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PEEFACE 


‘ Give heed to . • . teaching/ Perhaps the Church of ‘ Christ has never given 
sufficient heed to teaching since the earliest and happiest days. In our own day 
the importance of teaching, or, as we sometimes call it, expository preaching, has 
been pressed home through causes that are various yet never accidental; and it is 
probable that in the near future more heed will be given by the Church to teaching 
than has ever been given before. 

As a contribution towards the furnishing of the Church for that great work, 
this Dictionaky of tuk Bible is published. It is a Dictionary of the Old and New 
Testaments, together with the Old Testament Apocrypha, according to the Authorized 
and Eevised English Versions, and with constant reference to the original tongues. 
Every effort has been used to make the information it contains reasonably full, 
reliable, and accessible. 

As to fulness. In a Dictionary of the Bible one expects that the words 
occurring in the Bible, which do not explain themselves, will receive some 
explanation. The present Dictionary more nearly meets that expectation than any 
Dictionary that has hitherto been published. Articles have been written on the 
names of all Persons and Places, on the Antiquities and Archieology of the Bible, 
on its Ethnology, Geology, and Natural History, on Biblical Tl^eology and Ethic, and 
even on the obsolete or archaic words occurring in the l^J^glish Vdysions. .The 
greater number of the articles are of small compass, for cantJbeen exercised to 
exclude vague geheralities as well as unaccepted idiosyncrasies; but fcheve are many 
articles which deal with important and difficult subjects, and. egctehdl to* considerable 
length. Such, for example, is the article in the fifst volume on the OhroHology of 
the New Testament, and the article in the present volume on Jesus Christ.' 

As to reliability. The names of the authors are appended to their articles, 
except where the article is very brief or of minor importance; and these names are 
the best guarantee that the work may be relied on. So far as could be ascertained, 
those authors were chosen for each particular subject who had made a special study 
of that subject, and might be able to speak with authority upon it. Then, in addition 
^0 the work of the Editor and his Assistant, every sheet has passed through the 
hands of the three distinguished scholars whose names are found on the title-page. 
Those scholars are not responsible for errors of any kind, if such should be dis- 
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covered in the Dictionary, but the time and care they have spent upon it may be 
taken as a good assurance that the work as a whole is reliable and authoritative. 

As to accessibility. While all the articles have been written expressly for 
this work, so they have been arranged under the headings one would most naturally 
turn to. In a very few cases it has been found necessary to group allied subjects 
together. But even then, the careful system of black-lettering and cross-reference 
adopted should enable the reader to find the subject wanted without delay. And so 
important has it seemed to the Editor that each subject should be found under its 
own natural title, that he has allowed a little repetition here and there (though not 
in identical terms) rather than distress the reader by sending him from one article 
to another in search of the information he desires. The Proper Names will be found 
under the spelling adopted in the Revised Version, and in a few very familiar 
instances the spelling of the Authorized Version is also given, with a cross-reference 
to the other. On the Proper Names generally, and particularly on the very difficult 
and unsettled questions of their derivation, reference may be made to the article 
Names (Proper), which will be found in the third volume. The Hebrew, and (where 
it seemed to be of consequence for the identification of the name) the Greek of the 
Septuagint, have been given for all proper and many common names. It was found 
impracticable to record all the variety of spelling discovered in different manuscripts 
of the Septuagint; and it was considered unnecessary, in view of the great Edition 
now in preparation in Cambridge, and the Concordance of Proper Names about to be 
published at the Clarendon Press. The Abbreviations, considering the size and scope 
of the work, will be seen to be few and easily mastered. A list of them, together 
with a simple and uniform scheme of transliterating Hebrew and Arabic words, will 
be found on the following pages. 

The Editor has pleasure in recording his thanks to many friends and willing 
fellow-workers, including the authors of the various articles. In especial, after those 
whose names are given on the title-page, he desires to thank the Rev. W. Sanday, 
D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, who 
has again read many of the articles and given valuable assistance in other ways; 
next, the Rev. G. M. Mackik, M.A., of Beyrout, whose knowledge of modem Syrian 
life is both intimate and sympathetic; also Professor Mahaffy of Dublin, who kindly 
read some articles in proof; Professor Ryle of Cambridge; Principal Salmond 
of Aberdeen; Principal Stewart of St. Andrews; and Principal Fairbairn and 
Mr. J. Vernon Bartlet, M.A., of Mansfield College, Oxford. The Editor regrets to 
have to record the death, since the issue of the first volume, of Dr. D. Sliearer and 
the Rev. H. A. White, M.A, New College, Oxford, 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have the sole right of pablication of this 
Dictionary of the Bible in the United States and Canada. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Apoe. ~ A poealypse. 

Apocr. = Anocrypha. 

Aq. =AquiIa. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

Bab. = Babylonian. 
c. = circa, aoout. 

Can. =Canaanite. 
cf. = compare, 
ct. = contrast. 

D = Deuteronomist. 

E=:Elohist. 

edd. = editions or editors. 

Egyp.= Egyptian. 

Eng. 5= English. 

Eth. =Etluopic. 
f. =:and following verse or page; as Ac 
ff. =and following verses or pages ; as Mt 
Gr. = Greek. 

H = Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Plexateuoh. 

Isr. = Israelite. 

J=Jab wist. 

J"=Jehovah. 

Jerus. = Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 


L General 

LXX = Septuagin t. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT=Massoretic Text, 
n. =note. 

NT=New Testaraenh 
Onk. = Onkelos. 

OT = Old Testament. 

P=Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Phojn. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 
K=lledactor. 

Kom. = Homan. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic. 

Sept. =Septuagint. 

Sin. = Sinai tic. 

Symm. =Symmachua. 

^r. = Syriac. 

Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Theod. =Theodotion. 
TK=ToxtuB Keceptus. 
tr. = translate or translation 
VSS = Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WH=Westeott and llort’s text 


II. Books of the Bidle 


Old Testament. 


Gn=Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lv = Leviticus. 

Nu=Numbers. 

Dt=Deuteronomy. 

Jos=Joshua. 

Jg = Judges. 

Ru=RutiL 

1 S, 2 S = 1 and 2 Samuel. 
1 K, 2 K = 1 and 2 Kings. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch = 1 and 2 
Chronicles. 

Ezr=Ezra. 

Nell = Nehemiah. 

Estas Esther. 

Job. 

P8 = Psalms. 

Pr=Proverbs. 

£c = Ecclesiastes. 


Ca=Canticles. 

Is=Isaiah. 

Jer=Jeremiah. 

La=Lamentations. 
Ezk=: Ezekiel. 

Dn=: Daniel. 
Hos=Hosea. 
Jl=Joel. 

Am = Amos. 
Ob=Obadiah. 

Jon=Jonah. 
Mio=Micah. 

Nah=Nahum. 

Hab=Habakkuk. 
Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Hag=Haggai. 
Zec=Zechariah. 
Mai = Malachi. 


Apocrypha. 

I Es, 2 Es = ) and 2 To = Tobit. 
Esdras. Jth = Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Esther, 

Wis=Wisdom. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar=Baruch. 

Three = Song of the 
Three Children. 


Sus=Susanna. 

Bel = Bel and the 
Dragon. 

Pr. Man = Prayer of 
Manasses. 

1 Mac, 2 Mao = l and 2 
Maccabees. 


New Testament. 


Mt=Matt hew. 
Mka=Mark. 

Lk=Luke. 

Jn=John. 

Ac=Acts. 

Ro = Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = 1 and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal=Galatians. 

Eph=Ephesians. 
Pn=Philippian8. 
Col=CoIossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th = 1 and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti = 1 and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit=Titus. 

Philem=Philemon. 

He=Hebrews. 

Ja=James. 

1 P, 2 P=1 and 2 Peter. 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jnsl, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 


X 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


XI 


III. English Versions 


Wyc.=WycUfs Bible (NT c. 1380, OT c. 1382, 
Purvey’a llevision c. 1388). 

Tmd. = Tmdale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 
Cov. = Coverdale’s Bible 1635. 

Matt, or Rog. = Matthew’s (i.«. prob. Rogers*) 
Bible 1537. 

Craii. or Great=Cranmer’8 ‘Great* Bible 1539. 
Tav.= Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. =Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Bish.= Bishops* Bible 1568. 

Tom. =Tomson’a NT 1576. 

Rhom.- Rhemish NT 1582. 

Don. =Douay OT 16U9. 

AV = Authorized Version 1611. 

AVin = Authorized Version margin. 

RV = Revised Version NT 1881, OT 18S5. 
RVin = Revised Version margin. 
EV=Auth. and Rev. Versions. 


IV. Fob the Liteuatuhe 


A//7’= Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

Ar=Altes Testament. 

R//=Bampton Lecture. 

R3/=Britisli Museum. 

Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

6Y6r = Corpus Inscriptionum Graicarum. 

C7/i/ = Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

C!/*S^= Corpus Inscriptionum Semitiearum. 

OTT—Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT. 

Z)R=Dictionary of the Bible. 

7?7//f= Early History of the Hebrews. 

6rAP=Geographic des alten Paliistina. 

G'G'A = Gdttingische Gelelirte Anzeigen. 
6r(rV=Nachrichten der konigl. Geaellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 

(r F'/=Geschichte dcs Volkes Israel. 

Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 
//J?=Historia Ecclesiastica. 
y/6^/7’Z = Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 
i//= History of Israel. 

7r./P=History of the Jewish Peo])le. 

7/^4^= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 
/t7"(r = Israelitische und Jiidische Geschichte. 
«/RZ=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

J/)rA=Jahrbiicher fur deutsche Theologie. 
t/QPrr Jewish Quarterly Review. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
J7vL = Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. 
AAr=Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 
/i/7?= Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. 

LCBl =I Jterarisches Centralbhitt. 

L(?T=Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 
iV77ir7?=Nenhebriiiaches Whi terbuch. 


NTZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 
OA=()tium Norvicenso. 

07’./6*=The Old Test, in the Jewish Church. 
P7i= Polychrome Bible. 

PA’7'’= Palestine Exnloration Fund. 

Quarterly Statement of the same. 
PSBA — Proceeding's of Soc. of Bibl. Archmology. 
PiiJP = Real-EncycIop;idie fiir protest. Theologie 
und Kirche. 

CP7?=Queen’s Prijiters’ Bible. 

7vPt/=:Revue des Etudes Juives. 

PP=Records of the Past. 

7^6'= Religion of the Semites. 

7>P07’= Sacred Books of Old Test. 

<S7i'’=Studien und Kritiken. 

*SP=Sinai and Palestine. 

/?IFP=Memoirs of the Survey of W. Palestine. 
ThL or r/i7iZ’=Thcol. Literaturzeitung. 
rAP=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TSBA =5 Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archwology. 
TU =Tcxte und Untersuchungen. 

IPA/= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Kunde des 
Morgen laudes. 

ZTA = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZAW or Zeitschrift fiir die Alttest. 

Wissenschaft. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
liindischen Gesellschaft. 

Z’PPF= Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paliistina- 
Vereins. 

ir/GS’P= Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 
Z/Tir= Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft. 


A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, as AA J*, LOT*, 
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FEIGN (Lat. frigSre, to mould, invent; Old Fr. 
feindrct ^p. jeignant),—!. To devise, invent: 
Neh 6® ‘There are no such things done as thou 
sayest, hut thou feignest them out of thine own 
heart * only here and 1 K 12®* E V ‘ devise *); 
2 P 2* ‘ And through covetousness shaH they with 
feigned words make merchandise of you ’ {vXaaTois 
\6yoiSt only here in NT ; Salmond ‘ made up or 
craftly constructed speeches *). Cf. Lk 24*^ Tind. 
‘ their wordes seemecl vnto them fayned thinges *; 
and Knox, Hist, p. 177, * Which reports are all 
{God knoweth) most vain, fained, and untrue.* 
2* To put on an appearance, pretend i IK 14® 
‘she shall feign herself to be another wonian^ 
; so 14**; IS 2P® ‘ he changed his be¬ 
haviour before them, and feigned himself mad 
in their hands * ; 2 S 14^ ‘ feign thyself to 

be a mourner ’ ; Ps 17‘ ‘ give ear unto 

my prayer, that goeth not out of feigned lips * 
(nijr|p lit. ‘bps of guile’). Cf. Knox, Hist. 
101, ‘ yet was every head so fully answered, and 
especially one. . . . To wit. That Paul at the com¬ 
mandment of James, and of the Elders of Jeru¬ 
salem, passed to the Temple, and fained himself 
to pay his vow with others’; and Elyot, The 
Governour, ii. 432, ‘ Unto euery man disclose nat 
thy harte, leest perauenture he wyl gyue to the 
a fained thanke, and after reporte rebukefulW of 
the*; Barlowe, Dialogue^ ed. 1897, p. 48, ‘Then 
begaune he [Luther] stoutly to forteiy his fayned 
fayth voyde of good workes ’; Tindale, WorkSt i. 94, 
‘ For where right faith is,, there bringeth she forth 
good works; if there follow not good works, it 
IS (no doubt) but a dream and an opinion or 
fe4^ed faith*; also Tind. Expositions, 163, ‘And 
for them that would not receive such pardons 
feigned they purgatory, and for them that re¬ 
ceived them feigned they pardon, turning binding 
and loosing, with preachmg 6od*s word, unto buy¬ 
ing and Belling sin for money.* 

Feignedly=with pretence, deceitfully: Jer 3'® 
‘Judah hath not turned unto me with her 
whole heart, but feignedly * ‘ in falsehood,* 

as AVm); 2 Es 8** ^ Think not upon those that 
have walked feignedly before thee* (faUe con- 
versati sunt). So Tindale, Works, i. 177, ‘ the 
children of the devil, in time of adversity, fly 
from Christ, whom they followed feignedly.* 

J. Hastings. 

FELIX, Antonins, procurator of Judasa (Ac 
23 tM.^ 24 *^j at the time of St. PatLl*8 last visit to 
Jerusalem and arrest there. The military tribune 
Olandins Lysias sends Paul under escort to Cassarea, 
with a letter to Felix reciting, in a light favour- 

VOlta n—1 


able to his own conduct, th^, circumstances of the 
arrest. Arrived at Csesarea, the apostle, after a 
purely formal interview, is remanded^by^Felix for 
trial, and detained in the government house (pres- 
torium), originally a palace of Herod the Great, 
until the arrival of his accusers. On the fifth day the 
proceedings begin. The case gainst the prisoner 
18 opened by an advocate (see xEKTULLua). Evi¬ 
dence is given by the Jews, and, upon a sign from 
the procurator, Paul makes a speech in &fence. 
Felix, perhaps interested in the matter by his 
Jewish wife (Ac 24**), then adjourns the trial till the 
arrival of Lysias, and Paul is again remanded as a 
prisoner, but under lenient conditions. We hear 
nothing of any resumption of the trial. But after 
some days Felix, accompanied hy DrusUla (and, 
according to some authorities for the Western 
text, at ner special request), sends for Paul and 
gives him audience concerning the belief ‘ in Christ * 
(or ‘Jesus as Christ’). The apostle (taking, as 
usual, common ground with his hearer) addresses 
him upon broad moral truths, and the judgment 
(lookea for by heathens as well as Jews) after 
death. Felix becomes alarmed, and sends him 
away till a future occasion. He sends for him 
(‘ secretly,’ Gig.) ‘ somewhat often * for further con¬ 
versation, excited mainly by the hope of a bribe 
(cf. Kamsay, St. Paul the Trav. p. 310 ff!!'). Two 
years after St. Paul’s arrest Felix is recalled, and, 
to ingratiate himself with the Jews (or. according 
to some Western sources, for the sake of DrusUla), 
leaves Paul a prisoner. 

The dubious light in which the character of 
Felix appears in the NT narrative is bright com- 
ared with that shed upon it by the other 
istories of the time. Felix was the (apparently) 
younger brother of Pallas, the well-Wown and 
all-powerful favourite of Claudius. That An- 
tonius, not Claudius, was the nomen home by 
Felix (Tac. Hist. v. 9; the nomen Claudius for 
Felix is based on a probably corrupt reading in 
Suidas, s . v .) suggests that Felix was a freedhian 
of Antonia, mother of Claudius (so also probably 
Pallas; see Jos. Ant. xVlil. vi. 6 ; of. Schilrer, HJr 
I. U. 176). The brothers claimed descent, as Tacitus 
ironically mentions, from ancient kings of Arcadia 
(Ann, XU. 53). 

We first bear of Felix in connexion with the 
disorders in Samaria under his predecessor Yen- 
tidiuB Cumanns. The latter refusing to punish 
the Samaritans for the murder of some GalUiean 
pilgrims, the Zealots massacred many Samaritans, 
and were in turn massacred by Cumanus. Both 
sides appealed to Ummidius Quadratus, legate of 
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Syria, who intervened with ^yreat severity and 
sent Cumanua to Rome (Jos. JtiJ II. xii. 3 if.; Ant. 
XX. vi. 1-3). According to Josephus, Felix was 
now, at the request of the high priest Jonathan, 
who had been sent to Rome with (jumanus, sent as 
^Huccessor t6 the latter ; and Jos. proceeds to relate 
how, u^n completing his twelfth year (Jan. 24, 
A.D. 53), Claudius gave certain territories to 
Agrinpa. Coupled with the fact that Tacitus places 
the aeposition of Cumaniis in the year 52, this 
fairly fixes Felix* appointment to the latter year. 
A difficulty arises, however, from the fact that 
Tacitus, in his account {Ann. xii. 54) of what led 
to the deposition of Cumanus, sjieaks of Felix as 

* iam priaem ludaeae iinpositus . . . ut [Cumano] 
Galilaeorum natio, Felici Samaritae parerent.’ It 
has been attempted to combine the latter state* 
ment with the ‘many years* of Ac 24‘® by the 
hypothesis that before his appointment as pro¬ 
curator Felix had held some subordinate appoint¬ 
ment in Samaria. But Josephus clearly intimates 
that Felix was first appointed to the province on 
this occasion; and on the whole, in spite of the 
authority of Mommsen and the arguments of Blass 
(Act. Ajipst. p. 21), we join Schilrer in foUowing 
Josephuahore, as likely to be the better informed. 

Felix recAved from his patron the (for a freed- 
man) unprecedented honour of military command 
as well as civil jurisdiction (‘ cohortibus et alis pro- 
uinciaeque *.. . Suet. Claud. 28). His character as 
governor was that of a man raised from a low origin 
to unfitting eminence—‘per omnem saeuitiam 
et libidinem ius r^um seruili ingenio exercuit* 
(Tac. Hist. V. 9). The general results of his rule 
are aptly summed up by the same writer, ‘ in tem¬ 
pest! uis remediis delicta accendebat * {Ann. xii. 54, 
and see Tertullus). His ferocity against the 
‘ Zealots ’ and their supposed partisans gave birth, 
or new strength, to the Sicarii,--a more numerous 
and extreme class of fanatics,—who were in turn 
used by fanatical rebels (cf. Ac 21“) until half the 
nation was in the wildest disaffection. St. Paul 
probably came into contact with Felix as stated 
above from two to four years after the accession 
of Nero (64), by whom Felix must have been con¬ 
firmed in office. The iroXXA of Ac 24^® are hardly, 
tlierefore (as Harnack, Chron. 253, contends), com¬ 
patible with a date earlier than the last named. 
During the last two years of Felix’ tenure of office, 
and therefore during Paul’s imprisonment at 
Caesarea, fall the serious riots between the Jewish 
and Syrian inhabitants of the latter town about 
leroiro\iTela. Felix, whose customary methods had 
failed to quell the disturbances, sent the heads of 
both parties to Borne for the emperor to decide the 
case. But before any final decision Felix was 
recalled. The violence with which he had inter¬ 
fered in this matter part^ explains his anxiety to 
do the Jews a partmg favour (Ac 24”; see Jos 
BJ II. xiii. 7; Ant. xx. viii. 7). The Jews, how¬ 
ever (Jos. Ant. XX. viii. 9), legged an indictment 
against him, which failed only through the in- 
fiuenoe of Pallas. Of Felix* later liistory nothing 
is known (see Schilrer, HJP i. ii. 174 ff., and the 
authorities cited by him. For the chronological 
questions involved,' see Festus, and art. Chrono¬ 
logy OP NT, p. 417 f.). A. Robertson. 

FELLOW (from/^=property, money, and lag to 
lay ; hence ‘ one who lays down money in a joint 
undertaking with others*). In AV two easily 
separated meanings are found. 

1. Partner, companion. The Heb words are (a) 
ria\ Ex 2« Jg 7**- ”, 1 S 14», 2 S 2 '®w* jg 

34»<, Jon V, Zee S*; RV odds 1 K 20“ for AV 

* neighbour,’ as the word is ^nerally tr‘* elsewhere 
in A V and RV. Once the mm. of this word (ni^q * 

* For the reading see Moore, in loe. 


ri'dh) is ti^ ‘fellow,’Jg 11”, though in the next 
verse it is ‘companion* as in Ps 45*^ its only 
remaining*occurrence. RV has ‘companion* in 
all three places. (6) 1317 IjAbher, Ps 45s Ec 4^®, Is 
44'^, Ezk 37 ^®; RV in Ezk ‘ companion,* as the 
word is elsewhere tr** in AV and RV, except Jg 
20'^ (d' 13CI ^178 EV ‘ knit together as one 
man *); and Aram, forms njn MWiar, Dn 2^®- (in 
v.” ‘companion’ as RV in all), and .1130 hahhrdh, 
Dn 7“. (c) n'py *dmUh, Zee 1,3’ ('ii'Pjy; * 13 ^, faV ‘ the 
man that is my fellow*). The word is in form 
abstract, hence lit. ‘ the man of my fellowship * 5 
but elsewhere it occurs only in Lv and in the con¬ 
crete sense of ‘ neighbour.* 

The Gr. words are (a) i) irXrjalov, only once and 
fern.. Bar 6"/she reproacheth her fellow* (cf. Jg 
11” above, where, however, the LXX is crwera^ls). 
The commonest word for ‘neighbour* in NT is 
6 ir\rj<rlov. (5) ^atpos, Mt IP®, (c) fulroxos, He 1®, 
a quotation from Ps 45^ where LXX has fi. {d) 
ol vtpl, Three 

This meaning of * fellow ’ may be Illustrated by the foil, para¬ 
graph from T. Adams, II Peter (Sherman’s ea. p. 42) :—' As 
fellows, in due measure, with Gk>d himself: ** Truw our fellow¬ 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ,’* 1 Jn 
1*. We may have a society with man, this is requisite, for we 
are all of one mould ; but to Ood^ what, all fellows? Yes, we 
have a fellowship with God ; such is his mercy, not our merits. 
The proud gallant scorns the poor mechanic: What, are yon 
my fellow ? Yet. mors sceptra liaonibtut cequai. Death takes 
away difference oetween king and begj^r, luinbles both the 
knight and the rawn into one oag. Well, let the world dosyilse 
us, it is enough the Lord doth not disdain our fellowship.’ 
Again (on p. 43) Adams siws, ‘ Thus we partake of the Divine 
nature (wltn all reverence be it spoken) as fellows. But, not to 
deny the King his supremacy, we are follows with Christ in 
his Joy, resendng the throne to himself.* Of. also Ac 4^ Wyc. 
(1388). ‘ thel camen to her/eloioie^ and telden to hem, hou grete 
thinms the princis of preestis and the eldre men hadden seid to 
hem^; He lOM Wyc. (1888), * ye weren mood felowis of men 
lyuynge so.' Shake. Tempeet, 111 . i. 84— 

* To be your fellow 

You may deny mo ; but I’ll be your servant.* 

2. Person, first without and then with con- 
temnt; for the word ha.«^ a history. Melvill {Diary, 
Woa. p. 78), can say of John Dury, ‘He was a 
verie guid fallow, and buk delyt, as his speciall 
comfort, to haiff his table and houss tilled with 
the best men,* and thereby express reverence for 
him. But Adams {II Peter, j). 43) says, ‘ There is 
a generation of men that lavish their estates,—as 
we say, fling the house out at the windows,—that 
call themselves good fellows,* where the meaning is 
still ‘ companion,* but the glory is departing. The 
word was used to express easy familiarity, then 
by a superior in condescension to an inferior, and 
finally as the utterance of contempt. In Gn 89* 
Tindale has, ‘And the Lorde was with loscph, 
and he was a luckie fellowe,* where ‘fellow’ is 
simply ‘ man *; nor is contempt expressed in Mk 
4^^ ‘what felowe is' this? For booth winde and 
see obey him * (= Lk 8®®); and even in Mk 2’ ‘ how 
doeth this felowe so blaspheme?* (o5ros), or Jn 6®* 
‘ How can this felowe geve us his flesshe to eate ? * 
(o5roj) the sense is probably no more than ‘this 
man,* or at least than we snould express by ‘ this 
person.* 

The Heb. words so translated in AV are (a) *>*151 
'tsh, 1 S 29* ‘ Make this fellow return * (RV ‘ the 
man*); in plu. ‘fellows/ Jg 18*® (b>w *19 o*¥^Jt 5 » liL 
‘men, bitter of soul,* as RVm; M[oore, ‘men of 
acrid temper*). RV adds Jg 9® (AV ‘persons’) 11 * 
(AV ‘ men *). In these places neither the Heb. nor 
probably the Eng. means more than ‘person.* 
And even'when ‘ this fellow * is the tr“ of (5) m zeh, 
‘this* (1 S 21“M* 25” 1 K 22 **= 2 Ch 18“ 2 K 9»i; 
to which RV adds 1 S 29®), there is at least less 
contempt expressed than the words now carry. 
The Greek words correspond to the Hebrew, (a) 
dvlip, 1 Mac 10®' ‘certain pestilent fellows * (4v5pef 
'hoifMl); Ac 17® ‘took unto them certain lewd 
fellows* (nr&$ Ardpas roriipo6s). ( 6 ) oOros, Sir 13**, 
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1 Mao 4\ Mt 12 “ 26«-« Lk 22 “ 23» Jn 9«, Ac 
18'*. Rv prefers ‘man* except in Sir, where 
‘ fellow * is simply omitted, (c) 6 toloOtos, Ao 22^^. 

Perhaps the strongest expression of contempt is 
given wnen ‘ fellow * is added to an^ adj. The 
examples are (a) D’pi rSHnif 2 S 6 *® * vain fellows*; 
( 6 ) To\iJ.7)p6Sf Sir S'* ‘ bold fellow ’; and (c) Xot/i 6 », 
Ac 24* ‘ pestilent fellow ’ (cf. Avdpes XoipLol, ‘pestilent 
fellows,’ 1 Mac 10 *' above). 

The Amer. RV prefers ‘ base fellow * to AV ‘ son 
(man) of Belial,’ and *base fellows* to sons (men, 
children) of Belial.’ See Belial. 

In composition ‘fellow’ always means partner 
or companion. The foil, compounds occur m AV : 
(1) Fellowoltizen (<ruviroX/Ti}s), Eph 2'*, RV adds He 
8 ", reading 6 ttoX/ttjs with edd. for 6j\r^<rlov of TR 
which gave AV ‘neighbour.* (2) Fellowdisciple 
((rw/ia^T/TTjy), Jn 11'*. (3) Fellowheir {<rwK\qpovofi.bi\ 
Eph 3*. (4) Fellowhelper see ‘fellow- 

worker *), 2 Co 8“, 3 Jn ®. (6) Fellowlaboopep 

{<rvv€pybiy see ‘ fellow-worker), Ph 4®, 1 Th 3*, 
Philem '• “. (6) Fellowprlsoner {<rvv<uyJJL6.\tJaroi)^ Ro 
16’, Col 4'*, Philem (7) PellowBerYant (<ri5v5oi;Xor), 
Mt 18^* *'• “ 24^, Col 1’ 4^ ( = ‘ fellow-worker* in 

Col), Rev 6" 19'® 22®. (8) FellowBoldier (TR <ry<rr/)a- 
riibnji, edd. flru*'<rr.), Ph 2“, Philem*. (9) Fellow 
worker (so 1611, (rvvepybs)^ Col 4". RV adds ‘fellow- 
worker,’ Ro 16®*® (AV ‘helper’), 1 Co 3® ‘we are 
God’s fellow-workers’ {AV ‘labourers together 
with God’), 2 Co 8“ (AV ‘fellowhelper’), Ph 2“ 
(AV ‘ companion in labour ’) 4®, Philem '• “ (AV 
‘ fellowlabourer ’), 3 Jn * (AV ‘fellowhelper *). (10) 
Workfellow {(rvvepybs), Ro 16*'. (11) Yokefellow 

(TR odd. <ri/i'fu 7 os), Ph 4*. To those RV 

adds (12) Fellow-elder {avfiirM<rfi6r€pos, T. WH, 
cwirp.)t IP 6' (AV ‘also an elder’). (13) Fellow- 
member of the body (TR, <rtj<T<r(t)fJLOi, edd. <riLiP<r<a/j.os), 
Eph 3* (AV ‘of the same body’). (14) Fellow- 
partaker ((Tv/x/JLiroxoSt T. WH, (rui//x,), Eph 3* (AV 
‘partaker’). 

For Fellowship, see Communion. 

J. Hastings. 

FENCE.—This Eng. word is not used in NT. In 
AV of OT it translates various Hebrew words. 
In the case of three of these, the tr. is a mistake, 
and is changed in RV (Is 6 *, 2 S 23'^, Job 10 "). The 
words from the stems ^Hr and bd^ar, and 
denote fortifications or fortified places (e.y. 2 Ch 8 * 
11 “ Dt3®etc.) Those from the stem gddar^ nij, 
denote a stone wall (Ps 62®, Job 19*). RV tr. the 
words of this stem by ‘fence’ in many places 
where we find ‘ wall ’ or ‘ hedge ’ in AV. A fence is 
properly that which fends or defends. The fence 
described in the Heb. words of this group is 
ordinarily the enclosure defending a field or vine¬ 
yard or sheepfold. See Hedge. 

W. J. Beecher. 

FENCED CITIES (ny:?*? properly ‘cut off’ 
from outside, and hence inaccessible ; R V generally 
substitutes ‘fortified’ for ‘fenced’).—Collections 
of houses in ancient times may be classed under 
three heads: ( 1 ) Cities, walled or fenced. ( 2 ) 
Unwalled towns and villages, with towers for 
resort of villagers in times of danger. ( 3 ) Un¬ 
walled towns and villages. 

The number or size of the houses did not ailect 
the question. A city might be of very small 
extent. Gn 19*® ‘ Behold now, this city is near to 
fiee unto, and it is a little one: Oh I let me escape 
thither (is it not a little one ?) and my soul shall 
live.* On the other hand, the suburbs of a city 
might become so extensive that it became equiva¬ 
lent to a town without walls. Zee 2* ‘Jerusalem 
shall be inhabited as villages without walls, for the 
multitude of men and cattle therein.’ 

Towns and villages that were without walls 
were a prey to any hostile fora^g party, and 
were'consiaered of no account. jLv 26*®’®^ ‘If a 
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maxk sell a dwel)ing-house in a walled cHy, then 
he may redeem it. . . . But the houses of the 
villages, which have no wall round about them, 
shall be reckoned with the fields of the country. ’ As 
a village or town prospered and more solid houses 
wore built, they woula for purposes of defence be 
joined together, and the town would thus become 
a walled city. Towns and villages appear to have 
been dependent upon fenced cities both for admini¬ 
strative purposes and for protection of the inhabit 
ants. Jos 16^^ ‘Ashdod with her towns and her 
villages; Gaza with her towns and her villages. * As 
an indication of absolute security, a land of safety 
is pictured as ‘a land of unwalled villages . , • 
dwelling without walls, and having neither bars 
nor gates* (Ezk 38"). The suburbs of the cities 
were occupied by cattle (Jos 14^ 21 *). The villages, 
however, were not wholly without protection. 
The Israelites coiHd not drive out the inhabitants 
of the valley or low country because they had 
chariots of iron (Jg 1 '*, Jos 17'*). Both at Jericho 
and Damascus houses wore buUt on the city walls 
(Jos 2 '®, 2 Co 11 “). 

Sufficient still exists of the remains of the 
ancient cities of Palestine, together with the 
historical accounts, to give us a clear idea of the 
positions and the general configuration of their 
walls. They were built in commanding positions 
both in the hill-country and the plains, and on the 
seashore they were generally on promontories. 
In many cases most inaccessible positions were 
taken advantage of, so that the battering-ram 
might be of no avail. Dt 1 ** ‘ The cities are great, 
and fenced up to heaven.* Cisterns were cut in 
the rock for the supply of rain-water, so as to 
bo independent of water from without (2 Ch 26'®, 
Neh 9“, Jos. BJ V. iv. 3, vii. viii. 3). 

There are many remains of ancient cities still 
exposed to view in various parts of Palestine, 
inhabited by nomadic tribes, where the system of 
defence can yet be observed: as an example, 
Masada, built by Jonathan Maccal^us, and 
stren^hened by Herod the Great, may be men^ 
tioned. None of the remains, however, can be 
accurately ascribed to the time of Joshua, though 
the sites may not have changed, and it is doubtml 
whether at that early date the walls of fenced 
cities were of the same solid type as that which 
necessarily obtained when the battering-ram 
came into use. Some of the fenced cities men¬ 
tioned in the Book of Joshua were taken by 
stratagem, but others were taken by assault by a 
nation which did not possess the mechanical con¬ 
trivances required for the capture of cities with 
strong walls. From what remains of the ruins of 
Jericho (assumed to be near 'Ain es-Sultfln), it may 
be inferred that these walls were built from the 
earliest date of sun-burnt bricks; and from the 
knowledge we now possess of the walls about 
Jerusalem, it may be considered that at the time 
of the capture of the city by Joab the walls were 
built of small stones. 

The stones of the ancient towers and walls of 
Jerusalem still existing are of considerable size, 
some of those in the wall of the temple enclosure 
weighing nearly 90 tons. At Baalbek the great 
temple stands on a massive wall, with courses of 
stone averaging 3 ft. 9 in. in height. Thirty feet 
in advance of this, N., S., and W., is a protecting 
wall, 10 ft. thick, of monoliths weighing 600 to 800 
tons each, three of them being estimated to weigh 
over 1000 tons each. 

The bulwarks of the fenced cities of Palestine, 
BO far back as the time of the Jewish kings, ajmear 
to have consisted of a solid masonry wall of out 
stone, with parapets and battlements, and with 
towers at intervals from which the foot of the wall 
could be seen (2 Ch 32®, Jer 31“). In the wa^ were 
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watchmen (2 K 9", 2 S IS^®, Is 62®). Withm the 
city was usually a citadel or acro{K)li8 (Jg 9®^)/and 
without were walls, outworks, and towers (2 Ch 
14^ * Let us build tliese cities, and make about 
them walls and towers, gates and bars *; 2 S 20^®, 
Is 26\ Nah 3®, 2 Ch 26®). 

The protracted resistance offered by many of the 
fenced cities of Palestine may have been due as 
much to the strength of their position as to their 
walls; Samaria resisted the king of Assyria for 
three years, and Jerusalem successfully resisted 
the power of Rome, and only fell before Titus owing 
to the internal dissensions of the Jewish leaders. 

The whole subject connected with the attack and 
defence of cities and fortified places is treated of 
under War, and special cases for reference ^vill 
be found under Jerusalem, Samaria, Jericho, 
Gath, Gaza, and other strongholds of Philistia. 
See also Gate. - C. Warren. 

FERRET ^dndkah, Lv 11®® AV).— The ferret 
is not found in Palestine or Syria, and cannot be 
the animal intended. It is probably, as in RV, 
the gecko. See Gecko. G. E. Post. 

FERVENCY, FERVENT. — Fervency is found 
only in Jth 4® ‘every man of Israel cried to God 
with great fervency ^ (^/cr^ma [B -fa], which in the 
same verse is tr® ‘ vehemency,* as it is tr^ in 2 Mac 
14®®; RV always ‘earnestness.’ The Gr. word 
occurs also 3 Mac and in NT Ac 26^ ^/crevef^t, 
AV ‘instantly,* RV ‘earnestly*). Knox {Hist. 
132) says that after the martyrdom of Walter 
Mill ‘began a new fervency among the whole 
people ’; and Works (ed. Laing, iii. 289), ‘ Peter, 
in a fervencie, firste left his bote, and yet after 
feared.* The adj. fervent is twice applied literally 
in the sense of ‘intense,* 2P 3^® ‘the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat’ {Kav(To6fX€Pa\v$^<r€rat)t 
and 3^* {Kav<ro6fi«pa rij/cerat). ‘With fervent heat* 
(lit. ‘being burned up’) is the Bisliops’ tr“, and is 
retained in RV; most of the other VSS have simply 
‘shall melt with heat.* Cf. Elyot, The Govemour, 
ii. 322, ‘beynge sore chaufed with fervent heate 
and the len^he of his ioumay *; and Dt 28®® Gen. 
‘The Lord shall smite thee with a consumption, and 
with the feauer, and with a burning a^e, and with 
foment heat.’ The word is also apmied to cold, 
as R. Fox, Chron. 116, ‘Hit was a fervent coolde 
weder ’; Stewart, C'ron. Scot. ii. 337, ‘ The fervent 
frost so bitter wes.* J. Hastings. 

FESTIVAL.— See Feasts and Fasts. 

FESTUS, Porcius, succeeded Felix as procurator 
of Judrea. On his arrival he visited Jeru.s.alem, 
whither the priests endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
induce him to send for Paul. His reply (Ac 25’®), 
that to hand over a man unheard was ‘ not cu.stom- 
ary with Romans’ (whatever it might be for Jews), 
has a touch of disdainful dignity. Endeavouring to 
induce Paul to consent to a trial at Jerusalem, he 
provokes and allows the appeal to Ceesar. Then 
follows the hearing before Festus and Agrippa, 
the latter of whom is there as an expert assessor. 
The attitude of Festus is throughout (25^® 26®^- ®’) 
one of official impartiality, touched with good- 
natured indifference to the technicalities of Jewish 
controversies. 

The^ gens Porcia is not otherwise kno^vn to have 
comprised a family of Festi, nor is this Festus 
known to us apart from the NT and Josephus. 
According to the latter, the first important event 
of Festus^ governorship was the decision of the 
emperor in favour of the Syrians at Cicsarea 
(Felix, sub fin.). This was effected by Beiyllus 
(soall MSS in Jos. Ant. XX. viii. 9; vulgo ‘ Burras’), 
Greek secretary to the emperor, whom the Syrians 


had won by corruption. This decision provoked 
the Jews to riots, in which Josephus sees the first 
simmerings of the war of G 6 . Tliis point must not 
be forgotten when we come to the question of 
dates. The other principal occurrences of Festus’ 
tenure of office mentioneci W Josephus firstly^ 

the putting do'vvn of the Sicarii, and especially of 
one dangerous rebel, similar to the one of Ac 21 ®® 
{Ant. XX. viii. 10 ; cf. BJ II. xiv. 1); secondly^ the 
disturbances at Jerusalem in consequence of the 
wall erected at the temple to intercept the view 
from the new wing of Agrippa’s palace. Festus 
took the side of Agrippa, but allowed the priests 
to appeal to Rome. Before the result of this 
appeal was known Festus died. 

The important question connected with the name 
of Festus is that of chronology (see art. CliRONO- 
LOQY of NT, p. 417 ff.). According to Eusebius 
and Jerome (Eus. Chron., Schdne ii. 148 f.; Hier. 
de vir. ilhistr.), Felix became procurator in the 
eleventh year of Claudius (51), Festus in the second 
year of Nero ( 66 ), Albinus succeeded Festus in the 
sixth or seventh year of Nero (60 cr 61), and the 
Acts bring us (so Euthal. Praef. in epp. Pauli) to 
the fourth year of Nero (58). There has been a 
tendency lately, e.g. on the part of Blass and Har- 
nack, U) revert to tins chronology. But apart 
from the fact that had Festus governed Juda 3 a for 
four or five years, Josephus would surely have had 
more to teli us in connexion with his procurator- 
ship, the authority of Eusebius in this matter is 
more than precarious. Eusebius, doubtless, made 
use of Julius Africanus, who in turn used Justus 
of Tiberias, who stated the death-year of Agrippa 
II, But that Justus stated the years of the pro- 
curatorships there is not a word of evidence to 

f uove. Eusebius may be as far from the truth 
lere as when he places the outbreak of the 
Neronian persecution in 67-68. At the same time 
the question is worth reconsidering, and the recent 
discussion of llarnack {Chronol. d. altchr. Lit. 
p. 233 IF.) deserves more minute discussion than 
the limits of this article allow. The cliranology of 
Eusebius has the merit, be it what it may, of 
fitting in with Clemen’s date for St. Paul’s arrest, 
namely, A.D. 54 (1 CORINTHIANS, § 6). But that 
the rule of Festus was a short one, everything 
goes to prove ; and, as Ave saw above, the disturb¬ 
ances Avhich then began were viewed by Josephus 
as the first mutterings of the great storm of the 
year 66 . But it would help us much if we could 
fix the date of the arrival of Albinus, which was 
separated by only a few stormy months from the 
death of Festus. Unfortunatefyi we have only the 
terminus ad quern firmly fixed, namely, the summer 
of 62 (Schiirer, I. ii. 183, note 47). That his 
successor Gessius Floras was procurator only from 
64-66 may be taken as proved {ib. note 68 ). But 
we have only inferential evidence, though it 
amounts to high probability, that the rule of 
Albinus Avas sh^ort. Perhaps the date furnished 
by Aretas, with which Harnack fails to deal 
satisfactorily, coupled with the general data of St. 
Paul’s life (1 Corinthians, § 6 , small print), may 
suffice to make us pause before putting the arrival 
of Festus anything like as early as 66 . On the 
other hand, as AlWnus cannot have arrived later 
than 62, and the events of Festus’ procuratorship, 
together with those which follow his death and 
precede the arrival of Albinus, though insufficient 
to fill five years, are yet too many for one year, it 
is hardly possible to place the arrival of Festus 
later than 60. The system adopted s.v. CHRONO¬ 
LOGY may be right in going bock two years 
further (60 to 68 ). On the whole this variation knay 
be taken, upon a full review of all our materaals, 
as the most probable limit of doubt as regards’ this 
important date. It may be remarked that if Fi^tns 
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arrived in 60, the dierla 6\ri of Ac 28®® ends about 
February 63 ; between this and the Neronian perse¬ 
cution of midsummer 64, to which Harnack would 
again bring back St. Paul’s death, there is suffi¬ 
cient though hardly ample time for the events 
presupposed in the Epp. to Timothy and Titus (see 
Schiirer, as quoted aoove, esp. note 38 ; Harnack, 
as quoted above; Blass, Acta Apo8t, JEd, Philol, 
p. 23, and the authorities for Chronology of NT). 

A. Robertson. 

FETCH.—To fetch is to catise to come, as Fuller, 
Holy Warre, 230, * If they should say the Templars 
were burned wrongfully, they may be fetched over 
the coals themselves for charging his Holinesse so 
deeply ’; and this meaning is easily seen in most of 
its phrases. 

1. Fetch up, 1 S 6 ®^ 7^ So Shaka. Ant. and Chop. 
IV. XV. 35— 

‘ Had I great Juno’s power, 

'The strong-wing'd Mercury should fetch thee up, 

And sot thee by Jove’s side.’ 

2. Fetch again, i.e. cause to comeback(see AGAIN): 
1 Es 4*^ ‘ Swift is the sun in his course, for he com- 
passeth the heavens round about, and fetcheth his 
course again to his own place in one day * (TrdXtv 
dirorpixe^. Cf. Bunyan, Holy Citie, 252, ‘ Revivings 
that (like Aquavitae) do fetch again, and chear up 
the soul’; and Tindale, Expositions, 105, *He Avill 
return again unto his mercy, and fetch his power 
home again, which he lent to vex thee.’ 3. Fetch 
about : 2 S 14“ ‘ To fetch about this form of speech 
hath thy servant Joab done this thing’ (asD any, 3 ^ 

lit. ‘ for the purpose of bringing rountl 
the face of the busine.ss,^ or as RV * to change the 
I face of tlie matter’). See About, and cf. Shaks. 

I K. John, IV. ii. 24— 

‘ Like a shifted wind tmto a sail, 

I It makes the course of thought^ to fetch about.* 

Bacon, Essays, * Of Cunning * (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 
96, 1. 6), * It is strange, how long some men will he 
in wait, to speake somewhat they desire to say: 
and how farro about they will fetch; and how 
many other Matters they will beat over to como 
near it.’ 4. Fetch a compass, i.e. ‘make a circuit,’ 
in.stead of going in a straight line. Thus Fuller, 
Pisgah Sight, IV. ii. 43, ‘ Wicked men may for a 
time retard, not finally obstruct our access to 
happiness. It is but fetching a compass, making 
two steps for one ; a little more pains and patience 
will do the deed.’ The Heb. is simply the verb 33p 
§dbhabh, which means to make a turning or a 
circuit. RV gives ‘ turn about ’ in Nu 34®, Jos 15®, 
and ‘ make a circuit ’ in 2 S 5“, 2 K 3®. The 
Gr. is irepdpxofjuoLi, go round about, Ac 28'® (RV 
‘make a circuit’).* In ‘fetch a compass’ as in 
‘fetch about’ the idea of the circuitous route is 
not in the verb, but in its complement.t See 
Compass. Similar phrases are found, as T. 
Adams, II Peter, 54, ‘ Merchants would give 
much to know a short cut to those remote places 
of traffic, without passing straits or fetching bouts’; 
Fuller, Holy Warre, p. 29, ‘ As if sensible of his sad 
fate, and desirous to deferre what he cannot avoid, 
he [the Jordan] fetcheth many turnings and wind¬ 
ings, but all will not excuse him from falling into 
the Dead sea.’ 5. Fetch a stroke, Dt 19® ‘ his hand 
fetcheth a stroke with the axe.’ So Fuller, Holy 
Warre, 219, ‘ Being about to fetch another stroke, 
the Prince with his foot gaue him such a blow that 
he felled him to the ground ’; and Bunyan, Holy 

* Llghttoot {Frtsh Revision^ 19S) says, * We have heard how 
the inquiring schoolboy has been perplexed at reading that St. 
Paul and his companions "fetched a compass” when they set 
sail from Syracuse (Ac 28i»), not being able to reconcile this state¬ 
ment with the date given for the invention of this instrument.' 

t Fuller, Holy Warre, p. 119, says, ‘ His navle he sent about 
by Spain': then on p. 120, ‘behold his navle there safely 
arriving, which with muoh dlJRlcultie and danger had fetched a 
(xmipass about Spain.' 


War (Clar. Press ed. p. 47, 1, 20 ), ‘ If I fetch my 
blow, Mansoul, down you go.’ 6* Fetch one^s 
breath. Sir 31'® 'he fetcheth not his wind short 
upon his bed’ {oi>K daO/juiipei, RV ‘he doth not 
breathe hard’). Cf. Shaks. 1 Henry IV. ii. iv. 
679, ‘Hark, how hard he fetches breath. Search 
his pockets ’; and Troilus, ill. ii. 23, ‘ She does so 
blusn, and fetches her wind so short, as if she 
were frayed with a sprite: I’ll fetch her. It is 
the prettiest villain: she fetches her breath so 
short as a new-ta’en sparrow.’ 

In Old English there were two distinct verbs, /st and feieK. 
Fet seems to have been the older of the two. Indeed, Bradley 
(Oxif. Eng. Diet. e.v. ' Fetch') believes that Platt and Sievers 
are right in deriving fetch from fet by a singular series of 
changes. The i of the oldest form feii-an became a consonantid 
y, then this ty being sounded as ee became written so, and ec 
easily passed into the spelling oh. Of. ort-yeard, in Old Eng. 
orceara, now orchard. 

Fet and Fetch were synonymous In meaning, as ws may see 
from Tindale, whose trn (1534) of Mt 24i7- is £ 9 , * And let him 
which is on the housse toppe not come downe to fet Jipxi) eny 
thingo out of his housse. Nether let him which is in the felde 
returne backe to fetche (JLpoti) his clothes.' Fet gradually gave 
way to fetch. In the Geneva version of 1560 it is found in the 
imperat., 1 S 20^1 ‘ wherefore now send and fet him vnto me, for 
he shal surely dye,* and in the Indio., Dt 19i* ‘Then the Elders 
of his citie shal send and fet him thence.’ And even in AV of 
1611 the infln. is once employed, Jer S6®1 ‘So the king sent 
lehudi to fet the roule.* But after the Old Eng. period the 
word was used chiefly in the past tense and past ptep., as an 
alternative with‘fetcnt* or ‘ fetched,'and that is its use else¬ 
where in AV. 

In the 1611 ed. of AV * fet* occurs 9 times (2 S 9# 11 ®T, 1 K 
9», 2 K 114, 2 Oh 12H, Jer 26® 86», Ac 28i»); ‘ fetcht* 6 times 
(Gn 187,1 8 7b 2 8 14«, 2 K 8», 2 Oh 117); and * fetched * 6 times 
(On 184 2714, Jos 158, Jg igw, i g lOM, 2 8 48). In course of 
time, chiefly through the Influence of Dr. Paris (17621 and Dr. 
Blayney (1760), ‘fet* was banished from AV.' In his Cam5. 
Paragraph Bible of 1873, Scrivener restored it to all its original 
places, and Scrivener’s text is used in the Ca/mb, Bible for 
Schooli and Colleges. But the Oamb. and Oxf. Parallel Bibles 
do not use it once. They use even ‘fetcht’ only once, On 187; 
elsewhere always ‘ fetched.’ J. HASTINGS. 

FETTER.— Three Heb. words are translated 
fetter. 1 . Arab, nahds, copper. In La 3’ 
this word is rendered chain, in J^er 39’ 62" (RV) 
fetters, also in Jg 16", 2 S 3®*, 2 K 26’, 2 Ch 33'' 36®. 
In the Arab. tr. by Van Dyck, is rendered 

sildsil nalids, copper chains, or silsilatain min 
nahds, two cliains of copper. It is still the custom 
in Syria to attach a chain to each of the rings put 
round a prisoner’s ankles, the middle of the chain 
being fastened to his girdle. A prisoner is thus, 
according to the Arabic way of speaking, bound 
with two chains. 2 . Syr. Moel (a late word 
borrowed from Aramaic. The Arab, kabal is 
probably a loan-word from the Aramaic). There 
are two passages in which this word is used, both 
referring to fetters of iron, Ps 105'® and Ps 149®. 

3. pi, D'pi (Is 46'S Nall 3'® fetters of captives, Job 
36® fig.). Horses and other animals are usually 
tethered by ropes fastened to the fore foot and 
the hind foot on one side. W. Carslaw. 

FBYER.— See Medicine. 

FIELD.— See Agriculture. 

FIERY SERPENT.— See Seraphim and Serpent. 

FIGS (D’Jtfn U*inim, the fruit of the fg tree, 
which is tPindh; in NT evKi] is the tree, 
and aCKov the Jig). —The fig tree. Ficus Carica, L., 
is cultivated everywhere m the Holy Land, and 
also grows spontaneously in many places. It is 
a tree of moderate size, seldom attaining a height 
of 15 ft., but its spreading branches often cover a 
circle with a diameter of 26 to 30 ft. Fig trees 
are habitually planted near houses, and the people 
sit in their shade, and that of the vines which 
grow over the trellises. This familiar sight did 
not fail to he noted in OT and Apocr. as an emblem 
of peace and prosperity (IK 4“, Mic 4®, Zee 3'®, 
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1 Mac 14”). There are numerous varieties of figs 
cultivated, some of which bear a tart, blackish 
fruity others a sweet, greenish or whitish one. 
The branches are straggling and naked in winter, 
but when the rains are nearly or q^uite over, snmll 
green knobs appear at the ends of the twigs. They 
are the young fruits, jpa^r, * green figs^ (Ca 2”). 
The leaf^ud now expands, and the new pale green 
leaves soon more or less overshadow the little figs. 
This is a familiar sign of early summer (Mt 24**). 
Hence a fig tree with leaves must already have 
young fruits, or it will be barren for the season. 
The nrst figs ripen late in May or early in June. 
They are called in Heb. bikkUrdh, in Arab. 
hdJourahy that is, first ripe^ Is 28^ (AV kasty fruit)^ 
Jer 24*, Hos 9”, Mic IK 

When our Ix)rd came to the fig tree near I 
Bethany (Mk 11”), just before the passover, i.e. 
from late in March to the middle of April, ^tlie 
time of figs was not yet,’ that is, the season for 
ripe fi^s had not come. Among the various ex¬ 
planations of Christ’s action which may be given, 
the only ones which seem to us worthy or con¬ 
sideration are the folloAving: (1) That being 
hungry, and seeing from a distance that the tree 
had leaves, and therefore was not dead, he came, 
not to find new figs^ but to find and eat any ligs 
of the lost season which mi^ht have remained over 
on the tree. The expression ‘ if haply ho might 
find anything thereon’ implies that he did not 
expect to find much. One or two figs 'will often 
stay an empty stomach marvellously. According 
to this opinion, the ofibnee of the fig tree was the 
fact of not having what must have been a very 
exceptional relic of a former harvest. (2) That, 
finding leaves, he knew that there should be young 
fruit, and hoped that there might, even at that 
early period, be ‘the first ripe figs,’ hikk'Ardh. 
According to this interpretation, the fault of the 
fig tree was in not having a precocious fig or two 
before the time, ‘for the time of figs .was not yet.’ 
We will not dispute the possibility of finding a 
winter fig or two on a tree (although during a 
residence of thirty-three years in Syria we have 
search^ and inquired in vain for them), or of the 
exceptionally early maturing of some variety of 
figs, perhaps not now cultivated. Neither of these 
theories, ho'wever, accords with our conception of 
Christ’s justice. In neither case would the fig 
tree be blameworthy. We are not held account¬ 
able for extraordinary attainments in religion. 
(3) Christ was at the moment hun^. Orientals 
do not eat early in the morning. Labourers and 
artificers come fasting to their work, and often 
toil an hour or two before eating. So it is pre¬ 
sumable that our Saviour, in his morning walk 
of two miles from Bethany to Jorus., had not 
broken his fast. The physic^ sensation of hunger 
as a basis gave direction to his thoughts, as he 
happened to see a most familiar spectacle, a fig 
tree, at a distance, with fresh, young foliage. The 
fact that it is mentioned that ‘ the time oi Bgs was 
not yet’ (AV), or ‘it was not the season of figs’ 
(EV), would seem to prove that Christ would not 
have thought it strange had he not found winter 
fiaa or precocious first fruits. It is hardly conceiv- 
aole that he could have condemned the tree for 
that. But, when he arrived, he found no fruit at 
all. Immediately the disappointment of unsatisfied 
hunger was lost in the moral lesson which flashed 
across his mind. A fig tree with leaves should 
have at least green fruit. This one had none. 
There was pretension^ which, in the moral sphere, 
is hypocrisy. Having leaves and no fruit, it was 
a deceiver. The Hpeness of the fruit is not the 
point. If it had had unripe fruit, it would not 
nave been condemned. It was condemned because 
it had nothing but leaves. 


The failure of the fig and vine was a sign of 
great distress (Jer 6” 8”, J1 H' ”, Hab 3^’’* ”). Figs 
were dried and pressed into cakes for food (1S 25”). 
These were used as poultices (2 K 20’, Is 38*^). 
Fig leaves are thick, palmately lobed, and often 
a span or more across. There is no good reason 
to doubt the identity pf the leaves wliich Adam 
and Eve used to make aprons (Gn 3’). 

G. E. Post. 

FIGURE.—1. Dt 4” ‘ Lest ye corrupt yourselves, 
and make you a graven image, the similitude of 
any figure* Driver ‘statue.* The word 

is found also 2 Ch 33’-” EV ‘idol,’ and Ezk 8*-« 
EV ‘ image.’ The meaning ‘ statue * is confirmed 
by the I^oen. inscriptions. See Driver on Dt 4” 
and Davidson on Ezk 8*). The Eng. word^ seems 
to be used in the obsolete sense of the distinctive 
shape or appearance of a person or thing. The 
Gen. version has ‘ a ^aven image or representacion 
of anie figure*; the Bishops’, ‘ a graven image and 

S icture of any maner of figure.’ Cf. Chaucer, 
fonk's Tale, 232— 

* And bhanne had god of him [Nebuchadnezzar] compassioun, 
And him reetored his regne and his figure 

i.e, his proper shape as a man. So Shaks. Hainlet, 
1, i. 41— 

‘ In the same figure, like the king that’s dead.' 

2. 1 K 6*® * he carved all the walls of the house 
round about with carved figiires of cherubims’ 
(nhjj^pP mikladth occurs only in this ch. and the 
next: 6” EV ‘was carved,’ i.e, ‘was carving of’; 
6** EV ‘carvings’; 7*^ EV ‘savings’). These 
‘carved figures’ (as the single Heb. word is here 
tr^') were representations of cherubim cut in relief 
on the wood of the doors. See Carving. For 
this use of the Eng. word, cf. Caxton, Cato, A iii. b, 

‘ to adoure the ymages and other fygures humayn ’; 
and Milton, Lycidas, 105— 

* Next OamuB, reverend sire, went footing slow, 

His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim.’ 

3. Is 44” ‘The carpenter . , . maketh it [the 
image] after the figure of a man ’ (n'j?ci tahhnUh). 
The Heb. is frequent for the outward a{)pearancc 
of a person or thing. It occurs long with §67nel 
(above) in Dt 4” and is tr^* ‘ likeness.” The E^. 
word is used in the same sense as 1 above. Ct. 
He 1* Wyc. ‘ be is the schynynge of glorie, and 
figure of his subataunce *; and Mk 16” Tind. 
‘After that, he appered unto two of them in a 
straunge figure.’ 4. Ac 7" ‘ figures which ye made 
to worship them *; and Ro 5” ‘ who is the figure of 
him that was to come ’ {ritroi). Sanday-Heaglam’s 
note on the Greek word is as follows— 

rwr#f (r(5frT»): (1) the * Impression' left a sharp blow {rit 
rvwoi TUI * tnc print of the nails,’ Jn 20^), in particular tlm 
' stamp' struck bv a die; (2) inasmuch as such a stamp bears 
the figure on the race of the aie. * copy,’ * figure,’ or ‘ representa* 
tlon ’; (8) by a common transition from effect to cause, * mould,* 
' pattern, ' exemplar ’; (4) hence in the special sense of the 
word type which we have adopted from the Greek of NT, * an 
event or person In history correspondins in certain character* 
istio features to another event or person.*^ 

In Ac 7” the meaning is ‘representations’ or 
' images of gods ’ (the second meaning above); in 
Ro 6” it is ‘type’ (the fourth meaning above). 
5* He 9“ ‘ Christ is not entered into the holy 
places made with hands, which are the figures of 
the true; but into heaven itself ’ (di'Wrwra rC^v 
RV ‘ like in pattern to the true ’); and 
I 321 t The like figure whereunto even baptism 
doth also now save us* (d sal ijfids dprlrvirov vGv 
^dvtcfia, RV * which also after a true likeness 
doth now save you [reading bfi&t with edd.], even 
baptism,’ RVm ‘in the antitype’). The antitype 
(r6 dvrlrviroy) is the event or person in history 
that corresponds with the type (6 riJwof) —see 
Sanday-Hea^am above. The one that ocenrs first 
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In history is the type, the second the antitvpe. 
Hence in He 9*^ heaven is the type, the holy 
place in the tabernacle the antitype; but in 1 P 
the water of the deluge is the type, of which 
baptism is the antitype. See Type, and cf. Cart¬ 
wright, Cert, lielig. (1651) i. 222, ‘The Rock . . . 
was a Type and a Figure of Christ.* 6 . He 9* ‘ a 
figure for the time then present,* and IP® ‘Ac¬ 
counting that God was able to raise him up, even 
from the dead; from whence also he received him 
in a figure * (TrapajSoXi), RV ‘ parable,* in both). The 
meaning of 9® is clear, but IP® is much disputed. 

There are two favourite interpretationi; (1) * As a parable,' 
#c. of the resurrection. WycUf ('in to a parable') and the 
Rhemish (‘for a parable’) decline to commit themselves.* 
Tind. in ed. of 1534 translates 'for an ensample,' and is 
followed by Ooverdale; but in 1626 ed. he had boldly ‘as an 
ensample of the resurrection,' and this was adopted by Cranmer, 
and very nearly by the Bishops (‘ in a certaine similitude qf the 
rewrre^ion 'X This tr" gives a well-recognized sense to 
The objection felt against it is that Isaac was actually not raised 
from the dead. Hence the favourite interpretation at present 
is that of AV ‘ in a figure,' i.e. figuratively; Isaac was not really 
dead, but he was as good as dead, and so figuratively was raised 
from the dead (see westcott, ad loe.). Cf. Geneva ‘ in a sort.* 
The objection is that has not elsewhere this meaning. 

7. 1 Co 4* ‘ And these things, brethren, I have in 
a figure transferred to myself and to Apollos* 
(/uerecrxii/idTiira). The Gr. verb tr'^ ‘in a fipire 
transferred * elsewhere means to change one’s form 
or appearance (o^%a) into some other form, 
2 Co IP®- (AV ‘ transform,’ RV ‘fashion into* 
or ‘fashion as’) and Ph 2!^ (AV ‘change,* RV 
‘ fashion anew *). Here it is the truth stated that 
is to change its application: applied by the 
apostle to himself and J^ollos, it really applies to 
the Corinthians.t 8 . oir 49® ‘he made mention 
of the enemies -under the figure of the rain’ {iv 
6fipp<fit RV ‘ he remembered the enemies in storm,* 
RVm ‘inrain’). 

RV gives ‘ figure * for AV * interpretation * in 
Pr 1 ®. but with ‘ interpretation ’ in marg. (nir’^p), 
elsewhere only Hab ^ (EV ‘proverb,* RVm 
‘ riddle’); ahd for AV ‘ fashion,* Ac 7®® T^iTros (see 
Fashion). RV also introduces the verb ‘to 
figure,* not in AV text, Lv 26^ (‘figured stone* as 
AVm, Heb. AV ‘image of stone’); and 

Nu 33“® (‘ figured stones,^ Heb. AV ‘ pictures*). 
See Idolatry and Stone. This meanmg of the 
verb (evidently ‘ adorned with figures or designs *) 
may be illustrated from Shake. Rich. II. III. iii. 160— 

‘ I’ll give my Jewels for a set of beads, . . . 

My figured goblets for a dish of wood.* 

J. Hastings. 

FILL.—As a subst., meaning a full supply, fill 
is used of food^ Lv 25‘®, Dt 23®^; of drinh^ 2 Es 1®®, 
Jth 7®*; and metaphorically of love^ Pr 7^® ‘ Come, 
let us take our fill of love until the morning.* Cf. 
S. Rutherford, Letters^ xxxv.f ‘thosewho livelong, 
and get a heavy fill of this life *; and Shake. Trail, 
and Cress. V. viii. 4— 

' Best, sword; thou hast thy fill of blood and death.' 

The verb to fill is fre<^uently used by Wyclif 
(and other early writers) in the sense of execute, 
accomplish, modern fulfil. Thus Gn 27® (1388) ‘ he 
hadde go in to the feeld to fille the comaundment 
of the isulir * (1382 * that he fulfille the heest of the 
fader*); Lk 9®^ (1380) ‘forsothe Moyses and Elye 
weren seyn in mageste; and thei seyden his goynge 
out, which he was to fillinge in Jerusalem* (1388 
‘ which he should fulfille *). So once in A V, 2 Es 4®® 
‘ when the number of seeds is filled in you * (m- 
fleius fuerit ; RV ‘ fulfilled *). 


* But ths Bhem. NT has a marginal note. * That is. in figurs 
and mytterie of Christ dead, and aliue againe.’ This margin 
probamy gave AV the word ‘ figure.’ 

t Field (ON, ad loe.) suggests^ by a fiction' for EV Mn a figure.* 
In Illustration of the Qr. verb he miotes 1 8 2SB * Saul disguised 
himself* (Bym. AciT<#x«i;AAviriv Ui>t«») ; and 1K142 • Arise.! pray 
thee, and disguise tbyeelf * (Theod. trtaurli). 


To ‘ fill up * IS to fill to the full, the prop, up^ like 
Gr. icard, intensifying the Verb: as Mt 23® ‘ Fill 
ye up then the measure of your fathers’ iirhrjpd- 
(rare); * 1 Th 2^® ‘ to till up their sins alway ’ {els r6 
dvarrXi^pt^ai ); Col 1®^ * Who now rejoice in my 
suflerings for you, and fill up that which is behind 
of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s 
sake, which is the church ’ {dyravarrXrjpQ, RV ‘ fill 
up on my part,* which is Lightfoot’s tr.) t; Mt 9^® 

‘ No man putteth a piece of new cloth unto an old 
garment, tor that which is put in to fill it up 
taketh from the garment, and the rent is mado 
worse ’ (r 6 nX'^pa/xa aiJroO, lit. ‘ its tilling ’; RV ‘ that 
which should till it up ’); so Mk 2®^; Rev 16' ‘ in 
them is filled up the wrath of God ’ (ireXiaOnj, RV 
‘is finished’). Cf. Shake. 1 Henry IV, III. ii. 116— 
*To fill the mouth of deep defiance up 
And shake the peace and safety of our throne.* 

J. Hastings. 

FILLET.—Two words are tr® so: (1) urn 
Jer 62®' of that which would ‘compass* the pillars 
which king Solomon had made in the house of the 
Lord, and which the Chaldreans brake to carry 
the brass away; AVm ‘ thread ’; RV ‘ line,’ whicli 
is the translation in 1 K 7'® of both AV and RV. 
See Pillar and Temple. The same word is used 
for the scarlet ‘thread* which Rahab placed in 
her window (Jos 2 '®), and for the threefold ‘cord* 
which cannot be broken of Ec 4'®. (2) 

hdshUJc, only found in plu. and with suffixes, 
Ex 27^®*" 36^® 38'®* "*'’•'®, of that which clasped 
the pillars in the tabernacle, those of the pillars of 
the court being overlaid with silver, those of the 
pillars at the door with gold. See Pillar and 
TABERNACLE. Tho verb ps’J? Jj^ishshakf to furnisli 
with fillets, is tr** * fillet * where it occurs. Ex 27” 
‘ the pillars . . . shall be filleted with silver,* 38'* 
‘the pillars . . . were filleted with silver,’ 38®* 
‘[Bezalel] filleted them* (RV ‘made fillets for 
them *). 

A fillet is a little thread (Lat. fxlum^ a thread, 
Fr. fil, dim. filet). Its oldest and commonest appli¬ 
cation is to a ribbon for binding the hair. Thus 
Spenser, F(i I. iii. 4— 

* From her falre head her fillet she undight*; 

and Fuller, Holy IVarre, 125, ‘They pleaded that 
the Crown was tied on Guy’s head with a woman’s 
fillet.* But it came to be used early, and is still in 
use, for any narrow strip of binding material. 

J. Hastings. 

FINE. — For the subst. Fine see Crimes and 
Punishments. The adj. ‘tine* is of frequent 
occurrence, but only in a few cases does it re¬ 
present a Heb. or Gr. word. These are: (1) s'lQ 
tdbh, 2 Ch 3*- * ‘ fine gold,* Ezr 8 *^ ‘ fine copper,’ 
La 4' ‘ most fine gold ’ (in Gn 2 '* it is tr'' ‘gooa,’ its 
usual tr®, ‘ the gold of that land is good ’). Aram, 
ap ^dbh, Dn 2 *® ‘fine gold.* ( 2 ) pnp sdrt^, Is 19® 
‘ fine flax,* lit. ‘ combed flax,* as RV. (3) ip pdz, 
Ca 6 ” ‘most tine gold,* Ges. ‘ refined gold.* (4) a Jo 

* Of. Shaki. K. John, u. 1. 666- 

' I trust we shall. 

If not fill up the measure of her wUl, 

Yet in some measure satisfy her.* 

t This is the only occurrenoa of the particular compound Avr- 
in biblical Greek. Llghtfoot gives classioal quota¬ 
tions, in order to bring out that the special force of is 
' from another miarter.* That is what is sought to be expressed 
by *on mv pai^* But T. K. Abbott ('Intern. Orit. Oom.* in 
loe.) points out that hinurJiinpdtt itself, in the two instances 
where in NT it is used with Oo 161?, Ph 280), expresses 

a supply coming from a different quarter from the deficiency. 
He finds the idea of balance in the hfxi, and hopes It Is not an 
over-refinement to suggest that is more unassuming 

than kimwkinpim, ‘since part of the force of the word is thrown 
on the idea of oorrespondenoe.* Ohrist’s affiictions are incom¬ 
plete till Paul brings ms quota of affliction to add to them. And 
every Christian must bring his quota of affliction to add to 
them before they are complete. For the afflictions are not 
the afflictions of the Redeemer, but of His Body the Church. 
They are His afflictions Just because the Church is His Body, 
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tronslcitioiis of it in the LXX. It is callod in 
Arab, saru and sherUn, both of which are the 
equivalent of cypress in that language. Contrary 
to an opinion cited in Oxf. Ueh. Lex.^ under the 
head it is found in abundance in Lebanon 
j and Antilebanon. A variety of it, with ascend- 
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ing branches, forming a lanceolate comus, is the 
familiar cemetery cypress, so common in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Oriental cities. Many of these have 
tall straight trunks, which would make massive 
beams ana ship timbers. G, E. Post. 

FIRE (in OT most commonly irOp, TvptapSs, 
also ; in Dn occurs Aram, tu ; in NT 

wCp, also TTvpd, <f>Qs) denotes primarily the ordinary 
process of combustion, with its accompaniments of 
tight and heat. The Scripture references to it 
are too numerous to classify exhaustively. Those 
which deserve special attention fall into two 
groups, according as the word is used in a literal 
or in a figurative sense. 

I, Literal Usage.— Hero we may distinguish 
—1. Fire accompanying God’s presence. Besides 
numerous metaphoriccu' allusions in connexion 
with theophanies, there are several references to 
fire as a pliysical phenomenon appearing on such 
occasions. See Gn 15”, Ex 8® (the burning bush), 
Ex 19“, Dt 4“ (Mt. Sinai), Ex 40“, Nu K Dt 1«, 
Ps 78^^ 105” (the guiding pillar). 2. Sacrificial 
fire, (a) Sacrifice by fire was a primitive mode of 
worship (Gn 8” 22®). (6) Under the Mosaic law 
fire was a most important means of ofiering the 
various prescribed sacrifices, which are described 
as ‘ offenngs made by fire unto J''.* For this pur¬ 
pose a fire was kept continually burning on the 
altar of bumt-ofiermg (Lv 6”, 1 Es 6”). Accord¬ 


ing to Lv 9®® it had a miraculous origin, and it 
was similarly rekindled in Solomon’s temple (2 Ch 
7 '‘*). Some find a reference to this perpetual fire 
in Is 31® (but see Cheyne, Delitzsch, in loc,), and 
in the name Ariel (the hearth of God?) applied to 
Jems, in Is 29'*® '^. In 2 Mac I”’®* there is a 
legend about the hiding of the sacred tire at the 
fall of Jems., and its discovery by Nehemiah after 
the Exile. For the story of a later rekindling see 
2 Mac 10®. (c) Mention is made of special answers 
by fire when sacrifices were offered elsewhere than 
at the regular sanctuary, as in the cases of Gideon 
(Jg 6®i), Elijah (1 K 18”), and David (1 Ch 21®®). 
{d) Fire was used for offering incense. It was 
carried in censers (Lv 16”* ”), or placed on the altar 
of incense (Ex 30^*®), and the incense sprinkled 
upon it. To use any otlier than the sacred fire 
for this purpose was to offer ‘strange fire,’ the 
offence for which Nadab and Abihu perished (Lv 
10b Nu 3® 26®b* (®) Human sacrifice, especially 
child sacrifice, by fire was practised by certain of 
Israel’s neighbours (Dt 12®b 2 K 17®b* It was 
strictly forbidden in the law (Lv 18®b Dt 18”), but 
is repeatedly mentioned as a sin of Israel (2 K 17”, 
Jer 7®^ 19® 32®®, Ezk 16®^ 20®®*®^* being carried on in 
particular by Ahaz (2 K 16®, 2 (Dh 28®) and Manasseh 
(2 K 21®, 2 Ch 33®). The scene of these rites was 
Topheth in the valley of Hinnom (Jer 7®‘). See 
W. K. Smith, RS, pp. 352, 363, and Driver, Dent, 
p. 222. 3. Lightning. In such expressions as 

‘fire from heaven,’ ‘Uie fire of God,’^etc., which 
describe at times a destructive agency (Lv 10®, 
2 K 1”*”, Job 1”), and at times the token by 
which sacrifice was approved (2 c, above), some 
such phenomenon as lightning is evidently to bo 
understood, as also when ‘ fire and hail ’ are men¬ 
tioned togetlier (Ex 9®®* Ps 105*® 148®). 4. Fire 
for domestic purposes. Its use in this respect was 
twofold, {a) For the preparation of food, as for 
roasting flesh (Ex 12®, 2 dli 35”, Is 44”, 1 Es 1”), 
for broiling fish (Jn 21®), for baking (1 K 17^, 
Jer 7”). ( 2 ) For waniith, as in Is 44”, Jer 36®®, 
Mk 14®S Lk 22®», Jn 18”, Ac 28®. In Pal. fire is 
only occasionally used for heating, and there are no 
regular fireplaces except in kitchens, but portable 
braziers or ‘ fire-pans ’ are employed. The larger 
houses have spemal ‘winter rooms’ (Jer 36®®, 

.3”). In these a cavity is made in the middle of 
the floor, in which the ‘stove ’ (n^<) is placed. When 
the fire has burnt out a wooden frame is placed 
over it, and this is covered with a carpet so as to 
retain the heat (Keil, Bib, Arch, ii. 107 ; Nowack, 
Heb, Arch, 141; Benzinger, Heb, Arch. 124). The 
Arabs in the desert use as a hearth a hole lined 
with stones (Niebuhr, Travels in Arabia, i. 209). 
The use of fire on the Sabbath for domestic pur¬ 
poses was forbidden in the law (Ex 35*; Jos. Wan, 
II, viii. 9). 8. Fire in metallurgy. Fire has been 
employed from the earliest times for refining, cast¬ 
ing, and for^g metals. Among the Scripture 
allusions to tnis use are Ex 82®® (the golden calf), 
the various references to * molten images,’ and also 
Is 44” 64”, 2 Es 16”, Sir 2®, 1 P V. 6. Fire as a 
destroying agent. Amon^ the effects of fire de- 
strootion is naturally promment. Death by fire (or 
possibly bumingq/iferexecution by another method) 
was the penalty for certain offences (Lv 20” 21®, Jos 
7”' ®®), and was also a mode of inflicting vengeance 
(2 SISJ” [?], Jer29®®, Dn 3”* ”, 2 Mac 7*). Conmaerors 
burned the idols of vanquished nations (2 K 19”, 
Is 87”), and the Israelites were specially enjoinea 
so to destroy those of the Canaanites (Dt 7®, 1 Mao 
5*®). Fire was a common means of destroying 
citi^ and property taken in war; and hence 'a 
fire' shall go forth,^ ‘ I will send (or kindle) a fire,’ 
are formtuss which occur frequently in the pro¬ 
phetical books. Setting a crop on fire was one 
way of provoking a quarrel (Jg 18**', 2 8 14^, 
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and provision was made in the law (Ex 22*) for 
making gi^d the damage done by fire accidentally 
raised. Fire was a convenient method of destroy¬ 
ing obnoxious writings (Jer 36“, 1 Mac 1“). The 
disposal of human bodies by burning was quite 
exceptional among the Ilcbrews (1 S Am 6^®), 
but the refuse oi the bodies of animals used in 
sacrifice was destroyed by fire (Lv 4** 6*® 16^, 
He 13^*). Garments infected by ‘leprosy* were to 
be burnt (Lv and it was also common to 

bum rubbish of various kinds, as stubble (Is 6*^), 
ohafi' (Mt 3^**, Lk 3^’), and tares (Mt 13**®). Topheth 
(2 e, above) is said to have become in later times a 
receptacle and burning-place of rubbish. (This is 
doubted by Robinson; see BUJ^ i. 274.) Fire is 
contemplated as the means by which the visible 
universe is to be destroyed (2 P 3^'“). 7. Fire as a 
purifying agent. This use arises from the previous 
one in cases where impurities are of a comhustible 
nature while the material to be purified is hot so 
(Nu31»). 

II. Metaphorical Usage.— Many of the fore¬ 
going properties and uses of fire have suggested fig. 
applications of tlio word. Thus we find it em¬ 
ployed as a syralK)!—1. Of God Himself, (a) Of 
His glory, in such visions as those described in 
Ezk !*• “ 10®* Dn 7® 10®. (6) Of His protecting 
presence (2 K 6^^ Zee 2®). (c) Of His holiness 
(Dt 4**, He 12®®). 2. Of God’s righteous judgment, 
which tests the deeds of men (Zee 13®, Mai 3®, 
1 Co 8^*). 3. Of God’s wrath against sin (Is 66*®* *®, 
Jer 4® 21”, La 2®*®, Ezk 21®' 22‘-’\ Am 5® 7® etc.). 
4 . Of the punishment of the wicked (Ps 68® 97®, 
Is 47”, Ezk 28*®, Mt 13®®* ®®, 2 Th 1®). Topheth or 
Gehenna (I. 6 above) suggests the language in 
Is 66®®, Jth 16*^ Sir 7”, Mt 18®, Mk 9®*^ ®®. Fire 
is the emblem of the danger which the saved 
escape (Zee 3®, Jude ®®). ‘Eternal fire* and ‘the 
lake of fire * ore images of the punishment of the 
lost (Mt 25®*, Jude ^ Rev 19®® 20*®* *®* *® 21®). 8. Of 
sin (Is 9*® 65®), and particularly of lust (Hos 7®, 
Sir ^*®), and of the mischief of the tongue (Pr 16®^, 
Ja 8®). 6. Of trouble and affliction (Ps 66*®, Is 43®, 
Jer 51®®, Ilab 2*®). 7. Of religious emotion (Ps 39®), 
and especially of prophetic inspiration, as ‘ the word 
of the Lord ’ (Jer 5*® ‘20® 23®®). 8. Of the law (2 £s 
13*). 9. Of the Holy Spirit (Mt 3**, Lk 3*®, Ac 2®). 

Reference is apparently mode in 2 Mac 10® to 
the method of procuring fire by striking steel 
against flint. With regard to fuel, the material 
used for the sacrificial tire, both in primitive and 
in later times, was wood (Gn 22®* ®, Lv 6*®). Special 
arran^ments were made for supplying the altar 
fire. The Gibeonites were made ‘hewers of wood * 
for the house of the Lord (Jos 9®®), and after the 
Exile a special wood-ofifering wa.s appointed for the 
temple (Neh 10®® 13®*). It is called by Josephus 
the festival of Xylophoria ( Wars, ii. xvii. 6). For 
ordinary purposes the staple fuel was charcoal 
(see Coal), but other materials were also used, 
such as tWns (Ps 68® 118*®, Ec 7®, Is 33*®) and 
grass (Mt 6®®, Lk 12®®). The asphaltum found 
near the Dead Sea is combustible, as is also the 
‘stink-stone* found in the same neighbourhood, 
which is burnt along with camel’s dung (Burck- 
hardt. Travels in Syria, p. 394). The last men¬ 
tioned, as well as other kinds of dung (Ezk 4*®), is 
also used alone as fuel (Niebuhr, Travels in Arabia, 
ii. 232; Wright, Palrnyra and Zenohia, p. 369). 

James Patrick. 

FIREBRAND. -See BRAND. FIREPAN.— See 
Censer. 

FIRKIN.— See Weights and Measures. 
FIRMAMENT.— See Cosmogony. 

FIRSTBORN.— See Family. 


FIRST-FRUITS (on^a?, in Lv 23®® LXX 
wpurr^eyyiifMTa ; dvapxi^). — The custom of 

ofiering first-fruits was shared by the Isr. with 
many other ancient nations, and it is also found 
m many savage religions. Frazer {Golden Bough, 
ii. 68-^) cites many examples to show that the 
new com was eaten sacramentally in order that 
the worshippers might share in the divine life of 
the com-spirit, with which it was assumed that 
the grain was instinct. The eating of the first- 
fraits is, then, similar to the earliest form of animal 
sacrifice, in which the victim was regarded as 
divine, and the essence of the sacrifice lies in 
the communal feast and the participation of all 
the worshippers in the divine life. The two still 
remain separated by an important difierence. The 
divine animal probably belonged to the kin of the 
worshippers, and the sacrificial meal strengthened 
the bond of kinship by a distribution of the com¬ 
mon life. There is no reason for assuming this 
in the case of the corn-spirit. He gives, further, 
several instances of the ofiering of the first-fruits 
to the deity, in which the sacramental idea is 
absent {Golden Bough, ii. 373-384). The offering 
is in these cases of the nature of tribute or thank- 
offering. It is considered unsafe to eat of the 
new crops till the god has received his share, 
and the rite thus falls into the same category 
as numerous others familiar to the student of 
ritual and custom. The offering of the first-fruits 
does not sanctify the rest of the crop, but it makes 
it lawful food (W. R. Smith, BS,^ 241). 

The Heb. first-fruits belong to the latter class; 
they are tribute, not the staple of a sacramental 
meal. The history is not in all points clear, partly 
owing to the shifting sense of the terminology. 
It is essential, if confusion is to be avoided, to 
keep the regulations of the codes distinct, and 
take them in their chronological order. 

(а) In the oldest legislation (JE) the first-fruits 

of the harvest are required (Ex 23*® 34®*). Twice 
the curious phrase occurs, ‘ the first of the first- 
fruits* (0*1^39 Ex 23*® 34®®, so in Ezk 44®®). 

This is taken by some to mean the first-ripe, by 
others the choicest, of the first-fruits. But prob¬ 
ably ‘ of the first-fruits * is added to explain ‘ the 
first,* the first, that is, the first-fruits. It seems 
probable that in Ex 22*® first-fruits are referred 
to in the words ?iy,971 (lit. * thy fulness and 

thy tear,* paraphrased in RV as ‘the abundance 
of thy fruits and of thy li(]^uor8*), on account of 
the mention of the firstborn in the parallel clause. 
If so, the first-fruits can hardly be confined to 
cereals, but will include wine and oil (‘ thy 
liquors ’). The LXX gives dira/)Yal dXojyot ^ sal 
\ 7 jyoO (‘first-fruits of thy threshing-floor and wine¬ 
press’). A feast was connected with the offering, 

‘ the feast of harvest, the first-fruits of thy labour * 
(Ex 23*®), ‘the feast of weeks, even of the first- 
fruits of wheat harvest* (Ex 34®®). The amount 
to be offered is not stated; it seems to have^ been 
left to the discretion of the offerer. It is inter¬ 
esting to observe that a man brought Elisha aa 
a gift ‘ bread of the first-fruits, twenty loaves of 
barley, and fresh ears of corn ’ (2 K 4®®). 

(б) In Deuteronomy (D) the Isr. is ordered to 
bring of his first-fruits in a basket to the oentrAl 
sanctuary and present it to the priest, with a pro¬ 
fession of gratitude to God for deliverance from 
Egyp. bondage and the possession of the fruitful 
land of Palestine. A feast then follows, in which 
the Levite and the stranger ore to share the 
offerer’s hospitality (Dt 26* **). According to 18® 
the priest is to receive the first-fruits of corn, 
wine, and oil, and the first of the fleece. The two 
regulations seem to be in conflict, and it has Iwen 
supposed that 18® is a later addition. Possibly 
there is no discrepancy. The basket of first-fraits 
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may be only a portion, and this may be the first* 
fruits meant in 18S the rest being kept for the 
feast, or it may be the whole and the feast not 
made of the first-fruits at all. (See Driver, Lmt. 
p. 290. He decides for the latter alternative.) It 
IS not clear what was the relation of the first- 
fruits to the Tithe. Several scholars regard them 
as really identical, but this is not certain. See 
Tithe. 

(c) As Dt 18^ claims the first - fruits for the 
Levitical priests, so Ezekiel, whose legislation 
forms the transition to the Priestly Code, claims 
for the priests (i.e. the sons of Zadok) ‘the first 
of all the first-fruits of everything,* and, in addi¬ 
tion, the first of the dough (44*®). 

(d) In the small code known as the Law of 
Holiness (H) it is enjoined that on the day after 
the Sabbath a sheaf of the first-fruits of the har¬ 
vest should be brought to the priest, who should 
wave it before the Lord. A burnt-offering and 
a meal-offering are to accompany this ceremony, 
and, till it is accomplished, no bread, parched 
corn, or fresh ears must be eaten (Lv 23^®'^^), 
Seven weeks later two wave loaves of two-tenths 
of an ephah of line flour and leavened are to be 
offered as first-fruits (Lv 2.3’^. The additional 
regulations in 23^*'*'^ are for the most part a later 
insertion interpolated from Nu 28^'*®). 

(e) In the Priestly Code (P) the rtshith and the 
hikkMm seem to be distinguished. In Nu 18*® 
the best of the corn, wine, and oil, that is, the 
rishith, belongs to the priest. In the next verse 
the hikhdrim of all that is in their land also belong 
to the priest. Probably, the hikkdrim should be 
interpreted as the first ripe raw fruits, while the 
r^Mth will be the prepared oil and wine and corn. 
(So Wellhausen, Nowack, and RV.) Accordingly, 
we find in Neh 10“ that the hikkUrim of the 

round and of the fruit trees were brought into the 

ouse of the Lord, while the rishith of dough, heave- 
offerings, fruit, wine, and oil were brought into the 
store-rooms of the temple (10*^ 12^). The distinc¬ 
tion is observed in LXX and by Philo and Josephus. 
In Nu 15®®* ®* it is enacted that the first of the dough 
also shall be given as a heave-offering. According 
to Lv 2** leaven and honey might be included in 
the first-fruits, though they could not be part of 
any offering made by fire. The meal-offering of 
first-fruits consisted of parclied com in the ear 
with oil and frankincense. Part of the corn and 
oil with all the frankincense was to be burnt 
(Lv 2*^'*®). An interesting law, which rests on 
the same principle as the law of first-fruits, is 
that of Lv 19®®'®®, which ordains that tlie fruit of 
a tree shall not be used for the first three years 
after it is planted (‘ three years shall they be os 
uncircumcised unto you’), and shall be consecrated 
to God in the fourth year. In the fifth year it 
may be eaten. 

(/) In the later period a distinction was made 
between the hikkurim and the Urdmdth (nton^t 
oblations); the fullest treatment of the subject 
is in the two tracts of the Mishna which bear 
these names. The hikkdrim were taken from 
wheat, barley, grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, 
and honey. The fruits were offered fresh by those 
who dwelt near Jems., and dried by those who 
came from a distance. The companies came in 
a procession headed by the ox for the sacrifice, 
and marched to the music of pipes. They were 
met in Jerus. by the chief priests. The offerers 
then carried their wreathed baskets on their 
shoulders to the temple courts, and were wel¬ 
comed by the Levites with the singing of Ps 30. 
Then the baskets were given to the priests, and 
the formula (Dt 26®'*®) was repeated. The iMr 
mdth were a tax for the support of the priests, and 
used only by them« and were levied on every kind 


of fruit of the ground and of trees. The choicest 
of the fruits were to be given j not more than ^ 
or less than ^ of the crop was expected. There 
was also the Ifallah (n^n), which was the first of 
the dough, of the whole piece in the case of 

rivate individuals, and in that of public 

akers. 

LiTEHATUiii.— Nowack, Rth. Archdol. il. pp. 256-257; Well¬ 
hausen, Prolegom. pp. 167, 158; Schiirer, uJP ir. 1. 237-242. 
See also Philo, Re/eslo eophini and De pretmiis sacerdotum, 

A. S. Peake. 

FIRSTLING. —A firstling * is the first (in time) of 
its kind, Pr 3® Cov. ‘ Honoure the LoRDE with thy 
substaunce, and with the iirstlinges of all thine 
encrease.’ In Macbeth, iv. i. 147, Shaks. uses the 
word of the first thoughts of the heart and the first 
acts of the hand— 

* From this moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand.' 

In EV it is used only of the firstborn of beasts, 
though the Heb. words so tr^ (i'id? or and 
n^p) are used also of the firstborn of women. 

FISH. —Fishes are very abundant in the inland 
waters of Pal. and Syria, except the Dead Sea, 
as well as in the adjacent Mediter. and the Nile. 
Even the intensely salt springs by the Dead Sea 
swarm with certain kinds of fash, while the water 
of that sea, which contains a large percentage of 
chloride of magnesium, is fatal to all animallife. 
Thousands of fish are borne by the rapid current 
of the Jordan into that sea, and, as soon as they 
reach its waters, are stupefied, and fall a prey to 
cormorants and kingfishers, or their bodies are 
washed up on the shore and feed the ravens and 
vultures. Tristram mentions forty-three species 
of fish found in inland waters. Of these the largo 
number of twenty-two are peculiar to Pal. and 
Syria, and of this number fourteen ore peculiar 
to the Jordan Valley and one to the mountain 
lake of Yamflni, S.E. of the cedars, and three 
inhabit only the Damascus lakes. Many of the 
species swarm in immense shoals in the Sea of 
Galilee and in the warm fountains by its shores, 
as well as in the Jordan and its allluents, the 
Leontes, the Orontes, and the lakes of Antioch, 
13 [em 9 , etc. Fresh-water fishes are also very 
abundant in all the perennial streams which flow 
into the Mediter., often ascending long distances, 
and not infrequently leaping up the rapids and 
cascades to reach their spawning places. The 
adjacent Mediter. is also well stocked with a large 
number of species of fish. 

The large number and great fecundity of fish 
is expressed in the Heb. name ddg, from 
to multiply abundantly. They were taken from 
the earliest times, and many of them used as food 
(Gn 9®* *). Not a few of them are highly specialized 
in form and aspect; yet, while a considerable num¬ 
ber of land animals and birds and even insects 
had names in Heb., not a single species of fish is 
named in the Scriptures. The only attempt at 
classification was into dean and unclean iLv ll®**®). 
The former comprised those which had fins and 
scales; the latter, all others. This distinction 
was recop^nized in ancient Egypt (Wilkinson, Anc, 
Egyp, iii. 68, 69), and under el-Hdkim, who pro¬ 
hibited the sale of unclean fish (Lane, Mod, Egyp, 
i. 132). The good and bad fish (Mt 13“) may nave 
referred to this distinction, or to some other 
standard of excellence. The writer has seen s 
fisherman on the Mediter. coast in his anger beat 
to a jelly the head of a fish to which he objected. 

* Trom first and ling a suffix with varving force but generalljr 
dimin.. seen also in changeling, darling, failing, fondling, 
foundling, Msliiw, hireling, inkling, nestling, nurseiing, seedling 
stripling, starveling, underling, worldling. 
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At other times they cast them away on the shore, 
or back into the water. 

The Hebrews seem to have classified together all 
creatures living in the waters, whether ‘whales’ 
AV, or ‘sea-monsters’ RV (Gn Heb. tan‘ 
or ‘groat fish’ (Jon ddg gddhCl)^ 

or the ‘living creature that moveth’ (Gn 1 ®‘), or 
‘fish’ (v.»). 

The fish was an object of idolatry in all the 
anciont world. The Philistines Avorshipped Dagon, 
the Fish-god (1 S 6 ^), who was represented with 
the body of a man and the tail of a fish (but see 
Daqon, p. 644*}. lleiice it was forbidden to make 
an image of a fish (Dt 4^®), Avhich to the Heb. 
includea, as before said, all living creatures in 
the water (Ex 20^). G. E. Post. 

FISHER.— Fisher, says Bradley {Oxf. Er^. Dict.)^ 
is now archaic, being superseded in ordinary use 
by ‘fisherman.* AV has /ollowed previous versions 
in giving ‘fisher* in Is 19®, Jer 16% Ezk 47^® (3n» 
only plu.), Mt 4'®*^®, Mk P®* (AXteus), though it 
has ‘ fisherman * after Tind. and the others (except 
Wyc. and Rhem.) in Lk 5® (dXteiJt). For the ‘ fisher’s 
coat* of Jn 2V see Coat.- 

FISHIN6. —The natural history of Palestine fish 
has been little studied. Along the coast there 
are the usual Mediterranean varieties, Avith an 
undue proportion of mullet. Some 33 varieties of 
fresh-water fish have been counted in the Jordan 
Valley, where fish swarm in Galilee as remarked by 
Tristram, and in the waters of Merom one may see 
tons taken in one day by a drag-net. The fact that 
the fish of this basin resemble African species Avas 
first observed by Josephus. ‘There are several 
kinds of fish in it (Galilee), different both to the taste 
and sight from those elsewhere.’ Also ho says of 
the Caj)harnaum fountain, ‘ it produces the Coracin 
fish’ {liJ III. X. 8). Several Nilotic species abound. 
The Chromides, carp-like, are called by the Arabs 
‘combs,* from their fiat sliajie and projecting spines. 
Of the Siluridai, sheat fish {Clarias Macraean- 
ikies, Arab. Berhoot) ^rows to the size of 3 or 4 ft.; 
its flesh is much prized. Most abundant are the 
barbel and bream, while dace, bleak, and loaches are 
found. Eels are in many streams, and SAvarm in 
the Orontes. Near Tripoli is a pool full of sacred 
fish. Fossil fish, beautifully preserved in the 
Lebanon limestone, are of existing genera. While 
not strictly fish, we may mention that along the 
coast are dolphins, seals, and Avhales—the Iavo 
latter very rare. The ‘ badger skins ’(AV Ex 26^^) 
Avere probably of the Red Sea dugong, a marine 
mammal, whose skin is used noAv ; and the HebreAv 
term corresponds to Arab, tuhas, which includes 
this animal. 

Fishes technically are not mentioned in the 
creative acts of the fifth period except as included 
in the terms lit. ‘swarmer’ (AV ‘moving 
creature’), and d’piki (AV ‘OTeat whales/ 

RV ‘great sea-monsters’). The first of these 
terms occurs more specifically Lv IP® d:ijo n^. 
The dominion of man, however, it is interesting 
to note, is given over fish, d;o ui (Gn 1 ®®, renewed 
Gn 9^ cf. Ps 8 ®). 

Fish Avere a staple article of diet in Egypt, and 
their loss part of the plague (Ex 718 * ^i). The 
Israelites murmured, ‘avo remember the fish we 
did eat freely* (Nu IP). The ceremonial law 
declared all that had not ‘fins and scales* an 
‘abomination ’ (Lv IP'*'-*). The repeated prohibi¬ 
tion of worship of anything ‘ that is in the water 
under the earth* (Ex 20^), ‘the likeness of any 
fish that is in the Avaters beneath the earth’ 

g ~)t 4^®), was needed, for the Philistines worshipped 
agon s=‘ little fish * (1 S 6® ; but see art. Dagon). 
It has also been alleged (but see Baethgen, Rcl.-ges» 


60) that ‘ Sidon was the fish goddess of Phoenicia * 
(Tristram). This cult existed both in Assyria and 
India. Solomon, in his wisdom, ‘spake of the 
fishes* (IK 4®*). In the time of Nehemiah, fish, 
probably cured, were brought by the Tyrians to 
Jerusalem (Neh 13*®), whore we know there was a 
‘ Fish-gate.’ See Jerusalem. 

The ‘great fish (‘?’n 3 Jon 1 *’) prepared* for 
Jonah has been supposed to be a shark or Avhale. 
Both AV and RV tr. Krjros in Mt 12 ^® ‘ whale * (RVm 
‘sea-monster*). The fact that a killer-whale, 21 
ft. long, can swallow porpoises and seals Avould 
imply that a much larger Avhale might swallow a 
man. Part of the skeleton of a whale, 43 ft. long, 
is in the museum of the Syr. Prot. College, Boirfit. 
The carcass of this whale was cast by a storm on 
the coast near Tyre. 

As a type of restoration, Ezk 47®* *® tells us that 
in the Dead Sea ‘ shall be a very great multitude 
of fish.* ‘ These fish shall be according to their 
kinds, as the fish of the great sea, exceeding 
many.* 

Fish in NT brought a livelihood to the apostles ; 
they are one of the ‘good gifts* (Mt 7*®) twice 
miraculously multiplied to the multitudes (Mt 
1717 * i 584 ir.j Broiled fish was eaten by our 
Saviour (Lk 24**®) and ^iven by Him to the disciples 
(Jn 21 ®- *®). The discrimination between good and 
bad fish is used as a type of final separation of classes 
of men (Mt 13^). To the early Christians the fish 
became a sacred symbol, the Greek word ix^vi 
being formed by the initial letters of the four 
Gr. words used in the confession, ‘Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, Saviour’ ('l-qaavt Xpio-ro's, 0€oO ufos, 
Swri}/)). T).C,A. 8,v. 

As formerly, so now, in the East fishing is the 
occupation of the simple and poor, and Avholly un¬ 
known as a pastime. The methods and means 
haA^e likewise changed but little. These were 
principally— 

( 1 ) The small net cast by hand, D^n (Ezk 26®* 
32® 47*®, Hab 1 *®* *^ Mic 7\ Ec 7®®), Uktvov (Mt 4®« 
etc.), d/jL(f>ip\y)<rrpov (Mt 4*®, Mk 1 *®). This is very 
commonly employed still. The present writer has 
Avatched its use at Tabiglia (proliably Bethsaida), 
where fish gather at the outlet of streams into the 
lake. 

( 2 ) The seine, (Is 19®) or (Hab 1 *®), 
ffayfjvT). This was used in two ways—either let 
down into the deep and draAvn together in a 
narrowing circle and then draAvn into the boat or 
boats (Lk 5^ ®), or as a semicircle draAvn to the 
shore (Mt 13^®). Both these methods are seen 
daily. 

(3) The hook, npn (Is 19®, Job 41*), njv, Tp (Am 4®), 

AyKicTTpop (Mt This was used with a line, 

V^n, but no mention is made of a rod, as fly-fishing 
is unknown. Hab 1 *® mentions all the three 
methods Ave have described. 

(4) The harpoon or spear (Job 4P), EV ‘ barbed 

irons’ (nhs^), ‘fish spears’ (d’J^ This is a 

method depicted on Egyptian and Assyrian monu¬ 
ments. At present it is practised only at night 
by torchlight. 

In spite of the mistranslations ‘fish pools* 
(Ca7® AV), ‘ponds for fish’ (la 19*® AV), there is 
no evidence that the pools of the Bible were used 
for fish culture. 

The Turkish Government now taxes fishing as 
an occupation, and also takes 20 per cent, of the 
price of the fish sold in the seaporte, and collects 
this again if the fish are taken to another port. 
The fislieries of Merom and Galilee are farmea out 
to contractors, who forbid all others to engage in 
the trade. 

As an occupation fishing has been honoured by 
the selection of its followers as apostles; by being 
the object of Jesus’ special favour on two occasions 
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(Lk5^^*, Jn 21) ; and chosen as the type of earnest, 
skilful soul-saving (Mk 1 *^ Lk 5^®). 

W. K. Eddy. 

FIBH-GATE.—See Jkkusalem. 

FISH- POOL occurs in AV of Ca V * Thine eyes 
are [like] tlie fish-pools of Heshbon,* but the exact 
translation is simply ‘pools’ (so RV; Heb. nbi?, 
LXX Mfipai), See Hitzig, ad loc.^ and art. Hesh- 
BON. Equally unwarrantable is the introduction 
of ‘ lish ’ m Is 19^®, where AV, following Ibn Ezra, 
tr. 15 ^ 'IrrV? * all that make sluices [and] 

ponds for fish.’ The passage is obscure (see 
Skinner, ad loc.), but probably the correct tr“ is 
that of RV, ‘ all they that work for hire shall be 
grieved in soul.’ * It is possible that the elsewhere 
unexampled (for VW was a play suggested by 
the employment of the ‘ workers for hire ’ in the 
construction of water-tanks (Q'2?3B; so Del. quot¬ 
ing Ehrentreu, ad loc.). The LXX, while agree¬ 
ing with this tr“ of {\vxr)dii<rovrai Kal tA* 

^uxAs iropltjov<Tiv)f gives * manufacturers of strong 
drink* (iroioOvrcs rhv fC 0 o»'),t instead of ‘workers for 
hire.’ They must have read ^or 

J. A. Selbib. 

FITCHES. —AV gives fitches in the text in 
two places. 1. Ezk 4“. Here the Heb. is 
ku§,^emetht in AVm and RV spelt. We believe 
the plant intended is the kirseneh or kirsenneh of 
the Arabs, Vicia Ervilia, L. The same Heb. word 
is used in two other places (Ex 9®*, Is 28“), where 
AV has rije and RV spelt (see Rye). 2. Is 
Here the Heb. is ke?ah. This is the nutmeg 
flowerj Nigella sativaf L., a Ranunculaceoua plant, 
cultivated everywhere in the East for its olack 
seeds, which are used as a condiment and a 
medicine. It is called in Arab. sh'Hniz^ or shihniz, 
and habhat el-baraJcahy i.e, the seed of blessing^ or 
eldmbbat es-sauda^ i.e. the black seea. An Arab, 
proverb says, ‘in the black seed is the medicine 
for every di.sease.’ Avicenna recommends it in 
dyspepsia, and for broncliial and other affections. 
Orientals often put a pinch of the seeds on the 
middle of the upper surface of the flat loaves of 
bread before baking. In baking they adhere. 
Pliny alludes to their use by bakers {Nat. Hist. 
xix. 62). They are believed to assist digestion. 
They have a warm aromatic flavour and carmina¬ 
tive properties. Like other seeds produced in 
small quantities, as cummin, they are often beaten 
out with a stick, as mentioned in Is 28^, instead 
of being threshed out with the mOrag. 

G. E. Post. 

FLAG. —Two Heb. words are tr^ by flag. 1. 
(’dAw ; &X^i [in LXX of Sir 40^® this was supposed 
till 1896 to represent the Heb. ’dM] ^ovrofwv) 
occurs in three connexions, {a) Where the kine 
feed in an *dhu (Gn 4D'*®). ( 6 ) Where Bildad 
asks, ‘ Can the rush (k^ji, irivrvpo^) grow up without 
mire? can the flag (injjji, ^otrrofiov) grow without 
water?’ (Job 8 ^^). (c) In a passage (Hos 13^) 

where both AV and RV, following the LXX, give 
brethren for ^dhtrn, which the Oxf. Heb. Lex. 
regards as a plural of abbreviated from D’lotJ 
^dhdwim, the context seeming to point to a water 
plant, withering before the E. wind, which dries 
up its spring. In the passage in Job the gbrn^ 
and the ^dhu occur in the two members of a 
parallelism. RVm gives for gdme * papyrus,* and 
for ‘reed-grass’ (cf. Ebers, Egypten u. die 
Biieh&r Moses, 338 f.). The latter is no more 
definite than fla^, and therefore only confuses 
the question of identity by another term. We 

* Baihl has * ponds of rest,* where the waters rest and are 
retained 1 Ibn Ezra gives * where are the souls of the Ash ’; 
this is also adopted by Klmchi in his Lexicon (Spools in which 
they hunt fishO» in his Comm, he mentions it, out he himself 
offers the same explanation as the BY. 

t Properly * beer,' which was a favourite Egyptian beverage. 


have the authority of the LXX that the gdms 
was the srdTupos, papyrus, and the ^dhu, ^odropor, 
which some believe to be Cyperus esculentua, L., 
the edible galingale, and others Butomus umhe^ 
latus, L., the flowering rush, both swamp plants. 

(Gn 41**'®) should oe rendered * in the flower¬ 
ing rushes,* or ‘in the sedges,’ or ‘in the fens.’ 
Similarly, the doubtful wn^^dhtm (Hos 13^®). The 
same indefiniteness is found in the Arab, term 
rabV, which means literally ‘spring,’ and refers 
to ‘spring herbage,* and luxJf, which refers to 
Graminece and Cyperacece in general. It is also 
found in the English ‘grass.’ 

2 . 'jm {^ph, k\os, carectum) is used (a) of the 
sedgy or reedy plants on a river’s bank (Ex 2 ®*, 
Is 19®); ( 6 ) of weeds (Jn 2®), meaning sea-weeds. 
From the presence of these, and perhaps of other 
marine growths, as of coral, the Rea Sea was 
named {yam-^dph). G. E. POST. 

FLAGON occurs five times in AV, but in only 
one of these instances is the tr“ retained by R V, 
namely Is 22 ^, where both VSS tr. by 

‘ vessels of flagons.’ or (when not used for 
a musical instrument) generally means a leather 
pitcher. Here it is perhaps an earthenware bottle. 
On the other hand, KV introduces ‘ flagons ' in two 
instances where it is not found in AV, namely 
Ex 25®* 37^® (in both nV^j^jj). This tr“ is probably 
correct (see CuP), although RV gives ‘cups* for 
the same Heb. word in Nu 4^. In all these three 
passages A V has * covers. ’ In the remainin g four in¬ 
stances where AV gives * flagons,* the Heb. is 
(2 S 6 ^ 1 Ch 16®, Hos 3* [d' 3 ^ Ca 2® ; 

cf. vp ‘ the raisin-cakes [AV ‘ founda¬ 

tions ’] of Kir-haresoth,’ Is IG"^). The meaning of 
this word is a ‘ pressed cake . . . composed of 
meal, oil, and aibs* (W. R. Smith, 0Tj(fl 434, 
n. 7). Hence in 2 S 6 ^^ 1 Ch 16®, RV gives ‘cake 
of raisins’ for AV ‘flagon [of wine],’ in Hos 3 ^ 
‘cakes of raisins’ for ‘flagons of wine,* and in 
Ca 2 ® ‘raisins’ (RVm ‘cakes of raisins’) for 
‘ flagons.* The LXX has in 2 S 6 ^® \dyayoy dvh 
TTjydvov, in 1 Ch 16® dpopelrr}, in Hos 3 ^ v^pfiara 
perd ffTa<f)L5o^, and in Ca 2 ® p6poL. Luther, who like 
AV adopted a false Rabbinical derivation and 
interpretation of tr. in 2 S 6 ^® and 1 Ch 16* 

ein Ndssel Wein, and in Hos 3 ^ eine Kanne Weins. 
In Ca ‘ 2 ® he has Blumen. In Kautzsch’s AT we 
find for 2 S 6 ^® and 1 Ch 16® Bosincnkuchen, and 
for Hos 3^ and Ca 2 ® Traubenkuchen. See further 
under Food, p. 32^ J, A. Selbie. 

FLAX (n<?^s pishtdh, \lvov, linum). —The Heb. 
and its equivalents in Gr., Lat., and Eng. are 
used ( 1 ) for the growing plant (Ex 9 ®^); ( 2 ) for 
the statics when cut (Jos 2 ® ' 5 ^ 9 , XivoKoXapij, 

stipulm lini)\ (3) for a •wick made of the fibres 
(Is 42® 43^^ AV ‘tow,’ RV * flax,’ marg. ‘ a wick’). 
The root form p^heth, with sutlix pishti, 
LXX ddbvid pov, is also used for the flax fibres 
(Hos 2 ®*®). The plural of the same, pishttm, 
is used for the hackled fibres (Pr 31“ Is 19®); 
these are twisted into cords (Jg 15*®) or woven 
into stuff (Dt 22 **). The shorter fibres are called 
nqyj ni'dreth = tow (Jg 16®, Is 1®*). The plural 
pishttm is also used for linen (Lv 13®®*®*), as well 
as for linen garments (vv.®’*®®, LXX Iparltp jriw- 
7rvlv(p, Ezk 44“ ^oXAj Xivois), 

Flax, Linum sativum, L., is a plant of the 
order Linacece, which has ^en cuRivated from 
the earliest periods of the world’s history. It is 
a perennial, with slender stalks, 2 to 3 ft. high, 
linear-lanceolate leaves, and showy blue flowers. 
Its st^ks produce the strong fibres out of which 
linen is manufactured. These stalks were dried 
on the flat roofs of the houses (Jos 2 ®), then 
steeped in water to cause the decay of the pulp. 
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then hackled (I 0 19^) to straighten the fibres and 
comb out the shorter ones, which are tow (Jg 16®, 
Is 1^^). It was regarded as a crop of importance 
(Ex Hos 2®). Linen garments were used by 
the priests, etc. (Lv 13^^- '^®); the material is usually 
spoken of as sMsh (a name still retained in the 
Arab, shdsh^ which is used for the grade of cotton 
cloth known in English as cheese-cloth). The mum¬ 
mies of Egypt were swathed in linen bandages. 

G. E. Post. 

FLAYING.--See Crimes and Punishments. 

« 

FLEA (e>yi5 par'6sh, \f/6\\oSt pulex).—Aji insect, 
Pulex irritanSi L., universal in warm climates, 
and a groat pest to man and the animals which 
it infests. Insignificant as it is, its bite is very 
irritating, often causing considerable swelling and 
intolerable itching, which roks its victim of man^ 
an hour of sleep, and makes him ridiculous in his 
frequently vain efl'orts to catch his tormentor. 
The habit of the natives of the East of sleeping 
in the same clothes which they wear by day, and 
spreading their beds on the mats on which they 
sit, contributes much to the multiplication of the 
insect in their houses and camps. Fleas swarm 
esp. in the filthy tents of the Bedawln, and in 
stables and dog kennels. The flea is mentioned 
by David (1 S 24'^),* who compares himself to 
this contemptible insect, in order to ridicule the 
insensate character of Saul’s persecution by liken¬ 
ing it to the vain hunt above alluded to. In Ex 
8« KVm has ‘ fleas * for * lice ’ (wh. see). 

G. E. Post. 

FLESH, represented by in OT, and by 

ffdp^ and xotas in NT. occurs very seldom in 
comp, witn the constant word 1 ^^, but seems to 
cover some of the same meanings, particularly flesh 
for food, and flesh of consanguinity. Cf. rs 73®® 
78*®' Pr 1P’, Jer 61*®, Lv 25'*®. icp^at is only used 
twice in NT, and each time in the phrase Kpta 
fayeiv, Ro 14*S 1 Co 8**. It is impossible to do 
justice to the biblical uses of this term Flesh with¬ 
out clearly distinguishing at least the following 
five meanings;— 

!• Substance of an animal hody^ whether of 
beast or of man (e.p. Gn 41®, Lv 4**, Job 31®*, 1 Co 
16®®). For this use of the term in its application 
to Food and to Sacrifices, see under these words. 
It denotes the living human iKidy in such places os 
Ex 4^ Lv 13*® 17 *®. Indeed, through a great part 
of OT flesh is ^uivalent to the whole human 
Body, on the principle mentioned s.v.^ in which 
application, it is to be noted, that the LXX often 
renders(sing.), in accordance with Gr. idiom, by 
the plural edpset {e.g. Gn 40*®, Nu 12*®, Job 32®®), 
and even by o-w^a {e.g. Lv 16®, 1 K 21®^). 

2 . Relatwn^ of consanguinity or by marriage 
Js.y. Gn 2®* 37", Neh 6®, ts 68’, Mt 19®, 1 Co 10*^). 
The literal word is used in the orig. in places where 
the versions, our own included, employ a peri¬ 
phrasis * near of kin ’ {e.g. Lv 18® 26*®). In the 
same significance, the fuller phrase * flesh and 
bones * is peculiarly biblical {e.g. Gn 2®* 29*®, Jg 9®, 
2 S 6 * lO*®- **, Eph 6^ cf. Lk 24^). 

8. Creature nature generally, human nature 
pe^icularly. In this use it can denote all terres¬ 
trial beinp possessing life (Gn 7®*); especially the 
finite earthly creature in contrast with God and 
with the spirit which immediately comes from 
God. * The Egyptians are men, and not God; and 
their horses flesh, and not spirit’ (Is 31®). The 
frailness and dependence of man is the thing 
marked by this contiast {e.g. Gn 6®, Job 34*®, Ps 
66 ® 78*®, is 40® * quoted 1 P 1**). There is a per¬ 
sistent tendency in translators and commentators 
to ignore this peculiarly biblical antithesis, and 

* Its mention in 1 S is due to corruption in MT (see 
Driver, Wellh., Budde, ad loc.). 


confound it 'with the Greek antithesis between 
material and immaterial. Further, though finite 
and creaturely weakness is implied in it, there is 
not necessarily any moral disparagement, e.j/. ‘ all 
flesh ’ is used for the ‘ whole liuman race ’ m con¬ 
nexions that are most honourable, e.a. Ps 66* 
146®*, Is 40®, J1 2®®. Conclusive as to this is the 
use of ‘ flesh * for the humau nature of our Lord 
(Jn 1*®, Ro 1® 9®, 1 Ti 3*®). In the same line with 
this stands the more expanded phrase Mlesli and 
blood’ for human nature on its earthly side in 
contrast with something greater than itself (Mt 
16*^ 1 Co 15®®, Gal 1*», Eph 6*®, He 2**, to which 
should perhaps be added Jn 1*®). This phrase is 
peculiar to the NT, though germane to the OT 
idea ‘ the life of the flesh is in the blood,’ and the 
beginning of the usage can be traced to the OT 
Apocr. writers (cf. Sir 14*® 17®*). It is common in 
Rabbinical literature. This whole biblical use of 
the term ‘ flesh ’ in application to man means that 
he is 80 called from his creaturely nature, or from 
his nature on its creaturely side. 

4 . As one constituent of human nature (the 
corporeal) combined or contrasted with the others. 

OT usage presents a variety of such combina¬ 
tions. The whole of man is expressed as ‘flesh’ 
and ‘soul’ in Ps 63*, Job 13** 14-®; as ‘flesh’ and 
‘heart’ in Ps 73®®, Ezk 44^*®, Ec 11*®, Pr 14®®; as 
‘flesh,* ‘heart,’ and ‘soul,’ Ps 84®, in all which a 
duality of outer and inner, or lower and higher in 
man, is plainly intended. But so far is ‘ flesh ’ 
from being despised in these contrasts that it is 
joined M'itli the higher elements in the relation of 
the whole man to (iod and to his future (?) hopes, as 
in Ps 63* 16® 84®, Job 19'*®. In the NT its use in this 
sense for the lower element in man, without any 
ethical disparagement, though not very frequent, 
is still clear. In a sullicient number of passages it 
occurs coupled with ‘spirit,’ in the Pauline writ¬ 
ings as well as others, to show that these two are 
the natural elements of which man is made up, 
exactly as ‘flesh’ and ‘soul,’ ‘flesh’ and ‘heart’ 
are in the OT {e.g. Mt 26**, Ro 2®®- *», 1 Co 5®). 
‘ Flesh ’ is used by St. Paul of corporeal presence, 
cognizable by the senses, in contrast to fellowship 
in ‘ spirit ’ (2 Co 5*®, Col 2*' ®), indeed of man^s 
earthly or bodily life without moral qualifica¬ 
tion (Gal 2®®, Ph 1®®). Even when man's sinful 
state is the topic, the dual nature is sometimes 
expressed in the usual terms; ‘ desires of the flesh 
and of the mind ’ (Eph 2®), ‘ defilement of the flesli 
and spirit’ (2 Co 7*), seem to mean that man’s 
nature, in both its constituent parts, is attectod by 
sin. Theie is a use of this antithesis, Ixitween 
flesh and spirit, in application to Christ, which 
points to lower and higher elements in His person¬ 
ality quite peculiar to Himself {e.g. Ro I®**, 1 Ti 
3*®, 1 P 3*®). 

A Its ethical or doctrinal sense. Besides the 
morally indill’erent applications of flesh already dis¬ 
cussed, there is in the NT, and esp. in the Pauline 
writings, a use of it which is charged with ethical 
or doctrinal content. It is thus used once in 
contrast with ‘mind’ (Ro 7*®), more frequently 
with ‘spirit’ (Ko 8**®'8.®.la. giLas qsJ 

In the same manner the adjectives ‘fleshly,’ 
‘ carnal ’ are contrasted with ‘ spiritual ’ in Ro 7**, 
1 CoS*'***, 2 Co 1*®, Col 2** ‘fmshly mind,’ orig. 
‘mind of the flesh.’* That in tne connexions 
cited above flesh with its adjective has reference 
to the principle of sin and its seat in man’s fallen 
nature, while ‘ spirit ’ and ‘ spiritual * refer to the 
principle of the regenerate or divine life in man, 

* There occurs in the tame writings a quite unethical use of 
•carnal'as equivalent to ‘ corporeal'or ^earthly,'Sijr, Ro 1697, 
1 Oo ®**, 2 Oo 8* lO'*, He 7i«; for the complications both of read¬ 
ing and rendering in these passages, created by the use of 
or see Trench, N.T. Synonyms^ s.v. 
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hardly be questioned. But various have been 
the accounts p^ven of the rationale of this meta¬ 
phorical or indirect use of flesh and * fleshly * in a 
theol<^cal or doctrinal sense. Writers like Hol- 
gten, Pfleiderer, Schenkel make strenuous efforts, 
without much success, to derive this peculiarly 
Pauline application of the term from the older 
sense of it as denoting the weakness and frailty of 
man's nature. The only account which seems to 
satisfy all the ideas involved is that the ‘carnal* 
denotes the sinful element in man’s nature, be¬ 
cause that element entering his nature now in the 
ordinary course of human production is an inherit¬ 
ance of the flesh; whereas the ‘ spiritual ’ is that 
which comes into it from above, or is given in the 
New Birth. This explanation is confirmed by our 
Ix)rd’s words, reported in Jn 3®. For some further 
remarks on this question and on the possible con¬ 
nexion of all the meanings of flesh here noted, see 
Psychology. J. Laidlaw. 

FLESH-HOOK.— See Food. 

FLESHLY. FLESHY.— Modem editions of AV 
have retained the distinction between ‘ fleshly' and 
* fleshy 'of 1611. h’leshly is that which belongs to 
the flesh and not the spirit, earned. It occurs in 
NT 2 Co 1 P 2^1 (aaoKLKds), Col 2^® ‘ fleshly mind' 
(poOs trapKds, ‘ mind of the flesh ’). In Ad. Est 
14^®. the meaning is apparently simply mortal 
{adpKiPoi). Fleshy is that which is made of flesh 
(and not of stone), soft, tender^ Sir 17^*, 2 Co 3® 
{(rdpKtPos), The distinction did not appear in the 
earlier versions: Wyc, Tind. Gen. Bish. have 
‘ fleshly* in 2 Co 3®, (Jov. has ‘fleshy.* Nor was it 
obsjerved by Eng. writers of the day: T. Wright 
(1604), Passions^ V. iv. 212, says, ‘Fleshy concupis¬ 
cence deserveth rather the name of Mercenarie 
Lust then Love,’ and Culpepper and Cole, Anat. 
I. xvii. 46, ‘Such as are given to fleshy desires 
have larger Kidneys than ordinary.* But once 
made it is well worth maintaining. 

J. Hastings. 

FLESH-POT.-See Food. 

FLIES.— -See Fly and Plague, 

FLINT (in OT dKp 6 T 0 p. 0 Sf (rreped rr&pa ; IS, 

dKp&ropoSf irhpd, erreped irlrpa ; in Apocr. 

dKp6To/JiOif Kdx^a^) is the term by which the fore¬ 
going Heb. words are rendered, in AV generally, 
and in RV uniformly. The reference in every 
case is to a rock or stone whose characteristic 
quality is hardness or sharpness. The Gr. equiva¬ 
lents have a general rather than a definite mean¬ 
ing, dK^ofjLos being elsewhere (Sir 40^® 48^’) tr^ 
‘ hard (KV sheer) rock,* while in Is 2®' 6H (rreped 
irirpa stands in LXX for nw (rock); though, on the 
other hand, in Job 22 ^ ns is representea in Vulg. 
by silex. On the whole, flint is the substance 
which best fulfils the conditions stated, and in the 
passages where small stones rather than masses 
of rock are referred to it is probably the true 
rendering. 

corresponds to Assyr. elmAht {ZDMO xl. 728), which 
teems to mean any hard stone used for striking fire, even rock 
crystal or diamond. According to Hommel (FSBA^ xv. 201), 
eltnAht Is abbreviated from algamthi (Heb. Ezk 1311. is 

383!i), both bei^ variants of gilgamish or grbilaamUh, which is 
a synonym of wMubart an ancient Bab. fire deity. 

Flint is the name given to the rock from which 
Moses brought water in the wilderness (Dt 8“^, 
Ps 114®, ms 11®). Flints were the primitive 
instruments of circumcision (Ex 4®® RV, Jos 6®* • 
RV). In the latter passage LXX expands r)\3r\t} 
into fJMxalpas verpLpas iK irirpas dKpord/JLOv. 
The LXX additions to Joshua relate how these 
knives of flint were preserved as a memorial in 


Timnath-serah, and were buried with Joshua there 
(21®®^ 24®®*). In 1 Mac the absence of flints in 
a plain is given as a reason why cavalry should 
not be encountered there, as slingers would thus be 
at a disadvantage. The word used is K' 6 xXaf, and 
it is found in a similar connexion in the LXX of 
1 S 14^®, which, however, does not correspond with 
the MT (Wellhausen, Text der BB, Sam, 87, 88 ; 
Driver, Heh, Text of Sam. 82, 83). In the Song of 
Moses ‘oil from the rocky flint* (Dt 32^*) is a 
poetical way of describing olive.s growing on rocky 
soil (see Job 29®). In Job 28®, to illustrate man's 

E ower and skill, it is said that the miner puts forth 
is hand upon the flinty rock, and overturns the 
mountains. Tlie hoofs of the Assyrian horses are 
compared to flint (Is 6 ®®), which is also an emblem 
of prophetic resoluteness (Is 50’, Ezk 3®). 

Flint is a form of silica, a mineral which occurs 
in its purest condition as quartz. Flint is found 
in bands and nodules in certain calcareous rooks, 
notably in chalk, in various parts of the world. 
It is exceedingly hard, and breaks with a glassy 
fracture and sharp edges. When pieces of it are 
struck together, or against steel, sparks are 
emitted, and this method of obtaining fire has 
been used from the earliest times. It is probably 
alluded to in 2 Mac 10®. Flints are often dark 
coloured owing to impurities. Their origin is one 
of the problems of geology not yet completely 
solved, but it is supposed that the siliceous frame¬ 
work of certain marine organisms was dissolved, 
and afterwards deposited in cavities, or actuidly 
substituted for the material of other organic 
remains. 

A ^reat part of Palestine and the Sinaitio penin¬ 
sula IS composed of Cretaceous strata, whicn pass 
on the W. into Nummulitic (Eocene) limestone. 
In both of these formations flints are found; and 
in some of the strata, especially those which line 
the Jordan Valley, they are particularly abundant 
(Green, Physical Geology t 231-33; Hull, »^1VP61). 

James Patrick. 

FLOCK. — Four Heb. words are ti^ flock : — 
1. Tiy 'SdeVf TToifipioPt dyiXyj. This word, when 
used alone (Gn 2 ^ ®, Jg 5*®, 1 S 17®®, Ps 78*®, Ca V 
etc.), usually signifies a flock of sheep or goats, or 
both mingled. It corresponds to the Arab. kati\ 
The exception to this is in Gn 32^®* ^®, where it is 
tr** drove, (Gn 29®, J1 1 *“, Mic 5®) signifies 

flocks of sheept and "lu;? niy, in the same sentence 
in Jl, is herds of eattle^ and D’jyn niy (Ca 4^ 6 ®) flock 
of goats, mn’ iiy (Jer 13*’) is the flock of J'\ that 
is, God's people (cf. Zee ICF), and ((ia 6 *) 

a /lock of eives. nny the tower of 'ider (the 
flock) (Gn 36®*) is a place near Bethlehem, men* 
tioned again (Mic 4®) as the ‘ hill * (marg. ‘ Heb. 
Ophel’) of the daughter of Zion. Some suppose 
it to have been a tower on the hill Ophel at 
Jerusalem. If Ophel be Zion, the allusion would 
1)0 perfect in its details. See Herd. 

2. jtlJt This word, which means is 

the original of most of the passages in OT tr^ 
flock. It corresponds to the Arab, ddn, but ddn 
refers to sheep as distin^ished by naving wool, 
from goats^ which are Known by the name of 
mdz, ^ 6 'n may include both, (5n 38*’ RV (cf. 
AV) ‘ I will send thee a kid of the goats from 
the flock * (?d*n). In some cases the context makes 
it clear that it does not include both, as in 1 8 25® 
‘ he had three thousand sheep (?^’n), and a thou¬ 
sand goats {'izsAm), and he was shearing his sheep 
(?d'n) in Carmel.* Where jd’n and bdJ^r are men¬ 
tioned together, they are always ti*^ flocks and 
Jierds, It would be better, in every case where 
the context does not clearly demand the rendering 
flockf to translate tpd'n sheep. 

8 . filkn njpp mikneh hasp^'n (Gn 47*’), is tr‘* AV, 
RV ‘flocks,* RVm ‘cattle of flocks.* It would 
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have been better rendered possession of sheep^ and 
mikneh hahhdkdrt in the same verse, possession of 
oxen (cf. Ec 2^). 

4. JO mihieh (Ps 78^), is tr^ AV, RV * flocks.* 
It is elsewhere generally rendered * cattle ’; once 
* possessions* (Ec 2?). 

The NT words for flock are volfMvrf and volfivLov^ 
the latter of which is used exclusively in a fig. 
sense of the Church (Lk 12“^, Ac 20’^, 1 P 6^ etc.). 

G. E. Post. 

FLOOD (Gn 6-9*’^). — A story connected with the 
early history of man, which tells how, in con¬ 
sequence of their sins, especiall v those of violence, 
God destroyed by a flood the wnole race, excepting 
only Noah and his family and two (or seven) pairs 
of every animal. These were saved in a huge ark 
or chest, which Noah had been directed to make 
when first warned of the coming flooil. As the 
waters were abating, Noah sent forth a raven 
which did not return, and afterwards a dove twice 
at a week’s interval, in order to ascertain whether 
the OTound was dry. This was shown to be so by 
the dove returning the second time with an olive 
leaf in her mouth. The ark finally settled on Mt. 
Ararat. On leaving the ark, Noah oftered up a 
sacrilice which apneased God, who promised never 
again to destroy tiie earth with a flood. 

Simple and uniform as this story appears, it is 
a fact ailmitting of no reasonable doubt that the 
account of Genesis is really composed of two Flood 
stories, which, while agreeing in general purport, 
difler considerably both in character and detail. 
One belongs to the early source of the Hexateiich 
known as J, the other to the post-exilic P. They 
may be cUjarly distinguished here by the names of 
God and other well-known characteristics of these 
documents. The sections ascribed to .1 in Kautzsch’s 
A T are 0*’* to 

P 11. 11-16*. 18-31 ^3b-8. 18*. 14-19 Ql-l? 

see below). It will be sufficient to notice that 
in P we find the minute directions regarding the 
construction and size of the ark, the blessing of 
Noah, the laws against murder and eating blood, 
the covenant of the rainbow ; in J only wo have 
the picturesque narrative of sending out the raven 
and the dove, and the sacrifice or Noah, which 
80 pleased J'' that He determined never again to 
curse the ground. In some respects the accounts 
of J and P contradict each other, (a) According 
to P one ]>air of every kind of animals is to be 
selected (6*^'**), according to J seven pairs of clean 
and two of unclean (7** *). ^ But in 7®* ®, where the 
actual entry is made, a reviser has, it would seem, 
combined the statements of J and P so as to agree 
with P. As it stands, the distinction between clean 
and unclean animals in that verse is purposeless, 
and indeed has the ellect of emphasizing what 
appears like an act of disobedience on Noah’s part, 
who took only one instead of seven pairs of clean 
animals os directed in 7®. In J this verse must 
have run much as follows: * Of clean beasts, seven 
and seven, of unclean beasts, two and two, went 
unto Noah into the ark.’ In P the statement 
was probably, ‘ Of the fowl after its kind, and of 
the cattle after its kind, and of everything that 
oreepeth upon the ground after its kmd, two of 
every (sort) did he bring into the ark, as God 
commanded Noah.’ (6) According to P it was 160 
days before the waters began to subside (8*), and 
it was 8 months and 13 days before the tops of the 
mountains were visible (cf. 7'^ and 8®), and a whole 

ear and 10 days before the earth was perfectly 

ry (8**). According to J the duration of the 
Flood was only 40 days (7*® 8®), and even before 
this the water nad considerably abated (8^^* 
w. wb). (c). What is in P a covenant wdth Noah 
that the waters should * no more become a flood to 
destroy all flesh ’ (9^®), is in J the self-deliberation of 


J** in consequence of Noah’s sweet-smelling sacrifice 
(8“* “). See Hexateuch. 

I. Historioitv' of the Flood.— Until compara¬ 
tively recent times the belief in a deluge covering 
the whole world and destroying all men and animals 
except those providentially preserved in the ark 
was practically universal among Christians. The 
fossil remains of marine animus, and the Flood 
traditions common to people in so many diflerent 
parts of the world, were confidently appealed to as 
establishing the truth of the Bible story. Our 
increased knowledge of geology on the one hand 
and of comparative mythology on the other have 
now shown the little value of such evidence, and 
on these and other grounds this belief has been now 
surrendered by most biblical scholars as untenable, 
(a) It has been frequently pointed out that the whole 
quantity of moisturecontainedin the world, whether 
in an aqueous or vaporous form, if all reduced to 
water, would not be nearly enough to cover the 
highest mountains, supposing that the earth’s sur¬ 
face was in anything like its present condition. 
But there is no evidence or scientific probability 
that the whole surface was ever so contracted or so 
levelled as to admit such a possibility. (6) Again, 
a thorough examination and a comparison of the 
numerous Flood myths make it impossible to refer 
them all to one single event, (c). Anthropological 
science points in the same direction. The diversity 
of the human race and of language alike makes it 
extremely improbable that men were derived from 
a single pair, and this, together with what we 
know of tlie early civilization of man, makes it 
impossible that a universal Flood should have 
occurred within at least many centuries of the 
time assigned by biblical chronology. The early 
relics of primitive man found in caves, ancient 
graves, etc., all over the world, point to an un¬ 
broken succession of human beings, their advance 
ill civilization developing by gradual stages, and 
the whole extending over many thousands of 
years. 

{d) But, after all, the most obvious difficulties 
are those which lie on the surface in the narrative 
itself, supposing that it describes a flood extending 
over the whole world as we now know it, Noah is 
said to have collected together animals of every 
kind, one pair at least of each. Let us try to 
imagine the lonj^ journeys necessary to diflerent 
parts of the world, including the Tropics and the 
Arctic Redons, and that in an age when the diffi¬ 
culties and dangers of travelling must have made 
it almost impossible, and the difficulty of captur¬ 
ing and bringing home the animals when captured. 
How many years will it still take the Royal 
Zoological Society, with all the resources of 
modern civilization, to collect even single speci¬ 
mens of all the known larger animals of the world, 
to say nothing of the hundreds of species still 
unknown, nothing of the myriads of insects, 
crustaceat^ etc., included in the ‘creeping things’ 
of the Bible I Again, the dimensions of the ark 
could not possibly have allowed room for the 
housing of all the creatures; for, supposing that 
they were shut up in separate cells (‘ nests,’ Gn 6'® 
RVm), almost as much space would have been 
re<iuired for passages to get at them as for the 
cells themselves. We have also to take into 
account the immense amount of room required 
for the storage of food, especially that needed for 
the larger animals, such as hay lor the elephants, 
and animals of diflerent sorts for the camvvoroe^ 
besides all the food necessary for some time after 
the Flood, before revived vegetation should make 
fresh food procurable. Even if we could suppose 
that the dimensions of the ark permitted all this, 
how would it have been possible to keep all these 
animals alive? The polar bear would have re- 
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quir^ very different conditions from the ti^er or 
boa-oonstriotor. How, again, is it conceivable 
that eight persons shonld have been sufficient to 
attend to the wants of all these animals, as well as to 
their own T But besides all tliis, there is no pro¬ 
vision for making the ark seaworthy. It is merely 
a huge wooden tox liable to capsize, and cmite in¬ 
capable of weathering a storm. The difficulties 
here pointed out readuy suggest the true answer. 
The Flood was not in the writer’s view universal, 
as we should understand a universal Flood, simply 
because the world he is writing of is a totally 
different world from ours. It is a very little 
world. Men and animals are all living within 
easy reach of each other. Man is still the lord of 
creation. He can gather together the animals to 
be saved, whether beast of the field or fowl of the 
air, at his will. No difficulties, even such as would 
have occurred in the writer’s own day, have any 

E lace in that ideal world of the distant past, where 
oly men walked with God, and there was no need 
of miracle^ because everything was of course so 
different. That the writers and compilers of Genesis 
sincerely believed the stor^ we neea have no doubt, 
but in the light of scientific and historical criticism 
it must be frankly recognized as one of those many 
stories or legends which are found in the folk-lore 
and early literature of all pe^les. 

II. The Relation of the Bible Flood Stories 
TO SIMILAR Stories of other Peoples.— It was 
formerly supposed that the many Flood stories 
found in different parts of the world were all 
traditions of the Bible Deluge brought by various 
peoples from the ancient craole of the human race. 
A comparison, however, of the stories with one 
another and with the Bible narrative makes it quite 
clear that they stand severally in a very different 
relation to the latter, and are due to many different 
causes. We may roughly divide these stories, 
according to their resemblance to the Flood story 
of Genesis, into the following classes :— 
i. First and foremost stands the Babylonian or 
Accadian account of the Deluge. This is so like 
the Bible story, both in its general drift and many 
of its details, that it cannot be other than a 
different version of the same. The Babylonian 
legend itself exists in two forms. One is contained 
in the fragments of Berosus, an Egyptian priest of 
the 3rd cent. B.C., who wrote a histo^of Babylon. 
The second is contained in a cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tion on tablets preserved in the British Museum, 
and first deciphered by George Smith in 1872. 

(a) Of these the first is very short and of com¬ 
paratively little importance, except that some 
differences of detail in comparison with the other 
prove that the Babylonian story had a wide cur¬ 
rency. The main differences are the clay which 
Xisuthros, the hero of the Flood, finds on the legs 
of the birds when they return for the second time, 
and the translation of Xisuthros* daughter and the 
pilot of the ship, as well as that of JQsuthros him¬ 
self and his wife. 

(b) The story of Berosus is altogether thrown 
into the shade by the far fuller and more circum¬ 
stantial account found on the Accadian tablets. 
These contain an epic poem in 12 parts. Each 
part is connected with a sign of the Zodiac, and 
the 11th, containing the Flood story, has the sign 
corresponding to Aquarius, ‘the water-bearer.* 
In this part the deiliea Stt-napiSti, or, as the name 
is sometimes written, Kbasisadra (Xisuthros), com¬ 
municates the history of the Flo^ at the mouth 
of the Euphrates to his grandson Gisdubar (the 
Nimrod ox Genesis). £a, the god of wisdom, 
reveals to l^tt-napidti the intention of the gods 
of Surippak—-Ann, Bel, etc.—to bring a Flood, 
and commands him to build a ship, and save 
what he can of the germ of life. I^it-napisti 
VOL. XI.—2 


expostulates on the absurdity of building a ship 
on dry land, but finally consents. The making of 
the ship is then given in some detail, among oUier 
things its dimensions (according to G. Smith, 
6 (X) cubits long, 60 broad, 60 high; omitted by 
Sayce), and the pouring of bitumen over its sides, 
inside and out. Food was brought into the ship, 
including beer and wine, and also all that he had 
of gold and silver. ‘Slaves and concubines, the 
cattle of the field, the beasts of the field, the sons 
of the people: all of these did I bring up.* The 
ship was built by the help of the sun-goa Samas, 
who fixed the season for the Flood on the evening 
before §tt-napisti shut the door, A highly poetiew 
description is then given of the storm, brought 
about by the direct agency of the gods of wind, 
water, etc., so terrible that even the gods trembled 
and sought refuge in the heaven of Anu, where 
they crowded in a heap ‘ like a dog in his kennel,’ 
an(f gods and goddesses wept for pity. For six 
days and nights the storm continues, and subsides 
on the seventh. The sea begins to dry. Stt-napidti 
opens the windows and sees the corpses iioatiiig on 
the water. On the horizon he sees land, and the 
ship is steered for the mountain of Nizir, which it 
reaches the second day. On the seventh day after 
this he sends forth a dove, which finds no resting* 
plows and returns ; then a swallow, which does the 
same; and lastly a raven, which feeds on the carrion 
and does not return. The animals are sent forth 
to the four winds, and a sacrifice is offered on an 
altar which he builds on the peak of the mountain. 
The gods smelt the savour, and ‘ gathered like flies 
oyer the sacrifice.* Thereupon Sie great goddess 
lighted up the rainbow which Anu had created. 
Bel, angry with the gods that his will had not 
been fully carried out, alone refused to come to the 
altar. He stayed by the ship and would have 
stopped the exit of the survivors; but Adar 
explained that Ea had revealed the counsel of 
the gods to §tt-napiHti. Then Ea himself ex¬ 
postulates with Bel for wishing to destroy the 
mithful with the sinners. Better a^ any rate to 
send wild beasts, or famine, or plague. After all, 
it was only by a dream that he had revealed the 
determination of the gods. Then Bel enters the 
ship and very graciously makes a covenant with 
^ttmapUti, saying that henceforth he and his 
wife are to be as gods, and l^it-napiHi is to dwell 
at the mouth of the river. (Sayce, Fresh Light, 
ch. ii.) 

This story is said by experts to be as old at least 
08 3(X)0 years B.c. That the early Hebrews derived 
the story from Babylonia, and not vice versd, may be 
considered a practical certainty. While Babylonia 
from the days of the Patriarchs was highly ad¬ 
vanced m civilization, the Jews, even far down 
into their histoiy, were comparatively simple and 
far less civilized even than the Canaanitish tribes, 
who themselves derived their culture from Babylon. 
The Babylonian language and script had already 
before the Exodus become naturalized in Palestine, 
and been made, as the Tel el-Amama tablets show, 
the official means of communication between the 
Babylonian court and the various Canaaniti^ 
tribes. Thus there was more than one channel by 
which a popular story of Babylonia might become 
part of Jewish folk-lore. At the same time the 
variations in the story suggest that it is likely to 
have passed thro^h many mouths before it reached 
its Bible form, l^en the differences in its religious 
character are more probably due to gradual changes 
of thought and feeling than to a single literaiy 
process. It Is, however, quite possible that if 
several variations of the story were, as is probable, 
current, some few particulars in the Bible story 
may be actually more original than in the Accadian 
version. The sending out of the birds in the latter 
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U ruther pointless, m the non-return of the raven, 
which fed upon the corpses, proved nothing. 
Both the J and P stories are derived from the 
Babylonian, each document selecting for the most 
part, and sometimes enlarging upon, those details 
which best accorded with its own character and 
aim. 

ii. A very large number of Flood stories bear 
only a very general and probably accidental re¬ 
semblance to the biblical or Accadian Deluge. 
The mere fact that a legend has to do with a flood, 
even though it be a universal one, is not enough 
to constitute a^ real relationship to the Bible 
Deluge-story. For such legends can be proved to 
have arisen from several different causes. These 
causes may be roughly divided into three classes : 

1. Some theory of Creation which connects it 
with water as perh^s a creative element. Flood 
stories dealing with Creation bear comparison with 
* the deep * of Gn D rather than with Noah’s Flood. 
Thus the Binnas in the Malay Peninsula held that 
the earth was originally completely covered with 
a hard crust. God in early ages broke through 
the crust, so that the water covered the whole 
world. Out of the water He afterwards let rise 
Mt. Lulumet and other hills, as well as the plain 
on which the Binnas now live. This conception of 
the centre of the world as a vast body of water we 
find again in a Flood story of the Acawoio (British 
Gui^a), and is probably to be understood in the 
biblical phrase * the water under the earth ’ 
(Ex 20*), the idea being that the land floated on 
the water. 

2. Most frequently, however, the Flood story 
is the highly coloured tradition of some historical 
event or extraordinary natural phenomenon. 

A. Among island and coastland peoples (a) the 
early settlement of their ancestors, who came in 
boats across the ocean. In sucli stories the par¬ 
ticular land in which they live was the lana of 
refuge from the great Deluge. In the story of the 
Binnas this tradition is combined with the notion 
of Creation. The primeval man and woman were 
created in a boat, which moved over the waters 
until at last it stranded on dir laud. (6) The 
appearance or disappearance of an island by a 
volcanic eruption. Thus the inhabitants of the 
Minahassa (the northern volcanic peninsula of 
Celebes) relate that the land originally rose out of 
a flood; and the stories of the Fiji and Pelew 
islanders appear to have originated from the dis¬ 
appearance of islands by volcanic action, (c) A 
tidal wave resulting from an earthquake. The 
Flood story current among the Eskimo in the 
Prince of Wales Peninsula is expressly connected 
with an earthquake. In a story of the Makah 
Indians (Washington Territory) it is related how 
the water flowed into the land from the Pacific, 
until Cape Flattery became an island. Similar 
features are found in the stories of some other 
Indian tribes—among them the Araucanians (in 
Chili), with whom' the Flood is the result of an 
earthquake accompanied by volcanic eniptions. 

B. Among inland peoples the causes of Flood 
stories are (a) very frequently tlie overflow of some 
river, especially where, oy the bursting of its banks, 
a l^ge plain is inundated. This is the ca^e in 
China, where, however, the Flood stories have 
hardly passed out of the region of sober history into 
that of myth, and deal with floods similar to those 
which have been known to have taken place,—the 
last two during the 19th cent, in 1862 and 1881. 
In the second of these no fewer than two millions 
are said to have perished. The Chinese Flood 
stories, then, are evidently not derived from 
Babylonia, and we should avoid yielding to the 
temptation of appealing to the early connexion 
In language and script between China and Baby¬ 


lonia.* (6) The formation of a lake or inlwd 
sea, or its disappearance by the water eating 
out a channel for itself through soft rock, such 
as limestone. Livingstone tells a legend describ¬ 
ing how the Dilolo Lake in Central Africa (on 
the southern border of the Congo State) came 
into existence as the consequence of a woman’s 
curse pronounced upon a native chieftain who 
refuseti hospitality. The inhabitants of Thibet 
relate how once a flood covered the whole country 
and destroyed the ape-like inhabitants. By the 
compassion of a god the waters were drained off, 
and the new people taught civilization. In Santa 
F6 de Bogota in Colombia there is a story that 
there was once a huge flood brought about by the 
witchery of a wicked woman, who caused the Rio 
de Bogotii to overflow and fill the basin-like plain 
of Cundinamarca. Her good husband chang^ed 
her into the moon, and opened the present outlet 
through the limestone rock by which the water 
now nows down over the Falls of Tequendama 
(cf. Schwarz, Sintjluth^ noticed in Expos, TimeSf 
viii., 1897, 271 f.). (c) The molting of the winter 
snows. In the district of the Indian tribe of the 
Chippewas there is a story telling how a mouse 
once gnawed through the bag which held the heat, 
and this escaping, the melting snow became a flood, 
which covered the whole world. 

3. Not infrequently, and sometimes in con¬ 
nexion with one or more of the causes already 
mentioned, the Flood story appears to have 
originated in an attempt to account for some 
otherwise unexplained fact, as—(a) The dispersion 
of peonies and difference of language. This is 
especially frequent among, if not indeed peculiar 
to, the Indian tribes of N. America. Among the 
Thlinkeets in the North West the difference of 
speech between them and the rest of mankind is 
naively accounted for by the breaking of the ark 
in two, their ancestors having been in one half, 
those of all other races in the other I More 
frequently, the dispersion is the result of the boats 
driiting away in the waters of the Deluge, as, e.g., 
with the Bella Coola Indians (between 62“ and 63“ 
N. lat. on the coast of the Pacific). The ancient 
rock-carvings fmnd amoiij^^ the aborigines of 
Mexico, in which, as it is said, a dove is depicted 
distributing gifts of speech in the form of tongues 
to the survivors of the Flood, would be a striking 
illustration of tliis kind of Flood story, could we 
be certain that this interpretation of k is correct; 
but it is at least doubtful. (6) The red colour of 
some of the N. American tribes. This colour is, 
according to the Crees, the direct consequence 
of the Flood, the Red Indians of to-day being the 
descendants of the single woman who was rescued, 
when the waters had all but covered her (see below, 
III. 9). On the other hand, the Ilerero, a native 
tribe of South Africa, relate that it was the Flood 
that brought to their ancient home the white man 
and woman from whom they arc descended ; hence 
their pale colour, (c) The existence of fossil 
remains on dry land, and even on hills. It is 
curious that the same evidence which, from the 
days of Tertullian at any rate, has been frequently 
adduced as evidence of the Bible Flood has been 
appealed to by several different peoples as evidence 
of their own Flood stories ; and if the remains did 
not in every, or perhaps in any, case actually give 
rise to the story, they certainly helped to give it 
credence and permanence. With the Leeward 
islanders the mussels and corals on tlieir hills are 
a standing proof of an ancient flood, in which all 

* See, e.ff., 'The Origin of Chinese Culture and ClTUlsatlon,' 
I^pincotvs Monthly Magazindf June 1890: De Laoouperie. 

' The Old Ba^lonian Characters and their Chinese Derivatives,' 
in Bab. and OrUiUal Record, March 1883; and 'New Aoeadian' 
Papers by Ball In PSBA, Nov., Deo., 1889; Feb., June, 1890. 
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but one small coral island were immersed. The 
Samoan islanders call attention to the fish which 
have been turned into stone; and the central 
Eskimos of N. America can still see the outer 
shells of many mussels, hsh, sea-dogs, and whales 
which were left upon the dry land by the Flood. 
{d) The same Eskimo tribes give a similar ex> 
planation of glaciers. They are the icebergs left 
on the tops of the mountains by the receding 
waters. 

It is also important to observe that the cause of 
the Flood story has very often a special connexion 
with the locality to which it belongs. Thus we 
notice that the melting of the ice is a frequent 
cause with the extreme northemly tribes of N. 
American Indians. Earthquakes are a common 
feature in the Flood legends of tribes on those 
coastlands of America where they frequently occur. 
The submergence or emergence of islands accounts 
for those of tribes inhabiting volcanic districts. 
In China the Flood stories are associated with the 
bursting of the banks of the great rivers where such 
events occur, and are accompanied with great loss 
of life and property. Still more remarkable is it, 
on the other hand, that in Africa, where the over¬ 
flow of the great rivers is a regular and expected 
phenomenon, and. in fact, has become necessary 
to cultivation, and therefore cannot be considered 
as the result of special divine agency, Flood 
stories are singularly rare, and never of this 
kind. 

iii. Very frequently an old myth has become 
mixed up with, or at any rate coloured by, the 
Babylonian or Bible story. Thus the account of 
the Grecian Flood (Deucalion’s) as given in the 
de Ded Syrd of the pseudo-Lucian, a writer of the 
2nd cent. A.D., diflers from the earlier form of the 
story as contained in Ovid {Met. i. 1611-437), for 
instance, W the addition of several details belong¬ 
ing to the Babylonian and biblical stories, such as 
the name Sisythes (= Xisuthros), the building of a 
chest, the saving in it of Deucalion’s family and 

S airs of every animal. Plutarch similarly intro- 
uces Deucalion’s sending out the dove to ascertain 
i\\Qweat?ur (!), according as it returned or remained 
behind. This colouring is probably, however, in 
most cases due to the teaching of Christian mission¬ 
aries, who would naturally emphasize and uncon¬ 
sciously, or perhaps even intentionally, exaggerate 

K ‘ s of resemblance between native folk-lore and 
stories. Andree (see Literature below) quotes 
a story to show how easily the Bible Flood could find 
its way into the folk-lore of an imaginative people. 
A missionary heard a Flood story from a native 
Hottentot which bore a suspicious resemblance to 
that of the Bible, and yet he was assured that it 
had been handed down from early ages. Shortly 
after he met another missionary, who told him that 
he had himself taught the native the Bible story. 
It is not always easy to say positively that a 
legend has been influenced by the Bible hiood, but 
in the following cases it may be considered highly 

K ^ble:—(a) When the legend resembles the 
story in one or more definite particulars, but 
in general drift or in its more important features 
diflers widely from it. In that of the Mandari 
(a branch of the Kohls, East India), the flood out 
of which a brother and sister only had been rescued 
under a tree, is put an end to by the serpent 
Lurbing, in connexion with whom appears the 
rainbow. In the Lithuanian story the rainbow is 
sent to comfort a pair of wretched survivors, and 
counsels them to obtain offspring 1^ jumping over 
the bones of the earth. The Lummi Indians 
(north of Washington Territory) have a story that 
an old man escaped on a raft to a mountain, and 
thence twice sent forth a crow, which returned the 
second time with a leaf. (6) When the parts 


corresponding with the Bible story break the 
context, and do not fit in well with the rest. 
This is obviously the case with a story of the 
Algonquins (an Indian tribe of N. America), 
preserved in a very curious pictograpliic document, 
where, in the middle of a passage describing how 
some of the people were rescued on Turtle Island, 
the mention of a boat, as though an independent 
means of rescue, is very awkwardly introduced, 
(c) Where two forms of the story exist, in one of 
which the biblical features occur and in the other 
are absent. When, as with Deucalion’s Flood, 
the former is known to be later, the probability 
I of interpolation may be considered a certainty. 
Among the Mandans, an Indian tribe on the 
Missouri River, according to a current Flood legend 
the ark is a tower-like building, and the supposed 
model of the building, which is preserved as a 
relic in a public place, is in shape like a wooden 
cylinder. But not only is this model called * the 
great canoe,’ but, in the festival which commemor¬ 
ates the Flood, the representative of * the First 
Man,* who was saved therein, tells how * the great 
canoe ’ stranded on a high mountain. Moreover, 
the festival is always arranged to take place when 
the willows are in leaf, because, so they say, it was 
a branch of that tree, with all its leaves on, which 
the bird brought back to the ark. It is clear that 
we have here a confusion between two stories—an 
ancient legend according to which the survivors 
were saved in a tower, and the Bible Flood, {d) 
Where the Flood legend is mixed up with other 
stories from the Bible. Thus in that of the Papagos 
(an Indian tribe, east of California), Montezuma, 
the hero of the Flood, is so ungrateful to his de¬ 
liverer, that he presumes to build a house whose 
top is to reach to heaven, whereupon the great 
^jirit sends his thunder and destroys the building. 
This evident borrowing from the Tower of Babel 
story makes us suspect that his sending out the 
jackal after the Flood to see how far the land 
extended, originated in the sending forth of birds 
from Noah’s ark. In one of the Mexican legends, 
current in the neighbourhood of Cholulu, an 
artificial mountain, raised as a memento of the 
mountain in the caves of which the seven giants 
were saved from the Flood, threatened to reach 
to heaven, whereupon the gods sent down fire and 
destroyed several of the builders. This legend, 
connected with a half-finished pyramid, ^ows 
how readily Bible stories found their way among 
the aborigines of Mexico, and explains why 
features of the Bible Flood so often occur in the 
Flood myths of various Mexican tribes. In the 
story of the Mandari, above referred to as giving 
special prominence to the Bible feature of the 
rainbow, the creation of man out of earth stands in 
close connexion with the Flood. Similarly, the 
Flood story of the Macoushi (near British Guiana) 
relates how the first man found, on waking out 
of a deep sleep, a woman standing by his side. 
After this we can feel very little confidence in the 
originality of the statement that after the Flood the 
rat sent out by a survivor returned with an ear of 
maize in its mouth. This is evidently nothing 
else but a local adaptation of the dove and the 
olive branch, (e) The stories of the Papagos and 
Macoushi give another ground for suspecting 
biblical influence, namely, where some well-known 
features of a class of Flood Iqgends appear so 
changed as to agree with the Noachian Deluge. 
The object of the sending forth of animals in the 
Indian stories is, as a rule, to obtain earth to create 
dry ground for the survivors. A rat is sent forth 
as well as other animals for this purpose in the 
legend of the Ojibways and the Chippewas, a fish 
in those of the Sac and Fox Indians. But in the 
stories of the Papagos and Maconshi the object 
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is, as in the Bible, to discover the extent of dry 
land. 

In Some cases, however, the appearance of bibli¬ 
cal details may bo after all a mere coincidence. 
The likelihooa of such coincidence becomes far 
greater than we might have thought when we 
take into account the very large number of Flood 
stories and the singular variety of detail. The 
following is an attempt to give as shortly as is 
practicable some idea of the extraordinary extent 
of this variety. 

III. Variety of Details in different Flood 
Legends.—(1) The Beings destroyed by the Flood 
are often described as strange or unnatural beings, 
such as baneful monsters (Persian Bundehesh)^ 
ape-like men (Thibet); descendants of a primeval 
man and woman, who were drowned in tlie sea 
and became a whale and a crab; the descendants 
appear, however, to have been human in form, at 
any rate capable of religious and moral delinq^uency 
(Andamanese); mants (later Scandinavian Edda ); 
men, one tribe oi whom consisted only of women, 
another of men with dog-like tails (Fiii islanders); 
gods of the earth upon whom the Flood was sent at 
the request of the nether gods (the Sac and Fox 
Indians); a demigod (Ojibways, see above); im- 

S erfect men (QuiSi6 Indians of Guatemala); tlie 
escendants of gods and men (Miztecs of Mexico, 
cf. Gn 6»*^). 

(2) The reasons for the Flood Me differently 
Very frequently to gst rid of these monstrous 
forms of life (in the Bundehesh a second Flood is 
necessary to purify the world of the poison which 
the monsters still loft behind them); as in the 
Bible, to punish men for their wickedness (An¬ 
damanese) ; or, more frequently, for some definite 
crime or offence, os the refusal to wash and work 
(Mandari); killing and eating a huge serpent 
(Dyaks of Borneo); cooking a fish in violation of 
a sacred promise (Gipsies of the Sieben Gebirge); 
the crime of the demigod Monaboshu against the 
water-serpents in killing their king and three sons 
in revenge for the destruction or his little pet 
wolf (OjiDways) \ the inhospitality of a local S. 
African chieftoin towards a woman who, in con¬ 
sequence, brought about a local flood through her in¬ 
cantation (Dilolo Lake); the insult perpetrated on 
a sea-god by a fisherman who fished in sacred waters 
and caught the god by his hair (Leeward Islands); 
the injury done to the raven by * the wise man,* 
who hod punished it by throwing it into the fire 
(Hare Inaians, North America). In one case, as 
already noticed, the Flood is the result of a 
quarrel lietween the gods of the nether and upper 
world (the Sac and Fox Indians). 

(3) The direct cause of the Flood is usually the 
rise and overflow of the sea, or of some river or 
lake; rather less frequently a prodigious storm 
and rainfall. An exceptional case is the melting 
of the winter snow (Chippewos, see above,!!. 2 B c). 
Once it is occasioned by the blood flowing from a 
slaughtered giant (later Edda). Occasionally, the 
Flood consists of hot water (Finns), In the legend 
of the Quiche there is a second Flood of resin ^ter 
one of water, and occasionally Are takes the place 
of water (so with the Yuracar^s in Bolivia, among 
whom a legend of this sort has many parallels with 
the Flood stories of other peonies). In an ^kimo 
story the people are destroyea by heat as well ns 
by the water. In one cose the biood is caused by 
the accidental breaking of a jar (examined througu 
ouriosi^) containing the waters of the ocean 
(Haiti Island). Similarly, a flood is caused by an 
inquisitive ape taking away the mat placed in a 
hoHow tree to stop up the water which communi¬ 
cated with the water beneath the earth (Aoawoio, 
British Guiana). 

( 4 ) The Flood generally seems to have come 


unexpectedly^ but sometimes the survivors were 
forewarned^ as a rule by a god, but occasionally 
through the medium of animals. In the sacred 
books of India it is the fish, which is no other 
than the incarnate Vishnu, or, in one form of the 
legend, even the great Brahma himself. In the 
legend of the Cherokee Indians (N. America) it is 
a dog which tells his master, having first attracted 
his attention by standing up to his neck in the 
water and refusing to stir. In one of the Peruvian 
stories it is the llamas which warn their shepherd. 
He had noticed that they looked sad and gazed at 
the stars, upon which ho imjuired the cause, and 
was told of the coming Flooii. 

( 6 ) The Flood is generally represented as uni- 
versali though originating in some definite place; 
but sometimes it is purely local. 

( 6 ) Men are usually drowned^ but in one legend 
some of them are devoured by sea-monsters (Algon- 
quins). In several of the Peruvian Flood stories 
they are changed into fisli, and in one instance 
the dead bodies become salmon and frogs (Maidu, 
near Sacramento). 

(7) The number of survivors varies very greatly 
in the different stories. Where the inhabitants of 
the world are monsters, they arc, of course, all 
destroyed. Sometimes even men are all destroyed, 
and a new set of men created. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, they appear to have all escaped 
(Kabadi, a south-east district of New Guinea). As 
a rule, the survivors are very few, most frequently 
a single family, or even less; in several cases only 
one man or woman. Once it is only the coyote 
(prairie-wolf) of all living beings (Wappo, Cali¬ 
fornia) ; in another story it is the coyote and the 
demigod Montezuma (Panagos); in another the 
raven and his mother (ThlinKcets, Indian tribe of 
N. America, see below, III. 9). 

( 8 ) The reason why the particular survivors were 
mrmitted to escape is generally left unexplained. 
But when it is explained, it is usually, of course, 
because they had no part in the cause for which 
the Flood was sent. Thus in the Gipsy legend 
(see above, III. 2 ), while the >yife who cooked the 
fish is struck by tlie first lightning flash of the storm 
which preceded the Flood, the husband, who was 
faithful to his promise, was saved. In the legend 
of the Leeward Islands (see above, HI. 2), however, 
by a strange want of poetic justice, the penitent 
fisherman succeeds in appeasing the wrath of the 
god, and he and his family alone escape. 

( 9 ) Tlie methods of escape exhibit also great 
variety. In many cases it is by fleeing to a moun¬ 
tain or an island, the latter generally being left 
unimmersed by the rising water, not so much from 
its elevation as from its sacred character (Algoii- 
quins, Victoria, Leeward Islands, Greece, etc.). 
Sometimes the place of refuge is tlie top of a tree 
(Karens in Burmah, Tupi in Brazil, Acawoio in 
British Guiana), or underneath (!) a tree (Mandari), 
or in caves (Mexicans of Cholula); once in the hole 
of a huge crawfish in a rice field (Uraus, a branch of 
Kohls); in a tower expressly built for the purpose 
(Mandans, see above, II. hi. c). The most usual 
method of escape, however, is by a boat or raft of 
some kind. In one of the Fiji stories, two gods 
themselves come in a l>oat, and fish the drowning 
bodies out of the water. The raft or ship is usually 
allowed to drift, but sometimes, as in the Accadian 
story, it is regularly steered. In the legends of 
India it is towed by the god-fish with a rope tied 
to his horn. Sometimes, to prevent its drifting 
away, it is secured by a n^, fastened either to a 
stone acting as an anchor (KamtschatkiO) or, more 
frequently, to a tree (Pelew islanders, Twanas of 
Puget Sound, Washington Territory). Occasion¬ 
ally, as in the Bible story, the means of escape is a 
floating chest (Banar in Cambodia); in one legend 
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a nut-shell, which conveniently fell from a god, 
who was eating nuts in heaven during the Flood, 
on to the topmost peak of a mountain, whither men 
had fled for refuge (Lithuanians). Usually, as in 
the Accadian and Bible stories, the ark lands on 
a mountain; but, curiously enough, in some of the 
Persian legends the mountain of refuge itself 
floats like a boat. Other means of escape are still 
more quaint. In one legend the raven and his 
mother, presumably in a pre-raven state of exist¬ 
ence, put on birds’ skins and fly up to heaven, 
which the former, in his impetuosity, hits so 
violently that his beak gets stuck. In this pre¬ 
dicament he is obliged to wait till the waters reach 
him (Thlinkeets). In another the single surviving 
maiden succeeds in catching hold of a bird, which 
flies up with her to a rock of safety (Crees). 

(10) The Flood usually disappears by subsidence 
or evaporation; but, in isolated instances, it flows 
away down a hole (Deucalion’s Flood, Tinney 
Indians), or into a rift in a mountain, and so flnds 
its way into the sea (Maidu). 

(11) The survivors in several legends send out 
animals from their various retreats, usually to 
dive down into the waters, that they may get 
earth, out of which new land is created. Of this 
we have a characteristic example in the story of 
the Ojibways, in which the surviving Monaboshu, 
after having stood on the topmost peak of a 
mountain for five days, with the water up to his 
mouth, in despair prays a passing sea-gull to dive 
down and discover whether the land has been 
entirely washed away. After the gull has dived 
several times to no purpose, Menaboshu sees the 
stiffened body of a musk-rat floating by. Having 
restored it to life, he sends it down on a similar 
quest. After a long while the dead body of the 
musk-rat appears on the surface with a few grains 
of sand in its claws. These Menaboshu throws on 
the water, and they become little islands, which 
grow and join togetner until they form habitable 
earth. In the stories of the Sac and Fox Indians, 
it is a ilsh which returns with its huge mouth full 
of earth; in that of the Chippewas, the beaver, 
otter, musk-rat, and northern diver, all dive down, 
and the last returns with mud in its webbed feet. 
Sometimes, as in the Bible, and presumably the 
Accadian stories, the animals are sent forth to dis¬ 
cover whether or where the land is dry (Papagos, 
etc., see above, II. lii. e). 

(12) The survivors, hard put to it for food^ some¬ 
times feed on fish, which they either cook by 
putting them under their armpits (!) (Tolowa in 
California), or with fire procured by rubbing sticks 
together, at which the god is angry, and turns the 
fish into dogs (an old Mexican story in the Codex 
Chimalpopoca). Fire is obtained in a similar way 
in the legend of the Dyaks of Borneo. In the 
Andamanesian story an arctic bird sends down a 
firebrand from heaven. In one of the Peruvian 
legends, meals are provided for the two surviving 
brothers by two parrots. 

(13) There is a very curious variety with regard 
to the methods hy which the world was re-peopled 
after the Deluge. When all the inhabitants were 
cfestroyed, there was, of necessity, a new creation. 
Most frequently, as in the Bible, the new men 
were simpV the offspring of the few survivors, but 
in several legends they appear as propagate in 
some strange and miraculous manner, as by stones 
thrown over the survivors* heads (Deucalion’s 
Flood, Acawoio and other Indian tribes on the 
Upper Orinoco). In one story cocoa-nuts are thrown 
with a similar result (Maypuri and neighbouring 
tribes of S. America). In the Lithuanian story 
men come into being by the survivors leaping over 
the bones of the earth. According to tue Pelew 
islanders, it was by intercourse of the gods with a 


woman whose dead body was brought to life, and 
indwelt for a time by a goddess. Another legend 
ascribes it to the union between the single surviv¬ 
ing maiden and a groat eagle (Crees). Still more 
curious is the legend of the Wappo, who ascribe 
the re-peopling of the world to the coyote, which 
plantea the bail feathers of various birds in the 
places where wi^ams formerly stood. According 
to the Tinney Indians, it was brought about by 
the gods chang^ing animals into men. 

(14) The deification of Xisuthros after the Flood 
in the Accadian story has hardly a parallel in the 
myths of other peoples. Sometimes the survivor 
is already a sort of god (Papagos). In the story of 
the Pelew islanders the gods wish to deify the last 
woman, whom they had already restored to life, 
but are prevented by the malice of the bird Tariit 
{Rallus pectoralis). 

If we now examine these legends in connexion 
with their locality, we shall find that features 
which repeat themselves (leaving out of considera¬ 
tion what has been borrowed from the Bible story) 
in several legends are of two kinds: (a) those 
which characterize the legends of neighbouring or 
related tribes; and {b) those which appear sporadic¬ 
ally, so to speak, in far separated peoples. As 
examples of the first we may notice, generally, the 
tendency to combine Flood stories with animal 
fables common to almost all tribes of American 
Indians, and more especially the fables of the coyote, 
the jackal, and the raven, each of which mar^ off 
a definite group of tribes. We may instance also 
the floating mountain, which is confined to the 
neighbourhood of Peru. In many cases the second 
class belongs to the form which the legend would 
be most likely to take. It is more likely that men 
would escape a flood by going up into a mountain, 
or by means of a boat or raft, bhan in any other 
way, and therefore we find this to be most fre¬ 
quently tlie case. But when we consider the great 
multiplicity of stories, it is not at all surpnsing 
that, in a few isolated cases, the imagination oi 
different peoples should independently hit upon 
the same idea. Where so many methods of escape 
suggested themselves, it might easily have oceurred 
to more than one people tnat the boat of safety 
was like a chest, or, again, that the boat was tied 
by a rope. In the same way we may account for 
the really far stranger incident, the subsequent 
creation of men out of stones. 

It is of the greatest importance to notice that 
this second class of similarities is by no means 
confined to features contained in the Bible stoiy. 
Those who argue for the truth of the latter on the 
ground that several of its details are confirmed by 
other legends, are in danger of proving too much. 
The same argument makes equally for the truth of 
other details not found in the Bible. If all these 
stories are really the traditions of one single event, 
does not the evidence point to a boat rather than 
an ark, if indeed the survivors did not merely 
ascend a mountain; and is not the statement of 
the boat being moored by a rope, which appears in 
legends so widely scattered, at least as probable as 
tliat of the sending out of animals, on the presence 
of which, in difl’erent legends, so much stress is 
often laid ? For, os a matter of fact, the stories 
which contain this feature are often liable to the 
suspicion of a Christian colouring on the grounds 
above given, and indeed it is just this picturesque 
touch which would inevitably most strike the 
imagination, and most easily find its way into 
the popular stories of a people. It must also be 
borne m mind that there is a vast difference be¬ 
tween sending out animals to ascertain how far 
the waters were dry, and begging them to dive 
down under the water to obtain earth for making 
dry land. The clay on the feet of the birds in the 
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Babylonian story is connected with the first, 
that on the feet of the diver in the story of the 
Chippewas with the second. In a word, all that 
the multifarious Flood stories really can be said to 
prove is, that there was among a very large number 
of ancient peoples the belief in a Flood, and often, 
though by no means so frequently, in a universal 
Delude ; hut this alone does not prove that they all I 
describe one real event, still less that the one true 
account of that event is the Bible Flood. It is 
rather the case that a thorough study and com¬ 
parison of these st-orios make both these hypo¬ 
theses extremely improbable. 

IV. The Cause of the Accadian Flood Story. 
—Four theories as to the origin of the Flood story 
are possible. That it was originally (1) a mere 
product of the fancy, (2) a nature myth, (3) a 
cosmogonic fable, (4) the poetical presentation of 
some natural occurrence. The first is contrary to 
the analog of similar legends among all peoples, 
and hardly needs serious discussion. The second 
has in its favour the connexion of the Flood story 
with Aquarius, and possibly, perhaps, the location 
of 8it-napi§ti at the mouth of the Euphrates; but, 
on the other hand, this watery subject, supposing 
the story to be already in existence, was specially 
suited for this particular zodiacal sign; and the 
mouth of the Euphrates might be deemed a fitting 
lace for the deinod hero of the Flood. The third 
nds some analogy among the Flood legends of 
other nations, but the analogy of the great 
majority of Flood stories is strongly in favour of 
the fourth, and there can be no doubt that it is 
correct. 

The question then arises, * What event is likely to 
have given rise to the Accadian story ? * (a) That 
it was a universal Deluge is, for reasons already 
iven, quite out of the question. (6) Writers have, 
owever, still maintained (and founded their argu¬ 
ments on scientific pounds) that this Flood was 
much more than a local flood, and really covered 
a very considerable area. Among these is the late 
Professor Prestwich, a man who, on account of his 
geological researches, is entitle to the highest 
respect (see Literature). He maintains the view, 
that long after the appearance of palseolithic man 
there was a submergence of the crust of the earth, 
chiefly in Western Europe, but extending to the 
N. W. of Africa, though probably notasfar as Egypt, 
causing a great inundation of the sea, which rose 
(relatively speaking) at its highest to about 1600 ft. 
on the Continent, and 1000 ft. in England. It seems 
to have risen suddenly and to have subsided soon; 
that is to say, the inundation did not probably lost 
more than a year or two at most. It destroyed a vast 
amount of animal and some human life, so that some 
species of animals became extinct in regions which 
tney formerly inhabited: for example, the lion, 
panther, spotted hytena, caffir cat, hippopotamus. 
African elephant in Europe and N. Africa, and all 
the then existing mammalia in Malta. The proofs of 
this inundation are: (1) the various forms of what 
the Professor calls distinctively Rubble Drift 
(distinct in character from the Glacial Drift in its 
various forms of breccia, etc.), and (2) a sedimentary 
deposit {loess) found on mountains (distinct from 
all valley deposits left by rivers). It seems prob¬ 
able to him that, when the Flood rose, animals of 
all sorts were driven to the mountains, where some 
escaped, from which the submerged districts were 
again re-stocked after the Flood. In one instance 
(at Palermo) it would appear that the light-footed 
animals, which would have had little difficulty in 
making their escape, survived, whereas the hippo¬ 
potamus became extinct. Without attempting to 
call in question the geological arguments on which 
this view is maintianed, it will be readily seen 
that it is extremely difficult to make it square with 


the evidence of the Flood traditions of different 
peoples, to which Professor Prestwich himself 
appeals to fortify his case. Had this view been 
correct, we should certainly have expected to find 
wide recollections of the Flood throughout the 
region where it occurred, and more faint traditions 
in other parts. But this is by no means the case, 
and the district of Babylonia, from which the most 
important and graphic Flood story originates, is, 
according to our present knowledge, wanting in 
those geological phenomena on whicri the Professor 
depends (indeed they have not yet been discovered 
even in the east of Europe), and therefore is 
apparently beyond the region of the supposed 
Deluge. On the other hand, in Europe Flood 
legends are comparatively scarce, and usually of a 
veiy mythical type {Edda, Lithuanians, etc.); in 
N.W. Africa they are altogether absent. Again, 
they are most frequent by far in Northern and 
Central America, regions far removed from the 
supposed locality of the Flood. The same objection, 
though not to the same extent, lies to the view 
that the Accadian Flood story is to be referred to 
geological changes in Thibet, by which wliat was 
once a great inland sea became a plain (see above, 
II. 2Bi). 

Judging from the genesis of similar legends, this 
Accadian story is far more likely to have originated 
in Babylonia itself, and to be due to some local 
cause. The same analogy, if we take also into 
account the character of tlie country, suggests that 
our choice lies between a great overflow of the 
Tigris and Euphrates caused by an extraordinary 
rainfall, and the incursion of a tidal wave througn 
an earthquake somewhere in the south. Edward 
Suss, whose views are mentioned by Andree, is 
inclined to think that both these causes were at 
work. He argues from the description of the 
Accadian story, which speaks not only of the 
earth trembling, and the breaking out of the floods 
below the earth, and the waves of the storm-god 
reaching up to heaven—expressions which point to 
an earthquake accompanied by a tidal wave—but 
also of the whirlwind, and the thunder, and the 
overflow of the canals. Del. {Oen. 1887, p. 164), 
Haunt {Amer. Journ. Philol. ix. 423 f.), and esp. 
Huxley (.E^say^ on Controverted Questions, 586 fi., 
619), agree with Siiss, and Dillm. {Gen.^ p. 176) in¬ 
clines to the same view. Andree gives several 
instances, recorded in history, showing to what 
an enormous distance an earthqiiake affects the 
movement of the sea. For example, an earthquake 
which took place in Peru on the 13th of August 
1868, caused a great wave which struck the Sand¬ 
wich Islands on the following day, and on the day 
after washed the coastlands of Australia and New 
Zealand. How terrible the destruction wrought 
by a local inundation may bo, is shown by the 
cyclone which struck the coast of India on Nov. 1st, 
1864, and involved the loss of 60,000 lives. It is 
not so very surprising that in Babylonia, as in 
I many other countries, such a flood should by long 
! oral tradition have been magnified into a universal 
Deluge, from which only a few survived. 

It has been necessary in this article to lay con¬ 
siderable stress on points of resemblance between 
the Flood story of the Bible and the numerous 
Flood legends of other peoples. We have shown 
that, looked at from a merely historical point of 
view, they stand on a similar footing, and, in fact, 
that the Bible story is merely a later variant of one 
of them. Here, however, tho resemblance ends. 
In tone and religious character the Bible story is 
immeasurably above all others. It is true, indeed, 
that the Croa of the Flood, Who took pleasure in 
the sweet smell of Noah*s sacrifice, stands far 
below the God of the psalmist. Who delighted not 
in bumt-offerings and sacrifice, but in a broken and 
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troubled spirit. But for all that, it is a God who 
hated iniquity, transgression, and sin as utterly 
unworthy of His own creation, not a deitv aven^n" 
a merely personal insult, far less, as in the ori^nal 
story, a troop of gods wrangling with each other 
in jealous rivalry. Even though it be true that 
the Israelites found this Flood story handed down 
from the religious mists of a far distant past, a 
religious student of Scripture will have no diinculty 
in recognizing that divinely guided religious feeling 
and insight by which an ancient legend became 
the vehicle of religious and spiritual truth. 

Literaturb.— Qeorjfe Smith, The Chaldean A ccoutU o/Oenesi$t 
new ed. by Sayco; KAT^, 56-79; Sayce, 1(CM, 107ff.; J. Prest* 
wlch, On Certain Phenomena belongin{f to the cloee qf the last 
Geol^ieal Period^ and on their bearing upon the Tradition of 
the Flood, Matmiillan, 1896 ; Andree, Ihe Flutsanen, ethno- 
graphisch betrachtet, Brunswick, 1891,—an excellent work 
pvirig a summary w the Flood locends of a laroe number of 
races, and made much use of in this article; Onarles Hard¬ 
wick, Christ and other Masters, Oambridcfe, contains some 
Flood legends, see esp. pt. ii. Hi. 3, pt. in. li. pp. 162-184 ; F. 
Lenormant, Origines de Vhistoire iVaprH la Bible, Paris; see 
also in this DB the art. Babylonia, p. 221. 

F. H. Woods. 

FLOOD.—A flood is a flow of water. In early 
Eng. (as in late) it is used of the flow of the tide, 
as Trin. Coll. Horn. ( 1200 ) 177, ‘For swicho flode, 
and for swich ebbinge the prophete nemmeth this 
woreld se.* Butin the eaniest quotation in Oxf. 
En(f. Diet, it is applied to a stream,—an application 
which has long since dropped out of prose, though 
it is still in use poetically. In this sense ‘ flood ^ 
is of frequent occurrence in AV. The following 
is a complete list of the passages in which the 
word is found. 

1 . A stream : Job 14^^ {ndhdr, usual word for 
* river,’ RV ‘ river ’); 20 ^^ ‘ the floods, the brooks 
of honey and butter’ {ndluir, RV ‘the flowing 
streams ’); 28^' ‘ he bindeth the floods from over¬ 
flowing ’ {ndhdr, RV ‘ the streams that they trickle 
not,’ ItVm * lleb. from weeping,’ the allusion is to 
the use of lime or clay to prevent water perco¬ 
lating into the mine—l’)avidson); Ps 98® (ndMr); 
Job 28^ * the flood breaketh out from the inhabit¬ 
ant’ {nalialf usual word for ‘brook,’ here under¬ 
stood of the miner’s * shaft,’ RV ‘ he breaketh open 
a shaft away from where men sojourn’); Ps 74^® 
‘Thou didst cleave the fountain and the flood* 
{nahxil, in ref. to the stream from the rock in the 
wilderness); Is 44® ‘I will pour water upon him 
that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground’ 
{ndzUintf ptep. of ndzal^ to flow, RV ‘streams’). 
In Apocr., 2 Es 16®® {flumen, RV ‘river’), Ad. 
Est 11 ^® ‘ a great flood ’ {irora/xbs filyat, distinguished 
from fjuKph. irriyff, * a little fountain ’; R V ‘ river ’); 
Sir 2 P® 39” {KaraKXvcrfihs). This meaning is found 
in Shaks., but more rarely: Much Ado, I. i. 318— 

* What need the bridge much broader than the flood?' 

2 . A special river: (a) The Euphrates, Jos 24* 

‘Your fathers dwelt on the other side of the flood 
in old time ’ (injo RV ‘ beyond the River ’); 
BO 24® ‘ from,’ etc.), 24^^* In Anocr., 2 Es 13^ 

‘ the most High . . . held still the flood, till they 
were passed over* {statuit venas fluminis, RV 
‘ stayM the springs of the River ’); 1 Mao 7® 
‘ Bacchides . . . who ruled beyond the flood ’ {iv 
ry Tipav ToO rorapoO, RV ‘ in the country beyond 
the river’). Cf. Rev 9^^ Wyc. ‘Vnbynde foure 
aungels, that ben bounde in the great flood 
Eufrates’; Milton, FL i. 419— 

* With these came they who from the bordering flood 

Of old Euphrates to the brook that parts 

%ypt from Syrian ground, had general namee 

Of ^lim and Aahtaroth.* 

(6) The Nile i Ps 78^ (on'^j^i, RV ‘ their fitreams ’); 
Am 8®®^ 9®*^; the Heb. is yb'6r, the word for the 
Nile, the River, as RV; in 8 ®** and 9®^ Miprtim * of 
Egypt’ U added, but that is quite exceptionid. 


Sometimes RV translates boldly by ‘Nile,’ Is 
19 ? ter. 8 * brook ’), 23®*(AV ‘ river ’), Jer 46’* ® 

(AV ‘flood’). Zee lO'i (AV ‘river’). Cf. Ac 7« 
Wyc. ‘ whanne he ^fas put out in the flood, the 
daughter of Farao took hym up.’ (c) The Jordan : 
Ps 66 * ‘they went through the flood on foot’ 
{ndhdr, RV ‘river’). Cf. Pr. Bk. 1549, ‘by the 
Baptism of thy well-beloved Son Jesus Christ, 
thou didst sanctify the flood Jordan, and all other 
waters, to this mystical washing away of sin’ (so 
1552, 1559, and Scot. Liturgy, 1604; but in 1662 
changed to ‘ the river Jordan^). 

3. An overflow of water, a torrent: Job 22 ^* 

‘ whose foundation was overthrown with a flood ’ 
(lit., as Dav., ‘was poured away and became a 
flood,* RV ‘was poured out as a stream,’ Heb. 
ndhdr) ; Ps 32® ‘ in the floods of great waters ’ (^ob>^ 
D'JT D!J?, RV ‘ when the great waters overflow ’); 
69* shihhClcth, the word which baffled the 

Ephraimites to pronounce, see Siiibdolkth) ; 69’® 
‘ waterflood ’ {shihbdkth maytm, 1611 ‘ water flood’); 
90® ‘ Thou earnest them away as with a flood ’ 

lit., as Cheyne, ‘ thou stormest upon them ’); 
Is 28* ‘a flood of mighty waters overflowing’ 
{zerem, properly a flood of rain, a downpour; ItV 
‘ tempest ’); Jer 47* ‘ an overflowing flood ’ {nahal, 
RV ‘ stream,’ Cheyne ‘ torrent,’ vnio says, ‘ It is 
in autumn-time tliat the torrents of Palestine 
become dangerous, and water - courses, dry or 
almost dry in summer, become lilled with a 
furiously rushing stream’); Dn 9*® 11 ”, Nah I® 
{sht^epa). In Apocr., Wis 5” ‘the floods shall 
cruelly drown them * {irora/uLbs, RV ‘ the rivers shall 
sternly overwhelm them’). In NT, Mt 7*®**^ 
{irorafJLol), Lk 6 '*® {vX-^/xfivpa, fr. root of TrlfnrXYjfn, 
to fill); Rev 12^®* ^® {irorapU, RV ‘ river’); and 12 *® 
‘ that he might cause her to be carried away of 
the flood’ (iroTapLo<f>6pyTov, RV ‘carried away by 
the stream’). 

4. Noah’s flood is always de.signated in Heb. 
mabhdl, in LXX icoraKXu<r/i 6 s, and in Vulg. diluvium 
(whence Eng. ‘deluge’). The reflf. in OT are Gn 
617 7 #. 7. 10 .17 §11 Me. M. a IQI. 8 a 1 Jio^ pg 29*®; in Apocr., 
2Es3®**®, Wis 10 ", Sir 40*®* 44*7**®; and in NT. 
Mt 24®®* *®, Lk 17*^, 2 P 2®. See preceding article. 

The only doubtful ref. is Ps 29*o 'The Lord sitteth upon the 
flood' KV 'sat as king at the Flood'). The 

majority of recent commentators take it with RV to be a ref. to 
Noah’s flood. * The etorm,’ eaye Kirkpatrick,' reminds the poet 
of the great typical example of judgment and meroy, in which 
Jehovidi’s judicial seventy was exhibited.’ The chief anpi- 
ment in favour i§ the uee of the word (observe that it has the 
article *the Flood’). Against is the unexpectedneM of the 
reference to the Flood, and the prep. ( 7 ) ' at,’ ' to,’ or ' on.’ 
Kirkpatrick aavi of the prep.: ' we may render, Sat for the 
Flood ; with Hie seat on Hie throne in order to execute that 
memorable judgment (Pi Q7).' The tra of AV (which ii that of 
Geneva Bible) makei the ref. to be to a flood of water in the 
storm itself. Tills is clear from the note in the Qen. Bible. 
Johnson {Speaker's Com.) agrees. But the etorm is a storm of 
wind, not of water *, of rain there is no mention in the psalm, 
although it may be argued that it ie presupposed. Cmeyne 
carries the psalmist's mind beyond the Noaemo Flood to the 
original moaning of the word. That is ' destruction ’; ' a wast¬ 
ing flood ’ being only secondary. He therefore boldly ignoree 
the Flood and any ref. to water, and tr. 'At the storm 
Jehovah sat enthroned’(Booib qf Psalms, p. 81, and Orii Note 
on p. 880). t 

5. It is only in poetic parallelism that ‘flood’ 
is used of the sea : Ps 24*— 

* He hath founded it [the earth] upon the eeae, 

And established it upon the floods'; 

P 8 93® Jon 2 * (all ndhdr); and Ex 16^ {ndz^llm, 
of the waters of the Red Sea). In Apocr., 2 Es 
4*®* **• ** ifluctus, RV ‘ waves ’). 

* So plainly In AY, since the marg. ref. is to On 7** : and the 
Or. is matrmMkmrfeii : but BV omits the ref., and prints 'flood/ 
not 'Flood’; and the recently discovered Heb. text gives 
' river’ (Oowley and Neubauer). 

t This oanoels the * Parchment ’ tr^ ' Jehovah has seated him¬ 
self above the flood,’ and its note,' either the deluge or the 
heavenly ocean already referred to in v. 8 .’ 
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6 . Finally, the word is thrice used metaphoric¬ 
ally ! 2 S 2 ^=Pb 18^ ‘the floods of ungodly men 
made me afraid * '^q;, lit. ‘ streams of Belial *; 

RV ‘ floods of ungodliness *; see Selbie, Cheyne, 
and Hommol in Expos, Times^ viii. [1897] 360, 423, 
472; and Baudissin, Cheyne, Jensen, ih. ix. 40, 91, 
283, 332). Cf. Shake. Tiinon of Athens^ I. i. 42— 

* You tee this conference, this great flood of visitors.' 

Also 1 Mac 6” *a flood of misery' (irora/A6s, RV 
simply ‘ a flood ’). Cf. Milton, On Timet 13— 

* And Joy shall overtake us as a flood.* 

J. Hastings. 

FLOOR.—The word * floor * is now most familiar 
as the part we tread on in a room ; but it once as 
readily suggested the platform on which com was 
threshed. Hence in AV (after earlier VSS) 
‘floor’ stands as the tr“ of pi gdren^ fourteen 
times, which elsewhere is mostly tr‘* * threshing- 
floor.* 

The Heb. word occurs altogether 8fl times : it is tr<* 'thresh¬ 
ing-floor' (1611 two sep. words) 19 times (Gn 60»o, Nu l.*)*^ 
1837.80 Bu 82,1 8 281, 2 8 60 24i»- 21- 24, 1 Oh 18» 2lio-1»- 21- 22. 28, 

2 Oh 81, Jer 61®), and ‘floor* 11 times (Gn BOn, DtlBW Jg6«7, 
Bu 82-614, Is 2110, Hos 92 1 83, J1 224, Mio 412 ). BV gives 
'threshing-floor* everywhere except Gn BOn, Is 21io, and Jl 224, 
retaining * floor’ in these places. Elsewhere gdren is trd ‘ barn- 
floor* 2K 627 (1011 ‘barn floor*; RV ‘ threshing - floor'X 
*threshingplace' 2 8 241* (1011 ‘threshing place,* RV 'thresh¬ 
ing-floor'); ‘a void place’ 1 K 22io=t2Ch 189 (RV 'an open 
place*), ‘barn* Job 8912(UV ‘threshing-floor'), •corn* Dt 1613 

after that thou host gathered in thy corn and thy wine,* RV 
‘after that thou hast gathered in from thy threshing-floor and 
from thy wine-press'), and In llos 9i [alll the fuller phrase kol- 
gomdth ddgAn is tri * cornfloor * (1611 ‘ corn floor *). 

The only other OT word is •yhk 'iddavt which 
occurs only Dn 2 “ and is tr^^ ‘ threshing-floor * 
(Blirn’ji?, EV ‘summer threshing-floors’). In NT 
AXwy occurs only Mt 3'^ Lk 3^’ and is ‘ floor,’ 
RV ‘threshing-floor.’ In Apocr. area is tr^ 
‘floor* 2E8 4» (so RV), (RV ‘threshing- 
floor ’). See Agriculture. 

^or the floor of a room see House. 

J. Hastings. 

FLOTE.—The timber for the temple, being cut 
In Lebanon, was conveyed by sea to Joppa in flotcs; 
1 K 6 » RV ‘rafts’), 2 Ch 2 i« (nhbD-!). The 
logs themselves would form the raft; hence in 
1 Es 6 “ it is said that for the building of the 
second temple the timber was brought to the 
haven of Joppa, not ‘ by rafts* (AV, as if <rx*51ats), 
but ‘in rafts’ (RV, ci. LXX <rx«^faj). Ini Kb'** 
LXX reads ax^dlast in 2 Ch 2 ^* <rxe5(atf. 

AV 1611 spells ‘flotes* at each occurrence. 
Modem editions give ‘ flotes ’ in 2 Ch 2 '* * and 
1 Es 6 “, but ‘ floats ’ 1 K 6 ®. Scrivener restores 
‘ flotes,’ and is followed in Carnb, Bible for Schools 
and Colleges, 

FLOUR.— See Food. 

FLOURISH.—Two sUges m^ be marked in the 
use of the verb to flourish : 1 . To flower, blossom, 
said (a) literally or ( 6 ) metaphorically, as (a) Lyte 
(1678), DodoenSt ii. xx. 117, ‘It begiunethto floure 
at the toppe of the^stalke, and so goeth florishing 
downewarde.’ So in AV Ec 12 * ‘ the almond tree 
shall flourish’ (|*kj;, RV ‘shall blossom’); Ca 8 “ 
7 ^*of the vine (mp, RV ‘bud’; cf. Chaucer, Par- 
sonnes Talcy § 43, Student’s ed. 697, ‘To smelle 
the sote savour of the vyme whanne it florissheth ’); 
Is 17“ ‘ in the morning shalt thou make thy seed to 
flourish’ ('O'l?©, RV ‘thou makest thy seed to 
blossom’); Ps 90* of the grass (y^Vrt Del., Cheyne 
‘blossoms’), {b) Metaphorically of persona or 
things; Ps 103** ‘ As for man, his days ore as 

* Why wasyfofei left in 2 Oh T Because less read, and reck¬ 
oned of leM consAquence ? So in the Heb. Bible some explain 
the presence of iroA-BoMiI, 1 Oh 8*3 933, when the name was 
ohan^ in 2 fi into Jth-bothtUi. 


grass: as a flower of the field so he flonrisheth * 
(fT 1 ? 1 ^* 1 ® flower of the field so he 

floweretli’; so Ps 72'* 92’ 132'*, all fM? [in Hiph.], 
which means to bring forth flowers, and is tr^ 
‘ blossom ’ in Is 27* as well as [in Qal] Ezk 7^®); 
Sir 39“ ‘ flourish as a lily ’ {dvdifjcraTe drOos ; RV 
‘ put forth flowers ’). 2 . To shoot up quickly, or 
grow vigorously, again said literally of plants and 
metaphorically of persons and things. Thus Ezk 
17^ in the Wyclifite version of 1388 is ‘ Y made the 
drie tree to brynge forth boowis,’ but the earlier 
version has ‘ Y made the drye tree for to florisshe,’ 
which is retained in AV. In this sense are all 
the remaining instances of the word, tho Heb. 
being some part of nip, or (in Ps 92“) the a<ij. |;vT 
(Aram. Dn 4^); the Greek dvaOdWeiVy Sir H® 
1122 4012 4910 ^ ph 410 . and the L&t, Jloreret 2 Es 6 “. 

J. Hastings. 

FLOWERS. —Visitors to Palestine unite in their 
enthusiasm over the flowers. Everywhere they 
brighten the landscape with their brilliant colours, 
white, yellow, blue, violet, purple, maroon, crim¬ 
son, scarlet, brown, and even black. Fields, many 
acres in extent, are aglow with anemones, ranun¬ 
culi, poppies, chorisporas, silenes, clovers, milk 
vetches, chamomiles, groundsels, crocuses, colchi- 
cums, irises, ixiolirions, gladioli, and tulips. The 
hedges are gay with their wealth of broom, roses, 
and brammes. The sandstone is clothed with 
pink and white rock - roses, and dainty little 
neaths. The hillsides are adorned with the lavish 
blossoms of the sWrax, the redbud, the arbutus, 
and the myrtle. Even the bleak shingle of alpine 
Lebanon, 10,000 ft. above the sea, is covered with 
large patches of Vida canescens, Lab., and V, 
gregarxat Boiss. et Held., with their beautiful 
racemes of blue and white flowers. The table- 
I land of Moab is gorgeous with deep purple irises. 
Finally, the deserts have a rich and varied flora, 
numbering over 400 species, not found in other 
localities. Flowers are an emblem of beauty (Mt 
O’*' ), but at the same time of frailty and instability 
(Job 14’, Ps 103‘®, Is 28' 40», Ja 1 '® etc.). The com- 
ing of flowers is a sign of spring (Ca 2 '’). ‘ Tlie 

flower of her age’ is the bloom of a maiden’s youth 
(1 Co 7**). G. E. Post. 

FLOWERS in Lv IS*^* ** signifies the menstnial 
discharge (n-n;, RV ‘ impurity ’). So Andrew, Bruns- 
wyke's Distyll- Waters^ A iii. ‘ the same water . , . 
causeth women to have her flowers, named men¬ 
struum.’ In the same sense ¥i,fleur8 ; but both are 
now obsolete. 

FLUE-NET.— In Hah l'®m ‘flue-net* is given as 
an alternative for ‘drag’ of the text (Heb. nqp^p). 
The forin/w is found in French, and fluwe for a 
fishing-net in Dutch. The flue (together with 
the ‘ trammel or hooped net whatsoever *) is for¬ 
bidden to river fishermen in early laws. The 
word is still in occasional use, as Three in Norway 
(1882), vi. 44, ‘Seven boats . . . were out with a 
huge flue net.’ Coverdale lias ‘ yarne ’ in this and 
the foil, verse, and is followed by the Geneva and 
Bishops’ Bibles. 

FLUTE.— See Music. 

FLUX.— Ac 28® ‘ the father of Publius lay sick 
of a fever and of a bloody flux,’ i.e, lit. a flow of 
blood {ixomjluxust ptep. of fluHre^ to flow, through 
Fr./twe; the spelling in 1611 is ‘flixe’ [‘bloody- 
flixe*], a spelling derived from the Fr. pronuncia¬ 
tion "^th tt—Bradley); Qtt,bvaevT€pia in TR, but edd. 
prefer the later form dvaerripiov ; RV ‘dysentery.’ 
The AV tr“ comes from Wyclif, who in ed. 1380 
has ‘ Sothli it befel, the fadir of Puplios for to ligge 
trauelid with feueres and dissenteriet or flix/ tnoe 
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using without the adj., for it often stood 

alone in early Eng. as a synonym for dysenteiy. 
But the ed. of 1388 has ‘ blodi flux.* So in Mt ^ 
Wyclif (1380) gives *And loo! a woinman that 
snftride the mx, or rennynge of blood (Gr. 
alfJioppooua-a) twelve yeer, cam to byhynde and 
touchide tlio hemme of his clothe,* but ed. 1388 
‘ the blodi flux.’ And so T. Fuller, Holy Warre (ed. 
16^), p. 216, ‘ The siege was no sooner begun but 
the plague seised on th^e Cliristian armie: whereof 
thousands died; amongst others, Tristram, King 
Lewis his sonne: And he himself of a flux followed 
after.* But p. 94, ‘ King Almerick himself, wearied 
with whole volleys of miseries, ended his life of a 
bloudy flux.’ See Medicine. J. Hastings. 

FLY.— In 1 S 14®^ (reading eyii with ^erd, for 
Kethtbh to'yn) and 15^^^ (oycii) AV gives (and BV re¬ 
tains) *fly upon the spoil,* a more forcible render¬ 
ing than that of the previous versions ‘ turn to ’ (the 
Bishops’ liave ‘gate them to * in 14*^). In 1 S 26*^ 
‘flew upon’ (AV ‘railed on’) is used figuratively : 

‘ bird of prey * comes from the same root. 

In Lv ipi-23 occurs the curious combination 
‘flying creeping thing* (»]Jyn p^). As .Driver 
points out (art. CREEPING THINGS, see also Com, 
on Dt 14^® where the phrase is ‘every creeping 
thing that flieth ’), the Heb. word here used does 
not describe crtepina but swarming creatures ; so 
that the tr“ should be ‘ winged swarming things,* 
not as in RV ‘ winged creeping things,’ the refer¬ 
ence being to insects like the locust. 

FLY, FLIES. —Two Hebrew words are translated 
fly ;—1. an| z&hh^hhf ixvia^ musca. This word is 
found only in two places (Ec lOS la 7'®). It corre¬ 
sponds to the Arab, dhubdb^ which is specially 
applied to house fliesy but is also understood in the 
general sense of insects resembling them. It is used 
in Arab, as an emblem of weaknessy ‘ he is more frail 
than the fly ’; and of contemptihlenessy ‘ he is more 
contemptible to me than the buzzing of the fly.’ 
‘ The refuge of the fly ’ is a proverb, applied to him 
who is protected by his ignobleneas. ‘The father 
of the ny ’ signifies a person with a stinking breath 
(cf. Ec 10 ^). It is also said of such a person that he 
is ‘ more stinking in breath than the father of the 
fly.’ From these equalities dhubdb has come to 
signify evil or mischief. An unlucky man is ‘ a fly 
man.’ The same expression is also used to denote 
ilemoniacal possessiony or insanityy or ignorance. 
More or fewer of these various significations in the 
Arab, may have obtained also in the Heb, word, 
which would account for the god of Ekron being 
called Baal-zebub (2 K 1 ®), ‘the god of flies' See 
Baal-Zedub. 

2. any 'drObhy Kvpdpvia, omne genus muscarumy 
EV Ex 8 *^'®^ swarms ^ fliesy AV Ps 78^® 106®* 
divers sorts of flieSy R V swarm^ of flics. In all 
three passages LXX gives Kvp6pi.viay dog fly y a word 
the significance of which in Greek is not clear. 
The Rabbins interpret 'ArCbh as referring to a mix¬ 
ture of noxious insects, as if from aiy 'drab, to 
mix. Some have argued from Ex 8 ®* ‘there 
remained not one,* that the fly referred to must 
be a definite species, which was sent as a pla^e, 
and totally destroyed at its close. But oven ii the 
expression ‘ not one ’ is to be pressed to its literal 
in^rpretation, it would not necessarily imply 
that the swarms were aU of one kind. They might 
have been ‘divers sorts.* The fact that the 
swarms of flies ‘ devoured* the Egyptians, has been 
supposed to imply that they were flies that bit 
them. But, apart from the fact that a biting fly 
could hardly be said to devour its victim, the true 
interpretation is to be sought in the coi^arison of 
the two members of the parallelism, ‘flies which 
devoured them, and frogs which destroyed them.’ 


Both are strong expressions of the ruinous nature 
of the plague, and in both the reference is probably 
more to the corruption of their food and drink than 
to the destruction of their bodies. As it is im¬ 
possible to determine whether a particular insect, 
or a mixture of insects, is intended, we may accept 
swarms of flies as conveying the essential meaning 
in the passages in question. See PLAGUE. 

A resident in the cooler parts of Europe and 
America can hardly realize the number and per¬ 
sistence of the flies which swarm in Egypt and 
Syria. They not only defile food, but convey con¬ 
tagion, particularly that of ophthalmiay diphtheriay 
and, one kind of fly, that of m^ignantpustule. They 
also deposit their eggs in wounds and sores, and 
sometimes in the nose and ears of filthy people, and 
their larvae hatch out, and fill these cavities, to the 
great distress and injury of the unfortumRe patient. 

FODDER occurs only once in AV (Job 6 ® as tr® 
of strictly mixed foody farrago [see Oxf, Heb, 
Lex,]), RV not only retams the term here, but 
introduces it in Jg where the denom. vb. 
(‘give fodder,* AV ‘ give provender’) occurs. The 
same Heb. word occurs in Job 24®, but here 
RV has ‘ provender * (AV ‘ corn *), and in Is 30®^ 
(AV and kV ‘ provender ’). This last term (see 
Provender) is more frequently the tr“ of K'lspp 
Gn 24®®*®® 42®’ 43*^, Jg 19*®. See further under 
Agriculture. 


FOLD. —(A) In OT.—1. n-jn^ (only in plur.), 
properly the walls or fences erected to shelter and 
defend the flock, Nu 32*«* ®^*»«, Zeph 2®. 2. Is 6 ” 
Mic 2 *® prob. means ‘ pasture ’ (so RV), but both 
the text and the meaning of this passage are 
doubtful (see Nowack. ad loc,), 3. n^^p, a tran¬ 
scriptional error for H 7 ?p (from K 79 ‘shut up*) in 
Hab 3*’. The correct form appears in Ps 78’®. 
4. ‘farm’ or ‘homestead^ (2 S 7®), including 
both farm-house and lands; often used in con¬ 
nexion with sheep and shepherds (Is 65*®, Jer 33*®), 
and also poetical for ‘ habitation,* whether of men 
or flocks (Is 23®®, Jer 31®* of Jerus.; Pr 3*® of the 
righteous; Ex 16*®, 2 S 15®® of J"). 5. only in 
pi. const. n’lK^ ‘ pastures * (J1 2®®, Ps 66 *®, Jer 23*®, 
Am 1 ®, where see Driver’s note). 6 * D:a 9 ¥>, which in 
AV of Ps 68 *® is tr^* ‘pots,* prob. means 'sheep- 
folds* (so RV), like 7. D!Ci?^p Gn 49*® (of Issachar 
‘ couching between the sheepfolds * [RV], ‘ between 
two burdens ’ [AV]), Jg 6 *® (of Reuben; see Moore’s 
note). 8. In Is 13®® where AV has * neither shall 
the shepherds make their fold there,* it is a verb 
that is used, fwhich RV accurately tr. ‘ make 
their flocks to lie down.* 9. In 2 Ch 32® n'l-QK^ oniu 
cannot mean as in RV ‘ flocks in folds *; tlie AV 
‘cotes for flocks* is prob. correct, although this 
involves a transposition and the reading 
(see Kittel in SLOT, ad loc,), 

(B) In NT.—1. ajJXii, the enclosed space or court 
within which the sheep were penned, Jn 10** *®. 2. 
•woipvij. In Jn 10 ** AV has ‘ there shell be one fold,' 
a mistranslation which suggests an erroneous 
doctrine of the Church. The meaning is correctly 
given by RV ‘ they shall become one flock * (cf. Mt 
26®*, Lk 2 ®, lCo9’). 

Folds were used mainly as a protection at night 
from wild beasts (cf. Gn 31®*, 1 S 17®*). They con¬ 
sisted of an enclosure surrounded by a stone wall 
(Nu 32*®), by preference near a well (Ex 2 *®*% Ps 
23®), and had often the extra protection of a tower 
(Qn 35®* (?), 2 Ch 26**, Mic 4®). The flocks were 
carefully counted as they passed in and out (Jer 
33*®). Sometimes a number of flocks might be kept 
in one fold under the charge of a ‘porter’ [doptapbi), 
who opened to each shepherd as he came to reclaim 
his flock (Jn 10 ®). See further under Sheep, 
Shepherd. J. A. Selbie. 
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FOLDEN.—This earlier ptcp. of the verb to fold 
is found in Nah 1 ^® ‘ while they be folden together 
as thorns’ (RV ‘like tangled [Amer. RVentangled] 
thorns’). The meaning is that the thorns are 
intertwined so as to form an impenetrable hedge. 
The tr“ comes from the Geneva Bible, ‘ For ht 
shall corne as unto thomes folden one in another,* 
with the mar^nal gloss, ‘Thogh the Assyrians 
thinke them smves like thomes tliat pricke on all 
sides, yet the Lord wil set fyre on them.’ For this 
sense of the verb to fold cf. Mt 27®® \^c. ‘ thei 
foldynge a crowne of thorais,’ and Ca 7® Cfov. ‘ The 
hayre of thy heade is like the kynges purple folden 
up in plates.’ The Heb. is used in Job 8 ^^ 

of roots entwined round a lieap of stones, EV ‘ His 
roots are wrapped about the heap.’ 

J. Hastings. 

FOLK was at one time used as equivalent to 
‘ nation’(Ger. Volk). Thus Ac 10 “ Wyo. ‘in eche folk 
he that dredith God and worchith rightwisnesse is 
accepte to hvm ’; Ps 33^® Cov. ‘ Blessed are the 
people that nolde the Lorde for their God, and 
olessed are the folke whom he hath chosen to be 
his heritage ’ (a tr“ preferred by * Four Friends ’: 
see Psalms Chron. Arraiirfcd^ 1891, p. 387); 2 Es 6 ®® 
Cov. * Amonge all ye multitudes of folkes thou hast 
gotten the one people.’ So in AV Jer 61“ ‘the 
eople shall labour in vain, and the folk in the 
re^ ; RV ‘ the nations for the fire ’). So in 
Pr 30“ the meaning is * nation,’ though the applica¬ 
tion is to the ‘ conies,’ after Cov. ‘ the conyes are 
but a feeble folk’ (Heb. oy). But in Gn 33^® (oy) 
the word is used of a chieftain’s followers or re¬ 
tainers, a special sense which is now only Scottish.* 
Cf. G. Pottie (1681), Tr“ of Guazzo’s Civ. Com. 
iii. 170, * Tlie maister of the house . . . ought . . . 
to shewe liimselfe more seuere towards his owne 
folke, then towards others.’ In NT the word is 
thrice used for people or persons indefinitely (Mk 
6 ®, Jn 6 ®, Ac ^®), and there is no corresponding 
Greek word. In the last passage a plural form is 
employed (‘sicke folkes’ m 1611), which is now 
used only of relatives, esp. in the phrase ‘ young 
folks,’ the word ‘ folk ’ being itself collective. See 
Kinsfolk. J. Hastings. 

FOLLOW, F0LL0WER.-In the OT ‘follow’ is 
sometimes the tr“ of the adv. ahar (often in 
plur. constr. ’ 7 CIt!i), aftcr^ with some verb meaning 
to go or walk, tlirice with to be (Ex 23®, 2 S 2*^ 
1 K 16”). This verb is often omitted, however, a 
pregnant lleb. idiom being the result, as 1 S 13’ 
‘all the people followed him trembling’ (i^P^ 
literally, as AVm ‘ trembled after him ’); Am 7^® 

* the Lord took me as I followed the flock * pnNp 
lit. as AVm ‘from behind the flock,’ liV 
‘from following’). Still more idiomatically, the 
verb ‘to fill’ is use<l with this adv., and then the 
Eng. is ‘ follow fully ’ or ‘ wholly,’ as Dt 1 *® * he 
hath wholly followea the Lord * (m.i’ ’nqy kJ>p, lit. 
‘he hath filled up after the Lord,’ or as AVm 
‘ fulfilled [to go] after ’). 

Occasionally, the meaning is to follow so as to 
overtake, to pursue, when the Heb. is fm, as Ps 
38“ ‘I follow the thing that good is.’ Then the 
Eng. is most often ‘ follow after,’ as Gn 44* ‘ Up, 
follow after the men; and when thou dost over¬ 
take them, say unto them.’ The force of these 
passages is probably lost to the modem Eng. 
reader. Thus in Is 6 ^^ ‘ Woe unto them that rise 
op early in the morning, that they may follow 

* Of. Kethe’8 version of Ps lOQS (as it first appeared in Dave's 
Psalter, 1660-01)— 

* The Lord ye know is God in dede 
with out our aide, he did us make: 

We are his folok, he doth us fede, 
and for hie shepe. he doth us take.' 

Modern editors have altered * folok,* which represents * people* 
In the prose vertiona, into ' flook,* which represents nothing. 


strong drink,’ though RV retains * follow,’ the word 
conveys the sense of determined pursuit (LXX 
duliKetv, Vulg. sectari, Luther sich hejleissigcn). Cf. 
Shaks. Coriol. IV. v. 164— 

* Since I have ever followed thee with hate.' 

In Ps 23® ‘Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life,* the Heb. is the same 
but the Eng. is probably rather ‘accom¬ 
pany me,’ as 1 Co 10^® Tind. ‘ There hath none 
other temptaoion taken you, but soche as foloweth 
the nature of men.’ 

To the Heb. text i.s. ‘ pursue' of Jg 3* (EV ‘ Follow 
after me'), Moore prefers i.e. ‘ follow down,’ after LXX Kat»- 

he'urm fMv, and the Heb. of the next clause. 

Another Heb. phrase tr® ‘ follow ’ is lit. ‘ at the 
foot of,’ as Jg 8 ® ‘ the people that follow me ’ 
lit. ‘ at my feet’); so Ex 11®, IS 26®’, 1 K 20^®, 
2 K 3®. Finally, the Heb. verb to cleave to is 
occasionally translated ‘follow close after,* Jer 42^®, 
or ‘ f. hard after,’ Ps 63® (and in Hiph. I S 14®®, 2 S 
1 ®, 1 Ch 10 ®); or ‘ f. hard upon,* 1 S 31® (Hiph.) 

‘ And tho Philistines followed hard upon Saul and 
upon his sons.’ Cf. Job 13®® Cov. ‘ Wilt thou be 
so cruell and extreme unto a flange leaf, and 
folowe upon drye stubble?’ and Bingham (1623), 
Xenophon, 115, ‘They dare and will oe readie to 
follow upon us if we retire.’ RV adds Jg 20*® 

‘ the battle followed hard after them ’ (AV ‘ over¬ 
took them ’). 

In 2 Mac 4“ rpoayopeijio in its solitary occurrence 
in bibl. Greek is tr® in AV ‘followed the matter * {ol 
r^oriyopi/iffaPTes, RV ‘ they that were spokesmen ’). 
The word is common enough in class. Greek in the 
sense here intended, viz. to speak for, or claim a 
right, in public. The Eng. of AV" means to pursue 
the matter to its accomplishment, to prosecute the 
allair; for which cf. Hum. (1693), i. 30, ‘ giv ing 
his lawyer double Fees, that his Cause may bo well 
followed’; and Shaks. 2 Henry IV. I. i. 21 — 

* O I such a (lay, 

So fought, 80 followed, and so fairly won, 

Came not till now to dijfnify the times, 

Since Ctosar’s fortunes.’ 

No other obsolete or unusual expression seonig to be used In 
the Apoor. which is not represented in OT or NT. But the 
variety of words tr<* In AV * follow ’ is instructive. The foil, 
are found: iDuXevdim, Jih 16i8, Sir 2328 (uv omits), 2 Mac 4 n m ; 

Sir 6®, Three ^8; i^acKd^cuOiv, Ad. Kst 16^, Sir 46® : 
»«tTaM4X$v6tm, Jth 11® ; wetaeixoXovOiat, 2 MaC 8^ ; huKtt, Sir 111® (R V 
‘ pursue') 278 29^9 (Gr. ipyoXx^tlxf, AV * he that under- 

taketh and followcth other men’s business for gain,’ RV ‘ under- 
taketh contracts for work ’) 81® 84®; *«T«3nijew, Sir 27*7 (RV 
' pursue ’); wcpMjUM, To 4**; iwirm, Sir 46*o. RV ' walk 

after’; Moo228 (Or. t* d\iirtxr 0 ptCird»i r$7( IwtypxfXfJi^it 

rUf aT 0 ¥ 0 vrr$f, AV 'labouring to follow the rules of an 

abri^einent,’ RV * and again having no strength [marg. ‘ making 
no enort’J to fill in [marg. 'enlarge on’) tlie outlines of our 
abridgement ’); ilipxyMn 1 Mac 227 (Rv ‘ come forth after ’): 

'^¥ 0 [juu wp 0 (, 2 Mac ll’" ; Sir 01*8 (AV ' earnestly I followed,’ 

RV ‘ I was realous for’), 2 Mac 4*8 (AV ‘ followed so earnestly,’ 
RV * earnestly followed'); rOiufAt, 2 Mac (RV * accompany ’). 
Besides those verbs there are the expressions 
iirtrr 0 \n¥, 1 Els 2**, AV ' these letters following,’ RV ' the letter 
following’; t* vw 0 ytyp 0 tiA(jt.i¥», 'os followeth*: rf ‘on 

the day following'; and in 2 Es seqiior 67- ® Ills, subiequoir 78*. 

In NT the most frequent word is the simple verb 
dKo\ov9t(o, which is used 77 times in the Gos^ls of 
following Jesus, and only once otherwise (Mk 14“) 
of following the man with the pitcher of water. 
We find also 6 of its compounds tr® either ‘ follow’ 
or ‘ follow after’; ( 1 ) ^^aKoXovdita, to follow out or 
to the end, 2 P P® 2 ®*'®; (2) ^TraxoXov^^w, to follow 
close upon, Mk 16®®, 1 Ti 6 *® (EV ‘diligently 
followed’), 6 ®^ (‘Some men’s sins are open before¬ 
hand, going before to judgment; and some men 
they follow after,’ i.e. may be undetected by man, 
but follow them hard to God’s iudgment-seat), 1 P 
2 ®^; (3) KaraKoXovStia, to follow oehind, used only of 
women in NT, Lk 23®®, Ac 16”; (4) rapaKoXovOita, to 
follow close, to follow up, tr® ‘ follow ’ in AV only 
in * Mk ’ 16” * these signs shall follow them that 
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believe,* but the same vb. is used in Lk 1* of 
following up the details of a narrative (AV ‘ having 
had understanding,’ RV ‘ having traced the course ’), 
also in 1 Ti 4* of closeW following Paul’s teaching, 
so as to teach alike (A V * good doctrine whereunto 
thou hast attained,’ RV ‘ which thou hast followed 
until now)t and in 2 Ti 3^® so as to practise it (AV 

* hast fully known my doctrine,* R V * didst follow 
my teaching ’); (6) (rwa/coXou^^w, to follow by one’s 
siae, to accompany a leader, Mk 6*^ 14®h Lk 23'*®. 

As rddhaph in OT is almost invariably tr^ by 5ia>/c« 
in LXX, so itself is sometimes tr^ in KT by 

‘follow,* He 12^'* ‘Follow peace >vith all men,’ 
1 Th 6^® ‘ f. that which is good,’ 2 Ti 2®® ‘ f. right¬ 
eousness,’ and Lk 17®*; or ‘ follow after,* Ro 
14«, 1 Co 14h Ph 3« 1 Ti RV has ‘ follow 
after* througliout, except Ph 3^® ‘press on.’ The 
compound /cara^tc^Kw is used in Mk 1*®, its only 
occurrence, and tr^^ in EV ‘ followed after ’; but, as 
Gk>uld says, that tr“ is inadequate, since the /card 
gives the idea of hard, persistent search, as in our 
phrase ‘to hunt down,’ hence rather ‘pursued him 
closely.’ In all those passages, however, the Eng. 

‘ follow,* even with the addition of ‘ after,’ is now 
inadequate. 

In the tr“ of some of the compounds of dKoXovditj 
the sense of ‘ follow ’ is very nearly ‘ imitate.* This 
is unmistakably the meaning where the Gr. is 
fUfieMai, 2Th 3’*», He 13h 3 Jn Thus in He 13® 

* whose faith follow.’ RV has always ‘ imitate.’ 
Cf. T. Adams (1615), Spirit. Navig. 41, ‘Glasse 
among stones is as a foole amongst men; for it 
followes precious stones in colour, not in virtue.* 
So fiifjirjHjs in all its occurrences (1 Co 4'* IH, Eph 
6S 1 Th 1® 2^^ He 6^®) is rendered by ‘ follower ’ in 
AV, by ‘ imitator ’ in RV; and (rvvij.ifir}r^Sf Ph 3^®, is 
in AV ‘followers together,’ in RV ‘imitators 
together.’ Cf. Burke (1781), Corresp. ii. 437, * We, 
who ought to have taken the lead in so noble a 
work, are but ill followers even of the examples 
which are set to us.’ 

In 1 P the odd. prefer C»jX4»Ta/ after the beat MSS to 
fjufMirm of TB, hence * zealous’ in RV for AV * followers.* 

J. Hastings. 

POLLY.-See Fool. 

FOOD.—I. The material eaten for the sustenance 
of the body is often mentioned in the Bible, in AV 
most commonly as breads but often as meat, 
occasionally as food or victuals, ma^dkhdl, 

or victual in general, is used about 29 times, 
always in its literal sense ; lehem, literally 
bread, is used for food in general about 230 times, 
and is often used figuratively (see Bread). 

*6khel is used 42 times for food or victuals in the 
literal sense, and the cognate 'okhlah is used by 
Ezekiel for fuel, in the sense of food for the fire. In 
the NT ppQfMi is the word used 17 times, and 
16 times. ppQ<ris is used 4 times by St. John and 
6 times in the Epistles, often in a metaphorical 
sense. The commonest metaphorical uses are (1) 
that which refreshes the soul, doing the will of God, 
Jn 4*®; and in a cognate sense Christ our Saviour 
is the food of the soul, Jn 6“; (2) advanced doc¬ 
trinal teaching, 1 Co 3®, He 6®^; (3) mere cere¬ 
monial observances, He 9®® 13® (for other uses see 
Bread). 

II. Food-stuffs.— According to Gn 1®® the original 
food of mankind consisted of fruits and seeds v^ich 
the earth produced naturally. In this respect 
man resembled those of the higher mammals which 
are most nearly allied to him in structure, which 
are for the most part herbivorous and fr^igivorous. 
After the primary dispersion the spoils of the 
chase were added to the primitive dietary even 
from the earliest times, for the broken ^nes of 
wild animals and the shells of molluscs which had 
served as food are among the earliest traces of 


primeval man as yet discovered. There were 
mighty hunters even before Nimrod (Gn 10®), 
and implements of the chase were among tlm first 
of man^s inventions. 

In process of time, as agricultural and pastoral 
industries developed, the produce of the tilled field 
and of the herd and flock supplied men with 
additional food-stulls (Gn 4®* *• ®®). The ex¬ 
pression of the divine sanction for these additions, 
recorded in Gn 9®, seems to have for its special 
object the injunction of the taboo concerning the 
eating of blood. 

A. The inhabitants of the Bible lands lived chielly 
on vegetable food. At the present day, bread, 
olives and oil, butter, milk, and cheese, fruit and 
vegetables, with meat on special occasions, or in 
particularly wealthy households, make up the 
dietary of most of their descendants in the East 
(Thomson, i. 98). The stall* of life was, and is, 
bread made of cereal grains, especially wheat, 

I millet, dhfirah, and barley, to which is now added 
rice, unknown in Bible times (see Bread). 

(a) Parched corn is 5 times mentioned as an 
article of diet, and is coupled .with bread in Lv 23^^. 
One form of this, called '713 {kdli), was made of the 
common, nearly ripe wheat by heating the grain 
on an iron ‘ girdle ’ (Lane, i. 251 ; Robinson, ii. 50), 
or by binding the ears into wisps and roasting them 
over the fire [ib. iii. 393). In Arabic kali means 
anything done in the frying-pan, and the’material of 
the parched corn may be meal, or polenta, or flour, 
or else the unground grain. It is a common food 
of labourers (Ru 2^‘), and is sold ready prepared in 
Eastern towns as a convenient food for travellers. 
David brought 3 pecks of it to his brethren at Elah 
(1 S 17^®); and Abigail brought 5 j)ecks to David’s 
men (1 S 25^*^). In liV 2^^ ‘ green ears of corn dried 
by the fire’ are mentioned, and in Lv these 
are coupled with parched corn. This form is made, 
according to Abu’l Walid, of finer garden wheat, 
which is called ‘?9“)p karmel (2 1C 4^®). In RV this 
is called ‘ bruised corn of the fresh ear,’ alluding to 
its being beaten in a mortar (Pr ‘27®®). When this 
bruised corn was dried in the sun it was called n'lsn 
riphdth (Pr 27®®, 2 S 17'®), ^ Grain of this kind was 
used to cover the well in which Ahimaaz and 
Jonathan were hidden at Bahurim (LXX dpatpibd, 
Vulg. siccans ptisana). The flour and parched 
corn of 2 S17®® is called dXevpoy sal flour and 

polenta or meal in LXX (see Herod, vii. 119). 

is used in Homer for barley-meal only, 
but Hippocrates uses this word for meal in general. 
For classic and Hebrew usage of polenta see 
Gruner, de oblatione Primitiarum, in Ugolini, vol. 
xvii. Roylo has contended that kali is not corn, 
but some leguminous plant, as kalee is the Hindi 
for pulse; but R. Salomon in his Commentary on 
Ahoda Zara says that there are two kinds—one of 
corn and one of cicer or lentilos. For mention of 
parched peas see Plautus, Bacch. iv. 6. 7, and 
Horace, de art. poet. 249. Robinson speaks of a 
variety of this parched corn which is first boiled, 
then bruised in a mill to take off the husk, then 
dried; this is named hurgoul (ii. 394). According 
to Burckhardt, hu/rgoul is wheat boiled with 
leaven and dried in the sun, cooked by being 
boiled with butter and oil. It is the common dish 
with all classes in Syria (Notes, i. 59). 

(5) The leguminous plants, beans and lentiles, 
form an important part of the diet of the Western 
Asiatics. These were probably included in the 
Q'V'il zerd'tm, or pulse of Dn 1'®, which was despised 
but sufficient nourishment (v.'®*'®); in Theod. the 
word is ffirip/xaTa (LXX 6a-vpia, RVra herbs), which 
meant any vegetable food; see the name of the 
herbseller in Aristoph. Lysist. 457. In 2 817*® the 
word pulse is not in the Hebrew. 

Lentiles ^ddashtm, LXX the seeds 
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of Ervum lens, which is still, os formerly (2 S 23“), 
cultivated in Palestine, and used as food (Thomson, 

i. 253; Burckhardt, Arabia, i. 65). There are two 
varieties, one pale red the other dark brown, and the 
pottage made by boiling either of these is savoury 
(Gn 25*^), pleasant to the taste, and red, hence 
Esau callea it * the red, this red ’ (see incident in 
Diog. Laert. vii. 3). In Egypt 1 entiles wore called 
drSdna {PtW- Anastasi, iv. 16), and in Assyria 
ai^ssu. In Greece they were used as food by the 
poor (Aristoph. Plutua, 1004-6; and Pherecrates, 
Athen, iv. p. 159). The Romans regarded lentiles 
as an Egyptian plant (Virg. Georg, i. 228; and 
Martial, Epig. xiii. 9), and they were sometimes 
used as a bread-stiiir (Athenojus, Deipnos, iv. 158 ; 
see also Ezk 4®). An allied species of vicia is used 
as a camel-food by the Arabs, and called kersenna 
(Robinson, ii. 83). Lentile flour is sold in this 
country under the name ‘ revalenta.’ Lentiles 
were brought by Barzillai to David in exile (2 S 
17“). Pottage is sometimes made by boiling the 
lentiles with meat, more commonly a little suet is 
added to the water when boiling (Kitto). 

Beans (^^is pol, LXX Kiiapot), the seeds of the 
common bean, Faba vulgaris, are also used in 
Palestine for food, especially by the poor. The 
bean is originally a native of Persia, and was some¬ 
times used as a breaxl-stuff, as it is still in Savoy 
and other parts of Europe (Ezk 4®; Pliny, xviii. 
12); it is sometimes eaten parched or roasted (Theo¬ 
critus, Id, 7. 65 ; Robinson, iii. 87). Food of this 
kind was brought to David in exile (2 S 17®®, but 
LXX omits the parched pulse). More commonly, 
beans are boiled in oil with garlic (Shaw, Travels, 

i. 267) or in water, and made into pottage, with 
or without meat; sometimes they are eaten with 
butter and pepper. Robinson describes raw beans, 
soaked in water until they sprout, as part of the 
Lenten fare of the monks at Mount Sinai (i. 269). In 
Egypt beans were used, and have been found some¬ 
times in mummy cases ; they were called kat‘a, ari, 
and sometimes pir, but the last was probably the 
bean of the Nelumhium lotus, and kaTa is tr. by 
Lieblein the C^untia fruit. Birch and Eisenlohr 
tr. khep in the Harris papyrus as ‘ bean *; if so, they 
formed a part of the ottering to Ptah; althougn 
Herodotus says that they were not eaten in Egypt, 
and were accounted impure (ii. 37). For similar 
prejudices against beans, see Porphyry, de Ahsti- 
nentia, i. 26; Diog. Laert. viii, 19; Clement Alex. 
Strom, iii., and other authors. The high priest was 
forbidden to eat beans and lentiles on the day before 
the great Day of Atonement (Gemara, Joma, i. § 4), 
and tlie Flamen Dialis was forbidden to eat them 
also, as they were thought to dull the senses and 
cause disturbing dreams. For other superstitions 
concerning beans see Pliny, xviii. 12. 

Husks (^epdna) in the parable of the Prodigal Son 
(Lk 16'®) ore the dark purple hom-like pods of 
Ceratonia siliqua, the cuarrub tree of the Arabs 
and of the Talmud. This is a large handsome 
spreading tree common in Mediterranean countries, 
whose sweet, fleshy pods, the caroba beans of the 
Italians, are used as food by the poor (Robinson, 

ii. 260). In Greece and Italy they were used by 
the Stoics as a disciplinary food for youths (Persius, 

iii. 66; Juv. xi. 68), and Horace^s reference, Ep. 
U. i. 123, is well known. In Palestine, where the 
tree is fairly common, the beans are used as cattle 
food {Shaboath, xxiv. § 2), and are occasionally 
mentioned in the Talmud (see Maimon. in Demax, 
ii. S 1, and Buxtorf, s.v .). Pliny refers to their use 
in feeding swine (xv. 24; see Columella, vii. 9), and 
in Italy they are thought to give a sweet taste to 
the animal’s flesh. They are imported into this 
country, and are sometimes called ‘locust-beans* 
or St. John’s bread, from a mistaken notion that 
they were the dx^des of Mt 3^ Steeped in water 


they are used to make a pleasant, sweetish drink 
(see Pliny, xiii. 16 and xxiii. 8). 

Fitches in Ezk 4® {kussemoth) were cereal grains, 
probably spelt (see Bread). The same word in 
A V of Is 28^^'®^ is in Heb. ke^ah, LXX peXivOiov, 
and signifies the black cummin, which is the seed 
of a ranunculaceous plant, Nigella saliva, a native 
of the Eastern Mediterranean countries. These 
seeds are beaten out of the pod-like follicles with a 
nuUtch or staflf, and sprinkled on bread as a car¬ 
minative, as we use caraway seeds (Pliny, xix. 7). 
They have a hot but not unpleasant taste. The 
plant is called kizah by the Arabs and kuzatu in 
the Assyr. plant list, and in Vulg. is named git. 
For references to the use of these seeds, see Plautus, 
lindens, v. 2, 39; Ausonius, 344, 8; Dioscorides, iii. 
83; Pliny, xix. 8, xx. 17, etc. 

(c) Of cucurbitacoous plants, melons, cucumbers, 
and gourds are mentioned iq the IJible. The 
two lonner are fruits much relished in Egypt 
(Nu IF). 

Cucumbers (d'k^p kishshuHm, LXX aUvoi) are the 
fruit of Cucumis chate (the khata of the Arabs) and 
C. sativus, the common cucumber. Both species 
grow freely in E^pt (Nu IF) and in Palestine, 
and, according to Kitto, are eaten by all classes to 
an extent that would scarcely be credible in this 
country; and Forsk&l 8a3"8 this is the commonest 
fruit in Egypt {FI. Mqypt, 168). Finn speaks of 
Arabs eating cucumbers by the wayside for 
refreshment {Byeways in Palestine, 2). Robinson 
saw fields of them (iii. 344), and Thomson describes 
a garden of cucumbers with a booth for a watch¬ 
man (Is F). As birds do not eat them, a scarecrow 
is useless in such a place (Bar 6^®). In Assyr. they 
are called kissn ana in Egyptian skheptu. Hippo- 
cratos speaks of them as eaten when green {de Vvet, 
Ratione, ii.). The fruit of the chaU is longer and 
greener than the common cucumber. Tliey are 
often eaten with vinegar or bread, or filled with 
mince-meat and spices. Tristram notes Arab chil¬ 
dren bringing to school as their dinner barley-bread 
and cucumber, which they ate rind and all. 
Forsk&l describes the method whereby a delicious 
drink is made from its juice. 

Melons ( *dbaUihtm, LXX wivov^x, Nu IF), 
called by the Arabs hatttkh, are grown and used 
abundantly both in Egypt and Palestine. Both 
the water-melon {CitruUus vulgaris) and the flesh- 
melon {Cucumis melo) are emtivated, and both 
were probably included under this name. The 
Talmudists distinguish these, calling the former 
melapepon and the latter *dhattihtm {Maaseroth, i. 
§ 4; Terumoth, viii. § 6; Chilalm, i. § 2), but in 
A ruck they are both known by their Heb. name. 
It is singular that in Coptic they are called by 
their Greek name. 

Wild Gourd (nyips), in plural p^kdim, 1 K 6*® 7®^, 
or palpku6th, 2 K 4*®, tr. in former passage ‘ knojis,* 
in the latter ‘ wild gourd,* is the fruit of the vine- 
like CitruUus colocynthis, which is common in the 
Jordan Valley, ‘To human nature it is of so 
mortal bitterness that little indeed, and even the 
leaf, is a most vehement purgative. They say that 
it will leave a man half dead, and he may only 
recover his strength by eating flesh meat * (Doughty, 
i. 132). It is very rare in the hill-country of 
Ephraim, hence the son of the prophet who gathered 
it did not know the plant, but mistook it for the 
non-poisonous Cucumis prophstarum or glol^ 
cucumber common in Samaria. In an Arabic 
version of La 3^® the text is rendered ‘ he hath 
sated me with colocynth,’ so proverbial is its bitter¬ 
ness. Its elegant shape suggested its imitation in 
the ornamenting of the carved panelling of the 
temple and of the edge of the molten sea. In 
Assyr. it i^pikkuti, 

Jonah’s Gourd (}Vp'p LXX 
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was supposed from the likeness of the name to the 
Egyptian kiki (Herod, ii. 94) to be the Eicinus 
communis, the Palma Chrisii or castor-oil plant, 
a rapidly-growing herb which Pliny describes as 
becoming almost tree - like and capable of aflbrd- 
ing shade; even in our gardens its growth under 
favourable conditions is extraordinanljr rapid. It 
is not quite clear what the kiki of the hieroglyphic 
texts was, as ricinus is in Coptic called jumis, 
which represents the ancient form kesmes or keshet, 
Maimonides in Shahhath, ii. 1, says, however, the 
oil of kik is from a plant called by the Arabs 
khtrua, which is ricinus. Tristram objects to this 
identification, as the ricinus is not a climbing plant, 
but the passage in Jon 4® does not describe it as 
such ; he supposes the plant to have been the roof- 
gourd or Lagcnaria vulgaris of which Pliny states 
that * shooting upwards with the greatest rapidity 
it soon covers the arched roofs of houses and 
trellises* (xix. 24). The Vulg. renders it hedtra or 
ivy, and this occasioned a controversy between 
Jerome and Augustine (see Ilieron. in Jon 4® and 
Epist. 89). In early Christian art the plant is 
fancifully represented as a trailing melon-like 
plant covering a trellis-work, as on the sarcophagus 
in the Ijateran from St. Peter’s crypt (Parker’s 
Pkotog. No. 2905; see also Bellorius, de Antiq. 
LucemiSy pi. iii. fig. 30, for a representation on a 
lamp). An undetermined species of climbing plant 
in Assyrian was called Icalculla. 

(rf) Of alliaceous vegetables there are three 
mentioned as favourite foods of the Israelites in 
Egypt—onions, leeks, and garlic (Nu 1P). All these 
are still much cultivated in Bible lands, and are in 
constant use among Orientals either raw or cooked. 

Onions M^dlim, LXX KpSfAf^vov), the bulbs 
of Allium cepa. These are commonly eaten raw 
as a relish with bread, or boiled with meal (Robin¬ 
son, ii. 211), or with lentiles {Terumoth, x. 1; 
Martial, Epig. iii. 376), or with beef (Apicius, 224). 
By the Assyrians the onion was called sursu. and 
by the Egyptians het (Copt, mejol). Her^otus 
tells that on the casing of the great pyramid was 
inscribed the value of the onions, garlic, and 
radishes eaten by the builders (ii. 26). The later 
Latin writers say that the onion was deified by 
the Egyptians (Juv. xv. 9; Plut. de hide, 353). 
Pliny (xix. 6) says that garlic and onions are 
invoked by them when taking an oath ; and Lucian 
{Jup, Trag, 42) says that the inhabitants of Pelusium 
were especially oevoted to this cultus. There is, 
however, no native evidence for this. Among the 
Greeks onions were highly esteemed, and Homer 
speaks of Hecamede giving Patroclus an onion as 
a relish (U. xi. 630); but Lucian describes them as 
food for the poor {Dial. Mer. 14. 2; Ep. Sat. 28). 

Leeks (n’VO hdztr, LXX irpda-a). The Heb. name 
used in Nu 11® literally means ‘green hei;b,’ and is 
rendered grass, hay, or green herb in 15 other 

a es; out as these are not human food, the 
itors have hero followed the LXX, leeks 
being supposed to resemble grass in habit and 
colour. Leeks are eaten raw with bread, or sliced 
and put into vinegar, or boiled in pottage (Arte- 
midorus, i. 67). Nero is said to have on stated 
days fed only on leeks and oil to improve his voice 
(Pliny, xix. 6). The Egyptian leelc was particu¬ 
larly esteemed by the Romans. It was known as 
Oga (Copt, egi), while the Assyrians called it 
ecallu usuratti. Ludolf translates hdzir * lettuce,* 
and Scheuchzer says that it probably means the 
Nelumbium lotus; but the balance of evidence is 
in favour of the common leek {Alliumporrum). 

Garlic (D)i^ shUm, LXX iTK6pdop), The cloves or 
bulbs of Allium sativum were so commonly used 
as flavouring that the Jews were reproached for 
their liking for these strongly-scented herbs. In 
SkaddoU JSiuda they are said to smell foully of 


garlic; and Salomon Levi defends their taste in 
Theriac. Jud. i. § 20. In Egypt this plant was, 
and is still, much used (Herod, ii. 125 ; Wilkinson, 
i. 169; Lane, i. 257). Garlic was supposed to have 
the power of neutralizing the i)oison of the asp, 
and its use by penitent criminals was believed to 
purify them and absolve them of guilt. In Maaser 
sheni, v. § 8, garlic is called the ‘Lordof tears.* 
At the present day it is much prized in the East as 
a remedy for many ailments and as an antidote for 
many poisons; Pliny enumerates 61 ways in which 
it was recommended medicinally, and Prudentius 
speaks of an altar to the garlic as being erected at 
Pelusium, The Egyptians called it se§en (Copt. 
^esen). 

Bitter Herbs (on^p mMrim, LXX riKpldes, Vulg. 
lactucoB agrestes) are mentioned in Ex 12®, Nu 9”, 
and referred to in La 3^® (EV ‘ bitterness ’). Bitter 
salads are often eaten with meat in Egypt, Syria, 
and elsewhere, the commonest plant used for this 
purpose being the lettuce {Lactuca saliva), the (Sfa 
of the Egyptians, called by the Hebrews hazereth 
(probably the Assyrian haserottu). According to 
the rabbinical writers {Pesachim, ii. § 6), there were 
five bitter herbs which might be oaten with the 
paschal lamb: the endive {Lactuca endivia) was the 
second of these, called by them, ulshin (probably 
the Assyr. harussu ); it also is common in Egypt. 
The third is called thamkah, described by Maimon¬ 
ides as a garden endive, the cichorium of Pliny 
(xix. 6), but said in Aruch to be a carduus, in the 
Gemarato be a gingidium., probably the Artedia 
squamata of botanists, a bitter aromatic umbellifer¬ 
ous plant. In Zemat\ David it is said to be a kind 
of helininthia which grows near date palms. The 
fourth, Iparhahina, was probably marruhium, or the 
horehound, but according to Lightfoot the beet; 
and the fifth, maror, is called in Aruch a pot-herb, 
possibly Inula Helenium or Elecampane, which 
was a plant highly esteemed as a stomachic in the 
Regimen sanitatis of Salernum. Maimonides says 
it was a bitter coriander, ^ which, according to 
Varro, was often pounded, mixed with vinegar, and 
sprinkled over meat; but Lightfoot thiiiks that 
maror is horehound {Ministerium Templi, Xlll. v. 2). 

It is probable that the words of the ordinance 
of the passover were not meant to specify any 
particular bitter herb. According to Pesachim, 
li. § 6, the herbs might be eaten fresh or dried, but 
must not be soaked, stewed, or boiled. Delitzsch 
gives marru and muraru as the names of bitter 
garden plants {Assyr, Handworterhuch, 427). 

For Mandrakes see Medicine. 

{e) The fruits mentioned in the Bible are not 
very numerous. 

Almonds (ij;!^ shAked, LXX Kdpvov) are mentioned 
in Gn 43^^ as part of the present sent by Jacob to 
the Egyptian viceroy. Th^ are said not to ^ 
common m Egypt, and the EWptian name of the 
fruit is doubtful. Brugsch believes it to be the 
tree called net'*, but the Coptic uses the Greek 
name, which means any nut. According to 
Heracleon, Epicharmos, and Philyllius, sdpvov is 
speciaUy used for the almond, the bitter almond 
being distinguished in Greek as xdpua viKpd or 
dpvydd\a (see Athenceus, Deipnos, ii. 38). The 
almond was supposed to prevent the intoxicating 
eflect of wine, and w^ consequently taken at wine 
banquets (Pliny, xxiii. 8; Plutarch, Quoist. Conviv* 
vi. 4). This tree grows wild on Carmel and in 
Moab, and is cultivated extensively in Palestine. 
The Heb. name means ‘hastener* in reference 
to its early blossoming, hence the paronomasia in 
Jer The blossoms, which look white at a 
distance, are compared to grey hair in Ec 12®, and 
their shape was the pattern from which the cium 
of the seven-branched candlestick were made (Ex 
25®®). Aaron’s rod was probably an almond braneli 
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(Nu 17*); but there was an old tradition that it 
was of siorax wood, and that its bearing almonds 
was miraculous (see tlie verses falsely attributed to 
Tertullian, contra Marcion. iv. 117). In Gn 30*^ 
the almond tree is named lilz, the word from 
which the old name of Bethel was derived. Robin¬ 
son notes a sweetmeat made of a mixture of 
almonds and dates as a present given to distin¬ 
guished guests (i. 116). Ine ancient Medes mixed 
almonds with their bread. 

Apples ta])pdaht LXX mentioned in 

Ca 2^® 7® 8®, Pr 26‘S Jl cannot be the fruit to 
which we give this name, as it does not grow freely 
in Palestine, of which country it is not a native 
(see H, C. Bart, PEFSt, 1885,282). Thomson says 
that he has seen it growing luxuriantly (i. 172), 
but Tristram believes that he has mistaken the 
tree {N,U. of Bihle^ 334). Robertson Smith, on 
philological grounds, has defended the claims of 
the common apple (Pyrua malus) to be identified 
with the tappuah, but its scarcity renders this 
veiy improbable (Journal of Philology, xiii. 1885, 
p. 65). Kitto believed it to be the citron, which 
now grows freely in Palestine, and is described in 
Jos. [Ant. XIII. xiii. § 6) as one of the trees whose 
boughs were used at the feast of Tabeniaclea; but 
the citron is a native of N. India and China, and 
was probably of late introduction. Tristram has 
claimed the apricot as the apple of Canticles. It 
is a very wiefely cultivated tree, but is a native 
of Armenia (hence called by Dioscorides p.i}\op 
*Apfiepi.aK6p, HP i. 160), and is probably also a 
late import. The characteristics suggested by 
the texts are—(1) a shady tree, (2) with golden 
coloured fniit, (3) which is fragrant, (4) and 
pleasant to taste, (5) and which is the symbol of 
love. All these conditions are fulfilled by the quince. 
The tree is not very large, but it is one under 
whose shade one could sit or lie, as in the texts, 
and it is as suitable for this purpose as the vine or 
fig tree. Its fruit is extremely fragrant, and some 
varieties might be called golden by contrast if 
gathered in a silver filigree basket (It 25”). It is 
pre-eminently the fruit of love (see the mass of 
evidence on this gathered in Celsius’ Hiero- 
hotanicon, i. 265 ff.). The quince is called fjLijXop 
without any adjective by some of the (ireek 
authors (see, however, H. ix. 542, where the firjXop 
tree is called tall), and is the first of the apples 
described by Pliny (xxiii. 6). In the light of the 
description in the passage in Ca 8® the weight of 
evidence is in favour of regarding this tree as the 
quince, which, though unpleasing te the taste of most 
Europeans, is yet eaten with rmish by many in the 
East, and esteemed most wholesome. Atlienmus 
says that full ripe quinces are better food than 
any other kind of apple {Deipnoa, iii, 20). For 
a discussion on the nature of the tappHiah, see 
Houghton, PSBA, 1889, 42. The quince has a 
special name in the Talmud, pariah (see Kclaim, 
i. 4), and in Arabic, which forms the basis of 
Robertson Smith’s argument; but in Jerus. Tal¬ 
mud, according to Abu’l Walid, parishim means 
asparagus; see Guisius, in loco, Chilaim (l. iii.), i 
A common tradition identifies the quince with the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. j 

Dates, the fruit of the date-palm, Pheenix dacty- \ 
Itfera, though given in the AVm 2 Ch 31® as a | 
possible translation of d^bash (elsewhere 
rendered ‘ honey ’), are not otnerwise mentioned in I 
the Bible. This is remarkable considering how 
frequently palms are referred to, and it has been 
supposed that the word honey in the phrase so 
often used in the Pentateuch descriptive of Pales¬ 
tine mty refer to dibs or date-honey made by 
boiling ao^vn the fruit. This sweetmeat was made 
in Babylonia where palms abounded (Herodotus, i. 
193), and wa« also made at Jericho (Jos. BJ iv. viii. 


§ 3). LXX translates p:p in 2 S 16^ (polpiKct, ‘ dates,* 
and the palm is put among the fruit trees in Jl P*. 
As a cultivated tree the palm is little grown now 
in Palestine west of the Jordan. In Egypt the 
date-palm was called dm and bd, and dates oenrd. 
In Assyria the date-palm was gisimmaru, and date- 
honey dispu. According to Doughty (i. 148), there 
is no worse food than the date, and ne reports the 
Arabs as saying that when the date is eaten alone 
human nature decays. For references to the palm 
in classical and Oriental literature, see Celsius, 
Hierobot ii. 445 if. 

Figs (n^^n tSendh, IjXX (tukt)), the fruit of Fiona 
carica, next to the ^ape the most highly prized of 
^1 the fruits of Bible lands, and 53 times mentioned 
in the Bible. Mohammed says of it that if any 
fruit has really come from Paradise it must have 
been the fig. Botanically speaking, what is called 
the fruit is the soft fleshy receptame within which 
are the flowers and later the grain-like, hard, dry 
achenes. Hence tlie ancient authors speak of the 
fig tree as bearing fruit without flowers jMacrobius, 
Saturnalia, ii. 16); but as the fig itself is the inflor¬ 
escence, the language of Hab 3” is strictly correct. 
Tlie buds or young ligs appear before the leaves, 
hence a fig tree in fuU leaf should have its fruit 
developed. The precocious tree of Mt 2P® and Mk 
11 ^® was therefore unnaturally barren. The fig 
tree bears every year (Thomson, ii. 101), but the 
Rabbinists speak of a variety called benoth shuah, 
which only brings forth fruit each third year 
(Maimon. Dcnvii, i. 1, and Bartenora in Shebiith, 
V. V. 1), and it has been supposed that this is 
referred to in Mk IP®. The manuring of such an 
unpromising tree is alluded to by Cato, as in the 
parable, Lk 13®. 

The first crop, called hikkdrdh, irp68poiJ.oi, 

begins to redden in March and is ripe by June; 
unripe figs are called D'^5 paggim (hence the 
idace-name Bethphage, ‘house of green figs’). 
lXX calls the unri[)e figs in Ca 2^® SXupOoi ; but 
according to Theophrastus (vi. 8) and Hippocrates 
(574. 23) these are winter figs, which grow under 
the leaves and do not ripen. The early figs are 
the most delicious and refreshing (Is 28^ Jer 24®, 
Mic 7^, Hos 9^®), and are easily shaken oft* (Nah 3^®). 
See Macrobius, ii. 16. The untimely figs of Rev 
6 ^* are olynthi. 

The summer figs, rp (2 S 16'), ripen in August and 
September (see also Mic 7', Am 8'). These are either 
eaten fresh or dried in tlie sun {Shabbnth, viii. § 6), 
or made into cakes called dSbelim (1 S 25'® 30'®, 
2 K 20"^, 1 Ch 12'*®, Is 38‘*). in making these the 
figs are sometimes first beaten in a mortar, then 
pressed into acako (7’aani7/i, xxviii. 1). Those cakes, 
called by LXX xaXdOTj, were either round or sauare 
(see Terumoth, iv. § 8; Babamesia, ii.). Herodotus 
uses the name iraXddyi of other fruit cakes (iv. 23), 
but Athenceus distinguishes fig cakes as v. ^vplaKrj, 
Such cakes are still used by the Arabs (Burck- 
hardt, i. 61), and with barley-bread are the common 
food of poor travellers in the East. The town 
Beth-diblathaim means the house of the two cakes 
of figs. On the two crops of tigs see the 8i<p6pov 
ffvKTjs of Arist. Ecclea. 708. 

A third crop of winter figs appears in August, 
and ripens at the end of November. These some¬ 
times hang on the tree when the leaves are shed, 
unless the tree be exposed to frost. 

Figs are liable to disease, both from parasitic 
fungi and from insects. There are several species 
of both, which attack the fruit and cause it to be 
shed prematurely, or to shrivel and become uneat¬ 
able (Jer 24® 29”). For reflections on this vision 
see Hieron. Comment, in Jer,, on 5*®. 

Sycomore Figs (ni?|?i;>, pi. ahikmim or ahikmdth in 
Ps 78”) are the small fig of the Ficus aycomorus, a 
bluish-purple fruit eaten by the poorer classes, but 
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eonsidered unwholesome and indigestible (Dioscor. 
i. 182). The tree grows to a large size, and is 
found in Palestine in the lower lands from Joppa 
to Egypt (1 K 1(F, 2 Ch 1^; see Bartenora in 
Shebnth, ix. 2). Jerome notes that they are easily 
killed by frost, and so they were destroyed by the 
storm-plague in Egypt (Ps 78*’^). As in the hollow 
receptacle the flowers which l^ar stamens are at 
the upj>er and those bearing pistils at the lower 
part, it ensures fertilization to pinch or incise 
them, thereby facilitating the entrance of the 
insects whose movements in the plant promote 
fertilization; this is known as caprincation (Pliny, 
xiii. 14; Theophrastus, iv. 2). Amos calls himself 
a d!?’i3 bdle^f or scratcher of sycomore fruit, in 
allusion to this (LXX cuKd/upa, RV ‘ dresser 

of sycomore trees ’). The superintendence of this 
was probably the function of Baal-hanan (1 Ch 
27“). This tree is abundant in Egypt, and of its 
wo(^ most mummy coffins are made; as its 
branches generally arise from tlie trunk low down, 
it is easily climbed (Lk 19^). The fruit was free 
from tithing among the Jews {Dcmai^ i. 1). 

Mulberries (Kp? 6aca, LXX (rvKd^xLPo^) are not 
mentioned as fruit; but as the tree is common in 
Palestine, and as the berries are now eaten freely, 
they were probably used in Bible times. The trees 
are named in 2 S 5®'' and 1 Ch 14*®, and the place 
named from them ‘Baca’s vale* in Ps 84®. Our 
Lord refers to the tree under the name sycamine 
in llis lesson on faith (Lk 17®). For a description 
of the marvels of this tree see Pliny, xvi. 41, where 
it is described as being as remarkable as a creature 
possessed of animation (see also xxiii. 7). 

Nuts (d';9 P ho^ntTYit LXX repi^tpdot) are the fruit 
of the Pistacia vera. This tree is a native of 
Syria, although not very abundant, and was 
brought into Europe by the Romans. The nut is 
the stone in the centre of the greenish drupe, and 
its kernel is oily, soft, and not unpleasant to taste. 
It is mentioned only in Gn 43". The tree is often 
mentioned, but its name n5>^< 'Udh or *Udn is trans¬ 
lated oak or toil tree, as Is 6*® (RV terebinth tree). 

Olives (n:i zayith^ LXX Aa/a), the same name for 
both tree and rruit. These are often mentioned in 
Scripture (37 times in OT and 18 in NT), and the 
Olea Eurcmaia is a native of Palestine, and much 
cultivatea for the sake of the oil extracted from 
its drupes. In Egypt the tree was called degam^ 
and was esteemed in early days as a specific for all 
ailments (see Papyrus Ebers, p. 47 ; in the Harris 
Pap, it is called acgctu). The tree is small, slow 
of CTowth, and irregularly branched. Its wood 
is hard and fine-grained, and its leaves like 
those of a large privet, but whitish beneath. 
It has a small white flower growing in racemes, 
and its fruit is well known. The wild plants of 
the olive are sometimes used as stocks on which to ! 
graft cultivated varieties with larger fruit (Ro 
11 *’). The low size of the tree made the olive leaf 
brought by the dove to Noah significant (Gn 8**). 
These trees are cultivated in orchards or olive 
yards (Ex 23**); when ripe they are beaten (Dt 
24*>) in order to strike off the fruit (in Is 17® and 
24** badly tr. * shaken ’), and the fruit is brought to 
the oil mills, which consist of circular stone basins 
in which the drupes are crushed by a heavy stone 
wheel that is rolled over them. The mass is then 
put into small wicker baskets, which are piled over 
each other in a m*a^rah or handpress, in which 
they are squeezed either by means of a long lever 
or a screw. The ancient presses W'ere all lever 

g reases. After the first pressing the pulp is put 
ito copper pans, sprinkled with water and 
heated, and then pres^ again. Where there is 
water-power the press is larger, and the mill is 
called a mutrdf\ m this the olives are pressed in a 
•tone cylinder, within which an iron-shod shaft 


rotates. In old presses the pressure of the lever 
was supplemented by heavy stones (Thomson, i. 
286). The oil is allowed to stand until the sedi¬ 
ment subsides, and it is then poured off; sometimes 
salt is used to clarify it. Among those who have 
no oil presses the puip is put in hot water and the 
oil skimmed off. The fruit is sometimes kept until 
soft and black before crushing. It is possible that 
in this state it may sometimes have been trodden 
by the feet, but that is never done now (Mic 6*®). 
lue oil is kept in cisterns of stone or cement (1 Ch 
27*®), or in jars {Jchawahies) kept in cellars. For a 
description of the oil presses see Robinson, BRP 
iiL 365; and Thomson, Land and Book^ ii. 286 if. 
Gethsemane means an oil press. 

The oil of the olive was one of the most im¬ 
portant products of the Holy Land : corn, wine, and 
oil were its throe staple crops. ‘ Ccrte olco et vino 
gaudebat Palsestina prm ^Egypto ’ (Reland, Palxs- 
tina, ccclvii.). The oil is used in cookery (Lv 2^), 
and is spread on bread (Ex 21)-^), or burnt in lamps 
for lighting (Ex 25®), or used externally for anoint¬ 
ing. This use is referred to in Jotham’s parable 
(Jg 9®). The excessive use of oil was a luxury 
which brought men to poverty (Pr 21*’). Olive oil 
is called n:i shemen zayith ; the finer oil which 
runs out of pounded olives without compression is 
distinguished as kCithith (Ex 27^, Lv 24* etc.). 
Olive oil was one of the exports from Judah to 
Tyre (Ezk 27*’). Oil was occasionally carried as a 
part of their provisions by travellers (Lk 10®^). 

The olive tree is liable to a parasitic mould 
disease, a mildew which causes it to cast its fruit 
or makes its flower to shrivel (Dt 28^, Job 15*®). 
It is also liable to be attacked by insects (Am 4®). 
The olive tree is used as a type of heavenly favour 
(Ps 52®, Hos 14®, Jer 11*®), and of family prosperity 
(Ps 128®). Oil is used metaphorically as expressive 
of divine grace (see Anointing) ; or the salutary 
reproof of the righteous (Ps 141®). The oil of joy is 
spoken of in Is 61®, see Erman, p. 231. The oil tree, 

shemen of Neh 8*®, 1 K 6*®, Is 41*®, is generally 
believed to be the zackum or Balanites jEgyptiaca, 
a native of the Jordan Valley, and one whose oil 
is esteemed ns a useful medicine. 

Pomegranates (!’>»-} Kmmdn, LXX ^6a), used both 
for the tree and the fruit. This is also an abundant 
fruit in Palestine, of which it is a native, and is 
mentioned 32 times in the Bible. Pomegranates 
were among the fruits brought back by tlie spies 
from Eshcol (Nu 13*®). The tree {Punica granatum) 
grows to about 20 ft. in height, and has myrtle-like 
leaves and scarlet flowers, which come out early 
in the spring (Ca 6**). The fruit is well known, and 
was a favourite with the Jews ; its bright colour is 
referred to in Ca 4*. Its sour juice was, and is, used 
in cookery (Russell, i. 86; Tnorason, i. 286) and in 
making cooling sherbet, as we use lemons. The 
mice is sometimes fermented (Dioscorides, v. 34), 
but the wine is rather tasteless unless spiced (Ca 
8 *). ‘ In this fruit Nature has shown to us a grape, 
and indeed not must, but wine ready made * (Pliny, 
xxiii. 6). The pomegranate supplied a pattern 
for ornament (1 K 7% Ex 28®». In RV ‘pome¬ 
granates’ in 1 K 7*® is tr. ‘ pillars’). 

Yines ()p5 gephen; in Nu 6S Jg 13*® pio gephen 
hayyayin, the wine-vine). The Vitis vimfera was 
the fruit tree most abundantly cultivated in Pales¬ 
tine and Egypt in ancient times. It is a native of 
the hilly countries north of Syria, but early spread 
along the shores of the Mediterranean. Grape 
kernels have been found in mummy cases of the 
11th dynasty in Egypt, dating from about B.C. 
2()(X). A special variety with dark red grapes is 
called pib sdrelp (Is 5% Jer 2**, Gn 49**); these 
grapes have very small kernels. Figuratively, the 
unpruned vine in the sabbatic year and jubuee is 
called Tt] ndztrt being comparea to the untrimmed 
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hair of the Nazirite. The colocynth plant in 2 K 
4® is called ^ephm sadeh^ a vine of the fields. A 
wild grape-vine hearing worthless grapes is called 
^ephen nokri in Jer * the degenerate plant of a 
strange vine.* Palestine, especially in its hilly 
parts, is well suited for vine-growing—‘Apertos 
Ilacchas amat colles’ (Virgil, Georg, ii. 113). The 
valley of Eshcol, named from its bunches of grapes, 
produced the great cluster which the two spies 
carried home between them on a stair, Nu 13^ 
(see Wagenseil, Sola, 709*), Modern travellers 
have seen bunches of 10 to 12 lb. in weight; still 
larger bunches up to 19 lb. have been grown in 
this country under glass. The hills about Jezreel, 
where Naboth’s vineyard was situated, were famous 
for their vines, as were the grapes of Ephraim 
(Jg 8^). The Moabite hills of Sibmah (Is 16®*®, Jer 
48^®), and those of Heshbon and Elealeh, were also 
renowned, and those of Engedi (Ca P^) in Judah. 
It was in the hill-country of Judah that the sdrek 
grew (Gn 49^^), and the valleys of Sorek and Eshcol 
were named from these, as was Beth-haccherem, 

* the house of vines,* near Tekoa (Jer 6^). A bottle of 
Bethlehem wine was a present fit for a king (1 S 
16*®). The wines of Lelmnon (IIos 14’) and of 11el bon 
(Aleppo *) (one of the exports from Syria to Tyre, 
Ezk 27^®) are also named (Robinson, bRP iii. 472). 

In preparing the vineyard, the stones had to be 
gathered out of the soil (Is 6®). This is noticed by 
Cato (/)« Re Rustira^ 46), who says that the vine¬ 
yard should be ‘bipalio delapufato.* It needed 
also to be fenced with a hedge (Mt 21“), a stone 
wall (Nu 22®^), or a ditch, to protect it from the wild 
beasts, such as jackals (Ca 2*®, Ezk 13^), boars 
(Ps 80^*), and from robbers (Jer 49®). The favourite 
site was a hillside (Is 5\ Jer 31®, Am 9^®), and the 
plants are set about three paces from each other in 
rows (Robinson, ii. 80 f.). When the vines grew 
up they were sustained on stout stakes, over which 
the branches were trained (Ezk 19^'* *®). This was 
also the practice in Egypt; see Lepsius, Denkmalei\ 
ii. 63, 61. All these conditions may be observed to 
this day. although the Mohammedan rule has dis¬ 
couraged viticulture in Palestine. There is usually a 
tower {irijpyos) in a large vineyard, as described in 
Mt 21*®, in which the watchers of the vineyard stay. 
Vineyards were called in Heb. o-iy kerem. In Am 
6 “ this is coupled with hemed, * pleasant,* in Is 
27* with h^rner^ * of wine,^ but Targ. reads hemed 
here also, and LXX Kd\6s. The towers in the vine¬ 
yards for the keepers or vino-dressers (o’lp'ji) (Ca 1®) 
are mentioned in C/iilaim, v. § 3, but in smaller 
vineyards they lived in booths (Is 1*). The vine¬ 
yard must not be sown with two kinds of seed, 
else the whole produce was forfeited as a kddesht 
or sanctified thing (Dt 22*); but trees of other sorts, 
as fig trees, might be planted in a vineyard (Lk 
13®, Mio 4®). Ramses ill. had olive trees in his I 
large vineyard, which was called the ‘ spirit of 
Egypt,* Pap. HarriSy i. 8. 7. 

The vino-buds appear in March, and send out 
new branches, which are called aarighn. 

These are not tendrils, for in Gn 40'® they are 
described as bearing fruit; when living, these new 
branches are green, but when the surfice is eaten 
W locusts the skeleton branch looks white (J11’). 
Tiie tendrils are called d'V]?! zalzalltm in Is 18®, or 
in Jer 6® (see Basket). The flowers 
appear in early April, and have a slight fragrance 
(Ca 2"*'*). This was the time when the vines 
were pruned, hence it is said in the passage that 
in the spring-time the period of the or pruning 
of vines (RVm) has come (so LXX, Aq. Symm. 
Targ. Vulg.). AV follows Parchon and Kimchi 
in rendering it * the time of the singing of birds is 
come.* The reference to the pruning of vines in 
Jn 16* is familiar. 

* But Sohrader {COI* U. 121) disputes the Ideotiflcation. 


The grape (3;y *enab) grows in clusters, which 
are named 'eshkClt LXX aTa<pv\/i. The fruit¬ 
boaring branch is in Nu 13®* called n-jSoi z^mdrdhf 
which IS the word used in the phrase descriptive of 
the worship of the sun in Ezlc 8'’ ‘ they put the 
branch to tlie nose,* usually taken as referring to 
an old Persian custom of holding a bundle of vine- 
rods, called barsom^ before the face of the priest 
when praying to the unextinguished fire of the 
Pyrsetheia (Strabo, ed. Casaubon, xv. 733). For a 
different meaning see Tract JornUt 77*. 

The ripening grapes are called bO^er in Is 18®, 
and nearly the same Avord is used in Job 15**. 
These axe sour and set the teeth on edge (Ezk 18*). 
Sickly vines sometimes drop their grapes in this 
stage (as in Job 15®*), the result of a blight. In June 
or July the early grapes are ripe (Is 18®), and in 
September the vintage (tv9 bdztr) begins. This is 
a season of rejoicing, and during the grape-harvest 
the people live in booths in the midst of the vine¬ 
yards. It has been conjectured that the ordinance 
of the Feast of Tabernacles was a mode of turning 
this custom to the service of religion. This vintage 
season was celebrated at Shecliem (Jg 9*’). The 
grapes are cut with a mazmerdkf or pruning 
liooK (Is 2^, J1 3'®), which is called Vji? maggdl, or 
sickle in J1 3'*, and are collected in baskets. 
There was no vino-harvest in the sabbatic or 
jubilee year. For particulars on viticulture see 
Thomson, The Grape Vine; and Barron, Vine 
Culture. 

The best grapes were dried in the sun into raisins, 
which were compressed into pioy zimmUky or cakes 
(Kimchi). Abigail brought 100 such cakes to 
David (1 S 26'®), and David refreshed the fainting 
Egyptian with two such cakes (1 S 30'*). Similar 
elites were brought by Ziba to David (2 S 16'; see 
also 1 Ch 12^®). These raisins, as well as fresh 
grapes, were forbidden to the Nazirite while under 
liis vow. To him all that comes of the grape, from 
the lutr^nnim^ or kernels, to the ij zdg, or 
husks, was taboo (see Jg 13'®). The ^dsht- 

sh6thf given by David to those who accompanied 
him in bringing the ark to Jerusalem (2 S 6'®, 
1 Ch 16*), and tr. in AV * flagons of wine,* were 
probably cakes of raisins, as in RV, which has 
made a similar change in Ca 2®. The reading in the 
AV is supported on Talmudic authority, but this 
rests on a very doubtful etymology. For the use 
of these fruit-cakes by travellers see Russell, i. 82. 
Cakes of this kind were used as offerings to Baal 
(Hos 3'). 

The grape gatherers were forbidden to glean, the 
'dleldth or gleanings being left for the stranger, 
the widow, and the fatherless. In the prophetic 
picture of rebellious Jenisalem as a vine, the fruit 
IS described as being completely gleaned, the 
gatherer turning his hand hack into the tendrils of 
the vine (Jer 6®; see also Jer 49®). 

A portion of the grape-harvest is used in making 
artificial honey or dios, the juice expressed from 
the grape being boiled into a syrup, ‘ dulois musti 
Vulcano decoquit humorem, et foliis undam trepidi 
despumat aheni* (Virg. Georg, i. 295). The Heb. 
name is dibash, or uoney, and it was an article 
of commerce exported from Palestine to Tyre 
(Ezk 27'’), and sent by Jacob to Egypt (Gn 43"), 
(See Dates, above.) Dibs forms ‘a part of the 
food of the present inhabitants of Palestine* 
(Thomson, i. 279; Russell, i. 82). It was, and is, 
the ordinary sweetener of cakes and pastry (Lv 
2 ", Robinson, iii. 381). 

Most of the crop was carried in baskets by 
girls and children to the wine-presses (see descrip¬ 
tion of the shield of Achilles, II, xviii. 662 ff.)- 
These were cavities either hollowed out of the 
rock or built on the ground, and lined witli 
masonry and cement (Mt21**). Each press, called 
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0I gath, LXX was made of two parts. The 
upper was the pUrdh (LXX vpok-fivLov), or wine¬ 

press proper (Is 63* 6^). From the bottom of this 
a pipe, n'lav %inn6r^ leads into the lower receptacle or 
3B* y&lceh (LXX hiroK-^vLoVf the ‘fat* or vat of J1 
^ and 3'* as in Mk 12^ AV, wine-press RV). The 
names yekeb or gath are used, however, for the 
whole wine-press. In Hag 2^® the pUrdh is called 
the press-fat (AV) or wine-fat (RV, see Ahoda Zara^ 
iv, 8). In these presses the ^apes were trodden. 
The whole process is shown in several Egyptian 
pictures (Lepsius, ii. 13, 63, 96, iii. 11*; Wilkin¬ 
son, i. 385), m one of which tlie treaders are repre¬ 
sented holding by cords from the roof over the 
pdrdh, Sometbnes flat stones are put over the 
grapes to assist the treading. The garments and 
feet of those treading are dyed with the ‘blood 
of the grape’ (Dt 32l^ Is 63*). As they trod they 
shouted (Jer 48**) and sang their vintage songs 
Is 16'®). It has been supposed that there is a 
ine of one of these preserved in Is 65* (see Smith, 
OTJC^ 209). The same customs are still observed 
wherever wine is made in the East (Robinson, i. 
431 and ii. 81). The wine-press is a favourite 
figure with the prophets, typifying God’s judgments 
on sin (Is 63*. La Rev 14*®). 

The first part of the juice which entered the 
yekeb was the first-fruits (Ex 22**), and was offered 
to God. In Egypt the residuum from the press 
is put into a sacK and squeezed by wringing; see 
Lepsius, ii. 63. 

There is no mention in the Bible of the subse¬ 
quent processes of wine-making, but probably the 
expressed juice was left in the ‘fats’ until fer¬ 
mentation had set in (Hag 2*), or put, as repre¬ 
sented in the Egyptian picture (Wilkinson, i. 385), 
into jars, or, when fermented, it was transferred 
for storage to large ox-skins. These at the present 
day are kept ranged around the storehouse or 
cellar, which is called in 1 Ch 27*^ *o^ar 

hayyayin. Bruce speaks of ox-skins capable of 
holding 60 gallons, and greased on the outside to 
prevent evaporation (Travels^ iv. 334; see Athenwus, 
li. 28. Herodotus speaks of camel-skin vessels, iii. 
0). When the deposit of the tartarous matter or 
lees shUmdrim, LXX rpvy^ast or <pij\ayfia) 
had taken place, the clear supernatant wine was 
poured off into a new vessel (Jer 48"), and this is the 
well-refined wine of Is 25®. In this passage sMmdrim 
is used in alliteration with sMmdnim^ ‘ fat things,* 
in the earlier clause. Drinking the lees is used 
allegorically in the sense of the bitter penal conse¬ 
quences of sin (Ps 76®; see also Zeph 1^*^, Jer 48"). 

Wine is known by nine names in the OT, but 
these do not necessarily mean different kinds. The 
varieties of wines are named from the locality of 
their production. Thus we read of the wines of 
Kerotim, Tolim, Bethrima, Bethlaba, and Signa 
as those suited for the service of the sanctuary 
(Menachoth^ viii. 6). Other well-known wines were 
those of En-gedi, Acco, and Gaza. In Egypt the 
wines of Bubastis (Herod, ii. 126), of Sebennytus, 
and of Mareotis (Strabo, xvii. 779; Athenmus, i. 
33) were highly esteemed. Saronitio wine was so 
strong that it needed two parts of water to dilute 
it (Shabhatht Ixxvii. 1), and Babylonian wine needed 
also to be diluted (Berachoth, L). See Kimchi 
(Conwn, on Hos 14®). 

The commonest word used for wine is p: yayin^ 
a loan word from a non-Semitio root. This occurs 
143 times, being first mentioned in connexion with 
Noah’s drunkenness. It is the word used for wine 
in the blessing of Jacob (Gn 49"* '*); it is said to 
cheer €k>d and man (Jg 9'*), and to make glad the 
heart of man (Ps 104'®). Repentant and returning 
Israel is to be rewarded by again drinking the 
wine of her vineyards (Am 9'®), as she had done 
before (Eo 9*^). It was to be given to them of heavy 
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heart (Pr 31®), but its use had to be limited, for it 
was intoxicating, as in the cases of Nabal (1 S 26*^), 
Lot (Gn 19**), Amnon (2 S 13*®), the drunkards of 
Ephraim (Is 28'). It was the wino used by Job’s 
family (Job 1'*); but king Lemuel was dissuaded 
from its use, because it is said to prevent judgment 
(Pr 31®), and to cause vomiting (Is 28’' 5", lios 7®). 
It is called a mocker (Pr 20'; see also Jer 23*). It 
was this form of wine with which Mclchizedek 
welcomed Abraham’s return (Gn 14'®). It is usually 
rendered dtvoi by LXX. In general, this word is 
used when wine is spoken of as a beverage. 

ttrdsh occurs 38 times, and is rendered by 
LXX by oXvoit (Is 65®), or fUdvapa (1 S 1'®, Jer 
13'*, Hos 4"). It is so called because it takes pos¬ 
session of the brain and inebriates (Gesenius; but 
most moderns reject this etymology). In enumerat¬ 
ing the products of the land, com and wino (tirdsh) 
aro mentioned 21 times, and oil is coupled with 
tirdsh 15 times. The Targumists, Onkelos, and 
Jonathan render it by lyimer. It is said to take 
away the understanding in Hos 4", and its intoxi¬ 
cating qualities are referred to by the Talmudists, 
‘Tirosh easily takes possession of (b'i*!*, a play 
upon the word) the mind,’ Sanhedrin^ Ixxvi. § 1. 
In Joma^ Ixxvi. 2, it is said, ‘If thou abuse it 
thou shalt be poor (i^-j), if thou rightly use it thou 
shalt be head (i5^»l"i) ’; and in the Gemara on this, 
‘Wlierefore is it called tirosh? Because all taken 
by it shall be poor.’ In Jer 40'®- '* the words yayin 
and tirOsh are used as synonyms, and in general 
tirdsh is translated ‘ new wine^ in AV. It has been 
argued that tirdsh meant grapes, because the phrase 
is used ‘ to gather tirdsh ’; but the same is used of 
yayirif and both are spoken of as trodden out, 
yayin in Is 16'®, tirdsh in Mic 6'®. Collating all 
the references, it seems as if ttrdsh was especially 
used for wine as the produce of the vineyard. See 
further. Driver, Joel and Amos, 79 f. 

shekdr, LXX <TlK€pa, is the word tr. in general 
‘strong drink,’ which occurs 23 times in OT. It 
was used for the drink-offering (Nu 28’), and was 
permitted to bo bought with tne tithe money and 
consumed at the temple (Dt 14*®). In excess it 
caused merriment (Is 24®, Ps 69'*) and intoxication 
(Is 60'*); it is often coupled with wine, as if another 
intoxicating fluid; Ibu Ezra says it was made 
from palm-juice or wheat, Kimchi says from fruit 
juice, Jerome from grain, grapes, or noney (Epist. 
ad Nepotianum, ii. 11), so it may have been like 
the barley wine of the Egyptians (Herod, ii. 77), 
or like arrack, which is at present often used 
in Palestine (Robinson, iii. 195). It is mentioned, 
among other places, in Lv 10®, Nu 6*, Dt 29®, Jg 
134.7.5^ 1 S 1'®, Mic 2". Strong drink was to be 
given to those ready to perish (Pr 31®), which has 
been supposed to refer to the practice of giving in¬ 
toxicants to deaden the pain of execution. Light- 
foot says that it was the practice of wealthy women 
in Jerusalem to provide the strong drink for this 
purpose (Hor. IIco, xi. 366). The vinegar given to 
our Lord may have been intended for this purpose. 
Shekdr seems to be named from its effects (nj^ ‘ to 
be drunk ’). 

"9^ firmer, used twice in Heb. (Dt 32'®, Is 27®, but 
last probably mistake for and six times in 
Aram. (Ezr 6* 7**, Dn 6'- *• **), seems to be derived 
from the sparkling, foaming appearance of ferment¬ 
ing wine. In Is 27* the clause in which it occurs 
appears to be another line from a vintage song. It 
was wine of this kind that Cyrus gave for the 
temple use (Ezr 6®). In Dt 32'^ it is c^led the pure 
blood of the grape, t.«. not mixed with water; but 
RV has tr. it the blood of the grape, wine. It is 
red wine in Is 27*, and it was tlie wine which 
Belshazzar drank out of the temple vessels (Dn 6'). 

D'py a poetical synonym meaning that which 
is trodden out. It is the new wine of Ca 8*: the 
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Bweet Intoxicating wine of Is 49^®, the sweet wine 
lamented by the drunkards in J1 1®, and that 
which is supplied to the restored remnant of Israel 
as a blessing (J1 3*®). It is rendered in LXX voLixa^ 
\vKa<r/i6s, but the sweet wine of Am 9^* is 
t is probably the same as ‘ the sweet’ of Neh 8'®, 
where it is called mamtakkhn^ or sweetnesses. 

K;?b 8 bhe\ intoxicating drink in general, the wine 
of Is 1*®, which was spoiled by mixture with water, 
or that in Hos 4^®, which had become sour, or that 
which drenched the drunkard to helplessness 
(Nah V% 

Vpp in Ca 8® mezeg^ LXX K^paa-jMiy is 

mixed wine, to which spices have been added to make 
it hotter and improve its flavour. In Pr 23“, Ps 75®, 
Is 65^^ it is called mim^dk. In Pr 9^* ® it is used 
metaphorically for the inspiring drink supplied by 
wisdom, and in Is 6“ for the strong drink which 
warps the judgment. In Pr 23“ it is a parallel 
synonym for yayin, 

yyh or vinegar, is sour wine, the common 

reireshing drink for labourers, forbidden to the 
Nazirite while under his vow (Nu 6®), used in the 
harvest field (Ru 2^^), and prophetically mentioned 
in Ps 69®^ In Pr 10“ LiX renders it an 

unripe grape. 

In NT the word commonly used is o?fo$, as at 
the marriage feast at Cana. This wine in excess 
produced fitdicns hJn 2^®). New wine was regarded 
as inferior to old (Lk 6“). rXcO/coy, ‘new sweet 
wine,* is mentioned in Ac 2'® as that by which the 
Jews thought the apostles were intoxicated at 
Pentecost. It cannot have been unfermented, as 
that would not have produced the eflect, and 
Pentecost was eight months after the vintage. 

The collecting of iuice from the grapes, which 
the chief butler in his dream squeezed into the 
cup, was plainly only a symbol, as in the dream he 
saw the whole process of budding, blossoming, and 
fruiting taking place. There is no evidence of any 
such custom as squeezing grapes into a cup for 
royal or guest refreshment. There are several 
fijpirative names for wine : ‘ the fruit of the vine * 
(Lk 22^®), ‘ the blood of the grape * (Dt 32^^); the 
former reminds us of Pindar’s bpbffoi dytirrAou (vii. 3), 
or of the name of the vine otvov fi'/irrjp in AEschylus 
{PerscCf 614). 

The study of the names applied to wine shows 
that they are, for the most part, evidently syn¬ 
onyms, and that the substance indicated by them 
all was one which, if used to excess, was liable 
to cause intoxication. An attempt has been made 
to obtain a textual support for total abstinence 
by differentiating intoxicating from unfermented 
wine in the bibucal terminology; but it is only 
special pleading without adequate foundation. 
The teaching of Scripture as to the pernicious 
effects of intemperance in any form is clear and 
explicit, and the Apostle Paul has stated the case 
for total abstinence in Ro 14 in a way which does 
not require the treacherous aid of doubtful exegesis 
for its support. 

The wine stored in the large skins in the cellar 
was drawn for use into smaller skins, the bottles 
of Scripture, called njo hemeth in Gn 
nibel, 1 S 1“ 10®, 2 S 16' (this word is used figura¬ 
tively for the clouds in Job 38®'’), or ndd, Jos 
9^’'®. Jg 4'®, 1 S 16“. This word is also used fi^ra- 
tively in Ps 66® in alliteration with nod, ‘ wander¬ 
ing,’ for there is no evidence of the use of lacry- 
matories among the Jews. The ndd was liable to 
shrivel if hung up in the heat (Ps 119®®). In LXX 
and NT bottle is dcKbs, These were made of goat¬ 
skins, prepared by cutting off the head, tail, and 
feet, and then drawing off the skin from the body 
without other cutting, and stuffing it with straw, 
into which wooden wedges were then iriven, to 
stretch it to its fullest capacity. The hair was 


left on the outer surface, the tail and limb holes 
were closely sewn up, and the neck hole left open. 
The skin was thereafter tanned with oak or acacia 
bark. These skins are prepared in this manner at 
the present day, and are called zumzammvtn or 
mattaru. When filled, the neck hole is tied round 
with a thong. Robinson saw about 500 of these 
bottles in one tanyard (ii. 75). The larger bottles 
are of he-goat skins, the smallest of the skins of 
kids. This variety of size is alluded to in Is 22“. 
When active fermentation is in progress those 
skins become much distended, ana are liable to 
burst. This is especially liable to occur with new 
skins of young animals, which are called 3 'ik, as in 
Job 32'®. These are called in Vulg. lagunculce. 
Skins which are old are liable to crack, and 
cannot bear the tension of the carbonic acid pro¬ 
duced during fermentation. This is referrecl to 
in Mt 9'^, Mk 2“, Lk 5®^. The preservation of the 
wine did not mean keeping it from fermentation,— 
for, with the total absence of antiseptic precautions 
characteristic of Orientals, it woula have been im¬ 
possible to do so,—but the storing of it in a bottle 
which could resist the strain. One of these bottles 
was a load for a man (1 S 10®). 

Wine was largely used in Egypt, and the figures 
of drinking feasts, and the painting of an inebri¬ 
ated female from a tomb of the New Empire, are 
well known (see Wilkinson, i. 392, 424, etc.). There 
is an interesting letter written by the scribe Amen- 
em-apt to Penta-ur, in which the evils of intem¬ 
perance are graphically described (Paj9. Sallier, I. ix. 
9, etc.). Tlie commonest beverage in Egypt was 
beer, made from barley, and callea hek, llie wine 
made from the grape, also commonly used, was 
called arp, and date wine was called buk. Among 
the presents to Ptah enumerated in the Hams 
Papyrus were 2366 wine vessels of one form and 
820 of another; and in the inventory of presents on 
pi. 72 of that papyrus are 486,303 vessels of beer. 
The Persians were also much addicted to wine 
(Herod, i. 133), and the royal wine of Est is re¬ 
ferred to by Athcna3U8 (Deipnos, i. 51); it was 
called Chalybonian, and Posidonius says that it is 
made in Damascus. Figuratively, the washing of 
garments in wine means plenty and prosperity (Gn 
49"). Wine of astonishment, Ps 60^ (Rv stagger¬ 
ing), is a ligure of God’s judgment on sin, making 
its objects helpless, as if intoxicated. This is called 
the cup of staggering in Is 51". 

The Vine of Sodom (Dt 32®®) is probably, as 
Seetzen and Robinson have supposed, the 'osher or 
Calotropis procera, an asclepiadaceous plant, whose 
fruit looks attractive, but is full of dry cottony 
hairs. These are the ‘grapes of gall.’ Pococke 
supposed that it referred to diseased ijomegranates, 
and Hooker conjectures that the colocynth may 
have been meant; but its fruit has no resemblance 
to grapes (see Wild Gourd, above). Elliot suggests 
oak galls as referred to, and Hasselquist the egg 
Unt, either Solanum melongena or S. Sodo'tnmum ; 
ut the first identification is most probably correct, 
more especially as the Calotropis, while not very 
common, grows abundantly in one locality by the 
Dead Sea. 

Walnut '^goz, sapda) is not mentioned as a 
fruit; but a garden of nuts, which is mentioned in 
Ca 6", is taken by the rabbinical authorities as 
meaning a garden of walnuts. The Arabs call the 
tree gyaus, and it is very common in Palestine. 
The common walnut, Juglans regia, is too well 
known to need description. 

Fruit is referred to metaphorically in the sense 
of (1) the result of a course of conduct (Ro 6®'); 
(2) the work of the Holy Spirit in the conduct 
(Gal 6®*, Eph 6»); (3) children (Ps 127»); (4) praise 
(Is 67'®); (6) the results of industry (Pr 31'®*®*), etc. 

Mallows (C9V9 mall<UOi, LXX dXi/AOF, Vulg. Ar- 
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hw^um cortices) are spoken of in Job 30* as plante 
eaten by starving outcasts. They have been vari¬ 
ously identified as nettles by R. Levi, as possibly a 
mesembryanthemum by Kitto, as mallows {malm) 
by Thomson {L. and B. i. 291), as Corchorua oUto- 
rius by Sprengel; but are most probably the salt¬ 
wort, as in the KV, the Atriplex halimus or sea- 
purslain, which is called by the Arabs mulluah, 
and grows on the shores of tlie Dead Sea and of the 
Gulf of Akabah. It is a plant with sour leaves, 
and has been known to form a part of the diet of 
the people in periods of scarcity. Thomson saw 
poor people cutting coarse green food of this kind 
as a relish for bread (ii. 345). The mallow in 
Arabic is called khilbbarzeh. In a parallel passage 
in Job 24® the poor are said to cut for their 
children, which may be cattle food (Is 30^*) or 
coarse vegetables in general, and probably the nhk 
or greens which the prophet went to gather were 
of the same nature (2 K 4®®). The Syriac uses this 
name mallilah for the Snij or * nettle^ of Zeph 2®. 

Juniper roots (onh rot hem). This occurs along 
with the last as part of the food of the outcast in 
Job 30*, but the word occurs also as the name of 
the tree under which Elijah sheltered (1 K 19***)» 
and in the phrase ‘coals of juniper’ in I’s 120 *. 
LXX renders it'Vad/xtv or *Pa/Ad^, and in Job 

Symni. tr. it pl^av alrup dyplojVt and Josephus 
does not name the tree, but calls it ‘ a certain 
tree’ {Ant. viil. xiii. 7). The Syriac VS calls it a 
terebinth, and Clement a Paliunts {Pcedagog. iii. 
236). The later Jewish authorities, however, 
recognized it as the desert broom, lletama retem^ 
whimi the Arabs call retama. It is a shrub with 
pale pink flowers and very bitter roots. It grows 
about 10 ft. high, and in many places in the desert 
is the only shrub under which one could shelter. 
Robinson describes it in such places; and one of 
the wilderness stations of Israel was called Rithmah 
= broomy (Nu 33^®). The roots were used as fuel 
(Ps 120*), and the Revisers have put ‘ to warm them ’ 
in marg. of Job 30*, which, considering the uneat¬ 
able nature of the roots, is a more intelligible ren¬ 
dering. The word D?;n^ may be regarded as a 
derivative of the verb oijrj * to lioat,’ in which sense 
the same word occurs in Is 47**. This sense is taken 
by some Heb. commentators, as R. Levi ben-Gerson 
{in loc.)j but the rendering of the text is that in 
the Gemara, A boda Zara, i. Juniper roots are often 
used for fuel in the wilderness (Tnomson, i. 346). 

B. Animal food consisted either of flesh or of 
animal products, such as milk, eggs, and honey. 
Flesh was habitually used only in royal or great 
houses, and among ordinary people was chiefly 
used at feasts. Its sources were restricted by law 
among the Jews, by custom among the neighbour¬ 
ing nations. The word nNf, which literally means 
flesh meat (Ps 78-®- ®^), was sometimes used for food 
in general (Ex 21 *®). 

The division of beasts into clean and unclean, 
mentioned in the story of the Deluge (Gn 7®), was 
written in the light of later legislation, but em¬ 
bodies a distinction which can be traced back to a 
very early period of human history. The two lists 
of clean ana unclean animals (Lv and Dt 14*®^-) 
are practically identical. The mammals permitted 
to be eaten were the ruminants proper, except the 
camel, which, with the Iwrax^ liare, and swine, 
are prohibited by name, liiere is reason to believe 
that this selection is of more than arbitrary value, 
and that the danger of the transmission of parasitic 
diseases by the flesh of these is less than in the 
case of ^tne excluded forms (see Gu 6 neau de 
Mu 8 £^, Etude sur VhygUne de Mohse). For fanci¬ 
ful representations of the forbidden animals as 
types of vices, see Eusebius, Prmp. Evang. viii. 9; 
Clement, Paedag. ii. 10 ; Novatianus, de cibis 
Judeeortm, iU. 


The permitted mammals named in Dt are ten. 
(a) The three domestic groups, oxen, sheep, and 

f oats. The first group was called in general 
^hemdht or cattle (Dt 14*), neat cattle being distin- 
g[uished as ipp bakdr^ LXX/ 8 oej, tr. the hero, as dis- 
tin^islied from the flock. The calf is in Heb. 
h\]t^igel (Is 27*®); an 'egel marbek or fatted calf was 
kiiled for Saul by the witch (1 S 28®*); see also Gn 
18“^ (where the calf is ben bdkdr, ‘ the son of the 
herd’) and 6 aiTtvrbs fxbffxoi of Lk 16®®. shdr 
(LXX fi6a-xoi) is used for a bullock, as in Lv 22^^ 
Neh 6 *®, or else 19 par, as in Nu 8 ®, Ps 22 *®; and a 
heifer is called 'e^ath bdkdr (Gn 16®, Dt 21®) or 
pdrdh (Gn 41®, Nu 19®). Bulls are named (poet.) 

^abbtrtm (Is 34^, Ps 22 *®), and cows or cattle 
in general 0 * 9^45 'iXldpMm. The commonest breed 
were black or brown, short limbed and small, and 
they were principally kept in the valleys and 
in the low country. Fat oxen wore part of Solo¬ 
mon’s daily provision (1 K 4®®); these were fed in 
a or stall, and hence are called stalled oxen 
(Pr 16*^); Solomon had also pasture-fed oxen (1 K 
4®®, see also Elisha, 1 K 19®*). The aurochs or 
wild bull (the Hebrew rJ’m) was probably seldom 
captured, even in nets (Is 61®®). The buffalo was 
not originally a native, but has been imported into 
Palestine since Bible times. 

From the flock i^6n (Gn 4®) the food animals 
were tdleh^ or sucking lambs (LXX dpvb% yd\a~ 
6t)v6i)t os in 1 S 7®. A hogget or lamb from one to 
three years old was named bpj kebes (Nu 7*®) or 
kescb (Lv 3*^), LXX Afivoi or ipv6^. In Aramaic 
a young sheep is called Hnimar^ as in Ezr 6®; a 
ewe is ini rdhel (Gn 31“); and a fatted sheep 13 
kar (2 K 3*); while sheep in general are called 
. 1 ^ seh (Jg 6 *). The commonest breed of sheep in 
Palestine is the fat-tailed variety, whose tail is 
wide and flat, and may weigh 10 lb., most of which 
is pure fat. This fat tail (RV) is the *i;78 *alydh 
or rump (AV) of Ex 29®® (see Herod, lii. 113). 
In Northern Palestine and Syria there is also a 
short-woolled small sheep, resembling the merino; 
both are varieties of the one species Ovis Aries. 
The lamb was the commonest of all meats for 
feasts, and is still the animal often killed for a 
guest (Doughty, i. 16). The ram, ’ayi/, possibly 
the beden or wild-goat (Gn 15®), was also used as 
food (Gn 31“). For the use of lambs see 2 S 12*, 
Is 63^, and the paschal lamb (Ex 12 ®). 

The goat (I’V^ sd'(r) was commonly kept in flocks 
in the more mountainous districts, while the sheep 
was fed in the lower pastures; the two species of 
goat, Capra hircus and C. mambricay were not im- 
parently differentiated by name; the former is the 
common goat, the latter lias a sheep-like head and 
long pendulous, flapping ears. The male or he-goat 
of the former breed is the tayishy Gn 30®®, Pr 30®*, 
and of the latter i?ny 'attUd (Gn 31*®), or in Aramaic 
T 9 ^ ^AphiVy as Ezr 6 *’. The ly 'Az may have been the 
Capra JEgagrus or Sinaiticay both of which are 
natives of Bible lands, and probably the source of 
Esau’s savoury meat. The kid, gSdt (Dt 14®*), is 
mentioned as the material for a small feast (Jg 6 *® 
13*®). Compare the of the parable (Lk 16®®), 
and the elder brother’s implied comparison between 
the kid and the calf. As the lamb is useful for his 
fleece as well as his flesh (Pr 27®®), the kid is 
commonly used by the poorer or more economical 
classes (see 1 Es P). Rebekah used it for making 
Isaac’s sayoiuy meat (Gn 27®). 

The thrice-repeated taboo concerning^seething a 
kid in its mother’s milk (Ex 23*® 34®®, Dt 14®*) has 
been interpreted: ( 1 ) As a prohibition of the 
slaughter of the mother and offspring at the same 
time (as in Lv 22®®). (2) As forbidding the killing of 
the young animal before it was eight days old; we 
learn from the passage just quoted that an animal 
was not allowed to be sacrificed until it had reached 
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that age, and it has been thought that it was also 
unclean as food. (3) The most probable explana¬ 
tion is that it had reference to some custom among 
the surrounding nations, such as that described by 
Cttdworth and Spencer lepibus llchr, ritual, 
ii. 335), in which a kid was lK>{led in its mother’s 
milk, and the broth sprinkled on the ground as a 
sacriiicc to propitiate the harvest gods and ensure 
fruitfulness. (4) Michaelis has supposed that 
mother’s milk is a euplieniism for butter, and that 
the food forbidden was meat drenched with butter. 
For other views on this n^y'in tdehdh^ or abomina¬ 
tion, see Tract Chullin^ viii. § 4, and Maimonides, 
More nehochim^ iii. 48. 

Milk and its derivatives formed an important 
element of the food of the Bible peoples, Pales¬ 
tine is described as a land flowing with milk and 
honey (Ex 3*^ and eighteen other places), ohi) hdldb, 
LX A 7 d\a, is used for fresh milk (Ca 6^^, Is 28^^), 
or of cream from which butter is made (Pr 3(P). 
Milk of goats was esteemed the best (Pr 27^), then 
that of sheep (Dt 32^'*). Cow’s milk is rarely as 
good as either of the others, on account of the 
unsuitability of the pasture, and is not often 
Bpecified in the Bible. Camel’s milk was probably 
used by the patriarchs, as wo infer from Gn 32^®; 
but it sours more quickly than other milk, and 
often pains strangers when they first take it 
(Doughty, i. 210). 

Milk *18 used as a drink with meals (Gn IS'*, 
Ezk 25**), and so is coupled with wine (Ca 5h Is 55*). 
When the pasturage is good, sweet milk is still 
handed round after an Arab meal. It is also offered 
as refreshment to travellers. Jael opened for 
Sisera a nor/, or leathern bottle of milk (Jg 4***), 
which Deborah (Jg 6*-“) calls a sephel ^addirim^ * a 
cup of the nobles ’ (EV a lordly dish). Goat’s milk 
is spoken of as the staple drink of servants (Pr 
27^); and, as the Hebrew children were mother- 
nursed, milk was their sole sustenance until they 
were weaned, hence the metaphorical sense of 
milk-feeding in 1 Co 3^, He 5***. The comparison 
of the hiw to milk was used by the Jews; thus 
Kimclii on Is 55* says, * As milk feeds and nourishes 
a child, so the law feeds and nourishes the soul.’ 
Milk mixed with flour or rice, and eaten with 
salmi, or occasionally with meat, forms a largo 
art of the food of the poor in Aleppo (Russell, i. 
18) and elsewhere. Among some Jews milk is 
not eaten with meat, on account of their interpre¬ 
tation of Ex 23*® (see above). 

Butter (nspjj hem'dh, LXX po6rvpov) is used for 
cream and thick preparations of it, as well as for 
butter proper. In Is 7®* it probably means cream, 
and in Jg 5'-® the milk which was called hdldb in 
Jg 4*® is named hem’dh ; but it was liquid enough 
to bo kept in a skin bottle, and was used to quench 
thirst. The ‘butter’ of Gn 18® was probably 
soured milk, which is now much used in the East, 
and called leben (Burckhardt, Bedouins, i. 240). The 
process of churning is called mif, or * pressure,’ 
in Pr 30®®. It is now performed by rocking a skin 
of milk upon the knees (Doughty, i. 221), or by 
beating with a stick a skin of milk liung up in a 
frame, or jerking a skin thus suspended to and 
fro (Robinson, i. 485). The milk used is that of 
goats (Robin.son, iii. 69) or cows (Dt 32*^); some 
forma of butter are semi-fluid, and hence the figura¬ 
tive language of Job 20*’ 29®. The amount of 
butter oaten by Arabs is large, when it can be 
procured. Kitto says that all well-prepared Arab 
food swims in it; and Burckhardt describes the 
Arabs as taking a cupful of butter as breakfast in 
the morning (see Robinson, i. 449). Melted butter 
is used, poured over bread in a bowl, as a breakfast 
dish, and is called snmen (cf. Doughty, ii. 67 f., 
208 f, 655 f.). Metaphorically, the smoothness of 
hypocritical words is compared to butter (Ps 55®*). 


Cheese (f'no Mrf^) is mentioned as a delicacy sent 
by Jesse to the captain of the troop in which his 
sons were (1 S 17*®), the expression used there 
meaning ten slices of curd. The [n^^] sfidphdh 
(pi. skdphdth) of 2 S 17®® was probably the leben, 
which here was made of cow^s milk. Cheese is 
often made of the milk of the ewe or of the goat. 

A third word, gebtndh, means a clot, and is 
compared (Job 10*®) with the material out of which 
the body develops (cf. gClem of Ps 139*®). 

The Arabs use drieci milk, which they rub up 
with water when wanted (Doughty, i. 202) ; this 
they call mereesy. It is also mentioned by Burck¬ 
hardt (i. 60). 

(/->) Besides the three domestic groups, seven 
forms of large game were allowed to be eaten; 
these were the fallow deer, Dama vulgaris 
LXX iXatpos, the hart of RV and AV, as in Ps 42*, 
La 1®); tlie gazelle, Gazella dorcas ('^^ zl^bi, LXX 
dopKds, AV roebuck, 2 S 2*®), called by the Egyptians 
gahs, and often used as a sacrilice; the wild cow 
antelope, Bubaln^ bosclaphus (nion: yahnidr, LXX 
irvyapr^o^, Vulg. bubalus, AV fallow deor, RV roe¬ 
buck), called shes by the Egyptians. 

These three were hunted (Dt 12*®-Pr 6®), 
and formed elements in Solomon’s daily provision 
(I K 4'^). The other large gamo were ; the ibex or 
wild goat, beden, the n^eafuoi Egypt; the 

Sinaiticibex is also called Vy; (Job 39*, Ps 104*®), hence 
the name of Heber’s wife Jg 4*’- *® (Vfef ^aJekd, AV 
and RV wild goat); the addax, Antilope addax 
dishOn, A V and RV ‘pygarg,’ the ancient Egyp¬ 
tian nudu), an antelope with lyrato horns and white 
hinder part, not uncommon in some parts of West¬ 
ern Asia, and found in Palestine; the oryx, Oiyx 
beatrix U'd, LXX 6pv^, AV wild ox, RV ante¬ 
lope), a straight-horned antelope, extending in 
distribution from N. Africa to J’ersia; the African 
form, called in Egyptian maud, difters from the 
Asiatic in some respects, and is called 0, hucoryx*, 
it is very commonly represented as being sacrificed 
in Egyptian pictures; and lastly, the kibisch or 
mounon, Ovis tragetap/ms (i^j zemer, LXX Ka/xrjXo- 
wdpSaXis, AV and R V chamois). This is a mountain 
sheep which is found in Lebanon, Moab, and the 
Taurus, as well as in Corsica. Neither the chamois 
nor the girafle is a native of Palestine. 

(c) The law of clean birds is one of exclusion. 
All carnivorous or predaceous birds and seabirds, 
together with the ostrich, raven, heron, and stork, 
are declared unclean. On the positive side, the 
birds named as articles of diet were six : (1) the 
pigeon {Ooluinba livia, np’ yondh, LXX irnpiarcpd) ; 
(2) the turtle dove [Turtur communis, nin t6r, LXX 
rpvydfv). These two were the commonest birds 
used for food in Palestine, and the only ones 
admitted as sacrifices. (3) The partridge, of which 
two species are found in Palestine, Caccabis chukar, 
the large Indian partridge, and A mmoperdix Heyi, 
the small partridge of Judeea (1 S 26^). This birtl is 
hunted, as it runs when pursued, and is slow to rise 
in flight (Robinson, iii. 403). Its nest is sought 
after on account of the eggs, which are favourite 
articles of food (Jor 17**, Sir 11®®). LXX renders 
it vvKTiKbpa^, which is a kind of heron. The place- 
name Betli-hoglah means the house of the partridge. 
Partridges os food are represented on an Assyrian 
sculpture in the British Museum. (4) The quail 
{Colurnix communis, sUdv, LXX dprir^ofiifTpa), 
which furnished meat to the Israelites m their 
wilderness journey (Ex 16*®). These are common 
in Egypt, where they are salted and eaten raw 
(Herodotus, ii. 77). Tiie quail annually migrates in 
immense bevies across the desert nearly along the 
line of the Israelites’ march (Robinson, i. 260). (5) 
Fatted fowl, which were prepared for Solomon’s table 
(1 K 4®®), ore called Dn|*j5. They wore probably 
dncki or geese, so largely used m Egypt, where 
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they are called aptiu and terpu. They were ap¬ 
parently not domesticated, but caught in nets, 
fattened and eaten (Lepsius, ii. 46 and 132). (6) 

Fowl in Neh 6^® %ippMm^ were probably 
domestic fowl introduced from Babylonia, to whicii 
they had been brouglit from India, their native 
country. In NT times they had become domesti¬ 
cated in Palestine. It is said in the Mishna that 
fowl were not allowed in Jerusalem (iiafta Kama^ 
vii. 7); but this is a mistake (see Mt 26^® and parallel 
passages). Our Lord was familiar with them and 
their habits, see Mt 23”, where He quotes from 
2Es 1*0. 

Eggs as articles of food in early times were those 
of wild birds (Dt 22*, Is 10^^ 690); but with the in¬ 
troduction of geese from Egypt and domestic fowl 
from India they became much more important as 
a part of the diet, and now are very largely used 
(Lk IP^). There is no reference to the ancient 
modes of cooking them, but at the present day 
they are boiled, or eaten swimming in hot butter 
and with honey (Finn. 141), or eaten with olives 
{ih. 272), or boiled with rice (Robinson, i. 91), or 
fried in fat. 

The white of an egg (moj’n nn Hr halldimUh) of 
Job 6* may be either the material literally ex¬ 
pressed, see Tract Chull. 64rt, or curdled milk ; but 
IS understood by some as a succulent, tasteless plant 
like purslain, Portulaca oleracca^ as in the RVm. 
This plant is common in most places in Palestine, 
and is in Arabic associated with imbecility. Golius 
quotes the proverb '‘more foolish than purslain,’ 
Sentenf Arab. 81. For other meanings sec 
Gesenius, ThesauruSf sub voce. 

Dove’s dung, mentioned in connexion with the 
famine during the siege of Samaria, has been 
variously understood by commentators. It is said 
(2 K 6^) that one imperial pint of it was sold for 
about 12s. 6d. or as it is in 

^er6 Q'i'i'?’! (HbyOnim, is understood by Josephus 
literally, and ho supposes it to have been used as 
a condiment in place of salt {Ant. IX. iv. 4). The 
threat in Rabshakeh’s appeal to the Jews (2K 18”) 
is in favour of this view. Others have supposed that 
this material was used for fuel, as the cow dung 
in Ezk 4^*; and Ilariner thinks it was used to 
manure melons and other vegetables gi’own within 
the city {Ohs. iii. 185; see Moricr’s Second Journey^ 
p. 141). Fuller surmised that it might be the con¬ 
tents of the i^igeon’s crop. Linmeus and Smith 
identify it as the root of a liliaceous plant, the 
Omithogalwm umbellatum or star of Bethlehem ; 
but this as well as Bochart’s conjecture, that it 
was a chick-pea or small species of cicer, and the 
view that it was a small species of sorghum^ are 
without foundation, as there is no reason why 
the price of these rare foods sliould be specified. 
On the whole, there is as much evidence for 
the literal interpretation as for any of these 
guesses. 

(d) No reptile was permitted to be eaten ; of 
fshe^ all that have fins and scales were clean ; but 
it is a remarkable fact that no species of fish is 
mentioned in the Bible, nor is there any discrimina¬ 
tion except good or bad (Mt 13“), and big and little 
(Jon Jn 21“, Mk 8^). The Sea of Galilee 
abounds in fishes, which are delicate and well 
flavoured (Robinson, ii. 386). Altogether 43 species 
have been found by Lortet, Tristram, and others, 
of which 14 are peculiar to the lake and to the 
Jordan. One of the largest of these, Clarion maera- 
canthust being scaleloss, was unclean {KopaKlvost Jos. 
Bj III. X. 8). The largest of the clean fishes are 
species of Chromis, which resemble the carp, and 
have large scales. One of these, Chromis Niloticus, 
called Moncht by the fishermen of Tiberias, has 
wen found up to 6 lb. in weight; another, C. 
TiheriadiSi is peculiar to the lake, and very plenti¬ 


ful :‘C. Andrem and C. Simonis are also peculiar, as 
is the C. FlaviiJosephi. There are also four species 
of barbel of the genera Barlms^ Scaphiodon and 
CapoetUy 8.8 well as one species each of dace, loacli, 
and bleak, and two blennies, B. Lvpnlus and B, 
varius. Sea fishery was carried on at Tyre 
(Ezk 20®), and from thence preserved fish were im¬ 
ported into Jerusalem (Neh 13^*), probably dried 
and cured. It was likely some dried fishes which 
formed part of tlie food with which the 5000 were 
fed. The fish-market at Jerusalem was probably 
at the fish-gato (2 Ch SS^**). The fishpools of 
Heshbon (Ca 7*) have been regarded as indicating 
that the Jews kept fish in them for use ; but the 
word * fish ’ is here an interpolation. Abundance of 
fish was one of the elements in the prosperity of 
Joseph, according to his blessing, Gn 49=^. Fish 
was one of the staple foods in Egypt (Nu 11®). 
See picture of fishing in Baedeker’s Egypt^ p. 411, 
and Wilkinson, ii. 102. 

(e) Four insects were allowed to be eaten accord¬ 
ing to the list in Lv; these were: (1) the 'arbe\ 
LXX ^povxoi, the swarming locust, JEdipoda migra- 
toria\ (2) dv5>i? §01'dm, LXX drrdKTjf, probably Aery- 
dium peregrinum., the bald locust of AV ; (3) 
Jutrgdl, LaX (A-V beetle), a leaping 

animal, and therefore not a beetle, T)robably the 
khardjala of the Arabs, which the Rabbins supposed 
to be a grasshopper, more probably the largest of 
the locusts, JEdipoLia cristata * and (4) 3JP) itdgdb, 
LXX dspls, probably the little black locust found 
in the Sinaitic desert which the Arabs call Faros 
el-jundi or soldiers’ horses, recalling the description 
of the locusts in Rev 9’. It is, however, not pos¬ 
sible precisely to identify these two latter forms. 
Locusts formed part of the food of the Baptist 
(Mt3\ Mk 1*). Doughty describes them as being 
prepared by salting, an(f then being stived into a 
leathern sack in which they kept g^d a long while. 
They mingle them, brayed small, with butter-milk. 
The best is the fat spring locust; the later brood is 
dry and unwholesome (i. 203). Burckhardt says 
they are put alive into boiling brine, then dried in 
I the sun, the head, legs, and wings being plucked 
i off and then stored in bags. They are sometimes 
mixed with butter and spread on bread. They 
taste not unlike shrimps. On one of the Assyrian 
sculptures in the British Museum two slaves are 
represented with long sticks of locusts. 

Honey took the place of sugar in cookery, either the 
natural product (1S U^®, Mt Lk 24« AV, not RV) 
or the artificial c?i6.ymadeof grapes or dates,describcQ 
above. True honey is collected by the bee, Apis 
fasciata (see Bee). It is found in hollows in tocks 
(Dt 32^*, Ps 8F*) or in hollow trees (1 S H^*), from 
which it drops on the ground. A shrub or tree 
on which was a honeycomb was called ny:, a word 
used for honeycomb in Ca 5b Birds, jackals, and 
ants would soon reduce a lion to a dry skeleton, so 
that ill a few days a swarm of bees might take 
pos.ses.sion of it (Jg 14®). Herodotus tells us that 
the head of Oneailus, suspended over the gate of 
Amathus, became filled with honeycomb (v. 114). 
See also the account of the Egyptian practice of 
killing a calf and placing it in a favourable place, 
when in nine days bees swarm within the c^arcase 
(Virgil, Georg, iv. 300 ff.). Compare with this 
Pythagoras’ theory of the origin of bees, Ovid, 
Meta^norph. xv, 27. 

As honey is liable to ferment, it was forbidden to 
be used in any offering to God (Lv 2^1), the pre¬ 
servative material salt being used in.stead. Honey 
was one of the exports of Palestine to Tyre. Along 
with it is named the substance Pannag, supposed 
by some to be a sweetmeat. LXX translates it 
Jc^sia,* and the Vulgate * balsam.’ In the Syriac 
it is said to be millet. 

At the present day honey is used by the Arabs 
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to sweeten cakes (Ex 16*^) as we use sugar. It is 
sometimes, but not often, eaten by itself from the 
comb (Jg 14“), or as it drops from the comb (1 S 
14*’). llie liquid honey as it has dropped, called 

i^'CLph (Pr 16‘^, i*s 19^“’), is the best, and a cruse of 
this was part of the present brought by Jeroboam’s 
wife to iUiijah (1 K 14®). Honey was brought with 
the other provisions to David in exile (2 S 17^), 
and wild honey (/xAi dypiov) was part of the Baptist’s 
diet (Mt 3^). Butter and honey is expressive of a 
rich diet, see Burckhardt, Arabiut i. 64, but not 
Is 7*®’ Milk and honey are the products of a 
fertile land {Odyss. xx. 68 ). The ellbcts of a surfeit 
of honey are graphically described in Pr 25^®. Honey 
is still stored in jars or skins as of old (Jer 41®). 

Salt (n^ 9 ), eaten with food as a condiment to 
flavour it (Job 6 ®, Sir 39*®), used to preserve food, 
and given to cattle (Is 30'-^), was extracted from the 
salt beds by the Dead Sea, or made by evaporation 
from sea water. There are masses of rock salt 
several miles in extent on the S.E. of the Dead 
Sea (Robinson, ii. 108), and the salt of Sodom is 
named in a Gemara; see also Josephus, Ant, Xll. 
iii. 3, XIII. iv. 9. Much of this salt was very im¬ 
pure, hence it sometimes lost its savour as well as 
its preserving power, and was cast out on the land 
as waste (Mt 6 **, Lk 14®®). This was due to the 
rain washing out the salt and leaving only the 
earthy dross. Too much salt rendered the land 
barren, and to sow with salt meant to doom to 
perpetual desolation (Dt 29*®, Jg 9^®, Zeph 2 ®, Jer 
17®, Job 39®). Salt was to bo used with all the sacri¬ 
fices (Lv 2^^ Ezk 43*^ Mk 9^“ TR). See II. i. 449, and 
Mntid^ ii. 133. For this purpose salt was sold in 
the temple market; see Maii, de usu Salis Symbol, 
in rebus sacris Dissert, t Giessen, 1692; MiddothtV. 3. 
The addition of salt to the animal sacrifice was 
probably a later arrangement. See Philo, ii. 255; 
Hottinger, Jur. Heb. Leg. p. 168, and de Usu Salis 
in Cuitu sacrOj Marburg, 1706; Wokenius, de 
Salitura Oblationum, 1747. Salted incense is 
referred to in Ex 30®®. Salt is much prized, both in 
Syria and Egypt. A Bedawi prefers salt to sugar 
wnen both are offered to him. It is an emblem 
of hospitality; to eat bread and salt with one is to 
be bound to him by ties of hospitality, a covenant 
of salt (Lv 2 ^®, Nu 18^®, 2 Ch 13®). A similar 
alliance is expressed in Ezr 4^®. See Niebuhr, 
Beschreibung, 48; Bmhrdt, de Fmdere Salis. For 
the washing of infants in salt see Medicine. It 
is possible that the Sidonian Misrephoth-maim of 
Jos 11 ® 13® may have been a place of salt-pans 
where sea water was evaporated. 

Hyssop (aMyi), which may be mentioned as an 
accessory to the feast of Passover, though in itself 
not a food-stuff, is a labiate herb of inconspicuous 
size, which was used by the Egyptian priests for 
food (Porphyry, de Abstiiientia, iv. 7), but is men¬ 
tioned in the Bible only as a means of aspersion, 
considered by Celsius to be the Uyssopus omcinalis, 
a thyme-like plant. In Negaim^ xiv. 6 , there are 
five Kinds rocognized—the Greek [Origanum Smyr- 
the Egyptian [Orwanum Mgyptiacum)^ the 
wild [0. Syriacum)f the Cochali [Origanum maru\ 
and the Roman [Satureja Juliana). As the hyssop 
had a firm stem and could be tied in a bundle, it 
was probably the 0. mam, Kitto conjectures that 
it is the poke [Phytolocca doeandraYy but this is 
not a native of Palestine. Royle, Tristram, and 
Stanley believe it to be the caper [Capparis 
apinosa) ; but this does not fulfil the conditions; it 
is soft, smooth, and irregularly branched, besides 
it is mentioned under another name as 
*dbtydndh (Ec 12®, ‘ desire ’ AV, * caperberry * RV). 
The flower-buds of the caper are supposed to 
stimulate passion and appetite, and wore eaten 
with vinegar along with meat as they are still; 
hence the metaphorical use in the passage, whose 


real meaning is better conveyed by the AV than 
by the RV literal reading. 

The following fruits or herbs are used with 
meats as condiments :— 

Anise or dill (Mt 23*®), an umbelliferous plant, 
Anethum graveolens, whose fruits were used as a 
carminative. It is a native of Palestine. The 
allied Pirnpinella anisum is the anise of Pliny; 
but the dill is called by Hippocrates AvtjOov. and by 
Dioscorides dvlKnjrov, the word used in the text. 
Its properties are much the same os those of the 
caraway seed. For an account of references in 
classical literature see Pliny, xx. 17; and for a 
figure see Woodville’s Med. Botany. In Maast 
rotht iv. § 6 , Rabbi Eliezer says the seeds, leaves, 
and stem of the shabath or anise are liable to tithe. 
Dill is called in Arabic shiht. At the present day 
the fniit of Anethum is called dill, and that of 
Pimpinella is anise-seed. 

Coriander, the small round fruit of Coriandrum 
sativum to which the manna was compared, used in 
the same way as anise, especially in Egypt (Ex 16®^ 
Nu 11’). It IS an umbelliferous plant, and grows in 
Syria and Egypt (see Pliny, xx. 20; and for figures 
I of this and the following plants see Woodville). 

Cummin, also an umbelliferous plant [Cuminum 
sativum)^ whose fruit was cultivated as a carmina¬ 
tive, and was beaten with a rod off the plant when 
it was ripe (Is 28*®, Mt 23*®). In Heb. it is called 
|fe 5 , kammdn^ and in Gr. Kiyuvov, For its use see 
Pliny, xix. 8 . As to the doubt of its being tithed 
see Demaiy ii. § 1 . 

Mint ('^5i5o(rgop, Heb. wnn), the well - known 
aromatic labiate plant Mentha sylvestris^ men¬ 
tioned with the last in Mt 23*®. For its use among 
the Jews see Celsius, Hierobot. i. 646, and Pliny, 
xix. 47. See UketziUt i. § 2 ; also Nedarim, 515; 
Shebiithy vii. §§ 1,2. 

Mustard [<Tlva,Tn)y the small seed of the common 
Sinapis nigra^ which grows to a very large size in 
Palestine as the * greatest of herbs ^ (Mt 13®* 17*®, 
Lk 13'® 17®), and is used as a condiment. See 
Thomson, Land and Booky i. 453. The pungent 
seeds of a small tree, Salvador a persica^ have been 
supposed by Dr, Royle to be the mustard of the 
parable; but this is rarely, if at all, found in 
Palestine, and is not an herb, but a tree. The only 
claim is, that it is called in India Mar/a/, while 
khardal is the Arabic for mustard (see Royle, 
Joum. Asiatic Soc. 1844, No. xv., and Lambert, 
Trans. Linn. Soc. xvii. 449). 

To the miraculous food by which the Israelites 
were fed, the name Manna is given. This has been 
supposed to bo the gummy exudation of the Tamarix 
manniferay a shrub which grows in the wilderness ; 
but the wliole description indicates that it was a 
miraculous food. 

III. Taboos.-- There are certain prohibitions 
specially mentioned in the Pentateuch. One of 
these, the kid in mother’s milk, has been already 
discussed. Blood is one of the most ancient of 
these taboos, and in connexion with it all animals 
which died of themselves or were killed other¬ 
wise than by being bled, were forbidden. Any 
such 073^, ndbeldh, or carcase, might be given to 
strangers, or sold to foreigners, but was an abomi¬ 
nation to the Jews (Dt 14*'). The eater of it 
was rendered unclean (Lv 17'® 22 ®). Likeivise 
that which was tom of beasts (Ex 2 i 2 *'), while it 
might be eaten by the stranger, was not flowed to 
the Israelite (Lv 17'®). Hunting by dogs was 
therefore not practised. The observance of this 
taboo of piggttly or abominable flesh, is 
referred to in Ezk 4'® and Ac 10'® (ir&i' teal 

dKAdaprow), and it was one of the four * necessary 
things * prohibited to the Gentile converts by the 
Jerusalem Council, Ac 15*® ('things strangled*). 
The eating of blood, which is one of the most andent 
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prohibitions (Gn 9^) re-enacted in the Mosaic law in 
which it is frequently repeated, had not only a 
hygienic basis, but had reference probably to the 
drink-offerings of blood which were parts of the 
heathen rituals (Ps 16^). It was thus a law of 
demarcation, and in Lv 19“ eating with the blood 
and auguries are bracketed together. The poison¬ 
ous effects of bull’s blood are referred to by several 
authors; Midas (Strabo, I. xi. § 21) and Psam- 
menitus (Herodotus, iii. 16) are said to have been 
killed by it. 

The Fat of animals was also forbidden (Lv 7“) as 
food, and in the sacrificed victims this is called * the 
food of the burnt-offering * Lv 3^^ * All the fat is 

the Lord’s ’ (v.^®), see 1 S 2^*, 2 Ch T, Gn 4®. What 
is specially referred to is the thick subcutaneous 
layer, and that around the kidneys and other 
viscera, as well as the fatty tails of the sheep. The 
* fat tiling * of the promised spiritual feast in Is 
26® as well as in Neh 8^® are Tnash^nannhn, 

delicate things, not ajin helcb, suet. 

The Sinew that shrank (Gn 32®^), which it was 
the custom of the Jews to avoid, was a tribal taboo 
although not specially interdicted by statute. It 
is not known what part is particularized by the 
name gid, as the word is a general one, used of 
the sinews of the whole body in the vision of dry 
bones, Ezk 37®. Some have supposed it to be the 
great sciatic nerve at the back of the hip (Josephus, 
Ant, I. XX. 2), but that is not situated in the 
hollow of the thigh. This remon, kaph hayytrtk^ 
evidently means the CToin, which was facing his 
antagonist when Jacoo was wrestling. There are 
two sinews there which if cramped cause lame¬ 
ness—one the tendon of th^psoas^ which exactly fits 
the description, but is very seldom cramped ; the 
other, that of the adductor longus^ is exceedingly 
liable to cramp when the thich is twisted, and tliis 
causes agonizing pain and lameness, and would 
effectually disable a wrestler. I have known it to 
be severely strained in athletic exercises, causing 
lameness for several weeks. Some Jews have re¬ 
commended that the hind legs of animals should 
not be eaten, lest by accident this sinew should be 
partaken of by mistake. This was not the practice 
in early times, for Samuel’s cook set the thigh of 
the animal before Saul as the piece of honour (1 S 
9“. AV and RVm tr. p)ef here * shoulder *). See 
Tract Cliulliny 7. 

Swine, forbidden as food to the Jews, were eaten 
W the surrounding peoples in general. The 
Egyptians also considered the pig unclean (Herod, 
ii. 47), for a reason the Greek author forbears to 
mention, but which we learn from the Book of the 
Dea^, as the demon Set once appeared in the form of 
a pig. Hence they are never represented in the older 
monuments, but appear in those of the New Empire 
(Wilkinson, ii. 100). The foul habits and coarse 
feeding of swine, their supposed liability to glan¬ 
dular disease [which has ^ven us the Latin name 
of such swellings * scrofula’(Celsus, v. xxviii. 7), and j 
its Greek equivalent xoipi% (Hippoc. Aph, 1248)], 
and the notion that leprosy followed the eating of 
swine’s flesh, contributed to this dislike. After the 
Captivity, however, especially under Syrian and 
lUman domination, the keeping of swine was prac¬ 
tised for commercial purposes if not for food, hence 
our Lord’s references Mt 7®, Lk 16“, Mt 8®® (see 
Thomson, i. 356 ff.). Swine’s flesh is taboo to the 
Mohammedan as well as to the Jew. For a detailed 
oonsideration of this prohibition see Spencer, dt 
Ugihus HebrtBorwm ritualibus, Cambridge, 1727, i. 
p. 131. 

The Camel, which is eaten by the Bedavrin, was 
forbidden by the Levitical code. It is coarse and 
rather dry meat. The mUk, however, was used in 
patriarehal times (see above). It was probably 
camel’s milk which Jael gave to Sisera. 


The Hare (n;^^-|t!t), only mentioned as being unclean 
because it is not cloven-footed, was common in the 
hilly regions. In the North the commonest species 
is Lepus Syriacus, in the South L. AEgyptiacus^ and 
in the Arabah and Dead Sea district L. Sinaiticus, 
It is said to chew the cud from its habit of sitting 
in its form, but it is not a true ruminant. The 
same is the case with the shaphan or coney, which 
is the Hyrax Syriacus, 

The oldest taboo is that of the fruit of the tree ny^n 
yTj ‘ of the knowledge of good and evil.’ Con¬ 
jecture as to the actual tree meant is useless, but it 
18 worth noting that the banana was identified with 
it by many mecfiseval writers; see Brocard’s Descript, 
Terra Sancta, xi. See also Celsius, Hierobot.^ in 
which it is supposed to be the quince. 

In the NT there is added the taboo of things 
oftered to idols (Ac 21“, 1 Co 8*). The early ecclesi¬ 
astics increased the stringency of the apostle’s 
ordinance, and by the Council of Ancyra (c. 7) it 
was forbidden to a Christian to eat in any place 
which was connected with idolatrous worship, even 
if he brought his own food. On the other hand, 
Gregory, in writing to Augustine {Ep, xi. 76), 
recommends that the heathen sacrifices of oxen 
should be allowed to be continued in the English 
temples to accustom the people gradually to the 
change of ritual, but that they should be made on 
saints’ days. For the tabooed vineyard on account 
of mixed seeds see above; and for rabbinical 
comments on taboos see Aboda Zara, especially 
V. § 9. 

The Ass, though an unclean animal, was eaten 
during periods of famine. In 2 K 6“ it is said that 
during the siege of Samaria a rbsh-^mdr, 

or ass^s head, was sold for about £10. It has been 
supposed that this meant a measure of com, but 
this is unlikely. In periods of dearth, distinctions 
of food are impracticable (Ezk 4^*); for parallels see 
Plutarch (vit, Artax, Mnemon, i. 1023, and Xeno¬ 
phon, Anab. i, § 6). Even human flesh was eaten in 
such straits, see 2 K 6®, La 4*®, Ezk 6^®. 

IV. Food Preparation.— In primitive times the 
field, the flock, and the herd supplied all that was 
needful to the family, who procured it directly when 
wanted as in Gn 18®; but with the growth of towns 
and the consequent division of labour, food became 
a matter of merchandise. It was so in time of 
famine (Gn 42®), or to those on journeys (Dt 2®* “). 
Markets or bazaars became established in the 
towns (Jer 37^^), and merchants and shopmen (1 K 
10^*) supplied the wants of the town-dwellers. We 
read of such sellers of victual in Jerusalem (Neh 13^®) 
and Samaria (Jn 4®). In this way, bread, water, 
fruit, milk, and flesh are purveyed to the people of 
the cities of the East. 

Cookery was practised or supervised by the wife 
(Gn 18®), or by a slave (Gn IS*^). At set feasts there 
was a cook employed (1S 9“) who killed the animals, 
and hence was called fabbdh, a word also applied 

to soldiers or executioners (Jer 39®). Some of these 
were female cooks (1 S 8^*) who dressed the meats, 
and differed from the rtck or bakers, and the 
who were perfumers or spice mixers (1S 8^ 
AV and RV,‘ confectionaries’). 

The animals were killed immediately before being 
cooked (Gn 18^ Lk ; the throat was cut and 
the blood poured out in accordance with Lv 7*® 
(see 1 S 14®^*) ; they were then flayed (Mio 3®) and 
cut UP into joints, except in the case of small 
animals such os lambs, vmich were cooked whole 
(Ex 12®®). With larger animals the flesh was separ¬ 
ated from the bones, and these broken when the 
flesh was to be boiled (Mio 3*). The doubtful 
dx, X« 7 . is tr. in Job 16®^ collops, 

BoilL^ was the ordinary method of cooking, 
hence W? bdskcd, to boil, is used of cooking m 
general (2 S18®). The vessels used for this purpose 
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were pots or caldrons of different kinds, which are | 
called by six different names (see below). Some of 
the saenlices were boiled, having first been flayed, 
the fat alone being burned (2 Cn 35^*). This was 
e^ecially the case with tlie sacrificial feasts, peace- 
offering, or hostia honorifica. In boiling, the caldron 
was first partly filled with water, and the flesh put 
in (Ezk W ); sometimes milk was used, as Burck- 
hardtdescribes being done at the present day (i. 63), 
and occasionally the bones were used to make the 
fire bum briskly, as Ezekiel describes. When the 
scum rises it is taken off (Ezk 24®, but RV tr. 
heV6.h^ as ‘ the rust of the not,’ not scum, LXX lii). 
In Ezk 24^® AV tr. d’P"}'!* narklah, * spice it well,” 
as if derived from np-] to mix spices, but LXX ha.s 
it f\aTT(Jl>07j 6 and RV renders it * make thick 
the broth.’ Spicing, that is, mixing with savoury 
or carminative herbs, was used to render meat 
savoury (Gn 27^), and such food was called ‘dainty 
meat’ (Pr 23^® mat'am, but called man am in 

Ps 14P). Salt was also added, and when boiled 
the broth, p^!? mdrak (Is 65^ but the Kethih has 
^nralp^ wliich means a stew or a mesa of mincemeat 
in broth), was served separately (Jg 6*“**®). In 
modern Hebrew, soup is ralcreketh. The 

broth may be used as a sauce for meat (Burckhardt, 
i. 63), or eaten with bread and butter (Gn IS”). 
Vegetables or rice or meal may be boiled in it or 
eaten mixed with it. Vegetable food was also 
boiled in water, with butter or with milk, to make 
pottage (Gn 25^, 2K4®®), which was of the con- 
Bistcnce of thick Scotch broth or thin porridge. 

Roasting was practised with small animals, such 
os the paschal lamb, which was cooked whole (Ex 
12^) over an open fire (Ex 12®, 2 Ch 36^®), which 
was of wood (Is 44^®). Animals taken in tlie chase 
were also roasted (^ni? hdraky Pr 12*^). Or the meat 
was baked in an oven, wdiich may have been sunk 
in the ground (see Bread). The paschal lamb was 
flayed before being roasted (2 Cli 35^^). Eli’s sons 
(1 S 2^**’^*) sinned in that they took part of the flesh, 
which should have been boiled, and roasted it. 
They also seem not to have been content with the 
priestly share, which was ultimately fixed as the 
breast of the peace-oflering and the right shoulder 
(Lv The only method of cooking fish men¬ 

tioned in the Bible is broiling {dirrSf, Lk 24®*, see 
Jn 21®) on the coals. In the Gizeh Museum there 
is a representation of shepherds broiling fish over 
the fire, and wiping the aslies from them with little 
bundles of straw (see Pen’ot-Chipioz, Uist, de VArt 
dam VantiqniUy i.). 

V. Vessels used in the conveyance and cooking 
of food. There were several kinds of basket (see 
Basket), The pots were of six kinds : 1. Tp ^fr, 
LXX called in Jer a .yir ndphiiah or boiling 
caldron. Of this kind were the flesh-pots of E^pt 
(Ex 10*) and the great pot used by the sons or the 
prophets (2 K 4*®), as Avell as the caldron of Ezekiel’s 
visions (11*-'^ 24®), and of Zechariah (14®®‘®‘). In the 
list of temple furniture this word is tr. ‘not’ in 
1 K 7®* and ‘pan ’ in Ex ‘27*, in which cases it was a 
brazen vessel for ashes, not for boiling. It is tr® 
‘waslipot’ in Ps 60® and ‘caldrons’ in Jer 62'* (RV 
pots). 2. in ddd. usually tr. basket (which see), 
IS the kettle of 1 S 2*® ana the caldron of 2 Ch 35^*, 
tr. by LXX in the latter case. 3. The pan of 
1S 21®. 1 K 7*®, and 2 Ch 4® is nVp kivyor^ LXX | 
This word is variously tr. ‘ torch * (Zee 12®, RV 
•pan’), ‘laver,’ or washing vessel (Ex SO'* etc.), 
and seems to have been a shallow, wide-mouthed 
utensil. The on'? of Lv Il*», which like the tanniir 
or oven could be broken do^vn, w’as probably, os AV 
and RV render it in tlio text, a firenearth of range i 
for pots (RVm has ‘stcvman’), perhaps of tw'o 
Bides 08 the dual indicates, LXX xi'rp67ro3cs. 4. The 
caldron of Mic 3* is noVp JjpallaJiathy similarly tr. 
in 1 S 21®, LXX x<h 7 >a, on eortlienwore vessd for 


boiling. These were slightly glazed by means of 
salt and litharge. This may bo referred to in the 
DU'p or silver dross of Pr 26*". 6. The pot of 1 S 2*® 
is tr. ‘pan’ in Nu 11® (RV pots); in Jg fii® 

it was a pot for holding broth, LXX ^^be 

pan of 2 Ch 35i® is ^eldMh. This is the word 
tr. ‘ cruse ’ in 2 K 2‘^, and ‘ dish ’ in 2 K 21i® and 
Pr 19*® (AV tr. it here ‘ bosom ’ as LXX x6X?roT). 

The caldron of AV Job 41*® is properly translated 
• rushes * in RV The figure being that leviathan’s 
snortings make the pool in which he swims to boil 
like a caldron and the reeds to seem as if on fire. 

The or flesh hook was a brazen fork (Ex 
27®), which hod three teeth (1 S 2^®). The hooks of 
Ezk 40®* for hanging up the slauglitered carcases of 
the offered animals are called sh^phattaim. 

The firepan or chafing dish of 2K25'® nnnip 
mahtdh was used for carrying burning coals. 
These vessels were of gold in the first temple. 

The dishes or trays or other vessels in which 
food and drink were served are known by various 
names. Pottage was eaten out of the pot in wliich 
it was boiled (2K4®®). TJiomson describes the 
Bedawin sitting around a large saucepan and 
doubling their oread 8i)oon-fasluon to eat their 
lentil pottage (i. 253). Many of the vessels named 
were employed only in the temple service. 

"iirjartdly LXX xpvKrijpy Vnlg. phialay only 
used ill Ezr 1® and tr. ‘ charger,’ was a gold bowl or 
basin, said by I bn Ezra to be the same as that 
called mizrdk, 

'aggdny LXX KpaHjpy used in Ex 24® for a 
wash-vessel or basin for sacrificial blood, made of 
gold, silver, or brass. Its plural is tr. cups in Is 
22*®; see also Ca 7*. 

'dsdky an oil vessel 2 K 4* tr. ‘ pot,’ after 
Kimchi, but morejuobably a flask or bottle. 

*ar^dzy a coffer or box, which could be slung 
to the side of a cart, such os that in which the 
votive offerings of the Philistines were sent (1 S 6”). 

P|j?3 hakhuUy a wide-mouthed bottle or cruse for 
carrying lioney (1 K 14®). It was of earthenware, 
and so was easily broken (Jer 19*’ ^®); LXX renders 
it /3tx6y, which is the name given by Herodotus to 
the Babylonian casks of palm wine (i. 194). 
Athemeus uses it for a drinking vessel (784 D). 
In Maltese a large vessel of this kind is called 
bakbyka. 

y’3? gdbta'y wine bowls (as Jer 36®, LXX Kepdfuov), 
of earthenware, from which wine was poured into 
oblets, A silver cup used for drinking and 
ivination Gn 44*; LXX k6v5v, said to be a Persian 
word. It is used for the pots of wine out of which 
Jeremiah filled the k6.^6th for the Rechabites, Jer 
35®. 

nVj gulldhy LXX oTpewrliv dvOlpaovy a round vessel 
for noiding oil in a lamp Zee 4®, the golden cruse of 
Ec 12®. used also for the rounded bowls above the 
capitals of the temple-pillars in 1 K 7®^ and 2 Ch 
41a. 18^ possibly volutes such as those shown on the 
tablet of Samos in the Brit. Museum. 

13 kady a pail or barrel to hold meal 1 K 17^®, or 
water 1 K18®®. This name is given to Rebekah’s 
itoher Gn 24’®- and to Gideon’s men’s pitchers 
g 7^®; see also Ec 12®. 

kHiy a vessel in general, of gold and silver 
Gn 24®®, or of clay I.v 11*®, apparently so called 
irrespective of shape, used for the vessels of the 
temple Is 62”, Ezr H, Nu 4^®. 

0*13 kC^y a wine cup as in Gn 40”* Pharaoh’s 
wine chalice, the cup whicli passed around the 
circle at a meal 2 S 12*. See also Pr 23*X used 
metaphorically Ps 11® 116^*, Is 6H*'**, Hah 2'® etc. 

lb and 3p were vessels of measurement, the 
former about 8 bushels, the latter about 4 pints. 
n^9, also a measure, nearly equals the English pock, 
and is a little OTcutor than the pbtioi or ‘ Doshel * 01 
Mt 6'®. See WEIGHTS AND Measures. 
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k^Mrt a deep c\ip or chalice as 1 Ch 28”, 
Ezr 1^®, and 8*^, probably a cup with a cover. 

nsno ma/MalA, a flat j[)late(?) for frying or baking 
bread Lv 6^^ 7®, 1 Ch 23-^®, Ezk 4». See Bread. 

inalvtdh^ a firepan 2 K 26^®, or an incense 
bowl Lv 16”, a coalpan Ex 27® 25®®, LXX irvfmov. 
n;pJ9 mina1c1f.iydh, a sacriflcial dish Ex 25®® 37”, 
Jer 62”, probably a libation vessel. 
npi 9 mSdokdJiy a mortar in which e,g, the manna 
was beaten before being baked Nu 11®. 

p-jIP a bowl; of these Hiram ma<le a hundred 
2 Ch 4®, 1 K 7"* See Ex 25®», 1 Ch 28”- ”, Nu 
7”, Zee 9”. For the numbers of these ^idXat and 
ffiroydeia see Jos. Ant. VIII. iii. 7, 8. It is a sacri¬ 
ficial bowl for dashingjpij) the blood in a volume 
against the altar (see Driver’s note on Am 6®). 
nodf a skin bottle, see above under Wine. 
nebelf a skin of wine 1 S 1®^ 10®, 2 S 16^; this 
word is also used for an earthen vessel as in Is 22®® 
30”. It is also the name of a musical instrument, 
a lute (RV) or psaltery or viol Is 6”. 

f\Q ^aphf a basin or bowl for blood Ex 12®®, 
Jer 62”, for wine Is 61”, Zee 12®. 

ficphclj a bowl Jg 6®® 0®®; LXX XeKdPTj; also 
in 1 lv 7®® and 2 K 12”. 

^9pak, a vial or flask of oil 1 S 10', 2 K 9'’®; 
LXX 0aic6s, probably the same as the hakhuk. 

no{?» ^nppahathi a water bottle 1 S 26”, 1 K 19®, 
or an oil bottle 1 K 17”; an oryballus or round 
vessel witli a narrow neck, see Thomson, ii. 21. 
See 2 K 9'"® for box of ointment. 

a dish or bowl in which sacrifices 
were boiled as in 2 Ch 35”, or a fiat saucer for salt 
2 K 2®® 21'®, Pr 19®^ 26'®. 

%%n%tncth^ in Ex 16®®, was the pot in which 
the manna was laid up, a vase or jar according to 
Abu’l Walid and Sa'adya. 

*A\dfia<rTpov of Mt 26^ was a vessel made of satin 
spar or Oriental alabaster, which is a variegated 
kind of marble of calcium carbonate, not the^psum 
or calcium sulphate now called alabaster, vessels 
of this kind are described by Theophrastus {de 
Odoribns, 41) and by Pliny (ix. 66) as elongated 
or pear-sliaped with fairly narrow necks, oome 
alabastra were made of glass, gold (Plutarch, 
Vit. Alex.)t or earthenware (Epiphanius, de men- 
iuris et ponderihus^ xxiv. 182). 

JPi'a^, the charger in which the Baptist’s head 
was sent (Mt 14®- ”), was a flat dish. Finn refers to 
a case in which some Bedawin sent the liead of an 
enemy on a dish on the top of a pillau of rice (p. 35). 
The •tra.po\pU of Mt 23®® was a smaller dish on which 
dainty food was served. 

Of other NT vessels, iroTi^iov is the drinking 
cup of Mk 7*, and that usea at the Last Supper 
Mk 14®® etc. ^i<rTr)i in Mk V is a Latinism, a cor¬ 
ruption of sextariust a pint measure. The word is 
used by Sicilian writers, in the same 

passage is a copper or bronze vessel of any shape. 
liplai \l0ivai at the feast at Cana (Jn 2®) were stone 
pitchers of considerable capacity. Early figures 
of these from sarcophagi ana from the well-known 
ivory plaque in Ravenna are published by Bottari 
and Bandini, and an ancient hydria is shown as 
one of these in the Ch. of St. Ursula in Cologne; 
for others see Didron, Annedes Archdol. xiii. 2. 

VI. The usual mkals in ordinary life were two— 
a mid-day meal or dinner, and an evening meal or 
supper, which was the more important. Break¬ 
fast was, and still is, an informal repast. That 
in Jn 21'® was a meal after a night of toil, so 
* dine ’ in AV is replaced in RV by * break your 
fast’ {dpKrrfiffare). The meal at the Pharisee’s 
house in Lk 11®^ is also, as in RVm, a breakfast or 
early meal. Peter, defending the apostles, points 
out that they could not be dninken, as it was only 
9 o’clock in the morning (Ac 2'®). Early drinking 
of wine at such a time was a sign of degradation 


(Is 6”), and eating in the morning is deprecated as 
culpable luxury (Ec 10'®) and out of due season. 

It is still the custom in the East to make the 
morning repast a very slight one—a cup of milk, a 
piece 01 butter. Robinson describes melted butter 
{semen), or oil poured over bread, jis a breakfast dish 
(ii. 70), or cakes baked on the ashes and broken 
up and mixed with butter in a dish (ii. 18). The 
morning meal of the Bedawi is about 9 or 10 
o’clock (Burckliardt, Notes, i. 69). Drummond 
notices how his negro bearers in tropical Africa 
rose from sleep and began their day’s "work without 
food {Tropical Africa, p. 100). 

The mid-day meal or dinner in Egypt was at 
noon (Gn 43'®), and probably was at the same time 
in Palestine (Ru 2^^). Abstinence from this is 
called fasting (Jg 20®®, 1 S U®**, 2 S 1'® 3®®). h'rom 
these passages it is evident that the people were 
acenstomed to ‘ eat bread ’ at mid-day. God pro¬ 
mised to Israel bread in the morning and flesh in 
the evening (Ex 16'®). This early meal is the 
dpiarop of Lk 14'®. St. Peter’s intended meal, 
interrupted by Cornelius’ messengers, was at 
12 o’clock. This meal took some time to prepare, 
so the good housewife began to make ready this pn 
while it was yet night (Pr 31'®). The meal is called 
rro“l» *drulidh, as in Jer 40® 62®^, 2 K 25^*^, and Pr 16'^. 
The noon meal is describecl in Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians, p. 166 ft*. (Gardner’s od.). It sometimes 
was a period of excess (1 K 20'®). 

The supper after the day’s work is done (Ru 3^) 
is, and was, the more important meal (see Burok- 
hardt’s Notes, i. 69), and the one at wliich flesh 
meat was more commonly used. At these meals 
the whole family was gathered together. Accord¬ 
ing to Josephus, the law required dinner to beat 
the sixth hour on the Sabbath day {JAfe, 54), i.e. 
at 12 o’clock; but in § 44 he speaks of feasting with 
his friends at the second hour of the night=8 p.m. 
See also BJ I. xvii. 4, and the great supper of 
Lk 14'®'^* 

In the patriarclial days they seem to have sat 
on the ground as they uo at present. Abraham’s 
guests probably thus sat while he stood and served 
(Gn 18®). Jacob says to his father ‘ sit and eat of my 
venison,’ but that was probably because the blind 
old man was recumbent (Gn 27'®). Jacob’s sons 
also sat down to eat (Gn 37®®), os the Egyptian 
shepherds are represented in a painting from 
Sakkarah, now in the Gizeh Museum. The Levite 
and his concubine sat down to eat (Jg 19®). Saul 
also sat at meat (1 S 29®- ®^), as did Samuel when 
he brought Saul to feast with him (1 S 9®®), and 
Jesse and his family (1 S 16”). The old prophet 
and his guest likewise took tlie forbidden meal 
sitting at a table (1 K 13®®). Sitting at meat is 
mentioned in Pr 23', Jer 16®, Ezk 44®. Sitting, 
however, might have in some of these cases meant 
reclining, for Oholibah is described as sitting on 
a stately bed with a table prepared before it 
(Ezk 23^'), and the ^ests at Esther’s banquet 
reclined on couches (Est 7®). The table is also 
mentioned in Ps 23®. Sitting on the ground was, 
however, regarded os a sign of humiliation and 
al)a8ement in prophetic times, as in Is 3®® 47' 62®, 
Jer 13'* RVm, La 2'*, Ezk 26'®. 

In NT times the usual attitude was reclining 
and resting on the left elbow; as at the supper 
described in Jn 13®®, John reclined in front of oui 
Lord, and so when he leant back to speak to Him 
John’s head was on Jesus' breast. It nos been sup¬ 
posed from these expressions that the patriarchal 
custom changed, and that the practice of sitting 
08 the E^ptians did was adopts by early Israel, 
the fashion changing in later time into the Grmco- 
Roman custom of reclining on a couch with a 
cushion for the left elbow, and the right arm free; 
but it is probable that these changes were slight. 
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and that the phrase sitting at meat does not 
specify ajposture such as tliat to which we give the 
name. Tims onr Lord uses the phrase of the 
attitude in His own time (Lk 14® 17^ 22*'^), and the 
multitude whom He miraculously fed sat down on 
the ground (Jn6''’). Of tlie tallies, we have pre¬ 
served a ligure in the shewbrerul table on the Arch 
of Titus. They must have been high enough in 
the days of Adonibezek for the 70 captive kings to 
sit on a lower level (Jg H); but the same phrase is 
used in NT times of the crumbs falling to the dogs 
under the table (Mt Mk 7^“*), and Lazarus is 
said to have sat at table at the feast (Jn 122). 
The couches or mattresses on wliicli tlie eaters sat 
or reclined are never incntione<l except in the cases 
given above, and the stool in the proi)het’8 chamber 
18 the only material seat specified in the OT, except 
•royal thrones. At ordinary meals it is probable 
that the family srpiattcd around the dish, out of 
which they all helped themselves, even as is done 
at the present day oy the Hedawin. For an account 
of the ancient tables see Athemeus, Deipnosophistic, 
especially ii. 32. The costly couches lor reclining, 
with ivory corners, are mentioned in Am 
6^ Homer refers to sitting at food, 11. x. 678 ; 
Odysa. i. 145. 

Ihe food at an ordinary meal at present consists 
of mosses of lentile-pottage (i|j nuztd) eaten with 
bread or wooden spoons (Robinson, ii. 80; On 25®^). 
Sometimes this is thickened witli vegetables, or 
pillaus of rice with or without meat, thin sheets 
of bread serving for plates, and used to .sop up the 
gravy (Finn, 24). Sometimes bread, cheese, ofive.s, 
and Ichcn make up the repa.st (Finn,272). Doughty 
describes an Arab meal in which the family 
surrounded a vast trencher heaped with billed 
mutton ‘and great store of girdle bread.’ Pieces 
torn off with tbe hand from the meat were lapped 
in the thin cakes of bread and handed to those 
who could not reach the dish (i. 40). Robinson saw, 
likewise, the guests surrounding a circular tray on 
which was a mountain of pillau of rice Ixiiled with 
butter, and small jiieces of meat strewed through 
it. Other dishes used are sausages stuffed with 
rice and chopped ineat. Burckharot gives a graphic 
account of the discomforts of such a feast to one 
unaccustomed to Eastern habits. Notes, i. 03. 3’ho 
poorer classes of Bedawin live chiefly on bread, 
eaten with raw leeks or radishes for flavouring, 
which is the ‘dinner of herbs’ (Pr 15‘7; see Ro 14-, 
Dn P®). For such a meal the son of the prophets 
went out to collect the '6r6th or herbs (2 K 4®»). 
The Bedawi meal described in Ezk 25“ consisted of 
bread, dates, and milk. For an ordinary meal 
there is generally one dish, so that the member of 
the family who cooks, when it is brought in, has 
no further work. Hence our I^ord’s remonstrance 
with Martha, that one dish alone was needful 
(Lk lO'*^). It was the duty of the cook to bring in 
the dishes when prepared (1 S O^*), and that of the 
head of the fainily to distribute the portions 
(1 S 1®), whose size might bo varied according to 
his affe<;tion for the members of the circle. So 
Joseph gave Beniamin a fivefold mess, and Elkanah 
gave IJannaJi a double portion (but LXX says that 
he gave her only yenlha ylav, ‘ a single portion,’ 
oecavae she had no cliild). Very often, however, 
the circle help themselves when they can reach the 
dish, and as tlie meat has been cut up before being 
cooked it does not need any carving. At the 
present day the Mussulmans drink water or milk 
or /eftew. with their meals, but probably in earlier 
times wine was used as a drink. In ancient times 
barley or polenta wa.s used os rice is now, and the 
pillau was the ifX^irtcy/pa Kp^a of the classics (see 
Qruner, rfc Pirirnit, Oldntiont). The food carried 
on journeys consisted of bread, cakes of figs or 
raisins, parched com, and water. The good 


Samaritan carried also wine and oil. Dough is 
sometimes carried tied in a wallet or cloth (see 
Doughty, i. 231). 

VII. Feasts, or special meals, were provided 
on particular occasions, and are frequently men¬ 
tioned. These were of various kinds—(1) Feasts of 
hospitality for the entertainment of strangers 

i Gn 182^*). These might be at any time—Abra- 
lam’s was at the heat of the day. Lot’s (Gn 19'"®) 
was in the evening. For such feasts at the present 
day see Burckhardt, Robinson, Doughty, etc. 
(2) Entertainments of friends specially invited 
(Lk 14^® and many other passages). These were 
usually evening feasts. (3) Religious or sacrificial 
feasts, non-Jewish or Jewish, ‘ eating bread before 
God’ (F^x 18^2), eating of sacrifices (Ex 34^® 29®®, 
Lv 19®-®, Nu 29^2^^-, Dt 12*^ 27®* 1 S 9*®, 2 S fii®, 

1 K 1® 3^®, Zeph P); also at the offering of tithes (Dt 
14®®). Closely allied were (4) anniversary feasts, 
such as Passover (Ex Pi’**), Piirim (Est 9®®), and the 
Lord’s Supper. (5) Celebrations of the completion 
of a great work, such as the building of the temple 
(2 Ch 7®), tlie carrying home of the ark (2 S 6^®), 
a great deliverance (Jg 16®®), or the ratification of 
a treaty (Gn 2G®® and 31®'*). (6) At the beginning 
of a great work or laying a foundation. A refer¬ 
ence to such a feast is in Pr 9^ ®. (7) Harvest- 

homes (Ex 23*®), sheenshearing (1 S 25®®, 2 S 13®®), 
vintage (Jg 9^^), and other agricultural events, 
were likewise the occasions of feasting. (8) 
Fainily events were celebrated by feasts of 
relatives and friemls: circumcision (Lk 2®®*®®), 
weaning (Gn 21®), marriage (Jn 2\ Gn 29®®, To 
8*®, Jg 14*®, Mt 22®), the return of a wandering 
member (Lk 15®®), funerals (2 S 3®®, Jer 16^, Hos 9^ 
To 4*^). Birthday feasts were not common among 
Jews, some of whom thought them profane (Light- 
foot, Iselius), probably because other nations, such 
as the Persians, honoured them so conspicuously 
(see Herod, i. 133). Birthday feasts are mentioned 
in Gn 402®, 14®*®). Among modern Jews 

the circumcision feast is an important occasion (see 
Circumcision). 

Any such feast was called mishteh, the 
primary meaning of which is a banquet of wine, 
such as that given by queen Esther (Est 5® T). 
Abraham’s feast at Isaac’s weaning is called a 
mishteh gddCl, or great drinking. Job feared lest 
his sons should be led into excess at their periodic 
feasts (1®) Such drinking feasts are specially 
mentioned in 1 S 25®®, 2 S 13-^, Dn 6*, and reprobated 
by the prophets Amos (6®) and Isaiah (5**). In 
the NT Kwgot are spoken of in Ro 13*®, Gal 6**, 
and 1 P 4®. The feast in 2 K 6**® is named n-jg 
kerdh, perhaps because the prisoner guests sat in 
a ring (cf. abj in 1 S 16**). 

For these banquets the food animals were slain 
early in the day (Is 22*®, Pr 9®, Mt 22*), and a 
second invitation sent to remind just before the 
feast (Est 6*“, Pr 9®, Mt 22®). The guests on arrival 
were sometimes welcomed with a kiss (To 7®, Lk 
7®®; see Goezius, de Osculo, in Ugolini, xxx.), and 
provided with water to wash their hands, as they 
put their hands in the common dish (Mk 7®; see 
Odyss. i. 136). These washings were made burden¬ 
some by traditional rituals (Mk 7®'*®). When the 
visitors came from a distance they were supplied 
with water to wash their feet. So AWham did 
for the angels at their noontide feast (Gn 18^), and 
Lot for their evening feast (Gn 19®). So the old 
man at Gibeah did for the Levite and his concu¬ 
bine (Jg 19®*). See our Lord’s rebuke to Simon 
(Lk 7^), His own practice (Jn 13“), and apostolic 
reference (1 Ti 5*®). The anointing of guests is 
referred to in Ps 23®, Am 6®, Lk 7% Jn 12® (see 
Anointing ; and in addition to the literature 
quoted there, see Weymar, de Unctione Sacra 
heb., in Ugolini, xii.; Keinems and Verwey, de 
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Unctionihus, and Graberg, d$ unctione Christi in 
Bethania, in Ugolini, xxx.). The crowning of 
guests with garlands is mentioned in Is 28', Wis 
§8, Jos. Afit. XIX. ix. 1. See Plutarch, Symp. 
III. i. 3, and Martial, x. 19. After these pre¬ 
liminaries they sat down, males and females 
together (Ru2*'‘, 1 S P, Job P, Lk 1(P®); and grace 
was said in Jewish feasts (Mt 14^®, Lk 9'®, Jn 6"). 
The guests were arranged in order of rank (Gn 
43®«, 1 S 9-® 20-^ Lk 14®, Mk 12®®, Jos. Ant. XV. 
ii. 4), the highest occupying the ‘chief room,* 
the seat on the protolclisia. In Assyr. feasts they 
are represented as sitting (Layard, Nineveh^ ii. 411). 
For Jewish practice see above. According to the 
Tosaphoth to Berachothf vi., each guest had a 
separate table, but Pr 23' speaks of sitting at meat 
with the liost; and David says that he sat at table 
with Saul (1 S 20®). The food was distributed 
either by the cook or by the head of the house 
(2 S 6'®, Gn 43®'), and the most honoured guest 
received the largest portion (Gn 43^^; see Herod. 

vi. 67), or else the tit-l)it (I S 9®'). To guests who 
could not come, presents of food wore sometimes 
sent (2 S IP, Neh 8'®, Est 9'®*®®). 

At a feast in NT times the guests reclined on a 
tridiniumythe couches being arranged on three sides 
of a square, the fourth side being open for serving, 
and strangers might stand around on the outer 
side (see Kashi, aS Bcrachothy 466. 16 ; PesachirUt 

vii. 13). A wine cup Avas passed round con¬ 
taining wine mixed with three parts of water 
{SJiahhathy viii. 1) ; to this there are many meta¬ 
phorical allusions in which the ca]> in the hand of 
the Lord is spoken of (Ps 75**, Jcr 25'®; see Buxtorf, 
Synagog. Jud. xii. 242, and Werner, de Poculo 
Benedictionis). Tlie guests wore entertained with 
music (2 S 19®®, Is 5'®, Am 6'*®, Lk 15®®; see 
Maimonides, dc Jcjuniisy 6), dancin" (Mt 14®), and 
riddles (Jg 14'®). After the feast the hands were 
washed, as they were soiled by eating. Finn saw 
a guest taking handfuls of buttere<l rice from the 
di^i, out of wliich he squeezed the butter between 
his fingers and licked it as it flowed down {ByewaySy 
171; Burckhardt, Notejiy i. 03), Grace Avas said at 
the close of the meal (Dt 8'®, Ko 14®; see Derachothy 
vi. § 8). Wedding feasts Avere given by the bride¬ 
groom (Jg 14'®), but the arrangements Avere carried 
out under the direction of a symposiarch or ruler 
of the feast, and they sometimes tasted seven days 
(Jn 2®, To 7® ; see Selden, de Uxor. Ilch. ii. 11). 
Wedding garments given to guests are mentioned 
in Mt 22". 

The giver of the feast sometimes marked dis¬ 
tinguished guests by giving tliem a sop of bread 
held betAveen the thumb and finger. A ftayilov of 
this kind dipped in the Jiardseth was given by our 
Lord to Judas. Sops are used to catch and convey 
pieces of meat (Lane, i. 193; Burckhardt, i. 63). In 
Proverbs the laziness of the sluggard is said to be 
such that he Avill not even lift up a sop (19®' 26'®). 

For metaphorical allusions to feasts see Is 25®; 
the feast of angels at the finishing of creation is 
referred to in Job 38’'. For JeAvish feasts in 
general see Buxtorf, de conviviis vet. Ilebrceorum. 

Litbraturb. — For food-stuflfs see Bochart, Ilierozoicony 
Frankf. 1676; Triatram, Nat. Hist, of Palestine ; Post, Flora of 
Palestine ; Erman, Life in Ancient Egypty 1894 ; Celsius, Ilierobo- 
tanioony Amst. 1748; Hiller. Hierophuton, Tubingen, 1723; Rosen- 
rniiller, Botany of the BioUy Eoinburgh, 1840. For customs, 
Burckhardt, Reism in Syrieny PeUastinay etc. (ed. Qesenius), 
Weimar, 1828, the same writer's Notes on the Bedouins and 
WahdbySy Lond. 1830, and his Travels in Arabia, liond. 1829; 
Robinson, BRP (3 vols. 1867); Thomson, Land and Book (3 vols. 
1881-86); Doughty, Arabia Veserta (2 vols. 1888); Finn, By sways 
in Paiutine. Talmudio quotations In the above article are from 
Surenhusius (Amsterdam edition). A. MACA LISTER, 

FOOL.— A. In OT. TlieAvordstr® by ‘fool,* ‘folly,* 
‘ foolishness,* are the folloAving: 4. (opp. 

090 in Dt 32®, see Driver, ad loc.y and on 22 ®' 32'®* 


2 . V’p?, V 51 J, niip?, fipp, Vjp, mSpp (the root 

703 means possibly ‘ to bo thick, plump, sluggish ’). 

3. (root-conception possibly tlie same 

as ill the preceding). 4. mSipin, (from 

a root suggesting tlio idea of Avild frantic folly), 
9. (from a root ‘ to be insipid ’), only in 

Job 1 ®® 24'®, tier 23'®. 6 . (supposed by Dillm. to 
be connected Avitli Eth. ta}uxlay ‘ to err ’), Job 4'*. 

All these terms denote something distinct from 
imbecility on the one band and insanity on the 
other hand. It is in the forms under 4 only that 
the notions of ‘folly’ and ‘madness* come together 
(cf. Job 12'’', Is 44“® Avith 1 S 21'®, Jer 25'®). As a 
rule, dillerent Avords (derivatives from yj^) lire used 
for ‘madman’ and ‘madness.’ The OT idea of 
‘ folly ’ can be best understood from the antithesis 
it forms to ‘ Avisdom.’ Wisdom is not a theoretical 
or abstractly scientific apprehension of things, but 
such a practical immediate insight into their 
reality and manner of action as enables one to use 
them to advantage. Correspondingly, a fool is not 
one who is deficient in the power oflogical thought, 
but one who lacks the natural discernment and 
tact required for success in life. Botli Avisdom and 
folly are teleological conceptions, and rest on the 
principle of adjustment to a higher hiAv for some 
practical purpose. This general idea is, hoAvever, 
applied Avith considerable Agaricty as to particular 
shades of meaning. 

{a) In the Avidest sense folly is lack of common- 
sense in ordinary atlairs (Gn 31®®, 1 S 25®® 

26®' 2 S 15®' f’?;?]). Hero tho element of un- 

rea 8 onablene.s 8 and inexpediency is most prominent. 

(6) A moral and religious element enters into the 
conception where it expresses flagrantly sinful 
conduct such as oflenda against tho fundamental 
principles of natural law and usage. In this sense 
fools are great sinners—impious, reprobate people. 
But tho original idea is retained in so far as the 
thought of sudden divine retribution lies in the 
background, it being considered the height of folly, 
by violating the elementary rules of religion and 
morality, to expose one’s self to the untimely end 
Avhich Irequently befalls the fool (Jos 7'®, 2S3** 
(cf. Driver, in loco). Job 2'® .30® 5®- * [all 
Ps 107'"' [‘?'l^])* A profounder and more spiritual¬ 
ized turn is given to this idea in some of the psalms, 
whore it is applied to sin as such (Ps 38® 69® [hJjjk], 
cf. 2 S 24'® [ 739 )]). This whole usage, Avith ’its 
identification of Avhat is sensible and right, be¬ 
speaks a high development of tho popular moral 
sense in Israel. 

(c) A special usage connected with the foregoing 
characterizes as folly sexual sins of various kinds 
(Gn 3f, Dt 22®', Jg 19®®* ®®* ®' 20«*'®, Jer 29®*). The 
standing phrase is ‘folly in Israel,’ ‘Avhich ought 
not to be done,’ the imjdication being that such 
offences go against all reason in undermining the 
foundations of society as Avell as destroying the 
holiness of Israel. and are regularly used 
in this meaning; a synonym is nsi ‘ leAvdness ’; 
cf. further the sense of wSnj in Hos 2'®, and of the 
verb in passages like Jer 14®', Mic 7®, Nah 3® ; 
further, in Job 42®. 

{d) Inasmuch as in the Mosaic laAv a special norm 
has been given for the wise guidance of Israel’s 
life, disregard of this hiAv is equivalent to foolish¬ 
ness. Apostate Israel is ‘a foolish (^ 9 ;) people 
and unwise ’ (Dt 32®); tho Gentiles, not possessed of 
such a revelation, are ‘a foolish nation,’ ‘a no- 
poople’ (Dt 32®'; cf. Dt 4®, Jer 4®® The 

heathen diviners stand revealed as fools Avhen the 
divinely-guided course of history foretold to Israel 
mocks their prognostications {Is 19"* '* 44®®, Ezk 13*). 
Especially the higher cla.sse 8 among Israel might be 
expected to have profited by this wisdom (Jer 6 '). 

(e) A more specialized meaning is assumed by the 
term ‘ fool * in the so-called ^okhma-literature of 
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the OT (Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and some psalms 
and prophetic passages). Here also foolishness is 
the opposite of wisdom. But wisdom has developed, 
out of the unrellecting instinctive gift of seeing 
right and doing right, into the conscious art of 
successfully ordering the wliole of individual life 
and conduct in harmony witli the teleological 
principles of the divine government of the world, 
especially as embodied in the revealed law. Hence 
wisdom and folly are here introduced as personi¬ 
fications ; and the divine wisdom, as the arche¬ 
typal source of every teleological arrangement, 
is distinguished from liuman wiH<lom. Wisdom in 
this sense is ‘practical virtuosity in the entire 
domain of ethics* (Richm); it is equivalent to 
methodically aT)plied religion and morality, as 
appears from the freq^uent interchange between it 
and the terms denoting piety and righteousness. 
Folly, as its contrast, ispresented under tw'o aspects, 
being either confined to a simple disregard of the 
rules of wisdom, or proceeding to open denial of the 
principle of divine government on which these 
piles are based. In tlie former character the fool 
is elaborately depicted in Proverbs. While wisdom 
consists primarily in circumspect behaviour, self- 
control, self-restraint, and teachableness, the fool 
is he wlio lets his undisciplined nature have free 
play—the self-reliant, self-pleased, arrogant, indo¬ 
cile, hasty with w'ords, contentious, envious, quick 
to anger, intemperate, credulous, sluggish, given 
to pursuit of vain things, unable to conceal his 
own folly and shame. As easily .seduced, he is 
called * simple,’ as unreceptive of instruction 
either by counsel or experience S’pp, ns by nature 
stupid *iy3, as insensible to the claims of (»od or 
man ; cf. the definition of in Is 32® (in Pr 
occurs only 17’’^* 30'*-, 191., 491.). 

Folly, in the most advanced sense of a systema¬ 
tically conceived and applied theory of life opposed 
to that of wisdom, is equivalent to practical atheism. 
The fool (*?;)}) is he who has said in his heart, 
* There is no God ’; by which, not n theoretical 
denial of the divine oxi.stence, but a practical 
negation of God’s moral government is meant 
(Ps 14^ fi3^ 39*, Is 9*^). Synonymous with in 
this meaning is * mocker.’ 

B. In NT. Analogies for most of the above 
meanings may be found in NT, usually w'ith a some¬ 
what larger admixture of tlie intellectual element. 

(a) Foolishness aj)pcars as tlie lack of comnion- 
Benso perception of the reality of tilings natural 
and spiritual, or as the imjirudent ordering of 
one’s life in regard to salvation ; d</>pw»/, /uw/ws, 
Mirror (Mt 7-® 23‘7 l,k 12'^® 24'-", Gal 3»- *). 

(ft) Tlie OT Vpj as a moral reprobate reappears 
in the tiwoi of Mt 6^, a term of opprobrium dis- 
tinguishea by its ethical import from the Aramaic 
'PttK'd, occurring in the same verse and expressing 
merely intellectual imbecility. 

(c) Of the natural foolishness belonging to the 
heathen mind, the only remedy for wliich lies in 
the wisdom Ruj»plied by revelation, we read in Ro 
Tit 3’*. 'I lie counterpart of the OT idea of 
the law as an institution for the wi.so guidance 
of Israel is furnished by St. Paul, wdio represents 
the gospel as a teleological arrangement in which 
the highest wisdom is manifestc<l and recognized 
by the l>eliever (Ro 11^). Inasmuch, liowever, as 
the Gentile mind sustains a railically wrong re¬ 
lation to the moral W’orld, it fails' to see thi.s 
marvellous adajitation and decries the gospel a.s 
foolishness. Even tlie converted Greek is under 
temptation to justify its reasonableness from the 
worldly point of view by such a presentation as w ill 
materially alter its character. Hence the sharp 
antithesis, 1 Co 3ia-33 410^ ^visdom of the 

world is fooli8hno.s8 to God, the foolishness of 
Christ crucified is the wisdom of God. 


{d) In Ro 16^®, Eph 5^®- we are reminded of 
the ^loklima u.sage. The fool under whose mask 
St. Paul speaks 2 Co corresponds in a formal 
sense to the boasting fool of Proverbs. 

LrraRATURK.-—Bruch, WeUhdtslchrA dn Hd^rder; Oheyne, 
Job and Solomon; Oremer, WOrtrrb. der NT Gr., 8.w. 
fotpi'x; Delltzsch, (Introduction); Kiiyper, Encycl, 

ii. 0&-71; Oehlcr, TheoL of 07’, part iii. ; Richm, Alttest, 
Theologie, 850-359 ; Siejffried, iVuYo ron Alexarulrien ; Sincnd, 
Lehrb. der aittest. JleHgiotucjeschichte, .508 525. 

Gkekhardus Vos. 

FOOLERY.—Sir 22*® ‘Talk not much with a 
fool . . . and thou shalt never be defiled with liis 
fooleries ’ (ov /xr; fioXwOgs iv ivTivayfiip avroO BS, 
-7/iaTt A ; RV ‘ thou shalt not be defiled in his 
omslaught’). The form in A, ivTlvay^a^ is found in 
Aq. at Is 28^ .32-, and in Symm. Theod. at Is 28®; 
neither form elsewhere in Greek. The verb from 
W'liicli the subst. is derived, is used in 

LXX, 1 Mao 2®® and 2 Mac 4“** of casting stones, and 
in 2 Mac 1of charging an enemy. It is probably 
with the last passage in mind that RV renders 
‘onslaught.’ Edorslieim {Speakers Corn.) prefers 
the more etymological tr“ ‘ that w’hich he throws 
out,* but understands that either saliva is meant 
literally, or that it is used figuratively for foolish 
words; Rissell follow'.s Eritzsche and Runsen, and 
renders slaver ^ ‘which, of course, is used for low 
and foolish w'ords.’ For the Eng. word, cf. Shaks. 
Wintcr^s Talc^ HI. ii. 185— 

‘Thy tyranny 

To^'cther working with thy jualouMi(\s,— 

Fancies too weak for boys, too preen and idle 
For pirls of nine,—O, think, what they have done, 

And then run mad, imleed ; stark mad ! for all 
Thy bygone fooleries wore but spices of it.’ 

J. Hastings. 

FOOT (‘?:n, TToi/s).—There are various ideas con¬ 
nected with the foot due to its position as the 
low'est part of the human body. 

1 . Subject ion, Jos lO'-k 2 S 22 =‘^ Is 49®®, 1 Co 

TIic foot on the neck is seen on the Egyjitian 
monumcnt.s. The }>romise made to Josliua of 
possessing every place that the sole of hi.s foot 
sliould tread upon, is literally claimed and acted 
upon by Islam. '^J'he Snltan is the Shadow of God^ 
the token of the Almightys presence and power; 
military conrinest is therefore a triumph of the 
faith and an inalienable possession. After the war 
with Greece in 1897, this article of belief created a 
religions dilemma w'ith regard to witlidrawing from 
con<|uered The.s.saly. 

2. Uumilitify as in tlie relationsbij) of disciple 
sittingatthefectof master (Gt 3.3®, Lk 10®®, Ac 22®), 
and generally of inferior to superior in the act of 
obeisjince ami worship (Nu 10k Rr 2*®, Ezk IP*, 
Mt IS-*®, Rv 5*'* etc.). Such prostration forma part 
of the ordinary Moslem devotions. 

3. Defilcinenty Ex 3®. Contact with the common 
earth was considered defiling, and gave rise to the 
Oriental rule about removing the shoe, and on 
certain occasions wasbin<' the feet before entering 
aacred pl.aces, such as buildings devoted to w’orahip, 
shrines, and in liouscs the carpeted rooms where 
prayer is ofiered. Shaking the dust from the feet 
IS an easy and often-repeated act on the dusty 
roads of the East. The shoe or slipper is pot 
usually removed, but the foot is held out and 
shaken wdth the shoe hanging down from the toes, 
until the dust falls out. It Avas a symbol of scorn¬ 
ful and complete rejection (Mt 10‘^, Ac 13®*). The 
same thought is now" more commonly expressed by 
shaking the collar of the coat (cf. Ac 18®). 

The feet were put in stocks (Job 13®’), fastened 
with fetters (Pa 105*®; see CHAIN). They were 
also adorned Avith anklets (Is 3*®). 

When the Avord of God is called a lamp to the 
feet (Ps 119*®®), the reference is to Adllage or town 
life, Avith ditches, refuse, and dogs in the pathway. 
A lantern Avas carried in the hand, or by a servant 
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walking in front. Until recently, before the 
streets Xegan to be lit by lamps at distant intervals, 
any one found walking at night without a lantern 
was liable to be arrested as a thief. In the 
journeys of the desert tlie direction is by the stars; 
or where there is a path the horse or baggage 
animal is trusted to keep it. 

Washina the feet was rendered necessary by the 
heat and aust of the road, and by the open sandals 
or loose slioes that were worn. As an attention 
rendered to a guest, both on account of the 
humility of the service and the comfort to the 
traveller, it belonged to the inner graces of hospi¬ 
tality (Lk 7“, Jn la®, iTi 5^0). 

For ‘ foot-V)rcadth,’ Dt 2®, KV gives ‘ for the sole 
of the f. to tread upon.* For * foot * of laver Ex 38“ 
RV gives ‘ base * (is). By the lex talionis (Ex 21=^, 
Dt * foot for foot ’ was exacted. In Dt 1U“ a 
contrast is drawn between the climate and the 
methods of cultivation characteristic of Palestine 
and of Egypt. When Israel was in the last-named 
country they ‘ solved their seed and watered it with 
the foot.* The reference here appears to be to the 
use of some machine by which water was raised and 
distributed forirrigation purposes (seeLane, Modepi 
Egyptiansf ed. 1871, ii. 25 ff.), but the precise 
method is doubtful (cf. the full and interesting note 
in Driver’s Deut. p. 129, and in 2nd ed. p. xxi).* 

G. M. Mackie. 

FOOTMAN. —This word is used in two dillerent 
senses: 1. A foot-soldier, always in plu. ‘footmen,’ 
foot-soldiers, infantry. The Heb. is either 
ragli (always sing, except Jer 12®, where the mean¬ 
ing is, however, not foot-soldiers but foot-runners ; 
see below), or more fully '‘pJi *i6'h ragli (Jg 20^, 
2 S 8^ 1 C)h 18* 19^“). The Greek is mostly 
(1 Es 8®S Jth 1* 2®* 22 7*^0 97^ 2 Mac 11* 13=), but we 

also find dvdp^t 1 Mac 9*, (pdXay^ 1 Mac 10“2, dvrd- 
/jL€is 1 Mac 12**\ and we^LKol (n^ -^) 1 Mac 16®. Foot¬ 
men probably composed the whole of the fsr. 
forces (1 S 4^® 15*) before the time of David. From 
Solomon’s day onwards Israel certainly possessed 
also chaiiots and cavalry (1 K 4^® Ev). See 
Akmv. 'riie Eng. word is used freely in old 
writers in this sense, as Malory, Marie Dartkur, 
I, ix. ‘ And when he came to the sea ho sent home 
the footmen again, and took no more with him 
but ten thousand men on horseback*; I. xiv. ‘ever 
in saving of one of the footmen we lose ten horse¬ 
men for him.’ 

2, A runner on foot; 1 S 22^^ ‘ And the king 
said unto the footmen that stood about him, Turn, 
and slay the priests of the Lord ’ (D’y*) razim ; 
AVm ‘or guard, Heb. runners* \ RV ‘guard,’ 
RVm ‘Heb. runners*). ‘Runners’ would oe the 
literal, and at the same time the most appropriate 
tr“. The king had a body of runners about him, 
not so much to guard his person as to run his 
errands and do his bidding. I’liey formed a recog¬ 
nized part of the royal state (I S 8^*, 2 S 15‘); they 
served as executioners (1 S 22*^, 2 K lO^®); ana, 
accompanying the king or his general into battle, 
they brought back ollicial tidings of its progress or 
event (2 S 18*®, and see Ahimaaz). Out of this 
running messenger the Persian kings developed a 
regular postal system (Est 3*®, and see Post). 

Runners were at one time in England an essential 
part of a nobleman’s train. Thus Prior (1718), 
Alnutt i. 68— 

* Like Footmen mnning before Coaches 
To tell the Inn what Lord approaches.* 

But the Bee (1791) says ‘their assistance was 
often wanted to support the coach on each side, to 

* In modern Syria, where level irrigated ground like that of 
Egypt is planted with vegetables or mulberry trees in rows, 
the held or patoh is laid out in shallow drills, and, as each re¬ 
ceives its sufficiency of water, a little earth is taken from the 
end of the next drill and patted by the naked foot into a dam, 
So that the water may pass to the drill next in order. 


prevent it from being overturned.’ The modem 
footman has a dillerent function, but ho is the 
lineal descendant of the ‘running footman,’ as he 
came to be called, of an earlier day. 

In Jer 12® both the Heb. (D’*?:!) and the Eng. 
(footmen) seem to be used in the more general 
sense of racers on foot ; ‘ If thou hast run with the 
footmen, and they have wearied thee, then how 
eanst thou contend witli horses?’ Cf. Webster 
(1654), Appius and Virg. I. i. — 

‘ I have hoard of cunning footmen that have worn 
Shoes made of lead, some ten daya 'fore a race, 

To give them nimblo and more activo feet.’ 

J. llASTINQS. 

FOOTSTOOL.—Although this word occurs re¬ 
peatedly in the Bible, it is remarkable that only 
twice at most is it used in its literal sense. In OT 
it appears in 2 Cli 9*“ as tr“ of (fr. 1^3^ ‘ tread 
under foot’), the golden footstool of Solomon’s 
throne, but hero ivittel (see his note in llaupt’s 
OT) would read ‘ lamb.’ The one clear relor- 
eiice to a literal footstool is in J a 2® ‘ sit under my 
footstool’ {biroTTbbdv fxov). Everywhere else, both in 
OT (1 Ch 28®, Is 66*, La 2*, Vs 99® 110* 132^, in 
all of which it is tr" of Din, the w’ord Din being 
poet, or late) and NT (Mt 5“®, Mk 12“®, Lk 20*®, Ac 2” 
V®, He 1*® 10*®, all xjTTOirbdLov rCi)v irohCbp, tr® by RV 
with strict acenra^ ‘ footstool of my [thy, his] 
feet’ instead of AV‘my [thy, his] footstool’),* it 
is used metaphorically. Originally mq, spoken of 
God, seems to have designated the ar/c, 1 Ch 28®, 
but was naturally extended to include the whole 
of the temple, La 2* (see notes of Thenius and Lrdir), 
Ps 99® 132* (cf. Is 60*®, Ezk 43*). In I’s 110* the 
vanquished foes of the Messianic King are put as 
a footstool under His feet. In Is 00* earth is the 
footstool of Him whose throne is heaven. 

J. A. Selbik. 

FOR*—Both as i)rcp. and as conj. ‘for’ has some 
archaic or obscure uses that deserve attention. 

1 , When tlio meaning is on account of, as Gn 20® 
‘ Behold thou art but a dead man, for the woman 
which thou hast taken’ (“^y, RV ‘because of’). 
The RV has changed ‘for’ into ‘ becauso of’ in 
Ezk 6** (Hob. h\<); Gii 2u®, Est 9'-®, Hos 9*® (Heb. 
•^y); Lv 16®*, La 4*®, Dn 5*® (Hob p); 2 8 L'l® (Heb. 
ioy3); 2K 16*«, Jer 9* 38® (Heb. ’4?7); Jer 11** 
(Heb. “^^p): and into ‘by reason of’ in Lv 17**t 
(Heb. ?); Dt 28**, Is 31®, Ezk 27*“, Hos 8*®, Zee 2* 
(Heb. |P). In NT dirb, tr, hcKa, iiri with dat. and 
did with acc. aro all used in this sense, and tP* 
‘for.’ When the Gr. is did, with aec., RV changes 
‘for’ into ‘because of’ in Jn 4®®, Ko 3®® 13®, 1 Co7®, 
Col 1®, He 2®, Rev 4**; and into,‘by reason of’ in 
1 Co 7^®, 2 Co 9**, Ho 5*®. For this meaning cf. 
Chaucer, Romaunt, A 1564— 

‘ Abouton it is grag gpriiiging, 

For moigte bo Uiikko and wel lyking, 

That it ne may in winter dye, 

No more than may the geo be drye.* 

Sometimes the uieauing approaches that of against, 
as 2 K 16*“ ‘ the king’s entry without, turned he 
from the house of the Loud for the king of 
Assyria’ ('j^p, RV ‘because of'); so Ps 27** Wyc. 
‘ dresse thou me in thi path for inyn enemyes *; 
and Is 32* Cov. ‘ He shalbe unto men, as a defence 
for the wynde, and as a refuge for the tempeste.’ 

2. For means instead of, or in exchange for, as 
in Dn 8“ ‘ the great horn was broken; and for it 
came up four notable ones ’ (noo, RV ‘ instead of 
it’); Is 61* ‘ For your shame ye shall have double ; 
and for confusion they shall rejoice in their 
portion’ (non); so Nu 8*® (noo, RV ‘instead of*); 

* In Mt 2244 for AV ' till I make thine enemies thy footstool* 
RV gives ‘till I put thine enemies tinder thy feet’ kv OS rwt 
ixOptvt rov biTMttrm [TR rSv reiSv erouX 

t On the translation and meaning of this important passaga 
see especially Kollscb, in loe. 
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Gn 4V’ (?, RV * in exchange for ’); Pr 2P® (^, RV 
‘in the atcad of’); Nu 18®^ RV ‘in return 
for’). Cf. Philem Wyc. ‘now not as a servaunt, 
but f^ a servaunt a most doro brother.* 

3. /For is occasionally equivalent to as: Is 43® 

‘I/gave Egypt for thy ransom’ RV ‘as thy 

ransom ’); Mt 2P® ‘ they took him for a prophet* 
(c^f); 1 P 2^® ‘ not using your liberty for a cloae of 
maliciousness* (wj). Cf. ilfer/in (E.E.T.S.), iii. 642, 
‘Thei clayme Rretaigne for thiens, and I clayme 
Rome for myne*; Defoe, Bob. Crusoe (Gold Treas. 
ed. p. 622), ‘ I was never pursued for a Thief 
before.’ 

4. For, as a conj., i.s used to introduce the cause 
or reason. Sometimes modern usage would prefer 
‘liecause’ or ‘seeing that,’as in Wyclif, ScUct Iror/cs, 
iii. 105, ‘ And for Go<l made alio thinges to help of 
mankynde, therfore we sholde axe tlies thynges of 
God*; and p. 110, ‘And ones they reprovede 
Crist, for his disciples wesclie nought here hondes 
whanne they sholde cete, as here custome was’; 
and Tindale’s tr" of I Jn 3’'“* in ExpositionSt 191, 
‘ And wherefore slew he him ? For his deeds were 
evil, and his brother’s righteous* (in edd. of NT 
1526 and 1534 ‘because’). So in some places of 
AV, as Jn ID^ ‘What do wo? for this man doeth 
many miracles.* In the foil, passages RV changes 
‘ for ^ into ‘ because ’: Nu 2P 27’“* 32^‘^, I)t 14^ 1 S 9”\ 
Job 15“ 32’«, Jer 20^‘ 51 Ezk 36'», Dn 9'“, Mt23>®, 
Lk P® 4^*^ 6^« 2l=“, Ac 22>«, Kph 5^ Ph 1“ 1 P 4>\ 
1 Jn 3®, Rev 12’^: to which Amer. RV adds Jer 
3®*, 1 Jn 3“. Some of those changes, however, are 
due to a change in the construction of the sentence, 
especially Kzk 30’®. There is, indeed, no glaringly 
obsolete example of ‘for’ in tliis sense in AV, such 
as we find so often in Shaks. Cf. Tempest^ i. ii. 
272— 

* And, for thou woat a spirit too delicate 

To act luir earthy and abhorred ooininands, 

Refusing her grand hests, she did conflne thee, 

Into a cloven pine.' 

6, The foil, phrases are archaic or obsolete: 

(1) For all, Ps 78®® ‘For all this they sinned still’ 
(nir*?;^); Jn 2P^ ‘for all there were so many, yet 
was not the net broken * {Toao&nav tvnav). Cf. 
Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 1162— 

•The Bowe freten the child ri^ht in the cradel; 

Tlie cook y-8caldod, for al his longe ladel.' 

(2) For because, Gn ‘22’® ‘Ry myself have I sworn, 
saith the Lord, for becau.se thou bast done tliis 
thing . . . that in blessing I will bless thee’ (|y: '5 

liV ‘ because ’); Jg 6“ ‘ Alas, O Lord God ! for 
because I have seen an angel of the Lord face to 
face ’ (p'*?y’9, RV ‘ forasmnch as ’). So Knox, flist, 
110, ‘Let him be judged of you both foolish, and 
your mortall enemie: Foolish, for because he 
understooil nothing of Gods approued wisdome; 
and enemie unto you, because ho laboured to 
separate you from Gods favour’; and p. 169, ‘One 
of the Bishops sons thrust thorow witli a Rapier 
one of Bundle, for because bee was looking in at 
the Girnel door’; Barlowe, Dialogc, 76, ‘ JK Why 
do ye then despise the vniuersall churcho, because 
some of them be noughte. A. Mary for because 
the more somme of the euyll, surmountethe the 
lease number of the good."^ (3) For be¬ 

cause,’ Ex 16^*® ( 2 ), “ ‘8eo, for that the Lord hath 
given you the Saobatli, tliorefore he giveth you on 
the sixth day the bread of two days’(’5); 1 Es 7’® 
(Sn), 1 Mac 4®® (/ra/, liV ‘and’); Jn 12’®, 2 Co 1*'* 
(RV ‘that’), 1 Ti P® (all Sn); lie 7’® (B, RV ‘if’) 
6® (/ireOt 2 Co 5* (TR edd. 4<f>* y), Ko6’®(^0’ ^), 
Ja 4’® ‘ For that ye ought to say* {ivrl tou 
RVm ‘Instead of your saying’). RV shows a 
fondness for this phrase, omitting it from AV only 
where marked above, and adding Jg 6®^<*, Ezk lo® 


23“ (Heb. ?); Nu 12’i*>^ Nch 2’®, Is 19“ (Heb. 
n^K); Jn ‘2®^ (5ia r6 with inf.); 2 Th 2’® (fin). Cf. 
Shaks. Mer. of Venice, I. iii. 43— 

‘ I hate him for he is u Christian, 

Rut more for that in low simplicity, 

He lends out money gratis.’ 

(4) For to : The infinitive of purpose used often to 
be strengthened by fur, an idiom that is still in use 
locally. Thus Gn 43“ Tind. (1530), ‘.Joseph made 
hast (for his hert dyd melt upon his brother) and 
soughte for to wepe ’ (changea in Matthew’s Bible 
I of 1537 into ‘where’); Pr. Bk. 1540 (Keeling, p. 
33), ‘To be a light for to lighten the Gentiles’ (the 
‘for* is omitted in the 1552 ed. and afterwards); 
Fuller, }{oly Warre, 215, ‘As for his good father, 
he was content to let go the staff of his age for to 
be a prop to the Church.’ Although in AV this 
‘for* seems always to express purpose, it was 
formerly added to the inlin. even when no pur¬ 
pose w.as expressed, as Berners, Froissart, i. exxvi., 
‘ The king of England being at Air.aines wist not 
where for to pass the river of Somme.’ 'fhe ‘ for* 
is retaineil or omitted in AV at the mere good 
pleasure of the tr.anslators. Moon {Ecnlcs. English, 
117) gives a curious list: Gn 3P® ‘ for to go,’ Ru P® 
‘to go*; Is 41'’® ‘ for to come,’ .Ter 40^ ‘ to come*; 
Gn 4P’ ‘for to buy,’ 42’ ‘to buy’; and so on 
through a list of fifteen couples, 'fhe RV for the 
most part leaves these inconsistencies alone; but 
it ad(l3 some of its own. Thus in AV tva is tr® 
‘ for to’ in Mk 3“’, Jn 10'® IP®, Ac 17’® 22®, Eph 2’®, 
Rev 9’® 12^; RV cbangc's all into ‘ that’ witli siibj. 
except Ac 22”, which it leaves untouclied. Again, 
in Mt 11® RV retains ‘for to see,’ but in the 
parallel passage, Lk 7'’, omits the ‘ for,’ though the 
(Ireek is the same. 

6 . ‘ For’ as the tr*‘ of dvr/, irepi, or bwlp (and it is 
the frequent rendering of each of these prepositions) 
assumes considerable theological importance. The 
RV has been particularly careful and discriminat¬ 
ing in this case. Beyond that, the English reader 
must consult the exegetical commentaries, and 
such articles as Atonkment, Propitiation. 

J. Hastings. 

FORAY occurs once in RV (2 S 3*® ‘ from a 
foray,* AV ‘from [pursuing] a troop’). 'I’ho Heb. 
word ana, which frequently means a marauding 
band {e.g. IS 30®*1 K 11®’’), seems in this 
instance to bear the transferred but natural sense 
of an expedition of such a baud. 

FORBEAR, FORBEARANCE.— In the still com- 
mou mctinings of abstain from, refrain, or desist, 
forbear is useil in AV both absolutely and with an 
infin. following. ’Pirns absolutely, I K 22® ‘ Shall 
I go against Ibamotli-gilcad to battle, or .shall I 
forbear?’; Zee IP® ‘If ye think good, give me my 
price; and if not, forbear’ (both Vin, tlie usual 
word so tr’) ; 2 Co 12® ((pdl^opai). Or with foil. 
inPm., Pr 24” ‘If thou forbear to deliver them that 
are d^a^vn unto death, and those that are ready to 
be slain* (Ti’ibrirros; RV ‘Deliver them that are 
carried away unto death, and those that are ready 
to be slain see that thou hold back,* taking dk as 
a particle expressing a wish, not as a coni, ‘if’; 
so Oxf. Ileh. Lex, and most edd. ; RVm ‘forbear 
thou not to deliver*); Ezk ‘24” ‘Forbear to cry* 
(o'! pjsn, lit. ‘sigh, be silent*; RV ‘Sigh, but not 
aloud*; Skinner, ‘Sigh in silence’: the Genova 
Bible gives ‘ Ce.ase from sighing ’; Bishops’, ‘ Mourne 
in silence ’; Douay, ‘ Sigh holding thy peace ’; 
Segond, * Sou])ire eri silence *; Siegfried, ‘ Seufze 
still *); 1 Co 9® * Have not we power to forbear 
working?* ([roe] ph ^pyd^eaOai ); Eph 6® ‘ forbearing 
threatening* {dvdvrei r^v ; T. K. Abbott, 

‘giving up your threatening,* wliich they had been 
accustomed to use before they were Christians). 

Forbear is used once in AV (and retained in RV) 
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reflexively, a construction which is ve^ rare: 
2 Ch ‘ forbear thee from medilling with God, 
who is with me, that he destroy thee not ’ 

Oxf. Lex. * leave off provoking God *). Here 
forbear means restrain thyself, refrain: cf. Ad. 
Est 16^' Cov., ‘ho coude not forbeare him self from 
his pryde.’ 

But the most noticeable use of * forbear * is as a 
transitive verb, in the sense of hear with^ be patient 
with. The examples are, Neli 9*® ‘ Yet many years 
didst thou forbear them’ (Dn'!?y lit. as AVm, 

‘didst protract over them’; LXX etXAcixras [A -^X-] 
iir* atrrovs; Vulg. ‘protraxisti super eos’); 2 Es 1® 
‘How long shall I forbear them, unto whom I 
have done so much good ? ’ {usqnequo eos sustinebo) ; 
Eph 4®=Col 3^® ‘ forbearing one another ’ {dvexbfievoL 
d\\'^\(op). So Tindale’s tr. of Kev 2® ‘ thou cannest 
not forbeare them which are evyll ’; T. Adams, 
II Peter, on ‘ Kotten kernels under fair shells, 
full of Herod’s and Naaman’s exceptives: in this 
forbear us ’; Livingstone, Memorable Character¬ 
istics (Wodrow, Select Biog. i. 324), ‘somewhat 
forbom for their non-conformity ’; and Shaks. 
Othello^ I. ii. 10— 

‘ with the little goflUnesa I have, 

I did full hard forbear him.* 

RV introduces ‘forbearing’ in this sense into 
the text of 2 Ti 2'-^ from AVm, the text of AV 
being ‘patient’ (Gr. dve^UaKosy lit. ‘patient of 
wrong,’ from fut. of dvixo/^o-i' to bear, and KUKbu 
wrong); and it is in this sense only that Forbear¬ 
ance occurs, Ro 2'^ 3'*“* {dvox'l})y both of God’s for¬ 
bearance with men; and in RV, Ph 4® ‘ Let your 
forbearance be known unto all men ’ (r6 ; 

AV ‘moderation,’ RVm ‘gentleness’; Vincent, 

‘ From €Ik6s, reasonable, hence not unduly rigorous '; 
Wyc. ‘pacience,’ Tind. ‘softenes,’ so Cov. Oran.; 
Gen. ‘patient mind,’ so 13ish.; Rhem. ‘modestio,’ 
after Vulg. modestia, Luther ‘ Gelindigkeit,’Weiz- 
sJicker ‘Lindigkeit,’ the French VSS ‘douceur.’ 
The idea, says Vincent, is ‘ Do not make a rigorous 
and obstinate stand for what is your just due’). 
See next article. J. Hastings. 

FORBEARANCE, LONG - SUFFERING. — For- 
bearance is the tr. in AV of NT of dvox'hi ai'd long- 
sulfering of fiaKpoOufila. Their close connexion in 
meaning is shown by their combination in various 
passages. Thus in Ro 2^ the wealth of God’s 
‘forbearance and long-siilfering’ is mentioned as 
designed to lead men to repentance. In Ro 3*® 
the I. of God is tlie ground, not of the forgiveness 
of sins, but of their pretermission ; not of the 
annulling but of the suspension of His jmnish- 
ment. The same combination is required of 
Christiana in Eph 4®; they are to walk 'worthy 
of their calling, ‘with long-suliering, forbearing 
one another in love,’ where the last words in¬ 
terpret the first. In OT dvox'b seems to occur 
only in 1 Mac 12®® in the technical sense of ‘truce’; 
the corresj)onding verb is used in a wide range of 
meanings, which, however, are easily connected 
with each other. MaKphOv/xos, again, in the LXX 
is the regular rendering of the Heb. It 

is most frequently used of God, and in combina¬ 
tion "with such words as TroXuAeos, olKTlppuav, Aei)- 
gwv. It designates that attribute of God in 
virtue of which He bears long with that which 
provokes His anger, and does not proceed at once 
to execute judgment upon it. 

Where fxaKpodvfxla is used of men, the meaning 
is sometimes rather different. It becomes akin 
to patience as well as to forbearance. Thus it 
is combined with virofiou'i^ in Col and with 
KaKoirdSeiQ, {-la WH) in Ja 6'®; cf. also 2 Ti 3'®. These 
examples, as well as those in lie 6^®, Ja 5^'-, Sir 2*, 
prove that Trench’s distinction is hardly accur¬ 
ate, viz. that fMKpodvpla -will be found to express 


patience in respect of persons, Wopov-b patience in 
respect of things. In the passages just quoted 
fjLaKpodv/jLla is shown in bravely enduring the pressure 
of what seem adverse circumstances, the trials of 
the good life, and is better reproduced by ‘ patience * 
or ‘endurance’ than by ‘long-suffering.^ A real 
parallel to this use is found in 1 Mac 8^, where we 
are told how the Romans subdued all Spain by 
their counsel and their fiaKpodv/xla ; where the word 
evidently means their stubborn persistence, that 
quality m virtue of which, though sometimes de¬ 
feated in battle, they were always victorious in 
war. Rut though this sense of /xaKpoOvpla is repre¬ 
sented in NT, the prevailing one is that whicii is 
akin, not to endurance but to forbearance ; it is 
a slowness, like that of God, in avenging wrongs, 
a restraint of anger, a gentleness and meekness 
in dealing with those who treat us unjustly. The 
synonymous word in this direction is rather 7rpa6Tr)s 
tliaii vTTopLOvb. There is a dilhcult passage about 
God’s long-suffering in Lk 18^ If we compare 
Sir 32®® 6 xi^ptos ov jj.y ppadOvy ov5^ p.aKpoOvpd}(Tci 
iv alnohy dv avurpL^j) dffijivv dveXerjjxdpioVy it can 
hardly seem doubtful that the evangelist meant 
by his last words, ‘though he shows long indul¬ 
gence to them,’ i.e. to the enemies of th^elect; if, 
however, iir* avroU must refer to the elect, then 
there seems no clear meaning to be got but by 
confining the force of the ou to the first clause, 
and saying that God surely does not exercise long- 
suffering (this would be the effect of the interroga¬ 
tive /x'b) where the interests of His elect are at 
stake, but avenges them speedily. But whatever 
we make of this case, there is no doubt that long- 
suffering and forbearance are characteristically and 
conspicuously qualities both of the divine and of 
the Christian character. As distinguished from 
each other, dpoxfi suggests that it is merely a 
temporary restraint that is being practised; this 
may be tne case with /xaKpoOvpLla also, indeed it is 
the case, and hence such warnings as we have in 
Ro 2^^*, but it is. not suggested by the word 
itself. J. Dknnky. 

FORBID.— To forbid is to order one not to do a 
thing, and the proper construction is a personal 
object and an inhn., as 1 ’I'h 2’® ‘ Forbidding us to 
speak to the Gentiles that they might be saved.* 
Rut custom allows the omission of the person, as 
Lk 23® ‘ We found this fellow perverting the nation, 
and forbidding to give tribute to Cmsar ’; or of 
the infin., as Nu 11^ ‘ My lord Moses, forbid them,’ 
Mt 3^^ ‘ But John forbad him.’ But when ‘ forbid * 
is found with an impers. object and that alone, the 
construction is quite irregular. There are two 
instances, 2P 2^® ‘a dumb ass speaking with 
man’s voice forbad the madness of the prophet’ 
(RV ‘ stayed’),* and Ac 10“^^ ‘ Can any man forbid 
water that these should not be baptized?’ In 
both cases the Greek verb {kcSXvcip) is that usually 
translated ‘forbid,’ and in Greek writers it has the 
meanings of ‘ restrain ’ (as 2 P 2’®) and ‘ refuse ’ (as 
Ac 10*^), but the Eng. verb ‘forbid’ has not pro¬ 
perly these meanings, and should not have been 
used. In both places ‘ forbid ’ is as old as Wyclif, 
who, following the Vulg. prohiberCy used the word 
very freely ; compare its use in Ac 11^^ ‘ Who was Y, 
that mygnte forbeede the Lord, that he gyue not 
the Hooli Goost to hem that bileuedeu in the name 
of Jhesu Crist ?* 

From Wyclif also comes God forbid, the strong 
and striking translation of hdlildh and of 

ytpoiTO. 

Hdlildh is a subst. formed from the verb bdlal to pollute or 
(ceremonially) profane, the sufflx being locative. It is used 

* Of. Paraphrase 62io (1776)— 

‘ The contrite race he counts his friends, 

Forbids the suppliant's fall.* 
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only as an exclamation, Ad proj'anuin\ Away with it I Far 
be it 1 Twice it sUinda alone in the Bentence, 1 S 14^ 20^ Ov’/*? 
n\Di^ ri*?, EV‘God forbid ; thou shall not die’). Sometimes a 
pronoun accompanies it, 1 S ('*7 EV ‘ lie it far from 

me')» 80 Gn 18'^**, 1 8 20*^ tint moBt frc(iuently it is con¬ 

nected with the sentence by a conjunction, jp with infln. 
Gn 182a 447.17, jos 24io, IS 1223, 28 23»7, 1 Ch lli», and 
(attached to tlie ‘profane' thinj;) Job 34^0 
EV ‘Far be it from God that he should do wickedness'); or 
DK 1 S 14*a 242, 2 8 2020, Job 27®. The exclamation tended to 
assume the fonn of an oath, and in four places the name of J" 
is added, 18 ‘247 2011, 2 8 23i7, i Oh llio. The shorter form 
is used On IS*® Job 34io. 

'The LXX translates the word variously : by yiveu* 
On 447.17, Job 222U 24ni, 1 K 213 ; by fjLY.hatfjMS (with or without 
Atoi, rw) Gr> 1 8 230 priJ 202 M 221® 24“ 20>» ; bv 7xi^< /lloi 

[• Otif] 2 8 20'20fcffl 2317, 1 (Jh lliy ; by C»i Kup.ot 1 8 14 '^® ; and by 
u,*) fjLoi tiri Job 27®. 

The VulL^ is more uniform, rendering by AhsU (hool a me (te, 
etc.l in all places except Gn 182®h m'quaqxiain, 447 where absit 
of Old I^at. may have uropped out, 1 8 14**® Hoc nejae e»t, and 
Propiliue elt uuhi iJmnimui in IS 24*' 20* >, 2 8 2317. 1 K 213. 

Wycllf followed the Vulgate, the later version having * For 
be It fro me, thee,' etc., wherever Vulg. has Abxrit (hoc) a im, te, 
etc., and ‘ The Lord bo inercifid to me ’ in 1 8 24® 2611, 2 8 23*7, 

1 K 21® ; while Gn 447 ifj ‘ vVhl speketh oure I^ord so,' ami | 
1 8 14*1® ‘ This is iinleuehd.' The earlier version is less uniform, j 
thus Joa 22‘2i» ‘ God shilde fro us thi.«i hidows gilt,* 1 Ch 111® • God 
sheeldo,' 1 8 14**® ‘ that is felony.’ So, wherever yivdiro 
occurs In NT the earlier Wye. vers, has ‘ For be it,' but the 
later has always ‘God forhede.' And this phrase was accepted 
by Tindalo, and after him by nearly all the Versions both in OT 
for hdlUdh and in NT for /m.>) yivoiro. 

aV and RV translate hdlUdh by ‘God forbid’ (‘The Lord 
forbid ’18 21® 20ii, 1 K 213, and ‘ My God forbid it me ’ 1 Ch 11*®) 
everywhere except On 1 8 23® 20® 22i®, 2 8 202® f»i/» 23*7, 

where the Wycliflte phrase ‘Far bo it from’ or ‘lie It far 
from* has been retained. This jthraae Amer. RV prefers 
throughout OT. 

As wo have seen, yivotto is only one of the renderings of 
hidliUih in LXX. Of the others occurs twice in NT, 

Ac 1014 148 (liV ‘Not 80, Lord’), and 'ixtui ret once, Mt 1022 
(EV ‘ Uo it far from thee, Lord '). But /xi) yiyeire is found llft<*en 
times, all hut Lk 20*® being In St. Raid’s Epistles, and in twelve 
of St. Raul’s fourteen instances it is used to express the apostle’s 
abhorrence of an Inference which lie fears may bo falsely drawn 
from ilia argument. See Burton, MT Moode ami Tenectt'^, p. 79. 
EV translates everywhere by ‘ God forbid,* a phrase which 
is undoubtedly more forcilile than the original, and for 
which Lightfoot suggests ‘ Nay, verily,’ or ‘ Away with the 
thought.’ 

‘ God forbid ’ oocure also In Apocr., 1 Mao 231 ‘ God forbid that 
we should forsake the law ami the ordinances’ ('lAf«< v.uTy 
UV ‘Heaven forbid,’ RVm ‘Gr. Maj/ he be pro¬ 
pitious. Cf. 2 S 2317 Sent.’); 0*® ‘Then Judas said, God forlild 
that I should do tills thing /Mt •YtMetre frati^o-xt, KV * Let it 
not be so that 1 should do this thing’). J. HASTINGS. 

FORCE.—-The8ul)«t. ‘force’ has become restricted 
in meaning since 1611. It then sigililied a man’s 
personal mighty a.s Jer 2,‘V^ ‘ tlieir course is evil, 
and their force is not right’ Clieyno ‘their 

miglit or heroism’); even physical strength^ as 
Dt 34^ ‘ his eye Avas not dim, nor liis natural force 
abated’(o'?, only Jiere, but adj. is movtl^frcsh^ 
of fruit, Nil 6^, or of growing or frcshly-cut wood, 
Ezk 17’“^, (In 30^^ Iienco ‘ noitlier Iiad his freshness 
Hed ’—Driver) ; Job 40^® ‘ his force is in the navel 
(UV muscles) of his belly’ (}')«, hero of behemoth, 
in 18’* of man’s strength); Am 2^"* ‘ the strong 
shall not streiiLdhen IiLs force’ (ni). Cf. Ps 102^ 
(Sternhold and Hopkins)— 

* My wonted strength and force he hath abated In the way.' 

Force ns a personal attribute is now restricted to 
strength in action or apiilication, as it is in F'zk 34^ 

* with force and with cruelty have ye ruled them ’ 
(HDjij); and in the phrase ‘ take by force,’ which in 
Mt IP*, Jn 6^®, Ac 23^® is the tr“ of tlie single verb 
aprdi^iiv, to seize. 

The phrase ‘of force* is now replaced by ‘in 
force.* It occurs He ‘ a testament is of force | 
after men are dead ’ (pl^aiof); and in a slightly 
different sense, 2 Es 7®® ‘ the good deeds shall be 
of force, and wicked deeds shall bear no rule* 
{iustitue vigilabunt, RV ‘ shall awake ’): cf. 9” 

‘ the law perisheth not, but remaincth in his force* 
{permansU in suo honorCy RV ‘in its honour*). 
The phrase was also used in the sense of ‘ by com¬ 


pulsion,’ as we still use ‘perforce*; so often in 
Shaks. as I Henry IV, II. iii. 120— 

‘Will this content you, Kate? 

It inuat, ot lorco^; 

Jul. CiJCS. IV. iii. 203— 

‘ Good reasons must, of force, give place to bettor’; 

Milton, PL iv. 813— 

‘ No falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeness ’; 

and i. 144— 

* Our conqueror (whom I now 
Of force believe almighty)’— 

though Craik thinks ‘ of force * in the last passage 
may mean ‘ in power.* 

For Force, Forces = military strength, roc Army. 

J. Hastings. 

FORD n-);?ya In Jg 12®*« AV needlesslv 

substitutes ‘ pas-sages’ for ‘ lords’ ; in 2 S 15'® 17^® 
IIV has ‘fords’ (nn^y) where A V has ‘plains’ (nmy). 
See Driver’s note, ad /oc.).—Fords were important 
landmarks in early OT times, when there were no 
bridges across rivers. Tliere seem to have been 
two principal fords across tlie Jordan—(1) that 
opposite Jericho (Jos 2^, Jg 3*^, 2S 19^®), used to 
this day for crossing from Pal. into Moab, except 
in early summer when the river is in flood (Jos 3'®); 
(‘2) Uethal)ara(the reading of TKand AV, but Wil 
and KV have Bethany) where John baptized (Jn 1*®). 
Tlie site has been iefentilied by the ollicers of the 
Ordnance Survey, and described bv Cornier as the 
spot called 'Ahfirahy where the JalSd river, flowing 
down the Valley of Jezreel, debouches into the 
.Jordan {Tent Work in Pal. p. 2‘29). Some of the 
fords of the Jordan, of which about forty were iden¬ 
tified by the Pal. Survey y are impassable in spring or 
e.arly summer, as the waters, swollen by the melt¬ 
ing of the snows of the Lebanon ana adjoining 
regions, rise and overflow their hanks, covering the 
alluvial pl.ains on either side. Such was the case 
when the Isr. under .Joslma crossed on dry ground 
by command of J" to besiege Jericho (.Jos 3^®). 
Amongst the other fords mentioned in Scripture 
are those of the Jabbok (Cii 32-*) and the Anion, a 
river descending from the tableland oil the east of 
tlie Jordan Valley, and at the time of the Isr. 
invasion forming the boundary between tlie 
Moabites and the Amorites (Nu 21^®), also referred 
to in Is 16'**. The Romans were probably the first 
great bridge-builders over the streams of I’alestine. 
(See, further, G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 266, 337 n.; 
Moore, ./«r/yc.9, 102 f. 214; Driver, Text of Sam, 
245,2,77.) E. HULL. 

FORECAST.—In the phrase * forecast devices,* 
Dn ipL’-o llV ‘devise devices’), the 

meaning is ‘ contrive beforehand,’ as Golding (1587), 
De Mornaxjy xiii. 203, ‘ At the first siglit the thing 
wliich was forecast by good order, seemeth to 
happen by adventure.* In Wis 17“ the word 
occurs in tlie sense of ‘ think beforehand,* ‘ for- 
bodo *: ‘ Wickedness , . . always forecasteth 
grievous things’ (X"-* Tpo€i\r](p€Vy but B irpoaeL\r)tf>€P, 
whence RVm ‘hath added’). 

FOREFRONT.—In earlier use the ‘forefront* 
was opposed to the ‘backfront,* as Evelyn (1659), 
To R, Boyhy 3 Sept. ‘ To the entry fore front of 
this a court, and at the other back front a plot 
walled in of a competent square,* and Leoni (1726), 
Alberti's Archil, i. xxxix. 2, ‘From the . . . Fore¬ 
front of the AVork I draw a Line (jiiite thro* to 
the Back-front.’ But the ‘back’ being no longer 
called a ‘front,* ‘forefront’ is mostly replaced oy 
! ‘front.’ It is used in AV as tr“ o\ (1) 

I 2 K 16“, Ezk 40'* 47'; (2) ‘aid overagainst the 

1/ace, Ex 26* 28”, Lv 8», 2 S 11'®; (3) tooth, 
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1 S 14®; (4) hmd^ 2 Ch 20 ^ ; and vpinrunroy face, 
1 Mac 4 ®^. RV changes Lv 8 ® ‘ upon the mitre, 
even upon his forefront,’ into ‘ upon the mitre, in 
front ’; and 1 S 14® ‘ The forefront of the one was 
situate northward ’ into * The one crag rose up on 
the north.* RV also adds Jos 22“ ‘in the fore¬ 
front of the land of Canaan* AV ‘over 

against ’); and Ezk 40^® ‘ And from the forefront 

01 the gate at the entrance unto the forefront of 
the inner porch* (□i’x pnN'} m'O AV 

‘ from the face . . . unto the face ’). 

FOREGO.—Sir 7^® ‘ Forego not a wise and good 
woman ; for her grace is above gold * (/x^ djrdxei 
yvvaiKbi <To<p^s Kol dyadij^, RV ‘ Forgo not a wise 
and good wife’). The Gr. verb occurs elsewhere 
in LXX only in 8 * ‘ Miss not the discourse of the 
elders’ (RV ‘aged’). In NT it is found only in 
the Pastoral Epistles, 1 Ti 1® (EV ‘ swerve ’), 6 ^' 
(EV ‘err’), 2 Ti 2 ^® (EV ‘err’), and at each 
occurrence RVm gives ‘miss the mark,* which 
is its lit. meaning (d and ardxost « 'mark). The 
meaning here is almost certainly that suggested 
by Wald noli senarari ab uxore sapientc^ ‘ tio not 
separate yourself from, i.c. do not divorce a wise 
wife.* And that is probably the meaning of AV, 
which seems to be a now tr“, the earlier Versions 
having uniformly ‘ Depart not from a discreet and 
good woman,’* with the addition, ‘that is fallen 
unto thee for thy portion in the fear of the LOKD,* 
after Vulg. quam sortitus cs in iimore Domini. 
For in earlier Eng. ‘ forgo ’ had tlie meaning of 
forsake, 8 is Cursor il/wm/i (1340), 13,280, ‘ Petur and 
andrew . . . with o word haue thei ship forgone *; 
and Shaks. Henry VIII. III. ii. 422— 

* Crom. O my lord, 

Must I then leave you ? Must I needs forgo 
So good, so noble, and so true a master?’ 

And this sense is still in use poetically, as in Mrs. 
Browning, Catarina to Carmens, iv.— 

‘ And if they looked up to you, 

All the light which has forgone them 
Would he gathered back anew.’ 

The spelling of modem editions of AV Is forego, but forgo, 
which is the spelling of 1011 (‘ forgoo ’), is the correct form. 
H’orego is a different word, and means ‘ to go before,' as 
Fotherby (1019), Atheom. ii. ill. 2. 214, ‘The cause doth 
alwayes his effect fore-goe.* The prep, in ‘forgo' is/or(Ger. 

not fore, and reverses the meaning of the verb, as in 
forbid, fordo, forget, forswear, forspent, forspoke. In forbear 
and forgive it adefa force to the simple verb. 

J. Hastings. 

FOREHEAD (n;;D, p.hu)Trov ).—This word occurs 
repeatedly in the Bible, both in a literal and in a 
metaphorical sense. It was upon his forehead 
that the high priest wore tlie plate of gold inscribed 
‘ Holy to the JjOKD* (Ex 2S®**) ; the stone slung by 
David entered the forehead of Goliath (1 S 17^®); 
leprosy broke out in the forehead of Uzziah when 
he sought to burn incense (2 Ch 26“'®*). In Jer 3® 
I a harlot’s forehead ’ is the type of shamelessness ; 
in Ezk **■ ® the people in their obstinacy are 
described as * of an hard forehead,* but the 
prophet’s forehead is to be made hard against 
Ihem, his determination is to be equal to their 
own. In Ezk a mark is directed to be put on 
the forehead of the faithful in Jerusalem. The 
name for this mark is w tav, a letter (n) which may 
have been used in much the same way as a X 
amongst ourselves (cf. Job 3P®, where, however, 
the sense appears to bo somewhat dillereiit; see 
Davidson’s and Dillmann’s notes, ad loc.). It is 
even possible that the reference in Ezk is to 
practices such as that described in Is 44® ‘ Another 
shall mark on his hand, Unto the Lord.* See 
Cuttings in the Flesh, vol. i. p. 538^. These 
OT passages suggested the NT usage (Rev 7* 9^ 

13*® 14“ *17® 20^ 

* Except WycUf (1382), * Wile thou not gon awcl fro a wel 
lelende womman, and a good.* 
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In Ezk 16**, where AV has ‘ I put a jewel on thy 
forehead,’ RV gives more correctly ‘ I put a ring 
upon thy nose’ (w‘?y djj jnm). 

For Lv 13“*^' (‘ forehead bald’) see Baldness. 

J. A. Sklihe. 

FOREIGNER occurs four times in AV. It is the 
tr“ in Ex 12 ^ of 2 ^'in (RV more accurately ‘so¬ 
journer’), in Dt 15® and Ob** of n;);, and in 
Eph 2 *® of irdpoiKoi (RV ‘sojourner’). RV sub¬ 
stitutes ‘foreigner* for AV ‘stranger’ as tr“ of 
in Lv 23=*®, and of n?; in Dt 17*® 23=*® 29**. 
Amer. RV makes the same change in Ru 2 *®, 2 S 
15*®, where the Heb. word is the same. 

A cognate term is alien (s), which occurs in AV 
of Ex 18® as tr“ of (RV correctly ‘sojourner’), 
of in Is 01 ®, and of ' 15 ) in Dt 14** (RV 

‘foreigner’). Job 19*®, Ps 69®, La 5 *. RV adds 
Ex 12 ^, Flzk 44“®, Pr 5*®, where AV has ‘stranger,’ 
and Ps 144^* **, where AV has ‘ strange children * 
(Heb. in all these np *) 5 ). 

Strangers is the favourite rendering in AV, not 
only of ' 1 ?) or and n? (see helow), but also of 
nj and The latter circumstance is specially 

unfortunate, because it obscures to the Eng. reader 
the distinction between the foreigner and the g6r, 
which in Heb. is marked clearly enough, ami on 
which not a little depends for the understanding 
of many passages. 'Hie gSr is indeed a foreigner 
by birth, out he resides in Israel and is protected 
by the community; whereas the foreigner proper 
(' 19 )) is not only an alien by birth, but has neither 
home nor rights in Israel. It would have been 
well if RV had uniformly, instead of occasionally, 
substituted ‘sojourner’ for ‘stranger’ as the tr“ 
of 13 , and left ‘stranger,’ ‘foreigner,* ‘alien* to 
represent such words as * 19 ) and ir. 

Wo shall now examine the linguistic usage of 
the last two Heb. words and their equivalents in 
LXX and NT. 

(а) (Mr) in its root moaning appears scarcely to differ from 
g(r, although ultimately tho two words have very different 
connotations. The orig. sense of both is one who turns aside 
from the %vay (jsc, to lodge somewhere). It is easy to connect 
this with the idea of a stranger or alien. Ainongst other 
applic^ations 1| is used to designate one who is not of a priestly 
family, Ex 29^3 soss, Nu 3i0-88 187 (all P), Lv 22i0-la-(II). or 
who does not belong to tho tribe of Levi, Nu 1®* 18^ (P). 'I'ha 
plur. D'lJ is a frequent designation of foreign (generally hostile) 
peoples in contrast to Israel, IIos 7** 87. la 17, Ezk 7-h J1 3n, 
Ob 11 etc. The LXX equivalents are ttWirptn and 

the former of which occurs not infrequently in NT, tho latter 
only once (Lk 17^^ of tho Samaritan leper). 

(б) '19) (jnokhri) or ")9)“|9 {ben-n^khdr). If the root idea hero 

is strangeness, perhaps ‘stranger' might with advantage bo 
reserved os the special tr" of these two equivalent tenns. '19) 
is 0 ‘exile' in 2 S 1513 (of Ittai tho Qittite); it is opposed 
to a ‘brother' (n{<), i.e. a fellow-Israellte, in Dt 158 171B; it is 
used of the stranger who directs his prayer towards tho temple 
of Israel’s God, 1 K 8^*=2 Uh 688; of the foreign wives (n'i*i9)), 
Ezr 108; of foreign garb ('I9) perhaps referring to the 

uniform of the foreign body-guard), Zoph 18 (cf. 19)‘V9 ‘ every¬ 
thing foreign,' Neh 1380). The commonest LXX equivalent is 
etWorptot (cf. Ao 7®, Ho 113-84). also occurs (e.g. 

Gn 1787, Hhc 1213, Lv 2220, ig 563.0) and (Is 2« 61^ 

This last. Which is tho favourite LXX trn of (Philistines), 

occurs only once in NT (Ac 1028 of Cornelius). Another 
favourite LXX rendering of '19) is (e.g. 2 S 16i® of IttalX 
It is the exact opposite of The only instances of its 

occurrence in NT are Mt 253J-38.13 277, Ac 1721, Eph 218.19 
Ho 1118, SJn 0. 

As in olden times foreigner and enemy were almost convert¬ 
ible terms, we find both 1) and ’19) used so as to include the 
idea of hostility or barbarism (cf. Is 17, Ps 548, Kzk 119, Hog 79 
[all D’1]J, Ps 1844- 48 (19; ’45]. The same meaning of hostile Is 
contained in the dKkivpm of lie 1184,1 Mac I88 27, Sir 45i8 etc.). 

Presence and Position of Foreigners in 
Israel. —In the early stages of tlieir liistory, the 
relations of Israel to loreigners did not differ essen¬ 
tially from those of other nations. As the law, 
however, was gradually introduced, the attitude 
of Israelites to non-Israelites underwent a material 
change, until ultimately the ‘ nations * outside 
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Israel became the Mieatlien,’ while the stranger 
domiciled in Israel, the *became the‘prose¬ 
lyte* (Bertholet). 

(a) The pre-Dcuteronomic Period .—Our earliest 
Bourccs contain abundant references to foreigners, 
whether passing strangers or residents in Israel. 
Trade was frequently the motive of their visits. 
The two words for ‘ merchant,’ nnb and VpS, both 
mean originally ‘ traveller’; in Pr 31'“^ and Job 41® 
‘ Canaanite ’ is synonymous with * trader,’ showing 
that in early times the travelling merchantmen in 
Palestine had been, not Israelites, but Canaanites. 
The danger of travelling alone (Jg S'*) was avoided 
by caravans, some of the most important of whose 
trade-routes traversed Palestine (Gn 37“, 1 K 10*, 
Is 8** [Eng. 9^] 00®**, Ezk 20*). It must never be 
forgotten that from the occupation of Canaan 
downwards Israel was in constant contact with 
foreigners in the shape of the largo remnants of 
the original inhabitants of the land. Our different 
sources offer different exT)lanations of the survival 
of the (Canaanites, but they all agree as to the fact 
(Ex 23**, Dt 7**. Jg 2** 3^*^*). We have the well- 
known story of the Giheonites (Jos 9), as well as 
a whole list of Can. towns enumerated amongst 
the various Isr. tribes (Jg 1**^-); in P*^* it is the 
Lsr. that dwell among tlie Can., while Issachar 
is actually tributary to the latter (Gn 49^^^*). In 
Jg 6*® (ch 12'®) we hear of j4malekite remnants, 
in Jg (cf. Ex 181®'**), Nil 1(P', 1 S 15« of Kenites, 
Midianites, etc. The Jerahmeolites, the clans of 
Caleb, Othniol, Kenaz, etc. (1 S appear to 

have been of Arabian or Edomite origin. Even 
at the ora of the Exodus the early narrative JE 
speaks of a ‘mixed multitude* which attached 
itself to Israel (Ex 12*®, Nu IP). Shechem was 
still a Can. city in the time of Abimclech (Jg 9); 
Jerus. continued in the possession of the Jebusitos 
down to the time of David (2 S 6®”'*), and even 
after its conquest by the latter we find Araunali 
the Jebusite still in possession of property there 
(2S 24; cf. Jos 15®*, Jg 1*^); Kahab\s aescendants 
dwell in Israel ‘to this day* (Jos 6*®, JE); Gezer 
is first taken from the Can. by the Pliaraoh wdio 
was Solomon’s father-in-law (1 K 9'®). 

The general attitude to foreigners was one of 
hostility, where some special agreement or safe¬ 
guard was not present. Driven out from his old 
settlement, Cain protests, ‘ Whosoever findeth me 
shall slay me* (Gn 4^^). The Song of Deborah 
(Jg 6), the story of Samuel and Agag (1 S 15**^-), 
the cruelties of David to his prisoners (2 S 8* 12*^), 
illustrate the i)revailing temper towards a foreign 
foe. Conduct passes uncensured when non-Israel¬ 
ites are concerned, which would have been con¬ 
sidered improper tow^ards a fellow-countryman 
(Gn 12 Abraham and Pharaoh, Gn 26 Isaac and 
Ahimelech, Gn BO***** Jacob and Laban, Ex 3** the 
‘ .spoiling’ of the Egyptians). 

The position of the foreigner being so precarious, 
people w'ero slow to leave their own country, esp. 
as this imj)lied also abandoning the service and 
losing the protection of their ancestral gods (1 S 
26'*). Amongst the most frequent causes that led 
to such self • expatriation were famine (Gn 12'® 
Abraham, 26' Isaac, 47* Jacob and his sons, Ku 
Elimelech and his family, 2 K 8"'* the Shunam- 
mite), blood-feud (Gn 4'® Cain, Ex 2'® Moses, 2 S 
13** Absalom) or political reasons (1 S 27* David, 

1 K IP® Jeroboam, 11'^ Hadad). 

There w'ere, however, three circumstances that 
helped to mitigate the lot of the stranger in a 
strange land — (1) The hospitality to strangers, 
which is one of the noblest virtues of ancient 
peoples: ‘ the stranger did not lodge in the street, 
but I oj)enod my doors to the traveller ’ (Job 31**; 
of. Gn 18. 19. 24. 43, Jg 13. 19, 2S 12*, 1 K 17). 
Public inns in the modern sense (the Eastern Jkhan 


is something quite different) were unknown and 
unnoeded. In Lk 10®* we first hear of an inn 
(iratfSoxfiov) where the host (iravSoxf^s) takes pay¬ 
ment for accommodating travellers. While spies 
naturally received no consideration (Gn 42®, Jos 
2®'^*), the narratives of Gn 19 and Jg 19 show 
how Bcrupulotisly the old Israelites guarded their 
guests. In an age when the altar was univer¬ 
sally an asylum (see Altar, p. 76‘')» the helpless 
stranger was frequently considered to be under the 
special protection of the god of the land, hence 
tue ‘ fear of God’ (Gn 20” 42'®) w'as an extra safe¬ 
guard to him. (2) The alliances wdth other nations 
of which we read must have exercised a consider¬ 
able influence upon Israel’s attitude towards 
foreigners (1 K 15'®''* Asa with Benhadad, 2 K 16® 
Is7'Pekah with Kezin, 2K IG® Ahaz with Tiglath- 
pileser, 2 K 17* Hoaea with So, 2 K 20'*"* Is 39 
Hezekiah with Merodach-haladan, Ezk 17'® Zede- 
kiah with Egypt). Those who had fought shoulder 
to slKMilder against a common foo would not be 
strangers in each other’s country. One of the 
most familiar re.sults of this intercourse is seen 
in the syncretism in religious matters, against 
wiiich the proplieta protest (Is 17'®, Ezk 8'"* etc.). 
(3) Israel’s ow n trading enterprises, wiiich carried 
her citizens beyond the confines of Palestine (Ezk 
27” to Tyro, 1 K 9*® 10” 22*» to Ophir, 20** to 
Damascus), taught the Israelites to sympathize 
with the feelings of a stranger who came to 
sojourn in their land (Ex 2.3®). 

In Israel, as in most Oriental nations, the king 
encouraged the presence of foreigners at his court, 
and depended upon their fidelity more than upon 
that 01 his own subjects (IS 2P ‘22® Doeg the 
Edomite, 2 S 15'® 20^ IK P®* ** Ciicrethites and 
Pelethite.s, 2 S 15'® Ittai the Gittite, 2 K ll**'®Car- 
ites). By foreign marriages the Isr. king also 
sought to strengthen his position. Amongst David’s 
]kvives w^ere Abigail a Kalihbito, Maacah a Geshur- 
ite (1S 25**, 2 S 3®), while his sister was married to 
Ithra an Ishmaelite (1 Cli2”, not Israelite 2 S 17*®). 
Solomon’s harem included, besides Pharaoh’s 
daughter, Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Zidon- 
ians, and llittites (1 K 11'). The 'wife of Aliab 
was Jezebel, daughter of Ethhaal king of the 
Zidonians(l K 16^'). Intermarriages with the Can. 
are forbidden in Ex 34'®'* (JE), and there were 
doubtless many in Israel wdio disliked mixed mar¬ 
riages (Gn 29'® 24‘'*®', Nu 12', Jg 14®)yet these 
must have been quite common. Unfortunately, the 
story of Dinah and Shechem (Gn 34), wdiich is of 
composite origin (Wellh. Coinp. \l f.,312f.; Kuenen, 
AbJuindL 25511’.; see also artt. SlIECHKM, SiMEON), 
has been so often worked over that it is impossible 
to draw inferences from it with certainty, but Jg 
3®"' doubtless gives a true picture of the condition 
of things (cf. (hi .38*, Jg 8®', 1 K 7**). It was really 
more tlirough amalgamation than by war that the 
Can. were subdued. TJie tribe of Judah con¬ 
fessedly contained a largo admixture of Can. 
elements (see Calku), and Ed. Meyer goes the 
length of maintaining {ZAW, 1886, pp. Iff.) that 
Joseph was originally a Can. tribe. It is this pro¬ 
cess of amalgamation that helps to account for 
the rapid increase in (he number of Israel’s warriors 
botw'een the time of the judges and tlio early days 
of the monarchy (cf. Jg 5** Avith 2 S 24®). 

Bc.sidcs foreign traders and resident gf^^rim^ there 
must ahvays nave been in Israel a number of 
foreign staves, either taken captive in w'ar, or 
bought from Pha*n. or other traders (Gn 17'*, Lv 
25**S Nu 31*®"*). See Slaves. 

(6) The Period of the Dcuteronomic Lcaislation ,— 
To protest against religious syncretism had always 
been a chief part of the prophet’s W'ork. The 
worship of the Tyrian Bam, and the corrupting 
influences of foreign civilization, w'ere specially dis- 
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tasteful to Elijah, whose feelings were shared bj 
Elisha and the usurper Jehu (2 K 9. 10 ). It is 
siguilicant that Jehonadab the son of Rechab is 
associated with Jehu (2 K 10^®^*)» for the whole 
raison d'Ctre of the Rechabite movement lay in 
opposition to Can. civilization and in attachment 
to tlie primitive simplicity, alike in religious and 
secular matters (Jer 35, cf. W. R. Smith, Proph. 
of Jsr. 84 f.). The attitude of the prophets who 
have left us their writings is equally clear (Am 2^' 
315 511 . 2 fl Q6 g 8 ^ Hog 2^* 8 ^^ 910 10^3 12^«'* 14^). Speci¬ 
ally noteworthy is Hos 9' * Rejoice not, O Israel, 
like the peoples/where already * peoples* is almost 
=z* heathen.’ The same disinclination to foreigners 
appears in Is 2® 10^ 17^® 28^® 30^'® (protest against 
foreign alliances), Zeph I®* Jer 2®®'- 10 *^ (although 
this last may be a late interpolation) 35'*^* 37®**. 
These feelings find expression in the highest degree 
in the Deuteronomic ‘law-book* of Josiah’s rei^n 
(2 K 22 ). Israel is a ‘ holy people * (Dt 7®), and the 
land must not be ‘ defiled * ( 21 ®) or * caused to sin ’ 
(24^). The relation of Israelites to non-Israelites is 
henceforth determined by law. The watchword is 
separation. The old injunction of Ex 23®**- (JE) is 
repeated in much stronger terms in Dt 7*'® 20^®*^® 
(wliere the present aversion takes the form of a 
past command to exterminate the Can.), and 
special stress is laid upon the prohibition of inter¬ 
marriages with Can. (Dt 7®, Jos 23^^). Further, in 
Dt 15® and 23®, the foreigner (nokhri) is expressly 
excluded from participation in two of the Israelite’s 
privileges—that of having a creditor’s claims 
waived every seventh year, and that of borrowing 
without having to pay interest. In Dt 14®* he is 
allowed to use for food the flesh of an animal that 
has died of itself, a concession which, although 
made in the same passage to the gSr, is ultimately 
withdrawn from the latter, and pronounced to be 
improper for any dweller in the land of Israel 
(Lv 17^®). See Cer. 

It is well to remember that universalism as well 
as particularism may be traced in the conduct and 
(he teaching of the early prophets (cf. 1 K 17®'*- 
Elijah and the widow of Zarephath, 2 K 5 Elisha 
and Naaman, Is 2 ®"‘=Mic 4**** the oracle of the 
mountain of the Lord’s house). This element found 
expression, however, in the direction of proselytiz¬ 
ing the grr^ not in that of cultivating friendly 
relations with foreigners proper. For the develop¬ 
ment of this subject see (iEit. 

(c) The Exilic and Post-Exilic Periods .—If an 
approximation of gfx to Israelite was fo.stered by 
the Deut. legislation, and grew as time went on, 
upon the other liand the gulf between Israelite 
and foreigner became always wider. Even in the 
‘unclean* land of their exile (Ezk 4*®**), where 
sacrifice could not be offered, Israel could cling to 
her Sabbaths and to circumcision, and probably 
meetings akin to those of the later synagogue con¬ 
tributed to the maintaining of her separate exist¬ 
ence and manner of life. The legislative i>ro- 
gramme of Ezekiel is specially instructive for our 
subject. The uncircumcised foreigners who kept 
guard in the temple (2 K lD®’')i aud probably per- 
lormed other services (see Cherethitks), are hence¬ 
forward to be strictly excluded (Ezk 44®'*®), and 
such functions are to Be discharged by the Levites 
(cf. 44®® priests to marry only virgins of the seed 
of the house of Israel or the widow of a priest). 

The exiles who returned from Babylon had to 
solve the problem of their relations with the other 
inhabitants of Judaea and with their neighbours. 
A large number of the original inhabitants had 
never been carried captive at all, Edomites and 
others had taken possession of unoccupied settle¬ 
ments, and the colonists planted by the Assyr. 
king in Samaria (2 K 17®^®"*) had probably also 
encroached on Judasa. The majority of the old 


inhabitants, and a section of the returned exiles, 
were quite willing to coalesce with their neigh¬ 
bours (Neh 13®^, Mai 2”), but, thanks to the fiery 
zeal of Ezra and Nehemiah, such an incorporating 
union was prevented. The unsparing rigour with 
which the two reformers carried out their work is 
matter of history. See Ezra, Nehemiah. It was 
a veritable crisis. Weai)ons of various kinds were 
used on both sides. It may be that literature was 

ressed into the service. If Dt 23^ ® be, os Well- 

ausen and Cornill think, a later interpolation, it 
may date from this period, while the Book of Ruth 
may have been a manifesto) issued by the party of 
toleration. The triumph of the puritan party was 
completed when the covenant was sealed (Neh ItP’), 

‘ that we would not give our daughters unto the 
peoples of the land, nor take their daughters for 
our sons,* and when the Torali (1*) was accepted as 
the norm of Israel’s conduct (Neh 8). The ideal 
of P, even more than of D, is a holy people dwell¬ 
ing in a holy land, and serving God according to 
the prescriptions of llis law (Nu 35^, cf. Lv 19-®-^*). 
The narrative portions of P carefully omit or 
modify what does not tally with this conce])tion 
{e.g. no mention of Moses’ sojourn in Midian, or 
his relations with the priest of that people; 
Balaam, again, could not oe a prophet of J", but 
becomes a Midianite counsellor, by whose in¬ 
strumentality Israel was led into immorality). In 
accordance with the above conceptions, Ezra de¬ 
liberately sought to erect a hedge, not only around 
the law, but around Israel, and thus to prevent all 
contact, except what was absolutely unavoidable, 
with those outside the pale of Judaism. If the 
gir had become the proselyte to be welcomed, the 
nokhri had become the heathen to be shunned. 
For the further development of the subject see 
Gentiles, Heathen. 

LrrKRATUiiH.-“Bcrtholet’8 monograph, Die Stellung d. l»r. u. 
d. Jiui. zu d. Frcindcn (to which the above arti<;le has special 
obligations); Driver, beMt. xxxif., 98, 239; W. H. Smith, 
OTJC'^ 279, 864 f.; Oheyne, Jererniah, 07; Schurer, JiJP 
II. i. 61-56; llenzinger, //eft. Arch. 339f., 850, 479; Thayer, 
FT Lex.f and Cremcr, Bib.-Theol. Lex. h. «AX^r/><er. 

J A Selrie 

FOREKNOW, FOREORDAIN.— Both these words 
translate the same Greek verb TrpoyiviljffKeLVy the 
former in Ro 8®®, the latter in 1 P 1®®. ‘ Fore¬ 

ordain ’ does not appear before 1611, but Tindale 
introduced ‘ordain before* in 1 P 1®®, which was the 
more surprising that in Ro 8®® he translated both 
verbs correctly, oOy irpoiyvut Kal wpodopicrevy ‘those 
which he knewe before, he also ordeyned before.* 
Both verbs are rare in English, the earliest certain 
exaini^le of ‘ foreordain ’ found by Oxf. Eng. Diet. 
being Norton’s tr“ of Calvin’s Institutes (1561), 
iii. 202, ‘ Some to be foreordeined' to saluation, 
other some to destruction,’ though the ptep. is 
found in the Prol. to Wyclif’s Mark (1420), ‘The 
for-ordenede John.’ RV tr. 1 P 1®® correctly ‘was 
foreknown,* and retains ‘ foreordain * for irpoopl^eiv 
wherever it occurs, Ac 4®® (AV ‘ determine before *), 
Ro8®®* ®® (AV ‘ predestinate’), 1 Co2^ (AV ‘ordain’), 
Eph 1®* ** (AV ‘ predestinate *). 

FOREKNOWLEDGE. —As an attribute of God, 
foreknowledge is simply a snecial case or aspect of 
omniscience. God knows all things, therefore not 
only the present and the past, but the future also, 
must lie open to His sight. This is implied in all 
His promises, whether they refer to the individual 
only, as where offspring is promised to Abraham 
(Gn 18**), or are on a national scale, as when the 
glory of Abraham’s descendants is foretold (Gn 18*®). 
It is implied also in the warnings which God gives, 
or causes to be given, as in the story of Lot and 
Sodom (Gn 19), or in that of Moses before Pharaoh 
(Ex 8-11). To an earlier Pharaoh God shows in a 
dream ‘ what he is about to do * (Gn 41®®), and 
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Bimilarly, at a later period, to Nobiicliadnezzar 
* what shall bo in the latter days’ (Dn 2^* ^). In 
all such cases, however, it may be objected that 
they are loss examples of foreknowledge than 
declarations regarding liisown future action on the 
part of One who has full power of doing what Ho 
wills; that they illustrate therefore omnipotence 
rather than omniscience. This close association of 
the two attributes must always bo allowed for in 
the usage of Scri[)ture. Where all events are re¬ 
ferred to the direct action of the Deity, it is not 
strange that He should know and foretell what He 
is about to do. It may be the sense that thus to 
foreknow and bring about events demonstrates the 
existence and activity of the divine, or it may be 
that the course of the world was already regarded 
as possessing a relative indei)cndence, which forms 
the ground of the ai)peal to the foreknowledge of 
God as proving His superiority to the idols of the 
nations. Such an appeal occurs more than once in 
Deutero-Isaiah,c.,(7, Is 42^ ‘llehold, the former things 
are come to pass, and new things do I declare; 
before they spring fortli I tell you of them ’; 
‘Declaring the end from the beginning, and from 
ancient times things that are not yet done; saying, 
My counsel shall stand’; cf. also 44*'® 48^* ®. In 

the NT Jesus asserts foreknowledge on the part of 
God of what is yet hidden even from the Son (Mk 
13“); and St. James (Ac 15^®), a noting the words of 
Amos substitutes for * tne Lord that doeth 

this,’ ‘ the Loud who maketh these things known 
from the beginning of the world.’ All the references, 
indeed, to the fuliilment of prophecy, Avhich are so 
frequently found in the NT, are intelligible only on 
the assumption that they are taken as evidencing 
the foreknowledge of God. 

It is, however, in its application, not to events 
generally, but to salvation, and that both of the 
individual and of the community, that the question 
of the divine foreknowledge has arrested the 
attention, engaged the thoughts, and sometimes 
tried the hearts of men. IVue piety refers all 
things to God, and rejoices to see in the individual 
life' of faith and love the manifestation of divine 
activity. It seems to it that, were the case otlier- 
wise, there could bo no assurance of salvation, and 
the peace which is the most priceless jEJsseftsion of 
Gods children wouM be impossible to them. It is 
argued that, as God is both able and willing to 
bring about the salvation of the individual, lie 
must know beforehand, not only His purpose to do 
so, but its fulfilment. We refer salvation, along 
with all other events, to the Divine Will; but, as 
God is not only Supreme Will but Supreme In¬ 
telligence, before, or accompanying the forthputting 
of that will there must be an act of knowledge. 
Thus foreknowledge comes to be associated with 
Elkctjon and Pukdestination (avIucIi see) as a 
constitutive element in the ultimate ground of the 
salvation made knoAvn in Christ. Hut in proportion 
as this conclusion removes dilliculties on the one 
side, it raises them on the other. Wliile theoretic¬ 
ally admitting the determinative iniluence of the 
divine action upon the course of events in general, 
we recognize that to us they are contingent, and 
we are not perplexed by a dilliculty which we 
scarcely feel. Hut with the question of personal 
salvation it is dillbrent. Koreknowledge liero im¬ 
plies a determinative action wliiidi seems to leave 
no room for choice, or moral freedom. Further, 
experience shows tliat there are gradations in the 
extent of spiritual privileges accorded, and infinite 
variations in the degree to wjiicli men avail tlicni- 
selves of these. Are we tlien to argue a limitation 
of the divine i>ower, or of the divine will, to save? 
The interests of piety and morality, the facts of 
religion and experience, seem incompatible here, the 
one demanding an ab^luteness oi determination 


which the other cannot admit. It is the difficulty 
which lias divided schools of earnest men and 
iiOAverfiil thinkers, like the Augustinian and the 
Pelagian, the Calvinist and the Anniiiian, Avhich in 
various forms and degrees enters into and moulds 
nien’s whole conception of the religious life. Into 
its later phases we cannot here enter; we must 
confine ourselves to stating the data of the problem 
as they are presented in Scripture. 

In the OT the question in this special form scarcely 
occurs. The prophets regard Israel as having been 
chosen from among the peoples of the earth to be 
God’s special heritage (wt 7®*®, Neh 9’- ®, Is 41®* ® 
44^*^); but the thought of a decree uflecting the 
eternal destiny of individuals could not present 
itself to those who had only a dim conception of the 
future life, and who regarded religions blessings as 
coming to the individual only through bis member¬ 
ship ot the elect nation. In the NT the difficulty 
is for the most part not acutely felt, the two sides 
of the problem lieing in turn referred to Avithout 
any apparent sense of antagonism or in(!oiiH)ati- 
bility. Thus Jesus recognizes the Father’s action 
in revealing to babes what is liidden from the Avise 
and prudent (Mt 11“* declares that to some it is 
given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
hea\*cn, Avhilo from others it is withheld (Mt 
says that many are called, hut few chosen (l\lt 
22**; cf. Jn 6** 12*^). On the other hand, He 
preaches the gospel of repentance (Mt 4^’), and 
laments over Jerusalem for neglecting or abusing 
her opportunities (Mt 23^’). NoAvhere is it made an 
excuse for the rejection of salvation that any one 
has not been included in the saving purpose of 
God. 

It is in connexion Avith certain passages in tlie 
Avritings <jf St. I’aul that tlie questions in regard to 
foreknoAvledge definitely arise. These are Iavo. 
How far does foreknowledge imply predestination, 
decision of tlio fate of an individual anterior to his 
personal existence ami tliereforo to Ida own moral 
choice? and, What is the relation of foreknowledge 
to the ground of salvation ; is there anything fore- 
knoAA'n which accounts for the saving choice falling 
upon one and passing by another ? In lio *** Ave 
read: ‘For whom he forekncAv (oi)s Tpolyyca), he also 
foreordained (AV did predestinate) to be conformed 
to the imago of his Son, . . . and Avliom ho fore¬ 
ordained, them lie also called ; and Avhom he called, 
them he also justified ; and whom lie justified, 
them he also glorified.’ Here tlie process of salva¬ 
tion is represented as a cliaiii, as a succession of 
stage.s, of Avhich the origin avus a divine purpose 
based upon a divine foreknowledge. 'J'he word 
Trpoyivd}(TKU) in its ordinary classical use means 
simply ‘ to knoAv jncviously,’ ‘ to have knoAvledge 
of beioreharid,’ and hence, .since ‘all demonstra¬ 
tion depends on ])reviously existing knoAvledge’ {ix 
TTpoyiviOJKO/uhiov iracTa di5a<rKa\la, Ari.st. Etk, Nic. vi. 
.3), present knoAvledge leads to foreca.sting the 
future by tracing out the probable course of events; 
(d. 2 P 3^"^ ‘Ye therefore, beloved, knoAving these 
things boforeliand, beware.’ Hut, Avith men, the 
course of events can at best bo foreknoAvn only with 
a high degree of probability, it is never more than 
an inference founded on experience ; but God’s 
foreknowledge must, Ave argue, be absolute, and 
involves the actual occurrence of that Avliich is the 
object of it,--if it refers to time Trp^yvbfais seems 
inevitably to involve irpdOeons. There is, however, 
a certain vagueness in the Avay in Avbich irpo4ypu) is 
I used in Ho 8^, AvJiicJi i.s stilJ more apparent in Ro 
I 11* ‘God did not cast ofT his people A\hich he fore- 
I knew\’ ^ There is sometliing wanting to fill up the 
conception. Cremer (Bibl.-Theol. Lex.) therefore 
suggests taking tliese passage.s in connexion Avith 
another class of pas.sages, Avhere the simple verb is 
used, of which 1 Co 8* may be taken as an example: 
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*If any man loveth God, the same is known of 
him ’ (^yvoxrrat utt’ avroO). The union between God 
and man thus expressed is represented in irpoiyvia 
as anticipated and determined upon ‘ in the divine 
counsels ])efore their manifestation in history.* 
Another shade of meaning which wpoyLvuj<TK€iP in 
these texts appears to bear is that in tlie chain of 
events leading to salvation it denotes the self- 
determination of God to that work. With the vpo- 
opL^eiv tlie first active step to its fulfilment has been 
taken, but the foreknowledge of God implies Ilis own 
adoption of the plan. It thus, as Cremer remarks, 
ideally precedes even the iKXtyeadaL of Eph P*® ‘Even 
as he chose {i^eXi^aro) us in him before the foundation 
of the world . . . having foreordained {vpoopi<ras) 
us unto adoption as sons,’ tK\4y«Teai expressing ‘a 
determination directed to the objects of the felTo^v- 
ship’ into which God has resolved to enter with His 
people. Ilp6ypu)(ns thus ‘ denotes the foreordained 
fellowship between God and the objects of His 
saving counsels, God’s self-determination to enter 
into such fellowship preceding the realization 
thereof.’ This definition establishes the place of 
foreknowledge in the order of the saving acts, but 
does not free it of the difficulty which its connexion 
with that order involves. In the self-determination 
of God to save, if this has an individual application, 
the whole problem is raised. It is evident that the 
apostle, anxious to establish the Christian’s faith 
upon a sure foundation, overlooks for the moment 
the bearing of his explanation upon tlie question of 
moral choice. There is no reason to think that he 
would ignore the latter. His Epistles are full of 
appeals which recognize the moral nature and 
responsibilities of man. Hut the key to his attitude 
is probably to be found in that personal experience 
which ho describes in Gal H®, where, as Lightfoot 
remarks, he lieaps up words to crnpliasize the point 
he is maintaining (‘ the sole agency of God as dis¬ 
tinct from his own efforts ’), ‘ the good pleasure of 
God, who separated me (set me apart, devoted mo 
to a special purpose), even from my mother’s wmmb, 
and called mo through his graceJ* As he felt that 
he had been destined and was being prepared for 
his high office, even when he had been unconscious 
of it, and had been making in the opposite direction, 
.so it was with humanity in general; man was mov¬ 
ing tow'ards the goal prepared for him, and God’s 
purpose in ^ite of human recalcitrancy was being 
realized. But neither in the one ca.so nor in the 
other did the leadings of Providence mean that the 
human will was being set aside. 

But now, turning to the other question, has the 
vpoiyvu>oi K 08 -® IP any special qualitative import? 
God knows, foreknows. His people—what consti¬ 
tutes them His people, is there anything in them 
or about them whi^i accounts for foreknowledge 
becoming foreordination, which explains the ground 
of election ? Here opinions differ, and it is probable 
that each exegete will read into the word what 
agrees with his general doctrinal standpoint. Thus, 
to take one or two examples, Cremer appears to 
think there is no such import, the conception being 
complete in itself, and the word not inaicating ‘ a 
decision come to concerning any one ’; Grimm {NT 
Lex.y Thayer’s ed.) holds the meaning to be that 
‘ God foreknew that they would love him, or (with 
reference to what follows) he foreknew them to be 
tit to be conformed to the likeness of his Son.* This 
explanation (that of foreseen love) is adopted also 
W Weiss {NT Theology^ § 88 ), while Godet {Romans^ 
Eng. tr. ii. 109) takes ‘ faith ’ to be the other object 
of foreknowledge, the condition of salvation which 
God foreknew that His people would fulfil. It is 
doubtful, however, whether St. Paul had followed 
out his thought on this side into a definite form. 
He was concerned with the purpose of God, not 
with the ground of that purpose. Both in Gal P®, 


as we have seen, in reference to himself, and in 
Eph 1 ®- in reference to the Church, he lays 8 tre.ss 
upon the fact that God’s action is ‘ according to the 
good pleasure of his w ill, to the praise of the glory 
of his grace’—‘according to the purpose of him 
who worketh all things alter the counsel of his own 
will.* 

To these indications from the Pauline writings, 
the occurrences of irpoyivdaKeiv and vpdyvuxrn in 
other parts of NT (Ac 2 -“ 2(5®, 1 P l*^-2 P 3^^) 
add nothing in regard to the questions we have 
been considering. St. Paul founds upon election, 
as the method appointed by Providence for the 
education of humanity, his religious philosophy of 
history. Some are set apart for special privilege, 
but have also laid upon them special duty, lue 
Jews are set aside until the Gentiles be come in ; 
salvation is extended to the Gentiles in order that 
the Jew’s might come to share its blessings; but 
‘God does not cast off his oeople which he fore¬ 
knew ’; His purpose is not aoandoned, but worked 
out according to the dictates of infinite wisdom and 
perfect love. It has been suggested (Plumptre, 
of St. Peter^ in ‘ Cambridge Bible for Schools ’) 
that in the w’ords ‘the foreknowledge of God the 
Father ’ (1 P P) ‘we find, perhaps, the secret of their 
(the apostles’) acceptance of this aspect of the 
divine government. The choice and the knowledge 
w'ere not those of an arbitrary sovereign will, 
capricious ns are the sovereigns of earth, in its 
favours and antipathies, seeking only to manifest 
its power, but ot a Father whose tender mercies 
wore over all His works, and who sought to mani¬ 
fest His love to all His children.’ ‘ In what way,* 
says the same writer, ‘ the thought of man’s freedom 
to will was reconcilable with that of God’s electing 
purpose, the writers of NT did not care to discuss. 
They felt, we may believe, instinctively, half- 
unconsciou.sly, that the problem* was insoluble, and 
were content to accept the two beliefs, which 
cannot logically be reconciled.’ In'this condition 
of unsolved antinomy the Bible leaves all such 
doctrines as those of grace and election, a heritage 
of discussion and speculation to age after age of 
the Church ; yet, however dilficult to the intellect, 
constantly receiving its practical solution and 
reconciliation in the Christian experience of the 
soul, w hich is at once conscious of its own moral 
responsibility and of its dependence upon God. 

Literaturb.— In addition to the authorities cited alx)ve, see 
Sanday-Headlain, Jiamajis, U.cc. ; the Jiibliml Tfuiologieg of 
Beyscnlag, Bovon, and Schmid ; Cunningham, HistoriccU Theo^ 
logy^ ii. 441 ff.; K. Muller, Du gottlicne Zuvorersehuna und 
Janvahlung ; Bruno, Providential Order of the World (1807), 
Lect. X. ; and the Literature at end of articles Elbction, 
PEKDRaXlNATION. A. STEWART. 

FOREPART.— The forepart (always one word in 
1611) is either the front portion of a thing (Heb. 
D')p face)y Ex 28'^ 39*® (of the ‘ ephod ’), 1 K 6*® (of 
the ‘oracle’), Ezk 42"^ (of the ‘chambers* of 
Ezekiel’s temple, RV ‘ before ’); or specifically 
the prow or bow of a vessel {vpu>pa), Ac 27^S where 
it is opposed to the ‘hinder part’ (so 1611) or 
stern {rpOppa). RV gives ‘ foreship ’ in the last 
pas.sage, so as to correspond with v.®® (the only 
other occurrence of the Gr. word), where AV and 
RV have ‘ foreship.’ The Oxf. Eng. Diet, queries 
if ‘ forepart ’ is obsolete in this sense ; it has found 
no later instance than Dampicr (1699), Voyages, II. 
i. 74, ‘ The head or fore-part is not altogether so 
high as the Stern.* For illustration of ‘ fore¬ 
part,* meaning generally the front, takeT. Adams, 
II Peter, on 1* ‘ There is a helmet for the head, a 
consolet for the breast, a sliield for the foreparts; 
but no guard, no regard for the back *: and 
Banyan, Holy War (Clar. Pr. ed. p. 224, 1. 35), 

‘ Every door also was filled with persons who had. 
adorned every one their fore-part against their 
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house with sometlnri/^ of variety and singular 
excellency, to entertain him withal as he passe«l 
in the streets,’ where the ‘ fore part’ is explained 
hy the editor as * the space lying between a house 
and the public street or highway, the plot of 
ground forming a garden or fore-court.’ 

J. Hastings. 

FORERUNNER {irob^pofio^) occurs once in Apocr. 
and once in NT. Wis 12*^ * Thou sentest hornets 
as forerunners of thy host ’; He 6*® ‘ whither as a 
forerunner Jesus entered for us.’ The meaning of 
both these passages is illustrated by the classical 
usage of xp6dpofxo9 as a military term (Herod, i. 60, 
iv. 121,122 ; Aisch. T/tch. 80 ; Tliuc. ii. 22, etc.). It 
was applied especially to the light-armed soldiers 
who were sent in advance of an army as scouts. 
A special corps of irpbdpopLOL was attached to the 
Macedonian army (Arrian, Anah. i. 12; Diod. 
xvii. 17). When a king was to travel, a forerunner 
was sent to see that the way was in good order 
(Is 40^''’; cf. Mai 3^). Both tliese OT passages are 
applied in NT to John the Baptist as the fore¬ 
runner of Jesus (Mt IP®, Mk P, Lk 7”). In Lk 9®* 
Jesus sends ‘ messengers before his face to make 
ready for him.’ Cf. Jn 14^ ‘ I go to prepare a 
place for you.’ The kings of Israel had runners 
before their chariots (1 S 8^'); Doeg the Edomite 
was the mightiest of Saul’s runners (1 S 2V, reading 
D77 for D'y*i); Absalom and Adonijah prepared 
fifty men to run before them (2 S 15^ 1 Iv 1®); 
Elijah ran before the chariot of Ahab (1 K 18^®). 
See further under Guard, Runnkiis. 

J. A. Selbie. 

FORESHIP.—In AV, Ac 27®® only, ‘ under colour 
as though they would have cast anchors out of the 
foreship ’ (1011 ‘ fore-ship,’ Gr. xpeipa, the bow of a 
ship). RV adds v.^b See FoiiErART. It was 
Tindale that gave * forshippe ’ as the tr" of irpc6pa 
in V.®® and ‘ fooro parte ’ in v.^b The translators 
of AV retained the variety according to their 
precept, * that nicenesse in wordes was alwayes 
counted the next step to trilling ’ {^The Translators 
to the Reader). ‘Eoreship’ is still in use. For 
the anchorage of ships see Smith, Voyage and Ship¬ 
wreck of St. Fault 132, and art. SHIP. 

FORESKIN.—See Circumcision. 

FOREST.—There are five Heb. words for collec¬ 
tions of trees and shrubs:—1. ny: yaar^ dpvfibi. 
This word, which is by far the most common, is tr. 
sometimes forest (Jer 46'^®, Mie 3^^), more frequently 
wood (Dt 19® RV ‘forest,’ 2 K 2^^, Ps 96^^ etc.). 
Its Arab, equivalent, wa'r^ signifies difficnltt and 
is used for rugged and stony regions, whether 
wooded or not. The expression ‘thickets of the 
forest’ (Is 9^®) refers to a forest with tangled 
undergrowth. 

2. horesh is used twice for collections of 
trees (a) ]Vood{\ S 23^® etc.), where (reading rin) 
LXX has the proper name Kalyrj. RV text has 
woodt marg. the proper name Hore.sh (wh. see, 
and cf. Driver, Text of Samuel^ ad loc.). Many 
believe that the reference hero is to a to>vn and 
not to a forest. (6) Forest (2 Ch ‘27**), wliere it is 
ti^ in LXX by 5pi»^6s. The same word is used for 
detisc foliage. (Ezk31* ‘shadowing shroud’). It is 
also use<l for a ‘ bough’ (RV ‘wood’) Is 17®. The 
LXX here tr. ‘of the Amorites and the Hivites,’ 
and this is probably correct. In every instance of 
the genuine occurrence of this word, the proper 
meaning appears to be ‘wooded height.’ 

3. U39 si^fliakt thicket (Is 9^® 10®^, Jer 4’). This 
word is given as a proper name in LXX (Gn 22** 

It is also tr‘* by 5pu/i6s, Ps 74® (AV ‘ thick 
trees,’ RV ‘a thicket of trees’). 

4 . D*5V 'dbhim, d.\<Tr)t ‘ thickets’ (Jer 4*®), called so 
on account of the darkness of such places. 


5. D7“|5 pard^t 'frapddcKxou This is a word of 
Persian origin, found in Sanskrit, paradeza; 
Armenian, pardes ; Syriac, pa.rdaysd ; Arab. 
firdaus. It is used onc(; (Nell 2^) of a royal (AV) 
‘forest’ or (RVm) ‘park,’ under the care of an 
officer, whoso permission had to be obtained in 
order to fell wood within its limits. It is twice 
used for orchards (Ca 4**, Ec 2® pi. RV ‘ parks ’). 

Pal. and Syria were doubtless much more heavily 
wooded in ancient times than now. Numerous 
forests are mentioned in Scripture. (1) The wood 
lands of the Canaanites and Kephaim clothed the 
mountains of Samaria and Galilee, and extended 
apparently to Beth-shean (Jos 17*®'*®). Tabor is a 
representative of thx^woodof Kphraim. For another 
‘ wood of Ephraim ’ see (9) below. (2) There was a 
forest near Bethel, clothing the sides of the ravines 
coming up from the Jordan Valley (2 K 2’-®- ‘‘). 
(3) The ‘ forest of Hareth ’ was on the W. slopes 
of the Judiean hills (1 S 22®). (4) A forest in the 
hill-country, probably near Aijalon (I S 14®®* ®®, cf. 
V.**), where .Jonathan ate the honey. (5) 'The 
* fields of the wood ’ (Ps 132®) refer to the region of 
Kiriath-jearim, the ‘ village of the woods’ (1 S 7“). 
(0) The forests where .Jotham ‘built castles and 
towers’ (2 Ch27^) were in the mountains of Judah. 
(7) If horesh (1 S 23*® etc.) refers to a wood^ then 
there was a forest at the edge of the Jiuhean 
desert, near Ziph. The LXX seems to regard it as 
a place, Kalv-r). Cornier located it at Khurhet- 
Khureisa. Tristram, however, thinks that a 
forest was intended. (8) The latter opinion is 
strengthened by the allusion (Ezk 20'*®*‘‘’) to the 
‘forest of the south field’ and * forest of the south’ 
(AV), and ‘ forest of the field in the south ’ (NegT-b), 
‘ forest of the south ’ (RV). These must have been 
forests of S. Judu'a, overlooking the .ludman 
wilderness and et-Tih. (9) I’liere were extensive 
forests in Baslian (Is 2*®) and Gilead (2 S 18® ‘the 
wood [RV ‘forest’] of Ephraim’). (10) I.ebanon 
was noted for its forests (1 1C 7^), as also Carmel 
(2X19'“**). RV tr*'iV973 in this passage‘fruitful field’ 
(sc. of Lebanon, which seems demanded by the con¬ 
text). Forests are mentioned in Apocr. (1 Mac 

Forests were an emblem of pride (Zee ID). They 
were contrasted with cultivated ground, as an 
emblem of neglect (Is 29*^. 

Notwithstaniling the ravages of conquerors, and 
the improvidence of the people, there are still con¬ 
siderable wooded regions, even in W. Palestine. The 
slopes of the hills, and not a few of the sides of the 
ravines, are clothed with thickets, aiul in a few 
places there are groves of trees, as on the Hanks 
of Carmel and d’abor. Gilead and Baslian have 
quite extensive open woods of oak, terebinth, 
arbutus, and pine. There are still traces of the 
old cedar groves of Lebanon, and large open 
groves of pine, oak, cypress, juniper, and spruce. 
There are also niaiiy scrubs of dwarf oaks and 
carobs. Willows and poplars and plane trees are 
abundant along the watercourses, and tamarisks 
along the seasliore and in the deserts. Acacias 
are fairly numerous in the valleys around the 
Dead Sea, and southward to Sinai. Terebinths, 
carobs, evergreen oaks, ash, hackberry,and Pride of 
India are scattered freely over the whole country. 
Largo forests of full-grown trees are found in N. 
Lebanon, and in the heart of Amanus in N. Syria. 
In the latter chain are large districts, wholly 
occupied by forests of cedar of Lebanon, beech, 
pine, oak, hornbeam, cypress, spruce, and yew. 

G. E. POST. 

FORETELL. —Thrice * foretell ’ occurs in AV, 
each time for a dillerent Gr. verb, and twice in 
the sense of ‘ tell beforehand,’ not specially pro¬ 
phesy or prognosticate : Mk 13**® ‘ Behold, I have 
foretold you all things’ (vpoelprjKat RV *I have 
told you all things beforehand ’); 2 Co 13* ‘ I told 
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you before, and foretell you, as if I were present, 
the second time ’ (irooclprjKa Kal wpoXiycJt RV * I 
have said beforehand, and I do say beforehand,’ 
KVm ‘plainly’ for beforehand). For this mean¬ 
ing see IShaks. Tempest ^ IV. i. 149— 

‘ These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits ’; 

and HI Henry VL IV. vii. 12— 

* For many men that stunihlo at the threshold 
vVre well foretold that danjfer lurks within.' 

In the third instance the meaning is prophesy, 
predict, Ac 3^ ‘all the prophets . . . have like¬ 
wise foretold of these days’ (TR irpoKan^yciXap, 
but edd. KaT'/iyyciXavy whence RV ‘they also told 
of these days ’). [irpoKaTayyiWu) is accepted by 
edd. in Ac 3^® (AV ‘ God before had shewed,’ KV 
‘ God foreshewed ’), and 7“^ (EV ‘ shewed be¬ 
fore ’)]. J. Hastings. 

FOREWARD.—In 1 Mac 9^' it is said of the 
army of Bacchides, ‘ they that marched in the 
foreward were all mighty men.’ The Gr. for ‘ they 
that marched in the foreward’ is ol irpuTayufPiaralf 
whence comes our ‘ protagonist.* Tlie same 
word occurs in 2 Mac 15®^, where Judas is called 
6 ‘jrpu>Tay(*}Pi<Triji vTrip tu)v ttoXitw//, AV ‘ the chief 
defender of the citizens,’ RV ‘ the foremost cham¬ 
pion of his fellow-citizens.’ It signified first the 
principal actor in a play, and tlien the person 
tjiking a leading part in any enterprise, the one 
who ‘plays first fiddle,’ in fact, as Liddell and 
Scott suggest. The Eng. phrase ‘in the fore- 
ward ’ comes from Geneva, ‘ they that foght in 
the forewarde were all valiant men.’ The fore¬ 
ward ( = ‘front-guard’) was the foremost line of 
an array, its vanguard ; tlms Caxton (1489), Sonnes 
of Aymon, i. 41, ‘Fyrste of alle came the fore¬ 
warde wyth the Oryflame’; and Shaka. liich. III. 
V. iii. 293— 

* My fore ward shall be drawn out all in length, 
Consisting equally of horse and foot.' 

RV translates, ‘ the mighty men that fought in 
the front of the battle ’; which is almost a return 
to Wyejif (1382), ‘ the first of the bateil al the 
mighty.* J. HASTINGS. 

FORFEIT.—From Old French forfait or forfet 
after late Latin forisfactum^ a trespass, or line 
(Lat. foris without, and facere to do), a * forfeit ’ 
was originally an act outside of righteousness, and 
‘ to forfeit ’ was to act unrighteously, to sin. 
Thus Berners, Froissart^ I. ccccxxxi. * Sir, ye 
know well the Flemings that be yonder have 
done us no forfeit ’; and Chaucer, Parsones Tale^ 
‘275 (Student’s ed. p. 682*), ‘ And al this suffred Jesu 
Crist, that neuere forfeited.’ From this the mean¬ 
ing passed early into the expression of a oenalty 
due for transgression, a fine; and the vero came 
to signify to lose, or lose the right to, something, 
a meaning in which both subst. and vb. are still 
used. But in its only occurrence in AV the vb. 
‘forfeit’ (the subst. is not found) is used with 
direct reference to the authority or executive 
power to confiscate; and in that sense it is 
marked by Oxf. Eng. Diet, as obsolete; Ezr 10® 
‘And that whosoever would not come within 
three days, according to the counsel of the princes 
and the elders, all liis substance should ue for¬ 
feited’ (pin;, AVm and RVm ‘devoted’). Cf. 
Dn 2® Wyc. (1.382), ‘your housis shuln be maad 
conimoun or forfetid.' 

RV introduces ‘ forfeit* into Dt 22* * Thou shalt 
not sow thy vineyard with two kinds of seed; 
lest the whole fruit be forfeited’ (Bh!i?f»f AV 
* defiled,’ RVm ‘ consecrated ’; Driver, ‘ lit. 
become holy or sacred^ i.e. be forfeited to the 
sanctuary ’); Mt 16®®, Mk 8®® ‘ forfeit his life ’ 
(lrifuu>0i a&roO, AV ‘ lose his own soul ’); 


and Lk 9®® * and lose or forfeit his own self ’ {iavrbp 
db airoKiaai Irj/xiwOflit AV ‘ bo cast away ’). In 
the remaining oecurronces of ^rjptoOv (1 Co 3*^, 
‘2 Co 7®, I’h 3®), KV renders ‘sufi’er loss.’ 

.1. Hastings. 

FORGE, FORGER.— Forge and fabricate come 
both from Lat. fabricare, the former through the 
Old French forgier^ the latter directly. 'Po 
‘ forge ’ is therefore to make or shape, as Ex 
4*\ Wyc. (1.382), ‘ Who made the mouth of man, 
or who forgide (1388 ‘made’) the dowmhe and 
the deef, the seer and the blyiido ? ’; Tindale, 
Works (ed. Russell, 1831), i. 91^, ‘The power of 
God . . . altereth him, changeth him clean, 
fasluoneth and forgeth him anew.’ It is espe¬ 
cially used of shaping metals by fire and hammer ; 
and in this sense RV uses the suhst. forgery Gn 
4®® ‘ Tubal-cain, the forger of every cutting in¬ 
strument of brass and iron’ (tynn-V^ t^uS, AV ‘an 
instructer [m. ‘whetter’] of every artificer in 
brass and iron’; so RVm). The passage is 
difficult, perha[)S corrupt; it is fully discussed 
in Dillmann and in Siinrrell. But in AV ‘forge’ 
and ‘ forger ’ are usetl only in the metaphorical 
.sen.se of framing or inventing lies: Job IS"* ‘ye 
are forgers of lies ’ ; Ps 119®® ‘ The proud 

have forged a lie against mo ’ (“>i5y * an^l 

Sir 51® ‘ lips that forge lies ’ {tpya^opLivuyp \j/ev5o^). 
The Geneva tr. of Lk 19® is, ‘ If I have taken from 
any men by forged cauillation, I restore hym foure 
folde.’ And Shaks. Hich. II. IV. i. 40, gives— 

* If thou dony’st it twenty times, thou Host; 

And 1 will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, 

Where it waa forged, with my rapier's point.' 

J. Hastings. 

FORGETFULNESS.— Forgetful in the sense of 
hecdlesSy neglectfnly is perha])S still in use collo¬ 
quially, but in literary Ehiglish we should not 
now sny as AV after Tindale in He 1,3® ‘Be not 
forgetful to entertain strangers’ (r^j <pi\o^€plas fiij 
ivCKavOivtaOcy RV ‘ Forget not to show love unto 
strangers’). ‘A forgetful hearer’(Ja I®®) is more 
modern, but RV prefers ‘ a hearer tliat forgetteth ’ 
{dspoar^s tiriXrjff/xovrjiy lit. ‘a hearer of forgetful¬ 
ness,’ as in 2^ ‘ judges of evil thoughts ’ = evil- 
thoughted judges ). 

In Sir 231* the meaning ia again, probably, heedless and bo 
unmannerly, ‘ Kemember thy father and thy mother, when 
thou Bitteat among great mon. Bo not forgetful before them, 
and 80 thou by thy custom become a fool’ (ju,^ wort 
But the passage is obacure. Wynlif has it, ‘Lest perauenture 
God forgete thee In the sighte of hem,’ after Vulg. Me forte 
obliviscatvr te Deus in compectu Ulomm ; and ho (or the Vulg.) 
is followed by Kogers’, Covenlale’s, the Bishops’, and the Douay 
versions; the Geneva has * lest thou be forgotten in their sight.’ 
RV slightly altera the construction of the sentence, and so gets 
a new meaning— 

* Remember thy father and thy mother, 

For thou sittest in the midst of great men ; 

That thou be not forgetful before them, 

And become a fool by thy custom.’ 

The great men are presumably the father and mother; If so, 
‘great ones’ would have been better; the Gr. ia aimply mvm 
fAt<ro¥ fjbtyirrivmv. Ball, In QPB, follows Fritzsche and Av, at»d 
explains, ‘Low language reflects upon one’s upbringing.' 

Forgetfulness occurs in Ps 88'® * Shall thy 
wonders bo known in the dark? and thy right¬ 
eousness in the land of forgetfulness?’ (.T9>a p-ix), 
where ‘ forgetfulness ’ is not the condition of losing 
all recollection, but of being forgotten, obliviony — a 
meaning which Bradley (8:^. Eng. Diet.) marks 
as probably obsolete. The condfition of losing 
recollection might be represented as a blessed one, 
as in Shaks. if Henry IV. HI. i. 8— 

‘ O sleep! O gentle sloop I 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have 1 frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness?* 

But the Psalmist’s thought is rather as in Norton 
(1561), Calvin's Inst. IV. xviii. 704, 'This Masse 
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. . . shamefnlly . . . pntteth his death in forget- 
fulnesso ’; and Gray, Elegy, 1. 86— 

* For who, to dumb Forjfetfulnogii a prey. 

This pleasinfi; anxious being o’er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cost one longing lingering look behind ?* 

This is the meaning also of Wia 17* ‘they were 
scattered under a dark vail of forgetfulness’ 
{d<f>eyy€L irapaKaXu/jLixarif Vulg. tenehroso oh- 

livionis vulaviento') \ hut in 14^* 10’^ Sir the 
word is used in its usual sense of a tendency to 
forget. J. Hastings. 

FORGIYENESS.—Tn OT three words especially 
are used to express the idea of forgiveness— 

* cover ’ or ‘ nacify ’; (root meaning unknown); 

‘lift uiv or ‘aM'ay.’ AV and JiV render all 
three usually ‘ forgive,’sometimes ‘nardon.* The 
first and second are always used of (livine forgive¬ 
ness—the first, rarely (f’s 78^, Jcr 18“, Dt 21®, 
2 Cli .*10'®), the sccoiul, fre<iuently {e,g. 1 K 
Lv 4^^ ); the third is in common use of ordinary 
human forgiveness as well [e.g. Gn 60^^, Ex 10”, 
IS 15“ 25^^). In nearly all instances the context 
implies repentance for the oflence, and an inten¬ 
tion to avoid a repetition of it, as a condition 
of the forgiveness; and as a result of it, that 
the oflendcr is placed again in the position which 
ho occujfied before the ollence, in the old covenant 
relation to God, or in the same friendly relation 
as before to the person allectod. Under the sacri¬ 
ficial system the re[)entancQ and the amends 
are represented by the sacrifice which is ottered 
by the ofl’emler tlirough the priest (see Oehler, 
'picology of the OTy § 139); but in other cases 
in th(5 PHalnis and the Prophets there is no 
suggestion of more than acknowledgment of sin, 
repentance, and that intention of amendment which 
is expressed by the phrase ‘turning to the Lord.’ 
Eorgiveness is a free act on the part of God or of 
man ; it restores the otten<ler to the state in which 
there is no obstacle to his communion with him from 
whom he has been alienated; it gives peace of 
mind (Ps .32), a consciousness of the divine mercy 
(Ps 103); it removes the fear of punishment and 
quickens love (2S 1‘2'^ Job 33“ Ps 103*). Nor is 
it only an individual matter; the whole nation 
may bo alienated from God through neglect of his 
will, and may by forgiveness be restored,—such is 
the burden of many a prophetic exhortation. 

It lias been said that ‘no permanent state of 
reconciliation’ was estiiblished under the old cove¬ 
nant ; that there was only such forgiveness for 
the past as might enable men to begin again to 
seek justilication through the works of the law. 
It has also boon maintained that the old covenant 
furnished only a ‘passing over’ of sin, a ‘closing 
the eyes’ to it on the part of God—by which, 
though satisfaction was not made, though there 
was no real remission of sin, punishment was 
forgone. The consideration of these questions 
involves the whole subject of Atonement (wh. 
see); but it may be stated here that neither the 
national and individual experiences recorded in the 
OT, nor the words and general language used, 
seem to suggest any fundamental diflerence in 
tlie idea of forgiveness from that which we lliid 
in the N f. When St. Paul in a particular passage 
(Ro 3*°) uses, with reference to sins committed by 
men living under the old covenant, a word [irdpeiris) 
ditterent from that (d^eorts) which is in common use 
in the NT to express ‘ forgiveness,’ he has in mind 
a different thought. He is arguing that because 
in former ages (Jod had not exacted from men the 
punishment which was due for their sins (cf. Ac 

• On thii Important term see Htb. L*x. $.v.. also Driver 
Deut. 248, 425 f., and .\rt. Tropitiation. ' 


14’®, 17®®), his forbearance had been misunderstood; 
he had ‘passed by’ sins till the world was in danger 
of forgetting that he was a God of righteousness; 
and the time had come for a signal exhibition of 
his hatred of sin in the propitiation made in Christ 
Jesus (see Ro 3“* “ RV, the sense of the argument 
is lost in AV). With men such ‘ passing by * might 
involve forgetting, it could not be tlie same as 
‘forgiving’; with God it would he neither (see 
Trench, Synonyms^ § xxxiii.). No argument with 
regard to the nature of forgiveness under the old 
covenant can ho drawn from the passage. Indeed, 
so far as the relation between the individual and 
God is concerned, there is nothing to indicate that 
the forgiveness granted by God in the experience 
of his people before the coming of Christ was 
different in kind from that which Christ pro¬ 
claimed. A difference in the requirement of it 
from men in their relations with one another, no 
doubt, may readily bo detected between the teach¬ 
ing of the OT and the NT. It is here that the 
real development in the ethical teaching of the 
NT on the subject is to he found. Tlie duty of 
forgiving injuries and wrongs committed against 
oneself or others cannot he said to occupy the pro¬ 
minent place in the OT that it has in the teaching 
of Jesus. It must he recogni 7 XHl that in this respect 
there is a real distinction to be drawn. But true 
as it is that the revelation of the divine will and 
of the ideal of human life and character, the power 
of the whole revelation made in Christ, lias im¬ 
measurably facilitated the individual’s opportunity 
of conscious enioyment of the divine forgiveness, 
and stimulated his readiness to bestow forgiveness 
in his measure upon others ; yet it is none the less 
true that the same forgiveness of sin was olferod 
to previous generations of men—‘ they are not to be 
heard, wliich feign that the old fathers di<l look only 
for transitory promises.’ The materials for deter¬ 
mining the idea of foi^iveness are, however, so 
much riclier in the NT than in the OT, that wo 
turn to it ratlicr than to the OT for the elabora¬ 
tion of the idea. 

So closely, indeed, is the principle associated 
with the teaching and work of Christ, tliat for- 
givene.ss has been called ‘ Christ’s most striking 
innovation in morality,’ and the phrase a ‘Chris¬ 
tian’ spirit is commonly regardeef as synonymous 
with a disposition of readiness to forgive an 
injury. The pagan ideal of manly life was to 
succeed in doing as much good to your friends and 
as much injury to your enemies as possible ; and if 
it ho not true that forgiveness was a virtue unknown 
in the ancient world, it was at all events not one 
that was demanded or proclaimed as a duty by any 
ethical system. Indeed it is clear that without a 
sense of the need of personal holiness and the con¬ 
sciousness of guilt, without—in the widest meaning 
of the phrase—a conviction of sin, there could be 
no true repentance, no sense of the need of forgive¬ 
ness. And such a conviction of sin neither Greek 
nor Roman religion produced. 

Tlie words which are used in the NT are the Gr. 
representatives of the Heh. words in the OT. We 
have, though rarely, the word {koXvtttu)) meaning 
‘cover’ or ‘hide’ (llo 4^, 1 P 4®, Ja 6 “, all quoted 
from LXX); and once, with reference to former 
times, the word for ‘ passing by ’ (Ro 3“); hut by far 
the commonest word is that which expresses the 
idea of ‘sending away ’ or ‘letting go’ or ‘relea.sing’ 
(d^eo-is), which is rendered in this connexion either 
‘forgive,* ‘forgiveness,’ or ‘remit,’ ‘remission.* 
The noun occurs in this sense eleven times in the 
synoptic Gospels (not at all in Jn) and Ac (Mt 26“, 
Mk 1® 3», Lk 1 ” 3® 24^^ Ac 2 “ 6 « 10 « 13» 26«; 
eight times in Lk and Ac, a favourite word of 
St. Luke), and four times elsewhere (Eph H, 
Col 1 ’^ He 9“ 10 ’®). In eleven of these instances 
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there is added ‘of sins/ in one ‘of trespasses/ in 
one the same words are in the immediate context, 
and in the two remaining instances the word stands 
absolutely. (AV renders nine times ‘remission,* 
six times ‘forgiveness.’) The verb with the same 
meaning occurs about forty times in tile synoptic 
Gospels, once in Ac three times in Jn [Gospel 
once (20^®), 1 Ep. twice (1® 2^^)], and twice elsewhere 
(Ro 4^, Ja 6^®). It is found predominantly with the 
usual word for ‘ sin ’ [a^prla) or ‘ sins ’ expressed 
or implied in the context, but other words—‘debt,* 

‘ trespasses,* ‘ iniquities ’—are also used. The verb 
implies the complete removal of the cause of offence. 
The sin is taken out of the way, out of sight. The 
debt is cancelled: the debtor released from his 
obligation (cf. Mt 18**'*®). As far as the offender 
is concerned, the trespass is done away. He no 
longer has the sense of sin, of guilt and liability 
to punishment; he is restored to the harmonious 
relations which existed before. (It is noticeable 
that though this is the favourite word of the 
Gospels and Acts, it is scarcely found in the NT 
outside them : the idea of forgiveness is merged in 
the wider ones of iustification and salvation). 
Instead of this word St. Paul uses one (xap^i^caOai 
ton times) which has the special sense ‘confer a 
favour on,* * be gracious to ’—of men towards one 
another and of Christ in relation to thorn (2 Co 2’* 
12^®, Eph Col 2^® 3^®). St. Luke has this word 
twice (Idc 7^^* each time of a debt (AV ‘ frankly 
forgave *), and twice he has also a word (dTroXiJw, 
Q37 bis'j^ meanin" to ‘loose from,’ ‘release,* ‘set at 
liberty.’ In the Apocalypse the nearest erj^uiva- 
lent is found probEibly in the idea of the blood 
‘ loosing ’ from sin and ‘cleansing’ {c.g. Rev 1® 7^^; 
cf. 1 .In ®)- 

The teaching of the NT as to forgiveness is 
Bufhciently represented by (1) the sayings of Christ 
which led up to St. Peter’s question and the answer 
to it (Lk 17®* ^ Mt 18^®*^’ and 182^* ^), and the 
Parables of the Prodigal and of the great Debtor 
(Lk 15^^’^-, Mt 18^'®®); (2) the clause in the I^ord’s 
Prayer (with the comment which is added Mt 
6^^* ^®, cf. Mk ID®* 20). g^nd (3) the allusion to 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit (Mt 12^^ ainl 

S arallels), and St. John’s mention of sin ‘unto 
eath ’ (1 Jn 5’’). 

(1) The teaching is given much more fully in Mt 
than in Lk, but the full essence of it is in the words 
of Lk, ‘ I f thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke 
him; and if lie rei)ent, forgive him. And if lie 
trespass against thee seven times in a day, and 
seven times in a day turn again to thee, saying, I 
repent; thou shalt forgive him.’ It is clear at 
once that, if certain conditions are satisfied, the 
teaching of Christ admits of no limitations to the 
law of forgiveness. The account in Mt more 
vividly enforces this point. It represents Christ 
as at first only enunciating the general principle. 
St. Peter seeks for further guidance, wishing to 
reduce the principle to the compass of a definite 
rule, and asking, ‘ fiOrd, ho%o oft shall my brother 
sin against me, and I forgive him ? till seven 
times ? * and it is in answer to his question that 
the words are elicited which raise the duty out of 
the sphere of mere numerical calculation—‘ I say 
not unto thee, Until seven times: but, Until seventy 
times seven.’ There is to be no limit whatever to 
the readiness of a follower of Christ to forgive. 
On the other hand, it is equally clear that some¬ 
thing is required on the part of the offender before 
he can be the recipient of forgiveness. ‘If thy 
brother . . . turn again to thee, saying, I repent ’ 
—this is the condition: there must oe the con¬ 
sciousness of sin, the free avowal of error (of. 
Lk 16®^), the recognition of wrong-doin^ and the 
turning away from it, and, it seems, the willingness 
to make amends (cf. Lk 19®). That there must be 


such repentance * (change of mind, acceptance of a 
new ideal of life) is still more plainly shown in the 
account of Mt: the Christian is not to remain 
passive till the offender of his own accord comes 
to him penitent and bogging reconciliation—he is, 
on the contrary, to adopt all rational means he can 
to bring home to him the error and evil of his 
conduct; and should ho still remain inpenitent 
and obdurate, there is no forgiveness for him—he 
places himself outside the pale of Christian life— 
‘Let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a 
publican.* 

The Parable of the Prodigal Son shows the same 
relation between forgiveness and repentance. The 
wish to leave the father—the revolt against his 
will, his plan of life—was the sin: the return is 
in itself sufficient proof of repentance, even 
though it was prompted by the sense of failure 
and physical hunger; the father recognizes it as 
such, and hastens to meet and welcome the 
offender, and forgives him before he has had time 
to put into words his confession of sin ; the son is 
in that moment restored to the position in his 
father’s household which he had forfeited. (The 
teaching of the apostles as described in Ac lays 
similar emphasis on repentance as a first condition 
of salvation [e.g. Ac 2‘^J, baptism being from one 
point of view the outward mark of repentance). 
So, too, the publican goes down to liis house 
‘justified’ becauso penitent (Lk 18^^). 

Similarly, a rcaainess to forgive others is laid 
down as a condition for a man s own forgiveness 
(cf. Mt 6^2, Mk 112®*2«, Mt 57). The Parable of 
the great Debtor shows that the absence of a for¬ 
giving spirit in men prevents their being themselves 
forgiven. 

(2) The instances of Christ’s teaching which 
have been cited might bo interpreted as having 
reference only to relations between men, though 
it is scarcely conceivable that the parables are 
not intended to bo significant of tho relations of 
mankind as sons to God the Father, the ideal of 
character. Tho clause in the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6^®, 
Lk ID) makes it evident that human forgiveness 
and divine forgiveness are represented as strictly 
analogous. There is indeed no indication of any 
fundamental difference between the forgiveness 
which the Christian wins from God and that which 
he in turn bestows upon his ‘ brother.* It is the 
same phrase which is used throughout—a phrase 
denoting actual ‘ remission * of sin; and it is used 
by Christ of his own action, and alike of God’s and 
01 man’s part in the mysterious process. If it were 
not so, it would be mockery to otter up the petition, 

‘ Forgive us our trespass, as wo forgive them that 
trespass against us.’ Tho comment on the clause, 
which Mt appends to tho Prayer, and tho similar 
saying, whicri Mk introduces in connexion with the 
oxliortation to faith in praying, forbid any differ¬ 
entiation (cf. Col 3’®). The statements are quite 
general. Forgiveness is to be won by repentance 
and confession, whatever the nature ot tho offence, 
whoever the persons concerned may bo. (In view 
of tho indisputably general application of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son and tho other 
references to forgiveness, it seems impossible 
to accept the interpretation of Mt 18’®'^'' which 
would limit its teaching to relations between 
Christians). 

(3) There are, however, two references which 
seem to set a limit to the possibility of divine 
forgiveness. One is the case of the blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit; the other is St. John^s 

* Two worda are used which imply change of mind (Involving 
regret for the course pursued and chan^ of conduct for the 
future) Mt 4^, Mk li», Lk 167- lo, and change of will Mt 21» 
(on the question whether the distinction holds or not, see 
Trench, SynonyrMf f Ixlx.); and there are also words which 
mean ‘ turning ‘or ‘ conversion,’ Lk 22®, Mt 18*. 
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alluBion to ‘sin unto death.* The first of these 
references declares that there is a supreme sin for 
which no man can ever hope to be forgiven—• 
‘All their sins sliall be forgiven unto the sons 
of men, and their blasphemies wherewith soever 
they shall blaspheme’ (Mk 3^); hut with these 
sins and blasphemies there is pointedly contrasted 
one—‘Whosoever sliall blaspheme against the Holy 
Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an 
eternal sin,’ and it ‘ shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, nor in that which is to come* 
(Mt 12^^). All that can be said with certainty as 
to the nature of this sin is that the opposition of 
the scribes and Pharisees to Christ was a sign and 
indication of it, and that the Pharisaic charge that 
it was by the powers of evil that he was enabled to 
perform his works of healing, was the immediate 
occasion of his denunciation of it. Augustine 
regarded the sin as deliberate persistence in evil 
(for other interpretations see Westeott, note on 
1 Jn 6^’). It would appear from the rest of Christ’s 
teaching on forgiveness that it was in any case of 
such a character as to deaden and destroy the 
spiritual sense in him who yielded himself up to 
its influence, so that repentance would become 
impossible to him. The idea of unpardonable sin 
is further suggested by St. John’s exception of 
‘sin unto deatli’ from tlie subjects of intercessory 
prayer (I Jn 6^*). To one who thus sins the way 
of forgiveness is closed; at least it is not to bo 
opened through the intercession of his brethren, 
which in other cases would avail. 

There remains to bo considered the problem of 
the significance of Christ’s cry from the Cross, 
‘ Father, forgive them ; for they know not what 
they do * (Lk 23^^). It is evident that it is a prayer 
for the forgiveness of those who have not repented, 
who have not oven come to knowledge of their 
^uilt. It cannot, however, be regarded as limited 
in its scope to the Roman soldiers, and excluding 
any reference to the share in the final tragedy 
taken by the party of the scribes and Pharisees. 
The soldiers could not be thought of as in any real 
sense needing forgiveness for carrying out their 
orders in what they could only consider an 
ordinary execution: even Pilate was treated as 
comparatively guiltless. The cry must therefore 
be tne supreme expression of the uuman sympathy 
and love of Christ, of the great principle which he 
had always inculcated. The sin embodied in the 
conduct of the Pharisaic party ho had condemned 
in burning words; towards it there could not be 
any change of feeling ; but they might be brought 
to repentance late tliough it was, and the w’ords 
which are under consideration are a prayer for that 
result, a loving hope for the enlightenment of those 
blind leaders of the blind. It may be a hope 
against hope, but the cry does not constitute an 
exception to the principles and conditions of 
forgiveness which are to be drawn from other 
parts of the NT. It is a crowning example of 
‘forgivingness,’ if so be that the divine mercy 
may transcend the usual conditions of the bestowal 
of the boon. Such a spirit of ‘ forgivinjjness * may 
be present (it has been noticed that it is required 
in all cases from the individual who has been in¬ 
jured), whether ‘ forgiven-ness * (the remission of 
the olVence as regards the person who hasolfentled) 
ensues or not. I’lio word ‘ forgiveness* is capable 
of the active and of the passive sense. In the 
active sense it is clear that it is an ordinary 
Christian duty ; in the passive sense, before it can 
be realized the conditions which have boon elicited 
must be fulfilled. 

LrwRATURB.—Oehler, Thfiot. of 0 T\ Schmid, Bib. Theol of 
NT; llskrtenBOn^ ChristianEthicg; 8 eeiey\ Eece Homo ; Dorner, 
SyBtem (f Christian Doctrino. See also Literature under arts. 
Atomimrht, VttOPiTUTioif. J. F. BkTHUNK-BAKKR. 


FORM. — Numerous as are the Heb. and Gr. 
words tr** ‘form,’ the meanings of the word in 
AV and RV may be reduced to the following: 

1. Shape, as an orderly arrangement of parts, 
Gn H ‘The earth was witliout form’ (hnh, RV 
‘waste*; so in Jer 4^); Wis IP^ ‘thy Almighty 
hand, that made the world of matter without 
form* dfidpipou 0X179, RV ‘out of formless matter’). 
Cf. Shaks. K. John^ ill. i. ‘253— 

‘All form is formless, order orderless.’ 

2. Such orderly arrangement as produces beautyt 
comeliness^ Is 52^^ 53* ‘ ne hath no form nor come¬ 
liness’ (iNh); Wis 15® ‘they desire the form of a 
dead image, that hath no breath* (el5o9; Farrar, 
‘ he yearns for the unbreathing beauty of a dead 
imago’). For this moaning see Shaks. Mids* 
Night's Dream, I. ii. 233— 

‘ThinjfH l)aso and vile, holding no quantity, 

Ix)vo can transpose to form and dijfiiity.’ 

3. The special or characteristic shape of a person 
or thing, Ezk 8* ‘And ho put forth the form of 
an hand, and took mo by a lock of mine head* 
(n*;^n; so 10*); l)n 3^* ‘Then was Nebuchadnezzar 
full of fury, and the form of his visage was 
changed’ (d^>*) ; Mk 10^*, I’h 2®*^ (^uop^i), the char¬ 
acteristic fomi of the Son of God and His char¬ 
acteristic form as the Son of Man ; see Gifibrd, 
The Incarnation, p. 2211’. ; and art. FASHION). Cf. 
Shaks. Com. of Errors, II. ii. 200— 

‘ Thou hast thine own form. 

No, 1 am an ape. 

If thou art ohanped to autdit, ’tls to an asi.' 

Milton, Comus, 1. 70— 

* Tludr human countenance, 

! Th’ express resemblance of the gods, is chang’d 

Into some brutish form of wolf or bear.’ 

And Var. Reg. iv. 599— 

' Tnio Image of the Father, whether thron’d 
In the bosom of bliss, and light of light 
Conceiving, or remote from Heav’n, unshrin’d 
In fleshly taberiiacle, and human form, 

VVand’ring tho wilderness.’ 

4. The representation or pattern of anything, 

Ezk 8’® ‘ And behold, every form of creeping 
things . , . pour tray ed upon the wall round 
about’ (m^^n); 2 Ch 4’ ‘ho made ten candlesticks 
of gold according to their form’ RV ‘ac- 

cor<fing to tho ordinance concerning them’); Ezk 

(ni/it); Ro ‘that form of doctrine 
which was delivered you’ (tcttop, RVm ‘pattern’); 
2 Ti P® ‘Hold fast tho form of sound words which 
thou hast heard of mo’ (cTroryTTwcrcp, RV ‘pattern’). 
So Wyciif’s tr. of 1 Tli P ‘ so that ye bon maad 
fourrne, or ensnumple, to alle men bilouynge’; 
and Locke, Human Underst. III. iii. 230, ‘To 
make abstract general Ideas, and set thorn up 
in the Mind, with Names annexed to them, os 
Patterns, or Forms (for in that sense the word 
Form has a very proper signification).’ 5. Out¬ 
ward asj>oct {a) ; oiten the mere outward appear¬ 
ance as opposed to the inner reality (/>); Thus (a) 
Job 4^® ‘ It stood still, but I couhi not discern the 
form thereof’ RV ‘appearance’); 1 S 28** 

‘And the woman said unto Saul, I saw gods 
ascending out of the earth. And he said unto 
her. What form is he of?’ ("i?<h); Dn 2®* 3*® (n, 
RV ‘ aspect ’). So Shaks. Coriol, III. iii. 109— 

* Art thou a man ? thy fonn criei out thou art *; 

and Henry V. III. vi. 72, ‘ Why, ’tis a mill, a fool, 
a rogue: that now and then goes to the wars, to 
grace himself at his return unto London under the 
Form of a soldier.’ (b) 2S 14*® ‘To fetch about 
this form of speech hath thy servant Joab done 
this thing’ (i^^n RV ‘to change tho face of 
the matter ’); llo ‘2*®, 2 Ti 3® ‘ Having a form of 
godliness, but denying the power thereof* (both 
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fiSptfuoffiSt which is not so purely as the mere 

outward form, but seems to be so used in both 
these passages, esp. 2 Ti 3®, and that is clearly 
the meaning of AV. See Sanday-IIcadlam on 
Ro 2’*^). Tn illustration, take again Shaks., Henry 
V. II. ii* Ifb— 

• And other devils that suffpest by treasons, 

Do botch and bunple up damnation 

With patches, colours, and with forms, heinp fetch’d 

From pllsterinp semblances of piety’; 

and Othello^ ii. i. 243, * a knave very voluble, no 
further conscionable than in putting on the mere 
form of civil and humane seeming, for the better 
compassing of his salt and most hidden - loose 
aftection.* 

The word ’form’ has been occasionally Introduced into RV 
when it is not in AV. It is used to tr. (1) Heh. npDJJ* in all 
its occurrences except one, either for AV ‘likeness’ (Kx 2(H, 
Dt 4 ia. 25 58 ), or ‘Hiniilitude* (Nu 12», Dt 4i2. 10 . lO), or Mmape* 
(Job 4 ^®). The exception is I’s IVi*"* ‘ I shall be satisfied when 
I awake with thy likeness,’where RV pives ‘form’ in marg., 
Amer. RV in text. (2) 3^,-5 in 1 K 62» W for AV ‘size’; but 
not In the only other occurrence of that word Jon 28 (EV 
‘bottom’—‘I went down to tho bottoms of the mountains,’ 
AVm ‘ Heh. cuttings off ’). (.S) t'thot Lk 3'^^, Jn 537 (AV ‘ shape ’), 

1 Th 6’-^ (A V * appearance'). (4) rCirot Ac 232fi (AV ‘ manner ’). 

J. IIASTINQS. 

FORMER.—This comparative adj. was at one 
time freely used to express the more advanced of 
two positions. Thus vVycIif (1388), after saying 
that Jacob ‘departide (1382 ‘dyuydido’) the puple 
that was with hym ... in to twei cumpetiyes,’ 
adds (Gn 32^’), * Ami he comaundide to tho formere 
(1382 ‘forther’), and scido, If thou schalt mete 
my brothir Esau,’ etc.; and Knox, Hist. 88 , * Eiftie 
horse and men of the first rank lay dead at once, 
without any hurt done to the Scottisli Annie, 
except that the Speares of the former two rankes 
wore broken.’ Tn this way ‘former’ is used in 
Zee 14® ‘ Living waters shall go out from Jerusalem; 
half of them toward the former sea, and half of 
them toward the liinder sea’ (’^'iD’}| 5 n D;n, AVm and 
RV ‘the eastern sea’); the ‘eastern’ sea being 
the Dead Sea, and the ‘ hinder ’ or ‘ western ’ sea 
(l'nqN .7 d,*d) the Mediterranean. 

FORNICATION. — See Crimes and Punish¬ 
ments. 

FORSOMUCH. — Wis 12^® ‘Forsomuch then as 
thou art righteous thyself’ {SiKatos (bv, RV ‘Rut 
being righteous’); and Lk 19^ ‘forsomuch as he 
also 18 a son of Abraham’ {KaObri^ RV ‘forasmuch 
as’). Tho form is rare. Far more common is 
‘ forcLsmuch,’ wliich occurs forty - three times in 
AV, and was introduced generally by Tindale (it 
does not seem to occur in the Wyclilite versions). 
Tindale always keeps the parts of the word dis¬ 
tinct, ‘ for as moche ’; A V always presents an 
undivided word. It is Rogers [Matthew's Bible) 
that gives ‘ for so much ’ in Wis 12^®; but in Lk 
19® AV is the first to use that form (perhaps by 
a slip of the pen or the printer), Tindale and 
others having ‘ for as moche.^ 

FORSWEAR.—To ‘forswear’ is to undo one’s 
swearing, in accordance with the meaning of for 
(see under Forego). In AV it is always used 
reflexively, ‘ to forswear oneself,’ with the mean¬ 
ing to swear falsely, to perjure oneself i 1 Es 

after that king Nabuchodonosor had made 
him to swear by the name of the Lord, he for¬ 
swore himself, and rebelled ’ {i<piopKi^(ras dW<rri;); 
Wis 14“ ‘they . . . lightly forswear themselves’ 
(HriopKoGciv raWws); and M t 5“ ‘ Thou shalt not 
lorswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord 
thine oaths ’ [oGk iviopKi/iaHs ; AV is Tindale’s tr“, 
Wyclif has the intrans. form, ‘Thou shalt not 
forswore ’; with which we may compare T. Adams, 


II Peter, on I* * Peter swore like a ruffian, and 
forswore like a renegade, till Christ looked on 
him, and then he wept’). For the AV li“ cf. 
Shaks. Ill Henry VI. V. v. 75— 

• Clartnce. Did’st thou not hear me swear I would not 

do it? 

Q. Margaret. Ay, but thou usest to forswear thyaclf; 

’Twas siti before, but now 'tis charity.' 

FORT.— See War. 

FORTH. —As Germ, fort from vor, so * forth ’ is an 
adverb formed from ‘ hire ’; and its general mean- 
ing is ‘to the front.’ When used with such verbs 
as ‘ bring * or ‘ come ’ it moans forward into view, 
as Pr 25® * I’nt not forth thyself in the presence of 
the king* (UV ‘put not tnyself forward,’ RVm 
*Heb. glorify not thyself’); Jn 8 “® ‘I proceeded 
forth, and came from God* (i^rjXOop, RV ‘ I came 
forth’). In this, its most characteristic meaning, it 
is used both literally and figuratively, and accom¬ 
panies a great many diiterent verbs, as bring, Gn 1 “ 
‘Let the earth bring forth grass,’ Is 41*“^^ ‘bring forth 
your strong reasons’; come. Job 14® ‘He comoth 
forth like a flower, and is cut down’; p^U, Mt 13-^ 
‘Another parable put he forth unto them ’ [ira^ldrjKev 
avToU, KV ‘ set ho before them ’); stretch, Ex 25®® 
‘ tho chernbims shall stretch forth their wings on 
nigh’ (RV ‘spread out’); shoot, Gn 40^® ‘her 
blossoms shot forth’; send. Ex 15^ ‘Thou sentost 
forth thy wrath ’; show, Mt 14® ‘ mighty works 
do show forth themselves in him ’ (al Juvdgeis 
^pfpyovaiv, RV ‘ tliese powers work ’); and in like 
manner: set, Lk P; stand, Jer 46'*, Mk 3®; call, 
Is 3P; bud, Ca 7^®; spring. Job 38®^; creep, Ps 
104®®; reach, Pr 31®® ; shed, Ac 2 ®®. 

Sometimes the idea expressed is motion from a 
conlined place to a more open, as 2 S 22 ®® = Ps 18'® 
‘ lie brought me forth also into a large place ’; Nu 
24® ‘As tho valleys are they spread forth’; 2 S IP 
‘at the time when kings go forth to ^>ar.’ This 
meaning is also expressed by ‘abroad.’ When 
‘ forth ’ is used, it is always with a verb of motion ; 
never as in Shaks. Comedy of Errors, ll. ii. 212— 

‘ Sirrah, if any ask for your master^ 

Say, ho dines forth, and let no creature enter.’ 

Then ‘ forth ’ expresses generally movement away 
from a place, as Gn 3®® ‘ God sent him forth from 
the garden ’; and more particularly movement 
onwards from a giocn point, as Jos 18" * the coast 
of their lot came forth between the children of 
Judah and tho children of Joseph ’ (RV ‘ tho border 
of their lot went out’); Mt 9® ‘Jesus passed forth 
from thence* (RV ‘ by ’); Ph 3'® ‘ forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching fortu unto 
those things which are before ’ (R V ‘ stretcliing 
forward ’). Cf. Ezk 6 " Cov. ‘ from the wildernesse 
off Deblat forth ’; and Ps 72® (Stern, and llopk.) 
‘ His large and great dominion shall from sea to 
sea extend : it from the river shall reach forth unto 
earth’s utmost end.* 

It is in this last sense only—‘ forward from a 
given point ’—that ‘ forth ’ is used with expressions 
of time. These are: ( 1 ) ‘from this time forth’ (nny? 
Ps 113® 115'® 121 ®); ( 2 ) ‘from that time forth’ (D‘vfr|p 
Kind Nell 4'® ; wno nyn-jp 13®'; dird rdre, Mt 16®' [R V 
omits ‘ forth’]); and (3) ‘ from that day forth ’ [dir* 
^kcCpij? TTji T)/^4pas, Mt 22 '*®, Jn 11 ®®). 

In many of the foregoing expressions modern 
usage would prefer ‘forward’ or ‘out.’ In the 
following examples ‘ out ’ is distinctly the modern 
word: with put, Ac 9"*® ‘ Peter put them all forth ’ 
(so Gn 8®, Jg 6®', Mt 9®®) ; w ith break, 2 S 5®® ‘ The 
Lord hath broken forth upon mine enemies ’; with 
give, Ezk 18®*'® ‘ He that hath not given forth upon 
usury *; * with set, Ezk 27'® ‘ they set forth thy 

* Cl. Pret. to AV 1611,' He gaue foorth, that hee had not Meue 
any profit.’ 
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comeliness’; with spread j Ezk 47'® ‘a place to 
spread forth nets’ (RV * for the spreadinf; or nets’); 
with cast^ Jon 1®* ; let^ Lk 20® * A certain man 

planted a vineyard, and let it forth to husbandmen’ 
(RV ‘ out ’); look, Ca 2® ‘ he looketh forth at the 
windows’ (RV ‘in,’ ilcb. jp) ; or omitted alto- 
ether, as in Jn 2'^ ‘Jesus . . . manifested forth 
is glory.’ 

The phrase ‘ forth of,’ which occurs in AV Gn 8'® 
9'®, Jg 11®', 2 Ch 2.T^ Job T)®, Am 7'^ Jth ‘2®', has 
sometimes been taken to bo a prep., as by Abbott 
{Shahs. Grammar, § l.'iO). It seems, however, to 
be a contracted form of ‘forth out of,’ which is 
found Gn 8^® ‘ Every beast . . . went forth out of 
the ark,’ 'riuis Gn 8^® * Go forth of the ark ’ ; Jg 
1181 ‘ vvhatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my 
house to meet me’; Am 7'^ ‘ Israel shall surely go 
into captivity forth of his land’ (RV ‘outof’); and 
even 2 Oh 23'“* ‘ Have her forth of the ranges ’ (RV 
‘ forth between the ranks ’). In illustration of the 
phrase, cf. Knox, Hist. 365, ‘Herewith was the 
Queen more offended ; and commanded the said 
John to passe forth of the Cabinet, and to abide 
further or her pleasure in the Chamber’; and his 
tr“ of 1*8 18‘® ( Works, iii. 320), ‘ he hath drawen me 
forth of many waters’; and so Bacon, Essays (‘ Of 
Prophecies,’ Gold, Treas. ed. p. 150, 1. 13), ‘ In 
Vespasians Time, there went a Prophecie in the 
East: I’hat those that should come forth of Tiidea, 
should reigne over the World.’ A further ellipsis 
sometimes takes place, the ‘ of ’ being omitted (not in 
AV), as Shaks. Mids. NighVs Dream, i. i. 164— 

‘ If tho\i lov'st me then, 

Steal forth thy fathor’a house to-niorrow night.’ 

J. Hastings. 

FORTIFICATION, F0RTRE88.-See War. 

F0RTUNATU8 {^^oproivaros), a member of the 
Church at Corinth, is mentioned in the first 
Epistle to that Church (10'^) as having visited St. 
Paul at Ephesus, along with Stephanas and 
Achaicus. They had gone as deputies to seek the 
apostle’s help and advice regarding certain ethical 
questions, and especially regarding marriage, 
meats offered to idols, and spiritual gifts, and to 
strengthen the tie between him and the Corin¬ 
thians. The state of affairs which their state¬ 
ments disclosed is dealt with at length in the 
Epistle in which they are mentioned, and which 
most likely they carried back with them, perhaps 
in company with Titus, Weiss .suggests that the 
way in which the names are mentioned, seems to 
show that K. and Achaicus in .some way belonged 
to the house of Stephanas, 'riie name F., which 
is Roman, was a very common one, and hence it is 
precarious to identify St. I*aur.s visitor, as some 
have proposed to do, with the F. mentioned by 
Clement of Rome {Ep. 59). W. MuiR. 

FORTY.—See Numukr. 

FORUM.—Only in A pint forum (so 1611, not 
Forum as in mod. cd.) Ac 28^®, one of the stages 
in St. Paul’s journey to Rome. The Gr. ’ATTrfou 
<f>6pov is a transliteration of the But., which has 
been taken directly into English. SVyclif trans¬ 
lated the word: ‘the cheping of Appiu.s’; so did 
the Geneva translators, ‘ the Market of Appius,’ 
whom RV follows. But the other versions present 
various forms of the Cat.: Tind. ‘Apiphorum’ 
(though he translates the other name ‘the thre 
taverns’), so the Great Bible; Cov. ‘Apiforum’; 
the Rhemish ‘ Apij-forum ’; Matthew’s Bible, the 
Bishops’ Bible, and AV ‘ Appii forum.’ See ArPIUS 
(Market of). 

FORWARD, FORWARDNESS.—Forward is used 
both as adj. and as odv. in AV, but the adj., 


though independent in early Eng., seems to have 
been lost, and afterwards re-formed from the adverb. 
So the adv. properly comes first. 

As an adv. ‘ forward ’ means ‘ towards the front,* 
as opposed to ‘ backward,’ as Job 23® ‘ Behold I ga 
forward, but he is not there ; and backward, but I 
cannot perceive him,’ and Nu 32'® ‘ For we will not 
inherit with them on yonder side Jordan, or for¬ 
ward, because our inheritance has fallen to us 
on this side Jordan eastward’ (nsS7i ‘further on,’ 
as 1 S 20“'' ‘ the arrows are beyond thee,’ ?l!pp, 
lit. ‘from thee and onwards’). So Berners, Frois- 
sart, I. xvii. 18, ‘All his barones went out of the 
cite, and the first nyght they lodged vi. myle for- 
warde.’ In the same sense it is ajiplied to time, as 
Ezk 39^^ ‘ from that day and forward ’; 43“^ ‘ upon 
the eighth day, andv<fo forward.’ Cf. Stubbes, Anat. 
Abus. ii. 34, ‘ If six tie would serue, they must have 
an hundred, and so forward.’ A bold expression is 
foiiml in 2 Es 3® ‘ before ever the earth came for¬ 
ward,’ that is, into existence {anteqxiam terra 
adventarct), a tr“ retained in RV, though it is 
perhaps unique in Eng. literature. 

When used figuratively with certain verbs ‘for¬ 
ward ’ has the meaning of ‘ advance the interests 
of, help the progress of an undertaking.’ The verbs 
in AV are (1) set, 1 Ch 2.3^ ‘ to set forward the work 
of the house of the Lord’ (dijjS ^ AVm ‘ to 
over-see ’ r so in Ezr 3®* ® RV changes AV ‘ set 
forward ’ into ‘ have the oversight,’ though in 2 Ch 
,34'^ ‘ to set it forward ’ is accepted for the same * 
Heb. with RVm ‘to preside over it’; and in 34'® 

‘ overseers ’ of AV is changed into ‘ set forward,’ for 
Heb. D’nyj9). The phrase is applied to evil works 
as well as to good. Job 30'® ‘ they set forward my 
calamity ’ (iW'); Wis 14’® ‘ the singular diligence of 
the artificer did help to set forward the ignorant to 
more superstition ’ {Trpof^rp(\paro, RV ‘ urged forward 
by the ambition of the artiricer’). To those ex¬ 
amples RV adds I Co 10® ‘ th.at ye may set me for¬ 
ward on my journey,’ and 2 Co 1'®, 3 Jn ® (all tt/jo- 
w^fXTTu)), where the meaning is somewhat different, 
to start one upon a journey. Shakespeare often 
uses the phrase intransitively (never trans. as here), 
as I Henry IV. il. iii. 38, ‘ We are prepared. I will 
set forward to-night.’ The expression ‘set forward* 
in this literal sense is also found in AV, but only 
in Nu, where it occurs 15 times of the marching of 
the Israelites in the Wilderness. (2) Help, only 
Zee 1'® ‘ they helped forward the affliction * (npj 
RVm ‘ helped the evil’), that is, the heathen 
not only acted as God’s instruments in chastising 
Israel, but went further. (3) Haste, only 1 Es 1® 
‘the Lord is with me hastiim me forward’ {iirt- 
aTr€<fbu)v). (4) Brina, only 3 Jn • ‘whom if thou 
bring forward on tlieir murney after a godly sort, 
thou shalt do well’ (RV‘set forward,’as aliove). 
The same meaning is found intransitively with go in 
Gn 26'® ‘waxed great, and went forward’ 

^7^1 lit* 8*3 A V m, ‘ went going ’; RV ‘ grew 
more and more’); and Ad. Est 13\ The literal 
sense occurs in Nu 2*® 10® and (‘go on forward’) 
1 S 10®. Cf. (3k)ldsmith, Vicar, xi. (Globe ed. p. 21* 
1. 3), ‘Mr. Burchcll, who was of the party, was 
ahvays fond of seeing some innocent amusement 
going forward’; and Shake. Mids. NighVs Dream, 
IV. il. 17, * If our sport had gone forward, we had 
all been made mcn.^ 

In modern English ‘forward’ as an adj. means 
presumptuous, impertinent. This meaning is found 
as early as the bog. of the 17 th cent.; thus, Warner, 
Alh. Eng. ix. xlvii. 221, ‘They tould how forward 
Maidens wearo, how proude if in request.’ But it 

• The onlv remaining occurrence of the Infln. It 1 Ch 
where AV has ‘to excel,’ AVm ‘to oversee,* and RV ‘to 
lead.' The meaning is undoubtedly always ‘to preside over,' 
whether workmen or more especially a choir of singers. The 
ptep. seen in 2 Ch 84^^ is found in the title of many pealmt 
aM translated * the chief (RV Chief) Musician.* 
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does not occur in AV. There the adj. means either 
readyy 2 Co 8^® ‘ to bo forward a year ago' (t6 
Bk\ti.Vy RV ‘ to will ’), or zealous^ 2 Co 8'^ * bein|f 
more forward, of his own accord he went unto you^ 
((Trovdaidreposy KV ‘very earnest’) ; Gal 2^® ‘which 
I also was forward to do’ (^<J7ro«55a(ra, RV ‘was 
zealous’); and 1 Mac P®, where the zeal is in a bad 
cause (TrpoeBv/j,'ij0ij(Tdi/ rives). Cf. Hall, Contempla¬ 
tions {Worksy ed. 1034, ii. 52), ‘What marvoll is it 
if God bee not forward to give, where we care not 
to aske, or aske as if we cared not to receive?’ 
and (for the meaning * ready’) Livingstone 
BioaraphieSy Wod. i. 229), ‘Mr. James went back 
witn him, and finding him forward to go in with 
him . . . believed him.’ 

Forwardness occurs once in Shakespeare, and 
then iu later writers frequently in the mod. sense 
of over-confidence, presumption. As You Like Ity 

I. u. 159— 

* Since the youth will not be Introatcd, 1 

His own peril on his forwardness.' j 

But in AV the only meaning is readiness or zeal. 
Once it is in a bad cause, Wis 14^’ ; RV 

‘ zeal ’); elsewhere only 2 Co 8® (airou^Ti, RV 
‘ earnestness ’), and 9* ‘ I know the forwardness of 
your mind ’ {r^v irpodv/xlav hpOtv, RV ‘ your readi¬ 
ness’). So Hall {iVorkSy ii. 16), referring to the 
Wise Men from the East, says, ‘God encourages 
their holy forwardnesse from heaven.’ 

J. Hastings. 

FOUL (Old Eng./ii/) is of the same root (Sans¬ 
krit pji, to stink) as Gr. iruoj'and Lat. piiSy purulent 
matter, as from a sore, and its earliest meaning is 
loathsomCy whether to sight or smell. It is apidicd, 
for example, to blood, Wis 1R® ‘ a perpetual running 
river troubled with foul blood,’ in reference to the 
Egyptian nlagiie [aXpan XvOpiJoSeiy the only occurrence 
of this auj. in bibl. Greek, lit. ‘with blood like 
gore,’ RV ‘with clotted blood’). In this sense 
‘foul’ is applied to disease, as Shaks. Jfarnlety 
IV. i. 21— 

‘ Rut, like the owner of a foiil disease. 

To keep it from divultfing, let it feed 
Even on the pith of life ’; 

and Leavy i. i. 167— 

‘ Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon thy foul disease.’ 

2. From this to moral uncleanness the step was 
easily and early made. In AV it is so ai^pliod only 
to unclean spirits, and only twice, Mk 9", Rev 18® 
(both dKdOapros). 

Tlio adj. uKaOeupTot Is used 22 times in NT with wvtZfJiM. (Mt 2, 
Mk 11, lik 6 , Ac 2 , Rev 2) and once with a-KiD/zot (Lk 4*^). 

Tindale translates by ‘ iiiiolean sitirit ’ tjetjerally, but he tfivos 
‘foul spirit’ in Mk 1^7 58 726 ^ Lk 430 ol® and is always 
followed by Cov., Chan., Qen., and (except in Mk 728) Rish. 
Wyclif., and the Ithem. NT, after Vul^. spiritus inimundus, 
have ‘ unclean spirit' everywhere. AV seems quite accidentally 
to retain ‘ foul ’ in Mk 92» ; but in Rev lS2it is {irobably retainetl 
for variety, the same Or. word as applied to birds beirig tr** 

* unclean’ in the same verse. KV gives ‘ unclean ’ everywhere. 

Since aKdOapros is properly ceremonially unclean, 
the moral element is less prominent tnan when 
rovripSs is applied to irvtvpxL (Mt 12*®, Lk 7®' 8® 11®®, 
Ac iyi 2 .18.15.‘evil’ or ‘wicked,’ RV always 
‘ evil ’), and consequently ‘ foul ’ with its suggestion 
of separation through loatlnsomencss is a very 
appropriate tr“, and is frcciuently used of evil 
sjurits, or their abode, in English literature. 
Thus Shaks. Tain, of ShreWy Indue, ii. 17— 

‘ O, that a mighty man of such descent. 

Of such possessions and so high esteem, 

Bhould be infused with so foul a spirit.' 

Cf. Watts, Ps exxi. (L. M.) 26— 

‘ On thee foul spirits have no power.' 

Shaks. has ‘ foul devil ’ {Bich. Ill, i. ii. 60), and 
often ‘ foul fiend’ (14 times, of which 11 are in K, 


Lear and always in the mouth of ‘ Edgar ’), as 
Bich. III. I. iv. 68— 

‘ With that, muthoughts, a legion of foul fiends 
Environed me.’ 

3. ‘Foul’ is often set in opno.sition to fair, and 
that (1) in the sense of uyly. Thus Chaucer, Clerk- 
Merchant (E. 1209)— 

‘ If thou he fair, ther folk hen in presence 
Shew thou thy visage and thyn ai>paraille ; 

If thou he foul, be fre of thy dispciice, 

To goto thee frendes ay do thy Iravaille.' 

This is tho meaning of Job IG^® ‘My face is foul 
with weeping,’ though RVm gives ‘defiled,’ as if a 
closer rendering of tho Hcb. (“i’?‘].’?ri); but the Heb. 
root is to be red, and tho most probable tr“ ‘ my 
face i.s red with weeping.’ So Livingstone, Select 
Biog. 306, ‘ When he came out all his face was foull 
with weeping.’ (2) As applied to weather ; 1 Ea 9* 
{X^ifJitdv)y 9'^ (wpa ii'Rd Mt IG® {xcf-P-^v). 

4. Foul is twice found in AV with the meaning 
of disgraceful: Sir 6^* ‘a foul shame is upon the 
thief’ {alffx^vrj; RV ‘upon the thief there is 
shame ’); 20®* ‘ A lie is a foul blot in a man’ {/xw/xos 
TTovnpbs), Examples of both plirases arc found in 
Shak.s. Thus Bich. III. I. iii. 219 - 

^Uast. False-hoding woman, end thy frantic curse, 

TiOst to thy harm thou move our patience.’ 

Q. Marg. Foul shame upon you 1 you have all moved mine’; 

and Much Adoy iii. i. 64— 

' Nature, drawing an antick, 

Made a foul blot.’ 

6. The Amer. RV introduces ‘foul’ in tho mod. 
sense of dirty : Is 19® ‘And tho rivers shall become 
foul’ (AV ‘And they shall turn the rivers far 
away*; RV ‘And the rivers shall stink’). So 
Job 30® Cov. ‘Their dwellinge was beside foule 
brokes.’ This is the meaning of the verb ‘ to foul * 
in Ezk 32® 34^®* its only oeeurrenccs, where it re¬ 
fers to tho polluting of running water. 

J. Hastings. 

FOUNDATION.-In the OT tho words ‘found* 
and * foundation ’ are for the most part tr*‘ of "ip; 
and its derivatives, which are freely used in a 
metaphorical as well as a literal sense. The foun¬ 
dation stones of some of Solomon's buildings arc 
described as huge and co.stly (1 K 7^®). In con¬ 
nexion with the laying of the foundation .stone 
various superstitious rites were widely practised, 
the offering of a human victim being a not in¬ 
frequent accompaniment of the ceremony (see 
Trumbull, Thremotd Covenanty ‘22, 51, 55 ; Strack, 
Der BlutabcrnlaubCy 68). It is possible that the 
record of such an incident was embodied in the 
original form of tho tradition preserved about Iliel 
the Bcthclite, ‘ He laid the foundation [of Jericho] 
on (? ^) Abiram his lirstborn, and set uj) the gates 
thereof on his youngest son Segub ’(IK 16®*). 
j In NT ‘ foundation ’ is used in two distinct 
senses, an active and a passive. In the former sense 
it represents (properly ‘ founding’), which 

(excei)tin He IF^ Kara^oX^ (nrtp/jLaroSy used of Sarah) 
is confined to the collocation Kara^oXn Kderyov, ‘ the 
foundation of the world,’ Mt 13®® 25®*, Lk 11®®, 
Jn 17®", Eph 1*, He 4» 9®®, 1 P 1«>, Rev 1,3® 17®. In 
the passive sense ‘ the foundations of the earth ’ 
(I'lK np'iD, once Job 38® ‘ pedestals,’ once Ps 104® 

n'i3'iD9 ‘bases’) frequently appears in OT, Mic 6®, 
Is 24*® 40®*, Jer SI®’, Ps 82®, I’r 8®*. Tho passive 
sense of tho word is in NT represented by d(/j^\ios 
(both literal and metaphorical). This word is 
used, e.a.y in our Lord’s simile of the two buildings 
(Lk 6*®^), as well as in St. Paul’s simile of the 
building tested by fire (I Co S*®*^-)- Tn 1 Co 3** tho 
Churches foundation is Christ, in Eph 2®® she is 
built upon the foundation of (the gospel of) the 
apostles and (NT) prophets, Jesus Clirist being 
the chief corner-stone. 

In Jer 60*®, where AV has ‘ foundations,’ the 
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meaning of nV^K is prob. ‘bulwarks* (RV) or 
* buttresses’ (see Oxf. Heb. Lex.), In Is 16’ * raisin- 
cakes ’ seems to be the meaning, not ‘ foundations ’ 
(see Flaqon). The ‘ gate of tlie foundation * 
n*io;ri) in 2 Ch 23® is obscure. Perliaijs we should 
read mo V ‘ the gate Sur,’ as in 2 K 11*, or D'p5Dn V 
‘ the horse gate ’ (see Oxf. Ueh. Lex. a. nto:). In 
2 Ch 3* for AV ‘these are the things wherein 
Solomon was instructed,’ liV substitutes ‘these 
are the foundations which Sol. laid ’ (taking as 
Hoph. iniin. of no;). RV further gives ‘ founda¬ 
tions ’ for ‘ posts * in Is 6^ as tr. of a derivative 
from OK in metaph. sense. Finally, in two instances 
(Pb 89^^ 97*) where AV tr. j'lDp ‘habitation,* RV 
gives the correct sense ‘ foundation.’ 

J. A. Srlbtk. 

FOUNTAIN.—1. A fountain is a natural outflow, 
or spring, of water, and is in this M ay distinguished 
from a M'ell of artificial construction (see Well). 
Palestine, owing to its jjhysical structure, is especi¬ 
ally rich in fine springs of water. Remarkably 
aj»propriate is the statement (Dt 8’), ‘ For the Ford 
thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of 
brooks of water, of fountains (n'lry ) and depths 
springing forth in valleys and hills.’ 

2. I’ho Cretaceous limestone of which W. Pales¬ 
tine is mainly composed being open and porous, 
the rain (or snow) which falls during the winter 
months percolates downwards and forms under¬ 
ground reservoirs in the strata, which burst forth 
along the sides of the Jordan depre9.sion, as also 
on tlie western flanks of the central table-land.* 
E<iually favourable is the geological structure of 
the eastern sides of the Jorchinic depression for the 
production of springs ; for the heavy falls of snow 
which cover the Lebanon and Hormon ranges in 
winter give rise to copious fountains which supply 
the head waters of the Litany, the Jordan, and the 
rivers of Damascus. Not less remarkable are some 
of the fountain.s of the region of Trachonitis and 
the Pora*a, which have their sources in the volcanic 
mountains of the Hauran, and their outlets into the 
Jordan by V/ho Hieroinax and the Jabhok. Fine 
springs are also numerous along the Avestern shore 
of the L. of Tiberias, scattering verdure and 
fertility along their course. Among.st the Edomite 
mountains and those of the Sinaitic peninsula the 
most imi)ortant fountains are those of the Wady 
MusA, Avliich flows down through the city of Petra; 
the 'Ain Abu Weridoh (or el-Weibch), and 'Ain 
Ghurundol in the Arabah ; the Wady el-'Ain at 
the entrance to the grand gorge of es-S(llv, betu (*en 
Jebel MusA and 'Arabah ;t and those which de¬ 
scend from the flanks of Jebel Mhsa (Mount Sinai) 
itself. The sjuing of 'Ain ^^adis, which ia.sues forth 
at the base of a limestone cliflin the lladiet et-Tili 
(Wilderness of Paran), has been identified, Avilh 
much probability, as the site of Kadesh Rarnea.t 

3. jUiermtil Sprirujs .—Many of the springs Avhich 
floAv directly into the Dead Sea and the lower 
Avaters of the Jordan liaA^e a high temperature, 
<luo partly to the existence of volcanio rocks 
(bas/iR), still highly heated, Avith Avhich the Avatons 
come in contact; and partly to the dci)th beloAV 
the surface to which the umlcrground waters de¬ 
scend before issuing forth into day. 

The following are the mo.st important thermal 
springs § 

1. Hammam (or Hammath)y situated on the W. 

* The averaj'o rainfall at Jerus. is about SO inohes, nearly the 
whole of wliicli falls between Nov. atul Feb. ; in the Lebanon It 
la prolmbly coiiaidrrtibly greater. 8ee (llaisher, ‘Meteorological 
Observations at .lenia.’ \x\ PEFSt. 1887-08. 

t DescrilKKi by Kiippoll, Miss Martincuu, Dean Stanley, and 
Major Kitchener AWr, App. *208). 

I Tills fountain was discovered by Howlnnds, and his identifica¬ 
tion of it with Kadesh-Barneft has been supported by Holland 
and Trumbull after i)er8onal inspection of the spot (Kade»h- 
Bamea, 1884). 

I Some of the Jordan Valley iprings appear to hurst forth 


side of the Sea of Tiberias, near to which Herod the 
tetrarch built the city of tliat name.* Temp. 143*3" 
Fahr., water sulphurous.f 2. Yarmuky N. of Umm 
J>V‘i8 (Gadara). Temp. 109" Fahr., Avater sulphur- 
oii.s.t 3. Zerka Main (Callirrhoc), ten principal 
Avarm and sulphurous springs, of which the loAvest 
reaches a temperature of 143" Fahr.§ Here Herod 
the Great bathed during his last illness.|| 4. 

*Ain Zara enters the Dead Sea on the E. side. 
Temp. 109" Fahr.H 5. 'Ain es-Sultdriy in the Plain 
of Jericho (el-Ghor), W. of the Jordan. Temp. 
71" Eahr. (See Arabah, Jericho.) 6. *Ain el- 
Beida enters the Wady el-Jeib S. of Jebel Usdum. 
Temp 91° Fahr. 7. *Ain el-Khubarahy W. of the 
Dead Sea, water sulphurou.s. Temp. 88-93" Fahr.** 
8. 'Ain Feshkhahy \V. of the Dead Sea. Temp. 
82" Fahr.ft 9. The springs of xEnon {'Aimin) near 
to Salim in Samaria, Avhere John baptized (Jn 3**). 
According to Coiider the head springs issue from 
an oi»en valley, surrounded by desolate hills ; but 
the water gushes forth over a stony bed and 
rapidly produces a line perennial stream surrounded 
by oleanders.10. Kishon. The springs forming 
the head Avators of the Kishon are remarkable for 
their copiousness. Stanley describes them as * full- 
grown from their birth.* They rise at the foot of 
Mt. Tabor and form a chain of pools and springs, 
togctlier Avilh quagmires and swamps, Avhich were 
fatal to many of Sisora’s army§§ (Jg 5-^). The 
river enters the Mediterranean at the northern 
base of Mt. Carmel. 11. Banida. The sjjrings at 
the head of the Jordan at Ranii\s(Ca‘savea Philippi) 
is.sue from a caA*ern above the town, coustitutinc 
the ‘ upper sources,* and are auf^mented by a still 
larger lountain below, Avhich is known as ‘ the 
loAver springs*; so that the Jordan is full-groAvn 
from its birth.HH 12. The Jerusalem fountains. 
Jerus. in former times Avas supplied from several 
sources ; but avo are hero concerned only Avith the 
natural fountains. Of these the most remarlcable 
are the Upper Springs of Gikony^^ Avhich are inter¬ 
mittent, and break out underground in the Kidron 
Valley (Wady en-Nar), forming the chief source of 
this stream, irom Avhence the Avater is carried by 
an underground conduit to a pool, now known aa 
the ‘ Fountain of the Virgin * (Ain Umm ed-Deraj)y 
to the west side of tlie City of David. This con¬ 
duit, 1760 feet (or 1200 cubits) in length, was 
constructed by Ilezekiah on the approacli of the 
Assyrian army (2 K 20-", 2 Ch 32^). In 1880 a 
l)upil of SchicK observed an inscription which was 
afterwards decijihered by Sayce and Gutlie. It 
contains in old Heb. cbaracters a record of the 
construction.*** This fount is the only natural 
.spring of Avater at Jerusalem, and is the chief source 
of supply of pure Avater at the present day. The 
pools of Solomoriy near Rotlilehem, Avere formerly 
the chief sources of supply for Jerus., and AA'ere 
conducted into the city by an upper and lower 
conduit hewn in stone, noAv fallen into disuse. 
The pools are supplied by a fine spiingAvhich issues 

along Uie lino of tho great * fault,’ by which the valley is tra¬ 
versed. (See Akabau.) 

• Jos. A nt. xvni. ii, 8 . f Lynch, Off. Rep. p. 202. 

X Ruhinsou, Phpg. Oeog. Holy Land, 24. 

§ Tristram, Land ofMoab, xlil. 247: Condor, Jleth and Moab, 
145, 140. 

n Job. Ant. xvii, vi. 6 . This spring is also supposed to bo that 
caIIckI * En-cgluiin ’ (spring of the calves), Ezk 47 ^<*. 

^ Lart-et, Voy. d’ Kxpl&r. 201. 

*• Tristram, Latul of Israel, 806. ft 76. pp. 262-266. 

It Tent'Worli in Palestine, p. 60. !§ lb. pp. 09, 97. 

Ill The B|irlng 8 rise at a level of about 1000 feet above tho Medi¬ 
terranean, and are joined by tho waters of the Hasbany coming 
down from tho westerrj slopes of Hermon (Condor, Tent-Work, 
216; Tristram, Land of Israel, 684). 

Explored by Robinson In 1838, and by Warren and Oonder. 
<89 P pt. 11 . 846 (1886), also Recovery of Jerusalem, 257. 

*** Generally known os the Siloam Tablet; SWP ii. 846 (1886); 
Recovery of Jerusalem. 2.57; ZDMG (1882), pp. 725-760; Sayce, 
UCM 877 ft.; Driver, lieh. Text of Norn. xv.; Pilcher, PSBA, 
xix. 166 ff. 
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forth from the limestone rock above the upper pool. 
The water is still carried by a conduit to Bethle¬ 
hem, and also fertilizes ‘ the gardens of Solomon * 
in the valley below. E. Hull. 

FOUNTAIN GATE.— See Gate and Jerusalem. 

FOUR.— See Number. 

FOURSQUARE.— Now that ‘square* is confined 
to that which has four equal sides, ‘ foursquare ’ is 
looked upon as redundant, though writers like 
Buskin, steeped in biblical pliraseqlogy, use it 
still. Formerly ‘square’ meant simply equal¬ 
sided, and the number of sides had to be expressed. 
Thus ‘ fivesquare,* 1 K taken from the text of 
the Geneva Bible, ‘the upper poste and side postes 
were fine sq^uare.* * Foursquare * is used of the altar 
of burnt-onering (Ex 27' 38'), of the incenso-altar 
(Ex 30^ 37“), and of the high priest’s breastplate 
(28'® 39*), the meaning being clearly expressed in 
30* ‘ A cubit shall be the length thereof, and a 
cubit the breadth thereof; foursquare shall it be * 
(ynq). It is also used of the borders of the brazen 
bases in Solomon’s temple (1 K 7®' yy'jp); of the 
inner court of Ezekiel’s tcmnle (Ezk 40‘’) and of 
the ‘ holy oblation * (48*®); and, finally, of the holy 
city, new Jerusalem (Rev 21'®, Terpdyujuoi). 

FOWL. —The word ‘ fowl,* now restricted to the 
domestic cock and hen, ‘ the barn-door fowl,* was 
formerly applied to all feathered animals, and occa¬ 
sionally even to all winged creatures. Thus Sir 11® 
in Wyclif’s tr“ of 1382 is ‘Short in foules (Vulg. 
in volatilibus) is a bee,* though Purvoy’s Revision 
of 1388 gives, ‘ A bee is Util among briddis.’ 
Indeed, when Wyclif has to make a distinction 
between feathered and unfeathored creatures that 
lly, he uses ‘ fowl * of the latter: Ezk 39'^ ‘ Sayo 
thou to eche br^d, and to alle foulis * 

Vulg. die om.ni volucri et universu avihus)^ though 
Rogers and Coverdale reverse the order, ‘ Speake 
unto alle the foules and euery byrde.** And AV 
uses ‘ fowls ’ of unfeathered winged creatures in 
Lv 11*® ‘All fowls that creep, going upon all four, 
shall be an abomination unto you’ (^'ivn Sb). 
This is WycUf’s tr** ‘Alle of foules (1388, ‘A1 
thing of foulis’) that goth on foure fecte*; after 
Vulg. Omne dc valuer thus quod grnditur super 
quatuor pedes ; and Tindale’s, ‘ all foules that 
crepe ana goo upon all iiii. shalbe an abhominacion 
unto you.^ The LXX has irdvra rd ipirerd rCov 
irereivCbv ; RV ‘ All winged creeping things * (see 
art. Creeping TniNGS).t T. Adams {Works, 

i. 13) distinguishes ‘fowls* from ‘flies’: ‘the 
eagles hunt no flies so long as there bo fowls in 
the air.* He thus uses ‘ fowls ’ exactly as we now 
use ‘ birds,’ and that was its commonest use by 
far. Thus Bacon, Essays (Gold. Treas. od. p. 181, 
1. 22), ‘ Why, doe you not think me as wise, as 
some Fowle are, that ever change their Aboad 
towards the Winter ? * 

RV accepts the AV rendering ‘ fowl * or ‘ fowls ’ 
throughout OT, except Lv 11% Ezk 39'^ already 
noted, and in the three passages in which the Hob. 
Is *ayi^, a bird of prey : Gn 15" (RV ‘ birds of 
prey’), Job 28* (RV ‘bird of prey’). Is 18® (RV 
‘ ravenous birds ’). Cf. Bacon, Essays (p. 240, 1. 2), 
‘ But now, if a Man can tame this Monster, and 
bring her to feed at the hand, and govern her, 

* The Geneva Bible of 1600 translated more accurately (as 
LXX E/frov ir«vrl w$ruv£), * Speake unto euerie feathered 
foulc.’ This was accepted liy AV, with marg. * to the fowl of 
evei^ has ‘Speak unto the birds of every sort’; 

Siegfried, Sprieh zu den mannig/ach besehunngten Vdgeln, 

t This use was either unknown to or ignored by Shakespeare 
when he wrote, Coinedy qf Errora, iii. i. 79— 

‘ I pray thee, let me in. 

Ay, when fowls have no feathers, and fish have no fin. 


and with her fly other ravening Fowle, and kill 
them, it is somewhat worth *; and Milton. PL 
X. 274— 

* A flock of ravenous fowl.' 

In Wis 19" ‘a now generation of fowls* {uiar 
dpvlujv) is changed into ‘a new race of 
birds.* In NT tho Gr. (always plu.) is either iSpv€ov 
(Rev 19'*- *') or TrareLvbv (Mt (i‘‘® 13^, Mk 4'** Lk 8® 
12-^ 13'*, Ac 10'* 11®), and, except in the two places 
in Ac, RV changes into ‘ birds.^ 

J. Hastings. 

FOWL. — Neither in AV nor in RV has any 
system been followed in tho rendering of tlio 
various words for birds in tho lleb. original. 
These words are—1, '6ph. This word signifies 

collectively birds or winged creatures, It is often 
in the construct state with the skies. It cor¬ 
responds with the Arab, iair, the root of which 
seems to signify to Jly. It ought to be tr^* every¬ 
where birds. It is, however, more generally tr*' 
fowl, but also often birds (Jor 4*®). It is usually 
collective (Ezk‘31®*'®), but sometimes singular (?) 
(Gn 121*80^ Lv 17'®). It is sometimes used for 
carrion birds (2 S 21'®). 

2. *ayit, usually collective (in Is 40" singular, 
applied to Cvrus) for birds of prey, is, however, ti*^ 
in AV fowls (Gn 15"), RV birds of prey ; also 
AV fowls (Job 28*, Is 18®), RV birds of prey and 
ravenous birds, AV and RV o'y ravenous birds 
(Ezk 39"). 

3. niDit zippCr is in many places a collective term 

for birds, from tho root nsy zdphar, to ‘ twitter,’ or 
‘ chirp,’ or ‘ wliistle ’ (cf. Arab, safar, to ‘ whistle *). 
It is used collectively, Gn 15", Lv 14"*®®, Ht 14", 
etc., where it is tr^* AV and RV ‘birds’; Dt 4'*, 
Neb 6'®, I’s 8®, where it is tr*' EV ‘ fowl.* It 
is sometimes in construct state with (Ezk 

17*® etc.), at others with (Ps 148'®). ^ippdr, 
like its Arab, equivalent \isfur, is also used for 
the smaller twittering birds, particularly the 
sparrow (Ps 84® etc.). 

The ^ippor is said to nest in tho cedar (Ps 104'*), 
to flee to the mountains (Ps IP), to he taken in 
nets and snares (Ps 124*, Pr 6®, Am 3®). Four 
dillerent ways of taking animals and birds are 
alluded to in a single passage (Job 18®*'®). In all 
there are seven difl’erent Heh. words for tlie various 
sorts of traps. The ‘cage full of birds’ (Jer 5**) 
may refer to the custom of hanging cages of birds 
on the trees, on which birdlime or snares are 
placed, or near which the sportsman lies concealed, 
to entice the birds by the singing of the eaotives 
(but see CAGE). The voice of tlie pppCr (Ec 12") 
is the morning song, announcing the daw n. 

4. ha'aUkdnAph (Vi 1'*), the ‘ possessor of 
a wing,* is a figurative expression for a bird. 

8. In NT (and Sir 43'") irereivd (or rd tt.) is general 
for birds, by which it is tr"* in RV, wliile AV gives 
fowls C^lt 13", Lk 13'*). When birds of prey are 
intended fipvea is used (Rev 19'*). 

Birds are divided into clean and unclean (Dt 
14"**®). Lv gives the list only of tlie unclean birds 
(IP®'*®). Tho ‘fowls that creep’ or ‘creeping 
thing that flicth,* RV ‘winged creeping things’ 
(Lv 1120 . 23^ Rt 14'*), may refer to such as the bats, 
and the insects that do not leap as well as fly (see 
full discussion in art. CREEriNQ Things). Tho 
birds allowed in sacrifice were turtle-doves and 
pigeons (Lv 1'®*'*), and ^ipp6rim (Lv 14"*®®). The 
last were prob. any twitterers or clean birds except 
the two aoove mentioned. Among tho birds men¬ 
tioned as having been used as food are quails, 
partridges, fatted fowls (harburim, 1 K 4% see 
Cock), and fowl {z%pp6r, Nch 6'®). Tho last may 
refer to small birds. It is prob. tliat the sparrows, 
sold two for a farthing and five for two farthings 
(Mt 10**, Lk 12®), were for food. They and other 
small birds are caught and sold in immense numbers 
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at this day, and at prices similar to those of our 
Saviour’s day. Cocks and hens are mentioned in 
NT, and were douhtless used for food. 

The migrations of birds are especially noteworthy 
in the Holy Land, as a country midway between 
the tropics and cooler rej^ions of the north. They 
are noted in Scripture (Ca Jer 8^). 

Their singing is also alluded to (Ec 12“*, Ps 104*^), 
and their flight (Ex ID**, Dt 32^^' 

,.Eggs were eaten (Lk IP-). The e^'gs of wild 
birds, on which the hen was sittiii^^^ could be 
taken, but not the hen at the same time {Dt 22^). 
Ostrich eggs are mentioned (Job 39^*, see Ostrich). 
‘Eggs that are left’ (Is 10^'*) may refer to the 
supplementary eg^s of the ostrich, or to the nests 
that have been deserted owing to fright of the 
parent birds. Eggs of serpents are alluded to (Is 
69^). For the expression ‘ sittetli on eggs’ (Jer 
17^^ RV, AVm ‘ gatherethyoung’), see PARTiaDCiK. 
Birds’ nests are often found in places of worship 
(Ps 84*). For general subjeet of birds, their habits, 
etc., see Natural History. G. E. Post. 

FOWLER is marked by the Oxf, Eng. Diet, as 
‘ now rare,* the more commonplace ‘ bird-catcher ’ 
being its substitute. It is found in AV, Ps 124^ 
ptep. of [lyp;] to lay snares); IIos 9® 
fall]) ; Ps 91*, Pr G* (c^ip;, found also in Jer 5^*, A V 
‘ he that setteth snares ’ ; RV ‘ fowlers,’ which is 
Wyclif’s word). Shaks. has the word but once— 
Mxds. Night's Dream^ III. ii. 20— 

* Aa wild geese that the creeping fowler eye.* 

For Fowling see under Hunting. 

FOX (Sv^bI shii'dl, dXwTr/L wipes). —There can be 
no doubt that shiTdl meant both jackal and fox. 
It is used in the sing, only once in OT (Neh 4*), 
where the intention is doubtless to refer to a 
small animal, and fox is more likely to bo meant 
than jackal. The plural shudlim is used in a 
number of jdaces in OT. AV has tr^ it in all of 
them foxc^. In two of these (Jg IfP, Ps 63’^) the 
context makes it pretty certain that the jackal is 
intended. In the first passage Samson is said 
to have caught 300 shudlim. This would be 
well-nigh impossible in the case of foxes, which 
are shy, solitary animals, but not diflicult in that 
of jackals, which are gregarious. In the second 
the expression ‘they shall be a portion for foxes’ 
implies a carrion-eater. Foxes may sometimes 
join other animals in feasting on the slain, but it 
IS jackals that share with vultures the carrion of 
a batt lelieJd. In the other passages of OT shii'dlim 
may mean either animal, though the context points 
rather to the habits of the fox than to those of the 
jackal. 'Phus La 5^* represents sh d'dlhn as walking 
on the ruins of Zion, and Ezk 13^ * shudlim in the 
deserts’ (RV ‘waste places’), and Ca 2^® apeaks of 
‘the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the vinos* 
(RV ‘vineyards’). A special word for jackals 
occurs in OT d''n (see Dragon under o'jcJ, and 
Jackal). 

The Gr. dXwTrT;^ means the fox only. In NT the 
sing, occurs once (Lk 13*-), wdiere Herod is spoken 
of os a fox. Here the reference is to the woll- 
knowm cunning of this animal. It occurs twice in 
the pill. (Mt 8‘^, Lk 9®*) ‘foxes have holes.’ 

The fox of Syria does not differ es.sentially from 
the common fox of Europe, Vulpcs vulgaris^ L. 
Its body is about 14 in. long, and its bushy tail 
almost as long. It is of a grey colour, has a long 
pointed snout, and small cunning eyes. It is a 
nocturnal animal, prowling about houses and en¬ 
campments. It caidures poultry, and small birds 
and animals. It is also very fond of grajies, and 
both it and the jackal do much mischief in vine¬ 
yards. G. E. Post. 


FRAGMENT.—The w'ord sMapa (from kMcip, to 
break) is used in the plu. {KX&apara) of the re¬ 
mains of tlie loave.s ami fishes in the account of 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand (Mt 14-®, Mk 
6 ^*, Lk Jn ^*), the Four Thousand (Mt IS*’, 
Mk 8 "^), and in the reference to these miracles (Mk 
819 .it 13 U 3 ej nowhere else in NT. * 

The Versions have offered a great variety of tr”. Wyclif 
varifs In'twoen ‘ broken gobbets’ (Mt 1420 ), ‘relefls’ (Mt 1687, 
Mk 88, Jn C 12 -13), and ‘broken meat’ or ‘metis.’ Tind. has 
‘gobbets' in Mt 1420 and Mk b-w, elsewhere ‘broken meate’ 
(1.626 cd. in Mk 820 ‘ Icviriges'). Rogers (Matthew’s Bible) 
intrcxluces ‘ scrappes ’ (Mt 1420 ), has ‘ gobbettes’ in Mk 648, and 
‘ broken meate' in the rest. Coverdale gives ‘ broken meate ’ 
everywhere except Mk 648 * broken neces.' The Great Bible offers 
‘fragments’ os a new tr“(Mtl 420 ), and ‘leauingos’ (Mk 820), 
says simply ‘ baskettes full thor of’ in Mk 048, and for the rest 
has * brok« Ti meate.’ The Geneva and Bishops’ Bibles follow 
Uie Great Bible in all places except Mk 043 ‘fragments,’ and 
(G«-n. 1500 only) Mt 1687 ‘fragments' again. The Rhemish NT 
prefers ‘fragments’ everywhere exoopl Mt 1420 ‘leanings.* 
AV accepts ‘fragments’ in all but the two passages which 
refer to tne miracle of the Four Thousand, where it falls back 
on the rendering ‘broken meat.’ RV chooses ‘broken pieces’ 
(wbi(i;h has appeared only once before, Mk 648 Cov.), and uses 
it consistently throughout. 

Why were the Revisers not content wdth AV 
‘ fragments ’ ? ‘ For .some mysterious reason,’ says 
Sir Edmund Beckett [Should the Revised New 
Test, he Authorised? 1882, p. 91), ‘they prefer 
“broken pieces” to “ fragments that remained 
over” of the two sets of loaves and fishes. We 
have all heard of “ broken victuals ” ; but the 
victuals were once whole, and had been broken. 
Each piece of bread or fish is a piece, and not 
broken, though broken off, if they will be so pre¬ 
cise. But a fragment is a piece broken off. So 
here is another miserable bit of pedantry of some 
kind, and for some unknown reason, wliieli only 
turns right into wrong for nothing ; for the AV is 
certainly quite as accurate a translation : indeed 
the Durham Greek professor said more so.’ 

But there arc two good reasons. In the first 
place the word ‘ fragment’ carries, and has ahvays 
carried, a sense of contempt. Shaks. uses the 
word seven times, and this is always present, 
mostly prominent. The aptest instance is perhaps 
Trail, and Cress. V. ii. 159— 

‘ The fragments, scrape, the bits, and greaay relique* 

Of her o’or-eateu faith, are bound to Diomed.’ 

Cf. T. Fuller, JIolij IVarre, iv. 16 (p. 195), ‘Yea, 
now full willingly would the Cliiistians have 
accepted the terms formerly ottered them; and 
now their hungrie stomachs would make dainties 
of those conditions which before, wdien full of 
pride, they threw away as fragments.’ In the 
.‘second place the ‘ broken pieces ’ were not frag¬ 
ments 01 larger pieces ; all that the disciples gave 
to the multitude w'ere ‘ broken pieces,’ and these 
w'hicli were gathered up were the broken pieces 
that w ere in excess of the requirements. 

J. Hastings. 

FRAME.—To ‘ frame ’ (from Old Eng. framian^ 
to profit, succeed) is primarily to make good pro¬ 
cess, to prosper, as Melville, Diary, p. 272, ‘ The 
Bischope haiu lurked a yeir or twa lyk a tod in 
his boll, as his custom was when things framed 
nocht with him.’ 'I’hen it is used in a neutral 
.‘^ense, to get on w ell or ill os the case may be, as 
Rutherford, Letters, No. xxxii., ‘But let ua, how¬ 
ever matters frame, cast over the affairs of the 
bride upon the Bridegiooin.’ And then come the 
various transitive meanings of preparing, fitting 
for use. In AV the verb is used with a direct 
object, except once w ith a foil, infinitive. 

1. To contrive, to manage, Jg 12® ‘he could 
not frame to pronounce it right" (js 157 }* lit. 

‘ fix to sj)eak so,’ perhaps ‘ fix tiie mind,’^ i.e, 
catch the slight difference in the pronunciation). 

* Itg occurrences in LXX are Lv ‘28 621, jg 953 195 ^ 1 s 801*. 
2 8 1121. 22, Kzk 1819; where KV give ‘piece,* except Jg 19* 

‘ morsel ’ (of bread), and Kxk 18i9 • handful' (of barley). 
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Cf. Return from Parnass. IV. v. 62 (2nd pt.), 

* Schollera must frame to liuo at a low sayle.* 

2. To direct, Hos S'* ‘ They will not frame their 

doings to turn unto their God* (un: lit. as 

AVm ‘they will not give’; RV as AVm. ‘Their 
doings will not siiller them to turn unto their 
God,^ with AV text in marg.). Cf. Rutherford, 
LetterHi No. clxxxvii., ‘ Frame yourself for Christ, 
and gloom not upon his Cross’: Ps 145-* (L. M.), 
Stern, and llopk.— 

* Therefore my mouth and lips I’ll frame 
To Hpeak the praises of the Lord.* 

3. To form, la 29*® ‘ Shall the thing framed say 
of him that framed it, Ho had no understanding ? * 

; Anier. RV ‘formed’); and in llV, 
Job 10® ‘Thine hands have framed mo and fashioned 
me’ AV ‘made me’). So Ps IOC***, Stern, 

and Hopk.— 

‘ Upon the hill of Iloreb they an idol-calf did frame ’; 
and Shaks. Merck, of Venice^ I. i. 61— 

* Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time.* 

4. To fit together, make, Eph 2^* ‘ all the build¬ 
ing fitly framed together ’ {a-vvapfxoXoyoviJitvr }); He 
IP ‘ the worlds were framed by the word of God ’ 
{KaTTjpTladai ); and in RV, Eph 4** ‘ all the body 
fitly framed and knit together ’ {<rvvap/xo\oyovfj.€vop). 
Cf. Spenser, FQ ii. ii. 30— 

* And, thinking of those branches green to frame 

A girlond for her dainty forehead fit, 

He pluokt a bough ; out of whose rift there came 

Smal drops of gory blond, that trickled do^vn the same.* 

6. To devise, Ps 50*® ‘ thy tongue frameth 
deceit ’ (i'P¥ti); 94"® ‘ which frametli mi.schief ’ 
{it ); Jer 18** ‘ Behold, I frame evil against you ’ 
(n;f'i’); and in Amer. RV, I)t SV-^* ‘ I Know their 
imagination which they frame ’ lit. ‘ do,’ 

EV ‘go about’). So Barclay (1514), Cyt. (Percy 
Soc.) 23— 

' Than frame they fraudes men slyly to begyle ’; 
and Ps 10®, Stern, and Hopk.— 

* In these devices they have framed 

Let them bo taken sure.’ 

6. To express, embody, 2 Mac 15®® ‘speech 
finely framed delighteth the ears of them that 
read the story ’ {t 6 rijs KaraaKevrjs roO \6yov ; RV 
‘ the fashioning of the language ’). A V is a modifi¬ 
cation of the Geneva tr", ‘ the setting out of the 
matter,’ and may be illustrated from Milton, PL 
V. 460— 

* His wary speech 

Thus to th* empyreal minister he framed.' 

As a suhst. ‘ frame ’ occurs twice in AV, and 
means something constructed. 1. The structure 
of the body, Ps 103*® ‘ he knoweth our frame; he 
rememboreth that we are dust ’ (ui^9« To this 
RV adds Ps 139*® ‘ My frame was not hidden from 
thee, when I was made in secret * (’pyy, AV ‘ my 
substance,’ AVm ‘ or, strength ; or, body ’); and 
Amer. RV, Job 41*® ‘his [leviathan’s] goodly 
frame ’ Cisij; pn, EV ‘ his comely proportion’). So 
frequently in Paraphrases in Verse (1775), as bV — 

* With sympathetic feelings touch’d 

He knows our feeble frame ’; 

and 61®— 

* We know, that when the soul uncloath’d 
Shall from this body flie. 

Twill animate a purer frame 
With life that cannot die.’ 

2. The structure of a city, Ezk 40* ‘ a very high 
mountain, by which was as the frame of a city ’ 
(Tjrnjijip}, Davidson, ‘ a building of a city, that is, 
a city-like or citadel-like building’). 

3. RV adds Nu 4*®* *®, a frame fitted together for 
carrying things upon (e'lD, AV ‘ bar ’). 

J. Hastings. 

FRANKINCENSE (n^^/ Ithhdndhf hi^ay- 
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aw^s ).—LebhSndh is erroneously tr^* in some places 
in AV ‘ incense ’ (Is 43-‘ 60®, Jer 6 ®® etc. Tn RV it 
is correctly rendered fmnJdnceiise). Incense, how¬ 
ever, is the proper rendering of another word 
kUOrdh. This substance was compounded of f. 
and other aromatic gums, and seasoned with salt 
(Ex 30**®*®®), OT sweety i.e. not so seasoned (Ex 25®, 
Lv 16*®). All incense not so made was' a strange 
incense, and could nob bo ollered (Ex 30®, cf. 
‘strange lire’ Lv 10*). 

F. is the fragrant resin of an Indian tree, Bosivcl- 
lia serrata^ Stackh., procured by slitting the bark. 
It is imported through Arabia (Is 60®, Jer 6 "®). It 
is known in Arabia by a name kindred to the 
Heb., i.e. luhdn. It was one of the gifts ottered 
by the Magi (Mt 2 **). The ‘incense’of both A V 
and RV (Rev 8 ®) should bo ‘frankincense.’ 

G. E. Post. 

FRANKISH VERSION.— See Versions. 

FRANKLY. —In Lk 7*® the verb ^apltraro is tr** 
‘he frankly forgave.’ The older VSS have simply 
‘he forgave’ (except Wyclif, 1380, ‘ ho gaf frely’), 
and RV returns to that. The |)urpose of the AV 
translators was, no doubt, to bring out on a special 
occasion the fecial force of this word, which, as 
Bruce says {Expos. Gr. Test, ad loc.)t is a warmer 
word than and was welcome to St. Luke 

as containing the idea of grace (x^pts). It occurs 
only in the writings of St. Luke (Lk 7®** ®®- ®®, Ac 3*® 
0511:16 272 ^) and St. Paul (Ro 8 ®®, 1 Co 2*®, 2 Co 
07.10 12 *®, Gal 3 *®, Eph 4*®, Ph 1 ®® 2 ®, Col 2 *® 3 *® Mr, 
Philcm ®®). 

The Eng. word ‘frankly’ is used, not in the 
mod. sen.se of candidly^ openly^ but in the old and 
literal sense of freely^ unrestrainedly^ as in Elyot, 
The Governour^ ii. 2.S4, ‘ puttynge out of their citio 
their women and all that were of yeres unhabill 
for the warrea, that they mought more frankely 
sustayne famyue’; and in Shaks. Meas. for Meas, 
HI. i. 106— 

' 0 , wore it but my life, 
rid throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly ae a pin.’ 

J. Hastings. 

FRANTICK.— Sir 4®® ‘Be not as a lion in thy 
hou.se, nor frantick among thy servants’ {<paPTa<rio- 
KoirCfy, lit. ‘conceiving fancies,’ RV ‘fanciful*; 
Fritz.sche understands ‘ suspicious,’ ‘ mistrustful,* 
argwohnisch, and is followed by Ball [QP£] ; but 
Bi.ssell thinks the AV tr. suits the context best, 
and translates ‘as a crazy man’). Tindale has 
‘frantick’ for AV ‘lunatick’ in Mt 17*® ‘Master 
have mercy on my sonne for ho is franticke ’; and 
Sir T. More (JVorkeSf p. 270) uses the word in nearly 
the same sense of Luther, ‘ And therfore among 
many folishe wordes of Luther, as foolishe as euer 
heretyko spake, he iicucr spake a more frantike, 
than in that he saith that God hath nede of our 
faith.’ 

FRAY occurs in Zee 1 ®* of the terrifying of the 
‘ horns ’ of the Gentiles, and ‘ fray away ’ in Dt 28®®, 
Jer 7®® of the driving away of >vild beasts from a 
dead body (all as tr“ of ^'■^^^). Amer. RV prefers 
‘frighten.’ ‘Fray’ is also found in 1 Mac 14*® 
‘ every man sat under his vine and his fig tree, and 
there was none to fray them’( ojJ/c ijp 6 
avTovs, RV ‘ to make them afraid ’); and ‘ fray 
away’ iu Sir 22 ®® ‘whoso casteth a stone at the 
birds frayeth them away ’ (dirocrojSei atrrd). 

Fray Is what philologists call an aphetic form of ‘affray.’ 
That IS to say, tne old vb. * affray ’ loat its unaccented initial 
vowel by aphesis os ‘esquire ’ became ‘squire,’ and the 

like; and this happened to ‘affray* while still spelt ‘afray,’ a 
spelling preserved In Its past ptep. * afraid ’ ( = ‘ afrayed *). To 
‘fray’ is therefore originally to ‘disturb’ (Anglo-Fr. afrayer, 
late Lat. ex-fridare, from ex and fridua [Old High Gor. /fiou], 
' peace ’), a meaning well illustrated by the examples In Av. 
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In Hob lOH Cov. uhcb both forms, ‘Yeo as a lyon roarcth he, 
that they maye be afrayed, like the children of the see: that I 
tliev may be scarred awayo from E^ipte, as men scarre byrdes : I 
and frayed awaye (as doiics use to be) from the Asslrians londe.' 
The only occurrence of the vh. In Shaks. is Trail, and CresH. \ 
Id. ii. 24 ; * She does so blush, and fetches her wind so short, as | 
If she were frayed with a sprite.' J, HASTINGS. 

FRECKLE.—In Lv 13^ Tindale uses this word ! 
as tr“ of Ileb. hOhah^ which occurs only in tliis | 
place: ‘Yf tliere appeare in their Ileah a glister- j 
ynge white somewhat blackesli, then it is but j 
freKols growen upp in the skynne: and he is J 
cleane.^ Wyclif’s tr“ (1882) was ‘a wemme of 
whijt colour/ (1388) ‘a spotte of whijt colour* 
(after Vulg. urutcula coloris candidi^ whence also 
Douay, ‘ a spotte of white colour ’). Cov. preferred 
‘a wnyte scabbe,’ Gen. ‘a white spot.* But the 
Bishous* restored ‘freckle* (in sing, ‘a freckle’), 
and tliat was accepted by AV, ‘a freckled spot.’ 
RV prefers ‘a tetter,* for the Heb. means more 
than we now understand by ‘ freckle,* though that 
word formerly described an eruption on the skin, 
as in Whitehead, GoaVs Beard— 

* The frocklca, blotchea, and parch'd sklna, 

The worms, which, like black-hen/lcd pins, 

Peep through the damask «‘heek, or rise 
On noses bloated out of size. 

Are things which females ought to dread.’ 

The word occurs also in Preface to AV 1011, ‘A 
man may be counted a vertuous man, though hee 
haue made many slips in his life (els, there were 
none vertuous, lor in many thinas we offend all)y 
also a comely man and lonely, tliough hoe haue 
some warts vpon his liand, yea, not onely freakles 
vpon his face, but also skarres*—where also the 
word probably means more than it does now. See 
Tetter. J. Hastings. 

FREE, FREEDOM, FREELY. —The adj. free 

* has been a chief heirloom from Saxon times, and 
has made a figure in all stages of the national 
story. Perhaps no other Saxon atB. is comparable 
for length ancl variety of career. Originally mean¬ 
ing lordly, noble, gentle, it has with each change 
of the national aim so changed its usage as still to 
take a prominent place. In the growth of the 
municipal bodies the privileged members were 
designated free-men ; in the constitutional struggles 
it managea to represent the idea of liberty; and 
in these latter days, when social equality is the 
universal pretension, it signilies the iuanners 
thereon attendant in the modern coupling/rcfi and 

—Earle, Philology of the Eng, Tongue^, 413. 

The most modern meaning to be found in AV is 
also the most common, and it may be best to begin 
with that and work backwards. 

1 . At liberty, not fettered, whether physically, 
as Milton, Samson Agonistes, 1235— ■ 

* My heels are fetter’d, but my fist is free ’; 

or morally, as Locke, Human Underst. ii. xxi. 8, 

* So far as a man has a power to think or not to 
think, to move or not to move, according to the 
preference or direction of his oivn mind, so far is 
a man free.’ So .lob 3^® ‘The small and great are 
there; and the servant is free from his master’ 
('ipiijO, the common Heb. word), and 1 P 2*® ‘As 
free, and not using your liberty for a cloke of 
maliciousness, but as Uie servants of God * {iXei^Oepos, 
the common Gr. word). 

Passages deservinu attention are: (1) Ps 88» ‘ Free among the 
dead* (Tjn RV ‘cast oflf amon^ the dead,* RVm ‘cast 

away ’). uitzig, Ewald, and others tr. ‘ among the dead is m/ 
couch ’ (taking from something: spread, a couch, after 
the doubtful occurrence in Ezk ^7 '^); but most edd. now, as 
AV or RV (taking: the word oa the adj. usually tr<* ‘free’). 
Oheyne in ‘Parchment* Pffafjn#(iaS4)mves, ‘I am one turned 
adrift among the dead'; but in Book of Baalmt (ISsSS), ‘ I am a 
freedmau among the dead,* remarking there, ‘The psalmist 


alludes to the grim eulogy of death in his favourite poem Job 
(see above]. But he gives a new turn to the phniso. Unlike 
Job, ho regards such freedom as the reverse of a benefit’— 
which Kirkpatrick describes as ‘a far-fetched interj'rctation.* 
There is no question, however, that the phrase recalls Job 31* 
to our minds, and yet that the word is used here, and here only, 
in a bad sense. It means either separated from human friend¬ 
ship, or more probably from divine protection. Delitzsch’s 
inter(>rctation, set free, discharged, from the responsibilities of 
life, like Lat. defunctus, is less appropriate to the context. The 
cognate subst. is used in 2 K 158-2Ch26*i of 

the separate house or lazaretto to which Uzziah was confined. 
(2) Ac 222« ‘ And Paul said. But I was fres born.’ The Gr. ii 
simply 'Eyi )uti * But I was even born ’; the word 

to be supplied is, however,‘ Roman,’ from the jirevious 
verse : so RV ‘ But I am a Roman born.’ 

RV adds Is 45^® ‘be shall let my exiles go free* 
for AV ‘ let go my captives* (nVi;';). 

2 . Unhindered, unimpeded, as Shaks. Lovds 
Labo^ir^s Lost, V. ii. 732, ‘ For mine own part, I 
breathe free breath.’ So 1 Es 4®^ ‘And that all 
they that went from Babylon to build the city 
.should have free liberty* {uirdpxen' r^v iXevdeplav, 
KV ‘should have their freedom’); 2 Th 3^ ‘Pray 
for us, that the word of the Lord may have free 
course* (rp^XT?* lit. ‘may run,’ as AVm and RV). 
The AV tr“ is a combination of Tind. ‘maye have 
fre passage * and Rhem. ‘ may have course’; RV is 
a return to Wyclif’s ‘that the word of God renne.’ 
RV adds with this sense 1 Co 7®® ‘ If the husband 
he dead, she is free to be married to whom she 
will * {tXevO^pa, AV ‘ at liberty ’). 

3. Exempt, Dt 24® ‘ When a man hath taken a 
now wife he shall not go out to war, neither shall 
ho be charged with any business; but he shall be 
free at home one year’ (*p^), i.e. exempt from public 
duties. 1 Ch U'*® ‘ the Levites, who remaining in 
the chambers were free’ (o'i’o?, RV ‘free from 
service’); 1 Mac 15’ ‘And as concerning Jenisalem 
and the sanctuary, let them he free ’ {iXeidepa, sc. 
from tribute); Mtl5*=Mk7“ ‘he shall be free* 
—words added in italics to complete the sense 
without equivalent in Greek ; they are omitted by 
RV; Mt ‘Then are the children free.’ RV 
adds He 13® ‘ Be ye free from the love of money * 
{deptXdpyvpos 6 rpdrroi, AV ‘ Let your conversation be 
without covetousness’; RVin ‘Let your turn of 
mind he free’: Vaughan is more modern and 
literal, ‘ Let your disposition be unavaricious’). 

4. Acquitted after trial, often equivalent to 
innocent, as Shaks. Hamlet, il. ii. 590— 

‘ He would drown the stage with tears, 

And cleave the general ear with horrid speech ; 

Make mad the guilty, and anpal the free, 

Confound the ignorant; ana amaze, Indeed, 

The very faculty of eyes and ears.’ 

In AV, Nil ; and the verb Ro 6 ’ ‘ For he 

that is dead is freed from sin ’ {bebiKaLorrai, RV ‘ is 
ju.stified ’), i.e. is acquitted from the guilt of sin. 

6 . Voluntary, g7'atuitous. Ex 21 “ ‘then shall 
she go out free without money* (Djn, RV ‘for 
nothing’). So the phrase ‘free gift,’ 1 Es 2® 
{evxaa, i.e. votive oUeiings, RV ‘gifts that were 
vowed’) ; Jth 4^^ (iKonaia bbpara), 1 Mac 10^ {bbfxa, 
RV ‘ a gift ’) ; Ro 5^®* (xipio'/xa [not in v.^®, but 
understood tliere also], a word which is almost 
peculiar to St. Paul, occurring elsewhere only in 
1 P 4^'>, and ‘is u.sed of those special endowments 
which come to every Christian as the result of 
God’s free favour (x«fp‘ 5 ) to men, and of the 
consequent gift of faith * — Sanday - Headlam, 
Homans, p. 358 tf. It is tr** ‘ free gift’ only in Ro 
51 ®. 18 ^ iQ which RV adds 6 ®®; elsewhere simply 
‘gift’). So a^ain we find ‘free offering’ for the 
usual ‘freewill olfering’ in Ex 36®, Am 4®, Jth 
16^ 

6 . Generous or even noble, the earliest meaning 
of the word according to Earle (as above), who 
quotes Shaks. Trail, and Cress, iv. v. 139— 

j ‘ I thank thee, Hector; 

Thou art too gentle and too free a man.* 
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This is Chaucer’s meaning also in Nonne Preestes 
Tale, 94 - 

‘ For oertos, what so any woinnmn solth, 

We alle desyren, if it miphto be, 

To han housbondes hardy, wyse, and free.' 

This sense occurs twice in AV, 2 Ch 29*^ * And the 
congregation brought in sacrifices and thank ofler- 
ings; and as many as were of a free heart burnt 
otterings’ (RV ‘willing’), and Ps 6P^ ‘uphold me 
with thy free spirit’ (RV ‘with a free spirit,* 
Amer. RV and RVm ‘willing’; both an;, which as 
a subst. means ‘prince,’ ‘noble,’ in Pr 25^ and 
elsewhere). 

On PB 6112 F^rlo (Th$ Psalter qf 1689, p. 290) aaya, ' So 1636 
[Ooverdale’B Bible] after the Vulg. et spiritu princij^i confirma 
fne '—which, again, is after Sept. wnCfjutri frtptrc* yui. 

Here there can be no doubt that * free' was used, not in any of 
its lower senses, as when it is the equivalent of liber as opposed 
to sennis ; or even in the sense of liberal, bounteous in gifts; 
but (inclusive perhaps of this latter) with special eye to that 
higher sense of lonlly, noble, generous, princely, royal; which 
is conspicuous in the best mediteval usage of the word, and 
which qualifliKl it to represent principalis and xyt/xtuxip. Keble 
brought this out well— 

‘ With that free Spirit blest, 

Who to the contrite can dispense 
The princely heart of innocence.' 

Keble, it should bo added, has also suggested the correct 
translation. What the psalmist prays for is not, as AV, that he 
may be upheld by Clod’s free Spirit, but, os UV, that under the 
influence of the Spirit of God his own spirit may become willing 
or spontaneous in the right. 

Freedom in Ac 22^ ‘ With a great sum obtained 
I this freedom,’ is Roman citizenship {iroXirda, 
RV ‘citizenship’). See (^ITIZENSHIP. RV has 
changed ‘ liberty ’ of AV into ‘ freedom ’ for Gr. 
i\€vdepla in Gal 1 P 2^®, though retaining 

‘liberty’ for the same Gr. word in Ro 8^^, 1 Co 
10=», 2 Co 3'^ Gal Ja 1'^ 2 P 2^». In every 

case but tho last it is the freedom of those who are 
not under law but under grace; ‘ freedom ’ is 
therefore tho best word, and might have been used 
throughout. See Liberty. 

Freely is found in tho sense of (1) unrestrainedly, 
as in Lv 14®^ Wyc. ‘And whanne ho had left the 
^arewe to flo in to the feeld frely ’; and in AV 
Gn 2^® ‘ Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
freely eat’ (‘?3xn Vds, lit. ‘eating thou shalt eat,’ as 
AVm; so 1 S 14®®); Ad. Est 10^® ‘ that the Jews 
may freely live after their own laws ’ (xpwOai, RV 
‘ live ’); Ac 2^ ‘ let me freely speak unto you ’ {i^bv 
elvdv fierd, Trapprjaias, RV ‘ I may say unto you 
freely ’); 26^® ‘ I speak freely ’ {irappTja'ial^bfjLevos 
XaXw) ; to which RV adds Jn 2^® ‘when men have 
drunk freely’ {brav fieOvcrOuxrip), lit. ‘when they are 
drunken,’ as Lk 12'“‘, and as Vulg, here ‘ cum ineb* 
riati fuerint.’ Wyclif has ‘whanne men ben 
fulfillid’ (1382 ‘filled’); Tind. ‘when men be 
dronke,’ so Matthew’s and the Great Bibles ; Cov. 

* whan they are dronken ’; but the Geneva pre¬ 
ferred ‘ when men have wel droncke,’ and it was 
followed by Bish., Rhem., and AV. RV is a com¬ 
promise between the two older translations. 

(2) For nothing, gratuitously: the most common 
meaning. It occurs in Nu 11® ‘We remember the 
fish, which we did eat in Egypt freely’ (ajn ‘CTatis,’ 
or os RV ‘for nought’). ‘Freely^ was Wyclif’s 
tr“ [1388, but 1382 ‘ gladly’], and he no doubt used 
the word in the sense of ‘ for nothing’ after LXX 
b(j)piiv and especially Vulg. gratis, which gave 
the Douay ‘ gratis ’; ‘ freely ’ is the Bishops’ word 
also; but all others ‘for nought’ (Tind., Kog.), or 
‘for naught’ (Cov., Gen.). Also in 1 Mac 10®* ‘I 
freely set at liberty every one of the Jews’ {d<pLrfpu 
iXevOipay dwpedv, KV ‘ I set at liberty without 
price’); cf. Lk 4^® Tind. ‘frely to set at liberty 
them that are bruised ’ (an attempt to express 
the pre;piant phrase dvoareiXai Ttdpavar/x^vovs iv 
d<p^(T€i, lit. ‘ to send away the shattered [so as to 
be] in relea.se ’). And in NT dwpedv ‘ as a gift,’ from 
ifaped, a gift, is so rendered in Mt 10* Ro 3**, 


2 Co IP, Rev 21® 22^^ where the prominent thought 
is the grace (CTatis) of the giver, as Mt 10* ‘ freely 
ye received, freely give.’ And this is no doubt the 
meaning in Ro 8®^ and 1 Co 2^® where is 

ti^ ‘freely give.’ Illustrations are Ex 2pi Wyc. 
‘ sche .schal go out freli without money ’ (AV ‘ free,’ 
RV ‘ for nothing ’); Is 52® Cov. ‘ my people is frely 
caried awaye ’ (EV ‘ for nought ’); and Shaks. 
Winters Tale, i. i. 19, ‘ You pay a great deal too 
dear for what’s given freely.’ 

(3) Voluntarily, spontaneously, apj)roaching the 
meaning of ‘ generous,’ ‘ noble ’ j^iven last for 
‘ free ’: Ps 64® ‘ 1 will freely sacrifice unto thee ’ 
RV ‘with a freewill ollering,’ after most 
commentators, but Cheyne prefers ‘with a free 
will ’ both here and at Nu 15®); Hos 14^ ‘ I will 
heal their backsliding, I will love them freely’ 
(n^i;, LXX 6/40X67^5, Vulg. spontanee, Wyc. [1382] 
‘ of my free will,’ [1388] ‘ wilfuli ’; Rog. ‘ wyth al my 
heart,’ Gen. ‘ frely,’ Don. | voluntarily,^ Cheyne 
‘spontaneously’). And this is the meaning of 
‘freely ’ in Ezr 2^ (RV ‘willingly’) 7^®, where it is 
used to bring out the force of the Heb. verb. This 
is Milton’s meaning {PL viii. 443) where God ad¬ 
dresses Adam— 

* My imaf^e, not imparted to the brute ; 

Whose fellowship therefore, unmeet for thee. 

Good reason waa thou freely shouldst dislike.' 

Freeman: 1 Es 3^® {iXevBepos ); 1 Co 7” ‘ the Lord’s 
freeman’ {direXevOepos, RV ‘freedman’), so as to 
bring out the spiritual emancipation and to dis¬ 
tinguish from tho natural ‘freeman’ (Aej5^?«pof) 
following. RV adds Col 3^^ {iXe^Oepos, AV ‘ free ’). 

Freewoman; 1 Mac 2^^, Gal 4®** ®®, all iXevdipa, 

of tho natural condition, and directly (mposed to 
‘bond-slave’ (1 Mac) or ‘bondmaid*’ (Gal). RV 
adds Gal 4®k J. Hastings. 

FREEWILL OFFERING*—See Sacrifice. 

FREQUENT. —In the sense of crowded, well- 
attended, ‘frequent’ is common in writers of the 
17th cent, and earlier, as a ‘ frequent assembly ’— 
Sanderson, Worlcs, ii. 242, 258, a ‘ frequent college ’; 
‘the College was sa frequent as the roumes war 
nocht able to receaue them’—Melvill, Diary, 60. 
The sense in which the word occurs in AV is akin 
to this, but more exactly well-acquainted, convers¬ 
ant : 2 Co 11®* ‘ in prisons more frequent,’ exactly 
as Knox, Worlcs, iv. 139, ‘Be frequent in the 
proi)hetis and in the epistillis of St. Paul.’ The 
Gr. is TrepKTffOTlpccs, and RV follows Bish. and Rhem. 
‘more abundantly,’ the other VSS having ‘more 
plenteously.’ Amer. RV and RVm give ‘fre¬ 
quent’ in 1 S 3^ for ‘open’ of AV, ‘the word of 
tho Lord was precious in those days ; there was no 
open vision’ (pc; j'lTij pNt). 

FRET.—To ‘fret’ is primarily to eat up, con¬ 
sume {for, intensive prefix, and ctan to eat, like 
Ger. ver-essof), os in Alisaunder of Macedoine 
(E.E.T.S.)i. 1159— 

* Fayre handes and feete froaten too the bonne.’ 

But a very early meaning and very common is to eat 
into, gnaw, corrode, as of a disease, and the word 
being used in this sen.se by Tind. in Lv 1351- 
14^, it was retained in AV. The uses in AV, 
then, are— 

1. Transitively: 1. Literally to eat away, cor¬ 
rode, Lv 13®^* ®® 14^^ ‘ a fretting leprosy’’ (nin)f 
and 13®® ‘ it is fret * inward ’ (n^^^). So 

* It will be observed that in Lv 13 W * it is fret inward,' fret is 
the past ptep. Of. More, Utopia, i. (I<umby, p. 46,1.14), * For 
he (and that no marveilo) beyngo so touched on the quicke, and 
hit on the gaule, so fret, so fumed, and chafed at it, and was in 
such a rage that he could not refraine hiniselfe from chldlnge, 
skolding, railing, and reviling,' Similar forms are ' lift’ On 7^'^, 
Lk IC®; ‘ whet^ Ps 64# Pr. Bk. 
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Fuller Bays of the death of Godfrey {Holy Warre^ 
Bk ii. ch. 6, p. 61), * It may bo the plague took him 
out of the hands of tliat lingring disease, and 
quickly cut off what that had been long in fret¬ 
ting* ; and Shaks. makes Lear in the bitterness of 
his soul say of his daughter Goneril (Zear, I. iv. 
276)- 

‘If she rauab teem, 

Create her child of spleen ; that it may live 

And be a thwart disnatnrcd torment to her! 

Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youtli; 

With cadent tears fret channels in her chocks.' 

The tr® of Ps 89i* in the Groat Bible of 1539 was ‘ When thou 
with rebukes dost chasten man for sinno, thou makest his 
bewtye to consume awaye, like as it were a mothe.* In 1540 
the explanatory phrase ‘ fretting' a pfarment’ was ad<Ied, which 
bein^ thereafter adopted into the text appears in the Pr. Bk. 
version. Cf. Bacon, Advanceimnt of Leaminn, ii. ii. 6, ‘As 
for the corruptions and moths of history, which are epitomes, 
the use of them fh'serveth to be lianiHhcd, os all men of sound 
Judgement have confessed, os tlioso that have fretted and cor¬ 
roded the sound bo<llea of many excellent histories, and wrouifht 
them into base and unprofitable dreg^s.' 

2. Figuratively, in two senses. (1) To vex. 
Tindale says {Expos.^ Parker Soc. p. 31), ‘And 
the nature of salt is to bite, fret, and make 
smart’; whence Adams passes to the fig. sense 
{II Peter^ p. 47 on P) ‘ Do we cut, and fret, and 
trouble you; remember we are salt, the sharper 
the l)etter.* So in AV, Ezk 16^ ‘Because thou 
hast not remembered the days of thy youth, but 
host fretted me in all those tilings* Amer. 

RV ‘ raged against ’). (2) To disqidet oneself^ Ps 

37^ ‘ Fret not thyself because of evildoers ’ 

80 37’* Pr 24^“); Is 8^' ‘ when they shall be hungry 
they shall fret themselves’ (n^p^n, Del. ‘it is roused 
to anger *; Chejme, ‘ ho shall be deeply angered *; 
Skinner, ‘ he shall break out in anger ’). 

The AV tr® is partly from the Oen. ‘ he ehal euen (reat him 
self,’ and partly from the Bish. ‘they will bee out of patience.’ 
‘He is out of pac.ienco’ is Ooverdale’s; Wye. [1382J ‘it shal 
wrathen,* (1388] ‘ it schal be wrooth,' and the Douay * he will 
be an^rlo,’ are both nearer the raeanini( of the verb, being: both 
after the Vulif. ‘irascetur’; but both miss the force of the 
special form dlithpaell, which is found only here. The LXX 
gives laither, ‘werden sio zurnen.’ A very close 

parallel occurs in Sir Thomas Wlat (Skeat's Specimens, p. 226>— 

* And whilst they clayio their lustcs in annes a-crosse, 
Qraunt them, good Lord, as thou inalst of thy might, 

To freato inward, for losyng such a losse.’ 

2. Intransitively, be irritable, chafe, grieve, the 
modern meaning: 1 S 1® ‘And her adversary also 
provoked her sore, for to make lier fret’ (n7V']n •W3;;5), 
and Pr 19® ‘ his heart fretteth against the Lord ’ 
(nSJl!). So Shaks. Jul. Cms. IV. iii. 42— 

‘ Fret till your proud heart break.’ 

J. Hastings. 

FRIEND.— -Hob. history has supplied the world 
with an example of true friendsliip, as romantic 
and beautiful as any in Grecian stofy; and Ileb. 
literature, though it contains no treatise de 
Amicitid, abounds in nroverhs, setting forth, as 
eloquently as Laclius himself, the nature of thi.s 
fine human relation, the claims which it makes, 
and the blessings which it brings. If Jonathan and 
David are the Pylades and Orestes of the Bible, 
the pithy sayings of the Ifokhmi Lit. contain the 
philoBonhy of friendsliip. A genuine attachment 
is possible only between the virtuous—this is im¬ 
plied in all the directions given in the Book of Pr 
to the young man for his guidance in life, and ex¬ 
pressly indicated in the warnings of 13®® 28^ wliore 
the word rendered companion is that else¬ 
where often translated fHcnd, That even natural 
ties c>annot compare with the bond of friendsliip 
for strength and endurance, is said, not without a 
touch of satire, in W* ‘He that niaketh many 
friends doeth it to his own destruction ; but there 
is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother.* 
David, in his lament, describes the affection 


of Jonathan for him as ‘passing the love of 
women.’ That, as Lord Bacon puts it in his Essay, 
the principal fruits of friendship are healthful 
and sovereign, both for the affections and the 
understanding, comes out in the striking proverb 
(27^’), ‘ Iron sharpeneth iron ; so a man sliarpeneth 
the countenance of his friend ’; while the anguish 
inflicted on a true heart when one trusted and 
loved proves false or unkind, is exhibited in a 
concrete form in the beliaviour of Job’s three 
friends, and in many a iiassionate cry wrung from 
that patriarch (Job 19“^), or from a psalmist 
under similar provocation (Ps 4P). 

Among the duties of friend.ship Cicero places 
high that of frankness in reproof and counsel; and 
this could not fail of charactei i.stic recognition in 
the proverbs of Israel, ‘ Faithful are the wounds of 
a friend ; but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful * 
(Pr 27®), wliile in 17® are indicated the tact and 
delicacy neccs.sai’V in the discliarge of this duty. 

Pr 27^® is the Heb. equivalent for the saying that 
‘ old friends are best’; and that poverty and trouble 
are, like length of time, tests of the genuineness of 
friendly profession, in contrast with the pretended 
attachiuentof flatterers and parasites, is the theme 
of proverbs like 14®® 19^*’. True friends are rare 
witii the great and powerful, yet, as Bacon says, 
they set a higher rate than others on the rare 
possession, and the Bible gives many instances of 
the confidence of intimacy between kings and 
subjects, e.a. David and Hnshai; proi)het8 and 
apostles and their disciples, e.g. Elijali and Elisha, 
I’aul and Timothy. 

But, while the Bible presents an ideal of friend¬ 
ship equal to that demanded by other literature, 
it does not leave it there. It elevates it in a 
manner all its own to a transcendent height. It 
presents it, not only as a human relationship, but 
one possible between God and man. Abraham was 
the rriend of God (2 Ch 20^ Is 41®, Ja 2®®). With 
Moses, too, J" spake ‘ face to face as a man speaketh 
unto his friend^ (Ex 33^^), and the Son of C/od used 
the name fHend in preference to servant, not only 
of the apostles, but also of all for whom He laid 
down His life (Jri 15’®* 

There are nine Ileb. words or phrase.s rendered 
friend in the AV. Those of most frequent occur¬ 
rence are connected with the roots expressing 
affectio7i, and ny-j sociability, the most common 
being yi, rendered 41 times friend, 104 times 
neighbour, and sometimes companion find fellow. 
The most usual equivalents in LXX and Vulg. are 
«/>fXos and amicus. As a term of salutation the 
vocative halpe is tlnee times in NT rendered 
frimd (Mt 20’® 22^® 26®®). 

Of course the tarni friends sometimes implies no 
more than political associates or allies, e.g. 1 S 30®®, 
Jor20'‘*®. A. S. Aglen. 


FRINGES (Heb. %izUh). —In the time of our 

Lord, the Jews, e.spocially those of the Pharisaic 
party (cf. esp. Mt 23®), attached the greatest 
importance to three material reminders or ‘ sensible 
signs* of their obligations under the Law. These 
were zidth (EV ‘fringes’), the Uphilltn or 
phylacteries (wh. see), and the m^zHzah (Dt 6® 11®®) 
on the doorpost. Of these the fir.st-naraed was the 
sign to which the greatest virtue was ascribed. 
Its observance is first required by the law of Dt 
(22^®), where wo read ‘ Twisted cords (Q'^'ia, LXX 
(rrpeiTTd : AV, KV incorrectly ‘ fringes,’ but RVm 
‘ twisted threads *) sbalt thou make thee upon the 
four corners {'nrbd kanphdth, AV ‘ four quarters,’ 
RV ‘four borders’) of thy mantle (lit. ‘covering* 
as Ex 22®® [Heb. see below) wherewith thou 
coverest thyself.’ The object here termed gHiUm 
squired later the siiecial uesignation — 

it IS so rendered by the Targum Jems. i. (pseudo- 
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Jonathan) in Dt 221*,—for there can be no doubt 
that we meet the same enactment in an expanded 
form in tlie priestly legislation: ‘And the Lord 
spake unto Moses saying, Speak unto the children of 
Israel, and bid them that they make them fringes * 
in the borders (so AV, IIV ; more correctly ‘ tassels 
upon the corners*; cf. llVm) of their garments 
throughout their generations, and that they put 
upon the fringe of each border {i.e. the tassel of 
each corner) a cord of blue* (Nu 16*‘^-“). There 
can be no question that the interpretation sug¬ 
gested by the EV, that a fringe attached to the 
hern of the garment is intended, is quite erroneous. 
We have only to turn to Hag 2^'^ where a still 
common Eastern practice is referred to, to sec that 
kfuidph applied to an article of dress can only 
mean * corner ’ or loose flowing end of a garment.t 
Now, the Hebrews seem to have worn as an outer 
garment a large piece of cloth of the shape of a 
Scotch plaid (generally called simlah, see Dress), 
which also served as a covering (mo?) by night 
(Kx 22-'h-+ To the four corners of this garment, 
then, the ‘twisted cords* of Dt were clearly 
intended to be fastened. The more extended 
enactment of the Priestly Code, however, evidently 
contemplates a more elaborate arrangement of a 
tassel attached to each corner by a cord of blue. 
To these tassels the Greek translators give the 
name /epdo-TreSa, the term exclusively used by the NT 
writers. It has even found its way into Targ. Onk. 
(jnDDnD)(cf. Dalm. Gram. Aram. 149) in both passages 
from the Pentateuch. The simlah was woni like 
the Greek hiviationf which is its NT equivalent, the 
loose end being thrown over the left shoulder. It 
was the zizUh attached to this corner (r. Kpa<riridov r. 
Igar/ou) that was reached with comparative ease by 
the woman with the issue of blood approaching 
our Lord in the crowd from behind (Mt Lk 8^). 

When we attempt to go behind the prescription 
of the Torah, there is reason to believe that wo 
have here an ancient custom, § perhaps with 
originally magical or superstitious associations 
(see W. li. Smith, RS 416, note; Nowack, Heb. 
Arch. ii. 123) taken up and impressed with a new 
signilicanco by the Iiobrew legislation. Even so 
late as NT times a special virtue was supposed to 
be attached to the ‘tassels on the four corners* 
(Mt 14'*“, Mk O'***; cf. the special sanctity of the 
four horns of the altar, Lv 1 K To the 

more spiritually minded, however, they were, as 
they were intended to bo, continual reminders of 
the obligation resting on J"’s people to walk in 
His Law, and to keep all His commandments (see 
esp. Nil 

With the change in the fashion of the outer 
garments of the Jews, and with the increasing 
frequency and cruelty of heathen and Christian 
persecution, the Jews gradually ceased to wear 
the tassels in the way prescribed by the original 
legislation. A special article of clothing was 
devised of the shape of a modern chest-protector— 
one part covering tlie breast, the other the back— 
with the necessary aperture in the centre for the 
head to pass through. This garment, to which the 
names of iallxth (n'V's?) and 'arba kanphCth (Dt 
22'2) jriven, had the tassels attached to its 

four corners, and was worn as an undergarment, a 
practice still observed by all orthodox Jews. The 
more zealous, however, wear it so that one or 

* The MT has here in the singular, but probably we 
ought read with the Samaritan n'vy^; cf. LXX 

t CM S ir)27 244- tt. 11 where the LXX renders by the exact 
terms to rrtp-jytov T»jf ittryoHof, for which see Jevons and Gardner, 
Mannal of (ir. Antiq. 52. 

t That one and the same garment is intended in Dt and Nu is 
confirmed by theTarguiu of Onkelos, which in both passages has 
IWD^. 

I The practice of wearing tassels was known to the ancient 
Persians, as appears from the monuments of Persepolis. 


more of the tassels may be visible. The Xallith 
now described came, later, to be known as {allith 
katdn or ‘ small ^llith,* to distinguish it from the 
'allith gadClf ‘ large t^llith * or prayer-shawl. The 
atter more nearly corresponus in shape to the 
ancient simlahy being a quadrangular piece of 
white woollen (or silken) cloth to whicli the tassels 
are attached in the manner about to bo described 
It is worn universally by the Jews during the 
daily service in the synagogue, either thrown over 
the head or round the Moulders, but always so 
that the tassels shall be visible in front. Special 
prayers are said before and during the act of 
admsting the ^allith. 

The rabbinical prescriptions with regard to the 
or tassels have been elaborated with charac¬ 
teristic detail, and hll many pages of the Jewish 
codes (see literature at end of art.). Only a very 
few of these need be cited here. From a reference 
in the Mishna (Menakh. iv. 1) it would appear that 
the former practice of making the ^izith t>y twist¬ 
ing three wfiite threads with one of blue (or blue- 
purple) was falling into desuetude, jicrhaps owing 
to tlie increasing ditliculty of procuring the ex¬ 
pensive dye required; and that it was henceforth 
permissible to use white threads alone so long as 
the numbers were complete (see Levy, Worterb, 
s. voc. 33y). Somewhat later we learn from the 
curious, and in part obscure, paraphrase of Nu 16” 
in the Targum Jerus. i. (pseudo-Jonathan) appar¬ 
ently based on Talmudic decision, that the threads 
must be spun expressly for the purpose, not made 
of the refuse of the loom, and that they must be 
tied with live knots (p*>i3'p). According to the 
proscription still in force, it is required tliat four 
(white) threads (^pCDin) shall be taken, of which one 
—technically called the shammesh or ‘ servant ’— 
shall be considerably longer than the rest. A 
small hole or eyelet (apa) is made in eacli corner of 
the {allith three thumb-breadths (D''?^lJ) from each 
margin; through this the four threads are drawn 
and the ends brought together. A double knot is 
tied close to the margin of the tallith, the shammesh 
is then twisted tightly 9 times round the remaining 
7 threads and another double knot is tied; then 
round 9 times and a knot; then round 11 times 
and a knot; and finally round 13 times and a knot, 
and the is complete. Various mystic signifi¬ 
cations are attached to the number of knots and 
twistings. The most interesting, porhapvS, is that 
which deduces from the whole a symbol of the 
complete Torah; thus the numerical value of the 
letters of the word nT¥ is 90 +10-f 90-t-10 + 400= 
600, which with the 8 threads and the 6 knots 
makes a total of 613, the exact number, according 
to rabbinic calculation, of the positive (248) and 
negative (365) precepts of the Torah. This has led 
to the exaggerated statement that the wearing of 
the ^izith 13 of equal merit with the observance of 
the whole Law. 

Males only are to wear the tallith (so already 
Targum pseudo-Jonathan on Dt 22®). This is 
compulsory after the 13th year, when the Jewish 
boy becomes a bar^mi^vah^ but the small i^allith 
may be worn earlier. The size of the latter is said 
by Maimonides to be such that a boy, just able to 
walk alone, shall be completely covered by it. It 
is not necessary to wear the tallith at night; this 
is inferred from the words of tlie Law, ‘ that ye may 
look upon it and remember’ (Nu 15”), an injunc¬ 
tion impossible of fulfilment in the darkness of the 
night.* As an illustration of the importance 
attached to the wearing of the ^izithy the following 
anecdote is frequently quoted. The son of a 
famous Rabbi was asked which of the command¬ 
ments above all others bis father had especially 

* This qoeftion was one of the differencot between the ecbools 
of Hillel and Sbammai {Ediyyoth, iv. 10). 
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charged him to keep. Hia reply was: ‘ The law 
concerning the On descending a ladder my 

father stepped on one of the threads and tore it off. 
He refnsecl to move from the spot till it was re¬ 
placed* {Shabb. 1186). See also Drkss. 

Litrraturh.— The rabbinical prescriptions are found In the 
authoritative codes of Mnimonidos (I'ad lla-hazakah. Ililkoth 
Zitilh) and Joseph Caro {Shulhan 'Amk Yor^ Dca^ ch. 
vill.-xxlv.). A convenient compendium of the latter work is 
the D"n miK iny jnW’7y onn "n ->sd, Wiina, 1888 (rules 
concerning the zjfff A, pp. 83-38). Also in the tractate Z^ith in 
Raph. Kircheirn, Sfivfnn libri Talumd 'tri parvi Ilierosolymitani, 
Frankfort, 1851; lliller, De ventibuB JimbriatiB UehroBorum, in 
Uffolini ThtBawniBy vol. xxl. More easily accessible is Bodon- 
Bchatz, Kirchliche VerfnBKung d. hnitigen Juden, 1748, pt. iv. 
pp. 9-16; Buxtorf, Sjiitagoga Judaica. pp. 169-170. Art. 
^FrinLa'S’in Kitto's Biblical Cyclopaedia^. See also Driver on 
t>t22f2. A. It. S. Kennedy. 

FROCK.— * A linen frock* is named in Sir 40* as 
the dress of the poor in contrast to tlio * pun)le ’ 
of the rich (a;/x6Xi*>o»', lit. ‘ raw linen ’; It v * a 
hempen frock ’ ; the word occurs only hero in 
bibl. Greek). The * frock * was once the cover¬ 
all of the English labourer, and still remains as 
* smock-frock.’ See Dress. 

FROG (yniey ?Sphardca\ /Sffrpaxoj, rnnn). — An 
amphibious animal, noted in two connexions in the 
Bible. 1. As one of the plagues of Egypt (Ex 8 ^'^*, 
Bb 78*® etc.). 2. As a lorm assumed oy unclean 
epirits (Itev 16'®-^*). It is also mentioned in Wis 
19*®. The frog referred to in the story of the 
plagues is tlie Jtanula tsculcnlay L., the edible 
jroQ, It is found in all stagnant waters in the 
lloly Land. The Arab, name for the frog, du/dd^ 
bears a strong resemblance to the Hebrew. 

G. E. Post. 

FROM.— Following the Gen. Bible, ‘from* is 
used in 1 Es 3^® as equivalent to * away from *: ‘ But 
when they are from the wine, they remember not 
what they have done.* This is the only occurrence 
of a meaning that is common in Shaks. Thus 
Macbeth^ ill. i. 132— 

‘ For't must be done to-night, 

And aomothlng from tlie palace’; 

and JuL Coes, I. iii. 35— 

* But men may construe things after their fashion, 

Glean from the purpose of the things themselves.’ 

FRONTLETS.— See Phylacteries. 

FROWARD. —Froward is the Northern form of 
‘ fromward,* as w o have ‘ to and fro * for ‘ to and 
from.* Cf. Sidney Arcadia^ ii., ‘As cheerfully 
going towards, as Pyrocles >vent frowardly from- 
wara his death.* Fiovard is thus the opposite of 
•tow^ard,’ and is used by Spensoi'i {FQ VI. x. 24) 
in the literal sense of turned from — 

•And eeke them sehes so In their daunce they bore, 

That two of them still froward seem’d to bee, 

But one still towards shew’d her selfe afore.’ 

In AV ‘froward* is always Curative, turned 
from in sympathy, opposed^ hostUe, as in Ps IS’-*® 
‘ with the froward thou wilt show thyself froward * 
(Vcieipn B*py“oy, UV ‘ w ith the perverse thou wilt 
show thyself froward’). Then, hy an easy transi¬ 
tion, that wdiieh goes the wrong way to accomplish 
its ends, twdsteo, tortuous, not straightforward. 
Thus Dt 32® Tind., ‘ 'Fhe frow^arde and ovorthwarte 
generation hath marred them seines to himward * 
EV ‘ perverse,’ which does not adequately 
express the sense, says Driver. Tindale’s ‘froward* 
is oetter than ‘ perverse,* for its meaning is iust 
what Driver gives as the meaning of the Ueb. 
here, ‘the opposite of what is sincere, straight¬ 
forward, and irank,* denoting ‘a character which 
pursues devious and questionable courses for the 


purpose of compassing its ends.* Thus Latimer 
(Sermons before Edw. VI. y Arber’a ed. p. 116), 
‘Tlie horto of man is naughti, a croked, and a 
froward pcce of worke.* Still, ‘froward* was 
freauently used in the sense of obstinate, as 
T. Lever, Sermons (1650, Arber’s cd. p. 103), ‘The 
father draweth not hy force violentlye them that 
he stnbborne and frowarde, but by louo them that 
be gentyll, and come wyllyngly.’ And the union 
of tlie crooked with the obstinate gives perversity. 
KV prefers ‘perverse’ in 2 S ‘22’-^ = Ps 18‘^* (as 
above), Pr 2*® (not Amer. JiV) 3®® 11^® ; and Amer. 
KV further in Dt .322^ IV 2*^ 6*® 8*® 10®* 16®®-®® 22®. 
KV gives ‘ crooked ’ in Pr 8® 21®, and Amer. liV 
‘wayward* in Pr 2*® 4^^ 17®®, and ‘cunning* in 
Job 6*®. But ‘froward’ is introduced into 2S 22®® 
(AV ‘unsavoury’), Pr 23®® (AV ‘perverse’). It 
w’ill be observed that the ideas represented by this 
word refer to conduct, especially in j)ublic life; it 
is therefore of most frequent occurrence in Pr, 
w'licre ‘ froward ’ is found 14 times, elsewliere only 
7 times. 

Wyclif rarely uses the word ; not in any of the places where 
it occurs in AV, his words being ‘shrewd,’ ‘perverted,’ or 
‘ wayward.’ But it is found in Dt 21(1382), * If a man gete a 
rebel sone, and a fraward (1888 ‘ overthewert’), that herlth not 
the fadres and mwlres heest*; and as a various reading in 2T1 
8 ^. The introduction of the wortl so freely into Pr was mode by 
Rogers and Ooverdale. Its single occurrence in NT is from 
Tindale, 1 P 2 i 8 * Sorvauntes obey youre masters with all feare, 
not only yf they be good and courteous; but also though they 
be frownme'(1626 and 1634). The Or. is r*oX/eV, which means 
torticouB as of a river, and then ethically not Btraightjorward. 
Here, nays Salmond, it means not exactly ‘capricious’ (as 
Luther), or ‘wayward’ fas Rhcm.), or oven * froward’ (as Tlnd. 
Oov. Rog. Oran. Oen. Bish. AV, RV), but ‘ harsh ’ or' perverse,’ 
the disposition that lacks the reasonable and considerate, and 
makes a tortuous use of the lawful. 

The ndv. frowardly occurs only Ih 67*® ‘ and he 
W’cnt on frowardly in the w’ay of lii8 heart’ (iii>q 
lit. ‘he walked turning away,’ as AVm and 
llVm; Amer. KV ‘backsliding*). For the Eng. 
word cf. Knox, JJist. 137, ‘Tlion began she to 
frowno, and to look frowardly to all such as she 
know did favour the Gospel of Jesus Christ.’ 

Frowardness is used only in Pr 2** 6** 10®®, n’lapnn, 
a word w hich is found only in the phi. and means 
lit. ‘turnings about,’ i.e. ‘lines of action, or modes 
of speech, adopted for the sake of escaping un¬ 
pleasant realities, or evading the truth, perversions 
of truth or right’—Driver on Dt 32®®; see his note. 
The word is ti-^* by the adj. ‘frow’ard’ in Pr 8** 
(‘the froward moutn,’ lit. ‘the mouth of evasions’) 
10®* 16®®; by ‘very froward’ in Dt 32®®; and by 
‘froward things’ in Pr 2*® 16®®. Cf. Barlow'e, 
Dialoge (Lunn’s ed. p. 106), ‘And no meruell, 
thougne Sanll fared the worse for hys people, 
wher as Moyses the most faythfull seruaunte of 
god was partely by their frowardnes debarred 
fro the pleasaunt lande of behest.* 

J. Hastings. 

FRUIT. — Palestine is always described as a 
fruitful land (Ps 107**, la 6*). The number of 
‘ kindly fruits of the earth * produced here is very 
large. The great diversity of climate makes 
possible the cultivation o^lants from almost every 
quarter of the globe. following list of the 

products of the soil may be taken as an index, not 
exhaustive but illustrative of the capabilities of 
this ‘ land of promise ’:—Fitches (Is 28“- ®®), opium 
pomiy, mustard, cabbage, cauliflower, turnip, cress, 
radish, flax, sorrel, rue, vine, Indian fig, jujube, 
lemon, orange, citron, lupine, beans, horsebeans, 
peas, lentils, chickpeas, m.'ish {VignaNiloticay L.), 
carob,Btrawd)orry, black berry, peach, plum, almond, 
apricot, nectarine, apple, quince, medlar, Photinia 
Jai^nica, liawthorn, pomegranate, myrtle, water¬ 
melon, cantelope, squash, pumpkin, cucumber, 
coriander, dill, fennel, caraway, anise, celery, 
parsley, parsnip, carrot, cartliamus (bastard saflron), 
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chicory, lettuce, artichokes, potato, tobacco, tomato, 
eggplant, henbane, nightshade, castor oil, sesame, 
olive, fig, sycomore, mulberry, hemp, walnut, edible 
pine, saffron, banana, date, colocasia, maize, wheat, 
i^ley, sorghum, sugar cane. G. E. Post. 

FRUIT. — The figurative, and indeed all the 
literal uses of the word ‘ fruit,’ except the primary 
one of the fruit of fruit-bearing trees, are sug¬ 
gested by the Hebrew idioms, and belong to what 
may be called biblical English. Thus it is used 
of the general products of the earth. Ex 2.T® ‘ And 
six years thou shalt sow thy land, and shalt gather 
in the fruits thereof’ (nwin, RV ‘increase’), it is 
also used of the offspring of animals, including 
man, as Ps 127® ‘Lo, children are an heritaj^e 
of the Lord : and the fruit of the womb is his 
reward’ (n?, the common word for ‘fruit’). In 
this sense notice La 2^ ‘ Shall the women eat their 
fruit, and children of a span long ? ’ (n?). 

It has been maintained {Pmhns Chron. Arranged, pp. 150, 
446) that ‘ fruit’ in Ps 72^0 has this meaning in AV, ‘There shall 
be an handful of corn in the earth upon the top of the moun¬ 
tains ; the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon ’ ('!?). This 
might be true of Wvclirs tr« (1388), ‘ Stidofastncsse schal be in 
the erthe, in the nlgheste places of mounteyns; the fruyt 
therof schal be orihaunsid ahouo the Liban'; and more con¬ 
fidently of Coverdale’s, * There ahalbe an hoape of come in the 
earth nye vpon the hilles, his frute shal shake like Libanus,’ 
though the ‘his’ probably refers to ‘corn.’ But the Geneva 
tr“ is ‘ An handful of come shalbe sowen in the earth, ouen in 
the top of the mountaines, and the frute thereof shal shake 
like the trees of Lebanon : and the children shal florish out of 
the citie like the graaso of the earth,’ with the marg. note, 

‘ Vndcr suche a King shalbe mosto ^reat plentie, bothe of frute 
and also of the increase of mankinde.’ And there is little 
doubt that AV followed the Gen. Bible here. 

Whether in the Ueb. ‘fruit’ refers to the fruit of the earth 
or of the King's hofiy is another matter. Ewald takes it to 
be the King’s offspring, his posterity, as in I’s 21^®; so also 
Burgess, 'Let His fruit be abundant, on the top of the hills, 
like (the cedars of) Lebanon,’ who coujpares Ps U 2 i 2 and IIos 14®. 
Oheyne refers the ‘fruit’ to the people, ‘May abundance of 
corn be in the land, upon the top of the mountains may it 
wave; [and the people]—like Lebation be its fruit.’ 

Figuratively four meauinga arc found : 1. The 
product of effort, aa Pr 31®^ ‘ Give her of the fruit 
of her hands’ (n^); Ko P® ‘I purposed to come 
unto you, (but was let hitherto,) that I might 
have some fruit among you also, even as among 
other Gentiles’ (/cap7r6s). 2. Henefit, profit, Jn 4®® 

‘ And he that re.apeth rcceiveth wages, and gather- 
eth fruit unto life eternal ’ {Kapirbs, ef. Eng. ‘ har¬ 
vest,’ the same word philologically). llo ‘ What 
fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye are 
now ashamed ? ’ {Kapirbs). 3. By a strongly idiom¬ 
atic Heb. phrase, ‘The fruit of the lip,’ that is, 
praise^ Is 57^® ‘ I create the fruit of the lips’ (n'u, 
cf. vh. in Pr 10®^), an idiom that was accepted into 
hihl. Gr., He 13^® ‘By him, therefore, let us offer 
the sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, 
the fruit of our lips giving thanks to nis name’ 
{Kapirds from LXX of Hos 14'^t®J, for O’lp). 4. 
Of moral con.sequences of action, Is 3^® ‘ the fruit of 
their doings,’ cf. Jer 17^® 2P^ etc. This difi’ers 
from (1), iox it is often undesigned, and from (2), 
for it is often used of punishment. 

J Hastings 

FRUSTRATE. —2 Es 10®^ ‘ Forsake me not, lest 
I die frustrate of my hope ’ {ut nonfrustra morion), 
and Jth IP' ‘That my lord he not defeated and 
frustrate of his purpose’ (dxpaKTOi). So Hooker, 
£ccl. Polity t I. xi. 4, ‘It is an axiom of nature 
that natural desire cannot utterly ho frustrate*; 
and Knox, Hist. 29, ‘King Henry frustrate re¬ 
turned to London, and after his indignation de¬ 
clared, began to fortify with men his frontiers 
toward Scotland.* Such past participles, formed 
in imitation of the Latin, are common in Eliza¬ 
bethan English. Shaks. uses this form still more 
boldly as an adj., Tempest^ III. iii. 10 — 

* The sea mookf 
Our frustrate search on land.* 


The meaning is ‘defeated,* ‘baulked.’ The same 
sense is found with the infin. in Ezr 4® ‘ Hired 
counsellors against them to frustrate their pur¬ 
pose ’ ("icni>); and with the finite verb in Is 44*® 
‘[the Lord] that fnistrateth the tokens of the 
liars’ (159, Wyc. [1382], ‘voide makonde tocnes 
of deuynoures*; Cov. ‘ I destroy the tokens of 
witehes ’; Del. ‘ who brings to nought the signs 
of the lying prophets’). And in the same sense 
liV adds. Job 5’® ‘He fnistrateth the devices of 
the crafty’ (isJ?, AV ‘ He disappointeth’). But in 
Gal 2®^ the meaning is different, ‘ I do not frus¬ 
trate the grace of God ’ (d(?eTui, RV ‘ make void ’), 
i.e. not ‘baulk,’ ‘thwart,’ or ‘disappoint,’ hut 
‘nullify,’ ‘render inoperative,’ ‘make of no avail 
or value.’ So Elyot, The Governour, ii. 385, ‘ To 
suche porsones as do contemne auncient histories 
... it may ho sayd, that in contemnynge histories 
they frustrate Experience.* 

Goodwin, therefore {Works, i. pt. 2, p. 205), misses the point 
when he saya, ‘ It was God's f^reat desijfM to advance ^race, 
and therefore he calls their stoppinpf aside from the doctrine 
thereof, a frustrating of the grace of God, Gal. ii. nit., which 
men do by mingling anything with it; it is a frustrating of the 

f rraco of God, because it fnistrateth the great design of God, 
or to frustrate is to make void a design.’ Dr. Gwynue (in loc.) 
brings out the meaning thus : ‘ 1 do not moke void the atoning 
grace of God by seeking to Justify myself', for if righteousness 
come by law, then, indeed, Christ died needlessly, and the grace 
of God is made of none effect.' The older versions are inaccurate 
or iniulequate, Wyc. ‘cast not awei’(after Vulg. non abiicio), 
80 Cov. Ithcm. ; Tind. ‘despyso,’ so Rog. Cran. ; Gen. better 
‘abrogate’; Bish. ‘reject.’ Augustine is right— nonirritam facio. 

J. Hastij^gs. 

FRYING-PAN.-See Food. 

FUEL. — The Hebrews indicated fuel by a 
figure as the */ood of fire’ (Is 9®*^® [Heh. ®*^®] 
VH EV ‘mel of fire’; Ezk 15^** 21®® n^?8). 
In ancient as in modern times, wood was no doubt 
the principal fuel, either in its natural state or 
prepared as charcoal. There is no sufficient evi¬ 
dence of the use of mineral coal as ^uel. With 

regard to the use of wood as fuel, we may assume 

that the variety of woods employed for this 
purpose was as great as it is in Syria to-day (see 
the list prepared by Post in PEF St, 1891, n. 118 ff.). 
The term D’vy (lit. woods) is applied ejiually to the 
‘sticks* or twigs gathered hy individuals (Nu 
15®®- ®®, 1 K 17^®* and to the faggots or logs 

prepared hy felling and cutting up the trees of 

the forest (Lv 1'‘^- 4*®). A few of such trees are 
named in Is 44^^’^®. Shrubs of every variety were 
used for the same purpose, such as the rothem 
(□ni Ps 120^ ‘ coals of juniper J more correctly as 
RVm ‘ coals of broom ’), a shrub very largely used 
as fuel hy the Arabs of the present day (Palmer, 
Doughty). Reduced to charcoal (see below), the 
rothem (Arab, ritm) is said to throw out an intense 
heat. References to thorns (D’i'p, D^'ip) as fuel are 
numerous in Scripture; the ^dtdd (ipK Ps 68^® 
[Eng. ®]), probably the buck-tliorn (see Thorns 
AND Thistles), is mentioned in particular. The 
use of chaff, which includes the chojiped straw 
{tihn) from the threshing-floor, is likewise referred 
to (Mt 3^®), as also of withered herbage {xbpros, EV 
‘ grass ’) in general (Mt 6®®, Lk 12®®). 

The Hebrews, as we have remarked above, were 
familiar with the advantage, as fuel, of wood in 
the form of charcoal, for such, without doubt, 
was the ‘coal’ of Scripture (see Coal). The 
ancient Egyptians, acc. to Wilkinson (ed. 1878, 
ii. 35, 36), used faggots of wood for heating water 
and boiling meat, put preferred charcoal for roast¬ 
ing. However this may have been among the 
Hebrews, the fuel used for the hrasier (n^ Jer 
36®®®' AV ‘ hearth,’ RV ‘ hrasier ’) or chafing-dish 
iVp Zee 12®, RV ‘ pan of tire ’), by whicn the 
houses of the upper classes were warmed in winter, 
was ondoubtedly charcoal (cf. Jn 18^® 21®).^ No 
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such luxury would bo found in the houses of the 
poor, who nad to content themselves with a firo of 
logs or twigs placed in a depression in the floor of 
the living-room. The smoko from such a hearth 
(perhaps niipto—although tliia word is in our extant 
literature used only of tlie altar-hearth, Lv G'** 
[Eng. 6®]—mod. Arab, the same) escaped as best 
it could through the door or tlie latticed window 
(Hos EV ‘ chimney ’). Chimneys in our sense 
were not known, although, by a corruption of the 
text, 2 Es 6"* is made to speak of ‘ the chimneys of 
Zion.* 

It is uncertain to what extent the Hebrews were 
familiar witli the use of animal dung as fuel. 
This form of fuel, as is well known, is very exten¬ 
sively used in the East, both by the nomads and 
the fellahin. The dung of the camel is the 
favourite fuel of the Bedawin, while the Syrian 
peasant carefully collects the droppings or his 
cattle, which he uses either in the natural state 
when Rulliciently dry, or mixed with straw. Erom 
the incident recorded in Ezk we may at le.ast 
infer that this form of fuel was not unknown (see 
esp. v.‘®), although, as the country was more 
extensively wooded then than now, there would 
not be tno same necessity as now exists for 
having recourse to it. A. R. S. Kennkdv. 

FUGITIVE. —1. Simply one who flees, as from 
danger or punishment (the modern, as it is also 
the earliest, meaning of the word, after Lat. 
/uffitivuft). So Is 15® ‘ His fugitives shall flee unto 
Zoar* (KV ‘ Her nobles flee unto Zoar,’ with ‘ fugi¬ 
tives’ in marg. The reading is doubtful and 
diflicult, see the Comm.); Ezk 17'^* ‘And all his 
fugitives with all his bands sliall fall by the sword ’ 
(so IIV and Oxf. Heh, Lex., but reading again 
doubtful). 2. A deserter from duty. This sense 
belongs tofugitimis also. So Jg 12^ ‘ Vo Cileadites 
are fugitives of Ephraim ’; Cov. ‘ runnagates.’ 
That this is the meaning of EV is certain, but 
Moore liohls that it is-a misinterpretation, the 
Hob. word (□'p’^’tJ) meaning not ‘ runagate,’ but 
‘survivor’ (see his note); 2K ‘25^^ ‘the fugitives 
that fell away to the king of Babylon’ (vj? 

Vji iSiy), IIV ‘ those that fell away, that fell to tlie 
king’); Jth 16^*^ ‘as fugitives’ children’ (w? iraida^ 
aC)Tofx6\ovvTi*>Vf KV ‘as runagates’ cluldren’); 2Mac 
8*® (the only example of the adj. in AV) ‘He 
came like a fugitive servant through the mid¬ 
land unto Antioch’ {dpayrtrov rphnov^ KV ‘like a 
higitive slave’). So Shaks. Ant. and Chop. iv. 
ix. 22— 

* But let the world rank me In register 
A master-leaver, and a fug:ilivo.‘ 

8. A Wanderer, as Eoxe, Act. and Mon., iii. 747, 
‘If thou wort an honest Woman, thou wouldo.st 
not . . . run about the Country like a Fugitive.’ 
This is the meaning of Gn 4^^* ‘a fugitive and a 
vagabond’ (nj) yj, ptep. of yu to wander; LXX 
<TTtvu)v Kal Tpifiojv [preserving the paronomasia], 
Vulg. vngns et profngus; Luther, ‘iinstiit unci 
fliiehtig’; Wye. [1382] ‘vagaunt and fer fugitif,’ 
[1338] ‘ unstalde of dwellyng and fleynge aboute’; 
Cov. ‘ a vagahunde and a rennagate ’; Bish. ‘ a 
fugitive ami a vagabond’). Shaks. presents a 
close parallel in / Henry VI. III. iii. 07— 

• When Talbot hath set footing onoe In France, 

And fashion’d thee that instruinent of ill, 

Who then but lCnj;:lish Henry will bo lord. 

And thou bo thrust out like a fugitive?’ 

J. Hastings. 

FULLER. —The fuller’s art is mentioned in lioth 
OT and NT only in connexion with himself. In 
the former the fuller’s field (2 K 18’^ Is 7® 30^) is 
the only word used, and indicated an open field on 
the west of Jorus. where cloths were fulled and 
spread out in the sun to dry. The process of 


fulling in those times is unknown to us except 
indirectly, partly from the etymolo^^ of the word 
{D 7 \ 2 y 7J'a0eiys), and partly from an Egyp. picture. 
It seems to have consisted in washing the material 
with some preparation of lye, heating or rubbing 
it, and exposing it to the rays of the sun. This 
ensured a considerable amount of cleaning and 
bleaching; and the remains of ancient Egyp. linen 
sliow that the result of the art, rude as it may 
have been, was highW satisfactory. In NT the 
only reference to it (Mlc 9®) is where the garments 
of Jesus at His translignration are said to have 
become ‘ glistering, exceeding white; so as no 
fuller on earth can whiten them ’ (KV); and this 
description shows that the reader was familiar 
with the fuller’s art and its beautifying effects. 
The dress of Egyp. and Jewish jjric.sts was made 
of white linen, and among their Jiigher classes of 
very fine material, whose lustre was enhanced by 
art. Fulling is still carried on in the E., probably 
very much as it was practised in ancient times, 
ana is often employed before dyeing cloth and 
yarn, to remove impurities and irniuove the process 
of colouring; but it is rajddly being superseded 
by the modern mode of blea(diing. 

J. Wort ABET. 

FULLER’S FIELD, THE (Dn)2 6 dypdf yraipduft, 

ager fullonis), was the scene of KabshaKch’s inter¬ 
view with Eliakim and others (2 K 18^’, Is 36^), 
and of that between Ahaz, Isaiah, and his son 
(Is 7®). In each case it is named in connexion 
with the phrase ‘conduit of the Upper Pool,’ 
which is ‘ in ’ or * on ’ ‘ the highway of the Fuller’s 
Field.’ The conduit ai)pavently crossed the high¬ 
way at a point close to tlie city, as conversation 
carried on there could he heanl by the people on 
the walls (2 K 18“”)* The place cannot now he 
identified with certainty. ICn-rogel we know was 
a resort of the fullers; whence probably its name 
was derived. The same is true of Birket Mamilla, 
in the vale west of the city. The former, lying in 
the bottom of tlie valley S.E., would have been 
diflicult of amiroach, and liearing from the walls 
impossible. The liigher aqueduct from Solomon’s 
Pools crosses the valley a lit-tle above Birket 
Mamilla, and seems to have entered the city close 
hjy’ the tower I’snnliinns, at the N.W. angle. 
Ibis, however, could Inirdly ho called ‘the con¬ 
duit of the Upper Pool.’ From Birket Mamilla a 
conduit takes water to the Pool of Hezekiah, 
nassing under the wall northward of the Jaffa gate. 
Birket Mamilla being the ‘upper’ of the two 
])ools in the valley, tliero is at least a possibility 
that the F’uller’s Field was located hero. On the 
N., however, an ancient conduit entered the city 
Fk of the Damascus gate. Its course without the 
wall has not been traced. It may have come from 
the large pool some distance out,’ to the left of the 
Nfiblfts road. On tliis .side the city was easiest of 
approach; the land here would perhaps best suit 
the description implied in ‘arable land’; 
Josephus {BJ V. iv. 2) sjieaks of ‘ The Fuller’s 
Monument,’ at the E. corner of the N. wall; and 
Areulf mentions a gate we.st of the Damascus gate, 
which at tlio time of his visit (towards the end of 
the 7tli cent.) was c.allcd Porta VillcB Ftdlonis, 
‘ Gate of the Fuller’s Farm ’ (ef. Fmseb. HE ii. 23). 
These considerations point to the location of the 
Fuller’s Field on the N. of the city. But there is 
no evidence to warrant any certain conclusion. 

W. Ewing. 

FULNESS.—See Plf.roma. 

FUNERAL.— See Burial. 

FURLONG.—See Weights and Measures. 
FURNACE.—In OT five words are tr^ foraaoe 
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in EV. 1. a kiln for burning limestone into 
lime, or for smelting ore, chiefly iron. Tlie former 
was constructed of lime-stonca arranged in con¬ 
centric layers in the form of a dome, with an 
opening at the top for the escape of air and 
smoke, and another at the bottom for supplying 
the hollow of the dome with fuel. In this case, 
as well as in furnaces for smelting, great and 
long-continued heat was required, and the com¬ 
bustion caused a thick and dark column of smoke 
to ascend. It is this appearance that is referred to 
in the account of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah: ‘ and, lo, the smoke of the land went 
up as the smoke of a furnace ’ (Gn 19'*“^). 2. pnx, 
an Aram, word still in use in Syria (Arab, aitun) 
for the lime-kiln described above. It occurs only 
in l)n 3, but there repeatedly as tlie ‘furnace’ 
into which Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego 
were cast. 3. Ps 12®, but the text here is 
quite uncertain. (See Cheyne, ad loc. and Exvos. 
Times, viii. 170, 287, 336, 379.) 4. (Arab. Mr, 
a blacksmith’s lireplace), a smelting furnace, for 
iron {\)i 4^0, 1 K Jer IP), but especially for 
gold (Pr 17^* 27*^), used metaphorically (Is 48*“, 
furnace of affliction). 8. luci, sometimes tr. ‘fur¬ 
nace’(Gn 15*^), and sometimes ‘oven’ (Lv 26***’)— 
the latter being probably the correct tr“. The 
Arab, wmrd Utnnur is still in use on the Lebanon for 
a special kind of oven in which women bake bread. 
A i)it is dug in the earth, and a hollow cylinder 
of pottery, about two feet in diameter, is let down 
into it. Fire is kindled at the bottom, and, when 
the smoke subsides and the cylinder is sullicieiitly 
heated, a thin circular layer of dough, spread out 
on a T)ad, is deftly stuck to the inner side of the 
cylinuer. The cakes, which are about a foot in 
diameter, are considered a very good kind of bread. 

The same word in Gr. of NT (Mt 13^**) and in 
Arab. (Kdfiivos, kamin) means a furnace. In Syria 
the •word is still in use for furnaces employed in 
heating public baths, and the heat generated in 
them is very great. J. Woutabet. 

FURNITURE.—In Gn 31« it is said that llachel 
had taken the images (KV ‘ teraphim’) belonging 
to her father, and put them ‘ in the camel’s fur¬ 
niture.’ The Ileb. [^^] occurs only here (^itiji), 
and designates a basket-shaped palanquin which 
was placed on the camel’s saddle, chiefly for carry- I 
ing the women, bee Ilillinann, in loc., who quotes 
ICnobel and refers to Burckhardt, Bedouins, ii. 
85; W. G. Brown, Travels, 453; Kor Porter, 
Travels, ii. 232; Jahn, Bill. Arch. 64; see also 
art. Camel. The Eng. word is apparently original 
to AV. The older Eng. VbS were misled by the 
Vulg. stramenta cameli, and Luther’s die streu 
dcr Kamel (mod. edd. die Streu der Kameele), and 
render ‘ straw ’ or ‘ litter,’ though Gen. Bible has 
‘saddle’ in marg. (Wyc. 1382 ‘the literyng of a 
camele,’ 1388 ‘ the strewyngis of the camel ’). 
The AV and RV word ‘furniture’ is used in the 
general sense of equipment, accoutrement, as in 
Bunyan, Holy War (Clar. Press ed. p. 112), 
‘Wherefore, let it please thee to accept of our 
Palace for thy place of residence, and of the 
Houses of the beat men in our Town for the re¬ 
ception of thy Soldiers and their Furniture.* 

The same >vord is given in AV 7 times (Ex 
317.8i»«. ® 3514 3933^ 2“) as the tr. of Mlt, 

which is usually tr^ * vessel.’ RV prefers ‘ vessel ’ 
in Ex 31®*** ® arm 35*^, but gives ‘ furniture ’ as the 
tr. of the same Heb. in Ex 25“, Nii 3® V, 2 S 24**** 
(AV all ‘ in.strument ’); Ex 40“, Nu 1®“** 4*®- *®, 

1 Ch 9**** (AV all ‘ vessel ’). 

For an account of the furniture of an Eastern 
house, see House. J. Hastings. 

FURROW.—This is the tr“ in AV of the follow¬ 


ing Heb. words. 1. Ps 65’® (RV ‘ridges’). 
This W'ord, which is most familiar to us in the 
sense of a ‘ troop ’ {e.g. 1 S 30^' ’®* ^ and oft.), means 
literally a ‘ cutting,’ and (in plur. fern, nhi:) appears 
in Jer 48**^ in connexion witli cuttings in the flesh 
as a sign of mourning. 2. njyi? or n'^yjp Ps 129®, 
where the word is used metaphorically, * The 
plowers plowed upon my back, they made long 
their furrows’ Kcthihh, DO'^yp ^er6). The 

only other occurrence of this word is'in the obscure 
expression in 1 b 14’^ noy which is tr'* 

in AV ‘within as it were an half acre of land 
[which] a yoke [of oxen mmht plow]’; AVm ‘half 
a furrow of an acre of land,’ R V ‘ within as it w’ero 
half a furrow’s length in an acre of land,* RVm 
‘half an acre of land.’ There is the strongest 
reason to suspect the originality of MT. LXX lias 

po\l<n Kal /c6xXafi»' rod vedLov, and it is not im- 
robable that tlie Heb. ojmression originally speci- 
ed the weapon .used by Jonathan and his armour- 
bearer, although in that case wo have probably 
here a glos.s transferred from v.’® (see Wmlhausen 
and Driver’s notes, nd loc., also Budde in SBOT). 
3. nnny Ezk 17’“ where RV rightly substitutes 
‘beds,’’ as in Ca 5’® 6'^ [all]. 4. Job 31®» 39’“, 
Hos 10* 12”. The same word (in plur.) is tr*’ by RV 
‘ furrows’ in Ps 65”, whore AV has ‘ ridges.’ 6. In 
Hos 1U’“ theKcthibh has onry, fCerd ocibiy ‘furrows.’ 
Many modern scholars (following LXX, Vulg. and 
Pe.sh.) would read □q'lj'iy, ‘ transgressions.’ The pas¬ 
sage appears to be hopelessly corrupt. AV (text) 
‘'when they shall bind tliemselves in their two 
furrows,’ is of course meaningless. RV proposes 
‘ when they are bound to their two transgressions ’; 
but even this fails to yield a satisfactory sense. 
I’robably Nowack is not far wrong in his con¬ 
jectural tr*^ um sie zu zuchiigen wegen ihrer beiden 
Vergehungen, ‘to punish them for both their 
transgressions.’ Similarly Guthe (in Kautzsch’s 
AT), wenn sie fur Hire zwei Verschuldungen 
Ziichtigung empfanyen, ‘ when th jy receive 
punishment for their two transgressions.* The 
latter will be their wrong choice of a king 
and their idolatry, or perhaps the reference may 
bo to the two calves at Bethel and Dan (see 
Nowack and Wellh. nd loc., and of. Siegfried- 
Stade, s. j'ly). bee further under Aoricultuke. 

J. A. Selbie. 

FURTHER.—To ‘further’ in the sense of 'help 
forward* is used of persons in Ezr 8*® ‘they 
furthered the people, and the house of God ’ (iH^l). 
bo Chaucer, Hous of Fame, 2023— 

* And paf exprps commaundoniunt, 

To whicho 1 am obfdiurjt, 

To furthre thee with al niy mij^ht.' 

Furtherance occurs in Ph 1’®* “ ns tr. of irpoKOT-fi, 
which in 1 Ti 4’®, its only other occurrence, is tr® 
‘ proliting.’ RV gives ‘ progress ’ in all. On the 
other hand RV introduces ‘ furtherance * into Ph 
I® 2"** to express the force of eis 'with the acc. {dt 
rb ei'jayyiXioif, ‘in furtherance of the gospel,’ AV 
‘ in the gospel ’). Cf. Healey (1610), St, Aug. Citie 
of God, I. xi. 19, ‘The pompes of the funeralls are 
rather solaces to the living then furtherances to 
the dead.’ 

FURY. —The Heb. word n;pn Mmdh, which is 
once (Est 1’*) tr*’ ‘ anger,’ and often ‘ wrath,’ is 
66 (Hjjrj of Dn 11** and Aram. N!?q, Kipn of S’®* 
make 69) times tr® ‘fury.’ Of these occurrences 
61 refer to God, and then Amer. RV prefers 
‘wrath,’ except in Is 42**® 66’® ‘ fiercenes.s.’ Fuiy 
is also tlie tr. in AV of j'nq hdrdn in Job ‘20*® ; RV 
‘ fierceness,’ as the wmrd is a few' times tr® in AV. 
In the Apocr. ‘ fury ’ occurs as the tr. of dvf/da 
Sir 1®* 46^® 48’®, Bar 1’* (RV always ‘ w'rath ’); of 
Bvfioi Wis 7**® (AV ‘furies,* RV ‘ragings’) 19*, 
2 Mac 4“ (both AV ‘ fury,’ RV ‘ rage ’); and of 
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d\d<TTU)p 2 Mac 7® ‘ And when ho was at the last found also in 4 Mac 9®^ 11“ 18“; RV * Thou, mi8« 
gasp, ne said, Thou like a fury lakest us out of creant'). See Anger. J. HASTINGS, 

this present life ’ (2i> dXdcrrcjp ; tlie only occur¬ 
rence of the word in biblical Creek, though it is FUTURE*—See Eschatology. 


G 


GAAL (Vyj, acc. to Wellh. Isr. u.jnd. GcschicMe^ 
p. 26 = ‘beetle,’ cf. Arab, janl; see Cray, Jlehr. 
jProp. Names, p. 110), JgO**^*'*^ son of lCbed(n3j;,LXX, 
A^ASed, B ’lib87]\ prob. error for Obed ; 

cf. LXX 1 Ch 2»7 11« 26’, 2 Ch 23b Less prob. 

*Iu}^7}\, i.e. S3V = '?y3v ‘ J" is Baal,’ altered to Ebed 
to avoid oirence).~Caal, apparently a Canaanite 
and a new-comer to Shechern, was the ringleader 
of a revolt against Abinielech, son of Cideon. He 
first inCTatiated himself with the Shechcinites, and 
then adroitly seized the occasion of the nopular 
vintage-festival to incite them to revolt ana make 
hims«jlf their leader. Zebul, Abimelech’s ollicer 
in Shechern, heard of the nlot, and sent n warning 
to his chief. Following Zebul’s advice, Abimelecli 
marched against the town and surrounded it with 
ambuscades under cover of night. Gaal, from the 
entrance of tlie gate, noticed the approach of 
Abimelech’s men, and pointed them out to Zebul, 
who replied first with an ironical answer aiul then 
with an open taunt, bidding him go forth and light 
with them. In the battle which followed, Abiiue- 
loch com})l(‘tely defeated the rebels, and Zebul 
drove out Caal and his bretbren from the city. The 
context suggests that the revolt was one of ‘ native 
Shochemites against the Imlf-lsraelito Abimclech ’ 
(Moore). Caal noses as their champion. It is by 
no means clear tiiat Caal was an Israelite, and that 
his object was to rouse the Israelite population 
against the Sbecliemito ruler. W. R. Smith, Th. T. 
XX. 1886, p. 195 II',, would place v.“ after v.“; and 
Budde, Ihcht. u. Sam, p. 118, after v.“. But n<) 
transposition is needed. In v.“ read with LXX 
for n^y ‘Do not the son of Jerubbaal and Zebul 
. . . make slaves of the men of Hamor?’ Another 
simple alteration is (perf.) proposed by Moore, 
‘Were not . . . subject to Hamor?’ V,*® for "ipK*! 
read ‘ ami I would say.’ V.” for 

‘ deceitfully ’ (?) read ‘ in Arumah,’ cf. v.‘*b 

□ny can hardly be right: Stade suggests ojn 
onyp ; but the text is doubtful. See further under 
Abimklecu. C. A. Cooke. 

GAASH (B>y3)-— A mountain in Ephraim, S. of 
Timnath-serah or Timnath-heres (wh. see), Jos 24''*®, 
Jg 2®. The torrent-valleys (Q’’?!?)) of G. are men¬ 
tioned in 2 S 23'‘^ = lCh IPb 

GABAEL (B ra/3a7)\, A FagaiiX).— 1. A distant 
ancestor of Tobit (To H). 2. A friend and kinsman 
of Tobit, residing at Ka^^es in Media. To him 
Tobit, when purveyor to tne king of Assyria, once 
entrusted, as a deposit, 10 talents of silver (Vulg. 
only: ‘ lent it under a bond, because G. was needy’). 
To H*. For years the money was not claimed. 
The reason for this is given with great variety in 
the VSS (H®). When, however, blindness and 
|X)verty came on Tobit in Nineveh, he recollected, 
after prayer, the long-forgotten treasure (To 4^), 
iMid wished his son Tol)ias to fetch it (4^^). Tobias 
found a guide, Ra])hael in disguise, who said he 
had lodged with G. (To .5®). Wlicn 'robias married 
Sarah in ICcbatana he sent Raphael for the deposit 
(9®). G. welcomed hhu, and brought forth the 
bags with seals unbroken, returning with Raphael 
to the wedding feast. All the VSS, except B and 
Heb. of Fagius, tell of a hearty blessing which G. 


gave the bridegroom when he met him (9®). Instead 
of this, B (so EV)says, ‘Tobias blessed his wife,* 
and Heb. Fag. ‘Tobias was blessed still more, 
with Sarah his wife.’ 

Heb. Fag. uses the form except in ch. 10, 

where we nave as ahvays in Munster’s Heb. 
Itala preserves the form most accurately, ‘ Gabahel,* 
*?Kn33 = * God is high.’ J. T. MARSHALL. 

GABATHA (Va^dOa). — One of two eunuchs 
whose plot against Artaxerxes (the Aliasuerus, 
i.e. Xerxes of canonical Est) w'as discovered 
and frustrated by Mardocheus (Mordecai), Ad. 
Fst 12b In Est 2“^ he is called BiGTHAN and 
in 6^ Bigtiiana. 

GABBAI (' 53 , cf. Talni. '53 ‘ tax-gatherer’).-—A 
Benjamite (Neh 11®), but text doubtful (see Smend, 
Listen^ p. 7). 

GABBATHA occurs only in Jn 19^® ‘And ho 
[Pilate] brought Jesus out and sat down [M6t,(Tiv, 

I not—according to Justin, Apol. i. 35, and the Gos- 
)cl of Peter, ^KdOiaae ai/rdy iirl KaOtdpav Kplaews —‘ set 
dm ’) on the judgment-seat at a place called the 
Pavement {At66(TTpioTov), but in Hebrew Gabbatha’ 
('E^paCarl Ta^^add). 

Tlie passage oll’ers serious philological and topo¬ 
graphical ditiiculties. 

(a) Ai06arpwToy is clearly ‘ pavement,’ especially 
of mosaic work {tesscllatum) ; cf. in the OT, Est 
I®, Ca 3*®, 2 Oh H, but especially Aristeas (ed. 
Schmidt, p. 30, 3), where ou the temple of Jeru¬ 
salem it 18 said : T6 di ttolv idatpos XiOdcrTpuToy 
KaOlaTrjKe, 

(b) This particular Pavement was called in 
Hebrew ‘ Gabbatha.’ It is not necessary or pos¬ 
sible, though it is generally attempted, to seek in 
G.abbatha the exact equivalent of the appellativum 
XiddffTpujToy (Onomastica sacra, e«l. J^ag. 189, 87. 
202, 62, Tapliaed \i06<TTpu)Toy). 

(c) The Greek MSS olfer scarcely any variety; 
some uncials have VapaOa ; so also the Harclensian 
VS in the edition of Wldte ; but according to Bar- 
hebneus it had Knx23Ka; a few minuacmes have 
'Kaw<f>ada. Interesting in this connexion is the 
spelling of the Peshitta, NCS'Pb wdth the remark 
of Barliobrrous, that the 1 is to be pronounced 
hard like d and the fi both times soft (cf. Duval, 
Gr. Syr. p. 30); the Cureton and Lewis MSS are 
unhappily defective, but the Arabic Tatian has 

UUjoiJ Kafiftd (thus cod. A, the text of Ciasca 

in the translation Ciasca and Hogg re¬ 
tained Gabbatha). The Evangeliariurn Hiero- 
Bolymitanum shows Kna'i, but codex C (in the 
forthcoming edition of Mrs. Lewis) anni. On the 
deformations of the word in the MSS of the Latin 
Bible, see Wordsworth - "IVhite. The confusion 
w'ith Golgotha (first hand of cod. Sinaiticus) is 
found olsew’hore (Oliverus, Descriptio terrcesanctce, 
p. 20, 9, codd. DX Golgatiui, U Grabata). 

In this state of the evidence it is safest to pre¬ 
suppose an Aramaic ko 53, as st. emph. of a feminine 
noun M 53 from the root 333 . But the origin and 
meaning of anni is disputed. 

1. In Mt 26“ we find nnn in the Evang. Hier. 
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for TpC^\iov; (if. Ethiopic gah{b)atd~patellaf Dillm. 
Lex. 1168, and Latin gaoata, Martial, 7. 47, 11. 3. 
Schwally (Tdioticon) identified this with our Gab- 
batha. But this Kn3i seems to be a dialectic form 
of (fern, of »13), Thesaur. Syr. 1791; cf. 
and 766, 1792. 

2. Neither can it be=Kci?5 (khs'd) < vault,* Ka/xdpa, 

\f/a\ls (Vogu6, Inscr, S6mit. i. p. 60, n. 70, 
ib. n. 60; Targ. Jer. xx. 2, 3, Naz. 66‘), because of 
the vowel i in the first syllable, though the mean¬ 
ing would be very appropriate ; an arch, niche, or 
cupola, under which the tribunal was placed on 
a mosaic pavement. 

3. Generally it is derived from 3} ‘ back *; but 
neither for the form nor for the meaning {Ayihohe, 

* height ’; Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bihl. Aram. p. 
10) can examples bo given. In the OT we have 
jbyj; in the Mishna the plural nbj; for Targ. 
Ps 68^®, Lagarde printed ; Levy, p. 123, 
has ; Gosen. r. 98, 96* we have Nnnn'j 
D'ln; more frequent is Knaau, Dalman, Gr. dcs 
Aram. § 25. i. /8, where also an example of spelling 
with D is given. 

4. Others thought of the root V33, i.e. of an 

Aramaized ‘hill’ (comp. n7c' = nyD{!>, npv if 

= *ny3B>). (The roots 33, and qD are closely allied ; 

cf. further }3ji Lv is ex¬ 

plained caverna by Barsalibi; 
spelunca fornicata^ Julian, ed. llodiii. 139. 21). 
The exact form and meaning must therefore be 
left in suspense. 

(d) No place called KiOUrpijiTov or Cabbatha is 
mentioned by Josephus, or in any other known 
source besides the NT. But frequently we hear of 
a place called n'lj (=Su<rr6s), especially of the 
n'nn ‘ the hall of hewn quaders,’ where the San¬ 
hedrin assembled (Schilrer, IIJP ii. i. 190). It 
has been attempted to identify these two places. 
Tradition seeks Gabbatha near the so - called 
‘Ecce homo Arch.’ Compare the articles JERU¬ 
SALEM, Pilate, PRiEToiauM, Temple. Por the 
sitting of the judge on the sella, see Schilrer, 

I. ii. 16 n. 8, and the literature there quoted, 
especially Josephus, Ant. xviil. iv. 6, where 
Philippus is praised : toO Qpbvov tls 6y Kplveie KaOe- 
^6fJL€vos rats oSots tTropdvov . . , tK roO Idpuaem 
roO dpbvov i Kal riJxot yevoiitvrjs Kadc^bfievos ijKpoaTO. 

En. Nestle. 

GABBE (A Vd8l3vy B ; AV Gabdes), 1 Es 

6 *®.—In Ezr 2^ Geba. 

OABKIAS (B Tapplas, m Taipei, indecl, Greek 
forms of [Aram, shortened form of Vsinna 
* man of God ’; omitting, as was customary, the 
name of the deity. Syr. and Hob. Eagii preserve 
the complete form).—Acc. to To P* Gabrias was 
the brother of the Gabael to whom Tobit entrusted 
10 talents of silver. In To 4‘^® the Gr. reads 
TaBaL-ffKip T<p rov Va^ptay « Va^pdy which AV and 
R V render ‘ the son of Gabrias,’ thereby introducing 
an apparent contradiction, probably gratuitously. 
Compare 'Ioi55aT ^laKdpov, Ac P*, witli Judob 

J. T. Marshall. 

GABRIEL (Sr'I??, in LXX and NT Pa/Spt^X, vir 
Dei, * man of God ’) appears in both OT and NT. 
In Dn G. is the ‘ man ’ who interprets Daniel’s 
vision of the ram and the lie-goat; in 9^^** he ex¬ 
plains to Daniel Jeremiah’s prophecy about the 70 
years (Jer 25^^ 29^®) os 70 weeks of years, and 
amplifies details. In NT G. is named by Lk 
alone; he foretells the birth of John to Zacharias 
(P'* ), and acts os the angel of Annunciation to 
Mary (P®). Difierent in some ways as the later is 
from the earlier presentation, yet both can be 

• Luther, who had at first translated PJiaster (Pavement), 
seems to have thought of the root n33 * to be high,* since he 
coined the word EoohpJUuter (Hlgh-pavement). 


easily united as parts, not only of one character, 
but even of one aspect of it, viz. that of bearing 
divine sympathy and comforting promise to those 
in need. These appearances are quite in accord¬ 
ance with the notion of G.’s character all'orded by 
the later and more developed Jewish angelology. 
The developed angeloloj^ of Dn is indeed used as 
an argument for the later date of that book 
(Driver, LO'I'^ p. 608). If the ‘ one like the 
appearance of a man’ (Dn 10’^) be G., as would 
appear from the fact tliat liis message resembles, 
even in its words, that of G. in 8 and 9, then G. is 
a companion of Michael, and botli are members 
of a class, the ‘ princes ’ or guardian-angels of the 
nation.s. In Enoch 9, G. is one of four great arch¬ 
angels ; but, comparing this with Lk P^ and other 
references, he is one of seven (Kev 8“) who present 
the prayers of the saints and go in and out before 
God (To 12^®). The Targums add G. as a gloss to 
other parts of Scripture; according to pseudo- 
Jonathan, the ‘ man^ who slmwed Joseph the way 
towards his brethren (Gn 37^®) was G. ; again, witli 
Michael and others (L takes part in the burial of 
Mo.se3 (Dt 34®); G. is also the angel wliom the 
lA)rd sent to destroy the host of Sennacherib 
(2 Ch 32'^*). About the name Gabriel there is 
nothing <listinctivc, but it was probably a proper 
name fron» its first use : the personality, however, 
is very definite. Assuming that the supra-natural 
beings of the earlier books of the Bible are either 
the shrivelled-up descendants of the nature-si)irit8 
of primitive Semitic superstition (□’■i’?s) or sub- 
ordinalc ]>ersonal beings fully representing God 
at a definite time and place (□';k^-'j) (Schultz, OT 
Theol. ii. 215 f. ; W. U. Smith, Ency. Brit.^ art. 

* Angel’), it is clear that G. belongs to the latter 
rather than the former. Nor has his connexion 
with, far less his derivation from, any of the seven 
Amslia-spends of Zoroastrianism, the seven Baby¬ 
lonian planets, or the seven councillors at the 
Persian court (Ezr 7^**), been made out. He is the 
messenger of J": a characteristic Jewish idea, 
though the number of the archangels—seven— 
may have been derived from foreign sources. We 
possess but little de8crij>tion of the special form 
under which ho presented himself ; to ()aniel he is 
simply ‘the man G.,’ though an elaborate and 
striKing picture is drawn of the ‘ man ’ (G. ?) in 
Dn 10®* ®. St. lAike is equally reticent, but calm¬ 
ness and sublimity are added ; ‘ I am G, that stand 
in the presence of God.’ In Dn 9’“*^ G. is ‘ caused 
to fly swiftly,’ but the passage is not clear ; KVm 
‘ .sore wearied * seems aomewliat inept; ‘ gleaming 
in splendour’ (Schultz, OT Theol. li. 226 n. 2) is 
more likely, though it proposes an emendation of 
the original. 

G. appropriates to himself the function of reveal¬ 
ing God. He brings the divine into the phenomenal 
world. In this he is contrasted with Michael, who 
fights for God and the chosen people. Yet in G.’s 
character there is also a stem element. Mohammed 
asserts him to have been the revealer of the Koran, 
—probably in opposition to the later Jews, whoso 
prince wai Michael,—but Mohammed also repre¬ 
sents G. as fighting for him, e.g. at the hoaa of 
3000 angels against the idolatrous Meccans. But, 
comparing Lk P® (also perhaps Dn lo^®*^i) with 
this, we see that these sterner aspects were not 
wanting even in the Jewish conception of Gabriel. 

A. Grieve. 

GAD.— God is another form of goad, and the 
gadfly (so correctly RVm for pij in Jer 46"; AV, 
KV ‘ destruction ’) is the goad-fly, the fly that stings. 
Hence the favourite derivation for the verb to ‘ gad ’ 
(though it is not very certain) is to rush about 
like animals stung by the gadfly. Perhaps bettei 
and more simply (after Skeat), to drive about 
(which was the orig. sense), goad*, then rush 
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about as goaded, 
lii.— 


Cf. Dryden, VirgiVs Georgies, 


' their stinpn draw blood 

And drive the cattle gadding through the wood.’ 

Bacon expresacR the uaual meanin}.; of the word 
clearly in Essays ‘Of Envy’ (Gold. Treas. ed. 
p. 30, 1. 21)—‘I'W Envy is a Gadding Passion, 
and walketh the Streets, and doth not keepe 
home.’ With wliich cf. T. Adams, IIPeter (on P), 

* Man’s knowledge shoiild nob he a gadding harlot, 

whose feet cannot keep within doors; but a good 
housewife to stay at home.’ In AV we find, 
Jer 2*® ‘Why gaddest thou about so much to 
change thy way?’ lit. ‘wliy goest thou?’ 

mostly poetic in IJeo., but in Aram, the usual 
word for ‘to go away’); Sir 25-® ‘Give the water 
no pa.S8age; neither a wicked woman liberty to 
giul abroad’ (after Vulg. veniam jirodeundif wiiich 
again follows the reading 7ra/5^7;<rta>/ ; B lias 

simply i^ovalav; XA TrappTjcrlaVf whence BV ‘ free* 
dorn of speech ’). 

. Gadder occurs Sir 26^ ‘ A drunken woman and 
a gadder abroad causeth great anger* (after the 
reading Kal but not Vulg., which has no 

corresp. words, but to the Gr. [dpyJj /leydXy yvv^ 
/uitOvffot] adds ct cont wnclia ; RV follows Gr. ‘ A 
drunken wonnin canseth great wrath ’). Cf. Graf¬ 
ton, King John^ An. 13, ‘In the mean while the 
pricstes within England had orouidod them a false 
and counterfeated prophet called Peter Wakefielde, 
a yorkshirenian, who was a hermite, an idle 
gadder about, and a pratlyng marchant,’ 

J. Hastinqs. 

GAD (nj, Saifji,6vioVf Salfitov; Fortuna; also, probably, 
13, rvxy\. —Properly, the word should be used with 
the article *130 ‘tile gad,’ i.e. ‘the (god of) good 
luck ’; that being the meaning of the word, wliich 
is apparently the same as nj gddf ‘ fortune,* Arab. 
jaddf Aram, xij gaddd, Syr. gadci. Gad was, 
therefore, originally an appellative, and its use 
as a divine name is due to its meaning. Examples 
of its appellative use are Kia jy’i ‘the unlucKy’ 
(Buxtorf, 387); Knyii ‘the fortune of Athe’ (do 
Vogiid, Palm.. 143); noyni and niDyj, etc., in 
Carthag. inscriptions. The god Gad as Tijxv, 

* Fortune,’ seems to illustrate the origin of the 
Old Pers. word for *God/ haga,* which may be 
traced hack to the Sanskrit hAaga, * fortune/and 
BaetJigon guotes in this connexion the Syr. phrase 
‘I swear oy the Fortune (m:) of the king’ (P. 
Smith, S.V.), ‘ fortune ’ becoming thus a protective 
divinity, to whom temples were built and statues 
erected. The worship of this divinity became 
CTeatly extended in ancient times, and numerous 
Gr. inscriptions in the Hauran give the Gr. 
equivalent word {Tvxv), the identity of which with 
Gad, notwithstanding the difi’erence of gender 
(Gad being masc., ’J'yche fern.), does not admit of 
doubt. A trace of the Syr. worship of Gad is 
regarded as being indicated by the exclamation 
of Leah when Zilpah, her maid, bore Jacob a son 
(Gn .30”). The expression used is m, which is 
translated in AV (following the ^erSf w; bd gad) 

* a troop cometh,’ or ‘ fortune is come.’ If, how¬ 
ever, the KctMhh be followed (with pointing 139 
IJgad), the word may be translated ‘ with Gad"t (in 
K V ‘ fortunate,’ m. ‘ with fortune ’), a rendering 
favoured by many scholars. As the name of 
Gad is not met with in Bab. literature, it would 
seem to have been a native Can. word, retained 
by the Israelites in consequence of the tendency to 
imlytheism which existed among them as late as 
the time of the Bab. captivdty, when they ‘pre- 

• Also the Phrj’fflan name of Zeus, 

f The Taiy. of Uie pseudo-Jonathan and that of Jorus. both read 
' a lucky planet cometh.’ (Of. aleo Ball’s note, ad loo., in Haupt’s 
OT). ^ 


pared a table for Fortune and filled up 

‘mingled wine unto Destiny ['39?]’ (Is 65^' RV), 
as did also the Babylonians and Assyrians for 
their gods (cf. Bel®, also Jer BP**). * By the 
astrologers Gad was identified with the planet 
Jupiter, called by the Arabs ‘Great Fortuna,* 
and the question naturally arises whether the 
Assyrian J/anu rabi2,f ‘great Manu,’ identified 
by Lenormant with Meni or ‘Destiny,’ may not 
in reality bo identical with Gad, Meni being, with 
the Arabs, ‘ Lesser Fortuna.’ The Assyrians also 
worshipped a god named ^^ibt-dunki, t ft name 
meaning ‘Bespeak thou my good fortune,’ with 
whom Gad may also have been identified. The 
identification of Gad with the star of good fortune 
(pny as'ia kulcab fcdeh), the planet Jupiter, is 
regarded as being of late date. 

Further testimony to the worship of Gad in 
Canaan is to be found in the place-names Baal-gad 
(Jos 112^ 13®), where Baal was worshipped as god 
of fortune, and Migdal-gad (Jos 15**^), ‘ tlie tower of 
Gad.’ The Hebrews also were so accustomed to 
regard the worship of Gad as a natural thing, that 
the words addressed by Esau to Isaac his father, 
‘let my father arise’ (Gn 27^*), are explained in 
Bercshith Uabba^ p. 65, as an invocation to Gada 
or Eortune. 

LiTBRATiTiB.—Dillm,, Del., and O. A. Smith on Is 66^b Del. on 
On son ; Lenormant, Vhald<ean Atapic, p. li!0 ; Baethgen, Bcitr. 
z. Semit. liel. 70 IT.; Noldeke in ZDil/(7(l888),p. 479ff.; Siegfried 
in Jahrb. /. prot. Theol. (1875), pp. 8.56-S07. 

T. G. Finches. 

GAD (13, rdS).—Son of Jacob by his concubine 
Zilpah, Leah’.s slave-girl. Gn 30” RV, ‘Leah said, 
Fortunate 1 and she called his name Gad,’ follows 
the LXX, (Xirzv Ac/a, ’E*' rvxxii and Vulg. Dixit 
feliciter. Field mentions the Greek rendering, 
evrvxvKaf ‘I have had good fortune,’ reading 1331 
or n33. Perhaps we should tr. ‘With the help of 
Gad* (Ball, Sacred Books of OT). Dillm. has 
‘ Gliickskind.’ * So Kethibh ; the punctuating 
lUllerently, has n; Kp ‘Gad or Fortune comes.’ So 
Symm. {fi\6€v FdS) Onk. and Syr. Aq. has fiKOev 
€v^u)ta (‘ well-living’), which Field, on the authority 
of Jerome, etc., corrects to ev^iorla (‘ the being well- 
girded’). The view taken by these authorities 
suggests that Gad here is either the divine name 
found in Is 65*^ (see procedinf' art.), or is connected 
with that nafue. The AV ‘a troop cometh* 
treats as eguivalent to inii, probably on account 
of Gn 49^**, wliich, however, is rather a play upon 
words than a serious etymology. Similar trans¬ 
lations are given by the Sam. Version (Dillm.) 
and the Gr.-Ven. t/kci orrpdTevjj.a. 

W. II. Bennett. 

GAD (Tribe); for Name, see preceding article. 

i. Early History. —The relation of Gad to 
the other tribes is indicated genealogical^ by the 
statement, Gn 30*^ (J), 35^ (!’), that Gad and 
Asher were the sons of Zilpali, Rachel’s slave, i.e. 
probably, that Gad and Asher were closely con¬ 
nected, and either occupied a secondary position 
in, or were late accessions to, Israel. The separa¬ 
tion of the Palestinian territories of the two tribes 
shows that this statement refers to a period before 
the completion of the conquest of Canaan. It is 
noteworthy that the names Gad and possibly also 
Asher aro connected with the names of Semitic 
deities. P (Gn 46*®, Nu 20*®’*^) enumerates the sons 
or families of Gad, and states (Nu 1*^ 2^^* 7^ 10^ 13*®) 
that, at tlie Exodus, the prince of Gad was Eliasaph 

* These Uctislernia or tables for the gods are also referred to 
in connexion with ‘ the queen of heaven’ in Jer 7^8. 

t WAI 111. pi. (id. obo. 1 . 2 c. 

j lb. obv. 30(’, rev. •29f., the latter passago reading ‘Kihi-dunkl 
of Assiir (and) Istor (or, of the god and ^^oddess) of Suti' (prob¬ 
ably the people Suti transported by hadidman-Murud 'from 
east to west,’ <.«. to Amurri or rhconicia). Kibi-dunVi is 
probably the some as the deity Ikbi-dunki, who is described os 
muiirib damdti, ‘ the dispenser of favours.* 
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ben«Peuel (or Reuel), and that the Gadite amongst 
the twelve spies was Geael heii-Maclii. Buchanan 
Gray {fleb. Proper Names, 205) considers Eliasaph 
pre-exilic; hut places Beuel and Geuel in a list of 
which he says, ‘The prohahility appears to me 
great that tne following seventeen are of late 
origin, and, probably, also of artificial character* 
(p. 210). P also tells us that Gad numbered 
45,650 at the first census (Nu 1“ 2*®), and at the 
second 40,500 (MT Nu or 44,500 (LXX Nu 
26*^); and that Gad marched in the wilderness in 
the ‘Camp of Reuben* with Reuben and Simeon 
on the south side of Israel (Nu 2^“'^®). Tn Nu 1®*^® 
Gad occupies the eleventh place, beween Asher 
and Naphtali; in 1^ MT and ‘26*“ Ml\ the third 
place after Reuben and Simeon, but in the cor¬ 
responding 1®* LXX, the ninth place, between 
Benjamin and Dan, and in 26^ TjaX, the sixth 
place, between Zebulun and Asher. In Nu 2^* 
7" Gad occupies the sixth place, also after Reuben 
and Simeon. 

ii. Thr Conquest. —In Nu 32 Reuben and Gad 
receive E. Palestine from Moses on condition of 
aiding in the conquest of W. Palestine. Although 
this chapter owes its present form to P, the mam 


the Arnon, and possibly farther north. Nu 32”* “ 
(JE) assigns to Reuben, Ileshbon, Elealeli, Kiria- 
thaiin, I^bo, and Baal-ineon—cities lying in a 
district about midway between the Jabbok and 
the Amon. This suggests that Reuben held an 
enclave in the territory of Gad. See Map, in which 
the names of the above Reubenite cities are printed 
in italics, {b) Jos 13. Though this chapter comes 
to us from P, it is probably based on earlier sources. 
P knows less about the E. than about the W. tribes, 
and this ch. is obscure and self-contradictory; but it 
clearly locates Gad north of a line drawn from the 
north end of the Dead Sea, a little to the N. of 
Heshbon, and places Reuben south of the same 
line. This chapter is followed in the ordinary 
maps of Palestine. 

As to the northern boundary of Gad, the state¬ 
ments as to the division of Gilead between Gad 
and E. Manasseh are contradictory; and the term 
Gilead w'as probably very elastic. The data are 
too obscure to determine any clear boundary 
between Gad and E. Manasseh, even as represent¬ 
ing any single account. In Nu 32^ (P?) Moses 
gives the land of Gilead to Gad and Reuben; in 
Nu 32^** (JE), Dt 3^®, Gilead belongs to Machir 



facts were probably contained in J or E or both; 
but the references to * half Manasseh ’ are editorial 
additions to the original narrative. Similar state¬ 
ments are made in Dt 298, Jos 12® (D®) 13®-®® 
(D^ P). Further, Jos P®'!® 41® (D^) tell us that 
Reuben and Gad fulfilled their promise, and Jos 
22^’8 (D*^) that they afterwards returned home. 

Jos 22®*®^ tells now Reuben and Gad on their 
return erected a great altar by the Jordan--it is 
not clear on which side ; how the other tribes 
supposed it to be a schismatic altar and prepared 
for war, but were ajipeased on learning that it 
had been erected as a token of the unity of Reuben 
and Gad with the other tribes (see Ed). The 
narrative as it stands is one of the latest additions 
to P; but it seems to be based on JE, though it 
has been so entirely reconstructed by a late editor 
that we cannot recover the original story. Here 
again the references to ‘half Manasseh* are editorial 
additions. 

iii. The Territory op Gad. —Besides minor 
references, we have two main accounts of the 
territory: (a) Nu 32®®**® (JE) assigms to Gad Beth- 
haran, Beth-niinrah, Dibon, Jogbehah, Jazer, 
Ataroth, Atroth-shophan, and Aroer, cities scat¬ 
tered over the district between the Jabbok and 


ben-Manasseh; in Dt 3^® Moses gives half Mt. 
Gilead to Reuben and Gad; wliile in Dt 3^® 
Reuben and Gad receive ‘from Gilead.’ Ap¬ 
parently in Jg 6^^ Gilead=Gad. In Jos 13®®* (P) 

G. has all the cities of Gilead, and Machir ben- 
Manasseh has half Gilead. In the list of Levitical 
cities in Jos 21®®-(P), 1 Ch Heshbon, 

which is given to Reuben in Jos IS^"^, is reckoned 
as belonging to Gad. Ramoth-gilead is given to 
Gad in Jos 20* (P) ‘21«-®» (P), Dt 4®*, lCh6*®-«k 
See Table, p. 78. 

iv. History after the Conquest. --First we 
may notice the general relation of Gad to the 
other eastern tribes. Apparently, the strength 
of Reuben was broken at some early date (see 
Reuben), and this tribe became dependent on 
Ga(^ much as Simeon on Judah. Hence the 
situation in JE, in which Reuben occupies a 
group of cities in the territory of Gad. P’s 
arrangement in Jos 13 is probably a conjectural 
restoration, after Reuben and Gad had disappeared, 
embodying the general idea that Reuben lay to 
the south of Gad. Further, P’s idea in Jos of the 
close early confederation of Reuben and Gad with 
E. Manasseh is also late. It is doubtful whether 
the eastern settlement of Manasseh was made 
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before Israel crossed the Jordan, or later by 
Manassite clans, who recrossed the river from 
the West (cf. Manasskh). But, in any case, the 
interests of Gad and E. Manasseli were separate 
and often condicting; and the contradictorv 
statements, some of wliich assi^i Gilead to Gaa, 
while others make Gilead a clan of Manasseli, 
probably indicate that at an early date Gad (with 
its dependent Kouben) was practically Israel east of 
the Jordan, and that clans of Manasseh afterwards 
encroached upon Gad’s territory and occupied part 
of Gilead. According to Jg 6^"^ neither Gad nor 
Reuben had any share in the victory over Sisera. 
Gad must have been involved in tne Ammonite 
invasion, the deliverance by Jephthah, and the 
quarrel with Ephraim in Jg 11. 12. ‘Gileadite,* 
used of Jephthah and his followers, may equal 
‘ Gadite,* or be a general term for ‘ E. Israelite.* 
The genealogies, if pressed, make Jephthah a 
member of E. Manasseli; Jg 12^ may perhaps 
suggest that his followers hmonged to clans of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, which had migrated to 
the east of Jordan; hut the verse is corrupt and 
obscure, cf. 11^. In any case, this Ammonite war 
illustrates the border raids and more serious in¬ 
vasions to which Gad, in common with Reuben 
and E. Manasseh, was exposed throughout the 


country into twelve districts, ‘which provided 
victuals for the king and his household.* The 
description of the districts is vague and obscure, 
but it is clear that they do not coincide with 
tribal territories; and it is sometimes hold that 
this new arrangement marks the clo.se of the old 
tribal system. But Gad at any rate, having by 
this time absorbed Reuben, stood for S.E. Pales¬ 
tine, and continued to do so; see below on Moabite 
Stone. 

At the disruption Gad fell to the N. kingdom; 
and Fennel, apparently Jeroboam’s capital (1 K 
12 ^®), probably lay within its territory. J eroboam’s 
interest in the district would add to its prosperity, 
but tend to abolish distinct tribal organization, and 
to merge E. Palestine in the N. kingdom. Prob¬ 
ably, as the Moabite Stone speaks of cities taken 
from Moab by Omri, Moab recovered its inde¬ 
pendence at or soon after the disruption. Such 
recovery of Moab may have been chiefly at the 
expense of Reuben; but Gad also must have 
suftered through the gains of Moab, and profited 
by the conouests of Omri. Elijah, and probably 
((j. A. Smitn, Hist. Gcog. p. 580) the hrook Cherith, 
are of Gilead, i.e. probably Gad. 

In the long wars between Israel and Aram, E. 
Palestine was the battle-ground, and the brunt 
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history. Such a situation. Gad raided and raid¬ 
ing, but more than holding its own, is well 
described in Gn 49^®, the blessing of Jacob (J from 
older source)— 

* Qa<l, the raiders shall raid him, 

But he shall raid upon their heel.' 

In Jg 20. 21 (late post-ex. Midrash on earlier 
basis, possibly J, or J and E, see Moore and Budde, 
in loc.) the eastern tribes took part in the war 
against Beniamin; Jabesh-gilead, the only city 
which furnished no contingent, was sackea, and 
its inhabitants massacred, only the virgins being 
saved as wives for the Benjamites. 

During the wars with the Philistines, Gad was 
a stronghold and refuge of the Isr. (1 S 13^). After 
Saul’s death it became the main part of Eshbaal’s 
kingdom (2 S 2®). Later on it alVorded a rallying 
point for David’s adherents during the revolt oi 
Absalom (2S 17*^). Amongst David’s mighty men 
was Bani the Gadite (2 S 23®®). Apnarently, Gad 
was still strong and intact. It would prolit oy the 
strength of Israel under David and Solomon. In 
1 Ch 12®*^® Gadites come to David when a fugitive 
from Saul; and in 12*^ Reuben, Gad, and E. 
Manasseh come to David at Hebron to make him 
king. 1 K 4^'^® tells us that Solomon divided the 


fell upon E. Manasseh. Even under Ahab the 
point of contact was at Ramoth-gilead. Probably 
E. Manas.seh had practically disappeared in these 
wars, and Gilead again became synonymous with 
Gad. Gad itself also sulFored (Am P**^®). About 
the same time Moab revolted and cap^tured Gadite 
cities in the South {Moabite Stone). Gad or Gilead 
shared in the renewed prosperity of Israel under 
Jeroboam ii., but shortly after, in B.C. 734, E. 
Palestine was carried captive by Tiglath-pileser 
(2 K 15-®), and thus Gad disappears from history. 

Apparently, the temtory was occupied by 
Ammon (Jer 49*). Ezk 48®^*^ makes provision for 
Gad in the restored Israel. On the other hand, in 
Ob the E. tribes are so completely forgotten tliat 
Gilead is promised to Benjamin. In Rev 7® Gad 
is enumerated among the tribes of Israel. 

LTTRRATirRH.—Buhl, Qeog. d. all. Paldstina, 79; O. A. Smith, 
HOHL, 660-668, 676-690; Buddo, Richter, 46f. ; Stade, QVt, I. 
146 ff.; Driver, Deut. 64 f., 410 f.; Moore, Judges, 160 f., 164 f. 

W. H. Bennett. 

GAD (nj) is entitled the seer (nihn 1 Ch 29“), 
David’s or the king’s seer (1 Ch 21®, 2 Ch 29**®, 2 S 
24”), or the prophet 1 S 22®, 2 S 24”). His 

activity seems to have lain chiefly in the early 
period of the king’s life, at least it is not he but 
Nathan who appears prominently in that palace 
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intrigue which resulted in the accession of Solomon 
(1 K The name might suggest that he be¬ 

longed to the tribe of Gad ; but the only additional 
support for this view is found in the fact that 
several of David’s chiefs came from that tribe (I Ch 
12*). As for Ewald’s suggestion, that Gad drew his 
inspiration from the school of Samuel, while this 
would agree well with his appearing immediately 
after David’s rupture with Saul (1 S 22“), it cannot 
be considered certain, so long as the existence of 
‘ a school * of Samuel is merely a conjecture. 

Gad is represented as having announced the 
divine condemnation on the royal census, and as 
iiaving advised the erection of an altar on Araunah’s 
threshing-floor (2 S = 1 Ch The Chpni- 

cler again (1 Ch 29*®) names him as having written 
an account of some part of his master’s reign. A 
late conception associated him with the prophet 
Nathan (2 Ch 29*®) in the task of planning some of 
the king’s regulations with reference to the musical 
part of the service, while (1 S 22®) he is also stated 
to have acted as David’s counsellor in peril during 
the period when the two dwelt together in ‘the 
hold.’ A. C. Welch. 

GAD, VALLEY OF (nan Soj [‘torrent-valley AV 
‘river of Gad’).—2 S 24®. Taken in connexion 
with Jos 13*® this passage would indicate that the 
river or valley of Gad was close to llabbath-Ammon 
in the land or Gad; but, on the other hand, * the 
city that lieth in the valley ’ is mentioned in con¬ 
nexion with Aroer on the river Arnon (now el- 
Mojib), Jos 13®- Dt 2'**. It appears to be certain 
that in 2 S 24®, instead of * and they pitched in 
Aroer, on the right side of the city that is in the 
middle of the valley of Gad ’ Tyn ppj "iy'ny,3 ucin 
nan Vo3n"!;^n|), we ought to read, ‘and tliey began 
from Aroer, and from the city that is in the middle 
of the torrent-valley, towariTs Gad’ ny'nyP <Vn;i 

Tyn). This emendation, originally due to Well- 
hausen {Text d. B. Sam, 217), was afterwards 
confirmed by Luc. Kal ffp^avro drb ’Apo^p Kal dirb, 
and is accepted by Driver, Budde, etc. 
‘The city in the torrent-valley ’ was possibly’An 
See for a full discussion, both of the text and the 
topography. Driver, Text of Sam. 285 f., Detiter- 
onotny, 45. C. Warken. 

GADARA, GADARENES. —The country of the 
Gadarenes is mentioned in the Bible only in con¬ 
nexion with one incident, viz. the miracle concern¬ 
ing the legion of demons who were allowed to 
enter the herd of swine (Mt 8**, Mk 5\ Lk 8*®), and 
it is improbable that the city on the seashore 
mentioned in the account of that incident can be 
identified with the city of Gadara, which was situ¬ 
ated at least 6 miles from the Lake of Genne.Haret, 
and separated from it by a broad plain and the 
gorge of the river Hieromax. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, that the eastern side of the lake at the spot 
where the miracle actually occurred, which can be 
located with some certainty (see Gerasenes), was 
situated in the sub-district under the jurisdiction 
of Gadara. Against this view is the statement 
of Josephus {BJ iv. vii. 3), that Gadara was the 
capital of Persea, which is not supposed to have 
extended farther north than the Hieromax, the 
territory beyond that being Gaulanitis. 

It has been suggested (Wordsworth’s Com¬ 
mentary) that the incident took place on the 
boundary-line of the jurisdiction of the cities of 
Gadara and Gergesa, and that the swine owners 
of these Greek cities belonged to both places. 
Thomson [Tfis Land and the Sookt ii- P- 36) points 
out that St. Matthew was from this region and 
personally knew the localities, and that his render- 
of Gergesa is most likely to be correct; while 
St. Mark and St. Luke, being strangers to this 


art of the country, may possibly have intended 
y mentioning the country of the Gadarenes to 
point out to their distant Greek and Roman 
readers the general position of the place where the 
miracle occurred; Gergesa, or Gcrasa, or Chersa, 
however pronounced, being small and unknown, 
while Gadara was a Greek city of importance, 
celebrated for its temples, theatres, and warm 
baths. See further under Gerasenes. 

The city of Gadara has thus no known connexion 
with biblical history; it "was, however, a fortress 
of great strength, and took a leading part in the 
struggles between the Seleucidae and the Ptolemies, 
and, from the strength of its position and its 
Hebrew name, it probably existed in early times, 
and according to the Mishna {Eruhhin ix.) was 
fortified by Joshua. The name does not appear in 
history until Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, 
overcame Scopas, the general of the Egyptian 
king Ptolemy Epiphanes, at Panoas, near the 
fountain of the Jordan (B.c. 198), and recovered 
territory previously lost, including Gadara {Ant. 
XII. iii. 3; Polyb. v. 71). It was again taken from 
the Syrians by Alexander Jannaeus the Has- 
monsean king oi the Jews, who, acting on a league 
of mutual defence with Cleopatra queen of Egypt, 
invaded Coele-Syria and the territory adjoining and 
took Gadara after a siege of ten months (c. B.c. 100; 
Ant. XIII. xiii. 3 ; BJ i. iv. 2), and enslaved the 
inhabitants, and compelled them to receive the law 
of Moses as proselytes of iustice {Ant. xiv. xv. 4). 
The defeat of Alexander Jaimajus by Obidas king 
of the Arabians, is related to have occurred at 
Gadara, a village of Gilead or Golan {Ant, XIII. 
xiii. 6; BJ I. iv. 4), probably not the same as 
the fortress of Gadara. 

Gadara was demolished by the Jews and rebuilt 
by Pompey the Great (B.C. 63) to gratify Demetrius 
of Gadara, who was one of his own freedmen, when 
he established the Roman supremacy in Phoenicia, 
Coele-Syria, and Palestine; he left the inhabitants 
in a state of freedom and joined the city to the 

f rovince of Syria {Ant, XIV. iv. 4; BJ l. vii. 7). 
t counted from the era of Pompey, and became 
the seat of one of the five councils wnich Gabinius, 
proconsul of Syria (B.c. 67-65), instituted for the 
government of the Jews {Ant, xiv. v. 4; BJ I. 
viii. 6). Augustus Caesar added Gadara to the 
kingdom of Herod the Great {Ant. xv. vii. 3). 
The inhabitants subsequently accused Herod to 
Cmsar of maladministration and plunderings, but 
Caesar would not hear them {Ant. XV. x. 2 and 3). 
On the death of Herod (B.C. 4), Gadara was trans¬ 
ferred to the province of Syria {Ant. XVII. xi. 4; 
BJ II. vi. 3). On the revolt of tlie Jews against 
the Roman dominion, they ravaged the country 
about Gadara, and the Greek inhabitants rose up 
against the Jews and put the boldest of them to 
death and imprisoned others {BJ II. xviii. 6). 
Gadara was taken by Vespasian, on which occasion 
the inhabitants pulled down its walls to show that 
they wished for peace. It appears, however, to 
have still oxistea for many centuries as an im¬ 
portant city, for bishops of Gadara are mentioned 
as having been present at the general councils of 
the Church. The style of the existing ruins indi¬ 
cates its having flourished during the time of the 
Antonines, and the coins extant extend over the 
period from the rebuilding by Pompey to A.D. 239. 
Gadara was a fortress of considerable strength 
{Ant. XIII. iii. 3; BJ IV. vii. 3), situated near the 
Hieromax (Pliny, UN 16), east of the Sea of 
Galilee and over-against Scythopolis and Tiberias 
(Euseb. Onom. s.v.). It was situated on the top of 
a hill, at the foot of which, at 3 miles’ distance, on 
the bank of the Hieromax, were warm springs 
and baths called Amatha {Onom. s.v. ‘Gadara’; 
Itin, Ant, Martyr.). It had a district attached 
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called Gadaris [BJ iii. iii. 1; Str/iLo, xvi. ii. 45). 
It was Olio of tho cities of llecaijolis, and is called 
by Josej)hu8 the capital of Peiica (BJ iv. vii. 3), 
though in another passage (BJ iri. iii. 3) he gives 
the bounds of Ponca from north to south as from 
Pella to Maclucrus. It is frequently mentioned 
by Josephus in connexion vnth Cod e-Syria 
Xin. xiii. 3). The main roads from Scythopolia and 
Tiberias to Damascus and Gerasa passed through 
it. Jo.sc[)lius calls it a Greek town (Ant. XVII. 
xi. 4 ; BJ II. vi. 3), but it is evident from the 
historical accounts that many Jews were living in 
and around tiio city (BJ it. xviii. 5), and it is 
probable that tho number of Jews living around 
may have lluctuated from time to time and have 
depended on the friendly nature of tho government. 

The site of (iadara lias been recognized at the 
ruins of Umtn JOnft, which extend over the summit 
of a high hill, 1200 ft. above tho Mediterranean, 
east of the Jordan on tho southern side of tho 
gorge of the Shr/ri'nt el-Mfmdhilr (Jarmftk or 
Hieromax), about 0 miles south-east of the southern 
side of tho Lake of Gennesarot. At the foot of 
the hill, about 3 miles north of Umni ICeis on 
the right or north bank of the Shcriat^ in a 
Hat space below tho cl id's, are the remains of tho 
celebrated hot springs, baths, and buildings of 
Amatha, described by Eusebius, Antoninus Martyr, 
and Strabo. There aro several hot springs along 
the bank of the river, but those clustered together 
at this spot are the most copious. Tho largest 
spring gives oil'more water than that of Tiberias; 
the temperature, is 110“ Fahrenheit. The water 
is strongly impregnated with sulphur. These 
springs are much resorted to by the Bedawln 
for various diseases. The ruins about the baths 
are very extensive, giving the impression that this 
spot was also used as a favourite watering-place 
by the inhabitants of Gadara during inclement 
weather (Wilson, Recovery of Jerusalem). 

Umm J^eis is sitiiatea at the extreme north¬ 
western border of the high land of Northern 
and commands a magnilicent view of the Sea of 
Tiberias, Southern Jauldn^ the Jordan Valley, 
Galilee, and Mount Tabor, There could hardly bo 
a second point in this part of which com¬ 

bines so perfectly the aJvantages due to a magni¬ 
ficent soil and a commanding position (Northern 
'Ajldn). 

The ruins of Umm ^eis contain the remains of a 
very handsome and extensive city, with buildings 
of great magnificence, which appear to have been 
overthrown by an earthquake, many of the build¬ 
ings remaining as perfect in tlieir ruin as though 
the shock had taken place yesterday. Josephus 
record.s an eartliqiiake having occurred wliich 
devastated the country, b.c. 31 (Ant. XV. v. 2), 
and tho ruins of Umm IJeis may be due to an 
earthquake equally severe at a later j)oriod. There 
are to be seen among the ruins two large theatres, 
a basilica, a temple, tho main street running east 
and west, with colonnades, the columns lying just 
as they fell, and many large private buildings, the 
whole surrounded by a city wall with gates. There 
is a large reservoir, and an aqueduct brought water 
into the city. The columns are surmounted by 
Corinthian capitals. The basalt paving is in 
places o^uite perfect, and retains traces of the marks 
of chariot wlieels. The eastern theatre is in an 
almost perfect state of preservation ; the approach 
to it would have been extremely grand, passing 
from the main street over a great platform sur¬ 
rounded by columns. A very interesting feature 
is the large Necropolis on tho east and north-east 
side of tlm town, in which there are both rock- 
hewn tombs and sarcophagi; the former are cut in 
the limestone rock without any attempt at con¬ 
cealment. A flight of steps leads down to a small 


court, from which two or three doors give access to 
the chambers: the doors are of stone, many of 
them still perfect, with stone hinges similar to 
those found in the Hauran. These tombs are 
inhabited by the present dwellers at Umm ^eis. 
Outside the town, to the east, the ancient name 
Gadara is still preserved in the name of tho ruins, 
Jecldr Umm If els (Wilson, Recovery of Jerusalem ; 
Schumacher, Northern 'Ajldn ; Maegregor, Rob 
Roy on the Jordan). The Christians of Nazareth 
were in the habit of holding a fair at Umm JfeiSf 
until in recent years, tlie Bedawin having overrun 
the country, they were obliged to desist. 

C. WARUEN. 

GADDI (*^3 ‘my fortune’).—The Maiiassite sent 
as one of tlie twelve spies, Nu 13^^ F. 

OADDIEL (^N'^g ‘God is my fortune’*).—The 
Zebulunite sent as one of the twelve spies, Nu 13^*^ 1*. 


GADDIS (Ka55/s, otherwise FaSSls, A; VaSSclf 


Gaddisf Vulg.; 



— Gadi, Syr.; 1 Mac 2^), the 


surname of Jolianan or John, the eldest brother of 
Judas Maccabuius. ’Phe name perhaps represents 
the Hob. ’^3, Gaddi (Nu 13“), meaning ‘my 
fortune.* H. A. White. 


GADI (*i);cf. Nabataean nj (?n3), Euting, No. 
25; Palmyrene k’u, de Vogu4, No. 32 ; B, 

VaXXei A, FadSl Luc .)—Father of Menahem 
king of Israel (2 K 15^^* C. F. BURNEV, 

GADITES.— See Gad (Tribe). 

GAHAM (Dag).—The eponym of a Nahorite clan 
whose identity has not been established, Gn 22^. 
Gaham is described as a son of Nahor by his con¬ 
cubine Keumah. 

GAHAR ("ID?). —A family of Nethinim who re¬ 
turned with Zerub. (Ezr2^q Neh 7“*^), called in 1 Es 
5^ Geddur. See Genealogy. . 

GAI (k; 3) is given as a proper name in RV of 
1 S 17®^ ‘until thou coniest to Gai,’ where AV has 
‘until thou comest to the valley.’ This last, how¬ 
ever, would demand as in v.^. In any case, the 
valley (ravine) referred to in v.®^ must be difierent 
from that wliich separated the opposing forces. 
See Elah (Valley of). The LX^, as is noted 
in RVm, has riO (Gatli), and this would suit the 
context (cf. Welllmiisen, Budde, and Driver, ad 
loc.). Wellh. further proposes to treat Shaaraim 
not as a proper name, but, inserting the article 
(ony^’n), aH = ‘in the gateway.* That is to say, 
the Israelites pursued tho Philistines to the gates 
of Ekron, and the wounded fell down in the gate¬ 
way of both Gath and Ekron. An alternative, he 
suggests, is to view the two expressions, ‘until 
thou comest to (4ath and to the gates of Ekron,* 
and ‘ even unto Gath and unto Ekron,* as doublets 
due perhaps to the names of these two cities being 
in the former clause written indistinctly or in¬ 
correctly, in consequence of which an explanatory 
gloss was added on the margin and aiterwarda 
introduced into the text. J. A. Selbik. 

GAINSAY.— To gainsay is to speak against, a4S 
Udal, Erasmus^ Paraphrase on 1 Jn 1, ‘And yf 
we wyll say, that wee have no aiiine in us, we 
make God a lyar, and say agaynst hym: and he 
that gayne sayeth hym, must needs lye ’; Rhem. 
NT on Jn O'*®, ‘The discontented and incredulous 
murmured and gainsaid it [the manna].’ Wyclif 

*Aooording to Hominel (Ancient Eeb. Tradition, 1887, 
p. 800), from the Arabio, * my grandfather is Ood.* 
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has the older form agenseyen frequently, as Lk 
21^® (1380) ‘I sclial gyue to you mouth and 
wysdora, to whiclie alle youre aduersaries achulen 
not mowe agenstonde, and agensoyo.’ Sometimes 
the meaning is rather wider and almost the 
game as oppose or resist generally. Thus Job 11^® 
Wyc. (1382) ‘If he turne vpso doun alle thingus, 
or in to oon drawe togidere, who shal agenaein 
to hym?’ (EV ‘hinder’); and Pref. to AV 1611, 
‘For, was there cuer any thing proiected, that 
gauourcd any way of nownesse or renewing, but 
the same endured many a storme of game-saying, 
or opposition?’ So m AV we have Jth 8'-“ 

‘ there is none that may gainsay thy words,* 
where the Cr. is is dvTi(rT'/}<T€Tai rois \6yois <rou, 
lit. ‘withstand,’ Geneva ‘resist’; and Ad. Est 13® 
‘The whole world is in thy power, and if thou 
hast appointed to save Israel, tliere is no man that 
can gainsay thee * (5s dt^rird^eral <roi ; lit. ‘ range in 
battle against thee*; Cov. ‘withstonde ner Ictt 
the’). And even when the orig. word expresses 
speaking against, the general sense of resist is 
often evident. 

The verb occurs in Lk 2P® ‘ I will give you a i 
mouth and wisdom, which all your adversaries | 
ghall not be able to gainsay nor resist* (after 
Wyc., as above, who has the order ‘agenstonde 
and agensaye,’ as Vulg. rcsistcre et contradiccrct 
and as L, T, WH dpTiaTrjvai ouSi [T, WH ij] dv- 
TtnreLv, 'vvliilo AV follows TR dvrtiTeiP oiiS^ dpn- 
ffT^vai) ; 2 Es 5'-*“ ‘ they which did gainsay thy 
romises’ Ojui contradicebant sponsionihus 
th 12^** ‘ Who am I now, that I should gainsay 
my lord ? ’ {dvTipodaa. T(p Kvpltp p-ov) ; and 1 Mac 
‘to gainsay his words’ [dvTuire'iv rdls utt’ avrov 
l>r}Or}(Top^voLs ); RV ‘ to gainsay the words that he 
should speak,* Le, resist his commands. To these 
instances RV adds Ac 19^® ‘Seeing then that these 
things cannot bo gainsaid’ {dpaPTippTjTujp [WII dp- 
aPTL^TUp] oip 6 ptu}p TouTUPf the only occurrence of 
this adj., though the adv. occurs Ac 10'^®, as below; 
AV ‘ spoken against ’); Tit 2® ‘ not gainsaying ’ 
M dpTiX^yopTasj AV ‘not answering again,’ AVm 
‘gainsaying’). 

The adj. is found in Ro 10-^ ‘a disobedient and j 
gainsaying people’ {dpriXiyopra). The subst. occurs 
in Ac 10*® ‘'rherefore came I unto you without gain- 
saying’ {dpaprippyrivs [WH dpaPTipTjrm]) ; Jude 
‘and perished in tlie gainsaying of Core’ (xai ry 
dpTiXoylqi ToO Kopi dirdXoPTo; cf. LXX vdiap dpTi- 
Xoylas-^Meh. ’P=Eng. ‘w'ater of Merihah’of 

Nu 20^®) ; to which RV adds He 12® ‘ For consider 
him that hath endured such gainsaying (AV ‘con¬ 
tradiction’) of sinners against himself’ {dpriKoylap^ 
which in the other two occurrences, He 6^® 7^ RV 
tr. ‘diyjute’). The personal subst. ‘ gainsayer * is 
found Tit 1® ‘to convince (RV ‘convict’) the gain- 
sayers’ (roiJy dpriX^yopTas i\4yx^f-y i Wyc. [1380] ‘to 
reproue hem that agen seyn’ [1388 ‘ agenseien’], 
but in Prefatory Epistles of St. Jeroimy ch. iii. 
[1388] Wyc. has ‘lie comaundide also to Tite, 
among otliere vertues of a bishop ... to with¬ 
stonde agenseyeris ’). J. Hastings. 

GAIUS (rdtby). —The person to whom the Third 
Ep. of St. John is addressed. He is spoken of in 
terms of atlection and respect as ‘beloved’ (vv.**“* 
*‘^^), walking ‘in the truth’ (v.®), acting well to 
brethren and to strangers (v.®). But beyond this 
we know nothing of him. Some have thought to 
identify him 'witn a Caius who is mentioned in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 40) as having been 
appointed bishop of Pergamum by John. Others 
have attempted to identify him with one or other 
of the men who bear the same name in the NT— 
the G. of Macedonia (Ac 19^), the G. of Derbe 
(Ac 20^), the G. of Corinth (1 Co Ro 16®®). But 
these are all associated with the Apostle Paul, and 
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there is nothing in the Epistle itself or elsewhere to 
help us to an identification. S. I). F. bAi.MOND. 

GALAL (Vjia).-—The name of two Levites, 1 Ch 
91 ®. 18^ ii»L See Genealogy. 

GALATIA (FaXarfa) is understood by dilfcrent 
scholars as the name of two distinct countries; 
and, as the important associated questions are still 
under discussion, it is necessary to treat the term 
under two headings, and describe the history and 
geography of the two different countries which the 
term is sahl to denote. The fundamental question 
is this : Are the Churches of G., to which St. Paul 
addressed an Epistle, certain congregations in the 
northern part of tiie great inner plateau of Asia 
Minor variously enumerated by different advocates 
of ‘the North-Galatian Theory,* or are they the 
congregations of Pisidian Antioch, Iconiuni, Derbe, 
and Lystra, in the southern part of tlie plateau,, 
according to ‘ the South-Galatian Theory ’ ? Each 
of the related terms Galatians and Region of 
Galatia in like manner demands double treatment. 
St. Paul mentions the Churches of G. in Gal 1®, 

1 Co 16^; and tliey are addressed with others in 
1 P lk Finally, there is a doubt whether in 2 Ti 4^® 
Galatia or Gallia should be read, and, if Galatia is 
read, whether it does not denote Gaul (the modem 
France). 

While the opinions fall into two classes on the 
crucial question, there are varieties in each class. 
The 8outh-Galatiari theory is held both by those 
who can see no good reason to think that St. Paul 
ever was in North Galatia, and by those who 
consider that he travelled in North Galatia but 
made no important foumlation there. The latter 
view is held by Zabn {EinlciUmg in das Neue 
Testament). The North-Galatian’ theoij in its 
common form maintains that the Epistle was 
.’iddre.ssed to the Churches of Ancyra, Tavium, 
Pessiniis, and possibly other cities ; but the most 
vigorous argument that St. Paul never was in 
Ancyra or Tavium is urged by Zbckler 1895, 

f >. 79 f.),* who, approximating to Zahn’s view, 
lolds that St. Paul travelled little in Galatia, 
only in the extreme western and soiith-westerii 
parts, ib. p. 5911’., but maintains, unlike Zabn, 
that ho founded several Churches in that obscure 
district and addressed his Epistle to them. Salmon 
{Introduction to NT^ and arts, in Smith, DB) 
seems to come very close to Zbckler’s view,t 
though lie translates the critical jiassage in Ac 16® 
in quite a different way (GALATIA, REGION OF). 
But these minor differences are comparatively un- 
imjiortant, relating to points of translation and 
antiquarian research ;X it is only the crucial 
question that is of fundamental consequence: To 
what group of Churelies did St. Paul write his 
Epistle ? 

I. Galatia Proper, as used in the popular and 
ordinary Greek way (Roman Gallogrmvia), was the 
name apjdied to a large tract of country in the 
interior of Asia Minor, after it was taken pos- 
8e.ssion of in the 3rd cent. R.C. by certain warrior 
tribes wlio had migrated from Gaul towards the 
east. Irruptions of Gallic tribes into the eastern 
parts of Europe are first recorded in B.c. 281, when a 
small army under Cambaules attacked 'Ihraco. In 
the following year (280) three large Gallic armies 

* So Findlay in Expository Tunes, vii. (1890) p. 286. Zookler 
takes Chase for the originator of this view ; but the latter 
informs me that this is a misunderstanding of his words, and 
that he does not hold the view. 

t ' St. Luke’s narrative docs not warrant us to conclude 
with any certainty that St. Paul made any prolonged stay in 
Galatia Proper, or did much work in founding Churches there' 
(Smith, DEi i. 1105). 

I Sometimes agreement In construction and translation 
results in total diaagreemeut as to interpretation (Galatia. 
Skoiom or). 
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advancod—one under Cerethrius against Tlirace, a 
uecond under Brennus * and Acicliorius against 
I^aeonia, the third under Belgius against Mace¬ 
donia and Illyria. The young hing of Macedonia, 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, was defeated and slain when 
he rashly gave battle with a small army. In 279 
Brennus and other chiefs marched south into 
Greece ; but a (quarrel arose on the way, and two 
chiefs, Leonnorius and Lutarius, led away 20,000 
Gauls into Thrace. Brennus’ attempt was un¬ 
successful, and his army seems to have scattered 
in its retreat; and part of it probably joined the 
Gauls who had invaaed Thrace, Many of the 
invaders of 'J’hrace went on into Asia, liUtarius 
crossing the Hellespont in some Macedonian ships 
wliich he seized; Leonnorius crossing the Bosphorus 
at the invitation of Nikomedes, kin}» of Bithynia, 
who wanted aid in his wars; the date of these 
events, so calamitous for Asia, was 278-277. 

No certainty is attainable as to the exact events 
and dates that followed. The Gauls ranged 
through most of western and central Asia Minor, 
a terror to all the inhabitants, plundering, slaying, 
burning. Antiochus i., king of Syria A.D. 281-201, 
was the first to oiler any serious resistance ; from 
his victories he is said to have gained his title 
Sotcr (saviour); but his success was far from com¬ 
plete. During the uncertain wars of the following 
years, the Gauls were often hired as mercenaries 
by the contending kings and generals, usually by 
the weaker against the stronger. ‘ Alternately 
the scourge and the allies of eacn Asiatic prince in 
succession, os nassion or interest dictated, they for 
a time indulged their predatory instincts unchecked ’ 
(Lightfoot). 

But Attains l., king of Pergamos D.c. 241-197, 
checked their power in a series of campaigns about 
B.C. 232, ancf con lined them to a certain lixed 
country (previously part of Phrygia and of Cajina- 
docia or even of Paphlagonia), which was called 
henceforth Galatia. They had, however, probably 
occupied parts of that country long before,t fmil- 
in^ it more open to actual settlement than the dis¬ 
tricts where many strong cities existed; and the 
result of Attains’ operations was to circumscribe 
their territory, and to fix delinite limits. 

In the sketch which Strabo (p. 567) gives of the 
Galatian constitution, he records the interesting 
fact that each tribe was divided into four cantons 
or tetrarchics, an old Gaulish custom mentioned 
among the llelvetii by Julius Ccesar.^: Originally 
each tetrarchy had a chief or tetrarch ; § and there 
was a common council of 300 meeting in a grove 
called Drynemeton (Porrot thinks that it was 
situated near Assarli-Kaya, about 7 hours S.W. 
from Ancyra),ll and iudging all cases of murder. 
This old system had wholly disappeared before 
the time of Strabo; the monarchy of Deiotarus 
and of Amyntas (44-25 H.c.) haa destroyed the 
last traces of the original Gallic constitution, and 
the Roman provincial organization was hostile to 
it. Even in early time, when war broke out, a 
single chief seems to have been chosen in each 
tribe (Livy, xxxviii. 19). 

The deicat of the Gauls by a Roman army in 
B.C. 189 (Livy, xxxviii. 1811’., who uses Polybius 
as his authority) broke their strength. They 
were placed between three powers, Pontus, Cappa¬ 
docia, and Pergamos, and were pressed on by all. 
They were worsted by Ariarathes, king of Cappa¬ 
docia, about 164 ; and they seem to have fallen 
under the influence of the Pontic kings in the 
latter part of the 2nd century, for Phrygia was 
• Brennua is perhaps a title, not a personal name, 
t Perhaps by permission of the Pontic kilims (Meyer), 
t Bell. Gall. i. 12; see Mommsen in llermen, 1S84, p. 816. 

§ Hence the title tetrarch was wrontfly given to the three 
chiefs nominaUKl by Pompey In b.o. 04. 

I Dry-, Inteusive prefix (Holder), not (with Perrot) * oak.* 


given by Rome to Mithridates IV. in 129, and he 
could not well rule over Phrygia if divided from it 
by the great independent country of Galatia (Van 
Geldcr, p. 277).* The Mithridatic wars set free the 
Gauls from this yoke ; and their eagerness to aid 
the Roman arms against Pontus exposed them to a 
massacre ordered by Mithridates in 86. In 64, 
after the war was ended, Pompey appointed or 
reco^ized three tetrarchs,t Castor probably amon" 
the Tektosages, Brogitarus of the Trokmi, and 
Deiotarus of the Tolistohogii: Deiotarus also re¬ 
ceived Armenia Minor with part of Pontus, and, 
being much the most powerful, gradually made 
himself master of the Tektosages and Trokmi, 
and, finally, as the climax of a career of successful 
treachery and murder, he was recognized as king 
of Galatia by the Romans. He died at an ad¬ 
vanced age in 40 B.C. His kingdom was given by 
Antony to the younger Castor, along with inner 
Paphlagonia, which I’ompey in 64 had assigned to 
Attains (Dion, xlviii. 33). Castor soon died ; and 
in 36 Antony gave Galatia to Amyntas, and Paph¬ 
lagonia to Deiotarus Ifliiladelphus, son of Castor 
(probably the elder), who reigned till B.C. 6 , when 
Ids kiiigilom was incorporated in the province 
Galatia (see II.).:J: 

According to our authorities, the Gauls entered 
Asia as an army, not sejiarately in distinct tribes ; 
but afterwards they appear as divided into three 
tribes, who arrogated to themselves three distinct 
districts, the Trokmi claiming the Hellespontine 
coast, the Tolistohogii Aeolis and Ionia, i.e. the 
Aegean coa.stlaiid.s, and the Tektosages the lands 
of the interior (Livy, xxxviii. 16, where note the 
wordjoosfrc7no). This tribal classification persisted 
throughout later history, proving that either the 
original army was formed mainly from these three 
tribes, or tliat three successive swarms, each 
mainly recruited from one tribe, entered Asia 
Minor. It seems, however, to be certain that con¬ 
tingents from a number of difl’erent tribes swelled 
the armies that invaded Greece, Thrace, and Asia; 
similarly, in Gaul certain great tribes, e.g. the 
Aedui, had smaller tribes as dependants or clients 
(Ciesar, Bell. Gall. vii. 76, iv. 6). From the 
ancient arrangement it would appear that the 
Tektosages wore the first to seize Galatia, and 
that when the bounds were drawn by Attalus I. 
the Tckto.sages were forced into the centre and 
north of Galatia, with Ancyra as capital, the 
Trokmi were concentrated round Tavium on tlie 
east, and the Tolistohogii round Pessiims on the 
west. In this po.sition we find the tribes in all 
later time. 

The boundaries of the country called Galatia 
varied greatly at difl'erent periods. Thus the cliief 
centre of a people Troknades, at the modem 
village Kaimaz (between Eski-Sheher and Sivri- 
Hissar, on the ancient road from Dorylaion to 
Pcssinus), was part of the Roman provmco Asia 
{OIL ill. No. 6997); and yet the name Troknades 
is undoubtedly Gallic, so that the place must 
have been at an earlier time included in the terri¬ 
tory of the Galata3. That is perhaps the most 
westerly noint to which the territory owned by 
the settleci Gauls ever extended ; and both it and 
even Orkistos, which lies farther east, were prob¬ 
ably taken from the Galatian state by Attalus I.,§ 

• Phrygia Magna was given to Mithridates ii. (Justin, 88. 6) 
about B.C. 240; but it then included the country which soon 
after became Galatia. Moreover, the gift was perhaps a mere 
Pontic claim, never realized in fact, 

t See note above. 

I See Niese, Ithein. 3fuseum, 1883, p. 684 fl.; T. Reinadh, 
Jievue NumUm. 1801, p. 883 fl.: Ramsay, Revue dee J^t. Or. 
1804, p. 261. 

I It was perhaps at this time that Orkistos was placed under 
the control of Nakoloia (CIL lii. No. 7000); the Porgamenian 
system was favourable to the growth of powerful cities exertiug 
authority over a large territory. 
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and passed along with the rest of the Pergamenian {ipsa Lycaonia)^ which extended along the front 
kingdom into the hands of the Komans (see Asia), oi Mt. Taurus. Ptolemy, indeed, does not make 
In late Koman time, probably when the province Proseilommene extend so far west els Iconium; 
G. Secunda was created about 300, the name was but he is incorrect about the extent of all the 
extended so far to the west as to include the old divisions of this whole region. Lycaonia as a 
Phrygian city Amorium, which was after this whole had been added to the Pergamenian kingdom 
called a metropolis of Galatia (so llierocles and by liomo in b.c. 190; but the kings were not 
moHi Notitke lijnsc.)* strong enough to liold this distant territory, and 

On the north tlie dividing line between Galatia part of it was probably taken by the Gauls about 
to the south and Bithynia and Paplilagonia to 160; and this nart afterwards passed under the 
the north is indeterminable. Close to the north- power of the Pontic kings along with Galatia, 
western corner lay the city Julionolis, which was Hence Eumachus, Mithridates’ general, who con- 
in the 1st and 2nd centuries a Bithynian cityf quered Pisidia, Isauria, and parts of Cilicia, 
(Pliny, Epist. ad Trap 77 ; ITolcmy, v. 1), but evidently used Lycaonia as his basis of operations, 
about A.D. 297 was made a city of Galatia. Near Another possibility is that the part of Lycaonia 
the north-eastern corner lay Gangra (Tchangri) held by Amyntas (see II.) was styled by him the 
and Andrapa (probably Iskelib), which were Paph- Tetrarchy; but that is, for several reasons, less 
lagonian cities, and Eukhaita (probably Tchorum), probable. Amyntas’ jiart of Lycaonia, however, 
a Pontic city, famous for tne worship of 8t. must have been nearly the same in extent as the 
Theodorus Stratiotes. Tetrarchy. In any case, the name Tetrarchy must 

On the east and south-east the dividing line have originated before the Koman provincial 
between Galatia on the one hand, and Pontus and organization was instituted ; and thus Iconium 
Cappadocia on tlie other hand, was also a varying had an old connexion with Galatia {Studia Biblica, 
one, running east of Tavium (Nefez-Kcui), capital iv. p. 46 ff.). 

of the Galatian tribe Trokmi, and west of the As to the relation between the immigrant Gauls 
Pontic city Sebastopolis-lleracleopolis (Sulu-Serai). and the older Phrygian inhabitants in Galatia, 
It is mentioned by I’olybiiis that a certain territory, evidence fails; but the analogy of similar conquests 
long disputed between the Gauls and the Cappa- and the general facts of this case warrant some 
docian kings, passed definitely into the possession probable conclusions. It is not to be supposed that 
of Ariarathcs about ii.C. 164. Basilika Therma the older population was exterminated or expelled. 
(Terzili-Hammam) was well within Cappadocian The Gaulish invaders were few. The total numbe r > 
territory in later time, and the disputed territory that lirst^ entered Asia under Lebnnorhis aud-i 
perhaps extended from it to the Iialys or even as Lutarius is stated as 20,p00^,of TviiOhi only .half ( 
far as Lake Tatta. In the 4th century after were fighting men; flie rest were women and < 
Christ, the frontier between Galatia and Cappa- children (Livy, xxxviii. 16, borrowing from Poly- 
docia lay between the Galatian Galea (a village bins). Doubtless, other swarms followed, encoiir- 
fiubject to Asjjona) and the Cappadocian Andrapa aged by the success of the first; but that was the 
(subject to Parnassos). main army. In the continual wars and marches 

The southern limit was, doubtless, always quite and raids of the following 46 years, the number of 
vague, running across the level, treeless, sparsely deaths was probably larger than the number of 
populated plain of the Axylon, south of Amorium, births ; and the total Gallic population that was 
north of Laodiceia-Katakekaumene, and touching settled in Galatia, when its bounds were fixed by 
or intersecting the large, shallow salt lake Tatta. Attains about 2.S2, cannot have been numerous. 
The limit between Lycaonia on the south and In a country nearly 200 miles long, such a popula- 
Galatia on the north was probably never fixed very tion must have been merely a small dominant 
narrowly in this valueless plain; and, moreov'er, we caste amidst a much larger subject population; 
know that certain large districts were sometimes and Van Gelder expresses the general opinion of 
held by the Gauls, and sometimes separated from historical investigators, that the Gallic invaders 
their country. A considerable tract of country lying did not live in cities, or become agriculturists, but 
along the west side of Lake Tatta, and stretcliing employed the natives as cultivators of the land, on 
west towards Amorium and Laodiceia, is assigned condition of paying to the Gauls as lords of the 
by Ptolemy to Galatia under the name Proseilem- soil a proportion of the produce, while the con- 
mcne, i.e. irpoc^LXrjfiixhT} (x^pa), the ‘ Added Terri- querors occupied themselves in war and in pastur- 
tory.’ The date when tliis territory was added to age, taking according to the usual practice ono- 
G. IS uncertain. Tlie opinion has been expressed third of the land, and leaving two-thirds to the 
doubtfully that it was separated from Lycaonia by older population (Ciesar, BcAl. Gall, i. 31). As 
Antoninus l^ius (or possibly Hadrian) when the Lightfoot, in his edition of the Epistle, p. 9, rightly 
triple eparchy, Cilicia-Lycaonia-Isauria, was con- declares, the population consisted of Phiygians, 
stituted a Koman province (Kamsay, Histor, Geogr. Gauls, and Greeks, to whom were afterwards added 
of As. Min. pp. 251, 377); but that event seems a considerable sprinkling of Romans and a smaller 
not sulliciently important to have given a new number of Jews; and Van Gelder riglitly points out 
name to the country, and the analogy of the that the cities wore mainly populated by the 
similar name Ejiiktetos, i.e. iirUrriTos *l'pvyla, the Phrygians, who practised the arts of peace and 
‘Acquired Phrygia,’ suggests that the transference conducted all trade, while the Gallic chiefs dwelt 
of territory took place as a permanent and real in their fortified villages (0poi/pta, keeping 

change of rule at a much earlier period. Now, up a rude barbaric magnificence, and the mass of 
according to Pliny {Nat. Hist. v. 95), the part of the Gauls led a pastoral and half-nomadic life 
Lycaonia that adjoined Galatia was given to it when they were not engaged in war. As late as 
as a tetrarchy. This Lycaonian tetrarchy was B.C. 189 the priests of the temple of Pessinus were 
certainly close to Ptolemy’s I’roseilemmene, and opposed to the Gauls, and welcomed the Roman 
probably another name for it. Pliny says that army of Manlius as deliverers; but that would 
the tetrarchy contained 14 cities, with Iconium as harulyhave been possible, unless the city hod been 
capital, and distinguishes it from Lycaonia Proper really Phrygian and not Gaulish.* Van Gelder, 

* Marquardt, liihn. Staatsalt. i. p. 869, errs in counting * K5rte (A thenigche Mittheilungen des Jrwf. 1897, pp. 16 and 
Amorium, Aizanoi, and Orkistos as cities of Galatia in the 89) shows that Pessinus was not conquered by tiie Gauls till 
Roman period. some year between 189 and 164 ; and he publishes an inscription 

^^rongly mentioned as perhaps the seat of one of the Ohurchos of about a.d. 80-90, which shows that of the ten leading priests 
of QaUtia by many scholars. at Pessinus five were Gauls and five belonged to the original 
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p. 183, Bays of such cities as Taviuin, Pessinus, 
Aiicyra, ‘ those cities -were in Galatia, hut were not 
Galatian cities; they preserved l^hrvgian character 
and Phrygian customs, now ancctecfwith a Grecian 
tinge.* All Jews, Greeks, and resident Komans 
would certainly be dwellers in the cities. In the 
governing cities, Ancyra, Taviuin, Pcssinus, a 
number of Gaulish families doubtless settled, and 
formed an aristocracy. Ancyra and Tavium, 
especially, were Gaulish strongholds from 250 
onwards (Manlius occupied Aneyra in 180); but 
Pessinus was more purely Phrygian. Put, even 
in Ancyra, indubitably, the mass of the lower and 
trading (^lasses was Phrygian or Gicek. 

In B.C. 189 the Galatian tribes arc jiictiirod by 
Polybius and Livy as barbarians, deioid of any 
trace of Greek culture, lighting naked, without 
order or tactics, armed with snords and large 
wooden or wicker shields ; and their pastoral life, 
reniote from cities and intercourse, long 2>rcserved 
their native customs. As the military power and 
the vigour of the Gaulish comiucrors declined in 
the 2nd and 1st centuries n.C., they perhaps 
began to mix more freely with the older jiopula- 
tion; and the oj)inion has been expre.ssed tliat 
they even adopttsd the native religion, on the 
ground that certain Gallic names occur at the 
CTeat native sanctuaries, implying that Gallic 
families began to hold i)riesthoods: in the 2nd 
century the high priest of Pcssinus, bearing the 
holy oflicial Plirygian title Atis, had a brother 
Aiorix, and in the 1st century Progitarus was 
priest at Pcssinus, while Dy teutus, son of Adiatorix, 
was priest at Coinana Pontica under Augustus. 
Put although some (Jaulish nobles assumeil the 
placo and swayed the enormous power that lay in 
the hands of the lu iest-kings of the great native 
temples,* it does not follow tliat the mass of the 
Gaulish peojdo adopted the Phrygian religion. 

Further, it has even been asserted by some recent 
scholars that tlio Gauls adopted to a large extent 
tlie manners and customs oi the Gnreo-Phrygian 
population, retaining not very much of their Gallic 
W’ays and habits in the IsL century after Christ; 
but this opinion seems contrary to the evidence, and 
against natural probability.f The Gauls, though 
readily civilizable, have not been quick to throw 
off national character and put on foreign character¬ 
istics. Moreover, they seem to have long retained 
the Gallic language, for Strabo mentions that all 
three tribes spoke the same language and had the 
same manners; and so late as the 4th century 
after Christ, Jerome declares that they were bi¬ 
lingual, sneaking Greek and a dialect like that 
used by the Treveri in Gaul (though cliangcs ha<l 
occurred).^ Now, it is difficult to believe that a 
small caste amid a larger pojiulation couhl have 
adopted entirely the religion and customs of the 
surrounding poiiulation and yet retained their 
separate language. The first step in Ilelleiiization 
was always the adoi)tion of the Greek language. 
Moreover, Strabo, in sj)caking of their miiformity 
of character, evidently does not mean that they 
liad all adopted the Gncco-Phrygian manners and 
ways, but distinctly ini2)lics that there was a 
common Gallic character among the various tribes. 
The ambition of their chiefs, who found that the 
shortest way to power lay in adopting the civilized 

priestly families (IVocA. /. klass. Phil 1898, p. 3); tho arrange¬ 
ment was prol)fti)ly nindo n,c. 189-1G4. Gordhnn, a grdut 
emporium in 180, must have been Phrygian ; later, it was con¬ 
quered bv Oauls, and disappeared from bistory. 

• On the priostl^v power see Ilonnig, j/i'/j. Pegtin Sacer^ 
dotea; Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, i. i>p. loi’.. 101 f 130 ff . 
202ff. ’ 

t The name Callognccia is appealed to as evidence of the 
Ilellenization of the Gauls; but this name is Koinuii in origin, 
and had no such Implication among its originators. 

X Mommsen (R6m, Gesch. v. «. 92) acceivts the testimony of 
lerome, which Ferrot and Van Gelder try to discredit 


methods of Greece and Rome, probably caused the 
first 8tei)S in change to be made. The chiefs con¬ 
nected themselves with the i)Owcrful priesthood, 
became luiosts tlieiiiselvos, and gradually the 
freer old. Gaulish system was replaced by the 
tyranny of kings. The general oj)inion among 
those scholars who hold the North-Galatian theory 
seems to be right, that tliese Gauls, even in A.D. 60, 
retained much of the Gallic character; and they 
vainly seek to support that theory by ii ndiny G iiIIic 
cTTaracteristics Jn tTic ^congregations tq wliiq^K t. 
IJgR wroleniis' TE^^ When Livy (xxxviiTS) 
speaks of cxoTcth di'rpc (jcjitis, as the fa(;t of Ids 
own time, he refers to tke decay of their warlike 
character rather than to any change of manners 
and customs.* Lightfoot (p. 12) rightly says, ‘ the 
tough vitality of tlie Celtic character maintained 
itself com})aratively unimi)aired.* 

No trace remains in local inseriiitions (chiefly 
A.D. 100-250) of Gallic manners or 1/inguage, and 
little of Gallic names; but that does not i)rove 
that the Gallic manners and language had been 
lost. A Gaul who received any education learned 
Greek; and all who wrote, wrote in Greek. The 
Gaulisli language was a proof of barbarism, and a 
reason for sliame (whence the contempt for Gala¬ 
tians which anpears in tho Capj[)adocian Fathers, 
see Ramsay, liistorical Gcorfraphy, p. 288); no one 
would blazon his want of education to tlie world, 
and it may bo doubted whether any one could 
write who spoke only Gaulisli. Moreover, the 
inscrii>tioiis almost all belong to tlie great cities, 
which were civilized seats of Grieco-Roman culture, 
inhabited by Greeks, Romans, Flirygians, Jews, 
and Romanized Gauls (the latter forming a small 
aristocracy). Ancyra was quite a Romanized city, 
civilized and rich ; and Pessinus was so in a less 
degree. The native languages of Asia Minor, 
Phrygian, Lycaonian, etc., persisted through the 
Roman jieriod, until destroyed by tho language of 
the NT, but no traces of them remain in inscrip¬ 
tions (except a few execrations on tombs in tho 
Phrygian language). 

111-the time of St. Paul, therefore, there was prob¬ 
ably a great and marked difference between the 
rustic Gaulish population of Galatia, who retained 
much of the old ruder barbarian character, and 
were probably little affected by Greek manners 
or language,} and tho pojmlation of the cities, 
who snoko Greek, and the majority of whom were 
not OI Gaulish origin.t Rut, while continuing 
Gauls in feeling, the Galatian tribes in A.D. 60 
must have been to some extent affected in habits 
and standard of life during three centuries spent 
as a conquering caste amid moie civilized peoples. 
The chief point to notice is that they were an I 
aristocracy among inferiors; and the effect pro¬ 
duced by that long experience on a race always 
proud, free, and bold, must be estimated. 

It is not justifiable in any case to select one 
or two of the long list of vices in Gal and 

quote some jiassage in which a similar fault is 
charged against Gauls; the list in these verses is 
chargeable against human nature, not specially 
against Gaulish nature. In 0®*'^ niggardliness is a 
cliaracteristic of the Galatians, and in 1® they 
change their religion quickly. It may be doubted 
whether either fact was cliaracteristic of the Gauls; 
though fickle in some respects, they never were 
quick to change their religion, but rather tho con- 

• The speech of Manlius, xxxviii. 17, is apparently Livy’s free 
invention, and contains a similar sentimerjl, 

t Similarly, Mommsen (A’ur/t. Qesch. v. 92) shows that in Gaul 
the Gallic lonji^uage coiitinuod in common use at least as late as 
the 4th century. 

I Salmon fully rccogni/es that the Christians of the North- 
Galatian Churches were not as a rule the Gauls, but the 
Fhrj'gians; and that the attempt to find Celtic characteristics in 
those whom St. Paul addresses is a failure (SmiUi, J)B^ i. p. 
1106 ). 
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trary ; * greedy to seek money they were said to be, 
but at the same time the fault to which they tend 
is to 1)0 too apt to spend even to ostentation. The 
further quality, that the Galatians are super¬ 
stitious peonle given to ritual observances,’ was 
peculiarly cnaracteristic of the typo of religion 
widely spread over Asia Minor, with its great 
seats at places like Pessinus, Pisidian Antioch, 
Comana, Ephesus, etc. We may say that the 
characteristics of the Galatian congregations are 
those of the general native population of Asia 
1 Minor, and not those of the Gauls. 

After tlie Roman imperial centre was trans¬ 
ferred first to Nikomedia, and afterwards to 
Constantinople, the Hellenization of Galatia pro¬ 
ceeded much more rapidly, for tlie north side of the 
plateau then rapidly advanced in civilization and 
importance (Ramsay, llistor. Gcogr, pp. 74, 197 ff.), 
while the south side, which had previously Iain on 
the line of the greatest routes, declined. Chris¬ 
tianity spread the knowledge of Greek in the 4th 
cent. ; and hence we find expressions like that of 
Themistius (p. 360), that Galatia is almost wholly 
Greek. That, however, is a rhetorician’s phrase ; 
Jerome and the contempt expressed by Basil and 
Gregory show that it is probably exaggerated; 
but, even if it be near the truth, it must not be 
applied to the 1st cent. 

Galatia Proper, as it w'as in the 1st or 2nd cent., 
was a rough oval in shape, extending about 200 
miles in length (east to west), and 100 miles in 
breadth at the most. It is probably the most 
monotonous and least picturesque country of Asia 
Minor, so far as it is known ; but its north-eastern 
and eastern and soutlunm parts arc hardly explored. 
The climate is severe in the long winter ; and the 
want of trees over great part of the district (espe¬ 
cially near the lines of road, except part of that 
leading to Constantinople) makes the heat of 
summer great. There is a considerable extent of 
fertile soil (with much more pasture land, and 
barren undulating hilly ground) producing grain, 
fruits, cotton, tobacco, opium, etc.; but, owing to 
dilliculties in transport, the only important pro¬ 
ducts for commerce are wool and mohair (the fleece 
of the beautiful Angora goat). In the Byzantine 
period, after being ravaged by Persians and Arabs, 
Ancyra with Galatia in general (west of the Ilalys) 
passed into the hands of the Seljuk Turks, was 
held by the Latins for a short time, taken by 
Tartars, and finally captured in 1354 by tlie Turks 
under Suleiman. 

( The earliest reference to Christianity in North 
f Galatia is at Ancyra, where the local church (17 kutA 
) rbwov iKKXtjalaf cf. Ramsay, Citieji and Bishoprics of 
) Phr. i. p. 272 f. No. 192) is mentioned about A. D. | 
' 192 in an anti-Montanist treatise as having been 
' aflbcted by Montanism and saved by the writer 
(Euseb. HE v. 10). Many martyrs suffered there 
under Diocletian, some of whom may have been 
brought from other parts of Galatia for trial at 
the capital; the dates are not recorded, and only 
the names of most are known, but probably all 
may be placed in the great persecution (Clemens, 
Donatus, Papias, etc., 23rd Jan. ; Theodotus, etc., 
18th May; Plato, etc., 22nd July; Gaianus, 
Julianus, Ilufinus, etc., 31st Aug. ; Marcellus, 
Silvanus, Gaianus, etc., 4th Sept.; Seleuciis, 
Valerius, etc., 15th Sept.; Eusebius episcopms, 16th 
Sept.; children, 28rd Sept. ; Theodorus episc., 3rd 
Nov. or 6th Apr.; EuWchus, Domitianus, 28th 
Dec.). Any other early Churches in North Galatia 
have been overwhelmed in oblivion, and hardly a 
trace of them survives. At Juliopolis, the martyrs 
Plato (22nd July, see above), Heuretos, and Gemellus 

* They were proverbially creduloua of reports or of anything 
that flattered their vanity; see Ceaar, Hell, GalL Iv. 6; Mar¬ 
tial, V. 1,10. 


were venerated in the 6th cent.,but their connexion 
is uncertain.* At the Aucyran Council (A.i). 314) 
a full muster of Galatian bishops might bo expected, 
but only Ancyra and Juliopolis were rcprosoiited. 
The following bi.sliojirics also can be traced in the 
4th cent. : Kinna, 325; Tavium, 325; Aspona, 

! 344; Pessinus, 403.t But in the 5th cent, there 
come into our knowledge Mnizos, 451 ; Orkistos, 
431J; Petenissos, 451; Eudoxias, 451; Amorion, 
431 ; Myrikion, 451 ; and in the 6th or later, 
Verinopolis, 680 ; Kaloumne, 879 ; Klancos, 680; 
Gorma, 553. We cannot conclude with certainty 
I that a bishopric did not exist in the 4th cent., 
i though it was not represented at the early Councils; 
I but, remembering that Galatia was situated so 
I conveniently for the early Councils of Ancyra, 
Nicoea, and Constantinople, we must see in this 
list, when compared with those of the more distant 
Byzantine provinces Lycaonia and Pisidia, a proof 
that Galatia was late m taking its proper rank in 
the Christian world. Ancyra and tlie road to 
Constantinople are the early home of Galatian 
Christianity ; and from thence it spreads. Above 
all, it is clear that western and south-western 
Galatia (where Zbckler and Salmon place the 
Pauline Churches, and where Zahn, etc.,believe that 
St. Paul preached) are latest of all in being thor¬ 
oughly christianized, Germa, Klaneos, Myrikion, 
Eudoxias, Petenissos (only Pessinus, Orkistos, and 
Troknades [the latter two in Roman Asia] can be 
traced to the 4th cent.). Tlie inference drawn 
from the bishops’ lists is confirmed by epigraphio 
evidence, which points to the conclusion that (ex¬ 
cept in Pessinus, where 4tli cent. Christian in¬ 
scriptions occur) Christianity was late in taking 
root in soutli-wcstern Galatia [Zeitschr. f, vcrgl. 
Sprachf, 1887, p. 383). There are a considerable 
number of Christian inscriptions in Tavium and 
other parts of East Galatia ; but all are of late date. 

The Galatian Jews have left few memorials. A 
rather bold speculation (Ramsay, Cities and Bishop- 
rics of Phr. i. pp. 648 tt’., 673) assigns Jewish origin 
to some noble families of Ancyra; and a report 
is spread that a highly important Jewish inscrip¬ 
tion has been found there, but it is not yet pub¬ 
lished. Jewish names occur in several late in¬ 
scriptions, probably of Jewish Christians, e.g. at 
Pessinus, Matatas (according to Lightfoot, p. 11, 
but the text is untrustworthy, CIG 4088); at 
Eudoxias (Yurme), Jacob the deacon [SJeid/cuvos 
and Esther; at Tavium, Daniel, etc. CIG 4129, 
which is Jewish, is wrongly assigned to Galatia 
by Schiirer {Jild. Volky i. p. 690), Eranz, etc.; it 
belongs to Asia, being found near Dorylaion. The 
decree of Augustus, quoted as giving special privi¬ 
leges to Jews at Ancyra by Lightfoot, Schiirer, 
and many others, depends on an error; it was 
addressed to the Koinon of Asia {Studia Biblica^ 
iv. p. 41 f.). The Jews settled in the Seleucid 
colonics of Phrygia (Galatia II.) spread gradually 
to the great cities of Galatia Proper. 

II. Galatia Pkovincia is a complicated subject, 
and the mass of details is unintelliLdble, unless wo 
observe the force which guided all the changes, 
viz. the Roman frontier policy, which sought to 
educate barbarous tribes up to the Roman standard 
by a OTadual process, first placing them under a 
dependent and allied king, wlio could control them 

* On I6th April, martyrs in Taudia Galacice probably belong 
to OallaDcia. A martyr, Dikaslos of Tavium, of unknown date, 
ig mentioned ; a Dikaaios wua bishop there in 325. 

t L^ania is added by Lo C^uien ; but Erechtius, the bishop in 
question, was more probably of E^daumana or Qlavama, ■ 
Lycaonian see on the Galatian frontier, os appears from the 
forms Dainanitanus, Qadanitanus, Qatmaneas, Tlanathon, etc. 

t Orkistos in a.d. 831 claimed to be wholly Christian in a 
petition to Constantine, CIL iii. 7000: it was at that time 
subject to Nakoleia in Asia, and could not therefore be a 
bishopric. Amorion, Orkistos, and Troknades were Joined to 
Qolatia about 380-895, Ilut. Geogr. Ai. Min. p. 221. 
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by his presence and armies (Strab. p. 671), and 
then receiving them into the Empire as they be¬ 
came civilized and orderly. During the 1st cent. 
A.D. the province G. embodied the Roman spirit 
in central Asia Minor, as opposed to the native 

( kingdoms bordering on it; and the history of G. 
Frovincia is the histoiy of Roman policy in its 
advance towards the Euphrates frontier—a long 
slow process, in which the Roman genius un¬ 
doubtedly was exertc<l to the utmost to influence 
and impress, to educate and discii)line, the popu¬ 
lation of the various countries taken into the 
province Galatia (see also Galatians). 

The South - Galatian theory, tlien, takes the 
foundation of the Galatian Churches as an episode 
in the political and social history of the province; 
and inasmuch as several questions in Acts turn 
on the exact boundaries of the province, it is 
necessary to be minute and accurate as regards 
its growth (which is nowhere described fully). 

Ainyntas, formerly a secretary of Dciotarus, 
was made king of I’isidia by Antony in 39, at 
the same time as Jlariiis, grandson of Mithridates, 
was granted the kingdom of Pontus, and Polemon 
(son of Zenon, the rhetor of Laodiceia) that of a 
part of Cilicia {i.e. either Ketis, or more probably 
the whole of Cilic.ia Tracheiotis). All Avere de¬ 
pendent on Rome, and jiaid tribute (Appian, Bell. 
Civ, V. 75). Ainyntas’ kingdom included Apol- 
lonia and Antioch (a district Avhich had been set 
free by Romo in n.c. 190, Strab. pj). 569, 577). 

In the interval between 39 and 36 Darius died 
or was disgi'acod. Polemon Avas his successor, and 
in 36, as king of Pontus, accompanied Antony to 
the Parthian Avar; and as a reward for his services 
therein Armenia Minor Avas added to his kingdom 
in 35 (Dion Cass. xlix. 33; cf. Plutarch, Ant. 38). 
Polemon lost his Cilician kingdom early in 36, and 
probably Pontus Avaa given him in compensation.* 
Antony, returning from Tarentuin, gave all 
Tracheiotis except 8eleukeia to Cleopatra (Strab. 
pp. 671, 669) as part of a great Asiatic kingdom ;t 
and a Cleonatran era Avas instituted, of Avhich the 
year 1 ended 31st Aug, B.c. 30 (Porphyrins, ap. 
Mliller, Fragm. Hist. Grwe. iii. 724). 

In 36 Amyntas receiv^ed from Antony a large ac¬ 
cession of territory, viz. Galatia Proper with parts 
of Lycaonia and Pamphylia (Dion (Jass. xlix. 32). 
His Kingdom included most of the great plains 
between Lake Tatta and Taurus (Strab. p. 568). 
The gift of part of Ivycaonia Avas evidently in¬ 
tended to inaKe his territory continuous, so that 
the Galatian portion should not be divided from 
the Pisidian portion by alien territory. Iconium, 
therefore, Avas necessarily included in it, as othor- 
Avise continuity could hardly be attained.^ 

Amyntas and Polemon supported Antony at 
Actium, B.c. 31, but Avere conlirmed in their king¬ 
doms by Augustus in 30. Amyntas received 

* It is beyond donbt (Ralllard, Numigmut. Zeitgehri/t, 1895, 
p. 23 IT.) that Strabo, pp. 49.3, 495, 409, 66C, 660, 568, 578, is 
always alludinji; to the same I’oleinon, the famous king of his 
own country Pontus, and the trusted ally of Rome: it is in¬ 
admissible to separate one of these allusions from tne rest as 
denoting; some otnerwise unknown Polemon. 8trabo everywhere 
assumes that his reafiers reooKiii/.e the one famous Polemon. 
But, as Mommsen clearly nhown (hJphem. Epunaph, il. p. 259 ff.). 
It is impossible to suppose that this Greek kirijif was the Roman 
M. Antonius Polemon ; the coins with that name on them belong 
probably to the period about a.d. 17-28. See below, note 

t On the date, see Kronmycr in JJenneg, 1804, p. 674 f, ; 
Oardthausen, AvamtuH und seuie Znt. I. pt. 1, p. 293. I»Iu- ' 
torch, Ant. 36 (cf. 54), and Dion Cass. xlix. 32. 3-6 (who omits 
Tracheiotis), are decisive as to the year, and Josephus (who ^Ives 
84, Ant. Jud. XV. ill. 6-iv. 1) has made a mere error. 

t Moreover, Amyntas proceeded to conquer Derbe, implying 
that he already hod Iconium to start from. PrevWisly 
Polemon'g Cilician kingdom had included Iconium (Strab. p. I 
668)^ and hence in the Actd Pciuli et T/ii'clm his descendant 
Tryphalna hod estates In the region of which Antioch was the 
governing centre (Ramsay, Church in Horn. Emp. p. SOOh and 
which included Iconium. 


Tracheiotis in addition, including Isanra (Strab. p. 
569), and he was permitted freely to enlarge hia 
kingdom out of non-Roman territory. Fart of 
Lycaonia, including Derbe and Tiaranna, bad been 
seized by Antipater, once a friend of Cicero {ad 
Fam. xiii. 73); this Avas conquered by Amyntas 
(Strab. p. 569), but he soon afterAvards peri.slicd, in 
B.c. 25, in attempting to reduce the llomonadcs, a 
people on the borders of Lycaonia, Fisidia, and 
Jsaiiria (in the country south and cast of Bcy- 
Shehcr lake). 

The kingdom of Amyntas passed Avith his Avhole 
property to the Romans, and a ncAV Roman pro¬ 
vince Avas constituted, called Galatia, doubilcss 
because Amyntas had been since 36 currently 
known to the Romans as king of Galatia (compare 
Asia). The sudden death of Amyntas caused 
great confusion ; months must have elapsed before 
ncAvs reached Rome, and instructions came back 
after deliberation. Lollius was named as first 
governor of Galatia Frovincia. lie needed an 
army to carry out the change. Thus time elapsed, 
and only in B.c. 20 Avas the question of frontier 
^id Jjqimds settled. Pfilttphyiia was ap pare h tl y 
not includeTl in the ncAv province, thougdi some¬ 
times the old attachment remained ('racitus, Hist. 
ii. 9). Tracheiotis Avas given to Archelaos, king of 
Cappadocia, being tacked on to Eastern Lycaonia 
(i.e. Kybistra, etc.)* as an eleventh or ‘added’ 
Straiegia of Cap})adocia {Iv^eKarri or lTriKT7]Tos, Strab. 
pp. 635, 537; ef. Appian, Bell. Mithr. 105, 114). 
Strabo (p. 071) says emphatically that the same 
extent of Cilicia Tracheiotis was ruled by Arche¬ 
laos as had been held previously by Cleoj)atra (36- 
31) and Amyntas (30-25) ;t cf. also the inscription 
CIA iii. 545. Archelaos in A.D. 17 was summoned 
to Rome and degraded. Ho had been a Aveak 
prince, and Avberi he, a feAv years previously, 
became temporarily insane, Augustus haci ai>poinlcd 
a tutor^ and bad also taken from him part of 
Traclieiotis, permitting Ajax about a.d. 11-121 to 
become high priest of Kennatis and Lalassis with 
right of coinage. Cappadocia heoame a province 
in A.D. 17, but apparently Archelaos, son or the old 
king, Avas allowea to retain Eastern Lycaonia and 
part of Cilicia, Avhile M. Antonins Folcmon be¬ 
came dynast of (Jlba, Kennatis, ami TjalaHsi3,§ and 
reigned at least 11 years. In 36 Archelaos ii. was 
king in Tracheiotis, and his attempt to take a 
census after the Roman style caused a revolt in 
Ketis, Avhich seems to imply that Antonius Pole- 
mon’s rule had passed to Archelaos (Tacitus, Ann. 
vi. 41 ; Expositor^ April 1897, p. 281). In 37 
Tracheiotis and Elastcrn Lycaonia Avere given to 
Antiochus, king of Commagone; and though he 
Avas disgraced soon, yet Clautiius in 41 restored his 
kingdom.ll He struck coins Avith the legend ATKA- 
implying probably that Laranda Avas added 
to his kingdom (it had oeen in the province since 

* This Lycaonian strategia, originally extending up to Derbo, 
was given by Bompey to Ariobarzanes, king of Capiwlocia, in 
B.o. 64 ; but Antipater seized Derbe and Laranda, defying the 
Roman policy (apparently in the troubles following 60, Strab. 
p. 635). The Roman governors of Phrygia and Cilicia, b,o. 60- 
60, retained the right of passage across by Kybistra from 
Iconium to Tarsus (Cicero, Fam. xv. ii. 2, iv. 4; Att. v. xviiL 

1, XX. 2). 

t Ketis must be iiicluded in this kingdom, and cannot there¬ 
fore have been under separate dynasts with right of coinage, 
as some scholars have thought, at any period between b.o. 36 
and the disgrace of Archelaos: but Aba ruled Olba under 
Cleopatra Jis overlord till 31 (Strab. p. 672). 

t Coins of his second year name AugustiiSj of his fifth year 
Tiberiiis (Waddington, MHangea de Numxmi. li. p. 126). 

§ He Is mentioned by Strabo (p. 666), who makes him grand¬ 
son of Polemon, king of Pontus; but probably the text is 
falsely arranged, and Strabo refers to the son of Polemon (who 
first held rule Avithout title under hia mother, queen Pytho- 
doris, after Polemon died, and then about a.d. 17 or 18 was 
made dynast of Olba: see Ramsay, Church in Roin. Emp. p. 
427 f.). 

II But he gave Olba, Kennatis, and lislassis to Polemon ii. king 
of Pontus (see below, Waddington, I.e. p. 129), 
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B.C. 25, but it was the key to Trachciotis, and 
necessary for successful administration of the 
kingdom). Thus Derhe came to be the frontier 
city of tlie Roman Province ; and it was probably 
this important position that led to its receiving 
the honorary title Claudio-Derbe. 

G. Provincia had meanwhile been enlarged also 
on the north-east, and contained, when St. Paul 
visited it, the following districts in addition to G. 
Proper (all are mentioned in inscriptions of the 
Ist century under these names): (1) Paphlagonia, 
incorporated B.C. 5 (probably on death of Deiotarus 
Philadelphus).^ (2) Parts of Pontus, incorporated 
at various dates (Sebastopolis, Amaseia, and prob¬ 
ably Gazeloiiitis in B.C. 2-1, Comana in A.D. 
34-35), and called as a whole Pontiis Galaticus, 
i.e. Pontus belonging to G. as distinguished from 
Pontus PolcmoniacuSy which was governed by 
Polemon ll. (that kingdom was ruled by Polemon 
II. A.D. 37-63, his mother Tryphocna being associ¬ 
ated with him until 54: t in 63 it also was incor¬ 
porated in Galatia, but retained the distinguish¬ 
ing name Polemoniacus). (3) Phrygia^ including 
Apollonia, Antioch, and Iconium (wh. see) : as 
contrasted with Phrygia Asiana (Galen, t. rp. h)v, 
iv. p. 312, vi. p. 515 Kuhn), it would naturally be 
termed Phrygia Gnlntica (a title preserved only in 
a note of martyrdom, Acta Sanctorum^ 2Hth Sept., 
p. 563, where Galacice is printed) : see PimYOlA. 
(4) Pisidia, Ac 14^. (5) Part of Lycaoniay in¬ 

cluding the cities Lystra and Derbe, and some 
other places not yet organized as cities (such as 
Hyde, Rarata, Porta, etc., summed up in Ao 14® 
as h nepixojpos). In contrast to Lycaonia ipsa 
(Pliny, Nil v. 95), i.e. the non-Roman country 
governed by Antiochus and styled Lycaonia 
Antiochiana {OIL x. 8660), it was doubtless called 
Lycaonia Galatica^ like Pontus Galaticns, Phrygia 
Galatica. (6) Isauria, the territory attached to 
the city Isaura, and called Ttraupi/cl; ix^pa) by 
Strabo, pp. 568, 569. It has been maintained that 
the name G. w^as never employed in correct official 
usage to denote this large composite province, and 
that the proper and technical usage was to designate 
the i)rovince by enumerating its component parts. 
This position is untenable, and has been frankly 
abanefoned by one of its champions. Prof. E. Schiirer 
(Theolog. Litteraturztg. 30tn Sept. 1893). The 
following arguments are decisive against it. 

(a) Ptolemy devotes the successive chapters of 
his Rook V. to the Homan provinces of Asia Minor: 
ch. 1. UdvTov Kal BiOvvias (the official name was i 
strictly double, and so was the constitution in j 
some respects); 2. rijs Idlas ’Aalas (as distinguished I 
from Asia the continent); 3. \vKlai; 4. raXarlas \ 
(containing Paphlagonia, and parts of Pisidia, 
Lycaonia, and Isauria, with the cities Antioch, 
Lystra, Isaura); 5. Ila/x^uXtas (which he says is 
bounded by Galatia on the north). 

(5) Pliny (who often uses G. in the narrower 
sense of G. Proper) defines in v. 146, 147, Galatia 
{i.e. the province) as reaching to Cabalia of l*am- 
phylia and to the Milyoe, and as containing Lystra 
and various cities in the Phrygian, Pisidian, and 
Paphlagonian teiTitories, altogether 195 peoples.^ 

(c) Tacitus {Hist. ii. 9) mentions Galatia and 
Pamphylia as being governed by Calpurnius 
Asprenas, implying that the two formed one 
great continuous district. Eutropiiis (vii. 10) and 
Syncellus (i. p. 592) apply the name G. to the 
wnole province formed in n.c. 25 ; and they simply 
reproduce an old authority, using G. in a sense 
which it no longer bore in their time. 

• On the date, see Revus det £t. Orecques, 1894, p. 261. 

t Imhoof Blumer, Z/t. /. Numitm. IsM, p. 269. 

i Paphlagonia Galatica and Pontus Oalaticus are called 
Takmrsa^ Dion, 48,83,5 (see Holder, Altk. Sprachtchatz, p. 1591), 
and Steph. Byx. t.v. KApam (Strab. p. 660). 


I {d) A practical people like the Romans would 
never use as the strictly technical and official title 
of a province ‘ Galatia, Paphlagonia, Pisidia 
Phrygia, Lycaonia, Pontus Galaticns.’ That 
accumulation of names was used for the sake of 
clearness on milestones, enumerating the Vice of 
the various districts of the province (OIL iii. 3l2, 
318), and on honorary inscriptions to give addi¬ 
tional dignity to the governor of so many vast 
regions. These inscrijitions belong to the lalci 
years of the century, when the constructive eflbrt 
w'as exhausted, and the national spirit was reviving 
(Hadrian, at last, frankly recognized it). 

It is, however, clear that it was not the current 
and popular Greek usage to designate G. Pro¬ 
vincia by the name Galatia. The Greek-speaking 
natives, so far as evidence survives, called it the Gal- 
atic Province {CIG 3091), or enumerated the parts. 
It was only those who adopted fully the Roman 
point of view that employed the simple name 
Galatia; and the use of that name must be taken 
as a sign that the person who uses it speaks as a 
Roman, and deliberately follows the Roman pro¬ 
vincial divisions, and would destroy those national 
distinctions which were o])posed to the organized 
Roman unity. It is implied in the South-Galatian 
theory that St. Paul took that view (see Gala- 
TIANS II.). The author of Acts, however, did not 
take that view ; and he never speaks of the pro¬ 
vince as Galatia, but mentions its parts (see 
Galatia, Region of, IV.). 

No information has been preserved to enable us 
to sketch the constitution of this vast province, 
except that it was governed by a prietorian 
legal us Angusti pi'O privtore^ and had no legions 
stationed in it. The name VaXariKh ’ETrapxfa, 
which the peo})le of Iconium employed to desig¬ 
nate the province about A.D. 54 {CIG 3991), 
clearly implies that the intention was to work the 
province into a unity, like Asia Provincia, and to 
override the national distinctions of Lycaonian, 
Phrygian, etc. Undoubtedly, this attempt ultim¬ 
ately proved a failure: the national characteristics 
wore too strong, and revived after a time. Rut in 
the period of growth (B.C. 25 to A.D. 63) a vigorous 
eflbrt was made to impose a Roman unity, ex¬ 
pressed by the Roman title G. Provincia, on the 
various races. ^ If wo could tru.st a rather bold 
interpretation of an iii.scription, which seems to 
make Apollonia a part of the Trokrai {Studia 
Biblica, iv. p. 53 f.), it would even appear that the 
attempt was made to enrol tho various parts in 
one or other of tho three Gaulish tribes of G, 
Proper (rd rpla Idvn), just as Asia with its equally 
great variety of peoples was ‘ the nation Asia * 
{i) 'AaLa rd ^dvos, Dion Cass. liv. 30); so the term 
VOvoi is frequently applied in inscriptions to desig¬ 
nate any entire province, however varied its popu¬ 
lation was. Unfortunately, inscriptions other than 
epitaphs are very rare in the province Galatia. 

Ancyra was the capital of the province G.; and 
it is probable that Colonia Cmsareia Antiochia 
(see Antioch) was a sort of secondary metropolis, 
being the centre of a system of Roman garrison 
towns (co^onice) and military or imperial roads (65ol 
^affiKtKal, Ramsay, Church in Rom. Rmp, p. 32), 
and a place where ceremonies of the provincial 
ciiltus were held {op. cit. p. 396). Probably, the 
various parts of the province retained some 
separate individuality, tliough its nature is un¬ 
certain. Even after Pontus (Jalatious and Pontus 
Polemoniacus had been merged in G. Provincia, 
they retained their separate names (in inscriptions 
and in Ptolemy), which implies that these artificial 
divisions of purely Roman origin had some real 
political distinction to preserve their separate 
existence. So also St. Luke seems to indicate 
some distinction between tho districts of the pro- 
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vince (see Galatia, Region of). Metropoleis of 
various districts arc known from coins or inscrip¬ 
tions (Pompeiopolis of Paplilaj'onia, Laranda of 
Lycaonia, Sacalassosof Pisidia, Isaura of Tsaiirioa, 
Amaseia and Neocmsareia of the Pontic divi¬ 
sions) ; but the titles appear only in the 2nd or 
3rd centuiy, and are no argument for the Pauline 
period. Wliether the Koinon of G. was a pro¬ 
vincial institution or conlined to Galatia Proper, 
cannot be determined ; but the Koinon of Lycaonia 
(which has been quoted as a similar institution) 
was not founded till Lycaonia was incorporated 
(probably by Pius) in the new province of the 
Three Epareniai (Ramsay, Histor. Geogr. p. 377). 

The number of Roman foundations made in G. 
Provincia between B.c. 20 and A.D. 50 is an index 
of the vigour with which the imperial policy was 
urged on in that region. Augustus founded seven 
colonies—Germa in North Galatia, and Antioch, 
Lystra, Parlais, Cremna, Comama, Olbasa in 
South Galatia, besides a system of roads and 
milestones measured from Antioch. Nothing com¬ 
parable in scale to this was done by him in any 
other part of the East. Under the succeeding 
emperors, we find several cities remodelled and 
Romanized in character and name: Papna- 
Tiberiopolis, Claudio - Seleuceia, Claudio - Doroe, 
Claudio-Iconium, all in South Galatia. 

Owing to the enormous extent of the Province 
G., the greatest variety of soil and scenery and 
products are found in it, from the dead - level 
plains on the Lycaonian and Cappadocian frontier, 
witli their vast herds of sheep (alike now and in 
ancient times, Strab. p. 570), to the picturesque 
mountains and deep glens of Pisidia. On the 
northern half, see i.; the southern half was a 
highly cultivate<l and rich country in the Lst 
century, containing many great cities, traversed 
by the two important roads fiom east to west—one 
from Cilicia tlirough Iconium and Antioch to 
Apameia and the Aegean coast, one from Com- 
magene through Ca3sareia Capp. and Laodiceia 
Katakekaumcne to Apameia.* All intercourse 
by land between inner Asia and the west passed 
through the great Roman cities of South Galatia. 
Hence the great stream of intercourse backwards 
and forwards between Rome and the East, which 
played such an important part in moulding Chris¬ 
tian history, affected these cities very strongly 
and developed them rapidly. Questions of doc¬ 
trine and ritual were debated there at an early 
time, and called for decision. Jewish emissaries 
from Jerusalem (Gal U 4^^ etc.) would natu¬ 
rally pass through them and allect them first. 
On the other hand, as Rome was the magnet that 
attracted all intercourse, it is not so easy to see 
how Jewish emissaries should affect Ancyra very 
early; and utterly improbable that they should 
affect the towns in the western parts oi Galatia 
Proper. 

That Jews in large numbers dwelt in the cities 
of Phrygia Galatica is well known. They were 
greatly favoured as colonists by the Seleucid 
kings; and their presence may be confidently 
looked for in all Seleucid foundations. Seleucus I. 
and his successors found them loyal and trusty 
settlers in their garrison cities, such as Antioch, 
Apameia, etc., cities which served to maintain the 
Seleucid power in a foreign land. The Jewish 
colonists had the right of citizenship, along with 
various special privileges of a kiml which their 
religious ideas require<l, as regards burial, money 
grants in place of oil-distribution, etc. ; and their 
privileges and rights seemed to have been summed 
up in a body of city law, called in an Apamean 
inscription v6/j.os tCjv 'lovSalujif (Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, pp. 538 f., 608 f.)‘. Seleucus I. 

* On thti roads, tee Uiator. Qeogr. pp. 43 f., 49 f. eto. 


granted them citizenship in all his colonies, im¬ 
plying that there were Jews in all, and his suc¬ 
cessors carried out the same policy (Jos. Ant. Jud. 
XII. iii. 1, § 119, 125); and Antiochus the Groat 
about 200 B.c. brought 2000 Jewish families 
from Babylonia to the cities of Phrygia and 
Lydia {id. ib. § 148If.). These Seleucid colonies 
were almost all planted on the southern side of the 
plateau, and chiefly on the great lines of com¬ 
munication leading east and west; and the mass 
of Jewish colonists are to be expected in the cities 
along these routes. They penetrated farther 
north in the course of trade ; but tlieir settlement 
in North Galatia belongs to a period later than 
their establishment in the south. 

The Jewish colonists undoubtedly exercised 
great inlluence on the development of Asia Minor 
in the Roman period ; but they have left few 
conspicuous traces of their presence. They adopted 
Gremc and Roman names (at least in public life), 
and it is doubtful how far they retained any 
knowledge of Hebrew ; hence they are hardly 
to be distinguished from the ordinary citizens, and 
the attempt to do .so in ch. xv. (also xiv.) of Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia is very speculative. 
But they seem to have taken part in i)ublic life, 
and to have exercised great inlluonco through their 
wealth and ability, as well as through the power 
of their peculiar and impressively pure religion. 
Even the marked analogy which existed in point 
of ceremonial between tlui Asianic and the Judaic 
religion increased the inlluence of the latter (see 
Galatians XL). 

Few Jewish or Jewish-Christian inscriptions 
can be detected in South-Galatian cities, because 
tlie names are usually unrecognizable and few 
emblems or Jewish formuhe are enudoyed : in 
Antioch, Sterrett, Epigr. Journ. No. 138 (cf. Cities 
and Bish. of Phrygia, p. 525 n. 1); and at Apol- 
lonia, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1893; in Iconium, CIG 
4001A, 3998, 39956, 9270; and in Laodiceia 
Combu.sta, CIG 3989(^, and Athcn. Mitth. xiii. 
pp. 241, 254, 255, 258, 200. Among the few known 
inscriptions of Ly.stra and Derbe none have any 
Jewisli appearance, except one with the name 
Moui.sas at a village a little west of Derbe (JSter- 
rett, Wolfe Exped. No. 46). 

Cliristian inscriptions are comparatively numer¬ 
ous in Galatic Pnrygia and Lycaonia, especially 
j in the country that lies north and north-west of 
I Iconium ; arnf, though none are dated, yet style 
indicates that some must be as early as the 3rd 
century. Besides the Jewish-Christian ones just 
mentioned, others certainly or probably Christian 
(some perhaps Jewish-Christian) and early (omit¬ 
ting all that are later), are A. E. Mitth. 
Oesterr. 1896, p. 36 f., Nos. 20, perhaps 19, 24; 
Sterrett, Epigr. Journ. 142, Wolfe Exped. 555 
(see Expositor, Oct. 1888, p. 263), Journ. of Hell. 
Stud. 1890, p. 105, No. 23 (cross above omitted by 
editor), A then. Mitth. xiii. p. 249 ff. Nos. 44, 49, 
53, 54, etc., with others unpublished. As is 
pointed out in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 
pp. 511, 715f., cpigraphic evidence would suggest 
that this district is one of those where Christianity 
took the earliest and strongest hold. Little is 
known about the later history of the Churches of 
Galatic Phrygia and Lycaonia. It is suggested that 
St. Mark carried on evangelization in the eastern 
districts after about 60 A.D. ;* and his name is 
commoner than any other except Paul and John 
in the Christian inscriptions of the di.strict (Athen. 
Mitth. xiii. p. 252 If. Nos. 55, 56, 61, 92, 99; St. 
Paul the Trav. p. 351). Round Iconium, Antioch, 
and to a less degree Lystra, clings a great body of 

* Bartholomew, the Apostle of the Lycaonlane, is probably 
to be connected with the Inner Lycaones of the province Asia 
{Cities and Bishoprieg, i. 709). 
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early tradition; but Oerbe is as little prominent 
in tradition as in the narrative of Ac, and the 
earliest known bishoj) seems to be Daphnus, 38J. 

ill. In 2 Ti 4^® Tischcndorf with h reads els 
TaXKlaVj WIl ets FaXariav. The former reading 
would necessitate a new article containing an 
account of Gaul (FaXXla); even the latter reading, 
as many contend, refers to that country (cf. Theod. 
Mops, ad loc,), Gaul is called FaXaWa by many 
Greek * writers ; and, beyond doubt, that was the 
current Greek name in the 1st and 2nd cents.; but 
it may be doubted whether St. Paul, whose usage in 
names geographical is thoroughly Roman,f would 
not here also employ the Roman term, if he meant 1 
Gaul. Moreover, it could not escape him that j 
FaXar^a would be ambiguous, and would naturally 
be understood as Galatia by Timothy, who was 
resident in Asia; and it is highly probable that 
he would not use that term to signify Gaul with¬ 
out employing some of the various ways of dis¬ 
tinguishing. Wo must conclude that either St. 
Paul meant the same country which ho elsewhere 
calls Galatia, or the true reading is FAAAIAN, 
which would readily be corrupted into FAAATIAN. 
Manuscript authority, however, is generally con¬ 
sidered decisive in favour of FaXar/av, tliough 
Tischcndorf thinks otherwise. Against Tischen- 
dorf’s reading it has been stated that VaWla or 
FdXXot is < first used in Greek by Epictetus (or 
rather Arrian), Dissert, ii. 20. 17 (Lightfoot, Gal. p. 

3 note); but Strabo (p. 195) has FaXXc/f6i', used in 
a way suggesting that he recognized it to be the 
Roman equivalent to the Greek FaXan/c^v. 

Fourth century tradition says that Crescens was 
sent to Gaul; and the Churches of Vienne and 
Mayence claimed him as their founder; but the 
latter claim is certainly improbable, and the whole 
tradition may be founded on a false interpretation 
of 2 Ti 4“^. There was a natural desire to connect 
tlie Gaulisli Church with apostolic times; this 
would lead to the interpretation of G. in that 
passage as Gaul; the name FaXXfai/ would be 
written as a gloss on tlie margin, and this false 
reading linally crept into a few manuscripts. 
Tillemorit’s argument {3Dvioircs pour servir etc., 
i. art. 52, note 81, pp. 133, 263), that the evangeli¬ 
zation of Gaul did not take place so early as this 
supposed mission of Crescens, has never been 
.seriously shaken, and remains the most probable 
view. 

Even more improbable is the view that in 
1 Mac 8^ the reference is to Roman victorie.s in 
Gaul. At the period in question, about n.C. 160, 
the Romans had r<;cently conquered Cisalpine 
Gaul; but there is no reason to think that this 
not specially important event would produce any 
eirect on the iiiiiul of the Jews. On the other 
hand, the Galatians were a terror in Asia for 
nearly a century; and even the victories of Attains 
had only restrained the range of their power, 
but not broken it. Rut Xfanlius marched at 
will through their land, and defeated them in 
the heart of their country ; and this event would 
bo noised through the Seleucid dominions, and 
would naturally sugge.st to the Jews the desira¬ 
bility of entering into friendly relations with a 
government that could exercise such power on the 
Seleucid frontier, 

LiTRRATijRK. — Van Gelder, de Gallia in Grcacia at Asia 
Q888); Droysen, Gesch. dea Ilellenmnus Zwintcher, de 
Galatarum Tetrarchia ; Porrot, da Galatia Prov. Jlwnana, 
also Exploration AreMologiqxia de la Galatie, etc., and Mhn. 
d'ArcMol. p. 229 ff.; Robion, Hiat. dea Gauloxa d’Orient^ 
Paris, 1860; Contzen, Die Wandenuigen der Kelten, Leipzig 
1801; Thierry, Hist, dea Gauloia (very poor); the elabor- 


*TttXctrU and r«A«r«i are ho used in Diodorus, Strabo, 
Josephus, Plutarch, Appian, Pausanitos, Dio. Cass., Athensous, 

etc. 

t Zohn, EinUitnng^ 111, A 4, and Galatians 11. 


ate and useful VVernsdorfT, de Jiepublica Galatarum, 1743; 
Clemen, Chr&nologie d. Paulin. Briefe, 201 ff.; Zahn, Einlei- 
iung in daa Neue'Testament ; the Introductions to the editions 
of tlio ICnistlo; Ramsay, Jliatorient Gc(^raphy o/Aaia Minor, 
Ch. II. Iv., Church in the Jioman Empire, ciis. ii.-vi., St. Paul 
the Traveller, dm. v. vi. viii. ; Th. Reinach, Revue Numiama- 
tique, 1891, p. 377 ff.; Niese, Rhein. Mua. 1883, p. 683ff. On the 
Galatian controversy the most recent articles are : North* 
Galatian side, Sduircr, Jahrb. f. protest. Tlieol. 1892, p. 471, 
Theol. LUterztg. Sept. 30, 1893; Chase, Expositor, Dec. 1893, 
May 1894 ; Zockler, SK, 1895, p. 61 ff.; Findlay, Expository 
Timea, vii. pp. 54, 235. South-Gau^tiau side, Gifford, Expositor, 
July 1894; Kendall, Expositor, Nov. 1893, Apr. 1894; lioltz- 
mann, Z/t./. Kirchl. Gesch. 1893, p. 330 ff.; Ramsay, Expositor, 
Jan. Feb. Apr. Aug. 1894, July, Aug. 1895, Expository Times, 
vil. pp. 142, 285, Studia Biblica, iv. p. 17 ff.; Clemen, Zft. /. 
Vfiaa. Theol. xxxvii. p. 896 fl. On the Quellenkritik, see Schmidt, 
de fontibus veterum auctoruin in enarr. expedit. a Gallia 
auaceptia (Berlin, 1834); MUlIer, Fragm. Iliat. Grcec. iv. p. 640; 
Nissen, ErUiache Untersuchungen (Perl. 1863), as well as Van 
Odder, etc. (Stahelin, d. Gal. in Kleinasien, subsequently 
published, is in agreement). W, M. RAMSAY. 

GALATIA, REGION OP, more strictly rendered 
Galatic Region (i) FaXarul; Ib'^ 5 ^ 4>pvyla 

Kal TaXariKT] 16”), is a phrase ditlicult to 

explain, because it takes us into tlie popular topo¬ 
graphical terminology of a district and a period 
that are utterly obscure. 

I. According to the North-Galatian theory, and' 
also according to Zahn, who holds the South* 
Galatian view in all essentials, this term is merely 
a synonym for VaXarla in the common sense of 
G. Proper. The diiliculty in accepting this ap¬ 
parently simple interpretation is that the use 
of tho term FaXartx^ X^P^i where TdXarLa should 
be expected, is not supported by analogy. The 
only analogy (pioted is iirl 'AysCpas rrjs VaXariKijs, 
Arrian, Aimb. ii. 4. 1 ; but this denotes, not 
‘ Ancyra of the Galatic country,’as is assumed, but 
* Ancyra the Galatic ’ as distinguished from Ancyra 
the Phrygian {ry ^pvyiaKy, Strab. p. 567) ; Arrian, 
in describing the period of Alexander the Great, 
uses the word by anticipation. If the reference in 
Ac 16” 18‘” is to G. Proper, all Greek usage, earlier 
and later alike, demands that the :ioun VaXarla 
should be used ; and this is all the more necessary 
if (as is maintained on this view)it‘i8 coupled with 
the noun ^pvyla. The defenders of this interi)reta- 
tion can hardly plead that the obscurity of the 
subject should bo accepted as an excuse for their 
failure to explain the reason of this perplexing 
and unnece.ssary deviation from common nomen¬ 
clature ; because tho adj. FaXari/cis is used with 
comparative frequency in the topographical termi¬ 
nology of that period, and always in a well-marked 
and characteristic way. This point needs careful 
study. There is a regular tendency to distinguish 
the scope of the derived adjective in -ik6s from the 
simjile word: thus, for example, ol ’ArraXtxol 
/Slaa-tXeis are tho whole dynasty of wliich the Attali 
were the most prominent members (Strab. p. 288): 
(pya VaXariKd are deeds perpetrated by anybody 
similar to ^pya tCjv VdXaTujv ; FaXartA^s A6X7roy, 
XiKeXiKbv iriXayoSf etc., are the bodies of water 
adjoining or pertaining to Galatia, Sicily, etc.; 
i) ^laavpiKi) x^P^ was the whole region of which 
Isaura was the leading city, but it did not all 
belong to Isaura. Many examples might be 
quoted; but tho closest parallel to the pair of 
terms VaXariKi) and FaXarfa is XaKoovLK^ yrj 

and AaKuvla. AaKojvla is tho old historic land of 
Lacedajmonia; but Aa/cwvi/cT; yij comprises the 
entire region which had passed under Spartan 
rule and been added to Laconia, including Mes- 
senia and the land near Pylos (Thuc. ii. 25, iv. 41, 
V. 34; Xen. Hell. vi. 2. 0 and 31). As Spartan 
power dwindled, yrj AaKujviKT) shrank in extent till 
it practically coincided with Laconia. The dis¬ 
tinction is analogous to that between * British 
territory’ and ‘Britain’; the former being enor- 
naoiisly wider than the latter. There are cases in 
which, for some special purpose, the wider terra 
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may be used about tho smaller country; but in 
ordinary expression tho wider tenn is used only 
about tnc enlarged country. It is not safe to say 
more than that a tendency exists to observe this 
distinction ; as time goes on, its delicacy often 
leads to its being blurred.* In tho adj. VaXariKdi 
tho distinction is well observed. In an Tconian 
inscription of A.D. 54, the enlarged Galatia Pro- 
vincia is VaXanKr] iirapx^lo^ {CIG 3991) ; the part of 
Pontus included in tlie province is called PaXariAf^s 
in many inscriptions and in Ptolemy: similarly, the 
corresnonding tenn Phrygia Galatica once occurs. 
If St. Luke used VaXariKp where PaXarta would 
have been the simple and clear term, he contra¬ 
dicts all that we know of contemporary usage, 
and yet attains no conceivable purpose thereby. 
The Greek-speaking population of Asia Minor 
ordinarily called Galatia Proper FaXarta, and 
Enlargecl Galatia FaXart/cTj (usually with some 
noun): only when they adopted the Roman point 
of view, Greek-speaking persons occasionally and 
for some special purpose used FaXarta in the Roman 
sense of the Province. Analogy points to tho con¬ 
clusion that the Greek Luke would use TaXariK^ 
to indicate the Province, which the Roman 
1‘aul calls FaXarta. 

II. Light foot argued that in Ac 1(1* r^v <^/^^ry^av 

Kal VaXariK^v must denote a single territory 

to which two epithets are applied, ‘ tho region 
which in ancient time was Phrygian and aiter- 
wards Galatian.* This explains why an unusual 
term was adopted ; but such anti(iuarian lore is 
quite out of keeping with tho style of Acts. We 
require here a current term in popular .speech, for 
that is tho character of liukan expression. Zahn, 
who, like many other scholars, holds that ^pvylav 
here must be a noun, demands some case analogous 
to the doulde topographical epithet. Lightfoot gave 
only Ivk 3^; we add some from Strabo, p. 195, rb 
<f>v\op 6 vvv FaXX4/c6»' re Kal VaXanKbp /caXoOcrt ; p. 788 
(of tho Nile mouths) rb pibv llrjXovcriaKbp xaXeZrat, 
rb bb liavujjSiKbp /cal TIpa/fX6twr4/(6v ; t p. 802 (Xois is 
defined as) vnbp tou '2,€^€upvtiko 0 Kal *t>aTPLTLKod 
flrr6gaTos, i.e. above the Sebennytic-Phatnitic 
branch in the upper part, where these two branches 
are still joined, and which may bear either name; 
p. 97i T^p "^KvOiKTjp Kal KeXriKifjp, the (northern) zone 
that may be called either Scythian or Celtic (after 
the two chief races that inhabit its eastern and 
western parts) ; p. 070, rod KiXiKlov Kal \lap.<pv\lov 
Tpbirov. The Greek Kal is used to connect alterna¬ 
tive names (Latin sivCy seUy English or, alias)and 
the grammatical character of Lightfoot’s construc¬ 
tion seems (dearly established by tliese examples. 
In Ac 18'^ FaXariKT} x^P^ bis interpretation must 
be used needlessly for Galatia Proper. 

III. Gilford {Expository July 1894, p. 12) accepts 
Lightfoot’s construction, but intornrets * the border¬ 
lands of Phrygia and Galatia.* Then Ac 18'-^ men¬ 
tions * the Galatic Province (Region) and Phrygia.* 
This view has much to recommend it. It gives in 
16*a route leading direct from Iconium by Dorylaion 

• So sometimes with yr Xclk^vikv or A. But in such 
(511868 a pup^ose can often bo detected. Aristophanes standi 
alone in using os 'Laconian women’: but that was 

undoubtedly an Athenian slang term, perhaps In the sense of 
' women of Laconian tyi>e ’ (cf. Aocxcmix^, shoes of Laconian style). 
Such usages as wixit VaXariKVy city belonging to the VxXttr/xiy 
%.€. Qalatlan city, irixifj.6( &trrxXiKoe, war in which the Thessali 
take one side, are of a dilTercnt class. 

t An exactly equivalent form is used by Ptolemy, iv. 6, 
rri/xm ri x») Ket»eu/3txc> (on the sense of rt in 
names, see Ramsay, Cities and Bishojm'cs, i. p. 037 f.). 

X In Greek, esp. of later period, xeti often means ‘ or,’ Thuo. vi. 
60, 1 ; n. 86. 2; 42, 3; Ar. Eq. 266 (Neil); Aesch. Sept. 414 f., 
1068; Eur. Supp. 806; Iph. Aul. 643; Plut. Q. Conv. Iv. 2, 
666c; Postgate on Propert. v. 0, 61. The Roman sive is 
often used to connect alternative names, where the Greek 
form is either i *«/ or iTnK<xX«u,ufi'p<; see ^larquardt, JiOm. 
Privatalterth.^ p. 27; Oagnat. Manuil d’Epigraphie Lat.^ 
p. 67. 


to Bithynia, making St. Paul turn direct towards 
that country when forbidden to preach in Asia; 
then, when he came to Dorylaion over-againat 
Mysia,* ho was forbidden to cross the Bithynian 
frontier, and turned west. It then becomes, however, 
almost necessary to suppose that the prohibition 16® 
was given in Iconium or Lystra, and that St. Paul, 
abandoning his previous intention (15^®) of going 
over all the Churches, omitted Antioch. Salmon 
interprets much in this way, hut is clear that 
Paul went to Antioch, and translates Ac 16® as in 
next section, IV'. (Smith’s Dict.^ i. p. 1105). 

IV. Another explanation takes us into the 
obscure minutim or the Galatic Province. The 
various parts of the province retained a certain 
distinction (see Galatia IL), and were probably 
termed Regioncs or x^P^^‘ Ibe term Regio occurs 
in one inscription, mentioning a centurion charged 
with duty in the Regio of which Antioch was 
centre, i.e. Plirygia Galatica,t while x^P^ is 
understood in Strabo, pp. 568, 569, ^ 'laavptK^ 
(xtipa), and in Ptolemy, v. 6 , 17, 17 'Aptlox^mp^ 
Ix^palt 

The route taken by St. Paul in Ac 16^ * and 18^ 
led across two of the regions ix^p^^) of tho Galatic 
Province, viz. the Galatic part of Lycaonia and tho 
Galatic part of Phrygia ; tho former contained 
Derbe and Lystra, the latter Iconium and Antioch. 
In 18‘® two regions are mentioned, rV VaXariK^p 
X(^pap Kal ^pvylap : here it is grammatically equally 
possible to take ^pvylap as noun and as adj.; for 
when two different names, expressed by two adjs. 
agreeing with the same noun, are coupled by xaf, 
the regular usage is to express the noun only 
with the lirst (so in Strabo,§ rqp ’A/ciarai^V p^plba 
Kal T^p l^ap^(t)PiTiP, p. 191 ; rb Mepd’lja’iop (TTbpa Kal 
rb TapiTiKbPy p. 802 ; rod Alyalov ireXdyoLis Kal roO 
llap,(pvXiKov Kal roO ^JcraiKovy p. 121 ; in Epiphanius 
{Ha:rcs. 19), 'Sa^ariKijs x^pcis Kal ^Irovpaias Kal 
MioaiilTLbot KaVApTjXlTLdos; and others innumerable | 1 ). 
The two regions intended ought to he the x^P^ 
AvKaopla and tho x^P^ *Vpvyla. Now, Roman 
Lycaonia was naturally always designated with 
reference to the other half, non-Roman Lycaonia. 
One pair of terms would be Lycaonia Antiochiana 
(found CIL X. 8660) and liycaonia Galatica (not 
actually found, but it may he assumed confidently 
on the analogy of Pontus Galaticus, Phrygia 
Galatica); another pair of terms would be ’Am- 
oxiapi] (xwpa) as in Ptolemy, and raXaT 4 X 7 ; x^P^ 
in Ac 18^. The latter pair would be naturally 
used by a person speaking inside the country and 
not requiring to name it,If the former by a person 
outside the country. The Phrygian region of the 
Galatic Province was called ^Ppvyla xiipaby St. Luke, 
who seems to have always used this form of desig- 
nating the various regions of the province (but 
those who prefer to treat ^Ppiryla as a noun in 18“^ 
may take the same sense from the noun as from 

* *aT« 08 in Ao 277 ; Thuo. vi. 66 and 104 ; Ileroci. i. 76. 

^ ixeirtvTxpxvf fityimtxpier, Sterrett, Ejiigraphic Journey, 
No. 92, who wrongly alters to [xliy.; I’rof. 0. Hirschfeld 
accepts the reading given above (and in the copy), see Berlin 
Akad. Sitzungnber. l893, p. 421. 

t In that passage the two parts of Lycaonia (Galatica and 
Antiochiana) are opposed to each other under the names 
Lycaonia and Antiochiana ; they retained distinct names in the 
2iul century, but evidently great variety existed in the way of 
designating them, and Ptolemy selects an ill-fitting pair of 
names. 

§ Strabo, who very rarely uses the common article to hold two 
nouns together (an example, however, in p. 388), repeats tho 
article with the second member, 

|l Strabo has two other forms, much rarer, «aXr#v( ri» n 
x*t T09 Vvp/^vixif^ p. 92 ; ri xxi 24xOuxot 

xet) lotpixtD rtKetyof (ixuix \rrl, p. 69. In the latter class we can 
usually the intention to treat the whole ^ a unity made 
up of several parts; and the example quoted is so harsh as to 
he suspicious in text (if correct, the grammar is much worse 
than Strabo’s average). 

^ The author of Ac 18M speaks from the point of view of a 
person in the country, placing himself alongside of St. Paul 
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^pvyta with understood, for in tho inscrip¬ 

tions of Antioch the noun is often used to desig¬ 
nate Galatic Phrygia [OIL iii. Suppl. G818, 6819], 
and St. Luke may bo allowed to sneak as the 
people of Antioch wrote). Ac 18'^, tlien, implies 
* he made a mission tour * through the Galatic 
region (Derbe and Lystra) and the Phrygian 
(Iconiura and Antioch), stablishing all tho dis¬ 
ciples (in all the Galatian Churches).’+ 

Ac 16® is more complicated. It describes the 
journey from Lystra onwards, i.e. through Galatic 
Phrygia. Had the expression been *l*pvylap 
there would have been loss doubt; but tho 
author, wishing to bring out with minute accuracy 
that his meaning was restricted to the Galatic part 
of the large country of Phrygia, added a second 
adjective to express ‘ the Region that is Phrygian 
and Galatic,’ t.e. ‘which was geographically 
Phrygia, but politically Galatia.’ X The verse, then, 
implies ‘they made a mission tour* through the 
Phiygo-Galatic Region (Iconium and Antioch), [but 
no mrther], because they were forbidden to speak 
the Avord in Asia (which they entered immediately 
on going onward from Antioch).’ 

It is objected that this view is too complicated 
and artificial; but the complicacy arises from our 
being forced to Avrite a lost page of history con¬ 
cerning an obscure corner of the empire, before we 
can interpret the language of an author Avho 
assumes that Ave are as familiar as he was Avitli 
the terminology of his own time. Asterius, bishop 
of Ainasia in Pontiis (ialaticns 400 a.d., under¬ 
stood 18^ exactly in this Avay, for in paraphrasing 
it ho uses tho Avords, AvKaovlav Kal rds rijs 
^pxtylai 7r6Xcts [Horn, viii., Mignc, Patrolog. Grcec. 
vol. xl.). This testimony of a man familiar Avith 
the topograpliy of Asia Minor should have great 
weight; and Zahn is not justified in setting it 
aside as a false inference, into Avhich Asterius Avaa 
betrayed by taking Antioch in Ac 18*^ as Pisidian 
Antiocli. Asterius places the journey through 
Lycaonia and Phrygia immediately before the 
A^sit to Asia (Ac 19^), and therefore evidently 
understood TaXauK^p ^pvyiap in that 

sense. No mere error about Antioch explains such 
a rendering of 18^. Wo have here a distinct testi¬ 
mony by an ancient authority in favour of the 
vicAv stated in this section. W. M. Ramsay. 

GALATIANS (TaXarat), used only in Gal 3h 

1. According to the majority of scholars, it denotes 
the people of Galatia Proper, a mixed population, 
consisting of a minority descended from the three 
Gaulish tribes, and a large majority of the ancient 
population, Phrygians Avest or the Halys, Cappa¬ 
docians east of that river, with an intermixture 
of Greeks, Romans, and Jews. In the great cities, 
such as Ancyra, the I’hrygians, etc., probably con¬ 
stituted the overAvhelming majority, Avhile Gauls 
were found there only as a small aristocratic caste; 
but in country parts tlio Gauls were more numerous. 
That is the usual sense of the term G., and needs 
no proof. On tho character of these Gauls, their 
position as a small conquering caste of barbarians 
among a more numerous and more educated 
population, and their relation to that older popula¬ 
tion, see Galatia I. 

The general population of North Galatia was 
summed up as Gahxtai in ordinary ancient usage. 
But this term had no ethnological implication ; it 
did not moan that tho people so designated Avere 

* On this sense of i<»}X0ir, see Expositor, Mav 1896, p. 385 fl. 

t Such is tho reading of RV, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, 
etc. But probably Lightfoot was right [Biblical Essays, p. 236), 
that the TR and AV represent the correct reading here. 

t This cannot justly be Interpreted as describing any other 
country than the region of Antioch, Apollonia, and Iconium; 
but Salmon, while translating by these words, interprets them as 
dsioribing port of Oolatia Proper (Smith, DJB p. 1I06> 


all of Gallic descent, for it is doubtful whether so 
much as five per cent, of tho total population was 
of Gallic origin, and it is practically certain that, 
in the great cities, an even smaller proportion ot 
the population Avas of Gallic descent.* The name 
Galatai meant really no more than ‘people of 
Galatia,’ though the usual ethnological Action 
crept in, and Phrygians and Greeks were feigneti 
to be of tlio three tribes, just as the composite 
province Asia was called an ^Opos (see p. 87^). It is 
quite unjustifiable to suppose that the Churches 
addressed, by St. Paul, even if they Avere situated 
in North-Galatiari cities, consisted of persons of 
Gallic blood to any important extent: tho proba¬ 
bility is that such Galatian Christians avouIu bo to 
a very large extent free from any mixture of Gallic 
blood. Only in that form of the North-Galatian 
theory Avhich is advocated by Dr. Zockler is it 
admissible to suppose tlwit tho Christian Galatians 
Avere to some extent Gauls (see p. 81, 84 f.). The 
historical review given under (xALATlA, and the 
authorities quoted there, furnish the proof of the 
statements boro made. 

Tho origin of tho peculiar Greek Avord raXdr?;* 
is doubtful; it probably arose among the Greek 
settlers on the Gallic coast at Massalia or Massilia, 
and means, according to Holder [Sprachschatz), 

‘ noble,’ Avbilo Galli means ‘ Avarlike.’ Three terms 
occur in Greek Avriters, and it Avas only at a later 
period and in a half-hearted Avay that a distinction 
was draAvn betAvceii PaXdrai as the people of 
Galatia in Asia, PdXXot as the people of Gaul or 
France, and KArai as the generic name of all 
cognate tribes Avhether found in these tAvo coun¬ 
tries or olseAvhere; the last of these distinctions, 
Avhich is universal among modern writers, can 
hardly be traced, even in embryo, among the 
ancients (though the use of KeXriKos in Strab. vii. 
5. 2, p. 314, approximates to it); but the Romans 
began sooner to appreciate the convenience of tho 
distinction betAveen Galli and GalaUn in political 
usage, and the geographers adopted it from them 
by degrees (traces of it appear in Strabo). 

II. It is maintained uy other scholars, that, 
corresponding to the term Galatia Provincia, 
there Avas a Rom.an term Galatcc, indicating tlio 
body of provincials. It Avas necessary in official 
and legal usage to have a term desigmating the 
entire population of a province; and the term was 
always tlie ethnic derived from the official name 
of the province. Thus all tho inhabitants of 
Africa Avero Afri [e.g. Juvenal, viii. 120; Pliny, 
ii. 11. 2), of Hispania Bjetica Bcctici (Pliny, 
Epist. iii. 9. 3, etc.), and so on, even though 
several nations inhabited each province, some of 
Avhich, e.g. Carthaginians or Greeks, regarded 
themselves as far superior to barbarian Afri, etc. 
The Romans used these generic terms when it 
was necessary to describe as a class the Avhole 
population; but ‘ the same Avriter who at one 
time and from one point of view summed up the 
population of Sicilia Provincia as Siculi, Avould at 
another time and for anotlier purpose pointedly 
emphasize the Greek character and origin of the 
people of Syracuse or Messana,’ and Avould dis¬ 
tinguish them from the Siculi as a different race.t 
Similarly, tho term Galatce Avas for purposes of 
generalization employed by the Romans to sum 
up the entire population of the province Galatia ;t 
but its use in this Avay is determined by the pur- 

* Slaves Soslas, Malphatels, etc., called T(x.>Jir«u in Delphic 
inscriptions, are by race Phrygian [Expositor, August 1898). 

t See Stuaia Biblica, iv. p. 26 ff., for a fuller discussion (which, 
according to Zahn [Einlenunff, p. 130J, * atisfuhrlich undiiber- 
zeugend handelt hievon '). 

X For example, Tacitus speaks of levies from the provinces of 
Galatia and Cappadocia, sometimes as hatnti per Galatiam 
Cappadociamqiu dilectus [Ann. xiii. 85), sometimes, with his 

us^ love of variation in language, os QcUatarum Cappth 
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pose and views of the speaker. Three points are 
involved in this use of the term: (1) the speaker or 
writer is generalizing^ about a set of inhabitants of 
the province ; (2) ho has not in mind any thought 
of the racial character~as IMnygians, Pisi<lians, 
Galatians, etc.—of the persons addressed ; (3) he 
is speaking from the Koman point of view. All 
these three points are united in Gal 3b (1) St. 
Paul is addressing in a generalizing stylo people of 
two cities in Phrygia and two in Lyoaonia, viz. the 
members of the four ‘ Churches of Galatia.’ If it 
is possible to sneak of the ‘ Churches of Galatia,’ 
it must from the saino point of view bo possible to 
classify the members as ‘Galatians.’ (2) There is 
here no thought of racial character, only of classify¬ 
ing a group of towns by their common character, 
and no common characteristic lies so near as their 
common Koman relation. The policy of Rome was 
to prevent the subject cities from uniting >nth one 
another, and to unite them all closely to herself; 
and their Roman relationship exists only in virtue 
of their forming part of a Roman province. Hence 
analogies from modern divisions, such as English 
counties, which opponents of this interpretation of 
the term G. brin^ forward, are inapposite: a 
native of an Englisli county does not rank as a 
Briton in virtue of his belonging to the county, 
but a native of the province Galatia ranked as a 
member of the Roman Empire in virtue of his 
belonging to the province. Similarly, a modern 

overnor might sum up members of a Society with 

ranches in New Brunswick and Ontario as 
* Canadians,’ though even hero the parallel is not 
complete, for New llrunswick was a pait of the 
British Empire before it was federated with 
Canada, but Lycaonia was governed by a native 
prince before it was incorporated in the province 
Galatia. (3) Paul, the civh Iio7nanus, naturally 
spoke from the Roman point of view. His whole 
career shows how thoroughly ho accepted the 
existing political facts and’inculcated loyal sub¬ 
mission to the reigning power. He classilied his 
Churches according to the provinces, Achaia, 
Macedonia, Asia, Galatia. Especially after the 
decision in favour of religious freedom pronounced 
by Gallio, he recognized, also, that the liberal 
Roman administration was his ally against the 
Jews.* But, from the outset, the Paufine teach¬ 
ing was, as a practical force in .society, tending to 
produce certain results, which the Roman pcdicy 
also aimed at, viz. (1) spread of the Greek lan¬ 
guage as being used in the Christian books; 
(2) revolt against the power of the great religious 
centres wdth their colleges of priests ; (3) educa¬ 
tion of the people ; (4) development of a feeling 
of unity among members of dilFerent nations, i,c. 
destruction of national .separation.f 

But would the people of Pisidia and Lycaonia bo 
willing to accept the title Galatie? It has been 
maintained that this is incredible, and that the 
burden of proof lies wdth tho.se who assert that the 
names Lycaonian or Pisidian or Phrygian would 
ever be disow ned by natives of that country. But 
two of the four Churches were in Roman cities, 
Colonim Romance \ to judge from the analogy of 
colonia Corinth with its numerous Roman names 
(see Corinth, p. 480'^), there AV(3re almost certainly 
some Romans in the Churches: could these be 
addressed as Lycaonians? And the non-Roman 
population of a colonia shared in the honour of 
docwmque auxilia {Ann. xv. C) ; and Syncellus, depending on 
an older authority, after mentioning the province Galatia, says 
that Augustus imposed taxes on the G., obviously meaning the 
whole people of the province. 

* From this point of view, the composition of Gal should be 
placed after the trial before Gallio, rather than (as Zahn, JKin- 
leituwj, i 12, puts it) before that event: perhaps at Antioch 
(Ac 1 s22). 

t See Zahn, Einleitungt J H, A 4 {St. Paul the Trav. p. 

180 ff.). 


their city. The provincials, with Oriental facility, 
adopted the Roman ideas and titles, and learned 
to contemn the uneducated barbarians outside the 
palo of the empire, to pride themselves on being 
civilized and Romanized, and to ailopt as marks of 
honour Roman names: thus the four Pauline 
Churches were at Claiidio-Derbe, Colonia Julia 
Felix Gemina Lystra (sometimes wdth exaggerated 
Roman feeling. Lustra), Claudio - Iconium,* and 
Colonia Cicsareia Antiochia. To cities which were 

S roud of titles like these, it is surely beyond 
ispute that the national names, Phrygian or 
Lycaonian or Pisidian, w^ere far less honourable 
than the provincial title. Among the Romans a 
national de.signation, Phryx, A ter, Syrus, etc., 
w'as a slave’s name; and among both Greeks and 
Romans the Phrygians were known as a race of 
slaves.f The Roman Empire, moreover, which 
brought peace and fair government after centuries 
of w'ar and oppre.ssion, was immensely popular in 
the Asiatic provinces. 

Accordingly, the possibility that St. Paul should 
address a group of Christian.s in two Roman colonies 
and two half-Romanized cities of the province 
Galatia as ‘ Galatians,’ must be admitted. Whether 
ho actually did so, is a matter of interpretation of 
Gal and Acts. 

The general type of religion and manners among 
the population of the Phrygian and J.«ycaonian 
cities .seems to have been much the same : it wuis 
found also in the great North-Galatian cities 
like Ancyra and Pessinus (see Galatia I.); and 
the Gentiles addres.sed in Gal, Eph, Col are of 
that type. A highly elaborate religious system 
reigned over the country. Superstitious devotion 
to an artilicial sy.stem or rules, and imidicit obedi¬ 
ence to the directions of the priests (cf. Gal 4®'“), 
w'ere universal among the uneducated native 
population. Tlie priestly hierarchy at the great 
religious centres, hicra, expounded the wdll or the 
god to his worshippers.t Thus the government 
was a theocracy; and the whole .system, with its 
prophets,jiriest.s,religious law,punishments inllicted 
by the god for infractions of the ceremonial law, 
w^arnings and threats, and the set of superstitious 
ininiitiiie, presented a remarkable and real resem¬ 
blance in external type to the old Jewish ceremonial 
and religious rule. It is nob until this is properly 
apprehended that Gal 4^*^^ bccomesclear and natural. 
Paul in that passage implies that the Judaizing 
movement of the Christian Galatians is a recurrence 
to their old heathen type. After being set free from 
t he bonds of a hard ceremonial law, they were putting 
themselves once more into the bonds of another 
ceremonial law, equally Jiard. In their action 
they were showing them.selves senseles.s {dvdrfroi, 
Gal 3‘), devoid of the educated mind that could 
perceive the real nature of things. There is an 
intentional emphasis in the juxtaposition of dvbi)TOi 
wdth raXdrat, for it w as the more educated party, 
opposed to the native superstition, that w’oula most 
warmly welcome the provincial title ; hence the 
address, ‘senseless G.,’ already anticipates the 
longer expostulation (4^*^^), ‘G. who are sinking 
from the educated standard to the ignorance and 
superstition of tlie native religion.’ 

Further, the great strength of the Jews in the 
cities of South Galatia and South Phrygia had 
produced a peculiar mixed type of religion. The 
Phrygian religion of Sabazios formed the founda¬ 
tion on which this mixed typo was built up. 

* Created a oo^oru’a by Hadrian; older authoritiea say it was 
tnado a colonia by Claudius, and Zahn {EinUitunj, p. 130) 
wrongly follows them. 

t As Mommsen points out, the national designation as 
Lycaonian or Phrygian was the servile designation applied 
to slaves, horses, ami marines {classiarii)^ who were originally 
servile (Uermee, 1884, p. 83 flP.). 

X Cittet and Buhopries of PhryguHt i. 134 ff., 147 ff., 04 ff., eto. 
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Sabazios was identified with the Je^^dah Sabaoth ; 
and the Most High God {Oeb^ ui/'kttos) was adored 
in a form strongly infliieneed by dewish elements, 
but yet in many cases indubitably pngan. Purely 
Jewish references to the Ocbs \j\j/L(jTo<i also occur, 
and are to be distinguished from the mixed 
worship. Considerable sections of the Phrygian 
people, csj)ecially in the centre and south, were 
uHected by tlie semi-Jewish, senii-j»agan cult; and, 
as M. Cumont observes in his admirable i)aj)er, 
Hypsistos d la llcvue de Vinstruclion 

jiubl, cn IkUj. 1897): ‘ ces milieux, tout penetres 
d’idees bibliques sans Otre etroitoiiicnt attaches h 
la loi judaique, coiistituaient un terrain f6cond 
pour la predication chretienne, et Ton s’cxpliquc 
mieux, en tenant eomj)te de cette situation, que 
la foi nouvelle, ait oper6 plus de conversions en 
Asie Mineure, mie dans toute autre rc^gion.* The 
remark which M. Cumont makes about Asia Minor 
in general applies with most force to those districts 
where tlie Jews were specially strong. See also 
Cities and Bishoprics oj Phrygia^ i. j^p. G67-076, 
mIso ])p. dSS, b.Tl, 538, 5G6, etc. ; Sehurer in Theol. 
Liitztg. 1897, p. 506. W. M. Kamsay. 

GALATIANS, EPISTLE TO THE.-i. Author- 
SHIP. —The Pauline origin of this Epistle has never 
been called in oueslion by a critic of lirst-rate 
importance, ami until recently has never been 
questioned at all. In the early part of the 2nd 
cent, it formeil a part of Marcion’s Aposlolicon. 
A little later it was included in tlie 8yr. and Old 
I^at. VSS, and was recognized by the Muratorian 
Canon. It is cited as the work of St. J’aul by 
Irenams (lir. vi. 5, ill. xvi. 3, v. xxi. 1), by Cle¬ 
ment of Alexandria {Strom, iii. 10); and it is 
quoted by Justin Martyr (ZbV/i. c. 95; Oratioy ^y) 
and by Atlumagoras {Legatio, c. IG). And while 
the cclioes of its language which have been detected 
in Clement, Harnabas, Ignatius, and Hennas, are 
somewhat dull and doubtful, a clear reference 
to the Ep. occurs in Polycarp {Phil, ry), dbbres odv 
Sti b Oebs ou pvKrT]pl^cTcu (Gal 6^), and almost cer¬ 
tainly in the words (c. 3), ijns 4 ^tIv irdpruyp 

i]/jiu)u (cf. Gal 4-^). 

The internal evidimce is irresistible. It has 
been felt that it is a n*al jjerson who speaks in 
the Ep., a p(*rson engaged with earnestness and 
vehemence in a critical conflict. A Paulinist of 
the 2nd cent, would not be likely to dwell ujion the 
fact that his master’s apostleship had been called in 
question, or to rejnesent some of his earliest and 
most highly prized conquests from he.athenisni as 
slipping through his lingers. Esp. does the suldcct 
discussed in the Ep. speak for its early date. It is 
a T)olomical tract, a contribution to a controversy 
which was raging at the time of its appearance. 
As Glocl says, it is not a sermon, it is not a 
treatise, it is a sword-cut, delivered in the hour of 
reatest danger by a combatant who is assaulte<l 
y determined foes. The (luestion, then, is, When 
was there any risk of Gentile Christians being 
compelled to submit to circumcision ? It is idle to 
look for such a danger in any generation subse¬ 
quent to the j^ear A.D. 70. Hefore that time there 
already existed throughout the empire stron" 
Gentile churches of uncircumcised memuers. And 
if this letter is part of a conflict against real and 
not imaginary dangers, a place must be found for it 
in the earliest years of Gentile admis.sion to the 
Christian Church. It can surprise no one that this 
admission should have been won only by conflict. 
To discard Mosaism might well seem to the Jews 
to be equivalent to discarding religion. The sur¬ 
prising thing is that the Gentiles were led to 
liberty by a Hebrew of the Hebrews. But what 
brought St. Paul to the front was not merely that 
he hud been ap}>ointed Apostle and Defender of 


the Faith to the Gentiles, but much more that he 
perceived that this was a conflict involving the 
very existence of Christianity. Was Christ suili- 
cient for salvation, or must other things be added? 
This was the (picstion which St. Paul saw to be 
involved in the question of circumcision. To his 
eye it w'as an alternative, Circumcision or the 
Cross. And this Ep. bears upon it the marks of 
having been WTitten in the very heat of this con¬ 
flict. But if so, then it can have proceeded from 
no other hand than that of the man whose life W'as 
82 )ent in the service and defence of the Gentiles. 

The first assault upon its authenticity was made by Bruno 
Bauer in 1850 {Kritik der Panl. ltrii\fe). This critic maintained 
that it was a compilation frt)in llo and Co, intended to correct 
tile false impression of St. Paul conveyed bjV' the Acts. In 1886 
Pierson and Naber published their Verisimilia. Laccram rondi- 
tioneiii NT excmjnis illustranuit et ah origins repetiemni 
(Amstelodaini), which has been well rendered 'The NT in 
Tatters.* They alletfo that the Epistles known as Paulino were 
really compiled hy Paulus Episeopus (Paul the Bishop), who 
made use of letters or jiarts of letters which liad already been 
addressed to Gentile churches by a missionary of reformed and 
spiritualized Judaism. Tliis theory discredited its authors 
rather than the Epp. of Paul. (See Steck, Dcr Galatcrhricf ; 
Kuetieri, ThT, xx. (18S6) 491 if., included in the Gesainnu'Ue 
Abhandlxingen, tr^i by Budde, 1804, pp. 330 809; Van Mancn in 
the Jahrhiicher fHr Proteat. Theol. 1887; Zalin in Zeitschrij't f. 
Kirohliche WiMengchaft^ 1889). Loman {QuveMioneg Paulina;, 
Amsterdam, 1882-86) supposed that the four jrreat Epistles of 
St. Paul were written in his name to recommend universalistic 
Christianity in opp. to the original Cfiiristianity, which had been 
a Jewish Messianic movement centring in a mythical Jesus. 
Paul was not wholly mythical, hut the canonlo.al Paul was. 

Scarcely more serious or plausible than those assault-s was 
that of Rudolf Steck of Bern, who, in 1888, published at Berlin 
Ids small volume, entitled Per Gacaterhrie/ naeh seiner Echiheit 
untersue.ht nebst kritischen liemei'kungcn zn den paulinuchen 
Uaiiptbricfen. In this publication Steck aimed ut proving 
that the sketch of primitive church history olTered by the 
Tubingen school was as little in correspondence with fact as the 
outline given in the Bk of Ac, and that the four principal Epp. 
of St. Paul are os little entitled to ho considered genuine as the 
smaller Epp. Baur had contented himself with saying, ‘There 
has never been the slightest 8us))icion cast upon these four Epp. 
They hear on themselves so incontestably the character of Paulino 
originality that it is not possible for critical doubt to ho oxer- 
cised upon them with any show of reason.* Very pood, says 
Steck, but where does Baur learn the marks of ' Pauline origin¬ 
ality’? Is ho not perilously near a, petitiopnndpxi't He rejects 
Ac as a true picturo of Paul’s character: whetion, then, does he 
receive the true impression ? Accordingly, Stock applies to Oal 
the Tubingen method, and finds that It is not genuine. Much 
has been derived from Uo, but it betrays a more fully developed 
Pauliniam; and tho borrowed expressions appear in Gal as 
stones from an old house built into a new wall. The date must 
be subsequent to a.d. 70j bccmisc J erus. is said to be in bondage (!). 
The inviting of attention to tho largo letters In which Paul 
writes is a manifest attempt to palm off the Ep. as Paulino. 
This criticism was answerea from the Tubingen side by Ilobstcn 
and Holtzmann ; but by far the most effective reply is to be 
found in Gloel’s Die jungste Kritik dea Galatcrbriefes auf ihre, 
Herechtigung ge.prujt (Erlangen, 1890). See also Lindemann’s 
Die Echlheii aer Paulinischen llauptbne/e gegen Steck'a llm- 
gturzvermch vertheidigt. Steck was followed by Voltcr, who 
attempted to show {hie. Komposition d. PaiU. llauidbrkfe, 
Tubingen. 1890) that Gal is spurious and dependent on Uo 
and 1 ana 2 Co. [A full account of these assaults upon the 
genuineness and integrity of Gal is given by Knowling in hla 
witness of the Epistles, pp. 133-243. 8eo also Clemen, Die 
Einkeitlichkeit der Paul. Briefe (Gottingen, 1804), pp. 100- 
125; and, on the other side, van Manen in Expos. Times, Feb., 
March, April, 1898]. 

ii. The Persons adduessed.— These arc desig¬ 
nated (1'^) ‘the churches of Galatia.’ Alone aiiioug 
the Epp. of St. Paul this is addressed, not to an in¬ 
dividual or to any single cliurcli, hut to a group 
of churches. Wliere are >ve to look for these 
churches? For the name ‘Galatia’ has a xvider 
and a narrower ajiplication (see Galatia). Are 
‘the churches of G.’ to be sought for in the geo¬ 
graphically limited district inhabited by the Celtic 
Galatians, or in the wider region comprehended 
in the Rom. jirovince, G. ? The majority of critics 
hold that as in the Bk of Ac the term G. is used in 
the narrower sense to denote the district of G. 
proper, or original, so this E)p. is addressed to 
the churches ol that remote country, which prob¬ 
ably existed in the towns of Ancyrn, Pessinns. 
Germa, and Tavium in the N., and not to the 
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churches of Antioch, Iconiurn, Lystra, and Dcrbe 
in the S. Such ia the opinion, c.^., of Weiss, 
Lipsius, SieiVert, Liglitfoot, Davidson, and Godet. 
On the otlicr hand, the claims of provincial G. 
have been advocated by such critics as Kenan and 
Perrot in France; Mynster, Weizsilcker, Hausrath, 
Zahn, and Plleiderer in Germany. And this 
opinion has recently been reinforced by the ad¬ 
hesion of Prof. W. M. Kamsay, whose personal 
knowledge of Asia Minor and acquaintance with 
its history lend great weight to his judgment. 

There are three bourcios from wlilch ll^ht upon this question 
may he souf^ht: the hit of Ac, the other Paulino Epp., and this 
Epistle itself. In the lik of Ac wo possess a pretty 

full account of the foundation of churches in a. G., althouj^h it 
18 to he noted that the writer uses the ethnoj^'raphical iiamoa, 
Lycaonia and I’isidia, and not the political desij^nation of the 
district, G. On the other hand, no account is jfiven nor any 
notice taken of the foundintf of churches in N. G. And this 
silence is not sufliciently accounted for by the fact that at the 
time of the presuined founding? of these churches 8t. Luke was 
not St. I’aurs companion, for other events of which St. Luke was 
not an eyc'-witnoss are fully described. But if St. Luke joined St. 
Paul Imincdiatelv after the apostle had been so warmly received 
and so successfully engaged in N. O., as by the hypothesis he had 
been, then certainly it is strange that no notice should be taken 
of so remarkable a mission. No sure conclusion can ho based on 
this silence, but it is more likely that a letter should have been 
addressed to churches regarding which we have some informa¬ 
tion than to those of which St. Luke tolls us nothing. For it is 
to be con8i<lorcd that St. Luke must have known the intense 
Interest which St. Paul took in the churclics thus addressed, and 
would naturally have informed himself and others about them. 

The passage m the Bk of Ac (1G‘ in which St. Paul’s route 
from Derho and Lystra to Troas is aescribed, has been claimed 
both by the advocates of the N. G. and by the upholders of 
the S. G. theory. According to Uatnsay (Church in Horn. 
Emp. pp. 74-111), this lourney was described by one who wrote 
umfer the immediate Irdliionce of St. Paul himself. It must 
therefore be accepted as exact and intelligible. Antioch in 
Pisidia may bo taken as the starting-point, for probably it was 
while in tliat city, and while ho was making arrangements for 
passing westwards through Asia to Ephesus, that it was made 
plain t^o him that he must not at this time proclaim Christ 
in Asia. Instead of going W., therefore, he turned to the N. 

* And they passed through Phrygia and the region of G.,* and 
80 reachcci Mysia. Now, it is not to he denied that if any one 
was BO minded it was possible to go from Antioch to Pessinus 
in 0., and from Pessinus to Gernm, and at that point to form 
the design of entering Bithynla. But In this case the force of 
the topographical notice, that it was when they had come over 
against Mysia that they proposed to enter Bithynla, is entirely 
lost. 

Accordingly, Prof. Uamsay proposes another route, following 
the road w'hich runs N.W., and not the road which runs N.E. 
This road would have led St. Paul and his party into Bithynla, 
but when they came so far N. as to be opposite Mysia, that is to 
say, 08 to have it lying to their left, ‘ the Spirit of Jesus suffered 
them not’ to enter Bithynia, and therefore, turning to the W., 
they skirted the southern bonier of Mysia, and so came to Troas. 
Certainly, this gives a route that has great probability in its 
favour. For (1) any one proposing to go from I^ystra and Derbe 
to Bithynia would naturally go by the road passing through 
Dorylaion, and from this road, or aiiy part of it, it would bo out 
of the way to enter G. proper. And (2) to use Prof, llamsay’s 
words, ‘l^rom N. 0. no possible route to Bithynia could be 
said to bring a traveller to a point ‘over against Mysia,' still 
less'to the frontier of Mysia.’ Another strong point in favour 
of this route and undelayed lourney is this, that in vv.®- ^ (Ac 
10) a single definite journey U described. The statement, * They 

e ossod through Phrygia . . . and when they came opposite 
[ysia,’ seems to leave no room for any such mission In G. as is 
required by the N. Gal. theory. It is not easily credible that 
had 8t. Paul intercalated into this journey a aigression east¬ 
wards of about 800 miles into N. O., so Important a mission 
would have been passed over in silence. 

This theory, however, Implies a rendering and a construc¬ 
tion of Ac 16® to which exception has been taken. This verse, 
as It stands In modern editions, rends thus; iitixOov ritw 
Kot/ rxXarjxijti MkvdinTtf vro Tou'Ayieu IhtO/UMrof 

XetXiifai row Xoyep iw rv 'Air/fi. I’rof. Uatiisay coiitedds that 
A'pvyiotp is here an adJ.,'not a substantive, and that the designa¬ 
tion r^w . . . means‘the country to which the epithets 

Phrygian and Galatlc apply,’ ‘the Phrygo-Galatic territory.' 
This country, Phrygia-Oalatieu, lies in the southern part of tne 
Horn, province G., and includes Iconiuin, Lystra, and Antioch 
of Pisidia. But In the only other passagee In which St. Luke 
mentions Phrygia (Ac and 18^') ho ukcs ^'pvyU as a sub¬ 
stantive. In the latter of these passages the expression 

^'pvytoLv throws light on 16®. It may bo 
inferred that in lx)th passages he had the same tract of country 
in view, and that as in IS’^ ^pvyla, is a substantive, so it is 
in 10®. And us it is grammatically possible to render the dis- 

S uted phrase ‘ Phrygia and the Gal. countrv,’ it becomes very 
oubtful whether I'rof. Ramsay’s rendering Is tenable. 

It has also been supposed that the use of the iihraso * the Qal. 
country ,’ and the avoidance of the simple * Oalatia,’ implies or 


suggests that St. Luke may liave wished thus to indicate that 
he was speaking of the whole land that could be called ‘ Gala¬ 
tian,’ rather than of the smaller country which originally was 
known as G. This is plausible. But it may be that the writer 
wished to indicate that rural districts as wcU as cities were 
evangelized by St. Paul (see 14®). 

Again, I’rof. llamsay’s construction requires a somewhat 
unusual and difficult relation of the participle xmXvGivrtt to the 
main verb The natural construction undoubtedly is 

that which IIV has orloptod, involving that St. Paul and the 
rest passed through Phrygia and G. in consequence of having 
been prevented from iireaching In Asia. But Prof. Itamsay 
maintains that the sequence of the verbs as they stand in the 
sentence ia the sequence of time: ‘(1) they went through the 
Phrygo-Galatic land ; (2) they were forbidden to speak in Asia; 
(8) thejr' came over against Mysia ; (4) tliey essayed to go into 
Bithynia; (6) the Spirit suffered them riot; (6) they passed 
through Mysia; (7) they came to Troas.’ 

In this uncertainty the suggestion of Dr. Gifford (Expositor^ 
July 181)4) is worthy of consideration, lie supposes that the 
I’hrygian and Gal. country is the borderland between the two 
countries, the E. edge of Plirygia and the W. strip of O. Leav¬ 
ing Antickih, St. Paul, instead of going W, to Ephesus in Asia 
as apparently he had intended, went northwaras through the 
Phrygian-Qal. borderland with the purpose of entering Bithynia; 
but when lie came opposite Mysia lie was compelled to turn W. 
to the coast. 

In the other Epp. of St. Paul wo find one significant allusion 
to ‘the churches of G.,’ 1 Uo KJ) ‘Concerning the collection for 
the saints as 1 gave order unto the cliurches of G., so do ye.' 
Now, if by this designation we are to understand the churches 
of N. G. exclusively, then how is it that the churches of the 8., 
W'hich he so repeatedly visited and cherished, were not included 
in this great sebemo of bonefleenee? On this allusion to ‘ the 
churches of G.’ Dr. Plummer has the following just observation : 
* Wo are not entitled to conclude that because St. Luke, when 
historically relating the course of St. Paul’s journeys, describes 
the places visited by their precise geographical designations, St. 
I’aul may not ha\ e useil the word G. in a wide sense when in 
want of a word to include all the churches which ho hod founded 
in the Rom. province of G. In fact, if ho had wished to include 
under one designation the churcliesof Antiuch, Iconiurn, Derbe, 
and Lystra, together possibly with others in the adjacent 
district, it is hard to say what other term he could have used. 
Tliere is . . . no certain evidence that St. Paul founded churches 
in G. proper; if he did, these, of course, would be included among 
the churches of O. But the question is whether we are bound to 
understand St. Paul’s use of the w'ord as excluding all churches 
save those of G. proper? Now, it is not likely either that 
when ho was organizing a collection for the poor Christians of 
Jorus., he would omit to appeal to the churches in the Gal. 
province with which his relations were so intimate, or that 
le w'ould leave those churches umnentioned when writing to 
Corinth.’ 

In the Ep. itself (4is i®) there occurs an allusion to the 
circumstances in which he first preached the gospel to the 
churches now addressed, trt ii’ka-BtPUxp rije c-ctpxpg 

gvpjy'yiXurufxviP vjMp to Tponpop, which can only mean, ‘you know 
that it was on account of an infirmity of my flesh I formerly 
preaclied to you.' This statement Implies that he was weak 
and in when in the district reftTred to, and that but for Uiis 
weakness he would not have preached in it. Prof. Ramsay in¬ 
geniously construes the situation thus: While on his first 
Journey St. Paul caught a fever at Perga, and as its natural 
cure a change to the higher and purer air of Antioch was pro¬ 
scribed. Ho reached Antioch with traces of illness upon him, 
and with liability to its recurrence. This is possible ; but may 
not the ‘ weakness’have been connected with the stoning he 
suffered at Lystra? It was after this stoning, which must have 
loft very obvious marks upon him, that he preached in Derbe, 
Lystra Itself, Iconiuin, and Antioch (Ac 14d)^23). In this case, 
os in the course of events suggested by Prof. Ramsay, ro 
rpertpop receives its proper sense, ‘on the former of my two 
visits.’ * 

But whatever the weakness was, and however Incurred, the 
fact remains that it afforded him an opportunity of preach!in 
a district where he had no intention of preaemng: a district, 
therefore, which lay on the road to some more attractive field 
of operation. Now, it w’ill scarcely do to say that G. proper lay 
on the road to nowhere, for, as we have seen, St. Paul had a 
desire to enter Bithynia, and might, because debarred from Asia, 
have chosen to pass through the western edge of Q. on his way 
to the more northern province. It seems, therefore, as easy to 
construe this expression in keeping with the N. Galatian theory 
as with the S. Galatian. 

We find from the Ep. itself that emissaries from Jerus. had 
appeared among the Gal. ehurches, and it has been argued that 
such persons would scarcely have penetrated so far into the 
interior of Asia Minor as the N. Qal. theory supposes. But this 
is both to misconceive the accessibility of the region and to 
underrate the eager propagandism of the Jew and the antipathy 
to St. Paul. It is more to the purpose to point 1x) 6^ and to 
find in it an allusion to the circumasion of Timothy, which was 
well known among the S. Gal. churches, and might naturally 
bo used os a handle against St. Paul, and a ground of charging 
him with inconsistency. 


*The Greek Interpreters understood tiie ktrBtPu* of per¬ 
secution. Theodoret, e.g.^ says: nttirt ifipop iwi rsv 

knfMmp^ ulmlipupos tuit rrpgfikoufMPSt fA-vpm ihrs/Aifmf 

ittpd. 
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The internal evidence which the Ep. bears, that It was ad¬ 
dressed to Celts, cannot be regarded as trustworthy. Lightfoot 
and others have collected very interesting notices of the Celtic 
character, their sensuousness and impuTsiveness, and so forth, 
and have adduced from the Ep. illustrations of these qtialities 
which are certainly striking. But although these might serve 
as corrol>orative evidence to an otherwise strong argument, the 
Insecurity of founding upon them is at once apparent when it is 
consider^ how diflicult it is to grasp national character, and 
when we reflect that the Celtic character produces types so 
diverse as the Irish, the Welsh, and the Highlanders of Scot¬ 
land. 

iii. Occasion of the EnsTLE.—Tho Galatians 
had received St. Paul with extraordinary demon¬ 
strations of friendliness (4^®). They had felicitated 
themselves on their good fortune in having him 
for their guest, and they had received his gospel 
as a message from lieaven, or as if Christ Jesus 
Himself had come among them (4^^). Churches 
had been formed, and they ‘ran bravely’ (5^). 
That a second visit had been paid to these churches 
before this letter was written, is the natural infer¬ 
ence from some expressions wliich occur in it. The 
rd irp&repou of 4^^ might merely mean * formerly,’ 
and not definitely ‘ on the former of two occa¬ 
sions ’; neither is the expression of the 16th 
verse decisive {uxTre v/jlQp yiyova aXijdevcjv 

i}tuv)y for it is possible that in these words he might 
be merely alluding to the change of feeling to¬ 
wards him produced by the representations of 
his enemies, or anticipating the resentment this 
letter itself might occasion. But when he uses 
such expressions as those which occur in 1® 
and 6*, and Avhich point to emphatic w^arnings 
uttered when he was among them, it would appear 
that such warnings are incongruous with the cir¬ 
cumstances of liis first visit, and must bo referred 
to a second, when he perceived symptoms of de¬ 
fection from the gospel he had proclaimed. 

The symptoms ho liad observed rapidly de¬ 
veloped. They were moving away from the free 
standing of faith to the boiiuage of the law ; they 
were being circumcised, observing days and new 
moons ana other seasons, and returning to tlie 
weak and beggarly elements from which St. Paul 
believed they liad escaped (I® 4®* 5^). In this 

retrograde movement St. Paul sees a renunciation 
of grace, a virtual renunciation of Christ (5‘). He 
still tried to persuade himself that irreparable 
damage had not yet been done (5^®); but assuredly 
the evil leaven was working among them, and ‘a 
little leaven leavenetli the whole lump ’ (5®). 

This sad change had been wrought by the 
Judaizing party, and apparently in great part by 
one individual. This individual seems to have 
been a personage of some distinction. He exerted 
a fascinating power over the Galatians (3^), and 
apparently claimed to speak with authority (1®). 
W nether St. Paul actually knew him is doubtful 
(see 6® ^<rris Hlv j, and 6''and 3^): that he knew 
him by name may be taken for granted. 

No special reason need bo sought to account for 
the Juaaizing party having emissaries in G. The 
question of the relation of Gentile Christians to 
the Jewish law was sure, sooner or later, to emerge 
in eve^ church in which there were any Jewish 
Christians. Must a Gentile enter Christianity 
through Judaism? and to what extent is the 
Mosaic law binding on Gentiles?—these questions 
must be answered, and the battle between legalism 
and liberty fouglit through to the end. Super¬ 
ficially, the Judaizers, who maintained that to 
become a Christian a man must also become a 
Jew, had a great deal to say for themselves. The 
law was a divine institution. The promises had 
been given to Abraham and his seed. The Messiah 
was the Messiah of the Jews. Jesus Himself had 
been circumcised, and had kept the whole law. 
The original apostles did the same. Was not this 
an obvious and infallible example ? Besides, if the 


Gentile converts were not to keep the law, how 
were they to escape from tlie immoralities in 
wliicli they had been brought up? And who was 
tliis Paul who taught them to neglect the law ? 
What claim had he to be considered an apostle? 
He did not keep company with Christ while on 
earth, os the others had done ; he was not called, 
as they liad been, to the apostolate by the Lord 
in His lifetime; ho had no external authentication 
of himself, like their letters of commendation from 
the mother-church at Jerusalem. The Judaizers 
did not scruple even to speak slightingly of his 
appearance, and to insinuate that hi.s motives 
were impure and his conduct inconsistent with his 
teaching. When it suited him he practised circum¬ 
cision, as in the case of Timothy. If, therefore, 
he had not enjoined it on the Galatians, it was 
through a desire to please men (5^^ P®). 

All personal abuse and calumny St. I’aul could 
no doubt have overlooked ; what he could not 
overlook was the Judaizing adulteration or sub¬ 
version of the gospel of Christ. And the very 
speciousness of Uie arguments used, and the char¬ 
acteristic zeal for the law displayed by the 
Judaizers, all the more emphatically in.spired St, 
Paul with the feeling that the cri.sis was of tre¬ 
mendous moment, and that his life-work among 
the Gentiles hung in the balance. For not only 
was he aware that to demand circumcision and 
impose the whole Mosaic law on the Gentile 
world, was to undertake a hopeless task, but 
also he perceived that it would obscure the 
gospel of Christ, lie saw, as apparently no other 
man of inlluence saw, that to represent anything 
else than the cross of Christ as casmtial to salva¬ 
tion, was really to affirm that the cross alone was 
not sufficient. St. Paul recognized that it was 
either the law or Christ; that a man could not be 
justified by both. * Behold, I Paul say unto 
you, that if ye receive circumcision, Christ will 
profit you nothing’ (5®); ‘ye are revered from 
Christ, ye who would be justified by the law: 
ye are fallen away from grace ’ (6^ KaTTjpy'/jOrjTi 
arrb XpicrroO otrtpes tv vdpup SiKaioOcrffe, rrjs 
t^cTricrare). The im])ortanco of the crisis cannot 
be over-estimated. ‘ It really seemed as if the 
mighty enthusiasm of I’entecost might sink into 
resj)ectable legalism, as if Christianity might be 
strangled in its cradle by the iron hand of the 
law, as if it might sink into an obscure Jewish 
sect, and disappear in the national ruin, instead of 
breaking its fetters, spreading its mighty spiritual 
pinions, and claiming the universal heaven as its 
home’ (Bishop Moorhouse, Dangers of the Apos¬ 
tolic AgCy p. 21). 

Date of the Epistle.— Tlie date of the Ep. 
has been, and still is, contested. It has been 
assigned by different critics to the beginning, to 
the close, and to every intermediate st.age of its 
author’s epistolary activity. It stands first in the 
canon of Marcion; but there is reason to believe 
that this canon was not arranged in chronological 
order (Tertul. adv, Marcion. v. 2). One or two 
modern scholars, as Michael is, Koppe, Zahn, have 
placed it earliest among the Epn. of St. Paul ; 
while Koehler and Schrader consider it the latest 
(Davidson, Introd. i. 73). Calvin held that it was 
written before the Council at Jems., and that the 
visit to Jerus., which St. Paul relates in Gal 2, 
is the same as that which is mentioned in Ac 11*®, 
and is not that of Ac 16. Tills view has received 
the powerful advocacy of Prof. Kamsay {Expository 
Aug. 1895), who argues that the account of the 
journey in Ac 11. 12 is ‘in the most singular 
agreement ’ with the narrative of Gal 2. Haiisrath 
dogmatically pronounces that the Ep. was written 
in the autumn of 63, and on the following ingeni¬ 
ously discovered ground : * As the Gal. are on the 
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point of joining with tlio synagogue in celebrating 
the beginning of the sabbatical year (Gal 4**^), 
lasting from Sept. 53 to Sept. 64, the Ep. must 
date from the autumn of 53, in which St. Paul 
crossed into Macedonia* {Time of the Apostles^ iii. 
188. llausrath, of course, holds tne S. Gal. theory). 
Renan, again, places the Ep. between the second 
and third missionary journeys, and dates it from 
Antioch. 

The majority of continental critics, however, 
such as Weiss, Holtzmann, Siell'ert, idpsius, and 
Godet, place it very early in the Ei)he.sian resi¬ 
dence, and consequently first of the four great 
Epp. In this finding tliey are considerably inlhi- 
enced by the oDrws rax^ws of 1®. This exiuession, 
it is supposed, involves that no long time can 
have elapsed between St. Paul’s second visit to 
the Gal. churches and this letter. Lightfoot, 
however, has shown {GaL pp. 41, 42) that this con¬ 
clusion rests on two erroneous assumptions: (1) 
that ‘so soon’ means ‘so soon after I left you’; 
whereas it rather refers to the time of their con¬ 
version ; and (2) that a period so indicated cannot 
embrace more than a few months; whereas 
‘ quickness and slowness are relative terms,’ and 
the exnression might have been used ‘ though a 
whole tlecade of years had passed since they were 
first brought to the knowledge of Christianity.’ 
Warfield, irrespective of the otrw? rax^ws, finds 
reasons for placing the Ep. before the other three 
which belong to this period, ‘ only a few weeks at 
most before 1 Co,’ i.e. ‘about or somewhat earlier 
than the passover time of the year A.D. 57.’ His 
strongest argument is drawn from 1 Co 9^ ‘If to 
others 1 am not an apostle, yet to you at least I 
ani,’ in which he finds an allusion to the recent 
disparagement of bt. I’anl’s apostle.sbip among the 
Galatians. {Joum.of Exegeiical Soc, Paper read 
in Dec. 1884). 

Lightfoot and Salmon bring the Ep. down a few 
months later, and date it from Corinth early in the 
year a.d. 58. The resemblances Ixitween Gal and 
2 Co and Ho are obvious. The ideas suggested 
in Gal 3 and 4 regarding the Spirit as the promise 
of the Father, and as the true emancipator and 
sign of sonshin, are elaborated in Ko 8. 'I’he 
impossibility of salvation by works, or of finding 
anything but a curse in the Jaw, is taken up again 
in llo and exjiounded at largo. Hut neither can 
there be any doubt regarding the priority of the 
Ep. to the Galatians. The similarity and dis¬ 
similarity between the two Epp. are or that kind 
which tends to show that tlie Ep. to the Gal. 
could not have been written either after or con¬ 
temporary with the Ep. to the Korn., and that it 
>vas not, therefore, a compendium of it; nor is it 
probable that it w’as written very long before it. 
See .lowett, ♦SV. Paul's Epp^ i. 240 (2nd ed. om.). 

The similarity to 2 Co is also apparent. There 
is the same self-defensive tone ana the same in¬ 
vective against those teachers who interfered Avith 
his work. In Corinth as Avell as in G. emi.ssaries 
from Jems, were at work ; but in the Cor. Ep. no 
elaborate exposure of tlieir <loctrinal error is given. 
The conflict oetween liiimself and the Judaizers has 
not reached the doctrinal stage. And hence it is 
argued that the Ej). to the Gal., in wJiich this 
stage is reached, and in Avhich, together wdth a 
defence of his apostolic authority, there is also an 
elaborate exposure of the error of the Judaizers, 
must be later than the 2nd to the Corinthians. 
This conclusion, though not certain, is highly 
probable. 

Recently, however, fresh indications of date 
have been pointed out by Ramsay and McGiffert. 
The former in his illuminating papers on the Ep. 
{Eapositor, 1898) argues with much force that it 
was written from Antioch at the close of the 


second missionary journey (Ac 18--). It was on 
that journey St. Paul had circumcised Timothy 
(Ac Ifi*"'*), and this gave plausibility to the insinua¬ 
tion of the Judaizers that when it suited him he 
preached circumcision (Gal 6^^). It Avas on that 
journey also he delivered to the Galatians the 
decrees ordained at Jerus. (Ac 16^), and this might 
seem to give colour to the allegation that he was 
the mere messenger of the higher officials and not 
himself an apostle (Gal 1. 2). McGiffert, on the 
other hand, thinks it is unquestionable that in 
Gal 2 St. P.aul is relating events about Avhich the 
Galatians had no previous knoAvledge, at least 
from him ; Avhile it is incredible that ho should 
have visited G. subsequent to these events Avithout 
speaking of them. On these and other grounds, 
tlierefore, McGiffert Age, pp. 227-8) thinks 

it probable that the Ej). was Avritten from Antioch 
previous to his departure on the second missionary 
journey. Subsequently, the Judaizers, Avhile they 
might, as at Antioch, refuse to eat with the 
Gentiles, could scarcely urge their circumcision 
Avithout seeming to brealc Avith the mother-church. 

Contents of the Epistle.— The Epistle divides 
itself into three almost equal portions—a personal, 
a doctrinal, and a practical. In the first two 
chapters St. Paul disposes of the insinuations 
Avhich the Judaizers had made against his authority 
and standing as an apostle. In the two following 
ch.i,pters he explains the relation of the law to 
Christ, or of Mosaism to Christianity. And in the 
closing chapters he refutes the allegation that 
liberty and licence are the same. 

To the disparagement of his apostolic standing, 
and conse(iuently of the gospel he preached, he 
makes a threefold reply : (1) He declares himself 
to be an apostle, not sent merely from a Chris¬ 
tian community, or conimi.ssioned by a human 
authority, but by Jesus Christ; and this he proves 
by a brief narrative of his movements subsequent 
to his conversion, by Avhich it is made apparent 
that his gospel could not have been learnea from 
men (ch. 1). (2) It Avas only after he had been 
preaching for many years that he went at length 
to confer Avith the apostles at Jerus.; and even 
then, 80 far from receiving additional light or 
being reprimanded, he received from them ac- 
knoAvledgment and encouragement (‘2^’^®). (3) In¬ 

stead of being instructed by the older apostles, or 
being obliged to occupy a subordinate place, he 
himself had occasion to rebuke St. Peter and 
as.siime the position of instructor (2^^**^). 

Next, St. Paul examines the dogmatic si^ifi- 
cance of the demand that the Gentiles should Keep 
the Avhole laAV. And lirst he appeals to their own 
experience. As Christian men they had received 
the Spirit. Had this all - comprehending gift 
become theirs by the observance of the laAv! 
They knew it Avas not so; they had received the 
Sjurit a.s a gift. Believing God’s offer of the Spirit, 
they had accepted Avhat God gave (3^*®). Nor Avas 
this an exceptional or novel experience. It Avas 
the same with the typical justified man, Abraham. 
Whatever he enjoyed of God’s favour he had by 
faith (3®‘^). Indeed, so far from the law having 
power to bless, it has only power to curse, and on 
this account and from this curse Clirist came to 
redeem us (3^®’*^). Moreover, hundreds of years 
before thelaAv Avas heard of, the promise had been 
given to Abraham, and could not be made of none 
effect by any subsequently introduced institution. 
The promise held the field. It Avas given irrespec¬ 
tive of the laAv, and could not be annulled by it. 
And yet the laAv was not superfluous. It had its 
use. It was added to instruct the conscience, that 
men might know their sin to be trarisgres.sion, and 
might learn to crave righteousness. It Avas meant 
to stimulate men to crave the coming of the Spirit. 
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And thus it served the purpose of a schoolmaster, 
or of the guardian who tooK charge of boys under 
age. But when the fulness of time is come the 
guardian is no more needed, the full-grown son 
having received the spirit of his father (3^®-4^). 
Lastly, out of the law itself St. Paul brings proof 
that there is a better thing than law, even liberty. 
This he does by allegorizing the story of Ishinael 
and Isaac. 

In the third division of the Epi (5. 6 ) St. Paul 
proceeds to vindicate Christian liberty against all 
aspersions. First of all (5^*^^), he exhorts the Gal. 
to stand fast in their liberty, and to beware of 
coming under bondage to minute observances. On 
the other hand, he warns them against using this 
liberty as an occasion to the flesh In a 

brief conclusion, written with his own hand in the 
large characters which distinguished it from the 
more clerkly writing of his amanuensis, he con¬ 
trasts his own devotedness and affectionate at¬ 
titude towards them with the selfish aims of the 
Judaizers. 

Hence, as Godet says, ‘This Ep. marks an epoch 
in tlie historj^ of man ; it is the ever-precious 
document of his spiritual emancipation.’ 

Difficulties raised by the ErisTLE.—1. Its 
discrepancy with the Acts of the Apostles. —Baui 
(Prtw/, c. V.) maintains that the autobiographical 
statements made by St. Paul in Gal 2 shed an 
unfavourable light on the Ac, ‘ the statements in 
which can only be looked at as intentional devia¬ 
tions from hist, truth in the interest of the special 
tendency which tliey possess.’ Weizsiicker {Das 
Ai^nstol, Zeitaltcr, j). 87 lb, Eng. tr. i. 102) follows 
in Baur’s steps with pedantic rigour. 

(1) The first discrepanoj^ which is discovered by a com¬ 
parison of the two narratives is that whereas St. Paul says 
that three years elapsed after his conversion before ho 
returned to Jerus., St. Luke says (Ac 9'-^), trkvipoOvro 

iifAioxt ixetvAt (which Weizsacker Inaccurately renders ‘nur 
einijfe Tajfe,' ‘only a few days’), he was compelled to leave 
Damascus. To find hero a discrepancy daraa>fintf to the trust¬ 
worthiness of Ac, is to neglect the consideration that St. Paul 
had a reason for ifivinj? the exact time, while St. Luke had no 
occasion to be definite and rij^idly exact. (2) A second dis¬ 
crepancy ur^fed by Baur has more weight. St. Luke savs (02»*) 
that when St. Paul came to Jerus. he sought to attach him.sclf 
to the disciples, but they feared him. IIow was it possible that 
the Christians of Jerus. should not have heard of his conver¬ 
sion? There was constant communication between the two 
places, and St. Paul was so outstanding a figure that it is difiicult 
to believe that his adhesion to the Christian Church should not 
have been known to all Jerusalem. It has been urged that his 
absence in Araliia may have withdrawn him from attention ; 
that he may not have occupied the outstanding position at that 
time W'hich subseipient events suggest, and, indeed, although 
commissioned to Damascus, it seems to have been at his own 
reiiuest, and not because lie was selected Iw the Sanhedrin. 
Besides, even in St. Paul’s own account (Oal 1 "), it appears that 
he was still known rather os the persecutor than as a convert. 
And, on the other hand, even in Luke’s account, it is apparent 
that some, e.g. Barnabas, knew of his conversion. The intro¬ 
duction by Barnabas has certainly the air of truth. No doubt 
dhficulties remain; but not such as discredit the account in Ac, 
considering the very different points of view of the two writers. 
(3) A third discrepancy is found in the statement of St. Paul, 
that he saw none of the apostles but Peter; whereas St. Luke 
•ays that Barnabas * brought him to the apostles . . . and ho 
was with them going in and going out at Jerus., preaching 
boldly in the name of the Lord^(Ac 927.28). Weizsacker is here 
again inaccurate in alleging that St. Paul himself assures us 
that he got to know no one in the Church, and that he con¬ 
tinued for years to bo personally unknown to the members. 
This is not what St. Paul says. He states that he saw no other 
awstle besides Peter, and that he remained unknown to the 
Churches of Judeea. Wliether he became acquainted with 
Christians who were not apostles, and whether he preached in 
Jerus. or not, he does not say. The discrepancy really amounts 
to this, that in the one account he is represented as being 
introduced to the apostles as a body, in the other to St. Peter 
alone. (4) The difficulties which Baur raises, and which Weiz- 
sacker Inherits, regarding the visit to Jerus. which Luke inter¬ 
polates between the two mentioned by St. Paul, are trifling and 
fictitious. Weizsiicker’s ground for rejecting this visit is that 
Paul assures us he was seen by no one in Jerus.* during the 
fourteen years which elapsed between the first and second 
visits mentioned in Gal. Where SL Paul makes this statement 
we do not know. (5) The discrepancies which the Tubingen 
•chwl at one time found between Qal 2 and Ac 16 have been 
rather thrown into the background by the living members of 
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that school. Pfleiderer, e.g., says lllibbert Lect. p. 103, cf. 
p. Ill), * the agreement as to the chief points is In any ’case 
greater than the discrepancies in the details, and these dis¬ 
crepancies can be for the most part explained simply by th« 
difference of the standpoint of the relaters.’ 

It is further objected that the conduct ascribed 
to St. Paul in the Ac is inconsistent with the 
attitude he assumes and the principles he main¬ 
tains in Gal. In Ac he is represented as cireuin- 
cisinj; Timothy (16^), as shaving his head in fuHil- 
ment of a vow (18‘®), as attending the Jewish 
feasts ( 20 ^*’), and as being at charges for four men 
who had a vow on them Such acts of 

conformity to the law are, it is thought, incom¬ 
patible with the principle St. Paul lays down in 
j the Ep., ‘If ye be circumcised, Christ shall nrolit 
I you nothing.* The solution is obvious. Wlien 
St. Paul makes this strong statement, what he 
means is, If you observe the ordinances of Moses 
because you believe them to be necessary to 
salvation, Christ shall profit you nothing. To¬ 
gether with this fundamental principle he held 
also as an ethical maxim, that it is right to become 
all things to all men, a Jew to the Jew if need be. 
And when ho observes the Mosaic ordinances in 
the temple, it is not because he believes tliey have 
any virtue for salvation, but because he wishes 
to give no offence to his Jewish brethren. These 
Jewish observances have become to him matters of 
indifference, and only when they are lifted out of 
their proper position and considered essentials do 
they become dangerous. ‘ Neither is circumcision 
anything, nor unciremneision * (Gal 6 ^®, cf. 1 Co 
7^®). That he did not yield when it was demanded 
of him as a matter of principle that he should 
circumcise Titus, is perfectly consistent with his 
circumcising Timothy as a concession to expedi¬ 
ency. No doubt St. Paul’s principle carried with 
it the inference that as circumcision and the 
keeping of the whole ceremonial law were un¬ 
necessary for the Gentiles they were unnecessary 
for Jews also. But if the Jew clung to the 
temple service, the stated hours of prayer, and 
other observances, while at the same time he 
recognized that Christ alone was sullicient for 
.salvation, St. Paul rather defended than de¬ 
nounced his position. So long as the observances 
of the law were treated as matters of indifference, 
St. Paul was content to leave the Jewish conscience 
to the education which time must bring. His 
attitude towards things indifferent is fully ex¬ 
plained in 1 Co 8 , lO'*"'^. 

2 . Collision with St. Peter at Antioch, —In Gal 
2U-14 ^0 a description of a scene which is 
certainly derogatory to the dignity of St. Peter, 
and which casts suspicion even on his authority. 
Naturally, this has quickened in the interpreting 
mind a desire in some way to shield the great 
apostle. Clement of Alex, held that the Cephas 
of Gal 2 was not the apostle, but ‘one of the seventy 
disciples, a man who Lore the same name’ (Euseb. 
HE I. xii. 2 ). Although many persons adopted 
this view, it was so manifestly untenable that the 
idea was started that the two apostles arranged 
the scene for the edification of the people, who 
might thus more clearly see the folly of Judaizing. 
The champion of this idea was Jerome, who, how¬ 
ever, says that it was first broached by Origen. 
A somewhat angry correspondence followed be¬ 
tween Augustine and Jerome, in which the former 
found it easy to expose the lameness of the pro¬ 
posed interpretation. He maintained that ‘ to speak 
well of a falsehood uttered in God’s behalf was a 
crime not less, perhaps even greater, than to speak 
ill of His truth* (see Augustine’s Letters^ esp. 
28 and 40). Strangely enough, the idea seemed 
to attract many minds. Chrysostom advocated 
it, and Theodore speaks of it as at any rate a 
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possible view [‘ sive consensu ipsam controversiam 
inter se simulaverunt pro aliorum utilitate, sunt 
vere quideni inirandi, eo quod omnia ad aliorum 
utilitatem facere adquieverunt’j. The ])oint is 
treated with fulness in Lightfoot, Gal.y 127-131. 

Literature.— The four great Greek commentators, Chrysos¬ 
tom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, and Theophylact, are 
always lucid and sensible, although tlie two last named are 
for the most part reproductions of the two lirst mentioned. 
The late Bishop Llghtfoot in his Commentary on the E))i8tle 
devoted several pages (pp. 223-232) to an account and estimate 
of the patristic and medlnaval writers who have dealt with it. 
To tills nothing need be added except that the com. of 
Theodore can now be consulted in the convenient ed. of Dr. 
Swete published by the Camb. Univ. Press in 18Sb-lS82. Among 
the Latin Fathers, Jerome and Augustine have both left exposi¬ 
tions of this Epistle, the fonnor esp. being of value. Among the 
Reformers, Luther, Calvin, and i?e7-a may be consulted with 
advantage. Estius, Bengel, and Wetstein contribute much 
from their special points of view. Among more recent exposi¬ 
tions the following are worthy of mention ; Usteri, Kmmn. 
ilber d. Gal. (1833); Schott, EpiMolce I*, ad Them, et Gal. 
(1834); Windisohmann (Homan Cath.), Krkldrung d, God. (1843); 
Hilgonfeld, Der Qalaterbrief (18.')2): Ellicott, Crit. and Gram. 
Comment, on Gal. (1854); Jowett, The Jilpistles qf Paul (1H.59, 
2nd cd. 1894); Bisping (Rom. (3ath.), Gal. (2nd cd. 18(53); 
Hofmann, Die heil. Schr^ft NTy il. 1 (18(53): Lightfoot, St. 
Faurs Ep. to (Vaf. (1865); Meyer, Crit. and ExcnHical II and- 
book (1870); Sanday in Ellioott’s ET (1879); Holsten, Das 
Evan'jdinm d. Paulus (1880); Philippi, Gal. erkldrt (1884); 
SiefTcrt in the re-edited Meyer (1886); Palmieri (Rom. Cath.), 
Gal. (1886); S(‘.haff In Jllustr. Popular Com. (1881); Beet, Com. 
on St. Pouts Ep. to Gal. (1885); Findlay in Expositor*s Bible 
(1888); Goebel, Eeutest. Schri/ien (1889); Comely (Rom. Oath.), 
Gal. (1890); Lipsius In Uand-comm. (2nd cd. 1892); Zockler in 
Strack and ZdrkleBs Kg/. Cornm. (2na ed. 1894): B. Weiss, Die 
Paulin. Bricfe (1896) ; Zaiin, Einleit. in d. NT (l897). (Useful 
bibliographical lists will he found in Meyer, Sieflfert, and Lipsius.] 

Marcus Bods. 

GAI-BANOM(n;?^n helb^ndhy galbanum). 

—A guru resin, Ferula galbanifluay Boiss. et 
BuIksg ; and F, nthricaulisy Boiss. It is known 
in Arab, by the name kinnahy and in l^ersian 
as birzed. It occurs in the form of tears and 
lumps. The tears are round, yellow to brownish- 
yellow, translucent, and not larger than a 
pea. IMie lump galbanum is more common, and 
consists of irregular masses of a brownish or 
brownisli-yellow colour, composed of agglutinated 
teaps. Fniits with hits of stem and other im- 

urities are mixed with the re.sin. 'Phe odour is 

alsamie. Pliny {Nat. Hist. xii. 50) declares it to 
bo a firoduct of a kind of giant fennel, growing in 
Amanus. There are many specic.s of Ferula^ 
Ferulagoy Colladoniay and other large Urabellifene 
in Amanus, but no such gum is now extracted 
from any of them, and none of the plants reputed 
to yield galbanum grow there. Pliny {l.c.) and 
Virgil {Georg, iii. 415) say that its smoke drives 
away serpents. G. is imported from India and the 
Levant. It is mentioned only once in the OT 
(Ex 30^) as an ingredient of the sacred incen.se, 
and once in Apocr. (bir 2P®). G. E. Post. 

OALEED ‘cairn of witness,* LXX Bouv^s 
/Ltaprupei, E -lov ).— 'Phe name which, according to 
Gn was given by Jacob to the cairn erected 
on the occasion of the compact between him and 
Laban. There is evidently a characteristic attempt 
also to account in this way for the name Gilead. 
The respective proceedings of Jacob and of Laban 
are uncertain, for the narrative is not only of com¬ 
posite origin, hut has suffered through tlie intro¬ 
duction of glo.sses into the text. Kautzseh-Socin 
remark that even if v.^"^ belonged originally to E 
(which Wellh. strongly denies, setting it down as 
a gloss due to pure pedantry), it is certainly intro¬ 
duced by R in the wrong place. A similar remark 
applies to v.^ ‘ Therefore was the name of it 
oalied Galeed,* which probably was derived from 
J. There is a confusion in the present text due 
to the attempt to harmonize E’s account of the 
erection of a mazzebdh with the statement of J 
that it was a ‘cairn* (Vj) that was erected. It is 
pretty certain that we should read ‘Laban* in¬ 


stead of ‘Jacob’ in v.^* (so Wellh., Dillm.). The 
LXX seeks unsuccessfully to reduce the narrative 
to order by means of transpositions. 

Literature. — Conimentariea of Del. and Oillm. ad loc. ; Ball 
in Httupt's ; Kautz.sch-Sooin, Genoftis^ 73; Wellhausen, 

Comp. d. Ilex. 42 f.; Kiltel, Ilist. of Ileb. i. 143, 166 ; Driver, 

17. J. A. Selbie. 

GALILEAN (raXtXatos).—An inhabitant of Gali¬ 
lee. The apostles, who spoke with divers tongues 
on the day of Pentecost, were said by the crowd to 
be Galilaians, which made the matter all the more 
surprising (Ac 2’); a massacre of Galilaeans by 
Pilate was reported to Jesus (Ijk 13^); Pilate 
spoke of Jesus os a GaliUean (Lk 23®); Peter was 
told, when trying to conceal the fact that ho was 
a Galilman, that it was useless for him to do so, as 
his speech “ betrayed him (Mk 14^®); the attitude 
of the Galilieans towards Jesus is contrasted with 
i that of the Jerusalemites (Jn 4**®). In the article 
Galilee some traits of the inhabitants are men¬ 
tioned, to which very much might be added. They 
were healthy, brave, and industrious; they de¬ 
veloped the resources of their province in a 
wonderful manner; they were skilful merchants, 
and added to their wealth by shipping their 
commodities to other parts of the world; from a 
religious point of view, they were the most liberal- 
minded people of Palestine; they were enterprising, 
intelligent, and possessed a poetical talent of very 
high order; and in the great struggle with Rome, 
A.D. 66-70, they were the strongest defenders of 
liberty of whom the Jewish nation could boast. 

S. Merrill. 

^ GALILEE PaXeiXafa).—It is 

singular that a province so well known as Galilee 
was in NT times, and occuyiying the place it did 
in the history of the Jewish nation, is mentioned 
but six times in OT (Bilim, also in Jos 12“®). Three 
of these being identical (Jos 2(F 21®^, 1 Ch 6^®)—a 
mere statement of the fact that Ke(iesh, the city 
of refuge, was in Galilee—the numW is reduced to 
four. Wlien Kedesh is mentioned (in these three 
passages), also the invasion of Tiglath-pileser (2 K 
L5™), and Solomon’s present of twenty cities to 
Hiram (1 K 9^^), Galilee is spoken of in the same 
familiar manner that it is in NT or in Josephus. 
There remains one instance only which attracts 
our attention, namely, IsQ^ ‘Galileo of the nations.’t 
This has always been admitted to bo a difficult 
passable. The only biblical commentary is the 
historical notice of Tiglath-pileser’s invasion (2 K 
1.52’-’), ‘he took Tjon, and Abel-beth-raaacali, and 
Janoali, and Kedesh, and Ilazor, and Gilead, and 
Galilee, all the land of Naphtali.’ Here Galilee 
appears to be as well known as Gilead; and no 
hint is furnished as to its extent or character. 
The same can be said of the transaction between 
Hiram and Solomon (1 K 9^^*^-); lor whatever 
meaning the word ‘ Cabul ’ may have, it is evident 
that Solomon considered the twenty cities a proper 
and ample compensation for tlie favours he had 
received from Hiram. 

Thus far we have gained little except to learn 
that tlie Bible gives us no account of the origin of 
the word Galilee, of how large an area it embraced 
at first, or of how it came to be applied to all the 
northern part of Palestine. 

Pale.stine west of the Jordan was, in the time of 
our Lord, divided into three provinces, Judoea, 
Samaria, and Galilee. The latter was the most 
northern, and occupied in general the territory 
that had been assigned ^ Joshua to the four 
tribes, Asher, Naphtali, Zebulun, and Issachar, 

* Alluding probably to a OaliliBan habit of confounding the 
gutturals (Smith, UQIIL 423 n.; Dalm., Gram. d. Aram. 6,42 f.). 

t The word, which has regularly the art., Hhe flrdZW,'appears to 
mean' circle ’ or' district’ Apparently, is 9^ gives the full tiUe, 
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It extended to tlie Jordan on the E., the Leontes, 
Litany^ on the N., the territory of Tyre, which 
was then a narrow atrip of aeaeoaat, on the VV., 
and below the territory of Tyro it touched the 
Mediterranean and included Ptolemaia {Accho) and 
Mount Carmel, and on the S. the line, which was 
irregular, passed near Ginea {Jeriin)^ included 
Scythopolis or Bethshean to the E., Taanach 
and Megiddo to the W., and followed the Carmel 
ridge to the Mediterranean. Its extent in miles 
was about sixty from north to south, and about 
thirty from east to west. 

Josephus divides the province into Upper and 
Lower Galilee. Lower Galilee extended east and 
west from Carmel to the Jordan; the S. line 
would be that already indicated as passing near 
Jenin, and the N. bounda^ included Arbela on 
tlie west of the Sea of Galilee, and also Jotapata 
(Jefat), Tarichea, Tiberias, Sepphoris (the canital 
of Galilee during a largo portion of Christ’s life), 
Cana, and Nazareth were all in Lower Galileo. 
The boundaries of Upper Galilee arc given by 
Josephus {IVarSy ill. hi. 1; Li/e^ 37), and were 
no (loubt well understood by his readers; but it 
is difficult for us to indicate its limits, since the 
places noted still remain unidentified. The dis¬ 
trict extended from Beraabo on the S. to Baca 
on the N., and from Thella, a place bordering 
on the Jordan, to Meroth on the west. 

In the year B.c. 47 Galilee had as military 
governor a young man then but twenty-five years 
of uf^e, who subsequently became known to the 
woi'ld as Herod the Great. He had been ai)pointcd 
to this position by his father, Antipater, and proved 
a successful ruler. After his death, in B.C. 4, his 
son Antipas was made tetrarch of Galilee, and, 
since he was not banished by Caligula till A.D. 
39, ho governed the province during the entire 
life of our Lord. During the reign of Antipas, 
Galilee was hounded on the E. by the dominions 
of his half-brother Herod Philip II. After the 
removal of Antipas, Galilee came under the rule 
of Herod Agrippa I. , who died in A.D. 44 as described 
in Ac 12. Although these men ruled by the favour 
of Koine, they were still native rulers, and in that 
fact the inhabitants felt a degree of pride, because 
their dependent state was tliereby made less 
apparent and no doubt far less galling. 

In comparing Galilee with other portions of the 
Holy Land, there are certain respects in which it 
can claim to be unique. In fact it would be 
difficult to find anywhere else on the globe another 
district of equal size whoso natural characteristics 
are so wonderfully diversified as are those of 
Galileo. 

The white dome of Hermon was ever present to 
the inhabitants as mucli as if that mountain had 
risen from their own soil, and the same was true 
of the wide expanse of the Mediterranean to the 
west. The long lino of seacoast with its cities of 
wealth and its composite life must be taken into 
the account, and on the other side the depression of 
the Jordan Valley, in which, 700 ft. below the level 
of the Mediterranean, lay the Sea of Galilee. In 
Lower Galilee the gnmip of Nazareth hills was 
picturesque; isolated Tabor had a grandeur and a 
beauty of its own, while in Upper Galilee but a 
single peak, Jebel Jermuk, reached a height of 
4000 ft. ; 2000 to 2500 ft. being the general eleva¬ 
tion. NoAvhere were the mountains rugged, their 
gradual slopes and the intervening valleys were 
Mways attractive. The Esdraelon plain was of 
inexhaustible fertility, and so was the region about 
Lakes Merom and Tiberias. The climate was all 
that could be desired ; the temperature was mild 
on the seacoast, hot in the Jordan Valley, and 
always cool in the highlands. The air was in¬ 
vigorating, and no doubt it was owing partly to 


this fact that the Galila3an3 were always noted for 
bein^ healthy, hardy, and brave. The forests, 
iiieadoAvs, and pastures, the tilled fields and gardens, 
the vineyards and olive orchards, the broad acres 
covered with wheat and barley, the fountains, 
streams, lakes, and rivers, the prosperous cities 
and towns which dotted the land, made the aspect 
of the country singularly varied and attractive. 

In the Blessing of Moses (Dt 33) upon the tribes 
occupying this territory there are suggestive hints 
as to its natural features and the peculiar pro¬ 
ductions of its fertile soil. Special characteristics 
of these highlanders are brouLdit out in other 
portions of OT which are fully confirmed and 
illustrated by what we learn from other sources, 
regarding both country and people. The NT, 
Josephus, the Talmud, and modern research 
present attractive, not to say fascinating, pictures 
of this highly favoured land. 

How frequently in the Gospels are the * cities 
and villages’ of Galilee mentioned, leading us to 
suppose that its surface was thickly covered with 
flourishing centres of life. While Josephus praises 
the fertility and populousness of the entire pro¬ 
vince, he rises to enthusiasm when he describes 
the Plain of Gennesaret, * that unparalleled garden 
of God ’ { JVars, ill. iii. 2, 3 ; x. 8). ‘ For sixteen 

miles about Sepphoris,’ says the Talmud, ‘the 
region is fertile, flowing with milk and honey.’ 
‘ The land of Naphtali is everywhere covered with 
fruitful fields and vines, and its fruits are renowned 
for their wonderful sweetness’ (Talrn. Bab. Mcgilla 
6“). Five of Solomon’s commissariat officers were 
assigned to this region, who furnished for the royal 
table tine flour, meal and barley, great numbers 
of fat oxen, also pasture-fed oxen, sheep, harts, 
gazelles, roebucks, and fatted fowl (1 K 4‘'''-^’^). 

In early times the forests of Galilee were 
extensive, and even in the country’s present 
degradation they are deserving of notice, for there, 
besides many flowering trees, shrubs, au'l aromatic 
plants, we find the vine, tlie olive, and the fig, 
the oak, the hardy walnut, the terebinth, and the 
hot-blooded palm, the cedar, cypress, and balsam, 
the fir tree, the pine, the sycomore, the bay tree, 
the mulberry, the almond, the poraeCTanate, the 
citron, and the beautiful oleander. And, amonf' 
other productions of the soil, Galilee can still 
boast of wheat, barley, millet, pulse, indigo, rice, 
sugar cane, oraii^^es, pears, apricots, and some 
other fruits, besides vegetables in great variety 
(Merrill, Galihe in the Time of Christ, pp. 14-21). 

But a fine climate, a rich forest growth, great 
fertility of soil, and a wealth of vegetation pre¬ 
suppose an abundant supply of water, and in this 
respect Galilee was notably favoured. One might 
almost say that the lawgiver had this province 
specially in mind when he promised the Hebrews 
tliat they were to enter a ‘ land of brooks of water, 
of fountains and depths, springing forth in valleys 
and hills ’ (Dt 8’). Lake Merom and Lake Tiberias 
both belonged to Galilee, and the latter was justly 
the pride of the nation. The Jordan flowed through 
them both, and the water of both was sweet and 
clear. 

All of the Jordan north of the Sea of Galilee 
and one-third of its length to the south of that 
was reckoned to Galilee. The sources of this river 
at Banias and Dan are remarkable for their natural 
features and for the volume of water which in each 
bursts forth from the ground. From the eastern 
side of the watershed of Galilee numerous small 
streams flow into the Jordan, while those on the 
west side make their way into the Mediterranean. 
Of the latter one of the most celebrated was the 
Kishon {Nahr Mulfa^a), which took its rise near 
the foot of Tabor, and after a winding course 
across the plain of Esdraelon entered the sea near 
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the base of Carmel. This stream had a number of 
feeders from the north, from Mount Gil boa and 
the region of En-^annim, and also from the south. 
This is * that ancient river ’ famed in the triumph 
song of Deborah and Barak (Jg 5). 

Near Acre another stream entered the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the Belus {Nahr Naman)^ regarded as the 
Shihor-libnath of Jos 19^, with which is connected 
the interesting tradition that from its line sand the 
Phoenicians first made glass. It is a fact that this 
sand was so highly prized that numerous ships 
came here to convey it to the glass shops of Tyre 
and Sidon, then the most famous in the world. The 
Hupply was thought to be inexhaustible (Pliny, 
Ilif xxxvi. 65). 

All vegetation in Galilee would be affected by 
the ‘dew of Hermon* which is praised in Ps 133% 
and snow from this mountain was carried as a 
luxury to Tyre and Sidon, and to Sepphoris and 
Tiberias the capitals of Herod Ant^as. Springs 
and fountains were so abundant in (jalilee that it 
would be next to impossible to count them. In 
addition to these, notice must be taken of the 
Hot Springs of this province, which had a world¬ 
wide fame as resorts for health and pleasure. 
Those at Tiberias were probably the most cele¬ 
brated, and their medicinal advantages were 
known even in Romo (Pliny, HN v. 16). The 
benefit to be derived from bathing in this hot 
sulphur water was so great that not only the 
common people but people of learning and rank 
came hither, seeking by this means to restore their 
health (Jos. LifCf 10; Jer. Talmud, Shah. 3*). 
These springs had a rival in those of Gadara, about 
two hours S. E. of the Sea of Galilee, where still 
existing ruins of a small theatre, bath houses, 
paved courts, beautifully carved stone seats 
or chairs, dressing rooms, etc., indicate the lux¬ 
urious provision that was made for the guests 
(Merrill, East of thu Jordan^ pp. 150-153). 

One would hardly expect to find that Galilee, 
directly under the perpetual snows of Hernion, 
would be subject to earthquakes ; still such is the 
fact, and several very severe calamities are on 
record as having visited that country. In 1759 
Safed was destroyed by an earthquake, and 
another in 1837 killed live thousand people out 
of a total population of about nine thousand. 
Chasms opened in the earth, and the houses being 
built on a steep hillside fell one upon another, and 
the ruin was terrible. Tiberias at the same time 
was visited in like manner, and half its inhabitants 
killed. The ravages then caused are still evident 
in ruined houses and in the cracked and twisted 
walls of the city, which have never been repaired. 

Although there had been a large deportation of 
its inhabitants by Tiglath-pileser, and no doubt 
much destruction of life in other wars, Galilee 
seems to have entirely recovered from these 
calamities, for there is abundant evidence that 
in our Lord’s time the country was densely popu¬ 
lated. The conditions of life there—climate, soil, 
enterprise, and industry, and a ready market for 
all products—favoured such a result. The exact 
number of its inhabitants at any given time may 
be a matter of speculation ; it has been reckoned 
from two millions to three millions at the begin¬ 
ning of our era ; but since it was then customary 
for people to congregate in cities and towns, we 
shall be aided in our judgment if we turn our 
attention brielly to them. When the division of 
the land took place among the four tribes, sLxty- 
nine cities at least are mentioned by name. 
Josephus in his account of Galilee mentions by 
name about forty cities and villages. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that of the nineteen cities assigned 
to Naphtali sixteen were ‘fenced^ (-ly^p nj;^), Jos 
19“. About the Sea of Galilee there were ten or 


twelve flourishing towns. Were not this fact 
corroborated by historical evidence, it might be 
disputed were one to judge solely by the present 
ruined condition of that region. 

Beginning at Tiberias and going round by the 
S. we come first to Bethmaus, where was a syna¬ 
gogue, and which consequently ranked as a city. 
Beyond that was Tarichea, famous for its ship¬ 
building and its fisheries, of whose inhabitants six 
thousand young men wore sent by Vespasian to 
Corinth to work on the Isthmus canal, and thirty 
thousand more were sold as slaves {Wars, III. 
X. 10). A fine bridge crossed the Jordan where 
it leaves the Lake, and beyond that on the E. side 
was Gergesa^ the scene of the demoniacs and the 
herd of swine (Mt 8^*®^). On the brow of the moun¬ 
tain E. of Gergesa was Gauiala^ ‘ the strongest city 
in that part* {WarSf ii. xx. 4), which withstood a 
siege of seven months, and was subdued only when 
Vespasian led against it three of his legions. Near 
Gamala was Hippos, one of the cities of the 
Decapolis. At the N.E. corner of the Lake was 
Julias, which previous to our era bore the name 
of Bethsaida, and which Herod Philip il. trans¬ 
formed into a beautiful and flourishing city, whore 
he himself in A.D. 34 was buried in a costly tomb. 
On the W. side wo have Chorazin, not far from 
the Lake, and Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Magdala 
directly on the shore. Capernaum was called 
(^Jhrist^ ‘own city’ (Mt 9^); Bethsaida was the 
home of Philip, Andrew, and Peter, possibly also 
of Zebedee and his sons James and John ; and 
Magdala is memorable for the touching story of 
Mary and her connexion with our Lord. Close to 
Magdala, just above the famous robber-caves of 
Wady Haman, was Beth-arbd, a stronghold from 
the earliest times (Hos 10^^). We have now 
reached our starting-point, Tiberias, which was 
a city of great political importance, having been 
rebuilt in magnificent style by Herod Antipas not 
long before Christ began His public ministry, 
when it became the capital of the province. 

No more than a glance at the country itself is 
needed to convince one that this province pos¬ 
sessed an unusual number of large towns, to some 
of which was attached special liistorio interest. 
There may be mentioned Safed, visible from the 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, ‘ a city set upon a hill,* 
one of the sacred cities of the Jews; Razor, the 
royal city of king Jabin (Jg 4"); Cana, where our 
Lord’s first miracle was performed (Jn 2); Sep¬ 
phoris, the capital of the province till it was 
removed to Tiberias,—itivas a strong place, where 
was a royal magazine of arms, ana where the 
public archives were kept; Kedesh, one of the 
cities of refuge, and, under Tyrian rule, a centre 
of pagan worship; Jotapata, where one of the 
lon*^est and most desperate sieges during the war 
with Rome took place; Tabor, conspicuous and 
beautiful in its position, and strongdy fortified 
from the earliest times ; Japha, which ‘ had very 
strong walls and a large number of inhabitants * 
(Jos. Life, 45); Zabnlon, whose houses were built 
after the model of those of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Beirftt, that is, with great elegance and of unusual 
height; Gabara, mentioned with Tiberias and 
Sepphoris as one of the largest cities of Galilee 
(Jos. Life, 25); Gadara, where Vespasian’s first 
blow was struck in his campaign in Galilee ( fVars, 
III. vii. 1) ; Bethshean, interesting in its ancient 
history, and still more famous under its new name 
Scythopolis; Ptoleinais, where the Roman fleet 
and army gathered that had come to destroy the 
Jews as a nation; and, finally, CcBsarea Philippi, 
which under the name Banias was a seat of idol- 
worship ten centuries before it was known to the 
Greeks, and by these people in turn transformed 
into a shrine of Pan under the name Paneas, 
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adorned by Herod the Great, and still more by his 
son Herod Philip II., a place visited by Vespasian 
as the guest of Herod Agrippa il., and later by 
Titus, wonderfully attractive in its situation, but 
chiefly interesting to the Christian from its con¬ 
nexion with our Lord. This rapid review, which 
embraces only a few of the better-known places of 
Galilee, indicates that wherever wo turn our eyes, 
on hillside or plain, we look upon town, city, or 
village of prosperous Galilee, and the conclusion is 
forced upon us that its poiuilation was dense. 

Among the productions of Galilee, the olive was 
perhaps the most prominent. In the Blessing of 
Moses it is said of Asher, ‘ let him dip his foot in 
oil’ (Dt 3 : 1 -^). The Kabbis said, ‘In Asher oil flows 
like a river,’ and ‘ It is easier to raise a legion of 
olive trees in Galileo than to raise one child in 
Judsea.’ Both iSyrians and Phmnicians, and fre- 
qiiently people from a greater distance, obtained 
tneir mam supply of oil from this province. Great 
stores of it existed in Jotaj)ata, so that in the 
siege of that place by the Homans oil was heated 
and poured over the soldiers who were crowding 
up to the walls, and, as it was at the same time set 
on fire, the efl'ect was terribly disastrous. Of the 
vast miantity of oil which Solomon gave yearly to 
king Hiratii, 150,000 or 200,000 gallons, a barge 
proportion was supplied from G(uilee (2 Ch 2^®). 
It IS needless to add that the amount of revenue 
derived from this source was great. 

Next to the oil, the amount of wheat raised in 
Galilee was equally surprising. For this article 
the demand of Phoenicia, whose ships went over 
the world, was enormous. In Ac 12^'^, when war 
was on the point of breaking out between Herod 
Agrippa i. and the people of Tyro and Sidon, the 
latter succeeded in appeasing Herod’s anger, which 
for tlicm was most fortunate, since without the 
supplies of various kinds which they derived from 
his country they could not live. 

Not only oil, wheat, and barley, but largo quan¬ 
tities of dried figs, grapes, wine, pomegranates, 
honey, were raised and sent abroad, as well as 
numberless fatted fowl, sheep, and cattle. Flax 
also was produced in large quantities, which the 
weaving establishments and dye-houses of the sea- 
coast towns transformed into useful or costly and 
beautiful fabrics. 

Moreover, the fisheries of the Sea of Galilee 
must be mentioned as one of the chief industries 
of this province. Choice kinds of fish were 
abundant, and when properly prepared were sent 
over the world. Both Tarichea and Bethsaida 
seem to hav^e derived their names from the fish 
factories for wliich they were famous. 

The Phamician coast lying so near Galilee, all its 
industries, manufactures, commerce, and luxuri¬ 
ous living would only increase the market facili¬ 
ties of Galilee, of which lier industrious inhabitants 
were ever ready to avail themselves. The pros¬ 
perity of Galileo was enhanced by the network of 
roads which covered it (see Smith, HGHL 425 f.). 
These roads help to explain also the facility with 
which the assembled, which so often thronged 
our Lord. 

Besides its natural attractions, its varied pro¬ 
ductions and commercial facilities, its populous¬ 
ness and wealth, Galileo appeals to us more 
strongly than in any other way by its unique 
place in the relimous history of the world. It was 
the cradle of tlie Christian faith. Joseph and 
Mary belonged to Nazareth, and there Jesus lived 
the larger part of His life. The peculiar influences 
of this mountain city, and its wonderful outlook 
over land and sea, no doubt had their effect upon 
the mind of Christ during His boyhood and youth. 
When He desired larger opportunities for reaching 
His fellow-men, He did not go out of His province 


to Jerusalem, Borne, or elsewhere, but removed to 
Capernaum on the shore of the Lake (Mt 9^). A 
large proportion of the apostles, the men who 
lielped to shape early Christianity, were from 
Galilee—namely, Peter, Philip, Andrew, James, 
John, all of whom were from Bethsaida ; Matthew 
from Capernaum ; besides Bartholomew or Na¬ 
thanael, and James the Less, son of Alphmus and 
Mary, and possibly others, for even those who 
were not born there could by virtue of residence 
and labours bo classed as Galiloeans (Ac 1“). 
There is a tradition that the parents of the 
Apostle Paul came from Gischala in Galilee, 
which is not at all improbable when we remem¬ 
ber how large a number of Jews in the days of 
Herod went forth from Palestine to seek their 
fortunes in the distant commercial centres of the 
Roman world. Salome the wife of Zebedee, Anna 
the prophetess who joined in the welcome to the 
infant Jesus, furnish hints as to the piety and 
intelligence of the women of this province. 

It is scarcely necessary to look back to the pre- 
Israelitish period. Still even then the Baal wor¬ 
shippers from the seacoast, who sought out the 
most attractive spots for their degrading rites, 
had crowded in and set up their altars in the most 
beautiful groves and on many of the hills of 
Galilee—Ivedesh, Dan, and Caisarea Philippi being 
some of the best-known of these idolatrous centres. 

It is a significant fact that the Jews, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, should have chosen 
Galilee as their religious centre. This becomes 
indeed a matter of ^reat surprise when we con¬ 
sider the relations ot the orthodox Jews to the 
Founder of Christianity and His followers as these 
are portrayed to us in the Gospels. They must 
have considered it a congenial atmosphere for 
their libraries, schools, and learned men, for here 
these flourished in a remarkable manner. During 
the long period of three or more centuries many 
synagogues were erected, and remains of some of 
these are still found at different places, those at 
Biram, Chorazin, and Tell Hum being familiar to 
everybody. Here, before A.D. 201), the Mishna 
had been compiled, i,e. the oral or traditional law 
to which Christ so often referred was given a fixed 
form by being written down, and also the com¬ 
mentary on this, known as the Palestinian Talmud, 
was made, having been completed about two 
centuries later. Tiberias, like Safed, became one 
of the sacred cities of the Jews, and here the great 
Maimonides and some other of their famous Rabbis 
were buried. 

Among the famous personages of Galilee may 
bo mentioned Barak, one of Israel’s heroes; De¬ 
borah, the author of a triumph song; the judges 
Ibzan, Elon, and Tola, who judged Israel forty 
years; the prophets Hosea (?), Jonah the son of 
Amittai, and Elisha the successor of Elijah. This 
was not Elijah’s birthplace, still ho can be said to 
belong to Galilee, because this was the scene of a 
large part of his labours. 

The fascinating and inspiring natural objects so 
abundant in Galilee — vine-clad slopes, plains 
brilliant with flowers, and the beautiful lake deep 
within the bosom of the hills—could hardly fau 
to awaken the spirit of poetry; and besides the 
well-known examples in proof of this, some eminent 
scholars, as Gesenius and others, would locate 
here the Song of Songs. 

Not only did our Lord, and also His disciples by 
birth or residence, belong to Galilee, but it is sur¬ 
prising to find so large a proportion of the Gospels 
picturing Galilsean scenes and life ; places, people, 
parables, miracles, healing; rulers, soldiers, mer¬ 
chants, beggars; everything so vivid that we seem 
to be walking with the Master along the shore 
and from village to village of His native land. 
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The Rennon on the Mount (Mt 5), the raising of 
the widow’s son (Lk stilling the tempest 

(Mt 8^®), feeding the five thousand (Mk 6'^), the 
transfiguration (Mk 9^), the marriage feast (Jn 2’), 
the custom house (Lk 5^), the draught of fishes 
(Lk 6®), the mountain refuge for secret prayer 
(Mt 14^), the little cliild in the Saviour’s arms 
Mk 9®®), and the marvellous explanation of the 
bread of life (Jn 0),—these and a multitude of 
other sayings and incidents wliich make up the 
Gospels take us at once to Galilee. The number 
and variety of natural objects which Christ intro¬ 
duces so frequently in llis utterances, illustrate 
the extent and correctness of His habit of observa¬ 
tion. Nothing escapes His notice,—sky, earth, 
sea, fields, flowers, grass, grain, fruits, trees, fish, 
birds, and animals,—the salient facts of the world 
immediately about Him were grasped and made 
the basis or beautiful lessons. A very exhaustive 
article on this submet, entitled ‘ Christ as a Prac¬ 
tical Observer of Nature, Persons, and Events,’ 
may be found in the Bibliotheca Sacra^ July 187-, 
pp. 510-631, by the present writer. 

The part played by Galilee in the war with 
Rome will always command the admiration of the 
world. It was a life-and-death struggle, and her 
people rallied with the utmost enthusiasm to 
the defence of their fatherland. The fact that 
during the first year of the war Galilee stood 
alone has not received the attention it deserves. 
The forces that were, or might have been, 
gathered in Judma were not sent to Jier aid. PYom 
their camp at Ptolemais four veteran legions with 
their engines of war marched towards the hills of 
Galilee ; but it proved to be no holiday expedition 
on which they had started. The campaign was 
long and bloody; the highland patriots resisted 
with almost superhuman energy; the Romans 
were successful at last, but their victory was a 
costly one. Tlie hardest fighting of the war was 
done on the soil of Galilee, and in that terrible 
year one hundred and fifty thousand of her people 

S erished. P'rom the days of Joshua to those of 
iar-Cochba no Jewish army had shown greater 
valour than did the compatriots of Jesus of 
Nazareth—the men from the home-land of Christ. 

Literature.— For a full account of this province In all It4i 
historical phases of interest, see tho present writer’s Galilee 
in the Tims of Christ, Iloston (U.S.) 1881, London 1885; cf. 
also his East of the Jordan \ O. A, Smith, EGHL 413 IT. ; 
Neubauer, Giog. du Talmiul, 180 ff.; Ileiand, Falcst,; Robin¬ 
son, ii, ; Stanley, Sinai and ralestine^ 861 ff. ; Oonder, 

Handbk. to Bible, 801 IT. ; Gu6rin, GaliUe ; Buhl, Geog. Alt, 
Paldit. ; Baedeker-Socin, Paldst ,; Schiirer, HJP (Index), 

S. Merrill. 

GALILEE, MOUNTAIN IN.— After our Lord’s 
resurrection, the eleven disciples went away from 
Jerusalem ‘into Galilee, unto the mountain where 
Jesus had appointed them (cir t^v Ta\(Ka.iav els rb 
6pos oC M^aro abrots 6 ^Irjcrovs).* There tlie disciples 
saw and worshipped Him, and received His final 
commission (Mt No record or hint indi¬ 

cates t-o us what mountain is meant. P'or harmon- 
istic reasons the theoiy that the Galila?an hill was 
the Mt. of Olives, whose north point is said to 
have borne the name ‘ Galilee,’ has found favour 
in some quarters. This opinion scarcely needs 
refutation (seeKeim, Jesus of Nazar a, vi. 380 n.). 

S. Merrill, 

GALILEE, SEA OF. —This appears in the Bible 
under several difl’erent names, which must first be 
noticed. Modern writers not infrequently speak 
of the ‘Lake of Tiberias,’ but this term is never 
used in NT. Moreover, Lk 5^ is the only place whore 
the name * Lake of Qennesaret ’ {Xlfiv-q Vewriaapir) 
occurs. In four instances it is referred to as ‘ the 
Lake’ {Xlfipr}), Lk 6'^ 8*^* and in several others 
as *the sea* {OdXaaaa), Jn 6'^"“. Twice John 
employs ‘Sea of Tiberias’ {edkaaaoL Ti^epidfios), 


6' 2^, but in the first case ho had already men¬ 
tioned in a natural way the Sea of Galilee, and 
immediately added as an explanation for his 
Gentile readers that it was the same as the Sea of 
Tiberias. This reduces tlie use of the latter name 
to a single instance. ‘ Rea of Galilee * {OiXafftra. 
TYjs PaXiXalas) would seem to be the best known 
and most appropriate name, and this is used five 
times (Mt 4^^ Mk H® Jn fii). Glancing at 
the OT we find for this body of water two names, 
or properly one name spelled in difierent ways. 
The ‘ Rea of Chinnereth ’ (n-ji? d;) armears in de¬ 
fining the boundary of the land (Nu 34^^), and 
again in defining the border of the territory of 
Gad (Jos 13-^). ‘Rea of Chinneroth’ is given in 
describing the territory of Rihon that was con¬ 
quered by Mo.ses (Jos 12®). Chinnereth (nqj?) is 
used once alone (Dt .3^^) and Chinneroth (h'njj) 
also (.Jos 112), |)Qth refemng to the Rea of Calilee. 
Once Chinneroth is used for a district conquered 
by Bcnhadad (1 K 15^®), and Chinnereth appears 
in Jos 19®® as a ‘ fenced city.’ It is perfectly con¬ 
sistent with Oriental usage for a city, a district, 
and a body of water ad joining it to be called by 
the same name, althougli it is quite possible that 
Dt 3^’ (see Driver, ad loc.), Jos ID 19®® all refer to 
the city Chinnereth or Chinneroth. 

To this brief survey of biblical names for this 
lake wo may add that Gennesar (t6 Vdeop rod 
Veyrrjadp, RV ‘ the water of Gennesareth ’) is given 
in 1 Mac 11®^. Josephus had occasion to refer 
to this lake many times, and he always uses 
the name Gennesar {e,q. Ant. xiii. v. 7). The 
change from the Hob. Rinnercth to Gennesar was 
a natural one (but see G. A. Rmith, HGHL 443 n.). 
Josephus adhered to the OT name in its changed 
form, while the NT writers, as we have seen, used 
the title ‘ Rea of Galilee.’ 

As to the meaning of these names, Galilee is 
obviously derived from the province of that name, 
and Tiberias from the city on the west shore of 
the lake. Chinnereth may bo from nu?, ‘harp.* 
Benzinger {Heb, Arch. 23) thinks this improbable ,* 
and Euerst suggests ‘basin.’ Gennesaret may 
have the same meaning as Chinnereth if we allow 
that it was simply transferred from tho Hebrew ; 
or it may be from gan and sdr, ‘prince’s garden,* 
applied, of course, to the Land of Gennesarct, from 
wdiich the Rea of Galileo is once called the ‘Lake 
of Gennesarct’ (Lk 5^). 

The Rea of Galilee is 13 miles long and a little 
less thon 7 miles wide in its widest part. Its 
greatest depth is less than 200 ft. It is not 
quite oval in form, although it appears to be 
80 when looked at from the surrounding heights. 
It is more properly pear - shaped, having the 
small end at the south. Its level below the 
Mediterranean is about 700 ft. On tlie east 
side the mountain rises from its shore to an 
elevation of 2000 ft., tho same as that of the 
great plateau of Bashan beyond. On the M'est 
side there is also a mountain wall, but towards 
the north the slopes are very gradual, and on 
the south the lake touches the plain of the 
Jordan Valley. To the eye it is a most attractive 
object, a beautiful body of water set deep in a 
vast basin among the hills. Not only the Jews, 
but people of many other races who were not 
natives of the soil, have praised the beauty of the 
Rea of Galilee. ‘ Although God has created seven 
seas,* said the Rabbis, ‘ yet He has chosen this one 
as His special delight’ They speak of its ‘grace¬ 
fully flowin" ’ or ‘ gliding waters.’ The mountains, 
tho peaceful shore at their base, the blue water 
overarched by the Idue sky, form a landscape 
icture that has kindled the enthusiasm of many 
earts. It is scon at present at its worst estate ; 
but in the time of our Lord this shore was a con* 
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tinuous garden, and even the matter-of-fact Plinj’ 
declared that this lake was * surrounded by pleas¬ 
ant towns ’ {HN V. 15). 

These towns have been described briefly in the 
article Galilee, but the list at least may be 
repeated :—Tiberias, and south of it Bethmaus, 
Tarichea, Sinnabris, Gergesa, Gamala, Hippos, 
Julias, Bethsaida, Chorazin, Capernaum, Magdala, 
and Beth-arbel. On the mountain to the S.E. 
was Gadara, Safed on its lofty summit to theN.W., 
and a castle was perched directly above Tiberias 
almost overhanging the lake. Through Wady 
Harnam the Horns of Hattin appeared, and to the i 
north rose the magnificent dome of Hermon. i 
This famous mountain is not one of a cluster, it is | 
not hemmed in and dwarfed by surrounding peaks, j 
but it stands alone, revealing its full grandeur. 
From the shore of the Sea of Galilee, if we add its 
depression of 700 ft. to the elevation of Mount 
Hermon, we look up to its summit a sheer height 
of over 10,000 ft. Among all the mountains of 
the world, such a view is seldom surpassed. 

The hills, which appear to surround the lake, 
recede from the shore a distance varying from a 
few hundred yards to half a mile or more, and this 
belt is generally level, so that, without cutting or 
filling, a carriage road could readily be constructed 
entirely round the lake; with a horse and carriage 
the circuit could be made in four or five hours. 
At two points, where the recession of the mountain 
is greatest, two charming plains are formed, 
namely, el-Batiha on the N.E. of the lake, and 
Gennesaret on the N.W. They resemble each 
other, are equally fertile, but it is Gennesaret 
that has always received the most praise. See 
Gennesaret (Land of). 

The river Jordan enters the lake at the northern 
end, and passes out at the soutliern end. It brings 
down so much sediment at times that it appears 
like a very dirty stream ; still the water of the lake 
itself is always clear ; it is also sweet and cool. 

The steep mountain wall on the E. side, already 
referred to, is volcanic, a part of the great lava 
formation which includes the Bashan plain and 
the Ilauran mountains, where exist a score or 
more of extinct craters. The hot springs of 
Gadara, within 5 miles of the S.E. corner of the 
lake, those at Tiberias on the W. shore, and like¬ 
wise the earthquakes wliich visit that region from 
time to time, are indications that internal fires 
still exist. The latest recorded earthquake from 
which Tiberias suftered severely was in 1837, 
vividly described by the American missionary 
Rev. Wm. M. Thomson, well known as the author 
of The Land and the Book. The region to the N. 
of the lake through which the Jordan passes, 
extending to Chorazin and Tell Hum, is simply a 
moss of large basalt boulders, packed so closely 
that it is next to impossible to get through them. 

The hot springs near Tiberias have been famous 
from the earliest history of the country, and the 
inhabitants still prize them for their medicinal 
uses. The volume of water is large, and, could 
they be properly cared for and managed by other 
than their present degraded owners, there is no 
reason why these springs should not become one 
of the most famous health resorts in the world. 
jExcept in midsummer the climate is delightful- 
in fact, tropical; and when a person is chilled by 
the strong winds of mountain or tableland, the 
sensation of going down to the warm, even balmy, 
atmosphere of the lake shore is one of extreme 
pleasure. 

Equally with the hot baths, the fish of this lake 
have always been held in highest estimation. 
Laws traditionally dating from the time of Joshua 
(Bab. Talm. Baba Kama^ 806) regulated this in¬ 
dustry, and, with certain limitations, made this 


fishing ground free to all. There were several 
choice varieties, and the inhabitants of the region 
boasted that some of them wore the same as those 
found in the Nile. There seems, moreover, to have 
been an inexhaustible supply of fish. Betlisaida 
on the north was a ‘ house of fish ’; Tarichea on 
the south was * a fish factory,’ and the trade in 
this commodity had enriched its citizens. On the 
nart of the Jews there was not only a choice in 
kind but in quality as well, for they distinguished 
sharply between ‘ clean ’ and ‘ unclean,’ a fact no 
doubt alluded to in our Lord’s parable of the net, 
where the ‘ good were gathered into baskets, and 
the bad were cast away’ (Mt 13^^*"“). 

The lake is subject to violent storms, owing 
partly to the dillerence of temperature about it 
from that of the mountains or tableland so f{ir 
above it, so that the event recorded in Mt 8“^, 
when Christ stilled the waves, was of no infrequent 
occurrence. From an eminence the writer has 
several times seen the clouds gather above the 
lake, a dense black mass, not covering a great 
area, and sink lower and lower towards the water 
as if about to smite the surface ; and even should 
they not actually do so, they disturb it so that 
the waves are strong and boats are placed in great 
peril. 

From the w'ay in which the NT speaks of boats 
and ships on the Sea of Galilee, we infer that it 
was covered with them. There seem to have been 
numbers of them ready at any given point. Given 
ten or twelve flourishing cities on or near the 
shore of the lake between which there was con¬ 
stant communication, it could not be otherwise 
than that the number should be great. These 
boats were engaged in fishing or trallic, or in 
carrying travellers or parties of pleasure from 
shore to shore. Some writers are wow to admit 
that there were ships of any size on the lake, 
although the Greek word for ship {ttXoIov) is used 
in the NT, whether the Sea of Galilee or Jio Medi¬ 
terranean is the body of water referred to. So far 
as this evidence goes, the boats might bo as large 
in one case as in the other. On one occasion 
during the Jewish war, when a movement was 
planned against Tiberias, Josephus in a short 
time got ready two hundred and forty ships from 
Tariclica and its vicinity alone [Wars^ ll. xxi. 8; 
Li/Cf 32). In this city shipbuilding was a lucra¬ 
tive industry. At a later period during that 
war many or the soldiers and citizens of Tarichea 
took refuge from the Romans in shi[)s, and four 
thousand to si.x thousand of them were slain— 
showing that the boats, to have held such a multi¬ 
tude, must have been of considerable size. Josephus 
speaks of ‘climbing up into the ships’ {WarSy III. 
X. 5), which implies q^uite a difl’erent craft than 
would be meant had lie said ‘ they stepped from 
the shore into their boats.’ In Jn 21® is found a 
reference to the small boat {Tr'Koidpiov) which always 
accompanies, being frequently towed after, a large 
ship the same as now. From all that we can learn 
of the facts, we certainly have a right to picture 
the Sea of Galilee in Cnrist’s time as dotted with 
white sails, just as we know that the shore Avas 
lined with cities and the whole basin full of life. 
BetAveen its present state and its former prosperity 
the contrast is extremely painful. 

The Sea of Galilee was praised by the Romans 
and Avas the pride of the Jews, but it appeals to the 
Christian far more strongly than it could possibly 
have done to them, because of its connexion witli 
Jesus of Nazareth. It is Ho that has made it 
immortal. Everywhere about this lake avo trace 
His footsteps, and at every point locate some act of 
His blessea ministry. The memories of His life 
j linger here as noAvhere else in Palestine. Ho made 
I one of its beautiful cities (Capernaum) His home 
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(Mt 4'*). Here lie called the fishermen Peter, 
Andrew, James, and John to be fishers of men (Mt 
also for the same purpose Matthew was 
called from the receipt of custom (Mk Here 

‘multitudes* came to Him ‘to be healed of their 
diseases,* and ‘ he healed tliem all ’ (Lk Out 

of the large number of such cases we readily recall 
that of tiie nobleman’s son (Jn 4^®*®^), the cen- 
turion*B servant (Mt 8®'^®), the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter (Mt 9^®'“), the paralytic who was let 
down through the uncovered roof (Mk the 

demoniac in the synagogue at Capernaum (Mk 
121 - 28 ), demoniac of Gadara on the eastern 
shore (Lk 8-®'^®), the blind man at Bethsaida (Mk 
8^*2®), and the curing of Peter’s wife’s mother of 
the fever (Mt 8^^*^^). Of another class of incidents 
which illustrate our Lord’s character and His life 
in Galilee, a few may be mentioned, as His walking 
on the water and stilling the tempest (Mt 14''®'^), 
and His feeding of the live thousand (Mt 14^®'^*). 
Still another illustrative class conies under the 
head of conversations, lessons, and warnings. In 
the leaven of the I’harisees hypocrisy was rebuked 
(Lk 12^); in the innocence of childnood humility 
was inculcated (Lk ; the feast with Levi 

showed that social courtesies are to be observed 
(Mk 2^®) ; that both jiatriotisin and religion have 
their claims upon the individual is made clear in 
the paying of the tribute money (Mt 17^'*’); the 
signs in the sky as well as the sower in the field 
teach valuable truths (Mt 13**^® and ch. 16); and it 
was here in Galilee that the foundation principles 
of the New Keligion were first promulgated and 
tlie nature of the llread of Life unfolded (Mt 6^"^, 
Jn 6). It is to some or all of these facts that 
Christ Himself alludes as ‘mighty works* (Mt 
1120-24), 'vvhieli would have moved the neoplo of 
Tyre, or even those of Sodom, could tncy have 
witnessed them. 

Of the cities about the Sea of Galilee attention 
should be directed to Capernaum. There was 
some special reason why our Lord chose tliis as 
His resi<lence. Its importance was not wholly 
commercial ; more than any other city of the north, 
one might say with truth of Palestine, with the 
single exception of Jerusalem, it was a centre of 
news. Koads led thence to Damascus and the 
Euphrates; to the cities of the Mediterranean 
coast which were in touch with Europe ; to the 
S.W. by Gaza and thence to Egypt; to the S. 
along the great mountain range to Shechem, 
Jerusalem, and Hebron ; to the Jordan Valley and 
the rich and populous country of Perma. Sailors, 
soldiers, merchants, travellers, messengers, oflicers, 
princes, men of many classes and from many ^larts 
of the world, i)assed through this place on business 
or pleasure. The fame of some startling event, 
some great healer, some teacher of unusual wisdom, 
woulcTbe carried thence with rajiidityand in every 
direction. While this fact serves to illustrate 
further the busy life of this lake shore at a single 
point, we cannot help feeling at the same time 
that it makes more significant the other fact that 
Christ took up here His residence. The record is 
very simple, ‘leaving Nazareth ... he dwelt in 
Capernaum’ (Mt 4^®). Could it have been said, 
‘Jesus shut himself up in a cloister,’ how widely 
different would have been the history of Christi¬ 
anity ! 

Additional Note .—It seems necessary to add the 
following note on the depth of the Sea of Galilee. 
In 1876 Lortet made soundings which corre¬ 
sponded in general with those already known and 
accepted by Palestinian scholars. He also found, 
as he supposed, near the north end of the lake 
where the Jordan enters, a hole “260 metres in 
depth,* which would be over 800 ft. Having 
crossed tlie lake at or near this point many times, 


and mad6 soundings of his own, the present writer 
was certain that Lortet was wrong. The bottom 
of the hole would be 100 ft. lower tlian the surface 
of the Dead Sea. Moreover, had such a hole ever 
existed, it would very soon have been filled by 
mud brought dowm by the Upper Jordan. These 
facts were laid before the public. In 1890 another 
Frenchman, Th. Barrois, made soundings, but 
found nothing to corroborate Lortet’s impossible 
figures. Soon after, Lortet admitted that he was 
in error. The mischief having been done, the 
mistake is perpetuated because people quote Lortet 
without being aware of the corrections. Lortet’s 
book. La Syria d"Anjourd'huiy was published in 
1884 (see pp. 605, 506), and Barrois’ notes may be 
found in the PEFSt for July 1894, pp. 211-220. 

Litehaturh.— In addllion to what has been cited in the article, 
the reader may consult the following : Merrill, Galilee in the 
Time of Christy also his East of the Jordan ; Neubauer, GAog. 
du Talm. 25, 45, 214 f. ; Q. A. Smith, UGHL 439 ff. * Robinson, 
BRI ^ ii. ; Ue Sauloy, Journey round the Dead Sea, etc. ii. 
392 If. ; Buhl, Geog. 113,229 ; Tristram, Eat. Hist, of Bible, 285 ; 
Beland, Pal. i. 239,240; Baedeker-Socin, Pal. ; Gudrin, GalUie. 

S. Merrill. 

GALL.—The Eng. rendering for tw o Heb. words. 
1 . nn-jp m^rerdk, or n-jip mMrdh, denotes ‘ bitter- 
ne.ss,* corresponding to the Arab, m&rdrah. It is 
used in this sense (Job 13^), ‘ thou writest bitter 
things against me,’ mMrOth. The expression 
nhhD ‘clusters of bitternesses* (AV and RV ‘clusters 
are bitter*), Dt 32^‘-^, is a parallelism with grapes of 
gall, "inn^hhd-rOsh, i.e. poppy-heads (see 

below). This meaning led to its apmication to the 
bile (Job 16^®), and the gall hlaadcr, as its re¬ 
ceptacle (J ob 20'^, To 6® etc.). The ancients sup¬ 
posed that the poison of serpents lay in the gall 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist. xi. 62; Jod20^^). 

2 . or rCsh.—N plant characterized by its 
bitterness, 'a root that beareth (rtJ^/i) gall and 
wormw'ood* (Dt 29^®), ‘the wormwood and the 
(r^6’A)gall* (La3^®). Jer (8^“* 9^®) speaks of ‘water 
of (rbs/i) gall.* Figuratively, one in aflliction is 
described as ‘ compassed with (rbsA) gall and 
travail * (La 3®). Judgment is said to serin" up as 
hemlock {rCsh) ‘in the furrows of the iield’ (lios 10^), 
and is said to be ‘ turned into {r6sh) gall * (Am 6^^). 
It is impossible to tell with certainty what plant 
is intended. Some have supposed the poison 
hemlock, Conium maculatum, L., but this is not a 
field plant. Others have supposed the colocynth, 
Citrulhis Colocynthis, L. This, although it has a 
bitter fruit, is not a plant of ploughed ground. 
Others, again, have supposed the darnel, Lolium 
temidentum, L. This, however, is not bitter. The 
more probable view is that the poppy, Papaver, 
is intended, perhaps P. rheas, L., or P. somniferum, 
L., the opium plant. A head of this plant is 
called in Arab, rds el-khishkhash, ‘ head of khish- 
kh(l.sh,* the word ras being the same as the Hebrew 
rbsh, a head. They are called in Eng. poppy-heads. 

What was the (xoXi)) gall that was mingled with 
vinegar (Mt 27^, cf. Ev. Petr. 5, /xerd ; 

RV ‘wine,* cf. Ps 69^^), and the myrrh miimled 
with xoine (Mk 16^ iafivpvuyixhov oXvov)^ Both 
of these evangelists add that, at a later period 
in the crucifixion day, a man soaked a sponge in 
vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave it to 
Jesus to drink (Mt 27^®, Mk 15®®). Jesus evidently 
partook of it. John doubtless alludes to the same 
(19®.®®), showing how our Saviour called for it 
by saying ‘I thirst* (v.®). John adds that the 
sponge dipped in vinegar was ‘put upon hyssop.* 
It is probable that the soldiers who mocked Christ 
by offering Him vinegar (Lk 23®®), did so only to 
agCTavate His thirst, and did not give it to Him, 
and that this refinement of cruelty led to the bond 
fide offer which our Saviour accoj)ted. How was 
it that He called for this draught after He had 
refused the one at first offered before His cruci- 
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fixion? It is well known that a cup of wine 
with frankincense in it was given to criminals, 
iust before their execution, to alleviate their pain. 
Myrrh would have properties similar to those of 
frankincense. It is possible that the gall of Mt 
was the same as the myrrh of Mk, the word 
myrrh being of the same root as the Heb. original 
or gall (Ps 69^^), and, like it, signifying primarily 
hitter, Mt, according to Hengstenberg, gives the 
word which agrees textually with the LXX 
of the psalm, that ho may point out the pro¬ 
phetic character of the latter, and its fulfilment 
in Christ, while Mk gives the name of the sub¬ 
stance used. This substance is said by Mt to have 
been given in (5^os, which means both sour wine 
and vinegar^ and by Mk in oTj'oy, which is the 
ordinary word for wine. Here again, acc. to 
Hengstenberg, Mt aims at textual conformity with 
the psalmist, while Mk gives the more familiar 
name. Jn also notes the prophecy of thirst (19**^, 
cf. Ps 69^‘)» ftiid its fulfilment in Christ. The 
motive of our Saviour, in refusing the potent 
anaesthetic ollercd before His sacrifice was com¬ 
plete, would seem to have been His desire to endure 
all that was appointed for Him, in full conscious¬ 
ness of the purpose in view. He only consented 
to moisten His parched lips and tongue at the last, 
not to soothe llis anguisli, but to gain strength 
enough to enable Him to cry, ‘ with a loud voice,* 
Mt is finished,’ that is, ‘ my work is done, and the 
world is saved,’ and then He bowed His head and 
gave up the ghost. G. E. Post. 

GALLANT.— In Is 33-^ as adj., and in Nah 2®“, 
Zee 1H‘“ as subst., ‘gallant’ is employed to tr. 
the Heb. word ^addir^ which is also both 
an adj. and a subst. As an adj. ^addtr signifies 
magnilicent or majestic; and as a subst. a great 
one, a noble. In Is 33^^ the adi. is applied to a 
ship, and it is to be observed that in the same 
verse the word is used of J'' (AV ‘glorious,* RV 
‘in majesty’). In this sense of magnificent the 
Eng. word ‘gallant* is nearly obsolete. Runyan 
[Holy War, Clar. Press ed. p. 8) uses it of a 
country (as 'addir is applied to a nation in Ezk 
32^**, EV ‘famous’), ‘Now, there is in this gallant 
country of Universe, a fair and delicate town, a 
Corporation, called MansouL* J. HASTINGS. 

GALLERY.— 1. AV in Ca 7® reads ‘The king 
is held in the galleries.* The Heb. is D'JPC'l?, which, 
there is no reasonable doubt, means ‘in the tresses* 
(so RV). The king is captivated, that is to 
l>y the tresses of this ‘ prince’s daughter.* 
D'lprn, prob. of Aramaic origin (Dillm., Siegfried- 
Stade), is found elsewhere only in Gn 30^ and 
Ex 2^®, in the sense of ‘watering troughs.* In 
Ca the l^ert has (AVm ‘galleries’), but 
the Kethibh appears preferable (AV and RV 
‘ rafters * ; Siegfried - Stade, and Raethgen in 
Kautzsch’s AT^ ‘Getafel,* i.e. ‘panelling’). 2. 
P'ny, a word whose etymolo^^ and meaning are 
both obscure. It is found oidy in the description 
of Ezekiel’s temple, Ezk 442**®. In the first 
of these passages the Kethihh has piny; Cornill 
substitutes n’nin’p ‘its walls,* and this meaning, 
if not reading, apjiears to be demanded by the 
context (cf. notes of Davidson and Rertholet, ad 
ll.citt.). The tr“ ‘colonnade* (Siegfried - Stade, 
Sdulcngdnge (?), AVm ‘walks with pillars’) would 
suit some of the other passages. See further, 
under Temple. J. A. Selbie. 

GALLEY occurs once in OT (Is 33^^ AV and 
RV), where it is said of the (metauhorical) waters 
defending Jerusalem ‘that no galley with oars* 
shall enter them. The Heb. is ';k, which 
would be more correctly tT^ ‘no fleet being 


a collective noun, denoting a single ship] with 
oars.* 

The galley of mediaeval times was the successor 
or representative of the war-galloys [naves lonqce) 
of the Romans, Greeks, and Carthaginians. (See 
Snip.s). It consisted of a long narrow open boat 
worked by oars, but carrying one or two masts 
with lateen sails to be used when the wind was 
favourable. There was a short deck at the prow 
for carrying the fighting men, and another at the 
stern for the captain, knights, and gentlemen. 
Tlie largest of these vessels were ctiWad galleasses^ 
and were formerly employed by the Venetians, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese. Tliese last in the 
Spanish Armada earned each 110 soldiers and 
222 galley slaves. The Venetian galleasses were 
about 16‘2 ft. long above, and 133 ft. by the keel; 
32 ft. wide, with 23 ft. length of sternnost. They 
were furnished with three masts ana thirty-two 
banks of oars ; each bank having two oai's worked 
by six or seven slaves, generallv chained to the oar. 
In the prow were three small batteries of cannon, 
together with guns on each quarter, and the com¬ 
plement reached 1000 or 1200 men. Along with 
these war-vessels of the largest .size were the half- 
galleys^ from 120 to 130 ft. in length, furnished 
with two masts and sails, to be used as required, 
and carrying five pieces of cannon. Of a size still 
smaller were the quarter-galleys^ provided with 
twelve to sixteen banks of oars. Galleys were in 
use on the Thames down to the beginning of the 
century; and a common punishment for criminals 
in England and France was to be ‘sent to the 
galleys ’ for life or for shorter periods. 

The life of galley slaves in medimval times was 
miserable in the extreme. They were generally 
chained to their benches or oars, and compelled 
to work by boatswains, who occupied a bridge 
running along the centre of the boat, and were 
armed with long whips, which they applied merci- 
le.s.sly to the bare backs of the oarsmen. Their 
food consisted of biscuit, with sometimes a little 
rice or vegetables; their drink was water often 
foul, but containing a little vinegar or oil. A 
galley slave when condemned in perpetuity was, 
in a civil sen.se, dead; he could not dispose of his 
eflects, nor inherit; if married, his marriage was 
null; and his widow could not have any of her 
dower out of his goods, which were confiscated. 
Amongst the Mediterranean nations, galley slaves 
were generally prisoners of war. E. HULL. 

GALLIM (d'^j ‘heaps’).—A place near Jeru¬ 
salem, 1 S 25**, It is personified, along with 
Anathoth and other towns, in Is 1(P. It is 
generally placed to the N. of Jerus., but may 
liave been to the S., at the modern Heit Jala^ 
near which are remarkable stone cairns. See 
SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 

GALLIC (FaXX/w^, Ac 18).—Son of M. Annmus 
Seneca, a Roman eques and rhetorician, brother 
of Seneca the philosopher, and uncle of Lucan the 
poet. Ho was born at Cordova, but came with his 
father to Rome in the reign of Tiberius. Origin¬ 
ally called M. Annaius Novatus, he was adopted 
by, and took the name of, L. Junius Gallio (Dio C. 
lx. 36). Under Claudius he became proconsul * of 
Achaia, probably through the influence of Seneca, 
who was Nero’s tutor, and also perhaps, as Renan 
suggests, on account of his ‘ haute culture hcll6n- 
ique.* He entered on office at Corinth during St. 
Paul’s first visit to the city, c, a.d. 62-53. An attack 
• The title indiciates that Achaia was a ecnatorlal province, 
and illuBtratee the writer's accuracy; for under Tiberius ana 
Calig^ula it had been imperially governed (Tac. Ann. 76), and 
under Nero it received temporary ‘liberty’ in 66 or 67 a.d. 
(Suet. ATero, 24). Claudius transferred the province to the 
Senate in 44 a.d. 
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of fever, which he attributed to the climate, led 
to his departure, and to a sea-voyage for his health 
(Sen. Ep, 104); eventually he retunied to Rome 
(Dio C. Ixi. 8,f. ). Seneca’s high position after Nero’s 
accession in 64 would secure for G. a continuance 
of court favour, and he may be the L. Junius to 
whom a wax tablet found at Pompeii refers as 
consul under that emperor. Pliny {HN xxxi. 
38) reineinbered a voyage of G. ‘post consulatuin,’ 
on account of blooi-expcctoration. When Nero 
constrained Seneca to kill himself (A.D. 65), G. 
begged for his own life (Tac. Ann. xv. 73), and 
was spared at the time ; but afterwards he and his 
brother Mela (JiUcan’s father) became victims.* 
With apparent timidity G. united singular amia¬ 
bility. Seneca (who dedicates to G. his De ira and 
Dc vita hcaia) writes ; ‘ Nemo mortalium uni tarn 
dulcis est quam hie omnibus ’; he eulogizes him, 
also, as free from vice, impervious to flattery, and 
one whom to love to the utmost was to love too 
little {Q.N. iv. Pr.). His reputation for wit is 
attested by Dio, who refers (lx. 35), about 160 
years after G.’s death, to a ‘jocua urbauissimus’ 
of his t as still current. 

Soon after G.’s arrival at Corinth, a band of 
Jews, provoked by the conversion of Crispus, the 
ruler of their synagogue, and relying, probably, 
on the new proconsul’s complaisance, dragged St. 
Paul before his tribunal, clamouring for judgment 
gainst a man who ‘persuaded men to worsliip 
God contrary to the (Mosaic) law.’ Judaism was 
a ‘ religio licita,’ and entitled to protection; but 
G. saw in St. Paul’s alleged offence only the out¬ 
come of some internal religious disputation among 
the Jews, and neither a civil wrong done to the 
complainers(d5f/c7;/Aa) nor an outrage against public 
morality (l)q.dioi'ipyrjfxa irovrjpdv). He declined to hear 
St. Paul’s defence in a cose which called for no 
judicial intervention, and contemptuously drove 
the accusers from his judgment-seat. W^licn the 
Greek by-standers,^ without special interest, prob¬ 
ably, in the apostle, but readily showing their 
animus against the unpopular Jews, seized and 
beat Sosthencs, the successor of Crispus and the 
ringleader presumably of the disturbance, G. re¬ 
frained from interi)osing; the Jews, he doubtless 
considered, would not be the worse for being thus 
taught to keep their religious disputes to them¬ 
selves. To this assault on Sosthenes, not to the 
Christian faith, the statement ‘ G. cared for none 
of these things’ directly refers ; but it is not likely 
that he interested himself further in St. Paul or his 
doctrine; and it is no more than possible that a 
report alxiiit the apostle by G. to Seneca helped 
afterwards to lead to a personal connexion, itself 
doubtful, between Seneca and St. Paul (Lightf. 
Phil. Exc. ii.). G.’s Roman justice protected, but 
his Roman pride would ignore, the man to whose 
incidental association witli him his own notability 
is mainly due. 

Lithraturh.—A dd to reff. above, Ilausrath, art. ‘GalHo/ In 
Sohenkers Bib.-Lex. v. ii.; Varmr, Seekersa/ter God,j)v. lG-21; 
lUinsay, St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 267-2tJl. On Gallio aa a 

S Ofisible link of connexion between St. Paul and Seneca, 
elpke, JH FainiliaHtate P. et S.; Aubertln, St^nlique et St. 

H. Cowan. 

GALLOWS.— See Hanging, and Crimes and 
PUNISHMBNTS, vol. i. p. 626*. 

* So Dio 0. Ixii. 25. .Terome places O.’s death (by compulaoiy 
suicide) prior to Seneca’s {Add. to Chron. Euseb. p. 1<51, eu. 
Seal.). 

t when Claudius was poisoned by his wife Agrippina, O., 
alludln];!; to the deiflcalion of enuKTors, an<i to the custom of 
dragging criminals by a hook to the Tiber, spoke of Claudius as 
‘unco in cmlum raptum.’ 

t Tlio word ‘Greeks’ is not in the oldest MSS, but Is prob¬ 
ably a correct gloss. Kwald, however (I7wf. Isr. vli. ysO), refers 
to the Jews the assault on Sosthenes, whom he identifies with 
the Sosthencs of 1 Go 1, and regards as already in sympathy 
with St Paul. 


OAMAEL (A ra/xaTjX, B Y&iirikoi)^ 1 Es 8*®.— In 
Ezr 8® Danikl (which see, No. 2). 

GAMALIEL (^^<’^ 95 , VaiJLa\L'fi\=^ Reward of God). 
—1. The son of Pedahzur, and ‘prince of the 
children of Manaaseh ’ (Nu P® 2®® 7*^’ ^ 10'-^). 2. ‘ A 
Pharisee ... a doctor of the law, had in honour of 
all the people,’ who intervened in the Sanhedrin 
on behalf of Peter and the other apostles (Ac 5^'®®), 
and the instructor of Saul of Tarsus (Ac 22^). This 
Gamaliel is generally identified with the famous 
Rabbi Gamaliel, the grandson of Hillel the 
founder of the more liberal of the two schools into 
which the Pharisees were divided. IIo is known in 
Jewish Avritings as Gamaliel ha-zaktn, i.o. tJie older^ 
to distinguish him from his grandson Gamaliel II., 
and from his high character and learning was the 
first of the seven Jewish doctors who werelionoured 
with the title of Rabban (our Rabbi or Master). 
All that we can learn of Gamaliel proves him to 
have been an open-minded, liberal man, though 
some of the anecdotes usually cited in support of 
this, such as the story of the Statue and the Bath 
quoted by Conybeare and Howson, are now known 
to refer to his grandson Gamaliel ii. How far, 
however, he was in advance of his times is shown 
by his studies in Greek literature, wliicli by the 
narrower Rabbis was put on the same level as 
Egyptian thauniaturgy, and by various humane 
enactments. Tims he laid it down that the poor 
heathen should have the same rights as the poor 
Jews in gathering the gleanings after harvest, and 
that the Jews on meeting the heathen should 
extend to thorn the customary greeting, ‘Peace 
be with you,’ even on tlieir feast days, when 
they wore mostly engaged in worshipping their 
idols; while to him are also ascribed certain laws 
to protect wives against unj)rincipled husbands, 
and widows against unscrupulous children (see 
Ginsburg in Kittd's Bill. Cyel.y art. ‘Gamaliel’). 
In view of all tliis, it is easy to understand the 
attitude which Gamaliel adopted in the Sanhedrin 
on the occasion of the apostles’ trial ; although 
even there his conduct must be traced rather to a 
prudential dread of violent measures than to a 
spirit of systematic tolerance. There is nothing 
certainly to prove that he had at any time a 
decided leaning towards Christianity, and the 
traditions that ho was a secret disciple (Clement, 
Recogn. i. 66), and was baptized by Peter anti Paul 
(Phot. Cod. 171, p. 199), are now universally re¬ 
jected. He died, as lie had lived, a strict Jew; and 
so great was his reputation that, according to the 
Mishna {Sola, ix. 15), ‘with the death of (jJainaliel 
the reverence for the law ceased, and purity and 
abstinence died away.’ It is right to adtf that 
Baur and the Tubingen school find it so diflicult 
to reconcile Gamaliel’s attitude in Ac 5 with the 
nersccuting spirit afterwards shown by Saul, then 
his pupil, lliat they pronounce the whole passage 
unhistorical. But do pupils never in later years 
diverge from their teachers’ doctrines ? And may 
not special circumstances have arisen in connexion 
with the appearance of Stephen which called forth 
a fanatic zeal in Saul little in accord with his early 
training ? 

Literature.— Lechler, Apost. and Post-Apost. Times, I. 70. 
n. 1; Farrar, Life and IKorA: of St. Paul, i., Excursus v. ‘ Gamaliel 
and the School of Tubinjfen’; Schiirer, HJP ii. i. 183, 823, 
303 f. For the Jewish roferencos to G., Ginsburjf, In the art. 
above cited, refere TOccially to Frankel, llodegetica tn Mischnam^ 
Lipgiw, 18511, p. 67 ft. G. MiLUQAN. 

'X 

; \GAMES do not ajipear in the Scrijiturcs of the 
Jewish people witli anything like the same 
frequency as on the monuments and in the ancient 
literature of Egypt and Greece and Rome. Of 
I public games like those of ancient Greece there is 
I no mention in tlie OT, although in the Maccabsean 
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period we read that Jason the high priest (2 Mac 
in his zeal for the introduction of Greek 
customs, obtained the authority of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to set up a Greek place of exercise, and 
form a body of youths to be trained therein. His 
conduct in this is severely condemned, for it is 
said of him and of the priests under his influence 
that * tliey had no more any zeal for the services 
of the altar, but, despising the sanctuary and 
neglecting the sacrifices, they hasten to enjoy that 
winch was unlawfully provided in the palnestra, 
after the summons or the discus; thinking of no 
account the honours of their fathers, and thinking 
the glories of the Greeks best of all * (2 Mac 4^^* ^®). 

of children’s games there are but few traces. 
It is given by the prophet Zeehariah as a token of 
the peace and prosperity that should one day bless 
Jerusalem, that the ‘ streets of the city shall be 
full of boys and girls playing in the streets thereof ’ 
(Zee 8®). What their games might be the prophet 
does not say. One of the diversions of Jewish 
children, we know from the Talmud, was imitating 
the doings of their elders ; and Jesus has made us 
familiar with children playing at marriages and 
funerals, ‘calling one to another, and saying, We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; we 
have mourned to you, and ye have not wept* 
(Mt IH"', Lk 7^‘). The children seem also to have 
amused themselves with living creatures. ‘Wilt 
thou play with him as with a bird ; or wilt thou 
bind him for thy maidens?’ is God’s remonstrance 
addressed to Job (Job 41°), where He asks the patri¬ 
arch if ho could make a plaything of the crocodile, 
as the child docs of a bird. Dancing was a diver¬ 
sion of children as well as of grown-up people (.lob 
21 ^^). The Talmud speaks oi games in which the 
children played with nuts, and, taking this in con¬ 
nexion with the i)rovcrbial Latin expression rcliu’ 
(jnterc nuces, we may have a reference to it in St. 
Paul’s words, ‘ When I was a child, I spake as a 
child, I understood as a child, I thought as a 
child; but when I became a man, I put away 
childish things ’ (1 Co 13"). 

Of manly sports among the Jews the traces 
are likewise few. Archerg seems to have been 
practised as a sport as well as cultivated for the re¬ 
quirements of war. The uncertainty of the render¬ 
ing in 2 S does not allow us to use it as evidence, 
but Job seems to have it in mind when he complains 
(Job 16^'^’^^), ‘God hath set me up for his mark; 
his arrows compass me round about’ ; and we find 
the same image in La 3^^ ‘ He hath bent his bow, 
and set me as a mark for the arrow.’ The use of 
the sling^ which j)layed an important part in the 
military training of the Israelite (Jg 20*®, 1 S 17^®, 

1 Ch 12^ 2 Ch 20^'*), must have demanded con¬ 
siderable practice, especially in the case of the left- 
handed Benjaniites, who ‘ could sling stones at an 
hairbreadth and not miss.’ A sport which was 
common among the youths of Palestine in the 
time of Jerome is described by him as consisting 
of raising stones of great weight to the knees, to 
the shoulders and the head, and above the head, 
according to their strength, wrestlers being matched 
against each other according to this test. It lias 
been supposed by E'Nvald and others that ‘the 
burdensome stone ’ of Zee 12'* is to be explained by 
the practice thus described by Jerome, being some¬ 
thing like the ‘ putting stone ’ of Highland games 
in Scotland ; but the allusion may be simply to a 
weight that is too lieavy to be borne, and danf^crous 
to those who meddle with it (compare Dn 2^^ Mt 
21^). The discus, as we have seen, was introduced 
with other Grecian exercises by Jason the high 
priest in the Maccaba‘an times (2 Mac 4*^- *®). It 
was a flat, circular slab of stone, or of wood, or of 
bronze, of considerable weight. A specimen in 
the British Museum is said to weigh about 12 
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pounds. The throwing of the discus was one of 
the essential exercises of the pentathlic contests. 
It was thrown from a low platform known as the 
/3aX/5/y, and the man who threw it the greatest 
distance was the ^^dnne^. A skilful athlete, by 
putting all his weight into the throw, would some¬ 
times nurl it more than a hundred feet. The 
attitude of the player and the manner of holding 
the discus is seen in Myron’s celebrated statue (3 
the 8L(TKo^6\ost shown in books of Greek antiquities. 
Their devotion to this sport and the other exorcises 
of the Grecian pentathlon, even to the neglect of 
the services of the altar, brought great unpopularity 
to Jason the high priest and his brethren of the 
priesthood, and Jason has been handed down to us 
as ‘ that ungodly man, and no high priest.’ 

Huntingy as a diversion, was not pursued till 
the days of Herod, who greatly favoured the 
introduction of Greek and lioman customs; and 
the Talmud gives strong warning against it. The 
thmtrCy too, was condemned as sternly by the 
Talmud as by Tertullian ; and it was a hope of the 
days of Messiah that the buildings devoted by the 
Romans to theatrical representations would be 
turned into seminaries for the study of the law. 
Josephus {Ant, XV. viii. 1), speaking of the theatre 
and the amphitheatre built by Herod at Jerusalem, 
declares both of them to be in direct antagonism to 
the sentiment of the .Jewish people. 

Music .and song fall to be treated rather in con¬ 
nexion with worship, but they were largely culti¬ 
vated, as was also the dancey .as a source of enjoy¬ 
ment. At the vintage merrymakings (Jg 2P'), 
at the gatherings of the young men in the city 
gate (La 5*“*), at triumphal processions (.Jg 11®*, 
1 S 18®), at celebrations of victory (Ex 15-^*), at 
the accession of kings (1 K 1*®), and at domestic 
rejoicings (.Ter 31*, Lk IS''^), music and singing, 
and oftentimes dancing, were called in to give 
expression to the gladness of such occasions. 

Story-telling and riddles were a common diversion 
of the ancient Hebrews, as they are of the Arabs 
to this day (Jg 14*^, Ezk 17% 1 Iv 10*). Feasts and 
wcdding-p.arties were enlivened by such amuse¬ 
ments. Samson’s riddle (Jg 14*2), with his wager 
that the guests w ill not be aiJfle to answer it within 
a week, is a specimen of the kind of tiling that was 
common. As to games of chance and of skilly the J ews 
seem not to have known them till they learned them 
from theGreeks. The soldiers who, perhaps by means 
of the dice, cast lots for the seamless robe of Jesus, 
were Roman soldiers. There Avas a game among 
the ancient Greeks (see Liddell and Scott under 
icoXXajSl^w), in which one person covered his eyes 
and guessed which of his companions struck him ; 
and a similar game .among the ancient Egyptians 
(Wilkinson, ii. 59), in which a man knelt with his 
face to the ground and had to guess who struck 
him on the back. Was this the idea of the insult 
offered, 'when the men that held Jesus blindfolded 
Him, and struck Him on the face and blasphemously 
asked Him, ‘ Prophesy, who is it that smote thee? ’ 
(Lk 22®*). 

In NT, cspeciallv in the Acts and in the Epistles 
of St. Paul, the allusions are almost exclusively to 
the games and athletic contests of ancient Greece. 
We do read in the Epistle of St. James of ‘the 
crown of life which tlie Lord hath promised to 
them that love him’ (Ja 1*^), but the allusion can 
be exiflained from Jewish ideas without reference 
to Greek games. In the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(12** 2) we have the imagery of the assemblv {vl<poi 
fiapTOp(ap)y of the contest {dydbr)y of the race {rpex<^p-^v)y 
of the training {6yKov dTroSlfievoi TrdvTa), of the 
absorbed and eager racers {d^opujpr €s)y all most 
I vividly set before us. It is m connexion with 
St. Paul, however, that these allusions are moat 
I frequent and distinct. Wherever the great 
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apostle travelled among the cities of the Greeks, 
at Corinth, at Ephesus, at Athens, the atliletic 
contests in Avhich all the kindreds of the Grecian 
people took such pride met his eye, and furnished 
him with his aptest and most cfleclive illustrations 
of the Christian life. The gymnasium or place of 
training, and the stadium or racecourse, were con¬ 
spicuous and familiar in every considerable city. 

The foot-race occupies tlie largest place in the 
imagery of the apostle, as it was the contest 
wliich of all the Grecian games aroused the deepest 
interest and the keenest excitement. In his 
addresses reported in the Acts of the Apostles, »St. 
Paul alludes to the foot-race,—describing John the 
Baptist as ‘fulfilling his course’ (5/)6/>tos, Ac 111-®), 
ana speaking of himself as counting not even life 
dear unto him that he may Hnish his course {5/)6goy) 
with joy (Ac 20 -^). In his Epistles the image 
occurs again and again. In his very first Epistles 
he asks the prayers of the Tliessalonians that the 
word of ‘ the Lord mav run {rptxv) be glorified * 
(2 Th KV). In his last, when the crown is full in 
view, he writes to Timothy, saying, ‘ I have fought 
the good light (jbv KaXbv dyCcva .); I have linislied 
the course ’ {ibv bnofiou) (2 Ti 4 ^- ®). His whole career 
as an apostle and as a follower of Christ, and that 
of his converts, is a race; ho is anxious ‘lest by 
any means he should run, or had run, in vain’ 
(Gal 2^); ho ho])es to rejoice ‘in the day of Christ 
that he had not run in vain ’ (Ph 2*^); ‘ ye did 
run well,’ is his remonstrance to the Galatians; 

‘ who hath hindered you, that ye should not obey 
the trutli ? ’ (Gal 

In the Epistles to the Philippians and the Cor¬ 
inthians his employment of the imagery of thegames 
reaches its higliest point: ‘Not as though 1 had 
already attained, either were already perfect; but 
this one tiling I do, forgetting those tilings which 
are behind, and reaehing fortli {tTreKTeLvbfxevos) unto 
those things which are before, I press (^tw/cw) toward 
the mark {(TKoirbu), for the prize (/Spa^etoi/) of the 
high calling (r^s /cXVjdtws) of God in Christ 
Jesus’ (Ph ; ‘Know ye not that they which 
nin in a race {ol (rTa51(prpfxoi'Tes) run all, but one 
obtnincth the prize? So run, that ye may obtain. 
And every man that striveth in the games (Tray 6 
dywvi^b/xei'o^) is temperate in all things {^yKpareijerai 
irdyra). Now they do it that they may obtain a 
corruptible crown, but wo an incorruptible {(pOaprbv 
aTi<f>avov . . . &(p$apTov). I therefore so run, as not 
uncertainly; so fight I (ttuactciW, passing from the 
racer to the boxer), as not beating the air; but I 
buffet (uTTWTTid^w) my body, and bring it into bond¬ 
age {dovXayuyyCb ); lest by any means, after that I 
have preached to others (/cT/pc^as, having summoned 
others to the contest), I myself should be rejected 
[ddbKifiost driven in disgrace from the games as not 
having contended in accordance witli the rules)’ 
(1 Co KV). 'fhe imagery in these passages 
is unusually full and rich. The strenuous, exciting, 
and definite purpose of the racer, the self-control 
imposed during the period of training, with the 
punishment of the bod^ to make it more fit, tlic 
prize, the crown, the reward of the victor, the call 
to ithe contest, and the proclamation of the con¬ 
ditions, the chance of final disgrace if these are not 
properly observed (comi>are 2 Ti 2^®), are all set 
fortli with a vividness that must have brought home 
powerfully and imprc.ssively, to those who were 
familiar with the Istlimian and Olympian games, 
the lessons of Christian instniction wliich the 
apostle wished to convey. 

In other passages there are allusions to the 
onlookers (1 Co 4*^), to the umpire or judge (Col 3^® 
Bpa^ivirii ); cf. TfarajSpa/SeccTw or Col 2‘® and notes of 
Lightfoot and Abbott; 2 Ti 4® 6 6fKaioy /cpirijs), to the { 
joy of victory (Ac 20^^). To the gladiatorial spec- I 
tades of the amphitheatre, St. Paul makes wdiat! 


we may take to be a figurative reference (1 Co 16" 
iOT^pLoixdxn^o. iv ’E0^<r(p). At Ephesus St. Paul came 
in contact with the directors of the games held in 
the city of Diana. The Asiarchs (Ac 19^^ tlvH koX 
tCov *A<riapxtby 6pTCi avT(p <pl\oi) mentioned as friendly 
to the apostle have long been one of the puzzles 
of commentators, but it is now certain (see Hicks 
in his Ancient Greek Inscriptiom in the BM, iii. 
2, p. 81; and Ramsay, The Church in the Roman 
Empire j ch. vii., and art. Asiarch) that those 
ollicials were the high priests of the worship offered 
to the Roman emperors within the province of 
Asia. The cities of the province joined together in 
an a.s.sociation for the worship of the emperors, and 
the head of the association was styled high priest 
and Asiarch. In this capacity he had to furnish 
every year funds for the celebration of the pro¬ 
vincial games in honour of the reigning Caisar, 
and it appears that as the cult of the Cuisars and 
the worsliip of Diana were in close alliance, the 
games in honour of both would coincide, and be 
licld in the month Arteniision—the month of May, 
sacred to Diana. 

LiTHRATiTRK.—Low, DiA Lebensaltcr ill der Jiidischen Litera¬ 
ture 187r>; Howson, Metaphors of at. Paul, ch. iv, ; Percy 
Gardner, Chapters in crcAk History, ch. ix. ; Kitto, Smith, 
Ilerzotf, art. ‘Games.* ThOMAS NICOL. 

OAMMADIM (o'l’?5).—A term of very doubtful 
meaning, occurring in Ezk ‘The Gammadirn 
(AV -iniA*) were in thy towers.’ No place of the 
name of Gammad is known, but a proper name is 
what the context seems to demand. I’robably, 
CorniH’s conjecture (Zemarites, Gn 10^®) is as 
good as any. Lagarde {Onom. Baer. ii. 95) proposes 
onDi (they of Gomer, Cappadocians [?J). liVin 
‘valorous men,’ althougli supported by Gesenius 
{Thes. 292), has not commended itself to the 
majority of scholars. LXX has </>i'Aaxer; Synini. 
apiiears to have read D'^fp dii, ‘ and also Medes.’ 

GAMUL (Vica ‘weaned’).—A chief of the Levites, 
and head of the 24th course of priests, 1 Ch 24^’. 
See Genealogy. 

GARDEN (13, properly ‘ enclosure ’; nji, const. n 3 J 
in Ca 6^^ Est 1® V' ® ; Ai}7ros).— These terms appear to 
have been luactically equivalent to the Armenian 
pardes (o-nqs Neh 2“, Ca 4^®, Ee 2® [all]), which in 
Asia Minor to-day is applied equally to flower and 
vegetable mirdeiis, ordiards, nark.s, and pleasure 
grounds. The garden plantca eastward in Eden 
(Gn 2®) combined the features of all; and these 
were present in the Jewish idea of paradise, 
irapddeiaos (Lk 23^®), which in rabbinical language 
was pyp. They ligure again in Mohammed’s 
descriptions oiel-Janneh, ‘ the garden,’ the Moslem 
paradise, wherein flowing fountains, full rivers, 
shady trees, and abundant fruits are constantly 
named as attractions to ‘the ftaithful.’ 

Gardens are usually enclosed by hedges, dry- 
stone dykes with a layer of thorns built in near 
the top, or by walls of compressed mud, dried in 
the sun, as are the celebratea gardens that encircle 
Damascus. The cactus, or prickly pear, is a com¬ 
mon hedge in the warmer districts. Its multi¬ 
tudinous sharp spines oiler a splendid defence 
against intruders ; but it is apt soon to become a 
harbour for venomous things. If one break 
through £uch a fence, he need not be surprised if a 
serpent bite him (Ec 10®). A mud-built hut, or 
liooth of wattled twigs, is erected for the watch¬ 
man within the enclosure. The ndtUr^ or ‘ watch¬ 
man,* is the modern representative of the ijfl 
(Job 27^®). He is not the gardener, but one who 
guards the fruits and vegetables from pillage. The 
gardener is named only once directly in Scripture, 
iciprou/)6j (Jn 20^®). But gardening as a means of 
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livelihood has always been a popular calling in the 
East. 

Patches of land thus enclosed were cultivated 
by most families in ancient times. Now, in Pales¬ 
tine, they are found only in the environs of larger 
towns. In some parts of Asia Minor every house 
has its own garden. 

Kings and men of wealth had extensive and 
beautiful gardens adjoining or near to their resi¬ 
dences. ‘The king’s gardens* at Jerusalem 
(2 K 25^, Neh lay in the fat valley S.E., close 
by the Pool of Siloam. Recent excavation shows 
that the western wall of the pool may have been 
the parapet of ‘ the stairs that go down from the 
city of David,’ Neh {PEFSt, Jan. 1897, p. 13 ; 
Oct. 1897, p. 264). The gate Gennath (Jos. BJ 
V. iv. 2) possibly took its name from the fact that 
it led to the gardens outside the city. It seems 
to have stood some distance E. of the Jaila gate, 
where Uzziah once erected a tower of defence 
(2 Ch 26*^). With the exception of the rose gardens, 
which had existed from the days of the prophets 
(Is 35^), no gardens were found in later Jerusalem, 
on account of the evil odour arising from decaying 
weeds and the manure employed. They crept up, 
however, close to the walls. Titus, incautiously 
venturing near to view the city, was surprised by 
the Jews, and escaped with difficulty, being en¬ 
tangled among the garden trenches and hedges 
which ran out from the walls (Jos. BJ V. ii. 2). 
JfoheUth speaks of planting great gardens and 
making pools for watering them (Ec 2®). Tradi¬ 
tion locates these in Wady Artdsy S. of Bethlehem. 
Three gigantic reservoirs, lying in the head of the 
vale, are supplied by a series of springs. From 
these the gardens below were watered; a supply 
also being carried to Jerusalem in conduits. These 
seem to be indicated by Josephus {Ant. VIII. vii. 3) 
when he speaks of a place Etham, about 60 fur¬ 
longs from the city, with fine gardens, abounding 
in rivulets of water, whither Solomon used to drive 
in state in the early morning. The floor of the 
valley is still cultivated by the villagers of Artds^ 
and yields richly, but the surrounding slopes are 
rocky and bare. Possibly, there is a trace of the 
ancient delights of this neighbourhood in the name 
of a contiguous height, called by the Arabs Jchd 
el-Fureidis, ‘jMount of the little Paradise.* From 
the Targura on Ec 2® we learn that Solomon in¬ 
dulged his splendid tastes by cultivating in these 
gardens foreign trees and plants, ‘ which the 
goblins and demons brought out of India.’ But 
the Targumist seems to identify these with * the 
king’s gardens * mentioned above. * The boundary,* 
he says, ‘was from the wall that is in Jerusalem, 
by the bank of the waters of Siloam.* The mow¬ 
ing of exotics is paralleled by the monks of Sinai, 
but for a different reason. They are Greeks, not 
Arabs. And so, as Dean Stanley says {Sinai and 
Palestiney p. 62), one ‘ sees in the gardens the pro¬ 
duce, not of the desert or of Egypt, but of the isles 
of Greece; not the tamarisk, or the palm, or the 
acacia, but the olive, the almond tree, the apple 
tree, the poplar, and the cypress of Attica and 
Corcyra.* 

Ahasuerus is said to have entertained all the 
notables of his empire with many and varied 
splendours, for seven days, in the garden attached 
to his palace (Est P‘®). For the pleasure of his 
queen, the king of Babylon constructed the re¬ 
nowned ‘hanging gardens,* the Kpe^aerTbs veuxideKros 
of Berosus (quoted by Jos. c. Ap. i. 19). J^oakim, 
a rich Jew of the Captivity, ‘had a fair garden 
joining unto his house * (Sus ®), in the seclusion of 
which were all conveniences for bathing (v.^®). Of 
gardens on this princely scale there is an excellent 
illustration in et-BaMek, the palace built for him¬ 
self by Abdullah Pasha near Acre. It is sur¬ 


rounded by a ^eat extent of ground, beautifully 
laid out, wherein are reservoirs of water, and multi¬ 
tudinous conduits to all parts of the enclosure. 
Flowers of every hue brighten the soil; fruit trees 
vie with each other in season, offerin|» their 
tempting burdens; the homelier vegetables also 
have their place. The pleasant pathways, and 
retired and shady nooks, under embowering 
greenery, make a very paradise amid the exposed 
plain. 

Egypt was compared to ‘a garden of herbs,’ 
watered ‘with the foot*; Palestine was a land 
‘ which drinketh water of the rain of heaven * 
(Dt ID^). Gardens could be made in Egypt 
wherever water could bo led from the river. The 
round was divided into compartments by little 
anks of earth, along whi(;h ran the water 
channels. One side of the bank was broken down 
with the foot, allowing the water to flow into the 
division: the breach repaired with the foot, the 
stream was led into the next division, and so on 
until all were refreshed. This process may be 
seen to-day. In Palestine, for the most part, the 
presence of a spring, or a capacious cistern, was 
essential to the existence of a garden. In the 
Jordan Valley the river attbrded abundant streams, 
which, carrying beauty and fertility with them, 
made the plain as ‘ the garden of the Lord * 
(Gn BP®). Bub such gardens as those of Hebron, 
Nablfls, and Jenin—wherein we have a reminiscence 
of old Kn-gannim (Ca 4^®)—are created by the 
^rin"s that gurgle up from under the mountains. 
The luxuriant groves around Jalla depend upon 
deep wells, whence the water is raised by a chain 
of buckets revolving on a whecd, turned usually by 
a span of mules. The wheels are of rude con¬ 
struction, the pinions often being formed of broken 
branches, and the creaking they make is not 
charming. The water is stored in a large tank, 
connected with the gardens by a network of 
cemented channels. Towards evening the outflow 
is opened, and throughout the orchards is heard 
the musical ripple of running water, and light 
fibres dart among the trees, guiding the streams 
whither they will. 'This familiar scene is reflected 
in the proverb, ‘ the king’s heart is in the hand of 
the Lord as the watercourses. He turneth it 
whithersoever he will’ (Pr 2P). Wisdom in her 
benolicent power is compared to a ‘stream from a 
river,* and ‘a conduit into a garden* (Sir 24®^). 
Gardens, with plentiful supplies of water, were 
to the Oriental suggestive symbols of prosperity. 
Balaam likens the spreading tents of Israel to 
‘ gardens by the river side * (Nu ‘24®). The house 
of Jacob restored to favour shall be ‘ like a watered 
garden* (Is 68“, Jer 3D®). By foul idolatries the 
sap of manhood is dried up, and men become ‘ as a 
garden that hath no water * (Is 1®®). 

Cucumbers, melons, leeks, onions, and garlic, so 
common in Egypt (Nu 11®), and probably also 
lettuce and enefive, were grown in Palestine, to¬ 
gether with such plants as coriander (Ex 16®^ 
Nu ID), caper (Ec 12® RV), camphire or henna 
(Ca D’*), cummin (Is Mt 23®®), mustard 

(Mt 13®^»*®), anise (Mt 23®®), and rue (Lk ID®). 
Vines clung to almost every hillside. In olden 
times the mulberry, olive, fig, pomegranate, 
almond, and walnut (Ca 6^^) were well known. 
The tapp'dMh, (Ca 2®* ® T) was probably the apricot. 
To these the Mishna adds the quince, the citron, 
the medlar, and the service (CAwaim, i. 4). To-day 
tlie orange, lemon, and peach grow luxuriantly in 
the CTOves, e.g. at Jana, Sidon, and Damascus. 
The banana flourishes at Sidon ; while apples and 
pears are cultivated with moderate success. The 
e^g plani^ he tomato, and the potato, together 
with the k ely cabbage, are found in almost 
every gardeik ^ee further under Food. 
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The gardens, with their shady foliage, have 
always been a favourite retreat for the people 
during the hotter seasons. It was reckoned a 
token of public i>eaco and security, wlien a man 
could sit without fear under Ids vine and fig tree, 
the two often growing together (Mic 4“*, Zee 
Many family meals are eaten under the shelter of 
spreading fig and mulberry. In the cool of the 
\lay companies assemble in the gardens ; as dark¬ 
ness falls, the ligld of a lamp swung on a bougli 
twinkles through tlie greenery ; and sounds of 
laughter and son«^, accompanied by the twanging 
of the oudy or the shrill voice of the pipe, are 
borne far upon the quiet air. When the fruits 
are ripening, tiud until they are safely gathered, 
many make their beds under the fruit trees. 

The secluded recesses among clustering trees 
and bushes made the gardens a popular resort for 
purposes of devotion. They were often the haunts 
of idolatrous worship (Is 1-^ 65® GO’’). Baruch 
(6’") compares the idols, ‘ gods of wood,’ set up in 
tlie garclens, with the ‘scarecrow,’ Tpo^aaKdviov, 
‘in a garden,’ which ‘ keepeth notldn^.’ An 
abidiiiL^ charm clings to the slopes of Olivet, be¬ 
cause Jesus * ofttimes resorted . . . with his dis¬ 
ciples ’ to a gjirden there (Jn 18^, Lk 22®®), where 
linger the deathless memories of Getiisemane. 
The Moslem who spreads his little carpet, and 
solemnly prays to Allali under the shade of the 
trees lie tends, is true lieir to the ancient tradi¬ 
tion of the Orient. 

The garden sometimes contained the family 
tomb or burial-cave. In the garden of Uzza both 
Manassoh and his son Anion found sepulture 
(2 K 2P®2P^). Nor can we forget that in the 
place where Jesus ‘ was crucilied there was a 
garden, and in tlie garden a new tomb, wherein 
was never man yet laid. There . . . they laid 
Jesus’(Jn 19**-'‘®’) W. Kwino. 

GAREB (3-13).—One of David’s ‘Thirty ’ (2S 23'»®, 
1 Ch ID®). Like Ira, in the same ver.se, he is de¬ 
scribed as an Ithrite ('l^^n), i.e. a member of one 
of the families of Kiriath-jearim (1 Ch 2®®). In 
notices of this kind, however, it is more usual to 
give the name of the locality to which the warrior 
belonged, and we should probably read with Wellh., 
in both cases, ‘of Yattir’ (’in:n), a town in the 
liill-country of Judah (Jos 15^ 2D**, cf. I S 30®^). 
See Ira. J. F. Stenning. 

GAREB (3*13).—A hill near Jerusalem, Jer 31®®. 
Its situation is uncertain, bein^ located by some, 
e.g. Riehm and Graf, to the S.W., while others 
place it to the N. of the capital. At the present 
day there is a Wady Gourab to the W. of Jeru- 
eafem. (See Neubauer, G6og. du Talmud^ p. 150). 

GARLAND.— See Crown. 

GARLIC (DiB> ri <rKSpda, allia). —The bulb- 
lets of Allium sativum, L., still known in Arabic by 
the cognate thilm. It is now, as in the day.s of 
the ancient Egyptians (Nu 11®), a favourite addi¬ 
tion to the complex stews and the roasts of the 
Orientals. It is cultivated everywhere in the 
East. Too often the natives reek with its stale, 
penetrating odour. G. E. Post. 

GARMENT.— See Dress. 

GARMITE ('pq^P)-— A gentilic name applied in a 
totally obscure sense to Keilah in 1 Ch 4^®. The 
text in the LXX in hopelessly confused (cf. Swete’s 
ed., and see Kittel’s note in Haupt’s Sacred Bks. of 

on 

GARNER. —Garner, which is now archaic if not 


obsolete, and granary, the form now in use, both 
come from Lat. grnnaria, a storehouse for grain 
(itself from granum, a grain, corn), the former 
through the Fr. gernicr, a variant of grenier, the 
latter directly. Garner occurs in plii. Ps 144^* 
(□’ 119 , the only occurrence); J1 (nn>*’iN, a common 
word, used both of stores of ai^ kind and of store¬ 
houses for any purpose; the Eng. word ‘gamer* 
Is narrower in meaning); and Sir (rA dirodoxeta 
-ta B*“]; a word peculiar to Sir, w here it 
occurs also 39^^ EV ‘ receptacles,’ Cowley and 
Neubauer ‘treasure’; and 50® EV ‘cistern’; it 
is also of wider use than ‘gamer,’ being applied 
in the last two cases to receptacles for water). 
In NT ‘garner’ is used in the sing., Mt3^® = Lk 3^’ 
{uToOillKTj, elsewhere in NT tr^ ‘barn,’ Mt 6 ®® 13®®, 
Lk 12^®-®^). Chaucer {Frol, to Caut. Talcs, 592) 
says of the Bove, ‘Wei coudo he kepe a gerner 
and a binne ’; and T. Adams, Works, i. 87, says, 
‘ The Lord sends grain, and the devil sends 
garners.’ 

RV retains the subst. in all those occurrences, 
and introduces the verb. Is 62® ‘They that have 
garnered it shall eat it’ (rr 9 ND ; AV ‘gathered,’ 
which RV uses for the verb which occurs 

in the same verse). J. Hastings. 

GARRISON.-See War. 

GAS {Vds, AV Gar), 1 Es 5®^.—Ilis sons w'ere 
among the ‘temple servants.’ The last nine 
names in this list, of whom Gas is one, have no 
corresponding names in the lists of Rzra and 
Nchemiah. The AV form is derived from the 
Aldine text. 

GASHMU (^ 09 * 3 , Toaefi, Nell 6 ®).—A form of the 
name Gk.shkm (w)iich .see), probably repre.senting 
the pronunciation of N. Arabian dialect. Proper 
names with the termination u (^) are found in 
Nal)atii‘an inscriptions. The words ‘ and Gashmu 
saith ’ do not occur in the older MSS «>f LXX (ABx*). 

11. A. White. 

GATAM (cry?).—The .son of Eliphaz (On 36^^ = 
1 Ch 1 ®^), and ‘duke’ of an Edomite clan (Gn 36^®) 
which has not been identified. 

GATE.-l. W, root ‘ cleave,* ‘ divide * (?); 
a gate or entrance of a camp (Plx 32®®), city (Jos 
20^), j)alace (Est 2^®), or temple (2 Ch 23®®) ; itiJXt;, 
porta. 2. yin Aram., only m Daniel. A gate or 
mouth as of a furnace (3®®). Gate of the King or 
Royal Court (2*®). Corresponding terms in Arabic 
and Turkish are u.sed of the califs and Turkish 
emperors, and of the Persian court (Gesen.); cf. 
Ovpa, fores, yjn ‘ porter,’ ‘ doorkeeper ’ (of the 
Temple), occurs in Ezr 7'^. The usual Heb. temi 
Is nyW. 3. rinp, root nnp ‘open.* The entrance of 
the gate of a city (Jos 20'*, Jg 9®®). 4. root 
‘ liang down ’; the leaf of a door, dual, folding 
doors such as the ^tes of a city ; ^Xter/as, valva. 
For Doorway and Door, and distinction between 
and nyv, see Housp:. 

* City gateways among the Greeks and Romans 
in later days appear to nave been principally used 
for making secure the city, but in early times 
among the Greeks and at all times in Syria they 
have been used for many public purposes, and 
were important positions m tlie economy of the 
state. Jerome says that as the Hebrews were for 
the most part employed in labouring in the field, 
it was wisely provided that a.ssemblio 8 should be 
held at the city gates, and justice administered 
there in a summary manner, that those labouring 
men who were busy at their work might lo.se no 
time, and that the country people might not be 
obliged to enter and spend tneir time there 
(Cruden, Cone. s. ‘ Gate ’). 
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The gate of the city in the early dawn of 
civilizauon was the orainary place of public re¬ 
sort for the transaction of business ana adminis¬ 
tration of justice, and for discussing the news, 
just as the doorway of the house was the place 
where private business was despatched and friendly 
greetings exchanged. It was also the place of the 
markets, where goods were exposed for sale. 

Gesenius gives the foil, explanation (s.v. ‘At 
the gates of cities there was the forum (nrn), where 
trials were held, and the citizens assembled, some 
of them for business and some to sit at leisure 
to look on and converse (Gn 19\ Ru 4^^ Pr 31^, 
La V); whence “ in the gate,” often for “ in the 
forum,” “ in judgment,” Dt 25’^, Jobf)^ 3P\ Ps 127®, 
Pr 22“^ Is 29“S Am 5^^* Cf. further Driver 

on Am 5^®. The word 3lrj is rendered by Gesenius 
—(1) a street, (2) opeti place, forum, t.e. an ample 
space at the gate of Oriental cities where trials 
were held, and wares set forth for sale, 2 Ch 32®; 
cf. Neh 8^- Ezr 10**. In RV * broad place * has 
been substituted in several instances for ‘ street ’; 
the tr“ proposed in QPB is * public place.* 

In the earliest days the city gate is mentioned 
as the place of public resort, where people met for 
business and to discuss news. Gn 19^ ‘ And Lot 
sat in the gate of Sodom ’; Gn 23^® ‘ Ephron the 
Hittite answered Abraham in the audience of the 
children of Ileth at the gate of his city *; Gn 34^ 
‘ And Harnor and Shechem his son came unto the 
gate of their city, and communed with the men of 
their city ’; 1 S 4^® ‘ Eli sat upon his seat by the 
side of the gate watching the way ’; 2 S 15^* ® 
* Absalom stme the hearts of the men of Israel at 
the gate of the city ’ ; Neh 8^ * Ezra the scribe read 
the law to the people gathered together into the 
broad place {forum) before the water ^ate.* 

The gate was also used for administration of 
justice, deliberation, and audience for kings, etc. 
l)t 2P® the stubborn and rebellious son is to be 
brought before the elders of the city at the gate; 
Dt 25^ if the man does not like to take his brother’s 
wife, she shall go up to the gate unto the elders ; 
Jos 20"* the manslayer shall declare his cause 
before the elders of the city of refuge at the enter¬ 
ing in of the gate; Ru 4^ Boaz consulted the 
elders at the gate concerning Ruth’s property; 
2 S 19® king David sat in the gate, and the people 
came before him ; 1 K 22^® the kings of Israel 
and Judah sat in an open place at the entrance 
of the gate of Samaria, and all the prophets 
prophesied before tliem ; Jer 38^ king Zedekiah 
sat in the gate of Benjamin ; La 6*^ ‘ The elders 
have ceased from the gate ’; Am 5^^ ‘Ye that 
athict the just, that take a bribe, and that turn aside 
the needy in the gate from their right ’; Zee 8^* 
‘Judge truth and the judgment of peace in your 
gates’; Ps 69^^ ‘They that sit in the gate speak 
against me.’ 

Until the battering-ram was perfected with its 
machinery, so as to be serviceable against heavy 
stone walls, the gate was the only pomt in a well- 
built city wall where a successful assault could be 
made, and there is constant reference in the Bible 
to ‘war in the gates’ (Jg 5®), and to them that 
turn the battle to the gate (Is 28®), and sliall 
speak with the enemies in the gate (Ps 127®, where, 
however, the enemies are perhaps only forensic). 

In the account of the assault on Abel-beth- 
maacah in the time of David, EV says that the 
people that were with Joab ‘ battered the wall to 
throw it down ’ (2 S 20'®); but the meaning of the 
Hebrew np'inci is doubtful. See Driver, 

Text of Sam. 265. Mention is made in Deuter¬ 
onomy (20'®*‘) of building bulwarks (*i'>!<i?, lit. ‘ siege,’ 
i.e. siegeworks) against a city in war; yet, even 
as late as the final taking of Jerusalem by the 
Assyrians (B.C. 688), the Itottering-ram was used 


against the gates (Ezk 21*^), though Ezekiel (4*) 
also appears to speak of the ram being used round 
about, against the walls. Among the Mace¬ 
donians the ram lirst became an important mili¬ 
tary engine in the time of Philip and Alexander 
the Great (cf. Time. ii. 76). 

At the siege of Rabbah (c. B.C. 1000) the 
garrison made a sortie, and the army of Israel 
was ‘upon them even unto the entering of the 
gate’ (2 S ir^). In the attack on the strong tower 
within the city of Thebez (c. B.C. 1170), Abimelech 
went hard unto the door of the tower to burn it 
with fire (Jg 9®^). Nehemiali (B.C. 444) also speaks 
of the city gates being burnt with fire (Neh 1® 
28 . 18 .17) . and Jeremiah prophesies that tlie higdi 
gates of Babylon shall be burned with fire (Jer 61^). 
The breaking of gates of brass and cutting in sunder 
the bars of iron is spoken of (Ps 107'®, Is 45*“'). 

City gateways, in order to be secure against 
these various forms of attack, required flanking 
towers (2 Ch 14^ 26® 32®, Ps 48'^, Ca 8'®, Ezk 26‘) to 
protect the entrance, and galleries above (2 S 
lg24. 83)^ from which the defenders could throw 
boiling pitch and oil upon the assailants ; there 
wore probably two sets of gates, one to each 
entrance, with a courtyard or barbican between. 
‘ And David sat between the two gates, and the 
watchman went up to the roof of the gate unto 
the wall ’ (2 S 18^^). There was a chamber over 
the gate (2 S 18“). Possibly, at the outer entrance 
there was a portcullis or cataracta, wldch is 
described by Vegetius as an ancient contrivance ; 
and it has been suggested (‘ Cataracta,’ in Smith’s 
Die. Gr. and Horn. Antici^^iitles) that it is alluded 
to in the passage, ‘ Lilt up your heads, O ye 
gates ; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ’ 
(Ps 247-»; cf. Jer 20^ 51®®). 

Rooms would be required for the guard of the 
gate, for the porters, and for the watchmen, and 
the entrance gateway would require to te of con¬ 
siderable dimensions, where the people of the city 
could readily congregate. Being ot so great im¬ 
portance from a defensive point of view, the chief 
officer of the city would naturally take great 
interest in its secure condition ; and being on tlie 
high road from the country the traders would 
bring their wares there, ana would be detained 
there before entry for examination and toll. Thus 
the vicinity of the gate would natui ally become the 
public place of resort for business and pleasure, 
where also justice could be administered and 
punishment meted out. 

As civilization and luxury increased, the gate¬ 
ways seem to have been less used among the 
Greeks and Romans, the Agora or Basilica, or 
forum and portico, being placed near the royal 
palace, or, in a seaport town, near the harbour; 
and the markets were divided up according to the 
articles sold there (Polyb. ix. 47, x. 19). Some 
articles, such as salt flsli, seem to have been sold 
outside the gates (Aristoph. Equit. 1240). But 
even in late days among the Greeks and Romans 
the gates were surmounted by towers (Virg. Aen. 
vi. 552), and Polybius (xv. 29) calls a building at 
Alexandria * the gatehouse at the palace used for 
the transaction of public business.’ The entrances 
to military camps {castra) were, when necessity 
arose, defended W towers (Caesar, B. G. viii. 9). 
The gateway at Treves, so late as the time of the 
emperor Constantine, was built in such a style as 
shows that it was intended to be used during 
peace for the object of civil government. 

In Syria the vicinity of the gate has always 
been the focus of business transactions, but as 
Greek and Roman influences prevailed, no doubt 
the gate did not occupy, for a time, so important 
a position in the social life of the people; and 
markets were constructed in various parts of the 
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city apart from the gates. In the latter days of 
Jerusalem the unpor city is called by Josephus 
{Wars, V. iv. 1) tne Agora or market place ; the 
sheep market was on the north side of tne temple, 
near the pool of Bethesda (Jn 5'^); and a place is 
mentioned outside the second wall wliere were the 
merchants of wool, the hra/dera, and the market 
of cloth (Jos. Wars, V. viii. 1). In early days, 
however, the markets Avere probably close to the 
gates, ‘ To-morrow about this time shall a measure 
of fine Hour be sold for a shekel, and two measures 
of barley for a shekel, in the gate of Samaria 
(2 K 7^; cf. Neh 13>«- 

In the Assyrian cities the gateways were either 
arched or had Hat stone lintels, Avith flanking 
toAvers and overhead galleries, as at Khorsabaa 
(Layard, Nbtnveh, ii. 388, 395, and bas-relief in 
British Museum, ‘Assyria,’ 25, 26, 49). Ilero- 
dotus (i. 179) and Ctesias state that the walls of 
Babylon were furnished Avith 100 brazen gates, 
with lintels and sideposts of the same material, 
and with 250 toAvers to protect the weaker parts. 
Jeremiah (51°^- “**) speaks of burning these gates. 
In Nebuchadrezzar’s account of Babylon, stamped 
on the bricks, the great gates are described as 
made of cedarwood covered with copper, with 
thresliolds of bronze. 

In the later Egyptian temples the gates appear 
to have been fortified (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. 
i. 409). At Pompeii may be seen a gateway ju’o- 
tcctcd by a portcullis, Avith a barbican, Avithin 
which again were gates of Avood and iron. 

Besides the open space or forum at the entrance 
of the city gate, there Avas evidently an open place 
of assembly near the entrance to the temple and 
before the gate of the royal palace. At Jerusalem 
there was the broad place before the Avater gate, 
which appears to have been on the south side of 
the outer court of the temple (Neh 8^^’). At 
Shushan, Mordecai AA^ent to the broad place of the 
city before the king’s gate ; and queen Esther made 
her petition to king Ahasuerus at the king’s gate 
(Est 4® 5^; cf. Herod, iii. 120, 140). Daniel sat in 
the gate of the king (Dn 2*"). ^ It is not improbable 
that in Est and Dn ‘ gate * is used by metonymy 
for ‘palace* or ‘king’s court.* Cf. the modern 
‘Sublime Porte.* 

The j^ates Avero closed and guarded by night. 
Jos 2°*’ ‘About the time of the shutting of the 
gate, Avhen it Avas dark ’; Neh 7® ‘ Let not the 
gates of Jerusalem be opened till the sun be hot; 
and Avhile they stand on guard let them shut the 
doors, and bar ye them ’; Is 60^^ ‘ Thy gates also 
shall be open continually, they shall not be shut 
day nor night’ ; Uev 21^ ‘And the gates thereof 
shall in no Avise be shut by day (for there is no 
ni^ht there) ’; Neh 13^** ‘ When the gates of Jeru¬ 
salem began to be dark before the sabbath, I com¬ 
manded that the doors should be shut.* Tlie 
gatoAvays of palaces and temples were highly 
ornamented—those of Nimroud (B.C. 884), Perse- 
polis, and Khorsabad (Fergusson, Archil, pp. 154, 
160,174) Avere flanked by colossal figures of animals, 
winged bulls at Nimroud and iGiorsabad. The 
doors of city gates Avere usually plated with iron 
or copper, to prevent tlieir being easily burnt or 
broken (Ps 107^*, Is 45^). In the temple of Solomon 
(1 K 6**^) the doors leading to the Holy of Holies 
were of olive wood, Avith carvings of cherubim and 
palm trees, and overlaid Avith gold. The doors to 
the temple were of cypress Avood, carved in like 
manner, and overlaid Avith gold, Avith doorposts of 
olive Avood (1 K 6^^*, 2 K 18^®, Ezk 41^^*). Josephus 
( Wars, V. V. 3) speaks of nine of the gates of the 
temple courts being covered Avith gold and silver, 
while the cast gate of the inner court (the Beautiful 
Gate of Ac 3^) Avas of Corinthian brass, and greatly 
excelled the others. These gates Avere 30 cubits 


high and 15 broad, Avhile the doors of the east gate 
were 40 cubits high and reouired 20 men to close 
them, and had bolts fastened deeply into the solid 
stone threshold (Jos. Wars, V. v. 3, VI. v. 3). 

The bars, bolts, locks, etc., of doors of gatcAvays 
Avero the same as those used for doors of houses, 
but larger in proportion (see House). 

In some cities of Syria the doors were made of 
massive pieces of stone. Buckingham {Arab 
Tribes, p. 221) describes ponderous doors of stone 
in the Rauran, 15 in. thick, closed on the inside 
with bars. Burckhardt {Syria, p. 90) mentions 
doors of the city gate at Kuffir, 10 ft. high, of 
single pieces of stone; he also mentions doors at 
Ezra, of one piece, 4 in. thick, some upwards of 
9 ft. in height, turning upon hinges Avorked out of 
the stone. 

Maundrell (/^aWy Travels, p. 447, A.D. 1697) men¬ 
tions large stone doors to tombs at Jerusalem, 6 
in. thick, turning on hinges of the same piece Avith 
the door. Schumacher {Northern Ajlun, p. 71) 
gives a sketch of a basalt door to a tomb at U7nm 
l^eis (Gadara), 4 ft. high, 7 in. thick, with stone 
hinges, and a lock and bolt which can be pushed 
home and AvithdraAvn from the outside. Gates of 
single precious stones are mentioned poetically (la 

6413 , iif,y 2121 ). 

At the present day the people of the East have 
reverted to their primitive customs regarding the 
uses of the gate, and many business and social 
duties are carried out there. Thomson {Layid and 
the Book, i. p. 31) mentions having seen at Jaffa 
the J^ddi ana his court sitting at the entrance of 
the gate, hearing and adjudicating all sorts of 
cases in the audience of ail that went in and out 
thereat. At Suakin in 1886 the present writer 
found it necessary to sit at the gate to transact 
official business in order that the public might freely 
approach and relate their grievances. Bertrandon 
de la Broqueire {Early Travels, p. 349, A.D. 1433) 
gives an interesting account of his reception at the 
court of the Turks, the ‘Sublime Porto,’at Con¬ 
stantinople. The ambassadors were received at the 
gate of tne palace, and all business was transacted 
there. Chardin relates (vii. 368) that the principal 
gate of the royal palace of Ispahan Avas held sacred, 
and used by criminals as a place of refuge. The 
present writer conducted all his business transac¬ 
tions Avith the governors of Al-Arish, Nukl, and 
Akabah in 1882 at the gate, Avhere there were 
arched roofs giving protection from the sun and 
rain, and seats for the administration of justice. 
At Nukl the council chamber was immediately 
over the gate. The city gateways of the present 
day have usually flanking toAvers and overhead 
galleries, Avith an arched passage within, so that a 
second set of gates may be erected inside the 
barbican or courWard. ‘ Frequently in the gates 
of cities, as at M!osu1, these recesses are used as 
shops for the sale of Avheat and barley, bread and 
grocery’ (Layard, Nineveh a7ul Babylon, p. 57 note). 
Morier {Second Journey through Persia, p. 189) 
speaks of the market for mules, asses, and camels 
held every morning outside the gate of Teheran, 
and also states that temporary shops and tents of 
sellers of all sorts of goods were erected there. 
Denham and Clapperton {Discoveries in Africa, 
i. 216, 217) speak ol the markets for slaves, sheep 
and cattle, Avheat, rice, etc., outside one of the 
principal gates of a town. At Jerusalem there is 
an extensive temporary market outside the Jaffa 
gate on a Sunday morning, and here also is the 
principal place of public execution. 

The gate of a city is necessarily the place for 
the collector of local customs to sit to receive 
the moneys due for commodities entering the city 
(Mt 9»). 

These gateways are often very highly oma- 
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mented, sentences from theKorUn beinc inscribed on 
the doorways and on the doors (cf. Dt 6®, Is 54^^ llev 
21®^). Maundrell {Early Travels, p. 488, A.D. lt)97), 
speaking of Damascus, says, ‘ In these walls you find 
tne gates and doors adorned with marble portals, 
carved and inlaid with great beauty and variety.* 
The city gates of the present day are usually two¬ 
leaved, of wood studded with iron nails, ancf often 
covered with iron or copper plates. As in olden 
times, the gates of walled cities, such as Jeru¬ 
salem, Damascus, Cairo, etc., are closed at niglit 
(Robinson, BRP iii. 455; Lane, Mod. Egyp. i. 25). 

Burying places were outside the gate (Lk 7^'); 
so was the trpoffevxv ftt Philippi (Ac 16^^); Jesus 
HuHered ‘ without the gate,’ He 13'® (cf. Lv 24'‘‘, Nu 
15»«, 1 K 21 '«-'»etc.). 

Tlie word ‘ gate ’ is used, in a figurative sense, in a 
variety of ways. It is used, csp. in Dt, to denote 
the city itself, * And thy seed shall possess the gate 
of his enemy ’ (Gn 22 '^ 24“^, Dt 12 ‘®). We read also 
of the gate of heaven (Gn 28'’); the gate of the Lord 
(Ps 118®®); the gates of death (Ps 9'^); the gates of 
the grave (Is 38'®); the gates of Hades (Mt IG'**). 
The gate from its importance and defensive strength 
becomes tlie synonym for strength, power, and 
dominion. ‘ Thou snalt call thy walls Salvation, 
and thy gates Praise’ (Is 60'“); ‘The Lord lovetli 
the gates of Zion * (Ps 87®); ‘ Lift up your heads, O 
ye gates’ (Ps 24’); in time of calamity the gates 
howl and languish, lament and mourn (Is 14^ 3®“, 
Jer 14®). By metonymy ‘the gates’ meant those 
who administered iustico at the gates and held 
government (Horn. JL ix. 312 ; cf. Mt 16'“). 

To keep and watch over the temple, city, and 
palace gates were porters (doorkeepers) and watch¬ 
men dvp(jjp6i, irv\(vp6s^ portarius, janitor). In 
the temple of Jerusalem the duties of keeping the 
gates ultimately devolved upon the Levites (T Ch 
9181 . 2 Ch 31'^ Jer 35^). In the time of the 

Chronicler 4000 of the Levites were porters (door¬ 
keepers) about the temple (1 Ch 23®), and the porters 
waited at every gate (2 Ch 35'®). The location of 
the porters at the gates is given in 1 Ch 26. 

In the palace or Shushan (Esb 2 ®' 6 ®) the king’s 
chamberlains kept the door. In the time of our 
Lord it is mentioned that a maid kept the door of the 
court of the high priest at Jerus. (Jn 18'®, cf. Ac 12 '“). 
I’licre were also porters and watchmen to the city 
gates. David sat between the two gates at Maha- 
naim, and the watchman went up over the gate 
and called unto the porter (2 S 18®®). The lepers 
called to the porters of the city of Samaria (2 K 
7'®). Nehemiah on rebuilding the walls of Jeru¬ 
salem speaks of appointing the porters, and 
appointing watches of the inhabitants (Neh7®''); 
he also set his servants over the gates when they 
were shut on the Sabbath (Neh 13'“). There were 
also guards to the gates (2 K 11®) and guard 
chambers (1 K 14®“). Keepers of prison doors are 
spoken of (Ac 5 ®“ 12 ®). 

The porter or doorkeeper (6vpu)p6s) of a fold is 
spoken of as opening to the shepherd (Jn 10 “). 
In private houses there were doorkeepers to watch 
the entrance (Mk 13“’*). In Greek and Roman homses 
there was a small room {0upu)i/, cella) for the porter 
and also for his dog, which was usually kept in 
the hall to guard the house (Aristot. Oecon. i. 6 ; 
Blato, Protag. p. 314; Aristoph. Ecruit. 1025; 
Tibull. i. 1 . 56). C. Warken. 

GATH(n3 ‘ wine-^)ress’; LXXIV^; Jos. Flrra; Viilg. 
Geih), one of the live royal cities of the Philistines 
(Jos 13*, 1 S 6 '’), the site of which is still uncertain, 
thouf^h its nosition can be located, within a radius 
of a few miles, from the various references to it in 
jeripture. The preponderance of opinion is in 
favour of its identity with the village of Tell es-SdJi, 
the Blanchegarde of the Crusaders ; while some 
VOL. n.—8 
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authorities gdvo reasons for identifying it with the 
village of Beit Jibrin, which is also identilied as 
Eleutheropolis. These two sites are about 8 
miles apart, within that portion of the Shephelah 
or undulating country which was allotted to the 
tribe of Judah, and is recognized as being within tlie 
border of the Philistines. According to Josephus, 
however (A? 2 t. v. i. 22), Gath was in the territory 
of Dan, and is coupled with Jamnia as though in 
its vicinity on the southern border of the territory. 

Gath is not mentioned in Jos as having been 
allotted to either the tribe of Judah or Dan, but 
all the references to it indicate that it was close to 
the border separating these two tribes ; in common 
with Aslidod and Gaza, it remained in possession 
of the Anakim after Joshua had destroyed them 
out of all the other cities of Palestine (Jos 11®®). 

Gath was a fenced city of considerable import¬ 
ance, and was constantly the scene of struggles 
between the Philistines and Israelites, and was 
taken and retaken by either side (IS 7''* n"**®®, 
2 S 21®*;, 2 K 12'’, 1 Ch 7®' 8'* 18' 20«, 2 Ch 11“ 26“). 

The journey of the ark of God from Aslidod to 
Gath (1 S 5), and thence by Ekron to Beth-shemesh 
and Kiriatli'jcarim, indicates the site of Gath to 
have been near the boundary-line between Dan 
and Judah. The account of the flight of the 
Philistines on the death of Goliath, ‘ by the way 
to Shaaraim, even unto Gath and unto Ekron* 
(1 S 17®®), gives the same indication. 

Gath remained a stronghold of the Philistines 
during the reigns of Saul and David, and the latter 
twice (but see David, i. 564*) took refuge there; 
first, when he fled from Saul at Gibeah (1 S 21'“) 
he went to Achish the king of Gath, and being 
discovered, feigned himself mad in their hands ; 
secondly, when he again fled from Saul at the head 
of 600 men, he dwelt with Achish at Gath, and 
formed a friendship with him (1 S 27®) and with 
the Gittites, 600 of whom came after him from 
Gath when he reigned in Jerusalem, and accom¬ 
panied him under Ittai the Gittite on his flight 
from Jerusalem over Jordan (2 S 15'®*’’), when Ids 
son Absalom conspired and stole the hearts of the 
men of Israel. 

Rehoboam fortified Gath (2 Ch 11“), but it seems 
to have fallen again into the hands of the Philis¬ 
tines, as Uzziah ‘brake down the wall of Gath’ 
(2 Ch 26®) when he went forth and warred against 
the I’hilistines. Amos about this time speaks of 
‘Gath of the Philistines’ (Am 6®; see Driver’s 
note). The last reference to Gath as an existing (?) 
city is in the Bk. of Micah (l'“), in the days of 
Hezekiah king of Judah, ‘Declare ye it not at 
Gath.’ Both Ashdod and Ekron are referred to in 
the times of Josiah (Zeph 2‘') and after the Exile 
(Zee 9®), but Gath has disappeared from history. 
It may have been destroyed when Hezekiah smote 
the Philistines even unto Gaza (2 1C 18“), or when 
Sennacherib ‘ came up against all the fenced cities 
of Judah and took them’ (2 K 18'“), as it plays no 
further part in history. 

Little is learned concerning the site of Gath by 
reference to Eusebius and Jerome. Gath is stated 
to have been 5 Roman miles north of Eleutheropolis 
towards Diospolis (Lydda), while Gath-rimmon, a 
Levitical city in the tribe of Dan, is stated as about 
12 miles from Diospolis towards Eleutheropolis ; 
this would in each case indicate a site close to 
Tell es’Sdfi, which is situated within the boundary 
of the trine of Judah, and is nowhere near the site 
which Gath-rimmon is supposed to have occupied 
in Dan, not far from Joppa and Lydda. It may, 
then, be assumed that both these references are to 
the royal Gath of the Philistines anil not to Gath- 
rimmon (Onojoew^ s. ‘Gath’). Jerome in another 
work {Comm, in Mic 1") states that Gath, one of 
the five cities of the Philistines, was situated near 
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the borders of J udah on the way from Eleutheropolis 
to Gaza, and was then a very largo village. There 
is obviously a mistake in the word ‘ Gaza/ as the 
way indicated does not go near the borders of 
Juaah. Eusebius further mentions the Gath to 
which the ark was taken from Ashdod on tlie Avay 
to Ekron as lying between Antipatris {lias cl-Aiti) 
and Jamnia {Ychna); this lino lies within the tribe 
of Dan, and the Gath thus located appears to be 
Gath-rimmon and not the royal Gath. 

The Crusa^lers considered Gath to be identical 
with Jamnia {Ychna)^ and erected there the castle 
of Jbelin, wliich Jlenjamin of Tudela (iTar^/ Travds, 
p. 37) identifies with Jabneh, now Ychna (Will. 
Tyr. 16. 24. 25). 

The view that Gath, Bethgabra, Eleutheropolis, 
and Brit Jihrin arc all one and the .same city is 
based by Thomson {Land and Book) and Canon 
Tristram {Bihle Places) on the ground that Beth- 
gabra and Brit Jihrin may be rendered ‘ hou.se of 
the giants’ (Anakim),and on the finding of the name 
Khcrhct Gat among the ruined heaps at Beit Jihrin, 
and also on the assumption that Mare.shah >vaa a 
suburlj of (Jath (2 Ch 11®, Mie P^), from the con¬ 
nexion of the words in those two passages. As, 
however, the word Gath in Hebrew signifies 
* wine-jaess,’ and as the Anakim at one time occu¬ 
pied all the territory round about, this proposal 
cannot be pressed home. 

The view generally accepted is that f)ropo.sed by 
Porter in 1857, viz. that Gath is represented by 
the site of the modern vill.agc of Tell es-SdJi. 
The position generally satisfies all the geogi’aphical 
references so far as they go, and for a fenced city 
it is naturally a very strong site, having precipitous 
sides towards the west. The only difliculty is that 
the sites of Ekron, Ashdod, Ashkelon, Gaza, and 
other Philistine fenced cities do not present any 
natural features capable of defence; they are 
simply mounds on tlie undulating plain, and it 
may be that Gath may yet be discovered as a 
mound somewhere near Telt es-Sdfi. If it liad 
such pronounced natural features for defence as 
the hill in question has, it is diflicult to under.stand 
how its existence can have so completely dis¬ 
appeared from history after the time of king 
llezekiah. 

Tell es-Sdfi {BJiP^ ii. pp. 29-32) is an isolated 
oblong hill or ridge stretching from north to south 
between the Sheplielah to the ea.st and the plain.s 
of Philistia to the west. Wady es - Sunt (the 
valley of Elah) passing by on the north. It stand.s 
out conspicuously towards the north, south, and 
west, about 300 ft. above the plain and 700 above 
the Mediterranean ; and, presenting on three sides 
many hundred feet of white precipices, would a.s a 
fenced city have been remaibably strong. There 
are many caves and excavations on the northern 
scarps ; wvatcr is obtained to the west at the foot 
of the hill. The name signifies ‘ the white hill,’ 
and it can be seen at several hours’ distance to 
north and west. 

On the top is a modem village of mud huts with 
a sacred wen/. There are still remains of drafted 
stones visible, remnants of the old castle of 
Blanchegarde {Alha Specula), erected in A.D. 1144 
by Fulke of Anjou as a check against the incur¬ 
sions of the Saracens from Ashkelon. It was 
taken by Saladin in A.D. 1191 and dismantled, but 
was again fortified by llichard of England in the 
following year. It continued for some centuries ns 
a place of importance in the hands of the Moslems. 
(See, in addition to the authorities cited above, 
G. A. Smith, HGHL 194 ft’. ; Gautier, Soiivenirs dc 
Terre-Sainte, 93). C. Warren. 

GATH-HEPHER (n^inn na * wine-press of digging*; 
in Jos 19^* with n locale which Av mis¬ 


takenly tr. Gittah-hciiher).—The home of the 
jirojjhet Jonah (2 K 14'^), and on the border of 
Zcbuhin and Naphtali near Japhia and Kimmon 
(Jos 19’^‘^®), which have been identified in the 
villages of Ydfa and liummdneh. 

There is a general concunence in the identifica¬ 
tion of Gath-hepher with the prc.sent villa^^e of 
cLMeshhcd {SWP i. pp. 363-3G7), the site ol one 
of the many Moslem tombs of Neby Yfiiia.s, the 
projihet Jonah. This village is regarded by both 
Christians and Moslems ns being the home of the 
prophet Jonah, and there appears to be a chain of 
traaition supportiii" this view. About 2^ miles to 
the west of d-MesTihed is the village of Seffdrieh, 
where there are still the remains of a castle and 
church identified by llobinson {BliP ii. 345) as 
the site of the Sepphoris of Josephus, the Tsippori 
of the llabbins, a mace not mentioned in Scripture, 
but afterwards called by the Homans Diocajsarea. 
Jerome says {Prooeni. in Jonam) that the home 
and tomb of the jirophet Jonah were shown at a 
small village 2 miles from Sepphoris or Diocicsarea 
on the road to Tiberias. Benjamin of Tudela in 
the 12th cent, states that the tomb of the prophet 
Jonah was shown in his time near Sepphoris {Early 
'Travels in Palestine, p. 89). Isaac Chelo in the 
14th cent, states that the name of Gath-heiiher was 
Meshad (Carnioly, I tin, p. 256). The rabbinical 
writers state that the tomb of Jonah the prophet 
Avas shown at Gath-lieidier on a hill near Sepphoris. 
The wely or inalcdn has two dome.s, and is very 
con.sj)iciious, dominating the plain on the north at 
a height of 1250 ft. above the Mediterranean. 

Literaturb.—B esides tl»o authorities cited above, see 
Baedeker-Socin, Pal. 252 ; Relund, Pal. ii. 760: Neubauer, 
GVo( 7 . du Talm. 200 f. C. WarREN. 

GATH-RIMMON (I'lDynj).—There are perhaps two 
places mentioned of this name. 

1. A Lcvitical city in the territory of Dan (Jos 
212-*, 1 Ch 6”*^), situated near Jelmd, Bene-berak, 
and Me-jarkon, not far from Joi)pa (Jos 19^®). 
The site has not been ascertained. This is prob¬ 
ably the Gath mentioned by Emsebius as lying 
between Antipatris and Jamnia {Onom. s. ‘Gath’). 
A Gath-rimmon is mentioned as lying between 
Diospolis and Eutheroj>olis, but this reference is 
probably to the royal city of Gath. See Gath. 

2. A town of Manasseh, west of Jordan (Jos 21®), 
assigned to the Levites. It i.s only once mentioned, 
with no indication whatever of its situation within 
the tribe of Mana.ssoh. It follows immediately 
after Gath-rimmon of Danin the previous verse; 
and as the LXX has ^IcfiaOd (B) or Bat^trd (A), and 
the parallel j)as.sage in 1 Ch 6’^'^ has Bileam (D^/^), 
it is possiblj’’ an error of the transcribers. OxJ^. lleh. 
Lex. would read in Jos 21® and identify this 
with the place referred to in 1 Ch (so also Bennett 
in SPOT on Jos ad loc.). See further Ibleam. 

C. Warren. 

GAULANITIS (rauXawrtr).— The name of a dis¬ 
trict east of the Sea of Galilee, and frequently 
mentioned by Josephus, together with Trachonitis, 
Auranitis, and Batanoea. It is from Gaulon, 
ratXwi/, which is the Gr. form of the Ueb. word 
Golan, |i>u, of which the modern Arab, representa¬ 
tive is Jauldn. Could wo locate with certainty 
Golan, which was the northernmost of the three 
cities of refuge east of the Jordan, we should have 
the central or chief city of the district in question, 
and thus bo able, no aoubt, to determine its geo¬ 
graphical limits more definitely. 

After the death of Herod the Great, Gaulanitis 
fell to his son I’hilip, and during his long reign 
was a portion of his dominions {Ant. XVIII. iv. 6). 
It was divided into two parts, Upper and Lower, 
and belonged to Agrippaii., from whom it revolted 
to the Romans in A.D. 66-70 (Josephus, Life, 87; 
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WarSy III. iii. 5, IV. i. 1). The province could not 
liave been of great extent; it was free from hills, 
having some portions rocky and others exceedingly 
fertile. It is a part of the great east-Jordan 

i )lateau, and rises some 2000 ft. aloove the sea-level. 
Fudging from existing ruins, this region was once 
densely populated. See on the whole subject 
Schumacner, The Jauldn. S. Merrill. 

GAULS (FaXirai) are mentioned in 1 Mac 8 ^ as 
conquered by the Romans, and in 2 Mac 8 ^® as 
defeated in Rabylonia by the Jews (UVm in the 
second passage and AV in both read ‘ Galatians *). 
The historical allusions are doubtful, although 
probably the former passage refers to the victories 
of Manlius in Asia Minor (b.c. 189). See further 
under GALATIA, p. 89». 

GAZA (njy Gn 10 ^*, Dt 2^, Arab. Ghitzzeh). — 
One of the live chief cities of Philistia, situated on 
a slight eminence amidst trees and gardens at a 
distance of 2 mUos from the shore of tlie Medi¬ 
terranean, and on the high road from Egypt 
to Jafl’a and the East (lat. 31-30^’ N.; long. 34- 
33” E.). Between the present to>vn and the coast 
rises a high range of sandhills,* which protects the 
town from the westerly winds of winter, but is a 
constant source of danger and loss, as the sands, 
impelled by the winds from the sea, are ever ad¬ 
vancing inland; and it is supposed, with much 
probability, that the city of the time of the judges 
(c, B.c. 1*100) is buried beneath those immense 
mounds. To the east of the town rises a ridge, 
270 feet high, called el-Muntflr, or ‘ the watch- 
tower,’ supposed to be the mount, * in the direction 
of Hebron,^to which Samson carried the gates of 
the city (Jg 16'’); and on the coast are some traces 
of ruins, Tell et-Tlneli and el-Mineh, which are con¬ 
sidered to mark the position of the former harbour. 
There is, however, no natural harbour, or safe 
anchorage, at any part of tliis coast for many miles 
from Gaza, and the place could never liave been 
a seaport town. One of the most interesting ob¬ 
jects about Gaza is the forest of ancient olive 
trees extending for 3 miles along the Jaffa road, 
somewhat resembling a forest of ancient oaks in 
the gnarled and wrinkled character of their bark, 
and the girth of their corrugated trunks.f The 
country around is rich and well cultivated, or else 
laid out in pasturage for sheep, goats, and herds 
of cattle; and the Arabs from the neighbour¬ 
ing desert assemble here in the market-place 
to buy and sell commodities. They belong to 
the Azazimeh and Terabin tribes inhabiting the 
districts to the N. and S. of the Wady es-Seba 
(here called the Wady Ghtlzzeh), and stretching 
southwards into the sterile region of the Badiot 
et-Tih. 

History. —Gaza is one of the most ancient cities 
named in the Bible. Wo find it mentioned, along 
with the cities of the plain, as lying along the 
border of the Canaanites (Gn 10^®), ^ and it was 
captured, but not retained, by the tribe of Judah 
on the invasion of Pal. by the Israelites (Jg 1^®* ^®). 
The snecial interest of its early history is connected 
withtlie exploits of Samson during the wars between 
Israel and the Philistines (Jg 13-16), at which time 
G. seems to have risen to a position of great iin- 
poi^nce, and to have become the capital of the 
Philistine confederacy; a position which it re¬ 
tained down to the time of Alexander the Great. 

* Survey Map of Palestine. 

t One of these trees was found to be 19 feet in circumference 
at a feet from the ground when measured by the present writer 
in 1884 ; and many of them may be a thousand years of age 
and upwards. 

1 does not necessarily follow that Gaza was in existence at 
that time, but only In the time of the writer of the Book of 
Oenesie. 


In the year B.c. 710, when joined in alliance with 
Sabako king of Egypt, and ruled by Hanno, it was 
attacked by Sargon and the army of Assyria. A 
great battle was fought at Kaphia (the modern 
llafeh), about half-way between Gaza and the 
Wady el-'Arish (‘River of Egypt’), in which the 
allies were defeated by Sargon. Hanno was de¬ 
prived of his crown, and carried captive to Assyria 
ny the conqueror. This was the first trial of 
strength between the two great powers of Egypt 
and Assyria.* Still later (b.c. 332) G. was strong 
enough to resist for a period of two months a 
siege by Alexander the Great, after the battle of 
I.ssus, but was ultimately taken by storm. The 
city at this time is described as 20 stadia distant 
from the sea, and very difficult of access owing to 
the height of the sandhills. The city itself was 
wide, and placed on a lofty hill and strongly forti¬ 
fied by a wall.t 

But the ultimate decay of G. foretold by the 
prophets (Jer 47, Am 1 ®, Zeph 2 ^, Zee 9®) was 
Iiastening towards fulfilment. G. snircred greatly 
(iMacli®^*®^ 13**®) in the wars between I’Lolemy 
IX. and Alexander Jannaeus, a prince of the Mac- 
cabocan line (B.c. 105-78). By Augustus it was 
assigned to the kingdom of Herod along with the 
nei^ibouring maritime cities. This brings us to 
the first event recorded in NT history in which 
the name of G. comes prominently into view, 
namely, the conversion and baptism of the Ethi¬ 
opian eunuch, which took place near tJie city (Ac 
8 ^). I’lie precise spot where he was bai>tized 
by Philip cannot bo determined with certainty; 
but it may be inferred to have been at tne 
crossing of either the brook Wady el-Hessy or 
Wady el-Halib by the road from Jatfa to Gaza.$ 

Henceforth G. almost disappears from the page 
of history, till in A.D. 634 it was captured by the 
generals of the first calif, Abu Bekr. During 
the crusades it was garrisoned by the Knights 
Templars, but finally fell into the hands of Saladin 
after the disastrous battle of Hattin (a.d. 1170). 
Since then it has remained a Mohammedan city. 
(For a full account of Gaza and its history see G. 
A. Smith, HGHL 18111’., and cf. Gautier, Souvenirs 
de Terre-Saintey 11611.; Clermont-Ganneau, Arch, 
liesearches in Pal. (1896), p. 279 ff.). E. Hull. 

GAZARA (Fa^dfla, Fdfa/)a, Fa^ 7 ;pd, Vd<njpa ).—An 
important strougliold often mentioned during the 
Maccabaean struggle, 1 Mac 4^® 7^® 9®® 13®® (in this 
last all MSS have Fd^'a*', Gaza, but the context and 
the parallel passage in Jos. Ant. xill. vi. 7 show 
that the correct reading is Va^dpavy see RViii) 13®* 
J47.84 15 M 1 ( 51 ^ 2 Mac 10*^. In A7it. Xll. vii. 4, XIV. 
V. 4, TV^arSy I. viii. 5, it is called Gadara. There 
seems to be no doubt that it is the OT Gezkr 
(which see). See further, Schiirer, HJP I. i. 261 f., 
372, and G. A. Smith, HGHL 215 tf. 

J. A. Selbie. 

GAZELLE (*5jf ^dbhty dopKds).—AV renders ?ibht 
in the poetical books, and in 2 S 2^® 1 Ch 12® by 
roe. RV gives the same rendering, but adds in 
the marg. in all but three places (2 S 2 ^®, Ca 3 ® 7 *) 
gazelle. In the lists of animals used as food AV 
renders ^Ibhi by roebucky while RV renders it in- 
consistentW with itself in the other passages, 
gazelle. The latter is undoubtedly the correct 
rendering for all, instead of roe and roebuck. The 
Arabic word mbiy the exact counterpart of Mhiy 
is one of the names of the gazelle in that tongue; 

* Ravylinson, Anc. Mon. vol. II, 144. 

t Arrian, ii. 26, where an account of the siege is gfiven. During 
its ijrogress Alexander received a wound in the shoulder. 

I The Ilessy is crossed by the rood at a distance of 12 miles 
from Gaza, the ^alib at 5 miles. Either of these spots fits in 
w'ith the narrative. Tlie ruins of el-Mineh on the seacoast 
mark the site of a town and episcopal wee of the 6tb cent 
called * Constantia’ or * Limena Oaz».^ 
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the other is ghazdl, from wliicli our word gazelle is 
derived. It was expressly permitted as food 
(Dt 12^® 14® 15^). It was daily served on Solomon’s 
table (1 K 4^). Asaliel and the Gadites were as 
fleet as zmt'i (2 S 2^®, 1 Ch 12«). The was 
much hunted (Pr 6®, Is 13^*). It is frequently 
alluded to in Ca (2^* 3® 4® V 8^'*). The feni. form 

^^hhiyydh became (by law of interchange) 
Aram, {abitlia^ which was translated dopKds = 
gazelle (cf. Ac 9^). 

The gazelle, Gazella Dorcas^ L., is one of the 
most beautiful of the antelopes. It is abundant 
throughout the country, but especially in the 
remoter mountain districts and in the deserts. It 
is often met with in herds, which sometimes number 
as many as a hundred. The general colour is fawn, 
with white and dark stripes down the face, and a 
white mark on the hind quarters. A local variety, 
called the ariel gazelle^ Gazdla Arabica, Elir., is 
found in Gilead. It is of a darker fawn colour 
than the type. 

Gazelles are hunted by lying in w’ait for them at 
the springs, or by chasing them with greyliounds 
and lalcons. They are very fleet, however, and 
often ‘deliver themselves from the hand of the 
hunter* (Pr 6®). They are often taken in large 
numbers by driving them into an enclosure, with 
a pitfall at either side. As many as fifty may 
thus bo taken at one time. When taken young 
the gazelle is easily tamed, and becomes very 
affectionate. G. E. Po.sT. 

GAZERA (A B Ka^rjpd), 1 Es 6*h—His 

sons were among the * temjde servants.* In Ezr 2*® 
Gazzam. 

GAZEZ (nj, Wellh., de gent, et fam. Jud. 26, 
would write tjB*—A son of Ephan, Caleli’s con¬ 
cubine, 1 Ch 2^®. 2. In same verse a second G. is 
mentioned as a son of llaram, who was another of 
Ephah’s sons. Smith’s DB incorrectly states that 
this second G. is omitted in B. The latter MS 
reads both times PefoOe; Luc. has in second 
instance Ta^di. 

GAZINGSTOCK. —Men are no longer punished 
by being exposed to public gaze, whether in the 
stocks or otherwise, and ‘gazing-stock’ has gone 
out of use. It is one of several compounos of 
‘stock* which have become obsolete. We find 
‘mocking stock* in 2 Mac T; and Tindale uses 
‘gestyngestocke ’ in T)t 28®^ for EV ‘byword.* 
The only compound still in use is ‘laughing-stock.* 

Gazingstock (1611 ‘gazing stocke’) occurs Nah 
3* ‘ I . . . will set thee as a gazingstock ’; lleb. 
's’!! [in pause], lit. ‘ as a sight^ (from nsn ‘ to look 
upon*); the word is found also in Gn 16^® ('NT Vs, 
Av ‘Thou God seest me,’ KV ‘Thou art a God 
that seeth,’ ItVm ‘God of seeing*—which is prob¬ 
ably nearest the mark, r6i being a subst. here); 
in 1 S 16'* of David (EV ‘goodly to look to’); and 
in Job 83'“* ('n^, of the wasting away of Job’s 
flesh, EV ‘that it cannot be seen’). For the 
thought of Nah 3® Davidson refers to Ezk 28*^’ 
Mt D®, 1 Co 4*; to which may bo added the other 
example of ‘gazingstock,* lie 10®* (of. also Moab. 
{Stone, 1. 12, ‘ a g. to Cheniosh and to Moab ’). Here 
the ptep. 0eaTpi^6p.€V(K is tr® in AV ‘ whilst ye were 
made a gazingstock,’ in IIV ‘being made a g.,* a 
tr. which comes from the Bishops’ Bible ; Wyc. and 
lihoni. haying ‘spectacle,’ after Vulg. spectaculuin 
facti. This is the only occurrence of the Gr. verb, 
out B^arpov ylvopai is found in 1 Co 4®, already 
referred to, in a precisely similar meaning, EV 
I We are made a spectacle unto the world,* which 
is Wyclifs and the Khem. tr., again after Vulg. 
spectaculum facti. Tindale’s word here is ‘gas- 
yngestocke,’ and he is followed by the other ver¬ 


sions. Shaks. uses ‘gaze* for ‘gazing-stock * in 
Macbeth, V. viii. 24— 

‘Then yield thee, coward, 

And live to be the show and tfaze o' the time ; 

We’ll have thee, as our rarer nionsters are, 

Painted upon a pole, and undorwrit, 

“ Here may you see the tyrant."' 

J. Hastings. 

GAZITES ([o]'njyn).—The inhabitants of GAZA 
(wh. see), Jos 13* (AV Gazathites), Jg 16*. 

GAZZAM (dj?). —A family of Ncthinim who re¬ 
turned with Zerub. (Ezr 2^®, Nch 7*^'), called in 
1 Es 6*1 Gazera. See Genealogy. 

GEBA.— 1. (wa, in pause j;33 .:=Ga6a,a ‘hill’) Acity 
of Benjamin—one of those a.ssigned under Joshua 
to the Levites (Jos 1 Ch 6®®). It was situated 
on the N.E. border of Benjamin (Jos 18*^). It is 
abundantly clear from the history of the two king¬ 
doms that Geba is to be identified witli the modern 
Jeba. The latter lies some 7 miles to the N. of 
Jerusalem, the road to which joins the main road 
between Bethel and Jerusalem, just N. of Tell el- 
FiU (Gibeah). It is situated on the S. side of the 
steep defile of the Wady Suweintt, facing Mich- 
rnasn (Milkhmds) on the other side (1 S 14® ‘The 
one crag rose up on the north in front of Michmash, 
and the other on the south in front of Geba’). It 
was from this spot that Jonathan (1 S 14i**)» 
accompanied only by his armour-bearer, started to 
de.scond the precipitous cl id's of the pass, and, in so 
doing, purposely revealed himself to the garrison 
of the rhnistines on the opposite heiglit. The 
words of the latter merely served to conlirm the 
two warriors in their resolve, while the very 
audacity of their un<lertaking ensured its success. 
Climbing up on their hands and feet (v.i*), they 
fell upon the astonished Philistines with un- 
diminished vigour, and, by tlieir daring, initiated 
a panic, which quickly spread throughout the 
Philistine forces, and caused the complete •liscom- 
liture of the latter at the hands of Saul. Saul, 
with but a scanty remnant of his forces, would 
seem to have been encami)cd at Gibeah (13*® Geba 
must be a mistake for Gibeah; cf v.*®), some 3 
miles to the S., so that Jonathan could start on 
his daring errand without awakening the suspicions 
of his countrymen as to the olnect of liis expedition. 
In the reign of Asa king of Judah, this important 
position on the frontier was fortified with ‘ the stones 
of Kamah {cr-Jidm) and the timber thereof, where¬ 
with Baasha (king of Israel) had biiilded’ (1 K 16** 
= 2 Ch 16®). From this period onwards G. appears 
to have marked the N. limit of the kingdom of 
Judah. Hence we find the old formula, ‘from 
Dan to Beer.slioba,’ which denoted the extent of 
the united kingdom, altered into ‘ from Geba to 
Beersheba * (2 K 23®, cf. Zee 14*®). The position of 
Geba, its strategic importance, and its distinction 
from the similar-sounding Gibeah (for the latter 
point cf. Jos IS*'** ’**), are once more clearly shown in 
Isaiah’s dramatic picture of the march of Senna¬ 
cherib’s army against Jerusalem from the N. 
(Is 10“'**, see GlliEAif, 2 (4)); while in the times of 
Ezra and Neheniiah it was still a well-known spot 
(Neh 11»* 12!»; cf. 7*®, Ezr 2*«, 1 Ch 8®). 

In the following passages the Hebrew text 
wrongly gives Geba for Gibeah: Jg 20*®-**, 1 S 
13* *®; for further details see Gibeah, 2. In Jg 
20** (see above) Geba is to be restored in place of 
Gibeah, while in 2 S 5*® it seems probable that we 
should restore Gibeon for Geba, in accordance ■with 
the parallel passage 1 Ch 14*®. 

2. {Vai^al) About 3 miles N. of Samaria. It 
was the southernmost of the three fortresses 
which commanded the road leading up from Es- 
draelon, through the pass of En-gannim {Jenin), 
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into Samaria. It was between this fort and Scy- 
thopolis that Holofernes pitched his camp pre¬ 
paratory to attacking Judaja (Jth 3’^’)- 

J. F. Stenninq. 

GEBAL.— 1. Vai^dX or V€^d\ Ps 838 [-Enff. 7]. 
A mountainous district south of the Dead Sea, 
which still bears the name of Jehdl (Kobinson, BE 
ii. 154). Josephus regards ro/3oXtrts as a part of 
Idumsea {Ant, il. i. 2, cf. IX. ix. 1), and Jerome 
explains Seir by Gebalena (Euseb. Onommt. ‘Seir’). 
In Ps 83® Gebal is named, together with Ammon, 
Amalek, and other nations, as forming a confederacy 
against Israel. The date and occasion of the psalm 
are unknown, but many commentators connect it 
with the events described in 1 Mac 6. 

2. {ol wp€<T^&T€poL) Du/3Ma>i»,Ezk27®. GebaliteS 
AV Giblites, but in 1 K * the stonesquarers,* 
Jos 13®, 1 K 5'8. A Phoenician city, situated on 
rising ground near the sea, at the foot of Lebanon, 
and about 20 miles N. of Beirdt. The name is 
found frerjuently in Phoenician {CIS 1) and Assy¬ 
rian inscrip^tions in the forms Guhal or Guhli (cf. 
Schrader, COT i. 174 and Gloss.), and also on the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets; while to the Greeks the 
town was well known as Byblus (Bi5/3Xos or B//3Xoy, 
cf. Strabo, xvi. p. 755). The modern name is 
Jeheil, The city was celebrated for the worship 
of Adonis and Astarte, while its maritime im¬ 
portance is attested by Ezekiel, who speaks of 
the ‘ elders and wise men of Gebal ’ as being the 
carpenters or ‘calkers’ of the ships of Tyre (27®). 
According to Jos 13® the land of the Gebalites 
(AV Giblites) was included within the ideal bound¬ 
aries of Lsrael; but it was never occupied by the 
Israelites, and it seems doubtful whether it could 
in any sense have been regarded as belonging to 
the Promised Land. Moreover, the passage is syn¬ 
tactically incorrect (’^ 5 ?n p^m), and the widely 
different reading of LXX points to an early corrup¬ 
tion of the text. It is better to read ‘ as mr as the 
border of the Gebfilites,* Vna ny, omitting the 
preceding words nv*?) suppose that 

the territoiy of Gebal extended inland m a south¬ 
easterly direction (see Dillm. ad loc.). The 
Gebalites are mentioned again in 1 K 6^® [Ileb,®®], 
where they are said to have fashioned the stones 
for the building of the temple along with the 
builders of Solomon and the miilders of Hiram. 
But here, too, the text is probably faulty. Thenius 
reads, ‘and Solomon’s builders . . . fashioned 
them (the stones), and 7nade a border for them' 
(d6'33:1 for LXX i^aXov). II, A. WHITE. 

GEBER ("9J ‘ man ’ or ‘ mighty man,* Vaftip A, 
om. B Luc. 1 K 4^®).—One of Solomon’s twelve 
commissariat officers, whose district lay to the E. 
of Jordan, and perhaps S. of that of the officer 
mentioned v.^®. At tne end of v.^® comes a sen¬ 
tence referred by AV and RV to this Geber, and 
rendered ‘ and he was the only officer which was 
in the land.’ This is usually thought to mean 
that in this large district more than one officer 
might have been expected, but that this was not 
the case, probably because the country was rugged 
and thinly populated. Such a rendering, however, 
together with the interpretation put upon it, can 
by no means be extracted from the Hebrew, which 
is certainly corrupt. Klostermann by a clever 
emendation obtains the statement ‘ and one officer 
was over all the officers who were in the land,’ 
the reference being, not to Geber, but to Azariah 
son of Nathan, mentioned v.® as ‘ over the officers.’ 
Cf. the interpretation of Jos. {Ant, VIII. ii. 3) M 
W Todrujy tU TdXiV dpx^^v dyrodideiKTo, 

C. F. Burney. 

GEBIM (D*?a5 ‘ the trenches ’). — A place N. of 
Jerusalem, the inhabitants of which are graphically 
pictured by Hie prophet as saving their goods by 


flight upon the approach of the Assyrian army, 
Is 10®^ only. In Eusebius {Onomast. s. ‘Gebin’) 
a Geba 5 Roman miles from Gophna, on the 
way to Ncapolis (Shechem), is noticed. This is 
the modern Jebia^ which, being near the great 
northern road, is a possible site for Gebim. See 
SJ^F vol. ii. sh. xiv. C. R. Condkr. 

GECKO (npjK 'dndMh, AtvyaXiJ, my^a/c).—The AV 
(Lv 11®®) renaers 'dndkdh, ferret. This animal, 
however, is not found in the Holy Land, and is not 
at all likely to be the one intended here. The 
LXX fxvyaX-f) signifies the shrew monsty of which 
several kinds are met with in the Holy Land : (1) 
Sorex araneusy De Selys, Arab, fdr el khaldy in the 
hilly districts of N. Galilee ; (2) S. tetragonuruSy 
Desm., in Lebanon ; (3) S, pygmeeusy De Selys, 
about one-third as largo eis the first; (4) S, crassi- 
caudusy Licht., a silver-grey species, in the S. 
deserts; (5) S. fodienSy Schreb., the water shrewy 
by streams in Coelesyria and Antilebanon. Not¬ 
withstanding the above tr“ of the LXX and the 
notion of the Rabbins that the hedgehog was the 
animal intended, the position of 'dndkdh among the 
lizards has inclined scholars to regard it as one of 
them. The RV has adopted gecko {^o Pesh.). This 
rendering, however, must be regarded as purely 
conjectural. There are several of the Geckonidee in 
the Holy Land. The commonest of all is the com¬ 
mon gecko, Ftyodactylus Hasselguistiiy Schneid., 
which is found everywhere among rocks and in 
ruins and about houses. It has a fan-shaped foot 
(whence its generic name), with suckers by the 
sides of the toes, so that it can walk on smooth 
walls, and even run inverted like a fly. It moves 
noiselessly. But it can emit a rapid clucking 
sound, by vibrating the tongue against the palate. 
The name gecko is an attempted imitation of this 
sound. There is a popular superstition in the 
country, that a geckoy crawling over the body, 
will produce leprous sores; hence its name abu 
hureiSy ‘father of leprosy.’ This opinion, which is 
probaldy ancient, would add to the lacertine form 
of the animal a reason for considering it unclean. 
It has a flattish-triangular head, covered with 
scales, a wide mouth, largo eyes and small teeth, 
and a broad tail, nearly as long as the body. The 
general colour is black, but the whole body is 
spotted with rows of rounded warts or promi¬ 
nences. It is the most repulsive-looking of the 
lizards in Palestine. G. E. Post. 

GEDALIAH (vn:^n3, ‘ J" is great’).—!• Son 

of Ahikam, who had motected Jeremiah from the 
anti-Chaldtean party (Jer 26'-^), and probably grand¬ 
son of Shaphan, the pious scribe (2 K 22). G. 
naturally shared the views of Jeremiah. This 
commended him to Nebuchadnezzar, who made 
him governor over ‘the poor of the people that 
were left in the land.’ His two months’ rule and 
treacherous murder are detailed in Jor 40, 41 
(2 K 25“*®®). At Mizpah in Benjamin the scattered 
elements of the national life gathered round G. 
First came Jeremiah, then the remnant of the 
army, and finally the Jews that had been dispersed 
in the adjacent countries. At G.’s bidding they 
began to settle in the deserted towns, and to 
gather in the now ownerless crops. Meanwhile 
Baalis, king of the Ammonites, resolved, by the 
assassination of G., to destroy ‘ the remnant of 
Judah ’ (Jer 40^®). He found a tool in Ishmael ‘ of the 
seed royal,’ formerly a high officer under Zedekiah, 
but now a bandit in the service of Ammon 
(41^®). Disbelieving the warnings which he re¬ 
ceived, G. entertained Ishmael and ten followers 
at Mizpah. G. and the small garrison of Jews 
and Chaldoeans were slain, probably while at table 
(Jos. Ant. X. ix. 4), and their bodies cast promisen- 
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oasly (41*) into the ancient cistern of Asa. The 
plot of Baalis succeeded but too well; for the 
Jewish captains, fearing lest they might bo held 
responsible for the audacious murder of tlio great 
king’s representative (41**^*’), lied into Egypt, 
carrying with them Jeremiah and * all the remnant 
of Judah.’ * It seemed to be the revocation of the 
advantages of the Exodus’ (Stanley). The anni¬ 
versary of G.’s murder—the third day of tlie 
seventn month, Tisri (Zee 7^8^^*)—has been ever 
since observed as one of the four .Jewish fasts. 
Grfttz (see Cheyne on .Jcr 4P) argues that G.’a 
government lasted five years, but his reasons do 
not seem conclusive. 

2. 1 Ch 25^*“ eldest ‘son’ of Joduthun, leader 
of the second course of temple musicians. 3. Ezr 
10*® (I Es 9*® Joadanus), a priest ‘of the sons of 
Jeshiia,’ who ‘ had married a strange woman.’ 
4. Jer 38* son of Pashhur (Jer 20**®), a prince in 
the reign of Zedekiah. 5. Zenh 1* grandfather 
of the prophet Zephaniah. N. J. D. White. 

GEDDUR (A Veddoi'jp, B Ke58ovp), I Es In 
Ezr 2^^ Neh 7^ Gahar. nnj was perhaps read 
nnj. 

GEDER ( 17 ?). — An unidentified Canaanitish 
town, whose king was amongst those conquered 
by Joshua, Jos 12*® (only). While LXX A has 
TaS^p, B has *A<rel. It is very probably identical 
with Beth-gadep of 1 Ch 2®*. In 1 Ch 27^ Baal- 
hanan, who had charge of David’s olives and syco- 
mores, is called the Goderlte (’llff), which may be 
a gentilic name derived from Geder, although some 
prefer to derive it from Gederah (wh. see). 

GEDERAH. —AV of 1 Ch reads^ ‘Those 
that dwelt among plants (RVm plantations) and 
hedges,* but IIV gives ‘ the inhabitants of Netaim 
and Gederah,’ and this is probably the correct tr“ 
of In that case the Gederah re¬ 

ferred to would probably bo the city of that name 
located by Jos 1.5®® in the Shephelah, the modem 
Jedireh (oJPP vol. iii. sh. xx.) and the Gedour of 
Eusebius (Onommt. p. 254, Lagarde, 2nd ed.). The 
gentilic name Gederathite ('n-jian) occurs in I Ch 
12^ J. A. Selbie. 

GEDEROTH (niiifi in 2 Ch 28*^ 'in),—A town of 
Judah in the Shephelah, Jos 15^*, 2 Ch 28*®, noticed 
with Beth-dagon, Makkedah, and Naamah. It 
appears to be the modem Kntrah near Yebna, 
>wiere a Jewish colony is now established. Possibly 
it is also the Kidron of 1 Mac 15®®- ^* 16®. See SWF 
vol. iii. sh. xvi. C. R. Conder. 

GEDEROTHAIM (D:rihi3) occurs in Jos 15®® as one 
of the fourteen cities of Judah that lay in the 
Shephelah. There are, however, fourteen cities 
without it, and it is probable that the name lias 
arisen by dittography from the preceding Gedenah 
(Nfildeke, Krit. d. AT^ 101). The names of the 
cities in the LXX show several divergences from the 
MT ; in v.®® Adithaim is omitted, and after Vadrjpd 
wo road Kal al airriji, which is evidently 

intended to be the tr“ of (‘sheep-folds’). 

Both the Oxf, Hch. Lex. and Siegfried - Stade 
are surely in error in stating that the name is 
(yniitted in the LXX. The subterfuge of the AVm 
‘ Gederah or Gederothaim ’ is, of course, not per¬ 
missible. J. A. Selbie. 

GEDOR (1*113, 113).—1, A toAvn of Judah, named 
along with Halhiil and Betli-zur, Jos 15®®; cf. 
1 Ch 4‘** *® 12'* (in this last i'n:.rr, Baer and Kittel 
m^Cr). It is generally identified with the modem 
JedUr (Robinson, ii. 1,3) north of Beit Sur. 

2. The district from which the Simeonites are said 


to have expelled the Hamite settlers, 1 Ch 4®®®^*. 
The LXX, however, re,ads T^papa (Gerar), and 
Gerar ‘suits admir.ably as to direction’ (Kittel in 
SBOT). This reading is adopted also by Ewald 
(Gcsch. Isr. i. 344), Bertheaii {Chron. 51), Ilitzig 
(on Mic 1*®), Graf {Der Stamm Simeon^ 25), Oxf. 
Heb. Lex.f Siegfried-Stade, etc. 

GEDOR (1*113, 113 ‘wall’).— !. A Bcnj.amite, an 
ancestor of king feaul, 1 Ch 8 ®* 9®*. 2 . 3. The 

eponym of two Judaliite families, 1 Ch 4^* *®. See 
Genealogy. 

GE-HARASHIM (o'^q m' 3 ), ‘valley of craftsmen,* 
1 Ch 4*^ Nell 11 ®®. In the latter passage it occurs 
with Lod and Ono. The name may survive at the 
ruin Hirshat E. of Lydda. See SWF vol. ii. sh. 
xiv. 

GEHAZI (qq* 3 , except in 2 K 5®® 8 ^* ®, whore it is 
qna, ‘ valley of vision ’ ; LXX Ttei'el, Vulg. Giezi) is 
four times c,ailed the servant (iy;, lit. ‘boy’) of 
Elisha, a term which indicates a lower kind of 
.service than Elisha’s ‘ ministry ’ to Elijah. He 
may, however, be the person called in 2 K 4^ 
Elisha’s mmuter (niy' 9 ), the word which is applied 
to Elisha himself in I K 19®*. Gehazi is one of 
those Bible characters—-Achan, Judas, Ananias, 
Demas, etc.—whose crimes and apostasy point tlie 
moral that the love of money is a root of all kinds 
of evil. What is known ot him is told in three 
narratives. 

1 . In the story of the lady of Shunem (2 K 4®-®"*) 
he appears as a man of shrewd practic.al sense, but 
incapable of understanding the impulses of <leep 
feeling. His moral quality is scarcely defined. 
Elisha having failed to persuade his benefactress 
to ask any favour, turns in perplexity to consult 
his servant (4***). G. has penetrated the good lady’s 
thoughts, and tells the prophet of her secret longing 
for a son. Elisha perceives that his servant’s insight 
has surpassed his own, and, recalling the Shunam- 
mite, promises that the desire of her heart will be 
granted. In the sequel to the story, when the 
lady, bereft of this child of promise, comes in haste 
to the retreat at Carmel and casts herself at the 
prophet’s feet in a passion of grief, G.’s common¬ 
place mind is shocked at this liberty taken by a 
woman. He would rudely thrust her away; but 
the prophet, pitying her unknown sorrow, reproves 
his servant for adding to the bitterness of her .soul. 
When she has told the cause of her grief, G. is 
directed to hasten to Shunem, .saluting no man by 
the way (cf. Lk 10^), and lay the prophet’s stalf on 
the face of the child. 

2 . In the story of Naaman G. appears as a 
finished example of covetousness (2 K S'®*’*®'*). His 
baseness is in startling contrast to the high- 
mindednoss of his master. In vain does Naaman 

{ )re 8 s his treasure on the acceptance of Elisha; he 
las to depart with it intact (5*®). To the sordid 
mind of G. this situation of affairs presents a 
temptation which he cannot resist. His passion 
for gain, probably long nourished in secret, 
suddenly overmasters him. The voice of reason 
and religion is stilled, and blasphemy, lying, sacri¬ 
lege, and fraud come to serve his master passion. 
Elisha’s refusal to take the stranger’s gold seems 
to him madne.ss. ‘As J" liveth,’ ho will secure a 
portion of it for himself—thus lightly does he use 
the same oath with which Elisha solemnly refused 
the filthy lucre (5*®*®®). Running to overtake the 
Syrian cavalcade, G. invents a clever story of two 
poor youn^ sons of the prophets having just come 
to Samaria, whose wants Elisha has bethought 
hini.self of supplying out of the treasure which he 
had refused for nimself. G. begs for them a talent 
of silver (£400!) and two changes of raiment. 
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Plausible tlion<;li the story was, it could hardly 
fail to lower the propliot in the estimation of the 
Syrians. Tliey would relleot tliat he was like 
other men, after all. But G.’s request is at once 
granted, and two of Naaman’s servants return to 
Samaria laden with the changes of raiment and 
twice as much silver as had been asked. When 
they come to the hill (Vp)y, LXX rb (tkot€iv6v^ to 
the secret placc^ from a reading ; Vulg. jam 
vesperi) G. dismisses the men and conceals his 
prize. lie then boldly presents himself before his 
master, and in ans\ver to a ouestion assures him 
with an air of innocence that lie has been nowhere. 
But the prophet has at last discovered his servant’s 
true character, and with searching interrogations 
lays bare his guilt, and reads the very thoughts 
and intents of his heart. G. is utterly confounded. 
Pale and speechless he hears the curse of Naaman’s 
leprosy entailed, with awful appropriateness, on 
himself and his family for ever, and goes from 
Elisha’s presence a leper, white as snow. 

3. In the thinl narrative (2 K 8^ ®) G. appears 
engaged in conversation with king Jehoram, who 
has called him to recite the story of Elisha’s 
wonderful deeds. G. is telling of the restoration 
of the Shunammite’a son to life, when tlie lady 
hei sclf comes on the scene to petition the king to 
reinstate her in the house and land wdiich she had 
lost in a recent famine. The diiliculty of imagin- 
in*' the king talking to a leper and G. glorifying 
Elisha has led some critics to suppose that this 
narrative is misplaced, and shouhl appear before 
2 K 5. But it reads quite naturally as it stands. 
Conversation with lepers was not forbidden. The 
story certainly shows G. in a more favourable 
light than tlie previous narrative. The notice 
taken of him by the king, and the truthfulness 
and respect with which he recounts the deeds of 
his former master, may be charitably taken to indi¬ 
cate that ailliction had at last made him a wiser 
and better man. 

Elisha’s choice of this covetous man to bo his 
follower presents a diiliculty of the same kind, 
though not so great, as Christ’s choice of a 
covetous disciple. It appears that the prophet’s 
insight, though often marvellous, was sometimes 
quite ordinary (2 K P‘). Ho confesses his inability 
to read the mind of the Shunarnmite ; ‘ J"Iiath Iiid 
it from me, and liath not told mo’ (4^). In the 
same way lie was evidently mistaken with regard 
to tlie character of his .servant. He probably chose 
him for his ready wit and practical sen.se; and if 
he detected in him a love of money, he may have 
hoped that the force of example would wean him 
from it. But to minds steeped in avarice the 
means of grace are often a savour of death rather 
than of life, and a holy example may not change 
the heart. * Happy w as it for Gehazi,’ says Bishop 
Hall, ‘if, while his skin was snow-white with 
leprosy, his humbled soul was w^ashed white as 
snow with the water of true repentance.’ 

J. Straciian. 

GEHENNA. — The wmrd Gehenna, Vtewa in 
Tischendorf and \VH (or according to other 

scholars, on the grourul of its derivation from the 
Aram, ojna), is derived ultimately from the Hebrew 
expression obn 'a = ‘valley of Hinnom,’ Jos 15® 18^®, 
Nell 11®®, which is an abbreviated fonn of |5’'3 
D5n = ‘valley of the son of Hinnom,’ Jos 15® 18^®, 
2Ch 28® 33®, Jer 7®'*®® lO^*®, or in the Kethib of 
2 K 23^® '|. But this place became so notori¬ 

ous through its evil aa.sociations that it was simply 
called ‘ the valley’ xar Jer 2'^ 31^, and the 

gate of Jerusalem leading to it ‘ the valley-gate,’ 
2 Ch 26®, Neb 2^®* 3'®. This valley lay, to tlie S. 

and S.W. of Jerusalem (Robinson, BMP ii. 273, 
274). The derivation of Dlin is quite uncertain. 
In the LXX this name appears variously as ipdpay^ 


^Ovbfx (B : "Yivvbfi A), Jos 15®; (B) pdir-tj ^ovudfi (B ; 
vlou ^EppbfJL A), tlos 18^®; Talerj/a (B : I'al '0vv6n A), 
Jos 18^®; VaijSevObfx (B : VrjlSeevpbfx A), 2 Ch 28®; yi 
fiavk 'Ytvvbp. (B : yrj Becvi'o/j, A), 2 Ch 33®. Elsewhere 
we lind generally <pdpay^ (vioO) ’Ey pup,. 

This term is used in a variety of meanings in 
the course of Israelitish and Jewdsh history. These 
we shall consider separately according as they 
appear in OT, Apocalyptic literature, the NT, or 
in later Judaism. 

I. Its use in the OT falls under three heads. 
(a) It is used in a merely topographical sense. 
'riius it formed the boundary between Judah and 
Benjamin, Jos 15® 18^®, and the northern limit of 
the district occupied by the tribe of Judah after 
the Captivity, Neh 11^, and lay in front of the 
gate Ilarsith of Jerusalem, Jer 19®. See further 
under HiNNOM (Valley of). 

{b) It is used in a religious significance as unjolg- 
ing a place of idolatrous and inhuman sacrijiccs. 
These were nrst ollered by Ahaz and Manasseh, 
who made their chihlren to ‘ pass through the lire ’ 
to Moloch in this valley, 2 K 16®, 2 Ch 28®, and 2 K 
21®, 2 Ch 33®. These .sacrifices w ere probably made 
on the ‘high places of Topheth, wiiich is in the 
valley of the son of Hinnom,’ Jer 7®*; cf. Jer 32'®. 
In order to put an end to these abominatioiis, 
Josiah polluted it with human bones and other 
corruptions, 2K 23'®*^®*^'*. But this wor.shin of 
Molech was reviveil umler Jehoiakim, Jer IH®*’'®, 
Ezk 20®®. In consLMiuence of those idolatrous 
practices in the Valley of Hinnom, Jeremiah 
Jirophesied that one day it would be called the 
‘ Valley of Slaughter,’ and that they should ‘ bury 
in Topneth till there be no place to bury,’ Jer 7®® 
Many scholars have accepted the .statement 
of Kinichi (c. 1200 A.D.) on Fs 27 ; ‘Gehennam fuit 
locus spretus, in quern abjeceniiit sordes et cadavera, 
et fuit ibi perpetuo ignis ad comburendum .sordes 
illas et o.s.sa; propterea iiarabolice vocatur judicium 
impiorum Gehennam.’ But this is denied by 
Robinson, i. 274, who writes that ‘ there is no 
evidence of any other fires tAan those of Molech 
having been kept up in this valley’ (Rosenmlillor, 
Bihlisch. Geogr. ll. i. 156, 164). 

(c) It signifies the jtlace of punishment for re- 
bcMious or <tpostate Jews in the presence of the 
righteous. Gehinnom or Gehenna is not actually 
mentioned with this signification in the OT, but 
it is it and no other place that is imjdied in Is 50'^ 
‘ in a place of pain shall ye lie down, and 66’^'* with 
this new connotation. Both these pas.sages are very 
late, and probably from the same hand—not earlier 
than the 3rd cent. R.C. (see Clieyne, Intvod. to the 
Bk. of Isaiahj p. 380; Smend, Alltcstamcntliche 
Jicligionsgeschichte, p. 506). Further, the punish¬ 
ment of the apostate Jews in Is 66-^ is conceived 
as eternal: ‘ 1 iiey shall look upon the carcases of 
the men that have transgressed against me; for 
their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be 
nuenched, and they shall be an abhorring to all 
fiesh.’ The punishment of Gehenna is implied also 
in Dn 1‘2® ‘ some to shame and everlasting abhor¬ 
rence.* We should observe that the same word ptc]";! 
‘ abhorrence ’ occurs in these two passages, and in 
these only, and the reference in both is to Gehenna. 

II. Its Meaning and further Development 
IN Apocalyptic Literature. * In this literature 

There is no actual mention of the word Gehenna in biblical 
Apocryphal literature ; but in Jth 

•iteti lOttrtt %ir»virrttpivoa yivh pov. 

pieivTO>t^i.Tvp Ifthxiig’U ctvrovt it> ttp'ifttit% 

ituvatt wvp M»i i!( fxpxatt 

X*) xXm,Cff6\)rott ttlrd-iifu W ctloiioi — 

the reference to Gehenna is undeniable. In Sir 7^7, however, 
the text ixhixi>\rn rZp xcii trxitXr^ is probably corrupt, 

being without the support of the Syriac Version and the best 
MSS of the Ethiopic. Sheol, moreover, has become synonym¬ 
ous with Gehenna in the Similitudes. Thus: ‘Sheol will 
devour the sinners in the presence of the elect,’ 56^, cf. OSio. 
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tliis conception nndenvent further development, 
(a) Thus Gehenna w&h conceived as a place of 
corporal ami spiritual punishment for apostate 
Jews in the presence of the righteous for ever. (See 
Eth. En. 27^'^ 90'“^-27). In the Similitudes of that 
book, i.e. chs. 37-70, there is a slight modification 
of the above idea. Thus, tliough the punishment 
is everlasting, only its initial stages will be exe¬ 
cuted in the presence of the rigliteous. On the 
expiration of these, the wicked will be swept for 
over from the presence of the righteous, 48® 62 ^ 2 . 

{b) A place of spiritual punishment for apostate 
Jews in the presence of the righteous. Heretofore 
Gelienna was always conceived as a place of both 
corporal and spiritual punishment. This new 
develoj)njent is attested in the Eth. En. 91-104 
(c. 134-95 n.C.). 'J’hus in 98* ‘their spirits will 
be cast into the furnace of fire.* Cf. also 10.3*. 
From 99’^ lO.'^- * it is clear that Sheol and Gehenna 
have become equivalent terms in this writer also. 
See slso 100“. The same conception is found in an 
Essene writing, i.e. Eth. En. 108* and in the 
Assn nipt. Mos. 10**. Tn the latter passage Gehenna 
or rather ‘the valley’ is mentioned byname (see 
Charles, Assumption of Moses, pp. 43, 44). It is 
noteworthy that in all these booKs only a blessed 
immortality of t he souls of the righteous is taught. 

(c) A place of corporal and spiritual punishment 
for all the wic^eel in the presence of the righteous. 
We arrive at this stage of development in 2 Es 
7*®’** ‘ Et apparebit locus tormenti, et contra 
ilium erit locus requictionis: clibanua gcheiinm 
ostendetur, et contra eum jocunditatis paradisus. 

Et dicet tunc Altissimus ad excitatas gentes- 

“Videte contra et in contra; hie jocunditas et 
requies, et ibi ignis et tormenta,’” 
ill. Its Meantno in the NT.— In the NT 
Gehenna is alwa.ys the final place of punishment 
into which the wicked are cast after the last judg¬ 
ment. It is a place of torment both for body and 
soul. Thus Mt 52 ® ‘It is nrofitablo for thee that 
one of thy members should perish, and not thy 
whole boay go into Gehenna.* So also in 15**. 
Some have argued that Christ has here only the 
living in view; but this limitation appears un¬ 
warranted. Ft is not till after the final judgment 
that the wicked are cast into Gehenna. At the 
resurrection, soul and body are united. Both are 
punished in Gehenna. Gehenna as the last punish¬ 
ment was conceived also as the worst. It slew 
both soul and body—not, indeed, in an absolute 
sense, but relatively. Thus Mt lO-** ‘Fear him 
which is able to destroy both soul and body in 
Gehenna.* Cf. Lk 12®. This final stage of retri¬ 
bution is carefully distinguished in Eth. En. 22**’**. 
There the souls in the third division of 8heol are 
raised in order to be delivered over to their worst 
penalty, but of the sinners in the fourth division it 
IS said : ‘ Their souls will not be slain on the day of 
jiidgment, nor will they bo raised from thence.* 
For the phrase ‘ slaying of the soul * in this con¬ 
nexion, compare also Eth. En. 108**®. Gehenna 
is conceived as a fire, Mt 5^2 18®; an unquencliable 
fire, Mk fi"*®; as a place where ‘ their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched,* Mk 9^; a 
‘furnace of fire,’ Mt 13‘‘-’-o<’; ‘the outer darkness,’ 
Mt 8*2 ‘22** ‘25**. It is the ‘lake of fire’ in Rev 
192 * 20*** ***• *® 21*. Hades is finally ca.st into it. 
Rev 20*^ In the NT Hades and Gehenna seem 
never to be confused together. 

IV. In eateu Judaism.—H ero Gehenna is con¬ 
ceived as a Purgatory for faithless Jews, who 
were afterwards to be admitted into paradise, but 
still remained the place of eternal perdition for 
the Gentiles (cf. \\eber, Jiidische Incologie^, pp. 
341, 342; Driver, Sermons on OT, 79 f., 87, 89 f., 97). 

R. H. Charles. 

GELILOTH (n’i*?’>|, ToXiaihO, A ’A7aXXtXc6i9).—One 


of the places mentioned in Jos 18*^ as defining the 
S. bounda^ of Benjamin. The border, it is said, 
after leaving the valley of the son of Uinnom, 
‘went out’ first to En-shemesh (probably 'Ain 
IJaud, about 2 miles E. of Jerusalem), ana after¬ 
wards to G. ‘ in front of the ascent of Adummim,* 
and so passed on into the Jordan Valley. The 
‘ascent of Adummim’ is in all probability the 
ascent, some 5 miles Ion", leading up from the 
plain of Jericho to Tala at ed-Dumm, about 6 
miles E.N.E. of Jerusalem, on the regular route 
between Jerusalem and Jericho. The place G. 
has not, however, been identified ; and all that can 
be said about it is that it was some spot on the 
lx)undary between Benjamin and Judah, conspicu¬ 
ous as a landmark to a traveller climbing up this 
steep ascent. In Jos 15^, where the N. boundary 
of Judah (in the opposite direction) is describea, 
the place, similarly described, is called Gilgal 
(Va^in, LXX B Taa7(i5, A raX 7 (£X). We have no 
means of determining which is the true reading ; 
the idea that the Gilgal between Jericho and the 
Jordan can be intended is, of course, q^uite out of 
the question ; the border, at the point m question, 
must, as is evident from the terms employed 
(‘went up,* 1.5*'’*^“; ‘went down,* IS*^**-***), have 
been above the plain. 

Geliloth, in the sense, as it seems, of circuits 
or districts, appears also (in the Heb.) as the 
technical name of the administrative districts of 
the Philistines (Jos 13®, Joel 3 (4)“*; cf 1 Mac 6*®)— 
perhaps, of those ruled by their five ‘ lords * 
(Jos 13*). It occurs likewise in the obscure and 
uncertain expression (Jos ‘22*®'**), ‘districts of 
Jordan ’ (JT!")!? n’i‘?''73), which describes the locality in 
which the altar ‘ Ed ’ was built by the 2^ tribes. 

S. R. Driver. 

GEM.— See Stones (Precious). 

GEMALLI ('to? ‘camel - owner,’ or ‘my re- 
warder’).—Father of the Danite spy, Nu 13*® P. 

GEMARA.— See Talmud. 

GEMARIAH (ripj, ‘ J" hath accomplished *). 
—1, A son of Sh.aphan tlie scribe, from whose cham- 
l>er Baruch read tlio prophecies of Jeremiah in the 
ears of all the people. He vainly sought to deter 
king Jehoiakim from burning the roll (Jer 30*®* **• 
*2*2®). 2. A son of Hilkiah who carried a letter 

from Jeremiah to the captives at Babylon (Jer 29*), 

GENDER (a dipt form of ‘engender,’ which 
comes from Lat. ingenerare, through Old Fr. en- 
gendrer, the d being excrescent after n as in 
‘tender* from teyier) is use<l in AV both transi¬ 
tively and intransitively, both literally and figura¬ 
tively. The trails, and lit. sense ‘ to beget ’ is 
common in Wyclif, ns Mt 1® (1.380) ‘Abraham 
gendride, or bigate, Ysaac’; and Ec 6* (1388) ‘If 
a man gendrith an hiindrid fre sones, and lyveth 
many yeris, and hath many dales of age, and his 
soulo usith not the goodis of his cate I, and wantith 
biriyng; Y pronounce of this man that a deed 
borun cliild is betere than he.* It is from Wyc. 
(1388) that the AV tr. of Job 38*® comes, ‘The 
hoary frost of heaven, who hath gendered it?* 
(rij*;, Gen. ‘ingendred’; RVm ‘given it birth*!. 
In Zee 13* Wyc. uses the word 01 mother as well 
as father, ‘his fader and moder that gendriden 
hym,* and in the same verse ho speaks of ‘his 
fadir and modir, gendrers of hym ’; and then in 
Gal 4®® he employs the word of the mother alone 
= bear, bring forth children, ‘ gendringe in to 
seruage.* This has passed into AV (in Tindale’a 
form ‘ which gendretn unto bondage *) through all 
the intermediate versions (Gr. eis SovXelay yevyuca, 
RV ‘ bearing children unto bondage ). 
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The Or. verb Hke the Eng*, verb ‘gonder,' propp^ 

refers to the father, but is used of the mother in Lk li3. 67 as™, 
Jn 1621, and in this passage. The meaning of the passage is 
well brought out by Lightfoot, ‘ for tiiese women are (represent) 
two covenants; one of them, which was ffiuen from Mount 
Sinai, bearing children unto bondage; inasmuch as she (»jTic) 
is Hagar.’ Add Qwynne’s explanation, ‘As Hag«ar, the bond¬ 
woman, brought forth children unto liondage,—for the children 
follow the condition of their mother,—so likewise did the Sinaitic 
covenant bring forth children unto bondage; the one is a fit 
representative of the other.’ 

This trans. verb is used metaph. in 2 Ti 2^ ‘ But 
foolish and unlearned questions avoid, knowing 
that they do gender strifes ’ (yeuuQa-i /xd^as; Wyc. 
‘gendren chidingis,’ Tind. ‘gendre stryfe,’Rhera. 

* ingender braules ’). 

The intrans. examples (= ‘ copulate,’ * breed *) are 
Lv 19^* and Job with which cf. Shaks. Othello, 
IV. ii. 62— 

* Or keep it as a cistern, for foul toads 
To knot and gender in.* 

J. Hastings. 

GENEALOGY. —Under this title will be con¬ 
sidered— A, Biblical Genealogy in general; B. The 
Genealogical Lists of the Tribes of Israel and a 
few other lists of names ; C. Lists of persons and 
families a8.sociated with the labours of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 

A. 1. Definition. — The word genealogy (sing, 
and plur.) occurs in OT as a tr. of the Heo. noun 
bn: (dir. hey. Nell 7®) and of the denom. verb 
bn; (only llithp. in 1 and 2 Ch, Ezr, and Neh), 
with the meaning of a family register or a regis¬ 
tration by families (I Ch 4^'* etc.). In con¬ 

nexion with these registrations are often given 
lines of descent (cf. I Ch 1-0), and occasionally 
the pedigrees of individuals (I Ch 315-41 
Tables of genealogical descent also appear in OT 
as an expansion of the word ‘generations’ 

(cf. Gn 5 ' 10^ etc., also Mt H ftl^Xos yeviaem 
*l’f)(Tov XpKTToO, LXX for nn^in i^p, ‘ The genealogy 
of Jesus Christ,’ RVm). Genealogies appear in two 
form.s—one giving the generations in a descending 
scale (Gn 6, Ku etc.), the other in an ascend¬ 
ing scale (1 Ch Ezr 7^‘® etc.). 

2. The regifttralion of families and individuals .— 
Just wlien the Hebrews began to preserve family 
registers it i.s impossible to determine. Lists of 
families and of citizens for official purposes must 
have been made very early, in connexion, for ex¬ 
ample, with the census of David (2 S 24). Eamiliarity 
witli such enrolments is implied in the reference 
to ‘the book of J"’ (Ex 32^^, Ps 139’®), ‘the book 
of life’ (Ps 69“®, cf. Is 4^ Dn 12’), and they seem 
to be directly mentioned in Jer 22^, Ezk 13®. At 
the time of the giving of the Deuteronomic law 
there must have been some way of determining 
whether one was of pure Isr. descent (Dt 23®'®). 
But in the earlier centuries of the pre-exilic period, 
when marriages probably were freely made with 
the old Can. inhabitants, and when these inhabit¬ 
ants were being gradually incorporated and 
amalgamated into Israel, a motivo for carefully 
preserving lines of individual descent is not appar¬ 
ent, and we have no reason to believe that such 
records were generally made. An exception, 
which is only probable, may have occurred in the 
case of royalty, nobility, and perhaps the priest¬ 
hood. (The laws of inheritance seem not suffi¬ 
ciently complicated to have reej^uired the preserva¬ 
tion or family genealogies). After the restoration, 
however, when Israel had become a church, and n 
sharp line of separation was drawn between the Jews 
and the other peoples of Palestine, and union with 
them by marriage had become a grievous trespass 
(Ezr 9''’*), the case was far different. Hence, from 
the time of reforms introduced by Ezra and 
Nehemiah (c. B.c. 444), the preservation of family 
genealogies, or records of the descent of individuals, 
became a matter of special importance. Already, 


at that time, certain families were debarred from 
the office of priests because they could not produce 
genealogical registers (Ezr Neh 7<w-85). From 
then onwards care was iloiilitlcss exercised ^r 
their preservation, 'fheir value is shown by the 
repeated allu.sion to them in 1 and 2 Ch, Ezr, and 
Neh. To become a priest, a prime requisite was 
an evidence of proper pedigree. From the state¬ 
ment of Josephus that his pedigree was given in 
the public records ( Vita, 1; cf. c. Ap. i. 7), it is 
probable that family genealogies were thus kept 
from their importance in reference to inheritance, 
marriage, redemption of lands, and service in the 
temple. Many families at the time of Christ 
evidently had genealogical registers (Mt 1 ’, Lk 2 ®* 

323ir., 43«^ iiQ 36 ). 

* Davidid®, or descendants of tho house of David, were found 
ainoni; the Jews in the Persian, Grecian, and even os late as the 
Roman period (cornp. Zunz, Analekten, No. 6, p. 46, note 18X 
But, in consequence of the exterminating wars ana the Dispersion, 
the records of old families were lost as early as the first centuries, 
and even the families of the priests did not remain unpolluted 
{Jems. Kiddushin. iv. 1)’ (Zunz in Asher's Itinerary of Denj. 
Tudela, ii. p. G). Julius Afriuamis {Ep. Aristides, v.) gives a 
tradition that llcrod i. destroyed the genealogical lists which 
were kept at Jems., to deprive Jewish families of the knowledge 
of their descent. This story is doubtful, though received by 
some. (See Sachs, Beitnuje, Heft ii. pp. 165ff.X 

3. Figurative and artificial genealogies. —These 
appear frequently in OT. In Gn 5 an unbroken 
line of de.scent of ten generations—from Adam to 
Noah inclusive—furnishes a chronology for the ante¬ 
diluvian period; in Gn a similar line from 

Sliern to Terah inclusive furnishes the chronology 
of the period from the Deluge to the birth of Abra¬ 
ham. In Gn 10 is a table of nations, presenting the 
geographical and political relation.ships in tho form 
of a genealogy or family tree from the three sons 
of Noah. From T’evah, Abraham, and Isaac is 
traced tho descent of the peoples witli whom Israel 
recognized a close racial union, i.e. the Araimeans of 
N. Mesopotamia (Gn 22 -'’'®**), the tribes of Arabia (Gn 
25’’’®), the Ammonites and Moabites (Gn 19®’’’), and 
Edomites (Gn 36). These peoples, both as wholes 
and in their various subdivisions, are mentioned 
as descendants from individual ancestors bearing 
generally tribal or geographical names, a.s though 
peoples and tribes grow out of single households. 
The same principle is applied to Israel, who is 
represented as the father of twelve sons, bearing 
the names of the twelve tribes, from whom in like 
manner sprang the various clans and families of 
these tribes (cf. Gn 46®'*^, Nu 26). 

This form of reproaentation ia not peculiar to OT writers. It 
is the usual way in which primitive peoples explain their origin 
and tribal relationships. Tlie Greeks traced their descent from 
llellen, who had three sons, Dorus and Aeolus, who gave their 
names to the I)orian8 and Aeolians, and Xuthus, who through 
his two sons, Ion and Achwus, became tho forefather of the 
lonians and Achseans. But especially is this the method of 
Scm. people, os is illustrated among Israel's Idnsmen, the Arabs. 
Accoi^ing to their writers, the inhabitants of Arabia are ‘ patri¬ 
archal trines fonned by the subdivision of an original stock on 
the system of kinship through male descendants. A tribe was 
but a larger family ; the tribal name was the name or nickname 
of a common ancestor. In process of time it broke up into two 
or more tribes, each embracinj^ the descendants of one of the 
great ancestor’s sons, and taking its name from him. These 
tribes were again divided and subdivided on tho same principle.’ 
' Between a nation, a tribe, a sept or sub-tribe and a family, 
there is no difTcrcnce on this theory, except in size and distance, 
from a common ancestor' (W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia, pp. 3f.). 'Tliis likewise seems to have been 
the view in Israel, and is especially worked out in P. (Most of 
the genealo^cal tables and tribal and family lists in the Hex. 
belong to this document). 

While in some instances tribes, clans, or families 
take their name from historic persons,—some Arabic 
clans are thus named {Kinship, p. 15; Sprenger, 
Mohammed, iii. p. cxxxvi, Jour. Bibl. Lit. vol. xi. 
1892, p. 120),—in genealogical lists the founders of 
tribes, clans, and families are usually to be re¬ 
garded as eponymous heroes, for countries and 
cities are frequently mentioned as parents (Mia- 
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raim Gn 10**, Canaan 10 *^, Gilead 11 *, Hebron 
1 Ch 2^, ct al,). Under the form of family experi¬ 
ence are f»iven events of tribal life (Gn o 8 . See 
G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 289; St.ade, Gesch. i. 
pp. 157 f. ; Moore on bdder sons prob. 

represent earlier or more nowerfnl tribes and fami¬ 
lies ; marriaj^es their coalitions, the weaker bein*' 
perhaps tlio wife, and an inferior a concubine; 
untimely deaths their disappearances j diirerent 
relationships of the same person political or <;eo- 
^raphical cnan^^es or dillerent traditions (cf. Stade, 
Gesch. i. p. 30). Hut many genealo^dcal stories 
and relationships originated evidently in folk¬ 
tales, ami hence they present a minclin*; of fact 
and fancy, and the relationships of fatlier, mother, 
wife, son, daughter, etc., cannot be intcrpreteil 
upon any uniform theory in respect to the precise 
meaning of each. 

Where pedigrees for generations of remote anti- 
miity are given (Gn 5. 11*®'*®, 1 Ch 2®'*- 0 *'^ ct a/.), 
tney probably do not rest upon authentic records, 
but are artilicial. 

‘Life in the Orient is much too unsafe, anJ the changes much 
too groat, for one to ex])cct to fliifl family records of several 
centuries. Moreover, in the desert (and so generally under 
nomadic conditions which Israel for centuries experienced] 
family archives arc unimaginable, and it is sheer nonsense to 
hellevo that all the hranchca of a family tree could be pre8crvc<i 
by memory’ (Sprenger, Mohammed^ iii. p. cxli). 

This statement, made in view of Arabian gene¬ 
alogies, is equally applicable to those of early man¬ 
kind and Israel. Those, too, when they present a 
continuous lino of descent from father to son, are 
the conjectures of later ages (see CHRONOLOGY OP 
OT). They are, liowever, not the fruit of a spirit 
of deceiition, but of good faith with poetic imagina¬ 
tion in vindicatin]' family rights and privileges, 
and religious institutions, or in glorifying the 
family and national and religions heroes. The 
impulse for the formation of such pedigrees is 
synchronous with the stress laid upon purity of 
descent and the actual keeping of family gene¬ 
alogies. I'lio names introduced were not usually 
inventions, but taken from legend and story, 
representing often historical persons, families, and 
conditions. 

These artificial pedigrees abound in Arabic gene¬ 
alogies (see Siirenger), and also occur in Jewisli 
writings — for examnlo, the t^ccler Olain suttn.. 
(Zunz, Gottcsdienstliche Vortrdge, Berlin, 1892, ])]>. 
142 ff.: Asher, Itiuer. of Benj. of Tudcla^ vol. ii. 

pp. 

B. Thk Genealogical Lists of the Twelve 
Tribes. —These lists arc found almost exclusively 
in On 4G»-2^ E.x G***-^". Nu 2 G'^-« 2 , 1 Ch 1-9. They 
exhibit ditVereiit .sources, and have sun'ered mucli 
in transcription, especially those in Chronicles, 
so that we often have little more than a con¬ 
fused mass of names, which defy any proper genea¬ 
logical treatment. The genealogies are partially 
Ggurativo and artilicial, and partially genuine 
family records; but where the exact lino is to 
be drawn between those due to fancy or theory 
and those due to records cannot always he deter¬ 
mined. In some instances there may he a com¬ 
mingling of both elements. The wnole history 
behind these genealogies is very obscure; hence 
the explanatory notes, when they depart from a 
recital of mere facts, must be received as tenta¬ 
tive. The lists are prepared also primarily for 
the purpose of locating OT pro{)er names in this 
Dictionary, and many names are given which 

robably represent no real persons or families, 

ut liave arisen from textual errors. 

N.B. The tribes are indicated by Rom. numerals. The vari¬ 
ous lists under each tribe, Krouped by ^fenerations, pedlj^rees, 
or other classifications iflveti in OT, are numlK-red with Arabic 
numerals, providing a means of cross-reference, ^eavy 


(Clarendon) type indicates the father of the person or persont 
whose name or names immediately follow. Italics inaicate * 
son of the ijreceding and the father of the succeeding (a con¬ 
tinuous line of descent from father to sou is indicated by a 
suci.a-ssion of names in italics). The cliild or children of the 
person riuiiied in heavy type or italics immediately preotsling 
are given in ordinary t>me. Mothers’ names are pbiccd in 
brackets before their children. The following abbreviations 
aro used: d. daughter, f. father or father of, m. mother, s. son 
of, ss. sotis of. 

Since these lists are found mainly in 1 Ch, the following 
abbreviations are u.scd referring to its literature ; 

Be. = E. Bertheau in K[if. Ilandb. 1873 ; Ko. = 0. F. Keil in BibU 
Comm. [1872]; Ki. =R. Kittel in the Sacred Books of the OT^ 
a critical edition of the Ileh. Text, 1895 ; Kau.^aE. Kautzsch in 
Die Ueilige Schrift d. a. T. ubersetzt und herawtgegeben, 1894; 
Oe. = S. Oettll In Kgf. Komm. 1880; Sm. =11. Smend, Die Listen 
der Dilcher Ezra und Nehemiah, 1881; We. = J. Wellhauscn, 
De Gentibua et Familiis Judwis mice 1 Chr. 2. 4. emirnera7itur, 
1870; We. Prol.=*J. Wcllhausen, rrolegomcna to the Uutory of 
Israel^ 1885; Zoo. = 0. Zoockler In La 'nge‘a Commentary, 1870. 
[Unfortunately, Gray’s Studies in Ueb. Proper Names and 
llommers Anc. Ueb. Tradition both appeared too late for use 
in the present article]. 

Jacob: (m. Leah) Reuben (I.), Simeon (ii.), Levi 
(III.), Jndah (IV.), Issachar (V.), Zebulun (VI.), d. 
Dinah; (m. Rachel) Joseph (Manasseh and 
Ephraim) (vil.**’), Renjamin (VIII.); (m. Bilhah) 
Dan (IX.), Naphtali (x.); (m. Zilpah) Gad (XL), 
Asher (xii.), Gn cf. 29»*-30'*^ 35** 40*-*'“ 

492 - 27 ^ Ex 1 **® etc. 

This gene.<il(>gy is a reflection of a more or less artificial 
division of Israei into twelve tribes (cf. the twelve sons of Ish- 
mad, Gn xjiQ history and the sentimetd which occa¬ 

sioned such a motherhood, os well as the order of birth of these 
tribes, and the placlrig of a daughter among them, is only 
imrtially clear (see Israkl, and StaJe, Gesch. i. 145 IT.). 

T. 1. Reuben: Hanoch, Valin ( 2 ), llezron, Carmi, 
Gn 4G*, Ex 6 *^ Nu 2G®^-, 1 Ch 5*. 

2 . Pallu ( 1 ): Blinbf Nomuel, Dathan, Abiram, 
Nu 26«'. 

3. - Joel{\)1t Shemniahy Gog, Shimei, Micah, 

Reniah, Baal, Beerali, 1 Ch 5“^-. 

4. - Joel (3)?, Shema, Azaz, Bela, 1 Ch 5*. 

5. -Jeiel, Zecliariah, 1 Ch 5L 

llanoch, Pallu, llozron, and Carmi are names of clans (Nu 26®), 
of which we know notliing further. llanoch appears alsd as a 
clan of Midian (Gn ‘iS-*), and Hezron ns one of .fudah (Nu 2(1’-^): 
Nemud is mentioned only in this connexion. For Dathan ana 
Abiram see Korah. The relation of Joel to any of the four sons 
of Reuben is not given. Ki., after 8am. and Arab. VSS, removes 
Joel anii Inserts Carmi, but the Joel of vv.4 and ® may be the 
same (Be.); Shema (v.^^j^Shemaiah or Shimei. Beeruh(l Ch 6*) 
was a prince of the Keubenites, carried away by Tijjflath-pileser. 
Bela, with whom Jeiel and Zechariaii are associated, repre¬ 
sented a powerful clan, occupying a wide extent of territory 
(1 Ch 6«f ). 

IL 1. SIMEON: Jemucl,* Jamin, Ohad,t Jaohin,:}: 
Zohar,§ (m. Canaanites.s) Shaul ( 2 ), Gn 40***, Ex 6 *®, 
Nu 26*2-*S 1 Ch 4^*. 

2 . Shaul ( 1 ); Shallum, Mibsam, Mishma, Ham- 
mud, Zaccur, Shimei, sixteen sons and six 
daughters, I Ch 4“® “’^. 

3. [A list of princes], Meshobab, Jamlech, 
•loshah, (s. Amaziah) Joel, Jehu, (s. Joshibiah, s. 
Seraiah, s. Asiel) Elioenai, Jaakobah, Jesho- 
haiah, Asaiah, Adiel, Jesimiel, Benaiah, Ziza, (s. 
Sbiplii, s. Allon, s. Jedaiah, s. Shimri, s. She- 
iiiaiali) 1 Ch 

4. - Ishi, Pelatiah, Neariah, Rephaiah, 

Uzziel, 1 Ch 4*'^. 

The descent of Shaul from a Canoanitess mother (On 461®, 
Ex 015) implies a clan of mixed Isr. and Can. elements. No¬ 
thing further than their mention is known of the other clans. 
(On the early disappearance of Simeon see Simkon). Mibsam 
and Mishnia (2) are names also of Ishmael’s descendants (Gn 251^, 
1 Ch T-®), and suggest a mingling of Simoonites with th6 Arabians. 
The princes (3) represent families of shepherds which, in the 
reign of Hezekiah, had compicred for themselves a dwelling- 
place near Gerar (l Ch 43» -u, Gedor MT, Gerar LXX, Kl.). The 
sons of Ishi are captains who went to Mt. Sdr, and, smiting the 
Amalekites, abode there (1 Ch 442. 43). 

Wo. {Prol. pp. 212 f.) doubts the historicity of the Chronlcler'i 
notices of the continued existence of the tribes of Reuben and 
Simeon during the ileb. monarchy; Stade also, that of Simeon 
{Gesch. 1. p. 156). On the other hand, Graf thought that the 

* Nemud, Nu i Ch 424. 

t Wanting 1 Ch 4^4, Nu 2fil2-i4 

X Jarib, 1 Ch 424. § Zerah. 1 Oh 4**. 
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tribes had not entirely died out, and saw historieal movements 
of their remnants in the Chronicler’s statements {Der Stamm 
Simeon, pp. ‘22 ff.). This is more probable. 

III. 1. LEYl! Gershon(2)(3),* Koliath(9), Morari 
(31), On 46", E.\ 6 “ Nu 3" 20", I Cli 6 '- >« 2.3«. 

2. OePshon (1) (3): T.ibni ( 0 ), (Ladan (7)), Shimei 
( 8 ), Ex 6 ", Nu 3'", 1 Ch 6 " 23". 

Libnl and Lorlan fl Oh 2:i7-9 2021 ) evidently represent the same 
clan. Libnl is derived from the priestly city Libnah. Why 
Ladan should be its equivalent is not clear. Possibly 

Laadah (irny^) (I Ch 421 )—if a town—and Libnah were identical, 
and Ladan (py^) is to be connected with the former. Or Ladan 
may have bccii a pure clan or family name, and Libni one 
taken from place of residence. 

3. Gershon (1) ( 2 ): Jahnth, Shimei, Zimmah, 
Ethan, Adaiah, Zerah, Ethni, Malchijah, Baa- 
seiah, Michael, Shimea, Bcrechiah, Amph, Zaccur 
(4), JoHcph, Nethaiiiah, Asharelah,t 1 Ch 6 ^*^^ 25'^. 

The pediprree of A‘^aph the sinper (see Asaph). Ilis four sons, 
acc. to the Cbronlclor, were appointeil by David for the service 
of aonff in the house of the Lord (1 Ch 2.')i^ ). See also (6), and see 
notes under (22<‘'’). 

4. Zaccur (3) :X Micaiah,^ Mattnniah (5), She- 
maiah, Jonathan, Zechariah, Neli 12'’®. 

The pedigree of Zechariah, a musician who, with his brethren, 
i.e. fellow musicians, Shemaiah, Azarel, Milalai, Gilalai, Maai, 
Nethanel, Judah, Ilannni, look part in the dedication of the 
wall of Jems. (Neh 12^7 -Mi) j Muttaniah in this pedign'O evidently 
corresponds to the M. who was ‘ chief to begin the thanksgiving 
In prav'er’ (Neh 11^7); mentioned also ii£ u resident of Jems. 
(1 Ch 015). 

5. Mattaniah (4): Uashahiah, Bani, Uzzi, Neh 
11 “ 2 . 

The pedigree of Uzzi, an over.scer of the Levites at Jems. 
(Neh whose descent is given thus from Mica (Micaiah) (4), 
of the sons of Asaph. Another line of descent from a Mattaniah of 
the 88, Asaph is given in 2 Ch 2()ii, viz, Mattaniah: Jeiel, Den- 
jiah, Zeehariah, Jahaziel. Jahuziol w'as the Levite who en¬ 
couraged, hy divine iiisniration, Jehoshaphat and his people, 
prior to the battle with the children of Amnion, Moab, and Mt. 
Selr (2 Ch 20U«-). 

6 . Libni (2); Jahath, Zimmah, Joah, Iddo, Zerah, 
Jeatherai, 1 Ch 6 ^**. 

Jeathorai ('l^lj'), otherwise unknown, is evidently Ethni 
(’jn^) (v.20), and (0) Is a fragment of a pedigree of Asaph (3). 
(C/. the similar names; so Be.; Zoe. rejects this assumption). 
Iddo O'!!.’) prob. = Adaiah (npy^); Joah (nx'V), perhaps through 
textual corruptions Ethan (|D'?<). 

7. Ladan (2): Jehiel, Zetham, Joel, (ss. Shimei) 
Shelomoth, Ilaziel, Hanin, 1 Ch 23^'’, cf. 26^^. 

8 . Shimei (2): Jahath, Ziria,ll Jeu.sli, Beriah, 1 Ch 
23’«. 

These ‘sons’ (7) ami (8) of Ladan and Shimei, acc. to the 
Chronicler, represented Levitical houses of the time of David. 
Zetham and Joel (7), as the sons of Jehieli, wi-re placed over the 
treasuries of the house of the Lord (1 Ch 2 d 22 ). The introduc¬ 
tion of 88. Shimei (7) as subonlinate to I.adan (I Cli 239) jg fiim. 
cult of explanation. Probably genealogies varied ; cf. Jahath 
8. Libni in ((5), and Shimei s. Jahath in (3). 

9. Kohath(l): Amram ( 10 ), Izliar (21), Hebron 
(27), Uzzicl (28), Ex 6 ’«, Nu 3^^, 1 Ch 23^=*. 

10. Amram (9): (m. Jochebed) Aaron ( 11 ), Mose.s 
(18), Miriam, Ex Nu 26®'-’, 1 Ch 6 ® 2 :V^ 

11. Aaron ( 10 ): Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar (12), 
Ithamar, Ex 0 ’^, Nu 26^®, 1 Ch 6 ® 24h 

12. Eleazar (11): Phinehxis, Ahishua, Bulcki, 
Uzzi, Zerahiah, Meraioth, Amariah,Ahituh,Zadok, 
Ahimaaz, Azariah, Johanan, Azariah, AnutHah, 
Ahituh, Zadok, Shallum, Uilkiah, Azariah, Sera- 
iah, Jehozadak,1[ 1 Ch cf. Ezr 7^*® i.e. (14). 

Eleazar, with whom this pedigree starts, was, according to P, 
Aaron’s successor (Nu 2028), and priest at the time of the con¬ 
quest of Canaan (Jos 140- Phinehas Is mentioned as his son 
and successor (Jos 2433, jg 2028). Seralah the f. Jehozodak, with 
whom this pedigree closes, was chief priest at the fall of Jems. 
(b.o. 686), and was taken captive ana put to death at Riblah 
(2 K 2518*21). while Jehozadak went into captivity (1 Ch Oi®). 


• Oershom, 1 CHi 618^-. t Josharelah, 1 Ch 26lf 

X Zabdi, Neh 11 n; ZIehri, 1 Ch 9i». 
j Mica, Neh 1122 . U Zizah, 1 Ch 23il. 

1 Jozadak, Ezr 8^ et <U. 


Hence this pedigree, according to the Chronicler’s view (that 
of P) of the origin of Israel’s religious institutions, w’as designed 
to furnish a list of high priests from the entrance into C.inann 
until the Captivity.* As such a list, this line of descent iiroHonts 
certain striking featiires. (1) There is no mention of tin? line of 
priesthooil, Eli: Phinehas, Ahituh, A himvleoh, Ahiatliar (I S U3 
2220), unless Ahituh f. Zadok (v.8) is idenlical with Ahituh f. 
Ahimeleeh. This, however, is improtiahle, since the removal of 
Abiathar, in whose place Zadok w^as established, is regarded as 
a fullllment of the prophecy of the disestablishment of the 
house of Eli (1 K 227.36). f 

(2) Jehoinda (2 K lio, 2 Ch 2211, etc.), and Urijah (2 K lOUff), 
are not mentioned, ami the order of the priests appears incor¬ 
rect. Amariah was chief priest in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Ch 191 1). The next priests mentioned in the historical books 
are Azariah in the reign of Uzz.iah (2 Ch 2G2<'), and Ililkmh in 
the reign of Josinh (2 K 221, 2 Ch 340). in this list, however, 
there is no Azariah lietwocn Amariah and Hilkiah. 

(.3) The number of priests, including Aaron, from the Exoilus 
to the Captivit.v. is exactly 2.3. Allowing forty years, or a genera¬ 
tion, for each, this gives 40x 12-f 40x 11 years. Now, according 
to the artificial chronology of P, Jg, 1 and 2 K, I and 2 Ch (see 
CimoNOTiOOY OP OT), 480 years elansed from the Exodus to the 
founilirig of Solomon’s temple (1 K C'), and 480 years from thence 
to the founding of the second teinplo, and the Captivity occurred 
in the eleventh generation of this second period. Ilonco these 
22 names seem chosen to fit exactly into this chronological 
scheme. This is still further seen in the statement—transferring 
108 to 98 (Be. Oe. Zoe.)—that Azariah the 13th priest (including 
Aaron) ministered in Solomon’s temple. 

(4) There is a snriiri.sing number of names occurring more 
than once. Such repetition, while possible in a genuine pedi¬ 
gree, has decidedly a suspicious look, as though the names were 
used simply to represent so much time. 

Hence, in view of these facts, it is evident that this list of 
names, covering many centuries, does not rest entirely upon 
historical records, but, as a whole, is artifk’ial. This accords with 
the tnoilern critical view of the late origin of the Levitical law 
and Institutions {OTJC, Lect. ix.-xiii.; L07’8 pp. 126-169). The 
explanation of Josephus mentioTu’d is not based upon facts, hut 
is a mere surmise. That this li.st should not he in harmony 
with statements elsewhere in 1 and 2 Ch shows that it prob¬ 
ably did not originate with the author of Chronicles, but 
represented a notion about tlio lino of priests, varying from 
that which he elsewhere followed. Ki. assigns it to the suhse- 
(jiient adiUtions of 1 and ‘2 Ch. (On this list see Wo. Prol. 

pp. *2221!.). 

13. Johozadak (12): Jeshua, Joiakini, Eliashib, 
Joiada, Jonathan, Jtuhlua, Ezr 3®, Neh 

This genealogy brings the list of high priesU down to the 
time of Alexander the Great (Josephus, Ant. xi. viii, 4). 

14, Aaron (10): Eleazar (11), Phinehas (12), Abi- 
shna, Bukki, Uzzi, Zerahiah, Meraioth, Azariah, 
Amariah, Ahituh, Zadok, Shallum, Hilkiah, Azar¬ 
iah, Seraiah, Ezra, Ezr 7^'®. 

This ancestry of Ezra, the priest and scribe (see F’zra), is 
evidently the same as that of .Jehozadak (12) given in a shorter 
form. Ezra appears to have been a deacenuant, probably a 

reat - grandson, of Seraiah f. Jehozadak, through a younger 

rother. Of similar descent i.s Azariah (Serululi, Neh llD) s. 
Hilkiah, s. Meshullam ( = Shallum), s. Zadok, s. Meraioth, s. 
Ahituh, mentioned among the priests residing in Jerus. (1 Oh 
9 D, Neh lUi). Seraiah is probably the correct reading, since the 
substitution of Azariah might ho auggested hy I Ch 6^3 but not 
the converse. The two names appear, however, elsewhere 
interchanged (cf. Ezr 22 with Neh 77). This Seraiah repre¬ 
sented a division of the post-exilic priests in Jerus. (Neh llGf.). 
That he should belong to the high priest’s family has been 
thought striking (.Sm. p. 8). 

19. Jehoiarib, Jeclaiah, Harim, Seorim, Mal¬ 
chijah (16), IMijanun, Hakkoz, Abijah, Jeshua, 
Shecaniah, Eliasliib, Jakini, Huj^pah, Jeshebeab, 
Bilgah, Immer (17), Hezir, Hajjpizzez, Pethahiah, 
Jehezkel, Jachin, Gamul, Delaiah, Maaziah, 1 Ch 

247-18. 

* The observation on Azariah in v.io also shows this. 

t The Jewish explanation of these facts, given by Josephus, 
is that the family of Phinehas s. of Aaron, represented in (12), 
at first held the high priesthood, and afterwards it was trans¬ 
ferred In Eli to the family of Ithamar s. Aaron, who held the 
priesthood until Ziadok's establishment, which restored it again 
to the family of Phinehas, which had in the meantime been in 
private life (Jos. Ant. v. xi. 6, viir. i. 3). This explanation has 
usually been received. (Ke. thinks that after the slaughter of 
the pnests at Nob the tabernacle was moved to Gibeon, and the 
high priesthood intrusted to Zadok’s father, and thus, during 
the reign of David, Zadok was priest at Gibeon (1 Ch 1639]^ and 
Abiathar at Jerusalem), The Chronicler evidently hold to this 
double line of priests, for he says that both Eleazar and 
Ithamar execute the priest’s office, and places Zadok as the 
representative of the former and Ahimeleeh (evidently Abiathar 
s. Ahimeleeh) as representing the latter at the time of David 
(1 Ch 24iffX 
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These are the names of the hearts of the twenty-four courses 
of priests, sixteen taken from the ss. Kleazar and eight from the 
SB. Itharaar, who, aoc. to the Ohroaioler, were assigned by 
David for service in the house of the I,»ord. Jehoiarib, Jodaiah, 
and Jochin appear also among tiio priests or priestly families 
of the post-exilic inhabitants of Jerua. (1 Ch Oio, Neh il**')- 

16. Malchijah (15): Pashhur^ Jcroham^ Adaiah, 
I Ch 9 '^ 

17. Immer (15); Mcshillemith^ Meshullmn^ Jah- 
zerahi Adiel^ Maasai, 1 Ch 9^®, cf. Neh 11’^*-. 

Adaiah (16) and Maasai i? =Amashsai, Neh Ills) 
(17) are among the post-ex. priests or pnestly families of Jeru¬ 
salem. In Neh ll*2f. the pedigrees are slightly different, i.e. 
Malohijah, Pashhur, Xrchanah, Amzi, Pelaliah, Jerokam^ 
Adaiah; Immer, Mezhilteinoth, Ahzai, Azarel, Amashsai. 

18. Moses (10): GeiHliom (19), Eliezer (20), Ex 
18»'-, I Ch 23^®. 

19. Gopshom (18): Shebuel* Jehdeiah, 1 Ch 23^*, 
24*>. 

20. Eliezer (18): Rehahiah^ Isshiaht\ Joram^ 
ZichH, Shelomotli, 1 Ch 23^7 24^1 2623. 

Of these descendants of Moses, who, aco. to the Chronicler, 
represented Levitos of the time of David, Hhobuel (19) and 
Sholomoth (20) were rulers of the treasuries. A certain con¬ 
fusion appears in the different lengths of descent assigned to 
ea(9i, and in the fact that Jehdeiah Cil) ^nd Isshiah (20) appear 
os their contemporaries (see ref.). The LXX obvlati'S this by 
reading Eliezer, Uohabiah, Isshiah, Joram, Zichri, 8hcIomoth 
(1 Oh 20!*^). 

21. Izhar (9): Korah ( 22 “'’), Nepheg, Zichri, Ex 

6 «. 

22*. Korah ( 21 ): Assir, Elkanah^ Ebiasaph (24), 
Assir, Tahathf Uriels Uzziah^ Slutul [El/canah]^ 
Amasai, Ahimoth (sa. Elkanah), Zonhai^ Nahath, 
Eliabi Jerofuim^ Elkanah^ Samuel (LXX), Joel 
(Syr. RV), Abiah, 1 Ch 

Korah in this list appears as the son of Amininadab (see 
below). 

22^ Korah (21): Ebiasaph (24), Assir^ Tahath^ 
Zephaniahy Azariah, Joely Elkanahy Amasaiy Ma- 
hath, Elkanah, Zuph, Toah, Eliel, Jeroham, 
Elkanah, Samuel, Joel, Heman (23), 1 Ch 6 ®*"^. 

These two lines of descent (22*) and (22‘>) are evidently the 
same (Be. Zoe. Oe.), as may be clearly shown by placing the 
names In parallel columns side by side. 


(22*). 

(221'). 

Amminadab. 

Izhar. 

Korah. 

Korah. 

Assir Elkanah Ebiasaph. 

Ebiasaph. 

Assir. 

Assir. 

Tahath. 

Tahath. 

Uriel. 

Zophaniah. 

Uzziah. 

Azariah. 

Shaul. 

Joel. 

Elkanah. 

Elkanah. 

Amasai. 

Amasai. 

Ahimoth. 

Mahath. 

Elkanah. 

Elkanah. 

Zophai. 

Zuph. 

Nahath. 

Toah. 

Kliah. 

Eliel. 

Jeroham. 

Jeroham. 

Elkanah. 

Elkanah. 

Samuel. 

Samuel. 


Joel. Joel. 

Abiah. Heman. 

In respect to the variations: Atnminadab appears In Ex 623 
as the father-in-law of Aaron, and may have been placed for 
Ichar in (220 through an oversight. Assir and Elkanah are 
either redundant in (22*) through a similar cause or have fallen 
out from (22b). Uriel and Zephanlah are difllcult to explain as 
equivalents. The names Uzziah and Azariah are Interchango- 
ahle (as in the case of the well-known king of Judah). The 
differences between the other corresponding names have prob¬ 
ably arisen through transcription. The context clearly de¬ 
mands the addition of ‘Samuel his son* in v.27 and ‘Joel’ in v.'-®. 

This pedigree is clearly artiScial. A portion of its construc¬ 
tion comes from IS 1^, where Elkanah is mentioned as s. 
Jeroham, s. Elihu, s. Tohu, s. Zuph. Zuph is probably a 
district, and Tohu (Tooh Nahath) a family (cf. Tahath 1 Ch 720; 
We. Prol. p. 220). The story of Samuel shows distinctly that 
he was not a I.*evlte, for then he would have belonged to the 
Lord without the gift of his mother (18 I27r.). He is made a 
Levite by the Chronicler according to the notions of his own 
times respecting Samiiers service at the sanctuary. 

The motive for this pedigree of Homan, and also those of 
Asaph (8) and Jeduthun (Ethan) (86), is very apparent. At the 

• Shubael, 1 Ch 24*>. f Jeshaiah, 1 Ch 26 


time of the Chronicler there were three guilds of singers, named 
after Asaph, Heman, and Ethan (ICh (Piff')or Jeduthun (ICh 
25'), reckoned as iMjlonging to the three great Levitleal houses 
of (Jershon, Kohath, and Alerari. The Chronicler assumes tln^ 
this organization of singers dated from David, but in reality it 
was <|uite modern, for, according to Ezr 2'*i Neh 7-^, ss. Asaph 
and singers were equivalent, and the singers were distinct from 
the Levitus. (This distinction is held by Sm. p. 20; OTJCP 
p. 204; Baudissin, Gesch. des A. T. Pru'sterthurnSy p. 142Cf.; 
Nowa<jk, Ileb. Arch. ii. p. Ill; on the other hana, Torrey 
claims that no such distinction can be found In Ezr and Neh., 
Comp, and Hint. Value qf Ezr and Eeh, p. 22 f.). Gradually, 
however, singers were evolved into Levites and the three fniilds. 
Uemains of steps of this evolution and fluctuating traditions 
appear in the Levitical genealogies. In Ex O^^^ the three ss. 
Korah are Assir, Elkanah, and Abia.saph ( = Ebiasaph), <.«. f. 
Asaph, and hence we should expect to find Asaph a descendant 
of Ivorah, but, according to (3), ho is not. Also we find Assir 
and Elkanah placed noD co-ordinate but following each other 
( 21 *b). Different genealogists certainly worked over these 
names. (22*) ( 22 ^) are assigned by Ki. to different sources; 
(22*) to the older. The ss. Korah appearing In the titles of the 
Ps (42. 44-49. 84. 8 . 6 . 87. 88 ) probably mark a step in this evolu¬ 
tion earlier than tho formation of the three guilds. Korah in 
ICh 243 is associated with Tapnuah os a son of Hebron. This 
Indicates either a place or Juacean family of that name from 
whoso Levites originated the Levitical Korahitos (We. fs. und 
Jiid. Gesch. p. 161f.). 

23. Heman (22'’): Bukkiah, Mattaniah, Uzziel,* 
Shebuel,t Jerimoth, Hananiali, Hanani, Eliathah, 
Giddalti, Romamti-ezer, Joshbeka^hali, Mallotlii, 
Ilothir, Mahazioth, I Ch 25^ 

These fourteen sons of Heman were appointed by Darid, acc. 
to the Chronicler, for the service of song in the house of the 
Lord (1 Ch 2 f)''- Tlrts list of names is most interesting, since 
prob. from Ilananiah ''^.‘Wn)* certainly from (Giddalti 

(nhnqo they are a frag¬ 

ment of a hymn or psalm which perhaps originally read : ‘ Be 
gracious to me, J"; be gracious to me 1 thou art my Ood. I 
have magnified and exalted the help of him sitting in distress, 
I have declared abundantly visions'njjiN ’’pN '):i) Fi* 
nknnf? rnVi 'ip'iVg . 1^,7 There is some doubt 

about the exact rendering and construction of those lines (cl. 
Kwald, A^^■^f Hhr, Lehrbuch d. Ileb, Sprache, p. 680 ; ZAW, 1886, 

260; We. Prol, p. 219; Oo. Kau. Ki. m loco), but norje about 

6 names, at least the last six, being fashioned out of such a 
prayer or meditation. 

24. Ebiasaph (22*'’): Kore, Shallum, Meshele- 
miaht (25), 1 Ch 9'® 26'. 

2d. Meshelemiaht (24): Zechariah, Jediael, 
Zehadiah, Jathniel, Elam, Jehohanan, Eliehoenai, 
1 Ch 26®*-. 

In (24) (25) we have families of porters or door-keepers as¬ 
signed by the Chronicler to the time of David. It is possible 
that Shallum and Meshelemiah or Shelemiah represent the same 
person or family (Be. Oo.). M.'s descent is given through Kore 
from Asaph (1 Ch 261), evidently to be read Ebiasaph (IjXX B, 
Ki. RVm). With Shallum are associated Akkub, Talmon, and 
Ahiman (I Ch 9 I’'). Akkub and Talmon appear os porters in 
post-exilic Jems. (Neh IH®). Zechariah (25) is mentioned 1 Ch 
931 . 

The Chronicler doubtless designed also that Ohed-cdom the 
door-keeper, with his sons Shemaiah, Jehozabad, Joah, Sacar, 
Nethanef, Ammiel, Issachar, and Pcullethai, and the ss. Shema¬ 
iah, Othni, Rephael, Obed, Elzahad, Elihu, and Semachiah, 
should be enrolled among the Korahites (1 Ch 264-7- i0)(Ke. Zoe.), 
although Obed-odom’s descent from Jeduthun (1 Ch 1638) would 
suggest that he belonged to the Merarites. That this Obed- 
edom is intended to represent Obed-edom the Oittite ( 2 S 61^., 
ICh 13'3), transformed, like Samuel (22*'>), into a Levite, is most 
probable, although the contrary has been maintained. (Ke. also 
distinguishes between the singer Obed-edom and the door¬ 
keeper Obed-edom (1 Ch 1631- 3i)). 

26. -: Shelomoth,§ Jahath, 1 Ch 24®®. 

These are mentioned as Izharltos of the time of David. Theli 
descent is not given more specifically. 

27. Hebron (9): Jeriah, 11 Amariah, Jahaziel, 
Jckameam, I Ch 23'® 24®®. 

These Hehronites are mentioned as serving in the house of 
the Lord at the time of David (1 Ch 2324). in the family of 
Hebron we may have a perpetuation of the old line of priests, 
subordinated into Levites, who originally ministered at the 
sanctuary of Hebron; at any rate the name must be associated 
with Levites residing in Hebron. Jeriah (Jerijah) is mentioned 
In 1 Oh 2631 as the chief whose brethren were appointed by 
David overseers of the Reubenites, Gadites. and the half-tribe 
of the Manassites ‘ for every matter pertaining to Ood and for 
the affairs of the king.' A Hashahiah of the Hobronites, with 


* Azarel, 1 Ch 2518. f Shubael, 1 Ch 25«. 

t Shelemiah, 1 Ch 2614. } Shelomith, 1 Oh 2314. 

I Jerijah, ICh 2631. 
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hli brethren, is given a similar position of ‘oversight of Israel 
beyond Jordan westward’ (v.«t»). Eliel is mentioned oa the 
chief of the Hebrouitcs at the removal of the ark (1 Ch 16»). 

28. Uzzlel (9): Mishael, Elzaphan, Sithri, Ex 6 ^; 
Micah (29), Isshiah (30), 1 Ch 24'“^*-. 

Sithri is mentioned only in Ex 6''**. Mishael and Elzaphan 
In Lv 1(H are commanded to carry out of the camp the bodies 
of Nadab and Abihu. Elizaphan («Elzaphan) In Nu 330 is 
appointed prince of the families of the Kohuthites. As a family 
name it appears In 1 Oh 16®, 2 Oh 2913. To Micah and Isshiah 
is assigned general Levitical service along with the Hebronites 
(27) (see above). 

29. Micah (28): Shamir, 1 Ch 24'-^^. 

30. Isshiah (28): Zechariah, 1 Ch 24^. 

Nothing special is assigned to these Uzzielites (29) (30), who 
are given among sa. Levi of the time of David (see ref.). An 
Amminadal) was the chief of the Uzzielites at the time of the 
removal of the ark (ICh 15^0), 

31. Morari ( 1 ); Malili (3») (35“’). Muslii (34), 
Joaziah t (38), Ex 6 *», Nu 3“, 1 Cli 6 '“ 23^' 24“ 

It is possible that tlie family Mushi derived their name 
from Moses (n^’D) (We. /«. und Jiid. Grsch. p. 151 f.). On the 
apj)euraricc of Joaziah, among ss. Merari, mentioned in 1 Oh 2428, 
lee below (38). 

32. Mahli (31): Eleazar, Kish (33), 1 Ch 232*. 

33. Kish (32): Jeralimeel, 1 Ch 24“». 

34. Mushi (31): Mahli (35), Eder, Jerimoth, 

1 Ch 24''^ 

These Merarites (SlH^l) are recorded as in general Levitical 
service at tlie time of David (see ref. and 1 Oh 2324 2431). 

SS**. Mahli (34): Shemer^ Bani^ Amzi, Hilkiah^ 
Ainaziahy Hashabiah^ MallucJi, Ahdit Kishi* Jedu- 
thun (Ethan) (30) (37), 1 Ch O** ^^ 

Instead of Jeduthun we liavo the name Ethan in lOh 047, but 
both names are undoubtedly designed to indicate one and the 
same person (lie. Ko. Oe. Zoe.). Of. on this pedigree the re¬ 
marks on 22 i^b 

35'‘. Mahli (31) or (34): Libni, ShUnei^ Uzzah, 
Shimeay Haggiahy Asaiah, 1 Ch O’-"**. 

The pedigree of an otherwise unknown Asaiah. De. regards 
it os a fragincnt, in spite of the great difference of names, repre¬ 
senting originally the same line of descent os that seen in the 
first members of 35». Ke. Zoo. and Oe. reject this hn>othesi8. 

36. Jeduthun (35''): Gedaliah, Zori, t Jeshaiah, 
llashabiah, Mattithiah, Shimei, 1 Ch 25*. 

These six sons (Shimei is derived from 1 Ch 25*7), with their 
father, were assigned by David, acc. to the Chronicler, to the 
lervice of song in the house of the Lord (ref.). 

37. Jeduthun (35®): Galaly ShemaiahyX Obadiah, § 
1 Ch 9*«, Neh 11 *C 

Obadiah is mentioned among the Levites residing in Jems, 
after tlie Exile (ref.). 

38. Jaaziah (31), Bono? Shoham, Zaccur, Ibri, 

101124-^. 

Beno CiJill ‘his son,' LXX, Vulg. RV) arises from a clear 
misunderstanding of the Heb. text, and should be struck out of 
the list of sons. It is the coxnmou noun (|9) witli the pro¬ 
nominal ending, and should be rendered ' his son,' %.e. Jaaziah 
is the son of Merari. The MT is difficult and probably corrupt 
(see Be. Oe. Ki.). Ke. and Zoe. regard the references to Jaaziah 
and his sons as a gloss. The name Ibri (HtV) ‘ Hebrew,’ is notice¬ 
able, and shows at once that we are in a post-exilic or relatively 
late period of Israel’s history. 

39. Hosah: Shimri, Hilkiah, Tehaliah, Zechariah, 
1 Ch 26*«*-. 

Hosah of the ss. Merari (closer descent is not given), with his 
sons and brethren, all of whom numbered IS, is recorded among 
the door-keepers of the house of the Lord of the time of David. 
To him and Shuppim (D’^) was given the charge of the gate 
‘Shallecheth’ westward. The name Shuppim, however, is a ditto- 
graphy from the preceding D*9pt5n * the storehouse,’ and is to 
be struck out (Ki.) (X Oh 26 * 0 - 18 ). 


* Kushaiah, 1 Oh 1617. f Izri, 1 Oh 26*7. 

X Shammua, Neh 111?. f Abda, Neh lin. 


Additional Lists of Levites. 

40. Of the reign of David ; a. Uriel (as. Kohath), 
Asaiah (ss. Merari), Joel (ss. Gershom), Shemaiah 
(ss. Elizaphan), Eliel (ss. Hebron), Amminadab 
(ss. Uzziel), 1 Ch 15®***. 

6 . Zechariah,Ben, Jaazicl,* Sliemiramoth, Jehiel, 
Unni, Eliab, Benaiah, Maaseiah, Mattithiah, Eli- 
phelehu,Mikneiah, Obed-edom, Jeiel, Azaziah, ICh 
1518-21, 

c. Shebaniah, Joshaphat, Nethanel, Amasai, 
Zechariah, Benaiah, Eliezer, 1 Ch 15^. 

d, Chenaniah, Berechiah, Elkanah, 1 Ch 

The Levites (abed) are mentioned in connexion with David’s 
removal of the ark to Jerusalem. List a were chiefs of the 
Levitical families ; list 6, the singers or musicians with psalteries 
and harps under the direction of Hcman, Asaph, and Ethan; 
list c, priestly trumpeters. Ohenaniah (d) was the leader of 
the song or the carrying up of the ark, and Berechiah and 
Elkanah were door-keepers, also an Obed-edom and Jehiah 
(lOh 1524). 

41. Of the reign of Jehoshaphat. Teachers of 
the law. (a) Priests: Elishama, Jehoram. (b) 
Levites: Shemaiah, Ncthaniah, Zebadiah, Asahel, 
Shemiramoth, J chonathan, Adonijah, Tobijah, Tob- 
adonijah, 2 Ch 17*. 

42. Of the reign of Hezekiah: a. Mahath 8. 
Amasai, Joel s. Azariali (ss. Kohath), Kish 8 . 
Abdi, Azariah s. Johallelel (ss. Merari), Joah s. 
Zimmah, Eden s. Joah (Gershonites), Sliimri, 
Jeucl (ss. Elizaphan), Zcchariali, Mattaniah (ss. 
Asaph), Jehuel, Shimei (ss. Homan), Shemaiah, 
Uzziel (ss. Jeduthun), 2 Ch 29*^’*‘. 

These Levites are mentioned os employed by Hezekiah Id 
cleansing the tem])le after its defilement in the reign of Ahaz. 

b. Rulers; Conaniah, Shimei (hisbrother). ^ Over¬ 
seers: Jehiel, Azaziah, Nahath, Asahel, Jerimoth, 
Jozabad, Eliel, Ismachiah, Mahath, Benaiah, 2 Ch 
31*2^. 

During the reign of Hezekiah, acc. to the Chronicler, the 
people contributed abundantly of tithes and flrstfruits, and 
these men had charge of the tithes und oblations brought into 
the chambers of the temple (2 Ch 8l3-*3). 

c. Kore s. Imnah, Eden, Miniamin, Jeshua, 
Shemaiah, Amariah, Shecaniah, 2 Ch 31*^’. 

Kore was the porter at the E. gate of the temple, and had 
charge of the free-will offerings and the distribution of the 
portions of the priests. Under him were the others named 
above, stationed m the cities of the priests to distribute the 
portions of the priests (2 Ch 31*3-17). 

43. Of the reign of Josiah: a. Shaphan s. 
Azaliah, Maaseiah, Joah s. Joahaz, Jahath, 
Obadiah (ss. Merari), Zechariah, Meshullam (ss. 
Koliathites), 2 Ch 34®’ *^. 

These persons are all mentioned in connexion with the repair 
of the temple. The first three, of whom iShaphan was the senbe. 
Maaseiah was governor of the city, and Joah (or his f. Joahaz) 
the recorder, seem to have had general superinlendenco of 
the work, while the other four oversaw the workmen. The 
first three were not necessarily Levites, and are grouped here 
merely for convenience of reference (2Ch 348-13). 

b. Rulers of the Temple: Hilkiah, Zechariah, 
Jehiel, 2 Ch 35*. 

c. Chiefs of the Levites: Conaniah, Shemaiah, 
Nethanel, Hashabiah, Jeiel, Jozabad, 2 Ch 35 ^*. 

These had charge of the distribution of the offerings at ths 
celebration of the possover kept by Josiah (2Ch 351-11*). 

IV. 1. Judah: (m. Shua, Gn 38^*“) Er, Onan, 
Shelah ( 2 ) (3) ; (m. Tamar, Gn 38®**®), Perez (4), 
Zerah (59), Gn 46**, Nu 26*«**, 1 Ch 2 **-. 

Er and Onan are represented as dying in Canaan (On 887-10 
46**, Nu 2613), implying that two of the ancient and original 
clans of Judah early disappeared. The Canaanite mothers, 
Shua and Tamar (On 88‘4- on*), indicate a union with Canaanitei 
(see art. Judau). 

^ 2. Shelah ( 1 ) : Erf. Lecah, Laadah f. Mareshah. 
Families of Ashbea, Jokim, men of Cozeba, Joash, 
Saraph, Jashubi-leliem?, 1 Ch 4 ***-. 

* Jahaziel. 1 Ch 168. 
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Er here appears as the son and not the brother of Shelah. A 
remnant of the clan Er may have united with, and become sub¬ 
ordinate to, that of Shelah. Mareshah is the name of a city (see 
Markbiiaii), i)rol)ably also Lecah. Whether Ashbea is the name of 
a place or family cannot be determined. Oozeba (Ni^ib) may be 
Ohozib Gn 38*'). Jashubi-lehein has arisen from a rnis- 
understandinp: of the text, DnJ? = n’3 Oy’;! ‘and they 

returned to Bethlehem.’ The Vulj^'., followinff evidently an old 
Jewish Midrash, renders v .22 et qui glare fecit golem, virique 
tnendacii, et Securug et Jvcendeius, qui pr-incipeg fuerunt in 
Moab, et qui revergi gunt in Laheni. The whole jiassaj^e (vv.'-*i 2 :^ 
is very obscure, and probably preserves the family traditions and 
relationships of certain weavers and potters of the post-exilic 
times. The ref. to Moab and a return sutfifests some story 
similar to that of Unth. Ki. assi^^ns the verses to the later 
additions to Chronicles. 

8. Shelah fam.: ZccJiariaKy Joiarih, Adaiaht 
Uazaiahy Col-hozehy liaruchy J\Iaa.sGiah, Neh 11®. 

This is the gcnealo^'^y of Moaseiah representinjf a 

family of the irihabilants of Jerus. after the lleturn(Neh 11*). 
In 1 Oh 0* the name is Asaiah OT^y^). 

4. Perez (1): llczron (5), llainul, Gn Nu 26'^^ 
1 Ch 2\ 

5. Hezron (4): Jerahmccl (0), Kam (16), Chelu- 
bai (Caleb) (29) (35), 1 Ch 2«. 

Ram as a second son of Hezron is suspicious : (1) Because OT 
knows of no Jiuliuiin clan Ram co-ordinate with Caleb and 
Jerahmeel. (2) The descendants are iciven, not in families and 
cities, but simply in a pedijjrce of David. This pedigree in 
1 Ch 2*0^5 ajipears taken from Uu where Ram may have 

stood for Ram the son of Jerahmccl ((IL the father's name 
being omitted (We. p. ITf.l. Yet, while the pedigree of David 
may be conjectural, the Onronicler is clearly nearer the truth 
in (Icriving his descent from Rum s. Hezron than from Ram s. 
Jerahmccl, since, according to the narrative of 1 and 2 8, 
David cannot have been a Jerahmcclite. That the Chronicler’s 
Judwan genealogies should principally consist of Calobite and 
Jorahroeelite families, as we shall see, is probably due to the 
fact that family names and traditions, along with family or 
clan life, are lield more tenaciously among rural and post/oral 
peoples than the inhabitants of cities or more highly organized 
communities. 

6. Jerahmeel (5): Kam (7), Bunah, Orcii, Ozem, 
Ahijah? (rn. Atarah), Onam (8), 1 Ch 2“®**. 

Ahijah (n^'OtJ) Is either to be struck out, having arisen from 
a ml8interi)rettttlon of an original or rn^;{ ‘his brother' 
(LXX, Ki. ' his brothers,’ We. p. 15), or hold to be the 
mother of the preceding sons (Be. Kc. Zoo. Oe.), the original 
text having been ‘Ozoin (ana his brothers) from Ahijah’ 
('"l.’rifci!? Dy^l). The former is preferable. 

7# Ram (6) : Maaz, Janiin, Ekcr, 1 Ch 2^. 

8. Onam (6) : Shammai (9), Jada (14), 1 Ch 2“ 

9. Shammai (8): Nadab (10), Abishur (13), 

1 Ch 22S. 

10. Nadab (9); Soled, Api»aim (11), 1 Ch 2®'’. 

41. Appaim (10): Ishiy ShesJian (12), Ahlai, 

1 Ch 2®h 

12. Sheshan (11); Jarha (son-in-law), Attaiy 

Kathan, Zabady Ephlaly Ohedy JehUy Azariahy 
llelczy Eleasahy Sisniai, Shalluniy Jekamiahy Kli- 
Bhama, 1 Ch 2=‘®-^h 

This |>edigree of the otherwise unknown Elishama—for ho is 
not to uo idontined with others of the same name mentioned 
elsewhere in OT~was derived evidently from another source 
than that of tiie preceding, and (in our lists) following descend¬ 
ants of Jerahmeel (Ki. Wo. p. 18). To remove the discrepancy 
between the mention of Ahlai (11) and tho statement (v.W) that 
Bheshan had iiu sons. Ignoring the fact of different sources, it 
has boon assumed that Ahlui w.os a daughter (Ke. Zoe. et al.). 
Jarha Is said to have boon an JCgyptian servant (v.**). Borne 
family represented by Elishama, probably near the time of the 
Chronicler, evidently traced their descent from the family or 
clan of Sheshan and an Egyp. Individual or family who united 
with it. The free Intercourse betw’oon Canaan and Eg>T>t 
Borvos to conllnu this statement. 

13. Abishur (9); (m. Abibail) Ahban, Molid, 

1 Ch 2'^». 

14. Jada (8): Jether, Jonathan (15), 1 Ch 2^^ 

15. Jonathan (14): Peleth, Zaza, 1 Cli 2^. 

This (15) completes the list of the descendants of Jerahmeel 

S L Ch 225 83), It is evidently a record of the families of the 
erahmcelltes, who are mentioned in 1 S as inhabiting a j 
Negeb or south country distinct from that of Judah (see 
Jbrahmekl). The binary form of descent suggests an artistic I 
oonstruotion. The names Bunah, Oren, Moaz, Kker, Abishur, 
Ahban, Molid, Seled, Appaim, Sheshan, and Zaza, occur only ' 


in this connexion, also O/.ein, except os that of a brother of 
David mentioned only in 1 Ch 2**’. Onam is the name of a 
family of Edom (On 3023); Jamin of Simeon (On 4610); Jether 
an I.shmaelite name (1 Ch 2*7), or Mi(liauite(Ex 41® ItVm). (It is 
fouivalent to Jethro). These names suggest a close relationship 
w'llh these neigh hours. The m. Atarah of Onam (0)^ the most 
widely cxtendixl family, probably arose from their inhabiting 
AtaroLh or protected places (Wo. p. 1.5), The Jcrahmeelites do 
not ai>pear in connexion with the restoration, and the 18 
generations between Sheshan and Eli.shama show that their 
families were thought of as living at least some 600 years before 
the time of the Chronicler. 'Ihe list is probably of pre-exUic 
origin, and historical. 

16. Ram (5) : Amminadahy Nahshoriy Salma,* 
Boazy Ohedy Jesse ; Eliab,t Abiiiadab, Siiimea,^: 
Nethanel, Kaddai, Ozem, David (17), d. Zeruiah 
(27), d. Abigail (28), 1 Ch cf. lin 

Acc. to 18 17*2 Jesse had eight sons (cf. 1 S lG2ff.); Syr. has In 
our passage eight sons, Elihu (cf. 1 Ch 2718) being the seventh. 

In addition to the descendants of Jesse recorded in (17)-(28) we 
have Jesse, fJtiab, d. Abihail (f. Jeriinoth), d. Mahalath (f. 
Rehoboum), Jeush, Shomariah, Zaliam, 2 Ch IH^r.; or Jesse, 
Eliab, d. Abihail (f. Rehol>oam), Jeush, Bhemariah, Zaham, 
‘2 Oh 1118 itVin. Cf. (18) note. 

17. David (16): (m. Aliinoarii) Amnon, (in. Abi¬ 
gail) Chileab, (in. Maacah) Absalom (sen below), 
(in. Haggith) Adonijah, (in. Abital) Slicpliatiah, 
(m. Eguili) Itliream, (m. Bathslieba) Shammua, 
Shobab, Nathan (see below), Solomon (18), (m. un¬ 
known) Ibbar, Elisliiia, Noplieg, Japhia, Elishama, 
Kliada, Eliphelet, 2 S J^ ® cf. 1 Ch S’ *' 14^-7. 

The names of tlie ss. David In 1 Ch 3i» 14* 7, owing in the 
main to erroneous transcription, are somewhat dilT. from those 
in the earlier and more autlientic source (2 8^ given In (17) : 
Daniel (3*) for Cliileab (see Danikl), Shimoa (3®) for Shammua 
(perhaps mere variation of spelling fViipi), Elishama (3®) 

for Elishua; Eliphelet (38), or Elpelct (145), Nogah (37 14®), two 
additional names developed, one from the preceding, and the 
other from the following names (Ki.); Beellada (U7) for Kliada. 
The former probably is correct (see Bbkliada). Bath-sheba, 
written Batbshua, is mentioned as the m. in 1 Ch S^. 

Jeriinoth, f. Mahalatli wife of king Rehoboam is mentioned as 
a 8. David (2 Ch ID”) (10 note) (l8 note). Since lie does not 
appear elsewhere, he is thought to have been s. a concubine, 
unless Jeriinoth (ruD'll) is a corruption of Ithream (oy'in’). 
Besides the line of Solomon (18), descendants of David are 
iven In the line of the ancestry of Joseph f. Christ traced 
ack to Nathan (Lk 323-‘U), gee Oknkalooy ok Chkist; and in 
Maacah d. (evidently grand d.) of Ai»8aloiu (1 K 162, 2 Ch 1122 ), 
Since Absalom’s ss. must have died without posterity (2 S 
1427 , 18*8), her mother probably was Tamar d. Absalom and 
father Uriel of Gibeah (2 Ch 132 ). ghe was a wife of king 
Rehoboam and m. of king Abijam (see (18) note). 

18. Solomon (17): lic.hohoamy Ahijahy Asa, Jehosh- 
aphaty Joraviy Ahazinhy Joashy Amnzialiy Aza¬ 
riahy JothaiRy AhaZy UezeJeiahy Mauassehy Arnon, 
Josiahy Johanan, Jehoiakim (19), Zedekiah, Shal- 
luin,§ 1 Ch 3“^-*®. 

Of these 88. Josiah (1 Oh 8*5) Johanan is mentioned now'here 
else. It looks ns though ho were designed to stand for 
Jehoahaz, Josiali’s immediate successor (2 K 23!***), who was 
followed by Jehoiakim (2 K 233*), and the latter, after the 8 
months’ reign of his son Jcconiah, by his brother Zedekiah 
2 K 24*7). Jehoiakim, however, was older than Jehoahaz 
2 K233*-®'*), while Zedekiah was much younger than eitlier of 
them, and ShuHum was another name for Jehoahaz (Jer 22**). 
Hence their order of birth is incorrectly given (1 Oh 3*®), and 
probably the writer mode the further mistake, after identifying 
Johanan with Jehoatuu, of taking Shallum for another son; 
although it is possible tliat the eldest s. Josiali was a Jolianan 
who may have died before his father, or with him at the 
battle of Megiddo. 

To (IS), which represents the kings of Judah in order of 
Buci'ession from Solomon to Josiah inclusive, the following 
genealogical particulars may be added :— 

(a) Mothers of Kings.—Of Rehoboam, Naamah the Ammon- 
itess (1 K 14 * 2 *- 8 i, 2Chl2*8); of Ahijah,|| Maacah d. Absalom 
(1 K 152 , 2 Ch 1120 ), In 2 Ch 182 ghe is called Micalah d. Uriel 
of Gibeah, hence, as the intervening time requires, she was a 
grand d., at least, of Absalom (see (17) note); of Asa—no 
mother is given, only grandmotlier Maacaii (1 K 15*0, 2 Oh 16***); 
of Jehoshaphat, Azubah d. Shilhl (1 K 22 * 2 , 2 Ch 203*); of Joram, 
Athaliuli (1. (grand d.) Omri, king of Israel (2 K 828, 2 Ch 222); 
of Joash, Zibiah of Beersheba (2 K 12*, 2 Ch 24*); of Amaziali, 


• Salmon, Ru 42 or.. 

t Elihu is mentioned os a brother of David, 1 Oh 27***. KL 
reads Eliab. 

I Shamrnah, 1 S 1G»; Shimeah, 2 S 133. 

S 2 K 2830 Jehoahaz, cf. Jer 22**; but see note above. 

II Abijam, 1 K 16-. 
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Jehoaddin,* of Jerusalem (2 K 14*, 20h 25^); of Azariah.f Jeco- 
liah t (2 K 15*, 2 Ch 26*); of Jotham, Jerusha d. Zadok (2 K 16*3, 
2 Oh 271); of Ahaz, the name is not given ; of Hezekiah, AbiJ d. 
Zechariah (2 K 18*, 2 Ch 201); of Manasseh, Hephzibah (2 K 21i); 
of Amon, Mushulleiueth d. llaruz of Jotbah (2 K 211^); of 
Josiah, Jedidah d. Adaiah of Bozkath (2 K 22i); of Johoabaz 
and Zedokiah, Ilarautal d. Jeremiah of Libnah (2 K 23*1); of 
Jehoiakim, Zebidah d. Pedaiah of Itumah (2 K ; of Jeconiah 
(19), Nchuslita d. Elnathan of Jerusalem (2 K 248). 

(6) Additional Sons of Kings.—Of Uohol>oam, (m. Mahalath 
or Abihail, see (16) note c) Jeush, Shemariah, Zaham, (m. Maaeah) 
Attai, Ziza, Shclomlth (2 Ch lli 8 - 20 ); of Jehoshaphat,—Azariah, 
Jehiel, Zechariah, Azarlah(?), Michael, Shephatiah (2 Ch 212). 
Nothing further ie known of these princes. For a d. Joram, 
Boe Jbiiosueba. 

19. Jehoiakim (18): Jeconiah% (20), Zedokiah, 
1 Ch 3". 

Some hold this Zedekiah to be Identical with s. Josiah (10), 
the Chronicler’s error or form of statement having arisen 
bcr.ause Z. was Jcconiali’s successor on the throne (We. ProL 

p. 216). 

20. Jeconiah (19); As.sir (llVm)? Shealtiel, 
Malchiram, Podaiah (21), Slicnazzar, Jekamiah, 
Hoshama, Nedabiali, 1 Cli 3*^* 

Assir as a proper name arose from a misunderstanding of the 
atlj. 'assir ("iptt)i meaning captive (see RVm and art. Assiii). 

21. Pedaiah (20): Zcrubbabel (22), Shimei, 1 Ch 

319a^ 

In Ezr 8*-8 6*, Nch 12b Ha? lb 12.14 22.23, cf. Mt 112, Lk 327, 
Zcrubbabel (wh. see) is called the eon of Shealliel. Pedai.ah 
probably was his real father ; but Zcrubbabel succeeding Shcal- 
liel, of whom no sons are mentioned, as the head of tlie family 
of David or house of Judah, is called his son. 

22. Zerubbabel (21): Meshullam, Ilananiab, d. 
Shelomith, Haslmbali, Ohcl, Berechiah, Hasadiah, 
Jusbab-hesed, 1 Ch 

23. Hananiah (22) : Pclatiah, Jcslialah, sa. 
Ttepliaiali, aa. Arnan, ss. Obadiah, aa. Shecaniah 
(24), 1 Ch 

This list has been Interpreted in two ways : (a) Hananiah was 
the father of six sons, whoso names follow, before four of whom 
‘sons’ was written because they were founders of distinguished 
families of the time of the writer (Be.); (b) From ‘sons of 
Rephaiah’ (21*) to the end of the cliaptor is a gemmlogical 
fragment representing liranches of the family of David, whose 
connexion with Zerubbabel was unasccrtainable (Ke.); LXX, 
Vulg. and Syr. read instead of ‘sons' ‘his son,' and the 

enealogy (23) (24), then, is as follows: Hananiah, Pelatiah, 

eshaian, Obadiah, Shecaniah, Shemaiah, Ilattush, Igal, Bariah, 
Neariah, Shaphat. This is preferred by Ki. et al. and brings 
the descendants of David down to nine generations after 
Zerubbabel. 

24. Shecaniah (23); Shevmiah, Ilattusli, Igal, 
Bariah, Neariah (25), Shaphat, 1 Ch 

25. Neariah (24): Elioenai (20), Ilizkiah, Azri- 
kani. 

26. Elioenai (25); llodaviali, Eliashib, Pelaiah, 
Akkub, Johanan, Delaiah, Anaiii, 1 Ch 3^b 

This completes the list of the descendants of David. 

27. Zeruiah (16); Abishai, Joab, Asaliel, 
1 Ch 

28. Abigail (16) : (f. Jether) Arnasa, 1 Ch 

29. Caleb (5); Mesha f. Ziph, ss. Mareshah f. 
Hebron (30), d. Achsah, 1 Ch 2^^- 

Caleb represents the powerful clan of the Calcbitcs of S. 
Judah (see Oalkb). The record in (29) is obscure; LXX has 
Mareshah for Mesha (also Ki. who thinks an enumeration of 
ss. Mareshah must have stood at tim end of v,^2). Better We. 
that 88. M. is written to distinguish the gentUic name Mareshah 
from that of tlie city. On Achsah see art. (cf. Jg 1®). 

30. Hebron (29): Korah, Tappuah, Rekera (31), 
Shema (32), 1 Ch 2«. 

31. Rekem (30); Shammai, Maon f. Bethzur, 
1 Ch2«‘>'-. 

32. Shema (30): Rahara f. Jorkeam, 1 Ch 2^. 

33. Jahdai (?) ; Regem, Jotham, Geshan, Pelct, 
Ephah, Shoaph (34), 1 Ch 

The connexion of Jahdai with the foregoing is not given. 
His name evidently has fallen out of the text. 

* Jehoaddan, 2 Oh 25^. 

f Uzziah and Jechillah, 2 Ch 208. 

I Abijah, 2 Oh 291. 

I Usually called Jehoiachin, 2 K 248fl>. 


i 34. Shaaph (33) f. Madmannah ; Sheva f. Mach* 
bena, and f. Gibea, 1 Ch 2^'*“. 

Vv.4« and 48 are from another source, and to be separated 
from VV.40. 47.4y (\Ve. Ki.), since Eidiah, in v.4« tlie name of a 
concubine of Caleb, in v.47 is the name of a s. Siiaapli. Their 
contents appears in (35). V.4a is an evident continuation of v. 47 . 
Instead of ‘ and she bare' wc should read (*)J>‘D ‘ and Sliaaph 

begat.’ 

in the foregoing lists (29) (34) Heliron, Tappuah, Maori, Zinli, 
Betlizur, Madmannah, and Gibea arc well-known cities of Judah 
within the probable early domain of the Calebltcs. To these 
probably should be added Shema Shema (V'Jy') (Jos 152*1), 

Jorkeam (□J^i 7 "};)=Jokdoam (0^^^;) (Jos 16W), pelct ( 0 ^ 9 )=Beth- 
pelet (t3^^ n’ 3 ) (Jos 16*7), Machbena (Kpp.^)=Cabbon (p33) (Jos 
154«). iheso towns suggest the transfer of gentilic names to 
localities or the converse. While some of the other names occur 
elsewhere (Mesiia, a king of Moab, 2 K 34; Shammai, 1 Ch 417; 
Jotham, Jg 9^ et al.; Sheva? 2 S 2 U‘ 2 u), they throw no light on 
the history behind Uiose genealogies or the families or places 
recorded; unless Korah a s. Esau and district of Edom (Gn 
3(55.14.10) j Itekom, a king of Midian (Nu 31*); Ephah, a Midian- 
ite tribe ;—all serve to confirm the indications found elsewhere 
of a close affinity between Caleb and the Edomites and adjoin¬ 
ing peoples. Raham (DOl), a noun kindred with Jerahmeel 
(Sxpn"];),—Jahdai, Rcgem, Geshan, and Shoaph are found only- 
in this connexion. 

35. Caleb (5): a. (m. Azubali) d. Jerioih, Jeslicr, 
Shobab, Ardon, 1 Ch 2^®. 

b. (m.c. Ephah) Uaran, Moza, Gazez, 1 Ch 2^®. 

c. (m.c. Maacah) Sheber, Tirliaiiah, 1 Ch 2^. 

d. (in. Eplirathah) Ilur (30) (42), (Ashhur f. 
Tekoa), 1 Ch 

Caleb In (35) as in (29) represents the clan, and the descendants 

f pven in (35)'^39) unquestionalJy embody tnvditions or convey 
listorical information respecting the families and localities of 
the clan during different periods of its history. They are 
taken from late material in 1 Cli (Ki.). Durimf the pre-exilic 
period tl>c Calebitos dwelt in S. Judah (see Calkb). During 
the post-exilic period, owing to the aggression of the Edomites, 
they seem to have moved farther north for if taken into 
captivity were thus located on tlieir return), and thus dwelt 
In the districts of Bethlehem and Kiriatij-jearim. This, the 
supposition of We., seems clearly proved from the geographical 
localities mentioned ami indicated in 1 Ch w, viz. Beth¬ 
lehem, Kiriath-leariin, Nctopha, Bethgader, Zorah, Eshtaol, 
Atroth-beth-Joab (We. p. 28ff.) (see also (39)). The children 
of Azubah (their names mav be enigmatical) rejiresent the 
families tl>at belonged to the older place of residence, hence per¬ 
haps the mother’s name Azubah ), ‘ abandoned.’ Ephah 
and Maacah os concubines represent alien or inferior elements 
which coalesced with the clan. Ephrathab represents the dis¬ 
trict of Betldehem (see Epiiratuaii). The meaning and text 
of 1 Ch 2>* is uncertain. Jerioth is regarded as another name 
for Azubah (Be.) or another wife with Azubah (Oe.), or a 
daughter of Azubah (Vulg. Ki. Ke. Zoe.), or the mother of 
Azubah, i.e. Azubah was her daughter (n’ly'l^ n5) (We. p. 83). 

The MT of 1 Ch 2*4, which yields an Abi'ah, wife of Hezron 
and m. of Ashhur, Is plainly corrupt. A few slight changes 
give the approi>riato rendering, ‘And after the death of Hezron, 
Caleb came unto Ephrathali, Uic wife of Hezron bis father, and 
she bare unto him Ashhur.’ The meaning seoms to be; The 
pro-exilic inhabitants of Ephrathah were llczronites, repre¬ 
sented under E. the wife of Hezron. Tim later settlement of the 
Calebitcs is represented under the union of 0. with EphrathaJb. 
Ashhur (n^riY^N =:= "iin C*'n, Wc. p. 16)is evidently identical withllur, 
the flrstborn of Ephrathah (I Ch 2 * 4 ). On Gazez (858) gee art. 

36. Hur (35'^) {Uri, Bozalel, 1 Ch 2^): Shobal 
(37) f. Kiriath-jearim (38), Salma (39) f. Bethlehem, 
Harepli f. Bethgader, 1 Ch 2®®*-. 

The genealogy Hur, Uri, Bczalel is an evident Insertion from 
Ex 31*, and is out of place in a scries of gentilic and geographi¬ 
cal names or relationships. 

37. Shobal (36): Haroch (Reaiah, 2 Ch 4’), half 
Menuhoth, 1 Ch 2^\ 

Ilaroeh(n^hn) is prob. textual error for Reaiah s. Shobal 
in 1 Oh 4*. On half Menuhoth see note on (39). Of these 
families nothing further is known. 

38. Kiriath-jearim families (36): Ithrites, Puth- 
ites, Shumathites, Mishraites, Zorathites, Eshtaol- 
ites, 1 Ch 2“. 

The Puthites, Shumathites, and Mishraites are not mentioned 
elsewhere. To the Ithrites belonged two of David’s heroes, 
Ira and Oareb (2 8 23**, 1 Oh 11^. Tiie Zorathites and Esh- 
taolites arc properly the gentilic names of the inhabitants 
of Zorah and Eshtaol. Those are placed subordinate to the 
Mishraites or ti»e other families (1 Cn 2**). Zorah is mentioned 
in Nch 11'***, and its people as Zorites again apparently In 
lOh 2M(39). 
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39. Salma (36): Bethlehem, Nctophathitea, Atroth- 
beth-Joab, half Manahathites, Zoritea, Tirathites, 
Shimeathites, Sucathites, 1 Ch 


Salma la evidently Identical with the reputed f. Boaz (10). 
The Netophathitca (Neh 122S) were inhabitanta of Netophah 
(Ear 2*2, Neh 720 ), probably a village near Bethlehem. Atroth- 
beth-Joab is probably the same as the valley of the craftsmen 
(Neh llM). Of the Manahathites nothing is known. They (’Gnjtp) 
are probably the same as the Menuhoth (87) (n’tnnp) (Ki. has 
'nniD In V.02). Tile statement that the Tirathites (Q’hynri), 
Shimeathites (D'nyfp^p'), and Sucathites (D’njlb) were families of 
scribes which dwelt at Jabez (v.oo), clearly proves that we have 
post-ex. material in our lists, for scribes are unknown before 
this period. The Vuig. saw in the families three different 
classes of religious functionaries: canenies, resonanies^ et in 
tabemaculU commuranteM. Bo. allows a similar derivation, 
except that ho regards the first class as door-keepers (Aram. y]n 
<»Hob. -lyb door or gate). We. (p. 30 f.) finds underlying the 
three names technical tenu for sacred music, fil/lpb 

the llalacha or sacred tradition, and nplb, which he connects 
with Vuig., and Be. with n;)1D ‘booth,’ cf. Lv 2334, Gcs. Lex.^^ 
derives the hist two names frojn unknown places. Ke. inter¬ 
prets as desceridauts from Tira, Shimei and Suchah. For their 
connexion with Konites see Kenites. 

40. Reaiah(37): Jaliath, Ahumai, Lahad, 1 Ch 42 . 


The lists (40)-(fi5) from 1 Ch 41-20 • look almost like a gathering 
Of genealogical pebbles rolled togetlier from various quarters, 
consisting of older and younger parts that are kept together 
only by the common connexion with the tribe of Judah’ 
(^e.). Several of the leading ‘ fathers ’ are Calebites, i./t. Shobal 
Hur, Ashhur, Ohelub, Kenaz, OthnU l, and Caleb. Hence the 
lists represent members of that clan, and Caleb should lie 
BuUtituted for Oarmi in v.l (We. Ki. Zoe.). Whether the names 
and relationships reflect pre-exilic conditions or post-exilic is 
difficult to determine. Ki. regards the passage, with the ex¬ 
ception of v.l and a few phrases noted below, as from the older 
Boiircos of Oh. along with 47. 4 tt, We.'s view is simi¬ 

lar, that In the main pre-ex. conditions arc reflected. Re, held 
on the other hand, from the mention of a number of the iiame.s 
In the history given in Kzr and Neh, tliat we have a classification 
of the tribe of Judah actually made in the time between 
Zerubbabel and Ezra, so that these apparently broken and in¬ 
coherent genealogies were jilalii to the readers of the time of 
the Chronicler. The view of We. and Ki. is more probable 
We have, then, an old list of Calebites edited to bring it into 
greater harmony with the later tunes. Ueaiah, cf. (37), occurs in 
a Reubenite pedigree 1 (^h 56, and os a family name amonu^ tbe 
returned with Zerubbabel Ezr 247, Neh 760. Jahath is a frequent 
liovito name (1 Ch 020.43 23i0f. 2422, 2 Oh 3412). Ahumai and 
Lahad are mentioned only hero. These are all called families 
of the Zorathitos (v .20 aco. to Ki. is from a later hand), cf. (38), 


(On 4610). The other names in (42) occur only in this connexion. 
For lloahashtari with art.) should be ‘the 

Abashtarites.' If this word is of Pers. derivation (Bo. Ox/. Ileb. 
Lex.), it must be an explanatory gloss referring to the preceding 
families. 

43. Hakkoz (Koz) : Anub, Zobebah, families of 
Abarhel s. Haruin, 1 Ch 4“. 

Koz (wrongly Hakkoz AV and IIV, lleb. r’lp without art.) is 
a post-ex. family name (1 Ch 24io, Ezr 201, ^eh 34 - 21 768 j in all 
these passages the name has the art. ppO Hakkoz). Tlie names 
of his children occur only hero. Anub (3131/) 18 prob. identical 
with Anab (ll^y,), a town near Debir (Jos 1560). Jabez, described 
in vv.Wf-, prob. was connected in some way with Koz. 

44. Chelub (b. Sbubab) : Mehir f. Eshton (45), 
lCh4» 

Chelub ( 31 ^ 5 ) is clearly another form of the clan name Caleb 
(2^1); cf. Chelubai (1 Ch 2^) (6). It Is possible that for Shuhah 
(nm«p) we should read Ilushah (n^in v,4) ( 41 ). Of Mehir and 
Eshton, names occurring only lioro, nothing is known. 

43. Esbton (44): Beth-rapha, Paseah, Tehinnah 
f. Ir-naha«h (city of Nahash, RVm), 1 Ch 4^^. 

Beth-rapha is otherwise unknown; a Benjamiuite llapha is 
mentioned 1 Ch 82, and itapha ‘giant’ or the pi. Uephaiin ‘giants’ 
1 Ch 204. But these throw no light on Bi.th-rapha. Paseah is a 
post-ex. family name of the NeUiinim, Ezr 240, Neh 761, and is 
mentioned also in Neh 3l. The other names do not occur else¬ 
where. These 88, of Ksliton are called ‘ the men of Uecah' 
(v.i2i>), a place also otherwise unknown. The LXX has Rechab. 

46. Kenaz: Othniel (47), Seraiah (49), 1 Ch 4^^. 

Kenaz was an Edomite tribe (Gn SOU-16.42, j Ch 188 . M). 
Caleb, acc. to Nu 3212, jos 148 -14, was a Kenizzitc. Othniel was 
the son of Kenaz acc. to Jg Ii3, where Kenaz is also designated 
either as the f. or b. of Caleb. These statements clearly prove 
a close relationship between the Calebites and the Edomites. 
This is further reflected in Shobal f. Manaliatli, occurring in the 
list of Edomites, Gn 8623, cf. (37). Otlmicl, like Caleb, prol). is a 
clan name. Whether the clan derived its name from a distin¬ 
guished hero Othniel, or whether Othniel is a purely eponym¬ 
ous character, cannot perhaps be determined (see Othniel). 
The close relationship between the clans of Caleb and Othniel 
is brought out in the story of Jg 112-15 (gee Moore in loco). 
Seraiah, a not infrequent name from the time of David onwards, 
as tho brother of Otliniol, is mentioned only hero. It smacks so 
strongly of an Individual, an<l tho later period of Israel’s history, 
that it is prob. an artificial link inserted among these names. It 
Is among the names of the companions of Zerubbabel, Ezr 262 . 

47. Otbniel (46); Hathalh, 1 Ch 

48. Meonotbai: Ophrah, 1 CJi 4^^. 


41. Hup? f. Etam: Jezreel, Ishma, Idbash, d. 
Hazzelelponi, Penucl f, Gedor, Ezer f. Hushali 
1 Ch 4«-. ’ 


The MT of v,®* is defective (Q^'y hVn ‘ these are f. of 
Etam'). RV supplies ‘sons,’ i,e. Jezreel, kc., are ss. of father 
of Etam. Ki. inserts ‘sons of Hur’ (nin ’,j^), but the ‘sons of 
include (40) as well as (41). LXX (also Kau.) 
hftSi Tht '80 ftro tho Bona of Ktcini * vloi AiVotybc), Kt^un is 
a village near Bethlehem ; possibly another place of the same 
name may be found near Hebron (see art, Etam). Jezreel and 
Gedor are towns of 8. Judah (Jos 1568 . 68 ). Two heroes of 
David’s guard are mentioned os Hushites (2 8 2118 2327, 1 Ch 
1129 204 2711 ), but the location of Hushah is unknown. Penuel, 
a personal or geritilio name, is otherwise unknown. It cannot 
be associated with the Penuel E. of the Jordan. Ezer may bo 
the same ns Ezrah (53). Of Ishma and Idbash and Hazzelelponi, 
mentioned only here, nothing is known. The last should be 
rendered ‘the Zolelponltes’ =with art.). The 

words in v.4fl ‘flrstliorn . . . Bethlehem’ are according fx> Ki 
from a later hand. 


42. Asbhur (Hur) f. Tekoa (35^): (m. Naarah) 
Aliuzzam, Hepher, Temeni, Haahaslitari, (ni. 
llelah) Zereth, Izhar (Zohar, RVm), Etlman, 
1 Ch 4*^*^. 


On Ashhur (=Hur) see under ( 35 d). F. of Tekoa, acc. Ki i 
M annotation, cf. 1 Ch 224 ( 35 ^). Tekoa is near Bethlehem (se 
^koa). Naarah, evidently not this one, was a town on th 
borders of Ephraim and Benjamin (Jos 107), but no such localit 
has yet been Identified with Judah. Hepher, mentioned I 
connexion with Tappuah (Jos 1217) and Socoh (1 K 410 ), ev] 
dently belonged to S. Jiid.-ib. Temeni properly mean 

Southerner, i.e. of S. Judah. Cf. Teman (ID’O patronymi 
'^P'O) of Edom (Gn 86 II et al.). Ethnan (J3n(<) is prob. identica 
with Ithnan (pp\ Jos 1523), a city of 8. Judah. For Izhar (in^ 
Kt) must be read Zohar (ini:] 'and Zo()ar’). This was the familj 
nams of Ephron of Hebron (On 288 259), and also of a s. Simsoi 


Ilathath occurs nowhere else. Perhaps Moonothai should be 
loined os another s, of Othniel. It also is not found elsewhere, 
but probably represents the inhabitants of Maori of 8. Judah. 
Of Ophrah, the name also of acity of Benjamin (Jos is23, l B 1317) 
and of one of Manossoh (Jg fill), nothing is known. 

49. Seraiah (46): Joab f. Ge-barasbim, 1 Ch 4^’*'*. 

See (39). Acc. to IH. ‘f, Qeharoshim, craftsmen ’ v.i4 is from 
a later hand. 

50. Caleb s. Jephunneh: Iru, Elab (51), Naara. 
lCb4'^ 

On Caleb s. of Jephunneh see Caleb. This additional list of 
descendants of Caleb shows that the Chronicler’s lists contain 
different groups of Calebites not reduced to a perfect genealogical 
system, but arranged somewhat independently of each other, 
reflecting, as alrearly intimated, enumerations of different 
times, localities, and sources. Many writers (the older com¬ 
mentators generally) wishing to harmonize all of the OT notices 
of Caleb, and regarding each Caleb as representing an individual, 
have seen several Calebs In 1 Oh 2 and 4. Neteler (Die Bucher 
derbiblisc-hen Chronik, p. 84) gives the folloviurig line of descent: 
Judah, Perez, Hezron, Caleb Be.n-hezron. Hur, Caleb Ben-hur, 
Salma, Kenaz, Jephunneh, Caleb Ben-jephunneh. A somewhat 
similar explanation is given in Zoe. (Eng. ed. p. 46) by the editor 
ar^ translator, J.G. Murphy. ForIruElah(n^x n'V), Ir and Elah 
(ni>Ni 3’y) may be read (Ki.). We. (p. 80) finds the name Iru 
equivalent to Irani, a duke of Edom (1 Ch 164 1Ty = Dyy). 
One is tempted to Join Ir (Ty) ‘city’ with Elah (n5>Nz=n^'K 
Dillmann, Gn 3641), reference to the city Elath (see 

art,). At all events Elah is an Kdomitlc name (Gn 864^), and 
may be seen also in El-paran (p,«9 ^’N), the wilderness south 
of Judah. Noam is otheruiso unknown. 

51. ' Elab (60): Kenaz, 1 Cb 4^®^. 

Kenaz as s. Elah is surprising (assuming that the genealogy 
Is not of persons), unless Elah is the name of the district 
of Elath or El-paran, which might have been the early home 
of the Kenizzites, or the name of a tribe to which Kenaz be¬ 
came subordinate. Perhaps a transposition should be made ia 
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the Heb. text, and inatead of ’;}3» we should read nJ>K 

ns *13 * And these are the sons of Kenoz,* referring to (46H&0) 

52. Jehallelel : Ziph, Ziphah, Tiria) Asarel, 1 Ch 

Jehallelel only here, and as a personal or family name of 
BS. Merari, 2 Oh 2912 . Ziph, the name of a city of S. Judah: 
Ziphah, fern, form of the same occurs only here. Tiria ana 
AMrel are not mentioned elsewhere. 

83. Ezrah: Jether, Mered (54), Ephor, Jalon, 

1 Ch 4^7*. 

Ezrah possibly Is the same as Ezer (41). Jether is not an 
uncommon name, of. (14). Mered occurs only In this connexion. 
Epher is the name of a son of Midian (On 25^, 1 Ch 1^3), and also 
of an individual or family of the half-tribe of Manassch (1 Oh 
524). Jalon is found only here. 

54. Mered (53): (m. Bithiah) Miriam, Shammai, 
Ishbah f. Eslitemoa, (m. the Jewess) Jered f. 
Gedor, Heber f. Soco, Jekuthiel f. Zanoah, 1 Ch 
4171 ., 

The present text of v.i7f. gives no complete sense. Usually 
the clauses are rearranged. The statement, ‘And these are 
the ss. Hithiah d. Pharaoh which Mered took' (18^, is placed 
immediately after Jalon (17») (Be. Ke. Zoe. Oe. Kau.); this 
gives (64). LXX (in I?!*) had a different text (K*i i^ivDtjrn* 
which Kl. follows, emending 3njni to 3*y'in 

* And Jether begat Miriam,* etc. This places Jether as 
the progenitor of the ss. given in (64), and assumes that the 
BS. Mered and Bithiah, originally enumerated, have fallen out 
of the text. Miriam, elsevvnere in OT only of Moses' sister, is 
here evidently a man's name. Shammai, also the name of a 
Jerahmeelite, cf. (8). Ishhah and Jekuthiel occur only hero, 
and also Jered. except os the name of the antediluvian patri¬ 
arch (On 6l®ff ). Heber is not uncommon. In (41) Penuel is 
given 08 f. Gedor. Possibly, the posterity of two families or 
individuals were the reputed founaers of the city. Eshtemoa, 
Oedor, Soco, and Zanoah are all towns in S. Judah or near 
Hebron (see arts.). Of the connexion here mentioned of Mered 
or Jether with Bithiah d. Pharaoh nothing is known. Instead 
of ‘ the Jewess,* KVm transliterates, Hajehudijah, and AV 
Jehudijah. 

55. Hodiah ; (m. sister of Naham) f. Keilah the 
Gamiite, Eshtemoa the Maacathite, 1 Ch 4'“. 

Hodiah is a common name of the time of Ezra and Neh. (AY here 
wrongly a woman’s name, * his wife Hodiah ’). Before Eshtemoa 
probimly f. has fallen out. Keilah and Eshtemoa are the names 
of Jud®an towns (see art.). Maacathite (’(ipJi^tfn) shows prob¬ 
ably a connexion with Moacah (npy /p) (36c). Qarmite and Naham 
occur only here. 

56. Shimon : Amiion, Kinnah, Ben-lianan, Tilon, 

I Ch \ 

87. Ifihi: Zoheth, Ben-zoheth, 1 Ch 4^^ 

There is nothing to throw light on these names, most of 
which are mentiom-d only in this connexion. Ishi is in (11). 
Probably a name has fallen out before Ben-zoheth, i.e. s. 
Zoheth. 

58. Perez fam.: a. Bani, Imri^ Omrif Ammihudy 
Uthai, 1 Ch 91 

b. Mahalalel, Sh^hatiah, Amariahy ZecJiariahy 
Uzziahy Athaiah, Neh 111 j 

The pedigrees of the post-exilic Perozites Uthai (cf. Ezr 8^4) and 
Athaian of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

59. Zerah ( 1 ); Zimri (Zabdi (60), Jos 7^), Ethan 
(61), Ueman, Calcol, Dara, 1 Ch 2 *. 

Ethan, Heman, Calcol, and Dara (Darda) are probably the 
names of famous men of the family of Zerah (cf. 1 K 43i) (see 
arts.). Whether Ethan and Heman are to be connected with the 
Levitical singers of those names is uncertain. 

^^60. Zabdi (69): Carmiy Achan, Jos 7M cf. 1 Ch 

Pedigree of Achan the trespasser (Achar, 1 Oh 27), see Aouam. 

61. Ethan (59); Azariah, 1 Ch 21 

Azariah the Ethanite is otherwise unknown. For another 
Zerahite see note at end of XXI. 

V. 1, IsSACHAR: Tola (2), Puah,* Jashub,t 
Shimron, Gn 46^*, Nu 2623^-, 1 Ch 71 

2 . Tola ( 1 ); Uzzi (3), Rephaiah, Jeriel, Jahmai, 
Ibsam, Shemuel, 1 Ch 71 

*Puvah(n}p)(Gn 46W). 

t lob (3V) (On 4613), a txt err. (BaU, SBOT, in foe.). 
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8 . Uzzi ( 2 ): Izrahiahy Michael, Obadiah, Joel. 
Isshiah, 1 Ch 7*. 

Of the names in the genealogy of Issachar*s descendants, Tola 
appears as that of one of the minor Judges, *8. Puali, s. Dodo, 
a man of Issachar* (Jg lOl^-); This implies that trai^litions 
varied in respect to the relationship of the clans of Tola and 
Puah. Puob may have been the more ancient, but Tola was un¬ 
doubtedly the principal clan of Issachar, whose seat seetns to have 
been centred at the unknown Shamir (Jg lO^f*). Of the other 
persons and families recorded nothing further is known, beyond 
that those of (2) and (8) are called ‘mighty men of valour’ and 
‘chief men,* and assigned apparently to the time of David, 
1 Oh 72-8. 

VI. 1. ZebuLUN : Sered, Elon, Jahleel, Gn 46^^ 
Nu 26»». 

Nothing further than their mention is known of these clans. 
Blon, probably an eponym from the clan, is one of the minor 
Judges of Israel, who was buried in a place of the same name 
whose locality is unknown (Jg 12 Dr., cf. Moore, in loc.). No 
genealogy of Zebulun is given by the Chronicler. 

VII. » 1. ManasseH! a. Machir, Abiezer (7), 
Helek, Asriel, Shechem (5), Hcplier ( 6 ), Sheniida 
(5), Jos 17^*-. 

b. Machiry Giltady Iczer, Hclek, Asriel, Shochein, 
Sliemida, llephor, Nu 26“^'33. 

c. (ra. Aramaian concubine) Machir (f. Gilead); 
Zelophehad ( 6 ), d. Hammolecheth (7), 1 Ch 

2 . Machir ( 1 *^^): (m. Maacah) Perosh, Sheresh (3), 
1 Ch 7'®. 

3. Sheresh (2): Ulam ( 1 ), Rakcm, 1 Ch 7^®. 

4. Ulam (3) : Bodan, 1 Ch 

5. Shemida ( 1 *^^); Ahian, Shechem ( 1 ^^), Likhi, 
Aniam, 1 Ch 7^®. 

6 . Hepher ( 1 ^); Zelophehad ( 1 ®), dd. Mahlah, 
Noah, lioglah, Milcah, Tirzah, Nu 2V. 

7. Hammolecheth (1®): Ishhod, Abiezer ( 1 <^), and 
Mahlah, 1 Ch 7^®. 

The genealogy of the tribe of Manassch appears in different 
forms. Of the clan8*enumerated'(l*^), Machir is by far the most 
important. In the Song of Deborah he stands for the tribe of 
Manassch (Jg and his homo at that time seemt^. to have 
been W. of the Jordan (cf. v.U). But he was especially known 
and remembered as the f. or conqueror of Oileau (Nu 2622 32 ^, 
Jos 171, Dt 314). Aco. to many authorities this conquest was 
mode from W. Palestine fSmend, HWBy ed. Riehm; Stailo, 
Geach. i. p. 149; Budde, liicht. u. Sam. p. 34 ff.; Moore on 
Jg 618; but G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 677 n., regards the arip- 
ment as inconclusive). From his pre-eminence and earlier 
development Machir, then, was regarded as the firstborn of 
Manassch, or as the only son. In this latter scheme (1») the 
other clans of Manassoh are recorded, not as descendants of 
Matjhlr simply, but also of Gilead, as though their homo was E. 
of the Jordan. But the clan lezer, t.e. Abi-ezer (Gideon’s clan), 
belonged to the district W. of the Jordan (Jg fiH- 34 b'-i). Tirzah, 
the city, a d. Zelophehad s. Hepher (7), was likewise situated 
W. of the Jordan (see Tirzah), and Jos 1718^- plainly implies that 
all of the 88. Manassch (D) except Machir dwelt W. of the 
Jordan. To the author of (li>) the name Gilead then either had 
lost its geographical meaning, or, what is more probable, hold¬ 
ing that Qilead was first coiKiuered, as represented in the Hex., 
he regarded the W. Manossites as offshoots of the E. Manassites. 
The genealogical scheme of (1®) (2) (3) (4) (6) f7), given in 
1 Ch 714-19, is clearly different from (1») or (l^), although not 
without points of connexion. The passage from which (l®^ is 
derived is corrupt, and in its present state unintelligible, for¬ 
bidding any satisfactory reconstruction (Ki.; see attempts in 
Be. Oe). Asriel ("^knipK) 1 Ch 714, {g plainly a dittography out 
of the following words (niy; n;yj{). The statement that the m. 
of Machir was an Arainnan appears likewise in the LXX of 
On 6023. The reference to Huppim and Shuppim and the sister 
(v.i8) is entirely obscure. In Moacah, the wife of Machir, we 
may possibly see some connexion between Macliirites and their 
neighbours, the Maocathites (see Maacah). In 1 Ch 22i 
Hezron s. Perez s. Judah is represented as begetting through a 
d. of Machir, Segub, who begat Jair, ‘ who had twenty-three 
cities in the land of Gilead.* Segub who is not men¬ 

tioned elsewhere, probably has arisen in transcription from Argob 
ai*i^^), the district given os inhabited by Jair the s. Manosseh 
Dt 314). Why Hezron, a clan of J udoh (IV. 3), should l>e con¬ 
nected at all with Machir is entirely obscure. The statement 
probably has arisen through some misunderstanding- 

Hepher (1») (6) may be connected with Hepher, the city and 
district mentioned in Jos 1217 and 1 K 470. According to 
Kuenen, Zelophehad was originally the name of a city (Dillm. 
on Nu 2629). The Jewish law of female inheritance is re¬ 
presented as traced to the petition of his daughters (Nu 277'D, 
301-13). The d. Tirzah, as assumed above, is the well-known city, 
and perhaps the names of the others should bo sought in towns 
or villages. Of the other names introduced in these lists beyond 
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what has been tnentioned we know nothing. Perhaps Llkhi 
('r'p'?) (6)=Helek (pi>D) W and Anlain (□!;')«) (B)=Noah (n^i) 
(6) (Be.). 

8 . Epher, Ishi, Eliel, Azriel, Jeremiah, Hodaviah, 
Jahdiel, 1 Cli 5““*. 

These are mentioned as ‘ mighty men of valour, famous men, 
heads of their fathers' houses,' of the half-tribe of Manasseh 
dwelling E. of the Jordan (ref.). Nothing further of them, 
Indicating when they lived or for what they were famous, is 
given. 

VII.*’ 1. Ephraim: a. Slmtliclah (12), Bccher, 
Talmn, Nn 26=*». 

h. Sliutliolali, Ezer, Elcad, Beriah, d. Sheerah, 
Repliah, KeKlieph (4), I Ch 
2. Shuthelah (1): Erau, Nu 
8. Shuthelah (1*’); Ikred, Tahaih^ Elmdahy 
Tahath, Zabad, »Sh\itlielali, 1 Cli 
4. Resheph (1*’): Tclah^ Tahan, LadaUy Ammi- 
h\id, Elis/uima, Nun, Joshua, 1 Cli 

The genealogy of Ephraim (1^) (3) (4), preserved in 1 Ch 7*^ 27, 
is of uncertain construction. From the Ileb, text it is not clear 
whether Sizer and Elood are the as. of iShuthelah (No. 2) (3) or 
of Ephraim; or Sheerah and Itephah, the children of Roriah 
or Ephraim. The latter rendering in each case, as In (1*»), is 
the better. In the first Instanoe the context clearly demands 
it. Of spocial Interest Is the notice of the slaughter of Ezer 
and Elead on a cattle raid by the men of Gath (v.2i)- To the 
older commentators, who regarded Ephraim and his children as 
historical individuals, this episode was difficult of explanation, 
because it belonged evidently to the jicriod of the sojourn in 
Egypt. It was usually interpreted as a foray out of Goshen 
(Zoe. Oe.>—against the use of the word ni; ‘go down/ Ew. 

g laced the event in the pre-Kgj'ptian period {Hint. i. p. 880). 

ayce refers to it as liistorical, and of the Egyptian period 
{Patriarchal Palestine^ p. 202), There is little doubt, however, 
if an historical collision between Ephraimitic clans and Gittites 
underlies this notice, that tlie foray was from Mt. Ephraim 
(Be.). In the original story, Ephraim mourning (v.fW) probably 
was no more thought of as an individual than Hacbel in Jer 8U®. 
The 88, of Ephraim slain then were two Ephraimitic clans, 
destroyed in some Phil. war. The connexion of Beriah, another 
clan, with the event arose either from a play upon the word, 
Beriah being regarded as the equivalent of 'in evil* = 

(v. 23), or, in addition to the play upon the name, since 
Beriah is mentioned as a Benjam, family of Aijulori, who routed 
the inhaiiitants of Gath (1 Oh 8><i), it is possible that this 
Benjam. Beriah, having driven back Gittlte invaders, received 
the former homo of Ezer and Elead, and thus became incor* 
poratecl Into the tribe of Ephraim (Be.). We. regards the 
entire episode as of late fabrication {ProL p. 214). 

■The list of names given in tliis gnmcafogy has a suspicious 
look. They appear like a repetition of the same elements. 
Not only Is Hhutholah repeated (4), but there is a striking 
•Imilarily between the other names. 

pp*? of Eran. 
jipS Laodon. 
fnyV« Elcadah. 

Elead. 

nSnuy Shuthelah. 
nVm and Tclah, 
nnn Tahath. 
ph Tahan. 

^33 Becher. 
and Bored. 

Zabad. 

Tahan (!•) (4) and Tahath (3) are without doubt the Tohu 
(1 8 ll) and the Taimth, Nalmlh, and Toah (III. 22'‘>J)- Sheerah 
was the reputed builder of Bothhoron, whose name appears in 
Uzzen-sheerah (wh. see) (v.24). Elishama s. Amininud (4) 
appears as the prince of tlie tribe of Ephraim in Nu lio, whence 
it M easy to see how the pedigree of Josliua was constructed. 

VIII. 1. Benjamin: a. Bela (2), Becher (4), 
Aslibel, Gera, Naaiuan, Elii, Rosh, Muppini, Hup- 
pim, Ard, Gn 46^*. 

h, Bela (2), Ashbel, Aliiram, Sbepbupbani, Hii- 
pbain, Nu 26**“**. 

c. Bela (2), Becher (4), Jediaol (6), 1 Ch 7®. 
d, Bela (2), Asbbel, Abarab, Noliab, Rapha, 
1 Ch 8*. 

We have thus four different lists of ss. Benjamin. Bela is 
common to all; Ehl, Bosh, Muppim, and lluppim (l»)are clearly 
equivalent to Ahiram, Shephupham, and liuphain (1^); of. the 
Heb. text, D'cn D'SO 'HK, with esn DS'iStr DVnH. Hence 
Bosh (1*) should be struck out and Ahiram substituted for Ehi 
<1»X ftod ftlso probably for Abarah (niq^) (l«i). Qn 46^ LXX 


reads Benjamin^ Bela, Becher. Ashhcl; Bela, Gera, Naamaiu 
Ehi. Bosh, Muppim, and lluppim. This corresponds with (2»i 
(3) (see below), where Oera, Naaman, and Ard are ss., Bela and 
Shuppim and Uuppim grandsons. Hence the original text of 
Gn may have read Benjamin, Bela, Becher, Ashbel Bela, 
Gem,^Naaman, Ahiram, Shephupham, lluppim, Ard (Ball, in loco, 

In (lo) Jediael (^^<yp^) appears as the equivalent of Ashbel 
(*?3y’N = cither by corruption or substitution. Whether 

a textual corruption or an independent tradition underlies Nohah 
and Rapha (1*0 it is impossible to determine. The names as 
Benjaminites occur only here. 

2. Bela : a. Ard, Naaman, Nu 26^. 

b, Ezbon, Uzzi, Uzziel, Jerimoth, Iri (3), 1 Ch 

7 ^. 

c. Addar, Gera, Abibud, Abisbua, Naaman, 
Aboab, Gera, Sbephubam, Huram, 1 Cb 8*** 

The list (2b) appears to be entirely independent of the others. 
The list (2c) corresponds closely with the restored text of 
Qn 4021 (see above), since Addar ('Tnt<)=Ard (’j'lh!); Oera and 
Ahihud probably were originally one and the same person, 
i.e. Oera f. Ehud (cf. Jg Sif'); the second Gera is plainly a 
dittography ; Huram (D")in) probably = lluppim (D'pn); and 
hence the only arlditional names are Abisbua and Ahoah (O^'niJ); 
and the latter may be n variation or corruption of Ahiram 
(Dl'Ct?) or Aharah (fT^iK), repeated in transcription from the 
previous generation (l^l). 

3. Iri (2*’): Sbuppim, Huppim, 1 Ch 7*^. 

In the text the name is Ir (v.l2V Shuppim and Huppim seem 
identical with Shcphujiharn and Iluphani, given elsewhere as 
88. Benjamin (lb) and ss. Bela (2®). Nothing further tiiun their 
appearance in the genealogical lists is known of these indi- 
vitiiiuls or families. In the text v.i2 appears like an appendix 
(see also (0) below). 

4. Becher (1*®): Zemirah, Joash, Eliezer, Eli- 
oenai, Omri, Jeremotb, Abijali, Anatbotb, Ale- 
nietb, 1 Cli 7®. 

The names of these ss. Becher (4), Joash, Eliezer, Elioenal, 
Omri, Jeremotb, and AI)ljah occur fn-quenlly in the OT; Jere- 
moth again as a Bcnjaminlto in 1 Ch 7^ 8^^. Anathoth and 
Alcmeth are names of Benjamlnito towns (see arts.). Zemirah 
occurs only in this connexion. 

5. Jediael (1®) : Bilharif Jeusb, Benjamin, Ehud, 
Cbenaanab, Zetban, Tarsbi.sl), Alii.sbabar, 1 Ch 7^®. 

This listOrOis striking In having Benjamin as a subordinate 
family or personal name, and likewise, in this connexion, Ehud, 
elsewhere s. Oera (cf. Jg 31®). Bilhan and Jeush are also Edom¬ 
ite names (On SO®-27) and Jeush, moreover, that of a 
Levite or Levitlcal family (1 Ch 2.3*wf ), and of a son of Reho- 
boam (2Oh 11^*^), and again of a Benjaminite (1 Oh 8!*»). (For 
refs, on Jeush as an Arab, name of a deity, see Qesenius- 
Buhl). Chenoanah (n^y ;2) suggests the incorporation of a Can. 
family with the Bonjaminites (Be.). In 1 K 222* it jg th© name 
of the f. Zedekiah the false prophet. Zethan and Ahishahar 
are found only here. The latter, however, perhaps appears in 
the cuneiform inscriptions os the name of a king of Minnal 
(see Gesen.-Buhl). Tarshish, besides being the name of the well 
known city, stands elsewhere for a precious stone, derived from 
Tarshish (Ex 2S20 3913 et al., RV ‘beryl'), and is the name of a 
Persian prince (Est li*). 

These Bi'laites, Beclieritcs, and Jediaclites (2b) (4) (5) are all 
called heads of fathers’ houses and miglity men of valour, but 
there is no indication of the period of Israel's pre-ex. history to 
which they were intended to be assigned (ICh 77-H). 

6. Aher: llusbim, lChV^\ 

This genealogical fragment is enigmatical. Hushim (D*?^n) in 
Gn 4023 ig a s. Han. Tliere Han also stands between Benjamin 
and Naphtali. The Chronicler has given no genealogy of Dan 
unless it is found here, between the genealogy of Benjamin. 
vv.®-H, and that of Naphtali, v.l*. Hence Han has been found 
hidden in Aher (nriK, 'another'), which occurs nowhere else as 
a proper name. The tribe of Dan was believed thus to have 
been indicated, o^^’ing to its opprobrium on account of its 
idolatry (Jg 18). Its name does not appear with the other 
tribes in 1 Ch CM»!. Cf. also its omission In Rev 7B*». (The 
name Han, however, does appear in 1 Ch 22 123^ 2722, and the 
genealogy of Zebulun is missing in 1 Oh as well as that of DanX 
If the aijove hypothesis is accepted, the remainder of v.i* may 
be a gloss, Shuppim and Huppim suggested by their similarity 
to Hushim as the ss. of Benjamin intended (Dan not being recog¬ 
nized in Aher, and these ss. being missed in the preceding vv.X 
Ir ("I'y), then, from the influence of v.7, may have been later 
developed out of Ard n*)fcl), which follows Muppim and Huppim 
in Gn 4(J21 (see 1») (Be.X ,, , , , « . . n 

If, however, as we have assumed, Hushim is a Benjam. family 
or individual, Aher may be identical with Ahiram (H*) (RVm) or 
with the Benjaminite Shaharalm (8) (D^q?!), who had a wife 
Hushim (10h89 ny 
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7* Ehud: Uzza, Ahihud, iCh 8®^*. 

The veraes from which (7) is taken are difllcult of interpreta¬ 
tion. Probably the text is corrupt (see Comm, in loco). The 
connexion of Ehud with the sons of Penjamin is not 

glTen. It is likely, however, that n = n, and that reference 
here also is to clan Ehud s. Qera or s. Jediael, cf. (6). 

The 88. Ehud (possibly not those given above, but those whose 
names have fallen out of the text) were heads of families of the 
inhabitants of Oeba (v.6) (see note on 2.3). 

8. Shaharaim ; (m. Hodesli) Jobab, Zibia, Mesha, 
Malcam, Jeuz, Shachia, Mirmali, (in. Hushim) 
Abitub, Elpaal (9) (13?), 1 Ch 

The connexion of Shaharaim with any of the ss. Benjamin is 
also not given. He is said to have begotten children in the 
field of Moab after he had sent away two wives, Hushim and 
Baara (v.8). These allusions are entirely obscure. The sons 
whose m. was Hodesh are said to have been heads of families. 
Their residence is not given, unless by implication it is the 
country of Moab. 

9. Elpaal (8): Eber, Mishain, Shemed,* 1 Ch 8^^. 

ToShemed is attributed the building, evidently the rebuilding, 
of lK)d and Ono, for these cities were very ancient, appearing 
prob. in the list of the places conquered by Tahutmes iii. {HP 
(New Series), vol. v. pp. 25-53). 

10. -Beriah (11), Sliema (12), Ahio? Elpaal? 

(13), Shashak(14), Jeremoth (15), 1 Ch 8^*^*. 

The connexion of these Benjaminites, as in the cases of (7) and 
(8), with fis. Benjamin is not given. Tiieir brotherhood is obtained 
by reading in v.l^, after the analogy of the LXX, Vnx ‘ his brother* 
(Kau.), or On'nt^ ‘their brothers' (Ki.), instead of VriK Ahio, a 
proper name (a reading certainly to be rejected), and by adding 
the name Klpaal required by v.i9 (Kau. Ki.). Whether for 
Jeremoth (niDi^) vv’e should read Jeroharn (D/7^p, after y.^, or 
there substitute Jeremoth, it is impossible to determine. Both 
names clearly refer to ono person ; also Shoma {V^^) (v.i8) and 
('V9^)(v.2i). 

Beriah and Sherna are called ‘heads of fathers’ houses of 
Aijalon who put to flight the inhabitants of Gath,’ v.KJ. This 
flight is otherwise unkno^im, although it has been connected 
with the slaughter of the as. Ephraim (1 (Ih 72i), and Beriah bos 
been identified with Beriah s. Ephraim (lOh 7*'^, cf. note on 
VII1». 4). Nothing further is stated concerning these five reimted 
founders of the families mentioned below. 

11. Beriah (10): Zebadiali, Arad, Edcr, Michael, 
Ishpah, Jolia, 1 Ch 8^®^*. 

12. Shimei (Shema) (10): Jakini, Zichri, Zabdi, 
Elienai, Zillethai, Eliel, Adaiah, lleraiali, Sliim- 
rath, 1 Cli 8^*''^^ 

13. Elpaal (10) : Zebadiah, Meshullam, Hizki, 
Heber, Islmiorai, Izliah, Jobab, 1 Ch 

14. Shashak (10) : Islipaii, Eber, Elicl, Abdon, 
Zichri, Hanaii, llananiah, Elam, Antliothijah, 
Iphdeiah, Penned, 1 Ch 

15. Jeroharn (Jeremoth) (10): Shamsherai, She- 
hariah, Athaliah, Jaareshiah, Elijah, Zichri, 1 Ch 

8361.. 

These lists (11)-(15) represent five clans or families of post- 
exilic Jems, (see note below on 23), each member merdioned 
' the head of a father’s house, a chief man ’ (I Oh 828). Nothing 
further is known of them, although some of their names, repre¬ 
senting other persons, occur elsewhere in the OT. Be. identifies 
Elpaal (18) with the Elpaal (9), and Ebcr (*i;p^), Misham (Oji^Y’'?)’ 
and Shemed ("IJiy^) (9). with Ileber (H^n), Meshullam (oyjf'D), and 
Ishmorai ('I^Sf^!) (18). 

16. Jelel: (m. Maacah) Abdon, Zur, Kish (17), 
Baal, Ner (23), Nadab, Oedor, Ahio, Zechariali,t 
Mikloth (24), 1 Ch 9^-37. 

17. Kish (16) : Saul^ Jonathan (18), Malchi-shua, 
Abinadab, Eshboal, 1 Ch 8“ 9-^. 

18. Jonathan (17): Mcrib-baal, Micah, Pithon, 
Melech, Tahrea,J Ahaz (19), 1 Ch 8®^ 9". 

19. Ahaz (18); Jarah,% Alemeth, Azmavoth, 
Zimri (20). 

20. Zimri (19): Mozay Birtea^ Jtephaiahf Eleasahj 
Azel (21), Eshek (22), 1 Ch 

21. Azel (20): Azrikain, Bochorii ?, Ishmael, 
Sheariah, Obadiah, Hanan, 1 Ch 8**^ 9“^. 

* Shemer ("l Instead of 1) acc. to Hahn’s and Thclle’s Heb. 
Text, but Shemed acc. to Baer and Del. 

t Zecher, 1 Oh 83i. J Tarca, 1 Oh 

1 Jehoaddah. lOh 91^. 


22. Eshek (20): Ulam, Jeush, Eliphelet, 1 Ch 8*®. 

23. Ner (10); Abner?, 1 Ch 8« 9=< 

24. Mikloth (16): Sliimeam,* 9^8. 

This genealogy of the house of Saul (16)-(23)i8 jdven twice, the 
original texts being In each case the same (1 Oii 8^-38 and 935-44). 
While the latter passage is perhaps in the hotter state of pre¬ 
servation, and has been mainly followed above, both have 
suffered some corruption. In v.^ Abner has clearly fallen out 
of the text and should be restored, cf. (28) (Kau. Ki.). In v.4i 
Ahaz should bo added to the ss. Micah, as in 83». In v.44 instead 
of Bocheru (n^lu) we should read * his firstborn ’ I another 
name must be supplied to complete the six sons of Azel (21). In 
(10) the f. Kish and Ner is Jelel f. Oiboon. Tliis differs from 1S 
91 1451, where Abiel is f. Kish and Ner. The motive for the 
introduction of this genealogy clearly arose from the fact that 
at the time of the Cbronicler certain Jewish families claimed 
descent from Saul. Tiie genealogy furnishes a line of 16 genera¬ 
tions. Allowing 12 from the founding of Solomon’s temple to 
that of Zorubbabel (see note on III. 12), these descendants 
belonged to near the time of Ezra and Nehemiali. 

Ijooking at these lists (7)^(24) as a whole, they evidently were 
based upon i^ost-ex. conditions, for the following reasons (a) 
The places of residence (not mentioning Jems.) are towns recur- 
Ing in the post-ex. history,—Qeba (v.®), cf. Ezr 22fi ; Lod and Ono 
(v.i2), cf. Ezr 233 ; Qibeon (v.29), cf. Neh 726. (5) Many of the 
names belong also to that period, viz.: Meslmllam (13), Ilanan, 
Elam, Hananiah, AnthothiJah (Anathoth) (14), cf. Neh IQIO-14. IS. 
20 .23. 20 . (c) The coincidence between the residence in or con¬ 
nexion with Moab (v.8) and the name Pahath-moab representing 
an important family among the post-ex. Jews (Ezr z® 84 etc.). 
(Be. conjectures that the birth of this Pahath-moab, ‘prince of 
Mo.'vb,’ is referred to in v.8). (d) The Benjaminites hod a con¬ 
siderable part in the post-ex. community along with the children 
of Judah and the Levitos. («) The close union between lOh 8 
and 9, which latter from its identity with Neh 11 is recognized 
at once as describing post-ex. conditions. 

25. - Jeshuiah, Ithiel^ Maaseiah, Kolaiah^ 

Pe(l<xinhf Joedy M&shullamy Sallu, Neh IP, cf. 
1 Ch 9’. 

Sallu represents a post-ox. family of Jems, (see ref.). In 
1 Ch 97 the descent is, Sallu s. ^fesliullam, s. Hodaviah, s. 
llassonuah. 

IX. 1. Dan: Hushim,tGn 46“ Nu 26«. 

Only one clan is recorded as havinjjf belonged to Dan. The 
difference of name in Gn and Nu has arisen from the transposi. 
tion of letters, Hushim (DVn), Shuham (Di;)iz^). Dar is passed 
over by the Chronicler, unless a reference to the tribe is con- 
ccalod in lOh 71®; cf. VIII. 0, above. Nothing more than the 
genealogical record is known of Hushim. On a single son or 
clan rejiresonting the tribe, see Dan. 

X. 1 . Naphtali: Jahzeel.t Gnni, Jezer, Sliil- 
Icni.H tin 46-S Nu 1 Ch 7'*. 

Those 88. or clans of Naphtali are not mentioned in any other 
connexion in OT, neither do their names occur elsewhere, 
except that of Guni, which is also the name of a Qadito (XI. 4). 
No further descendants of Naphtali are given. 

XI. 1. Gad: Ziphion,§ Shuni, Ezbon,§ 

Eri, Arodi,§ Areli, Gn 46'*, Nu 26'® '^ 

2. -Jool, Shaphani, Janai, Shaphat, 1 Ch 6'®. 

3. - BuZy JiihdOy Jeshishni, 3Iichaely Gilead y 

Jaroahy Huriy Abihail, Micliael, Moshullam, Shoba, 
Jorai, Jacan, Zia, Eber, 1 Ch 5^®'*. 

4. - Guniy Abdiely Alii, 1 Ch 5'®. 

Joel, Shapham, Jamii, Shaphat (2), Michael, Meshullam, Sheba, 
Jorai, Jacan, Zia, Eber (3), all represent families of the tribe of 
Gad, registered according to the Chronicler in the days of 
Jotham king of Judah, and Jeroboam king of Israel (1 Oh 6D). 
Their connexion with any of the ss. Gad (1) is not given. 
Indeed, those clans are not mentioned in I Oh. Ahl (4) is given 
as ‘chief of their fathers’ houses.’ We know of nothing further 
of value that can be said respecting this genealogy. 

XI I. 1. Asher : Imnali, l8hva]i,|| Ishvi,|| 
Beriah (2), J. Serah, Gn 46’’^, Nu 26•*^ 1 Ch 7*^. 

2. Beriah (1); Heber (3), Malchiel f. Birzaith.lT 
Gn 46'7, Nu 26'“', 1 Ch 7*'. 

3. Heber (2); Japhlet(4), Sliomer** (6), Hotham 
(6), d. Sluia, 1 Ch 7*-. 

4. Japhlet (3): Pasach, Bimhal, Ashvath, 1 Ch 


* Shimeah, 1 Ch 832. f Shuham, Nu 2042. 

I Jahziel, Shallum, 1 Ch 713. 

§ Zephon, Ozni, Arod, Nu 2fll5ff.. 

it The two names Ishvah (n)^!) and Ishvi (’):jfl) prob. repre¬ 
sent a dittography. Nu 2044 omite the former. 

^ F. Birzaith only in 1 Oh 731. 

Shemer (v.84), preferred by Ki. The two names represent 
the same person. 
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5. Shomer (3) ; Ahi, Ilohgali, Jehubbah,* Aram, 
1 Ch 7" 

6. Helem (Hotham)t (3): Zophah, Imtia, Shelesh, 
Araal, 1 Ch 1^, 

7. Zoohah (6) : Suah, liarnepher, Shual, Beri, 
Imrah, Bezer, Hod, Shamma, Stiilshah, Itliran (8), 
Beera, 1 Ch 7“'*. 

8. Jether (Ithran) t(7): Jephunneh, Pispah, Ara, 
1 Ch 1^. 

9. Ulla (-?) t : Ara, Hanniel, Kizia, 1 Ch 

Nothing further than thoir registration is known of these 
clans and families of Asher. Ishvah, Serah (1), Malchiel, 
Birzaith (2), Japhlet, Shua (3), Pasaoh, Birnhal, Ashvath (4), 
Bohgah, Uubbah (6), Zophah, Iinnah, Shelesh, Amal (6), SuaJi, 
Harnenher, Oori, Imrah, Hod, Shilshah, Beera <7), Pisi^, Ara 
Ulla, and Kizia occur as prop, names only in this connexion. 
Tne occurrence of the others elsewhere throws no light upon 
their appearance here. It is an interesting fact that the names 
of the two clans Heber (Ilablrl) and Malohiel (2) appear also 
together in the Amarna tablets, representing, it may be, clans of 
the ancient seat of Asher (see Joum. of Mb, Lit. vol. xi. 1892, 
p. 120). Birzaith (2) is probably the name of aplace(nm? = 
‘Olive-well’). Local names may be seen also in 
Hamepher, Bezer, Beera (7), and perhaps some other names (Be.). 

XIII. t 1* David’s Recruits at Ziklag. 

(а) Of Benjamin \ Ahiezer and Joash ss. She- 
maah the Gibeathite; Jeziel and Polot bs. Az- 
maveth, Beracah, Jehu the Anathothite; Ishmaiah 
the Gibeonite, Jeremiah, Jahaziel, Johanan, Joza- 
bad the Gederatliite, Eluzai, Jerimoth, Bealiah, 
Shemariali, Shephatiah the Harnphite; Elkanali, 
Isshiah, Azarel, Joezer, Jashobeam Korahites; 
Joelah and Zebadiah ss. Jerohani of Gedor, 1 Ch 
12»-7. 

In the text those are given as Benjaminites. It seems not 
improbable, however, that the Chronicler may have fused some 
Judfisans among them, since the Korahites can hardly be others 
than warriors from the Judsaan citv or family Korah (1 Oh 2'W). 
Gedor and Qederah are likewise found among Juclioan towns 
fJos 16®*- 1 Oh In v.W, evidently inispincoci, it says, 

‘and there came of the children of Bonjainin and Judah to the 
hold unto David.' 

(б) Of Gad ; Ezer, Obadiah, EUab, Mishmannah, 
Jeremiah, Attai, Eliel, Johanan, Elzabad, Jere¬ 
miah, Machbannai, 1 Ch 12®'^*. 

(c) Of Manassehi Adnah, Jozabad, Jediael, 
Michael, Jozabad, Elihu, Zillethai, 1 Ch 12®®. 

All of these recruits are mentioned as miglity men of valour. 
Those of Gad are said to have hod faces like the faces of 
lions, and to have been as swift as the roes upon the mountains 
(1 Oh 128). 

2. David’s Mighty Men. 

2 S 238-8« lChlin-47. 

8 . Josheb-bassheboth a Tah- 11. Joshobeam s. a Ilach- 

chemonite. monite. 

9. Eleazar s. Dodai s. an Aho- 12. Eleazar s. Dodo the Aho- 

hite. hite. 

11 . Shammah s. Agee a [Names wanting, or portions 

Ilararite. of names omitted, are identi¬ 

cal with those in 2 S]. 

18. Abishai brother of Joab. 20. 

20. llLMiaiah s. Johoiada. 22. 

24. Asahcl brother of Joab. 20. 

Elhanan s. Dodo of Bethie- 

hem. 

26. Shammah the Harodite. 27. Shammoth the Ilarorite. 

Eiika the Harodite. Wanting. 

26. Helcz the Paltite. Peionitc. 

Ira 8. Ikkesh the Tekoite. 28. 

27. Abiezer the Anathothite. 

Mebunnai the Hushathito. 29. Sibbecai. 

28. Zalmon the Ahohite. Ilai. 

Maharai the Netopliahite. 30. 

29. Uelob B. Baanah the Koto- Heled. 

phahite. 

Ittai s. Ribai of Qibeah. 31. Ithai. 

80. Benaiuh a Pirathouite. 

Uiddai of the brooks of 82. Hural. 

Gaash. 

• Jehubbah (n^inp-and Hubbah (-"liin]). 

t Helem (Dj>n) clearly-iHotham (□^'in); Jether (H);)*Ithran 
(|ip!)i Ulla (K^j^) probably is a corruption of one of the 
previous names, perhaps Shual (Sytel) (7) or Beera (K"J^<|) (7). 

I Under XIII. have been grouped, for the sake of reference, 
oerUin lists of names found chiefly in 1 and 2 Oh. 


2 S 238-89. 1 Oh 1111-47. 

81. Abl-albon the Arbathite. Abiel. 

Azroaveth the Barhumite. 33. 

82. Eliahba the Shaalbonite. 

Ss. Jashen, Jonathan. 84. Ss. TTashom the Qisonite. 

33. Shammah the Ilararite. Jonathan s. Shage the 

Ilararite. 

Ahiam s. Sharar the Ararite. s. Sacar. 

35. 

34. Eliphelet s. Ahosbal s. the Eliplml s. Ur. 

Maacathite. 30. Hepher the Mecherathite 

Eliam s. Ahithophcl the Ahijah the Pelonite. 

Oilonite. 

86. ITezro the Oamielite. 37. 

Paarai the Arbite. Naarai s. Kzbai. 

30, 1 gal s. Nathan of Zobah. 88. Joel the brother of Nathan. 

Bani the Oadite. Mibhar s. Hagri. 

37. Zelek the Ammonite. 39. 

Naharai the Beerothite. 

88. Ira the Ithritc. 40. 

Gareb tiie Ithrite. 

39. Uriah the Hittite 41. 

Zabad s. Ahlai. 

Adina s. Slii/.a the ReU' 

benite. 

43. Ilanan s. Moacah. 

Jehoshaphat the Mithnite 

44. Uzzia the Ashterathite. 

Shatna and) ss. Hotlium 

Joiel \ theAroerite. 

45. Jediael 8. Shimri. 

Joha his brother, the Tizi te. 

46. Eliel the Mahavite, Jeribai 

andJoshaviahss. Klnaam. 

Ithmah the Moabite. 

47. Eliel, Obod,and Jaasiel the 

Mezobaite. 

The first twelve mighty men, as recorded in 1 Oh 11, appear 
again also in 1 Ch 27i i® as captains, each in course, month by 
month, commanding a monthly levy of 24,000 soldiers, begin¬ 
ning in the first month with Joshobeam, who is called s. Zab<iiol. 
and reckoned as belonging to ss. Perez (IV. 1). The captain of 
the second month is D(xlaT, ‘ Eleazar s.' evidently having fallen 
from the text. With him is mentioned Mikioth as ruler. With 
Benaiah was associated Ammizabad his son; with Asabel, 
Zebadiah his son. Shammoth appears as Shamhuth and an 
Izrahito. Uelez is called of Ephraim; Sibbecai, of the Zerah- 
itos flV. 1); also Maharai; Benaiab, the eleventh captain, a 
Pirathonite of Ephraim ; Ilelod appears os Heldai (1 Oh 27i®), 
and of Othnlol(IV. 40). 

The names Zabad to Asiel (1 Oh Il4lb47) do not appear in 2 S, 
and were evidently derived from another source. A comparison 
of the two lists shows that the names vary in several instances, 
but It is frequently impossible to determine which fonn is 
original, or wnether both may not be corrupt. The following 
observations are confined mainly to the variations whicli appear 
in 1 Oh, since the names of the list of 2 S are treateil elsewliore 
(see arts.). 

Notes on vv.b- 47 ; 11, Jushobeam (s. Zabdiel, 1 Oh 27*) 
was originally Jishboal (Vyj;^^) or Ishboal (^y^if^’K) (Kl. ft of.). 
The reference In Hoclimonite is not known. 12, Dodai (n’n) of 
2 8 is to be preferred to Dodo tJf- 1 Oh 27^. Ahohite may 
be a patronymic of the family or clan Ahoah of Benjamin 
(VIII. 2c). 27, For Shammoth (nV-j;^’) Ki. reads Shamhuth 

(WriDBi), after LXX and 1 Ch 27®. Harodite (n’ln) is preferable 
(x) Ilarorite (n'>">n), and the reference may be to Ilarod (Jg 7*), 
(see IlARon). In 1 Ch 27»lie is called an Izrahite (’rJH)), but the 
true reading prob. is Zarhite ('n")]), i.e. of ss. Zerah (IV. 1). 
Instead of Pelonite ('j'lV^) read Paltite (’t?!?5) (2S)(Ge8. 

Buhl, Ki.), and the reference then, acc. to Driver (Text of Sam. 
p. 283), is to Beth-pelot in S. Judah (Jos ; hut occ. to 1 Ch 
27^0 llelez belonged to Ephraim. 28. Sibbecai is generally 
actknowledged to be the true reading. 29, Ki. combines, on the 
8upiM)rt of LXX, tlie readings of 2 S and 1 Ch, and obtains 
Aliraan (JP’^y,). 80, 81. llelcd or Heldai (1 Oh 271®) is probably 
correct, and I'thal is equally as defensible as Ittai of 2 S. 32, Ki. 
emends Hurai to Iliddai, out Budde (Crit. Text, 1 and 2 S) in 
2 S emends Iliddai to Hurai. Abiel is probably correct. 
83, For Baharumite ('P^*iC|5) read Bahurimite ('Pl^ng), i.e. of 
Bahurira (wh. see). 84, The corresponding text of 2 8 is clearly 
defective. Probably we should read Jashen the Ounite, Jona¬ 
than 8. Shammah the Hararite (Kl. Driver, Budde). On Gunite 
see XI. 1. The reference in Hararite is not known. 38 f, Sharar 
and Eliphelet (2 8) are probably correct (Kl.). Ur and Hepher 
probably have arisen from the name of the f. Eliphelet. Ahas- 
bai (2 S) is suspicious (Driv.). For Mecherathite (’n'jjp) read 
Maacathite ('Opy^p), and follow 2 8 (v.*4b) for 87. Which of 
the two readings is to be preferred cannot be determined. 
38. The choice here seems to be in favour of 2 S. Joel, how¬ 
ever, might sUnd. Mibhar (li^nP) has arisen apparently from 
* of Zobah ’ (n^kp). 44. Ashterathite from Ashteroth, a city of 
Bashan, cf. 1 Ch flTi. 46. Mahavite (D'lQP) is suspicious. Be. 
reads Mahanalmite,i.s. of Mahanaim ('p^^np) (Qes. Lex.^^ Buhl) 
47. A corruption also underlies Mezobaite (n^^’klp). 
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3. David's Officers over the Twelve Tribes of 

Israel— 

Of Reuben, Eliezer s. Zichri. 

,, Simeon, Shephatiah s. Maacah. 

,, Levi, Hashabiah s. Kemuel. 

„ Aaron, Zadok. 

,, Judah, Elihu * brother of David. 

„ Issachar, Omri s. Michael. 

„ Zebulun, Ishmaiah s. Obadiah. 

„ Naphtali, Jeremoth s. Azriel. 

,, Ephraim, Hoshea s. Azaziah. 

„ W. Manasseh, Joel s. Pedaiah. 

,, E. Manasseh, Iddo s. Zechariah. 

„ Benjamin, Jaasiel s. Abner. 

„ Dan, Azarel s. Jeroham, 1 Ch 27^® ”. 

4. Rulers of David’s substance— 

Azmaveth s. Adiel, over the king’s treasuries. 

Jonathan s. Uzziah, over treasuries in cities, 
castles, villages, and fields. 

Ezn 8 . Chelub, over tillers of the ground. 

Shimei the Ramathite, over the vineyards. 

Zabdi the Shiphmito, over wine cellars. 

Baal-hanan the Gederite, over olive and sycomore 
trees. 

Joash, over cellars of oil. 

Shitrai the Sharonite, over herds in Sharon. 

Shaphat s. Adlai, over herds in the valleys. 

Obil the Ishmaelite, over camels. 

Jehdeiah the Meronothite, over asses. 

Jaziz the Hagrite, over the flocks, 1 Ch 

On Chelub, v.m, see IV. 44 note. Shiphmito occurs only 
here, and cannot be more closely defined. Meronothite refers to 
Mcronoth, a place which seems to have been in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Gibeon and Mizpah, cf. Neh 87. By a Ilagrite we 
understand a descendant of Uagar or an Arabian tribe (cf. 1 Ch 
610.19f.). On the other appellatives see arts. 

5. Princes under Jehoshaphat appointed to 
teach the Law. — Ben-hail, Obadiah, Zechariah, 
Nethanel, Micaiah, 2 Ch 17^. 

6. Captains under Jehoshaphat.— Adnah, Jeho- 
hanan, Amasiah s. Zichri, Eliada, Jehozabad, 
2 Ch 

The first three of these captains were of Judah, the other two 
of Beniamin. Each is said to have coininandod from 180,000 
men (Eliada) to 300,000 (Adnah). 

7. Captains under the priest Jehoiada.— Aza- 
riah s. Jeroham, Ishmael s. Jehohanan, Azariah s. 
Obed, Maaseiah s. Adaiah, Elishaphat s. Zichri, 
2 Ch 231 . 

These were associated with Jeholada in the overthrow of 
Athaliah and enthronement of Joash. See Atualiaii, Jrtioiada, 
J0A8U. 

8. Heads of ss. Ephraim. —Azariah s. Johanan, 
Berechiah s. Meshillemoth, Jehizkiah s. Shallum, 
Amasa s. Hodlai, 2 Ch 28^*, 

These are mentioned as opposing, in the reign of Pekah, the 
bringing of Judsean captives to Siimaria, and are said to have 
clothed and fed the captives, and then sent them home (2 Ch 
28 ia-iB). 

((7) Lists of Families and Persons recorded 

IN CONNEXION WITH THE RETURN AND THE 

Labours of Ezra and Nehemiah f ; — XIV. 5 : 
Those who returned with Zerubbabel. XV. Those 
who returned with Ezra. XVI. The repairers of 
the wall of Jerusalem. XVII. Those who had 
foreign wives. XVIII. The signers of the Cove¬ 
nant. XIX. Priests and Levites of the days of 
Zerubbabel and Joiakim. XX. Participants in 
the promnluation of the Law and Dedication of 
the Wall. XXI. Residents of Jerusalem. 

* Probably EUab (Kl.). See IV. 16. 

t These lists are for reference only, and without textual and 
historical notes. 

t This nomenclature XIV. XV. etc. is used to bring these 
tables, for convenienoe of reference, into line with the previous 
ones. Where the names and classifications^ are identical they 
frequently represent the same person or family. 


XIV. Those who returned with Zerubbabel. 
1. The Leaders. 


Neh 77 . 

Ezr 22 

[Names omitted 

1E8 58 . 

Zerubbabel. 

are identic.al with 

Zorobabel. 

Jeshua. 

those given in 

Jesus. 

Nehemiah. 

Neh) 

Nehemias. 

Azariah. 

Seralah. 

Zaraias. 

Raamiah. 

Reelaiah. 

Resaios. 

Nahamani. 

ora. 

Eneneus. 

Mordecai. 


Mardocheus. 

Bilshan. 


Beelsarus. 

Mispereth. 

Mispar. 

Aspharasus. 

Bigval. 


Roclias. 

N^uin. 

Rehum. 

Roimus. 

Baanah. 


Baana. 


2. Men of the People 

Neh 78 ^. Ezr 28 M. 

Sons of Parosh. 

,, Shephatiah. 

„ Aran. 

„ Pahath-moab, 

„ Jeshua and Joaht 
„ Elam. 

,, Zattu. 

„ Zaccai. 

„ Binmii. 

„ Bobai. 

„ Azgad. 

„ Adonikam. 

„ Bigval. 

„ Adin. 

„ Ater of Hczeklah. 

,, Hashum. 


of Israel. 

lEs 69 28. 

Sons of Phoros. 

„ Saphat. 

„ Ares. 

„ Phoath Moab. 
„ Jesus and Joab. 
„ Elam. 

„ Zathui. 

„ Chorbe. 

„ Bani. 

„ Bcbai. 

„ Astad. 

„ Adonikam. 


Gibeon. Gibbar. 

of Bethlehem. 

Netophah. 

Anatnoth. 

Beth-azmaveth. Azmaveth. 
Kiriath-Jearim, Kiriath-arim. 
Chephirah, 
and Beeroth. 


„ Ramah. 

„ Geba. 

,, Michmos. 

„ Bethel and AI. 
Sons of Nebo. 


Elam. 

Harim. 

Jericho. 

Led, llodid, 
and Ono. 
Senoah. 


Neh 780 «. 

Sons of Jedaiah of 

House of Jeshua. 


3. Priests. 

Ezr 288 89. 


„ Adinu. 

„ Aterof Ezekias. 

,, Kilan and 
Azetos. 

,, Azaru. 

„ Annis. 

„ Arom. 

„ Bassai. 

„ Arsiphurith. 

„ Baiterus. 

Men of Bethlomon. 

,, Nctophas. 

,, Anatnoth. 

„ Bethasmoth. 

„ Kai lathiarius. 

„ Caphira. 

„ Beroth. 

„ Ohadiasai and 
Ammidioi. 

„ Kirama. 

,, Gabbe. 

,, Macalon. 

,, Betolion. 

Sons of Niphis. 


Jerechu (y.»> 
Calamolalus 
and Onus. 
Sanoos. 


I Ks 624-38. 
Sons of Jeddu 

s. Jesus. 
„ Sauasib. 

„ Einmeruth. 
„ Phassurus. 
„ Oharme. 


Neh 74 s. 
Sons of Jeshua. 

„ Kodmiol. 


Neh 744 . 
Sons of Asaph. 


Neh 748. 

Song of Shallum. 
„ Ater. 

! „ Talmon. 

„ Akkub. 

„ Hatita. 

„ Shobal. 


4. Levites. 


8. Singers. 

Ezr 241. 

6. Porters. 

Ezr 242. 


1 Es 628. 
Sons of Jesus. 

„ Kadmiel. 
,, Bannas. 

,, Sudios. 


1 Es 627. 
Sons of Asaph. 


lEseae. 
Sons of Salum. 
,, Atar. 
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7. 

The Nethinim. 


Neh V46-M. 

Ezr 243 M. 


1 ICrt .r,29-32. 

of Ziha. 


Sons of Esau. 

Hasupha. 


,, 

Asipha. 

Tabhooth. 


,, 

Tal)haoth. 

Keros. 



Keros. 

Sia. 

Padon. 

Lobana. 

llagaba. 

Siaha, 

• 1 

»t 

ft 

Sua. 

Plialeas. 

Lahana. 

Aggaba. 

Akkub. 

ft 

Acud. 

Uta. 

Ketab. 

Accaba. 


Salmai. 

Shamlai. , 


Suboi. 

Hanan. 



Anan. 

Giddel. 



Cathua. 

Gahar. 



Geddur. 

Reaiah. 



Jairus. 

Rezin. 



Daisan. 

Nekoda. 



Noe ha. 
(lhaseha. 

Gazzam. 



Gazera. 

Uzza. 



Ozias. 

Paseah. 


’’ 

Phinoe. 

A Sara. 

Besol. 



Basthai. 

Asana. 

Meunim. 



Moani. 

Nenhushesim. 

Banbuk. 

Nephfsirn. 

;; 

Naphisl. 

Acub. 

Hakupha. 


,, 

Acltipha. 

Harhur. 



Asur. 




Pharaklm. 

Bazlith. 

Bazluth. 


Banaloth. 

Mehida. 



Mecdda. 

Cutha. 

Harsho. 



Charco. 

Barkoa 



Barchus. 

Sisera. 



Serar. 

Temah. 



Thornei. 

Neziah. 



Nasi. 

Ilatiphnh. 


!! 

Atipha. 


8. Sons of Solomon's Servants. 


Neh 767-M. 

Ezr 255-87. 


1 Es 6 ® 8 f.. 

of Sotal. 




Sophereth. 

Ilassophereth 

Sons of Assaphioth 

Perida. 

Peruda. 


Pharida. 

Jaala. 



Jeeli. 

Darkon. 



frozen. 

Giddel. 



Isdael. 

Shephatiah. 


ft 

Snpbuthi. 

Hattil. 


t» 

Agio. 

Pochereth- 



Phacareth. 

hazzebaim. 







Sabie. 



»• 

Sarothie. 



ft 

Masias. 



»| 

Gas. 




Addus. 



ft 

Subas. 



• 1 

Apherro. 



9f 

Barodis. 




Saplmt. 

, Amon. 

Ami. 

!! 

Allon. 


9. Those without Genealogy from 


Neh 761-68. 

Ezr 280-61. 

1 Es r) 8 «- 88 . 

Tel-inolah. 


Tijermclcth. 

Thelersos. 

Tel-harsha. 


Cherub. 


Charaathalan. 

Addon. 

Addan. 


Immor. 

(a) Men of Israel. 

Allar. 

60 m of Delalah. 

Sons of Dalan. 

„ Tobiah. 


, Ban. 

„ Nekoda. 


, Nekodan. 


Ezr 82-14. 1 Es 82«-40. 

Famihj. Feraon. Family. Person. 

Sons of Sons of 

Zattu?, Shccanlah s. Jaliazicl. Zathoes, Secheiiias s. Jozclut. 
Adln, Ebcd s. Jonathan. Adin, Obeth s. Jonathan. 

Elam, Jeshaiah s. Atbaliali. Elam, Jesias s. Gotholias. 

Shophatiah.Zebadiah s. Utliclmd.Saphatias, Zaraios s. Michael. 
Joan, Obadiah s. Jehiel. Joab, Abadias s. Jezelus. 

tiani?, Sholomith s. Josiphiah. Banias, Salimoth 8 . Josaphiai 
Bebai, Zechariah 8 . Behai. Babi, Zcchaidiis s. Bobai. 

Azgod, Johanan s. llakkatan. Aatath, Joannes s. Akatan. 
Adonikam, Eliphelet, Jeuel, Adonikain, Eliphalafc, Jouel, 
and Shemuiah and Samaias. 

Bi^ai, Uthai and Zabbud. Bago, Uthi b. Istalcurus. 

For the textual emendations gee Kau. 

2. Ellezor, Ariel, Shemaiah, Klnathan, Jarib, Elnathan, Nathan, 
Zechariah, Meehullam (chief men); Joiarib, Elnathan (tcacherfX 
Ezr 81®. 

These chief men and teachers (2), apparently of the company 
were sent by Ezra from the encampment near Babylon (see 
Aiiava) unto Iddo, the chief of a colony of Levites at Oasiphla 
(wh. SCO), to secure Levites and Nethinim to accompany them to 
Jems, for service in the temple. They secured Ishsechel (RVm) 
and Sherebiah of sa. Mahli, with 18 sons and brethren, and, 
Uoshabiah and Jeshaiah ss. Morari, with 20 sons and brethren, 
and 220 Nethinim. Unto Sherebiah and Hashablah and ten 
brethren along with 12 chiefs of the priestSj was given the care 
of the offerings of silver, gold, and brass which were being taken 
to Jernsalinn. On the arrival these ^dfts of bullion and vessels 
were delivered unto Meromoth s. Uriah the priest, and Eleazar 
8 . Phineas, Jozabad s. Joshua, and Noadiah s. Binnui, Levites, 
Ezr Sift-^i*. 

XVr. Builders of the Wall of Jerusalem. 

Neh 81 -^ 12 . 

Eliashib the high priest, v.i. 

Men of Jericho, v.2<‘. 

Za< 3 cur 8 . Imri, v.2i». 
sa. Hassenaah, v.!l. 

Mereinoth s. Uriah, s. llakkoz, v.4*. 

Mesbullani s. Berechiah, s. Meshezabel, v.4b 
Zadok B. Boana, v.4t:, 

Tekoites, i.e. men of Tekoa, vv.® 27. 

Joiada s. r.iHcah, and Meshullam s. Besodeiah, v.®. 

Melatiah the Gibeonite, and Jadon the Meronothite, and 
under them men of Gibeon and of Mizpah, v.7. 

Uzzlel B. llarliaiah, having oversight of the goldsmithi 
(Kau), v.^. 

Hananiah, an apothecary, v.®i>. 

Renhaiah s. Hur, ruler of half the district of Jerusalem, v.*. 
Jedaiah s. Hariirnaph, v.iK 
Hattush 8 . Ilashabnciah, v.iU''. 

Malchijah s. Harim, and Hasbhub a. F’ahath-moab, v.U. 
Shallum s. Hallohesh, ruler of lialf the district of Jerusalem, 
with his daughter, v.i-’. 

Hamm and the inhabitants of Zanoah, v.l3. 

Malchijah s. Uechab, ruler of the district of Beth-haccherem, 

V.14. 

Shallum s. Ool-hozeh, ruler of the district of Mizpah, v.i®. 
Nehemiah s. Azbuk, ruler of half the district of Beth-zur, v.i® 
Rehum s. Bani, a Levite, v.i7». 

Ilashabiah, ruler of half the district of Keilah, v.iTb. 

Bavvai s. llenadad, ruler of half the district of Keilah, v.l*. 
Ezor 8 . Jeshua, ruler of Mizpah, v.hi. 

Baruch s. Zabbai, v.20. 

Merenioth s. Uriah, s. ITakkoz, v.2i. 

The Priests, the men of the Plain, v.^a. 

Benjamin and Hasshub, v.23ft. 

Azariah s. Moaseiah, s. Ananiah, v.23b. 

Binnui s. Henadad, v.W 
Palal B. Uzzai, 

Pedaiah s, Parosh, v.*®®. 

The Priests, v. 2 «. 

Zadok 8 . immer, v.20*. 

Shemaiah s. Shecaniali, keener of east gate, v. 20 b. 

Hananiah s. Shelemiah, ami Ilanun, sixth s. Zalaph, v.W». 
Meshullam s. Berechiah, v.SOb. 

Malchijah, a goldsmith, v.2i. 

Goldsmiths and Merchants, v.32. 


(h) Priests. 


XVII. Those who had Foreign Wives. 


Bom of Hobaiah. 
„ Hakkoz. 
„ Barzillai. 


Ilabaioh. Sons of Obdia. 

,, Akkos. 
,, Jaddus. 


XV. Those who returned with Ezra. 

Ezr 82-14. 1 Eg g2»40 

1 . 


Family. Person. Family. Person, 


Sons of Sons of 

Phlnehos, Gershom. I'hineos, Gerson. 

Itharaar, Daniel. Ithamar, Gamael. 

David, Hattush S. Shecanlah. David, Attus s. Sechenios. 
Parosh, Zechariah. Phoros, Zacharias. 

Pahath-moab, Klichoenai s. Zer- Phaath Moab, Eliaonias a. Zar- 
ahiab. aiaa. 


1. Priests— 

Ezr l()ifl-22. 

a. 88 . Jeshua and 

his brethren. 
Mauseiuln 
Eliezer. 

Jarib. 

Oedaliah. 

b. SB. Immer. 

Hanani. 

Zebadiah. 

c. SB. Harim. 

Maasciah. 

Elijah. 

Shemaiah. 

Jehiel. 

Uzziah. 


1 Es 91® M. 
ss. Jesus and 
his brethren. 
Mathelos. 
Eleazar. 
Jorilms. 
Joadanus. 

M. Emmor. 
Ananias. 
Zabdeus. 
Manes. 
Sameus. 


IliereeL 

Azarias. 
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Pkikbts— 

Kzr 10i« 

d. 96. Pashhur. 

Kliocnni. 

Maas(>iuh. 

iBhnmel. 

NethaneL 

Jozabad. 

Klasah. 

1. I.KVITK8— 

Ezr 1028 . 

Jozabad. 

►Shiinei. 

Kelaialj (Kelita). 
Pctliuhiah. 

J udah. 

Eliezor. 

8. SlNGRRB— 

Ezr 1024*. 

Eliashib. 

4. Porters— 

Ezr 1024b 
Shallum. 

Telem. 

Uri. 

8. Mrn of I.srael— 

Ezr 1()2.'>-4S. 

a. 99 . Parosh. 

lianiiali. 

Izziah. 

Malchijah. 

Mijainin. 

Kleaziir. 

Malchiiah. 

Beiiaialj. 

b. Hs. Elam. 

Muttauiah. 

Zoohariah. 

Jehiel. 

Abdi. 

Jtremoth. 

Elijah. 

0. B8. Zattu* 

Eliot-nai. 

Eliashib. 

Matlaniiih. 

Jerenioth. 

Zabad. 

Aziza. 

d, 88. Bebal. 

J^'hohallan, 

Ilananiuh. 

Zabai. 

Athlal. 

4 . 88. Ban I, 

Meshtillam. 

Malluch. 

Adaiah. 

Jasbub, 

Shcal. 

Jereinoth. 

/. 88 Pahath-moab. 

Adna. 

Chclal. 

Bcnaiah. 

Maaseiah. 

MatUniah. 

Bezalel. 

Binnui. 
Mantisseh. 
g. 88. Harim. 

Eliezer. 

IsHhitah. 

Malriiijah. 

Shemaiah. 

Shinieori. 

Beniamin. 

Mallucli. 

Shemariah. 


k, 88. Hashum. 

Mattenai. 
Mattattah. 
Zabad. 
Eliphelot. 
Jeremai. 
Managseb. 
Shimei. 
i. 88. Banl. 
Maoulai. 
Amram. 
Uel. 

Benaiah. 

Bedeiah. 

Oheluhl. 

Vaniah. 

Meremoth. 

EUashib. 

Mattaniah. 


1 Es 018-22. 

. Phalsur* 
Elionas. 
Mossiaa. 

Ismael. 

Nathanael. 

Ocidelua. 

Saloas. 

1 l<:s 028. 
Jozalxhia. 
Scmeis. 

Colins (Oalitas). 
Patbeus. 

Judos. 

Jonas. 

1 ICS 92 Ba. 
Eliasibus. 
Bacchurus. 

1 Es oacb. 
Sallumus. 
Tolbanes. 


1 Es 020-38. 

88. Phoros. 
lliernias. 
loddi.is. 

Melchioi. 

Maelus. 

Eleazar. 

Asibias. 

Baneas. 

88. Ela. 

Matthanias. 

Zach arias. 

Jozriclus. 

Oabdius. 

Hiereinoth. 

Aedias. 

88. Zamoth. 

Eliadas. 

Ellaslnius. 

Othoni.is. 

JarimoLh. 

Sabathus. 

Zardeus. 

88. Bebai. 

Joannes. 

Ananias. 

Jozabdus. 

Ematheis. 

88. Hanl. 

01am us. 

Mainuchus, 

Jedeus. 

JasubuB. 

Jasaelus. 

Hiereinoth. 

80 . Addi. 

Naathus. 

Moossias. 

Laccunus. 

Naiclus. 

MattaniaS. 

Sesthel. 

Balnuus. 

Manosseas. 

88 . Annas. 

Elionaa 

Aseas. 

Mclchias. 

Sabbeus. 

Simon Chosamens. 
[From 88. Add! to 
Simon Chosamens 
only few names ap¬ 
pear to correspond 
with those In Ezr]. 
88. Asom. 

Maltanneus. 

Mattathios. 

Subanneus. 

Eliphalat. 

Manassea 
Semel. 
aa Baanl. 

Jereinias. 

Momdis. 

Ismaerua 

Juel. 

Mamdal. 

Pedioa 

Anos. 

Garabasion. 

Enosibus. 

M%mnitfinATrm« , 


Mrn of Israrij— 
Ezr 1025-43. 
Mattenai. 
Jaasu. 
fiani. 
Binnui. 
Shimei. 
Shelemiah. 
Nathan. 


Adaiah. 

Mochniuloliai. 

Shashui. 

Sharai. 

Azarel. 
Shelemiah. 
Shemeriah. 
Shallum. 
Amariah. 
Joseph, 
j. ss. Nebo. 

Jelel. 

Mattithiah. 

Zabad. 

Zebina. 

Iddo. 

Joel. 

Benaiah. 


1 Es 02« 35. 

Eliasis. 

Bannus. 

Eliali. 

Someis. 

Selomias. 

Nathanios. 

88 . Ezora. 

Sesis. 

Ezril. 

Azaelus. 

Saniatus. 

Zamiirl. 

[From Jeremias to 
Zambri many names 
do not appear to cor- 
res])oi)d with those 
in Ezr], 

Josephus. 

88. Mooma. 

Mazitias. 

Zahadeas. 

Edos. 

Juel. 

Bunaias. 


XVIII. The Sioneus of the Covenant. 

Nch 101-27. 

1. The Governor Nehemiuh s. Hacaliah. 

2. Pne.^tH (vv.2-7): — Zedekiah, Seraiah, Azariah, Jeremiah, 
Pashhur, Amariah, Malchijah, llattush, Shebaniah, Malluch, 
ilarini, Meremoth, Obadiah, Daniel, Oinnetbon, Baruch, 
Meshullum, Abijah, Mijamin, Maaziah, Bil^ai, Shemaiah. 

3. Levites fvv.ii-l3);—Joshua s. Azxiniali, Binnui of the ss. 
Ilenodad, Koumiel; Shebaniah, Hodiuh, Kelita, l*eluiah, Hanan, 
Mica, Behob, llashabiah, Zaccur, Sherebiah, Shebaniah, llodiah, 
Bani, Benlnu. 

4. Chieje of the People (vv.l4-28): — Parosh, Pahath-moab, 
Elam, Zattu, Bani, Bunni, Az^ad, Bebal, Adonijah, Bij^vai, Adin, 
Ater, Hezekiah, Azzur, Hodiah. Hashum, Bezai, Harlpb, 
Anathoth, Nobal, Magmiash, Mesnullam, Hezir, Meshezabel, 
Zadolc, Jaddua, Pelatian, Hanan, Anaiah, Iloshea, Hananiah, 
Hosshub, Hallohesh, Pilha, Shobek, Kchum, Ilashabnah, 
Maoseiah, and Ahiah, Hanan, Anan, Malluch, lianm, Buanah. 

XIX. Priests, Lrvites, and Porters. 

!• PrieatH who returned with Ze.ruhbahel and Jeahua 
Seraiah, Jeremiah, Ezra, Amariah, Malluch, llattush, She- 
caniah, Rehum, Meremoth, Iddo, Ciinnethoi, Abijaii, Mijamin, 
Moadiah, Bil^ah, Shemaiah, Joiarib, Jedaiah, Sailu, Amok, 
Hilkiah, Jedaioh, Neh 121'^. 

2. //em’feuJesbua, Binnui, Kadmiel, Sherebiah, Judah, 
Mattaniah, Bakbukiah, Unno, Neh 123- 

3. Priests and Priestly Uouses in the days of Joiakim s. 
Jeshua Of Seraiah, Meraiah ; of Jeremiah, llananlah ; of Ezra, 
Meshullam ; of Amariah, Jehohanan ; uf Malluchi, Jonathan ; of 
.Shebaniah, Joseph; of Hariin, Adna; of Mcraioth, HeJkai; of 
Iddo, Zeebariah ; of Oinnetbon, Mcshullam ; of Abijah, Zlchri; 

of Minianiin,-; of Moadiah, Piltai; of Bilj^ah, Shammua ; of 

Shemaiah, Jehonathan ; of Joiarib, Mattenai; of Jedaiah, Uzzi ; 
of Sallai, Kallai; of Amok, Eber; of Hilkiah, lluslialdah; of 
Jedaiah, Nethanel, Neh 12*2-21. 

4. llashabiah, Sherebiah, Jeshua s. Kadmiel, 
Neh 1224. 

B. Porfm: —Mattaniah, Bakbukiah, Obadiah, Meshullam, 
Talmon, Akkub, Neh 122®. 

These ‘chief Levites' (4) who were over the service of song 
(ref.) and the ' porters’ (f>) belonged also to the time of Joiakim 
(Nch 1226). 

XX. 1. Priests and Levites, Participants in the 
Promulgation of the Law. 

a. Mattithiah, Shema, Anaiah, Uriah, Hilkiah, Maaseiah, 
Pedaiah, Mishael, Malchijah, Hashum, Hashbaddanah, Zeeh* 
arlah, Meshullam, Neh 84. 

b. Jeshua, Bani, Sherebiah, Jamin, Akkub, Shabbethai, 
HoiJiuh, Maaseiah, Kelita, Azariah, Jozabad, Hunan, Pelaiah, 
Neh 87. 

0. Jeshua, Bani, Kadmiel, Shebaniah, Bunni, Sherebiah, Rani, 
Chenanl, Jeshua, Kadmiel, Bani, Iloshabnciah, Sherebiah, 
Hodiah, Shebaniah, Pethahiah, Nch 04f-. 

List a stood at the right and left of Ezra upon the platform ; 
list b reail and explained the law ; list o gave responses on the 
fast-day in connexion with the reading of the law (see ref.). 

2. Princes, Priests, and Levites, Participants in 
the Dedication of the Wall. 

а. Hoshaiah, Azariah, Ezra, Meshullam, Judah, Benjamin, 
Shemaiah, Jeremiah, Neh 1232-84. 

б. Zechariah (see III. 4), Shemaiah, Azarel, MUalai, Qilalai, 
Moal, Nethanel. Judah, Hanani, Neh 1235f-. 

0 . Ellakim, Maaseiah, Miniamin, Micaiab, Elioenai, Zechariah, 
Hananiah, Neh 1241. 
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d. Maateiah, Shoniaiah, Eleazar, Uzri, Jehohanan, Malchijah, 
Elam, Ezer, Jezrahiah, Neh 12*^-. 

All the names under a have been taken as those of princes of 
Judah (Orosby, Lange, Corrvm., Eng. ed. in loco). Probably, 
however, only Hoshaiah was a prince of J., and Judah ana 
Benjamin represent members of those tribes, and the other 
names different classes of priests (Oe. in loco). The names 
under b are those of Levitical musicians, and under o and d of 
priestly musicians (see ref.). 

XXI. Residents OF Jerusalem, Neh 11^'“ ICh 
9*'”. (The names are those of Neh ; for varia¬ 
tions, see ref.). 

1. Of Judah— 

Athaiah * (see IV. 68b)t 
Uthai t (see IV. 68»). 

Maaseiah ^e IV. 8). 

Jeuel t of Mrah. 

2. Benjaminiteg— 

Sallu (see VIII. 24). 

Ibneiah f s. Jeroham. 

Elah t 8. Uzzi, s. Michrl. 

Meshullam f s. Shephatiah, s. Reuel, ■. fbnljah. 

Gabbai.* 

Sallai.* 

Joel * 8. Zlchri (the overseer). 

Jndah * s. Hassenuah (second over the cityX 
8 . Priests— 

Jedaiah.! 

Joiarib. 

Jachin. 

Seraiah (see III. 14X 
Adaiah (see III. 10). 

Amashsai (see III. 17). 

Zaltdiel * 8. Haggedolim (the overseer). 

4 . Leoites — 

Shemaiah e. Ilasshnb, s. Azrikam, 8. Hashabiah, 8. 

BunnI * of 88. Merari. t 
Shabbethai. 

Jozabad. 

Bakbakkar.f 

Heresh.f 

Galal.f 

Mattaniah (see III. 6X 
Bakbukiah. 

Abdafi 8. Shammua,g s. Galal, 8. Jeduthun. 

Berechiah f s. Asa, s. Elkanah. 

Uzzi, Neh ll^ (see III. 6). 

8 . The Porters— 

Shallum (see III. 24). 

Akkuh. 

Talraon. 

Ahiman. 

^n connexion with those residents of Jems., Pethahlah 8 . 
Meshezabel of ss. Zerah is mentioned as being ‘at the king’s 
hand,’ i.e. agent of the Persian king, in all matters concerning 
the people, Neh ll^. 


Index to Genealogical Tables. || 


Abdiel, XI. 4 . 

Abiah, IV. 86 note. 

Abihud, VIII. 20 . 

Abljah (2), III. 16, VIII. 4 . 
Abishur, IV. 9. 

Abitub, VIII, 8 . 

Achar, IV. 00 note. 

Addar, VIII. 2 o. 

Adicl, II. 3. 

Adina, XIIT. 2. 

Adlai, XIII. 4. 

Adnoh (2), XIII. 1°. XIII. 6 . 
Aharah, VIII. l^. 

Aharhel, IV. 48. 

Ahbam, IV. 13. 

Aher, VIII. 0. 

Ahlai, IV. 11. 

Ahoah, VIII. 2«. 

Ahohite, XIII. 2. 

Ahumal, IV. 40. 

Ahzai, III. 17 note. 

Akkub ( 6 ), III. 26 note, IV. 26, 
XIV. 6 , XIV. 7, XIX. 6 . 
Alemeth (2), VIII. 4, VIII. 19. 
Allon (person), II. 3. 

Anml, XII. 0. 

Amasai (3), III. 22 »b, HI. 40®, 
III. 42^ 

Amashsai, III. 17 note, XXI. 3. 
Amasiah. XIII. 6 . 


Amzi (2), III. 17 note. III. 86 *. 
AnanI, IV. 26. 

Aniam, VII.* 6 . 

Anthothijah, VIII. 14. 

Anub, IV. 4,3. 

Appaiin, IV. 10. 

Ara, XII. 8 . 

Ardon, IV, 86 *. 

Arnan, FV. 28. 

Asaiah (4), II. 8 , III. 86 b m. 

40*, IV. 8 note. 

Asharclah, III. 8 . 

Ashbea, IV. 2. 

Ashbel, VIII. lb<i. 

Ashterathite, XIII. 2. 

Ashvath, XII. 4. 

Asriel, Asrielites, VII.* Ibc 
note. 

Assir (2), III. 22 *b, IV. 20. 
Atarah, IV. 6 . 

Attai (.3), IV. 12, IV, 18 note 6 , 
XIII. lb 

Azarel ( 6 ), III. 17 note. III. 23 
(see Uzzlel), XIII. 1*, XIII. 
8 , XVII. 6 ‘. 

Azaz, I. 4. 

Azaziah (3), III. 40b m. 42 b, 
XIII, 3. 

Azel, VIII. 20. 

Azricl ( 2 ), VII.* 8 , XIII. 8 . 


* Not mentioned in lOh 9. 

t Not mentioned in Neh 11. 

t Jedaiah 8 . Joiarib, Neh llio. Reading of lOh 910 to be 
preferred. 

i Obadiah, Shemaiah in 1 Oh 91**. 

II This index omits many names, containing only those (fur¬ 
nished by the Editor of the Dictionary) whicn, for description, 
are referred to ' Genealogy.* 


Azrikam (8), IV. 26, VIII. 21,' 
XXI. 4. 

Azubah (2), IV. 18 note*, IV.! 
3.6*. 

Baal (2), T. 8, VIII. 16. 
Baal'hanan, XIII. 4. 

Bi^ara. VIII. 8 note. 

Baasciah, III. 3. 

Bukbakkar, XXI. 4 . 

Bariah, IV. 24. 

Bathshua, IV. 17 note. 

Bealiah, XIII. 1. 

Becher (2), Vll.b 1, VIII. 1*®. 
Beeiiada, IV. 17 note. 

Beera, XII. 7. 

Beerah, I. 8. 

Ben, III. 40b. 

Benhail, XIIT. 6. 

Benhanan, IV. 56. 

Beno, III. 88, 

Benzoheth, IV. 67. 

Beracah, XIII. 1*. 

Beraiah, VIII. 12. 

Bered, Vll.b 3 . 

Beri, XII. 7. 

Bezer, XII. 7. 

Bimhal, XII. 4. 

Binea, VIII. 20. 

Binnui (6), XIV. 2, XV. 2 note, 

XVI. v.iM, XVII. 6f, XVll. 

6 ‘. 

Birzaith, XII. 2. 

Bocheni, VIII. 2L 
Bukkiah, III. 23. 

Bunah, IV. 6. 

Calcol, IV. 69. 

Chelub (2), IV. 44, XIII. 4. 
Chelubai, IV. 6. 

Chenoanah (2), VIII. 6 note. 
Obenaniah, ill. 40'^. 

Oonaniah (2), HI. 42 b HI. 43®. 
Dalaiah, IV. 26. 

Dodai, XIII. 2. 

Ebiasaph, III. 22*b. 

Eden (2), III. 42*, III. 42®. 
Eder(2), III. 84, VIII. 11. 

Eker, IV. 7. 

Elead, Vll.b ib. 

Eleadah, Vll.b 8. 

Kleasah (2), IV. 12, VIII. 20. 
Kliathah, III. 23. 

Eliel (8), III. 22b HI. 40*, 
III. 42b, VII.* 8, VIII. 12, 
VlII. 14, XIII. 2, XIII. 2. 
Eliehoenai (2), III. 26, XV. 
Elienai, VlII. 12. 

Elioenai(6), II. 8, IV. 26, VIII. 4, 

XVII. Id, XVII. 6®. 

Eliphal, Xill. 2. 

Elipheleh, Eliphelehu, HI. 40b. 
Elishaphat, XIII. 8. 

Elnaam, XIII. 2. 

Elpaal (2), VIII. 8, VIH. 10?. 
Elpalet, Elpelet, IV. 17 note. 
Eluzai, XI11. 1*. 

Elzabad (2), III. 26 note, XIII. 

lb 

Epher(2), IV. 53, VII.* 8. 
Ephlal, IV. 12. 

Ephratah, Epbrathah, IV. 86. 
Eshbaal, VIII. 17. 

Eshek, VIII. 20. 

Eshtemoa, IV. 54. 

Eshton, IV. 44. 

Ethnan, IV. 42. 

Ktbni, III. 8. 

Ezbai, XIII. 2. 

Ezbon (2), VIII. 2b, XI. 1. 

Ezer (2), IV. 41, Vll.b lb 
Ezri, XIII. 4. 

Galal (2), XXI. 4 . 

Oamul, III. 16. 

Garmite, IV. 65. 

Gazez, IV. S6b. 

Gera, VIII. 1* 2®. 

Geshan, IV. 83. 

Oiddalti, III. 23. 

Oizonite, XIII. 2. 
lloahostari, IV. 42. 
llachmoni, llachmonite, 

XIII. 2. 

Hadlai, XIII. 8. 
lloggiah, 111. 85 b 
Hngri, Hagrite, XIII. 4 note. 
Hakkoz (4), III. 16, IV. 43, XIV. 

9 b, XVI. V.21. 

Ilammolecheth, VH.* 1®. 
Hammuel, II. 2. 

Hanan (7), VIII. 14, VIH. 21, 
XIII. 2, XIV. 7, XVIII. 8, 
XVIII. 4 , XX. lb 


Hanniel, XH. 9. 

Ilanun (2), XVI. v.«, XVI. v.». 
Ilappizez, III. 15. 

Hareph, IV. 86. 

Hariin (6), III. 16, XIV. 2, XIV. 8, 
XVII. 68, XVIII. 4, XIX. 8. 
Ilarnepher, XII. 7. 

Ilaroen, IV. 37. 

Harum, IV. 43. 

Haruphite, XIII. 1*. 

Ilasadiah, IV. 22. 

Hassenuah, XXI. 2. 

Hashabiah (U), HI. 6, HI. 27 
note, HI. 36*, HI. 36, III. 43®, 
XIII. 8, XVI. v.i7,XV. 2note, 
XVIII. 8, XIX. 8, XIX. 4. 
Hashem, XIII. 2. 

Ilaahubah, IV. 22. 

Hasshub, XXI. 4. 

Hathath, IV. 47. 

Ilattush, IV. 24. 

Haziel, III. 7. 

Hazzelelponi, IV. 41. 

Helah, IV. 42. 

Ileldai, XIII. 2. 

Heled, XIH. 2. 

Helem, XII. 0. 

Heresh, XXI. 4. 

Hezir, HI. 16. 

Hezro, XIII. 2. 

Hizki, VIII. 13. 

Hod, XII. 7. 

Hodaiah, IV. 20. 

Hodaviah (3), VII.* 8, XIV. 4. 
XXI. 2. 

Hodosh, VlII. 8. 

Hodiah (4), IV. 66, XVIII. 8, 
XVIII. 4, XX. lb. 

Hosah, III. 39. 

Hoshama, IV. 20. 

Hotham (2), XII. 6, XIII. 2. 
Ilothir, III. 23. 

Huppah, HI. 15. 

Huppim, VIII. 1*, 8 
Ilurai, XIII. 2. 

Huram, VIH. 2®. 

Huri, XI. 8. 

Hushah, IV. 41. 

Ibneiah, XXI. 2. 

Ibnijah, XXI. 2. 

Ibri, III. 88. 

Ibsam, V. 2. 

Idbash, IV. 41. 

Ikkesh, XIII. 2 
Iramer(2), III. 17, XVII. lb. 
Imna, XII. 6. 

Imnah(2), III. 42®, XII. 1. 
Imrah, XII. 7. 

Imri (2), IV. 68, XVI. v. 2 b 
Iphdeiah, VIH. 14. 

Ir, VIII. 3 note. 

Irii, IV. 50. 

Ishbah, IV. 64. 

Ishi (4), II. 4, IV. 11, IV. 67, 
VII.* 8. 

Ishhod, VH.* 7. 

Ishraa, IV. 41. 

Ishmaiah, XIII. 8. 

Ishmerai, VIII. 13. 

Ishpoh, VIH. 11. 

Ishpan, VIII. 14. 

Ismachiah, HI. 42 b 
Isshiah, Isshijah (3), III. 20. 
HI. 28. 

Ithai, XIII. 2, XVII. 48. 

Ithmah, XIII. 2. 

Ithran, XH. 8. 

Izliah, VHI. 18. 

Izrahiah, V. 8. 

Izrahite, XIII. 2 note. 

Izri, HI. 36 f.-note. 

Jaakobah, H. 3. 

Jaareshiah, VIII. 15. 

Jaasiel (2), XHI. 2, XHl. 8. 
Jaaziah, III. 81. 

Jaaziel, HI. 40*'. 

Jabez, IV. 48 note. 

Jocan, XI. 3. 

Jachin (2), II. 1, III. 16. 

Jada, IV. 8. 

Jahath(6), III. 8, III. 6, III. 26, 
HI. 48*, IV. 40. 

Jahaziel(5), HI. 6 note, HI. 27, 
III. 40 b f..note, XIII. 1, XVI. 
Jahdai, IV. 83. 

Jahdiel, VH.* 8. 

Johdo, XI. 8. 

Jahmai, V. 2. 

Jahzerah, HI. 17. 

Jahziel, X. 1; see Jahoeel. 
Jakim(2), III. 16, Vlll. 12. 
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Jalon, IV. 53. 

Jamin ( 8 ), II. 1, IV. 7, XX. 
Jamlocn, II. 3. 

Janai, XI. 2 . 

Japhlot, XI1. 3. 

Jarah, VIII. 19. 

Jarha, IV. 12 . 

Jarib (3), II. If.-note, XV 2 , 
XVII. l\ 

Jaroah, XI. 3. 

Jashobeara, XIII. 2. 

Jathniel, III. 25. 

Jaziz, XIII. 4. 

Jeatherai, III. 6 . 

Jedaiah ( 8 ) (n;T), II. 8 , XVI. 

m. 16. 

Jediael (4), III. 26, VIII. ic, 
XIII. 1«, XIII. 2. 

Jehallelel (2), IV. 62, III. 42». 
Jehdeiah (2), III. 19, XIII. 4. 
Jehezkel, III. 15. 

Jehiah, III. 40<i note. 

Jehiel ( 8 ), III. 7, III. 40b, m. 
42b, iii. 43 b IV. 18 note b, 
XV. 1, XVII. 10 , XVII. 6 b. 
Jehieli, III. 8 note. 

Jehizkiah, Xlll. 8 . 

Jehoaddah, Vlll. 10 f.-note. 
Jehohanan (0), III. 26, XIII. 6 , 
XIII. 7, XVII. 51, XIX. 8 , XX. 
2^. 

Jehoram, III. 41b. 

Jehozabad (3), III. 25 note, 
XIII. 6 . 

Jehozadak, III. 12. 

Jehubbah, XII. 6 . 

Jehudijah, IV. 64 note. 

Jehuel, III. 42V 
Jeiel (7), I. 6 , III. 6 note, III. 
40b, HI. 43 C, VIII. 16, XIII. 

2, XVII. 6 J. 

Jekameam, III. 27. 

JcrahmccI (2), III. 83, IV. 6 . 
Jereraoth(4), VIII. 4, VIII. 10, 

XIII. 1% XIII. 8 . 

Jeriah, III. 27. 

Jeribai, XIII. 2. 

Jeriel, V. 2. 

Jerijah, III. 27 f.-note. 
Jerimoth (4), III. 23, III. 84, 
III. 42b, iv. 17 note. 

Jerioth, IV. 85V 
Jeroham (7), III. 22 »b, m. 17 
note, Vlll. 16, XIII. 1* XIII. 

3. XIII. 7, XXI. 2 . 

Jeshaiah ( 6 ), III. 20 f.-note, 

III. 36, IV. 23, VIII. 24, XV. 1 , 
XV. 2 note. 

Jeehebeab, HI. 15. 

Jcaher, IV. 36v 
Jeshishai, XI. 3. 

Jeshohaiah, 11. 3. 

Jesimiol, 11. 8 . 

Jeuel (3), III. 42«, XV. 1 , XXI. 1. 
Jeuah ( 8 ), III. 8 , IV. 16 note, 
VIII. 4. 

Jeuz, VIII. 8 . 

Jezer, X. 1. 

Jeziel, XIII. iv 
Jezreel, IV. 41. 

Joah (4), III. 6 , III. 26 note, 
III. 42*, III. 43*. 

Joahaz, III. 43v 
Joel (18), I. 3, II. 3, III. 7, III. 
22*\ III. 40*, 111. 42*, V. 3, 
XI. 2, XI. 4 note, XIII. 2 , 
XIII. 8 , XVII. 6 J, XXI. 2 . 
Joelah, XIII. 1*. 

Joezer, XIII. 1*. 

Joha (2), VIII. 11*, XIII. 2. 
Joklm, IV. 2 . 

Jorai, XI. 4 note. 

Joram, III. 20. 

Jorkeam, IV. 82. 

Joshah, II. 8 . 

Joshaphat, XIII. 2. 

Joshaviah, XIII. 2. 
Joshbekashah, III. 23. 
Joshibiah, II. 8 . 

Jozabad (7), III. 42b, m. 43 c, 
xm. 10 (2 persona), XV. 2 
note, XVII. Id, XVII. 2. 
Jushab-hesed, IV. 22. 

Keilah. IV. 65. 

Kishi, HI. 86 *. 

Kore (2), III. 24, III. 42o. 
Kushalah, III. 86 * f.-note. 
Laadah,IV. 2 
Uhad, IV. 40 
Ucah, IV. 2. 


LIkhi, VII.* 5. 

Maaaai, III. 17. 

Maaz, IV. 7. 

Mach))annai, XIII. lb 
Machbena, IV. 34. 

Mahath (2), III. 22b, III. 42*b. 
Mahavite, Xlll. 2. 

Mahazioth, HI. 28. 

Malcam, VIII. 8. 

Malchijah (6), HI. 8, III. 16, 
XVI. v.ii, XVI. V.31. XVH. 
6*, XVHI. 2, XX. 2d. 
Malcbiram, IV. 20. 

Mallothi, HI. 23. 

Mare8ha(2), IV. 2, IV. 29. 
Mattaniah (8), HI. 4, 5 note, 
III. 23, III. 42*, XVII. 6bcq, 

XIX. 6. 

Mehir, IV. 44. 

Melech, VIII. 18. 

Moonothai, IV. 48. 

Meribbaal, VHl. 18. 
Meronothite (8), XIII. 4. 
Meshelemiah, III. 24. 
Meahilloinith, III. 17. 
Mcahullam (10), HI. 14 note, 

HI. 17, HI. 43*. IV. 22, 
VHI. 13, VI11. 25, XI. 8, XV. 2, 
XVI. v.4b XVI. v.e, XVH. 6*, 
XVIII. 2, XVHI. 4, XIX. 3 
(2 persons), XIX. 6, XX. 1*, 

XX. 2*, XXI. 2. 

Mezobaito, XIII. 2. 

Mibhar, XIII. 2. 

Michri, XXI. 2. 

Mirmah, VIII. 8. 

Milamin (2), III. 16, XVHI. 2. 
Mikloth(2), VHI. 16. XIII. 2 
note. 

Mikneiah, III. 40b 
Mi.sham, VIII. 9. 

Mishma, II. 2. 

Mishrnannah, XIII. lb. 
Mishraitoa, IV. .38. 

Mithnite, Xlll. 2. 

Molid, IV. 13. 

Moza(2), IV. 86, VIII. 20. 
Mushi, HI. 31. 

Naam, IV. 60. 

Naarah, IV. 42. 

Naarai, XIII. 2. 

Kaham, IV. 55. 

Neariah (2), II. 4, IV. 24. 
Nedabiah, IV. 20. 

Nepheg (2), HI. 21, IV 17. 
Nethanel(8), HI. 4 note. III. 25 
note, HI. 400, HI. 43o, IV. 
16, XIII. 6, XVII. Id, XIX. 8. 
Nethanlah (2), HI. 8, HI. 

41b 

Nogah, IV. 17 note. 

Nohah, VHI. Id. 

Obil, XIII. 4. 

Ohel, IV. 22. 

Ophrah, IV. 48. 

Oren, IV. 6. 

OthnI, III. 26 note. 

Ozem (2), IV. 6, IV. 16. 

Pasach, XII. 4. 

Paseah (2), IV. 45, XIV. 7. 
Polaiah (3), IV. 26, XVHI. 3, 

XX. lb. (2-8.) 

Pelatlah (3), II. 4, IV. 23, 
XVIII. 4. 

Pelot(2), IV. 83, XIII. 1*. 
Pelonite, XIII. 2. 

Peresh, VII.* 2. 

Pethahiah (8), III. 16, XVII. 2, 

XXI. note. 

Peullethai, HI. 26 note. 

Pispah, XII. 8. 

Pithon, VHI. 18. 

Puthites, IV. 88. 

Raddai, IV. 16. 

Baham, IV. 32. 

Uaraathite, resident of Rama, 
XIII. 4. 

Reaiah (8), I. 8, IV. 40, XIV. 7. 
Recah, IV. 45 note. 

Regom, IV. 83. 

Rehabiah, III. 20. 

Rekem, IV. 80. 

Rephaol, III. 25 note. 

Rephah, VH.b ib. 

Rephaiah (6), H. 4, IV. 23, V. 2, 
VIII. 20, XVI. v.». 

Resbeph, VH.b 4 . 

Rinnan, IV. 56. 

Rizia, XH. 0. 

Rohgah, XII. 6. 

Romamti-ezer, HI. 23. 


Sacar (2), III. 26 note, XIII. 2. 
Sallu (2), VHI. 25, XXI. 2. 
Saraph, IV. 2. 

Seled, IV. 10. 

Semachlah, III. 26 note. 
Hoorim, HI. 16. 

Shaaph, IV. 33. 

Shachia, VHI. 8. 

Shage, XIII. 2. 

Shah^im, VHI. 8. 

Shama, XIII. 2. 

Shamhuth, XIII. 2. 

Shamir, III. 29. 

Shamina, XII. 7. 

Shammai (3), IV. 8, IV. 31, 
IV. 54. 

Shammoth, XIII. 2. 

Shammua (3), IV. 17, XIX. 3, 
XXL 4. 

Shamsherai, VHI. 15. 

Shapham, XI. 2. 

Shaphat (5), Nu IS”, 1 K lOd, 
IV. 24, XI. 2, XIII. 4. 
Sharonite = inhabitant of 
Sharon, XIII. 4. 

Shashak, VIII. 10. 

Sheariah, VHL 21. 

Sheber, IV. 35o. 

Shebuel (2), HI. 19, HI. 23. 
Shocaniah (7), Ill. 15, III. 42c, 
IV. 28, XV. (2 persons), XVI. 
v.W, XIX. 1. 

Sheerah, VH.b ib 
Shohariah, VHL 16. 

Shelosh, XII. 6. 

Shelomith (3), HI. 26 f.-note, 
IV. 22, XV. 1. 

Shelomoth (3), III. 7, HI. 20, 
HI. 26. 

Shema (4), 1. 4, IV. SO, VIII. 

10. XX. 1*. 

Sheraaah, XIH. 1*. 

Shemariah (4), IV. 18 note b, 
XIII. 1*, XVII. 6g, XVH. 0‘. 
Shenied, VHL 9. 

Shemcr (2), HI. 86*, XH. 8 
f.-note. 

Shemida, VIL* l*b. 
Shemiramoth (2), HI. 40b, HI. 

41b. 

Shenazzar, IV. 20. 

Shepbatiah (9), IV. 17, IV. 18 
note. iV. 58 b xiII. 1*, XIII. 
3, XIV. 2, XIV. 8, XXL 2, 
Jer38L 

Shephupham, VI11. 2®. 
Shephuphan, VHL lb. 

Sheresh, VIL* 3. 

Sheshan, IV. 12. 

Sheva, IV. 84. 

Shilshah, XIL 7. 

Shimea, Sbinu.ah (6), HI. 3, 
HI. 36b IV. 16, IV. 17 note, 
VHL 24 f.-note. 

Shinieam, VIH. 24. 
Shimeathite, IV. 39. 

Shimon, IV. .66. 

Shimrath, VHI. 12. 

Shimri (3), H. 8, HI. 42*, 
XIII. 2. 

Shimrora = Shimron, V. 1. 
Shiphi, H. 3. 

Shiphmite, XIII. 4 note. 
Shitrai, XIII. 4. 

Shiza, XIII. 2. 

Shobab (2), IV. 17, IV. 36. 
Shobal, IV. 86. 

Shoham, HI. 88. 


—_ I 

Shomer, XII. 3. 

Shua, XIL 8 . 

Shual, XH. 7. 

Shubaol (2). See Shbbubl. 
Shumathito, IV. 38. 

Shu|)^im (2), HI. 39 note, 

Sismai] IV. 12. 

Suah, XIL 7. 

Sucathite, IV. 39. 

Tahath ^2), HI. 22 b, Vll.b S. 
Tahrea, VIIL 18. 

Tappuoh, IV. so. 

Tarea, VHI. 18 f.-note. 

Tebaliah, HI. 39. 

Tehinnah, IV. 45. 

Tekoa, IV. 86 d. 

Telah, VH.b 4 . 

Temeni, IV. 42. 

Tilon, IV. 66 . 

Tirathite, IV. 30. 

Tirhanah, IV. 86 «. 

Tiria, IV. 62. 

Tlrzite, Xlll. 2. 

Toah, III. 22*. 

Tobijah, HI. 41b. 

Ulam ( 2 ), VIL* 8 , Vlll. 21 
Ulla, XIL 9. 

Unni, HI. 40b. 

Unno, XIX. 2. 

Uriel (2), HI. 22*, III. 40*. 

Uthai (2), XV. 1, XXL 1. 

Uzza( 2 ), VHL 7, XIV. 7. 

Uzzah, HI. 35 b. 

Uzzl ( 6 ), III. 5, HI. 12, V. 2, 
VHL 2 b, XIX. 3, XXL 2 . 

Uzzia, XIII. 2. 

Uzziol ( 6 ), 11. 4, HI. 9, HI. 

23, HI. 42*, VHL 2 b, XVI. 

V.H 

Zabdi (4), HI. 4 f.-note, IV. 69f, 
VIIL 12, XIII. 4. 

Zabdiol (2), XIII. 2 note, 
XXL 8 . 

Zaccur(7), 11. 2, HI. 4, III. 38, 
XVI. v.2b XVIII. 8. 

Zaham, IV. 18 note b. 

Zanoah, IV. 64. 

Zaza, IV. 16. 

Zcbadiah ( 8 ), HI. 25, HI. 41*, 
VHI. 11, VHL 13, XIII. 1*, 
XIII. 2 note, \V. 1 , XVH. 
lb. 

Zecher, VITI. 16 f.-note. 

Zernirah, Vlll. 4 
Zereth, IV. 42. 

Zerl, HI. 30. 

Zetham, HI. 7. 

Zethan, VIIL 6 . 

Zia, XL 8 . 

Zibia, VHI. 8 . 

Zichri (11), HI. 4 f.-note, III. 

20, III. 21, VIIL 12, VIIL 14, 
VHL 15. Xlll. 3, XIII. 6 , 
XIII. 7, XIX. 3, XXL 2. 
Zillethai (2), VIIL 12, XIII. K 
Zimmah (2), HI. 3, HI. 42*. 

Zina, HI. 8 . 

Ziph, IV. 52. 

Ziphah, IV. 52. 

Ziza, 11. 3. 

Zizah, HI. 8 f.-note 
Zobebah, IV. 43. 

Zoheth, IV. .67. 

Zophai, HI. 22*. 

Zorito, IV. 39. 

Zuph, HI. 22 b. 

E. L. Curtis. 


GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST.— The only 
cenealo^es of the NT are those of Mt ana 
Lk two independent pedigrees, each purport¬ 
ing to give the descent or Joseph, reputed father 
of Jesus. The occasion of their insertion is the 
desire of the evangelists to set forth Jesus as 
actual heir-apparent to the throne of David. The 
attempt to vindicate their simultaneous accuracy 
by harmonistic devices has ])een abandoned by 
nearly all writers of authority as a violation of 
the text, or of historical credibility. Hence the 
light which modem research seeks from them falls 
rather on the century after than the centuries 
before the birth of Christ—on tlie history of the 
doctrine of his Davidic sonship rather than lib 
actual descent. 
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i. Treatment of the Question by Jesus 
AND THE Apostles.— If the progress of critical 
and oxegotical science has shown, on the one side, 
the futility of all hariiionistic theories for rescuing 
the authority of tlio pedigrees, it has more than 
compensated for the loss by establishing with 
equal certainty the acceptance of the fact of the 
Davidic descent of Jesus by Himself, His con- 
tcm^)oraries, and His immediate followers. That 
Davidic descent was then considered a pre¬ 
requisite to the cstablisliment of Messianic claims 
is apparent from a number of NT passages. The 
use of the title ‘ Son of David ’ in Mt 15'-^ 

( = 9‘‘^) 21^ and parallels is official, implying no 
knowledge of .lesns’ birth or descent, but only the 
conviction that He is the Messiah. It indicates, 
however, that Davidic descent was popularly 
assumed as an attribute of the Christ. This is 
much more distinctly implied in Mt 12*^, and by 
the question put by Jesus to His IMiaiisaie oppon¬ 
ents in the temple, Mt 22^^"'*** ‘ What think ye of 
Christ? whoso son is he?’ Such a (juestion by 
one whose claims to Davidic descent were open to 
suspicion would have put a weapon in the hands of 
His foes. Jesus, on the contrary, is not merely 
confident tlnit they will answer ‘David’s son,’ but 
is at least equally confident of their ina})ility to 
disprove His Davidic descent, though He refuses 
to base His claims upon it. The same tacit 
assumption of this as an undisputed fact char¬ 
acterizes the rare allusions of fit. Paul, Ho 
2 I’i 2^ (cf. Ho 7“), the ascriptions of Kev .*P 5® 
22"’, and, finally, the distinct appeal to prophecy of 
Ac 2” 13-®. TIi« last two passages, as emanating 
from the same source as one of the pedigrees, and 
the passages Mt ‘2®, Lk 2*, where Betldehem as the 
birthplace of David is regarded as the necessary 
birthplace of the Messiah, should perhaps not be 
cited as independent witness to tlio existence of 
the popular assumption ; but the great number of 
OT passages pointing to this, especially Ps 132'^, 
which cannot date more than a few centuries 
before NT times, and the Messianic iietition of 
Ps.-Sol 17^, written not more than 50 years 
B.C., ‘liaise up unto them, O Lord, their king 
the Son of David,’ should sutlice to show that 
Messianic pretensions absolutely devoid of evi¬ 
dence of Davhlic descent could not have passed 
unchallenged, as those of Jesus seem to have done.* 

The continued existence in the family of Jesus 
of claims to Davidic descent, such as could hardly 
have originated in His own time, is evidenced by 
Hegesii»pus {ap. Eus. IIE ill. 20 and 32), who tells 
of repeated attempts to involve His collateral 
descendants in trouble with the Homan authorities 
on this account. Hut the suspicions of oven a 
Domitian were disarmed when two grandsons of 
Jude, the Lord’s brother, were brought before him, 
confessed their Davidic descent (explaining, how¬ 
ever, that the kingdom of Christ was ‘ not temporal 
or earthly, but heavenly and angelic, to jippear at 
the end of the world ^), gave account ot their 
property,—an undivided 39 acres of land, valued at 
9000 denarii,—and showed their hands calloused by 
labour. 

Ic is a fair inference from these facts that the 
Davidic descent of Jesus was in His own day 
practically undisputed, at least among His personal 
lollowers. What the evidence was on which this 
Msumi)tion rested, whether mere oral family 
tradition, or public records, and to what extent 
the basis was trustworthy, is a wholly dilierent 

* Even the passage Jn ig no exception to the rule that 
the objection that lie ia not of Davidic descent Is never raised 
In NT times to Jcaiia’ Meaaianic claiina. The speakers (at Jerua. 
according to 1^'^) are strangers to Jesus (8^8), and merely infer, 
from His speech or otherwise, that lie is a Galilraan. This is, 
Indeed, contrary to their notion of Davidic origin, but the 
author presupposes the birth in Bethlehem. 


question, which can bo settled only by the careful 
scrutiny of the sources. 

ii. Treatment IN the Ecclesfastical Period. 
—There can be no doubt that from near the begin¬ 
ning of the 2nd cent., when our first and third 
Gospels began to come into general circulation, the 
Church believed itself in possession of conclusive 
documentary evidence. Even the collateral de¬ 
scendants or tlie Lord, the so-called deairdawoif to 
whom Julius Africanus, the contemporary of Origen, 
applied on this subject, had no otner authority to 
appeal to than the genealogies of Mt and Lk, 
thon;^h they added an ancestress or two of doubt¬ 
ful historicity, and omitted the names Matthat and 
Levi, Lk 3-'*. Had the two Gospels been in agree¬ 
ment, the record w'ould perhaps never have been 
disputed, but the discrepancy was too glaring to 
be ignored. Even before the time of Africanus 
and Origen the incompatibility of the pedigrees 
(t 7 5ia0wv/a rcDv ytrtaXoyiLbv) had been an occasion of 
derision to many an earlier opponent of Christian¬ 
ity, wdiom Celsns, according to (Jrigen {Opera, ed. 
Delarue, i. p. 413), miglit have named bad he been 
better informed. It is no 'wonder, then, that from 
the earliest period to which it can be traced, down 
to recent times, the Church has treated this subject 
only defensively, and from the harmonistie stand¬ 
point. 

The first known harmonist of the Gospels ia 
Tatian, a pupil of Justin Martyr. H is Dintessaron, 
however, avoided the diffieultv by omitting the 
genealogies altogether. Half a century later 
the problem was courageously confronted by 
Africanus, a careful scholar, for many years bishop 
of Nicopolis (previously Emmaus) in Palestine. 
His Letter to Arintides (see Spitta, Dcr Brief des 
Jul. Africanus, Halle, 1877 ; llouth, licL Sac. ii. 
pp. 228-237 ; Ante-Eicene Fathers, vi. p. 125; and 
Eus. HE i. 7) proposed a solution of the dilficjulty 
which quickly gained general acceptance in the 
Church, and for P2 centuries retained undisputed 
supremacy. The theory was not derived, as 
Eusebius wrongly inferred, from the desposyni, 
but is expressly state<l by Africanus himself (§5) 
to be ‘unsupported by testimony.’ It assumes a 
levirate marriage (Dt 25®* ”) in the case of either 
Jacob or Heli, Joseph’s father according to Mt 
and Lk respectively, the son of the widow by his 
surviving brother being reckoned a son of the 
deceased in one or the other genealogy. This 
explanation requires the further assumption that 
the brothers Heli and Jacob had dilierent fathers. 
The objections are overwhelming. 

1. The theory does not exonerate the evanjfelists, since one 
pe<lif^ru 0 or the other uses tenns of filial relationship in a 
hetiUous and illegal sense. 2. Grunting', ai^ainst all probability, 
the possible continuance of the levirate law, in the case here 
presupposed—tiiat of uterine brothers—it would not apply 
(Maiiuonides, Jabom Te Chalitza, c. 1). 3. Granting even the 
applicability of the assumption in the case of Joseph, it cannot 
reasonably be introduced a second time to account for the fact 
that Shealtiel, f. of Zerubbabcl, is at the same time s. of 
Jeehonioa (Mt) and of Neri (Lk). Yet this expedient (so W. H. 
Mill, Pantheistic Principles, p. Kifi) is less absurd than to 
assume, with Augustine (followed ijy Ilottinger and Voss), that 
at the same period of Jewisii history tliere were two (llottingcr 
three) different fathers of Davidic lineage, each bearing the 
rare name Shealtiel, and having each a son bearing the rare 
name Zerubbal)el. 4. If our own certainly more accurate text* 
be followed, instead of that of Africanus, and Matthan and 
Matthat, paternal grandfather of Joseph according to Mt and Lk 
respectively, be identified, as is probable, the expedient of a 
levirate marriage by uterine brothers must be introduced, not 
twice only, but three times over. 

Under the weight of such inherent and extreme 
improbabilities the Africanian theory of harmoni¬ 
zation, after suffering various modifications at the 
hands of later harmonists, has long since broken 
down, and is to-day universally abandoned. 

The alternative harmonistie theory owes its 
currency to Annius of Viterbo, c. A.D. 1490, and 
* See WH, Gr. Test. App. p. 67. 
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was widely accepted in the time of the Reforma¬ 
tion. It has still an adherent of repute in the 
person of the veteran R'l’ scholar B. Weiss, who 
in his LehenJesu (i. 205, 2ud erl.) puts it in its most 
favourable light. It assumes that the pedigree of 
Lk is that, not of Joseph, but of Mary, overcoming 
the sense of Lk C)p vl6s, ws ^po/xl^ero, toO 

‘HXc/, ic.T.X., by various expedients. Thus the clause 
was rendered * being the son (as was supposed of 
Joseph) of Heli,’ i.e. bein^ supposed to be the son of 
Joseph, but being in reality the grandson of Heli; 
or the Tov was translated ‘ son-in-law' (so Holmes, 
‘Geneal. of Jesus Christ^ in Kitto’s Encycl.^ \ 
Robinson, Harmony of Gospels^ pp. 183-185, ct aL)^ 
or ‘adopted son’ (so Wetstein, Delitzsch, ct al.^ 
following Augustine). Weiss (following F. Gomar, 
de Geneal. Christi; J. Lightfoot, IIor, Hchr, vol. 
iii. p. 64 [ed. Gandell]; G. J. Voss, de J, Chr. 
Geneal, ; and Yardley, IVie Genealogies of Christ) 
proposes to regard the names as parallel, not 
consecutive. The list then would be, not a pedi¬ 
gree at all, but a huge parenthesis between (J>v vl6% 
(v.^) and TOV OeoO (v.’^). 

The chief objection to this theory in all Its fonns can hanlly 
be more convincingly exjircsacd tha;i by citing the naive 
admission of its advocate, Holmes (in the art. above mentioned, 
p. 90), of the fatal weaUneas of ‘all theories,' meaning hannon- 
xstic theories : ‘ If it be objected that this table [Lk] is made out 
as literally as the other, in Joseph's name,* and that we violate 
the literal statement of the evangelist if vve tratjsfcr the line to 
Mary, we answer, that os Joseph cannot have had two fathers, 
which yet the genealogies seem literally to assign to him (Mt 
Lk 328 ), some explanatory accommodation is necessary to all 
theories.' 

The confession of violence to the text is not without reason. 
It Is incredible that vloi can mean both ‘son' and ‘grandson’ in 
the same breath, as in the first of tiie proposed renderings ;t 
equally Incredible that in the same connexion rou should stand 
once for * son-in-law' and the other 76 times for ‘ son ’; while 
the suggestion that the genealogy is not intended for a gene¬ 
alogy, but merely a list of names of persons of whom Jesus might 
have been considered the son, though in reality the Son of (iod, 
will convince no candid thinker. 

But the proposed theory labours under further difficulties. 
As riuimner well says {op. cit. p. 103): ‘ It would have been quite 
out of harmony with either Jewish or tlentile ideas to derive 
the birthright of Jesus from his mother. In the eye of the law 
Jesus was the heir of Joseph : and therefore it is Joseph’s 
descent which is of importance.’ This doubtless accounts for 
its general rejection by ancient writers. As early as Justin 
Martyr and Protevang, Jacobi, Mary, for obvious reasons, is 
represented as also descended from David; but with two ex¬ 
ceptions no attempt is made to claim for her either of the 
pedigrees. Protev. Jac., in fact, makes her the daughter of 
Joacnim and Anna. Ireiuous (iii. xxi. 6, 9) regards the pedi¬ 
gree of Mt as a line expressly excluded from the Messianic 
succession (Jer 222^80 3(j30.3i) but this is Josepii’s. Jesus is the 
Son of David only through Mary, whose pedigree is given by 
Luke. Viotoririus (c. 300) curiously inverts this Uieory by 
adopting as Mary’s the genealogy of Mt.t Cod. D boldly cuts 
the knot by substituting in Lk 3 'b 8i the line of Mt, following, 
however, a text seemingly older than our Mt (see Kesch, 2’. u, U. 
X. 6, pp. 182-201 ; and Craefe in S.K, 1898, 1). 

Confessed violence to the text which lie assumes 
to vindicate is the suicide of the liarmoiiist. Hence 
the only treatment which to-day can come into 
consideration is the critical. 

iii. Treatment by Modern Criticism.— Re¬ 
conciliation of discrepant sources by suppositions 
within the limits of loyalty to the text and to 
historical probability is, per contra, the first duty 
of rational criticism. It neing admitted, therefore, 
that both genealogies are given as Joseph’s, and 
that explanation by resort to the levirate law is 
impracticable, the tncory presented by Lord A. C. 
Hervey [Genealogies of our Lord, and art. ‘Geneal. 
of Jesufl Christ ’ in Smith’s DBr) has much in its 
favour, and is, in fact, the prevailing view among 
English divines. It is also widely accepted in 
modified form amonfj German commentators. 
According to this view it was not the intention of 
both evangelists to give an actual pedigree, but 

* Italica in the citation are Dr. Holmes’. 

So Plummer, Com. on Lk., Intern. Scries, 1896, ad loe. 

See his Oommentary on Rev 4710, 


only of Lk (Meyer, lloltzmann, et al., would say 
‘the source followed by Lk in his o[)oirmg clis.’). 
Mt (better, ‘the source from which our evangelist 
derived his genealogy ’) does not trace the order of 
actual descent, but only of ihrone-soceesswn (so 
already Grotius). Thus Solomon, allliough not 
the true ancestor of Joseph, is mentioned lirst as 
heir of the throne of David ; tlieii Shealtiel for the 
same reason, though he was not actually son of 
Jechoniah, but of Neri (Lk 3“’’); then Eliakiin, and 
finally Jacob, though neither was a real ancestor 
of Joseph. By thus throwing all the burden of 
inaccuracy upon Mt we may rescue at least the 
possibility of accuracy for Lk. 

In favour of this view it must be allowed that 
Mt’s genealogy is extremely defective, since it 
omits the names Ahaziah, Joash, Amaziali between 
Joram and Uzziah, and gives but six generations 
as against tliirteen in Lk between ’A/koui5 {^'loifSa 
[Lk] =:in;nin [I Ch 9“^]) and Mattliaii (-Matthat 
[Lk]). Barely are the names thus made to cover 
a period of more than 600 years. It is also manifest 
that its author simply follows in an uncritical 
manner the royal succession of the OT from David 
down to the last poor shadow of a Davidic king, 
‘ Zerubhahel son of Shealtiel’ (1 Ch 3^^, Ezr 2^ etc., 
Neh V etc., Hag la. u 2cc 4®*^*®*^^). But 
it cannot be allowed that our evangelist by his 
iy^ppTjatv means anything else than actual physical 
descent. Of what significance his eilifying com¬ 
ment on Bathsheha as the mother of Solomon, if 
tlie reader is not to infer that she is thus an 
ancestress of the Messiah ? That ho has embodied 
in his Gospel a current throne-succession not of his 
own manufacture is not only d priot'i probable, 
but is evident from the apparent blunder in vv.^^* 
by which the ‘ tesseradecad ’ from the carrying 
away into Babylon unto Christ contains not, as 
stated, ‘ fourteen generations,’ but thirteen. It is, 
indeed, easy to cite examples from contemporary 
literature tor the counting of a name twice to 
make out the hebdomad or decad into wdiich gene¬ 
alogies were usually divided (see Mill, op, cit,, 
quoted by Hervey, op. cit, p. 880); but in this ease 
more than enough of names were available in I Ch 
3^^'^® to make tlie count correspond to that of the 
first two sections of the table. It is probable, 
therefore, as was already pointed out by Jerome, 
that we have here an instance, on tlio part of the 
evangelist, of the confusion common in both Gr. 
and Lat. writers (Clem. Al., Ambrose, Afrieanus, 
Epiphanius, also 1 Es between Jehoiakim 

and Jehoiachin ; for Jehoiacliiu had no ‘ brethren ’ 
(Mt 1^^), but Jehoiakim had tliree, two of whom 
did succeed to the tlirune (Jer 22^^). The few texts, 
however, which insert the clauseTexovfas 5^ iyipprjae 
rhv 'lexovlav, are certainly corrupt, since the read- 
I ing is later than Porphyry, who had derided this 
flaw in the genealogy. We must therefore dis- 
j tinguish between tlie evangelist, who finds edify¬ 
ing significance in the common genealogical device 
of double hoptads (cf. the genealogies of Gn 4-11 and 
Budde, Biht, Urgeschichtc, p, 90), or in the names 
of Rahah and Bathsheha (so Rabbinic autlioritics 
cited by Wetstein, in loc.\ cf. He Ja 2^), and 
his unKnown authority. The former certainly 
supposed himself to be giving an actual and coni- 
plctc pedigree of Joseph (see v.^7 Trdaai), not a mere 
I throne-succession; whether the latter so believed, 
or not, must be left in doubt. The list of ten 
names which he inserts between Joseph and Zenib., 
beginning with the last generation mentioned by 
Ch in much altered form, may represent a current 
throne-succession, canying down the line from 
Zerub. towards the Maccab. period,* taken up 
without more ado as ipso facto belonging to 

* Cf. the decad of Davididie from llananioh e. of Zerub. to 
Hodaviaii in 1 Ch 3U>-26 (Haupt’s text). 
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Jeaus. Our judgment sis to the probable historical 
value of such current lists must be formed in the 
lij^t of ancient testimony (see below). 

rhe genealogy of Lk has every appearance of 
resting on more carefully prepared data, as we 
should expect from the evangelist’s painstaking 
method (Lk ; but it is even more certain in 
this case that our author is adapting earlier 
material to his own uses. The pedigree, like the 
story of the infancy to which it probably belonged, 
must have been derived from Pal sources. To the 
occidental mind, it is true, there would seem to 
be a certain incongruity between the account of 
the miraculous generation and the introduction of 
a pedigree of Joseph. This feeling is apparent in 
the evangelist’s qualifying insertion in 3“ ws 
ivop.l^tro. It has been argued that even the sources 
used in these preliminary chapters are themselves 
in conflict on this point, the references to Joseph 
as the * father ’ of Jesus (2®** “), and the genealogy, 
indicating a point of view different from that of 
the main course of the story. But recent research 
has suggested that, to the contemporary Jewish 
mind, there was no incompatibility. Joseph might 
be not merely the putative or adoptive, but the 
real father of Jesus, at the same time that the birth 
was due solely to ‘ the power of the Highest’ (1“). 
Isaac, in like maimer, was spoken of as * God- 
begotten * (cf. Ro He IP®), without any idea 

of denying the reality of his relation to Abraham. 
The ws ivo/jLl^ero is therefore to be attributed to the 
evangelist as against the source. 

It 18 also a lair inference, from the very object 
of the pediOTee, that the source did not carry it 
back beyond Abraham. Hence the extension back 
to Adam is due to the humanitarian bent of the 
evangelist, which is even more apparent in the 
curious addition roO OtoOf by which the divine son- 
ship of the race is indirectly taught. Moreover, 
the text followed for these earliest 20 generations 
(10 from Creation to Noah, 10 from the Flood to 
Abraham) is manifestly the LXX, which alone 
gives the second Cainan (3*®), whereas the source 
in P^ cites from an Aramaic version. 

Finally, there is a curious indication in S®’ that 
the evangelist has not only (as is probable) changed 
the place of the genealo^, but inverted its order. 
On 3®’' ve have the following comment from 
Plummer {Comm. p. 104); * Rhesa, who appears in 
Lk, but neither in Mt nor in 1 Ch, is probably not 
a name at all, but a title, which some Jewish 
copyist (?) mistook for a name. ‘ ‘ Zerubbabel Rhesa,” 
or “Zerubbabel the prince,” has been made into 
“Zerubbabel (begat) Rhesa.”* This correction 
brings Lk into harmony with bothMt and 1 Ch. For 
(1) the Gr. Twavdj/ represents the Heb. Hananiah 
(1 Ch 3’**), a generation omitted by Mt; and (2) Lk’s 
Tod^a is the same as Mt’s ’A/Stoi55 (Jud-a=Ab-jud). 
Again, ToiJSa or ’A/9to»55 may be identified with 
Hodaviah (1 Ch 3®*); for this name is interchanged 
with Judah, as is seen by a comparison of Ezr 3® 
and Nell 11® with Ezr 2^ and 1 Cn 9^* To have 
caused the mistake, the original form of the gene¬ 
alogy must of course have been a simple list of 
names in the order Zerubbabel, Rhesa, Joanan, 
etc., and not, as now, 'lufavhy toO 'Prj(rd roO Zopo- 

fid/3e\f K.r.X. 

Taking this list of names in the most original form to which 
we can restore it, we observe at once that its form is of the 
same mnemonic type as Mt's, only, os in the series from Zienib. 
to Jesus in Mt, the commoner system of (double) decode is 
followed. There are precisely 40 names in all between David 
and Christ, of which 20 are pre-exilio and 20 post-exilic. The 
former series begins with Nathan s. of David, the latter with 
Salathiel («SheaItiel) f. of Zerub., ending with Joseph f. of 
Jesus. The list from Adam to Abraham likewise consists of 20, 
that from Abraham to David being, of course, a tesseradecad. 

Twenty generations is not, indeed, an improbable number for 
the period from David to the Exile (o. 400 years); but a com¬ 
parison of Lk with 1 Oh will show that at least 


four* generations have been omitted between Joanan and Joda; 
hence the number of generations at least is artificial. 

Do the names themselves give any indication of 
being drawn from trustworthy sources ? Allowance 
must be made for a probable disposition on the 
part of 1st cent, scribes to assimilate the older 
names to those in current use {e.g. Tou54=in;p'in, 
Twa»'dv=hT^jq), and possibly (so Hervey, Oene- 
alogiesy pp. 36, 90 ff.) for a disposition in certain 
families to form names by variations of a common 
root, though this might, with eoual plausibility, 
be attributed to the pedigree-makers. Neverthe¬ 
less, it must be admitted that this list of names 
presents phenomena unparalleled in any authenti¬ 
cated Ox pedigree. There is no indication in the 
names of the OT of the practice referred to in 
Lk 1®^ (cf. Gray, Heh. Prop. NameSy 2ff.). Nor can 
the practice of giving * Scripture ’ names, so mani¬ 
festly common in Maccab. times and later, have 
existed to any extent in the earlier period. Hence, 
while there may be nothing strange in the names 
Levi and Joseph, as third and sixth ancestor of 
Joseph f. of Jesus, the series Joseph, Juda, 
Simeon, Levi, as contemporaries of Ahaziah, Joash, 
Amaziah, and Uzziah, is surprising. Add to these 
the names Matthat {bis)y Mattathias {bis)y and 
Mattatha, variants upon the root of * Nathan,* the 
names N^hjum, Arnos, and the fact that out of 
the total of 42 names in Mt and Lk not directly 
taken from the OT there are but 16 which have 
not more or less demonstrable affinity with the later 
‘scriptural’ type, and the result cannot be con¬ 
sidered favourable to the historical trustworthi¬ 
ness of the sources. 

iv. External Evidence.— In the absence of 
other evidence, the seemingly late character of the 
names of the supposed Davididio of Mt and Lk 
might perhaps be insufficient to justify doubt. 
But the careful investigations of Africanus {op. cit .), 
when compared with the earliest NT treatment of 
the subject, and the further knowledge obtainable 
from Eus. {Qu. ad Steph. iii. 2), and the later Jewish 
theology (see Delitzsch in Ztschr. f. Luth. Theol. 
1860, iii. p. 460) as to current attempts to determine 
the Davidic descent of the Mes.siah, shed a light 
upon the question of the origin of our pedigrees 
which should not be less welcome because some¬ 
what unfavourable to their historical trustworthi¬ 
ness. 

Africanus' informants were in possession of the pedigrees of 
Mt and Lk, but could give him neither the means of reconciling 
their discrepancies nor of establishing the fact requiring to bi 
proved, because of the non-existence of public records. That 
such h^ been kept down to the time of Herod the Great they 
firmly believed, accounting for their disappearance by a demon¬ 
strably apocryphal tale of Herod's burning them in order to 
conceal ms own base lineage, t They frankly con feiuMHl that the 
pedigrees In their possession were made up in n ^//3X«u rUr 
[jMtl The is doubtless the 

Heb. D'p;Ci <.s. Book of Days (=Chronicles); but * memory' 

in the time of Herod, and later, would hardly be of gpreat service 
to determine the descendants of Nathan hen David. The in¬ 
dustry of pedigree-making appears as flourishing then as to-day, 
and basing itself upon the same foibles. * A few of the more 
careful,’ says Africanus, immediately after the story of Herod’s 
escapade,' having procured private records of their own, either 
by remembering the names, or by getting them in some other 
way from the registers, pride themselves on preserving the 
memory of their noble extraction. Among these are those 
already mentioned, called De^synl, on account of their con¬ 
nexion with the family of the ^viour.' 

If the current pedigrees were indeed of this 
character, we can readfly understand the attitude 

• According to LXX, adopted by Kittel in Haupt's critical 
text, nine, i.e. one entire decad, including Hodaviah. 

t Herod’s lineage was not base, as represented (Afrlc. ad 
ArUt. 14X but noble (Jos. Ant. xiv. vli. 8). Moreover, the public 
records (which, however, related only to Aaronio families) were 
still in existence in Josephus’ time (vita, 11; of. e. Ap. L 7). 

t The bracketed words are supplied from the tr. of Boflnus, 
*partim msmoriter, partim etlam ex dierum llbris,* in accorcb 
anco with the context (n and the statement that the (Usposyni 
were among those who made up their pedigree In this way. 
See text). 
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of Jesus and the older NT writers toward the 
question of His Davidic descent. He Himself, in Mt 
22^1'^ and parallels, expressly declines to base His 
Messianic claims on any such trivial and external, 
if not indeed unsafe, foundation. To be considered 
one of the Davididoe was an honour which He 
shared with his elder and younger contenmoraries, 
Hillel and Gamaliel; but Jesus and His first 
followers (including St. Paul) on the one side, His 
opponents on the other, are equally content to let 
the Question of descent fall into the background, 
which would not have been possible had docu¬ 
mentary proof either for or against His heirship 
been accessible to either side. The earliest of our 
Gospels, and that which thougli latest is most 
loftily apostolic in tone, pass by the question of 
Jesus' descent. One is tempted to find a trace of 
the same disposition in the dpxie/jeOs dy€V€d\6yr)Tos 
of He 7*. ft is the Palestinian sources of the 
latter part of the century, on which the infancy 
chapters of Mt and Lk are based, which first show 
traces of the assumption that a formal Davidic 
pedigree is needful to the demonstration of His 
Messianic claims. But we have already observed 
that in these sources there is no consciousness of 
incongruity between tracing the pedigree of Jesus 
through Joseph and the stoiy of His miraculous 
birth. Not until the times of Justin Martyr do we 
find on the side of the orthodox a disposition to 
claim on this account Davidic descent for Mary, 
and on the part of the Ebionites to reject the 
narrative of Jesus’ miraculous birth, not from 
incredulity, but to rescue the doctrine of His 
Davidic descent. 

It is among the Jewish Christians of Palestine 
in the sub-apostolic ago, perhaps among the two 
branches of tne desposyni tliemselves, one of whose 
seats was at Cochaba, near the centre of Ebionism 
(Epiphan. xxx. 2, 16), the other at Nazara, perhaps 
the centre of the other Jewish Christian sect of 
* Nazarenes,’ that we must look for the origins of 
our two genealogies. Nor have we far to seek for 
the explanation of their discrepancy. Among the 
current Rabbinic disputes of the Ist cent, was the 
question whether Messiah’s descent would be of 
the royal line, through Solomon and his successors 
on the throne (Jer 23® 30* 33^®'; or, on account 
of the denunciation and rejection of Jechoniah and 
his seed (Jer 22“* 36®®), tnrough Nathan (Euseb. 

Qu. ad Steph. iii. 2). The first of our pedigrees 
represents the older and sinmler idea. The second, 
the later reflection that Messiah’s line could not 
include the series of ungodly kings. Of the com¬ 
ponent elements of each we can know no more 
until we have more intimate acquaintance with 
the methods of the pedigree-makers of the time. 
We may, however, infer something as to the date 
of our evangelists’ work from the manifest interval 
between their construction and their final adoption 
Into the story, and from the further fact of their 
construction in decads framed \vith either Joseph 
or Jesus in view, implying their origin in Christian 
circles. That origin is certainly later than when 
Jesus and His immediate followers were doing all 
in their power to detach current expectation from 
these externalities and fix it upon His spiritual 
Messianic claim,—to subordinate the title ‘ Son of 
David according to the flesh’ to that of ‘Son of 
God with power according to the Spirit of Holiness’ 
(Ro I*-*). B. W. Bacon. 

GENEALOGY. —Timothy is warned (1 Ti 1®) not 
to give heed to fables and endless genealogies 
irpoa^nv fidOois Kal yepeaXoylan dvepdvTOit), and 
Titus (3^) to avoid foolish questions and genealogies 
{p.<i>pds 5^ Kal yeveaXoylas). What were 

these ‘genealogies’? Some Fathers towards the 
end of the second century understood the word to 


refer to the emanations of aeons and of angels 
which formed part of the gnosisy or secret know¬ 
ledge claimed by the Gnostics of their own day 
(see Gnosticism). But a parallel phrase in 
Polybius (IX. ii. 1, irepl rit yeveaXoylai Kal p.6$ovs) 
refers to the mythological stories which earlier 
historians gathered round the birth and descent of 
their heroes. Similar legends are found in Philo, 
Josephus, and the Book of Jubilees, regarding the 
Jewish patriarchs and their families. And if, with 
Hort (Judaisiic Christianityy 13511.), we may 
suppose that such genealogical tales had begun to 
creep from the Jewish into the Christian com¬ 
munities of Asia Minor, the necessity for such a 
warning to Timothy and Titus will be sufficiently 
understood. 

GENERAL. —1. Once AV uses ‘general’ to 
translate 1 Ch 27®“* ‘ The general or the king’s 
army was Joab.* Tlie most usual tr“ is ‘ captain,’ 
which RV prefers, after Gen. and Bishops’. Cov. 
has ‘ chefe captayne.’ See Captain. 

2. As an adj. ‘general’ means ‘common to all,* 
‘universal,’ as Ad. Est 16^® (,Koivhi)\ 2 Mac 3^® 
‘Others ran flocking out of their houses to the 
general supplication’ (ini ndvdrujLoy iKerlavy AVm 
‘ to make general supplication ’; RV ‘ to make a 
universal supplicatioiC). Latimer (Sermons, ed. 
1684, p. 182) says, ‘The promises of God our 
Saviour are general ; they pertain to all mankind. 
He made a general proclamation, sayinq, Whoso¬ 
ever believeth in me hath everlasting life. . . . 
Also consider wliat Christ saith with his own 
mouth : Come to me, all ye that labour and are 
laden, and I will ease you. Mark here he saith, 
Como all ye; wherefore then should any man 
despair to shut himself from these promises of 
Christ, which be general, and pertain to the whole 
world?’ In He 12“ the Gr. word navifyvpif is tf* 
in AV ‘general assembly,’ and RV retains the 
rendering. The sense is again ‘universal assem¬ 
bly,’ the adj. ‘general’ being intended to repre¬ 
sent the iras, ‘ all,* in the word. 

The word navi/iyvpii (from which comes ‘pane¬ 
gyric,’ a speech at a festival) is found only here 
in NT. In LXX it stands for Ezk 46^' (EV 
‘solemnities,’ RVm ‘appointed feasts’), Hos 2^* 
(EV ‘season’) 9® (AV ‘solemn,’ RV ‘solemn as¬ 
sembly’); and for niyy, Am 6®' (EV ‘solemn as¬ 
semblies’). In classical literature it is in frequent 
use to denote a national or general gatliering for 
festive (and especially festive and religious) pur¬ 
poses, as at the Olympic, Istlimian, and Nemean 
games. The iKKXrjaia was also an assembly of 
the people, but not so distinctively national, and 
rather for political than festive purposes; while 
ioprifi signified a feast or festal gathering, but had 
no national character attached to it. It is sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that lyiD, which is a general 
religious assembly, and even which is a 

religious though not a national gatliering, are not 
more frequently rendered by nap'tjyvpis in I/XX. 
Cremer suggests that heathen customs were too 
closely associated with this Greek word, and he 
thinks it would not have been used where it has 
been but for the accumulation of Heb. synonyms 
in those four passages (see Cremer, Bibl. Theol. 
Lex» 8.V., and Trench, NT Synonym^, p. 6, § 1). 

The choice of this word by the writer of the Ep. 
to the Hebrews is an element in the determination 
of the meaning of the passage in which it occurs, 
one of the most difficult problems in the Epistle. 


There Is praotioally no difference of reading, kyiif D.* 
and uvptklmt vg., for fMptkruy being probably suggestions to 
simplif^the construction. The difUciuty lies in the punctua¬ 
tion. ^ere are five possible arrangemenU— 

1 . »«< fjLvptkrn, Ktuntyipu ; wp^rtrittm 

kwaytypupt/uUftn k* oiipatA* 
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'And to myriads, a general assembly of angels; and to the 
Church of the firstborn whose names are written in licaven.’ 

2, Jttati oLyyiXaiy^ truvnyCpu xoti, tt.r.X. 

' And to myriads of angels, a general assembly; and to the 
Church,’ etc. 

Moses Stuart, Eager, Edwards, and Farrar distinctly prefer 
the first arrangement; Chrysostom, Oecumenius, Theophylaot, 
Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, (irotius, Hooker, Weiss, Vaughan, 
Thayer, Kay, Westoott, Briggs prefer the second. But the 
meaning is the same, though the i)unctuation differs; and 
taking the two together without the comma, *«/ fjtupfxc-tv 
eiyyiX&iv vat^riyCpu \ xet), we get the Sense which is adopted 

by Tisch. after all the Or. MSS which exhii)it the connexion of 
wonls (iiKiIuding AC), tiie Syr. and Lat. V’SS, Origen, Eusebius, 
Basil {muliilndinain amjelorum frequnitem)^ Vufg. (niultorurn 
viillimn amjcloruni frequentiam et ecclesiain jyrimitiuorum, qui 
conscripti sunt in caiba), W'ye. (‘and [1388 adds fo] the inulti> 
tudo of many thousynd aungels, and to the chircheof the flrste 
men'), Tind. (‘ and to an innumerable sight of angels, and unto 
the congregation of the fyrst borne sonnes Cov., Matt., Oran., 
Oen., Bish., Rhem., Oltraumrc (du chcetur joynux den inyriades 
d'angen^ de I'assembUe des pretnirre-'iu^x), Segond. 

8. xett fjiupiccff'i*, u.yyiXa /11 xtx.ftjyi/pu xct'/ ixxktnr/» irpatroroxaiv. 

‘ And to myriads, a general assembly of angola and a congre¬ 
gation of firstborn.’ That is, inyriacls both of angels and of 
firstborn. Tliis is the view of Wolf. Rambach, (Iriosbach, 
Bengel, Knapp, Rbhine, Kuinocl, Tholuck, De Wette, Lach- 
mann, Thcile, Bleek, Dlshausen, Delitzsoh, Trench, Ebrard, 
Alford, Dale, Maclaren, RVm. 

4. xet) ptupiuriy i.yyi)Mv ; irctvriyup%t x/x,) ixxXr.ffif, frp*>TerexM¥. 

* And to myriofls of angels ; to the general assembly and 
Church of the firstborn.’ This is the order of the Elzevirs, 
Beza, Calov, Carpzov, Storr, Joannes Gregorius, Matthaei, 
Alberti. AV, RV, Kurz, Liddon, Saphir ('to the general 
assembly of the Church of the firstborn ones’), Liinemann, 
Hofmann, Oremer(who argues that only because inx^iyupn and 
ixxyric-m both refer to the same company can the presence of 
wxnKyvpde bo accounted for ; it is arj assembly, yea a festive one 
—an argument wldch would have more force if followed i*.), 
Ostervald, Angus^ Rendall, W'H. 

6. pivpixriv ecyyiX^¥, wetyY.yvpu xot) ixxXti^ta rpuTtretutv. 

* And to myriads of angels, a general ossemtjy and congrega¬ 
tion of firstborn.' That is, the angels are botii the general 
assembly and the congregation of firstborn. Ho Davi<lson (who 
argues forcibly), Moulton, Weizsacker (Mild 31 yrladen von 
Bngeln, einer Fentvernammlung und Ueineinde von ErsU 
geborenen). 

The adv. *f;enerally’ means (1) universally in 
every place, Jer 48^ ‘There shall be lamentation 
generally upon all the housetoi>s of Moab’ (nV^, lit. 

‘ all of it ’ [see Driver on 2 S 2'']; 11V ‘ every 
where’). Cf. Art. XVII. {XXXIX, Articles), ‘ Fur¬ 
thermore, wo must receive God’s ])romi8es in euch- 
wise, as they be generally set forth to ns in Holy 
Scripture’ \ut nobis in sacris Uteris ycneraliter 
propositm sunt *); Hooker, A'cel. VolUy, V. Iv. 1, 

‘ God in Christ is generally the medicine, which 
doth cure the world ’; Pr. Bk., Catechism, 

‘ How many Sacraments hath Christ ordained in 
his Church ? Two only, as generally necessary to 
salvation ’; and Chaucer, Troilus and Criscyde, 
i. 86- 

‘ The noyse up roos, whan it was first aspj ed, 

Thonigh al the toun, and generally was spoken, 

That (’alkas traytor fled was, and allyod 
With hem of Gree**.’ 

(2) Together, as a whole, 2S 17^^ ‘Therefore 1 
counsel that all Israel he generally gathered unto 
thee ’ ^bsn, LXX avrayd/ievos avyax&T^o’erai; 

Vulg. Congregatur ad te universus populus Israel ; 
IIV ‘ together ’). In this sense Tinaale uses ‘ in 
general ’ {Expositions, on Mt 0^"*}, ‘ For wo must 
have a place to eoine together, to pray in general.’ 
And from this arose tJie modern meaning ‘ on the 
whole.’ Shaks. makes Bottom say ‘generally,’ 

* On this passage Gibson ronuirks (7'A(» XXXIX. Articles, ii. 
[1897] 480): *Tbe English sounds somewbaL ambiguous, but 
there can bo no doubt that “geiierallv” here means "uni¬ 
versally,” i.e. of God’s promises as applying to cUl men, and 
not, as the Calvinistic partly asserted, only to a particular class, 
consisting of a few favourites of Ileuvcii. This interpretation 
is rendered certain l)y the corrcsiwnding jjassage in the 
R^ormatio Lcgtim, where God’s promises to the good, and 
threats to the evil, are spoken of as generaliler propoiitcB in 
Holy Scripture. The same interpretation was pointed out by 
Baro in his Condo ad Clerum in 1696, in the controversy when 
the Lambetli articles were first projoctetl; and W'os also assorted 
gainst the PuriUns by Bishop Bancroft at the Hampton Court 
Conference. Thus the clause directly condemns the theory of 
particular redemption.’ 


‘as a whole,’ when lie means just the opposite, 

‘ individually,* Mids, Night's Dream, I. ii. 2— 

* You were best to call them generally, man by man.' 

J. Hastings. 

GENERATION. —i. ‘Generation’ is used in AV 
to tr. 4. dCr; Aram. *i;i ddr, Dn 4*; LXX yeued, 
etc .; Vulg. generaiio, etc! D6r is used {a) generally 
for a period, especially in the phrases d6r wadhOr, 
etc., of limitless duration ; past. Is 51®; future, Ps 
10®; past and future, Ps 102-“*; {b) of all men living 
at any given time, Gn 6“; {c) of a class of men with 
some special characteristic, Pr of four genera¬ 
tions of bad men ; {d) in Is and Ps 49^** d6r is 
sometimes taken as ‘dwelling-place.’ 2. nn^^n, 
tuledhCth, from ydladh, ‘beget’ or ‘ hear children,’ 
LXX yivcai^, yeviam ; Vulg. gcncrationes. T6U- 
dhCth is used in the sense of (a) genealogies, Gn 5\ 
figuratively of the account of creation, Gn 2^; also 
{b) divisions of a tribe, as based on genealogy, 
tbUdhCdli occurs only in the I’riestly Code, m 
Ku 4^®, and in 1 Ch. 3. yeved in same sense as 
4. {a). Col r-6; as 4. {b), Mt 24‘H 4. yiveai^^^, (a), 
Mt P, an imitation of LXX use of ytvcai^ for 
n'n5''in. 5. y^wruxa, ‘ ollspiiug’ = 4. (c). 6. yhoi, 

race=4. (c). 

ii. Veved was also loosely used in Greek as 
‘generation’ in English, of a jwiod of about 30 
to 33 years, e.g, ‘ Three generations of men make a 
hundred years’(Herod, li. 142). But there is no 
probable instance of such usage in the Bible. OT 
texts, such as Gn 16^®*^®, Job 42^®, are cited in 
favour of it only under a misapprehension. 

Litbratdkh.— Ueb. Lex. s. I'n and nn^'iri, and Thayer- 
Orimm, N2'Lex. s. yt¥$et, etc. W, BENNETT. 

GENERATION. —In the phrase ‘generation of 
vipers,’ which occurs in Mt 3’ 1*2®'* 23®® Lk 3^, the 
Greek ii’‘* ‘generation’ is yerrh/^ara (plu. of 
yirpTfixa, which in the best texts occurs only in 
those places, elsewhere ytyrjfjia), a totally dill’erent 
word from yeued, which is so often tr'* ‘ generation ’ 
in EV. In fact, yew^para means ‘ ollspring ’; and 
as this meaning belonged once to ‘generation’ 
also, it could stand as its representative. Thus 
Bp. Hall, Works (1634), i. 781, ‘Of the Deluge’— 
‘These raariages did not beget men, so much as 
wickednesse, from hence religions {sie) husbands 
both lost their piety, and gained a rebellious and 
godlesse generation ’; andShaks. Lear, i. i. 119— 

* He that makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite.’ 

‘Generation of vipers’ comes from Tindale, whom 
the versions mostly follow. Gen. NT has * of- 
springes of vipers’ in Lk 3^, and Kliem. NT ‘ vipers 
broodcs’ throughout. 

In Mt P ‘The book of the generation of Jesus 
Christ,’ the Gr. is yheens, which is used also in 1** 
(EV ‘birth,’ BVm ‘generation’), Lk P^ (EV 
‘birth’), os well as Ja T''® 3®, and the meaning is 
probably ‘birth’ here also, though all the ver¬ 
sions have ‘generation.’ Cf. Bp. Hall, Works, 
ii. 104, ‘I cannot blame tliat jihilosoplier who, 
undertaking to write of the hidden miracles of 
nature, spends mo.st of his discourse upon the 
generation and formation of man; Surely w e are 
fearefully and wonderfully made; but, how much 
greater is the miracle of our spirituall regenera¬ 
tion’; and White, Sclborne, xl., ‘The threads 
sometimes discovered in eels are perhaps their 
young: the generation of eels is very dark and 
my serious.* 

Still another >vord is tr‘* ‘generation’ in 1 P 2® 

‘ But yo are a chosen generation * (7^Vo5 4k\€kt6p, 
RV ‘an elect race’). In this sense Mandeville, 
Travels, 140, ‘ This Machomete regned in Arabye, 
the Zeer of oure Lord Jhcsu Crist 610; and was 
one of the Geiieracioun of Ysinael.’ Wyc. (1388) 
has * a chosen kyu.’ J. Hastings. 
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GENESIS.-- 

Introduf’tlon. 

I. Contents. 

Ij. Plan and Unity, 
iil. Ooinpoaite Structure. 

Iv. Component Sources of the Narrative. 

V. Historical Value, 
vi. Religious Teaching. 

Literature. 

The Jews divided their sacred boohs into three 
groups—the Law (or Torah)^ the Propliets (or 
Nebiim), and the Writings (or Kcthuhim), Of these 
the Law (or Torah)^ which corresponded to our 
Pentateuch, was divided into five portions or books, 
probably for greater convenience in use and refer¬ 
ence; and hence the Rabbis Bomctinies spoke of 
these books as ‘ the five fifths of the Torah.’ Tlieir 
first book was the same as our book ‘Genesis,’ 
and was called by a title consisting of its opening 
word BeHshith ( = ‘In the beginning’). In the 
Septuagint version it was called ‘ Genesis,’ yivecri^ 
(‘ begetting,’ ‘ origin,’ ‘ generation ’), a word which 
occurs in the rendering of 2^ ^ yeviffeu)^ 

oupavoG Kal yrj^. This title was ado[)ted and trans¬ 
literated in the Lat. translation, and so passed into 
general use in Western and Eastern CImrehes alike. 

i. Contents. —Genesis begins with an account 
of the creation of tlie world. A survey of the 
whole book shows us a division into two unequal 
portions, one (chs. 1-11) dealing Avith^W7/?(?m/, the 
other and longer portion (chs. 12-50) dealing with i 
patriarchal history. In both these portions we 
nave mention of five distinct ‘ generations ’ {toU- 
dhCth nii^in), which represent, as it were, successive 
stages in the i)rogress of the narrative. In the 

f )rinieval history are the * generations ’ of (1) the 
leaven and the earth, clis. 1-4; (2) Adam, 5-6®; 
(3) Noah, 6®-9; (4) the sons of Noah, lOMl*; 
(5) Slierii, In tlio patriarchal history are 

the ‘generations’ of (1) Terah, clis. 11^-25^*; 
(2) Ishmael, ; (3) Isaac, 25‘®-35 ; (4) Esau, 

30; (5) Jacob, 37-50. It must not be supposed that 
the number of these ‘ generations ’ is accidentally 
ten. The number ten was regarded as symbolical 
of completeness ; and there can be little doubt that 
the enumeration of the ten tables of ‘ generations ’ 
was intended to denote the completion of the 
primitive period. The twelve sons of Jacob, who 
in Genesis are removed into Egypt, have become 
in Exodus twelve tribes, and the family of Jacob 
has grown into the nation of Israel. 'J^he Bk. of 
Genesis gives the traditions respecting the be¬ 
ginnings of the world, of man, of the nations, and 
of the people of Israel. It brings the people of 
Israel to the close of the patriarchal ago, to the 
threshold of their history as a nation. 

ii. Plan and Unity.— Tiie plan upon which the 
book is constructed is quite easy to recognize. The 
history of the Israelite people is traced from the 
three epochs, (a) the Creation, (6) the Flood, (c) the 
call of Abraham. An account is pven of the three 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The story 
of Abraham is given at some length; that of 
Isaac is dismissed very briclly; that of Jacob 
is merged in the life of Joseph, through whose 
instrumentality the sons of Jacob are brought into 
Egypt. The end of the book leaves the Israelites 
soiouriiing in Egypt, after the death of Joseph. 

The narrative is continued in the Bk. of Exodus. 
The Bk. of Genesis contains the first portion of 
the historical narrative which runs continuously 
from Genesis to the end of the Bks. of Kings. 

The book, therefore, presents an obvious unity 
of design ; and the manner in which parenthetical 
and subsidiary material is introduced but never 
permitted seriously to impair the general thread of 
the work, shows artistic skill and a considerable 
degree of literary self-control, 
ui. Composite Structure.— But it would be a 


mistake to let the unity of plan which distinguishes 
the book conduce to the supjiosition that its literary 
structure is homogeneous. 'J’he Hebrew chronicles 
and histories are all of them composite works. 
Like many of the mediawal chronicles and histories 
they arc compiled from did'erent sources, from 
materials of dill'erent age. The extracts are woven 
together so as to produce a consecutive narrative. 
But it is generally not difficult to distinguish the 
points at which the diflbrent sections are pieced 
together. The similarity of style, in certain 
sections of the narrative, combined with marked 
dissimilarity from the stylo in other sections, has 
enabled scholars to class together the portions 
which may be assigned to one or other literary 
source. In doing tliis it i.s easy to let conjecture 
run too far, and to exaggerate the importance of 
ininutioi in discriminating between did'erent layers 
in the strata. But witliin certain limits the 
analysis of the distribution of the Bk. of Genesis 
has now been carried out with a great degree of 
agreement between the principal scliolars of all 
scliools. For while scholars may not be agreed as 
to the date to which tliese sources sliould be 
assigned, there is no disputing the fact of the 
family resemblance of certain portions of the book, 
and the necessity of explaining the resemblances 
by the supposition of com]>ilatory origin. 

From the time (1753) when Astruc, the French 
physician, first inferred, from the intermittent in¬ 
terchange of the sacred names Elohim and Jahweh, 
that difi'erent documents had been employed in the 
composition of Genesis, critics have earned on this 
branch of investigation with the utmost patience 
and minuteness. It is now generally admitted 
tliat the distinctive use of the divine name is only 
one criterion amongst many by which the vocabu¬ 
lary of certain poi tions in the book can be shown 
to difter from that of others ; and, further, that a 
diderence of literary treatment and of religious 
tone can be recognized side by side W’th that of 
phr.'iseology and diction. 

The idea that such a view is based upon mere 
theorizing or hair-splitting fancifulne.ss is finally 
abandoned. So far as the composite character of 
the literary structure of Genesis is concerned, the 
main conclusions of criticism may be said to be 
established. Among the causes which necessitate 
the hypothesis that difi’erent documents were used, 
may oe class('Al (a) varying accounts of the same 
tiling^ e.g. of the Creation, clis. 1 and 2 ; the number 
of animals that went into the ark, and the duration 
of the Flood, chs. 6 and 7 ; ex])lanations of the 
names Beerslioba 2(P, Btitliel 28**^- 
Israel 32^** 35^*^; of tlio sale of Joseph by his 
brethren to Ishmaelites and Midianites, ch. 37 : 
{h) apparent discrepancies^ e.g. Abraham’s family 
after »Sarah’s death, in extreme old age 25^®^*, ci. 
17^^ 18**; the age of Sarah 17*^ and 12** 20*; of 
Isaac as described in 27*' '*• ***• “** and 2(P 35*®; the 

names of Esau’s wives 26'*'* 28** and 86** ® ; Joseph’s 
Egyptian master in 37*® and 39*-4U'*: (c) the repeti^ 
tion of the same events or of different traditions of 
similar events^ e.g. the origin of Isaac’s name 17*’ 
18** 21®, of Edom’s 25*** and of Is.sachar’s, 
Zebulun’s, and Josejfii’s ch. 30; and the similar 
occurrences in 12*****^* 20*^- 20’'’’'. 

There is no need here (see llEXATEUCH) to re¬ 
capitulate the arguments by which it lias been 
demonstrated that the structure of tlie first six 
books of the Old Testament is a compilation from 
diilerent literary sources. ‘ There was a time,’ says 
Delitzsch,* when the horizon of Pentateuch criticism 
was bounded by Genesis and the beginning of 
Exodus. We now know that the mode of com¬ 
position found in Genesis continues to the 34th 
chapter of Deuteronomy. It extends, moreovei, 
beyond Dt 34, and continues in the Bk. of 
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Jofliioa. . . . And this Hexateuch also is only a 
component part of the great historical work in live 
parts (viz. Moses, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings), 
extending from Gn 1 to 2 K 25, of which the 
Pentateuch forms one ’ (Delitzsch, New Comm, on 
Gen. vol. i. pp. 40, 47). 

The biblical student finds in the composite 
structure a sufficient and satisfactory means of 
accounting for the numerous minor uiscrepancies 
and difficulties in the Bk. of Genesis whicli have 
often given occasion for i)erplexity and doubt, and 
have too often led to forced and disingenuous 
methods of exegesis. 

iv. The Component Sources of the Narra- 
TIVE.—The following describes roughly the general 
conclusions of modern criticism. Genesis consists 
of a consecutive narrative welded together by a 
compiler designated II, out of three main docu¬ 
mentary sources designated by critics P (the 
Priestly Code), J (the Jahwist), and E (the 
Elohist). 

(a) Of these three principal sources the one most 
easily distinguished is P. For, though the frame¬ 
work of the narrative preserved from the P source 
is somewhat meagre, its style and characteristics 
are very marked. Certain leading events are given 
by it in great detail, e.g. the Creation, the Dmuge, 
the Covenant with Noah, and the Covenant with 
Abraham. The chronology is carefully observed; 
periods of most remote times are reckoned in years 
with precision; and brief summaries of other 
events are given {c.g. 10 . 25^^); or their recollec¬ 
tion is preserved by means of genealogies ( 5 . 
352 air.), «[in P] advances along a well- 

defined line, marked by a gradually diminishing 
length of human life; by the revelation of God 
under three distinct names, Elohim, El Shaddai^ 
and Jahweh; by the blessing of Adam and its 
characteristic conditions; anu by the subsequent 
covenants with Noah, Abraham, and Israel, each 
with its special “sign,” the rainbow, the rite 
of circumcision, and the Sabbath, Gn IT^h 

Ex 3P** (Driver, LOT^ p. 127 ). 

P is also characterized by an avoidance of an¬ 
thropomorphisms. There is no mention of angels 
or of visions in sleep. God is described as ‘appear- 
ing* (Gn 171 - 22.28 359 .is ‘speaking^ 

(Gn D® 6 ^* 7^ 8^®-9*); but, as compared with the 
other writers whose materials are incorporated in 
the Pentateuch, P is conspicuously guarded and 
scrupulous in his references to the Deity against 
any approach to familiar or irreverent description. 

The narrative of P is somewhat formal and pre¬ 
cise. It abounds in phrases and expressions which 
are not elsewhere found. 

The following are some of the interesting traits of the P 
narrative which may be noted here 

(1) Divhu Nams.—Except in 17i 21i, Elohim, not Jahwoh, is 
used as the name of Ood; and these two exceptions are prob¬ 
ably due to the compiler or to later copyists. God is revealed 
to the patriarchs as El Shaddai (Gn 171 288 85ii 48-'’, cf. Ex 68), 

(2) Proper Names.—In P ‘ the sons of Heth' (nn ’4^) is always 

used (On 23». 6.7.10.16 2510 27^6 4m), never ‘ Hittites* (D'nn), as 
in J and E. P has • Kiriath-arba' for ‘ Hebron ’ (Gn 232 3527), 
•no PMdan-aram (On 26''«> 282 . b. 6 .7 siis 331H 350.20 4(ji5) for the 
region ^lled in J (Gn 241^) Aram-noharaim. The mention of 
^60l«X ^ narrative (Gn 239-17-19 259 

(8) Among f As words arid phrases characteristic of P may be 
mentioned the following, which are found in Genesis 
njnjj • possession,' Gn 178 234 864* 4711 4930. 

80 times once, Gn 234). 

(1^^-^^)«flogh • (* flegjj qq gii 28 71B. 16 817 911.1M7. 

yi| * expire,' Gn 6i7 T^i 268 3528. 

VTJ ‘seed,' Gn 90 177 86H 466 434. 

^k9 nkp * very exceedingly,' Gn 7i» 17*. 
njjjJp Gn 1719-1* 2818. 

^ * according to their families’), Gn 819 

fijCl o^'n Dyy ‘ the self-same day,' Gn 71* 1723.26. 

'“’ll ‘ 'i* fniitful and multiply,' Gn 122- 28 817 91.7.17. 


‘ possessions,’ On 12* 18* 31® 867. 

* swarm,’ Gn 120.21 721 517 97. 

n'n^^n ‘generations.' 

There is general agreement among critics as to 
the passages in Genesis that were taken by the 
compiler from the P document. These are— 

II.QU 51-28.80-32 6».22 7 (portions) 

91-17. 2S. 20 IQl*^* 99* 99. 28. 81. 82 J110-27. 81. 82 124b- 6 I36. lib. Ite 
l(Jl». 8. IB. 16 17_ 1920 211b- 2b-6 23. 25*^"^^** 19*17» 19- 20. 36b 

2634. 8B 274«-28’» 29'^- 2® 31>»b 331 ^ 34 (portions) 35»-«* 
ifl.22b-28 36 (very largely) 37 ^* 414 * 4 G 8*®7 478.6a. 7-11. 

27b. 28 4gS-«. 7 491a. 28b-83 5QI2. 18^ 

{b) When the P portions of the narrative have 
been removed, there remains a large portion of 
Genesis which critics have called ‘prophetic,* as 
distinguished from ‘priestly,’ being clearly separ¬ 
able from P in language and in treatment of 
narrative. 

But this large portion of prophetic writing has 
also been conclusively shown to be, not homogene¬ 
ous, but to consist of two main threads of narra¬ 
tive which to a great extent must have covered 
the same ground, and which a compiler combined 
in the form of a consecutive narrative. There 
were therefore two original documents (J and E) 
independent of one another, which, being welded 
together, formed a distinct work, JE, which was 
afterwards combined with P by the final redactor. 
As to the relative priority of these two documents, 
scholars are hardly yet in absolute agreement. 
But, at the present day, opinion inclines to the 
view that the document, wnich has as one of its 
characteristics the use of Jahweh (Jehovah) for 
the divine name, and has therefore been entitled 
the ‘Jahwist’ {=J, for short), is the earlier in 
date; and that the other, which on account of its 
use of Elohim for the sacred name (until Ex 
when the name was revealed to Moses) is called 
the Elohist ( = E, for short), can be only very 
slightly later. In determining what that date 
must have been, we are enabled, by the evidence 
of the language, to discern that ooth J and E 
belong to the best period of Hebrew literature, 
free from the obscurity of the early and from the 
insipidity of the later age. 

The resemblance of these two documents to one 
another in tlieir contents, and their diflerence in 
style and language, may best he illustrated by a 
comparison of the parallel narratives in Gn 20 and 
26, and in the accounts of the patriarchs Jacob 
and Joseph. 

J contains some of the most striking descrip¬ 
tions in all Genesis; and there is pr^ably no 
Hebrew writing which in beauty of narrative, 
vigour, simplicity, and artistic skill can he con¬ 
sidered to surpa.s.s this document. To it we owe 
the preservation of the famous stories of the Garden 
of Eden; of Cain and Abel; of Abraham and the 
three angelic visitors; of Sodom and Gomorrah; 
of the mission of Eliezer, the servant of Abraham ; 
of Judah and Tamar; of Judah’s intercession with 
Joseph. 

Throughout his narrative, the writer of J keeps 
prominently in view the spiritual and moral pur- 
po.so with wliich he indites his records of old time. 
It is in this respect that he occupies the position 
of a ‘prophet’; he interprets the truths that 
underlay the history of tne past, and explains 
God’s dealings in the world and with His cnosen 
people. 

‘He is penetrated by the thought of Jehovah’s 
mercifulness, long-suffering, and covenant faithful¬ 
ness. He delights to trace the successive stages 
in the development of faith. It is he who tells how 
Abraham “ believed in the Lord, and He counted 
it to him for righteousness.” . . . The Jahwist 
appears, in fact, to survey the field of history with 
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the eye of mature spiritual experience; in the 
lowly beginnings of Hebrew history he discerns 
the aivinely intended consummation—the ultimate 
purpose which from the first filled the incidents of 
ordinary life with solemn significance (On 
1612 iy»i»- (Ottley^s Bampton Lectures^ 

1897, pp. 119, 120). 

Among the characteristic features of J’s writing the following 
deserve special mention 

( 1 ) The use of Jahweh (mn’) as the name of Not, of 

course, that the word Elohim was not known or used by him; 
he does use It for the purpose of introducing a comparison be¬ 
tween the human and the divine (On 3a2«- 8 i 3310 ), or when he 
represents a non-Israelite speaking of the Deity to an Israelite, 
or an Israelite to a non-Israelite (On 20^8 4 (^ 41 I 6 .25. 28.82 432 a). 
He puts It Into the mouth of the serpent (Dn 32 ). The name 
Jahweh, on the other hand, in his narrative, is known to the 
patriarchs and used by them; and the writer is not apparently 
aware of the tradition that the name was first revealed to 
Moses, as recorded In Ex 3. To an English reader, his use of 
the sacred name appears an anachronism, or a not unnatural 
anticipation of later general usage. 

(2) use of words and phrases may be illustrated by— 

lit. ‘as thou coracst to,’ Gn etc. 

Gn 4320 4418 (cf. Ex 4i0-18). 
in Kyp ‘ find favour,' Gn (J8 183 320 338-etc. 
npr) Gn 2412-14.49 (used also by E, Gn 20^3 2123 40^4). 
yi; (euphemistic use). On 4i- ^7.45 198 24^® 382®. 

[ji;] (Hiph.) Gn 3038 33 fB 43» 472. 

\ .1^5 Gn 1833 2415 -19.19. 22 . 
pV Gn 102 2423 . 

nny Gn 2521 (cf. Ex 89- 28 923 ioi7). 

DV5n Gn 223 1832 293if. 3020 4930 ; for 'the younger,’ 
Gn 2523 4333 4814 . 

‘maid-servant’ (not n^N), Gn 16® 307 etc. 

On 181® 1928. 

(8) Grammar.—A preference for verbal suffixes, Instead of nx 
with suffixes. 

Phrases such as * and it came to pass,’’n;i, ’n;i. 

Emphatic use of ni and ntil. 

Fondness for particles. 

Use of precative KJ. 

The portions of Genesis which are generally 
assigned by critics to J are as follows:— 

04h gii» 61*8 >71-6.12.10^17.22.23 32b. Ea. 6-13. 18b. 30-22 
9I8-27 I(j8-19. 21. 24-80 lp-9. 38-30 J21*4** 8*2® I3I-6. 7-lU. 12b-18 
]^611)* 2. 4-14 lgl_ 1928. 30-38 211*.2tt. 33 2220-24 241-25®* ^8. 

31-a6a. 27-84 261-33 (exc. 16. 18) 271*48 (maluly) 28*®* ** 29^**'** 

19-85 (exo. 28 b. 29) 3 QI-28 (inxlnly). 24-42 3 p. 8 (20-27. 88-40). 40. 48-50 

324-14.28-33 331-17 34 (largely) 35^** 2 =^ [36®*-28] 3712-35 (partly) 

38. 39. 42^-44^ 46'’^-47®* ***-‘‘“- 50*-*^* 

The majority of critics incline to the view that J 
was composed by a dweller in the Southern king¬ 
dom ; and it is pointed out in support of this view 
that the dwelling-place of Abraluim, and possibly 
also of Jacob, is, according to J, Hebron, and that 
the leader of Joseph’s brethren is Judah and not 
Reuben. Such arguments are obviously precarious; 
but the alternative opinion, that the writer be¬ 
longed to the Northern kingdom, as Kuenen main¬ 
tains, does not re.st on any more convincing proofs. 

(c) The E document in Genesis, like the J docu¬ 
ment, has preserved many of the most interesting 
features of the patriarchal narrative. To use 
Driver’s phrase, its narrative ‘ is more “ objec¬ 
tive,” less consciously tinged by ethical and 
theological reflexion than tnat of J.’ We owe 
to it, however, the mention of many of the most 
striking details to be found in the book. For 
instance, the traditions preserved in connexion 
with particular localities in Palestine are in E 
chronicled with minuteness, e.g. the sacrifice on 
Mt. Moriah ( 22 ), the pillar at Bethel (28*®), and 
that at Gilead (31"), the altar at Bethel (35''*'’'), 
and Rachel’s burying-place (35*®). The story of 
Joseph is largely narrated from the sources wnich 
E preserved ; and it is to E that we are indebted 
for the record of the Philistine names Ahnzzath 
and Phicol (21®^), and the Egyptian names Potiphar 
(37*®), Zaphenath-paneah and Asenath (41"). 

VOL. n .—10 


The most important sections from E embrace 
Abraham’s relations with Abimelech in 20 and 21 , 
the expul.Mion of Hagar and Ishmacl 20 ^-"*, the 
sacrifice of Isaac 22 *'*®, Jacob’s flight from Ilaran 
and his league with Laban 31, and the story of 
Joseidi as related in 40. 41. 42 and 45. 

It may be noticed that E makes frequent men¬ 
tion of the means of divine revelation, whether by 
dream {e.g. 20® 21*2 22 * 28** 31'^^ 37® 40) or by the 
ministration of angels {e.g. 21 *^ 22 ** 28*2). ‘ lie 

interprets in a religious spirit what he records, 
and aims at bringing out the didactic significance 
of events, e.g. Gn 502®’ (Ottiey, BL p. 119). 

Among the characteristics of E’s style, the following deserve 
notice:— 

(1) The name for God is * Elohim ’ (D'nSjsi). The sacred name 
ruri\ according to E, was first revealed to Moses. Accordingly 
it is not employed by E until after Ex .‘p4. Other names are 
also employed by him, as ‘ El’ (Gii 3320 857 498 ) and ‘ Adonai ’ 
'ps (Gn 204). 

The name ‘ Jacob’ Is preferred by E, even after the narrative 
in Gn 32 with its account of the origin of the name Israel. 

(2) Use of words and phrases— 

nSn’itrVy On 2iii- s®. 

|^Dl< Gn 424- 38 4429 . 

not Gn 2017 2110-12-13 308 3138 . 

(vb. and noun) On 203. 

Gn 4511 4712 5021. 

Gn 205. 6 3126. 

Archaic words preserved in E— 

On 20>* 

| 3 , subst.position,’ Gn 1013 41 I 8 . 
adj. = ‘ honest,' Gn 42*1. I9.31.34, 

D’)*iDOn 817 . 41 . 

inp Gn 408- 9 418. 9. 

(3) Grammatical usages— 

(a) A marked preference for the use of nx with the pronom. 
suffix instead of attaching the suffix to the verb. 

{b) Hare uses of the Infinitive—• 
ni"j for nil. On agk 
,iby^ On .3128 oo^o. 

nx") Gn*lS**. 

(c) The connexion of loosely attached passages by such 
phrases as nVxn ’n;i (3n 221 401 481 . 

And the collo(iulal and somewhat redundant phrases pre¬ 
fixed to the interchange of speech, e.g. ‘ And . . . said (or, 
called), and he answered. Here am I,’ etc., Gn 22i. 7 .11 etc. 

Tlie chief portions of tlio narrative assigned to 
E are the following (and it will be observed that 
they are first to be identilied in the story of Abra¬ 
ham) ; 15 (portions, according to some scholars), 
e.g. parts of vv.**2*8-5 20 *-*^ 22 *-*^-*® 28**- * 2 - 

17. 18 . 20 - 22091 . i 8 -i« 3 q (portions), 31®* *®*’)32®* *®*'*®® 

18b-20 351 * 8 . 10-20 3 ' 72 b-ll, 14tt. 18. 10. 22-24. 28 h. 28o-30. 80 

40 (showing some influence of J) 41*-"* 42**87 

45*-4C® 4S** ®* 8-2® 50*®-®». 

That E represents an Ephraimitic tradition is 
the generally accepted opinion. Thi.s is based 
upon the prominence given in its narrative to 
places and persons witli which tradition in the 
Northern kingdom would presumably be closer in 
sympathy than tradition in tlie Southern. Joseph, 
the father of Ephraim, is the most conspicuous 
personage in the narrative; and Reuben, not 
Judah, 13 the foremost of his brethren. Bethel 
and Shechem, both sacred places in the Northern 
kingdom, are particularly mentioned in E. The 
sojourn of Abraham is not at Hebron, but at 
Beersheba audGerar ; that of Jacob, at Beersheba 
and Shcchem. 

{d) The work of combining JE and P is attri¬ 
buted to the redactor or redactors (R), who ‘chose 
from his sources what was most suited to the plan 
of his work.’ His method is thus admirably and 
succinctly described by Spurrell; ‘ Sometimes he 
merely takes small extracts from one document 
{e.g. 4 ”-®^ 6 *’® 39®®’", merely small portions of fuller 
accounts), or notices individual points {e.g. 11 ®® 
Jiska mentioned; 20 *® the relationship between 
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Abram and Sarai, cf. 28“ [see 35^] 48“). At other 
times the portions taken from the documents are 
quoted in full, and for the most part are verbally 
transferred from the original (c.y. the narratives 
in P up to 11 ^), and sometimes, again, whole 
passages from one document are omitted, possibly 
because they were at variance with the accounts 
iven by the others (see in I* the brief accounts in 
lar-aa. omission of the introduction to the 
history of Abram, previous to ch. 12; of the 
divine manifestation to Isaac, see 35^^; of the 
sojourn of Jacob in I’addan-aram; of all the 
history of Joseph prior to Jacob’s arrival in E^pt). 
Erequently extracts from J are given in an abridged 
form, in order that 1 * may be reported more finly 
(cf. 2"- 4“^-, the Story of Creation, and the Table 
of Nations, J), and 1 (}^«- 257'^-, 32^ 352«^- P. Else¬ 

where, however, in the story of the patriarchs the 
extracts from J are abridged in favour of E. With 
the excej)tion of the history of Joseph, E contains 
(from ch. 20 onwards) fewer passages which are 
verbally reported. Usually the portions in E are 
expanded by notices from J, or anything worth 
recording in E is incorporated into the narrative 
of J. When combining his sources, the compiler, 
as far as possible, or as far as he deemed necessary, 
appears to have taken the narrative verbally from 
each and inserted both in his book (cf. cii. 2 f. 
side by side with 1 , ch. 27 side by side with 26®^* 
and 28*'®; 48^"’ side by side with 48®'“). Else¬ 
where, as, for example, where the event need only 
be quoted from one document {e.g. the birtn 
or death of any person), he selects his account 
from one source, even though the same event be 
recorded in more than one document. In other 
cases the compiler found two accounts in the 
documents before him, agreeing in the main but 
differing in details; ho would then weave one 
acoount into the other, omitting from each what 
could not be reconciled, and choosing from both 
what best suited the plan of his work (cf. chs. 
7f. 10 . 16. 25. 27-37. 39-50). It was not always 
possible, without further revision, to place side by 
side or to weld together the individual extracts 
from two or three sources. So it was nece.s.sary 
to eliminate what was contradictory from one or 
other of the documents {e.q. 2 P^^’ explanation of 
Ishniael’s name, 32® of Ma(ianaim, 33‘" of Poniel, 
cf. 31'^), or to insert here and there small additions 
or remarks in order to fill up gaps and remove 
contradictions. So 4“ 10 *^ 2 P'* 26^“* 35 ® 

391.20 4314 4 (ji Yq desire to produce a readable 
whole, may be attributed tlie accommodation 
necessary to preserve consistency in the use of 
the names Abram and Sarai in all passages 
previous to ch. 17, of the double name Yahwch- 
Elohini in chs. 2-3 ; also the change of Elohim 
into Yahweh in 17^ 2 P. Another expedient was 
frequently employed with the same object in view, 
viz. transposing entire portions of the narrative 
(so 1 U-® 121 ®*“ 25« ii‘^ 25®iff- or of brief 

notices (so 2^** 31*®*“ 37“ etc.), consequently K 
was obliged to insert all kinds of small additions; 
cf. U 91 ® 131 * 24®®. In other passages the sources 

are loosely combined {e.g. 7 ^'®* 15^*- 31*®®^*, ch. 

36. 46®*“), the compiler now and then making 
additions of his own to bring the documents into 
harmony {e.g. 2 li” 27*® 35® 46“'“). Explanatory 
glosses are also found {e.g. 20 *® 31*^ 35 ^ and ch. 
14, where they are numerous), some of which may 
be due to a later corrector. All kinds of little 
additions occur, which are probably not derived 
from the sources themselves, but were inserted, 
either when the sources were welded together into 
one work, or some time after this. These inser¬ 
tions were added partly to explam the object of 
the narrative (15i®*i® 22 i®‘i® 26®**'®), partly to make 
it harmonize with statements occurring elsewhere 


(25*®** 35^, perhaps 41 ®*), and partly to introduce 
new notices, or new phases of tradition which were 
not mentioned in the three chief documents (10® 
32“; perhaps 2*®'!*, and in 10^*; 11“** 31** 15^ 22®, 
etc.). Sometimes possibly use was also made of 
materials taken from other sources tlian J, E, and 
P (e.< 7 . perhaps in ch. 14).’—Spurrell, Genesis^, pp. 
Ixi-lxiii. whether the work of combining the 
narratives of J and E was effected by one writer, or 
was the result of a gradual proce.ss directed and 
influenced by a group or succession of ‘ prophetic ’ 
men, must be left to conjecture. Some scholars, 
however, are pre})ared to give an unhesitating 
reply. ‘That the compiler of JE was a Jiida3an 
is clear,* says Frinp, ‘from 22®, where he has sub¬ 
stituted “Moriam* for some Ephraimite name; and 
that he was not far removed from the Deuterono- 
inist wo may see in 18'®*®®'®®*, in the kindred pas¬ 
sages 13'® 15. 16'® 18'» 22"- '8 26* 32'® (cf. Dt P® 10“ 
28“), and still more plainly in 26®’ {The Composition 
of the Book of Genesis, p. 18). 

V. Thk Historical Value of the Book.— 
Doubtless, the views that are held upon the his¬ 
torical character of Genesis depend in great measure 
upon the conception which is entertained of ‘in¬ 
spiration.’ The hook itself make.s no claim to 
being in any way supernaturally furnished with 
means of information. The writers and compilers 
appear to have made use of their materials in the 
same fashion as other writers of their day. There 
is no indication in this, or in other books of 
Scripture, that Kevelation communicated to man 
a knowledge of facts that were ascertainable by 
human means. 

The early narratives of Genesis respecting the 
Creation, the Fall, and the Flood are oased upon 
myths and trailitions which the Israelites inherited 
in common with other branches of the Semitic 
family. The labours of Rawliiison, Lenormant, 
George Smith, Schrader, Sayce, and others have 
shown indisputably the affinity of the Israelite 
with the Chaldycan cosmogony. And it has often 
been pointed out that the Israelite version of the 
myth is free from the puerilities and superstitions 
inalienable from the polytheism of the Babylonian 
version. ‘Where the Assyrian or Babylonian poet,’ 
says Sayce, ‘saw the action of deilied forces of 
nature, the Hebrew writer sees only the will of 
the one supreme God’ {HCM p. 71). This assists 
us to form a judgment upon the true character of 
these early chapters. The story of the beginnings 
of the world and of mankind is told, not with a 
scientific but with a religious purpose. The old- 
world myths, or tales of Semitic folk-lore, were 
employea for the purpose of setting forth in their 
true light — as discerned through the revealing 
spirit of J"—tlie unclianging verities respecting 
the nature of God, of man, and of tlie createa 
universe (cf. Ryle, Early Narratives of Genesis). 

The story of the Flood is doubtless drawn from 
the reminiscence of a fearful devastation by water 
at some very remote period. The striking resem¬ 
blance between it and the so-called ‘ poem of 
Izdubar,’ contained in the cuneiform texts trans¬ 
lated by Geo. Smith (1872), illustrates the similar 
treatmentof semi-mythical, semi-historical material 
by the Israelite writers. The Genesis account 
presents many insuperable objections, if it were 
necessary to accept it as a literally accurate record. 
But the purpose of the narration is not scientific, 
but religious; it is obviously intended to depict 
the divine displeasure against sin, and the divine 
favour towards the upright and God-fearing. On 
the other hand, there seems no reason to call in 
question the occurrence of some terrible overthrow 
by water that laid waste the Euphrates Valley, 
or the wonderful deliverance of a few inai- 
viduals. The reminiscence of these events was* 
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variously enshrined in versions of a common 
Semitic legend. 

The narrative of the patriarchs stands midway 
between the Flood tradition and the Mosaic his¬ 
tory. As compared with the former, it marks a 
great advance in the direction of the historic; 
relatively to the latter, it still belongs to a pre¬ 
historic age. The narrative has come do>vn to us 
through the medium of documents, whose com- 
osition, in the form familiar to us, must have 
een separated by many centuries from the in¬ 
cidents which they relate. On the other hand, 
there is no reason to doubt that the stories respect¬ 
ing the Israelite ancestors rest upon a foundation 
of historic fact. The attempts to resolve the 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, into 
abstract personifications of tribes, or into primitive 
tribal gods, have admittedly failed. Witliout the 
patriarchs * the religious position of Moses,* says 
Kittel {ffist. of the Hebrews^ p. 174), ‘stands before 
us unsupported and incomprehensible.* It is very 
possible, indeed most prouable, that the picture 
which has been preserved of the patriarchs derives 
much of its colouring from the thought and cir¬ 
cumstances of a later period, and in particular 
from the prophetic treatment of the people’s 
history. 

Nor can it be questioned tliat the relationship 
of tribes and clans is represented in the patriarchal 
narrative under the symbol of a family genealo^. 
The primitive connexion of Israel with the peoiues 
round about—Ammon, Moab, Amalek, Islimaol, 
Edom—is presented to us under the imagery of 
incidents occurring in the history of a single 
family during one or two generations. The stories 
of common folk-lore, deriving proper names from 
various incidents, are incorporated along with 
narratives of didactic purpose and deep spiritual 
import, e.g. the call of Abraham and the visions 
of Jacob. The memory of the great forefathers of 
the nation was idealized by the prophetic and 
priestly writers. But they preserved a living 
tradition of real men and actual experience. 

The difliculty which besets the modern student 
is how to distinguish the substratum of actual 
history from the accretion of later legend and from 
the symbolism of Eastern description. The task is 
one which will probably defy all the attempts of 
existing scholarship. Future discoveries may bring 
fresh light to bear upon the patriarchal narrative. 
For tlie present, important as recent discoveries 
have been in illustrating the Genesis narrative, they 
have not supplied us with any certain data for its 
chronology. Thus, while the credibility of an 
Elamite invasion, as mentioned in On 14, has been 
confinned, in the opinion of competent scholars, 
by the evidence of cuneiform inscriptions, wo have 
not yet arrived at any settled conclusion as to the 
century to which the events should be assigned. 
While the Babylonian equivalent to the name 
Abraham has been found in the inscriptions, 
neither he nor Isaac nor Jacob nor Joseph have 
yet been identilied in the monuments. Tho 
identification of Y’kb’ar and Y'sp’r, by which some 
scholars transliterated Nos. 102 and 78 in the list 
of towns and places conquered by Tahutraes ill. in 
his campaign against Palestine and Syria, with 
Ya^obel and Yosephel, Jacob and Joseph, would 
not, supposing it to be accurate, throw any light 
upon the historical problem. It would, at the most, 
aferd evidence that the names Jacob and Joseph 
had been current in Palestine as the names of 
localities and districts ‘ centuries before the time 
of Moses* (cf. Dillmann, Ge7i. ii. 4, Eng. tr.). 

Again, while we gather from the Tel el-Amama 
tablets that tho officials in the to^vn8 of Palestine 
and Phoenicia, as well as of Egypt, were wont, in 
the 15th cent. B.c., to employ the cuneiform char¬ 


acter in their diplomatic and state correspondence, 
we are brought no nearer to tho determination of 
the question, when the Palestinian (Phoenician- 
Hebrew) writing was first adopted, or whether the 
nomad Hebrews employed writing. 

To maintain that oecause cuneiform writing 
was practised in Palestine in the 15th cent, by 
official scribes for state correspondence, the ex¬ 
isting patriarchal narratives are therefore based 
upon Hebrew transcriptions of cuneiform chron¬ 
icles which were contemporary with the events, is 
to leap over several stages oi the argument. A 
comparison of the Tel el-Aniarna tablets with the 
patriarchal narrative confronts us with the fact 
that no one from reading the Genesis account 
could form any conception of the political con¬ 
dition of Palestine, as it really wa», during the 
patriarchal period. With the isolated exception 
of tho reference to historical details in Gn 14^^^*, 
the lives of the Hebrew patriarchs furnish no 
clue to the history of the centuries that cor¬ 
respond to the period of patriarchal sojourn in 
Palestine. 

The story of Jostmh shows abundant signs of 
acquaintance with Egyptian life and customs. 
But there is no appearance of its having been 
committed to writing in Egypt or by any con¬ 
temporary. The dynastic name of tho king of 
Egypt is alone given, i.e. Pharaoh; but we are 
nowhere told either his own name or that of the 
capital in which he resided. Accordingly, while 
some have contended that the mention of the 
Egyptian hatred for strangers indicates a period 
subsequent to the domination of tho Hyksos, 
others have held that the elevation of Joseph, a 
shepherd by birth, to tlio highest office in the 
kingdom could have occurred only under a Hyksos 
dynasty. The Egyptian monuments have hitherto 
failed to give the name of Joseph ; and the mention 
of a prolonged famine in the el-Kab inscription 
illustrates, but cannot with any certainty be 
identified with, the Genesis narrative. Tho 
measures taken by Joseph (Gn 47) in consequence 
of the famine doubtless correspond to Egyptian 
institutions known to the writer ; but hitherto no 
account of them has been found in other quarters. 

The evidence of the monuments, which has in 
recent years so copiously illustrated the biblical 
narrative, has not yet contributed with any cer¬ 
tainty to the establishment of the literal historical 
accuracy of the patriarchal story. 

The result may be disappointing; but tho 
evidence at our disposal does not at present justify 
us in claiming more than that the general outline 
of the narrative is historical, and that the Mosaic 
epoch presupposes the patriarchal age. ‘ The 
historian may complain with Kuenen (see The 
Religion of Israel, vol. i. p. 113) tliat the strictly 
historical kernel which can be safely extracted 
from such a book as Genesis is vague and more or 
less indefinite. The fact is that the great figures 
of the patriarchal period are presented to us in 
narratives “of which,’* says Prof. G. A. Smith, “it 
is simply impossible for us at this time of day to 
establish the accuracy.” We have simply to accept 
the fact that in the present state oi our know¬ 
ledge there are no clear criteria by which to 
distinguish precisely the historical nucleus con¬ 
tained in the patriarchal narratives from the 
idealized picture. If there is uncertainty on this 
point, we can only conclude that knowledge of the 
precise details of the history is not of vital im¬ 
portance’ (Ottley, p. 130 f.). 

vi. The Religious Teaching op the Book.— 
A consideration of the religious value of Genesis 
reveals to us its true character and purpose. The 
Scriptures were written for religious instruction; 
and in no book of the OT are the treasures of 
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theology to be found so close, as it were, beneath 
the surface as in the Book of Genesis, 

1. The foundations of a true and spiritu.al religion 
are contained in the teaching of the early chapters 
of Genesis. Through the medium of the prehistoric 
legend, the Israelite writers commuhicated to their 
countrymen that which was revealed to them by 
the Divine Spirit concerning the Being and Nature 
of God, the origin and first perfection of the God- 
created \miverse, the origin of man, the nature 
and growth of sin, God’s love toward man and 
His purpose of redemption. The narratives of the 
Creation and of the Fall present pictorially spiritual 
truths res[)ecting man’s nature, his need of restora¬ 
tion, and his capacity for a progressive development. 

2. In the narrative of the patriarchs the redemp¬ 

tive purjiose is unfolded by the gradual process of 
election (Iio9^'), the principle of which had already 
been indicated in the contrast of Cain and Abel, 
of the Cainites and the Sethites. The well-known 
stories of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were selected 
and arranged to minister to the purpose of re¬ 
ligious teaching ; and foremost stood the thought 
that God’s love had alone determined the choice of 
the man and of the family from which should come 
the nation destined to be the channel of blessing 
to the world (Gn 12» 13^^ 15» 17® 22^« 26®-^ 

35^^ 48^®). This principle of election is pointedly 
emphasized in the providence which shields Sarai 
ana Kebekah (Gn 12. 20. 26) from harm, and 
grants to them the gift of children in a quasi- 
rniraculous manner (Gn 171 ®-^ 18^^'^® 21®‘® 25*^* 

The narrative, too, lays stress upon the divine 
choice by disposing of the collateral lines in the 
chosen family before passing on to tlie detailed 
account of the particular person on whom God’s 
favour has rested {e.g, the family of Japhcth, 
Ham, and Shem, Gn 10^* ®* ; the generations of 

Shern and Terah, 11^^* ^ ; the story of Lot, 18. 19; 
the collateral branches of Abraham’s family, pre¬ 
ceding tlie story of Isaac, 25^* ; the generations of 

Esau, preceding the story of Joseph, 36). 

3. AKin to this treatment of election is the 
prominence given to the conception of God as One 
who was in communion with the children of men, 
though in an especial manner Ho revealed Himself 
to those whom He had chosen. That God showed 
favour to Abel’s sacrilice is thus scarcely more 
significant than that He held converse with Cain 
the murderer. That Ho appeared to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob was not more suggestive of His 
relation towards mankiml than llis appearance to 
Abimelech (20®) and to Laban (31®**). 'Die honour 
paid by Abraham to Melchizedek typified the 
recognition of divine power and love transcend¬ 
ing the limits of a national covenant (Gn 14). At 
the same time, the story of ‘ the priest of God 
Most Hi"h’ (14*®) illustrated the possession of that 
basis of instructive national religion, the abiding 
witness of God within man, upon which alone 
the structure of revelation could stand. With 
the people of His choice, God is represented as 
holding communion under the most anthropomor¬ 
phic conditions {e.g. Gn 16. 18. 28). But the con¬ 
stitution of the covenant with Noah is ratified by 
the sacrament of the ‘ bow* and the covenant 
with Abraham by that of ‘circumcision* (17). 
And the lesson was thus conveyed to Israel that 
the phenomena of the physical world are pledges 
and emblems of a moral purpose overruling Si, 
and that a common—if not almost universal—rite 
among Semitic races could bo set apart and conse¬ 
crated for the spiritual purposes of the service of 
the God of revelation. 

4* The principle of progressiveness in the re¬ 
ligious teaching of Israel is illustrated in Genesis 
by the three great stages of divine self-manifesta¬ 
tion in the history of mankind, represented by the 


judgment in the Garden of Eden, by the visitation 
of the Flood, and by the calling of Abraham. 
Similarly, the record of God’s dealings with the 
chosen man, the chosen family, and the chosen 
clan, lead up to the formation of the chosen 
nation, the history of which commences in the 
Book of Exodus. 

The first anticipations of the Messianic hope 
are expressed in the promise of victory over the 
power of evil proclaimed in the so-called Prot- 
evfingeliuin of Gn 3*®. These receive a narrower 
definition in the promise made to Abraham that 
all the families of the earth should bless them¬ 
selves in him (Gn 12®* ®). In Gn 49** the allusion to 
a personal Messiah has been Tnuch disputed ; but, 
whatever explanation be given of the words 
rendered ‘until Shiloh come,’ the significance of 
this passage in the ancient ‘blessing of Jacob’ 
consists in its identification of the ultimate glory 
of Israel with the sovereignty impersonated by 
Judah. 

Space forbids us to go further into detail re¬ 
specting the religious teaching of Genesis. It has 
been well .summed up in the following words ; 
‘The Book of Genesis is the true and original 
birthplace of all theology. It contains those ideas 
of God and man, of rigliteousness and judgment, 
of responsibility and moral government, of failure 
and hope, which are presupposed through the rest 
of the Old Testament, and which prepare the way 
for the mission of Christ ’ (Girdlestone, The Founda^ 
tions of the Bihle^ p. 155). 

Litkratoru.—F or the Btrnoture of Genesis, the English 
student is now well equipped with the recent literature on the 
subject: Driver, LOT ; Addis, Doeutnents 0 / the Uexateuch ; 
Kripp, Com'Msition of the Book o/Oenesie ; 0. J. Ball, ‘Book of 
Genesis,’ SBOT; and Spurrell, Notes on the Text of Genesis. 
The fullest complete commontaries are those W Diliraann and 
Delitzsch (both now translated into English • Edinburgh : T. & 
T. Clark). The foreign books which ^lould be consulted are 
those on the structure by Ilolzingcr (Einleituna), Kautzsch- 
Sociii, VVellhausen (DU Com 2 )osition des Uexatenens, ISSt*). On 
Genesis and the Monuments: Sayce, UCM ; Schrader, COT ; 
and the writings of George Smith, Maspero, Pinches, Ilaiipt, 
and others. On the Tlicology of Genesis: the OT Theology 
of Schultz, Oehler, lliolun. 

The reader may also consult Miss Wedgwocni, Message oj 
Israel ; Watson, The Book Genesis', Ottley, Aspects of the Old 
Test. ; Westcott, Faith of the Gospel ; Ryle, Early Narratives 
of Genesis. H. E. 11 VLB. 

GENNiEUS, AV GENNEUS (rei/^^atoj, A, 
2 Mac 12®).—The father of Apolloniu.s, who was 
the Syrian commander (crTpaTigyds) of a district in 
Pal. under Antiochua v. Eupator. 

GENNE8ARET, LAKE OP (Lk 5*; in 1 Mac ll®’ 

Gennesareth).—S ee Galilee, Sea of. 

GENNESARET) LAND OF (17 yij rei^vrjaapir, 
Mt 13®®, cf. Mk 6®®) deserves special attention, 
(1) because of its connexion witli our Lord, (2) 
because of the estimation in which it was held 
by the inhabitants of the country, and (3) because 
of the account which Josephus has given of its 
wonderful fertility and loveliness. The place re¬ 
ferred to was on the W. side of the Sea of Galileo 
and towards its N. end. Directly opposite to it 
on the E. side of the lake there is a corresponding 
plain which, however, lacks the characteristics 
that have made the one on the W. side widely 
famous. The miraculous feeding of the five thou- 
.sand took place on the E. plain (Mt 14*®“®*, cf. the 
other Gospels), immediately after which Christ 
sent His disciples by ship ‘to the other side.* 
According to Mk they were directed to go to¬ 
wards Bethsaida (6**®); according to Jn they went, 
without instructions, ‘ towards Capernaum * (6*^); 
but the storm—at that season the strong current 
of the Jordan would have carried them in spite 
of themselves out of their course to the S.—com- 
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pelled them to anchor * in tlie land of G.* Beth- 
saida, Capernaum, and the land of G. arc, in our 
judgment, mentioned in their natural order. The 
very next act of our Lord mentioned was at 
Capernaum, leading us to suppose that that place 
was nearer *the land of G.’ than Bethsaida. 

This plain, whicli is one of the most charming 
spots in Pal., is about one mile broad and two and 
a half miles long, having Khan Minyeh on the 
N. and Mejdel, tlio ancient Magdala, on the S. 
The famous pass of Wady Uamam leads up through 
the mountains on the W. towards the Mediter* 
ranean. Josephus says, ‘Such is the fertility of 
the soil that it rejects no plant, and accordingly 
all are here cultivated by the husbandman, for so 
genial is the air that it suits every variety. The 
walnut, which delights beyond other trees in a 
wintry climate, grows here luxuriantly, together 
with the palm, which is nourished by the heat, 
and near to these are figs and olives to which a 
milder atmosphere has been assigned.* Not only 
does Nature in her ambition here ‘ nourish fruits 
of opposite climes, but she maintains a continual 
supidy of them. Thus she produces those most 
royal of all, the grape and the fig, during ten 
months without intermission, whue the other 
varieties ripen the year round.’ The ‘fertilising 
spring which irrigates the plain,’ according to 
this author, was prob. the fountain at et-Tabigha, 
which was led in a rock-cut channel round the 
ledge at Khan Minyeh. *Ain Mudawarch, which 
has been suggested as the fountain referred to, is 
quite out of the question (IFar**, III. x. 8). 

The Rabbis were as enthusiastic in their praise 
of this ‘gard(;n of princes* as was Josephus. It 
was to them a veritable ‘paradise.* Its fruits 
were prized for their wonderful sweetness, but 
they Avere not found at Jems, at the feasts, 
and the reason given was that no one should be 
tempted to come to the feasts merely for the sake 
of enjoying those fruits (Bab. Talmud, Pcsachim^ 
86; Neubauer, G6og, du Talm, 45 f.). 

S. Merrill. 

GENTILES is one equivalent of the Hcd). goiim 
(□I'la), which is represented in EV also by such 
renderings as ‘nations’ and ‘heathen.* Rv very 
frequently replaces AV ‘Gentiles’ by ‘nations.’ 

'*13 (goi) has the same root meaning as Dy ' people’), which 
occurs more than 1600 times in OT. In thoir primary sense of 
a cxninected body (cf. Dt and Driver’s note), goi and ’am are 
both applied even to troops or herds of animals (JI 1®, Pr 
8026 . 26 ). So the plur. fornis goiim and 'ammim, like the later 
Idammimf have the general sense of natioiu or peoples. 
Ultimately, however, linguistic usage confined the application 
of the sing, 'aw, with rare exceptions (e.g. On 26^ of the 
Philistines, Ex Oi® of the Egj^ptians), to the people of Isr.^ while 
the sing, goi was prevailingly, thoujfh not exclusively, applied 
to other nations On Is Zeph 2® aov and 'am are both used to 
designate Isr.). A similar distinction rules the use in LXX of 
tOvof and which correspond to ''la and Dy respectively. In 
NT we find (Lk 2 ®®) r» Wvm opposed to tm BtoZ 
although iOrtf is pretty frequently used of Isr., and that without 
any disparaging intention (e.g. Lk 7® 282, Jn 1148. 61.62 isse^ Ac 
10* 248-10-17 2^ 28i»). 

(/oitm‘nations,’ orD^'i:<T*?9 'all the nations’) occurs very 
freq. in OT OS a designation of non-Jewish peoples (1 8 8® '-^’, 
2 K 1838 1917, 1 Ch 1417 1C24, 2 Oh 3223 go^, Neh 617, Ps 791^ 
10647 etc.). The phrase gilil haggoiim (D:'i3n ‘circle of 
the nations') was applied to a district in the N. of i’al., whose 
population contained a large Gentile element. It is most 
familiar to us under its NT form ‘Galilee of the Gentiles' (Mt 
41®). The LXX equivalent of D^’ia is iOvvi, which is the regular 
term for Gentiles in NT os well os in Apocr. (e.g. 1 Es 6®® 8^®, 
VVis 1411161®). The form iduxes occurs in NT three times (Mt 
67 1817, and in the correct text of 3 Jn 8), the adverbial form 
i6t>ix£t (* after the manner of Gentiles ’) once (Gal 214). 

Another designation, practically identical with goiim, is Ad- 
'drdpdth, ‘ the lands * more fully '©y or n^37pp 

‘peoples or kingdoms of the lands'). This term is char- 
actenstic of late Heb. (occurring 23 times in Ezk and 22 times 
in Oh, cf. Jer 161®, Dn 97 11 * 0 .42, Pb 10544 10627 lOT# IIG®). 

In NT "Exxrvir (‘ Greeks ’) is sometimes used, especially by St. 
Paul, as syn. with Gentiles fRo 2®, 1 Oo 1218 etc.). The same 
writer emplo 3 rt Idtfi in a twofold sense, either as == pagan Gentiles 


in opposition to the Jews (Ro 214 320 , Gal 2ii) or as-^Gentile in 
opi> 08 ition to Jewish Chi'istians (Ro 1113, Oal 212 . id. This 
double usage is well illustrated by comparing Eph Si with 4i7, In 
both of which passages idvv is used ; but in the first it is simply 
a mark of nationality, while in the secotid it has a moral touch, 
as is often the case with goiim in OT and iOvvi in the Apocr., 
where Gentiles is sometimes practically equivalent to heathen 
(2 K 168 212, Ezr 021 , Ps 2i- ®, Jer 102 etc.). From this point of 
view r« ffly*}, the nations outside Isr., have no part in the 
covenants of promise (Eph 212), hence the emphasis which NT 
lays upon the new order of things when the mystery of the 
gospel (Eph 61®) is made known (Ac 1046 111® 16» etc.), until, 
finally, the difference between Jew and Gentile having dis¬ 
appeared, the word tOvt, (heathen) may be simply opposed to the 
(united) Christian Church (1 Co 6i 10* 122, 1 th 4®, 1 P 2 i 2 ). 

Israel’s attitude towards other nations, never 
marked by much cordiality, underwent most 
important modifications in the post-exilic period. 
The reformation of Ezra deliberately aimed at 
fostering tliab spirit of exclusiveness which gave 
.so much offence to the Gentile world, and which 
lent not a little colour to the charge of Tacitus 
{Hist, V. 6, cf. 1 Th 2^®) and others, that the Jews 
were enemies of the human race. Even to enter 
the house of a Geutile, and much more to eat with 
him, involved ceremonial unclean ness (Jn 18*®, 
Ac 10*® 11®). In the Talm. {Aboda Zara, i. 1,2) we 
find it enacted that for throe days before and after 
a heathen festival it was unlawful to transact 
business with G., to lend to or borrow from them, 
to pav money to or receive it from them. Side 
by side, indeed, with this exclusiveness, a prose¬ 
lytizing tendency was developed, to whicli we 
hnd allusions both in Jos. and NT {Ant, XX. ii.-iv., 
Mt 23*®). By what seem.s at first a strange incon- 
si.stency, but which is easily susceptible of explana¬ 
tion, even G. who were nut proselytes might have 
sacrifices offered in the temple. This, which is 
implied in Lv 22*®, is expressly asserted by Jos. 
(c. Ap. ii. 5; }Vars, 11. xvii. 2-4; Ant, XI. viii. 5, 
XIII. viii. 2, XVI. ii. 1, xviii. v. 3; cf. 1 Mac 7“). 
But that the G. could enter into full participation 
in the blessinj^s of salvation except through the 
portal of Judaism, was an idea that dawned very 
slowly upon the minds oven of some of the apostles 
of our Lord. The OT prophets suffered from the 
same limitations of vision. Even Deutero-Isaiah, 
who delights to describe the mission of Isr. to be a 
liglit to tlio G. (Is 42® 49®}, doubtless regarded con¬ 
formity to Israel’s law as necessary on tlio part of 
the latter. It is true that Isaiah himself reaches 
the sublime conception of Egypt and Assyria being, 
equally with Israel, the object of God’s complacency 
(Is 19*®'*®), and that something approaching the 
conception of a universal religion set free from 
every trammel of national individuality is reached 
in Is 56®*'* and Zeph 3*-*®. But these exceptions 
simply prove the rule. Even the Hel. Jcavs did 
not necessarily through contact with the G. rise 
superior to tho ancestral contempt for everything 
outside tlie pale of Judaism. On the contrary, 
their pride and exclusiveness Avere sometimes 
intensified, as we see from the hitter opposition 
Avith Avhich they met tlio Avork of St. Paul. And 
in the Christian Ciiurch itself there was con¬ 
siderable friction between Jewish and G. Chris¬ 
tians—a fact which, in spite of the exaggerated 
importance attached to it oy the Tubingen school, 
must never be left out of account in our con¬ 
struction of tho early history of the Church. See 
further FOREIGNER, HEATHEN, PAUL, PROPHECY, 
Proselyte. 

Litbratdrb.— Schiirer, HJP ii. i. 61-66, 299-305, Ii. 291-327, 
iii. 25.S, 268 f.; Briggs, Mess. Proph. 207, 891; W. R. Smith, 
Proph. of Isr. 836; Oehler, OT Theol. 1. 261, if. 863, 873, 398; 
Weiss, AT TAsoi. i. 129, ii. 17, 180, ‘2891.; Weizsocker, Apost. 
Age, i. 92f.; Beuss, Th4ol. Chr6t. au siMe apost. i. 363 f.; Baur, 
Paulus, 1. 119 f.; Pfleiderer. PatUinisrmis, 276 f.; Farrar, St, 
Paul, i. 268,286 f.: Trench, JfT Syn. 362 f.; Thayer and Oremei 
s. "ExXtjr, ; also Literature ot art. Forkiomek. 

J. A. Selbix. 

GENTILES, COURT OFr-See Txmpul 
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GENTLENESS.— The word ‘gentle* does not 
occur in OT except in liV of Jer 11*^ which tr* 

* a gentle lamb,’ where AV has ‘ a lamb or an 
ox.* It occurs live times in NT (AV). In 1 Th 2’ 
and 2 Ti 2*'^'* it corresponds to -ffirios ; it is the char¬ 
acter proper to a nurse among tryinj' children, or 
a teacmer with refractory pupils. ’J'he IIV keens 
‘ gentle ’ in both these passages, and it would be 
hard to find a better word. In Tit 3^, .la 3^^, 1 P 2’* 
‘gentle’is the AV tr. of The difliculty 

of this word is shown by the fact that in 1 Ti 3* it 
is rendered ‘patient,’ while in Ph 4® rb iwteLKh 
v/xwi/istr. ‘ your moderation.’ Yet RV uniformly 
renders imeiKifis ‘ gentle,’ and in Pli 4®, though it 
displaces ‘ moderation ’ by ‘ forbearance,’ it puts 
‘ gentleness ’ in the margin. 

The general idea of the word ‘ iirLeiK'^t * is that 
which is suggested by equity as opposed to strict 
legal justice ; it expresses the quality of consider¬ 
ateness, of readiness to look humanely and reason¬ 
ably at the facts of a case. There is a good 
discussion of it in Trench, Syn. § xliii. : he thinks 
there are no words in English which answer 
exactly to it, the ideas of equity and fairness, 
which are essential to its import, usually getting 
less than justice in the proposed equivalents. As 
opposed to TToaiJTTjs, ‘ meekness,’ it is not easy to 
draw any otlier distinction than that vpa&rrjs is 
more inward and passive, a disposition or habit of 
the mind itself; ‘gentleness,’ is shown 

actively in relation to others. These words are 
found together, as characteristic of Christ, in 
2 Co 10'; iTTielKeia occurs once again in Ac 24^, but 
here lioth AV and KV render it ‘clemency.’ 
‘Gentleness’ in Gal is a- word which 

rather means ‘ goodness * or ‘ kindness.’ The 
corresponding adjective is rendered in various 
places ‘ good,’ ‘ kind,’ ‘ gracious,’ ‘ easy.’ 

The only occurrence of ‘gentleness’ in OT is 
2 S ‘22®®=Ps 18®® ‘Thy gentleness hath made me 
reat.’ The RV keeps ‘ gentleness ’ in the text, 
lit gives ‘condescension ’ in the margin, which is 
much better. It is properly ‘ thy lowliness ’ 
i.e., as Cheyne explains it, ‘ thy fellow-feeling 
with the lowly.’ The key to the meaning is found 
in comparing such passages as Ps 113®'*, Is 57'®, 
Zee 9®, Mt 11®®. The rendering of 2 S 22®® in LXX, 
i} viraKoij aov gc, agrees with the MT 

{r^]l^=:res2wndere = viraKotjeiy). J. Denney. 

OENUBATH (n^ja, cf. Palmyrene naaa, de Vogu6, 
No. 137, VavTj^dO AR Jmo.).—Son of Hadad, the 
fugitive Edomite prince, by the sister of Tahpenea 
queen of the l^haraoh who ruled Egypt at the 
dose of the reign of David and the commencement 
of that of Solomon. Genubath was weaned by 
queen Tahpenes, and brought up in the palace 
among the sons of Pharaoh (1 K IP®* ®®). 

C. F. Burney. 

GEOGRAPHY.— See Palestine, World. 

GEOLOGY OF PALESTINE.— In dealing with 
this subject the name ‘Palestine’ will be taken 
in its widest sense to include both the western 
and eastern sections of country lying on either 
side of the Jordan-Arahah dej)ression, as well 
as the mountainous region of Sinai on the south. 
There ore few countries in which the physical 
features more clearly indicate the internal geo¬ 
logical structure than that we have now to con¬ 
sider ; hence, in dealing with these features under 
distinct heads, we shall have to explain how they 
are dependent on the nature and position of the 
formations of which they are constructed. 

I. Physical Divisions. —The whole region is 
physically divisible into five sections or tracts of 
country, which the student of Scripture 'will find 
to be curiously interwoven with the historical 


events and incidents therein recorded. Indeed 
it may be said that without some knowledge of 
the features of Palestine it is impossible to under¬ 
stand accurately, or to grasp in their full rneaning, 
many of the most important events of Bible his¬ 
tory. Many of the articles in this work will serve 
to illustrate this statement. 

1. 77ic Maritime Plain ,—The first of these 
physical tracts is the Maritime Plain, stretchin" 
along the Mediterranean coast from the Delta or 
the Nile to the base of Carmel, and including the 
land of Philistia and part of Phecnicia. Historic¬ 
ally, ‘the River of Egypt’ {Wady el‘Arish\ a 
waterless dell emptying into Lake Serbonis, should 
be regarded as the western border of Palestine, 
but plwsically it is not of importance. The Mari¬ 
time Plain consists of a series of low, undulating 
hills and wide valleys rising into levels of 300 to 
400 ft. above the sea inwards to the base of the 
central tableland; or, west of Gaza, gradually 
merging into the elevated plain of the Badiet et- 
Tih. It is composed of sand, gravel, and soft 
calcareous sandstone; but considerable areas arc 
covered by a rich brownish loam with exceedingly 
fertile properties, capable of producing wheat and 
other jdants in abundance. Througliout almost 
its whole length the coast is bordered by a range 
of sandliills—sometimes rising to a heignt of 150 
ft.—which are ever moving inland, impelled by 
the westerly winds, except where hindered by 
natural or artificial harriers; the natural barriers 
being streams. North of Carmel, the plain of 
Esdraelon (Sanfft/c Aklca) is the representative of 
the Maritime I’lain of Pliilistia, and it extends 
northwards with a gradually narrowing breadth 
to the mouth of the Nahr cl-Kelb at Beirfit. 
This line of coast was originally decorated with 
palm trees, and gave rise to the name of Phccnicia, 
oy which it is known in ancient history. 

2. The Tableland of Western Palestine and the 
Desert of the 7'ih,~Tlns forms tlie central and 
largest physical district of Palestine, stretching 
from the base of tlie Lebanon to tJie nortliern 
margin of the mountainous region of Sinai. On 
the west it is bounded by the low-lying Maritime 
tract just described, except where tlie bold liead- 
land of Mount Carmel thrusts itself out into the 
very waters of the Mediterranean ; and on the 
east by the deep depression of the Jordan-Arahah 
Valley. Along its centre it consists of an elevated 
plateau of limestone; or, more frequently, of a 
narrow ridge invaded by deep ravines coming up 
from the Maritime Plain on the one hand, and 
from the Jordaiiic Valley on the other. Along 
this ridge runs the main high road from Syria 
to Hebron and the Sinaitic peninsula; and most 
of the important towns, including Safed, Bethel, 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Hebron, are planted on 
this saddle. Some of the higher points rise to 
considerable elevations ranging up to over 3000 
ft.; thus, Jerusalem at the temple area reaches 
2593 ft., and Hebron 3010 ft. above the level of 
the Mediterranean. Towards the south (lat. 3P 
N.) the tableland of southern Judfea broadens out 
into the arid expanse of the Badiet et-Tlh (‘ Desert 
of the wanderings’), whicli stretches southwards 
as far as lat. 29", and is perhaps the least known 
of any part of N. Palestine. It consists of a vast 
expanse of Cretaceous and Nummulite limestone 
breaking off along a high escarpment overlooking 
the plain of Lower Egypt and the Gulf of Suez 
towards the west, and in the opposite direction 
forming the western margin of the^ady el-Arabah 
along a somewhat indented line of limestone cliffs. 
Towards the south the Badiet et-Tth terminates 
in the lofty escarpment of Jcbel Ejmeh, which 
reaches a level of over 6000 ft. aljove the Red Sea, 
and is formed of strata of nearly horizontal lime- 
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stone superimposed on others of Nubian sandstone. 
To the south of this grand rampart of terraced 
strata rise the lofty ridges and peaks of the 
Sinaitic mountains. 

The Badiet et-Tih forms a nearly barren, re¬ 
pulsive, but broken tableland of an average level 
of 4000 ft., with little pasturage except in the 
neighbourhood of a few springs, and along the 
course of the valleys. That it was at a former 
period well watered we have clear evidence in 
the existence of these valleys themselves, some 
of which yield an intermittent supply of water, 
especially those which connect with tlie rivers Jeib 
and Fikreh, which enter the Dead Sea from the 
south. Kadesh-bamea was doubtless situated near 
the eastern margin of the Badiet et-Tih. 

The streams which descend on either hand from 
the tableland of Western Palestine generally have 
their sources in copious springs rising through the 
limestone strata — whicli, being highly porous, 
readily absorb tlie rain or snow wliich falls during 
the winter months. The rain thus imbibed sinks 
down and forms underground reservoirs which feed 
the springs. The valleys are generally bounded 
by steep, sometimes precipitous, banks of lime¬ 
stone ; and, owing to the extraordinary depth of 
the Jordan Valley and its close proximity to the 
sources, the streams descending from the central 
watershed on the east side to enter the Jordan 
or Dead Sea have a very rapid fall. Thus the 
Wady el-Auieh, which has its source at Mezr;lh 
esh-Sherkiyeli at a level of about 3000 ft. above 
the Mediterranean, reaches the Jordan at a depth 
of 1200 ft, below the same plane, having a fall of 
4200 ft. within a distance of 15 miles, tliat is, at 
the rate of 280 ft. per mile. The Kelt (brook 
Cherith?), which rises at Bireh (Beeroth) at a 
height of 2800 ft. and Hows for the most part 
between lofty walls of rock for a distance of 
21 miles, reaches the Jordan at a depth of 1170 
ft. below the Mediterranean level, the fall being 
at the rate of about 190 ft. per mile; and lastly, 
the Wady en-Nar (brook Kidron) rising to the east 
of Jerusalem after flowing through the deep gorge 
of Mar Saba, enters the Dead Sea at a level of 
1290 ft. below that of the sea, and has a total fall 
of a)>out 3692 ft. in 14 miles, being at the rate of 
264 ft. per mile. The streams entering the Medi¬ 
terranean have necessarily a less precipitous course, 
and How with a gentle current on reaching the 
Maritime Plain. Throughout the greater part of 
their extent the hills of Western Palestine are 
very bare of soil, the limestone strata of which 
they are formed being clearly traceable by the 
eye along their Hanks, or cropping out under the 
feet at the summit. But in the valleys where soil 
has accumulated, and especially where there is 
artificial irrigation, the fertility is extraordinary 
and amply rewards cultivation. 

(3) T/ie Jordan - Arabah Valley. — The third 
physical feature is that of the Jordan-Arabah 
V^ley intervening between the tableland of 
Western Palestine and the high plateau of Edom, 
Moab, and the Jauhln. Commencing in Coele- 
Syria at the base of the Lebanon, it ranges south¬ 
wards to the Dead Sea, when it descends to its 
lowest level of 1292 ft, below the surface of the 
Mediterranean, as determined by the officers of 
the Ordnance Survey (see Dead Sea) ; then 
continuing southwards, tlie floor of the valley 
gradually rises to a level of about 640 ft. above 
the same plane at er-Kishy, from which it descends 
with a very gentle slope to the head of the Gulf of 
'Al^abah, of which it torms the physical prolonga¬ 
tion. As already stated (see Arabah), this great 
depression coincides with a line of ‘faulr (or 
fracture of the earth’s crust), along which the 
strata have been vertically elevated on the east 


side, or depressed on the west—a view which can 
be demonstrated at many points by a comparison 
of the strata along the opposite side.s of the valley. 
Thus at the saddle of er-lilshy, above referred to, 
we find the Cretaceous limestone forming the clifl's 
on the west side of the valley, while on the 
opposite side the Edomite clifl’s are composed of 
masses of granite, porphyry, and schist surmounted 
by the Nubian sandstone, which is in turn over- 
lain above Petra, at a level of about 4000 ft., 
by the same Cretaceous limestone of er-Rishy; 
being very nearly the amount of the vertical dis- 

f )lacement of the strata which occurs along the 
ine of fault at this spot. Somewhat similar are 
the relations of the rocks at the southern end of 
the Dead Sea; but along the line of the Jordanic 
Valley towards the Sea of Tiberias the displace¬ 
ment diminishes considerably, so that Cretaceous 
limestones are found forming both sides of the 
valley. The Jordan-Arabah ‘fault* generally 
keeps very close to the base of the dills forming 
the eastern margin of the valley, and numerous 
branching, or parallel, ‘faults’ accompany the 
main line of displacement, at least in the region 
south of the Dead Sea. 

The floor of the Jord.an-Arabah Valley is formed 
of alluvial terraces, gravel, blown sand, and mud 
Hats. The terraces are of various cages, the more 
ancient occupying higher levels; the more recent 
being only a little elevated above the waters of 
the Jordan and Dead Sea. The highest and most 
ancient of the terraces are those seen at Ayfin 
Buweirdeh, occupying a position in the centre of 
the valley about 30 miles S. of the southern end 
of the Dead Sea, and at a level nearly correspond¬ 
ing to that of the Mediterranean. They are 
formed of calcareous marls with fresh- or brackish- 
water shells of the genera Neritinay Melania, 
Melanopsis, etc., and point to a time when the 
waters of a great lake occupied a posUion about 
1300 ft. above the present surface of the Dead 
Sea. This lake must have extended northwards, 
so as to include the whole of the Jordan Valley as 
far as the Lake of Hflleh, a distance of about 200 
miles. Next in importance to the terrace alxive 
described is that whi(di may be recognized all 
round the margin of the Dcaa Sea hollow, known 
os the ‘ Ghor,’ rising about 600 ft. above its surface 
—and formed of saliferous marls with gypsum on 
the west side, and of gravel and sand on the east. 
The salt terrace (Khasm Usd urn) is referable to 
this horizon; and besides this, there are two or 
three distinct terraces at lower levels. The sur¬ 
face of the Sea of Tiberias which lies in the upper 
part of the Jordan Valley is 682 ft. he.low that of 
the Mediterranean, while the Lake of Hflleh rises 
to 7 ft. abom this level. Still proceeding north¬ 
wards the Jordan itself has its source in the 
copious fountains of Banias (Cajsarea Philippi) 
which burst forth, ‘ full grown at birth,’ from the 
base of Mount Hermon, fed by the well-nigh 
perennial snows which crown the dome-shaped 
summit, which, at a height of 10,000 ft. above the 
level of the sea, dominates all objects terrestrial 
a.s far as the eye can reach.* 

(4) Th& Tableland of Edom, Moab, and the 
Jauldn .— This section of country has to some 
extent been described under the head of the 
Arabah (wh. see). Bounded on the west by 
the deep depression above described, it forms the 
western margin of the great Arabian Desert, the 
home of the wandering Bedawtn. Commencing on 
the north at the base of Mount Hermon, it stretches 
as a gradually ascending tableland southwards, 
through the Jauldn and Haurdn (Trachonitis), into 
the ancient kingdoms of Ammon, Moab, and 

* For an account of these springs, see Tristram, Land qf 
Itroa^, 585. 
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Edom. Breaking off along a eteep escarpment or 
Beries of scarps on tlie western side, on overlooking 
the Dead Sea it reaches a level of 3000 ft. above 
the Mediterranean, and farther south at Petra 
rises to still liigher levels. In this latter part of 
its range the cscar[mient is much broken bjr ravines 
which penetrate its sides, and cause repetitions of 
the features along lines of ‘faulting’; but, on 
approaching the head of the Gulf of ’Al^abah, the 
e8carj)ment becomes more consolidated, and the 
granite walls, penetrated by numerous igneous 
dykes of porphyry, basalt, and diorite, rise with 
an abrupt ascent nom tlie Valley of the Arabah to 
levels of bOOO or 6000 ft. above the surface of the 
gulf. Here the intensely red colour assumed by 
tlie rocks has given rise to the name Jehd en-Nur 
(‘ mountain of lire’) which is applied to the heights 
above ’Arabah. At this point the gorge of the 
VVaily el-Tthem offers the only accessible road by 
which the Arabian Desert can be reached from the 
Arabah Valley until we arrive opposite Mount 
Hor {Jchel Jhiroun) at a distance of 45 miles to 
the northward, and this must conscq^uontly have 
been the route by which the Israelites circumvented 
the land of Edom when marching towards the 
plains of Moab on their way to the Promised 
Land;—the more direct way naving been denied 
them by the king of Edom (Nu 20^^*^^). The 
flanks of the tableland are intersected by numerous 
channels of mountain torrents—those to the south¬ 
ward near ‘A^cabah being generally dry, except 
after thunderstorms, when they bring down 
quantities of stones and shingle wiiich they throw 
out in fan-shaped ramps at the mouth of each 
wady. A perennial stream, however, flows through 
the Wady Mftsa at Petra and alon" the Wady 
Haroun. But when we reach the boraers of Moah 
and a region of greater rainfall to the northward, 
streams become more frequent and copious, and 
the Uossi, Kerat, the Arnon (dfq/ift), and Zerl^a 
Ma'in {Gallirhoe), together with numerous smaller 
brooks, descend the slopes into the Dead Sea from 
perennial springs. 

The southern portion of this tableland within 
the limits here imposed is made of very ancient 
formations, consisting of granite, schist, porphyry, 
and other igneous roetks which pass, in a northerly 
direction towards I’etra, below great masses of 
red and variegated sandstone of, perhaps, two 
geological ages, the Carboniferous and Cretaceous. 
These sandstones often rise in courses of cyclopian 
masonry above the granitic base ; sometimes form¬ 
ing terraces, sometimes truncated pyramids, or 
rampart-like breastworks, of which Mount Hor 
offers a striking example. These sandstone strata 
line the flanks of the escarpment to some, not well- 
determined, point in the Jordan Valley north of the 
Dead Sea; but they are everywhere superimposed 
by the white calcareous strata of Cretaceous age 
which gradually descend northwards from the 
Edomite plateau to the bed of the Jordan itself, 
and constitute the sides of the Jordanic Valley to 
the margin of the Sea of Galilee. 

The region of the Jaulfln and Ilaurdn, which in 
some sense forms a continuation of the Moabite 
plateau, is an elevated plain formed altogether of 
sheets of basaltic lava, from the surface of which 
rise the truncated cones of extinct volcanoes, 
generally clothed >¥1111 forests of oak. It is 
altogether uncertain at what period the volcanic 
fires became extinct, but it . seems probable that it 
was not later than the close of the Pleistocene, or 
Glacial period, and was therefore synchronous 
■with the CTadual recession of the waters of the 

f reat Jordan Valley lake; the proximity of water 
eing necessary to volcanic activity. On the other 
hand, the relations of the lava streams, both in 
this region and in the vicinity of the Dead Sea, to 


the Cretaceous strata, make it clear that the period 
of greatest volcanic action was long posterior to the 
age of these rocks themselves, and may be referred 
to that of the Pliocene. There is, moreover, no 
evidence that these volcanoes were in active 
eruption during the period of the early occupation 
of tne country by man. 

(5) The Sinaitic Peninsula. —In marked contrast, 
both as regards form and colour, to the plateaux 
and terraces of Western Palestine and the Badiet 
et-Tih, characterized by greyish and yellowish 
tints, is the mountainous region of Sinai lying 
between the two arms of the Red Sea, and bounded 
alon" the northern margin by the escarpment of 
the Cretaceous and Nummulite limestones of Jebol 
Ejmeli above described. Here we find ourselves in 
presence of a group of noble mountains, crowned by 
peaks and serrated ridges, traversed by broad 
sinuous valleys which form the highways by which 
the traveller must find his way, and which are now 
generally dry, though once the channels of rivers 
and streams. The Sinaitic mountains are formed 
of rocks amongst the most ancient in the world, 
and referable to the Archaean age ; and, as they are 
bare and destitute of verdure, they rise above the 
vallej^s in naked walls rich in their natural colour¬ 
ing of red, purple, and blue. It is only along the 
valleys that the green of verdure is seen, owing to 
the growth of small scrub and desert flowers, with 
groups of palms and tamarisks around the springs of 
water. These rescue the region from the reproach 
of utter barrenness, and allow the Arab to pitch hia 
camp, and oven to pasture his flocks of sheep and 
goats. The mountain summits rise to high eleva¬ 
tions. At the head of the group stands the twin- 
peaked Jebel Katharina, reaching a height of 8551 ft. 
above the sea; next, Jebel Umm Shomer, 8449 ft.; 
then Jebel Mdsa (the traditional Mount Sinai), 7373 
ft.; and Jebel SerbM, which though not the highest 
is certainly the most striking of tne series, because 
of its isolated position and serried outline; its 
summit reaches an elevation of 6734 ft. above the 
Gulf of Suez.* Standing on the summit of Sinai, 
the scene is most striking and impressive. The 
tumultuous assemblage of peaks and serrated 
ridges formed of rocks of granite and porphyry, 
whose natural reddish tints have been deepened 
and intensilied by the powerful rays of the sun; 
the profound gorges and valleys walled in by 
lofty clifl’s of naked rock ; the absence of trees 
and verdure, except along the floors of the valleys, 
—all tend to impress the beholder with the convic¬ 
tion that he is iicro gazing on the face of nature 
under one of her most savage forms, in which the 
ideas of solitude, waste, and desolation contend 
with those of awe and admiration. This assem¬ 
blage of peaks and ridges is bounded towards the 
east and west by the deep depressions of the Gulfs 
of Suez and 'Ai^abah ; towards the north, distant 
glimpses of the tableland of the Tih are obtained; 
while the mountains of Edom, rising beyond the 
Gulf of 'Arabah and the valley of the Arabah, 
bound the view in the direction of the great Desert 
of Arabia. 

II. Geological Formations.— The formations 
of which the above tracts of country are composed 
range from the most ancient to the most recent;— 
but with wide gaps in the general succession as 
determined in other repons. For example, we have 
no representatives of the Cambrian, Silurian, 
Devonian, Permian, Triassic, or Jurassic forma¬ 
tions, all of which are well developed in the British 
Islands; and we are therefore driven to the con- 

*The elevations were determined by the officers of the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai. The height of Jebel MUsa, calculated 
by Mr. R. Laurence from Suez by aneroid, was 7686 ft., and 
from 'A^bidi was 7696 ft., both over those of the Ordnance 
Survey, out probably less reliable. (See Hull, Mowni Seir, 48 ). 
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elusion that Palestine presented conditions unsuited 
to the deposition of strata during tliese periods ; or 
else that beds belonging to one or more of these 
periods having been deposited, had afterAvards been 
removed by denuding agencies; but this is the less 
probable supposition. 

The general succession of the formations present 
in Palestine is as follows in descending order:— 


Recent 


Geolooioal Formations. 

1. Sandhills and Desert sands. 

2. Alluvial deposits of the Jordan and other 

streams. 


From Pluvial 
to Pliocene . 


Raised sea-beaches; sand and gravel with 
sheila. 

Calcareous marls, saliferous beds, sand and 
gravel forming terraces in the Jordan- 
Arabah Valley ; old Lake beds in Arabia- 
Petraea. 


More Recent 1 

Volcanic y Basalt, dolerite, tuff, etc. 
rocks. . ] 


Eocene 


(1. Calcareous Sandstone of PhlllstiaC?). 
I 2 . Nummulito limestone series. 


Cretaceous limestone with marls, etc. 
^reiaoeoue . -^ 2 . ‘ Nubian sandstone.’ 

Lower Carbon- jl. Wady Nash limestone. 
iferous . (2. Desert sandstone and conglomerate. 

Volcanic Scries i Agglomerates, beds of lava, ashes, and tuff 
volcanic iienes of indeterminate age. 


f Granitic gneiss, granite, hornblendic and 
Archman . -( other schists; dykes of diorite, porphyry, 
1. etc. 

(rt) Archman. — These rocks are found only 
amongst the Sinaitic and Edomite mountains, and 
are considered to be the representatives of the 
crystalline mas.ses which come to the surface from 
beneath the Nubian sandstone at the First Cataract 
of the Nile. They lie at the base of all the forma¬ 
tions in this part of tlie world, and have been re¬ 
ferred by Fraas to the Archman period.* They 
consist of hornblendic, chloritic, and talcose schists 
of the Wadis Nash, Sarabit, and Fcirhn, underlain 
by reddish and greyish granite and gneiss. Tliese 
rocks are penetrated by innumerable dykes and 
ridgms of red felstonc-jiorphyry, diorite, and basalt, 
of later, but indeterminate, age ; except that they 
are more ancient than the Nubian sandstone of 
the Cretaceous period, or the Desert sandstone of 
the Carboniferous. 

{b) Volcanic Series. —To the period of these dykes 
may be referable the stratified lavas, tuffs, and 
agglomerates of the Wadv Haroun and Jebel eah- 
STiomrah (or Sliomar) Avliich form the basement 
beds east of the Dead Sea,f and are overlain by the 
Desert sandstone. Magnificent sections of ag¬ 
glomerate and igneous intrusions are laid open in 
the Wady el-Hessi, near es-Safieh, but their age is 
indeterminate beyond the fact that they are later 
than the Archaean and earlier than the Cretaceous 
or Carboniferous periods. 

(c) Carboniferous Beds. — One of the most re¬ 
markable discoveries amongst the geological series 
of Palestine was that of Carboniferous rocks in the 
Wady Nash by II. Bauerman in 1868,^ afterwards 
extended to the eastern bank of the Dead Sea at 
Lebruj, near es-Safieh, by the Expedition of the 
PEFin 1883-84.§ The formation consists of red, 
purple, and variegated sandstone, which the writer 
lias named ‘the Desert sandstone* below, sur¬ 
mounted by blue limestone containing shells and 
corals of Carboniferous limestone species, such as 
Spirifer striatus^ S. attenuatus^ Productus scabri- 
culuSf Orthis michelini, Svringopora ramulosa^ 
Fenestclla plehia (?), and others. The occurrence 
of these strata in two widely-separated localities 


• Aua dem Orient, p. 7. 

t ‘ Phys. Geol. Arabia Petrsea,’ Mem. PBF, p. 87. 
j Quart. Joum. Geol. Soe. vol. xxv. p. 17. 

I Mem. Geol. Ar<d>. Petr, and Paieet. p. 47. 


suggests the idea that they once occupied an ex¬ 
tended and connected area, and have subsequently 
been dissevered by denudation. That the lime¬ 
stone is a marine deposit formed over the floor of 
the sea during a period of submergence, is shown by 
the names of the fossils above quoted, which are all 
of marine species and genera. The.se fragmental 
tracts may only bo relics of a formation which in¬ 
cluded the upper division of the Carboniferous 
system, but which has been subsequently removed 
by denuding agencies. 

(d) Cretaceous Beds ; Nubian Sandstone CXns&QV- 
ger).—In the absence of several formations whicli 
m Europe and the British Isles succeed the Car¬ 
boniferous, the Cretaceous strata are found in 
Arabia Petreea resting on an eroded surface of the 
older formations above described, whether of Car¬ 
boniferous or of Archaean age. The formation is, 
however, only found represented by its upper 
members; the lower, belonging to the stages 
Neocomian, Urgonian, Aptian, and Albian not 
being here represented. Notwithstanding this 
hiatus, the Cretaceous is the most important of all 
the formations of Palestine, stretching from the 
southern margin of the Badiet et-Tih to the 
Lebanon, and forming lar^e tracts of the great 
Arabian desert east of the Jordan-Arabah depres¬ 
sion. It is represented by two divisions; the 
loAver or Nubian sandstone (Cenomanian of D’Or- 
bigny) the equivalent of our ‘ Upper Greensand,* 
and by the Cretaceous limestone and marl, the 
equivalents of our Chalk and Chalkmarl (Senonian 
and Turonian). The Nubian sandstone consists of 
red and variegated, rather soft sandstone with a 
conglomerate of small pebbles of quartzite, CTanite, 
porphyry, and jasper at its base. Its thickness is 
exceedingly variable, owing to the irregularities of 
the floor of older rocks over which it was deposited, 
and its only fossils are fragments of plants at rare 
intervals. All along the escarpment 0 / the Tth 
from the Wady Hamr to the Gulf of 'AVabah it 
underlies tlie white limestones and marls of the 
upper Cretaceous beds, and along the flanks of the 
great western escarpment from ‘A^abah to the 
northern end of the Dead Sea and beyond it is 
interposed between the crystalline rocKS and the 
same calcareous strata.* On approaching the 
Sinaitic mountains, the Nubian and Desert sand¬ 
stones may bo observed in isolated masses capping 
the Archrean rocks; sometimes rising from tlieir 
bases in truncated pyramids; and in the Wady 
el-*Ain, which is a continuation of the Wady 
Zelagah, one of the most remarkable old river 
courses in the peninsula, the walls of Nubian 
sandstone rise on either hand to a height of several 
hundred feet above the floor.t But it is in the 
Wady MClsa at Petra that this formation is displayed 
to best advantage, llising in nearly vertical walls 
from the floor of the valley and its branches, the 
sandstone has formed the material out of which the 
tombs and temples have been sculptured in various 
forms of architecture, displaying marvellous varie¬ 
ties of colour in yellow, orange, red, and purple 
shades, Avhich have called forth the admiration of 
all travellers (see Petra). These colours are due 
to the presence of various mineral pigments, of 
which oxides of iron, manganese, and possibly 
copper, are the most abundant. 

llie Nubian sandstone is probably a lacustrine 
deposit laid down over the noor of a vast inland 
lake, the boundaries of which, owing to extensive 
geological changes, it is now impossible to define 
except at distjmt intervals. One portion of this 
boundary was undoubtedly formed of the rocks of 
the Sinaitic group of mountains; other portions 

* Except where carboniferous or volcanic beds are present. 

t A view of this gorge is given in the frontispiece of Hull’s 
Mmunt Seir. 
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may be discovered in Central Africa ; and the lake 
itself may have been connected with the Cretace¬ 
ous ocean in the direction of the Mediterranean.* 
The formation was accumulated from the waste 
of granitic and piiitonic rocks forming the sur¬ 
rounding lands now partly submerged beneath 
the waters of the ocean. 

(e) Cretaceous Limestone. — This great series of 
calcareous strata immediately succeeds the Nubian 
sandstone ; and as it is altogether a marine deposit, 
it must have been formed over the bed of the ocean 
after a general subsidence and submergence of the 
region occupied by the lacustrine waters of the 
previous period. The lower beds are chiefly formed 
of white calcareous marls succeeded by harder 
limestone strata with bands of siliceous chert or 
flint. The following section taken in the Wady 
el-Hessi, at the S.E. border of the Badiet et- 
Tth, will serve to give a general idea of the 
character of the lower portion of the forma¬ 
tion. (1) Lowest beds; — light-blue calcareous 
marl, passing downwards into dark-blue clay with 
selenite, 250 ft. thick ; (2) soft white limestone, 
with rare bands of chert, 200 ft.; (3) hard silice¬ 
ous limestone witli numerous bands of chert, 
forming the top of the clifl*, about 200 ft. thick. 
Fine sections are also laid open on ascending the 
flanks of the escarpment overlooking the basin of 
the Dead Sea (the *Ghor’) on the eastern side, of 
which Lartet gives the details.f TJie total thick¬ 
ness of the Cretaceous limestone series may reach 
800 to 1000 ft., and amongst the fossil forms the 
following may be cited: Ammonites Luynesi^ 
A. rhotatrmrgensis^ Pholadomya Luynesi^ Ostrea \ 
Mermetif O. flabellata^ Hippiirites^ etc. Forami- 
niferat visible only under the microscope, doubt¬ 
less are abundantly present. 

Building Stone. — The uppermost beds of the 
Cretaceous limestone yield an excellent building 
stone which has been used in the construction of 
the buildings in and about Jerusalem, including 
the walls of the temple. The stone has been 
extracted from the large quarries and caverns near 
the Damascus gate. The rock is hard, compact, 
and delicately coloured, capable not only of fur¬ 
nishing largo blocks such as may be seen at the 
‘Wailing Place of the Jews,’ but of being worked 
into ornaments and .smaller objects of use, and of 
receiving a polish. Fraas gives the following 
section of the beds in descending order at this 
spot t 

1. Craie blanche (Senonien). 

2. fitage sup6rieure des Hippurites (‘ Misseli ’). 

3. Etage ini^rieure des Hippurites (‘ Melekeh ’). 

4. Zone of A mmonites rhotomargensis (Turonian). 
No. 2 (‘Misseh’) of the above section affords the 
principal building stone, and is 16 ft. in thickness; 
and Sir C. W. Wilson has shown that the reser¬ 
voirs, sepulchres, and cellars under and around the 
city are excavated in the soft beds of No. 3 
(‘Melekeh’) underlying the firmer beds of the. 
‘ Misseh,* which form the platforms for the build¬ 
ings. § 

(/) Lower Eocene Bed^; NumimiUte Limestone, 
—This formation, though belonging to the Tertiary 
division of the geological series, immediately 
succeeds the Cretaceous limestone just described, 
and bears so general a resemblance to it that to¬ 
gether they appear to constitute one great cal¬ 
careous formation, incapable of separation. This 
apparent continuity is, however, illusory, as has 

* In North Africa tlie boundary lay nlonj? tho northern base 
of the Aha{fjfttr Mountains in lat. 25* N. and ttn 3 Morocco Atlas 
on the north, as the present writer has shown elsewhere; ‘Oeo- 
lo^cal History of K^^ypt and the Nile Valley,’ Trans. Viet. Inst. 
rol, xxiv. p. 807 (with Map). 

t Voyage d’exploration^ p. 70, fijf. 6. 

i Aus asm Orient, p. 64. 

I Ordnance Survey oS Jerusalem. 


been shown by Zittel in the case of Egypt and 
the Nubian Desert; and a detailed survey would 
doubtless have the result of showing that the two 
formations are disconnected by an unconformity, 
however slight. The latest explorer of the geo¬ 
logical features of Palestine, Dr. Blanckenkom, is 
clearly of opinion that the two formations are 
capable of separation ; * and Lartet had previously 
expressed the same view. 

The Nummulite limestone is but sparingly repre¬ 
sented in Palestine. It forms the southern slopes 
of part of the Lebanon,+ is found capping Movint 
Carmel, and occurs in isolated masses at Sehastieh 
(Samaria), Nablfls (Shechem), and the vicinity of 
Jeru.salem. It also overspreads a large tract or the 
western Tih plateau, as it has been identified by 
its characteristic fossils in the limestone dills 
which overlook the Isthmus of Suez, but its inland 
limits remain to be determined with any degree of 
accuracy. 

The lower beds of the formation consist of white 
marls and chalky limestone with NurmnuliteSf sur¬ 
mounting the harder beds of Cretaceous age : these 
are succeeded by white limestones with oands of 
flint, resembling those of the latter period ; and, as 
Lartet has pointed out, tliis general resemblance 
causes mucli uncertainty in the discrimination of 
the two formations on the spot. TJie Nummulite 
limestone is an oceanic deposit laid down under 
similar conditions of deposition to those of the 
Cretaceous beds, hut with an interval of slight 
disturbance and movement in tho floor of the sea. 
The fossils are distinctly of Tertiary genera and 
species. 

(^) Urmer Eocene ? Calcareous Sandstone of Phil- 
istia .—This formation is frequently laid open in 
small sections between Beersheba and Jaffa, and in 
the Plain of Philistia. It consists of soft yellowish 
calcareous sandstone; but its relations to the Creta¬ 
ceous and Nummulite beds are unknown, as the 
junction has not been observed. The writer lias 
provisionally assigned these strata to the Upper 
Eocene stage, for reasons which are too much in¬ 
volved to be stated at length here.J No fossils 
were noticed in the sandstone ; and it is only right 
to observe that Blanckenkom considers it to be of 
post-Tertiary or Diluvial origin. Its real age is 
one of those points remaining to bo determined 
by future exploration. 

(A) Miocene Period .—This epoch in tlie geological 
history of Palestine is unrepresented by any 
known strata; yet it was one of the greatest im¬ 
portance as regards the development of the physical 
features of this region, and, it may be aaded, of 
that of the whole basin of the Mediterranean and 
surrounding districts. The Miocene was the great 
land-forming epoch, during which the general out¬ 
lines of the existing land surfaces were finally 
determined, and the relative areas of land and sea 
were constituted as they exist to this day. Down 
to the close of the preceding Eocene epoch the 
whole of Palestine, including the Lebanon and the 
Great Desert east of the Arabah, formed the bed 
of the ocean, the only emergent portions being the 
Sinaitic mountain-tops; tdl to the northward, 
eastward, and westward as far as the borders of 
the Atlas mountains, was overspread by the waters 
of the ocean. But with the close of the Eocene 
period a great physical cliange set in. Owing to 
contraction ancl movements in the crust, the sea¬ 
bed wa.s elevated into land in the tracts bordering 
tho Great Sea. Mountains, such as the Lebanon, 
were upraised; the strata were bent, folded, and 
fi.s.surcd; and amongst the greatest of these fissures 

* * Entstehung u. Ocachichte d. Todten Meeree,’ZDPF(189C). 

t Carl Dieuer, Der Libanon. 

t These reasons are stated in the Mem. 'Ph^'S. QeoL Arabia 
Petnea,’ p. 04. 
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was that of the Jordan-Arabah Valley, alons which 
the tableland of Edom and Moab was elevated 
into land. In a word, all the main physical 
features of the region here being passed under 
review had their first inception; and although 
they have been somewhat modilied during succeed¬ 
ing periods, these modifications have not materi¬ 
ally altered the main outlines of the land, liiver 
channels have been originated and deepened, and 
the land-surfaces have been somewhat eroded and 
worn down, but the main features remain as they 
were at the close of the Miocene period. These 
terrestrial changes occupied, without doubt, a 
vast length of geological tune. 

(i) Pliocene to Pluvial, —The deposits referable 
to this period consist of raised beaclies on the areas 
bordering the Mediterranean and lied Seas, and 
the terraces of the Jordan-Arabali Valley; these 
latter having been already described, our observa¬ 
tions here will be conlinea to the old sea-terraces. 

After tlie great emergence and elevation of land 
areas which had taken place during the preceding 
Miocene period, there appears to have been a 
subsidence to the extent of at least 220 or 230 ft. 
around the shores of the Mediterranean and Ked 
Seas. The escarpments bordering the Delta of 
the Nile, and tliose of the Till an<l Western Tales- 
tine, again became sea-clifls, with beaches at tlieir 
base, while the waters of the Mediterranean and 
lied Seas commingled along tlie Isthmus of Suez. 
The amount of the submergence, as above stated, 
is demonstrated in the clearest manner by the 
occurrence of old sea-beaches both in Egypt and 
Palestine, at or about this level; of which the 
most remarkable is that known as ‘ Praas’ beach,* 
at Jebel Mokattam, above Cairo, and again at the 
Great Pyramhl jdatform nearGliizeh. This occurs 
at a level of 220 ft. above the sea, and is char¬ 
acterized by beds of .sand and gravel with marine 
sliells, some of wJiich are extinct species, while 
others are still living in the Red Sea ; the clitls of 
lime.stone are also penetrated by numerous borings 
of Teredo. Similar beds of gravel >vith shells may 
be ohserved on the eastern margin of the Gulf of 
Suez, as well as in the Arabah Valley up to a 
level of nearly 200 ft. above the Gulf of’Arabah. 
But the most important case is that occurring in 
the valley of the Sheriah at Tell Abu Hareireh, 
east of Gaza, at a level of 200 to 220 ft. above the 
Mediterranean on both sides of the stream—a 
level corresponding to that of the raised beach 
above Cairo. Here the terrace lies in a hollow 
formed in the ‘ calcareous sandstone of Philistia,* 
which is clearly of older date than the shelly 
gravels of the raLsed beach; the following is the 
section in descending order;— 

ft. In. 

1. IjOam.6 0 thick. 

2. Soft caloareouB sandstone In thin layers 10 0 „ 

3. Beds of shells (chiefly costs) . . .06,, 

4 . Soft calcareous sandstone, with small 

pebbles of flint and oyster shells .60,, 

5. Biver-ljed; hard calcareous sandstone 

(thickness unknown) . . . (over) 2 0 „ 

The shells in bed No. 8 consist of the genera Turritella, 
Dentalium, Artemis, Pecien, Cardiuin, Ostrea, and spines of 
Jichinut.* 

All along the lower parts of the Maritime Plain 
extending for several miles inland from Jaffa, and 
rising from 200 to 300 ft., shelly sands and beds of 
gravel may be observed; and again inland from 
Beirflt this ancient sea-bed may be observed at 
intervals, varying in character and composition, as 
at Ramleh, Lydda (Ludd) and Lokandel el-Motram 
In the valley oetween Beirflt and tlie western spurs 
of the Lebanon, where it consists of conglomerate of 

**Qeol. Arab. Petrssa, etc.,' p. 74. A figure showing the 
relations of this raised beach to the calcareous sandstone is 
shown, ib. p. 04. 


water-worn pebbles of limestone, and may be refer¬ 
able to the later Pliocene age. The more recent 
sea-beaches, formed during the rising of the beds 
in the Pleistocene age, occupy lower levels, and are 
characterized by Mediterranean forms, such as 
Pectumulus violascens, Purpura hemasto7nay and 
Mtirex hrandariSy etc. 

The submergence of the Palestine and adjoin¬ 
ing areas, after the present land-surface had been 
determined, and subsequent re-elevation to exist¬ 
ing levels, is therefore clearly determined by the 
above instances of old sea-margins. Meanwhile, 
in the region of the Jordan-Arabah depression, 
corresponding changes had been going on, result¬ 
ing in the formation of terraces at various levels 
from that of the outer sea to the present margins 
of the inland lakes, but in time extending into the 
Pleistocene (or Pluvial) period ; with some account 
of which, as far as it concerns the Palestine area, 
our review of the geological history of this region 
properly ends. 

(j) Pluvial to Recent .—The general refrigera¬ 
tion of the climate in the northern hemisphere 
referable to the Glacial epoch, which was accom¬ 
panied in the temperate zone by accumulations of 
snow and the advance of glacial ice, did not leave 
Palestine altogether unall'ected; on the contrary, 
it has left indelible traces on its physical features. 
We know through the observations of several 
travellers, commencing with Sir J. D. Hooker, 
that there are old glacier moraines in the Lebanon 
at a level of 4000 ft. above the sea, and that one 
of the principal Kroiyps of old cedars is planted on 
a large moraine.* 'Ilio presence of glaciers in the 
fjebanon being thus established, wo necessarily 
infer the existence of a climate resembling ratlier 
that of the Caucasus and the Alps than that of the 
present day; perliaps we may say that the mean 
annual temperature, which is now about 70“ Fahr., 
was at this epoch of extreme cold about 55“ or 00“, 
and a correspondingly lower temperature extended 
over all the countries to the south of the Lebanon.f 
A further inference may bo drawn, namely, that 
the rainfall all over Palestine, and extending into 
the Sinaitic peninsula, was considerably larger 
than at present, and the evaporation less rapid ; 
and tlie general result would be tliat the present 
rivers and streams would have been larger, and 
valleys which, like those of the Badiet el-Iih, are 
now destitute of streams, were channels for running 
water. It may be readily conceived that, when 
the perennial snows of the Lebanon were melting 
during the spring and summer, the waters of the 
Jordan were swollen far beyond their present limits, 
and that the surface of the Dead Sea, now retained 
at its present low level by the equalization of river 
supply and evaporation, must have risen to a limit 
far above that of the present day. We cannot, 
therefore, feel surprise at the evidences of former 
greater levels of the ‘Jordan-Valley lake* afforded 
by the terraces rising hundreds oi feet above the 

resent surface of the Dead Sea, which have been 

escribed; they were the necessary result of 
greater influx of waters from streams, and of 
smaller evaporation, due to the humidity of the 
atmosphere and decreased temperature in the 
climate as compared with that of the present day. 
As the glacial conditions of the Pleistocene epoch 
passed away, and tliose of the present day gradu¬ 
ally came into operation by a corresponding process 
in an opposite direction, the lakes and streams 
would naturally assume their present limits, or in 
some instances actually disappear. E. Hm^L. 

* ‘ On the Cedars of Lebanon,' Nat, Hist, Rev. 1802; Hooker's 
original observations have been conflruiod by Tristram and 
Lartet. 

t Fraas supposes there were glaciers amongst the mountains 
of Binai, but the present writer was unable to recognize any 
clear evidence in support of this view in 1888>84. 
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GEORGIAN VERSION.^ See Version. 

GEPHYRUN {T€(f>vpo()v). —A city captured by 
Judas MaccabsBUs, 2 Mac 12^^. AV, perhaps rightly 
accentuatiTig 7 e(/>L'/jouj/(infin. of 7e0i'/)6£4;),tr. ‘hewent 
also about to make a bridge to a certain city.’ liV 
has ‘ he also fell upon a certain city Gephyrun,* and 
appends marginal note, ‘ The relation between the 
names Gephyrun and Caspin is unknown, and 
perhaps tlie Greek text is corrupt. Compare 
Gcphrun, the name of a city of Gilead mentioned 
by Polybius, V. Ixx. 12, ancf Caspar^ 1 Mac 
Jos. {Ant. XII. viii. 5) gives the name as Kphron. 
The site is unknown. 

GER (iJ) is a lleb. term which in A V is generally 
rendered ‘stranger.’ The fact tliat the same tr“ 
is adopted also for other words whose proper 
equivalent is ‘foreigner,’ creates needless con¬ 
fusion, which might be avoided either by leaving 

Sr, which is a technical term, untranslated, or 

V translating it ‘protected stranger.’ Driver 
{Deut. p. 12()) suggests that tlie renderin|» might 
uniformly be ‘sojourner* (so frequently in KV), 
which would preserve tlie connexion in EV with the 
verb ‘sojourn’ ("lu) in such passages as Gn 12**> 19“ 
47S Is 52^. 

In opposition to the nokhri, who is often a mere jyassiyig 
■tranjfer (‘thou earnest hut j^'esterrlay,’ 2 S 1520), the gir, while 
not homeboni, is a tonipolar}^ dweller in the land (Gn 23'^ 
[1*1 2^'inh of Abraham at Hebron ; Ex 222 (J] of Moses In the 
desert, IS** [El to explain the name Gerehom ; flg. of J", Jer 14'^; 
of l 8 ra«'l lr> Egypt, Gn 1518, Ex 222i 23» fall JE], Lv 1984 {H], Dtl 0 l» 
23®; more fremiently of gMm in Israel {e.g. 2 S 1 ^ an Amalekite, 
cf. Jos 883- 38 [E] 209 [p]^ Ih 141 ). The LXX, which twice trans¬ 
literates "13 (Aram. -|V3) by Ex 1219, is 141 , uses xapoixot 

11 times to tr. "13 and 10 times for Sir’ll!!. wApetxcf answers to 
the classiciil pLitotKoi (which is not ustvl by EXX except in 
Jer 208 and not at all in NT). /jLiraxof designated a resident in a 
community who had not the same rights as a native citizen. As 

occupies a position intcnnedinte between n*i|^ (native) and 
(foreigner), so does fjttroixoe between u«rT 0 ( or trck/rtjf and 
Of course the furtixof was from one point of view a 
foreigner, and might be called ; hence el iTiHfi/utMvvrtf litet Is 
in Ac 17^ rightly applied to the uheixoi at Athens, rupeixet 
appears In NT in same sense as in LXX (Ac 78- 29, Eph 2i9, 
11* 211). The itnet xotl wxpetxet of Eph 21® is specially Instructive; 
It answers exactly to the peregrini atque incoltv of Cic. de OJlc. 
1. 84. 

The gSr in the oldest time is a stranger who 
dwells under the protection of a family or a tribe 
to which lie does not belong. He is not necessarily 
a non-Israelite. In Dt 18® Jg 17^'“ 19^ the term is 
fy)plied to Levites (sec Driver and Moore, ad loc.). 
Ilie position of tlie gSr in Israel is illustrated by 
W. R. Smith from the precisely analogous institu¬ 
tion of the jdr among the Arabs. He lives in the 
midst of tlie community personally free, but pos¬ 
sessed of no political rights. He has left his own 
kin, it may be on account of a feud, or simply in 
order to benefit himself, and has cast himself upon 
the protection of a powerful chief or clan in his 
new dwellingj)lace. The institution is still known 
in Arabia {OTJG^ 342n.). 

In return for the protection accorded him the 
gSr had services to render. He was not indeed a 
slave (Micah’s Levite not only enjoyed personal 
freedom but received wages, Jg 17^“, Gn 29^®, 
Dt 24*^), but his lot was at times hard enough 
(cf. Gn Jacob’s complaint of his treatment 
by Laban). Nothing e^udences the precarious 
[losition of the gSr better than the frequent OT 
exhortations to act justly by him Dt 24” 27”, 
to show him kindness Dt 10” 20”, to refrain from 
oppressing him Ex 22-^ 23“ (both JE), Lv 19*® (H), 
l5t 24”, Jer 7®, Zee 7”. Hence jirobably also the 
repeated injunction that he was to enjoy the 
SaWth rest Ex 20” 23” (both JE), Dt6”. 

A man might be the gSr of a king or of the chief 
of a clan rather than of the whole community. 
A typical instance of this is found in David’s 


relation to Achish of Gath. The Phil, lords will 
have nothing to do Muth ‘ these Hebrews ’(IS 29“). 
David as the gSr of Achish was expected to make 
the interests of his patron his own (IS 27”’), and in 
)articular to go to war along with him even against 
lis native country (28^®"-). 

A whole clan or tribe might be gSrim (Jos 9 the 
Gibeonites, 2S 4“ the Bcerothites; and even Israel 
in Egypt is described as a gcr Gn 15”, Ex 22-^ 23® 
[all JEJ, Lv 19*” (H), Dt 10” 23®). In such cases, 
.al.so, services had to be rendered in return for 
protection {e.g. by Jacob’s family according to their 
occupation Gn 47®, by the Giheonites in hewing 
wood and drawing water Jos 9“’, by the Israelites 
in the building of cities Ex 1”' ). It frequently 
happened that these grrun, were ultimately 
absorbed into the tribe whose protection they 
had invoked. See Eoreigner, and cf. Kuonen, 
liel. hr. i. 182 f. 

There were also gSrim of a god or a temple, who 
acted as l€p6dov\oL in return for the protection 
accorded by the deity or the sanctuary. Evidence 
of this is furnished by such I’licen. proper names as 
Ger’ashtart (see Ashtoreth, p. 168“), Gerinel]>art, 
etc. (cf. the i?3 of Ps 5* 15* 6D, and see Clieyne, 
ad loc., and W. R. Smith, ES p. 77 IF.). The 
Giheonites may have belonged to this class, and 
the list of ‘Nethinim’ (Ezr 2”®^-=:Neh 749ff*) con¬ 
tains many names of unquestionably foreign origin 
(Wellh. Iholeg. 225 n.). 

The close connexion which subsisted in the 
popular imagination between ea(*h land and its 
gO(X demanded that whoever settled there must 
serve the tutelary deity (2 K the story of 

the Assyr. colonists of Samaria). Hence the 
Sabbath rest (Ex 20” 23”, Dt 5*^*) is not onl;^ a 
privilege enjoyed by the gSr, but an obligation 
imposed upon him. On the other band, we read 
of Solomon (and it corresponds with the cosmo¬ 
politan character of liis policy) that ho built 
sanctuaries at Jerus. for a number of foreign 
deities (1 K IP*-)- These were donl^tlesa intended 
to serve, not only for his wives, hut for others 
belonging to foreign nationalities wlio had been 
attracted to his cai)ita], and who may have had, 
as in later times (Neh 13”), their own quarttT of 
the city. In like manner, the Israelites Avho had 
bazaars at Damascus (1 K 20'”) jirob. erecte<l altars 
built of eartli from the land of Israel (cf. 2 K 6”), 
and maintained the worsliip of .1" side by side with 
that of the Syrian gods. Solomon’s example was 
copied by Ahab for tlio benelit of his wife and of 
the Tynans and Zidonians 'who would frequent 
his court (1 K 1(3*^‘“'-)- 

This syncretism in worship and tolerance of 
dissent from the national religion, which were 
greatly favoured by the existence of a multitude 
of local saucLiiaries, received a check through the 
introduction of the Dcutcronomic legislation with 
its central sanctuary, hut far more through the 
enactments of the I’riests’ Code (P). The ideas 
introduced in Dt of Israel as a holy people, and of 
the land as not to he ‘defiled’ (21^**), lea logically 
to the concln.sion that the gSr who sojourned in 
Israel must conform as far as possible to the same 
regulations as the covenant people. Accordingly, 
we meet with an extension Doth of the privileges 
and the duties of the gSr. Tn D, indeea, matters 
are not carried so far as in I’. In Dt 14®^ the gSr 
is allowed to eat tlie flesh of an animal that has 
died of itself, acc. to Lv 17” he is defiled no less 
than the Isr. by such an act. On the other hand, 
no difForence is recognized between Isr. and gSr 
in the following particulars The gSr is to par¬ 
ticipate in the Pcast of Weeks (Dt lG”**)f of Taber¬ 
nacles (16”**)> bi the olFering of first-fruits (26”), 
the Sabbath rest (6”, cf. Ex 20” 23”, JE), the 
tithes (14®®^), the gleanings of the field, etc. 
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(24i9flr.)^ and he is to have equal justice done to 
him (24^*). 

The exile helped to draw the bonds of union 
closer between Israelite and g6r^ both alike beinv; 
now strangers in a strange land. lienee in Ezk 47“^** 
we lind the same provision made for both in the 
ideal division of the land. On the other hand, in 
addition to the keeping of the Sabbath, we are 
probably safe to infer that circumcision was con¬ 
sidered W Ezekiel to be obligatory for the gSr (cf. 
Ezk 44®'^” where uncircumciscd * in heart ’ and * in 
flesh* are parallel terms). Deutero-lsaiah antici¬ 
pates the conversion to Israel’s God, not only of 
individuals (44®), but of kings and princes (49“) as 
well as their subjects (51^-)* he foresees a time 
when to that God * every knee shall bow and 
every tongue shall swear* (45^). In bringing 
about this consummation Israel has its function 
as a missionary nation (42®* 43^* 40''). The creed 

of Deutero-lsaiah is, ‘There is no God but J'\ 
and Israel is His prophet* (Wellh. Gesch. p. 117). 

This universal ism, indeed, could, according to 
the notions of most, realize itself only through 
the forms of Judaism. Non-Israelites must submit 
to the yoke of IsraeFs law. In post-exilic times the 
exclusion from the community of all who would 
not adopt the drastic reforms of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, enabled one and the same standard to be 
applied to the purified remnant. Hence, ‘in P 
the is placed practically on the same footing 
as the native Israelite; he enjoys the same rights 
(Nu 35'®, cf. Ezk 47‘‘''*), and is hound by the same 
laws, whether civil (Lv 24^-^), moral and ndigious 
(18''® 20'-' 24'®, cf. Ezk 14"), or ceremonial (Ex 12'®, 
Lv 1G-® 178 - 10 - 12 .13. 1 ,-5 2-2'^ Nu 15'^-19'®); the 
principle, “One law shall there he for the homo- 
Dorn and for the stranger,” is repeatedly allirmed 
(Ex 12‘®, Lv 24"®, Nu 15'®*'®‘ the only specilied 
distinctions being that the gir^ if he would keep 
the pas.sover* (winch under no circumstances is 
the foreigner [ipHrl permitted to do), ‘must he 
circumcised (Ex 12^''), and that an Israelite in 
servitude with him may bo redeemed before the 
jubilee (Lv 25^'*), a privilege not granted in the 
case of the master’s being an Israelite (v.^®**)* 
(Driver, Dcut. p. 1G5). 

After the definite breach with the Samaritans 
(Nch 13''®"*), and the establishment of the temple 
on Mt. Gcrizim (Jos. Ant. XI. viii.), the propa¬ 
gandist activity of Jems, would be stimulated, 
and it would bo felt that the way was more clear 
to work. There may ho a rorniniscence of this 
policy and its results in what the Chronicler 
reports to have taken place in the reign of 
IJezekiah (2 Ch 30"^*, cf. 1 Ch 13®, 2 Ch 15®). As 
Schurer points out, the word g^r has already in P 
advancecl far on to its later use as — prostlyU 
{irpoa'ifjXvTof^ which frequently in LXX represents 
na of MT). This meaning appears completely 
established in the Mishiia, where gSr denotes one 
who by circumcision and complete adoption of 
Israel’s laws has become incorporated with the 
covenant people. If this last sense was intended 
to be brought out with special distinctness, the 
phrase pny nj (‘ righteous stranger ’) was used. For 
qir in the original sense of a stranger dwelling in 
Israel, the Mishnic formula was la (in OT 
these terras are parallel in Gn 23®, Lv 25®®* 

1 Ch 29'*, Ps 39^®), which in medimval Judaism 
became 13=a stranger dwelling within the 

gates of Israel (cf. Ex 20^®, Dt 6'® 24'^). The 

use of 13 to designate a converted Gentile became 
finally so well established that a verb (occurring 
in the Mishna) was formed from it, vsip) *to be¬ 
come a convert* (Schurer, i/JP il. ii. 316). 

The battle which had been fought and gained by 
Ezra and Nehemiah had indeed to be fought over 
again more than once in Jewish history, notably 
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in the Gr. period by the Maccabees (which 
see); but for the further elucidation of the sub- 
'ect we must refer the reader to such articles as 
lASIDvEANS, PHATIISEE, PrOSELYTE. 

LiTKiiATURB.—Bertholet's inono}?ruph, Die Stdlung d. Isr. u. 
d. Jud. zu d. Fremden (to which the same obligations are due 
.as in art. Foreioner) ; W. U. Smith, /i.S'75fT., Kimhip, etc. 42f., 
269, OTJC^ 342 n. ; Driver, Deut. 12G, 1G5,175 ; Kuenen, Rel. Jar 
i. 182f., ii. 259f.; Schurer, UJP n. ii. 315; lieuss, A.T. ii. 
28 f.; Ellicott on Eph 2^9 ; Cremer, liib.-Theol. Lex. a. wupoixAf ; 
Donzinger, Ueb. Arch. 3.39 f. J. A. SeLBIE. 

GERA (BIS). — Mentioned as one of Benjaniin’.s 
.sons in Gn 4G®', omitted in Nu 29®®’“'®. Aoc. to 
1 Ch 8®* ®* G. is a son of Bela and a grandson of 
Benjamin. Gera was evidently a well-known Ben- 
jamite clan, to wliich belongea Eliud (Jg 3'® where 
see Moore’s note) and Shimei (2 S IG* 19'®*'®, 1 K 
2®). See Genealogy. 

GERAH.— See Weight.s and Measures. 

GERAR (113, Vipapa ).—This place, as identified 
on existing maps, is about G miles from Gaza, a 
little W. of S., and perhaps 25 miles from Beer- 
sheba in a direction N. of W. Gerar is mentioned 
in OT in the history of the time of king Asa 
and in that of the patriarchs. In Asa’s time it 
was one of several cities in that region (2 Ch 
J 418 .14). I qij 489 cjerar should possibly be 

substituted for Gedor of MT. Tlie LXX reads 
IVpapa. See Gedok). In the earlier time, G. is 
the region where Abraham and Isaac came into 
contact with a king or king.s named Abimelech. 
The site as now identilied is well within the 
territory properly known as the land of the Philis¬ 
tines. Tlie region as mentioned in Ch and Gn 
must have extended far to the S., and far enough 
to the E. to cover part of wlmt is elsewhere known 
as the Negeb, or S. country. 

Were the people whom Abraham and Isaac met 
in this region true Philistines? That is, did they 
belong to tlie same race that afterwards so often 
oppressed Israel ? Their essentially p.astoral char¬ 
acter is no argument in the negative, for Israel 
was then also a pastoral people. The region is 
called tho land of the Philistines (Gn 21®®*^), but 
that is not in itself decisive, for the writer uses 
the geog. terms belonging to his oivn time, and 
not neces.sarily to the time of Abraham. The 
people are called Philistines (Gn 26'* ®*'*'•'*•'®), but 
even that is not so conclusive as at first it seems, 
for the term may he merely geographical, de¬ 
scribing the people who, in the time of Abraham, 
lived in the country which the writer knew as 
Philistine. But Abimelech .seems to have been 
a Phil, name (Ps 34, title). Phichol, the ‘captain 
of his host* (Gn 21®®*®® 2G®®), is witness to the 
existence of military organization, such as cor¬ 
responds with the genius of the later Philistines. 
Ahuzzath (2G®®) is naturally explained as one of 
tho Phil, names in dth, like Goliath. Add these 
confirmatory particulars to those above given, and 
we have proox of considerable strength identifying 
the Philistines of Isaac with those of later times. 

G. was a well-knoivn place in the earlier cen¬ 
turies after Christ. A monastery was located 
there. The abbot Sylvanus, of the 4th cent., was 
celebrated; and Marcion, bishop of G., was one 
of the signatories of the Council of Chalcedon, 
A.D. 461. The Talm. writings know the district as 
Gerarki (Euseb.; Jerome, Ononmst. ; Sozomen, 
Hist. Ecclea. vi. 32, ix. 7; Schwarz, Pal. p. 109). 
Travellers of the present cent, have given a good 
deal of attention to this region, e.g. Thomson, Land 
and Book, ii. 350; Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p. 159; 
Robinson, Jicsearchesy i. 189, ii. 43, 44. See also 
PEFSt, 1871, p. 84 ; 1875, pp. 162, 164 ; 1881, p. 38 ; 
and Sayce, Pat. Pal. 181,189. W. J. Beecher. 
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GERASA (Tipaaa^ Vepaarji^oL). —In the RV ‘Gera- 
Benes* takes the place of ‘Gadarcnes’ in Mk 5‘, 
Lk ; with these exceptions the expression ‘ the 
country of tlie Gerasenes’ does not occur in the 
Bible. See Gadara, Gkfjasknms. 

Jerome {nd Obad. 1) states that Gilead was called 
in his day Gerasa, and it is possible that the term 
‘country of the Gerasencs’ (or Gilead) may have 
extended as far as the Lake of Gennesaret; but as 
Gilead is usually supi>osed to have been terminated 
on its northern boundary by the Jdieromax, it 
seems more probable that the ‘country of the 
Gerasenes ’ (Mk 5^) refers to a town of the name of 
Gerasa on the eastern shore of Gennesaret (see 
Gerasenes, and cf. Ori^mn, Opp, 4, p. 140). 
According to Ptolemy (v. 15), Gerasa was a city of 
Ccele-Syria (wliich included Gilead), 35 miles from 
Fella; and I’liny describes it (v. 18), Gerasa being 
read for Galasa, as one of the cities of the Decapolis 
which was built or rebuilt, colonized and endowed 
with privileges on the conquest of Syria by the 
Romans, n.c. 65 (Stephanus, Ethnic.). Eusebius 
{Onomcist. s.v.) describes the Decapolis as that part 
of Percea ‘that lies about Hippos, Pella, and 
Gadara.* Josephus {BJ III. iii. 3) places Gerasa in 
the district of Penea, east of Jordan, on the borders 
of the Arabian desert, and mentions it in connexion 
with Pella and Philadelphia {BJ i. iv. 8). Epi- 
phanius(dc?y. Hmr. i. anefii.) describes Decapolis as 
around Pella and Basanets, and speaks of the fountain 
of Gerasa of Arabia. Jamblicus states that it was 
colonized by veterans of Alexander the Great, 
which is not improbable from its proximity to Pella, 
which was probably colonized in this manner. 

The early history of Gerasa is unknown ; it first 
appears in history as an important fortified city in 
the account of its capture (c. 83 n.c. ; BJ I. iv. 8) 
by Alexander Janiiicus, the Hasmouican king of 
the Jews. Having subdued Pella, he directed his 
march on the city of Gerasa, lured by the treasures 
of Theodorus, son of Zeno, and, having hemmed in 
the garrison by a triple wall of circumvallation, 
carried the place by assault. In Ant. xiil. xv, 3 
Pella is called Dios, or placed close to it, and 
Gerasa is called Essa. In A.D. 65 Gerasa, as one of 
the cities of Decapolis, was probably rebuilt by the 
Romans. On tlie revolt of the Jews against the 
Roman dominion they laid waste the villages of 
the Syrians and their neighbouring cities, among 
which were Gerasa and Pella ; and ‘ every city was 
divided into two armies, encamped one again.st 
another’; but the (Jerasenes did no harm to those 
Jews who abode amongst them, and oven conducted 
those who wished it as far as their border {BJ ll. 
XV. 1, 5). Shortly after this, Vespasian sent Lucius 
Annius to Gerasa with an army, who took the 
city and slew a thousand young men, and plundered 
and burned the city {BJ iv. ix. 1). Nothing 
further is heard of Gerasa in history; but during 
the peaceful age of the Antonines (A.D. 138 to 180) 
it attained a position of the greatest prosperity, and 
was adorned by monuments, which, still existing, 
show that it became one of the most important cities 
of Syria. It subse(iuently became tiie seat of a 
bishopric, and the name of one of its prelates is 
found amongst those who were present at the 
Council of Chalcedon. There is no evidence that 
the city was ever inhabited by the Arabs after the 
Roman and Byzantine period. In the Talmudic 
writings and in Jerome, Gorash and Gilead are 
synonymous. Reland states that coins of Gerasa 
exist, showing the worship of Artemis in the 
• temple there m 2nd cent. (cf. Schurer, HJPli. i. 
118). During the Crusades Baldwin (A.D. 1121) 
besieged a castle constructed of large stones called 
Jarras, supposed to be Gerasa; but William of Tyre, 
in speaking of the siege, makes the distance not far 
from the Jordan ; and as Gerasa has no appearance 


of having been occupied by any .settled population 
since its destruction during the Byzantine period, 
it wa.s probably some other castle that Baldwin 
attacked. 

It is probable that the fountains and waters of 
Palestine, where conveniently situated, mark the 
sites of towns and villages from the earliest times, 
and that the splendid perennial stream and foun¬ 
tains of Jerdah must have been chosen as a position 
for a town at a very early date. No identification, 
however, appears to have been attempted with any 
.success except that by Sir George Grove with refer¬ 
ence to Ramoth-gilead. He points out that if 
Ramoth-gilcad and Ramath-mizpah are identical, a 
more northern po.sition than es-Salt would seem 
inevitable, and that the Arabic version of the 
Bk. of Joshua gives lianuit el-Jerash^ thus identi¬ 
fying the Gerasa of the classical geographers with 
Ramah of Gilead. The Jewish traveller Parchi 
8ay.s that ‘Gilead is at present Djenish’(Zunz in 
Asher’s Benjamin, 405). See Ramotii-Gilead. 

Jerdsh is situated in the Belka of the modern 
Arabs, near their best pa.sture ground, which is 
referred to in the Bible (Dt 3“^ 4‘^; see Driver’s 
note) as plains {mtshCr), in RV ‘ tablelands,’ thu® 
having the same signilication, to a limited extent, 
as the Arabic name Jerdsh. 

There can be no doubt that the very remarkable 
ruins still exi.sting in good preservation in the 
highlands of Gilea«l, called Jerdsh, represent the 
remains of the Roman city of Gerasa of the time of 
the Antonines ; and although these ruins, so far a.s 
they have yet be(;n observed, are distinctly attri¬ 
butable to the ‘2nd to 5th cents., there is no rea.sou- 
able doubt that they are built on the site of the 
earlier Greek city of Gerasa. 'rius locality is 
mentioned by Yaklibi in the 7Ui cent, as being in 
his time one of the towns of the .Jordan Provinces, 
and the poet A1 Mutanabbi praises the fertility of 
Jerdsh. Yakfit in the 13th cent., who had not 
himself seen the spot, describes it as a ‘ great city 
now in ruins ’ through which runs a stream which 
turned many mills, and relates that the Jerdsh 
mountains contained many villa^e.s. 

Jerdsh is beautifully situated in the highlands of 
Gilead, 20 miles east of the Jordan, the same 
distance north of(Bhiladelphia),‘22 miles 
from Fdhel (Pella), and 6 miles north of Wady 
Zerka (Jabbok). It is 1900 ft. above the level of 
the Mediterranean, in the midst of hills rising from 
500 to 600 ft. higher, until the tablelands {mishbr), 
called by the Arabs Belka, are reached, which 
during part of the year are rich pasture, and for a 
short period in the autumn appear to be desert. 
The city occupies a considerable portion of a shallow 
valley, the mins stretching some way up the lime¬ 
stone hills ; and through the midst runs a delightful 
perennial stream fringed with oleanders, and falling 
about 1000 ft. before reaching the Zerka, 6 miles 
to south. The city is surrounded by walls, built in 
the outline of an irregular nine-sided polygon, 
about 3000 yards in circumference, the stream 
dividing it into two nearly eq^ual parts: the 
greater portion to the west, on wnich side are all 
the public buildings ; the private buildings occupy¬ 
ing the east side of the stream and the higher 
round to the west. The site of the city is un- 
ulating and full of knolls, affording most excellent 
position.s for public buildings. The walls of the 
city are much decayed, and in some parts have been 
quite removed—they have been 8 ft. thick, and 
are built of small squared stones of limestone. 
There have been at least six gates in the wall— 
three to west, one to east, and the two principal 
north and south gates. Between these two gates 
runs a paved road with a double row of columns 
on the west side of the .stream, close to it on the 
north and about 100 yards from it on the south; 
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the public buildings are constructed in connexion 
with this main thoroughfare. They were all of about 
the same date, and, t^ing it all together, this city 
is tlie most complete example of the Koman worK 
of the time of tlie Autonines in Syria. They are 
constructed on one general plan, and cannot be 
considered in architectural remains to be inferior 
to Palmyra, though the ruins of the latter cover a 
far larger area. Reference to the works of Wood 
and Dawkins and the photographs taken by Pcd. 
Explor. Fund in 1867 will show that each city has 
a distinct architectural character. 

On approaching Jerdsh from the south, attention 
is attracted by a fine arch of triumph of decorated 
stone in the Corinthian order, mth three arched 
passages and a front of 80 ft., leading to a paved 
Roman road running for about 300 yards nortlierly 
to the southern gate of the city. On the left-hand 
side is a naurnachia or theatre for naval contests, 
about 700 ft. by 300 ft., with its arena below the 
level of the surrounding ground, in order that it 
might be filled from an aqueduct which supplied 
water from the stream. On the left, among the 
hills, is the Necropolis, and sarcophagi of black 
basalt with Roman devices are to be seen lying 
about. The southern gate is in ruins, but it is 
similar in appearance to the triumphal arcli. The 
main street on entering the city bears to the left, 
leading to an oval colonnade or hippodrome, 310 
ft. by 230 ft., lined with columns 2 ft. 5 in. in 
diameter, with capitals of the Tonic order, support¬ 
ing a plain entablature. Immediately to the left 
on enterin" the city are a large theatre and a 
temple. The theatre facing north is open, and is 
constructed to seat over 2000 people, with a closed 
stage 110 ft. across; it is lavishly decorated in the 
Corinthian order. The temple facing nearly east 
is peripteral, measuring 110 it. by 85 ft. along the 
walls outside the cell ; the columns are 4 ft. in 
diameter and spaced at 12 ft. intervals from centre 
to centre. Near the northern end of the hij)po- 
drome the main street, 22 ft. wide, leads in a 
straight line direct to the north gate, and is adorned 
with a row of columns on each side with Corinthian 
capitals supporting an entablature. The columns 
are about 3 ft. or more in diameter. The road, 
22 ft. wide, is paved with hard stone, which has 
still the marks of chariot wheels, and at the sides 
are raised pavements for foot passengers. At a 
distance of about 100 yards is a cross street at right 
angles, also with a double row of columns, leading 
up the hill on the left to the west gate, and to the 
right over the stream by a Roman bridge; four 
lai'ije pedestals, 12 ft. sipiare, at the cross streets 
still remain, where statues once adorned the city. 
About 60 yards from the cross streets are some 
ruined palaces, with columns 4 ft. in diameter, with 
fragments of Egyptian rose granite and remains of 
frieze, cornice, and pediment, on which decorations 
have been lavished with great exuberance, with an 
inscription apparently containing the name of 
Marcus Aureuus Antoninus (A.D. 161-180); and at 
about 100 yards from the cross street, both right 
and left, are the remains of a series of handsome 
buildings, one a basilica, grouped in relation to the 
great temple of the Sun, which stands on a natural 
eminence nearly in the centre of the city in the 
western quarter. The temple facing the east 
measures round the walls of cell 89A ft, by 44J ft., 
the platform is 14 ft. wide on each side. It has at 
the entrance 12 columns, 6 ft. in diameter, spaced 
at intervals of 12^ ft. from centre to centre ; 11 of 
these magniheent columns still remain in situ, 10 
of them surmounted by their Corinthian capitals. 
All the buildings about the temple have been 
highly ornamented. From an inscription copied by 
BurcKhardt it would appear that these buildings 
were erected in the time of Antoninus Pius, A.D. 


138-161. Proceeding farther north we come to a 
second street of intersections, with a han<isomo 
rotunda over the intersection; the cross street 
hmds on the left to another theatre, and on the 
right to an extensive building supposed to have 
been a bathing establishment. The theatre is not 
so large as that to the south, and has an open stage 
or scene. On the east bank of the river to the 
north is another Corinthian temple facing west, a 
very unusual aspect for temples of the 2rid and 3rd 
cents, in Palestine. 

There are many other ruins of public buildings 
not enumerated whose identity has not been 
established, and a number of inscriptions (more 
than ten), two of which, near the ruins of a building 
supposed to have been a church, south of the 
temple of the Sun, refer to the establishment of 
Christianity and the discontinuance of pagan wor¬ 
ship of about 6th cent., an important piece of 
evidence in connexion with the subject in Syria 
(Conder, Palestine^ p. 180). The stream which 
runs through Jerdsh is principally fed from springs 
within the city on east side. There are very fml 
accounts of Jerdsh in the travels of Buckingham, 
Burckhardt, Irby, and Mangles, but no recent sur¬ 
veys have been made. Jerdsh was visited by 
the present writer in 1867, and a sketch plan 
of the city was made and several plans of temples, 
which have not yet been puldislied. Fifteen 
hotographs of ruins also were taken, which 
avo been published by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. C. Warren. 

GERASENES.—The country of the Gerasenea 
(AV of MtS^Gergesenes; Mt 5^ Lk 8-® Gadarenes; 
RV in Mt Gadarenes, in Mk and Lk Gerasenes) is 
referred to in NT only in connexion with the cast¬ 
ing out of the legion of demons and their entry into 
the herd of swine, d'here are three distinct read¬ 
ings of the name of the people in the MSS—Gerge- 
sencs, Gadarenes, Gerasenes—as the following table 
will show;— 

Mt ^ Mk ^ Lk ^ 

B TipotayivSif 

H VatZecpfji/air (k° Tipytr.) V$p»r*ifM¥ rtpytofiviSp 

A (wantinff) Tochatpy,vut 

O Vcih»pv^viuv (08 Vipytff.) r<x^eipf]»v¥ Vtpot,rY,¥U¥ (C^ Vtpytr.) 

D (wanting^) Vfpec<ryivu¥ Vtpoiryiviiv 

Thus, as WII (App. p. 11) point out, documentary 
evidence shows that VadapTjPwv is the true reading 
in Mt, repaarjvuv in Mk and Lk. 

The miracle took place ‘on the other side* of 
the Lake of Gennesaret, which is ‘ over against 
Galilee’ {i.e. on the eastern side of the lake) (Lk 
^®). And when Jesus ‘ was come out of the boat, 
straightway there met him out of the tombs a 
man with an unclean spirit, who had his dwelling 
in the tombs’ (Mk 5^). This clearly indicates that 
the tombs wore close to the shore of the lake, and 
from the following passages it appears that the 
tombs and city were in the proximity: Lk 8'*” 
‘ There met him a certain man out of the city who 
had devils . . . and abode not in any house but 
in the tombs.’ From the following it appears that 
the hills ran up directly from the coast of the lake; 
Lk 8®'** ‘ Now there was there a herd of many 
swine feeding on the mountains . . . and the herd 
rushed down the steep into the lake, and were 
choked.* 

From this it is certain that ‘ the country of 
the Gerasenes * cannot refer to the city of (Jerasa 
in Gilead [Jerdsh) ^ as Gerasa is an inland town 
east of Jordan, near Philadelphia, towards Arabia 
[B%T III. iii. 3, 4), which has certainly been identi- 
lied with the ruins of Jerdsh. It also appears that 
Gadara cannot be the city spoken of in the incident, 
as it (now Umm lyeis)!^ situated about six or more 
miles south of the Lake of Gennesaret on the 
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summit of a high hill with the deep gor^e of the 
river Hieroinax {Jarmilk) at its foot, cutting it olF 
from the broad plain shelving down to the lake. 
There was, however, a district attached to the city 
of Gadara, and it is possible that a place on the 
lake called Gerasa (not the Gerasa of the pre¬ 
ceding art.) lay within Gadarene territory. Gadara 
was hut 6 miles S. Fh of the southern extremity of 
the lake, and Jos. ( Vita, 0, 10) mentions Gadarene 
villages close to the lake side. According to 
Josephus, however {BJ IV. vii. 3), Gadara was the 
capital of I’erica, which di<l not extend north of 
the Hieromax. It is not improbable, however, that 
duriim the many vicissitudes of the administration 
accorded to Gadara its jurisdiction may have ex¬ 
tended up the eastern side of the l^ake of Gen- 
nesaret at the time the miracle occurred. 

The problem, then, is to find a site on the east side 
of the lake which satisfies the biblical description 
and shows traces of the city and tombs. This has 
been successfully accomplished by Thomson {The 
Land and the Book, ii. 35), through tlie identifica¬ 
tion of the ruins of Kersa or Gersa on the eastern 
side of the Jiake of Gennesaret, nearly half-way 
down from the northern end, south of the Wady 
(S'awip/r/if see further and especially Schumacher, The 
JaulAn, 179). Wilson i^tntn'siliecomry of Jerusalem, 
p. 368) that about a mile south of this the hills, 
which everywhere else on the eastern side are 
recessed from half to three-(^uarter.s of a mile from 
the water’s edge, approacli within 40 ft. of it. They 
do not terminate abruptly, but there is a steep 
even slope, which we would identify with the 
‘steep place* down which the herd of swine ran 
violently into the sea. Maegregor {Rob Roy on the 
Jordan, n. 423) states, ‘Between Wady Sanuikh 
and Waay Fik there are at least four distinct 
localities 'where every feature in the Scripture 
account of this incident may be found in com¬ 
bination ; above them are rocks with caves in 
them, very suitable for tombs.’ Thomson states 
that there are ancient tombs in the high grounds 
about the ruins of Kersa. Gergesa and Gerasa may 
thus be variations of the same name which is now 
found under the form of Kersa, Chersa, or Gersa, 
which now exist close to Wady Sarnakh, subject 
to the various pronunciations according to whether 
the people are from the hill country, or the plain, 
or from the desert. The name Gergesenes appears 
to be similar to that of a Canaanitish tribe (Gir- 
GASUITES) which, according to Jos 24^^, would 
appear to have been located west of Jordan, 
but which Jerome {Comm, ad Gen. xv.) locates on 
the shore of the Sea of Tiberias. Origen also {0pp. 
iv. 140) alludes to the city Gergesa, which st^d 
formerly on the eastern side of the lake, and to 
the precipitous descent to the water down which 
the swine rushed. A village, Gergesa, on a hill 
above the lake, is also mentioned by Eusebius and 
Jerome {OS^ p. 256, 14; p. 162, 18), 

C. Warren. 

GERGESENES.— See Gerasenes. 

GERIZIM (D'na har Gcrizzim, the modem 
Jehel —This important mountain faces its 

northern companion Ebal, having in the narrow 
pass between them the town of NSbIus (Neapolis), 
the ancient Shechem. Its height, 2849 ft., makes 
it lower than the other by 228 ft., but it has far 
surpassed it in historical and religious associations. 
The cleft between them (to which possibly the 
mountain owes its name) presents the only pass 
from east to west in the moiint.ain range of 
Ephraim, and, being also on the main road from 
north to south, its facility of access and central 
position in the land marked it out as an important 
place in the kingdom of Israel. 

To-day, as the sacred place of the little Samari¬ 


tan community, it is interesting chiefly as a 
monument to the vitality of religious prejudice. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch contains a verse giving 
express commandment that an altar sliould be 
built on Mt. Gerizim, making it rather than 
Ebal or the temple-rock of Jerusalem the first and 
central shrine of the chosen people and the re¬ 
vealed law. This knowledge of the will of the 
Almighty is thus confined to a small and dwindling 
company in a Syrian village, the rest of the world, 
both Jews and Gentiles, being in darkness and 
error ; and the assumption is to them one of com¬ 
fort and complacency. The Samaritans and their 
Mt. Gerizim thus form the world’s memorial of 
sectarianism, after the manner of Natural History 
showing at once the grub and the leaf it lives upon. 

The top of the mountain is broad, bare, and 
rocky, and among the sacred places scattered over 
it some refer to the Bible narrative, others to 
Samaritan events, and others to Christian history. 
1. Patriarchal .—Abraham entered the Promised 
Land by the pass of Gerizim, encamping at 
Shechem by the oak of Moreh, Gn 12® (J). Geri¬ 
zim is also claimed, as against Mt. Moriah in 
Jerusalem, to have been tlie mountain to whicli 
Abraham wfis directed when commanded to ofl'er 
up Isaac, Gn 22- (K). Much discussion has taken 
place over tliis locality, the evidence bearing 
chiefly on points of distance, conspicuousness, and 
the meaning of the words Moreh and Moriah. 
The Scripture account scarcely encourages such 
attempted precision, as its reference is merely to 
‘one of the mountains,’ the words ‘of Monali* 
being an undoubted gloss. On the whole, Gerizim 
or some neighbouring height accords best with the 
Bible description. 

The Samaritans point to a trench on the S.E. 
end of the Gerizim summit as the spot where 
Isaac was laid on the altar. The Jews ana Moslems 
agree with the Samaritans in attaching great im¬ 
portance to this trial by sacrifice in the life of 
Abraham, Jewish tradition stating that Isaac said 
to his father, ‘Bind me fast,* and the Moslems 
making Ishmael, whom they substitute for Isaac, 
surpass this zeal by saying, ‘ Bo not bind me.* 

Samaritan tradition, arguing from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the village of Salem, makes Gerizim 
the place where Abraham was met by Melchizedok 
and the king of distant Sodom (Gn 14^^'’^*). It is 
also connected with Jacob, who, on his return 
from Paddan-aram, bought ‘ the parcel of ground ’ 
for his encampment at Shechem, Gn 33^®*®> (E). 
In addition to this, the Samaritans point to a 
spot on the summit called Khnrhet Lauzeh, as the 
place where Jacob slept, and had the vision of 
divine protection and promise, Gn 28^“* (E). 

2. Israelite. — Ebal and Gerizim Avere the 
mountains on whose sides the tribes assembled 
under Joshua, according to the command of Moses, 
to hear the curses and the blessings connected with 
the observance of the law (Bt 27^^* Jos 

838.84) Gerizim was probably selected in preference 
to Ebal as the mount of blessing, because to one 
looking eastwards it was on the riMit hand, the 
side of good fortune (see Briver on Bt 11^). The 
Samaritans point out a piece of flat rocky ground 
as the site oi Joshua’s altar and their own temple. 

The distance from Ai, taken along with the 
position of Ebal and Gerizim in the centre of a 
hostile country, has offered a difficulty to the 
acceptance of the above narrative in Beutero- 
nomy. A solution was attempted by Eusebius 
{Onom. tfac.* 253), J^iphanius, and others, by 
referring Ebal and Gerizim to localities nearer 
the Jordan Valley. But their connexion with 
Shechem, to which Josephus {Ant. XI. viii. 6), 
Eusebius, and Jerome themselves refer, has 
always discountenanced such a theory. 
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Gerizim comes again into prominence when 
Jothain delivered his highly figurative parable to 
the treacherous elders of Shechem (Jg 9’*^^). 

Tradition has represented these two mountains 
as brought under the spell of the blessings and 
curses once pronounced upon them, declaring 
Gerizim to be beautiful and fertile, while Ebal is 
bare and barren ; but at the present day they show 
the similarity that might be expected from their 
proximity, elevation, and composition. 

3. Samaritan, — It is well known that the 
Samaritans erected a temple on Gerizim which 
henceforth became the rival of the temple 
at Jerusalem in historical claims and sanctity 
as a religious centre. The occasion that led to 
its erection, acc. to Josephus {Ant. xi. viii. 2, 4), 
was the marriage between Manasseh of the high- 
priestly family in Jerusalem and the daughter of 
Sanbaflat. This union, and many similar inter¬ 
marriages, created the desire for an independent 
sanctua^, that would be free from the dictation 
of the Jerusalem authorities. It is practically 
certain that Josephus’ chronology here is incorrect. 
He places the erection of the schismatic temple in 
the time of Alexander the Great, who, according 
to him, authorized its erection ; but there can be 
little doubt that the temple on Gerizim was built 
a century earlier (c. 432 B.C.) by the son-in-law of 
Sanballat the Iloronite referred to in Neh 13^ (cf. 
inter aliosy Kyle, Canon of OTy 91 f.). This Samari¬ 
tan temple lasted at least till the time of the 
Maccabees, when it was probably destroyed 
(c. 110 B.C) by John Hyreanus (Jos. Ant, XIII. ix. I ; 
WarSy I. ii. 6). To what extent tliis rivalry as to 
the proper site of worship survived in the time of 
Christ, is seen in the proverbial hatred between 
Jews and Samaritans, and in the arguments urged 
by the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well (Jn 4^^* 

4. Chrulian .—The most conspicuous ruins in 
Gerizim at the present day are those called in 
Arabic cUlfulaahy * the fortress.’ We have here 
the remains of the church built by the Christians 
in the reign of Zeno in A.D. 475, which, having 
been destroyed by the Samaritans, was afterwards 
enlarged and fortified by Justinian in 630. See 
Samaritans. 

The most interesting link with the past is the 
yearly celebration of the Samaritan Passover on 
its summit. As the sun sets on the Passover Eve, 
the seven lambs are slain, ceremonially examined, 
and roasted in the oven pit. At midnight the 
covering is removed, and the flesh is eaten by the 
standing elders with their families in the im- 
provized tents. Anything left over is scrupulously 
collected and consumed, so that the letter of the 
commandment may be kept. 

Litbraturb.—R obinson, HRP ii. 274 fif.; S'TTP ii. 148 £f.; 
Stanley, Sinai and Palestine (Index); Gu4rin, Sarnarie, i. 
424 ff.; Tliomson, Laml ami the (Index); Baedeker-Sor.in, 
Pal. 220, 222; Q. A. Smith, UOUL 119f., 884 n. 2; Uondor, 
Tent-Worky ch. ii. : Murray, Guide-book to Syria (Index); 
Driver on Dt 11*® ; Baudissin, Stud. z. Sern. Rel.-ges. li. 262. 

G. M. Mackie. 

GERON should possibly appear as a proper name 
in 2 Mac 6b according to which Antioenus Epi- 
phanes sent y^povra *hOr^vaiov (AV and RV ‘an old 
man of Athens,’ RVni ‘Geron an AtUonian’) ‘to 
compel the Jews to depart from the laws of their 
fabliers.’ 

OERRENIANS (?ws t(x)v VepprjvwPy A VevvyjpCoVy 
AV Gerrhenians, 2 Mac 13*^). — When Lysias, 
recalled from Pal. by troubles in Syria, made 
peace with Judas Maccabieus in B.c. 162, he left 
Hegeraonides as commandant ‘ from Ftolemais to 
the G.’ (AV wrongly, ‘made him— i.e. Judas— 
principal governor,’ etc.). The true reading and the 
people intended are both uncertain. The analogy 
of I Mac 11®® suggests some place near the border 
VOL. II.—II 


of Egypt; but Gerrha, between Pelusium and 
Khinocolura, was in Egyptian territory. Ewald 
{Hist.y Eng. tr. v. 319) suggested that the word 
should bo understood of the inhabitants of Gerar, 
an ancient Phil, city S.E. of Gaza ; and this view 
is supported by cod. 55, which reads Vepap-gvCov (see 
RVm). On the other hand, Syr. reads Gazar 
(5Vii), i.e. Gezer or Gazara, not far from Lydda (cf. 
1 Mac 1528- 80). U. A. White. 

GERSHOM (d’ib?-)! or Dkhi).—1, The firstborn son of 
Moses and Zipporah (Ex 2®-=188, both JE, 1 Ch 
23^0). In the two former passages the writer ex¬ 
plains the name as though it were connected with 
nil ‘a sojourner’ and ‘ there,’ cf. the LXX form 
Pijpo-d/i (Ex 22®=188). Unless Ex 4*^ (J) gives us 
an account of his circumcision we know nothing 
further of G.’s life, but there are a few scattered 
notices of his descendants. In the pre-Massoretic 
text of Jg 188®, supported by some cursive MSS of 
the LXX, Jonathan, the son of Gershoin, the son 
of Moses, is said to have officiated as priest of 
the sanctuary of J" at Dan, and it is added that 
the office was held by members of the family until 
the Captivity. The MT here reads Manasseh for 
Moses; so LXX, A, R, L. See Moore, in loc. In 
1 Ch 23^^ it is stated that the sons of Moses were 
reckoned amongst the tribe of Levi, i.e. in con¬ 
tradistinction to the Aaronite branch of the family, 
who were consecrated for special purposes. Lastly, 
from 1 Ch 20”'* wo learn that in the time of David 
a son of G. named Shobuel was ‘ruler over the 
treasuries,’ cf. 23*® 24^® (Shubael). 2. Gershon, the 
eldest son of Levi (1 Ch 0*®* ®'**'^* Ib"^). See 

next article. 3. A descendant of Phinehas who 
journeyed with Ezra from Babylon to Jerus. 
(Ezr 8®). W. C. Allen. 

GERSHOM called also Gershom, D'lahji or 

ICh 15^).—All our data 

about G. and his family come from P and the 
Chronicler, the latter, however, adding nothing to 
P’s account with regard to G. himself. According 
to these writers ho was the firstborn of the three 
sons of Levi (Ex 6*®, Nu 3*^, 1 Ch 6** *® 2.3®), born 
before the migration of Jacob and his family into 
Pl<^ypt (Gn 46**). He had two sons, Libni (for 
whom we find hadan in 1 (di 23^ 26-*) and Shimei 
(Ex 6*"^, Nu 3*8,1 Ch fi*"*’ ^®). This is all that we know 
of G. personally, but of the fortunes of his descend¬ 
ants we have fuller particulars. Their history 
falls into three periods—(1) the wilderness wander¬ 
ings ; (2) the monarchy; (3) after the Exile. 

1. At the time of the census taken by Moses 
in the wilderness of Sinai, the Gershonites were 
divided into two families, the Libnites and the 
Shimeites (Nu 3^*). The whole number of males 
from a month old was 7500 between 

30 and 50 years of age 2630 (4*'^’8-Their 
position in the camp was behind the tabernacle 
westward (3-®), and their chief at this time was 
Eliasaph the son of Lael (S^'*). The office assigned 
to them by P during the wilderness wandering 
was the carrying of the curtains, the coverings, 
the screens, and the hangings of the tabernatde, 
and of the Tent of Meeting, together with the 
accompanying cords and instruments (3’-®--^ 4***'*^ 
10*^). In this they were to bo at the command of 
Aaron, and were superintended by Ithamar his son 
(427-28) waggons and four oxen were assigned 

to them for this service {V). In this respect of 
office the Gershonites were preceded by the younger 
family, the Kohathites. The G. are also mentioned 
at the time of the census taken by Moses and 
Eleazar in the plains of Moab by the Jordan, 
when the whole number of the Levites was 23,000 
(26®*^). At the allotment of Levitical cities by 
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Joshua and Eleazar after the entry into Pal., 
thirteen cities in the territories of eastern Man- 
asseh, Issacliar, Asher, and Naphtali were assi^^ned 
to the Gershonites (Jos 2 P* [P] = 1 Ch 6 **^ 

2. In the reign of David, as narrated by the 

Chronicler, we nave several references to the Ger¬ 
shonites.* The G. family of Asaph, together with 
the Kohathite family of lleman and the Merarite 
family of Ethan or Jeduthun, were, acc. to this writer, 
specially set apart to administer the temple music 
(cf. 1 Ch 26^'^; and .see Asaph). Consequently, 
at the bringing of the ark into Jems., of the 130 
Gershonites under the leadership of Joel who are 
said to have been present (1 Ch 15^), Asaph and 
certain others took part in the music (15^’* 16®-'^). 

Descendants of the two families of Ladan (for 
Libni) and Shirnei are mentioned as ‘heads of the 
fathers’ houses’ when David divided the Lovites 
into courses (1 Ch 23’'^^), and the sons and grand¬ 
sons of Ladan are spoken of as superintendents of 
the treasuries at this time (1 Ch 26**'^ 29®). In 
1 Ch 26^ the marginal reading Ebiasaph should be 
followed. Further, in the reign of Hezekiah G. are 
mentioned as taking part with the other Levites 
in the cleansing of the temple (2 Ch 29‘^- and 
in 2 Ch 35^* the Asaphite singers are recorded 
as present when the passover was kept in the 
eighteenth year of Josiah. 

3. In the period after the Exile we hear a good 
deal of the Asaphite branch of the singers. When 
Zerubbabel returned to Jerusalem, 128 Asaphites 
(or 148 acc. to Neh 7^) were included amongst his 
followers (Ezr 2 ^^). At the laying of the founda¬ 
tion of the temple, Asaphites are found leading 
the music (Ezr 3“^), and special provision appears 
to have been made for them (Neh 11 *®; cf. also 
1 Ch 9^' Neh ID^ 12 «). 

The name Gershonites (’Jtpi.an) occurs Nu 
434 .27 .20 2057 , Jos 21 ®®, 1 Ch 23^ 2 Ch 29^®. They are 
elsewhere called ‘ the sons of Gershon’ (Ex Nu 
318.25 422 . 88.41 77 1017)^ or ‘the children of Gershon’ 
(Jos 21®- ®’), or * the sons of Gershom ’ (1 Ch ®®- 
16®). For their history see above. In 1 Ch 26®^ the 
word is applied in sing, to Ladan, in 29® to Jehiel. 

W. C. Allen. 

GERSON (A Vrjpadp, B Ta/)o<r 6 ro/xos), 1 Es 8 ®®.— 
In Ezr 8® Gershom, 

GERUTH-CHIMHAM (□. 79 ? nnj onto? 

Kethibh) .Ter 4D®.—A k/ian (?) which possibly de¬ 
rived its name from Chimham, the son of Barzillai 
the Gileadite, 2 S 19®®'*. See Chimham. Instead 
of nns wo should almost certainly read n'n*|j 
‘ hurdles,’ after Josephus and Aquila (see Graf). 

GESHAN (| 5 ^' 3 ).— A descendant of Caleb, 1 Ch 2®®. 
Mod. editions of AV have Gesham, although the 
correct form of the name appears in ed. of 1611. 

GESHEM (D^ 3 , Vrjffafi, Neh 2 >® 6 ^*®; in 6 ® the 
form Gashmu occurs).—An Arabian, who is named 
along with Saiiballat the Horonite and Tobiah 
the Ammonite, as an opponent of Neh. during the 
rebuilding of the walls or Jerusalem. He may nave 
belonged to an Arab community, which, as we 
learn irom the monuments, was settled by Sargon 
in Samaria c. B.c. 715—this would explain his 
close connexion with the Samaritans; or he may 
have been the chief of an Arab tribe dwelling in the 
S. of Judah, in which case his presence would point 
to a coalition of all the neighbouring peoples against 
Jerusalem. Since the internal administration of 
the Pei*sian satraps was not sufliciently firm to 
prevent petty feuds among subject races in distant 
parts of the empire, there is nothing unnatural in 

♦ It must never be overlooked that It is the habit of the 
Ohroniclor to esarry bjick many of the arrantjements of his own j 
age to the time of David. 


the mention of an alliance of Samaritans, Arabians, 
Ashdodites, and Ammonites against the Jews 
(Neh 4®'-). Gesliem with his confederates mocked 
Neh.’s intention of repairing the walls (2^®); and 
when the walls were completed, lie joined with 
Sanballat in inviting Neh. to a conference in the 
plain of Ono ( 6 '*'*). His authority was cited in 
support of the rumour that Neh. intended to rebel 
against the Persian king (6®). H. A. White. 

GESHUR, GESHURITE A small 

Aramuian tribe whose territory, together with 
that of Maacah (wh. see), formed the W. border of 
Bashan (Dt 3^^ Jos 12 ® 13^^). The Geshurites were 
not expelled by the half-tribe of Manasseh, to 
whom their land had been allotted (Jos 13*®), and 
were still ruled by an independent king in the 
reign of David, who married the daughter of 
Talmai king of Geshur (2 S 3®), After the murder 
of his half-brother Amnon, Absalom took refuge 
with his maternal grandfather in ‘Geshur of 
Aram’ (2 S 13®® 15®). Geshur and M.aacah were 
probably situated in the modern Jauldn (Smith, 
HGUL p. 548, n. 9), if they are not to be identified 
with it (Driver, Deut. p. 56 f.). In 1 Ch 2®® Geshur 
and Aram are said to have taken the ‘tent- 
villages’ of Jair from the Israelites. On the 
strength of Jos 13® and 1 8 27®, it has been main¬ 
tained that there was another tribe of this name in 
the neighbourhood of the Philistines. This view 
has been recently revived by Hornmel {ART p. 
237 ff.), who regards Geshur as a contraction for 
G 6 -Ashfir or G 6 -Shfir, ‘ the lowland of Ashfir or 
Shhr,* and identifies it with the extreme southern 
portion of Palestine between el-Artak (‘the brook 
of Egypt’) and Gaza (or Beersheba). According 
to Hornmel, this tract of country was originally 
inhabited by the tribe of Asher [Ash^ir being 
treated as the ‘ broken ’ or internal plural form of 
Asher). But even if we could follow him in his 
view that Shilr (Gn 16® 20 ^ 25*®, 1 S 15®) was 
merely a popular abbreviation oi A sMr (see Shur), 
and that the latter wels bo called after the tribe of 
Asher, his derivation of Geshur must be rejected. 
Such a contraction as Geshur for GS-Ashhr or 
GS-ShUr for "iwk k '3 or "iw n's), is entirely foreign 
to the Hebrew language; and, further, the meaning 
of (K’jJ, constr. st. of k; 3 ) is not ‘lowland,’ but 
‘ravine’ or ‘glen.’ It is noteworthy that the B 
text of the LXX at 1 S 27® gives only one name, 
omitting Geshur, which is probably an incorrect 
gloss (see GiRZlTE). In the remaining passage 
(Jos 13®) the context (cf. vv.^**'®) renders the 
present reading very suspicious; possibly we 
should substitute npcr*?;)] (‘and all the inhabitants 
of Gezer’) for (‘and all the Geshurites’). 

In the absence of furtlier proof, therefore, we may 
conclude that the name Geshur was applied only 
to the country E. of the Jordan. 

In 2 S 2 ® ‘Geshurites’ (n^s^jn) should perhaps be 
substituted for ‘Ashurites (n^u'tin). So Vulg., 
Syr., and Tlienius, Ewald, Wellhausen. Others 
prefer to read (‘Asherites,’ cf. Jg 1 ®®). This 
IS adopted by Koliler, Kamphausen, Klostermann, 
Budde, and others. J. F. Stenning. 

GESTURES. — 1 . An emotional necessity of 
Oriental life. Gesture is much resorted to by 
Orientals in the communication of their thoughts 
and expression of their feelings. This does not 
prove tliem more emotional than Anglo-Saxons, 
if we use this term of sincerity of feeling and its 
ractical and permanent influence upon conduct, 
ut they have much greater facility and variety in 
its expression. Where we control our feelings, 
they are controlled by them, not because the 
feefings are always stronger, but because the con¬ 
trolling power is less. They are more governed by 
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the impression of the moment, and the mood 
chanj^es with tlie occasion that produced it. Thus 
the pas.sa*;e of a funeral j)rocession throuj;h an 
Oriental town makes a reverent hush among the 
trades and trallic of the street, and the people stand 
mute and motionless like a guard of honour; 
among the a^ed and intirm, lips move in prayer, 
and eves are hi led with tears ; out when the spec¬ 
tacle has passed, the return to other things is rapid, 
easy, and complete. 

In congenial company a jest may cause such 
merriment that one of the number will call out, 

* The Lord cover (forgive) us for this laughter 1 * 
In the same way grief is vented to the point of 
physical reaction and dismissal. In lands that 
have given freedom to the press, there is an out¬ 
spoken frankness about the statement of private 
intention and public affairs, but the feelings of 
the heart are kept in hallowed reserve; in the 
East, on the contrary, plans, motives, and ex- 
ectations are seldom stated simply and sincerely, 
ut the expression of feeling is always profuse and 
exuberant. The strongest possible terms of devo¬ 
tion to God and attachment to friends are in 
constant use, but only one of themselves can tell 
when language is the symbol of feeling and when 
its substitute. In modern Syria, a mere child 
detected in theft or falsehood at school boldly 
calls heaven and earth to witness that he is 
innocent. In the Arabic grammar, emotional 
apostrophe is treated as a commonplace of daily 
speech, and rules are provided for adjuration and 
imprecation. Conversation is usually conducted 
in a loud tone of voice; truth, in the interest of 
truth, is sympathetically exaggerated ; the simple 
‘yes’ and ‘no’ of the European are regarded as 
cold and delicient in humanity. 

The Bible abounds in vivid narrative, and the 
dramatic form is approached in Job and Canticles, 
but neither among tlie Hebrews nor the Arabs has 
there been any dramatic literature in the European 
sense of the term. This may be largely due to the 
fact that their speech is generally so ligurative and 
animated. 

Such temperament and surroundings help to ex¬ 
plain the fact that the language of Orientals is so 
rich in li^ure, and their spoken words to such an 
unusual degree helped and harmonized by appro¬ 
priate gesture. 

2. Expressiveness and variety of Oriental gesture, 
—To the European, Oriental gesture is lacking 
in self - command and husbanded energy, an(l 
approaches grimace and contortion. The whole 
body is pressed into the service. Two men engaged 
in warm dispute appear to he using the deaf and 
dumb alphabet. The body is one moment bent 
forward, the next is standing erect; the hands are 
stretched out in supplication, and then slapped and 
held on each side of the head in the anguish of 
distraction and the shock of assumed amazement. 
The eyes flash, and the voices rise higher, until 
one yields to the vehemence of the other (2 S 19^), 
or both are separated by the bystanders (Ex 2 ^'**). 
The head is shaken, nodded, jerked, and inclined 
sideways, forwards, and backwards in a variety of 
ways reaching in suggested meaning from indiffer¬ 
ence, impatience, acquiescence, and denial to 
amazement, sarcasm, denunciation, and disgust. 
The shrugging of the shoulders is similarly varied 
to express embarrassment, surprise, ignorance, and 
in-esponsibility. An Oriental reading the Bible 
naturally supplies this shrug when reading Gn 25®^ 
3726 44 ie^ 313 1524 174 ^ I S 11^, Ph the first 

sentence of Rev 7^*, etc. In salutation the form 
varies with the relationship. A man greeting his 
senior or superior brings the hand with a round 

S tewards the jjround, as if he should be 
ng there, and lifts it to his breast and head, I 


implying readiness to receive, understand, and 
obey commands. Relatives or intimate acquaint¬ 
ances meeting each other after an interval kiss 
each other on both cheeks. A son or daughter 
kisses the hand of a parent or aged relative, and 
the same respectful courtesy is shown towards priests 
as spiritual fathers. Frequently, a man meeting 
his friend puts out both hands as if to clasp and 
kiss his hand with the respect of inferior to 
superior, but the other is expected to defeat this 
intention, allowing his lingers to be touched, and 
by withdrawing his hand to claim the equality of 
a friend. When one enters a room where others 
are seated, those assembled rise in token of respect 
and w^elcome, this being especially observed in the 
case of the aged. 

Many particular gestures and special actions 
might bo noted. The beggar at the door brings 
his forefinger across his teeth to prove that he 
has eaten nothing that day (Am 4®). 

In friendly explanation, as an act of affectionate 
persuasion, and as a liberty of familiar friendship, 
the hand is put under the chin, and the face lifted 
up, or the beard stroked as Joab did to Amasa 
(2 S 20^^). The outstretched arm indicates authority 
and decision, if the hand is also open and extended 
(Ex 6®); but when the fingers and thumb are drawn 
together to a cone, it implies a respectful request 
for permission to speak or interfere (Ac 2H®). 

Naturally, the most characteristic gestures are 
those where the strongest emotions are called 
forth or appealed to, as in the dance, in bereave¬ 
ment, and the symbolical gestures and attitudes 
of Oriental prayer. See further such articles as 
Foot, Uand, Iiead. G. M. Mackie. 

GET, GETTING.—1. The verb to * get ’ (of which 
the parts are getf gut * or goty gotten or got) is 
frequently used in the sense of ‘ go,’ generally 
followed immediately by a personal pronoun. 
Thus 2 S 4^ ‘ they smote him . . . and gat them 
away through the plain all night’ (n^T^^ 

RV ‘ went by the way of the Aral>ali ’). ’ Four 
times in NT' OTraye, the imperat. of iLord 7 u), to 
‘ depart,’ is so tr'‘, viz. viraye Xarard, * Get thee 
hence,t Satan,’ Mt 4^*^ (Rhem. ‘Avant Satan’); 
and Vvaye dirlaco /jlov 'Zaravd, ‘ Got thee behind me, 
Satan,’ Mt lfi-^ Mk 8^, Lk 4*^ (the last omitted by 
RV after edd.). This idiom is still bolder in 
earlier versions, as in Tind., Mt 27®^ ‘the hye 
prestes and pharises got them selves to Pilate ’; 
Lk 22“^^ ‘ And he gate him selfe from them, about 
a stones cast’ ; Jn 5^^ ‘ For Jesus had gotten him 
selfe awaye, because that ther was preace of 
people in the place.’ 

2 . The same form of expression (though the 
idiom is difl'erent, the pron. oeing now the remote 
object) is often used when the moaning is ‘ find ’ or 
‘ gain.’ Sometimes the i>ers. pron. is expressed in 
the Hob., sometimes not. Thus Gn 34^ ‘ Get mo 
this damsel to wife’ ('^‘np); Ex 14^*^ ' When 1 have 
gotten me honour upon Pharaoh ’ (na^n?); 2 S 20® 
* lest he get him fenced cities ’ ('i‘? kv 7 !‘| 9 ) ; Ec 2"^ ‘ I 
got me servants’ (Dn:?y, RV ‘I bought men- 
servants’) ; 2® ‘ I gathered me also silver’ ('V 

Jer 13^ ‘ Go and get thee a linen girdle ’ (Jj^ 

RV ‘ buy thee’). This remote object is expressed 
otherwise than by a pers. pron. in 1 Mac 3® ‘So he 
gat his people gi*eat honour ’ {sal iirXdrvv^v ti} 
Xay auroO). 

3. Other passages deserving attention are : Gn 4^ 
‘ I have gotten a man from tlie Lord ’ (-nx 'nqp 

* The 1611 edition of AV epclls thig form ‘ gate' everywhere 
except Sir 402, \ Mac 922 . 

t This passage has given tlie phrase * got thee hence ’ a 
meaning in mod. Eng. which it did not always carry. Thui 
Mk 1^ Tind. ‘ Get the hence and shewe thy silfe to the preste ’: 
Jn 611 Tind. ‘Take up thy heed, and get thee hence'; ana 
Zee 6® AV ‘ Got you hence, walk to and fro through the earth.* 
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RV * I have gotten a man with the help of 
the Lord ’ *) ; Wis 10* ‘ they gat not only this 
hurt, that tliey knew not the things whicli were 
good* {ili\d^'n<raVy RV ‘were disahlcd’); Sir 13^^ 
‘ Smiling upon thee [lie] will get out thy secrets ’ 
{i^erdireiy R V * will search thee out ’); ‘ getteth 

the understanding thereof ’ {KaraKparci roO ivvoiifia.To% 
aOroOf RV ‘ becometh master of the intent thereof*); 
27^‘* ‘ so hast thou let thy neighbour go, and shalt 
not get him again * (ou Orjpevaeis avrSv, RV * thou 
wilt not catch him again ’); 1 Mac 9^^ * when 
Bacchides gat knowledge thereof’ (iypo), RV 
‘ knew it ’); 2 Mac 6* ‘ But Jason slew his own 
citizens without mercy, not considering that to 
get tlie (lay of them of his own nation would be 
a most unhappy day for him* (o() crwvoQv r^v eh rovi 
euriiJLtplav dva-qfieplav chat Tr)v iieyLar-qv^ RV 
* that good success against kinsmen is the greatest 
ill success ’ t)* 

Getting is used as a verbal subst. in Gn 3R* ‘ the 
cattle of his getting’ njpp, Dillm. das Vkh 
seines Erwerhes^ ‘ the cattle of his possession ’ ; 
Kalisch, ‘ the cattle of his acquisition ’); and in 
Pr 4^ ‘with all thy getting, get understanding’ 
RV ‘ with all thou hast gotten ’: the 
meaning is not ‘ whatever thou gettest, get under¬ 
standing,’ but ‘ by means of all thy gains, get 
understanding’; cf. Mt 13^ ‘went and sold all 
that he had, ami Imiight it’). T. Lever {Sermons, 
1650, Arber’s ed. p. 117) translates Is 56^^ ‘ Un- 
shamefaste dogges, knowynge no measureof gredyo 
gettynge.’ J. Hastings. 

GETHER (nna),—Named in Gn 10^, along with 
Uz, llul, and Mash, as one of the ‘sons of Aram’ 
(in 1 Ch simply ‘sons of Sliern’). The clan of 
which he is the eponymous founder has not been 
identified. Uillmann considers that Knobel’s ex¬ 
planations (235 f.) from Arabian genea¬ 
logies, as well as the attempts of Glaser {Skizze d. 
Gesch, u. Ceoq. Arab, 421 f.), have failed to yield 
any acceptable results. 

GETHSEMANE {V€d<T7]ixav€l).~K ‘ plot of ground * 
(Xiaplop, Mt 2(1^®, Mk 14'*“*), which appears to have 
been on the Mt. of Olives (Lk 22^®) and beyond the 
ravine of the Kidron (Jn 18^). The ‘garden* or 
enclosure (/c^ttos) belonging to it was the scene of 
our Lord’s Agony. The name (from nj ‘ press ’ and 
‘oil’) means ‘oil-press’ (on the form of the 
name see Dalman, Gram. 152, ‘289 n, 3). Leaving 
Jerusalem by St. Stephen’s gate one comes to the 
traditional site of Gethsemane, at a distance of 
almost 50 yards beyond the bridge that spans the 
Kidron. A stone wall encloses a nearly square 
* There are two difficulties; (1) ‘I have gotten’ is 

evidently meant to explain the name [Ip Cain. See under Gain. 
(2) is either simply ‘ the Lord ’ (DN being the sign of the 

object), or ‘with the Lord’ (HN being the prep.). The prep, is 
not elsewhere used with mn’ (yet cf. H Job 26^). 

But the direct object gives so difficult a sense that most 
versions and commentators prefer the prop., os AV and RV. 
The LXX has ‘ExTvrdjuvf itvOptuToti iiet rou QtoO ; O.L., Vulg. 
ogsedi^acquisivi, procreain) hominem per demn; Luther, Ich 
abe den Mann, den Ilerm^; Wye. 1882, ‘I haue hod a man bi 
Ood,’ 1388, ‘ Y haue goto a man bi God ’; Tind. ‘ I haue gotten a 
man of the Lordk ’; Cov. ‘ I haue optevned the man of Uie 
Louub ’; Rog. ' I haue obteyned a man of the Lord' ; Gen. * I haue 
obteined a man by the Lord’ [Gen. marg. That is, according to 
the Ijord’s promise, as ch. 3i5 ; some read, To the Lord, os 
reioycing for the sonne, whom she wolde offer to the Ijord as the 
first frutes of her birth ’]; llish. ‘ I haue gotten a man of the Lord'; 
Dou. ‘ I haue gotten a man through Ood ’; Kautzsch, ‘ Einen 
Menschen habe ich erhalten mit Hilfe Jahwes.’ See Spurrell, in 
loc., supplemented by Konig in ExpoK. 6th Ser. vii. 205 f. 

t This passage is ref(>rrod to by Scrivener {Camb. Bible, p. 66 
n. 1) as one of the coIlcKpiial fonns which disfigure the AV 
Apocrypha, though he admits that it keeps up the verbal play of 
the Greek. It is, however, no colloquial or other English idiom, 
it is simply a literal tr. of the Greek. The Gen. Bible is more 
idiomatic, ‘not considering that to have the advant^e against 
hii kinsmen is greatest disadvantage,’ and It preserves the 
wofd-play also. 


plot of ground, whicli contains eight very ancient 
olive trees. Some cling fondly to the idea that 
tliese were actual witnesses of tlie Agony; others 
hold that this is precluded by the express state¬ 
ment of Josephus {JJJ VI. i. 1), that during the 
siege by Titus all the trees in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem were cut down. Robinson, Thomson, 
and many other recent explorers doubt the accur¬ 
acy of the tradition wliicdi locates Gethsemane, 
.although it is universally admitted that the real 
site cannot he far from tlie traditional one. The 
tradition in question dates only from the 4th cent., 
and Robinson may he right in his suggestion that 
the site of Gethsemane, like that of Calvary, was 
fixed upon during the visit of Helena to Jerusalem, 
A.D. 320. Eusebius (0*8^218, 18) says that Geth¬ 
semane was at, Jerome {ib. 130, 22) that it was at 
the foot of, the Mt. of Olives. The latter adds tliat a 
church had been built over it (see the Percqrinatio 
Silvuc, cf. the testimony of Antoninus Martyr at the 
end of Gtli cent.). The traditional site is objected 
to on the giouncl that ib is too near the city. 

Litkratuuk,—R obinson, BBP^ 1. 234f., 270; Porter, Hand¬ 
book, 177; Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 483 ; Stanley, Sinai 
and Palestine, 415; Andrews, Life of Our Lord, 418; Keim, 
Jesus of Nazara, vi. yiT.; Conder, Bible Places (ed. 1897), p. 
‘204; Lees, Jerusalem I Illustrated, 13G; SWP vol. iii. sh. xiii. 
and Jerusalem volume; PEPSI (1887), pp. 151, 159 ; (1889), 

p. 170. C. R. Conder. 

GEUEL ‘majesty of God’).—The Gadite 
sent as one of the twelve spies, Nu 13^® P. 

GEZER ("Iia, Vd^ep, IV^ep, refs^'apa, Vd^rjf, Vulg. 
Gazer). —Now Tell Jezer, near the village of Abfl 
Shhsheh and 4 miles W.N.W. of 'AmwAs, the 
ancient Nicopolis (see Euseb. Onom. Sac. p. 254, 
14), to the right of the road from J alia to Jerusalem, 
'i’he site, which is marked by blocks of unhewn 
stone an(i early pottery, would well repay excava¬ 
tion. Here have been found two inscriptions on a 
rock, one containing tlie name AAKIOT in Gr. 
letters, the other id onn ‘the boundary of Gezer* 
in Heh. characters of the Maccaha‘an age. M. 
Clermont-Ganneau, to whom the discovery was 
due, suggests that Alkios should he identified with 
a certain Alkios son of Simon, whose sarcophagus 
has been found at J^ydda, and points out that Tell 
Jezer is the Mount Gisart of the Crusaders. The 
inscription may define tlie Sabbatic limit of the 
city. Josephus [Ant. Vlii. vi. 1) places the town 
on the frontier of the territory of the Philistines; 
and Strabo (XVI. ii. 29), who calls it Gadaris, states 
that it had been approj^iriated by the Jews. In 
1 Ch 20“* Gezer is given m place of the otherwise 
unknoAvn Gob of 2 S 2P* (where, however, the 
Sept, and Syr. read Gath). 

When the Egyptians under the Pharaohs of the 
18th dynasty conquered Canaan, Gezer was placed 
under fin Egyptian governor. In the time of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets (B.C. 1400) the governor 
was Yapakhi, and wo hear of Gezer {Gazru) along 
with Ashkolon and Lachish sending provisions to 
Jerusalem. Subsequently, however, Gezer w'as 
occupied by the Bedfiwi slieikh Labai (who had 
once been governor of Shunein) and his confederate 
Malchiel, and it joined in an attack on Ebed-tob, 
the kin" of Jerusalem. This was the sulyect of a 
charge brought against Labai before the Egyptian 
l*haraoh. When the Israelites entered Canaan, 
lloram (Ailam in the Sept.) was king of Gezer; he 
came to the help of Lachish, but was defeated and 
slain by Joshua (Jos KF 12*^). The town was 
included in the southern border of Ephraim, and 
was a.ssigned to the Kohathite Levitos (Jos 16* 
2H1); the Israelites, however, failed to capture it, 
and its Canaanite inhabitants paid tribute to the 
Ephraimites (Jos 16*®, Jg 1**®). A recently dis¬ 
covered inscription of Merenptah, the son and 
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successor of Kamses ii. (B.c. 1280), in which men¬ 
tion is made of the Israelites, speaks of Gezer 
having been taken by the Eg^^ptians (or, according 
to another possible translation, by the people of 
Ashkelon). In the reign of Solomon it was again 
taken by an Egyp. Pharaoh, who handed it over 
to his daughter, Solomon’s wife (1 K 9^®). Solomon 
thereupon restored it, as well as the neighbouring 
Beth-horon, and it henceforth remained in Israel- 
itish possession. Under the name of Gazara (wh. 
see), Gezer appears repeatedly during the Macca- 
bajan struggles (1 Mac P® 1343 . 6 a 147.34 1528 

16S 2 Mac lO'^-). It was then an important strong¬ 
hold, for whose possession both parties contended 
strenuously. See, further, Clermont - Ganneau, 
Arch. Researches in Pal. (1896), pp. 224 1!. 

A. H. Sayce. 

GHOST. —Take ‘ ghastly ’ and ‘ aghast,’ * ghost ’ 
has had an h inserted in the course of its history— 
an Italian atlectation, says Earle, and for the most 
part a toy of the Elizabethan period. The Anglo- 
Saxon form is the connexion of which with 
Ger. geist is obvious. The Middie-Eng. form is 
‘goost’ and sometimes * gost.’ Wyclif’s form is 
‘ goost,’ Tindale’s ‘ goost ’ and rarely ‘ gost,’ the 
Geneva ‘ gost,’ the Khemish NT and the AV 
always spell ‘ghost.’ 

The root of the word, according to Skeat, is the 
Teut. GIS = Aryan GHI 8 = to terrify, so that the 
modern use of the word is as close to the primitive 
meaning as any other. The sense of ‘ apparition ’ 
or ‘spectre,’ appears, however, to be later in 
English usage tlian tliat of ‘breath’ or ‘spirit,’ 
so that the derivation is a little uncertain. The 
range of meaning in older English is considerable. 

The princii)al Tuciuiinp are : (1) Biratfi, as Up. Andrewes, Set- 
mong, li. 340, ‘ Ye sec then that it is worth the while to confess 
this as it sliould be confessed. In this wise none can do it 
but by the Holy Ghost. Otherwise, for an ore tenus only, our 
own ghost will serve well enough.' 

(2) The soul or spirit of a living person. Thus Chaucer, 
Clerke'g Talf\ b7“2 — 

* “ Nat o!>ly, lord, that I am glad,” quod she, 

“To <l()on your lust, but 1 desyro also 
Yow for to serue and ple.se in iny degree 
With-outen feynting, and shal cuerino. 

No neucr, for no wele ne no wo, 

Ne shal the gost with-in inyn h(*rto stente 
To loue yow best with al rny trewo entente ” ’ 

So Spenser, FQ, 11 . i, 42— 

‘ Whom when the good Sir Guyon did behold, 

His hert gan woxe as starke as marble stone. 

And bis fresh bloud did frieze with fearefull cold, 

That all his scnces seeind bereft attone : 

At last his niightie ghost gan deei)e to grone, 

As lion, grudging in his great distlaine.’ 

(3) It is applied especially to the soul or spirit departing 
from the body. Thus in ‘The Forty-two Articles' of lf»r»3 
Gibson, The XXXIX Articles^ i. 71), Art. Ill—‘For the bo<lio 
aie in the Sepulchre, until the resurrection: but his Ghoste 
departing from him was with the Ghostes that were in prison, 
or in helle, and diddo preache to the same, as the place of 8. 
Peter doeth testify.' Thence arise the idira.ses ‘breathe out, 
yield up, give up the ghost,' as Chaucer, Legend of Good 
Women, 880— 

‘ Wlien that he herde the name of Tisbe cryon. 

On her he cxiste his bevy deedly yen, 

And doun again, and yeldeth up the gost.’ 

So Prioresses Tale, 1802— 

‘Tins holy monk, this abbot, him mono I, 
llis tonge out-caughte, and took a-wey the greyn. 

And he gaf up the goost ful softely.’ 

And Spenser, FQ ii. viii. 45— 

* He tombling downe on ground, 

Rreathd out his ghost, which to th’ Infcrnall shade 
Fast flying, there eternall tonnent found 

For all the sinnes wherewith his lewd life did abound.' 

(4) The most frequent application of the word is, how'ever, to 
the spirit of a dead person, a disembodied spirit. Rn. Hall says 
(iPorl-s, ii. 114), ‘ Herod’s conscience told him ho had oflered an 
unjust and cruell violence to an innocent, and now lice thinkes 
that John’s ghost haunts him.’ Cf. also Mk C4» Rhein. ‘But 
they seeing him walking upon the sea, thought it was a ghost, 
and cried out.’ The word is found as early lis Chaucer quite in 
the modern sense, os Prologue, 8— 

' He was nat pale as a for-pyned (*= tormented) goost.’ 


The application to the Holy Spirit Is also very early. Thus 
Malory, Morte d'Arthur (Globe ed.), xiii. viii. 7—‘In the 
midst of this blast entered a sun-beam more clearer by seven 
times than ever they saw day, and all they were alighted of the 
grace of the Holy Ghost.’ Nor is it always accompanied by 
the adj. Holy : Chaucer (Seconde Nonnes Tale, 328) has— 

‘ But ther is better lyf in other place, 

That never shal be lost, ne drede thee nought. 

Which Ooddes sone us tolde thurgh his grace; 

That fodres sone hath alle thinges wrought; 

And al that wrought is \^ith a skilful thought, 

The gost, that fro the fader gan procede, 

Hath Bowled horn, withouten any drede.’ 

(5) Finally, it should be noticed that the word is sometimes 
applied to a dead body. Spenser, Fti 11 . viii. 26— 

* Palmer, (said he) no knight so rude, I weone, 

As to doen outrage to a sleeping ghost.’ 

Shaks. JI Henry VI. iii. ii. 161— 

* See how the blood is settled in his face t 

Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost. 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless.’ 

Tin's is held to bo the meaning of Uamlet, i. iv. 86 — 

‘Still am I call’d, unhand me, gentlemen. 

By heaven, I’ll make a ghost of him that let’s me 1 ’ 

And Dyce quotes from Hooker’s Amanda (1653), p. 207— 

‘ What stranger who hod seen thy shriv’led skin, 

Thy thin, pale, ghastly face, would not have been 
Conceited he had seen a ghost i’ th’ bed, 

New risen from the grave, not lately dead?' 

In AV ‘ skost ’ is used only in the phrase ‘ give 
up’ or ‘yield up the ghost,’ and in the name ‘the 
Holy Ghost.’ 

1. The poetic and ‘Priestly’ word yij gdwa\ 

which means ‘to expire,’ ‘to perish,’ is tr^ ‘give 
up the ghost’ in Gn25”* 35“^ Job 10’® 13’® 14’®, 

La I’®; and ‘ yield np tlio ghost’ in Gn 49’’®. This 
tr" is partly due to tne Geneva Bible (Gn 35’® 49“), 
but seems in most places original to AV. There 
i.s no reason for so special a tr'‘ in tliose passages ; 
elsewhere qhwa' is tr'’ simply ‘die,’ except Jos 
22-®, Job 34^*, ‘ perish.’ The 11 eo. ruah, ‘ breath,’ 
‘spirit,’ is never tr‘’ ‘ ghost.’ But nephesh, * soul,’ 
is twice so tr'’, Job IP® ‘ their hope shall be as the 
giving up of tJie ghost’ (t’sj'ng)'?; AVm ‘a puff of 
breath ’); and Jer 16® ‘ she hath given up the ghost ’ 
(n^Dj nijc}). In To 14” wo lind \l/vx'li tr^* in the same 
way, ‘he gave up the ghost in the bed’ {i^^'hnrev 
[B ai)roO h kXIvtj^). In NT 

we do not lind ypvx^ so tr‘’, but TrveD^ta twice, Mt 
27 ®® ‘ Je.sus, when he had cried again with a loud 
voice, yielded up the ghost * (d0^xe t 6 •Kvevjxa .; IIV 
‘yielded up his spirit’); and Jn 19®® ‘he bowed 
his head and gave up the ghost’ {wapldtoKe rd 
TTpevfjia ; IIV ‘ gave up hi.s spirit ’). Though ypvx'li 
is not ti^ ‘ghost,’ the verb iKxj/vx^, which occurs 
three times, is twice (Ac 5® 12-®) ti^ ‘ give up the 
ghost,’ and once (Ac 5’®) ‘yield np the ghost.’ 
Similarly iKirvlo), which also occurs three times 
(Mk 15®''* *®, Lk 23^®), is each time tr‘’ * give up the 
ghost.’ Finally, the phrase iv io-xdrrj wvoy (lit. as 
RV ‘ at the last gasp ’) is rendered in 2 Mac 3*^ 
‘ give np the ghost.’ 

2. Wlierever irvovixa is accompanied with &yLov it 

is tr‘’ in AV after all the previous versions ‘ Holy 
Ghost’(in 1611 always spelt ‘holy Ghost,’ which 
is the more surprising that Rhein. NT has almost 
always ‘ Holy Ghost’). A\ hen irvcu/xa occurs with¬ 
out dyiov, and the reference is to the Holy Ghost, 
it is tr'^ ‘spirit’ or ‘Spirit.’ The RV has a few 
times, Amer. RV always, replaced ‘Holy Ghost’ 
by ‘Holy Spirit’; both have generally accepted 
‘give up’ or ‘yield up the ghost.’ See articles 
Holy Spirit and Spirit. J. Hastings. 

GIAH (n'a). —Named in the account of Joab’s 
nirsuit of Abner, 2 S 2®^ ‘ the hill of Ammah that 
ieth before Giah by the way of the wilderness of 
(Rbeon.’ Ammah is prob. taken correctly as a 
proper name, althougli it cannot be identified. 
Theod., indeed, tr. it oy vSpuyujydif ‘aqueduct’ (so 
Vulg. aqu(Bductus)t but this would necessitate the 
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article, rtf;^n (cf. Wellh. and Driver, ad loc,), 
Wellh, proposes to eliminate Giali from the text, 
and for J ijip of MT to substitute 

'i 131P3 Tl-jnn, holdnig tliat D’J has arisen out of rr 'a 
(cf. the L5 cX Tab i.e. ‘ravine’). It was natural 
to interpolate a f/ni answering to the preceding 
Mull,’ and the n of n’a might readily arise from the 

of This emendation is accepted by Buddo 

(in SBOT) and Kittel (in Kautzsch’s A T). 

J. A. Selbie. 

GIANT. —Most pcojdcs have traditions in regard 
to gigantic men existing in earlier times. Not 
many decades ago these traditions were supposed 
to bo conlirmed by discoveries of remains of pre¬ 
historic men of enormous size. But a close 
scrutiny of tlie evidence indicates that prehistoric 
men were not larger than the men now living, 
and that the diirerenco between the largest men 
that ever lived and men of normal size is less than 
used to be thought. Moreover, the giants of the 
traditions, when we come to study the subjeud 
closely, are found to bo more or less confused 
with mythological beings or with ghosts, thus 
becoming, in a measure, unreal. 

There was a time when the biblical accounts 
of giants were interpreted and coloured by the 
traditions and supposed historic remains. More 
lately there is a tendency to interpret them in 
the light of the unreality that is now assigned to 
the extra-biblical traditions. These facts are a 
reason for scanning carefully the biblical evidence 
and confining ourselves very closely to it. 

In our EV three dili'erent words are translated 
giant. In Gn 6“* and Nii 13^ is used the word 
(in LXX and Gr. Enoch ol yLyavres). See 
Nepiiilim. This word denotes beings analogous 
to the demigods of the Greek and Latin mythology. 
When applied to the giant inhabitants of Pal. 
(Nu 13*^), it should perhaps be regarded as a 
figure of speech. The word used in Job 16^^ is 
gwbor (^’> 2 a), a niighty man (HVm), a hero, an 
armed £W3.sailant, not a giant. The same word is 
used in the plur. in Gn 6^ apparently as an 
equivalent for Nephilim, and is tr. in the Sept. 
ylyavTci ; but it is evidently the equivalent of tlie 
word ‘heroes’ as used in mythological legends. 

The true Ileb. word for giant is dili'erent from 
these. In 2 S 21’^-is the word rapliah 
(n^-]), tr** giant, and in I Ch 20'‘- ® is the variant 
rapha' From the same stem, in this variant 

form, comes the plur. ri^phaim also used for 

the ‘shades,’ see KEriTAiM), and this is the proper 
equivalent of our Eng. word ‘ giants.’ 

Raphah means to become limp^ to be slack, to 
be loosened. It often describes the physical and 
moral condition of one who goes to pieces through 
fear or discouragement, one who is physically 
and spiritually relaxed through terror or panic 
(in Qal, Jer 6'^^ 49'‘^ 60«; ILithp., Jos 18», Pr 18» 
24'®). Many regard the word rephaim as the plur. 
of the gentilic adject, rlphaiy Kephaite; but its 
use indicates that it is rather a common noun in 
the plur., and it will be so treated in this article. 

1. Geographical Distribution. — In David’s 
time, the accounts say, tliere were rephaim^ that 
is to say, giant people, living in Gatii, and they 
mention none elsewhere. The Goliath whom 
David slew was one of these (1 S 17 et al.)> 
So were Ishbi-benob, Sajdi (in 1 Ch 20* Sippai), 
Goliath the Gittite (in 1 Ch 20* Lahmi, the brother 
of Goliath the Gittite), and a man of stature with 
twenty-four fingers and toes (2 8 21'®*^=*, 1 Ch 20*'®). 
See each of these names, in its place. Some of 
these men individually, ami all four of them col¬ 
lectively, are said to have been born ‘to the 
raphah (in 1 Ch 20®*® rapha') in Gath.’ Certainly 
raphah is here not a proper name. It is to be tr*' 
• tne giant.’ It is to bo understood either individu¬ 


ally or collectively. If individually, then probably 
‘the giant’ is the Goliath whom David slew, and 
the four men here mentioned are his sons. If 
collectively, then the assertion is that the four 
were of the breed of the giants that lived at 
Gath. 

Some centuries earlier, just before the conquests 
by Moses and Joshua, the rephaim w^ere more 
widely distributed. At tliat time, Og, the king 
of Baahan, was the only remaining representative 
‘of those that were left of the rephaim^ E. of the 
Jordan (Dt 3'^). W. of the Jorilan the Anakim 
(wh. see) had their principal seat, perhajw, at 
Hebion and its vicinity (Nu l.'I--^, Jos 14'-'^° 

IP', Jg I^®); but there were Anakim also in the 
mountain country of Israel as well as in tlie 
mountain country of Judah, and among the I’ldl. 
cities near the Mediterranean (Jos 1Further, 
there seem to have been rephaim in the forest 
region near Mount Carmel (Jos 17'®). There are 
traces, too, of giant occupation, cither then or 
earlier, in such geographical names as the valley 
of llcphaim (Jos 15® 18'® etc.), near Jems., and 
‘the Avvim,’ one of the cities of Benjamin (Jos 
18*®). And it is presumable that they occupied 
yet other localities at this date. 

Going back to earlier times, two passages are 
especially important. In Dt 2'®'* Moses is repre¬ 
sented as mentioning, for the encouragement of 
Israel against the Anakim, several giant peoples 
tliat had been dispossessed by other jieoples. In 
Gn 14 we have an taccount or the several peoples 
that were attacked by tlie four kings in their 
march southward, in the days of Abraham. The 
peoples mentioned in these two i)assages are mainly 
the same, and they are so mentioned as to enable 
us to locate them geographically. The four kings 
‘smote Itephaim’ (Gn 14®), ana this region must 
have been so called because there were rephaim 
then living there, E. of the Jordan, well to the 
N., the region where Og afterwards reigned. Pro¬ 
ceeding S. they smote the Zuzim, apparently the 
same w'ith the Zamzummim, who occupied terri¬ 
tory afterwards held by the Ammonites, and who 
are said to bo rephaim (Gn 14®, Dt 2"®). Still 
inarching 8., they reached the Eniim, who are 
abso said to be rephaim^ in the territory after¬ 
wards held by Moab (tin 14®, Dt 2'®*"). Yet 
farther S., in the countiy of Seir, they attacked 
the Ilorim, wdio were probably rephaim^ though 
this is not expressly stated (Gn 14®, Dt 2*®-''-). 

W. of the Jordan, the Avvim were near Gaza 
at a very early period (Dt ‘J'^). The rephaim are 
mentioned along with the Kenite, the Ilittite, 
the Perizzite, the Amorito, etc. (Gn 15’'®), as in 
the land, apparently, in Abraham’s time. The 
Anakim are not mentioned by name in connexion 
Avith this early period, but wo are told that 
‘ Sarah died in the city of Arba, which is Hebron, 
in the land of Canaan’ (Gn 23’'); and that ‘Jacob 
came to Isaac, his father, to Mamre, the city of 
the Arba, which is Hebron ’ (Gn 35*’'). Evidently, 
the writer of these statements held that the city 
was called by the name of Arba in the time of 
Jacob and oi Abraham. It follows that he held 
that the Anakim were already there, for Arba 
‘ was the great man among the Anakim ’ (Jos 14'®). 
And from Nu 13''® it is dilficult to avoid the con¬ 
clusion that it was the Anakim who built Hebron 
‘seven years before Zoan of Egypt.’ 

2. History of the Giant Peoples.— If what 
has been said is true, •we are to think of them aa 
widely spreail in Pal., on both sides of the Jordan, 
as early as the time of Abraham. They are 
expressly said to Iiave preceded the (kaplitorite 
Philistines, the Ammonites, the Moabites, the 
Edomites, tlie Israelites; it is not .said whether 
they preceded the Can. peoples. Some affirm them 
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to have been the abori^es of Palestine. This 
is not in itself improbable, and it is perhaps con¬ 
firmed by what we know of their cliaracteristics. 
In particular, the name Horite is supposed to 
denote a cave-dweller, and if we regard the Hor- 
ites as rephaimt this is an argument of some 
weight. 

Not all scholars accept the opinion stated above, 
that the Anakim and other rephaim were W. of 
the Jordan in Abraham’s time. There is a theo^ 
that these were immigrants from the rephaim E. 
of the Jordan, after the invasion by the four 
kin^s; but this lacks confirmation. It is said, 
furtlier, that the Anakim cannot early have had 
their seats W. of the Jordan, because the country 
was then in the possession of other peoples. But, 
as we shall presently see, the rephaim lived among 
other peoples during most of their known history. 

As another objection, one might plausibly say 
that Arba was the father of Anak, and the three 
chiefs whom Caleb conquered wore sons of Anak, 
and therefore the Anakite possession dated back 
only to the generation before the Exodus. But 
this inference is based entirely on the inexactnesses 
of translations. Arba is not said to have been 
the father of Anak, but ‘ tlie father of the Anak * 
(Jos 15^^), ‘the father of the Anok’ (Jos 21“). 
The article here makes a dillerence. Arba is not 
said to be the father of some person named Anak 
or Anok, but the father of the Anak stock. This 
is another way of saying that he was ‘ the great 
man amon" the Anakim’ (Jos 14^®). Again, 
Sheshai and Ahiman and Talmai are not said to 
have been the children of a person called Anak, but 
‘ the cliildren of the Anak’ (Nu IS^^, Jos 15^^), and 
‘the three sons of tlie Anak’ (Jg 1^®). In other 
words, Arba was thought of as the greatest man 
commemorated in the traditions of tne Anakim, 
and in that sense the father of the Anakim ; and 
the three chiefs were the greatest living leaders of 
the Anakim. There is nothing here to disprove 
the antiquity of the Anakim. See further Moore, 
Judges^ p. 24. 

The rephaim seem to have had strong local 
attachments. Once in a locality, they remained 
there, unless they were wholly extirpated. After 
many centuries Closes, and Joshua, and Jair, and 
Caleb found Og in the old scats of the Rephaim, 
and the tribesmen of Arba at the city of Arba, 
and the Horite still living in Seir, though incor¬ 
porated among the Edomites. Yet more marked 
seems to have been the persistence of the Avvim 
in the Phil, country (Dt 2^). The Caphtorini had 
destroyed them, but they were still there in the 
time of Joshua (Jos 13®), and survived his con¬ 
quests. Presumably, they are to be identified 
with the Anakim who were left in Gaza, in Gath, 
and in Ashdod, the name Anakim being here 
used generically (Jos 11'*^). Presumably, Goliath and 
the other giants of David’s time came of this stock. 

3. The Giants in their Relations to other 
Peoples. —The diction of OT, when it speaks of 
the giant peoples, has a marked peculiarity which 
is not preserved in the EV; the gentilic name is 
always used in the plur., not in the sing, as in 
the case of other peoples. For example, we have 
‘the Gazite and the Ashdodite, the Ashkelonite, 
the Gittitc, and the Ekronite, and the Avvites* 
(Jos 13®); ‘ the Hittite, and the Perizzite, and the 
Rephaites (better, rephaim)^ and the Amorite’ 
(Gn 15'*^). Curiously, the names Caphtorim and 
Pelishtim follow the same usage with those of the 
giant peoples, ‘the Philistine^never occurring in 
the singular to denote the people, but only to 
denote some individual. If the llorites were 

S 'ants, their name is exceptional, ‘the Horite’ 
ung the designation commonly used. 

This use of language is certainly significant. 


Apparently, it shows that the writers of OT regard 
the giants, not as a group of nationalities or 
peoples, but simply as a breed of men, existing 
in several varieties. With this agree statements 
made concerning the giants at all periods. The 
Davidic giants, though children of the raphah, 
were politically Philistine and Gittite. Og, though 
of the breed of the rephaim^ was politically Amor¬ 
ite (Jos 2^® etc.). In the time of the conquest, the 
Anakim around Hebron were jwlitically Amorite ; 
in the time of Abraham, it is probably fair to 
infer that they were politically Hittite. Giants 
as they were, and formidable, they maintained 
their existence only where they became associated 
with some other race, the other race being always 
dominant. The case of the Horites, maintaining 
their position as a peopde among peoples, is prob¬ 
ably to be accounted for by some peculiar turn 
taken in their relations with Esau and his Hivite 
connexions by marriage. 

4. Peculiarities of the Giant Race.— They 
were of great stature. Probably, no authentic 
measurements of men exceed those of the Goliath 
whom David slew. The Israelites of the Exodus 
seemed as grasshoppers by the side of the Anakim. 

There is no ground in the biblical accounts for 
inferring that tliey were monstrous in shape. The 
six-toed man of David’s time must be regarded as 
exceptional and not typical. The name Avvim 
may be from a stem that denotes crookedness, physi¬ 
cal or moral, but it is insufficient as evidence that 
the Avvim had distorted bodies. The Anakim 
are verbally ‘ men of neck,’ and this is commonly 
interpreted to mean that they were long-necked. 
But it is quite as likely to mean that they were 
thick-necked. The name Emim, ‘ formidable ones,’ 
may indicate that fearsomeness was the principal 
characteristic of the giants, but their terribleness 
apparently was due to their size and prowess, and 
not to anything uncanny about them. 

The name Horite is supposed to denote cave- 
dweller ; but even if the rephaim were originally 
cave-dwellers, most of them were certainly not so 
within the time during which we have information 
concerning them. 

They were a numerous stock. ‘ A people great 
and many, and tall as the Anakim,’ is a phrase 
used more than once. 

Yet the rephaim^ as a whole, were inferior to 
the peoples of normal stature who surrounded 
them. Individuals among them were leaders—for 
example, Og, or the three chiefs at Hebron; but 
these were exceptional. We might infer this from 
the general history of mankind, but it is better to 
infer it from the fact given in the Bible, that the 
rephaim^ coming in contact with other men, be¬ 
came either extinct or subordinate. Doubtless 
they were more formidable, however, as fighters 
in the Amorite or Philistine armies than they 
would have been by themselves. 

6. Mention in Later Times.— We have no 
clear facts concerning the ^ants later than the 
time of David. In the LXa of Jer 47® we read : 
‘ Ashkelon is cast away, the remnant of the 
Enakim.* Those who prefer this to the Heb. 
text find in it proof of a survival of men of the 
giant breed even to that date, but this is pre¬ 
carious. 

Later writers confuse the rephaim with the 
Nephilimt speak of their foolishness, and of 
their bones or other relics as on exhibition at 
Hebron, or Damascus, or elsewhere (Jtli 10“^, Wis 
14®, Sir 16^ 47*, Bar 3**; Jos. Ant, v. ii. 3 ; Benjamin 
of Tudela, Itin, p. 66). Yet others enlarge upon 
the biblical statements with the most extraordi¬ 
nary assertions, measurements, and legends. 

For Valley of the Giants (RV, Vale of Rephaim), 
Jos 15® 18^®, see Rephaim (Valley op). 
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Litkratxjr*.—T he older literature of this subject is volumin¬ 
ous. Bee, for example, Orotiua, De Vcritate^ i. 16; Pritchard, 
Natural History of Man, v. 489 ff.; Kurtz, Die Ehen der 
S6hne Oottes, Berlin, 1867; Sennert, Dianert. Hist. Phil, de 
Gigantibus, 1063. See also the article ‘Itiesen’ in Herzog's 
JiE; Porter, Giant Citiea of Jiashan, J860; Lenormant, Les 
Originet de I’Hietoire, 1880-1882; Schwally, XA W, 1898, p. 127 ft. 

W. J. Beecher. 

GIBBAR ("ija ‘hero’).—A family which returned 
with Zerub. (Kzr 2*^’). The name is juobably an 
error for Gibeon of Neh 7‘®. See Genealooy. 

GIBBETHON (pn^;i ‘mound,’ ‘height’).—A town 
which is mentioned, along witli Pultekeh and 
Baalath, as belonging to the tribe of Gan, and a.s 
a Levitical city {.los 10^^ 2P^). In the time of the 
early kings of northern Israel G. was in the hands 
of the l^liil., and was a phuse of importance. 
Nadab, king of Israel, was besieging it when he was 
slain by his successor Baasha ; and a quarter of a 
ccnUiry later Omri was similarly engaged wlien 
ho Avas made king by the army, to succeed Zimri 
(1 K 1527 16»»;17). In Onom. Sac.^ (246, 255) a Gaba- 
thon is mentioned 17 miles from Ca.'Barea. But this 
is nearly W. of Samaria, and much too far to the 
north to agree with the biblical notices of G. The 
Pal. Survey maps identify it with Kihhiah^ well 
doAvn the Avestern slope of the mountain country, 
840 ft. above the sea, in lat. 3rT)8 and long. 35“*1, 
nearly equidistant from Jerusalem, Slicchem, and 
Joppa. W. J. Beecher. 

GIBEA (MV??).—A grandson of Caleb (1 Ch 2^®). 
It is now generally admitted that the list of the 
descendants of Juuali through Caleb given in 1 Ch 
242ff. jg geographical rather than genealogical, and 
comprises all the toAvns lying in the JNcgeb of 
Judah, to the S. of Hebron (Wellh. Profeg. p. 217). 
G. is probably only a variation in sjielling of tlie 
more common Gibeah (ny??). See Gideah 1. 

J. ¥. Stenning. 

GIBEAH (nv?? a ‘ hill,’ as distinct from a ‘moun¬ 
tain,’ or ‘mountainous district’ [iD]).—A careful 
examination of all the passages in Avhich Gibeah 
occurs as the name of a place, seems to show that 
the uncertainty and confiision Avhich have hitherto 
existed Avith regard to the actual situation of G. are 
largely due to two causes. In the lirst place, the 
older translators failed in many cases to distinguish 
between the use of the Avord as an appellative and 
its use as a proper name, the result being to 
multiply the number of the places beariim this 
name. Secondly, the name itself is so dosely 
allied, both in form and meaning, to that of 
another AA^ell-known spot, viz. Geba (y^a), that the 
two have frequently been interchanged, and the 
difficulties of identification considerably incrca.sed. 
A consideration of these tAVO facts makes it prob¬ 
able that the actual number of places mentioned 
in the OT under this name (excluding those Avliich 
are further defined by some additional Avord) is to 
be reduced to tAvo. 

1. A city of Judah (Jos 15®’), possibly one of tAvo 
villages called Gabaa, Gab(t(/ia{Lfigiime, Otwrnast. 
255. 160). The exact site is unknoAvn, but the con¬ 
text clearly shoAvs that it AA^as situated in the 
neij^hbourhood of Maon, Carmel, and Ziph, on the 
fertile plateau Avhieh lies to the S.E. of Hebron 
[Hist. Geog, pp. 306 n., 317). 

2. A city or Benjamin (Jg lO^^^*), described else¬ 
where as ‘ of Benjamin’ (1 S 14^®, cf. Jg 

‘which belongeth to Benjamin’), and ‘of the 
children of Benjamin ’ (2 S 23‘‘^); most probably it 
is to be identified also with ‘ G. of Saul ’(IS IG, Is 
10», cf. 1 S 10^), and with ‘the hill (KVm Gibeah) 
of God ’ (1 S 10®). 

From the somcAvliat scanty notices supplied by 
the historical books of the OT, avc gather {a) that 
Gibeah waa quite distinct from Geba (1 S 14^-®, Is 


10^); (5) that it lay to the N. of Jerusalem, close 
to the main N. road, and S. of Hamah (Jg 19^=^’^^); 
(c) that just N. of the toAvn, the main road divided 
into tAvo branches, one of Avliich led to Bethel, and 
the other diverged to Geba (Jg2(y*^). The situa¬ 
tion of Tell {or Tuleil) el-Fi2l, Avith Avhich Gibeah 
has been identified by Robinson {Bli ^ i. 677-679) 
exactly fulfils all the.se requirements. It is the 
name given to a hill situated about four miles to 
the N. of Jerusalem, and lying a quarter of a mile 
to the E. of the main road. Er-lidm (Ramah) lies 
farther to the N., while the main road from Jeru¬ 
salem divides in two iust beyond Tell el-Fril^ one 
branch diverging to the right to Jeba (Geba), and 
the other going northAAards to Beitin (Bethel). 
The Avritings of Josephus furnish additional jiroof, 
not only of the correctne.s.s of this identification, 
but also of the identity of Gibeah and G. of Saul. 
He relates [BJ v. ii. 1) that Titus, Avhile advanc¬ 
ing to the siege of Jerusalem, halted for a night at 
Gophna {Jnfna), and the folloAving night encamped 
‘at a place called the Vale of Thorns, near a 
certain village called Gabath-Saul, Avhicli sigiiihes 
“ Hill of Saul,” distant from Jerusalem about 30 
stadia.’ * During the night a legion coming from 
Emmaus {'AmxvdSy Nicopolis) joined the main 
army ; the reinforcement had doubtle.ss come up 
by the road Avhich in the present day joins the 
northern road just above Tell eX-Ful. Cf. also 
Jerome, Fp. 108. 8 {0pp. ed. Vallarsi, i. 690), and 
Robinson, l.e. 

The town of Gibeah is a.s.sociated Avith several 
striking events in the early history of Israel. 
(1) It occupies an important position in the second 
of the tAVO supplementary narratives which con¬ 
clude the Book of Judges (ch. 19-21). A certain 
lievito from the hill country of Ephraim is for¬ 
saken by his concubine, Avho flees to her father’s 
house in Beth-lehem-judah. Here she is followed 
by the Levite, Avho remains several days in Beth¬ 
lehem, enjoying the hospitality of his father-in- 
laAv. Despite the entreaties of the latter, they 
start on the return journey late in the afternoon of 
the fifth day (19®**’), and tOAvards nightfall reach 
Jebus or Jerusalem. Being unAvilling to ‘turn 
aside into the city of a stranger,’ the Levit-e pre.ssoa 
on in the hope of reaching either Gibeah or 
Ramah (v.*®), and finally spends the night at the 
former place. Here they are hospitably received 
by an old man, a sojourner in the place; but 
during the night the Beniamite inhabitants beset 
the house, and demand that the Levite be given 
up to them. The latter, in self-defence, surrenders 
his concubine to them, and in the morning finds 
her on the threshold dead from their ill-usage. 
He then returns to his home, cuts up her body into 
tAvelve pieces, and sends them tnroughout the 
borders of Israel (19'®'***’). Ch 20 describes Iioav the 
Benjamites refuse to surrender the men of Gibeah 
to the assembled tribes, Avho in consequence attack 
Gibeah, and destroy the tribe of Benjamin, Avith 
the exception of 600 men. The kernel of the story 
is undoubtedly historical, but it has been worked 
over and expanded by ‘ an author of the age and 
school of the Chronicler ’ (Moore, Judges^ p. 402 ff.). 
Throughout the narrative the name of the place 
is giA'en as Gibeah simply, except in 19'^ 20^ (‘ that 
belongeth to Benjamin’), and in 20'®, Avhere the 
text Avrongly gives ‘ Geba of B.’ (y^j*?) for ‘ Gibeah 
of B.’; the similarity of the tAvo names has caused 
the same error elscAvhere. 

In 20®', hoAvever, another Gibeah seems to be 
referred to by the narrator. After tAAUce suiroring 
defeat at the hands of the Benjamites, the men ot 
I.srael lay an ambush against Gibeah, and then 
entice tlie Benjamites into ‘the higliAA'ays, of 

* wpit Tx^kB xxXtvfAtvV' err,fA.»'ivu tavt* Xifm 
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which one goeth up to Bethel, and the other to 
Gibeah, in the field.’ From this passage it has 
been concluded that there was another place called 
Gibeah in the immediate neighbourhood, wliich 
was distinguished by the addition of ‘ in the field.’ 
But this view is opposed by the accentuation, 
according to which ‘ in the field ’ is parallel to ‘ in 
the highways’ (so RV). It is evident that Gibeah 
is a mistake for Geba [Jcha)^ the road to which 
branches oil just N. of Tell el-Ffil ; Moore thinks 
it probable that the author had ‘ no clear concep¬ 
tion of the topography’ {Judges^ n. 43G). 

Again in v.^^ it is stated that tlie Israelite liers- 
in-wait ‘ brake out of their place, even out of 
Maareh-geba.’ AV and RVm give ‘oven out of 
the meadow of Gibeah,’ their translation being 
based on that of the Targum. The rendering 
‘meadow’ (for niyp), however, is very question¬ 
able, and it has been proposed to follow the I’esh., 
and render, with a change of the vowel points, 
‘cave.’ The correct reading is doubtless that pre¬ 
served by one large group of Greek MSS and 
Jerome, viz. ‘ from the W. of G.’ (-iV??) cf. 

Jos 8^- ^2). See Moore, Judges, pp. 437, 438. 

(2) From 1 S 1U‘“® * we learn that Gibeah was the 
native village of Saul, to which he returned after 
his election as king; from this time onwards it is 
frequently called ‘G. of Saul.’ (The identity of 
the two places is sulliciently clear from the narra¬ 
tive of 1 S 13 and 14). It was here tliat Saul, while 
pursuing his ordinary occupations, heard of the 
grievous plight of Jabesli-gilead in consequence of 
the attach of Nahash the Ammonite (11^). The 
occasion foreshadowed by Samuel (10'^) had now 
arrived, and Saul, following the promptings of the 
divine spirit, at once took action. He slew a 
yoke of oxen, and sent portions of them throughout 
tlie borders of Israel, bidding the people follow 
after him. The summons was promptly obeyed, 
and by means of a forced march Saul effected 
the release of Jahesh-gilead. From the account 
of the war with the Philistines (1 S 13. 14), which 
occupied the greater part of Saul’s reign, Gibeah 
would seem to have been of considerable strategic 
importance. The exact sequence of events, however, 
is not quite clear, chiefly owing to the corruptness 
of the text, and the confusion which clearly pre¬ 
vails witli regard to tlie two places Geba andGibeah. 
According to the more probable view, Saul, with 
2000 men, took up his position at Michmash 
{MUkhmds), on the N. side of tlie Wddy Suweinit, 
from which he commanded the heights of Bethel, 
while Jonathan, with 1000 men, remained at 
Gibeah, some three miles farther south (13'“^). The 
signal for revolt was given by Jonathan, who 
destroyed the pillar f of the Philistines at Gibeah 
(emending v.® ‘and the Philistines heard saying, 
The Hebrews have revolted. And Saul blew the 
trumpet,’etc. ; cf. Driver, Sam. ad loc.) ; the J’hil. 
at once mustered in great force, and marched 
against the Israelites. Unable to withstand the 
advance of the enemy, Saul retreated do^vn the 
eastern passes to Gilgal in the Jordan Valley, 
while the Philistines seized the deserted camp at 
Michmash (vv.** ®). For a time the cause of Israel 
seemed hopeless, but Saul, having collected some 
600 men, the remnant of his forces, effected a 
junction with Jonathan at Gibeah (v.^“ following 
the LXX; in v.^® Geba must be a mistake for 
Gibeah). In the meantime the Philistines overran 
the country in three directions (for ‘the border’ 
[Vni*:], v.^®, the LXX has ynjn ; we sliould probably 

*18 lOM 27 clearly shown by Ilndclo {liichter und 

Saimiely p. 174 f.) to be a hannonistie insertion of the editor; but 
this fact does not affect the point at issue. 

t So Driver, Wellh., Th.; KV pives ‘parrison.’ The 3'VJ was 
probably a pillar erected In token of Philistine domination. 
See Driver, Sam. p. 61. 


read nyDin Gibeah, since it would be meaningless 
to talk of a company of spoilers starting from 
Michmash in tlie direction of Geha, situated on 
the opjjosite side of the WtUhj SmveinU). Hostilities 
between the opposing forces were agahi initiated 
by Jonathan. On tliis second occasion, accom¬ 
panied only by his armour-bearer, he apparently 
proceeded from Gibeah to Geba, and thence (cr. 
14^ ‘that is on yonder side’) made his desperate 
effort against the Philistine garrison at Michmash. 
The latter, believing, no doubt, that the two 
warriors were supported by a large force, offered 
but little resistance, and no fewer than twenty were 
slain at the first onset (14^^). The panic caused by 
this sudden attack rapidly spread throughout the 
Philistine camp, which soon became the scene of 
the wildest confusion. The news was conveyed to 
Saul at Gibeah by his scouts or outposts (v.^®), 
and a general onslaught on the terrified Philistines, 
in which the whole country joined, was success¬ 
fully carried out. It does not seem, however, that 
the Israelitish victory on this occasion had more 
than a temporary effect, for we are told later on 
that ‘there was sore war against the Philistines 
all the days of Saul ’ (14“). 

(3) In the appendix to 2 S (21-24) Gibeah is 
mentioned as tlie scene of the tragic incident of 
the hanging of the seven sons of Saul (2 S 2U'^*). 
The famine, which had troubled the land for three 
years, is declared by J" to be due to the slaughter 
of the Gibeonites by Saul, though no such act is 
recorded in the history of Saul’s reign. Toajipease 
the WTath of J", seven descendants of Saul were 
handed over to the Gibeonites, and hanged by 
them. See Rizpaii. 

(4) Lastly, in the imaginative description of the 
march of Sennacherib against Jerusalem given by 
Isaiah (lO^®'®-), the Assyrians are represented as 
advancing in a straight line from the North, un¬ 
deterred by any obstacle. The prophet depicts the 
last stages of tneir victorious advance ; the passage 
of the steep defile of the Wddy SuweinXt is secured 
by despatching a troop in advance to Migron, S. of 
the pass ; the main army is thus enabled to cross 
in safety, and encamps at Geba ; w hile the villagers 
of Kamah and Gibeah take refuge in flight (cf. 
Driver, Isaiah, pp. 71, 72). The passage is im¬ 
portant as establishing the fact that Geba and 
Gibeah were two distinct places. 

3. There are several place-names compounded 
with Gibeah (or Gibeath, ny:|iii the st. conMr.), which 
are translated in the RV text by ‘ hill,’ but given 
as ‘ Gibeah ’ in tlie margin. These are— 

(1) Gibeath hCidrdloth (n'i'?“jj;;n ny^a), ‘the hill of 
the foreskins’ (Jos 5®), between the Jordan and 
Jericho, so called as the scone of the circumcision, 
after the passage of the Jordan. See Gilgal. 

(2) Giheath-Phinehas (onp? nyna), ‘the hill of 
P.’ in Mt. Ephraim (Jos 24**). 'the exact site is 
unknowm. Conder {PEF Mem. ii. 218) follows 
Schwarz {HL p. 118) in identifying it with 'Awertah 
near Nablus (Shechem); so apparently G. A. 
Smith. Gudrin {JiMe, iii. pp. 37, 38; Samarie, 
pp. 106-109), chiefly on the authority of Jerome {Ep. 
1 . 888), identifies it with Jibia, three miles N. of 
Kuryet el-Enab (so Dillmann). 

(3) Gibeathhammoreh (n-ifen"j), * the hill of Moreh,’ 
usually identified with the modern Jehel Duhy, a 
slight eminence on the N. side of the valley above 
Shunem [Solam). On this view, which identifies 
‘ the spring of Harod ’ (which see) with *Ain Jdlud, 
at the foot of Mt. Gil boa, about half an hour to 
the K. of Jezreol {Zerin), the camps of Gideon and 
the Midianites (Jg 7^) would occupy much the 
same position as tliose taken up at a later period 
by Saul and tlie Philistines (1 S 28“*, cf. 29^). So 
G. A. Smith, Hist. Gcog. p. 397 f. ; Stanley, Sinai 
and Palestine, 185G, p. 341 f. Moore, nowever 
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{JudqeSt P* 200f.), objects that this view is based 
on tfie notice in 6^, which is not from the same 
source as7^(J), and prefers therefore to place G, 
hammoreh near Shcchem (Gn 12®, Dt 11^). See 
Moreii. 

{4) Giheath ha-FAohim (□’nVn "'j), ‘the hill of 
God/ probably the same as Gibeah 2. It was the 
spot at which Saul, on his return from the city 
or Samuel, was to meet a band of the prophets 
(1 S 10®). In v.^® it is called Gibeah, or ‘the hill* 
simply ; and as it is stated that there was a garrison 
(or rather ‘ pillar ’) of the Philistines there, it may 
safely be inferred that it is identical with ‘ G. 
of Beniamin * (cf. liP' ®; in v.® we must read Gibeah 
for Geba). 

(5) Gihmth ha-Hachilah (1 S 23^0 26i). See 
HACHtr.Aii. 

(6) Giheath Ammah (1 S 2-^). See Ammah. 

(7) Giheath Garch (Jer SP®). See Gareb. 

. J. F. Stenning. 

, ' QIBEATH (nyna), Jos 18-® = Gireah No. 2 (which 
see). Gibeathite ('riV3j), 1 Ch 123, gcntilic name 
from Gibeah (of Benjamin ?). 

GIBEON ra/3awi/).—An ancient city of 

Canaan belonging to the Ilivites* (Jos 9®^*), and 
apparently the capital of a small independent state 
(9”); it was ‘ a great eity, as one of the royal 
cities . . . greater than Ai’ (10-). It was later 
assigned to the tribe of Benjamin (18“), and was 
eventually made over with its suburbs to the 
descendants of Aaron (2P^). 

The identity of G. with the village of el-Jib, 
which lies some 5 or 6 miles to the N.W. of 
Jerusalem, is practically beyond dispute. The 
modern village still preserves the first part of the 
older name, while its situation agrees in every 
respect with the requirements of the history of the 
OT. Just beyond Tell cl-FiU (Gibeah), the main 
N. road from Jerusalem to Beitin (Bethel) is joined 
by a branch road leading up from the coast. The 
latter forms the continuation of the most southerly 
of the three routes which connect the Jordan 
Valley with the Maritime Plain (Smith, UGHL 

. 248 f.) After the Israelites had crossed the 

ordan at Gilgal and destroyed Jericho, their most 
direct means of access to the central plateau lay 
by the Wddy Suwcinit. From Michmash at the 
head of the valley the way ran almost straiglit 
across the tableland to the vale of Aijalon. Now, 
just before this road leaves the hi^jher ground and 
descends into the Shcphelah, it divides into two, 
the one branch leading down by the Wddy Selman, 
the other running in a more northerly direction 
by way of the two Bethhorons (Smith, HGIIL 
p. 210 n. 2). Here, on this open fertile jdateau, 
slightly to the S. of the main road, rises the hill 
on which the modern village of el-Jtb is built, 
right on the frontier lino wdiich traverses the 
central range to the S. of Bethel. It was this 
natural pass across Palestine which in early times 
served as the political border between N. and S. 
Israel, and it was owing to its position on this 
frontier that G. acquired so much prominence in 
the reigns of David and Solomon. A short distance 
to the E. of the village, at the foot of the hill, 
there is further a stone tank or reservoir of con¬ 
siderable size, supplied by a spring, which rises in 
a cave higher up. Thus we find that the physical 
features of the modern el-Jib correspond in every 
respect with those of the ancient Gibeon as set 
forth in the historical books of the OT. 

1. We learn from the Bk. of Joshua, that after 
the destruction of .Jericho and Ai by the Israelites 
the inhabitants of G. devised a scheme by which 
they hoped to avoid the fate that had befallen 

•According to 2 S 21^ the Gibeonitea were ‘of the remnant 
pf thp Amoriioi.' 


their neighbours. They accordingly despatched an 
embassy to the Israelite camp at Gilgal for the 
purpose of misleading the enemy by representing 
that they were not inhabitants oi Canaan, but 
came from a far distant country. In support of 
this statement the embassy drew attention to the 
condition of their provisions and garments, which 
bore apparent traces of having been brought from 
a long distance. Their request for an alliance 
was at once granted by .Tostma and the princes, 
and a covenant ratified between the two peonies. 
Within three days, however, the trick played by 
the men of G. was fully exposed, but, on account 
of the covenant oath, Joshua and the princes of 
the congregation determined to abide by the 
alliance, wliile they condemned the Gibeonites to 
perpetual service as ‘ hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to all the congregation* (Jos 
Meantime the neighbouring Amorite kings under 
Adoni-zedek of Jerusalem liad combined to resist 
the forces of Joshua, and as a first step to lay 
siege to G. An urgent summons for help was sent 
to the Israelites, to which Josliiia promptly re¬ 
sponded by making a forced night-marem from 
Gilgal with all his troops. The confederate kings 
were utterly routed hy the Israelites, who pur¬ 
sued the fly in foe down the valley of Aijalon as 
far as MaKkedah in the Shej>lielali. It was on 
this occasion that, at the prayer of Joshua, ‘ the 
sun stayed in tlie midst of heaven, and hasted 
not to go down about a whole day’ (10^*^®; see 
Betimioron). We learn from 2 S 2F^* that the 
Gibeonites were nearly exterminated by Saul, but 
no details are supplied in the narrative of his 
reign, lleparation was made hy D.avid through 
the sacrifice of seven of Saul’s descendants. 

2. We next hear of Gibeon at the beginning of 

David’s reign, when he was as yet king of Judah 
only, and was still opposed by Isliboslictli the son 
of Saul. During the strufjgle for supremacy two 
bodies of troops, under their respective generals,— 
Joab the son of Zeniiah and Abner the son of Ner, 
—met, as if by agreement, on the frontier at 
Gibeon, The battle went in favour of David’s 
men, and in the subsequent flight of Abner the 
hatter slew Asahel, the younger brother of Joab 
(2 S 2^-'0“). The story clearly belongs to the 
older narrative (J^) of the books of Samuel, and 
is undoubtedly genuine, though vv.^^'^® seem to 
interrupt the main narrative. These verses de¬ 
scribe the mortal combat that took place between 
the 12 champions of each party. The name given 
to the spot, ^elkath-hazzilrim (□’’J^n npj’n ‘ the field 
of sword-edges’), has probably been more correctly 
preserved in the [MepU tCjv iin^ovKtav, i.e. 

onxn 'n * the field of the liers in wait ’ ; cf. Driver, 
in loe.)i and should be transliterated ^elkath- 
haz^Odim. Tlie ‘pool of Gibeon* here mentioned 
(v.^®) is doubtless the reservoir referred to above. 
Similarly, in Jer 41^'** Jobanan the son of Kareah 
is stated to have delivered the captives of Mizpah 
from the hands of Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, 
‘ by the great waters that are in Gibeon.* It was 
at this spring also, according to Josephus (Ant. 
V. i. 17), that Joshua surprised the five kings of 
the Amorites when they were besieging Gibeon. 

3. Owing to the great similarity between the 
two names (see Geba, Gibeah), Geba seems to have 
been substituted for Gibeon in 2 S 6“. The 
parallel j^)assage (1 Ch 14^®) gives Gibeon, and this 
reading is also supported by the LXX and by 
Is 28-*, which connects Gibeon with Perazim as in 
2 S5”*0®. Further, the Philistines were encamped 
in the vall^ of Rephaim to the W. of Jerusalem 
(Smith, HGHL p. 218, by a lapms calami or a 
printer’s error, places the valley S.E. of Jerusalem ; 
it is correctly placed in the map, Plate IV.), while 
David was advancing from the S., when com- 
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manded to ‘make a circuit behind them* (v.®*). 
His attack therefore from Giheon to the N. W. of 
Jenisalem suits the requirements of the context; 
Geba was too far to the E. 

4. The rebellion of Absalom, which culminated 
in his death, was quickly followed by an outbreak 
on the part of the men of Israel under one Sheba 
the son of Bichri (2 S 20“-)* The task of suppressing 
the revolt was at first assigned to Amasa, but 
owing to his dilatoriness Abishai * was also sent in 
pursuit. The latter was accompanied by Joab, 
and the two parties of David’s troons met * at the 
great stone which is in G.’ (20®). Not suspecting 
any evil, Amasa advanced to salute Joab, and was 
treacherously slain by him. The * great stone of 
G.’ is not mentioned elsewhere ; it was probably a 
pillar or cairn of stones sucli as we frequently hnd 
m connexion with the O'f sanctuaries, e.g. at 
Mizpah, Bethel, Gilgal (cf. W. K. Smith, US 186 f.). 

5. It was, however, as the site of a hdmdh^ or 

‘ high j)lace,’ that G. was especially famous. At 
this sanctuary, because it was ‘ the great high 
place’ Solomon inaugurated his reign 

oy olfering a thousand burnt-offerings, and received 
the divine blessing in a dream by night (1 K 3“*^*). 
It is true that, according to 2 Cli P, G. is repre¬ 
sented as containing the ‘ Tent of Meeting of God * 
as well as the br.azen altar; but this statement 
would seem to liave no other foundation than the 
desire of tlie Chronicler to reconcile the action of 
the young king and its approval by J" with the 
enactments of the latc'r priestly legislation (cf. 
Wellhausen, Proleg.* v. 182 f.). The earlier history 
knows nothing oi the presence of the Tent of 
Meeting at G. (according to 1 S 1® 3® it was already 
rejjlaced by a temple at Shiloh ; 1 S 2‘“2‘> ia omitted 
in LXX, and is clearly a later a<ldition ; so Driver, 
Budde, Wcllbausen, Klost.), while 1 K 8^** clearly 
places it, togetluir with the ark of the covenant, 

‘ in the city of David, which is Zion.’ 

* Men or G.’ are mentioned as among those 
* which came up at the first,’ i.e. who returned 
from Babylon under Zcrubbabel (Neh 7^; in the 
corresponding list of Ezra 2*® Gibbar is probably a 
mistake), and also as taking part in the repairing 
of the wall of Jerusalem under Nehemiah (Neh 3"^). 

Lastly, Gibeon is mentioned by Josephus {BJ 
II. xix. 1) as the place where Cestius Gallus 
encamped on his march from Antipatris to Jeru¬ 
salem, after he bad fired the town of Lydda (Ati 
Baidcjpuy dpafidLS arparoTredeijeTai Kara tlvo. 
ra/3au) Koikovixevovy dvexovTa rOiv *\epo(ioK(>p.ij3V ttcj'ttJ- 
KovTci aradlovs ; elsewhere he puts the distance at 
40 stadia). See Ilobinson, BliP^ pp. 454-57; 
Gu6rin, Judte^ i. pp. 385-01. J. E. Stenning. 

GIDDALTI ‘ I magnify [God]’).—A son of 

Heman, 1 Ch 25"- 2®.t 

GIDDEL ‘very great’).—1. The eponym of a 
family of Nethinim, Ezr 2‘*^ = Noh 7*^®, called in 
1 Es 5*® Cathua. 2. The eponym of a family of 
‘Solomon’s servants,’ Ezr 2®®=Neh 7**®, caJlea in 

1 Es 5®® Isdael. 

GIDEON (fyj? An/’cr), also called Jerub- 

baal (7y3-)', Jg' 6®^ etc.) and Jerubbesheth 

2 S IP^), son of Joash, of the clan of Abiezer in the 
tribe of Manasseh, a native of Oplirah ;t deliverer 
of Israel from the Midianites (Jg6-8). The nomad 

* In V.® Joab is road insteofl of Abishai by Then,, Wellh., and 
Driver, but IJuddo defends the MT. See Joab. 

t On the extraordinary oonffloineratlon of names In this 
verse and the Inferences that Imvo been drawn therefrom, see 
Ewald, Lehrbuch, § 2746 ; W. U. Smith, OTJC^ 143 n., and 
votes, ad loc., in Ilaupt's Sacred Bks. of OT(hy Kittel), and in 
Kautzsch’s A T. 

X Site not identified. Gideon's homo must have been near 
Bhechem (ch. 9), and exposed to the Midianite inroads 


Arabs of the Syrian and Arabian desert had 
invaded the central district of Palestine. They 
must have entered it by the only natural ap¬ 
proaches from the Jordan Valley, the Wady Eflr'a, 
which leads into the neighbourhood of Snechem, 
and the Nahr Jalhd, which opens on to the plain 
of Jezreel. The scene of the invasion and conflict 
lay in this region. Manasseh and Ephraim were 
the principal sufferers ; according a Manassite is 
the hero of the deliverance, and Ephraimites take 
part in completing it (7®^-8®). 

On one of their marauding expeditions the 
Midianites had murdered Gideon’s brothers at 
Tabor (8^®); * personal revenge, therefore, was one 
of the motives which instigated his action (8^*‘^‘)* 
National interests, however, were superadded. Ac¬ 
cording to one ancient account, Gideon was called 
by an angel of the Lord to save Israel from the 
hand of Midian ( 6 ^^’‘‘^). The angel of J", i.e. J" 
Himself in the form of an angel (vv.^®*^), appears 
under the holy tree of Onlirali. He summons 
Gideon to the task of deliverance. The meal 
which is offered to the pilgrim stranger is miracu¬ 
lously consumed, and the angel disappears. Gideon, 
convinced by the miracle, Duilds an altar to J”- 
sbaloni.f 

There follows what seems to be a second version 
of the call of Gideon (G“®'®“). He is bidden destroy 
the village altar of Baal, and the sacred post be¬ 
side it {ashernh), erect an altar to J", and offer a 
biillock.J The people of Ophrah are incensed at 
the destruction of their holy place, and threaten 
Gideon with death. His father rescues him by a 
witty taunt, which secures for Gideon the name 
Jenibhaal.§ 

After this Gideon collects the men of his clan 
Abiezer (v.®'‘), and encamps with them by the 
spring of Ilarod, on the 8.E. edge of the plain 
OI Jezreel, near the Midianite army (7^).II He 
pays a niglit visit to the enemy’s camp, and over¬ 
hears the telling of a dream, which encourages 
him to act at once (7®*^®). He skilfully posts his 
men under cover of night; the alarm is given ; the 
camp is thrown into a jianic, and the Midianites 
break up in lliglit towards the Jordan (vv.^®*®®).1T 
There are clearly two accounts of tlio subsequent 
course of events. According to one (7®^-8®), Gideon 
summons Ephraim to cut off’ the flight of the 

• Mt. Tabor is rather remote from tlio topograjiliy of the 
narrative. Tabor by Bethel (1 S lO^) is nearer Shechem. Moore 
euggeats (of. altered to “il^n to suit Budde 
Y2jy (9M). 

t In v.i6» omit niH’, so Budde. V.iTi) prob. editorial addition, 
anticipating v.2if.. is porhans secondary; the narrative 

does not impljj^ that G. intended to olTer a sacrifice. V.22* 
editorial, anticipates G.'s recognition of the angel. With this 
g cf. On J, and Jg 13'-*-'". Tliis $ is ascribed by some 
critics to J. 

X In V.25 the words * bullock, even the second bullock of seven 
years old,’ are corrupt and ungrammatical. Utyn ID and IS 
are doublets. 

§ The name cannot=‘ one who strives with Baal,' as the text 
would ingeniously suggest; but ‘ Baal strives,’ Baal being a 
name for J", used without olTeiice in early times; cf. Eshbaal, 
Meribaal, etc. But Jerubbaal should prob. bo written Jeruboal 
= *Baal (i.e. J") founds,’ m', cf. Jeruel, Jeremiah (Wellh. 
Text d. B. Sam. p. 81. So Bu., Moore). In v.3i ‘lie that will 

E lead . . . morning’ interrupts the condition, cl. ; * because one 
ath broken down his altar ’is repeate<l from v.iiv ; both should 
be struck out as insertions. This g is attributed to E. 

II The account (7^) of the test by which Gideon’s large army 
was reduced to 300 belongs to some later tradition. It is 
obviously connected with ; hut this verse is inconsistent with 
723 , and neither c.an be original. At end of 7® note liXX A-H 
eivTOf futd' aurov. In v.® ‘putting their hand to their 
mouth ’ is a gloss ; It should come at the end of the verso. 

^ This paragraph has been a good deal altered by editors. 
Two versions of Gideon’s stratagem seem to have been com¬ 
bined. In the one version the 300 are armed with pifehers and 
torches; in the other, wil.h trumpets only. The fext has been 
greatly confused by harmonizing additions; see the comment¬ 
aries. In v .20 the word ‘a sword,’ RVm, is prob. a gloss. In 
I v. 22 b the two narratives are combined again in desenbing the 
1 direction of the flight. 
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Midianites at the Jordan ford. The movement is 
fiuccessful, and the Ephraimites capture and slay 
the two princes Oreb and Zeeb.* In the pride of 
their success, the Ephrainiites quarrel Avith Gideon 
for not having called in their assistance earlier. 
But Gideon appeases their jealousy by a shrewd 
speech: ‘ Is not the gleaning of Ephraim better 
tnan the vintage of Abiezer ? ’ This certainly looks 
as if the victory were won, and the * vintage ’ over ; 
the Ephrainiites liad completed the work of Gideon 
on the W. side of the Jordan crossing. In the 
other narrative, however Ave find Gideon in 

liard pursuit, Avith his 300, on the E. of Jordan. 
So far from Iiaving won a Auctory, the chances of 
success seem so unlikely that the people of Succoth 
and Penuel treat the luirsuers Avith mockery, and 
refuse provisions for the Avoaried troops. At 
Icngtli, noAvever, Gideon reaches the place where 
the Midianites are encamped, takes them by 
surprise, captures the tAvo kings, Zebah and 
Zalmunna,t and returns in triumph, punishing 
Succoth and Penuel on the Avay. He then kills 
the two kings Avith his own hand, in revenge for 
their murder of his brothers. The divergence of 
the two accounts is apparent. An attempt to 
combine them can be made, as is done, c.g.^ by 
Kittel.t He regards the exjiloit of Ephraim at the 
ford ns merely an episode in tlie pursuit, Avhich is 
continued by Gideon and his men on the E. side of 
the river, and overcomes the difficulty of by 
supnosing these verses to be merely an imitation of 
12^'^. It seems, however, much more likely that 
we have in clearly a very ancient and homo- 

eneous fragment, a narrative of the pursuit and 

nal defeat parallel to Whether is a 

direct continuation of 7^*^^ or not, is diflicult to 
say. It implies some account of a successful rout 
of the Midianites, but not necessarily that given 
in Perhaps we have here an ancient frag¬ 
ment, of which the beginning has been lost.ll 

The Midianites triumphantly overthroAvn, Gid¬ 
eon’s grateful countrymen offer to make him king. 
He declines; but asks for the golden earrings 
taken in the spoil. With these he makes an 
ephod, i.e. apparently an image of J", overlaid 
with metal,If and sets it up in his house at Ophrah 
^g24-37R« main). The judgment of a later 

age condemned the action, and saAv in it the cause 
of subsequent disaster (v.^*^*^). The usual formula 
of the editor brings the story to a close (v.^). 
The account of Gideon’s family, the birth of 
Abimelech, and Gideon’s death and burial (aw.®®*®^), 
seems to come from the liand of the final editor, 
who Avas familiar Avitli P in Genesis,** and intended 
these verses to form a connecting link Avith the 
story of Abimelech in ch. 9. The remaining vv.®® ®® 
belong to the Deutoronomic framcAvork of the 
Book of Judges. The story of Gideon is told in 
an extremely complicated narrative. Tavo main 
documents can be traced, but these have been so 
interAvoven both before and after the Deuteron. 
redaction of Judges, that the analysis in detail 
must be regarded more as a critical experiment 
than as po.ssessing any degree of certainty. In 
this article the tAVO main narratives have been 
folloAved, and secondary elements noticed chiefly 
in footnotes. G. A. Cooke. 

* It is interesting to note that the powerful tribe of Bedawin, 
the Beni 'Adw&n, who range over the S.E. side of Jordan, stili 
call their chief by the hereditary title of Dhiab = Zeeb-wolf. 

t Apparently intended to mean Victim and Protection with- 
held. But the latter name is prob. compounded wMth oVsi, ?alm. 
Dame of a deity, cf. 3115 'dVji on Aram, inacr., CIS cxiii, cxiv. 

f Gesch. d. Ifebr. ii. p. 72. The attempt is also made In the 
text by insertion of the words ‘ beyond Jordan ' at end of 7‘A 

S The number 800 is common to both accounts. 

II So Kautzsch, llcil. Schr. p. 203. 

% Of. 17B, 1 S 219, Hog ; W. R. Smith, OTJCi p. 241. See 
full discussion in art. Epiiod, No. 2, vol. i. p. 725 f. 

•• V.W cf. Gn 46W, Ex 1 » cf. Gn 35^1 P; v.w cf. Qn 268 1510 p. 


GIDEONI ‘my cutter down’).—Father of 
Abidan, prince of Bcnj., Nu 23® 7®>* “ 10^^ P. 

GIDOM (Dyi?).—The limit of the pursuit of 
Benjamin by the other tribes, Jg 20“*®. Possibly 
the Avord is not a proper name, but may be read as 
an infinitive, ‘till they cut them off’ (Moore, ad 
loc.). No place of the name of Gidom is mentioned 
clseAvhere. LXX B has PeSd*/, A I’aXadS (Gilead), 
Another variant is Gibeah or Gcba. 

GIER EAGLE (‘ gier’ is the same as the German 
Geiert ‘ vulture,’ ‘ liaAvk ’) is tr" in AV of crii {rdhdm) 
in Lv IP® and Dt 14^’, in both of Avhicli passages 
RV has ‘ vulture ’ (Driver more specifically ‘ carrion 
Auilture’). RV gives ‘gier eagle’ also as tr" of 0^9 
(pere^) in Dt 14*3, ^vhere AV has ‘o.ssifrage’ (lit. 
‘bone breaker’). The^ieri:^ is the bearded vulture 
or Ldmmergeier^ ‘the largest and most magniffeent 
of the vulture tribe ’ (quoted by Driver, Deut. p. 162, 
from Tristram, Nat. Hist, of Bible^ p. 171). The 
name of the rdhdm is literally preservea in tlie Arab. 
rakJuiiriy t\\V‘.Pharaoh\s Hen, Neophron per cnopterus. 

The adult rakham has the front of the head and 
the upper part of the throat and cere naked, and 
of a uright lemon-yellow. The plumage is of a 
dirty Avliite, except the quill feathers, Avhicli are 
of a greyish black. Its appearance Avlien soaring 
is very striking and beautmil. It is tlie universal 
scavenger of Egyptian cities. It is found in great 
abundance also in Palestine and Syria. See 
Eagle. G. E. Post. 

GIFT.—This, or the similar term present, is 
used to tr. a variety of Hob. and Gr. words, the 
principal of Avhich are the folloAving ;— 

1. nijp Gn 32*® 33*® (parallel to npi?, lit. ‘bless¬ 

ing ’ in 33** ; cf. 1 S 303«, 2 K 18®*, Is 30*®), esp. of 
a gift offered by way of homage, e.g. 1 S lO®’, 
Ps 45*3 ‘gifts’ presented by the Magi, 

Mt 2**), or tribute, Jg 3*®-^7*-, 2 S 83-e, 1 K 43 * [H^. 
5*], 1 Ch 183, 2 Ch 26« 323® (^f. of Ps 72*®, Ezk 
27 *®). Minhdh is used also of a gift (offering) to 
God, Gn 4^ 1 S 26*®, Mai 3“* etc., and in Ezk and P 
is a technical term for the ‘meal-offering,’ Lv 2*®* 
and oft., Ezk 463® etc. The NT equivalent is bCopov, 
e.g. Mt 2** 63® 8^ 23*®, He 5* 8® 9®. bCopov also answers 
in the LXX to (korbdn), which in Ezk 20**® 40** 
and frequently in Lv and Nu (but only by P) is 
used for an ‘ oolation.’ See art. Cokban for a full 
account of the meaning of ‘ gift ’ in such passages 
as Mt 15®, Mk 7**. 

2. (pi. ni<^p) is the Avord used of the ‘ mess’ 
which Joseph gave to his brethren Gn 43®*, Avhich 
David sent to Uriah 2 S 11®, of the ‘ gifts’ Avhich 
Ahasuerus sent upon the occasion of his feast 
Est 2*®, and of the ritual offerings referred to in 
2 Ch 24®*® and Ezk 20*®. It is used in Jer 40®, 
along Avith the similar term nn-iK of the ‘ victuals ’ 
(RVm ‘ alloAvance ’) and ‘ present’ which Jeremiah 
received from Nebuzar-adan. An alloAvance (nD*i|J 
I'.'jjji) of the same kind was given to the captive 
king Jehoiachin, 2 K 25®®=Jer 52®*. The ‘exac¬ 
tions of wheat ’ ( 13 ’nN^,’?) of Am 6** are ‘ the presents 
which the poor fellahin had to offer to the grasping 
aristocrats out of the hard-Avon produce of tlieir 
toil’ (Driver, ad loc.). 

3. ll?9 (from jnj ‘give’), (in Dn 2®**® 6*^ 
Aram. Kjh;?), nnp (a W-fonn found only in 1 K 13^, 
Pr 25**, Ec 3*® 5*®, Ezk 46®* **). This is the most 
general term for ‘gift.’ It is used in Gn 24®® and 
34*3 Qf pre.scnt given to a bride in addition to 
the ‘doAvry’ (i.e. purchase price, "inb) paid to her 
relatives ; in Gn 25® of the portions settled by 
Abraham on the children of his concubines (cf. the 
action of Jchosliaphat, 2 Ch 21®); of gifts to the 
sanctuary or to a deity, Ex 28®®, Nu 18**, Dt 16*’, 
Ezk 203® (in this last of the sacrifice of children); 
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in Ps 68^® * of * {^fts ’ in token of homage; in 
Pr 15^ Ec V of ‘ gifts ’ intended by way of bribe ; 
in Dn 2®- ^ 5^^ of the ‘ gifts ’ of Ncbueliaanezzar and 
Belshazzar. 

4. 10^. This always (even in 1 K 15‘®, 2 K 16® 

practically) means a ‘ bribe.’ The taking of bribes 
oy those appointed to dispense justice is forbidden 
in Ex 23® (repeated in Dt 16^®), and is frequently 
alluded to in OT, e.g, Dt 27“, Is 1^3 5'^ 33^^, 
Mic 3'^ Ezk 22‘2, Ps 15®, Pr 17“. * It blindeth 

them that have sight’ (D’n, 79 , Ex 23®; or ‘the eyes 
of the wise,’ o'P?q Dt 16^®), and ‘ perverteth the 
words of the righteous.’ 

5. nqi (Baer and each occur only in Ezk 

16-*® of a * gift ’ in the sense of the hire of a harlot. 
Tlio ordinary term for this is whicli occurs in 
the same context, Ezk (cf. Dt 23^®, Is 23''^*-, 

llos Mic P). 

In NT, while and 54/>ta have generally a 

material sense, Scaped (once in Jn, 4 times in Ac, 5 
times in Paul, once in He) appears always to be 
used of a ‘ gift ’ belonging to the spiritual or 
supernatural order. The ‘ gifts * (AV ‘ oll’erings,’ 
RV dvadTj^ara) to which the attention of Jesus was 
called (Lk 21®) would bo such as Josephus [BJ v. 
V. 4) describes, most of which had been presented 
to the temple by Herod. The Greek word in the 
same sense occurs (only) in 2 Mac 9^® (cf. for the 
idea 3® and 3 Mac 3^’)- Eor the gifts (xaplff/xara) 
of the early Church, see Church, pp. 427 f., 434 f. 

The above analysis will show the variety of 
occasions upon which a ‘ gift ’ might be ottered 
and the variety of forms it might take amongst 
Orientals. It had its place in their dealings both 
with their fellow-men and with their God or gods. 
One did not come before pro]diet (1 S 9”^) or king 
(1 K 10^®) or God (Ex 23^®) with empty hands. The 
English words ‘ gift ’ and ‘ present^ are apt, in¬ 
deed, to convey an idea of spontaneity about the 
transaction which was generally absent. The 
‘present’ of Eliud to Eglon (Jg 3^’^^*) was really 
tribute, belonging to the same category as that 
ottered by Jeliu to Shalmaneser (see Moore on 
Jg 3^^). It is very important also to remember 
that while a man might oiler a ‘present’ to his 
bride-elect, the ‘ dowry ’ (nno) was not a * gift ’ but 
a price paid to the family of the bride as com¬ 
pensation for the loss of her services (W. R. 
Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia^ 
78 f.). The wdaar might consist of money (Gn 34^®, 
Ex ^2*®, Dt 22^®), of personal service (Gn 29‘-^’ ®^), 
or of military services (Jos 15^®, Jg 1^®, 1 S 17’'“ 
18®®, 2 S 3^®). From Dt 22®® we may probably 
infer that an average mbhar was 50 shekels of 
silver (see Driver, adloc.) 

So firmly established is the custom in the East 
of giving a present upon certain occasions that 
the latter is demanded as a right. Lane {Modern 
Egyptians, Gardner’s ed. p. 168) mentions that 
wmlo male servants at Cairo are paid very small 
wages (from four to eight shillings a month), they 
receive many presents from their master as well as 
from his visitors and from the tradespeople with 
whom he deals. An Oriental servant, on quitting 
his master’s service, always expects not only his 
wages but a present as well, in token of friendship 
and satisfaction. This rule holds good from the 
lowest menials up to the highest otticials. (For 
interesting examples see Trumbull, Oriental Social 
Life, 327 ff.). This practice may throw light upon 
the asking (not ‘ borrowing ’) by the Israelites of 

* In Eph 48 , 00 is well known, St. Paul mvei a peculiar turn 
to this passage, his iiauxiv ^e/xetra. roiV corresponding 00 

little to the LXX iXttfiu U i,»9puxM as to the MT l?np7 

This is not the place to examine the legitimacy or 
the motives of the apostle's procedure. A full discussion of 
tlie whole question will be found in Meyer, ad. loo. (cf. Driver, 
Szpogitiyr, Jan. 1889, p. 20ff.). See also art. Quotations. 


jewels of gold and silver, etc., from the Egyptians 
(Ex 11® 12^), allhougli it is more than doubtful 
whether it accounts for the possesHion by the people 
of such stores of gold as are said to have been used 
in the construction of the Tabernacle of the Priestly 
Code. 

Many of the usages connected with ‘ gifts ’ 
cluster round marriage. Abraham’s servant gave 
a present to Rebekah when he went to woo 
her on behalf of Isaac (Gn 24®®). After the con¬ 
clusion of a marriage contract. Lane tells us, 
presents are expected by various functionaries 
connected with the dittcrent families. Presents 
are sent to the bridegroom’s liouse by his friends 
and by all who are invited to the wedding. 
The bride’s presents, including her trousseau, are 
sometimes borne in procession to her home in 
advance of her going to the house of her husband, 
or they are borne before her upon that occasion 
(Trumbull, op. cit. 44). At his first interview with 
his bride after the marriage ceremony, the bride¬ 
groom makes her a present of money, which is 
called ‘the price of the uncovering of the face.* 
A marriage-portion (D'nW) mh^ht be given to the 
bridegroom oy the fatner of the bride (IK 9^® 
Pharaoh and Solomon, cf. Jg 1^®** Caleb and 
Othnicl). 

In the East friends frequently send presents to 
one another, but no pretence is over made that a 

uldpro quo is not expected. David was as little 

isinterested when he sent a ‘ present ’ to the 
elders of Judah (I S 30®®) as Ephron the Hittite 
was sincere in liis offer to give the cave of Mach- 
pclah gratis to Abraham (Gn 23^^). The ‘gift’ 
exnected from Nabal (1 S 25®) was really a species 
of olackmail. 

The power of a gift to projutiate ono has always 
been recognized. Jacob made sure of appeasing 
Esau by the present he sent before him (Gn 32®®). 
The same notion was transferred to oi'e’s dealings 
with God, hC)pa 6eoi^% ireldei, aldolovt ^aaiXijas 
(Hes. ap. Plat. Eep. 390 E). Gifts were offered in 
homage to God (Mai 1®), or to procure His favour or 
support. A prayer would often take the form of a 
conditional vow, ‘ If J" will be with me, I will 
offer so and so to Him* {e.g. Jg IP® Jephthah, 
Gn 28®®®^* Jacob). The notion of propitiating the 
Deity by a gift comes out in David^s words to Saul, 

‘ If J" hath stirred thee up against me, let him be 
gratified by an oblation,^ 1 8 20^*^. It is true at 
the same time that the ‘ gift theory * of sacrifice 
does not furnish an adequate explanation of all 
the facts connected with even the ordinaiy obla¬ 
tions, much less with the holocaust, and least of 
all with human sacrifice (cf. W. R. Smith, BS 375). 

The blinding effect of a ‘ gift ’ upon the adminis¬ 
trators of justice is described in the above cita¬ 
tions, Ex 23®, Dt 16^®. Bribery of judges has 
always been common in the East. Lane {Modem 
Egyptians, p. 103ff.) gives a remarkable instance 
of its occurrence in the court of the J^ddi at 
Cairo. Felix expected a bribe from St. Paul, Ac 24®®. 

A ‘ gift * in OT times sometimes took the form 
of sending ‘ portions’(m:^) from a feast to friends 
or to the poor, Est Neh 8^®-1® (cf. Rev IP®). 

The most honoured of the guests present received 
the largest and finest portion (Gn 43®^, ISP 9®® ; 
cf. Iliad, vii. 321, viii. 162, xii. 310 ; Odyssey, iv. 
65 L, xiv. 437 ; Diod. v. 28). 

In the NT we find the Philippians singled out 
for commendation for the ‘ gift ^ (56/xa) which they 
sent once and again to St. Paul’s need (Ph 4^®**). 

Litbraturb.—L ane, Modem Bgyptia'M {Index, i. ‘ Presents'); 
W. R. Smith, RS 162, 328ff., 866, 878ff., 440f.; Benzinger, Ueb. 
Arch. 189, 436f., 433 f. ; Trumbull, Studies in Oriental Social 
Life, 22, 86,44, 819 ff. ; Schiirer, IJJP(Index, s. ' Gifts'); cf. also 
art. on ‘Giving' by G. M. Mackie in Expos. Times, 1898, Ix. 
867 ff. J. A. SELBIB. 
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OIHON d'ln'^ Vr)(i}Vy Gchon). —One of the four rivers 
of Paradise (Gn 2^^). If Eden is IC<lin, ilie ‘ Plain * 
of Babylonia, we must look for the Gihon in one 
of the rivers which in early days flowed into what 
the Babylonians called ‘ tlie salt river,’ or Persian 
Gulf, close to the garden of Eridu, where grew the 
sacred tree of Bab. tradition. As two of the rivers 
were the Tigris and the Euphrates, our choice of 
the other two is limited. The G. compassed ‘ the 
whole land of Cush,’ the Kassi or Kassites of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, whose original seat was in 
W. Elam, from whence they descended into 
Chaldiea, and there founded a dynasty of kings. 
The G. would seem, therefore, to have been the 
Kerkhah of modern maps (see Eden). In Jer 
the Sept, substitutes Gihon [V-quyv) for Sihor, the 
Nile, in consequence of a belief that had arisen 
among the Jews that the Cush of Gn was the 
African Ethiopia (see note ad loc. in Streano, Double 
Text of Jeremiah). In Sir 24-^ the Gihon is intro¬ 
duced metaphorically into a description of wisdom. 

A. H. Sayce. 

GIHON —A spring near Jerusalem (1 K 

jM. 88.IJezekiah * stopped the upper spring of the 
waters of Gihon and brought them straight down 
on the west side of the city of David ’ (2 Ch 32^). 
Manasseh ‘ built an outer wall to the city of Darid, 
on the west side of Gihon in the [torrent] valley’ 
(2 Ch 33^^). These indications suthoe to show that 
Gihon was in the Kidron ravine. The name (‘ bursting 
forth’) and the notice of the amieduct (see SiL(3AM) 
show that the spring now called the * Virgin’s Eoun- 
tain’ is intended. See Betiiesda, Enroqel. 

Litkratcrk.—R ohiivson, i. 230, 315 (locates Gihon to 

the west not east of Jenisaleni); Baedckor-Socin, Palest. 101; 
Guthe, 2DPV, 1882, p, 359 ff. ; Sayce, IICM 381 ff. 

C. K. CONDER. 

OILALAI (’'?^;i).—A Levitical musician (Neh 12^). 

GILBOA always with article except in 

1 Ch 10^*®; LXX VtX^ove; meaning uncertain. 
For early explanations see Lagardo’s Onom, Sacray 
np. 35, 180, 189).—A range of hills, now known 
locally as Jehel Fakd'ay forming an arc of a circle 
to the E. of the plain of Esdraelon, and extending 
from Zeriu first S.E. and then S. The range 
consists of limestone, mixed in the northern and 
western parts with chalk, the wearing away of 
which has caused rugged channels. The highest 
and steepest part is on the N. side, just where it 
begins to bend south. Here it rises to a height 
of more than 2000 ft. above the valley of the 
Jordan {i.e. about 1700 ft. above sea-level). 
Towards the S. the sides slope more gradually, 
and sink to a height of a few hundred feet. As 
the plain on the W. is 300 ft. abovey and the Jordan | 
Valley is the same number of feet below sea-level, 
Gilboa is much more imposing on the east than 
on the west. The W. Hi<le is drained by the 
Kishon, one of the sources of which is on its 
slopes; the N. side by the Nahr Jalud, which 
rises near Zef in and Hows to the Jordan ; the 
E. side by small streams running down to the 
Jordan Valley. Except on the lowest parts of the 
W. side the range is devoid of vegetation. At the 
present time there are two or three small villages 
on the slo[)es. One of them, Jclbwriy still pre¬ 
serves a reminiscence of the ancient name of the 
hill. Zerin is the old Jezrecl, while Conder 
thinks that Fukua is possibly Aphek, and 
MuiediVa at the eastern jfoot of the range the 
probable site of Megiddo. 

Gilboa is mentioned in OT only in connexion 
with the camp of the Philistines and the death of 
Saul (1 S 28* 3P- 2 S !«• 2V\ 1 Ch l()i-»). Saul 

and the Israelites went from Gilboa to the foun¬ 
tain which is in Jezrecl. Near it they were de¬ 
feated by the I’hilistines, and on its slopes they 


fell down wounded, and Saul and Jonathan were 
slain. But though mentioned so seldom, Gilboa, 
being the tuistern boundary of the great battle- 
licld of Palestine (cf. Esdra1':lon), has at all 
times played an important part in the history of 
the country from the days of Saul to those of 
Saladin ana Napoleon. 

Litkraturb.—R obinson, Physical Oeofj. o/ Palestine, 23-25 ; 
Trelawney Saunders, Introd. to Survey of UViSfern Palestine, 
129,155ff., 21211.; G. A. Smith, UGHL 400IT.; Haodckcr-Socin, 

G. \V. Thatcher. 

GILEAD (nsi’j).—1. The * son ’ of Machir (son of 
Manasseh) in Nn 27* 36*, Jos 17® (all 1’), 1 Ch 7*^ as 
conversely Machir is said to have ‘ begotten ’ Gilead 
in Nu 26^, and is called the ‘ father’ of Gilead in 
1 Ch 2"*- ^ 7*^. The eponymous ancestor of the 
district called Gilead (which see). An analogous 
per.sonilication no doubt underlies the statement 
(Jg IP) that ‘ Gilead begat Jephthah’ (viz. by an 
illegitimate wife). ‘ Gilead is tlie name of a region 
or of its population (Jg 5*"), not of a man’ (Moore, 
ad loc.), and a piece of tribal history is related (as 
sometimes happens in the OT) as Uiough it were 
the domestic history of an individual ; Jeplithah’s 
relations with the other inhabitants of Gilead being 
represented (v.^) as his relations with the legitimate 
sons of his father Gilead. 8ee further Manasseh. 
2. A Gadite, the sou of Michael, 1 Ch 5**. 

S. K. Driver. 

GILEAD (ivi'j, PaXadS).—This name is applied 
to persons, to a tribe or family (Nu 36*), to a par¬ 
ticular city (Hos 6®),* to a mountain, and to a dis¬ 
trict east of the Jordan, whose dimensions varied 
somewhat when spoken of by different writers. It 
appears first in the account of Jacob (Gn 31-^®), and 
thereafter is of frequent occurrence during the 
entire period of biblical history. As a geographical 
term it was still in use in the time of Josephus. 

The present article is to deal with Gilead os a 
division of the Holy Land, its physical features, its 
geograidiical limits, and its historical associations. 

From the mountains of Western Pal. the entire 
length of G, can be seen, and a large portion of its 
territory brought under the eye at once. It apiiears 
thence like a vast mountain range, varying from 
3000 to 4000 ft. in height. To malve up this height 
the depression of the Jordan Valley is reckoned, 
which is from 700 to 1300 ft. below the level of the 
Mediterranean. Tlie summit of this range does 
not rise into peaks, Imt is pretty uniformly level. 
Valleys, wooded sections, and hold headlands are 
noticed, which give the imj)ression tliat the country 
is wild and rugged. On the other hand, if from 
any point in the plain of Bashan, which bounds G. 
on the east, one looks westward to this range, he 
sees only a long line of low picturesque hills. The 
reason is that Bashan is a plateau rising 2000 or 
more feet alxive the sea-Ievei. From this point no 
one would think of describing G. as ‘rough and 
rugged.’ Again, when one comes to travel through 
G. in different directions, he finds himself in the 
midst of charming natural scenery, where streams, 
Rjirings, and forests, rich holds, gentle slopes, and 
quiet valleys attract the eye. Thus, according to 
the point of view of the oh.server, three very 
different descriptions of this region can be given, 
each having the merit of apparent accuracy. 

The etymology of the word as given by Geseniua 
and Fuerst, viz. ‘ hard, stony region, rocky moun¬ 
tain,’ does not indicate the character of the 
country; certain limited sections might be thus 
described, but outside of these G. is in the main a 
fertile and beautiful country. Josephus (WarSy III. 

* Possibly also in Jjf lO^. For Gilead of Hos 6® some MSS of 
the LXX, which boToiijf to the Luc. recension, read Gilffal 
(r«Xy<t>L«), which Nowack considers (comparing 4'® 9^® 12*^) 
worthy of consideration. See further Dillmann on On 81®*. 
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iii. 3) says that ‘it is not favourable for the j^owth 
of delicate fruits,* but that does not invalidate the 
statement just made as to its general character. 

In the conquest of the east Jordan country bv 
Moses and Joshua (Nu 21), G. is not mentioned, 
although the sections as conquered one after 
another can be pretty clearly defined. Attention 
to these details will help us in fixing its geo¬ 
graphical limits. Occasionally G. was used so as 
to include the entire country between Hermon on 
the north and the river Arnon on the south (J os 
22®), but generally the region south of Heshbon 
and the north end of the Dead Sea, i,e. the terri¬ 
tory of Reuben, was not included, and in the 
^posite direction the south end of the Sea of 
Gralilee was its northern limit. The Jordan was 
its western boundary, and the eastern was the 
point where the hills meet the Bashan plain. 

The entire country was called Amorite, with the 
exception of the district about Rabbath of the 
chilaren of Ammon {A7nman)y the Upper Jabbok, 
which was not then conquered. Sihon was crushed 
at Jahaz, south of Heshbon (Nu 21^), but the 
Jazer region, north of Heshbon, held out, and re- 
qiiirod a special expedition to subdue it (Nu 21®^). 
The third step was the successful battle with Og 
at Edrei, far to the N.E. of Jazer (Nu 21^). The 
three final steps in the conquest of the northern 
portion of the country are mentioned in connexion 
with Macliir, Jair, and Nobah (Nu 32‘“^'‘*^). 

In the division of the territory between the two 
and a half tribes the phrase ‘half Gilead* occurs 
several times. Half belonged to Gad and half to 
Manasseh (Dt 3^^ Jos 13=‘^). G. had previously 
been divided in the same way between the two 
kings Sihon and Og (Jos 12'-*®). The Hebrews 
simply retained, it appears, the old distinction. 
The suggestion has been made that the valley of 
the Jabbok should be the line dividing the two 
sections; but the objections to this view are 
serious, first, because tliis valley would not divide 
G. into halves; secondly, it would give to the 
tribe of Gad a small territory, and to Manasseh a 
very large one, whereas the number of warriors in 
these two tribes was about equal, requiring a more 
equal distribution of land. 

The two and a half tribes may have difi’ered in 
their tastes from their brethren, for they seem to 
have been exceptionally rich in cattle, and these 
wide pasture lands apnealed to them as desirable 
for their future home (Nu 32*). The present writer 
having lived in that regdon for months, and travelled 
through it in many directions, has often been im¬ 
pressed with its attractiveness, in contrast, for 
instance, with the rocky hills of Juda3a. Its 
natural beauties, of many varieties, form landscape 
pictures which it is delightful to recall. 

It is no wonder that these tribes were eager to 
call those lands their own. The portion of the 
Jordan Valley which belonged to G. was of such 
fertility that it might easily be made one of the 
gardens of the world. Streams descended from 
the hills ; there were numerous fountains of sweet 
cool water, and copious sulphur springs existed in 
the valley at several different points (Merrill, A'ast 
of the JordaUt pp. 143, 178, 183, 430). The great 
valleys of G. were likewise celebrated. Not to 
mention that of Heshbon on the south, there was 
that of the Jabbok, Zerkay famous in connexion 
with the history of Jacob; the Menadirehy near 
the south end of the Sea of Galilee, having a stream 
nearly equal to the Jordan in size ; also Ta6w and 
^Ajluriy along the latter of which ran the great road 
between Shechem and Ramoth-gilead. 

Among the principal cities of G. were Mahanaim, 
Succoth, Penuel, Mizpeh, Jazer (which was one 
of the census stations when David numbered the 
people—an evidence of its central position and 


importance), Jabesh-gilead, Ramoth-gilead (which 
was a city of refuge, Jos 20^), ami, in later times, 
Pella, Gerasa, and several others of the cities of 
the Decapolis. Of the three commissariat officers 
of Solomon who were assigned to the country east 
of the Jordan, two were stationed in Gilead proper 
—one at Ramoth, and the other at Mahanaim (1 K 
4*** ^^). It is noticeable that four of its chief cities 
had the name Gilead affixed to them, viz. Ramoth, 
Jabesh, Mizpeh, and Jazer (1 Ch 2(5***). 

G. was to Pal. a sort of bulwark on its eastern 
border against invading armies from the south, 
east, and north, and it was a wise providence that 
planted there the most warlike tribes, ever ready 
to defend the national life (Jos 17^, 1 Ch 6*®). As 
if in keeping with this idea, much of the history of 
G. which has a conspicuous place in the biblical 
records has to do with wars, partly of conquest 
and partly of defence against powerful enemies. 
At one time the Hebrews had conquered all the 
desert tribes lying to the east of them, and had 
occupied their lands (1 Ch 6). The Ammonites, 
who for a long time had resisted the invaders, were 
at last, under Jephthah, thoroughly subdued, and 
twenty of their strongest cities taken from them 
(JglP***®®). The same hero, partly by bravery 
and partly by a curious stratagem, gained a great 
victory over the Ephraimites (Jg 12). It was on 
the soil of G. that Gideon swept back to their 
desert home the routed hosts of Midian (Jg 8). 
Here occurred the fierce battle between the army 
of David and that of Absalom, in which the latter 
lost his life (2S 18). Furthermore, at the national 
stronghold, Ramoth-gilead, battle after battle was 
fought for its ownership. The Syrians of Damascus 
had captured it, and an attempt to regain it cost 
Aliab his life. A little later Joram succeeded in 
wresting it from the enemy, and held it against the 
powerful assaults of Hazael the Syrian king (2 K 
9*^). Once, indeed, and probably on seveial other 
occasions during their history, tne strength of the 
brave inhabitants was broken by invading armies 
from Assyria, and, according to custom, Tiglath- 
pileser carried them away captive (1 Ch 5-"). See 
George Smith, Assyrian Eponym CanoUy ch. vi. on 
‘ Assyrian Notices of Palestine,’ pp. 106-150. 

Another phase of interest attaching to G. was 
that it was a refuge for royalty. It was here that 
Saul’s son Ish-bosheth was made king by Abner 
(2 S 2*** ®). Thither Absalom lied when he feared 
the anger of his father, and there he remained 
three years (2 S 13^). David, in turn, found an 
asylum among its friendly inhabitants when the 
rebellion of Absalom was at its height (2 S 17**’’”®). 

G., however, was not always a scene of conflict, 
for some of the pleasantest incidents of sacred 
history are connected with it. It was the place of 
reconciliation between Jacob and Ijaban, when the 
memorable words were uttered, ‘The Lord watch 
between mo and thee when we are absent one from 
another* (Gn 3H®). No less characteristic and 
beautiful, taking all its incidents, was Jacob’s re¬ 
conciliation with Esau (Gn 33). When the brave 
men of Jabesh-gilead risked their lives to recover 
the bodies of Saul and his sons from the enemy, 
and from terrible disgrace, there was displayed in 
that act the highest type of both loyalty and 
humanity (1 S 31/*'*®). ^Phe kindnesses shown by 
the people of G. to David in the hour of his sore 
extremity were the expression of true-hearted pity 
for their humiliated king; and a little later Bar- 
zillai’s leave-taking of him on the banks of the 
Jordan was surpassingly tender (2 S ignff.). 

Again, we see Elijah, the greatest prophet of OT, 
coming forth from his home in the Gilead hills (1K 
17^, and taking a foremost place among the spiritual 
leaders of the world. Still later and brighter we 
find our Lord making to this region at least two 
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interesting visits; and not long after His death, 
when t)ie armies of Rome were at the gates of 
Jems., we iind the Christians of the Holy City, 
now doomed to destruetion, taking refuge in Pella, 
at that time one of Gilead’s most attractive cities 
(Euseb. UK iii. 5). 

In the history and struggles of the Maccabamn 
period G. played an important part; and later, 
during the Roman occupation, its natural resources 
were highly developed, 'riiese, even in the present 
degraded condition of the country, are seen to bo 
great, and, under more favourable conditions of 
government than now exist, a womhirful degree 
of prosperity might easily bo restored to ancient 
Gilead. y. Mkutiill. 

GILEAD, BALM OF.-^See Balm. 

GILEAD, MOUNT in).—In 7^ when 

Gideon, before his contli(^t Avith the Midianites, is 
about to reduce the number of the people with 
him, there occur the words, ‘ Whosoever is fearful 
and trembling, let him return and make a cir¬ 
cuit (?)* from Mount Gilead.^ Gideon’s men are 
encamped (sec v.^) on the N. or N.W. spur of 
Gil boa ; an<l as Gilead, in the ordinaiy acceptation 
of the term, was on the East of Jordan, it becomes 
a nucstion Avliat is here meant. (1) Studer {Comm, 
ad loc.) supposed that as the Midianites lay in the 
Vale of Jezrecl, N. of Gilboa, betAveen the men of 
Asher, etc. (G“), and their homes, they Avere bidden 
to cross the Jordan, and so, by a circuit through 
Mt. Gilead, evade the enemy. If such were the 
author’s meaning, it Avould be very obscurely and 
indirectly expressed. (2) liC Clerc (1708) proposed 
to read ‘from Mount Gilboa’ for ‘from Mount 
Gilead*; and this reading is adopted by Hitz., 
Berth., Kcil (alternatively), Griitz, Reuss, and 
others. The mention of the spot on which the 
host was encamned has been deemed ‘superfluous* 
(Stud.). Yet the narrator (avIio, it is to be re¬ 
membered, really penned the sentence) may have 
thus specified it for the sake of empliasis. (3) The 
Vale rl. of Gilboa is noAV called the Nahr JalM^ 
and there is a spring, 'Ain Jalildf issuing forth 
from the foot of Mt. Gilboa, about 1| milesR.S.E. 
of Zerin (Jezrecl), and probably the ‘Spring of 
Harod * of Jg 7^; and it is possible that the i)art 
of the Gilboa ran^e on AA'hich Gideon’s men Avero, 
may have been called ‘Mount Gilead*; there are 
cases in Avhich the original y is not preserved in a 
modern name (cf. Keil [altern.], G. A. Smith, GcoQr. 
p. 398n.). (4) Moore emends jy"]? ‘Let him 

return. And Gideon tried them ; and there re¬ 
turned,* etc. But ‘let him return* is rather abrupt 
(contrast Dt 29®); and try (test), in spite of v.**, 
is not altogether suitable in v.*. On the whole, 
(2) seems the most probable. S. R. Driver. 

GILEADITES* —By this term a branch of the 

* The word is a Stir. Xty., and the meaning is far from certain. 
No root to go round, is known in either Hob. or the cog¬ 
nate languages. nS5f in the Mishna, and 1*^ Arab., are 

to braid, plait ; hence rri’?^, Is 285, a plaited garland or chap¬ 
let (Aq. Theod. wkiy/xa,), and in the Mishna the plaited rim of 
a bMkot. The only support for a verb to go round would 
be either (1) the assumption that it was the root of 
in the obscure passage Kzk 7^ (in v.io the sense chaplet suffices), 
supposing—what is anything but certain—that it there means 
the rouTid (of fate), or the turn (of fortune— K«trairrp«^ri ); or 
(2) the supposition that it was a denominative from 
garland, regarded simply as something forming a circle. It 
is evident how hypothetical either of these etymologies is. 

Arab. means also to leap in running, to bound or run 

quickly ; hence Siegfried - Stade, to spring away. It is, no 
aoubt, possible that the root may have been in use in Heb. in 
this sense. AV depart early (denom. from the Aram. I 
morning) is quite out of the question. ' I 


tribe of Manasseh is first meant, and the order of 
descent appears to have been : Manasseh the father 
of Maciiir, the father of Gilead, ‘of Avhom came 
the family of Gileadites’ (ny^j Nu2G“^). Secondly, 
the inhaoitants of the district are likcAviso thus 
called, and for this purpose the phrase ‘men of 
Gilead* is also emjdoyea ('j Jg 12^). Jair (Jg 
KP), Jcphthah(Jg 11^), and Barzillai, Avho befriended 
David (2 S 17®’), are specially mentioned as 
‘Gileadites.* Sometimes the naiiio of the district, 
nypj, is rendered ‘Gileadite,* as in Jg 12'*. In 
mentioning the cause of the war betAveen Gilead 
and Ephraim, a peculiar charge is made against 
the Gileadites which it is dillicult to explain (Jg 
12^). Evidently, bitter reproach or supreme con¬ 
tempt Avas meant, and the charge or insinuation 
was resented with great violence and bloodshed. 

S. Merrill. 

GILGAL (‘?35>3 ‘a circle* of 8tone.s, ‘a cromlech,* 
always Avith the article, except Jos 5®, Avhere a 
theory of the origin of the name is given. LXX 
has generally rdX 7 aXa in the plur. (Jos 4^®- 5» 10’, 

I S 13^® etc. etc.), but also in the sing., rV r4X7aXa 
(1 S 7^®), rf/s rdXyaXa (1 8 lO** A, B has TaXadS) ; for 
I the sing, indeclinable form raX 7 dX see Jos 14® (B) 
16’ (A, B has Taa7d5), Hos 9’® etc. The.se forms 
are used indiflerently in reference to the same 
Gilgal. Vulg. Galpala, always in the plural). 

Three distinct Gilgals are indicated by the refer¬ 
ences. 1. A place betAveen Jericho and the Jordan 
(Jos 4^®), 'ini; nip ‘in the extreme cast of 
Jericho, i.e. on the eastern border of its territory* 
(Gesenius). It Avas the first camp of the Isr. after 
crossing the Jordan (Jos 4’^*). Twelve memorial 
stones taken from the bed of the river were here 
erected (v.®®). Circumcision of those born in the 
Avilderness (5®’®), consequently the place called 
Gilgal in memory of the rolling away (V*?:) of the 
reproach of Egypt (v.^). The pa.ssover celebrated 
(v.^®). The manna ceases (v.’®). Joshua returns 
every night to this camp during the siege of 
Jericho (G”). The Gibeonitos make their treaty 
Avitli Joshua here (9^’’®). They ask aid from 
Joshua at Gilgal against the league of tlie five 
kings of the Ainorites (10®). Joshua ascemds Avith 
the men of Avar (v.’), and after a successful battle 
returns to the camp (v.’®). After taking Mak- 
kedah (v.'“®), Libnah (v.®®), Lachish (v.-'®), Eglon 
(v.^), Hebron (v.^’), and Debir (v.*®^), and after 
smiting his enemies from Kadosh-barnea to Gaza, 
he returns again to Gilgal (v.**®). After completing 
the northern campaign, culminating in the great 
battle against the allied kings at the Avaters of 
Merom, Joshua is again found at Gilgal (14*), 
where he assigns by lot the inheritance of Man¬ 
asseh, Judah, and Ephraim. The inference is 
that Gilgal Avas the central camp for the people, 
not only during the nearer campaigns, but ‘ until 
the land rested from Avar’ (11®®). In 18® we find 
the Avhole congregation assembling at Shiloh, where 
the otiier lots were granted. 

A Gilgal appears prominently in the history of 
Saul and Samuel. It Avas one of the places Avhere 
Samuel judged the people in his yearly circuit, 
which included Mizpah and Bethel. These three 
places are called sacred in the LXX (1S 7^® roU pyiao- 
rocTots). It Avas clearly one of the central 
places for sacrifice (10® 13®'^® 15®^); and here Samuel 
iieAved Agag in pieces before the Lord (15®®). Here 
Saul was croAvned (IH^'^®), and rejected as king 
(15®®). Though it is not certain that this is the 
Gilgal of the camp, it is placed here, as the follow¬ 
ing points favour the identification ;—(1) Refer¬ 
ences are made to going dovm to Gilgal froiq the 
hill-country (10® and 15^®), and up to Gibeah (13’®). 
(2) The sacredne.ss of the spot may have been due 
to the setting up of the twelve stones. We may 
also notice that while Saul was in Gilgal in fear of 
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the Philistines, many Hebrews crossed the Jordan 
to Gad and Gilead. 

The Gilgal of the camp is plainly mentioned in 
2 S 19‘®, where the people assemble at Gilgal to 
conduct David back over Jordan on his return 
from exile. 

The Gilgal of Hos 4^® 9^® 12^^ and Am 4^ 6® (in 
connexion with Bethel), evidently a place whoso 
sanctity had been violated, seems to be the Gilgal 
mentioned above as a central place of worship, 
and is placed under this head for the reasons 
given. It may be identical with the Beth-gilgal 
of Noh 122». 

The Gilgal of Jos 15^ also should be here, as it is 
laced in Benjamin near the north border of 
udah, over-against the going up of Adummim, 
which has been identified with the peak Talaat 
ed-Dumm, south of the Wady el-Kelt, about half¬ 
way from Jericho to Jerusalem. [Driver thinks 
this impossible. See Geliloth]. In the parallel 
lassage, 18^^ it is called Gelildth There 

las been much dispute as to the identity of the 
Gilgal of Dt 11®®, but upon the whole it should 
most probably be placed here (see the very careful 
note by Driver, ad loc., also 2nd ed. p. xxi; and 
G. A. Smith, IIGIIL, Apn. 675; Buhl, GAP. 202). 

This Gilgal is to be looked for between Jericho 
and the Jordan. In 1865 Zschokko hoard the 
name JUjUlieh applied to a mound or tell near the 
tamarisk, Sejeret d-Ithlehy 4^ miles from the Jordan 
and li miles from modern Jericho. In 1874 
Conder recovered the same name, as applied to a 
birket or pool near the tree. According to Jos. 
(Ant. V. i. 4), Gal gala is 10 stadia from Jericho and 
60 from the Jordan. The former distance corre- 
^onds very well with the position of the birket. 
The distance of 60 stadia is impossible, as the plain 
is only from 50 to 52 stadia wide at this part, but 
reading 30 (V) for 60 (v) wo get the distance from 
the Jordan at once, 3^ miles, which corresponds 
better to the position of Birket JiljUlieh. In the 
4th cent. Jerome (see ‘Galgala’ in the OnoTnasiicon) 
describes it as a deserted spot, 2 miles from Jericho, 
held in great veneration by the inhabitants of the 
region. Whether the twelve stones were still 
pointed out is not clear, as the expression in the 
Epitomcc Panlce (§ 12), ‘Intuitaest castra Galgali© 
ot secundje circumcisionis mysterium et duodecim 
lapides,’ may mean considered^ and not beheld. 
Arculf (A.D. 700) saw a Galgalis, 6 miles from 
Jericho, with a large church covering the twelve 
stones of commemoration. Willibald (c. 730) 
mentions a moderately-sized church of wood, and 
places Galgala 5 miles from the Jordan, which he 
says is 7 miles from Jericho. In the 13th and 14th 
cent, the stones are mentioned by Thietmar and 
Ludolf de Suchem respectively. Thus the site 
of the Birket JUjUlieh corresponds very well to the 
description of Josephus, Jerome, and Willibald. 
Hence the early Christian tradition may have been 
based on an older Jewish identification. 

The birket measures 100 ft. by 84, outside 
measurement, with walls 32 in. thicK, constructed 
of roughly-hewn small stones, apparently without 
cement. North of the pool may oe traced lines of 
similar masonry, covering, according to the present 
writer’s observations, a space 300 yards long, and 
apparently representing the foundations of three 
constructions. Conder sees here the ruins of a 
monastery. South and east of the pool there are 
25 mounds, scattered irregularly over an area ^ of 
a mile square.* These are all small, the largest 
measuring about 60 ft. in diameter and 10 ft. in 
height. Two of these mounds show superficial 
Uaces of ruins, the rest being mere heaps of earth. 
Ganneau excavated two; the first revealed pot¬ 
tery, tesserie, and glass, the second merely sand. 

* For plan see p. 182, PEFSU 1804. 
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Conder recovered from the natives a tradition 
which connected this site with a City of Brass, 
taken from the infidels by a great ImUm, who rode 
around the city and blew at the walls, which fell. 
Conder thus sums up (Mem. PEF, vol. iii. p. 173); 
Birket Jiljfilieh appears to be the early Christian 
site; there is nothing against its being the original 
one. 

2. Another Gilgal is mentioned in 2 K 2^ and 4®® 
in the history of Elijah and Elisha. From 4®® we 
cannot assume that it was a seat of a school of 
prophets, as these may have come from Bethel 
(cf. 2®). There is a largo modern village called 
JUjiltet on the top of a high hill, about 8 miles 
N. W. of Bethel, from which it is separated by the 
great Wady el-Jib (Mem. PEF, vol. ii. p. 290). 
It is 460 ft. lower than Bethel, but the descent 
into this valley may account for the statement 
that Elijah and Elisha went donm to Bethel. 
This expression rules out the Gilgal of the Jordan 
valley. 

3. In Jos 12®® the king of the Nations of (RV 

Goiim in) Gilgal LXX I’eei ttjs FaXei- 

Xalttf, adopted by Dillm.) is named among the 
conquered kings, in the part of the enumeration 
following the maritime plain from north to south. 
The name occurs immediately after Dor, the modern 
Tantura. About 30 miles S.S.E. of Tantura there 
is the modern village of JUjiHieh, which may be 
on the site of this Gilgal. F. J. Bliss. 

GILOH (n^?). Driver [Text of Sam. p. 241] points 
out that the gentilic implies that the original 
form was from the root or Sa, not from 
nJ>j).—A city in the southern hills of Judah (Jos 
15®^), the birthplace of Ahithophel the Gilonite, 
the famous counsellor of David (2 S 16^® 23®^). Its 
site is uncertain. There is a ruin called Jdla on 
the hills N.W. of Hebron. See SWPy vol. iii. 
sh. xxi. C. R. Conder. 

GIMEL (J).—The third letter of the Heb. alpha¬ 
bet, and os such used in the 119th Psalm to 
designate the 3rd part, each verse of which begins 
with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by g. 

GIMZO (Mpa; cf. Assyr. proper name Gamuzanu 
[Pinches, Hebraica, July 1886, p. 222]).—A town 
noticed with Aijalon and other places on the 
border of Philistia (2 Ch 28*®). It is the modern 
Jimzu near Aijalon. See SWP, vol. iii. sh. 
xvii.; Robinson, BRP^ ii. 249; Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal. 21. C. R. Conder. 

GIN.—Two Heb. words are so tr^* in AV: (1) ne 
pah in Job 18®, Is 8*S and b'p'id mCkesh in Ps 140® 
141®, Am 3®, Job 40®^ AVm. The usual tr“ of both 
words is * snare.* As Driver shows, however (Joel 
and Arnos, on Am 3®), the pah is the snare, Uie 
mOHsh something without which the snare is 
useless, perhaps the bait. See Snare. 

In the 1611 ed. of AV the word is spelt ‘ginne’ 
in Is 8**, Am 3®, Job 40®^“; but in Job 18®, Ps 140® 
141® the spelling is ‘ ^inne.’ ‘ Grinne ’ was changed 
in 1613 to ‘ grin ’; Dr. Paris in his ed. of 1762 cast 
out the r, and the word has been ‘ gin * ever since. 
But ‘ gin * and * grin ’ are not the same. ‘ Grin,* 
from A^lo-Sax. grin or gryn, has many forms in 
Middle-Eng. (Wyclifs Bible, 1382, shows grene, 
grane, gryn, grynne), and does mean a ‘tr^.* 
‘Gin’ is probably a contraction of ‘engine* (Fr. 
engin), which comes from Lat. ingenium and is 
used of any ingenious contrivance. A trap, how¬ 
ever, is a contrivance, and so the words got mixed 
in spelling and in meaning. 

In early writers ‘ gin * is used both abstractly of 
a contrivance, device, and concretely of an instru- 
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ment contrived for war, torture, or the like. Thus 
Piers Plowman, (B) xviii. 25U— 

‘ For gygai the geaunt with a gynne cngyned,’ 

that is, ‘For Gigos the giant with a contrivance 
contrived ’; Spenser, FQ li. iii. 13— 

‘ Which two, through treason and doceiptfiill gin, 

Had Blaine Sir Mordant and his lady bright.' 

Ab an instrument of torture, FQ i. v. 35— 

*Typhoeu« Joynta were stretched on a gin.’ 

The word ‘grin^ by and by wont out of use, and ‘gin* 
became restricted to the meaning of trap or snare. 
T. Fuller, Holy Wurre^ v. 1 (p. 247), says, ‘Now 
Satan, the master-juggler, needetli no wires or 
ginnes to work with, being all ginnos himself; so 
transcendent i.s the activity of a spirit.’ It was 
sj)Ocially a])plied to snares for birds, as T. Adams, 
IVor^s, i. 7, ‘For hunting, they have nets; for 
fowling, gins ; for fishing, baits ’; and iii. 17, ‘ In 
the air, the birds lly high above our reach, yet we 
have gins to fetch them down.’ J. liA.STiNG.s. 

GINATH (nj’j, rdwvd AB, Luc.).—Father 

of Tibni, wlio unsuccessfully laid claim against 
Omri to the throne of Israel (1 K 16‘^^* ^''*). 

GINNETHOI, AV Ginnetho (’in^^).—A priest 
among the returned exiles (Neh l^"*). The name 
appears in Neh 12^® 10® as Ginnethon (pn|j). See 
Gknkalogy. 

GINNETHON.-See Ginnkthoi. 

GIRDLE.—See Dkess, vol. i. p. 626*. 

GIRGASHITE (in Heb. always sing. ‘the 
Girgashite,’ and riglitly so rendered in liV; in 
LXX and Josei)hus 6 Tepycaaios; in AV only 
twice in sing. Gn 10'®, 1 Ch 1'^; elsewhere plural, 
‘ Girgashites’).— v'ery little is known of this 
people, whose name, though occurring several 
times in OT in tl»e list of Can. tribes * (Gn 10'® 
152', m V [and 20'’ in Sam. and LXX], Jos 3'® 24", 
1 Ch 1", Neh 9®) affords no indication of their 
position, or to what branch of the Can. they 
uelonged, except in two instances, namely, Gn 10'®, 
where the G. is given a.s the name of the fifth son 
of Canaan, and Jos 24", where the G. would (?eem 
to have inhabited the tract on the west of Jordan, 
the Isr. having been obliged to cross over that 
river in order to fight the men of Jericho, among 
whom were the Girgashites. It has been suggested 
that a town (now in ruins), near the mouth of the 
Wady Samakh, called Kersa, might be identified 
with Gergesa; the former being pronounced, it is 
said, nearly the same as the latter by the Bedawin. 
Gergesa contains, moreover, the same consonants 
08 the Heb. (Girgnshiy LXX ol Vepyeaa'ioi,; see 
Gerasenes, p. 160*), found in Gn l)t 7' etc., 
and, if the same word, would be the district or chief 
town of the G., which, according to Jerome and 
Eusebius (O^.^p. 256,14, p. 162,18), was situated on 
a hill slomng steeply to the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee. There is, then, a probability that Gir- 
gashi, Kersa, and Gergesa (wnere our Lord healed 
the demoniac and allowed the demons to enter 
into a herd of sw’ine which ran down the steep 
into the sea) are one and the same. 

A fragment of on Assyr. tablet (K. 261, Brit. 
Mus.) possibly throws a ray of light on this 
people. In that text the KirkiSati, possibly the 
Girgashites,t are mentioned more than once, in 
one case accompanied by the adjective rabbdti — 
‘numerous.’ These Kirkisati seem to have been 
one of the nations attacked by an early ruler named 

“ In the Hex. Girgashite is mentioned only by JE and D. 
f See the remark upon the resemblance of the pronunciation 
of Kersa and Gergesa, above. 


Gazzani (? father of Tidal). According to Origen 
{in vi. 41), the Girgashites (of Vepyea^acoi) were so 
called from an old town, on the shore of the lake, 
called Gergesa. This is hardly far enough e^t 
to make the Assyr.-Bab. Kirkisati identical with 
the Girgashites, unless (as is possible) we suppose 
them (being a ‘numerous’ people) to have founded 
colonies in or near Mesopotamia; or that the Bab. 
ruler led an army all the way to the ‘ land of the 
Amorites,’ as, in fact, many of the kings of Baby¬ 
lonia and Assyria are recorded to have done,— 
indeed, the 14tli ch. of Gn not only states that the 
Bab. kings there mentioned went so far, but that 
one of their allies was Chedorlaomer, king of 
Elam, a country situated at a still greater distance. 
It is noteworthy that the Talniiid contains a 
tradition of the G. appealing to Alexander the 
Great, during liis sojourn in Fale.stiiie, complaining 
of having been banished from Canaan by the Jews, 
and asking justice. ’Ihe existence of the G. at 
such a late period implies that they were, in early 
times, an important tribe or nationality, thus 
agreeing with what is stated in OT, and with the 
Assyr. reference to the Kirkisati. 

I. A. Pinches. 

GIRZITE (Kethibh ^^er6 npn, the Gizrite; 
B rdi' Vetreipl, A rdt' Veaepei Kal rbv Pe^paro*').—Acc. 
to 1 S 27®, David and his men, while living at the 
court of Achish king of Gath, ‘made a raid upon 
the Geshurites (which see), and the Girzites (llVm 
Gizrites), and the Amalekites: for those nations 
were the inhabitants of the land, which were of 
old, as thou goest to Slnir, even unto the land of 
Egypt.’ The LXX (B) is probably correct in read¬ 
ing only one name ‘ Gizrites ’ for ‘ Geshurites and 
Girzites,’ viz. the Canaanite inhabitants of Gezer, 
a town on the S.W. border of Ephraim (Jos 10®* 
16®*'®, Jg 12®), the modern Tell Jezety between 
Emmaus {'AmwdSy Nicopolis) and Ekron {'Alcir). 
The original population, wliich had not been driven 
out by the Ej>liraiinites, retained its independence 
till tlio days of Solomon, when Pharaoh king of 
Egypt conquered the city, and gave it with his 
daughter to Solomon ; the latter rebuilt it (1 K 
916-17) geo Okzer ; and cf. Moore, Judges, p. 47 f.; 
G. A. Smith, Hist, Geog. p. 215 f. 

J. F. Stenning. 

GISHPA, AV Gispa —An overseer of the 

Nethinim (Neh IP*), but text juobably corrupt (cf. 
Berth.-Ryssel ad loc.). See Genealogy. 

GITTAIM (diw:!).—A town of Benjamin (?), 2 S 4®, 
noticed with Hazor and Kaniali, Neh 11®*. The 
site is unknown, 

GITTITES.—See Gath. 

GITTITH.—See Psalms. 

GIVE. — 1. The verb [fm] dzauy which is formed 
from |ia the car, is used in the Iliphil, meaning ‘ to 
listen,’ 41 times, and 32 times it is tr‘' in AV ‘ give 
ear,’ the other renderings being ‘ hearken ’ Gn 
42 ®, Nu23'», Job 9'® 33* 34'® 37", ‘hear’ Ps 135'’ 
140® (KV ‘give ear’); ‘give good heed’ Ec 12® 
(RV ‘ponder,’ RVm ‘give earq. Sometimes it is 
God that ^ives ear or is entreated to give ear, 
sometimes it is man. In Apocr. the phrase also 
occurs, 2 Es 8^ {aurihus nercipere ); Wis 6® (ivurrl- 
^ofJLai ); Sir 4'® (uTraxoi7w), 6®® (d/coiJw). It is not found 
in NT. For the phrase cf. Marlowe, FaustuSy v. 
iii. ‘ The devil threatened to tear me in pieces if 
I once gave ear to divinity ; and now ^tis too 
late’; and Milton, PL ix. 1067— 

* O Eve, In evil hour thou didst give ear 
To that false worm, of whomsoever taught 
To counterfet man’s voice.’ 

2. The verb to ‘ give ’ is used with various sub- 
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stantives to form phrases, some of which are archaic 
and biblical, others obsolete. 1. Give attendance, 

1 Ti 4^* ‘ give attendance to reading ’ (ir/>6(rexe, KV 
*mve heed’); He 7^* ‘no man gave attendance at 
the altar * (irpoiriffxnKf). 2. Give heed, Wis 6^® ‘ the 
giving heed unto her laws ’ {TTpoaoxh )» 1 'l l 1*» He 
2^ (irpoa-^X^iy); cf. Ps 39^ Wyc. 1388, ‘Y abidynge 
abood the Lord ; and he ^af tent to me’ (LXX irpoir- 
fioi). 3. Give diligence, 2 P 1® * giving all 
diligence’ {cirovd^v tracray TrapenTey^yKayTes, RV ‘add¬ 
ing ail diligence ’); P® ‘ give diligence ’ {avovddjaTe); 
Jude* ‘when I gave all diligence’ {Trdaay ffirovbhv 
irotouyuevoi). 4. Give audience, Ac 16^* {dKovio, RV 
* hearken’); 22^^ (d/couw, RV as AV). 6. Give re¬ 
verence, He 12® {ivTp^TTOfiai). 6. Give occasion, Dt 
22^^ ‘ if a man take a wife . . . and give occasions 
of speech against her ’ ; RV ‘ lay 

shameful things to her charge ’; Driver, ‘ frame 
against her wanton charges ’; the phrase, which 
is uncertain in meaning, is fully discussed by 
Driver, Deut. p. 2.')4 f.), so 22^^, 2 Co 6^* {d<pop/xhy 
didSyres). 7. Gwe testimony. Sir 36^® ‘Give testi¬ 
mony unto those that thou hast possessed from the 
beginning, and raise up prophets that have been in 
thy name’ (Ws fjiapTvpiov); Ac 13-^^ ‘ h(j raised up 
David to be their king; to whom also he gave 
testimony, and said’ ((<5 Kal etirey /Jiap7vpy]<ras, RV 
‘bare witness’); so 14®. For 2 K IP® ‘And he 
brought forth the king’s son, and put the crown 
upon him, and gave him the testimony ’ (nnyn-n^, 
Av 1611 ‘the Testimonie’), see Testimony. 8. 
Give witness. Job 29^^ ‘ when the eye saw me, it 
gave witness to me’ » Ac 10^‘ To him give 

all the prophets witness ’ {pLaprupovsiy, RV ‘ bear 
. . . witness ’). 9. Give record, 1 Jn 6^® ‘ the 

record that God gave of his Son ’ {d\v fiefiaprijprjKey 
h diti, RV ‘ the witness that God hath borne con¬ 
cerning his Son’). 10. Gwe word, Ps 68^^ ‘The 
Lord gave the word’ ‘Dif, RV ‘the Lord 

E lveth the word’). 11. Give voice, Ps 18^® ‘The 
ord also thundered in the heavens, and the 
Highest gave his voice ’ ('iVp jn: RV ‘ the Most 

Uigdi uttered his voice.’ Cf. Gn 45® AVm and 
RVm ‘ And he gave forth his voice in weeping * for 
text ‘And he wyjt aloud,’ Heb. '^35 |(?* 1 ; and 

Jer 25*® Cov. ‘He shal geve a greate voyce (like 
the grape gatherers) ’; Ac 26^® ‘ when they were 
put to death, T gave my voice against them’ (KariJ- 
yeyKa yj/rjfpov, RV ‘gave my vote’). 12. Give com- 
mandment. Ex 25®® ‘ I will commune with thee . . . 
of all things which I will give thee in command¬ 
ment unto the children of Israel ’ (’in’iN njstj); 1 Ch 
14^® ‘ And when they had left their gods there, 
David gave a commandment, and they were burned 
with fire’ (Tn RV ‘gave comraambnent’); 
Ezr 4®^ ‘ Give ye now commandment to cause these 
men to cease ’ (oyp RV ‘ Make ye now a 
decree ’); Ps 71* ‘ thou hast given commandment 
to save me’ (OVV); Jn 14*^ ‘as the Father gave me 
commandment, so I do ’ (TR iveTeiXard p. 01 , L Tr 
WH ivToX^v Uu)Kiy fiot); Ac 1® {iyreiXdjxeyos) ; 23*® 
{irapayyelXa^, RV ‘charging’) ; He 11®® (^rercfXaro), 
13. Give charge, 2S 18* ‘when the king gave all 
the captains charge ’ (n^|); Job 34^* ‘ Who hath 
given him a charge over the earth ? ’ (vSy RV 
‘Who gave him a charge?’); Jer 47^ ('V''"»JV); Mt 
4® ‘ He Siall give his angels charge concerning thee’ 
(^vreXctTai), so Lk 4^®; 1 Ti 5® ‘ And these things 
give in charge ’ * (/cal raOra jctkpdyytKXe, RV ‘ These 

* Twice the phrase ‘ give In charge ’ occurs in Shaks. In the 
same sense of ^command,' but in a context which suggests the 
mod. meaning * give charge of,’ I Henry VI. ii. hi. 1— 

‘ Porter, remember what I gave in charge; 

And when you have done so, bring the keys to me*; 
Tempest, v. L 8— 

* How fares the kii^ and's followers T 
Confin’d together 

In the same fashion as you gave in charge, 

Just as you left them; all prisoners, sir." 


things also command ’); 6^® ‘ I give thee cha^e * 
(riapay 7 AXw <tol, RV ‘I charge thee’). 14. (^ive 
Judgment, 2K25® ‘and they gave judgment upon 
him’ (b 9;^P "inx AVm ‘spake judgment with 
him,* RVm ‘spake with him of judgment’); so 
Jer 39*‘®. Cf. Sir T. More, Utopia (Lumby’s ed. 
p. 15), ‘An other sorte sytteth upon their alle- 
bencheis, and there amonge their cuppes they geve 
judgment of the wittes of writers.* 15. Give 
sentence, Jer 4“ ‘now also will I give sentence 
against them* "is’itj, RV as AVm ‘utter 

judgments ’); Lk 23®^ ‘ Pilate gave sentence that 
it should be as they required ’ (iwiKpive). 16. Give 
counsel, 2 S 17® ‘ the counsel that Ahitiiophel hath 
given is not good at this time’ (ry;’"i^K so 1 K 
12« i®, 2Ch 10«. 17. Give assurance, Ac 17®^ {irLany 
irapao-xtiv). 18. Give place, (a) literally. Is 49®® 
‘ give place to me that I may dwell ’ ; Sir 

29^ ‘ (jive place, thou stranger, to an honourable 
man * [i^eXOe, RV ‘ go forth ’); Mt 9®^ ‘ Give place ; 
for the maid is not dead ’ {*AvaxojpelTe); and (5) 
figuratively. Gal 2® ‘ To whom we gave place by 
subjection, no, not for an hour’ {d^aixey). Cf. Ro 
12^®, Eph 4®^, and Babees Book (Early Eng. Text 
Soc.), p. 103— 

* Sit thou not in the highest place. 

Where the pood man is present, 

But gyue him place : his manors marke 
Thou with graue aduysement.’ 

Knox in his ‘ Godly Letter to the Faithful in 
London * {Works, iii. 167), says, ‘ But, Deir Breth- 
rene, be subject unto God, and gif place to his 
wraith, that ye may eschape his everlasting ven¬ 
geance.* Cassius says to Brutus (Shaks. Jul. Cces, 
IV. iii. 146)— 

‘ Of your philosophy you make no use. 

If you give place to accidental evils.’ 

Tindale uses ‘ give room ’ in the same way, Prologe 
to the Pentateuch, ‘ Isaac, when his welles which 
he had digged were taken from him, geveth rowme 
and resisteth not.’ 

3. To ‘ give oneself to ’ is a phrase of occasional 
occurrence, representing various expressions in the 
original, but always implying energy or absorption 
in the pursuit spoken of. It occurs Eo 2® ‘ I sought 
in mine heart to give myself unto wine * (p's 

lit., 08 AV, ‘ to draw my flesh with wine,’ 
RV ‘ to cheer my flesh with wine ’); Ac 6^ 
‘we will give ourselves continually to prayer’ 
{irpocKapTepi^aofiey, RV ‘ we will continue stedfastly 
in prayer’); 1 Co 7* ‘ that ye may give yourselves 
to fasting and prayer ’ (TR fi'a axo^^rire rp vncrslq. 
Kal ry trpoaevxii odd. tva (rx^hdarnre ry irpoaevxy, RV 
‘ that ye may give yourselves unto prayer*); 1 Ti 
4^® ‘give thyself wholly to them {iy roiJrots tsOi). 
Sometimes the phrase is restricted to some part of 
the person, as the heart, Ec 1^** ” ‘ I gave my heart 
to know wisdom,’ Sir 39®; or the mouth, Ps 50^* 
‘Thou givest thy mouth to evil’ (ny"j^ si’O). 
And then we have the frequent phrase given to, 
with the s^e meaning and used both of good and 
bad pursuits. The expressions in the original are 


[=desire] thou’; so Ec 8® ‘given to it [wicked¬ 
ness] ’); Pr 24*^ ‘ meddle not with them that are 
given to change * (d'jW-dj; ‘ changelings,’ or perhaps, 
as Del., ‘revolutionaries’); Jer 6^8^® ‘given to 
covetousness ’(y;^9 lit. ‘ [greedy] gainer of [greedy] 

gain ’); 1 Es2®® ‘ given to rebellion and war* (crvi^re- 
XoVyra, lit. ‘accomplishing’); Sir 17^® ‘given to 
evil * {ivl tA voyypd, RV omits); 19^ ‘ nven to 
drunkenness ’ {fjd0v<ros, RV ‘ that is a drunkard *); 
Ac 17*® ‘wholly given to idolatry’ {KarelduXoy 
ol/ffav, RV ‘full of idols’); Ro 12^* ‘given to hos¬ 
pitality* {r^y AiXo^evlav dt^Koyres, lit. ‘pursuing 
hospitality,’ as RVm); 1 Ti 3® ‘ given to hospitality^ 
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(0tX6^«i/oj, lit. ‘ ^Miest-loving ’) ; 3® ‘ given to wine * 
(irdmvos, KV ‘brawler’; so Tit ; 3® ‘given to 
much wine’ {otpi^ troWt} irpocrix^^) i Alt V ‘given to 
filthy lucre’ (a/crx/)o/ce/)5i}s, lit. ‘ ])a8ely greeny,’ RV 
* greedy of filthy lucre ’); 2® ‘given to much wine ’ 
(otv(^ TToXXy deSouXw/i^j/ay, RV ‘ enslaved to much 
wine’). 

4. Tn the sense of grants admits ‘give* is often 
found in writers of the date of AV. Thus Shaks. 
Winter’s 2’ale, III. ii. 06 — 

‘The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 

I do give lost; for I do feci it gone^; 
and Milton, PL ii. 14— 

* Though oppressed and fallen 
I give not heaven for lost.' 

This idiom does not occur in AV, but closely 
a.ssociated with it is tlie sense of give leave to^ seen 
in Mt 13^^ ‘Unto you it is given to know’ {xj^Clv 
dldoraL ypQpai ); and 1 Co 12® ‘ 1 give you to under¬ 
stand’ {ypiopl^cj v/xtv, lit. ‘I make known to you’), 
phrases which are as old as Wyclif, and in common 
use still. Cf. Milton, PL ix. 818— 

' Shall 1 to him make known 
Ag yet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happiness with me, or rather not, 

But keep the odds of knowledge in my power 
Without copartner?' 

There is a further extension of this sense in Job 
2428 4 Though it be given him to be in safety,’ t.c. 
though ho be not merely permitted but enabled. 

8. When followed by certain adverbs, ‘give’ is 
used in ways that are at least archaic now. (1) 
Give a^am = give hack, restore, Lv 25®^*®® (a'?';, 
RV ‘ give back ’); Kzk 33*® ‘ 1 f the wicked restore 
the pledge ; give again (d.W;, lit. ‘ make com- 

f dete’) that lie bad robbed ... ho shall surely 
ive*; Lk 4*** ‘And he closed the book, and lie 
gave it again to the minister ’ (dTroSotJs, RV * gave 
it back’). See Again. (2) Give forth^ Nu 20'* 
‘Speak ye unto the rock before their eyes; and 
it shall give forth his water’ (|n^); Ac 1“ ‘And 
they gave forth their lots’(^dw^av). (3) Give outt 
Jos 18^ ‘Give out from among you three men for 
each tribe’ ( = ‘choose out,’ which is Coverdale’a 
tr", ‘give out’ is the Rishops’ tr“, Heh. dd*? idh, 
RV ‘ appoint for you ’; in i)t U® the same plirase 
is ti^ ‘ take you ’ in both AV and RV; it occurs 
also in Jg 20’, 2S 10®®); Jer 4*® ‘watchers come 
from a far country, and give out their voice against 
the cities of Judah’ (un?; cf. Mk 16®’ Wyc. [1388], 
‘And Jhesus gaf out a greet cry, and diede’); 
Ac 8® ‘Giving out that himself was some great 
one’ {Xlywp, Tit. ‘saying,’ as all previous Eng. 
versions, Vulg, dicenSy but Luther gab vor). (4) 
Give over, always with tlie meaning ‘surrender,’ 
modern ‘give up,’ Ps 118*® 78®®-®®, Is 19^ Sir ‘23® 
30« 33®®, Ro P®, Eph 4*®, Cf. Pr. Bk„ Collect for 
St. Andrew’s Day (1659-1604), ‘Grant unt^ us all, 
that we being called by thy holy word may forth¬ 
with give over ourselves obediently to follow thy 
holy commandments’ (changed in 1662 into ‘give 
up ourselves’). (5) Give up, 2S 24® ‘And Joah 
gave up the sum of the number of the people unto 
the king’ (in'i) = ‘delivered,’ as most earlier ver¬ 
sions (LXX ^5u)K€v, Vulg. dedit). J. HASTINGS. 

GIZONITE ('ib^n).—A gentilic name which occurs 
in 1 Ch 11®* in the colloc. v'lijn ‘ Hasliem the 
Gizonito.’ In all probability this sliould be corrected 
to ‘ Jashen (cf. the parallel passage 2S 2.3®®) 

the Gunite’ (so Klosterm., Rudde, Driver, Kittel). 
The ‘ Gunite ’ (Nu 26*®) is confirmed by the reading 
of A and Luc. FcovpI or Fovpi, and even by the 
meaningless 2opo\oycppovpelp of R. See J ashkn. 

GIZRITE.— See Girzite. 

GLASS HaXot) is an artificial substance. 


fusible, usually more or less transparent or trans¬ 
lucent, and composed of a mixture of metallic 
silicates. One of the metals present is always 
cither potassium or sodium, the other being gener¬ 
ally calcium or lead. Tims modern window glass 
contains the silicates of sodium and calcium, crown 
glass those of potassium and calcium, and flint 
glass those of potassium and lead. Other metals 
such as iron may he present, either accidentally as 
impurities, or designedly as colouring matters. 
Although the references to j^lass in Scripture are 
few, its manufacture is of hi^Ii antiquity, and in 
the progress of civilization it has served many 
purposes both of use and ornament. 

The origin of the art of glaaa-nmking is ohsoure. The accotint 
given by Pliny (Nat. Jlfst. xxxvi. aH), of its accifiontal pro- 
fluetlon through the melting of bloeka of ‘nitnim’ eniploycd 
hy some sailors to support their caldron over a tire which they 
had made on the sands at the mouth of the river Bel us in 
Syria, is well known but fabulous. The assertion, however, 
that no fire burning in the open air could possibly give rise to 
sufllcient heat for the fonnation of glass, is incorrect, as cnide 
glass is known to have been produced during the burning of 
a stack of wheat. But, even if Pliny’s narrative were crecliblo, 
the glass he describes, consisting of a single alkaline silicate, 
would have been soluble in water, and of no practical use. It 
is probable that the jirocoss of vitrification was first observed 
in the course of metallurgical operations. The art was widely 
known in the ancient world, and, while its origin may be diffi¬ 
cult to localize, it Is In Egj^it that the earliest traces of it have 
hitherto been found. Glass-blowers are retiroscnted on the 
walls of the Tomb of Ti at Sakkhara, which dates from the 
5th dynasty, and on many other tombs of later date, such as 
those at Bcni-Ifasan ('Usertesen i., 12th dynasty, b.c. 3500). 
There Is similar pictonal evidence that glass vases were used 
for wine in Egypt at least as early os the Exodus. Okass was 
also known in very ancient times in Assyria and Babylonia 
(see vol. i. p. 220^), and even in China. 

The earliest glass was opaque or seml-opaquo. The art of 
making it transjiarent was a later development; and oven the 
first transparent glass was not colourless, but tinted. The oldest 
dated snecimen of gloss as yet known is a small ornament found 
at Thebes, in the shape of a lion’s head. It is of opaque blue 
glass, and bears the name of Nu-Antef iv. (11th dynasty). Next 
to it comes an opaque gloss Jug of turquoise blue colour with 
yellow ornaments, having round the neck the name and titles 
of Tahutmes m. (18th dynasty). The oldest dated trafUiparmt 
glass known is a vase found by Layard at Nimroud, and bearing 
the name of Sargon (b.c. 722-705). (These objects are all in 
the British Museum. The first is figured in the Introduction to 
the Catalogue of glass objects in the South Kensington Museum, 
1 >. ix, the second in Wilkinson’s Ane. Kggp. ii. 140, and the 
third in Layard, Nin. aiid Bab. p. 197). 

The sands at the mouth of the Bolus, the scene of Pliny’s 
legend, were famous for their glass-making excellence, and 
were largely exported for this purpose to Sidon and elsewhere 
(Strabo, Geog. xvi. ll. 25; Jos. tFars, u. x. 12). Pliny refers to 
Sidon as a famous seat of glass manufacture, and Strabo also 
mentions the glass-works of Alexandria. Glass has been made 
in Hebron since very early times, and the glass-works there 
are said to supply In modern times a largo j>art) of the glass¬ 
ware used in Southern Syria, Egypt, and Arabia. 

The references to pjlass in OT are few, and only 
one is direct, viz. that in Job 28*’, where RV so 
renders (AV crystal), following liXX {jaXot 

and Vulg. vitrum, the allusion being to a rare 
and valuable substance, than which wisdom is 
still more precious. From Pr 23®* it may bo in¬ 
ferred that drinking-cups of transparent glass were 
used by the Hebrews. The phrase ‘ treasures hid 
in the sand,’ in the blessing of Zehulun (Dt 33*®), 
is interpreted in the Targum of Ps-Joiiathan as 
referring to the sands oi the Relus with their 
glass-making properties. (See Driver, Deut. p. 
410). It has been supposed that the name 
D:.p nbilf^Q ‘burnings of waters’ (Jos II® 13®) may 
refer to glass-works, but the allusion may only 
he to the hot springs in the nei^hhourliood (for 
the various opinions and authorities see Keil, in 
loc.). There is a legend in the Koran (ch. 27) 
about a glass pavement in Solomon’s palace at 
Jems, which the queen of Sheba mistook for 
water. Recent excavations attest that glass was 
in use in I’alestine at a very early date, and was 
mo.st common during the Roman period (Warren, 
Underground Jerusalem, p. 618). 

Tlie Gr. word ijaXoi or veXos was applied by 
classical writers, not only to glass, hut to mineral 
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Bubstancea with similar properties (Herod, iii. 24 ; 
Achilles Tatius, ii, 3). Glass, indeed, was early 
used for making imitation gems (Pliny, xxxvi. 26), 
which Herodotus calls \Ldiva (ii. 69). In NT 
CaXoj and vdXivos are found only in Rev. The adj. 
is used in 4® 15* of a sea; the noun occurs in 
2118 . 21 ^ ggid being compared to it. In the former 
instances there may be an allusion to limpid trans¬ 
parency (in 4® the sea is ofwLa /cpuardWy, cf. 22^), 
but in the latter, notwithstanding the adj. Stairyi)? 
in 21*^ the reference isobviousljr to brilliant lustre. 
Probably in all instances the point of the compari¬ 
son is smoothmss and sheen (in 15* the sea is /teyuty- 
fjJyrj TTvplt and in 22^ the ‘ crystal * river is Xa/jLirpSt). 

All other passages where glass occurs in AV 
refer to mirrors, and tliese were almost universally 
of polished metal. Pliny (Nat Hist xxxvi. 26) 
speaks of mirrors in connexion with the glass 
manufacture of Sidon, but his words seem to 
describe an unsuccessful experiment (see Mirror). 
Windows in Pal. do not appear to have been 
glazed in ancient times, though glazed windows 
nave been found in the ruins of Pompeii (Smith’s 
Diet, Antiq. s.v. vitrum). 

Litbraturh.—D unlop, Glass in the Old World, whore many 
authorities are mentioned; Nesbitt, Introd. to Cataloaties of 
Slado collection in Brit. Mua. and of gloss articles in S. Kens. 
Mus.; Wilkinson, Anc. Kgyp. ii. 140If. ; Perrot and Ohipiez, 
Uist. of A rt in A ncient Egypt, 376, and in Chaldoea and Assyria, 
306; Ennan, Ancient Egypt, 468; Maai)ero, Egyptian ArchcBo- 
fogry, 263if. JAMES PATRICK. 

GLASS.—The word ‘glass,* which is now col¬ 
loquial Eng. for ‘ mirror, occurs with this meaning 
in AV, both in OT and NT. In Is 3’^ ‘ the glasses" 
are part of the ‘ bravery ’ of the daughters of Zion 
RV * hand mirrors *). The translation is 
disputed by Ewald, who prefers ‘ gauzes,* ‘ trans¬ 
parent garments,* but it is generally accepted. 

‘ Glass ’ IS, however, an unfortunate rendering, as 
the material of which the gilldyCn was made was 
polished metal. The same word is used in 8^ of a 
writing-tablet. In Ex 38^ we read of * the looking- 
glasses (1611 ‘looking glasses*) of the women as¬ 
sembling* (nx 2 ifn AVm ‘brasen glasses,* RV 
‘ mirrors of the serving women *), which were given 
to make the laver of brass and its brazen foot in 
the tabernacle.* And in Job 37^® the sky is ‘as a 
molten looking-glass* (1611 ‘looking glasse,* Heb. 
’x-j?, RV ‘as a molten mirror’). 

In Sir 12^^ the metaphor is used of a person 
wiping the rust off a looking-glass, but never 
being able to wipe it altogether away. The Gr. 
word is itaoTTTpou (RV ‘mirror’), which is found 
once elsewhere in LXX, Wis 7*®, where it is tr^ 
in AV ‘mirror’ (the only occurrence of that Eng. 
word). This is the Gr. word which is tr^ ‘ glass * = 
‘mirror* in NT. It is found only in 1 Co 13^*, 
Ja 1“ (RV ‘mirror*). In 2 Co 3^® the verb /caroT- 
Tpl^u) (which occurs only here and in the middle 
voice) is tr** ‘beholding as in a glass* (RV ‘reflect¬ 
ing as a mirror,’ RVm ‘ beholding as in a mirror*). 
Cf. Spenser, Hymne of Heavenly Beautie — 

* Those unto all he daily doth display 
And show hhnselfo in th’ imaae of hia ffroce, 

As in a lookinff-gloese, through which ne may 
Bo scene of all his creatures vile and base, 

That arc unable else to see his face. 

His glorious face I which glistereth else so bright. 

That th’ Angels’ selves con not endure his siijht.’ 

T. Adams in like manner speaks of seeing through 
a glass (Practical IVorks, ii. 27), ‘ He tliat hath 
seen heaven with the eye of faith, through the 
lass of the Scripture, slips off his coat with 
oseph, and sprinf^s away.’ But he also uses 
a glass* (ii. 2), ‘The world is a glass, wherein we 
may contemplate the eternal power and majesty 

•For the religious significance of this passage, see Oobb, 
Oriqines JudaiccB (1896), p. 233 ff.; also Schechter, Studies in 
Judaism (1896), p. 381 f., and Expos, Times (1896-97), vlU. 1. 


of God.* So Tindale (Expositions, Parker Soc., p. 
89) speaks of the law as a glass in which a 
man sees his own damnation. Bp. Hall, in his 
‘Contemplations’ (Works, 1634, ii. 107), uses the 
word literally : ‘ How witty wee are to supply all 
the deficiencies of nature : if wee be low, wee can 
adde cubits to our stature; if ill colored, wee can 
borrow complexion ; if hayreless, periwiggs; if 
dim-sighted, glasses; if lame, croutches.’ And 
again, metaphorically (Works, ii. 119), ‘There 
cannot be a oetter glasse wherein to discerne the 
face of our hearts then our pleasures.’ Knox 
employs ‘mirror’ and ‘glass* together, ‘Epistle to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bowes * ( Works, lii. 338): ‘ The ex- 
positioun of your trubillis, and acknowledging of 
your infirmitio, war first unto me a verio mirrour 
and glass whairin I beheld my self sa rychtlie 
payntit furth, that nathing culd be mair evident to 
my awn eis.’ See preceding article and Mirror. 

J. Hastings. 

GLEANING. —The Hebrew law on this subject is 
contained in Lv 19“^* 23** (both H) and Dt 24^*'*^ 
The first of these passages reads, ‘ When ye reap 
the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly 
reap the corners (nyi 9 )* of tliy field, neither shalt 
thou gatlier(tip‘?ri) the gleaning (tspjj) of thy harvest. 
And thou shalt not glean (S?iyn)t thy vineyard, 
neither shalt thou gather (op^n) the fallen fruit 
(nTp) of thy vineyard; thou shalt leave them for 
the poor and for the stranger (iJ).’ In Dt 24^*’*^ 
the law regarding gleanings in the cornfield and 
the vineyard is stated in substantially the same 
terms, and a similar provision is extended to the 
olive garden, ‘ When thou beatest (olanct, a technical 
term ; cf. Is 27^*) thine olive tree, thou shalt not 
go over the boughs again, it shall be for the 
stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow,* 
The story of Ruth illustrates the working of the 
above provisions, which give point also to the 
question of Gideon, ‘ Is not the gleaning (n'lV^y) of 
Ephraim better than the vintage of Abiezer?’ 
(Jg 8*). J. A. Selbie. 

GLEDE (.i«*j rA^dh, yv^p, vultur, Dt 14*®).—In the 
passage (Lv 11*^) the word nssT dAAh, also tr^ in the 
LXX yvxp, occurs in a corresp. position in the 
verse, and there can bo little doubt that the of 
Dt is a textual error for In that passage AV 
tr. it ‘ kite* and RV ‘ vulture.* DA'dh, from a root 
signifying to dart or Jly swiftly, is undoubtedly one 
of the raptatores, but which it is impossible to 
say with certainty. Gledo is an old name for the 
kite, and has been adopted by RV as well as AV 
for rd'dh, Tristram (Nat. Hist, of Bible, p. 186) 
tliinks that ns-j may refer to the buzzard, Buteo 
vulgaris, Leach, which is one of the birds known 
in Arabic as 'akdb, and one of those known as 
shdhtn. See Falcon, Kite, Vulture. 

G. E. Post. 

GLISTER. —The three verbs ‘ glisten,’ ‘ glister,* 
and ‘ glitter * come from the same Teutonic base, 
gli, to sliine, ‘ glitter * being traced to the Scandi¬ 
navian, ‘glisten’ and ‘glister’ being apparently 
English in their earliest form. ‘ Glister * is simply 
a frequentative form of ‘glisten.* 

* ThiB is the technical term which g;ave its name to the 
Talmudio tract Peak, in which the interpretation of the 
‘corners’and the whole subiect of the rights of the poor to 
the produce of the land are disoussed. 

t rhhh'g is used of the gleanings of a vineyard (Jg 8*, Is 2418, 
Jer 49‘>, Mic 71) or of an olive tree (Is 17®), not of grain (Bp^). 
The verb is used figuratively in Jg 204® of the fate of the flying 
Benjamites, * And they gleaned of them (in^^^y^l) in the high¬ 
ways five thousand men,’ and in Jer 6® ‘ They shall thoroughly 
glean 0*7^iy' *7^'>y) the remnant of Israel as a vine.* The other 
verb is used in Jg H of the seventy kings that gathered 
(O'pp^D) their meat under the table of Adoni-bezek; so fre- 
quenUy of picking up such articles as arrows, wood, sto. 
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The form ‘ glisten ’ is not used in AV :* ‘ glister * 
is found five times in AV of 1611 ; ‘glitter,’ nine 
times. Both words are used freely by Avriters of 
the period, and apparently without ((ilFerence of 
meaning, so that the MSS and texts are sometimes 
uncertain. The tendency of later editions is to 
change ‘glister’ into ‘glitter,* as has been done 
(since 1762) in AV Avith Job 20'“^, which was 
‘glister’ in 1611; and as is constantly done now 
in quoting the proverb, ‘All that glisters is not 

f old,’ a proverb found in Shaks. {Merchant of 
^enicCf li. vii. 65), as well as in earlier writers, as 
T. Lever {Sermons^ 1550, Arber’s ed. p. 22), ‘ Alas, 
good brethren, as trulye as al is not golde that 
glystereth, so is it not vertue and honesty, but 
very vice and hipocrisie, wherof England at this 
day dothe most glorye.’ As long as this proverb 
was quoted correctly (i.e. as long as * glister ’ re¬ 
mained in good English use), it had a tendency to 
give * glister | a depreciatory sense. This has been 
noticed in Milton (see Verity’s notes on Lycidas in 
* Pitt Press Milton,’ p. 126). But there is no such 
distinction in AV. In course of time ‘ glister ’ 
went out of use, and now ‘ glitter ’ (perhaps under 
the influence of the same proverb) is often used 
with the depreciation of * glister,’while ‘ glisten’ 
has taken up the more honourable sense which 
once belonged to ‘ glitter.’ 

The occurrences of‘glister’ in AV 1611 are: 

(1) Job 20“ ‘the glistering sAvord cometh out of 
his gall’ (p'j^ bdrdkt a Avord used cither lit. of 
* lightning,’ and then mostly in the nlur. ‘ lightning 
flashes,’ or fig. of the lightning-flasli of a Aveapon. 
This fig. use is ahvays ^plied to a Aveapon. AV 
then tr. by * glitter ’ in Dt 32^^ Ezk 2P®* Nah 3®, 
Hab 3“ ; out in Ezk 2P® the feeble tr“ is found ‘ it 
is made bright,’ RV ‘ it is made as lightning,’ as 
in In Dt 32^' the Ileb. is particularly 

bold: * If I whet the lightning of my SAvord,* as 
RVm, EV * If I Avhet my glittering sAvord ’). We 
find ‘glister’ applied to armour by Spenser, FQ 
I. i. 14— 

* His gllstring armor made 
A little glooming light, much like a shade.' 

And by North, Plutarch, p. 395, ‘ For the glister¬ 
ing of their harness, so richly trimmed and set 
forth Avith gold and silver, the colours of their 
arming coats upon their curaces, after the fashion 
of the Modes and Scythians, mingled with the 
bright glistering steel and shining copper, gave 
such a shoAV as they Avent and removed to and fro, 
that made a light as clear as if all had been on a 
very fire, a fearful thing to look upon.’ The early 
Eng. versions apply the Avord frequently to fire, as 
Cov. Is 50^^ ‘Ye walke in the glistringe of youro 
OAvne fyre ’; Ezk D * And I loked, and beholde, a 
stormy Avynde came out off the north with a greate 
cloude full of fyre, which Avith his glistre lightened 
all rounde aboute’; and v.^® ‘and the fyre gauo a 
plistre,t and out off the fyre there wente lighten- 
inge.’ 

(2) 1 Ch 29® ‘glistering stones’ ; RV 

* stones for inlaid Avork ’). RV is rather an inter¬ 
pretation than a translation. The puk was an 
eye-paint made of antimony, much used by 
Eastern ladies, and not confined to ladies (see 
Lane, Mod. Egyptians, Gardner’s ed. p. 53; and 

* Nor in Shaks. or Milton, though it is at least as old as Udall, 
on Ao 10: 'And sodainlv beholde a certain man, whose 
countenaunce was full of maiestie, stood visible before me, in a 
glistening garmente.' 

t In the New Ed. of Jamieson’s ScottUh Dictionary (vol. U. 
18M) we find the entry; ‘ Oustkr, subst. Lustre, glitter, “The 
glister of the profeit, that was Jugeit heirof to have insewit to 
Scottis men, at the first sicht blindit mony menis eyis”— 
Knox, Biat. p. 110. Su.—Q. gliatra, scintilla, 'Teut. glinater, id. 
glinateren, giiateren, scintillare, fulgore. Although glister be 
used in Eng. as a verb, I have not observed that it occurs as a 
subst.* But here are two examples from Coverdale, and at v.i3 
the Qen. and Bishops’ Bibles have the subst. also. 


Shaw, Travels in Barhanf, 229). The AVord 
occurs also in 2 K 9®®, Avhere in AVm the Heb. is 
tr** literally, ‘Jezebel . . . put her eyes in paint¬ 
ing’; Is 54^^ Avhere ‘ I Avill lay thy stones in fair 
colours’is lit. as RVm ‘in antimony’ (it is the 
mortar, says Orelli, Avith Avhich the ncAV stones ol 
Jerusalem will be set, that they may shine forth 
like dazzling eyes) ; and Jer 4®® Avhere the eye- 
paint is directly spoken of. Tlie nearest parallel 
to our passage is Is 54^\ and the ‘glistering’ of 
AV is better than the ‘ inlaid ’ of RV; for some 
kind of coloured, brilliant stone seems meant. The 
LXX rendering is TroXirreXfty (‘very costly 

stones’); Vulg. gunsistibinos {stibium, antimony); 
Wyc. 1388 ‘ stonys as of the colour of wymmens 
oynement ’ ; Luth. eingefasste Eubinen (taking the 
previous word along Avith this); so Cov. ‘ set 
Rubyes’; Rog. ‘set stones,’ Avith marg. ‘some 
read Carbuncle, or ani other precious stone called 
Stibion ’; Cen. ‘ carbuncle stones ’; Bish. ‘ glyster- 
ing stones ’; Don. ‘ as it were stibians,’ Avith marg. 
‘ a kind of finne Avhitc stone ’; Ostervald, pierres 
d'escarbo7icle; Segond, pierres brillantcs; Kautzsch, 
Puchsteine, with marg. ^pmkh bedeutet anderAvarts 
die Aiigenschminke, bezeichnet also wohl einen 
schwarzgltinzcnden Stein ’; Choyne, ‘ stones of 
{i.e. edged Avith) antimony.’ For the Eng. AVord 
cf. Spenser, FQ l. iv. 8— 

• A maydon Queono that shone, as Titans ray, 

In glistring gold and pocrolesse pretious stone.’ 

(3) 2 Es 10“ ‘ And it came to pass, Avhile I Avas 
talking Avith her, behold, her face upon a sudden 
shined exceedingly, and her countenance glistered, 
so that I Avas afraid of her and mused Avhat it 
might bo’ {species [Fritzsche specie'^ coruscus fiehat 
visits ejus, RV ‘her countenance glistered like 
lightning’). The countenance has the epithet 
‘ glister ’ at)plicd to it in Spenser’s ITymne of 
lieavcnly Beautie, quoted under Glass — 

‘ Ills glorious face 1 which glistorcth else so bright, 

That th’ Angels sclucs can not endure his sight.’ 

(4) 1 Mac 6®® ‘ Noav Avhen the sun shone upon tlus 

shields of gold and brass, the mountains gli.stered 
thercAvith, and shined like lamps of fire’ (ws W 
(ffrCk^ev d ^Xtos M rhs Kal [A omits 

Kal x^X^cas] darwlSas, rd 6pTj (itt* avrOiv, Kal 

Karp&ya^ev tty Xapirddet irvpbs; RV ‘NoAV AVheu the 
sun shone upon the shields of gold and brass, the 
mountains shone thercAvith, and blazed like 
torches of fire ’). The verb crTiXfitiv occurs once in 
NT, Mk 9® in the narrative of Christ’s transfigura¬ 
tion, rd l/xdria ai’rou iyivero arlXpovTa, Avhero RV 
renders ‘his garments became glistering,’ after 
Rhem. version. 

(6) Lk 9“ ‘And as ho prayed, the fashion of 
his countenance Avas altered, and his raiment 
Avas Avhite and glistering ’ (6 Ifiana-fibs avroO \evKba 
^^aarpdirTujv; RV * became Avhite and dazzling’). 
This is the only occurrence in NT of the Gr. 
compound i^aargdirreLv, It is found in LXX, 
Ezk D of the flashing of flames of fire, 1^ and 
Dn 10® of the glittering of burnished brass, and 
Nah ,3® of flashing spears. The simple verb is 
used tAvice by St Luke (and by no other NT 
Avriter), 17“^ of the flashing of lightning, and 24** of 
the ‘ shining garments’ (RV ‘dazzling apparel ’) of 
the angels at the tomb.* The meaning of the 
simple verb, then, is to flash as lightning, and the 
compound means to flash forth, and may be con¬ 
sciously chosen (as Farrar holds) to suggest that 
the flashing Avas from some inward radiance. The 
versions as a rule are feeble and inadequate; 
Vulg. ‘ vestitus ejus albus et refulgens ’; Wyc. 

* Of. Milton, Comxta, 219— 

' I SCO ye visibly, and now believe 
That he, the Supreme good, t' whom all things ill 
Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 

Would send a glistoring guardian, if need were, 

To keep my life and honour unassail’d.* 
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‘ his clotliing whit shining *; Luther * soin Klekl 
war weiss, und gliinzte ’; Tind. ‘ his garment was 
whyte and shoon ’; so Cov. (shyned), Kog., Oran., 
Gen. 1557; Gen. 1560 ‘ his garment white and 
glistered ’; Bisli. ‘ his garment shining very white 
lihem. ‘ his raiment white and glistering *; Ost. 

‘ ses habits devinrent blancs et resplendissants 
comme un Eclair ’ ; Olt. ‘ ses vfitements devinrent 
6bloiiissant8 de blancheur’; Seg. ‘Son vOtement 
dcvint d’une 6clatanto blancheur*; Weizsiicker 
‘ sein Gewand ward strahlcnd weiss.* The RV 
word * dazzling * (introduced also at Lk 24^) is new, 
and involves a new idea which the Gr. word does 
not suggest, and which transfers the mind from 
the sight to the spectators.* 

By a strange contrast Tindalo uses * glistringe 
whyte’ (Lv 13^’^®) of the * bright spot* in the skin 
winch had to be examined for leprosy. Bunyan 
more appropriately {Holy War, p. 146) makes 
Emmanuel command ‘ that those that waited upon 
him slmuld go and bring forth out of his Treasury 
those white and glistering robes lAal /, said ho, 
have provided and laid up in store for my Mansoul.* 
And Rutherford {Letters, No. 51) writes to Marion 
M‘Naiight, ‘I dare in faith say and write (I am 
not dreaming), Christ is but seeking (what lie 
will have and make) a clean glistering bride out 
of the fire.* J. HASTINGS. 

GLORIOUS. —The adj. ‘glorious* had a wider 
apnlication formerly than it has now. Thus 
Sylvester, Du Bartas's Weeks, ii.— 

' Yet will I not this Work of mine give o're. 

The Labour’s great: ray Courage yet is raore ; 

Ther’s nothing Glorious but is hard to get* 

It is api)lied in AV not only to the king (2 S 6^), 
and the king’s daughter (Ps 45^'*), but also to the 
beauty of Ephraim standing above its fertile 
valley (la 28'*^), and the security of Tyre ‘in the 
heart of the seas ’ (Ezk 27“); \V'isdoin is glorious 
(Wis 6^^), and the ‘fruit of good labours’ (3^®), 
and the ‘ long robe of righteousness ’ (Sir ‘27®); 
and (not only figuratively but literally) dress is 
described as glorious, Esther’s (Ad. Est 14^ 15^), 
the apparel of the young men of Judah in the 
peaceful days of Simon (1 Mac 14^), and even 
Nicanor’s apparel (2 Mac 8®®). 

But the most evidently obsolete use of the word 
is when it means boastful, or as we still say vain¬ 
glorious, Ad. Est 16^ (‘ lifted up with the 
glorious words of lewd persons that Avere never 
good,* rots tG>v &,Tr€ipay6.6ujv KSfnroif iwapOhres, RV 
‘ boastful ’). This meaning of ‘ glorious,* Avhich 
follows Lat. aloriosus, Avas once common, and is 
still retainecl by the French qlorieux. Thus 
Bacon {Essays, ‘Of Followers and Friends,’Gold. 
Treas. ed. p. 198), ‘ LikeAvise Glorious FolloAvers, 
who make themselves as Trumpets, of the Com¬ 
mendation of those they FoIIoav, are full of Incon¬ 
venience’; and ‘Of Vaine-glory’ (p. 216), ‘They 
that are Glorious must needs be Factious; for all 
Bravery stands upon Comparisons.* So Chapman, 
Homers Iliads, xiii. 738— 

' Vain-spoken man and glorious.’ 

J. Hastings. 

GLORY (IN OT).—In EV ‘ glory ’ most frequently 
corresponds to the HebreAv which is also, owing 
to the difference between Hebrew and English 
idiom, in some cases tr^* by ‘ glorious * {e.g. Is 4^ 11*®, 
Neh 9®). But several other Heb. words are also 
sometimes tr‘* by ‘glory’ or ‘glorious,* viz. nim r-’iv, 
and the Niph. and Hiph. of the vb. [nK] in Zee 11* 
and v.a (RVm), Ex 15«-“, Is 42^*; n’lwj Ps 76^ 

•‘White and dazzling’ is Mrs. Lewis's tr“ of the Sinaitio 
Palimpsest, but with marg. ‘like lightning.* cf. 

Delitzsoh's Hebrew translation of the Gospels, pH??] 


e.g, Ps 45* 148** ; Tin e.g. Is 5*^ (cf. inn 63*), Ps 90*® ; 
! ^7^ Ps 16^* 20"®; e.g. Is 13*® 24*®. In Dn 
‘glory* occurs several times as tr“ of the Aram. 

The verb ‘ to glorv ’ in E V generally corre- 
.sponds to ‘to make one’s boast of,* e.y. Jer 

9^**; and ‘ to glorify * or ‘bo glorified * to various 
verbal forms of the roots 333 and 3KD. 

Full details as to the various Ileb. Avords must 
be sought in the Heb. lexicon or in commentaries 
on the various passages. Generally speaking, the 
English term is sufficiently clear from the context 
in spite of the number of the Heb. Avords Avhich it 
renders. But Ave have to consider hero some 
characteristic or peculiar uses of the term, espe¬ 
cially the important ideas expressed by the phrase 
‘theglory ofJ".* 

1. 1. The ‘ glory ’ of men or of material objects calls 
for little explanation. A man’s ‘glory’ is some¬ 
times the outAvard tokens of his prosperity, such 
as silver and gold, or the splendour of his appear¬ 
ance ; sometimes his reputation, the esteem in 
which ho is held. For the first sense we may refer 
to Is 61®, where the term stands in parallelism with 

* Avealth.* Again in Hag 2"* ‘ glory ’ is parallel to the 
‘ desirable things of all nations ’; we must con¬ 
sider these to bo more explicitly described by the 
next verse as consisting of silver and gold, and 
these in their turn (v.®) as constituting ‘ the latter 
glory* of the temple; cf. also Is 66***-, Ps49*® *’*, 
Nah 2®. In the last passage we are near to Avhat 
Avas perhaps the original meaning of the Heb. 
kdhCa, viz. ‘ Aveight ’; cf. the use of the vb. kCibed in 
e.g. Job 6®, and the noun kobed in Pr 27®. Wo may 
notice also the association of the Avord {kCthOd) Avitli 
'Osher ‘ riches * in Est 5**, Avliere it also stands in 
parallelism Avith rob, ‘multitude.* So the glory of 
a king (or a nation) consists in the Avarriors that 
betoken his might, Is 8^ 17®** 21*®; of Lebanon (Is 
60*®), in the trees Avith which it is covered. The 
‘ king’s daughter * of Ps 45*® is ‘ all glorious ’ in 
virtue of her richly adorned clothing; cf. Ex 28®, 
and metaphorically Job 19®. 

2. For instances of ‘glory* in the sense of ‘re¬ 
putation * see l*s 4®, Job 29^, 2 S 6^® (‘ Hoav glorious 
Avas the king of Israel,’ i.e. ‘ hoAv much reputation 
did he gain for himself’—ironically). But in most 
cases Avliere the lleb. Avord {kdbCa) has this sense, 
it is tP* in EV by ‘ honour,’ e.g. Eo 10*, Pr 21®*. 

The usage in Ps 73®’*, if the text be correct, is 
isolated; ‘ glory’ here appears to mean the splendour 
into which men pass, Avho like Enoch and Elijah 
are translated by God; so RV text; RVm is hardly 
so probable a translation. Against the text, see, 
hoAvever, e.g. VVellh. in SBOT. 

3. The ‘ glory * of a nation may be, as Ave have 
seen, its Avarriors as betokening its might. But it 
is a favourite prophetic doctrine that Israel’s might 
does not consist m its armies and Aveapons of war, 
but in J" (cf. Is 31*’®, Zee 4®, Ps 20^). Hence, per¬ 
haps, Ave may derive a noticeable usage whereby J" 
is described as Israel’s glory. Thus Jeremiah (2**) 
says, ‘ Hath a nation changed their gods which yet 
are no gods? but my people have changed their 
glory {i.e. J") for that which doth not profit* {i.e. 
for other gods); and probably Hos 4'**’ originally 
ran ‘ they nave exchanged their glory for infamy * 
with a liice meaning. Cf. also Ps 3® (cf. 62’) lOG^®. 

4. Another noticeable use of the term is to de¬ 
scribe the self; thus it forms the parallel to ‘ my 
soul,* a frequent HebreAv term for self, in Gn 49® 

* O my soul, come not thou into their council; 
unto their assembly, my glory, be not thou united ’; 

I and to ‘ heart * in Ps 16® 108*. Cf. also Ps 7* 57* 
and 30*® (where read for nb^). This usage is 
generally explained as a poetical expression for 
‘ self ’; and, unlike ‘ soul,^ ‘ glory * in this sense 
certainly is confined to poetical passages. For a 
somewhat parallel usage we might then compare 
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‘my darling* (’nTm) in Ps 22 *®. But another ex¬ 
planation deserving of attention has been ollered 
(see e.q, Dillm. on Gn 49®). In Assyrian kahidtu 
‘liver’) is frequently used as a synonym for 
napi&Ui ( = ‘ soul ’); it has therefore been 

suggested that in the Hebrew passages above cited 
we ought to point kUbedi instead of k&hddt and tr. 
literally * my liver/ i.e. ‘myself’; the liver, which 
was thought to be a seat of life, aflording as suitable 
a periphrasis for the self as * the soul ’; cf. La 2 “ 
and (for Assyrian usage) Fried. Delitzsch, As- 
wrisches Handiodrterbuchf p. 317a {s.v. kahidtu). 
^me support is given to this view by the fact 
that the LXX translates the word in Gn 49® by rA 
flTTard pov {i.e. ‘my liver’); on tlie other hand, in 
the J^salms (which wore translated later) the regular 
rendering is 56^a (otherwise 15[16]®). 

ii. The Glory of J".—The glory of J" (ni.T or 
of Gofl 7 >< I'la?) is, like ‘ the name of J"’ ( 8 *), 

with which it stands in parallelism in la 69'®, 
Ps 192'®,* a summary term for the self-revealed 
character and being of God. It is also frequently 
used, especially in certain writings, to denote a 
particular physical appearance indicating the divine 

{ iresence. It has been generally assumed that the 
atter is the original usage; but this, as will he 
seen, is far from certain, and, in any case, the 
sharply defined significance of the term in P can¬ 
not be traced back to early times. In several 
cases the meaning of the term is ambiguous, and it 
has been interpreted by some commentators in the 
one, by others in the other, of the two senses just 
indicated. But the cases in which the meaning is 
quite unambiguous render it possible and con¬ 
venient to divide our examination of the usage and 
more detailed significance of the term into two 
sections, according as the reference is to the self- 
revealed character or to the physical manifestation 
of God. In conclusion, wo shall have to consider 
certain ambiguous passages, and the relation be¬ 
tween the two meanings. 

1. The glory of J" as a term for the self-revealed 
character and being of God. —Since Ex 33'*'** be¬ 
longs, in all probability, to a secondary ( 7 th cent.) 
stratum of J (see below, § 3), the earliest occur¬ 
rence of the phrase is in Isaiah, who uses it ( 6 ®) 
quite unambiguously to denote the divine nature 
as revealed in the world; J^’s glory is the out¬ 
ward manifestation of His holiness. The sense 
is probably similar in 3®, where Judah’s sin is 
representea as culminating in this ; that she wil¬ 
fully opposed herself to a God who had manifested 
Hiraseli to her in His majesty and might (cf. 
Am 3*). Although these are the only two pas¬ 
sages in Isaiah’s writings in which the phrase 
actually occurs, the underlying idea of J"’s power 
and might as manifested in nature and history is 
fundamental with the prophet; cf. especially 2 ^®- 
where the recurring term is similar, but not as in 
EV identical, with the one we are discussing— 
the glory of His majesty ('u’ikj Tin) in vv.'®-*®-**. 
We may therefore reasonably attribute to Isaiah 
a commanding influence over both the phrase and 
the idea as they appear in subsequent literature. 
The direct influence of Is 6 ® is seen in Hab 2'^ 
and also, in all probability, in Nu 14*^ (cf. e.g. 
Kuenen, Hexateuchy p. 247). In Nu 14** the glory 
of J" is specifically the manifestation of His nature 
in history, in the life of the nation; and this 
is the case also in Dt 5*^ [Heb. 5 *'], although at 
first sight the context generally might suggest 
that the phrase signifies here a physical appear¬ 
ance ; but the accompanying synonym * his great¬ 
ness,’ the meaning of which is unambiguous (cf. 
394 9*6 ig decisive against this. The same pre¬ 
dominant reference to liistory marks Ezekiel’s use 

• Of. the combination in Neh 95 (cf. Pe 72W). 


of the phrase in 39*^ and underlies his use of the 
verb ( 133 ;=to show oneself glorious, to manifest 
one’s glory) in 28** 39'®. The phrase is quite 
clearly to be taken in the same sense in Is 66'®, 
where J"’s glory is the counterpart of His ‘ fame,’ 
and is to be declared among the nations (yet on 
this and the preceding verse see Dillm.); accord¬ 
ing to Cheyne (in his Commentary) also in Is 40®. 
In the Psalms the particular nuance of the phrase 
differs in different passages. Judging from the 
general tenor of the Psalms, it is God’s mani- 
lestation throufjh His control of the lives of 
nations or individuals that the respective writers 
intend mainly to imply by their use of the phrase 
in 67®‘" 63* (cf. Ps 73'*—in the sanctuary the 
Psalmist realizes the meaning of J"’s moral govern¬ 
ment, and so perceives ‘his glory’), 72'® ( = Is 6®, 
Nu 14‘-'), 96® (* nis glory’ || ‘ his marvellous works’), 
97« (II ‘his righteousness’), 102'"- (cf. Is 69'®), 138® 
(II ‘the ways of J"’); cf. also ‘the glory of thy 
kingdom ’ || ‘ thy power,’ ‘ the glory of the majesty 
of his kingdom ’ || ‘ his mighty acts,’ 46"^*. On the 
other hand, in 19', where it is parallel to ‘handy 
work’(in; and in 104®', the chief emphasis lies 
on the fact that the natural world is a revelation 
of God; this is perhaps also the case with 8*,* 
although in this psalm it is, in particular, man’s 
place in nature that reveals God’s nature and 
purpose. Pr 25* in connexion with the foregoing 
usages, and in the light of such passages as Job 28, 
may be interpreted to mean that the very mysteries 
of nature, tlie sense that there is much hidden 
which is not revealed, contributes to man’s per- 
cention of God’s nature. The term ‘ glory,’ especi¬ 
ally in a phrase that recurs more than once and 
deserves particular attention, is also used in the 
modified sense of the praise wliich God’s character, 
as revealed in His works and deeds, should call 
forth; thus ‘ the glory of his [J"’s] name ’ or * the 
glory duo unto his name,’ where both renderings of 
the liV represent the same Hebrew phrase i'' 3?), 
means the praise due to His self-revealed c-liaracter 
from those to whom it has been revealed (29* 66* 
96®), and similarly the glory of J" (Is 42® 43’ 48" ; 
cf. also Ps 79® in connexion with v.'®). In 113', as 
the parallel indicates, the phrase is barely more 
than a periphrasis for J". 

‘2. The ‘ glory of J’' ’ denoting a physical phe¬ 
nomenon indicative of the divine presence .—With 
the exception of a single Jahwistic passage (Ex 
3317-28), according to a possible interpretation, 
a single passage in Jeremiah (17'*) which must be 
left for discussion in the next section, this usage 
first appears in Ezekiel, who in any case appears 
to have exercised as great an influence on this 
modification of the idea as Isaiah on that discussed 
in the foregoing section. Ezekiel, as we have 
seen, does indeed employ the phrase and the 
cognate verb in the manner already discussed in 
the preceding section ; but generally with him the 
glory of J" is a bright or fiery appearance that 
resembles the rainbow (1*® 10'), causing the ground, 
where it appears, to shine (43*); moves from one 
place to another (9* lO'*'® 43*), or is borne from one 
place to another on cherubim (10'® 11***-), each 
movement being accompanied by a rushing sound 
(2'*, where read onn for inn, and translate ‘ a great 
rushing when the glory of J" was lifted up from 
its place’). Again, as in tlie vision of the coming 
judgment the ‘ glory of J" ’ is seen by Ezekiel to 
leave Jerusalem (11*®), so in the vision of coming 
restoration it is seen returning to the city (43*‘'’*).f 

♦ In the theophany of Hab 88 the word used for * his glory' in 
V.8 is different in the Hebrew (hl'in). So also in Ps 148'*. 

f Contrast the early narrative in Samuel of the loss of the ark 
to the Philistines (1S 42 '- W). The ark symbolized J'"8 presence; 
with it J" is felt to be leaving Israel; but the ‘glory* which 
departs is the glory of Israel. The possession of the ark was 
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In brief, with Ezekiel, ‘the glory of J"* has be¬ 
come a term for a theophany; and accordingly 
when Ezekiel sees it, he worships (44^). But it is 
important to observe that throughout it is a thet*- 
phany seen in vision ; Ezekiel no more regards 
the appearance which he terms tlio glory of J" as 
visible to the natural eye, than he regards the 
whole complex appearance of the chariot in ch. 1 
as being so visible. It is further to be observed 
that in 39-' the only pjissage where he refers to the 
‘glory of J'V except in his visions, he uses the 
phrase in the sense discussed in § ii. 1. Zechariah 
associates lire and glory when he say.s, ‘For I, 
saith the Lord, will be unto her a wall of fire round 
about, and I will be the glory in the midst of her * 
(2®); but he is evidently spealcing in metaphor. In 
P the usage is different; the idea that the glory of 
J" is the divine nature manifested through the divine 
activity only finds expression—and that, perhaps, 
not quite consciously—in the use of the verb 
discussed above, in Ex Lv 10®. The 

actual phrase ‘ the glory of J" ’ is invariably used 
by 1* of a pliysical nhenomenon manifest to ordinary 
natural vision. The ‘glory of the Lord’ first 
appeared at the time of the giving of the Law on 
Sinai; it then ‘abode upon Mount Sinai,* and its 
appearance was ‘like devouring fire on the top of 
the mount in the eyes of all the children of Israel’ 
(Ex 24^®’^®). As a consequence of coming into 
close proximity with ‘the glory of J"’ (Ex 24^®), 
Moses^ face shone with a brightness so fierce tliat 
lie had to v eil his face wlicn he came before the 
people (Ex 34-®’®®)- With the exception of this 
unique occasion, ‘the glory of invariably 
appears at the tabernaede ; see Ex 29^® 40^-®3 
[a misplaced narrative whicli should follow the 
narrative of the erection of the tabernacle : in v.^® 
restore lyipon (towards) the sanctuary, for the 
senseless redactorial 1310.1 = (towards) the wilder¬ 
ness; cf. e.y. Dillm. ad loe.], Lv 9®*®®, Nu 14^® 16^® 
16^® (He 17 ^) 20®. The appearance of ‘ the glory of 
to tlie people was either a sign of the divine 
favour (Lv 9®* ^), or, more frequently, a warning of 
divine anger, e.y. Ex 16^- Nu 14*®. It is never 
directly stated of ‘ the glory of J" ’ in connexion 
with the tabernacle that it was a fiery appearance ; 
but this is clearly implied, for there, as on Mt. 
Sinai, it appears in connexion with cloud (Ex 16^®, 
Nu 16« and in Nu 14^® [LXX], cf. also Lv O^®-"). 
The cloud, it must bo remembered, according to P, 
always abode upon or covered the tabernacle, and 
became fiery in appearance at night (Ex 40®® 9^®). 
We must therefore seek the peculiarity of ‘the 
glory of J"’ (as conceived by F) in the fact that 
it was a sudden fiery appearance in the cloud by 
day (cf. Ex 16^*^®—note ‘in the morning’), Nu 
16 W. 19^ cf. Lv 10®'®. Closely related to P’s con¬ 
ception is that found in 1 K 8^^ = 2 Ch 5^'* 7^*®, all 
of which passages have been influenced by P (on 
1 K 8^’^^ see Cornill, Kinleitung, p. 109). 

3. Before attemjiting to discuss the. relation 
between the two conceptions already considered, we 
must examine certain passages where the phrase 
either possesses a different meaning or is ambigu¬ 
ous. Most important is the passage in Ex 33^^'®®. 
This scarcely belong.s to the earliest stratum of 
J. If it is correctly assigned by Kuenen {flexa- 
teuchy p. 246 f.) and otliers (cf. Wellhausen, Com- 
positiony p. 96 ; see Driver, LOT^ p. 38) to the 7th 
cent,, the earliest usage of the phrase in the 
extant literature is by Isaiah. Now, the con¬ 
ception of the author of Ex 33^’-®® is clearly not 
identical with Isaiah’s; but neither is it reason¬ 
able to identify his conception with that of 
Ezekiel or P. In Ex SS^’ ®® ‘ the glory of J"’ is 

Israel’s glory; the loss of it the departure of their glory (cf. 
11. 8 above). The passage has not therefore a direct baring on 
the conception of ‘ the glory of J".' 


used with reference to a theophany in human 
slnape ; in reply to Moses’ request that ho may see 
J"’8 glory, promises that though he cannot see 
His face, and tlierefore, while His glory is passing 
by, Moses’ face must be covered, yet, when His 
glory has passed by, he may look after J" and see 
His back. The idea is clearly not the same as in 
16^® or 24'^. In the Jahwistic passage we have a 
glorious appearance in hiimanform to Moses only ; 
m P, a fiery appearancey which can hardly have 
been, and is certainly not implied to have been, in 
human form to all the people. Jer 14®' (cf. also 
17'®, which, however, is perhaps post-Jerernianic— 
cf. Cornill, Einleitungy p. 167 ; Driver, LOT^ p. 237) 
might at first appear to presuppose Ezekiel’s or 
P’s conception ; but we really cfo more justice to 
the context, wliich is entirely concerned with J"’s 
activity in history and nature, by following the 
suggestion of the parallel term ‘thy name,^ and 
interpreting the phrase ‘ the throne of thy glory ’ 
in accordance with the usage discussed in § il. 1; 
cf. also Giesebrecht on 17^®. In certain late * 
passages of the Bk. of Isaiah it is most natural 
to interpret the phrase of a physical appearance; 
but all these passages are of a poetical cnaracter; 
see 36® 68*' 60'* ®, and perhaps also 40® (cf. Dillm. 
ad loc.). The same interpretation should possibly 
be given to Ps 26”^^—‘ the place of the tabernacle 
of thy glory’ (5]in5 Py''? DipD)—where the phrase¬ 
ology at any rate has pronably been suggested 
by P. Perhaps we ought also to compare in the 
present connexion the (probably non-Isaianic) 
reference in Is IP®; cf. also 60'®. 

In the light of the preceding survey of the 
excgetical and critical data, the most probable 
conclusion appears to bo that ‘ the glory of J" ’ was 
originally used to express the manifestations of 
J"’8 power and might, or more generally of His 
nature; through Isaiah the phrase became en- 
riclied and deepened in meaning, and subsequently 
continued to express this idea, and became reflected 
also in the Niphal of the verb. Comparatively 
early, however, viz. in Ex 33'^*®®, we find the 
phrase also usetl in connexion with, and perhaps 
itself expressing, a theophany in human form ; 
possibly, however, ‘ glory ’ is Kiere merely a peri- 

E hrasis for self, just as it is in connexion with a 
uman subject in an early poem (Gn 49®), and 
several psalms {e.g. 7® 10® 57® — yet on this 
usage cf. § I. 4) ; note tlie equivalence in Ex 
33®® ‘ while my glory passetli by . . . until / have 
passed by.’ The phrase first unmistakably ex¬ 
presses a physical phenomenon in Ezekiel, who 
uses it to express the form under which in his 
visions ho realizes tlie movements of J", more 
especially the coming removal of His presence from 
Jerusalem and His subsequent return after the 
Exile is ended. But it is not till we come to P 
in the 5th cent, that the phrase is used of a 
physical phenomenon actually supposed to have 
neen visible to the natural eye. This writer uses 
it of a particular fiery appearance, by which 
the Deity indicated His presence in the taber¬ 
nacle. Tlie idea of such a theophany in lire and 
cloud is unquestionably ancient, as we may see 
in the case of the burning bush, or in J’s 
account of the Pillar of Fire and Cloud ; the use 
of the particular phrase ‘ glory of J",* which 
originally possessed an entirely difierent signifi¬ 
cance, to express that idea, is first suggested 
by Ezekiel, and first really appropriated by P 
and his school (1 K 8", 2 Ch 7). As under¬ 
stood by P, ‘ the glory of J" ’ is closely related to 
the Shechinah of later Jewish theology (on which 
cf. Weber, Die altsynagog. Paldst. Theol. pp. 179- 
184). How thoroughly the priestly writer has 

* Of. Obe^e, Jntrod. to Book of Isaiah, pp. 203 fl., 296, 831 
(all poat-exilio passages). 
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materialized the earlier conception may be seen 
by a comparison with Dt. The recurring promise 
of that book is that God will cause His nayne to 
dwell at the one sanctuary. P has materialized 
this into a physical phenomenon. If we have 
rightly interpreted the phrase in certain post- 
exilic passages in the Bk. of Isaiah of a physical 

henomenon, we may probably account for the u.se 

y the combined influence of Ezekiel, and such 
stories connected with the Exodus as those of the 
pillar of cloud (cf. Is 4®). 

Litbraturb.—I n addition to OT Theologies find Commentaries, 
consult especially Duhm, Thcolonie der Propheten, p. 169 ff. ; 
Daudissin, Studien zut sem. Religionsgesohichtet pp. 104-108; 
Oheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 361 f. (notes w and x). 

G. B. Gray. 

GLORY (NT).—The tr. in NT(AV and IlV)once 
of K\hs ‘renown* (1 P 2“® only), and, in its verbal 
signification, occasionally representing KavxaaOai 

* to boast* and its cognates ‘boasting* 

(Ro 15^^) and Kauxv/^o. ‘ something to boast of ’ (1 Co 
9’*); but almost entirely confined to the rendering 
of d6^a and its correlatives. A6^a runs parallel in 
its significations with its parent though 

finally going beyond it. The history of this verb, 
from the oldest Greek downwards, shows that the 
chronological order of its meanings is (1) intrans. 

* I seem,’(2) trans. ‘ I think*; the extension from 5oxet 
fioi ‘it seems to me,’ to Sokoj ‘ I think,’ being duo to 
the same nersonalization as is the Eng. extension 
of ‘ If it please you ’ to ‘ If you please.’ Its funda¬ 
mental idea afipcars to bo subjective judgyneiit, 
which may be right or wrong, as opposed to 
ipalreadai, which is objective and external to the 
thinker,—the look of a thing; which also, of 
course, may bo either veracious or misleading. 
But 56^a stands for the classical sense of oviyiiuyt 
once only in sacred literature, viz. 4 Mac 5^®; and 
as mere outward appearance in opposition to 
reality (Plato, Xenophon) it does not occur in NT ; 
for whereas the LaX version of Is IP allowed 
itself there for the ‘ sight of the eyes ’ as the 
false guide to judgment, the NT at Jn 7^ has 
‘judge not according to But while it ignored 
the precise senses or appearance and opinion, the 
NT usage, following that of the LXX, accepted 
the classical and LXX development of outward 
appearance (rather than opinion) into reputation, 
and affords abundant instances of the LAX non- 
classical expansion of the same idea into outward 
splendour or manifested excellence. Both reputa¬ 
tion and splendour (or manifested excellence) find 
their common expression in glory. Thus Jn 12^ 

‘ They loved the glory (honour) from men rather 
than the glory from God ’; Lk 2® ‘ The glory 
(brightness) of the Lord shone round about them’; 
and 2 Co 3® ‘ Much rather doth the ministration of 
righteousness exceed in glory (manifested excel¬ 
lence).* [Cf. OT kahdd, in its varied senses: 
honour (to God) Jos 7^®, or men Gn 3P (Jacob); 
brightness (in the cloud), the rabbinical Shcchinah 
Ex 16^®; or beauty of appearance Is 60^^ (Lebanon, 
cf. 1 Co 15^®-^*); manifested excellence Ex 33^* 
‘my glory,’ cf. v.^® ‘my goodness’]. 

These senses in NT are common and undisputed, 
as is also the closely related sense of ynajesty or 
magnificence of king or ruler, e.g. of God, in dox- 
ologies, 1 P 4'^; of Christ, Ja 2^ 2 Th 1® (‘ the glory 
of his might’), cf. He P; and of man as ruling for 
God, 1 Co IP (the woman making conspicuous the 
authority of the man). But there are still differ¬ 
ences of opinion as to the sense of brightness and 
the extensions of it. When used of Goa, of Christ, 
of regenerated and glorified humanity, how far is 
it literal, symbolical, ethical ? That it is ethically 
used of God is obvious from such passages asRo 3‘^ 
‘All have sinned and fall short of the glory of 
God,’ i.e. the manifested perfection of ifis char¬ 


acter, or, according to the context (vv.**•“), His 
righteousness. That it is ethically used of Christ 
is obvious from Jn ‘Wo beheld history . . . 
full (as He was) of grace and truth.’ That it is 
ethically used of human nature in the process of 
lorilication, i.e. of ethical and spiritual trans- 
guration, is obvious from 2 Co 3^® ‘We all, with 
unveiled face, mirroring in ourselves the glory of 
the Lord, are being transformed into the same 
imago from gloiy to glory, even as from the Lord 
the Bpirit.* 

A literal element also presents itself. The con¬ 
ception and de.scription in NT of the divine mani¬ 
festation in heaven and on earth, of the form of 
heavenly beings, and of the future appearance 
(according to St. Paul) of the glorified cnildren of 
God in the heavenly body, are in the lino of the 
OT thcophanies and angelophanies with their light 
and brightness. This fact is clear from the ‘ glory 
of the Lord * round the shepherds (Lk 2®), from the 
transfiguration of Christ (Lk 9^®), from the appear¬ 
ance of Moses and Elias ‘in glory’ (Lk 9®^), from 
St. Paul’s vision of the I^ord in the way (Ac 9^ and 
parallel passages in Ac 22 and 26), and from the 
‘body of glory’ (Ph 3®*), perhaps suggested by this 
vision. By tnis apparent literalism in the concep¬ 
tions of the divine and the coming ‘glory,’ Plleiderer 
is induced to define the specially Paulino ns 
‘the brilliant light which is everywhere the mani¬ 
festation of the frvevpa, and forms a special attri¬ 
bute of the majesty of God’ {Paulinistn, Eng. tr. 
i. 135), the irveOpa being ‘heavenly, supersensuous 
matter,’ ‘originally belonging to God and then to 
Christ the Son of God, in such wise that it con¬ 
stitutes their divine essence, and is presented in a 
concrete form in them’ (i. 200). And Weiss, 
while denying that the ‘ essence of the Spirit is (in 
St. Paul) conceived as a luminous substance ’ {Bib. 
Theol. of NT, Eng. tr. i. 307), allirms that ‘ it is 
characteristic of the Paulino theology that the 
apostle has transformed the (earlier and vaguer) 
idea of the divine d6^a into an altogether concrete 
notion,—that of a heavenly radiant light proceed¬ 
ing from a supermiindano substance ot light’ 
(i. 396), ‘ a luminous light-substance in which God 
reveals Himself’ (ii. 187, n. 7). ‘Out of it are 
formed the bodies of the lieavenly beings, and . , . 
this same 56^a will believers yet bear wdieii they are 
conformed to His image, to whom, as the Lord 
of the Spirit, this [d6^a belongs.’ Weiss, indeed, 
disclaims materialism in this interpretation; but 
it is hard, with this disclaimer, to see what is 
meant by ‘supermundane substance.’ Dr. Sanday 
also {Romans, p. 85), quoting from Weber {Altsyn. 
Theol. p. 214) tiio rabbinical view that ‘ the glory ’ 
(the first among the six things lost by Adam at 
the fall) was a reflection from the divine glory 
which, before the fall, brightened Adam’s face, goes 
on to say : ‘ Clearly, St. Paul conceives of this glory 
as in process of being recovered: the physical 
sense is also enriched by its extension to attributes 
that are moral and spiritual.* 

It is proverbially difficult, of course, to distin¬ 
guish sometimes, in St. Paul’s expre8.sion3, the 
literal from the freely symbolical: the discriminat¬ 
ing critic will find this difficulty not only with 
but also with o-wga, and yryevpa ; and it is a 
difficulty that must be expected to arise when, in 
an old vocabulary, verbal expression has to be 
found for new thought. In this exigency words 
are often selected which, being in themselves sub¬ 
jective as well as objective, admit of being wholly 
subjectivized. One of these plastic words appears 
to be 56^a in the moulding hands of St. Paul; a 
word elastic and not rigid, a word ‘ thrown out at 
an idea’ (like the words just mentioned), and not 
intended mechanically to define it. It seems un¬ 
justifiable, therefore, to chain St. Paul to the 
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rigid, concrete conception of a literal light sub¬ 
stance (even though it be elevated into the cloud- 
land of the supersensuous or supermundane), 
whether for the TrveOyua (in (5od and Christ), or for 
the heavenly body of Christ and of the believer to 
be glorified through Him. In 2 Co 3^®, above 
quoSed, the ethical sense of the glory is so pre¬ 
eminent as to suggest not merely an ‘ extension of 
the pliysical ’ but even a supplantation of it; and 
this ethical conception comes out again plainly 
enough in Ro 6* and 3^, where righteousness is the 
burden of the thought. A non-Pauline, but not 
an anti-Pauline, illustration is furnished by Jn V*, 
also above quoted : there the bright cloud (56^a, 
Ro 9 ^) in the tabernacle (cf. i(rK-f]vu3(r€v) serves St. 
John for tlie historical and allegorical foundation 
of the idea of the Logos in the tabernacle of the 
flesh, and the incarnate God in the world of men 
or among the Jewish people. 

Prudence may well, therefore, lead us to pause 
before wo go further than this,—that the ‘ bright¬ 
ness* accompanying Theophany, Christophany, 
Angelophany, in OT or NT times, and the double 
meaning brightness and manifested perfection^ con¬ 
tained in 56^a, led St. Paul to avail nimsclf of it as 
the most significant symbol for the manifestation 
of perfected human nature ; being also for him the 
most significant inherited symbol of the divine 
perfection as manifested to the human eye. His 
root-idea is spiritual: in the new life the Spirit is 
the vitalizing principle, and the new body ‘ raised 
in glory’ (1 Co 15**^) (o-w/m not necessarily, with St. 
Paul, connoting the material) will be spiritual 
(iri/fugartK^v), the expression and the organ of the 
spiritual life. J. Massie. 

GNAT {Kil)vu3\p ).— A term for any insect of the 
CulicicUBy a family of dipterous insects, with bristly 
stings, included in a flexible proboscis. They 
penetrate the skin, suck the blood, and at the same 
time inject a poisonous fluid, which causes swell¬ 
ing, and sometimes ulcerations. The humming 
noise produced by their wings in fligdit disturbs 
the rest of their victims, as they are for the most 
part nocturnal in their habits. The commonest 
^ecies of gnat in Bible lands is the mosqtdto. 
The gnat is mentioned only once (Mt 23"), where 
‘strain at’ of AV is plainly wrong, and ‘strain 
out ’ of RV right. G. E. Post. 

GNOSTICISM is the comprehensive name used 
to embrace a largo number of widely ramified 
sects, on the borderland between Christianity and 
heathen thought, which flourished in the 2nd 
cent. The name in this sense is modern. There 
were, indeed, sects who called themselves Gnostic 
{yv(joariKol\ as claiming a deeper knowledge of 
spiritual things, and Church writers (especially 
Iremcus) were fond of bringing different false 
teachers under the condemnation of 1 Ti 6^; but 
there was no common name for these varying 
systems, and the limit assigned to the present use 
of the word must be to a certain extent arbitrary. 
The following are among the tendencies charac¬ 
teristic of the so-called Gnostic sects:—(1) An 
attempt to grapple with the problems of creation, 
and especially the origin of evil; (2) an attempt at 
its solution by theories which postulate a string of 
emanations extending between the first God and 
the visible universe, thus concealing the difficulties 
of the problem rather than solvinj^ it; (3) a ten¬ 
dency towards dualism, resulting either in asceti¬ 
cism or licentiousness; (4) a syncretistic tendency, 
combining in an artificial manner with some more 
or less misunderstood Christian doctrines, elements 
from classical. Oriental, and Je^vish sources, or even 
from common magic; (5) a tendency towards a 
Docetio Christology, i.e. one which looked upon 


the earthly life of Christ, or at any rate the suffer¬ 
ings, as unreal; (6) a tendency to represent yvCxTLi 
(knowledge) as something superior to mere faith, 
and the special possession of the more enlightened. 
Some of these cnaracteristics are more common in 
one, some in another of the heresies called Gnostic, 
nor probably is it possible to find any one idea 
common to them all. 

i. The following is an account of the various places 
in the NT where reff. to Gnosticism have been 
found or imajjined. These reff. have played a very 
large part in tlie critical discussions or the last sixty 
years, and in some cases touch on problems not 
yet solved. For a fuller discussion reference is 
given to the various separate articles. 

1. In Ac 8®*" we have our earliest account of 
Simon Magus (wh. see), who has played a large 

art in the history of Gnosticism, and is regarded 

y ecclesiastical writers as tlie f.ather of all false 
teaching. Many doctrines characteristic of Gnos¬ 
ticism are attributed to him in later writers, and 
works of his are quoted—how far genuine is very 
doubtful. From Acts we learn that he practised 
‘magical arts,’ and was called the Great rower of 
God (o5r6s i(TT^v i) bvpafxii tov Oeovi] koXov/jl^t] /xeyiKi^). 
Both these were consistent with the tendencies we 
call Gnostic. 

2 . In 1 Co we find St. T\aul using the word 
yvLocriSf which generally in NT implies a deep know¬ 
ledge of spiritual things in a bad sense, and con¬ 
trasting it with dydiTT) (I Co S' ‘ knowledge puffeth 
up, but love edifieth’). There was a tendency to 
lay undue stress on intellectual gifts. 

3. In the Ep. to the COLOSSIANS (wh. see)^ false 
teachers are attacked who combined asceticism, 
scrupulousness concerning food, new moons, and 
sabbaths with angel worship {dprja-Kela rwv dyyi\wv)^ 
and apparently a tendency to depreciate the person 
of Christ. Their teaching is called ‘ the philo¬ 
sophy and vain conceit* (5tA T7 )s ^iXoo-o^'a? Kal Kevrjs 
drdrijs), is said to be according to the traditions 
of men, after the elements of (see Element) the 
world (fcard rd aroixda tov KdtTiJLOv)^ and a voluntary 
humility {TaTrcivo<ppoa{}vyjy Col 2®"^). According to 
Baur {dh. Hist. Eng.tr. i. 1‘27), ‘ the numerous echoes 
of Gnosticism and its peculiar doctrines, which 
are to bo found in the three Epp. to the Ephe¬ 
sians, Colossians, and Philippians, are sufficient, 
had we no other ground to go upon, to fix the 
position of these works in the post-apostolic age.* 
But this extreme statement has long ceased to be 
accepted. It has been pointed out by many that 
the Colossian heresy was clearly Judaistic, and that 
2 nd cent. Gnosticism was strongly anti-Jewish. 
Lightfoot accounted for the ‘ Gnostic ’ tendencies 
by supposing a Judaism modified under influences 
similar to that of the Essenes. Hort {Judaistic 
Christianityy p. 128) denies that there is any 
‘ tangible evidence for Essenism out of Palestine,’ 
and considers that we are on ‘common Jewish 
ground,* but the Judaism of the Dispersion and 
not of Palestine. 

4. ‘Still more directly and indubitably do the 
Pastoral Epistles carry us to the period of the 
Gnostic heresy,* writes Baur, while here again 
his position is almost universally modified or set 
aside. The false teachers of these Epistles (see 
Pastoral Epp., Timothy, Titus), to dwell only 
on leading features, taught a different doctrine 
{jkT€podiba<yK(0^dv)y consisting of fables and endless 
genealogies (1 Ti P), fooliSi questionings, strifes, 
and fighting about the law (gdxas voyta/cds). Tit 
3 ®; they forbade to marry, and commanded to 
abstain from meats (1 Ti 4*). Their teaching is 
described as profane babblings and oppositions of 
the knowledge which is falsely so called {dvrid^<r€is 
T7j$ ^evSujvdfiou yvdcr€U)s), This last phrase seemed 
to suggest a reference to Marcion, and is so taken 
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Btill by Harnack, who regards tho verse as a later 
interpolation ; and the Fal hers were aecustofiied to 
hold that the expressions concerning ‘genealogies* 
referred to Valentinian and otlier theories of 
emanations, while the prohibition of marriage 
suggested Encratite doctrine. Jiiit none of these 
allusions were really necessary, and the expression 
‘Jewish fables* (Tit 1*) shows that we cannot be 
dealing with the anti-Jewish Gnosticism of the 
2nd cent. Lightfoot sees a development of the 
Colossian heresy; and llort, although his ex¬ 
planations are in some cases thorouglily convincing, 
perhaps goes too far in banishing all of what we 
should call Gnostic tendencies. 

6. The First Epistle of St. John directly, the 
Gospel indirectly, combat a form of teaching which 
denied that Jesus Christ had come in the flesh 
(I Jn 4^’®). The most common explanation is to 
see in this a refutation of the peculiar form of 
Docetism associated with Cerintnus, with whom 
St. John is connected historically by tradition. 

6. In the Apoc. wo havo reference to certain 

Nicolaitans (wh. see), who are classed by Fathers 
{fi.g. Iren. i. xxvi. 3) among heretics, to the teaching 
of one Jezebel (wh. see), and to some who knew 
the deep things of Satan (rA toO ^arai^d), a 

phrase which has a Gnostic ring about it (Kev 

2fi. 16. 20. 24 

7. In the Ep. of Jude and in 2 Peter (wh. see) 

there is a violent polemic against certain Anti- 
nomian tendencies. It has been tho custom to 
see here a definite allusion to some of the Anti- 
nornian sects of the 2nd cent. Harnack ( Chronologie 
der altchrlstlichen Litter at ur^ i. 406), for example, 
sees a reference to the Antinomian Gnostic sects 
described by Irenoeus. But a careful analysis of 
the language of both the Epistles shows that it 
was at any rate primarily practical immorality 
that was in both cases attacked. They are ‘ un¬ 
godly men,* ‘turning the (i^raco of our God into 
lasciviousness,’ they nave ‘ given themselves over to 
fornication’, ‘they are blasphemous in their lan¬ 
guage,’ they ‘ are sensual ’ (Jude v.^* ^®), ‘ they 

walk after the flesh in the lust of defilement,* and 
‘despise dominion’ (2 P 2^^^); to this corresponds 
the statement that they have fallen back into their 
old evil ways (2 P 2’^^“^'^), and a theoretical basis 
seems to be given in the disbelief in the Parousia 
which is growing up. Even the expression ‘ deny¬ 
ing their Master,’ which occurs in botli Epp. (Jude 
v.'*, 2 P 2^^), may mean only denying Him by lives 
unworthy of Him. In any case, even if the 
existence of a theoretical Antinomianism as well 
as practical immorality cannot be entirely denied, 
there are certainly no clearly defined traces of 
later Gnosticism implying the existence of any 
special 2nd cent, sect, and compelling us to place 
the two Epp. in tho 2nd century. 

The above are tho references, real or supposed, 
to Gnosticism in tho NT. A theory which 
flourished for some time referred thein all to 
heresies of the 2nd cent., and signs therefore of 
the late date of the NT writings. This theory 
seems now to bo given up or much modified, as 
may be seen by consulting the various modern 
commentators, and it is really more correct to say 
that tho developed Gnostic heresies of the 2nd 
cent, presuppose the NT. Many of tho names of 
the Valentinian a^ons seem derived from the pro¬ 
logue to St. John’s Gospel. The Gnostics often 
used NT doctrines which they only half under¬ 
stood, and misapplied biblical texts. But if we 
cannot find what is now called Gnosticism in tho 
NT, there are sigms of the tendencies out of which 
it grew. Even Hort, who show's how much which i 
was formerly explained as Gnostic is perfectly 
explicable as Jewish, admits that there are elements 
for which we cannot account, and that the Judaism 


of the Disjiersion is dilTerent from the Judaism of 
Palestine. If we put together our data in the NT, 
we notice that to a very largo extent it comes from 
Asia Minor. The Colossian Epp., those to Timothy, 
the Apocalypse, Cerinthus, the Ignatian letters, 
are all alike indications of a clearly defined 
tendency. To say that the origin of this is Essene 
influence certainly goes beyond our data, but the 
illustrations given by Lightfoot derived from the 
teaching of the Essenes and Therapeut.'e are per¬ 
fectly legitimate as showing that the Judaism of 
the Ist cent, w as capable of being aflcctcd by very 
various and extraneous elements. The Jews in 
Phrygia (Ramsay, Cities and liishonricsy ii. p. 674) 
were, we know, peculiarly lax, ana influenced by 
the surrounding lieatheii life and thought. The 
great movements of tho 2nd cent., heathen, Jewish, 
and Christian, which arose from the intense 
spiritual earnestness with which Christianity had 
inspired tho world, brought into life elements 
that had been w'orking silently ever since tho 
unification of the Roman Empire had broken down 
the old national religions, had brought into con¬ 
tact with one another very different faiths, and 
had turned men’s minds from the political interests, 
which are always impossible under a persc»nal 
government, to tho problems and questions of 
religion. From this point of view, the embryo 
Gnosticism of the NT takes its proper place in tue 
history of religious development. 

There are other points of view from which the 
developed Gnosticism of the 2nd cent, aflcctcd the 
Bible, mainly tho history of the Canon, of Inter¬ 
pretation, and of the Text. The idea of a CANON 
(wh. see) as a collection of several books w^as not 
created by Gnosticism, but opposition to that 
movement made the definition of its limit necessary. 
There were collections of sacred writings before 
Marcion, but tiie w'ork of Marcion and the ex¬ 
istence of many apocryphal writings showed the 
necessity of strict definition. Our first recorded 
commentary on any book of Scripture is that of 
Heracleon the Valentinian on St. John. And the 
belief at any rate that heretics mutilated Scripture 
caused careful attention to be paid to tho trans¬ 
mission of tho sacred text. How far any of the 
various readings still existing may be due to 
Gnostic influence is at present an open question. 

Litkratuek.— On Gnosticism generally, by far tho best work 
for English readers is Mansel’s (fnoniio lleresies^ where there is 
a very full discussion of tho biblical passages. In as far as it 
is behind modern criticism, it may be 8ui)plemented by the 
articles in Smith’s Diet, of Christian IHographf/, where refer¬ 
ences are given to the special literature. On Biblical Gnosti¬ 
cism see csp. Lightfoot ‘On tho Colossian Heresy’ in his 
Epistle to the CoLossiatis^ and Hort, Jxidaistic Christianity. 
For special literature on the Bible passages see the articles 
referred to. 

ii. On account of his relation, real or supposed, 
alike to 1 Jn and to developed Gnosticism, it will 
be worth while to examine in detail the opinions 
of Cerinthus, so far as these can now be recovered. 
Ho taught in the province of Asia at the end of 
the Ist century. 

I. His Teaching. —The only method of acquir¬ 
ing critical information concerning his teaching is 
to distinguish the diflcrcnt sources from which it 
comes. (1) Polycarp (t 154), acc. to Irenuius {Jia^r. 
III. iii. 4; Eus. HE III. xxviii. 6, IV. xiv. 6), 
related a story of the Apostle John. On going 
into a bath he saw C. there, and immediately 
rushed out saying, ‘ Let us flee lost the bath fall 
on us, for C., the enemy of tho truth, is within.’ 
Even if the incident be, as is possible, either 
exaggerated or a myth, it would not have arisen 
so early unless there were grounds for bringing the 
two together; the story may therefore be taken as 
sufficient and conclusive evidence for placing C. at 
the end of the 1st cent. The later date implied in 
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less trustworthy authorities (Pseudo-Tertullian, 3, 
etc.) seems simply to have arisen from taking; the 
order of Irenaius as chronological. 

(2) Irenaeus himself (c. 200) tells us that St. 
John wrote his Gospel to correct the errors of C. 
{H(cr, III. xi. 1). He describes these as follows 
{Hcer. I. xxvi. 1). C. taught in Asia; he said that 
the world was not made by the first God, but by a 
power separate from Him and independent of Him. 
Jesus Avaa not born from a virgin, but was the son 
of Joseph and Mary like other men, but distin¬ 
guished by his superiority in justice and prudence 
and wisdom. After his baptism the Christ de¬ 
scended on him in the form of a dove, and 
announced the unknown Father. At the end of 
his life the Christ left Jesus, Jesus suHcred and 
rose again, the Christ being spiritual remained 
without sullcring. 

(3) J'he common source of the three writers, 
Pseudo-Tertullian (§ 3), Philaster (§ 36), Epiphanius 
{Hcer. xxviii.), is generally supposed to have been 
an early treatise by Hippolytus (190). The account 
it contains scorns to be much loss accurate than 
that of Irenauis. The God of the Jews was one of 
the angels who created the world, and who gave 
the law. Christ was a man, the son of Joseph and 
Mary, on whom apparently a power came down. 
C. had Judaistic tendencies. He supported cir¬ 
cumcision and the Sabbath, and rejected the 
Apostle Paul. He was identified with the opponents 
of the apostles in the Ac, an identification which 
Epiphanius developed at great length. It may be 
noticed that there is an clement of inconsistency in 
this account. Cerinthus is a Judaizer, although 
he puts the God of the Jews in such an inferior 
position. 

(4) In his later treatise {Ref. Omn. Herr. vii. 
33, x. 21) Hippolytus (220-230) derives his infor¬ 
mation from Ireiueus, adding the statement that 
C. was educated in Egypt. 

(5) The only other information of importance is 
that of Caius (c. 200), the Kom. presbyter (ap. Eus. 
//R III. xxviii.), who ascribes to him a gross 
Chiliasm. There was to be a kingdom of Christ 
upon earth ; it was to last 1000 years, and to bo a 
time of lleslily indulgence—a iierpetual marriage 
feast. Tliis statement is repeated or corroborated 
by Dionysius of Alexandria (ap. Eus. I/R III. 
xxviii. 4, 6, Vll. xxv. 2-5). 

It is unnecessary to examine later writers, who 
all seem merely to combine, or exaggerate, or cor¬ 
rupt the above accounts. If we examine these in 
detail, we shall notice that there are three quite 
ind^endent traditions. Irenams has no reference 
to Judaistic views, and Caius alone describes the 
Chiliastic opinions. The account in Irenseus is far 
the clearest and most trustworthy ; to that we may 
add the information of Caius, remembering that 
the repulsive side may very likely be exaggerated. 
How far we can accept Hippolytus I., which 
clearly gives an inaccurate and confused account, 
may be doubtful. 

II. The Canon. —A special interest attaches to 
C. in relation to certain books of NT. Caius (loc, 
cit.) makes the following statement concerning 
him : K-fipivOoi 6 dC d7ro/ca\i5^ew>/ ws virb dirocrTbXov 
peydXov yeypajULiiiiinov, TeparoXoryias VfR*'} dyy^Xwp 

avT(p dedeiypivaSf \p€vd6/xevos iTreiadyei. ‘C., the man 
who makes use of revelations purporting to have 
been written by a great apostle, lyingly imposes 
upon us marvellous prodigies which he professes to 
have been shoum him by angels.’ Dionysius seems 
to have had this passage in his mind when he states 
that some ascribed the Aj)OC. to Cerinthus. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the words of Caius 
will bear this meaning. They may mean that 
Cerinthus used forged Apocalyj)sos, or interpreted 
the Apocalypse in his own way, or possibly that he 


was the author of it; and we have other grounds 
for believing that Caius did not accept the book. 
The opinion that C. was the author of the A poo. 
was also held by some heretics mentioned by 
Philaster (§ 60), and by those wliom i!lpij)haniua 
(Hcrt. li. 3, 4) calls Alogi. This opinion seems to 
have been one invented by those who disliked the 
Apoc. for the support it was suppo.sed to give to 
Chiliastic opinions. Acc. to Epiphanius, these same 
Alogi ascrioed to Cerinthus the Gospel of St. John 
—a statement wdiich is certainly absurd, and looks 
as if it were an exaggeration of the statement in 
Philaster, who says that they reject the Goy)el 
but does not say that they ascribe it to C. We 
are also told, if we are to believe Hippolytus I., 
that C. rejected the \vritings of St. Paul, the Acts 
of the Apostles, and all the Gospels except that 
according to St. Matthew, and tliat he accepted 
this only in a mutilated form. 

III. Kelation to St. John.—As we have seen, 
the most authentic accounts of C. make it quite 
clear that his teaching was Docetic, and that he was 
a contemporary of St. John. If we examine the 
writings traditionally ascribed to the latter, it 
becomes perfectly clear that he had a false teaching 
before him of a Docetic cliaracter. These two 
traditions then corroborate one another. The one 
demands an environment which the other supplies ; 
nor does it seem in the least probable that either 
was invented to account for the other. 

It may be further suggested that the developed 
Docetism taught by Cerinthus implies a developed 
theory concerning Christ’s divinity from which it 
was a deviation, and that his heretical teaching con¬ 
cerning the birth of Christ has all the appearance 
of being developed in opposition to a belief in the 
Virgin birth. 

Lithraturr.—R eferences to ancient authors are given through¬ 
out the art.; the most useful motlern hook is prob. that of Uil^en- 
fold, KetzergeschichtCt pp. 411-421; see also Ilort, Jtwfawfio 
Chi'Utianityt pp. 188-191 ; Renan, Los KmngiLct^ p. 417 fl. ; 
Westcott, On the Canon, ch. iv. § 1, and most early Uhuroh 
histories. The art. in Smith’s Diet. Chr. Biog. is uncritical. 

A. C. Headlam. 

00 .— The verb to ‘go’ is found in the English 
versions of the Bible in many senses and con¬ 
structions that liave now gone out of use. A 
careful study of its occurrences will repay the 
labour it costs, 

1 , With all its freedom of usage there is a pre¬ 
cision in the movement cxprcs.sed by ‘go’ which 
we have now lost. If a person ‘ runs ’ or ‘ rides ’ 
we now can say that he ‘goes’ ; but running and 
riding were formerly contrasted with going, which 
was therefore u.sed as we now sliould use ‘walk.’ 
Thus Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 1351— 

‘That other wher him list may ryde or go, 

But soon his hwly shal be never-mo.' 

Shaks. Lear, i. iv. 134— 

‘ Ride more than thou goest ’; 

and Tempest, III. ii. 63, ‘ As proper a man as ever 
went on four legs.’ So Ascham, The Scholcmaster, 
151, * 1 purpose to teach a yong scholer to go, not 
to daunce.’ The use is found as late as Watts, 
Come, Holy Spirit-- 

‘ Our souls nan neither fly nor go 
To reach immortal joys.' 

In the earlier versions this meaning is often found. 
Thus Is 40^^ Wyc. (1388), ‘But tliei tliat hopen in 
the Lord, Rchufen chaunge streugthe, thei schulen 
take fetheris as eglis: thei schulen 2 ‘enne, and 
schulen not trauele ; thei schulen go, and schulen 
not faile’ (Cov. ‘When they go, they shal not be 
weery,* Gen. ‘they shal wMke and not faint,’ so 
AV); Mk 5*^ Tind., ‘And streyght the mayden 
arose, and went on lier fete’ (so Gen. 1557, but 
1560 ‘walked’ asAV, Gr. Tcpieirdrei); Hos 11* Cov. 
‘ 1 lemed Ephraim to go.’ The last example lias 
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been retained by AV and ItV, ‘ I taught Ephraim 
to go* lit., as Pusey, ‘I set on his feet’). 

Other examples in AV are Pr 6^ ‘Can one go 
u^n hot coals, and his feet not be burned ? ’ (after 
Wye. * go on colis,’ RV ‘ walk ’); Is 59® 

‘ they have made tliem crooked paths ; whosoever 
goetn therein shall not know peace’ (after Cov. 
‘ their wayes are so croked, that who so euer 
goeth therein, knoweth nothinge of peace,* ^ Vb 
Rp); Jer 10*^ ‘ they must needs be borne, because 
they cannot go’ (VVyc. ‘for thei moun not go,* 
nyv! See also Jos 18^, Pr 4^^ 9®, Mic 2*, 

Mk 12'’®, where 11V has ‘ walk ’ for AV ‘ go.* 

2. ‘Go* is sometimes superfluous or nearly so, as 
in Jos 9^ ‘They did woi^ wilily, and went and 
made as if they Iiad been ambassadors * ; 

Is ‘ So Sennacherib king of Assyria departed, 
and went and returned, and dwelt at Nineveh* 
(3^;i Somewhat similar is the very frequent 

use of‘go’ immediately before some other verb, as 
2 K 1* ‘ There came a man up to meet us, and said 
unto us, Go, turn again unto the king that sent 
you.* (Occasionally a mronoun intervenes between 
the verbs, as 1 K 20“ ‘Then ho said. Go ye, bring 
him.* In AV the usage is almost conflned to the 
imperat., though some otlier moods occur, as 1 S 
29® ‘ What hast thou found in thy servant . . . that 
I may not go light against the enemies of my lord, 
the king?^ (liV ‘go and fight’). Cf. Shaks. 
Hamlet^ I. v. 132— 

* And for my own poor part, 

Look you, I’ll tfo pray.' 

In these phrases the verb to ‘ go * has no such in¬ 
dependent moaning as we associate with it, imply¬ 
ing removal from a place; it expresses no more 
than the setting about the act contained in the 
following verb. And this is often all that it con¬ 
tains when ‘and’ comes between the two verbs, 
as Dt 3P ‘ And Moses wont and spoke these words 
to all Israel ’; Ex ‘2^ ‘ And there wont a man of 
the house of Levi, and took to wife a daughter of 
Levi *; 2 K ‘ And he went and sent to Jehosha- 
hat the king of Judah, saying, The king of Moab 
ath rebelled against me* (see ‘Go to’ below). 
This auxiliary use of ‘go* is seen also in ex¬ 
pressions like ‘ go childless * Gn 15^ 
which may mean, however, ‘ and I am going hence 
\i.e. to die] childless [lit. ‘ naked ’],* as Del., Bilim., 
Spurrell, and RVm); ‘go mourning,* Job 30“ (^^'p 
n^n rf*?! Dav. ‘I go blackened, not by the 

sun,* so RVm); ‘go crouching,* Sir 12^^ (iropci/ijrat 
(nry#fe/fu0iis); ‘go gay,’ Bar 6** {vapOlvi^ 

EV ‘for a virgin that loveth to go gay,* Gifl'ord 
‘ fond of ornament,* the only occurrence of the Gr. 
word in LXX or NT). Cf. Shaks. Othello, H. i. 
161 — 

* She that was ever fair, and never proud ; 

Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud; 

Never lack’d gold, and yet went never gay,’ 

And Milton, University Carrier, ii. 22— 

* Ease was his chief disease, and to Judge right, 

He dl’d for heaviness that his cart went li^t.' 

3. To go is often to proceed, advance, make 
progress, whether literally or figuratively, as 
ShaiKs. I Henry /P. i. iii. 292— 

* No further go In this 

Than I by letters sliall direct your course.' 

In 2 Mac 4^ we find the unusual expression (it 
docs not occur in Shaks.) ‘a man far gone in 
years,’ which RV retains. The Gr. (rpo/Se/Siy/rcbt 
T^v ijXiKlav) is common enough, the identical phrase 
occurring again in 6^®, where it is ti^ ‘an aged 
man,’ RV ‘well stricken in years.* Cf. Gn 24* 
‘And Abraham was old, and well stricken in age,* 
AVm ‘gone into days.’ But the most important 
use of * go * in this fig. sense is to express the 
progress of an undertaking, as in 2 S 1^ ‘ And 
David said unto him, Uow went the matter?* 


(wn n;n-np, lit., as AVra, ‘ What was the thing?*); 
ana To 10® ‘ 1 will send to thy father, and they 
shall declare unto him how things go with thee * 
(rd xard ai). Cf. Tind. Prologe to the Pent, of 
1534, ‘ Then go to and reade the storyes of the 
byble for thy leminge and comforte, and se every 
thinge practysed before thyne eyes: for accordinge 
to those ensamples shall it goo with the and all 
men untUl the worldes ende.* Cf. also Job 8*® Cov. 
‘ Even so goeth it with all them, that forget God,* 
and Hos 10*® Cov. ‘Even so shal it go with you 
(o Bethel) because of youre malicious wickednes.* 
So Shaks. Winter's Tale, HI. ii. 218— 

' Howe’er the buslDess goes, you have made fault 
r the boldness of your speech.’ 

The idiom is not obsolete ; on the contrary, it has 
lately received a further and bolder extension, 
which may be illustrated by the following quota¬ 
tion from Harper's Magazine, Ixxvi. 808, ‘ Society 
has invented no infliction equal to a largo dinner 
that does not go, as the phrase is. Why it does 
not go when the viands are good and the company 
is bright, is one of the acknowledged mysteries.* 
More frequently, however, some adverb accom- 

f antes ‘go,* to express the manner of progress, 
n AV we find : ( 1 ) (ro well, Db 4^® * that it may go 
well with thee *; Heb. »i^ 3 ^':, which occurs also 
516 12 ^. 28 (EV ‘ go well with ’), 5“ 6 ®- *« 22 ^ (EV ‘ be 
well with ’); and the similar phrase h a'loi in 6 *® 
(EV ‘ that it may be well with *), 19** (EV ‘ go well 
with *). The Eng. phrase occurs also in 2 (Jh 12*® 
‘ in Judah things went w’ell * (D’:?b onp-j n;n); Pr 11*® 
‘ When it goeth well with the righteous, the city 
rejoiceth * (D'p'’) 5 ^ 3 ^d^) ; To 12 *’ ‘ it shall go well 
with you’ {elp^uTj ipiv f(TTai, RV ‘ye shall have 
peace J; 14® ‘ that it may go well with thee ’ (fra 
<roi Ka\u>s y, RV ‘that it may be well with thee’); 
Sir 1 *® ‘ Whoso feareth the Lord, it shall go well 
with him at the last’ {r<p <po^ovp.h(p rbv Ki'pior eD 
^o-rai iv i(xx<^T(jiv)* Cf. Shales. K. John, ill. iv. 
4— 

' Courage and comfort 1 all shall yet po well. 

What can go well, when we have run so til ?' 

(2) Go ill, Job 20“ ‘ it shall go ill with him that 
is left in his tabernacle,’ so RVm, but RV ‘it shall 
consume that which is left in his tent,* Dav. ‘it 
shall devour him that is left in his tent ’ (Ueb. PT. 
iSfjK? Tii?); Ps 106®® ‘ they angered him also at the 
waters of strife, so that it went ill with Moses for 
their sakes ’ pi!!). So Shaks. Cymh. i. vii. 95— 

* Doubling things go ill often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do.’ 

(3) Go evil, 1 Ch 7“ ‘ it went evil with his house 
(np;n np-j?). (4) Go sore, 1 S 31® ‘And the battle 
went sore against Saul ’ (S^ 353R1); 1 Ch 10® (njpw 
Vy). This is Covcrdale’s tr“; Wyc. 1382, ‘Andal 
the charge (1388 ‘ weighte ’) of the batayl is turned 
unto Saul,’ and Don. ‘ And the whole w^eight of the 
battel was turned upon Saul,’ are after the Vulg. 
‘Totumque pondus proelii versiim est in Saul"; 
LXX is more literal koX /Sapi^rerat 6 rdXefios irl 
2aoi5X. Cf. Tindale, Works, i. 90, ‘ What shall we 
then say to those Scriptures which go so sore upon 
good works ? ’ (6) Go right. Sir 49® ‘ and directed 
them that went right’ (RV ‘and to do good to 
them that directed their ways aright,* reading sal 
dyaOufaai [for AV Kal /carulp^wae] roifs €v$1>vovtm 66otJs)* 

4. One of the ways by which the verb to ‘go* 
extended its meaning was by accepting ‘ went "as 
its past tense. ‘Went* was the past tense of the 
vert) to ‘wend,’ and had originally but little con¬ 
nexion with ‘go* in meaning, as it had none in 
etymology. For ‘go’ is now the opposite of 
‘ come *; but as a river may ‘ come winding * as well 
as ‘ go winding,’ it was possible formerly to say 
that it ‘ came and went,^ and yet express move- 

* * Qo well ’ occurs in another sense in Pr S029 ‘ There be thres 
things which go well ’ (UV ' are stately in their march 
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ment in only one direction. Hence we find * went ’ 
and even ‘ go ’ used of a river, whore the meaning 
is ‘took its (windin^^) course.* Thus Gn 2^® ‘And 
a river went out of Eden to water the garden * («¥'; 
LXX ^KTTopeOeraif Vulg. ‘ eOTediehatur,^ Wyc. 1832, 
‘And a flood gede out of the place of delice to 
watre paradis *). Cf. Milton, Lycidas, 103— 

'Next OamuSi reverend sire, went footing slow.' 

‘Wend* has practically gone out of use, and 
‘ yode * the original past tense of ‘ go * is obsolete 
long since, so that ‘ go * and ‘ went * serve as present 
and past with the same meaning throughout. 
Before passing from this matter of form, it may 
be well to notice the old-fashioned ‘let us l)e 
going * (Jg 19^ ‘ Up and let us be going ’ ; 

Mt 26“^® dyu}jji,ev), which would now be called a 
‘ Scotticism,’ though RV retains it. The identical 
phrase {iyclpecOe dywfiev) tr® in Mt ‘ Rise, let us be 
going,’ is found in Mk 14^^ where AV gives ‘Rise 
up, let us go,’ but RV ‘Arise, let us be going,* as 
in Mt 26‘*®. A^ain, in Jn 14®^ we find iyeLpearOe 
&yo)fjL€v ivTevdeu^ hut ‘let us be going hence’ proved 
too much for RV; both versions give ‘ Arise, let 
us go hence.’ Another grammatical peculiarity is 
found in Is 15* ‘ for by the mounting up of Luhith 
with weeping tliey shall go it up,’ for ‘go up it,* 
the object preceding its preposition. Cf. North’s 
Plutarch, PelojndaSf p. 324, ‘Notwithstanding, 
when they came to the hilles, they sought forcibly 
to clime them up.* 

5. The verb to ‘go* forms with other words, 
chiefly adverbs, some noteworthy expressions. 

1 . Uo about: This phrase has three clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable meanings (see About). (1) ‘ Go round,* 
Jos 6 ^^ ‘So the ark of God compassed the city, 
going about it once’ ; ( 2 ) Go from place to 
place,* as Ac 10 ®® ‘who went about doing good*; 
and (3) ‘ set oneself to do,’ ‘ attempt,’ as Ac 26®^ 
‘For these causes the Jews caught me in the 
temple, and went about to kill mo.* The verbs 
tr** ‘go about’ with the second meaning are 359 
sdhJiabhf lit. ‘ turn ’ (Jos 16®, 1 S 15‘^, 2 K 3^, 2 Ch 
17® 23®, Ps 65^® [Piel], Ec 2 ®®, Ca 3® [Piel], 3® S^), 
hdlak, ‘go* (Pr 20^®), shUty ‘wander* (Nu 11 ®), 
nnp ^dhar, usually ‘traffic’ (Jer 14^®), ppr; hAinak^ 
‘turn away* (Jor 31” Hithp. = ‘turn hither and 
thither’), ireplayu ‘load or go round’ (Mt 4” 9 ®*, 
Ac 13'^), and tUpxojxai ‘ go througli * or ‘ through¬ 
out’ (Ac 10®®). Cov. uses the same phrase in Job 
271 a * Wherfore then do ye go aboute with soch 
vayne wordes*; llos IP® ‘Ephraim goeth aboute 
me with lies ’ (EV ‘ compasseth me ’); and Tind. 
in Jn 7' ‘After that, Jesus went about in Galile 
and wolde not go about in Jewry.* Cf. Shaks. 
Machethi I. iii. 34— 

* The weird sisters, hand in hand, 

Posters of the sea and land, 

Thus do go about, about.' 

But the third meaning is the most archaic now. 
It occurs only once in OT, Ht 31®^ ‘ I know' their 
imagination which they go about* (n^y, AVm ‘ do,* 
Driver, ‘worketh* [the ‘people* being singular], 
lit. ‘maketh’). In Apocr. once also, 1 Mac IP 
‘ the king of Egypt. , . went about through deceit 
to get Alexander’s kingdom’ (^fTiTi/o-e, RV ‘sought’). 
In NT seven times, Jn Ac 21®^, Ro 10® (fir^w)» 
Ac 26®^ (ireipdo/xaijf 24® (Tretpdfw), 9” (dmxecp^uf). 
These verbs all mean to ‘ try,* ‘ attempt,* and are 
so tr‘* elsewhere. Thus in Jn 7^**®® is tr'* 

‘go about,* but in 7” ‘seek.* The earlier VSS 
have the phrase ‘ go about ’ still oftener. Thus in 
Tind. w'e find it Mt 13®® ‘whill ye go aboute to 
wede out the tares *; Mk 12^® ‘ they went about to 
take him, but they feared the people*; Lk 17“ 
‘ Whosoever will goo about to save liis lyfe shall 
loose it’; Jn 10“^ ‘Agayne they went aboute to 
take him: but he escaped out of their hondes.’ 


So Cov. in Job 32®® ‘ For yf I wolde go aboute to 
please men, 1 knowe not how soone my maker 
wolde take me awaye ’; and Rhem. in Lk 1^ ‘ Be¬ 
cause many have gone about to compile a narration 
of the things that have been accomplished among 
us.* Hooker begins his EccUs. Polity with the 
phrase, ‘ He that goeth about to persuade a multi¬ 
tude, that they are not so well governed as they 
ought to bo, shall never want attentive and favour¬ 
able hearers.’ And it is common in Shaks., as 
Henry V. IV. i. 212, ‘You may as well go about to 
turn the sun to ice with fanning in his face with a 
peacock’s feather.* 

2. Go abroad: There are two meanings : (1) ‘Go 

from home,’ ‘go out of doors*; Dt 23^® ‘ then shall 
he go abroad out of the camp* (njqg^ «v;}). 

So Shaks. II Henry IV. I. ii. 107, ‘ I am glad to see 
your lordship abroad; I heard say, your lordship 
was sick; I hope, your lordship goes abroad by 
advice.* (2) ‘Go hither and tliither*; Ps 77^’ 
‘Thine arrows also went abroad’ (^ 3 ^ 39 ^ ‘went 
hither and thither*—Del., Ciievne; God’s arrows 
being the flashes of lightning); Mt 9®®, Jn 21®® {i^ip- 
Xo/4ai); Lk 5“ ‘ But so much the more went there 
a fame abroad of him* [bi-f^px^ro). T. Lever 
{SermonSf Arbor’s ed. p. 29) uses the phrase more 
boldly, suppressing the verb ‘ go ’; ‘ loke at the 
merchauntes of London, and ye shall se . . . their 
riches inuste abrode in the countrey to hie formes 
out of the handes of worshypfull gentlemen, 
honeste yeomen, and pore laborynge husbandes.* 

3. Go after: (1) ‘Walk behind^; Jos 3® ‘When 
ye sec the ark of the covenant of the Lord your 
God, and the priests the Levites bearing it, then 
yo shall remove from your place, and go after it * 

(2) ‘ Follow ’; 2 S 20“ ‘ He that 
favouretn Joab, and he that is for David, let him 
go after Joab’ ('iqi!<, no verb in Heb., RV ‘ let him 
follow’). In NT with Gr. diripxofiai dirLau) Mk 1®®, 
Jn 12^®, Jude®; without diriao) Lk 17“ and with 
7rop€uo/xai dirlaio Lk21®. But especially to follow so 
as to become a votary of, soraethnes of J" in OT 
(Jer 2®), but most frequently of ‘ other gods,* the 
Heb. phrase being nqs qV? (Dt 6“ Il®» 13® 28“—the 
Heb. phrase occurs also 4® EV ‘follow,* 8^® EV 
‘ walk after ’—Jer 2®® 11^® 25®35^®). The same Heb. 
is used of following ‘strangers’ (Jer 2®®), ‘lovers* 
(Hos2^®), and the ‘strange woman* (Pr7“); and 
it has a fig. use in Ezk 33^^ ‘ their heart goeth after 
their covetousness ’ (RV ‘ their gain ’). In 1 K 11® 
the same idea is otherwise expressed, ‘Solomon 
. . . went not fully after the Loud * (’iq^ k.Vp 
( 3) ‘Pursue*; Jos 8“ ‘And there was not a man 
left in Ai or Bethel, that went not out after 
I.srael ’ (nqK ny;), Ezk 9® ‘ Go ye after him through the 
city, and smite * (vin^s n3V). (4) ‘ Seek *; Lk 16* ‘ go 

after that which is lost* {iropeOerai iirl rb dir6\u)\6s). 

4. Go again: always =‘go back* (see Again), as 
1 S 25^® ‘ DO David’s young men turned their way, 
and went again, and came and told him all those 
sayings* (^3^;i, RV ‘and went back’); 2K 4®' 
‘Wherefore no went again to meet him* (39>;i, RV 
‘he returned’). The lleb. is always ‘turn,* 
the Gr. ima-rpeipuj (Ac 16®®). 

5. Go along: The expression occurs Nu 21®®, Dt 
2®®, Jos 17®, Jg lU®, 1 S 6^®, 2 S 3'® 16“, Jer 41®, and 
always stands for the simple verb to ‘go.* In 
Jos 17’it is the ‘border’ that is said to ‘go along,’ 
a Heb. idiom taken bodily into the Eng.; it is 
more frequent as ‘ go out,* see below. 

6. Go aside: ‘to goto one side.* (1) Literally, 
Heb. "no (Jer 16" ‘Who shall go aside to ask how 
thou doost ? * RV ‘ turn aside’); Gr, dvaxwp^w (Ac 
23’® 26®’), C'TToxwp^w (Lk 9’®), dtrloxopiai (Ac 4’®). 
(2) Metaphorically, ‘ to go wrong, Heb. sd^dh 
(Nu 5’®-’®-®®-®®), n^o (Dt 28’*, Ps 14® ‘They are all 
gone aside, they are altogether become filthy*). 
The same idea is expressed by the verb alone in 
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Article IX {XXXIX Ariidts, 1671), ‘inau is very 
farre gone from originall righteounnes.’ 

7 . Oo astray: both literally and figuratively, 

but always the tr“ of a siinjde verb, mostly nj/n 
‘ to err ’ (Kx 23S Ps 583 7 :! 5 ^ 538 ^ jer 60« 

[Hiph. ‘cause to go astray’], Ezk IP^ 441 « 6 <j». i® 
48 iw<T); {Dt22^ ‘Thou shalt not see thy 

brother’s ox or his sheep go astray, and hide thy¬ 
self from them,’ D'rrn^ ‘driven away,’ i.e. parted 
forcibly from the lierd through some mishap— 
Driver); (Ps llO'^’ ‘ liefore 1 was afllicted T 
went astray ’); {I’r 6 ’'* and [lliph.]‘28'’’ ‘ cause to 

go astray’). In NT always (Mt 18^3. 

1 P 2-3, 2 P 2^3). 

In On 63 RVin ‘ In thrir "oin^ ngtray they are flesh/ the 
text being ‘ for that he also is flesh.' The difflciilty is with the 
word [Baer It luis been taken os composed of 

and Da 'also.' So all the Versions, the Jewish Inter- 
l>rGter8, and most modern expositors. Thus LXX hi» -re theti 
etvTouf focpMtf, Vnlg. ‘ quia caro cst.’Wyc. ‘ for flehs he is,' Luth. 
‘denn sio Bind Fleisch,’ Tind. ‘for they are flesh,' Cov. ‘for he 
is hut flesh also’ (the first version to recognize the DJ), Gen. 

‘ because he is but flesh,' Bish., Don. ‘ because he is flesh,' Olt. 

‘ car aussi ne sont-ils chair,' Segond ‘ car I'hommo n’est que 
chair.' But is nowhere else found for in On, or even in 
the Pent, and the DJ ‘also’ scorns superfluous. Hence some 
modern scholars make the word an inf. of 33;/, and translate 
somewhat os ItVm. Dillmann and Kautzsch consider the 
word to be corruj)t, and refuse to translate ; Ball suggests 
(Lv 2639), and translates ‘ owing to their guilt they are 

flesli.' 

8 . Go a warfare: 1 Co 9“^ ‘ Who gocth a Avarfare 

any time at his own charges ? ’ {rl% o-TpaTci/erae, IIV 
‘What soldier ever serveth at his own charges?’). 
Elsewhere the Gr. verb is ti-^^ ‘war’ (2 Co Kr, 1 Ti 
118 , 2 Ti ‘2^ Ja P, I 1* 2“), as 1 P 2“ ‘ abstain from 
fleshly lusts, which war against the soul ’; except 
Lk Avhere the ptep. {ffTparevd/ievoi) is ti^ 

* soldiers.’ For the Eng. phrase (which comes 
from Tind. ‘ Wlio goeth a warfare cny tyme at his 
awne cost?’) cf. Tindale’s Prologe to Leviticus, 

* For the holy gost u no dome god nor no god that 

f oeth a mumminge ’; and Defoe, Crusoe (Gold. 

'reas. ed. p. 555), ‘We tlien went to consulting 
together what was to be done,’ 

9. Go away: (1) ‘ Pa.s.s away,’ ‘perish,’ Job P* 
‘ Doth not tlicir excellency Avhich is in them go 
away?’ (yPh UV ‘ Is not their tent-cord plucked up 
Avithin them ? ’ for the word tr'^ ‘ excellency ’ means 
also a ‘ cord,’ and the verb means first of all ‘ to 
pull up’ a tcut-peg or cord, though it thence is 
extenefed to the meaning ‘break up an encamp¬ 
ment,’ * go aAvay.’ Daviason translates the av hole 
verse—‘If their tent-cord is torn away in them, 
do they not die, and not in wi.sdora ? ’ and remarks 
{Kxpos. III. iv. 279f.), ‘The striking of the tent is 
a graphic and not uncommon image for the re¬ 
moval Avhich comes in death’); Jer 6“ ‘Woe unto 
us ! for the day goeth away, for the shadow.s of 
the evening are stretched out ’ (n:;?, RV ‘ declineth ’). 
(2) ‘Turn aside from,’ ‘dc.sert,’ Ezk 4P® ‘And the 
Levites that are gone away far from me, when 
Israel went astray . . . they shall even bear their 
inio uity ’ (^pq*! KV ‘ that Avent far from me ’); 
Mai 3^ ‘Even from the days of your fathers yo 
are gone aAvay from mine ordinances ’ (cqqp, RV 
*ye have turned aside’); Jn 6®’ ‘Then Jesus said 
unto the tAvelve, Will jye also go away?’ {/j,^ Kal 
v/jLiU Oi\€T€ vwdyeLp), 12^1^ ‘ many of the Jews Avont 
away, and believed on Jesus’ (3) ‘ Escape,’ 

1 S 24^'* ‘ For if a man find his enemy, Avill he let 
him go Avell aAvay’ qqn? lit. ‘will he 

send him along a prosperous Avay ? ’). 

10. Go a whoring: This strong expression, 
which comes from Tindale (Wyc. has ‘do fornica- 
cioun’), is used to tr. the Hob. verb njj zdndh^ ‘to 
commit fornication,’ Avhen folloAved l)y ‘after* 
(Ex 34i»*'®, Lv 17^ 203*«, Nu IS^^, Dt SP®, Jg‘2»^ 
8^* ”, 1 Ch 533 , Ezk 6® 233 ®, and once in Ex 34'®, 


Avhere the vh. is Hiphil, ‘make thy sons go a whor¬ 
ing after their gods ’); also Avhen zdndh is followed 
by p ‘from’ (Ps 73*-^ ‘Thou hast destroyed all 
them that go a Avhoring from thee’), ^ ‘Avith’ 
(Ps 1003® ‘Avent a Avhoring Avith their own inven¬ 
tions’), nnnp ‘ from under "(llos 4'^), and Syp ‘ from ’ 
(llos 9‘). It is used once Avitliout a prep, follow¬ 
ing, 2 Ch 2p3 ‘And hast made Judah and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem to go a Avhoring’ (-^^mi). 
The Heb. phrase is ahvays a figure of speech, and 
expresses ‘ the disloyal abandonment of J" for 
other gods’—Driver. It suggests, adds Moore, 
both the sin of unfaithfulness and the sin of 
prostitution, the giving up of oneself, body and 
soul, to other gods. But Avhether it Avas a figure 
ahvays, it is hard to say. In vicAv of the fact 
that actual prostitution AA^as not an uncommon 
feature in ancient Semitic cults, Driver thinks the 
original sense not improbably literal. It depends 
upon the date of the origin of the expre.s.sioii. 
Moore believes that it originated Avith Hosea, 
‘ whose own bitter experience Avith his adulterous 
wife became for him the type of the relations of J" 
and Israel.’ Modern tran.slators try t-o soften the 
expre.ssion : thus Cheyne in Ps 73-’^ ‘ every one that 
Avantonly deserts thee.’ KV retains, but Amer. 
RV prefers ‘play the harlot.’ 

11. Go ha^: Besides the literal sense, notice 

(1) to ‘depart from an engagement or course of 
action,* Jg 11®® ‘ I have opened my mouth unto the 
Lord, and I cannot go back’ kS]) ; Ezk 

24'^ ‘I will not go back, neither Avill I spare, 
neither Avill I repent’ (yics'K'S). (2) To ‘ decline to 
a Averse Avay,’ Jos 23'®, Job 23'®, Ps533 80'®, Jii 6®®. 
Cf. Jer 44® Cov. ‘ they Avente backe to do sacrifice 
and AA'orshipe unto straunge goddes.’ 

12 . Go beyond is used in two senses ; (1) to ‘go 
outside of,’ ‘pass’; Nu 22'® ‘I cannot go beyond 
the word of the Lord my God, to do less or more’; 
24'® ‘I cannot go beyond the commandment (RV 
‘ Avord ’) of the Lord, to do either good or bad of 
mineoAvn mind’ (bothnay*?). Cf. Ileyw^ood, Wor/cSf 
i. 210 , ‘ Shooinakcr, you goe a little beyond your 
last.’ (2) To ‘overreach,” 1 Th 4® ‘That no man 
go beyond and defraud his brother’ {r6 /at) vvep- 
f^aLveip, RV ‘transgress,’ RVm ‘overreach’). So 
Life of T. Cromwell, iv. v. 120, ‘ We must he wary, 
else he’ll go beyond us’; and Shaks. Henry Vlll. 
III. ii. 409— 

‘ There was the weij^ht that pull’d me down. O Cromwell, 

'The king has gone heyond me.' 

13. Go for, i.e. ‘ be accounted,’ 1 S 17'* ‘ the man 
Avent among men for an old man in the days of 
Saul ’ (DT^ND N9 ]pi, RV ‘ Avas an old man in the 
days of Saul, stricken m years among men ’). 

The AV tr" is a bold and apparently an original attempt to 
render the Heb. literally, 'ihe nearest form in the previous 
versions is that of the Oen. Bible, ‘ this man was taken for an 
olde man in the days of Saul.' But the Heb. will not render so. 
The only literal rendering that the Heb. will stand is, ' and the 
man in the da^'s of Saul was aged, entered in among men,'—• 
which, as Driver says, affords no intelligible sense. Two 
suggestions have been made, the one to omit H2, when we get 
simply * and the man in the days of Saul was aged among men'; 
the other, to change D'C'JND into D'3S?3, and translate ‘ and the 
man in the days of Saul entered into years.' The objection to 
the second is that the phrase elsewhere is always D’D'3 HI fpf, 
and Driver, on the whole, prefers the first. (See Heb. Text 
of Samuel, p. 108 f.; and a severe criticism by Jennings and 
Lowe of the RV tr», which they consider to be impossible as 
a rendering of the Massoretio text, in Expos, iii. ii. 63). 

The AV tr“, though impossible as a rendering of 
the Heb., is good idiomatic English. Thus Sidney, 
Arcadia, p. 10, ‘ But because a pleasant fellow of 
my acquaintance set forth her praises in verse, I 
Avill only repeat them, and spare mine OAvno 
tongue, since .she goes for a Avoman ’; and Shaks, 
Macbeth, HI. i. 92— 

‘ We are men, my liege. 

Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men.' 
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14. Go forth: Among other expressions (see 
Forth) notice especially ‘motion away from a 
given spot,’ in Lk 8^^ ‘ And that which fell among 
thorns are they, which, when they have heard, go 
forth ’ {Tropev6fi€v 01 , RV ‘ as they go on their way”). 
Cf. Lk 6® Rliem. ‘ Which when Simon Peter did 
see, he fel downe at Jcsus knees, saying, Goe forth 
from me, because I am a sinful man, O Lord.* 

15. Go forward—see under Forward. 

16. Go hard=^*go close,’ Jg 9®^ see Hard. 

17. Go in and out: This phrase is found in Ac 

P' ‘all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and 
out amon^ us’ {darjXOev Kal h/xas), and 

the meaning may be no more than ‘passed his 
time,* though the i<p* seems to imply leadership, 
whence Rvm ‘over us.* In 9'^ occurs the fuller 
phrase ‘ coming in and going out,* * And he [Saul] 
was with them coming in and going out at Jeru¬ 
salem* {elaTTopevbtievoT Kal iKTTopevbfievos, RV ‘going 
in and going out’), whore, again, some more 
definite activity is meant than merely ‘spending 
his time,* probably something like what is now 
called ‘aggressive work.’ In OT this fuller 
phrase occurs repeatedly (Nu27^^*^\ Dt 28®* 3H 
33'», Jos 1 S 181®* 20«, 2 S 1 K .3^ 2 K IP 

192^, 1 Ch 271 , 2 Ch P® 15® 161 237* ®, Ps 12P, Is 37^, 
Jer .37^ Zee 8i®). While always recognized as an 
idiomatic expression for a man’s active life, it is 
sometimes clearly used in a more teclinical sense 
than that. When Moses savs (Dt 3r‘i), ‘I am an 
hundred and twenty years old this day ; I can no 
more go out and come in,’ he intimates his failing 
fitness to be Israel’s lea<ler. More distinctly Joshua 
states (Jos I pi) that in liis 85th year he is still fit 
to be their leader in war: ‘ As yet I am as strong 
this day as I was in the day that Moses sent me: 
as my strength was then, even so is my strength 
now, for war, both to go out and to come in.* 
Of David it is said (1 S I 81 ®), ‘Saul removed him 
from him, and made him his captain over a thou¬ 
sand ; and he went out and came in before the 
people,’ where the reference must be to military 
expeditions. Solomon says (1 K 3^, ‘I am but a 
little cliild ; I know not how to go out or come in,’ 
and declares his unfitness to bo king. See go out 
below. The phrase ‘go in and out’ occurs in Ex 
32'-’^ in the sense of ‘ go to and fro ’ (as RV); and 
in Jn 10® ‘ by me, if any man enter in, he shall be 
saved, and sliall go in and out, and find pasture* 
{d<re\€ij(r€Tai Kal ^^eXeucrerat, RV ‘ shall go in and go 
out’) as in Ac l®i, but figuratively to express the 
liberty of the sons of God. 

18. Go on: (1) Continue a course begun,proceed, 
as in Shaks. Othello, iii. iii. 413— 

* I do not like the office ; 

But, 8ith I am entered in this cause so far, 

Prick’d to't by foolish honesty and love, 

1 will go on.’ 

Generally of a journey, Gn 29^ ‘Then Jacob went 
on his journey’ (v^ai lit. ‘lifted up his feet,’ 
as AVm, Rvm); so Ac 10® ‘as they went on 
their journey* (bdoTropovvrwv iKelvuiv, RV ‘as they 
were on their journey ’); Mt 4*^ * And going on 
from thence, he saw otlier two brethren * {irpo^hs 
tKetOev, lit. ‘ going forward thence ’). In 1 S 10® 
the simple verb * to pass on,* is tr** ‘ go on 
forward.^ In Gn 19® 32S 1 S 26®® ‘28“ we find the 
fuller expression ‘go on one’s way.* See Go one's 
way below. Sometimes the meaning is simply 
‘ continue,* ‘ persist,* as 1 S IP® ‘ the noise that 
was in the host of the Philistines went on and 
increased * (a'j) ^^.* 1 , LXX iiropdfero Trop€v6p.evos 

Kal iTrXhOvvev ); Ps 68®^ ‘ such an one as goeth on 
still in his trespasses * (? ^.Vnnp). In Ezr 5^ it is to 
‘advance,* ‘make progress,’ ‘this work goeth fast 
on and prospereth *; and in lie 6^ the phrase is fig. 
‘ let us go on unto perfection ’ {<t>ep(i>p.eda, RV ‘ press 
on ’). (2) To go to meet an enemy, generally ‘ go 
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out,* Job 39®^ ‘ he goeth on to meet the armed men ’ 
(RV ‘ he goeth out ’). (3) To go forward, towards 
the front, said of the ‘border’ of a territory, Nu 
34^* ®. See Go out, below. 

p. Go out: Besides its uses in modem English, 
this phrase has some peculiarly biblical senses, 
which are for the most part due to the freedom with 
which the verb Ny; is employed in Hebrew. (1) To 

f o from home: Ru 1®^ ‘ I went out full, and the 
lOrd hath brought me home again empty *; so 
Adonijah is threatened by Solomon, ‘on the day 
thou goest out, and passest over the lirook Kidron, 
thou shalt know for certain that thou shalt surely 
die*; and of Abraham it is said in He 11® ‘ when he 
was called to go out ... he went out* {i^eXdelv 
. . . i^riXdev ); while it is one of the rewards of 
the Christian victor that he will be at home in 
the Church of which he is made a pillar, and 
‘shall go no more out* (Rev 3^® ov i^lXdr) 
(ti, RV ‘ ho shall go out thence no more ’). In 
2 Ch 18®^ * I will go out and bo a lying spirit in 
the mouth of all his prophets. And the Lord said 
... go out, and do even so * (in 1 K 22“® ‘ go 
forthas RV here), the reference is the same as 
in Job 1^® 2"^ ‘ So Satan went forth from the pres¬ 
ence of the Lord.* Less definitely, Gn 4P® ‘ And 
Joseph went out over all the land of Egypt’ ; 
2 Ch 19^ ‘Jehoshaphat. . . went out again through 
the people from Beersheba to Mount Ephraim ’ 
(a formula during the separation of the king¬ 
doms for the old ‘ from Dan to BeersJieba ’); and 
Ps 81® * This ho ordained in Jo.senh for a testimony 
when he went through the land of Egypt ’ (inKjf^ 
onp ‘ when he went out over the land 

of Egypt,’ the ref. being apparently, as in AV, to 
Jo.seph’8 administration (Gn 4D®), which is sur¬ 
prising, seeing that modern English commentators 
almost unanimously find the rei. to be to God). 

The passage fs difficult; there are three ways taking 
it : (a) The ancient VS3 tr. ‘ when ho (Israel) went out 
from the land of Egypt,’ as LXX h iitxOuv audv U rrit 
Alyuwrtv; Vulg. 'cum exirot de Terra-vRgypti,’ after which 
Wyc. 1888, * whanne he gede out of the lond of Egipt.’ and 
Dou. ‘ when he came out of the Land of Aegypt' (witn the 
inarg.* The people of Israel signitled by Joseph, as Ps 80^ ’); and so 
all the Eng. VSS before AV. But the trn is quite impossible, the 
never meaning U ‘ out of,’ or anything approaching that. 
(b) ‘When he (Joseph, in person) went out over the land of 
Eg3rpt,’ a direct ref. to On 41^5, which gives no appropriate 
sense, (c)' When He (J") went forth against the land of Egypt,’ 
a reference to the death of the firstborn, and especially to Ex 11'* 
‘ I will go forth through the midst of Egypt.’ So Del., Perowne, 
Burgess, de Witt, Kirkpatrick, and nearly all recent commen¬ 
tators. Kay thinks that, while the ref. is to God, the special 
laniniage recalls On 41‘*<^: as Joseph once went out over the 
land of Egypt to benefit them, so now, since they have for- 

f gotten their benefactor, Joseph’s God will go out over the 
and in righteous judgment. Uheyne believes the present Heb. 
text to be corrupt, and that the VSS exhibit the true text; 
he therefore would render, as (a), * when he (Israel and Joseph) 
went forth from the land of Egypt.’ So Wellh. (in Haupt) who 
reads Vyp for (but is VyJ? ever used simply of leavingT). 

(2) To spread abroad ; I Ch 14^’ ‘ And the fame of 
David went out into all lands’; Est 9^ ‘For 
Mordecai was great in the king’.s house, and his 
fame went out throughout all the provinces’ 

RV * went forth ’). (3) In reference to war, the 
phrase assumes a highly technical sense, so much 
so that ‘ to go out * standing alone may be under¬ 
stood to mean ‘ to go out to make war.’ Take the 
foil, passages in order: Nu 22®® (the Angel of the 
Lord to Balaam) ‘ behold, I went out to withstand 
thee *; Dt 28®® ‘ thou shalt go out one way against 
them, and flee seven ways before them**; Jg 2^® 
‘Whithersoever they went out, the hand of the 
Lord was against them for evil *; Jg 5* ‘ Lord, 
when thou wentest out of Seir, when thou 
marchedst out of the field of Edom, the earth 
trembled * (see Moore, who holds the ref. to be to 
the battle just fought); 20' ‘ Then all the children 
of Israel went out 1 S 8®® ‘ Nay, but we will have 
a king over us . . . that our king may judge usr 
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and go out before us, and light our battles *; 18® 
‘And David went out whithersoever Saul sent him * 
(RVm ‘went out; whithersoever Saul sent him, he 
behaved himself wisely ’); 1 K 2 ^ ‘ So the king 
commanded Benaiah the son of Jehoiada; which 
went out and fell upon him [Shimei], that he 
died^; 1 Ch 20^ ‘at tlie time that kings go out* 
(^th VSS add ‘ to battle * in italics); Is 62^^ ‘ For 
ye shall not go out with haste, nor go by flight ’; 
and Am 6 ® ‘ The city that went out by a thousand 
shall leave nn hundred.’ (4) Another half-technical 
sense, which is in danger of being confused udth 
the last, is found when ‘ go out * means ‘ go out 
of bondage,’ mostly in reference to . the exodus 
from Egypt or to the jubilee release. The chief 
references to the exodus are Ex 12 *^ 14®, Nu 33®, 
Ps 114^; to the jubilee release, Ex 21®*'*^* Lv 25^- 
so. 81 . 88. 64 2721 ^ the fuller expression ‘ go out free ’ 
occurring Ex 21 ®* ®* ; 2 K 13® refers to the deliver¬ 

ance from the Syrian oppression ; and Is 55^® to the 
return from the Babylonian Captivity, with no 
doubt a fuller entrance into Messianic blessing. 
(5) By a peculiar Ileb. idiom the ‘border * or ‘coast’ 
of a territory is said to ‘ go out,* that is, ‘ proceed 
onward * to such a place. So frequently in Jos 15. 
16 and elsewhere, the verb Ky; being generally 
rendered * go out ’ and ‘ go up.’ But notice 
especially the subst. denoting the end or ex¬ 
tremity of a boundary line, generally used in the 
plu. and tr‘* ‘goings out,’ but ‘outgoings’ in Jos 
17 #. 181319 2914 . 29.8;i^ '^vhich KV turns into ‘ goings 

out.’ ( 6 ) Go out means ‘proceed from ’ in Lv 10 ® 

‘ And there went out a lire from the Lord ’; 
Jer 2 P® ‘ lest my fury go out like fire’ (HJfn’I?); Mk 
6 ®^= 5 Lk 8 ‘® ‘And Jesus, immediately knowing in 
himself that virtue had gone out of him ’ (rV 
4^ airrod 66va(iLv 4i€\&ou<rai^); Lk 6 ^® ‘ there went 
virtue out of him and healed them all ’ (Trap’ aOroO 
4^i)PX^rOf KV ‘came forth from him’); 2 ^ ‘And it 
came to pass in those days, that there went out a 
decree from Cmsar Augustus ’ {t^rjXdev). Cf. Jer 44^’ 
Cov. ‘ what so ever goeth out of ouro owne mouth, 
that will we do.’ (7) ‘Go out’ implies religious 
separation in Is 62*^ Jer 6 P°, 1 Jn2*®. ( 8 ) ‘Go out 
of the way’ in Ko 3‘® means to ‘go astray’ (irdvres 
4^4K\ipavt liV ‘ They have all turned aside ’), See 
go the way, below. 

20. Go to: This obsolete expression, which is 
found 11 times in AV, seems to have been intro¬ 
duced by Tindale, who uses it in other places, as 
Dt 2 ®* ‘ Goo to and conquere and provoke him to 
batayle 2 ®^ ‘ goo to and conquere, that thou mayest 
possesse his londe.’ Abbott {Shakespearian Gram- 
mar^ p. 122 ) says that the ‘to’ has an adverbial 
force, as in ‘ to and fro *; and as ‘ go ’ in Elizabethan 
English meant motion generally, not necessarily 
motion from^ ‘go to’ meant little more than our 
stimulative * come.’ This is practically how Johnson 
explains the phrase—‘ Come, come, take the right 
course,’ spoken sometimes sarcastically, sometimes 
encouragmgly. In Shakespeare it is always an 
exclamation, expressing either scorn, as Winterns 
Tale, I, ii. 182-^ 

* Qo to, go to ( How ihe holds up the neb, the bill to him 1'; 
or disapproval, as Macbeth^ v. i. 61—‘ Go to, go to; 
you have known what you should not’; or merely 
dismissal, as Merry Wives^ I. iv. 105—‘ But, indeea, 
she is given too much to ollicholly and musing. 
But for you—well, go to ’; or even encouragement, 
Merry Wives, ii. i. 7 —‘You are not young, no 
more am I: go to then, there’s sympathy^; always, 
however, mixed with impatience. But if ‘ go to * 
is a mere exclamation in Shaks. and Elizabethan 
English generally, it is often more than that in AV, 
for it must not be forgotten that AV represents a 
much earlier stage of English than its date of 1611. 
There it is (except perhaps in Ja) a verb in the 
imperative, and expresses lively encouragement. 


This is clearly seen in 2 K 5® ‘ And the king of 
Syria said, Go to, go, and I will send a letter unto 
the king of Israel.’ Its occurrences are Gn 11®* (n^^ 

voluntative, fr. 3n; to grant), 38^® ‘ go to, I pray 
thee * ; the only remaining example of 

Ex D®, was tr^ by Tindale ‘ Come on,’ and this was 
I retained in subsequent versions); Jg 7® ‘ go to, 
proclaim * (kj k*^p ‘ cry now ! ’); 2 K 5® ‘ go to, go ’ 
(tia ■tif?, lit. ‘ go, go in,’perhaps as Ball, ‘ depart thou 
[thither], enter [the land of Israel] ’; LaX Aevpo 
eta-eXOe); Ec 2^ ‘ go to now ’ > I® ‘And now, 

go to; I will tell you’ (nsjri^ njiy]); Jer 18^^ 

‘ go to, speak ’ (Mpnps); Ja 4^® 6^ ‘ Go to now ’ CAye 
pvv). Tindale in his exposition of Mt 6^®*®'^ {Expos. 
p. 124) has ‘go to and prove it’; and (p. 128) ‘ Go 
to, and judge their works’; and in the Prologe to 
the Pent, he says, ‘Then go to and reade the 
storyes of the byble for thy lerning and coinforte,’ 
where the verbal force of the expression is always 
manifest. But he even uses ‘went to’ in Nu IP 
‘And the children of Ysrael also w ent to and wepte 
and sayde : who sliall geve us flesh to eate?’ 

21. Go one's way: This full phrase sometimes 
represents an equally full expression in the orimnal: 
thus, Gn 32' ‘And Jacob went on his w'ay,’ II^. 

80 19®, Nu 242 ®, Jos 2'®, Jg 18®«, 1 S 1'® 26®® 
28®®, Jer 28^'. But generally (alw^ays in NT) it is the 
rendering of a common verb with no adjunct. The 
verbs are Vis (Pr 20 '**); yp) (Zee 10 ®); 11^.7 (Gn 12'® 
14" 18®® 24®' 26=", Ex IS®^, Jg 19®- ", Neb 8'®, Ec 9’, 
Dn 12®*'®) ; (Bar 4'®); Topeijo/xat (Lk 4®® 7®® 

17'®, Jn 4®o, Ac 9'® 21® 24®®); Myu) (Mt 6®** 8«*'® 20" 
27®®, Mk 1" 2" 7®'' 10®'*®® 11® 16h Lk 10®, Jn 8®' 16® 
188, Kev 16'); and Mpxofxai (Mt 13®® 20' 22®* 2 ®, 
Mk IP 12'®, Lk 8®® 19®® 22^, Jn 4®811®®*" Ac 9", Ja 
1®'). Sometimes what appears to bo the pin., but 
maybe an old genitive, is used, ‘go your ways.* 
The phrase is good idiomatic Eng., and is still used 
in Scotland and the north of England, but often it is 
too cumbrous, sometimes singularly so, as in Ja 1®' 
KaT€v6rjcrep kuI irreXifiXvBep, which Mayor translates 
‘just a glance and ho is ofif’ (KV ‘goeth away’). 
AV has a few times rejected it when found in 
earlier versions, as Mk 1®® Tind. ‘ And they leeft 
their father Zebede in the shippe with his hyred 
servauntes, and went their w'ayo after him ’; Lk 
8" Rhem. ‘ And that wdiich fel into thornos, are 
they that have lieard, and going their w^aies, are 
cholced with cares.’ Shaks. has it often, as 
Hamlet, III. i. 132—‘Wo are arrant knaves all; 
believe none of us. Go thy ways to a nunnery.’ 

22. Go the way: This plirase, which has no con¬ 

nexion with the preceding, is used both literally 
and figuratively. ( 1 ) Ru P ‘ and they went on the 
way to return unto the land of Judah (11773 njD^Ol); 
2K25* ‘and the king went the way towara the 
plain ’ ^177 ^ 1 ^* 1 , RV ‘ w’ent by the way of the 

Arabah’), so Jer 39^; Jer 31®' ‘set thine heart 
toward the highw'ay, even the way which thou 
w'entest* ^77)* (2) Jos 23'* ‘And behold, this 
day I am going the way of all the earth * (iil?V *7 ' 3 ]^ 

^77? » so 1 K 2 ®; Job 16®® ‘ when a few 

years are come, then I shall go the way whence I 
shall not return * m«i). 

J. Hastings. 

00AD.->1. ]977 (a without daghesh, cf, 1373 (once) 
and ; see Driver, Text of Sam. p. 80, and refer¬ 
ences there) occurs in a corrupt passage, 1 S13®' ‘ to 
set the goads.’ A fern, form in plur. absolute is 
found in Ec 12 ", where we read that the words of 
the wise are as goads (n’i 3 h 775 ). 2 . nppj? (Siegfried- 
Stade; Moore thinks 197 ® probably the absolute 
form) only in Jg 3®', where Shamgar is said to 
have killed 600 Philistines with an ox-goad (no?!?? 
"ippn). The goad was a pole of some 8 ft. in length, 

‘ armed at one end with a spike, at the other with 
a chisel-shaped blade for cleaning the plough, and 
on occasion would make a very good suostitute for 
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a spear* (Moore, Judgesy 105). See further AGRI¬ 
CULTURE in vol. i. p. 49% where the ox-goad is 
figured, and Schumacher, ‘ Der arab. Pflug,* in 
ZDPV^il 160 f. 

In A peer, ‘goad* occurs in Sir ‘How shall 
he become wise that holdeth the plough, that 
glorieth in the shaft of the goad {KivTpov)’i^ In 
NT ‘goad* (RVm ‘goads’) is substituted by KV 
for ‘ pricks * of AV in Ac 26^** ‘ It is hard for 
thee to kick against the goad* {irph^ Khrpa 
XaKTlseiif; in Ac 9“ these words do not belong to the 
true text). The same figure is employed b^ Greek 
and Latin writers {e.g. Pindar, Pgfh. li. 173; 
Aesch. Again. 1633, Promeih. 323; Eurip. Bacch. 
791; Terence, Phorm. I. ii. 28). J. A. Selwe. 

GOAH (nyi).—An unknown locality near Jeru¬ 
salem (Jer 3P%. LXX gives, instead of a proper 
name, ii iKXcKrC^v "KLOvoy. 

GOAT.— Of the six Heb. words used for the tame 
goat, one signifies the g. genericallgy and, where the 
context indicates it, tlie s/te goat. One is used in 
the niase. and fern, forms to indicate the he g. and 
she g. respectively. Three are used for the he g. 
only. One is used in AV for the scapegonty wdiich 
was prob. no goat at all, and is therefore trans¬ 
literated in RV 'azdzH. Reside these there is one 
word which undoubtedly signifies the wild g.y 
and another which prob. refers to the same. 

4. ly 'eZy dlij ipKpo^y capray hoedusy Arab, ma’s, 
fern. 'unz. The plu. c’ly 'xzzt7n signifies the g. gene- 
rically (Ex 12^^ etc.). In this sense D'ly ni? (Ot 14% 
signiTies a head or indlvidu(d of the goats, D'ly (Jg 
6^^) a kid of the goats. It is also used for she goatSy 
the context showing the meaning (Gn 30^ 31^® 32^'* 
etc.). It is also used elliptically for goat's hair (Ex 
26’ etc.). In the sing. (Lv 17®) it sometimes signi¬ 
fies an individual g.y without reference to sex ; at 
others, where the context points out the meaning, a 
she g. (Gn 15®). The Aram. pin. pjy (Ezr 6”) also 
refers to ^oats genericalhjy and the construct state 
I'JV signifies ‘he goats of the goats’ (cf. Dn 8®* ®). 

2. n’y^ sd'ivy xif^posy hircus. This word occurs 
freq. in Lv and Nu as the designation of the g. of 
the sin-oflering. In its masc. form in construct 
state with cqy it signifies the he g. (Lv 4*®), and in 
its fern, n-j’y^ s&'irdrty xf/aaioa, in construction with 
Diiy, the she g. (Lv 4®®). The compound expression 
is in AV rendered ‘a kid of the goats,^ in RV 
better, simply ‘ goat.* Sd'ir comes from the root 
nyu' saar^shng or rotigh hair (cf. Arab. shar). In 
this sense it is used with T^jt, one of the words for 
he g.y to indicate hinshftgginessy Dn 8®^(AV ‘rough 
g.,^RV ‘ rou^h he g.,’ lit. ‘ the he g. the shaggy *). 

3. i^ny 'attudy used only in plu. oniny 'attMim (the 

same as the Arab, 'atildy plu. dtidah), rpdyoiy Kpioly 
xip-apoLy hirci. It is tr® in LXX of Ps 60® x*-P^po^^ 
(AV and RV ‘he goats,’), and v.^* rpdywv (AV and 
RV ‘goats’). It is rendered (Gn 3D®’^% AV 
‘rams,’ AVm and RV ‘he goats,* LXX ol rpdyoi 
Kai ol Kpioly as if the translator were uncertain 
which was intended, or meant to indicate that 
both were included, or else read from a different 
text. ‘ He goats {'attMirny LXX dpdKovre^) before 
the flocks* (Jer 50®) signifies leaders. ‘Chief ones 
('attMiniy LXX Apiavrei) of the earth* (Is 14®) is 
a metaphorical rendering of he goatSy AVm 
‘leaders^ or ‘great goats,^RVm Ae ‘Pun¬ 

ished the goats* (KV ‘he goats’), LXX dprodt 
(Zee 10®) remrs to chiefs. 

4. ^dphiry Tpdyoiy hircus ; cqyij z^pMr 
hdizzirUy rpdyoi alyioy (Dn 8®*®); D'T9y ^Aphirimy 
X^pdpovs (2 Ch 29®% Ezr 8®®). Aram, jqy X‘M- 
pous alyCov (Ezr 6^’). This word (Aram, and late 
Heb.), from the root icy %dphary signifying to leapy 
refers to the he goat alone. It is combined with 
sd'ir. See (2). 


8. ts^'R tayishy rpdyoiy arieSy hircus. The same as 
the Arab. taiSy and means a he goat only (Pr 30®%. 
Plu. DT;n teydshimy rpdyoi (Gn 30®® 32’% 2 Cli 17^% 
not in lXX). 

6. 'azdz^ly dtroiropTraioiy caper emlssariusy AV 
scapegoaty RV Azazel (Lv 16®- ®®). See Azazel. 

Goats have always been a large item in the 
Avealth of the people of Bible lands. Laban had 
large flocks of goats (Gn 30®®-®®). Jacob gave two 
hundred she goats and twenty he goats to Esau 
(Gn 32^^). Nahal had a thousand goats (1 S 25%. 
Sheep and goats w'cro kent togetJier in flocks 
(Mt 25®*-*-®®). Kids especially were used as food 
(Gn 27®, Jg 6^® 13^®, Lk 15^®). The prohibition 
aj^ainst ‘ seething a kid in his mother’s milk * 
(Ex 23^® 34®% Dt 14®% may refer to the diali known 
to the Arabs as lehen immUy i.e. ‘his mother’s 
milk.* Itcon.^ists of meat, stewed in clabber, with 
onions, mint, and other condiments. It was 
probably not intended to prohibit this savoury 
dish altogether, hut to prevent tlie umiatural- 
ness of stewing a kid in its own mother’s milk. 
(For other possible explanations see W. R. Smith, 
US p. 204 n., and Driver on Dt 14*-%. A pro¬ 
vision of a similar kind forbade the taking of a 
hen bird with her brood, or her eggs (Dt22®). The 
Jews, however, interpret the passage as interdict¬ 
ing them from this mode of cooking flesh alto¬ 
gether. Goat’s milk was nevertheless much used 
then os now (Pr 27®’). Goats were readily convert¬ 
ible into money (Pr 27®®). Tlie ‘ bottles ’ in which 
wine was kept (Jos 9'*, Ps 119®®, Mk 2*-’®) wore made of 
g. .skins. 'lliey w-ere made by cutting off the head 
and legs, and (flawing the carcase out by the neck, 
and then tying the neck, legs, and vent, and tan¬ 
ning the ^in, with the hairy side out. Goat’s 
hair w-as used in the construction of the Taber¬ 
nacle (Ex 26’ 35®® 36^% and for other purposes 
(I S 19^®). Its usually black colour is alluded to 
(Ca 4’ 6®). The intractable and mischievous nature 
of the goat is contrasted with the gentle and 
innocent disposition of the sheep (Mt 25®®- ®®). The 
goat is mentioned in Apocr. (Jth 2^’). 

The goats of Bible lands, Capra inamhricay L., 
have long pendent ears. These are alluded to by 
Am 3^® ‘ as the shepherd taketh out of the moutn 
of the lion tw-o legs, or a piece of an ear.* 
Some Syrian goats are white or mottled, but 
most of them are black. They are de.structivo to 
young trees, and are the principal impediment to 
the propagation of forests on the bare mountain 
tops, where they find their favourite p.astiire. 

The he goat was used as a symbol of the Mace¬ 
donian empire (Dn 8®). The stately gait of the he 
goat is alluded to (Pr 30®®‘®%. 

Two words are used for wild goats:—1. D’^y; 
ye'Uim. This word occurs in three passages, viz. 

1 S 24®, where LXX has for ‘ upon the rocks of 
the wild goats,’ iirl Trp6(TO)Trov ’E55ac^ja, Ps 104^®, 
where it has i\d(poiSy and Job 39% where for ‘wiki 
gojits of the rocks * it has rpayeXdipuiv irlrpas. This 
animal is without doubt the ibex. The root Sy; 
yd'aly to cli mb y corresponds well with its habits. 
Its Arab, name wa'l is evidently the same as the 
Hebrew. The animal is also called beden hy the 
Arabs. Its scientific name is Capra bedcUy Wagii., 
or C. Sinaitica, Ehrh. It is found in the wilder¬ 
ness on both sides of the Dead Sea, and in Sinai 
and the Syrian Desert. There is an 'Ain el-wu'uly 
fountain of the wild aoatSy about six hours E. of 
Kharcitun. The wora wdl is used in Pal. for the 
roebuck. The name En-gedi (Arab. 'Ain-Jidy)y 
fountain of the kidy was doubtless given with refer¬ 
ence to this animal. It is about the size of the 
domestio goat. The horns are from 2^ to 3 ft. in 
I len^h, curved almost to a semicircle, and reinforced 
I hy large rough rings on the front face. Its flesh 
I is said to be excellent. It may have been the 
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venison which Isaac asked Esau to bring him 

(Gn 2V). 

the ‘ pleasant roe,’ RV ‘ pleasant doe ’ 
(Pr 5^), is the female ibex, but tr^ by LXX TruiXoy, 
a foaly Vulg. hinnnhis. 

2. ^ci\k6. This animal is only once men¬ 

tioned (Dt I E). Possibly 6pv^y in the LXX render- 
in of the i>assage, is the equivalent of *akk6 ; but 
this is uncertain, as the LXX gives only live out 
of the seven animals montionea in the Hebrew. 
Some suppose it to be the roebuck ; but this animal 
is mentioned in the same list under the name 
yahmur. Others suppose it to be the paseng^ 
Capra a^gagruSy Cuv., the wild original of the 
domestic goat. It is, however, most probably 
another name for the yd'cly or a kindred species. 

For Goat’s Hair see Hair; and for Scapegoat 
see Azazkl. G. E. Post. 

GOB (ai, 2*13).—A locality mentioned only in 
2 S 2H®* where David fought the second and 
third of the four battles with the Phil, that are 
there mentioned. Most copies of the LXX have 
in the first instance (with which agree the 
Syr. and a few Heb. copies), and P6 /a in the 
second; while some Hebrew copies have Nob. 
The parallel passage (1 Ch 20‘* ®) locates the first of 
these two battles at Gozer (cf. Jos lO'*^), and omits 
to mention the place of the second. Certainly 
they were not at Nob, but in the land of the 
IMiilistines. AVellhausen, followed by Driver and 
Rudde, finds Gob also in 2 S where he would 
read inyq, ‘and they dwelt in Gob,’ instead 
of ‘and Ishbi-benob.’ (See Wellhausen’s 

or Driver^s Sam.y ad loc.y and Budde’s note in 
Haupt’a OT). W. J. Rkecher. 

GOBLET is found only in Ca 7^ ‘ Thy navel is 
[like] a round goblet.’ i’he Hob. term is jja (prob. 
from a root signifying ‘circular,’ ‘round’). It is 
used in plur. (n'ujN) in Ex 24® of the ‘ basins ’ (Socin, 
Opferbecken) in which Moses collected half of the 
sacrificial blood. In Is 22^*^ (the only other occur¬ 
rence of the Heb. word) n'ujNn is ti^ both in AV 
and RV ‘ vessels of cups,’ where ‘ basin-vessols ’ 
(Guthe, Beckcngeschirr) or ‘bowl-shaped vessels’ 
(Cheyne) would bo a more accurate rendering. 
For the Eng. word cf. ‘Annotations to Lk22’ in 
Rhem. N'l’, ‘The new Testament is begonne and 
dedicated in his blond in the Chalice, no lesse than 
the old was dedicated, begonne, and ratified in 
tliat blond of calves contained in the goblet of 
Moyses.’ J. A. Selbie. 

GOD (IN OT).— 

!. Existerife of Oorl. 
i i. An th r< )poniori)h isiri8. 
iii. Names of God. 

(1) Names exprcs-siny thegfeneral notfon of Deity, 

e.g. El, Elohlni. 

(2) Descriptive Titles, e.g. El Shoddai, El Elyon. 

(3) Personal name of the Ood of Israel, Jehovah 

{Vahweh). 

It. Idea of God in various periods. 

(1) Pre-Mosaic period. 

S 2) From tire Exodus to the revolution of Jehu. 

8) Prophetic perimi. 

4) From the destruction of the State onwards. 

i. Existence op God.— The OT belonging to 
the historical period, many questions now discussed 
in the history of religion lie behind it. It never 
occurred to any writer of the OT to prove or argue 
the existence of God. To do so might well have 
seemed a sujicrlluity, for all prophets and writers 
move among ideas that presujipose God’s exist¬ 
ence. Prophecy itself is the direct product of His 
inlluence. The people of Israel in their relations 
and character are His creation. It is not accord¬ 
ing to the spirit of the ancient world in general to 
deny the existence of God, or to use arguments 


to prove it. The belief was one natural to the 
human mind and common to all men. IScripture 
does indeed speak of those who say in their heart 
there is noGotl (Ps 14^ fiJ^); but these are the fools, 
that is, the practically ungodly, and their denial is 
not a theoretical or speculative one, but merely 
what may be held to ue the expression of their 
manner of life. Even the phrase ‘ there is no God* 
hardly means that God is not, but that He is not 
present, does not interfere in life ; and, counting 
on thi.s aksence of God from the world and on 
impunity, men become corrupt and do abominable 
deeds (Ps 14, Job 22^and for their wickedness 
they shall be turned into Shool, the region of 
separation from God, together with all the nations 
that forget God (Ps O’"^). Yet even this forgetful¬ 
ness of God by the nations is something temporary. 
It is a forgetting only, no obliteration of the 
knowledge of God from the human mind, and 
these nations shall yet remember and turn unto 
the Lord (Ps 22^). 

Again, as Scripture nowhere contemplates men 
as ignorant of the exi.stence of God, it nowhere 
depicts the rise or dawn of the idea of His exist¬ 
ence in men’s minds. In the historical period the 
idea of God’s existence is one of the primary 
thoughts of man ; he comes pos.sessed of this 
thought to face and observe the world, and his 
concei>tion of God already possessed explains the 
world to him ; tlie world does not suggest to him 
an idea hitherto strange, that of God’s existence. 
And, of course, the bare idea of God’s existence is 
not the primary thought which Scripture supposes 
all men to possess; this abstract conception has 
gathered body about it, namely, a certain circle of 
ideas as to what God is. And with these ideas the 
Hebrew took up his position over-against the 
world. To him God and the world were always 
distinct. God was not involved in the processes 
of nature. These processes were caused by God, 
but He was distinct from them. The ifebrew, 
however, came down from his thought of (iod 
upon the world, he did not rise from the world up 
to his thought of God. His thought of God ex¬ 
plained to him the world, both its existence and 
the course of events up«)n it; tliese did not suggest 
to him either the existence or the nature of Go<i, 
these being unknown to Inm. His contemplation 
of nature and providence and the life of man wa.s 
never of the nature of a search after God whom he 
did not know, but always of the nature of a 
recognition of God whom he knew. When the 
singer in Ps 19 says ‘ the heavens declare the 
glory of God,’ his meaning is that the glory of God, 
who is and is known and is Creator, may be seen 
reflected on the heavens. But the psalmist only 
saw repeated on the heavens what he already 
carried in his heart. And when in Is 40“®^* J" asks, 
‘ To whom then will ye liken me ? Lift up your 
eyes on high and behold : Who hath created tliese 
things? bringing out their hosts by number’— 
it is assumed as known that J" is Creator, and that 
His omnipotence is revealed in the nightly parade 
of His hosts on the sky, not one failing to answer 
the roll call, and the inference is that, with this 
God for their God, Israel cannot despond or be 
faint-hearted—‘Wlw sayest thou, O Jacob, My 
way is hid from the Lord ? An everlasting God is 
J", creator of the ends of the earth; He fainteth 
not, neitlier is weary. Ho giveth power to the 
faint.’ ’The passage teaches nothing new or un¬ 
known ; it recalls what is known, reburnishing the 
consciousness of it, in order to sustain the faith 
and the hopes of the people. There is, however, 
in one or two passages an approximation to some 
of the arguments of Natural Theology. In Ps 94®^* 
it is said, probably of the excesses of the heathen 
rulers of Israel, ‘They break in pieces thy people, 
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O Loud. Yet they Hay, The Loud doth not see. 
UndersUind, ye brutish amon<^ tlie people : Ho that 
planted the ear, shall He not hear ? He that formed 
the eye, shall He not see ? ’ 

The OT as little thinks of arfniing or proving 
that God may be known as it tliinks of arguing 
that He exists. Its position is here again, so to 
speak, far in front of such an argument. How 
Hiiould men think of arguing that God could be 
known when they were persuaded they knew Him, 
when they felt tliey were in fellowship with Him, 
when their whole mind was lilled and aglow with 
the thought of Him, and when His {Spirit was 
within them ? The peculiarity, however, of the 
OT comes out when the (luestion is raised, How is 
God known? And here tlie characteristic concep¬ 
tion of the OT is that of Kevelation—if men know 
God, it is because He has made Himself known to 
them. The idea of man reaching to knowledge or 
fellowship of God through his own ellorts is foreign 
to the OT. Go<l speaks. He appears: man listens 
and beholds. Gou brings Himself near to men. 
He enters into a covenant with them. He lays 
commands on them : they receive Hitu M’hcn He 
approaches, accept His will and obey His behests. 
Moses and the prophets are nowhere represented 
as thoughtful minds, rellecting on the Unseen and 
ascending to elevateil (auiceptions of Goilhead: 
the Unseen manifests itself to them, and they know 
it. God reveals Himself to the patriarchs in 
angelic forms, to Moses in the bush and on the 
mount, to the prophets in the si)iritual intuitions 
of their own minds. The form of manifestation 
may change, but the reality remains the same. 
The conviction in the mind of the prophet, that 
God revealed Himself and His word to liim when 
the truth broke upon his mind, was not le.ss vivid 
than that of the patriarch who was visited by 
angelic messengers when silting at the door of his 
tent, or that of Moses who saw the God of Israel 
in the mount. This view of God’s self-manifesta¬ 
tion, and that He takes the initiative, is the charac¬ 
teristic conception of tlie OT. The view may not 
be peculiar to Israel, for increasing knowledge of 
the Semitic peoples tends to show that on general 
questions about Deity, such as His relation to the 
world and to men’s actions, they all thought very 
much alike ; the supremacy oi Israel lay, not in 
these points, but in the ethical nature which they 
ascribed to their God, and in the redemptive hopes 
for mankind and the world which flowed from this 
conception of His nature. Interesting psychologi¬ 
cal questions are raised by such visions as that of 
Moses at the bush (Ex 3), that of Jacob at Jabbok 
(Gn o-Dd that of Isaiah in the temple (Is 6). 

Such questions may never be answered, but there 
are two points not to be lost sight of in estimating 
the OT conception of Kevelation. Firsts though it 
is the OT manner throughout to signalize the 
divine operation alone, and to pass over in silence 
any preparation or co-operation in the mind of 
man, we are entitled and compelled to throw back 
into these ancient histories something of our know¬ 
ledge of how men’s minds operate now when God is 
moving them. Isaiah’s vision was no doubt pre¬ 
ceded hy reflection on the nature of J" and on the 
state 01 the nation, and the inevitable issue fore¬ 
cast. And similar reflections must have occupied 
the mind of Moses, along with aspirations in 
regard to himself and his people. Tnese revela¬ 
tions of God to men were never mere objective 
calls to take a certain place or do a certain duty, 
there was always a personal element in them, th^ 
were a crisis in the individual religious life. It 
was this new personal relation to God, which was 
as real in the case of Moses as in that of Isaiah, 
that was the source of the power which such men 
wielded over the masses of their fellow-inen. More 


than one comnicutator has said that Isaiah, in 
oflering a sign to Ahaz in the heavens above oi 
the depth beneath (Is 7^^), wasplaying a dangerous 
game, and might have been left in the lurch. It is 
sufficient preliminary answer to say that Isaiah 
did not think so.‘ Hut it may be added that there 
was in Isaiah something of that same consciousness 
which expressed itself in Christ when He said, ‘ I 
know that thou hearest me always.* Therefore, 
secondly, the reality of the divine influence must 
bo upheld also. The idea of Kevelation cannot be 
regarded as a mere Hebrew conception which, 
translated into modern thought, means nothing 
but the natural operations of the mind in the 
sphere of religion. Such a view leaves unexplained 
the consciousness of the prophets, the contents of 
their prophecies, and the religious life which they 
manifested. Hut, of course, however much the OT 
reposes on the ground that all knowledge of Gotl 
comes from His revealing Himself, and that there 
is such a revelation, it is far from implying that 
this revelation of God is a full dis])lay of Him as 
He really is. An exhaustive communication of 
God cannot be made, because the creature cannot 
take it in (Job At the same time there is 

no trace in the OT of the idea that God as revealed 
to men is not God as He really is in Himself, or 
that His revelation of Himself is meant merely to 
be regulative of human life, while what He is in 
truth remains far away in a transcendental back¬ 
ground out of which it is impossible for it to ad¬ 
vance, or into which it is impossible for men to 
penetrate. The revelation God gives of Himself is 
a revelation of Himself as He is in truth, though 
it may be impossible to reveal Himself fully to 
men. The OT conception of God is that of a 
Person with ethical attributes ; it nowhere specu¬ 
lates on His physical essence. God is nowhere 
called spirit in the OT ; like tuen, He has a spirit; 
but spirit never denotes substance, but always 
connotes energy and power, especially life-giving 
power. 

ii. Anthkopomorphisms. — From the earliest 
period when God is spoken of. He is regarded as 
a Person. The word J" is a personal name. From 
the Exodus downward He is so spoken of in con¬ 
temporary literature: ‘ Sing unto the Loud, for 
he hath triumphed gloriously’ (Ex 15^^); He is 
one whom men may ‘love’ (Jg 6^*); He is self- 
conscious, and swears ‘ by his holiness ’ (Am 4^^), 
that is, by His Godhead (Gn 22^®). The idea ex¬ 
pressed by M. Arnold, that the conception of God 
in Israel was first that of some power external 
to themselves which they perceiveu in the world, 
a power making for a moral order or identical 
with it, and which they afterwards endowed with 
personality, inverts tne OT representation, in 
which God is fully personal from the first, while 
His moral being becomes clearer and more ele¬ 
vated, or, at least, receives fuller expression. The 
question rather rises whether the very vividness 
with which God’s personality was realized in Israel 
did not infringe upon other conceptions necessary 
to a true idea of God, such as His transcendence ? 
Was He not conceived as a magnified human person 
subject to the limitations oi^ersonality among 
men? Now, of course, all OT statements about 
God are given in the region of practical religious 
life. A theology of the schools where the laws ol 
exact thought prevail was unknown in the OT 
period. There may be observed, indeed, the be¬ 
ginnings of such a theology in the Alexandrian 
translation, and more clearly in the Aramaic ver¬ 
sions and in Jewish writings of this age. These 
express themselves, in regard to God, in a form 
that seeks to be more severe and exact, using 
circumlocutions for the anthropomorphisms of the 
OT—a fact which indicates that these caused some 
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offence. But in the OT such anthropomorDhisms 
are freely used, as we use them still. And their 
use is usually justified by the statement that man 
was made in the ima"e of God. It is possible 
that by some in Israel, just as by some among 
ourselves, His personality was so vividly realized 
as to obscure or repress some other conceptions 
of Him which also have their rights. But this 
can hardly be charged against the OT. When it 
speaks of the hand, arm, mouth, lips, and eyes of 
God ; when He makes bare His holy arm (Is 62^®), 
lifts up a signal to the nations (49-'^), is seen at 
the head of the Medes mustering Ilis hosts, and 
His military shout is heard (13“*), all this is but 
vivid conception of His being, His intelligence. 
His activity and universal power over the nations 
whom He directs. The human is transferred to 
His personality, as it could not but be; it is 
transferred graphically, as could not but happen 
when done by the poetical, vivacious, and power¬ 
ful phantasy of the people of Israel. The language 
only testifies to the Avarmth and intensity of the 
religious feelings of the writers. 

Another class of passages deserves attention. 
God is said to have walked in the garden in the 
cool of the day (Gn 3^); to have come down to 
see the tower Avhich men did build (11®); to have 
been one of three men who appeared to Abraham, 
and to have eaten that which was set before Him 
(18^*®); to have wrestled with Jacob (32-’*^*)» and 
the like. Such passages, in addition to being a 
testimony to the vividness with which God’s per¬ 
sonality Avas conceived, are evidence also of the 
religious feeling that God did reveal Himself to 
men, and enter into the closest fellowship with 
them. Difiercnt minds may estimate these early 
narratives in different Avays. So far as Ave con¬ 
sider the experiences, say of Jacob at Jabbok, 
real, Ave may supj^ose that Avith these early men 
a spiritual impression ahvays reflected itself in an 
accompanying extraordinary physical condition, 
just as among the early prophets the ecstasy Avas 
usual, Avliile, among the later prophets, though 
still occasional (Is 8^^), it became rare. And so far 
as AA'e may consider the details of the description 
due to the narrator, it may be evidence that he 
could not conceive a spiritual experience apart 
from a corresponding physical accompaniment. 
And if early men so felt, it Avould not be judicious 
to deny that God might use an objective pheno¬ 
menon, such as the burning bush, as a means of 
aAvakening the religious mind, just as our Lord 
used His miracles as a means of reaching the mind 
of those for whom He performed them. But these 
local manifestations oi God never suggest that He 
Avas locally confined. It has been argued that 
Sinai was the local scat of J" before the Exodus, 
and that it Avas only later that He was believed 
to have removed to Canaan. In David’s day it 
Avas certainly believed that Canaan was His ‘in¬ 
heritance’ (1 S 20^®); and the oldest Pent, narrator 
speaks of Him ‘coming doAvn’ upon Mount Sinai 
(Ex 19^^* When the Ark, to Avnich His presence 
Avas in some Avay specially attached, Avas captured 
by the Philistines, and Shiloh destroyed, the priests 
continued His Avorship Avith all the old ceremonial 
of shoAvbread and the like at Nob (1 S 21% The 
multitude of altars scattered over the country, 
if they did not suggest the positive idea of Ilis 
ubiquity, suggested, at least, that there was no 
place Avhere He might not let Himself be found, 
and the idea was confirmed by new self-manifesta¬ 
tions in fresh places, as to Gideon (Jg 6^’), to Saul 
(Avho seems to have built many altars, 1 S 14®®), 
and to David (2 S 24'®). The idea men had of all 
these pl.aces was that expressed by Solomon in i 
regard to the temple: ‘ The heaven of heavens 
cannot contain thee, Iioav much less this house I 


that I have builded’ (1 K 8^). But Avhile God 
was thus present on earth, the tempest or the 
thunderstorm Avas at the same time a theophany 
in the heavens. Two beliefs characterize the 
HebrcAV mind from the beginning: first, the strong 
belief in causation—every change on the face of 
nature, or in the life of men or nations, must be 
due to a cause; and, secondly, the only conceivable 
causality is a personal agent. The unseen power 
under all things, Avhich threAV up all changes on 
the face of the Avorld, Avhich gave animation to 
the creature or Avitlulrew it, Avhich moved the 
generations of men upon the earth from the be¬ 
ginning (Is 4D), bringing Israel out of Egypt, the 
Philistines from Caphtor and the Syrians from 
Kir (Am 9^), Avas the living God. Some pheno¬ 
mena or events, such ns the thunderstorm or the 
dividing of the sea, might be more striking in¬ 
stances of Ilis operation than others. They Avere 
miracles, that is, Avonders, but they did not difl’er 
in kind from the ordinary phenomena of nature, 
from His making the sun to rise and sealing up 
the stars (Job 9’), from His clothing the heavens 
Avith blackness (Is 50®) and making them clear 
again Avith His breath (Job 20^®). Everything is 
supernatural, that is, direct divine operation. 
The regular alternation of day and night is due 
to J"’s covenant Avith them (Jer 33-®* ^). 

Another class of passages may be referred to. 
The first class cited vividly suggested the person¬ 
ality of God. The second class added the idea 
that He manifested Himself to men in place and 
circumstance, thongh with no implication that He 
Avas locally confined. 'I'his third class brings in 
the idea of the moral in His personality. Thus 
He repents that He made man (Gn 6®), and also 
of the evil He intended to do (Ex 32'^); He is 
grieved (Gn 6®), angry (1 K 11®), jealous (Dt 6*®), 
gracious (Ps IIP); lie loves (I K 10®), hates (Pr 
0'®), and much more. All the emotions of Avhich 
men are conscious, and all the human conduct 
corresponding to these emotions, are thrown back 
upon God. Noav, it may bo true that from another 
point of vicAV God must be hold free of all passion, 
and not subjeet to such change as is implied in 
one emotion succeeding another. Still, this latter 
conception if carried to its just conclusions would 
reduce God to a being not only absolutely unrnoi al, 
but even impersonal. The religious mind could 
express its relations to God in no other Avay but 
by attributing to Him a nature similar to its OAvn. 
Scripture is not unaAA'aro that this mode of con¬ 
ception may be pushed too far: ‘ The Lord is not 
a man that be should repent’ (1 S 15-*®). What is 
of importance, hoAvever, in these representations 
of God is the general conception Avhich they 
combine to suggest, viz. the moral Being of God. 

iii. Names of (Iod.—( 1) Some names express 
the general notion of Deity, as "Elohim^ 
‘God’; (2) others are descriptive titles applied to 
Deity, as ’A7 Shaddai (AV ‘God Almighty’), 'El 
'Elydn^ ‘God Most High’; Avhile (3) from the 
Exodus, t/" is the personal name of the God of 
Israel. The names El^ Elohim^ Shaddai^ and *7" 
are probably all prehistoric, and their meaning 
is very obscure. 

(1) The name El is the most Avidely 

distributed of all names for Deity, being used 
in Babylonian, Aramoean, Phoenician, Hebrew, and 
Arabic, particularly southern Arabic. It thus 
belongs to the primitive Shemitic speech before it 
became modified into dialects, though conceivably 
one or more of the dialects may have retained in 
use the root Avith Avhich it is connected, {a) It 
lias been referred to the Heb. root Vm ‘to be 
strong,’ of Avliich it Avould be the ptep., meaning 
‘the strong.’* {b) Others have referred it to an 

* Ocsenlui. 
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Arab, root meaning ‘to be in front* (hence 
awwalt ‘ first *), ‘ to govern,* and assigned to it the 
sense of ‘ leader.’ * This meaning would be more 
in harmony with other Semitic names for God, 
such as baalf ^adCn ‘lord,’ nulek ‘king,* etc. It 
is, however, against such derivations, which should 
give an uncliangeably long i in e/, that the first 
vowel is short in Bab. ’i/w and in Arab., and 
changeable in Heb., as (c) Some others 

have suggested a root n*?*!, either a cognate form to 
*ii/, ‘to be strong,’considering the word an abstract 
= ‘power,’ ‘might’;t or a word connected with 
prep. ‘ unto,’ (jrod being the goal towards which 
men strive.^ This last meaning is too abstract 
for a primitive name of Deity, and altogether 
improbable. No plausible derivation of the term 
has been suggested. In Heb. prose the word is 
usually connected with an epithet, as ‘ the living 
God’ (’0 7><), ‘the eternal Goa,’ ‘God Most High*; 
but in the prophets and poetry it is used ^one 
for ‘god* or ‘God,’ and in a lew cases is found 
in the plur. ‘gods.’ It has maintained its place 
all through the language as well as in other 
dialects in the formation of proper names. 

Elohim is a i)lur. of which the sing, is o'iSk, 
Aram. Arab. HlAh (with art. *ctVilah = 'alldh^ 
‘God’). The sing, is used in poetry (Ps 18, Dt 32), 
and occasionally in very late prose. It has been 
contended (a) tnat the sing, is an artificial form 
coined from the plur. Elohim ; and (b) that Elohim 
is really the plur. of c^, formed hy inserting A, 
as occasionally hapj)ens. But decidedly against 
(a) is the existence of the similar sing, form in 
Aram, and Arab., which there is no reason to 
suppose late; and against (b) is the fact that it 
is only in idurals of fern, form that there is an 
insertion of h (Syr. plur. shtmohin^ ‘names,’ cannot 
bo held primary, as the word ‘name’ has fcm, 
plur. in lleb. and western Aram.). El^ too, has 
its own proper plur. \lim. The attempt to con¬ 
nect the word with ’eZon, names of trees,§ 

may be safely neglected. Whether the term 
^U6ah be connected with ’c^, and wfiat its meaning 
is, remains uncertain. The use of the plur. Elohim 
is also difficult to explain. The plur. had so ob¬ 
tained the upper hand in usage that the more 
archaic sing, was confined to poetry. The plur. 
can scarcely be a remnant of polytheism; the 
Shemites did not use the general expression ‘the 
gods’ for Deity, like Lat. Dii (the Assyr. ‘the 
Ishtars’ = ‘goddesses,’ is like Heb. ‘the Orions* = 
‘constellations,’ Is 13^®); and the suggestion that 
the plur. was first used of the deities of some 
particular locality 1| is not without its difficulties, 
as usually each locality had only one deity. The 
idea that Elohim expres.sed the fulness of mights 
or powers contained in God II is too abstract, apart 
from the uncertainty whether the sing, meant 
‘ might.’ After all, perhaps, the plur. may be easi¬ 
est explained as a plur. of eminence, like ^ddOnim^ 
bl'dlim^ ‘ lord,’(1 S 19^^*^®), and possibly 
nOgtstm^ ‘ruler* (Is 3^^). The nlur. appears also 
in Ethiopic ^amldky ‘God’ (unused sing. m(xlck\ and 
in the Amarna letters the plur. ildniy ‘God,* is 
used in addressing the Egyptian king. 

(2) As is the ca.se with El and Elohim^ the 
meaning of El Shaddai is altogether uncertain. 
Shaddai is probably an epithet, as it qualifies Ely 
just as »Elyon, ‘Most High,* does. The name is 
old (Gn 49*^®), and is said ny P to have been the 
patriarchal name of God (Gn 17^ Ex G®). The 
lanciful derivation ‘ the sufficient * was 

perhaps known to LXX [Uavdsy in this sense twice 
m liu, thrice in Job, once in Ezk), and also the 
sense ‘mighty,* ‘almighty* {l(Txvp6sy iravroKpdrtap in 

* N61deke. f Dillmann. J De Lagfarde. 

I Kayeer-Martl, AT Theologies p. 22. 

I W. R. Smith. Dillmann. 


Job). If derived from the name would not 
mean ‘the Almighty,’ but ‘the destroyer,’ signi¬ 
fying presumably the storm-god, or possibly the 
scorching sun-god; if from Aram, ‘ to pour,’ 
it would have the similar sense of the rain-giver.* 
Such derivations have little to recommend them. 
Equally far from probability is the conjecture 
that the word should be read ngf ‘my lord’ (Arab. 
saymdi).\ In Heb. shedim moans ‘demons* (Ps 
106^), and Dt 32^^ when naming them adds ‘no 
god.* Such a topsy-turvy of meaning is a triumph 
of etymology. More recently reference has been 
made to the Assyr. shadu, ‘ mountain,’ from root 
‘ to be high,* J with the suggestion that Shaddai 
either means ‘ mountain * (cf. ‘ rock,* as title 
of God) or has the adjectival sense of ‘most 
high.* The most that can be said is that the 
meaning ‘ almighty ’ has a certain tradition in its 
favour. 

(3) The name Jehovah is al.so probably an ancient 
name (Gn 4“^*^), though at the Exodus it received a 
special meaning by being connected with the Heb. 
verb ‘ to be.’ (a) The pronunciation ‘Jehovah ’ has 
no pretence to be right. The word mn* acquired 
sucli a sacredness that, in reading, the name 
'AdOndiy ‘lord,’ was substituted for it;§ hence 
in MSS and print.s the vowels of \id6ndi were 
attached to the letters mn*, and ‘Jehovah* (njn^) is 
a conflate form with the consonants of one word 
and the vowels of another. It is nob older in date 
than the time of tlie Keformation (1620). {b) The 
contracted forms in which the name appears 
.suggest that the original form of the word was npn: 
yanweh or yahve (a Greek transliteration is 
(c) The occurrence of this name or a similar one 
in Assyr. cannot be regarded as certain. Hommel 
believes ho has discovered in western Shemitic a 
divine name i, niy or ya [c.a. I-zebel, Jezebel), which 
he considers the original form of the name, the 
Heb. mn' being a more inotlern expansion. The 
last part of his conjecture at any rate cannot be 
considered probable. [d) The word being pre¬ 
historic, its derivation must remain uncertain. 
It has been connected with Arab, haway ‘ to blow ’ 
or ‘ breathe,* J" being the god who is heard in the 
tempest—the stonn-god ; or with the verb haway 
‘to lall ’ (Job 37®), in the causative meaning ‘the 
pro.strator’—again the lightning-god ; or with Heb. 
fiayah{o\i\ form hawah)y ‘to be’in causative (‘make 
to be’), i.e. ‘the creator,* or fulfiller of his pro¬ 
mises; and so on. (e) In Heb. writing of the 
historical period the name is connected with Heb. 
hayahy ‘ to be,’ in the imperf. Now with regard to 
this \oihyfrsty it does not mean ‘ to be* essentially 
or ontologically, but phenomenally; and secondlyy 
the impf. has not the sense of a present (‘am’) but 
of a fut. (‘will be’). In Ex 3^®^*, when Moses de¬ 
murred to go to Egypt, God assured him, saying, 
’? {EnrEn hmmdk) ‘I will be wdth thee.* 
When he asked how he should name the God of 
their fathers to the people, he was told 
{•EHYEH 'Asher 'euteuX Again he was bidden 
say, ‘n;n^ 'EHYEn hath sent mo unto you*; and 
finally, ‘ YAnwEUy the God of your fathers, has 
sent me unto you.’ From all this it seems evident 
that in the view of the writer *ehyeh and yahweh 
are the same: that God is 'ehyehy ‘I will be,* when 
speaking of Himself, andyaAWi, ‘he will be,* when 
spoken of by others. Wliat He will be is left un¬ 
expressed—He will be with them, helper, streng- 
thener, deliverer.il 

The name J" can hardly have been altogether 

* So W. B. Smith. t Nftldeke. 

1 Frd. Delitzsch, ProUgomendy 95; Hommel, AHT 110. 

jLv24ii ‘blasphemed the name* is already In LXX * named 
the name.* But as to Jewish interpretation, cf. Dolman, Der 
Qoitemame Adonaiy 44fr. 

1! On the word see Driver, ‘The Tetraffraxnmaton* In Stxuiia 
Biblicay Oxf. 1885. 
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new to Israel before their deliverance. A new 
name would have been in tliose days a new God. 
Tile name of the mother of Moses, YCkched (Ex 6“"), 
contains the word, and, if not among the tribes 
generally, the name was probably in use in the 
tribe of Levi, to which Moses belonged. The view 
(Tiele, Stade) tliat Moses bijeame acquainted with 
the name among the Midianites, into a priestly 
family of which he had married, has no direct 
support in 11 eb, tradition. But the jieople in 
Egypt had, no doubt, connexions with the desert 
tribes on the east of them, as the flight of Moses 
to Midian suggests. The Kenites, the Midianite 
relatives of Moses, atta(died themselves to Israel 
(Jg E® 4^^). And the llechabites, who originally 
may also have been Kenites (1 Ch 2“®), were fer¬ 
vent worshippers of J" (2 K 10^®'^-), and strenuous 
upholders of the severer nomadic ideal of religious 
life as against tlie corruptions which Israel’s accept¬ 
ance of the Caiiaanite civilization had introduced. 
Moses, too, demanded liberty to go * a three days’ 
journey into the wilderness ’ to sacriiice to the 
God of the Hebrew’s (Ex 3^® 5^). These things at 
least suggest the question whether the name J" 
w’as not known also in the Sinaitic peninsula (cf. 
Ex 18’*, Dt33‘-'«-, dgS^'r.) 

iv. Idea of God in various Periods.—( 1 ) The 
pre-Mosaic period .—It has been made a question 
now much of the narratives regarding tlie patri¬ 
archal ancestors of Israel is history and how much 
legend. Tlie stories W’ere wTitten dowm probably 
between tlie middle of the lOtli and the middle of 
the 8th centuries, and it has been argued that they 
reflect in tlie main the religious ideas of this period. 
But the historians (J, E) from whom we have them 
did not invent them, but transcribed them from the 
national consciousness, and they must in any case 
reflect the ideas of an age considerably anterior to 
their o^yn date as literature. The theory that 
names like Abraham and Sarah are those of ex¬ 
tinct deities is perhans overcome. But how far the 
wanderings of Abraiiarn, Jacob, and Joseph, and 
their relations w'itli other peoples, reflect tribal 
rather than individual movements, is liable to 
dispute. It is strangm that while Edom, Moab, 
and the like have all one eponymous ancestor, 
Israel has three, all most unliKe one another.^ 
Shall wo hold them three distinct ideals? Or i^ 
Abraham the ideal of wdiat Israel should be, a^d 
Jacob the typo of that which it was? The s^ry 
of Jacob nncf his brother Esau has been rea^Q as 
reflecting the historical relations of the i^^qJes 
Israel and Edom, and their respective chaii^cters. 
If so, the historian who depicted his ow’rtf people 
as crafty, unscrupulous, and godly, ^d their 
bitterest enemy as the careless, nob^, natural 
man, was a humorous satirist of the highest rank. 
Historically, however, his satire must ^ judged less 
than just to his own peoj)le and mor^than partial 
to Edom. Abraham ai)pcars a PVirelv nersonal 
figure. He may be transligurj^*' b/ ‘digious 
idealism, but the name must be tr^Julitional. 

^ Apart from tho patriarchal histories, sources of 
information for the condition ojf prehistoric Israel 
might be (1) the r^eligious coni^iition of the related 
peoples, Edom, Moab and A inmon, and Ishmael 
X » ttnd (2) any s.^urvivals appearing in 

post-Mosaic Israel from a ICjwer stage of religion, 
e.g. stone, tree, and foun' tain worship, or rites 
connected with the dead. ^ the possible remains of 
ancestor wmrship. Unfa rtunately, our knowledge 
of the peoples related t^ Israel belongs to a period 
Jong after the Exodu^^ being derived from the 
Bible or inscrijitions/' assumption that the 
Hibes wdiich unitet^ to form Israel stood at the 
Exodus on the sfimrf. religious plane as these peoples 
has its difficulties^ When we consider the eleva¬ 
tion at w’hich eventually Israel stood above these 


nations w’e hesitate to fix any lustorical period, 
particularly so comparatively modern a period as 
the Exodus, at which they must have stood on a 
level. How^ever powerful and enjative tho genius 
of Moses may have been, he did not create a 
religion, any inore than he did a nation, out of 
nothing. It is usually assumed tliat these »mall 
peoples, such as Edom and Moab, to which, Israel 
w^as related, were henotheistic, i.e. worsliippors of 
one god to the exclusion of all otiiers. The assump¬ 
tion seems without foundation. Moab had a chief 
god Chemosh, but a nation so ])olytlieistic as 
Assyria had also a chief god, Asshur, and so other 
nations. A composite god, Ashti^-Chemosh, is 
named on the Moabite Stone ; and as it is only in 
S. Arabia that Aslitar (Athtar) masc.^ the deity 
here allied with Chemosh is probably Astarte. 
Neither is it certain that the Haal of Beor or of 
Meon was Chemosh. Mount /Nebo may also be 
named from the god. Variou§( deities also appear 
among the Edomites, as I,^aii^li or l^os and ^uza^. 
The personal names Hadad, Waal-haiian, Malikram* 
are all theophorous. AmyDusares (Dhu-shShara, 

* lord of Shara’) w’as w orshipped at Petra, though 
this may have been latwr.t And, of course, the 
Arabs in addition to bj number of gods had the 
three great goddesses/the daugliLers of ’AllMi), 
al Ldt (al-ildhat^ ‘ tl/e goddess ’ of tlie sun), al 
'Uzza (* the powerful,7 possibly the Venus star), and 
Mandt (‘ fate,’ ‘ fortjune,’ ruxt), cf. Meiii, Is 65”). 
A monojatrous SXieniitic peojile is not discoverable 
in the historic \^)eriod. The territorial position of 
peoples like ^{.oab and Edom exposed them greatly 
to influence G'om neighbouring nations. The name 
Hadad in Ejlom may suggest Aramman influence, 
and Ashtar^ in Moab the influence of the Canaanites; 
but the occurrence of the latter name in a royal 
documer^'c like the inscription of Mesha implies 
that th^ w'orship of Ashtar was national. If tlieso 
small jijicoples be 8um)Osed to have been originally 
monojlatrous, their history exhibits a degeneration 
and 7 movement towards [xilytheism. While the 

fu^amentar ideas of Deity may be presumed to 
have been similar among all the Shemitic peoples, 
W they could be ascertained, tlie complete difl'erence 
nn the divine names current aiiiorm these small 
nations and in Israel suggests a prolonged period 
of separate religious development, and renders any 
compiirison of their religion with that of Israel at 
the Exodus barren of results. 

Certain usages are 8upi)Osed to point to ancestor 
worship knion^ the Hebrews. Tlie teraphim, a 
term completely obscure, have usually been con¬ 
sidered household gods; though liousehold god.s 
need not necessarily be images of ancestors. In 
one passage tho teraphim appear in a house (1 S 
igi». i6j. jn others they are represented as placed in 
temples (Jg 17® 18^^, Hos 3^). Laban calls them 
his ‘gods ’ (Gn 3H®); that they were of human 
form or size can hardly be inferred from 1 S 19. 
Teraphim are usually coupled with Ephod (wh. 
see), and in Israel were certainly used in consulting 
J" and gaining oracles from Him (Hos 3^), though 
their use is condemned (1 S 15“**). Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar also used them to obtain an oracle from 
his gods (Ezk 2H*). That the * Elohim ’ to which 
the servant was to be brought who desired to 
remain for ever with his master (Ex 21*) was a 
family idol, X is wholly improbable from the con¬ 
text. The practice of cutting oil* the hair in 
mourning for the dead was probably a softening 
of the former more extravagant custom of tearing 
out the hair. § The practice seemed perfectly 

* Baethgen, BeitHige, 11 ff.; Buhl, Gesoh. der Ed^miUtt 47 fl. 

t Wellh., ReMe'i, 49. 

t Sohwolly, Leben fiaeh dem Tod«, 87. 

8 Wellh., 182. The passage Jer 415 ghows that ‘cutting* 

one’s flesh (Lv 1988, jer 168 476 ), whatever it ori^ally meiUDt, 
was then merely a token of excessive grief. Of. Uos 7i< 
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harmless to the prophets (Is 3-^ 15*^ Mic 1**^), 
though forbidden later (Dt 14^ Lv ‘2P); but the 
prohibition may repose on the feeling that tho 
rite was characteristic of a religion alien to that 
of J." If Dt 26^^ mean that food was oiiered to 
the dead, such an ollering was not of the nature 
of a sacrifice, but merely an expression of the 
feeling which the mourner strove to cherish that 
the departed were not dead, as appears from a 
multitude of passages in Arab, poetry. The 
mourner cried to tho dead, * Bo not far’ 1 though 
he had to answer himself, ‘ Nay, every one that is 
beneath the ground is far ’ 1 (l,lamasa, 373). When 
two friends visited the grave of their comrade, 
and drinking each his cup of wine poured the 
third uj)on the grave, they only gave tlieir friend 
his share as if he were alive (^lam. 398). There is 
no evidence that the dead were thought dangerous, 
and reemiring to be placated by oflerings. Tlie 
name ‘ Elohim’ bestowed on the spectre of Samuel 
(IS 28^^) is strange, but the single instance can 
hardly suttice to prove that the dead in general 
were regarded as * Elohim ’; all other statements 
regarding the dead, the name rcplulim given to 
them, and the fact that the 'obs twittered and 
muttered and spoke low out of the ground (Is 
29^), indicate that they were regarded as anything 
hut powerful ‘ gods.’ * 

Certain things, such as Jacob’s vision at Bethel 
(Gn 28), and names like the * Oak of Moreh ’ (‘ the 
oracle,’ Gn 12*^), the ‘ Oak of tlie soothsayers ’ 
(Jg 9^), have been thought remains of the animistic 
stage of religion still surviving in the historical 
period. Certainly, the names Baal Gord,’ Mdclc \ 
milkt Milcom ‘ king,’ al Lat * the goddess,’ all 
show that the stage of promiscuous or general 
animism, if it ever existed, had long been overpast 
by all the Shemitic peoples. But to primitive 
minds the diliiculty of realizing a deity apart from 
a local abode or some form would be great, and it 
was natural to localize the god in some fertile 
spot, grove or evergreen tree, or fountain of living 
water, where his beneficent operation was most 
perceptible. Why great or prominent blocks of 
stone should have been regarded as his dwelling- 
place is more obscure. At a later period men 
perhaps invited the presence of the deity by 
erecting pillars, 7na:^?ebotht or artificial trees, 
*asheraf when the natural objects were not at hand. 
This difficulty of realizing a deity without abode 
and apart from some form explains the use of 
images, particularly when consulting him for an 
oracle, and it explains also the erection of a 
* house ’ for the god. Tho difficulty was felt all 
through the history of Israel: i.,t the Exodus (Ex 
32), in the time of the Judges (Jg 17®), and 
much later (Is 2®), as it has been felt in large sections 
of the Christian Church. The Ark, to which the 
presence of J" was attached, relieved the difficulty 
without representing J" under any form. When a 
house was built in which J" was present, the Ark 
lost its significance and disappeared. The Ephod, 
whatever it was [Ephod], was used when an 
oracle was sought. In David’s days its use was 
held legitimate (IS 21® 23®), afterwards it dis¬ 
appears from the legitimate cultus. 

From the Exodus J"’s revelation of Himself was 
given, and men’s thoughts of Him suggested through 
the national history. He showed what He was in 
great deeds rather than declared it in words. He 
was less the God of nature than of human history. 
Even when He performed wonders in nature it was 
usually in connexion with the life of the people and 
for moral ends, but in history His higher ethical 
attributes and purposes received direct ulustration. 
Further, His operations being on the stage of Israel’s 

* Against the oonetruction put by Sohwally on Jer 167, eee 
Giesebrecht, Jerem^ and Driver, Deut, 292. 


national liLstory, were mucli more conspicuous and 
easily read than they would have been if performed 
in the life of individuals. His deliverance of the 
nation from Egypt revealed His nower and redemp¬ 
tive goodness on a scale that left an impression 
never effaced from the heart of tho people. His 
destruction of the nation, predicted by the prophets 
and fulfilled, taught once for all that lie was the 
righteous God and moral Kulcr of the nations. 

The religious development of Israel is virtually 
a development in the idea of God. As God was 
the only force in the world, particularly in Imnian 
history, when a crisis occurred in history some con¬ 
ception of God had to be called in to explain it; 
and when mysterious problems arose in the national 
or individual life, the problem was immediately 
reflected back upon God, and became one in regard 
to Ilis nature or action. In Israel tlie religious 
progress appears in the form of a conflict. Ami if 
a conflict implies lower elements and conceptions, 
it also implies a higher element which was con¬ 
scious of the lower, and strove either to eject it or 
transform it. Such a transmuting force existed in 
Israel from tlie beginning, producing the results 
which mankind now iiilierit. This force may be 
identified with tho moral in the conception oit J". 
Mere progress in itself does not decide that the 
prof^ress was natural or supeniatural. Our con¬ 
victions in regard to this point will be formed 
rather from our contemplation of the results 
eventually achieved, from contrasting these re¬ 
sults with those attained anywhere else, and from 
the trust we place in the consciousness of the 
prophets and leaders of Israel who felt that they 
were inspired. In a general way the religious 
history or Israel may be divided into three periods, 
in eacli of which the conflict resulted in a clearer 
conception of God, or of J" the God of Israel:— 

(rt) The period from tho Exodus to the revolution 
of Jehu.—Tho revolution of Jehu put its seal on 
the life-work of Elijah ; it gave national expression 
to his demand ; ‘ If J" be God, follow him’ (1 K 
187^). To the mass the struggle probably appeared 
an external one between two names, two deities ; 
and it issued in the acceptance of the one. The 
numerical oneness of God was recognized. To 
Elijah and others the question was not one of 
numerical unity only, but also of moral nature. 

(6) The prophetic period.—The conflict resulting 
in the recognition or J" as God alone, at least in 
Israel, was followed by one more inward. Though 
Baal as another than J" was set aside, Baal had 
incorporated himself in J". Now, the conflict 
was not between J" and another, it was an 
internal one between J" and Jeliovali-Baal, be¬ 
tween two conctmtions of Him—the popular and 
the prophetic. In the popular conception J” was 
still mainly their national god, the god of the 
laud, giver of its corn and wine, and whose most 
pleasing service was sacrifice and oflering; while 
to the prophets Ho was a purely ethical Being, 
elevated far above the people, the righteous Ruler, 
to whom material oflerings were inappreciable, 
and whose service could be nothing but a righteous 
life. What proportion existed between the pro¬ 
phetic party ana the more backward popular mass 
I cannot be known. The prophets now broke with 
the people as a whole, as they believed J" had 
broken with it and determined to destroy it. In 
earlier times prophets had broken only with par¬ 
ticular dynasties and threatened them with destruc¬ 
tion. But there was no difierence in principle 
between the earlier and the canonical prophets; 
the grounds on which J" rejected a dynasty and 
the people were alike moral (1 K 22). A hundred 
years before the time of the canonical prophets, 
Elijah by his words, * the children of Israel have 
forsaken thy covenant,* and by his flight to Horeb, 
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expressed his feeling that the breach was now one 
between J" and the people. Yet the breach was 
not absolute or final. Isaiah’s conception of the 
Kemnant appears alreatly in Elijah’s days; * I will 
leave mo 7000 men in Israel’ (1 K 19^“). The de¬ 
struction of the state, foretold by the prophets, 
verified the prophetic conception of J”: lie was the 
righteous Ruler of the nations. It verified also tlieir 
judgment upon the past religious life of the people. 

(c) From the destruction of the State onward.— 
The prophetic principles regarding J" had been 
conspicuously illustrated in the national history: 
J" was God alone ; lie was righteous; llis nature 
was inscribed in letters of fire across the people’s 
life and experience. But being written on the 
national history, these principles were as yet, 
to the individual mind, rather abstract, lliey 
were schematic, diagrammatic, seen to be true 
on the ^eat scale and intellectually, hardly yet 
felt to DO true in the experience of the indi¬ 
vidual. They had to be assimilated into the i»er- 
sonal experience, equated by rellection with the 
condition of the world, the state of the people, the 
life of the individual. The process raisea CTeat 
problems, all of which became problems ^out 
God. (a) J" was God alone and righteous, yet He 
took no pains to assert Himself against the world. 
He slept; the throne of tlie universe seemed vacant; 
the nations knew Him not, and wrought unchecked 
their cruelties on the earth. (S) So, too, Israel 
was His people; they possessed the truth; His 
cause anti theirs was one ; because the eternal 
truth was in their hearts they were righteous as 
against the world, but all appeals to His tribunal 
were vain; their passionate cries that He would 
arise and plead tlieir cause, and their passionate 
hopes, ‘ he IS near that will justify me,’only ex¬ 
pired on the air. ( 7 ) And in like manner the 
individual pined away solitary and deserted: 

* Mine eyes fail while 1 wait for my God ’ (Pa 09^). 
More daring spirits like Job rose in rebellion ; the 
throne of the world was not vacant, it was filled 
by an Immorality; the human conscience rose, 
and, proclaiming itself greater than Ho, deposed 
Him from His scat. The OT closed leaving these 
conflicts still undecided, though not without ellorts 
towards a reconciliation. The people found a 
peace in hope and the future, and endured as seeing 
llim who is invisible. The indivhlual spirit, too, 
caught glimpses of a future beyond the borders of 
this life, and in the ecstasy of faith could say, ‘ I 
know that 1 shall see God.’ A few in their loftiest 
moments were able to bring the reconciliation into 
the present and feel it if not think it. Though J" 
was seen in the world and in events. Ho was not 
exluuisted by them. He stood above them an<l 
apart. The mind, too, was its own place, it could 
detach itself from its external conditions. And 
thus J” and tlie soul had fellowship, through no 
medium, spirit with spirit—‘Nevertheless I am 
continually with thee’ (Ps 73^). 

(2) T/ie Exodus to the revolution of Jehu. —From 
the Exodus onward J" was the God of Israel. 
People and })rophcts were at one in this. Israel 
never had any other native God but J"; if por¬ 
tions of the people declined to the service of the 
local Baals, J" was always the national God, and a 
conscience within tlio i)Cople constantly recalled 
them to His service. From llosea downwards 
writers are in the habit of stigmatizing the corrupt 
worsliip of J" at the high jtlaces as Baal worship, 
—Rs no doubt in pririciple it was,—hut probably 
strict idolatry, in the sense of worship of other 
gods than J", was never very widespread either in 
the nortli or south, though towards the decline of 
the Jiuhean state various Eastern idolatries were 
practised by some classes of the people. That J" 
was God oi Israel was the faith of all, though the 


faith might mean ditferent things to different 
minds, or among different classes. To some it 
mi'jht mean merely that J" was Israel’s national 
God as other peoples had also their gods (Mic #); 
to others it might mean something higher. A 
Shcmitic mind might rise to general conceptions 
very slowly; and w'hile practically J" was the 
only God to him, the theoretical notion that He 
was God alone might not have occurred to him. 
It perhaps needed that internal conflict which 
arose through the slowness of the popular mind, 
and that outward collision with idolatrous nations 
which occurred in the days of tlie great prophets 
to bring the unity of God to speculative clearness, 
lleb. tradition places the Decalogue at the begin¬ 
ning of Israers national development, and the 
l>rophets by their references to Uie moral Torah 
as Known to the people from the first, but ‘ for¬ 
got ten’by them, appear to follow the tradition. 
Moses is everywhere regarded as a prophet, and 
probably his teaching, like that of the prophets, 
consisted (apart from his lofty conceptions 01 God) 
in the main of social and civil ethics. Though the 
lirst commandment docs not say that J" is God 
alone, the negative element, ‘ Thou shalt have no 
gods before me,’ is without a parallel in the history 
of religions. J" was a jealous God. Why was He 
jealous? Jealousy is the reaction of one’s sclf- 
consciousness against a wrong done him. What 
was the idea held of J" when it was thought Ilis 
consciousness of Himself would feel other gods 
beside Him intolerable? If the Decalogue be 
Mosaic, there was virtual monotheism in Israel 
since the Exodus, though it might be only among 
tlie higher minds, and more latent than conscious. 
And tliat which made J” unique at least, if not 
alone, was His moral being. Writers of all schools 
are agreed that ethical elements entered into the 
conception of J'’ from the beginning. There >yas 
at least on His nature a crescent 01 light, which 
waxed till it overspread His face, and He wp li^dit 
with no darkness at all. When Moses sab judging 
tlie people, dispensing right and justice in the 
name of their God, it could not but api»ear to the 
people that He was a God of righteousness. It has 
been contended that in subsequent history J"some- 
time.s displayed ‘ unaccountable humours,’ that is, 
moods of mind and a kind of action not reducible 
under the moral idea. The arguments for this are 
not quite cogent. At all events, Israel entered 
upon national existence with two articles of faith : 
that J" was their God alone, and that in Ilis Being 
He was moral, the impersonation of Right and 
Righteousness. And emotional energy was given 
to these two articles by the consciousness of having 
been redeemed by their God. Behind the people’s 
national life lay the consciousness of redemption 
as much as it lies behind the life of the Christian. 

Israel’s self - consciousness as a nation was 
virtually identical with its consciousness of J", 
its God. J", indeed, >vas all in all, the people 
little else tlian the medium through whidi He 
displayed Himself. The old anthology recording 
Israeli conflicts with the nations is called * The 
Book of the Wars of J"’ (Nu 2V*). Meroz is 
cursed, because it came not ‘ to the help of J” ’ (Jg 
6 ’-®). The people’s victories are ‘ the righteous 
acts of J", the righteous acts of His rule in Israel * 
(Jg 5^*). The furore of enthusiasm for J" in the 
song of Deborah reflects back light on the Exodus 
and the work of Moses, The conceptions regard¬ 
ing J" found in the oldest literature diller Tittle 
from those of the prophetic age and subsequent 
times, except that they are less broadly expressed. 
(^f) The dwelling-place of J" was often at least 
conceived as superterrestrial. He ‘ came down * to 
see the tower which men did build (Gn IP), and 
to discover if the mckedness of Sodom cone- 
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sponded to the cry against it (18^^), and He rained 
lire on the cities of the plain from J" ‘out of 
heaven' (19’*'*). To Moses He said Ho had come 
down to save His people (Ex 3®). But, though 
heaven was His throne, He manifested Himself 
over all the earth,—to Abraham in Ur and Canaan ; 
to Jacob in Mesopotamia, to whom He also said, 

‘ Fear not to go down to Egypt; I will go down 
with thee * (Gn 40^*); to Moses at Sinai and in 
Egypt; to His people, going before them into 
Canaan (Ex 33*®). There, though His presence 
was specially attached to the Ark, He also revealed 
Himself to Joshua as the captain of the Lord’s 
hosts (Jos 5*^), and by His spirit He ruled the 
^ople, raising up judges, inspiring Saul and 
David. (6) As to llis relation to nature, it is said 
in the oldest Creation narrative that He made 
heaven and earth, and all the creatures, as 
M'ell as man (Gn 2). On the highest scale He 
commands nature, sending a universal flood upon 
the earth, opening the windows of heaven and 
breaking up the fountains of the great deep 
(Gn 7). By some convulsion of nature He ‘ over¬ 
throws ’ the cities of the plain (Gn 19). Before 
Joshua He made the sun and moon stand still in 
tlie sky (Jos lO'*-*); and at His command the stars 
fight in their courses against Sisera (Jg S’*®). All 
earthly and lieavenly forces obey Him. He caused 
an east wind to blow, and rolled back the sea 
(Ex 14’**); lie brought locusts on E"ypt (lO***), and 
turned the river into blood (7*®); He sent hail and 
fire (9’®) and darkness (10’*’*). In the days of Ahab 
He 8Courge<l the land three and a half years witli 
a drought (1 K 17*), and in the time of David 
devastated the people with a pestilence (2 S 24*®). 
(c) In the early literature Israel had not yet 
entered greatly into relation with the nations; 
the teaching or Scripture regarding J"’s rule of the 
nations first appears in the prophets when the 
great Assyrian and Babylonian empires came 
upon the stage of the world’s history. But the 
same conceptions appear in the earlier literature 
as in the later. J" showed His power over Egypt 
when He brought out the people with a high hand, 
slcAV the first&irn, and overwhelmed the army in 
the sea. He drove out the nations before Israel, 
and gave David his victories over Aram and the 
peoples around. In Israel itself He is the Living 
God and Ruler. His angel leads the hosts of 
Joshua and Barak. The government of the people 
is in His hand. When in early times a crisis 
arises, He raises up a judge to save the people ; 
when the old order changes. He elects Saul to the 
throne ; and when the age of conflict is over and 
an era of peaceful development is inaugurated. He 
‘ builds an house ’ for David, making his dynasty 
perpetual. Human leaders are but the form in 
which J" clothes His own efficiency, for it is His 
spirit animating them that makes them heroes 
and saviours, such as were the judjjes and Saul. 
The spirit of J'' is J" exercising efficiency. And 
though this efficiency is most visible in the ex¬ 
ternal rule of the people it operates also in the 
sphere of thought, raising up prophets and Nazir- 
ites. The external and the inward often go hand 
in hand, as when David made Jerusalem the 
spiritual as well as political capital of the king¬ 
dom, and when prophets of the Lord like Nathan 
and Gad became his advisers, (of) J"’8 rule of the 
world and of His people is moral. For his sin 
Adam forfeited Eden; for their wickedness man¬ 
kind w^ere drowned by a flood, and the cities of 
the plain overthrown. Ahab’s sin w'as chastised 
by a drought, and David’s by a pestilence. The 
histories being so greatly public annals, little is 
said of the rmation of J" to the individual. But 
such histories as those of Sarah, Rachel, and 
Hannah indicate how closely connected J" was 


thought to be with family life; and such narra¬ 
tives as the covenants between Jacob and Laban 
(Gn 3H^*^‘)» Abraham and Abimelech (2H’*‘^ ), Joshua 
and the Gibeonites (Jos 9*®), show how He entered 
into the common life of men. Tliat J"’s treatment 
of the individual was considered moral everywhere 
appears, e.g, the brethren of Joseph (Gn 42’***^-), 
Ivorah (Nu 16®®®^*)» Achan (Jos 7*®), Ilophni and 
Phinehas (1 S 3*»), Ahab (1 K 2l»>'^')- In Ex 32®® J" 
says, ‘Whosoever hath sinned against me, him will 
I blot out of my book.’ And in narrating the deatli 
of Abimelech, the very ancient historian says, ‘Thus 
God requited the wickedness of Abimelech w'hich 
he did unto his father’ (Jg 9®®* ®'*). And on reward 
of righteousness, comp. David’s words, 1 S 26®® 

‘ The Lord render to every man his righteousness.’ 
Cf. 2 S 2®, 1 K 18*®®*. And, finally, (e) the idea of 
J"’s foresight and predetermination is illustrated 
in the protevangelium (Gn 3*'** *®), in the covenant 
promises to Abraham (Gn 15), in the destinies 
appointed for Jacob and Esau (25’® 27®’®* ®®®'), and 
in the place and character predicted for the children 
of Jacob (Gn 49). 

The earlier part of the period from the Exodus 
to the fall of the house of Omri was a time of 
warfare with external enemies till J" gave His 
people rest under David ; and it has been thought 
that the name of IlostSf* or fully, *J'\ God of 
Hosts * (n't.x^y 'n^K '*), may have arisen during this 
time of conflict—the ‘ hosts ’ being those of Israel. 
It is strange that the name is not found in the 
Hex., appearing in Samuel, and particularly in 
the prophets. It is possible that the title had 
some concrete origin such as is suggested, and 
that it did not originally refer to the hosts of 
heaven, whether stars or angels, nor to the 
general cosmic forces of tlie universe. In the 
prophets, however, there is certainly no reference 
to the hosts of Israel. Between tlie time of the 
battlc-cry, ‘ the sword of the Lord and of Gideon' 
(Jg 7®®), and the w^ords of Isaiah, * Ir returning 
and rest shall ye be saved ’ (Is 30*®), a world had 
passed away and a new one arisen. The ancient 
name ‘J" of Hosts’ was used as the loftiest 
name for J", suggesting His royal majesty and 
infinite power ,* but in all likelihood the prophets 
used the name as a single title without analyzing 
it, and never asking themselves what the ‘ hosts" 
were. J” of Hosts means God of the universe. * 

(3) The Prophetic period .—J" was pre-eminently 
the God of human history, and it was in their 
history that the neople learned to know Him. 
The stages through which the history ran led the 
people’s thoughts ever more from the external to 
the inward in J". First, the victories He gave them 
at the Exodus, at the emtrance into Canaan, and in 
David’s days, revealed the might of J". Then, 
their defeats in after days, and the dissolution of 
the state, gave them a sight into His inward bein^. 
No prophet or writer ever attributed IsraePs 
disasters to the might of the nations or their ^ds ; 
they were due to J" their God Himself. They 
were chastisements, revealing His moral being. 
And finally, in the depression that lay on them 
from the Exile, never uplifted, they learned to 
transcend both history and external conditions, 
and to know J" as a spiritual fellowship. They 
were ever with Him (Ps 73®®). They were satisfied 
with His likeness (Ps 17*®); J" was God of the 
spirits of all flesh (Nu 16®® 27*®). His afllictious 
had already enabled Jeremiah to reach this stage, 
in whom we see prophecy transfigured into piety. 

Under Solomon, Israel entered into the circle of 
civilized nations. His father David was a fervent 
Jehovist; fervour was scarcely characteristic of 
himself in any direction. As ne built houses for 

* See Kautzsch, ZAW^ 1886; PRE^ t. 'Zebaoth’; Borohert, 

SK, 18 » 6 . 
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the godw of the neif^liboiiriTij' peoples among whom 
he found his wives, he cannot liave been a logical 
monotheist. Neither was Aliab this even a 
hundred years later, though there is no evi¬ 
dence, but the reverse, that he abandoned the 
worship of J". The century after Solomon wit¬ 
nessed the complete absorption of the native popu¬ 
lation ; but if Israel subdued the Canaanites, it 
was in turn comjuered by them. It iidierited 
their civilization, but the heritage included a 
legacy of debased moral conceptions and practices. 
.1" took possession of tlie native shrines, and so 
became God of tlie land ; but as He was wor¬ 
shipped where tlie Haals had been before, to many 
He miglit seem not unlike them. The confusion 
was increased by the fact that the name haal^ i.e. 
‘lord,’ was a})plied to J".* Processes had been 
going on for long of which we have no clear 
account. It was in a way a fortunate thing that 
Ahab introduced the worship of the Tyrian Haal. 
It brought matters to a ])ass, and awoke men to 
see what was at stake. Tlie persecution of the .1" 
party was no doubt caused by their opposition, for 
Ahab was no propagandist. Thougti Elijah was 
the spokesman of the party, he had a wide move¬ 
ment behind him. Obadiah, the chamberlain, hid 
100 prophets of J" in caves (1 K 18‘‘). The dis- 
ali'ection had invaded tlie army. When the 
people ‘ lim|>ed between two opinions’ (18-‘)» it 
was a struggle between their own convictions and 
fhe influence of the court. Some indeed, like the 
liechahites, were more radical, seeing in tlie Ihial 
worshij) only a feature of the Canaanite civiliza¬ 
tion accepted by Israel, which they would have 
swept away, returning to the ancient ideal of a 
nomadic life. And Hosea ajjpears to e.xpress a 
similar sentiment when he says that J" shall 
allure Israel into the wilderness and give her her 
vineyards from there At last the spirit 

of revolt embodied itself in Jehu, and swept away 
the house of Oniri ami Ilaal together. J" stood 
with no rival. It was a great though only an 
external victory. The scene of conflict now 
changes to the nature of J" Himself, and the 
conllict is waged by the canonical prophets. 

The prophets taught nothing new about J",t 
though, with history as their lesson-book, they 
taught many things more clearly. And to many 
who had been bliml to J'^’s operations in the past, 
what tliey taught may have seemed strange and 
even incre<lible. Each prophet has some special 
truth about J" to declare, and the truth is per¬ 
haps a reilection of his ow n kind of mind. But as 
the separate colours combine to form the pure 
light, all their separate truths unite to reveal the 
full nature of J", for it takes many human minds 
to make up the divine mind. The prophets, like 
their jnedecessors, are, first of all, seers ; their 
function is to foresee and predict; their teaching 
about the nature of J" only sustains their pre¬ 
dictions. The simultaneous rise of four men such 
as Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, each inde¬ 
pendent of all the others, is a mystery. Amos 
says, ‘The Lord God doeth nothing without 
revealing his counsel to his servants the pro¬ 
phets’ (.T). But the revelation w'as probably in 
some way mediated. Did the prophet s ear catch 
distant sounds of movements among the nations, 
unheard by other eai s ? or w as it their thought of 
ever becoming more powerful and engrossing, 
that led them to nroiect the calamitous future ? 
Probably it was noth combined. It is usually 
argued that the prophets reached their mono¬ 
theism along the line of the ethical conception 

* This may he inferred from the fact that names compounded 
with Baal occur not only in Saul's but in David’s family. Cf. 
also Hos £1^. 

i See, now, Wellh. Jar. u. Jiid. Qttchichie^ 110. 


of J'’; from being the Unique One J" became the 
Only One. Possibly their minds moved along 
several lines. The prophets of tlie 8th cent, do 
not formally declare J'' to be God alone, though 
they silently ignore all other gods ; it is only in 
the age of fit and in that of Deutero-Isaiah that 
J"’s sole Godhead is directly expressed. 

It is now a comniou-place to say that Amos 
taught that J" is absolute Kigliteousiiess, the 
impersonation of the moral idea ; that moral evil 
alone is sin ; and that the only service J" desires 
is ^ righteous life (though Amos also leaches that 
J" is good and compassionate, ; and that 

Hosea rejiresents .r as unchanging Love, which 
no ingratitude of His people can weary or alienate 
(though Hosea does not forget the righteousness 
of J", 2'“); and that to Isaiah J" is the tran¬ 
scendent Sovereign and universal Lord (though he, 
too, recognizes tlie fatherly goodness and nurture 
of J", U 5*^-). Isaiah expresses his conception in 
the term kCid6sh^ of which ‘holy’ is a very im¬ 
perfect rendering. ‘Holiness’ is not primarily a 
moral quality, it is the expression of Godheacl in 
the absolute sense. ‘ The Holy One of Israel ’ is a 
paradox, meaning that the transcendent God has 
become God of Israel. Isaiah in one thought goes 
beyond his predecessors (but see HoSKA) : he insists 
on religiousness—that the consciousness of J"should 
be ever present in the mind. The want of this 
consciousness, insensibility to the Lord the King, 
failure to recognize Him in the events of history 
and human life,—this is sin (U*^*). And it is the 
cause of all sin, of the levity of human life (6^^), 
and the self-exaltation both of men and nations 
( 2 ivff. i()i 2 ) pioplietic ideas form hut half 

their teaching, the greater half lies in tlieir own 
life and personal relation to God. Taken as a 
whole, the prophetic teaching amounts to the 
full ethicizing of the conception of J". And the 
moral is of no natiumiiity ; it transcends nation¬ 
ality, and is human. The righteous God is Gi>d 
universal, over all. The [iriuciples of the hiuiian 
economy have at last clearly reilecled themselvea 
in the consciousness of the prophets, and human 
history is seen to be a moral process. And the 
idea naturally suggested the other idea of the 
issue of the process, the eschatology, which is the 
realizing of perfect righteousness in the world 
of mankiml (Is 1*® 9’). The movement of the 
nophetic thought towards universalism was aided 
)y the entrance of the great empires of Assyria 
and Babylon on the stage of history. This gave 
them a iiew^ idea, that of the world ; it created 
a new antithesis, J'’ and the world ; and it 
opened a new realm for the rule of the King, 
all the nations of the earth. Universalism is 
mo.st broadly taught in Deutero-Isaiah ; but there 
it is a theological deduction from the unity of 
God. J" is God alone, the lirst and the last, initi¬ 
ating all movements and leading them to their 
issue; and His salvation shall be to the ends of 
the earth (49®). The loftiest thoughts of God 
expressed in Scripture are found in Job and Deut.- 
Isaiah. In the latter w riter all the operations and 
attributes of J" are combined to sustain the faith 
that he is Kedeemer of Israel and Saviour of all 
mankind,—-His creation of the earth (45^®®^*) and 
man (42®® ), His call of Israel to be His servant and 
revelation of Himself within it (42^'* 45^®*^ 49^"®), 
and its Kestoration (49^®* 60^*)»—these are in 
order that all the ends of the earth may look unto 
Him and be saved (45^2 49® 61®® ). 

(4) Fronx the Exile onwards. — Attributes. —In 
the last period of Israel’s history new conceptions 
of God hardly emerge. The period was rather one 
of assimilation of the prophetic teaching into the 
individual mind and experience. What the pro¬ 
phets had taught of the nature of J”, of His 
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purpose, and particularly of the eschatolo^cal 
issues of His purpose, formed the subject of re¬ 
flection, and eft’orls were made to verify it in 
experience. The efforts, as has been said, raised 
problems which, if they baffled solution, led to a 
more inward knowledge of God (Ps 73*^”^*). The 
problems were mainly three : God and the world ; 
bod and Israel His people; and God and the life 
and destiny of the individual (see above). 

Perhaps in this period fuller and more formal 
expression is given to the attributes of God. But 
a detailed account of the divine attributes is of 
little moment or worth. When the idea is reached 
that God is a transcendent moral Person, it is but 
a matter of deduction or analysis to tabulate His 
attributes, for ‘ moral ’ embraces not only right¬ 
eousness, but goodness, love, and compassion. In 
earlier times J" revealed His nature in actions 
which illustrated some one of His attributes. The 
very surprising ancient passage Ex .34®*^*, in which 
J" proclaimed Ilis name, that is. His whole being, 
left little to be added later: ‘Jehovah, Jehovah God, 
merciful and gracious, long-sufl'cring, and abundant 
in goodness and truth, forgiving iniquity, and 
transgression, and sin, and that will by no means 
clear the guilty.* In later times two causes contri¬ 
buted to a more frequent reference to the attributes 
of God : Jirst^ the tendency to reflection on His 
nature and on His historical operations, an<l their 
religions meaning. 'Phis tendency appears in Ezk, 
and Deutero-Isaiah, and downwards. 'Die latter 
prophet is fond of turning God’s creative and 
nistorical acts (43^®) into attributes; and thus His 
relation to the world as Creator becomes the basis 
and guarantee of His relation to it as Saviour 
^ 45180 .. cosmic cliristology of St. Paul’s 

later Epp.). And, secondlyy when the people 
wrestled with their God over their adverse destiny 
and hopes deferred, calling to mind Ilis wonders 
of old (1*8 and the liistorical Pss), and the 
‘sure mercies’ promised to David (Pss 89. 132), 
and appealing to Him not to bo far (Ps 22), to 
make no tarrying, but shine forth for their salva¬ 
tion and stir up His might, they naturally often 
dwell on His attributes, for prayer is mostly 
calling to God’s mind that which He is. Yet, 
however varied the emotions be in these ])salm8, in 
contents they hardly go beyond the prayers of 
Moses (Ex 32^^‘'^', Nu 14^®^-, Dt 9‘®'^*)* The ethical 
being of J" in combination with His attributes of 
omniscience and omnipresence is very profoundly 
realized by the author of I’s 139. (On special 
points in the various attributes see the separate 
articles). 

The OT can scarcely be used as authority for 
the existence of distinctions within the Godhead. 
The use of ‘ us ’ by the divine speaker (Gn 1'^® 3“ 
IP) is strange, but is perhaps due to His conscious¬ 
ness of being surrounded by other beings of a 
loftier order than men (Is 6”). Some other things 
are suggestive, if nothing more. The angel of J" 
is at once identical with J" and yet different 
from Him. In Ezk and later prophets there is a 
movement towards hypostatizing the Spirit of God 
(see Angel). The ‘ word ’ of God is sometimes 
spoken of as if it had an objective existence, and 
possessed a native po\ver of realizing itself. The 
‘ w isdom ’ of God in some passages is no more an 
attribute of God, but a personification of His 
thought. In Pr 8 ‘ wisdom ’ is God’s world-plan 
or conception, the articulated framework of the 
universe as a moral organism. Its creation is the 
first movement of the divine mind outward. Being 
projected outside of the mind of God, it becomes 
the subject of His own contemplation ; it is ‘ with ’ 
God. ^ It is also His architect in creation, for 
creation is only the divine wisdom realizing itself. 
And as one work of creation arises after another 


embodying it, its self-realization is as if it * played 
before J", and this play of self-expression was 
most joyous in the moral economy of man (cf. 
Jn P‘®, liph 3“, Col P®‘ *'^). Whether the ‘ servant 
of the Lord ’ be a true being, or only a conception 
personified into a being, he may be defined as the 
word of God incarnated in the seed of Abraham. 
And if even the loftiest Messianic conce[)tions of the 
OT remain short of the idea that God ‘ became ’ 
man, yet in Is 9^’’ J" is manifested in tlie fulness of 
His being in the Messianic King (cf. chs. 7. 11). 

Literature.— The OT Theologies \ Vatke, Religion des Alt. 
Tests. Kueiien, Religion of Israel {irnnsX 1874, National 

and World Religions (Uihbert Lect.), 1882 ; Duhm, Theoltu^ie 
der Projjhetcn, 1876; Nestle, Die Isr. h'igennanien (also divine 
names), 1876 ; Baudlssin, Sttldien zur Semit. iielujionsgeschichte, 
1876-78; Kdnig, Uauptprobleine der altisr. Religionsge-sch. 
1884: Stade, Gk/, 1887 ; Kittel, Hist, of the TI el)rew8 (irans.) \ 
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A. B. Davidson. 

GOD (IN NT).*—The main object of this art. 
mnst be to draw in broad outline the doctrine of 
God in the NT, so as to show more particularly 
what new elements are added, and what old 
elements are fmecially developed or emphasized. 
The details of the subject may be left to the 
special arts., but it is important to mark distinctly 
tiiose points in which NT presents an advance 
upon OT. 

With this object in view, our inquiry will 
naturally follow some such lines as these— 

I. Tendencies of Contemporary Judaism. 

1. Monism. 

2. Transcendence. 

3. Particularlst Limitationi. 

II. Tbaciiino of NT. 

1 . Attributes of God. 

(I.) Fathcrhoo<i. 

(ii.) Love. 

(iii.) Righteousness. 

2. Revelation of God. 

(1.) Through the Son. 

(11.) Through the Holy Ghost. 

3. Distinctions m the Godhead. 

(i.) The Father and the Son. 

(il.) The Holy Ghost. 

1. Tendencies op Contemtorary Judaism.— 
It is impossible not to be impressed by the intense 
and passionate loyalty of Jews to the idea of God 
as they conceived that it had been banded do^vn to 
them. The repudiation of idolatry could not have 
been more complete. It was this uncompromising 
monotheism which formed at once the largest and 
the purest element in the antipathy which the Jews 
felt for the heathen world, and in their impatience 
of its domination. The well-known instance of 
Caligula’s attempt to set up his statue in the 
temple shows how the whole nation was stirred 
to its depths by the threat of such a sacrilege 
(Philo, Ley. ad Gaium, §§ 32-43; Jos. Ant. XVIII. 
viii. 2-9, BJ II. x. 1-3). And smaller incidents, 
like the hewing down of the ^Iden eagle from 
the gate of the temple under Herod [Ant. xvil. 
vi. 2, BJ I. xxxiii. 2-4), and that of Pilate and the 
shields {Ant. XVIII. iii. 1, BJ II. ix. 2, 3; Philo, ad 
G, § 38), illustrate the jealousy with which the 
slightest approach of lieathen profanation was 
resisted. 

Christian apologists have often done scant justice 
to the intensity of this faith, which was utterly 
disinterested and capable of magnificent seli- 

* The writer of this portion of the art. very much regrets that 
he has not had the aidvantage of seeing the previous portion 
before writing. 
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mcrifice. Those who believe most firmly that 
the Christian creed is an advance upon it are yet 
bound to recognize that it formed the base, broad 
and deep, on which that creed has been built. 
Judaism with all its faults and with all its cor¬ 
ruptions was yet the religion of the Chosen People. 
However imperfectly it embodies tlie leading 
principles of Psalmists and Prophets, it yet had 
those i)rinciples beliind it. It made great mistakes 
in the estimate and in the interpretation of its own 
past, but these very mistakes would seem to have 
ueen honest, and in the first instance at least mis¬ 
takes of tlie head rather than of the heart. 

A Cliristian cannot afford to misjudge or under¬ 
value the better elements in Judaism, even in that 
brancli of Judaism which rejected Christianity. 
At the same time he cannot help seeing certain 
weak points in it—points in which it demanded 
improvement, and wiiich it has been one of the 
great results of the coming of Christ to improve. 
This holds good even of one of its best features, 
its doctrine of God. And that in three respects. 

1. Monism. —It was of the essence of the Jews’ 

belief that God is One. The Jew repeated solemnly 
every day the words of T)t 0^ ‘ Hear, O Israel, J" 
our God is one J".* A stress was laid on ‘one’ to 
mark the contrast to the gods of the heathen. 
And it is said that Ilabbi Akiba died his martyr’s 
death with this word ‘one’ on his lips (Weber, 
Jud. § 31, p. 151). Our Lord, as we know, 

took the same text as a starting-point of His 
own tea(;hing (Mk 1‘2“^^-)* And yet, after all, it 
expresses, or wjis apt to express, in the mouth of 
a Jew a rigid abstract idea of Oneness. The Jews 
appealed to it at a later date against the Christian 
doctrine of the 'rrinity. And it did for them 
exclude the deeper truth contained in that doctrine 
—the truth that God is not a mere Monad, self- 
centrccl and self-absorbed, without scope for the 
exorcise of the highest affections within itself, but 
a Monad so distributed as it were within itself as 
to admit of a perfect interchange and reciprocity 
of those affections which can exist only as between 
persons. On this side the Jewish monotheism 
could not help being bare and dry and inadequate 
to the true richness and fulness oi Deity. 

The passages of OT in wliioh the plural is used in reference 
to the divine action led the Jews to make some small approach 
towards the (jijristian conception by the idea of an * upper or 
('elestial familia or tribunal ’ (Taylor on Pirke Aboth^ li. 2). 
Taylor quotes ‘The Holy One, blessed is He, docs 

nothing without consulting the familia tniperna^ for it is said 
(Dn 4i'0. “Tills matter is by the decree of the watchers, and the 
demand by the word of the holy ones,'” 

2. Transcendence. —At the time of which we 
are si)caking tliere wa.s a marked and widespread 
tendency in the higher minds to widen the chasm 
between God and the world. Philosophy was 
straining after a conception of the Supreme Good or 
the Supreme IJeing as transcending the conditions 
of Unite existence {ovk ovalas Suros toD dyadoOt d\\’ 
^TriKtim tt]S ovjlas TrpeapeLq, Kal dwdfiCL ivepixovroSf 
Plato, lien. 501) 11). This was especially charac¬ 
teristic or Platonism, which contributed so much 
to tiro thought of I’liilo. And a like effort might 
be seen in the Oriental religions which were in 
contact with Judaism on another side. It may 
not ho easy to say how far the movement in 
Judaism itself was sympathetic to these influences 
and how far it was internal and spontaneous; but 
that there was sucli a movement is evident. 

{a) Names of Uod. —One marked indication of it 
is the treatment of the divine names. Tlio ^eat 
covenant name Jehovah (Jahweh) was considered 
too sacred to be pronounced aloud except in the 
temple (Seliurer, GJV ii. 241, 381; Eng. tr. 
n. i. 290, ii. 82). Besides the common substitution 
of Ado)iai or FAohiin in reading, a number of 
paraphrases were in use, all prompted by the 


instinct of reverence : ‘ Heaven,’ ‘ Place,’ or ‘ Space * 
(d rbiroi in Philo), * the Name,’ ‘ the Holy One, 
blessed is Ho* (Taylor on Virke Ahoth^ iv. 7). In 
Greek the usual substitute was Ki^jpios. This con¬ 
veyed, of course, indirectly the full connotation of 
J"; directly, it gave prominence to the idea of 
sovereignty. This idea meets us in a great 
variety of forms: ‘ God, King, Lord of the world 
‘Lord of all,’ ‘God, Lord of heaven,’ ‘Lord of the 
whole creation of the heaven,’ ‘ Lord of lords, of the 
mighty, of the rulers,’ dominator dominus (8 or 9 
times in 2 Es); ‘Great King,’ ‘King of kings,’ 
‘ King on the lofty throne ’; ‘ Lord of judgment, of 
righteousness,’ deuSf dominus omnipotens. In 
close connexion with the sovereignty of God is 
His mfuesty : ‘ the Great One,’ ‘ the Great Glory,’ 
‘ the Holy and Great One,’ ‘ the Honoured and 
Glorious One,’ ‘ the Mighty One,’/orfis, fortissi- 
mus (esp. in 2 Es and Apoc. Bar). Less frequent is 
the idea of creation as an attribute of God (Enoch 
81® 94^**, Assump. Mos. l(T^), and that of eternity 
(Enoch 25^ 75®, Assump. Mos. ; cf. Cheyno on 
Is 40'-^). After the simple titles Oe6s and KiJptos, 
probably the commonest in the literature of this 
period is ‘ Most High’ (t'-^io-ros, altissimus, exredsus, 
iv v\f/l<TToii KaTOLKu>v : on this title cf. Cheyne, lUtm]). 
Lect. p. 83 f.). We may take this as the most 
direct exmession of the idea which we call 
‘ transcendence. ’ 

On the names of God the reader may consult the excellent 
indexes in Cliarlcs, Book of Enoch and Ammp. of Moses, and 
Bensly-Jarnos, Fourth lik. of Ezra. There is less material in 
I*8s of Sol and Test, of XII. ratriarehs. A list of the divine names 
in the earlier part of the Talmud is given in an essay by Low, 
(Jesamm. Schr. 1. 177-lSC (Schiirer, LThZ, 1891, col. 2,7b). 

{b) Removal of Anthropomorphisms. —The older 
forms of Judaism are well represented in the 
Targums. In these the growing conception of the 
transcendence of God is clearly marked. The 
simple anthropomorphisms wliich are so common 
in UT are paiaphrascd away. The ground is cut 
from under them at the outset, as the creati(»n of 
man in the likeness of God (Gn is changed into 
his creation in the likeness of the ministering 
angels. God is represented as taking counsel with 
the angels, and creating man in their image. In pur¬ 
suance of this tendency, where God is represented 
as ‘coming down,’ as seeing and hearing, etc., we 
find substituted the vaguer expressions, ‘ God 
revealed Himself,’ ‘it was revealed before God.’ 
When we are told in Gn 18“ that Abraham’s 
heavenly visitants ‘ ate’ what was set before them, 
the later (though in this case not the oldc.st) 
Targum naraphrases ‘ it seemed to him as though 
they ate ^; and in like manner in the case of Lot 
(Gn 19®). Even the ascription to God of mental 
acts, such as ‘knowledge’ (Gn 3®, Ex 3*^*) or 
‘intending’ (Gn 5U-®), is avoided, and that in the 
older Targum of Onkelos. Other expressions 
which attribute to God the conditions and even the 
passions of man are removed {e.g. the ‘ man of 
war’ in Ex 15®), anger (Ex 15®, Ps 10®), repentance 
(Ex 32 ^ 2 j^ Along with these changes go a number 
of others, the object of wdiich is to spiritualize the 
realistic descriptions of the intercourse between 
God and man. In this way even Jacob’s wrestling 
and Moses’ speaking with God ‘face to face’ 
disappear ; and in places where God and man are, 
as it were, bracketed together a distinction is 
introduced, e.g. Ex 14®^ ‘[the people] believed in 
the LoiU) and in his servant Moses’ becomes 
‘ believed in the Loud and in the projdiec.y of 
Moses ’; Nu 21®* ‘ [the people] spake against God 
and against Moses’ becomes ‘murmured before 
J" and disputed with Moses’ (Weber, Jud, Theol,^ 
pp. 154-157). 

The Greek version of OT (Sept.) is several 
centuries older than the written Targums as they 
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have come down to us. And there, too, a very 
similar set of changes may be noted. There, too, 
we find j)araphrases for God’s ‘repenting,’ for the 
descriptions of God as seen, for ‘ the Lord is a 
man of war’ (Drummond, Philo JudoeuSf i. 158f.). 
The fragments quoted by Clem. Alex, and Euseb. 
show that one of the earliest Judaio-Alexandrian 
writers, Aristobulus, whose date is placed at about 
B.c. 170-150, had already discussed and explained 
at length the anthropomorphisms in OT (Sehiirer, 
GJV li. 703 ; Eng. tr. II. iii. 240). And Philo 
deliberately rejects all real anthropomorphism or 
anthropopathism, though he regards the use of 
antliropomorphic expressions as a necessity, 
especially for the unlearned (Drummond, op. cit. li. 
12-15). 

We have thus abundant cvitlence ns to the 
general set of the current of thought in the 
century immediately before and immediately after 
the Christian era. And yet at a later date, and 
it may be to a certain extent even at this date, 
other causes were operating to bring back anthro¬ 
pomorphisms of a particular kind. We shall see 
this when we come to ^jeak presently of the 
limitations imposed upon Judaism by its excessive 
self-consciousness of national privilege. However 
much it miglit avoid the conceiving of CJod as 
made in the likeness of man generally, it had not 
the same hesitation to conceive of Him as made in 
the likeness of the ideal Jew (see below, p. 208*). 

(c) Interynediate Beings .—In proportion as God 
was removed from direct contact with the world 
of matter, it became necessary to fill up the gap 
with intermediate agencies. So Philo: ‘ God 
generated all things (out of matter), not touching 
it Himself, for it was not right for the Wise and 
Blessed to come in contact with indeterminate 
and mixed matter; but He used the incorporeal 
powers whoso real name is ideas, that each genus 
might receive its fitting form ’ {De Sacrificant. 13 ; 
a^. Drummond, Philo Judveus^ ii. 113, with a slight 
dillercnce of translation). I’hilo thus exj)lain3 the 
action of God upon matter by the intervention 
of certain * powers,’ to which he also gives the 
Platonic name of ‘ideas.’ These, again, lie some¬ 
times calls ‘Logoi,* which, in their turn, are 
summed up under the comprehensive name of 
‘Logos,’ a quasi - personification of the divine 
reason. This is familiar ground (see art. Logos). 

Palestinian theology did not go so far as Alex¬ 
andrian in the use which it makes of intermediate 
agencies; but it, too, has and uses them. The 
most imnortant of these for our purpose are the 
* Memra^ or Word of J”, the Shechinah, and the 
Hoh/ Spiy'it. 

Tlie Memra is a personification, almost a hypo- 
statizing, not of the Divine Reason, but of the 
executive Divine Word, on the model of such 
passages as Is ‘As the rain conieth down, 

and tlio snow from heaven, and returneth not 
thither ... so shall my word be that goeth forth 
out of my mouth ; it shall not return to me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I please, and 
it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.* 
This executive Word of God is constantly sub¬ 
stituted in the Targum, in places where the OT 
refers the action directly to God Himself. The 
introduction of the Memra is the chief expedient 
for the removal of anthropomorphisms oi which 
mention has just been made. All bodily appear¬ 
ance or bodily action is ascribed, not to God, but 
to His Memra. It is the medium through which 
the presence of God among His people is realized. 
The intervention of God in history is conducted 
through the Memra. The Memra covers the whole 
ground over which God is represented as acting, 
as manifested, as revealed. It is remarkable that 
this conception, though extremely frequent in the 


Targunis, is not found in tlie Talmud. But w'e 
cannot doubt that it existed, though perhaps on 
a more limited scale, in the period of the NT. 

The place of the Memra is taken in the latei 
Talmudic literature by the Shcchinah. In the 
Targums the two conceptions stand side by side, 
the Shcchinah representing the manifested glory of 
the divine presence. The Shcchinah dill’ers from 
the Memra as being, at least at this earlier date, 
impersonal. Prayer and trust are predicated of 
the one, but not of the other. The Meinra does, 
and the Shcchinah does not, take an active part 
in the redemption of Israel. The Greek euui- 
valent boia is of frequent occurrence in the NT 
(Weber, §§ 38, 39). 

In the OT tliere are a few allusions to the Holy 
Snirit (see sen. art.). One of the principal is Ps 51“ 
‘Take not tliy Holy Spirit from me,’ "where its 
function is clearly indicated as keeping alive re¬ 
ligion in the soul, and as the special medium of 
iHuiiiimnication between God and tlie spirit of man. 
The ‘ Spirit of God ’ is repeatedly spoken of as the 
source of inspiration and revelation. It is, in par¬ 
ticular, the moving cause of the utterances, and, 
so far as they are divinely prompted, of the actions 
of the prophets and other organs of the Deity. In 
one OT writing there is a tendency to go further 
than this, and to make of the Holy Spirit a dis¬ 
tinct hypostasis. This is Deutero-Isaiah, where 
we have such expressions as, ‘ The Lord God hath 
sent me, and his Spirit’ (48^®), and ‘Thc^ rebelled 
and grieved his Holy Spirit’ (63^®; cL Cheyne, 
ad loc.). There is hardly any clear advance upon 
this until we come to NT. l^he conception is not 
one that is largely used: Itf Tpev^arL ay Iff occurs 
once in Ps.-Sol (17*“) and ‘immitte in me Spiriturn 
Sanctum* in 2 Es 14*'^. But in neither case is 
there any attribution of personality. In Targ. 
and Tabu, there is a fiuctuatiiig use, the tendency 
to personify being sometimes greater than it is at 
others (m*i is both masc. and feni., but more often 
the latter, the sense of which is more Impersonal, 
Weber, p. 191). The conception cannot be said 
to have assumed a fixed form at the time when 
NT literature begins. 

Besides these intermodiato agencies there is the 
]\fessiah (‘Son of Man’ in Similitudes of Bk. of 
Enoch), "whose function is esp. that of judgment 
and of the restoration of the chosen people. And 
there is also the whole celestial hierarchy of 
angels, which, from the Persian domination on¬ 
wards, had become more and more defined and 
elaborated. 

Tho Jew had a valuable corrective against the injurious 
effects of an exaggerated doctrine of the transcendence of God 
in the OT doctrine of His omnipresence, though this was not 
one of the doctrines which took the strongest hold on the 
Jewish mind. ‘In tho development of the Jewish religion, 
this conception of God’s omnipresence was only reached at a 
comparatively late period, and it was for long crossed and 
obscured hy other simpler atid more childish notions. To the 
moral attributes of Deity, to His supreme pity and justice, 
there are endless references in the Psalter and the Prophets; 
to the divine omnipresence there are but few. And, indeed, 
there is an element of philosophy and of mysticism in this 
conception, to neither of which tho native Hebrew mind was 
pre-eminently prone.' Still, the doctrine finds magnificent and 
classical expression in Ps 189; and it is natural that the modern 
writer, who seeks for the germs of a belief in the immanence 
of God as w’ell as in llis transcendence, should fall bock ui>on 
this (sec Monteflore in Aspects of Jtulaisin, London, 1895, pp. 
lU7-ri4). On the relation of immanence and transcendence in 
the theology of Philo, see Herriot, Fhilon le Juif, p. ‘211 ft. 

3. Particularist Limitations. — Although 
there was in Judaism this tendency to emphasize 
the transcendence of God, and although the atti¬ 
tude of mind corresponding to this tendency was 
one of reverential awe, which is often finely ex¬ 
pressed, there was at the same time another set of 
tendencies which were apt to run counter to this, 
and to bring back in an unattractive form the 
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very faults from which Judaism was tryinj' to free 
itself. These counter-tendencies ha<l their root in 
the overweening estimate of the Law and the 
rabbinical study of tlie Law, and of tlie privileged 
position of the Jewish people. 

The fundamental mistake of Judaism, frau;:^lit 
with disastrous conscfiuences along the whole line 
of religious belief and practice, was its neglect of 
the Pro])liets in comparison with the Law, and its 
failure to grasp the nrinciple that the Law was 
to be interpreted in the spirit of the T^rophets and 
not by the rules of a minute literalism. The Jew 
believed that his Law came from God, and we must 
do justice to the strength and tenacity of this 
belief. It is easy to see liow many of his errors of 
interpretation llowed directly from it. But it must 
be confessed that his zeal was not according to 
knowledge (Uo 10^). However well meant in the 
first instance, it was often strangely devoid of in¬ 
sight (though from time to time flashes of insight 
may be discerne<l in it for which we are hardly 
prepared by the general tenor of the surroundings), 
but this lack of insight caused the Jew to fall a 
too ready victim to the warping eflect of interested 
motive. His love of the Law as the gift of Go<l 
became pride in himself as the exponent of the 
Law, pride in his race as the recipients of the Law, 
security in the constdousness of formal obedience 
as though it dispensed from the prolonged and more 
difficult task of true spiritual conformity. Not 
that the rabbinical teachers by any means always 
lost sight of this, but that through this process of 
self-deception a standard which, on the face of it, 
seemed to be extremely high became in practice 
miserably perverted and low. pVe are compelIe<l 
to use sucm language, by an impartial study of 
Judaism in the 1st cent, of the Christian era as 
it appears not only in Christian writings but in 
the pages of the .Jewish historian. The Christian, 
however, should remember that, though true, this 
is not the whole truth; there are exceptions and 
qualifications]. 

The Jew’s horizon was almost limited by the 
Law. It absorbed the energies of the strongest 
minds, and the possession of it created a national 
self-consciousness which was anything but well 
adapted ‘ for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.’ This state of things reacted strongly 
upon the conception of God. Judaism sought to 
get rid of anthropomorphisms drawn from common 
human nature only to substitute for them another 
set of anthropomorphisms, in some ways less in¬ 
nocent, drawn from rabbinical human nature. It 
expelled idola tribus , only to fall a prey to idola 
specus et theatri. 

Thus God Himself was regarded as devoted to 
the study of His own Law, and not only of the 
T^aw, but even of the rabbinical developments of 
the Law. By day He Ms engaged upon the 24 
Books of the Yorah, the Prophets, and the Ilagio- 
grapha, and by night He is engaged upon the 6 
divisions of the Mishnah. God is even represented 
as having companions in the study of the Torah. 
At least we have, according to nnba Mezia^ 85*’, 
even in heaven an assembly, like the hi<jh schools 
on earth, devoted to the iqvcstigation of tlie Torah. 
Here the great Babhis sit in the order of their 
merit and of their knowledge of the Law, studying 
Hctlacha.y and God studies with them. They dis¬ 
pute with one another and lay down llalacha’ 
(Weber, p. 158). 

We may make allowance for such extravagances 
as this, and see in them only a play of fancy grow¬ 
ing naturally out of the view that the Law embodied 
the Wisdom of God. But we see how the idolatry 
of the Law tended to contract the range of spiritual 
vision. And still more mischievous results followed 
when the Law and all the rest of the divine ordi¬ 


nances were regarded as having for their final 
cause the profit and glory of Isram. 

Litsratdrk. — Much material may be found in the larger 
works on the Life of Christ and the history and condition of 
the Jewish People (Edersheira, Schiirer, etc.), or the works of 
Siegfried and Drummond on Philo (to which may be now added 
Ilerriot, Philon It Paris, 189S); Ifi the editions of 

P»eudejn{]ra 2 )ha, to which reference has been made above; 
and in Taylor's Pirlfe^Aboth. Hut the most convenient and 
complete of all the collections bearing directly on Jewish 
thought and theologv is the posthumous work of Ferdinand 
Weber, formerly called Systeyn d. altsynagogalen paldstinuchen 
Theologie (Leipzig, 1880), and in the new and improved edition 
brought out under the superintendence of Schnedennann, 
Jiidische Theologit aii/ Grand d, Talrnad u. verwandter 
Schri^tnx (1897). Weber, though of Jewish origin, wrote from 
the Christian standpoint; and the reader who desires to see 
what is to be said from the .Jewish side will fln«l it attractively 
presented in Montellore’s Uibbert Lectures (London, 1892), and 
in artt. in t/Q/2. 

11. The TEACHiNa of the NT.—We thus have 
as the st.arting-point for the teaching of NT an 
idea of God very tenaciously held, up to a certain 
point high and pure, and still bearing at times, 
though fitfully and uncertainly, the marks of its 
inspired origin j but as a rule contracted and 
petrified, with far too much of the life and warmth 
of the old belief of Psalmists and Prophets dried 
out of it, and in many minds seriously infected 
with a cancerous growth of self-love and self- 
righteousness. How did Christianity vivify, re¬ 
store, enlarge, and enrich this idea? It did .so (1) 
by asserting with greatly increased breadth and 
eiiinhasis certain of the attributes of Godliead ; 
(2) by presenting in the person of Jesus Christ a 
special revelation, brought home in the most pal¬ 
pable of forms, of the nature of God as expressed 
in these attributes ,* and (3) by opening the eyes of 
men to the truth that God is not, as was supposed, 
a simple Monad, but that wdthin the Oneness of 
llis Being there were included certain distinctions 
which made possible a constant flow and return of 
the highest and purest affections, dimly shadowed 
in the like affections of men, and putting a crown 
to the divine perfections. 

1. Tub Attributes of God.—I n respect to 
the attributes of God the teaching of NT grows di¬ 
rectly out of that of OT, but in each case greatly 
strengthens, deepens, and extends that teaching. 
The leading particulars in which it does this are 
as follows:— 

(i.) Fatherhood. —Pcrha])S there has been a ten¬ 
dency to minimize too much the part which the 
conception of God as Father plays in OT (Holtz- 
wmnrxy Neutcstl. Theol. i. 48 fi.). Not only is the 
relation of God both to Israel as a whole and to the 
individual Israelite compared to that of a father 
(Dt 1*^ 8®, Ps 103^*), but God is frequently repre¬ 
sented as the Father of Israel (Dt 32®, Jer S'*- 
31®) and of l8raelite.s (Is 63*® 64®, Wis 2*® 14®, Sir 
23*-®, To 1.3®). We have also the correlative ex- 
pre.s.sions: Israel is ‘God’s son,’ Ex 4^*^** (cf. Wis 
18*®, Sir 37*®), Hos IP, Jer 3*® 31»>, Pa and 
individuals in Israel Ilis ‘ children ’ (Dt 14*). Some 
of these passages are enunciated with full prophetic 
T\7}po(popla (Ex 4®®*-, IIos IP, Is 63*®), and must be 
numbered among the axiomatic utterances of OT 
religion. We note also, that while the relation of 
son to father is predicated both of Israel as a 
whole, and mediately through the nation of indi¬ 
vidual Lsraclites, it is also predicated with especial 
force of the theocratic king whom, with the sequel 
of the history before us, we regard as a type of the 
Messiah (Pss 2 and 89). 

There was therefore no lack of points of contact 
and connexion between the teachii^ of OT and of 
NT. And yet the doctrine of NT assumes such 
different proportions as almost to amount to a new 
revelation. So far as the idea of the Divine 
Fatherhood really entered into the popular con- 
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Bciousness, it was chiefly as an item in the general 
sense of privilege. Even that had its good side, 
and this good side was the saving virtue of Juda¬ 
ism. But the virtue and its corruption lay too 
near together. Over wide tracts of Judaism the 
former was very largely swallowed up by the 
latter. A new impulse was needed if tne idea of 
the Fatherhood of God was to retain its highest 
qualities of warmth and intimacy, and was at the 
same time not to be the privilege of a chosen few, 
but was to be brought nome to the common con¬ 
sciousness of mankind. 

No one doubts that Christianity has succeeded 
in doing this. From the beginning of NT to the 
end the lesson of God’s Fatherhood is presented in 
such mass and volume as to identify it with the 
very essence of Christianity in a sense which does 
not apply to any other religion. And this is a 
clear case in which all subsequent teaching does 
but reflect the teaching of the Founder. One of 
the leading features in that teaching is the 
(inherited) conception of God as King (the king¬ 
dom of God as representing His penetrating and 
pervasive sovereignty); but side by side with tliis, 
and in full equality with it, is the conception of 
God as Father. No name of God was more con¬ 
stantly on the lips of Christ; and no other name 
so dominated the whole thought of God, as lie not 
only cherished it for Himself, but bequeathed it to 
His disciples. Fatherhood is no longer one attribute 
among many, but it is a central attribute which 
gives a colour to all the rest. It is characteristic 
of Jesus tliat He repeatedly argues downwards 
from this attribute as furnishing a safe basis for 
deduction (Mt etc.). 

The idea of the Fatherhood of God is presented 
in the teacliing of our Lord upon three planes. 
{a) God is Fatlier of all mankind. His fatherly 
attributes are displayed even to ‘ the unthankful 
and the evil * (Lk 0 ^, cf. Mt 5^®). (b) He is in a 
fecial sense the Father of believers, disciples of 
Christ. Ill the uncertainty which attends the 
exact circumstances of many of His discourses, it 
may be often doubtful as to how far the phra.se 6 
iraT^p v/iCiv extends beyond these. Probably, as a 
rule its anplication starts from the inner circle. 
But it is also probably not confined to this. It is 
certainly impossible in view of such sayings as Mk 
9^ (‘ he that is not against us is for us’) to regard 
it as bounded by any liard-and-fast lino. All those 
to whom Jesus speaks are potential disciples. 
The two classes run into each other. To Doth 
God stands in the relation of Father; but the 
fulness of Ilis love is naturally felt by those who 
have learnt to come to Him as His children, (c) 
There is, however, yet a third sense in which the 
Fatherhood of God is unique. Jesus does not 
speak of ‘ our Father ’ as cm bracing both Himself 
and His disciples, but of * My Father* and *your 
Father.’ In tliis He takes up the special sense in 
which (as we have seen) the terms ‘Father’and 
‘ Son ’ were applied to the theocratic King. The 
ministry of J^esus begins with an announcement 
from heaven : ‘ Thou art My beloved Son, in Thee 
I am well pleased’ (Mk P^). And this announce¬ 
ment is repeated on another culminating occasion 
(Mk O*^). It is by virtue of this unique rmationship 
that the revelation of God which Jesus gives is also 
unique (Mt 11 ^). It contains further implications 
as to the nature of the Godhead. To both these 
points we .shall return. 

All the three planes of Fatherhood and Sonship 
reappear in the teaching of the apostles. The first 
is, as with our Lord Himself, the least prominent. 
Still it is not absent (Ac 17“^), and it must always 
be remembered that if the Fatherhood of God is in 
the first instance and in the fullest sense for Chris¬ 
tians (Ro 8 '®*^^, Gal 4®, 1 P 1 ^^), they hold their 
VOL. II.— 14 


privileges in trust for the rest of the world. The 
lulness of the Gentiles, and after it the fulness of 
Israel, is some day to be brought in (Ro 11 “®'-). 
The peculiar Sonship of Christ is very prominent 
in the apostolic writings. It is clear tliat the 
apostles too, and Nve may say the whole Church, 
regarded the relation indicated by it as unique. 
It 13 tho full recognition of this by virtue of which 
Christians are Christians (see below, p. 214‘’, and 
art. Christology). 

(ii.) Xoue.—One of the points included under tho 
Fatherhood of God is the extension of a Father’s 
love to all who stand to Him in tho relation of 
children. There had been a school of Prophets 
and Psalmists, of which Jeremiah seems to have 
been a leader, who laid especial stress on the 
‘ loving-kindne.S 3 ’ of J", i.e. the feeling of kindness 
and compassion which grows out of the covenant 
relation, tho love of God for Israel as tho covenant 
people. In the NT the horizon widens; God is a 
Father, not to Israel alone, but to all who claim 
their sonship. Towards them He turn.s, not 
paternal severity, but paternal love. The writers 
of NT generalize this love, so that 0110 of them 
says in set terms ‘God is lovo’ (1 Jn 4®). Here is 
another .salient characteristic of Christianity. As 
it insists far more than every other known religion 
that God is Father, so also is it tho one religion 
which lays down in this emphatic way that ‘God is 
love.’ 

There are two distinguishing features in this 
proposition that ‘God is love.’ [a) The argument 
on which it is mainly based is that supplied by 
the death of Christ. St. John lays down this in 
his Gospel: ‘ God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have eternal life’ 
(Jn 3^®, an enlargement by tho evangelist of the 
discourse with Nicodemus). In the First Ep. when 
he returns to the idea he draws the same inference 
from the same premises a little more widely stated: 

‘ Herein was the love of God manifested in us, that 
God hath sent his Only-begotten into the world, 
that we might live through him’ (1 Jn 4®). And 
it is a noticeable fact that St. Paul, to whom this 
attribute of the Godhead is no less prominent, 
"rounds it also upon the stupendous sacrifice of the 
death of Christ; ‘God commendeth his own love 
towards us, in that, while we Avere yet sinners, 
Christ died for us’ (Ro 5®, cf. vv.®-’ ana 8 ®^'®®). 

( 6 ) The unwavering confidence of the biblical 
writers in the love of God may indeed be set down 
to revelation. The philosopher Avho sought to infer 
the character of the Author of Nature inductively 
from His works Avould not be able to adopt this 
tone. The waste Avhich attends the processes of 
nature is accompanied by too much sullering. He 
might on the whole, and upon a balance of ‘ for ’ 
and ‘against,’ decide that the evidence for a 
benevolent purpose preponderates, and he might 
also see reason to think that that purpose became 
clearer in the nrogressive evolution of things; but 
further than tnis he could not go. He could not 
speak of benevolence as absolute; he could not 
say ‘ God is love.’ The belief expressed in these 
Avords is not the product of an induction. None 
the less, Avhen once it is entertained, and enter¬ 
tained on such grounds as those which the NT 
Avriters assigm for it, the phenomena of the world 
may then he found compatible Avith it. The 
Christian may still cling to his belief, and trust 
that Avhat is at present dark to him will be made 
clear in God’s good time. 

(iii.) liighteousness,—‘'There can be no mistake as 
to the meaning and implications of the Fatherhood 
and Love of (iod. The case is dilTerent as to His 
Righteousness. ^ Righteousness is a Avord of such 
varied signification that the exact sense in which 
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it is used in any particular passage may really be 
doubtful; and there are certain places in JsT 
■where its meaning, as applied to God {diKaioaiiyr} 
6 €ov), has been a subject of much discussion. 

We may say that there are really four leading 
senses which the phrase 5ik. OtoO will bear. It may 
mean (a) ‘rightness’ or ‘goodness’ in general, 
including all moral excellence ; or (ft) in a narrower 
sense ‘judicial rigliteousness,’ tl»e strict application 
of the standard of right hy the judge; or (c) an 
application of that standard which is not strict but 
leans to the side of mercy towards the ollender, 
and takes es]>«;cial care of the weak and defence¬ 
less. Lastly, (f/) tlnue are a number of passages 
in the writings of St. i’aul where it has been 
thought that oik. Otov ceases to be strictly an attri¬ 
bute of God at all, and comes to mean rather a 
state of man in the sight of God. This use we 
must consider. But it will be best to make our 
way upwards from the easier senses to the more 
dillicult. 

{(i) It may bo doubted whether there are any 
passages in NT where diK. 0. is used precisely in 
this wide sense (unless wo regard the ease dis¬ 
cussed below as in ellect an ap])li(;ation of it). But 
fttK. is frequently used of men in tlie sense of 
general upiightness or virtue ; and this is brought 
into relation to (iod almost as if it were diK. cvihinov 
auroO, ‘righteousness in his siglit,’ or ‘ of which he 
approves.’ 

In Lk 170 have "kaTpiCuf h *. TiiKntiofuvvi ivuTiav 

etuTeu, where «Ct. etricllv defines X/tTpiuf/v, Init iii efTeef, 
I^Mves the wider ineaiiin" to In Mt it ia a question 
whether the roadinjj of most eritieal texts (incl. WIl) tko 
/3ot(r/Xi/«v xeii Tr,v }nx<x.torC^*j* olCtou (tiC. tou (Uni/) e4vn stand, and 
whether we ought not, with l.aclnnann, Weiss, and Ilolt/.maiin, 
to prefer the roadu^g of cod. Jl, itx. x. r. ilxf. ttUdv. In 
that case t. hx. would bo ahsolut<3 ; to ‘ seek God’s righteous- 
jiesfl'would be an exi)i*ession without parallel in the Gospels: 
we s})oiild have to connect it with Is quoted below. Ja 
conies uinler tho next head, and in 2 1' li, whore righteousness 
is referred to (Christ, the sense is akin to (d). 

(ft) Tho simple judicial sense, though decidy 
rooted in langungo and always present in the 
hackground of thought, is not prominent in NT 
except in Bov. It naturally has a place in St. 
Baul’s speech at Athens (Ac 17^*). It occurs also 
in 2 Ti I’’ami in llev 10''* And the same 

idea is conveyed hy diKaioKpiala in llo 2^ 

(c) 'J’ho more distinctive s(‘nsfis in which right¬ 
eousness is predicated of God come under the last 
tw'o heads, and one of tliese, as lias been s.aid, is 
still somewhat of a jirohlem. Both these remain¬ 
ing senses are certainly based uiam the use of OT, 
and to understand them we need to recall the 
comiitions of society in OT times. The OT covers 
a periotl of transition from comparative barbarism 
to comjiarative civilization. In all the earlier and 
less settled jiortions of such a period the rallying- 
jioint of society Mas the iiulge. It M'as a matter 
of the greatest moment tliat he should be strong 
enough to deal out even-hamled justice without 
fear or favour, lie Mould be beset by tiirlmleiit 
and poMcrful chieftains, mIio Mould make his task 
an extremely dinicnlt one. By degrees it would 
he increasingly felt that the judge (or the king as 
judge) M'as the one refuge for all the M'cak and 
defenceless classes—the ooor, the fatherless, the 
widoM’, the stranger ; and his more charaeteristic 
functions M'onld seem to he, not so much the safe¬ 
guarding of equal rights, as the spe(;ial protection 
of tliose who most needed protection. For king 
or judge to discharge this function in the face of 
all the dangers and uncertainties of his oM-n posi¬ 
tion must oftmi have required no little force and 
elevation of character. Hence we arc not surprised 
to find either the great importance attached to 
righteousness as a name for this quality, or that 
it came often to mean vindicating the rights of 
the oppressed or dealing gently and leniently with 


the M’eak. We are ant to put righteousness in 
contrast to mercy, as Marcion opposed the ‘iiist 
or righteous God * (S^^atos) to the ‘ good God ’ 
(ayaObs ); hut to the Heb. ‘ just ’ or ‘ righteous ’ 
often meant ‘merciful.’ 

These senses can be abundantly illustrated from 
O'r. One cons])ieuous passage may be given out 
of many : Job ‘ I put on righteousness, and it 

clothed me : my justice m ils a robe and a diadem. 
I was eyes to tlie blind, and feet Mas I to the 
lame. 1 M’as a father to the needy ; and the cause 
of him that I knew not I scardied out. And I 
brake the jaws of the unrighteous, and plucked 
the prey out of his teeth ’ (cf. vv.®*^^). 

It M'as an inevitable process that this use of the 
M’ord ‘ righteousness ’ as applied to men reacted 
upon its application to Goa. More and more as 
time M'onl on, esj). in IJeutcro-Tsaiah and certain 
tsalms, the righteousness of God comes to be, nut 
lis strict justice, hut His limiliiig, rescuing justice. 
He is not ‘ a just God and yet a Saviour,’ hut ‘ a 
just God and a Saviour’ (Is 45*^; cf. blKaios Kal 
diKaiCbu, Bo 3-^^). The tM^o conceptions of ‘ right¬ 
eousness’ and ‘salvation ’ arc very frequently j»lar(;d 
in juxtaposition : Ps24'' ‘ He shall receive a Idcss- 
ing from the Lord, and righteousness from the 
God of his salvation’; 31‘- * (cf. 71“) ‘ Deliver me in 
thy righteousness. ... Be thou to me . . . an lioiise 
of defence to save me’; 7D^ ‘ My mouth shall tell 
of thy righteousness and of tliy salvation all the 
<lay ’ ; 98^ ‘The Lord hath made knoMn his salva¬ 
tion ; his rigliteousness hatli he openly shoM'ed in 
tlie sight of tlie nations’; 143^^ ‘ In tliy righteous¬ 
ness bring my soul out of trouble ’; Is 4(i‘^ ‘ 1 bring 
near my rigliteousness, it shall not he far oil, and 
my salvation shall not tarry’; 5D (cf.‘‘I ‘My 
salvation sliall be for ever, and my righteousness 
shall not he abolislied ’; 50^ ‘ My salvation is near 
to come, and iny righteousness to be revealed ’; 
39^^ (cf. 6H®) ‘ He put on righteousness as a breast¬ 
plate, and an helmet of salvation uiion liis head ’; 
63^ ‘I that speak in righteousness, miglity to 
save.’ 

In the Pscudcpigi'aphfty speaking generally, the 
‘righteousness of God’ is, as a rule, His judicial 
righteousness, as scon in the reM’aiditig of tlie 
righteous and the punishment of the wicked. But 
M e do also occasionally find its merciful side put 
forward, as in 4 Ezra (ed. Bcnsly-James) 8^^: In 
hoc. cnim achinntiahiiur insticitt tiia et bonitas tiio, 
dondne, cum misertus f neris eis qui non luxhent 
suhstantiam operum hononnn. 

It is to be noticed also tliat in connexion M'ith 
the righteousness of God there arises the idea of a 
righteousness in man dcriccd from God. Thus in 
Is ,54*^ ‘This is the hmalage of tlie servants of the 
Loi'd, and their righteousness m IucIi is of me, saith 
tlie Lord.’ And a like use is found in Bar 
‘ Cast about thee the robe of the righteousness 
M’hich cometh from God (t-jJs irapa rod deov 
diKaiocvvrjs ); set a diadem on tliy hoa<l of the glory 
of tlie Everlasting. . . . Kor God shall lead Israel 
M’ith joy in the liglit of his glory Mutli the mercy 
and righteousness that cometh from him ’ (5u. 

Trap* avTov), 

There do not seem to be any instances in NT of 
a use of tlie ‘righteousness of God’ quite on the 
same footing M’ith that in Deutero-raaiah and the 
I’salms. But M'lien M’e consider tho collection of 

{ lassages just quoted from these and from other 
)ooks, Me seem to he upon the line of antecedents 
of a very marked and cliaracteristic doctrine, 
M’hich is associated specially ’W’ith St. Paul. 

{d) The Pauline doctrine. We have spoken of 
this doctrine ns still constituting a problem in the 
exegesis and theology of NT. It is a problem 
M’hich has been sharply accentuated in recent 
years, but, if not yet wholly solved, it ■would 
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appear to have been at least placed on the road 
to solution. 

In Ro 1'^ St. l*aul formulates the thesis of the 
Epistle. It is an aiinounceincnt to the world of 
the righteousness of God revealed in the gospel 
from faith to faith {diKaiocrvvrj yhp OeoO iv [sc. 
Tip fiJa77eM(/;] dLiroKoXx'^irTerai iK Tr/crrecus irljTiv). 
Here the key-phrase is evidently 8lk. OeoO ; but 
what exactly does it mean ? 

A few years ago there seemed to be a strong 
consensus of the Ixist exegetes (Aleyer, Weiss, 
Lipsiiis, Godet, Oltramare, and in England, 
Vaughan, Liddon, lieet, Moule, unequivocally, 
and Gill’ord with rather more qualification) in 
favour of taking 8ik. OtoO as a righteousness, which 
though in some sense or other God’s (‘ a righteous¬ 
ness of which God is the author,* most Comms.), 
yet denotes more directly a state of man (‘of 
•which man is the recipient’). And whatever may 
be urged against this view, the arguments for it 
are so strong that it seems impossible to regard it 
as devoid of a substantial basis of truth. St. Paul 
anpears to make his own meaning more explicit in 
Ph 3^ where he substitutes the phrase in Oeov 
8LKa(.o(jvv7)u iirl And if it is said that this 

is the vicAV of a later Epistle, and that it is dill'er- 
entiated from Ro by the insertion of ^/c, the same 
antithesis of ij rou Oeov 5 ik. and i) ISla 8 ik. occurs 
in Ro 10 ^, where in spite of the absence of iK the 
former i>hrase can hardly be ambiguous. And 
other arguments derived from the transition from 
diK. 0. to 6 Suatos in the quotation from Ilabakkuk 
in Ro P^, and from the evident i)arallel in 3-^*“^ 
(where 5lk. 0, is defined by 8t.K. 0, dici Trforecj?, 
x.r.X.), are hardly less cogent. 

We must therefore include in the conception a 
righteousness which, whatever its origin, at least 
e7ids by denoting a state of man. lint, on the 
other hand, it is no less impossible to explain 
diK. 0. as in the first instance anything else than 
the personal ri.qhteousncss of God. This is the 
sense of the plirase in the immense majority of 
the cases in which the word is used in OT and 
in otlier writings outside the Epp. of 8 t. Paul. 
A phrase so familiar and so deeply rooted in the 
common language of men could not be violently 
wrenched from its usual associations and trans¬ 
ferred to others without more explicit warning 
than any that is given. 

At the same time those appear to bo equally 
wrong who (like Haring in the treatise mentioned 
below) insist that the phrase can only have one 
meaning in such a way as to compel a choice 
between tlie two alternatives. When they speak 
of ‘one meaning,’ what they have in view is a 
definite logical tying-down of that meaning which 
is not ne(;es,sifated by langua'^e. The array of 
logical possibilities set out by lliiring (pp. 14-17) 
certainly w'as not nresent to the mind of St. Paul, 
nor was he compelled to discriminate everything 
that may be capable of discrimination. Language 
has in its earlier sfages an elasticity of use which 
it may by degrees lose. 

To understand the real drift of St. Paul, we 
ought to bear in mind, not so much the distinc¬ 
tions which we <%*m draw, as those w'hich had been 
actually drawm when he wrote. He really sums up 
a long previoUvS development. He sums it up, and 
the language which he uses bears traces through¬ 
out of its several phases; but at the same time 
he puts upon it a iitwv stamp; he focuses, con¬ 
centrates, and defines it in a new sense of his 
own. 

It may be worth •svliile to note how the previous 
bases of which we have been speaking enter into 
is conception. They would do so in some such 
order as this— 

(a) The broad fundamental meaning of dixaio- 


avvTj is conformity to right. As applied to God 
it is the sum of all moral excellence, of whicli 
He is the standard to Himself. Even when the 
w'ord is usctl in narrow’er senses, this still remains 
in the background of the ajmstle’s mind, and from 
time to time comes more to the front. 

{fi) In a primitive state of society, the decisions 
of tlie chieftain or king acting as judge are the 
standard of right. And the virtue most highly 
valued in the judge is that of equal dealing be- 
tw'een man and man. There was therefore a ten¬ 
dency for the broad idea of righteousness in the 
ruler to contract into the narrower idea of 
j ustico. 

( 7 ) In such a state of society, however, some¬ 
thing more than simple justice was needed. The 
king or chief w'as the one elficient champion of 
the weak against the strong, of the poor against 
the rich, of the friendless against the powerful. 
Thus in the ojunion of the common peoide, or of 
the masses, the form of righteousness for which 
they looke<l was even more than justice, care for 
the xveaker side. 

(5) In direct dealings with the poor and w'eak, 
where the question w as rather of what 'wo should 
call criminal than of civil law% the virtue of the 
judge would be mildness imxi lenience, not exacting 
the full j)enalties for misdoing; in other words, 
treating an oll’ender as innocent, or not so guilty 
as he really was. 

(e) Such acquittal or remission of punishment 
would be the act of the judge, of his own free 
grace pardoning the guilty. When the judge, for 
w'hatever reason, dismisses the culprit, pronounc¬ 
ing him ‘ righteous,’ or free from guilt in the eye 
of the law, it is really the judge himself who, 
by his verdict, is the author of that righteousness 
or guiltlessness, and not the per.son acquitted. 
And the motive which impels the judge to this 
is his owui personal righteousness of character, 
manifested under the particular aspect of lenience 
in judging. 

(^) This is the process that really takes place 
when the sinner is indictetl before the judgment- 
seat of God ; and that not merely at the final 
judgment, but whenever his state in God’s sight 
IS considered. The motive which prompts the 
absolution is no righteousness of the sinner’s own, 
but the righteousness of God. 

(n) When w'e attempt to aiial^'zo the nature of 
that righteousness, we might, on a suiierlicial view, 
identify it with the narrower sort of judicial 
righteousness which is seen in the mild treatment 
or forgiveness of tho guilty. Rut the righteous¬ 
ness of God, as St. I’aul regards it, is something 
much more than this. Tho mildness of a judge 
may have in it no higher ingredient than a certain 
easy good nature because it is indillerent to guilt. 
The forgiving righteousness of God is not of this 
kind. It embraces nothing less than the whole 
scheme of .salvation, in which the central feature 
is the atoning death of Christ. Tho absolution of 
the sinner is no act of momentary indulgence, but 
a deliberately contemplated inciifent in a vast and 
far-reaching plan which has for its object the 
restoration of tho human race. 

(0) Tho leading factor in it, then, is the supreme 
energizing righteousness of God, which in the 
course 01 its operation includes several minor 
kinds of righteousness, and wdiich ends by attri¬ 
buting to the sinner a condition of righteousness 
W'hich he has very imperfectly realized for himself. 
So that from his point of view it may well I>e 
called a righteousness not his own, but ‘of’ or ‘from 
God.* We have seen that as far back as Deutero- 
Isaiah and Baruch there were traces of this 
conception (?) vaph rod 0eoO Sucatoa-vryj), St. Paul 
therefore was not the first to introduce it. But it 
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is a mistake to rej^ard it as forming the whole or 
even the main part of his conception. 

Litkrature.—O n this part of the subject the reader may 
consult the commentators on Romans, and In particular those 
mentioned above; also Pfleidercr, PaulinUmm ; llolsten, 
Evamj. d. Paulns; Ritschl, Itechtjertujnng u. VersOhnumj. \ 
The stiiiid which has recently been made for explainirijf Xi*. Oiovot 
the personal righteousness of God is associated in this country 
esp. with the late Dr. James Rarmby, Pulpit Comm, on Ito., 
and Expositor, 1806, ii. 124 IT., and Dr. A. Robertson in The 
Thinker, Nov. 1893; rf.. A'.rp. Times, Feb. 1898, p. 217. In 
Oenuany on art. by Kolbing to somewhat similar effect appeared j 
in SK, 180r>, p. 13!) ff., followed by a monograph on the subject 
by Prof. Haring of Tubingen (AIK AIOiTNH kiKOT bei Panins, 
Tubingen, 189c). Further literature is given on p. 6 of this 
treatise. The German writers were quite independent of the 
English, who preceded them in time. On the history of the OT 
concention there is a valuable tract by Dalman, Die richterliche 
Gerevlititjke.it im AT, Rcrlin, 1897, which suggested much of the 
line of treatment followed above. 

2 . The Revelation of 6 "od.—T he more theo¬ 
logical writers of NT clearly lay it down that in 
Christianity a new revelation is given of the nature 
and character of God. They connect this new re¬ 
velation, (i.) with the coming of Christ, and (ii.) 
with the special outpouring ol the Holy Cliost. 

(i.) The Revelation through Christ. —Tiie new 
disclosure of truths about God dillered from 
all previous disclosures, inasmuch as it was no 
longer confined to a divine prompting of the minds 
of men, hut was made througli the incarnate 
presence of the Son of God Hiinscli. After having in 
time past spoken to the fatliers ‘ in * tlie prophets, 
God had at last spoken ‘ in ’ One who was not only 
nropheb but Son (He 1^* ^). This distinction of the 
New Covenant is emphasized most by St. John, 
but it is also expressed unequivocally by St. Paul, 
and Ep. to Hebrews, and the Synoptic Gospels refer 
to it sufficiently to confirm the evidence of the 
Fourth Gospel that the principle underlying it was 
brought out by our Lord Himself. 

We may take two passages of St. John as typical 
of a great number of others: Jn * No man hath 
seen God at any time: God only-begotten [reading 
fiopoyev^s Beds with J^BCL, etc., Tregelles,Weiss, WIl, 
RVm] who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him ’; and 1‘ If yo had known me, ye 
would have known my Father also : from henceforth 
ye know him, and have seen him. Philip saith 
unto him. Lord, show us the Father, and it sufliceth 
us. Jesus saith unto him. Have I been so long 
time with you, and do.st thou not know me, Philip? 
he that hath seen me hath seen the Father : how 
sayest thou. Show us the Father? Believest thou 
not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me? 
the words that I say unto you, I speak not from 
myself: but the Father, abiding in me, dooth his 
works. Believe me that I am in the Father, and 
the Father in me: or else believe me for the very 
works* sake.* 

Theae pas.sagcs might be said to he a compendium of a 
groat part of the Gospel, and we may add the Epp. of Jn. This 
will appear from observing the number of parallels which exist 
for almost every clause. ‘No man hath seen ... he hath 
derlured,’ * he that hath seen me hath seen ’ ; cf. 338 637 O'*® 
13'“® 1684 1 Jn ii-;» ‘Who is in the bosom of the 

Father,’ ‘1 in tlie Father, and the Father in me’; cf. 8 *® 103® 
1420 1032 1721 - 28 . ‘Not from myself’; cf. 61® 7*® 8 ® 12^. 

* Doeth his works ’; cf. 434 619 - 21 . M 94 174 . 

St. Paul does not enlarge upon this a.spect of 
the Tnoaination of the Son to the same extent 
as St. John. Still, he expresses it quite unam- 
biguou.sly wlien he describes Him as cIklov toO Beov 
rov dopdrov (Col P«), a term which he had used in 
an earlier Ej.istle (2 Co 4'*) in such a M’ay as to 
sliow that t)ie conception Avas even at that date 
fully estahlished. It is also iin])]ied in the popipy 
Beov inrdpxwp of Ph 2'’. The fulne.ss of the revelation 
made througli Clirist is the subject of 1 Co 1®® 6s 
^ep'/jOrj (TOfpla ijpup dirb BeoO (cf. 1*-^ XpLCTTbp Beov Sdpafxip 
Kal Beov aoeplap ; also 2®- '^), Eph 1® *®, Col 2® ip <p 


elalp irdpTcs ol Brjaavpol r^s <ro<pias Kal ypuxrecjs dirJ- 

KplKpOl. 

In close agreement with the language of St. 
Paul is He H WP diradyaopa ttjs SS^tjs Kal 
TTjs vTTOffTdaem aiVroO. On the exact force of these 
expressions (which are parallel to if not suggested 
by Wis 7"^-) see Westcott, etc., ad loc. The pur- 

1 )ort of them is that Christ, visible and active, 
irought homo to the sight and minds of men the 
es.sential nature of God. This is an expansion in 
a more ‘ ontological * or * metaphysical ’ sense of 
the opening words of the Epistle. This sense is 
too deejdy ingrained in the language of NT to be 
eliminated. 

Although, as has been said, it is the more 
theological writers who lay the greatest stress 
ujpon this aspect of the Son as revealing the 
Father, there is one conspicuous passage of the 
Synoptics in which it is clearly implied. The 
verse Mt 11 ^, with its very close parallel in Lk 
10 ^^ (both passages should he taken with their full 
context), is in form so like the characteristic say¬ 
ings of Christ; it fits into and interprets such a 
number of other passages (Mt 16^®, Mk 2 ^® 4^^ 9^ 
etc.), and, while in remarkable agreement with the 
general verdict of the primitive Church, stands so 
apart from the particular tendencies of the Synoptic 
Gospels that it would he wanton to doubt its 
genuineness. To make the picture of Chri.^t on 
earth consistent, we need to see in it not merely 
the beneficent Teacher, hut the Son of God, as this 
name is understood by the writers of deepest in¬ 
sight. 

(ii.) The Revelation through the Ilohj Ghost. 
— If we look at the Fourth Gospel from another 
point of view, we shall find it dominated by the 
consciousness of a double revelation. That through 
the Incarnate Son of which we have just been 
speaking is one ; that through the Holy Glio.st 
is the other. Looking back over the space of time 
that had elapsed since the Ascension, tlie writer 
sees that a great force has been at work in the 
Church, the effect of which he regards as a direc t 
fulfilment of prophecies by our Lord Himself 
before IIis departure. A second * Advocate * 
{* Comforter * A V, BV) was to come after He was 
gone. It was to be a dispensation like His own, 
and was to he characterized by a like dissemina¬ 
tion of truth, not so much wholly new truth as a 
revival and reinvigorating in the minds of the 
apostles and others who came within its range of 
truth already taught by Himself: ‘Tliese things 
have I spoken unto you, while yet abiding with 
you. But the Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, 
whom the Father hath sent in my name, he shall 
teach you all things, and bring to your remem¬ 
brance all that I said unto you.* , . . ‘ Howbeit 
when ho, the Spirit of trutli, is come, he shall guide 
you unto all the truth : for he shall not speak 
irom himself; hut what things soever ho shall 
hear, tlieso shall he speak : and he shall declare 
unto you the things that are to come. He shall 
glorify me : for he shall take of mine, and shall 
declare it unto you. All things that the Father 
hath are mine : therefore said I, that he taketh of 
mine, and shall declare it unto you * (Jn 14“* ^ 
Igis-iB). There is an accent about all the pas.sages 
in which the writer refers to this subject which is 
far more like the accent of real experience than 
a product of pure reflection without concrete ex¬ 
perience behind it. The writings of the Fourth 
Evangelist contain no express reference to the 
Day of Pentecost and the history recorded in the 
Acts, but they contain a number of allusions which 
are well explained by that history. St. Luke in 
like manner has no express mention of the Para¬ 
clete, but both his Gospel and the Acts bear fre¬ 
quent testimony to the work of the Paraclete 
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under Hia other name, the Holy Spirit. Here as 
in the Fourth Gospel we have a historical retro- 
Bpect of facts and impressions recalled after a 
considerable lapse of time, but in the Epn. of St. 
Paul we are in the midst of the events, ana we are 
allowed to see into the inner mind of one of the 
leading actors in them. From the language of St. 
Paul we may learn what is meant by being 
* taught all things and having all things Drought 
to remembrance,’ or rather as he had not been an 
immediate disciple of Christ we are enabled to 
understand the irXrjpocpopla with which he spoke. 
Ue certainly felt that the Gospel which he preached 
had its source outside himselr. Nowhere, perhaps, 
does this come out more clearly than in the first of 
all his Epistles. Writing to the Thessalonians he 
says, ‘ For this cause we also thank God without 
ceasing, that when ye received from us the word 
of the message, even the word of God, ye accepted 
it not as the word of men, hut^ as it is in truth, the 
word of God, which also worketh in you that 
believe ’ (1 Th 2 ^^). This is the central principle of 
the apostolic preaching. It is the * demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power ’ of which he speaks else¬ 
where (1 Co 2 “*). And the substance of the preach¬ 
ing is just the now revelation about God and 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, and their united work 
for the salvation of men. ‘ Things whicli eye saw 
not and ear heard not . . . unto us God revealed 
them through the Snirit: for the Spirit searcheth 
all things, yea, the deep things of God ’ (1 Co 2®* 

Thus the method of divine revelation in the NT 
is very similar to that in OT. It is brought about 
through the action of the Holy Spirit upon certain 
selected instruments, with just the dinerence on 
which stress is laid in Ep. to Hebrews, that whereas, 
under tlie Old Covenant, God had spoken in and 
through the prophets, under the Now He spoke 
‘ in * and through the Son, and those expressly 
chosen and trained by the Son. 

LirKRATURR. — On the traininjf of the apostles to be tl)e 
vehicles of the new revelation, see Latham, Pastier Pastorutti 
(Oambridpe, 1890). llelcrenco may also bo made to the 
liampton Lectures for 1893 on * Inspiration,’ and other works on 
the same subject. 

3. DISTINCTIONS IN TUE GODHEAD.—In the 
previous se(!tions of this article we have had 
gradually to discriminate between the operation 
and functions of what we now call the dillerent 
‘ Persons ’ in the Godhead. At the time of which 
we are speaking (the period covered by NT) 
there was no sucli conception in tlie general mind 
as that of ‘personality.^ 'Phe term ‘person’ was 
just coming into use through the tlefiniiig infiuence 
of Homan Law acting upon popular language (the 
distinction of persona and res appears to have 
come in during the 1st cent. B.C., shortly before 
the time of Cicero). Hut a long process had to be 
gone through before the idea of personality ac¬ 
quired an exact connotation ; and that process was 
to a large extent involved in the theological con¬ 
troversies on the subject of the Trinity, the result 
of which was the formulated doctrine of Three 
Persons in One God, as wo have it in what is 
commonly known as the Athanasian Creed. 

It would be an anachronism to expect a defini¬ 
tion of the doctrine in NT. And yet the doctrine 
is really a working out of data contained in NT. 
It is a rendering of these data intelligible to the 
consciousness as part of a reasoned and formulated 
whole. The Christian theologian is well aware 
that the only expression possible to him is approxi¬ 
mate; he applies to the whole construction the 
dictum of St. Augustine ; he says what he says, non 
ut illud dic.eretur sed ne taceretur {De Trin. v. 9). 
But he is almost compelled to say something, and 
the deliberate judgment of the Church has been 
that he is warranted in saying so much as he does. 
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In any critical study of that which we call ^ 
anticipation the doctrine of the Trinity in the NT, 
the starting-point must undoubtedly be the bene¬ 
diction in 2 Co ‘ The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.’ In this 
verse we have an utterance ot the mind of the 
apostle, which he knows will find an echo in the 
minds of his readers at a fixed point in time and 
place, probably about twenty-six and in any case 
not more than twenty-eight years after the Ascen¬ 
sion. We are left to draw our conclusions as to the 
belief of the Church at this time. It is, of course, 
true that the object of the passage is not dogmatic. 
If it had been, its significance would have been 
less. It is not the expounding of any new doctrine. 
It is not even the expounding of doctrine at all. 
It is only an invocation of blessing. Hut the 
peculiar form which this invocation takes, points 
to much previous preparation in thought and 
teaching; it points to a settled, and wo are obliged 
to think, uncontested belief, common alike to the 
writer and his readers. 

The peculiarity of the belief consi.sts in the re¬ 
markable way in which a group of spiritual bless¬ 
ings, such as man is accustomed to look for di¬ 
rectly from God, is not referred to the Godhead 
conceived singly as a Monad, but distributively as 
Three, and yet Three so bracketed together as to 
bo at the same time One. No graduated interpre¬ 
tation of the Three Names is possible. If it were, 
we should have Heings who were not Man and yet 
not wholly God. In the Arian Controversy an 
attemi)t was made to establish t his interpretation ; 
but it utterly and hopelessly failed. 

The other alternative reniain.s, that St. Paul and 
the Church of his day thought of the Supremo 
Source of spiritual blessing as not single but 
threefold—threefold in essence, and not merely in 
a manner of speech. How did he con.e to think 
thus? How was it that a Church so far from the 
centre of things and at so early a date was pre¬ 
pared to receive without (pie,stiou an assumption 
which to us seems to make such large demands 
upon the intellect ? 

It was certainly not a matter of course. We 
have seen that there was a certain tendency to 
hypostatize tho Word of God, the Wisdom of God, 
the Spirit of God, even the Glory of God. The 
Messiah was thought of as more than human if 
less than in the full sense divine. Hut all these 
conceptions were Iluid and tentative. Jewish 
theology had no fixed and settled belief in regard to 
them. Even if we add to OT the other writings 
current at this period, Apoerypha and Fseudepi- 
grapha, tho J ewish Apocalypses and the Sayings 
traditionally handed down of the oldest Habbis, 
still we should not find anything to suggest a 
combination of tho three terms handled with the 
precision with which St. Paul handled them. 

One passage there is which would abundantly 
account for St. Paul’s language if we could accept 
it as historical. That is the command to the 
apostles at the end of the first Gospel to go and 
baptize all nations ‘ into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’ (Mt 28^*). 
This belongs to a comparatively late and suspected 
part of the Gospel. Hut one tradition may bo later 
than another and more limited in circulation, and 
yet not be any less authentic. Now, the Didachi 
shows us that we no sooner cross the frontier of 
the apostolic age than avo find baptism into the 
Threefold Name in full possession oi the field (Did, 
vii. 1 , 3). The tradition is continuous. It is 
taken up by Justin (Apol. i. 61), and TertuUian 
expressly tells us that the person baptized was 
dipped tliree times in recognition of the Threefold 
Name (Prax, 26). The practice, then, is at least 
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▼ery old. And it is no sli^dit confirmation of the 
Btatenient in the first Gospel that if it were true 
it would 8 upj»ly just tl»e exi)lanation that we want 
at once of the established rite and of St. Paul’s 
lan^jjuage. In any case mo seem compelled to 
assume that there was some foundation for both in 
the teaching of our Lord Himself. If tliere u'as 
not, at what point in tlie six-and-Uventy years 
can the usage (doctrinal or liturgical) have been 
introduced in a manner so authoritative as to 
impose it upon St. J’aul and tlie Cliurehes of his 
founding ? VVe may ^p-eatly doubt if any satis¬ 
factory ansM'er can be given to this question. 

On the other hand, tlie moment >ve assume that 
our Lord did really give this allejjed command, and 
that Ho really did i)rcpare for it by some corre¬ 
sponding teaching, a number of otlier facts are 
accounted for. We find the very tcachiii<j of 
which we are in searcli in many places of the Last 
Discourse as recorded by St. John (Jn 14 ^®-IS-** 
JQ 7 .10. la. ^nd M'ith such teaching in the back- 
Lo’oiind a variety of phenomena in St. Paul’s Epp. 
fall into their place which would otherwise be 
very intractable. 

(i.) The Fdihcr avd the Son, —The Epistle 
(2 Co) ends Avith a tri^de benediction, and it begins 
Avith a double benediction. ‘(irace and p(‘ace * 
are invoked upon tho Corinthian Christians ‘from 
God our Eather, and from tho Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
We observe here tiio same sort of bracketing of 
the tAvo Divine Names as in tho case of the Three. 
Although there is a di.stinction of names, and 
although there may be a certain distinction and 
special distribution of function, the source of 
spiritual blessing is in its essence One. 

The fact that there is this alternation Avithin 
the same Epistle of the Tavo names and the Three, 
shows that tiie one expression is in no Avay incon¬ 
sistent Avith the other. A like altematiou is 
found side by side in several other of St. Paul’s 
Epi.stlea. For instance, in 1 Co Pi**'*^ Ave have the 
Triad : Lord, God, Siurit; in 1 Co 1 * and 8 ® Ave 
have (in the latter passage very exiiressly) the 
Duad: God [the (our) Father] and Lord [Jesus 
Christ]. In like manner, in Uo we have 

the Triad, though not formally draAvn out, just as 
clearly presupj)osed as in vv.®*’®“ (cf. V etc.) Ave 
have the Duad ; and a like relation a]U)oars in 
Eph 2 ^® 32-8.14-17 44-6 518 - 5(0 compared Avitli 

04 ff. 58 (J6. 28 ^ 

Nor is this alternation confined to the Pauline 
Epistles. It is seen again in 1 P 413-1* by the 
side of pi-ai 2» 318-18.20-22 etc.; and it is as con¬ 
spicuous in 1 Jn 5 ^'® compared Avith the general 
tenor of the F’p., Avhicli is constantly setting ‘ the 
Eather’ and ‘the (His) Son’ over-against each 
other. We may also compare Jiuic'®-*^ Avith 
1 . 4 . 24 . 28 , « 02«-2y 38. 0. 12. 18 . 21. 22 'vvitll 5 ®’^^ 

7 ®'^’ etc. And avc are further reminded that in the 
Didarfd baptism in tho name of the Eather, Son, 
and Holy S[)irit is spoken of almost in the same 
breath ^^itll bajdism in the name of Christ (/>«/. 
vii. 1 , 3 and ix. . 7 ). 

There is thus an easy transition from the one 
AA^ay of speaking to tlie other. There is really a 
threefold usage. The auostlcs and early Christians 
generally speak of Goa, of God the Father, and 
God the Son, of God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, acc(u*ding to tlie context and the particular 
purpose Avitli Avhich they are Avritiug ; hut the 
three modes of expression, so far from being 
mutually exclusive, are, in fjict, closely connected 
and correlated. And it is noticeable, that Avliile 
there is this free and natural interchange of the 
three terms, no fourth term is ever added to the 
three as at all upon the same footing, ’fhe mental 
bracketing of Avbicli Ave have si)oken anpears to 
subsist throughout. The usage, although it is in 


some resj)ects Avide and varied, is yet in others 
strictly circumscribed, and is regulated by fixed 
laAvs. When Ave look into it more closely aa c seem 
to become aware of a gradual development and 
expansion, if not in the original presentation of 
the rloetrine, yet in tlie order in Avhich tho different 
parts of it—.so to speak—become consciously and 
definitely realized by the ai)ostlea and first dis¬ 
ciples. If (as Ave have seen reason to think) they 
had received fuller teaching on the subject directly 
from the Lord Himself than is contained in our 
extant Go.spels, this did not prevent them from 
gras{)ing the truth only by degrees, and the very 
graduahiess witli Avhich it Avas grasped Avould 
account for some of the first statements being lost 
to us. It is the later teaching of events calling 
tlie earlier teaching to remembrance (Jn 
Avhieh has preserved for us .so mucli of this as yve 
Iiave. It is a matter of common experience that 
there are lessons latent in the mine! Avhich only 
become vividly realized Avhen .sometliing occurs to 
bring them home, or when the logic of thought 
naturally readies them. 

In the case of the ajiostlcs the logic of thought 
.started from Christ, the Incarnate Christ, Avliom 
they had seen Avith tlieir eye.s, and their hands had 
han<lled in tlie fiay.s of His llesh. If Christ AA\as 
God, then it Ava.s certain that there must he in 
the Godhead some such distinction as that Avhich 
Ave call personal ; the attributes of personality at- 
taclied to Him as unmistakably as to the apostles 
themselves. And if beneath these there lay a 
substratum of unity Avith tlie FoAver Avhich ruled 
the heavens, that unity must still be such as 
admitted of personal distinction. 

Tho language Avhich the apostles use is thor¬ 
oughly accounted for by the evidence of their OAvn 
sense.s, taken Avith the utterances of Jesus Uini.self. 
Tlie keyAvord Avliich is constantly upon His lips is 
the name ‘Father’ Avith its correlative ‘Son.’ 
These terms establi.shed thein.sch^es from the very 
first in tlie Christian consciousne.ss as the true 
expression of the mutual relation. Tliat they 
must have done so anpears from the fundamental 
place Avhich they haa in the theologj^ of St. Paul, 
in spite of all the independence Avhich he claims 
for its origin. No better argument exists for the 
vioAv that at tho time AAdien he Avrote his extant 
Epistles ho had already some form of evangelic 
document before him. In any case lie must have 
been familiar Avith an extremely solid and unani¬ 
mous tradition. To that tradition it is not too 
much to say that all Christian speculation on the 
Avider relations of the Godhead goes back. The 
central point in all subsequent argument is the 
relation of ‘ Father’ and ‘ Son.’ And the difi’erence 
Avliich in all ages lias marked off a loyal from a 
ili.sloyal interpretation of the data of C’hristianity 
has been this, that the one insisted upon a real 
Fatherhood and a real Sonship, Avhicli the other 
has attempted to explain aAA'ay. This Avas the 
principle at i.ssue in the Arian ControA'ersy. And 
there lias probably never been a controversy 
argued out more thoroughly or Avith a more abund¬ 
ant expenditure of both intellectual and moral 
force. The outcome of it AA'as the definite and 
triumphant affirm at ion of the position that the 
Father is essentially Father and the Son essentially 
Son. The most abstruse clauses in the Athanasian 
Creed are nothing but the emphatic assertion and 
the systematic safeguarding oi this. 

(ii.) The Uohj Sjnrit. — In framing their doc¬ 
trine of the Holy Spirit, as in framing tlieir doc¬ 
trine of the Son, tne apostles had before their 
minds a definite series of facts. There AAas a 
certain group of phenomena Avhich they consi.st- 
ently referred to the action of the Spirit. The 
phenomena of AA'hat Ave call ‘inspiration,* the 
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divine influence of which they were conscious in 
preaching and teaching; the special and remarkable 
* gifts * (xa/)l<r/4ara) which distinguished in an emi¬ 
nent degree the first generations of Christians ; 
and, generally speaking, the felt communion of the 
human spirit with the divine, were regarded by 
them as manifestations of the activity of the Holy 
Ghost. If we road the three chs. 1 Co 12-14 we 
see that St. Paul felt himself to be in the midst 
of such activi^; and there are many other allusions 
to it. The Early Church appears to have dated 
the energies at work within it in a special sense 
from the first Pentecost after the Ascension. They 
called this an ‘outpouring* of the Holy Ghost, 
seeing in it a fulfilment of prophecy (Ac 2^^* 

Tit 3^). 

But how was it that they came to speak of the 
work of the Holy Spirit as the work of o,persnn't 
That they did so appears not only from such 
incidental passages as Ko 8 ^®, 1 Co 12 ^^ Eph 4*®, but 
still more from tlic great Trinitarian texts 2 Co 13^*^ 
and Mt 28‘®, in which the Holy Ghost is placed 
on precisely the same footing as the Son and the 
Fatlier. We have seen that this can have been no 
momentary freak of language, but that it must 
have had a broad foundation in the consciousness 
of the apostolic Church. Between the fluid usage 
of contemporary Judaism and the fixed usage of 
the apostles and their successors there intervenes 
the teaching of Jesus. And it seems impossible 
not to refer to this the impulse which determined 
the direction of Christian thought upon the sub¬ 
ject. The fragments of that teaching which have 
oeen preserved for us in the Fourtli Gospel (Jn 
A 1Q7-14) seem to imply a yet fuller con¬ 
text which has been lost; but of themselves they 
are sufficient to warrant the faith which the Churcii 
has evidently held from the first, though as the 
centuries went on it was compelled to define it 
with increasing distinctness. 

There are two classes of passages in NT relating 
to the Holy Ghost. On the one hand, there are 
those of which wo have been speaking, where the 
Third Person (of later theology) is clearly distin¬ 
guished from the First and Second, and repre¬ 
sented as confronting them. And, on the other 
hand, there are passages in which the Third Person 
is as closely associated with the First and Second. 

The Spirit is repeatedly spoken of as the ‘ Spirit 
of God.' And the relations!)ip indicated by this 
phrase is explained in 1 Co as analogous to 
that of the spirit in man. ‘ For the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. 
For 'who among men knoweth the things of a 
man, save the spirit of the man which is in him ? 
even so the things of God none knoweth, save the 
Spirit of God.* But He who is thus described as 
the ‘ Spirit of God * is also described as the * Spirit 
of Chnat.' So notably in Ko 8 *^^* ‘ But ye are not 
in the flesh but in the Spirit, if so be that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you. But if any man hath 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. And if 
Christ is in you,* etc. Here ‘ Christ * takes up the 
‘Spirit of Christ,* and that, a^ain, takes up the 
‘ Spirit of God ’ (defined a little later as the ‘ Spirit 
of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead’) in 
such a way as to show that, at least for the 
purpose of the writer, the three terms are convert¬ 
ible. Nor is this the only place in which we read 
of the ‘Spirit of Christ* (cf. 1 P 1 ^^), or ‘ of Jesus’ 
(Ac 16“^ Kv), or ‘of Jesus Christ* (Ph P*), or ‘of 
[the] Sou* (Gal 4*’), or ‘of the Lord* ( = Christ, 
2 Co 3;7). 

Again, we have to remember that the concep¬ 
tion of the incarnate Christ is referred to the 
direct operation of the Holy Ghost (Lk 1^), and 
that His endowment with the fulness of divine 
power for His ministry is also dated from the 


descent of the Holy Ghost at His baptism. This is 
the ‘anointing with the Holy Ghost’ of Ac KP as 
the sequel to which He is ‘ full of the Holy Spirit’ 
(Lk 4^), and acts through the Holy Spirit (Mb 12 '^, 
Ac P, He 9^^); He also communicated the Holy 
Spirit to the apostles (J ii 20 -*). 

There is thus another side to the mystery of the 
Triune God. Although in one sense Three, He is 
in another no less One. There is such a mutual 
interaction, such a fundamental unity, as prevents 
distinction from amounting to separation. The 
Three Persons are not three individuals. There 
are not three Gods, but One God. 

This is the evident drift of the data which NT 
has handed down to us; and it is to these data 
that the later theology has sought to do justice. 
They find their most complete and ripest inter¬ 
pretation in the balanced clauses of the Quicumqiie. 
Those clauses are, no doubt, relative to the line of 
thought which leads up to them. Compared to 
some aspects of the biblical teaching, tlicy will 
appear secondary where this is primary. It is 
more important for the great mass of Christians to 
have it brought home to them that God is love, 
that the proor of His love is the incarnation and 
death of His Son, and that He does impart of His 
own righteousness to men, than that {e.g.) the Son 
is ‘not made nor created, but begotten.* But the 
significance of this latter proposition is that Christ 
is truly Son. And the ouestion whether Ho is 
truly or only figuratively Son is a vital q^uestion, 
as vital now as it was in the days of Niccea or 
Chalcedon. The question was (|uito sure to be 
raised, and, being raised, it has to be answered. 
The phrasing of the answer may vary with the 
philosophy of the time, but its substance cannot 
ue any other than that which has been so deliber¬ 
ately adopted and ratified. 

Literaturk.—N o considerable monograph on the doctrine of 
Ood as Triune has appeared since Bivur’s Die chrlstliche Lehre 
von der DreiMnigkeit u. Memchwerdung GoLee^ 3 vole., 
Tubingen, 1841-1843, and O. A. Mcior, Die Lehre von der 
Trinitiit in ihrer hUtorischen Entwickelung^ 2 vols., Hamburg 
u. Gotha, 1844. A thorough discussion of the beginnings of 
the doctrine in English is still a desuleratvm. There is an 
instructive chapter on the Holy Spirit In Milligan, The Ascen¬ 
sion of Our Lord (1892), pp. 100-220. [The literature on the 
previous sections of this art. has been given under each section]. 

W. Sanday. 

GOD. CHILDREN (SONS, DAUGHTERS) OP, are 

biblical phrases for near and blessed relations to 
God, but used with various applications and mean¬ 
ings. In NT the words ‘children ’ (r^Kya) and ‘ sons’ 
(viol) are distinguishable in meaning ; the former, 
in which the idea of origin is most prominent, is 
the favourite expre.s.sion of St. John ; while the 
latter, emphasizing ratlier the notion of relation and 
privilege, is the one used by St. Paul. But even 
in NT the distinction is not an absolute one ; and 
in OT, though both ideas are found, the words are 
not definitely marked olF. 

It is therefore advisable to consider both phrases 
together, while marking^ their various shades of 
meaning; and their significance may best be under¬ 
stood by examining the places whore they occur, as 
nearly as p^ossible in their historical order. 

A. IN THE OT.—In OT this cannot he done 
with certainty, because of the doubts and dificr- 
encca of opinion among scholars os to the dates of 
many of its books. But a pretty sure starting- 
point can bo found in the Bk. of Hosea, tlie date of 
which, in the reign of Jeroboam ii. of Israel, is 
universally admitted. In this prophecy the relation 
of Israel to God is depicted, first, as that of a wife 
to her husband (chs. 1-3). This describes the nation 
or land as a whole, and individual Israelites are 
represented as her children, who as born to God 
are children of God. Die unfaithful wife is re- 

udiated ( 2 ‘^); but wlien led to repentance, as 

escribed in that parable ( 2 ®'“), so wonderfully 
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parallel to our Lord’s of the Prodigal Son, she 
again obtains mercy, and is once more the people 
of God (2'* “). In anticipation of that blessed 
restoration, it had been declared (P") that the 
children of Israel would be called ‘sons of the 
living God.* Tliey are so named as bom of her 
whose husband is J", i.e. who is in covenant with 
God. 

So, when the same figure of the conjugal relation 
of God to Israel is used liy K/k, the actual children 
of the nation are called God’s children for the same 
reason (Ezk ‘thy sons and thy daughters 

whom tliou hast borne unto me . . . my children,* 
23^^ ‘their sons whom tliey bare unto me’). In 
these and similar passages, the notion of birth or 
origin is evidently the prominent one ; and in Ezk 
lC-‘, though the Ileb. word is ‘sons ’ as in the pre¬ 
ceding verse, the LXX like the EV have rendered 
it by T^Kva, ‘ children.’ As thus conceived, to be 
chilaren of God is the same thing as to be born 
members of the nation or community that is in 
covenant with God. This notion of being God’s 
children may probably bo trace<l in the words of 
the IMinrisees to Jesus, ‘ We were not born of 
fornication; we have one Father, even God’ (.In 
8 ‘^), i.e. we are members of a people in covenant 
with God and true to him. 

But Ilosea also gives another conception of 
Israel’s relation to God in IP ‘ When Israel was a 
child, then 1 loved him, and called ni}' son out of 
Egypt.* With this must be taken Ex where 

God says to Phar.aoh, ‘ Isr. is my son, my firstborn : 
and 1 have said unto thec. Let my son go that he 
may serve mo; and thou hast refused to let him 
go ; beliold, I will slay thy son, thy firstborn.* 
Here ‘ my son*=‘my people* in God’s previous 
words to Moses ; and there is no emphasis on the 
idea of birth or origin; for ‘firstborn* evidently 
conveys the notion simply of most precious or 
beloveil, as in Zee 12'^ It is the relation of Israel 
to God, and the value God j>uts on him, that is 
indicated : and so ajmropviately ‘ son,* not * child,* 
is the word employed. The context that follows 
in llos IP- shows that fatherly training and teach¬ 
ing are included in the notion, .and in ® fatherly 
pity and love. But throughout it is the jjcople as 
a whole that is here called God’s .son. The relation 
that was before depicted as that of a wife to her 
husband, is now spoken of as that of a son to his 
father. 

These two figures are still more closely connected 
in the first great discourse of Jer (chs. 2. 3), where 
the fundamental idea is that Israel has been J"’s 
unfaithful wife, while yet on her repentance slie is 
invited to say, ‘ My father, thou art the guide (or 
comj)anion) of my youth ’ (Jer 3^). The phrase, 

‘ guide, companion, or friend of youth,* is used in 
I*r 2^"^ for a husband, and prob. that is its signifi¬ 
cance also in Jer 3'*; and the employment of the 
word.s ‘ my father,’ as i)arallel, is not unnatur.al in 
a state of society when the head of the house stood 
almost in the same relation to his wife as to his 
children. In Jer 3'^ ‘ Beturn, 0 backsliding chil¬ 
dren, saith the Lord, for 1 am a husband unto 
you : and I will take you one of a city, and two 
of a family, and I will bring you to Zion,* we 
have the people as a whole viewed as J"*s wife, and 
its members as his children ; and so also in vv.^*^- 
20 . 22 ^ But hero the Israelites are called children of 
God, not, os in Hos and Ezk, simply as born of the 
neople which is J'^’s wife, but as talveii by him one 
by one, and returning to him with personal re¬ 
pentance. The idea of physical origin has pa.s.sed 
away, and the notions connected with sonship seem 
to be mainly divine pardon, protection, and in¬ 
heritance. 

This whole passage also shows how the figure of 
God’s marriage to Israel served an important pur- 

pose, in elevating the notion of the relationship 
from a merely physical to a moral and spiritual 
one. The heathen peoples, esp. in the Semitic race, 
conceived themselves as children of the deity in a 
grossly physical sense, as appears even here (Jer 2*^ 

‘ which say to a stock. Thou art my father ; and 
to a stone. Thou hast begotten me ’). The conjugal 
relation,as founded,not on nature,but on a covenant 
of love, involving duties and responsibilities, gave 
a foundation for tlie moral appeals of the prophets, 
and made possible such a transition as M-e see in 
Jeremiah’s teaching, to a higher view of sonship to 
God as an individual privilege. 

A similar and perhaps more direct transition, 
from the collective to the individu.al relation, is 
made in Dt IB ‘Ye are the children of (lit. sons to) 
the Lord your God . . .,* v.^ ‘ P'or thou art an holy 
people unto the Lord thy God, and the Lord hath 
chosen thee to be a peculiar people {i.e. a people of 
his own possession), above ail peoples that are on 
the face of the earth.* Here sonship is ascribed to 
the Israelites individuall}'^ on the ground that the 
people as a whole is holy, i.e. separated to God 
by his special choice of them to be his own 
possession (see Ex 19®- ®). ’J’lic notion of birth or 
origin is here entirely absent, and that of i)rivilege 
and corresponding duty is the one conveyed by tlie 
name ‘ sons of God.’ 

I)t also contains a passage remarkably rich in 
ref. to the sonship of Isr. in the song ascribed to 
Moses in ch. 32. Here God is called the people’s 
Father because he bought, made, and established it 
(vv.« i®), begat, gave birth to (v.^*^), led .and nourished 
it (yv.^^*^^). The.se expressions refer to the divine 
action in forming Israel into a nation by delivering 
it from Egyi)t and training it in the wilderness. 

On the ground of this, the individual Israelites are 
called ‘ids sons and his daughters’ (v.^^), ‘children’ 
(v.2<^); and they arc blamed for their provocation. 
But it is indicated that they who deal corruptly 
with God are not his cldklren (v.®), and that God 
will take others to be his people so as to provoke 
them to jealousy (v.^’), while the nations are called 
to rejoice with (or as b(dng) his peojjle (v."*^). Here 
we see distinctly a inor.al signilicance attached to 
the title ‘sons’ or ‘children of God.’ Though it 
belongs properly to Israelites, it is forfeited by 
them if they are not faithful to God, and it m.ay 
be given to men of other nations as well. Hence 
it is sometimes given specially to the godly, as in 

I*s 73^® ‘the generation of thy chihlren ’; Fr 14^ 

‘ In the fear oi the l.iord is strong confidence ; and 
hi.s children shall have a place of refuge.* See also 
the comparison in l*s 103’^. On the other hand, the 
privilege is ascribed to Gentiles, cspcci.ally in the 
prophecies of their calling in the later book of 
I.saiah. God still calls Israelites ‘my sons’ (Is 
45*^), bcc.ause they arc son.s of Zion (49^^), who has 
been married to .1" though put away for a time 
{50‘ and 54). But she is to receive chilaren of whom 
she shall say, ‘ Who hath borne me these ? ’ (49“^), 
i.e. God anu his Churclv are to have people from 
among the Gentiles sharing the blessings of Israel 
and enhancing her glory. Or, if those unexpected 
children are merely the exiled and forgotten 
Israelites, their sonship is now entirely independent 
of physic.al descent. ‘ For,* they say, ‘ tliou art 
our Father, though Abraham knoweth ns not, and 
Israel doth not aclvuowledge us : thou, 0 Lord, art 
our Father ; our Redeemer from everlasting is thy 
name ’ (Is 63^®, cf. 64® 65^ 66^®'^'). Even if sonship 
is not here directly extended to the Gentiles, the 
principle is laid down which implies that. But it 

IS not on the ground of nature or creation that Hiis 
is done, but expressly on that of redemption and 
grace, only a redemption not merely external and 
national, lilce that of Israel from Egypt, but spiritnal 
and therefore universal. 
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In Mai 1®, J", appealing specially to the jiriests, 
calls himself a father and a master, as looking for 
the honour and fear given to earthly fathers and 
masters. In ch. 2 ^® the prophet asks, ‘ Have we not 
all one Father ? hatli not one God created us ? ’ as a 
basis for a rebuke to the Jews for marrying heathen 
wives, v.^^ ‘Judah hath profaned the holiness of 
the Lord which he lovetii, and hath married the 
daughter of a strange god.’ Here plainly the 
fatherhood is not conceived as extending to all 
men, and the creation spoken of is the formation 
of Israel as a nation, as in Is 43^ 44^ and elsewhere. 
In the time of Malachi it was necessary to insist 
on the separation of the restored Jewish community 
from the surrounding idolaters, and ho makes no 
mention of the calling of the Gentiles. Hut he 
indicates (ch. 3^®* that the true children of God 
are they that fear him, of whom the Lord says, ‘ I 
will spare them as a man spareth his own son that 
serveth him.’ 

Thus the OT affords a rich variety of statements 
about sonsliip to God as ascribed to men, which 
seem to exhibit successive stages in a development 
and elevation of the idea. ( 1 ) From the first it ap¬ 
pears to bo raised above the gross physical notion by 
the conception of it as origin from the people that 
is married to J". Then (2) it is conceived as being 
members of the people that J" has created as his 
son; ( 3 ) as being taught and trained by J’’ as a 
father; and (4) as not constituted by mere natural 
descent, but by the fear of the Lord, and so possible 
for those who are not by birth members of the 
people of Israel. 

Before proceKling to consider how this line of teaching is 
couiplftecl hy Cliriat and his apostles, it will he proper to refer 
to a few passages in OT \Nhere tlie tiaino ‘sons of Ood’ is given 
apparently to superhuman hcifiga. In Job 387^ where J" 
challenges Job for ignorance of his wonderful works, he describes 
the creation of the world as being, ‘ Wiien the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of Cod shouted for joy.' The 
parallel seems to he similar to the usage by which the hosts of 
Cod denote sometimes the stars and sometimes the angels : and 
since in Job lO and Satan, undoubtedly conceived as a super¬ 
human spirit, is described as presenting himself among the 
sons of God, It is probable that in all these places the name is 
given to angels, and is used to indicate their nature, as the more 
common name 'angels’ still retained its original reference to 
their office os messengers of God. It would indicate beings akin 
to God as being spiritual and superhuman, though derived from 
and inferior to the Creator. They are also called his ' holy ones ’ 
(Dt 332 , Ts 89®), and his ‘ hosts' (Ps IO 321 etc.). In Ps 29t and 89® 
‘ sons of the mighty' should prob. be rendered ' sons of God ’ or 
‘ of gods,’ but it is not a usual form of the name when used of 
the true Ooel. The phrase is sometimes used in the way in 
which in Ileb.* son of man ’ is simply ‘man,’ ‘son of oir = fruitful, 
* sons of flamesparks ; and as in early times the Israelites did 
not doubt the existence of the deities of the nations around them, 
they called them gods {c.g. Ex 15^1), w’hich w'os afterwards 
softened into ‘ sons of God,’ or ‘ of gods’ (Ps 89®), and then into 
‘angels of God ' (as in LXX Ps 977- V). 

The i)ass.age in Gn has boon variously understood from 
very early times, and no interpretation is free from difficulty, 
hut nioilern scholarship inclines to the view that by ‘sons of 
God ’ are meant angels. 

In Ps 831-® ‘sons of the Most High’ Is synonymous with 
•gods,' and is applied to rulers and judges in the congrej^ation 
of God 08 invested by him with power, and called to rule 111 bis 
name. 

B. IN THE NT.—As the Bible contcains no dis¬ 
tinct doctrine about angels, it is impossible to form 
any definite concention of the relation implied in the 
name ‘ sons of God ’ given to them in OT, esp. as the 
usage is not followed out in NT, where in the Ep, to 
Hebrews it is denied that God ever gave tJie name 
‘my son’ personally to any of the angels, that 
being the more excellent name obtained by him 
who is the efiulgence of God’s glory and the very 
image of his substance (Ho 1 ®'®). 

1 . The Teaching of Jesus.— While keeping 
silence as to the sonship of angels, Jesus and his 
apostles have much to say as to the truth and 
blessedness of men being sons or children of God. 
In the teaching of our Lord himself the fatherhood 
of God occupies a very large place, and is far more 
fully exhibited than in OT. Jesus came to reveal 


God, and the name in which he summed up his 
disclosure of his character was ‘ the Father.* lie is 
the Father by way of eminence as being full of love, 
pity, and kindness, such as Jesus himself showed in 
liis own person. And this love extended to the 
most unworthy and sinful, and to Gentiles who 
were outside the commonwealth of Israel. Thus it 
is assumed in Christ’s teaching that the blessing of 
being sons of God is not limited to the Jewish 
nation, though that is nowhere expressly said, and 
though Jesus declares that such prayers as the 
Gentiles offer are not to be made by those who 
know God as their Father in heavf 3 ri (Mt 6 ^* ®). To 
be called sons of God is one of the blessings of the 
kingdom of God which he proclaimed, promised to 
its members, esp. as peace makers and as loving 
their enemies (Mt 6 *^' ^®-*«). As tliat kingdom is to 
be open to all nations (Mt 8 ^^), and to men simply 
as sinners (Mt 9^^' it is free to all or any to be 
sons of God, and in that aspect his Fatherhood 
may be called universal; he has a fatherly heart 
towards all men, loves and pities all, ana freely 
forgives the most sinful when they return to him. 
Tins is tlie lesson of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son (Lk 15), and it is a most gracious and blessed 
one. In order to be entitled to call God our Father 
we need no other warrant than tliat we are 
sinners, willing to confess our sin and ask his 
forgiven e.ss. 

The blessings of being sons of God acc. to Jesus’ 
teaching are forgiveness and gracious reception 
when we come to God as penitents ; the assurance 
that God will hear our prayers, and give us good 
things when we ask him (Mt 7^^); that ho cares for 
our welfare, and that we can trust him to provide 
for all our earthly needs, so that without anxiety 
about these wc may niaUe it our great aim to be 
like him (Mt ; the Spirit of our Father to 
speak in and through us wlien we are called to 
speak for Christ (Mt 10 ^^' ; and, finally, the full 

enjoyment of the kingdom (Lk 12 ^-, Mt ‘z5^^). 

Jesus always uses the term ‘sons,’ not ‘children,’ 
of God, thus directing onr attention to the nature 
of the relation rather than to the origination of 
it. His main teaching is that wo stand to God in 
a relationsliip in which we can trust him as loving 
us and caring for our soul’s welfare, and can speak 
to him with freedom and confidence. Plainly, too, 
this is a personal and individual relation. We have 
such privileges each for ourselves, and not merely 
as members of any nation or community. 

At the same time, Jesus teaches that this relation 
of sonship to God is connected with his own person, 
and to be enjoyed through him. He claimed for 
himself a peculiar soiishij), speaking of God as 
‘my Father’ in a way that, according to Jn 
exj) 0 sed him to a charge of blasphemy for making 
himself equal with God ; and he made our entering 
the kingdom of God depend on our not only calling 
liiin Lord, but doing the will of his Father in 
heaven (Mt ^-r^d that is the same as doing his 

words (id. He declared that no one knew the 

Father but the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
wills to reveal him (Mt ll'*^); and he revealed the 
Father, not only by his words, but by his whole 
character and life. Hence he invited the weary 
and heavy-laden to come to liim and learn of him, 
and this was his call in general to all who would 
enter the kingdom of God. He desired men to see 
in his own person and life what real sonship to 
God was, what childlike trust, what loving 
obedience, what zeal for his Father’s honour and 
patient submission to his will it involved, and what 
rest and peace it brought with it. Into this 
blessedness ho desires to bring men, and he recog¬ 
nizes those who will do the will of his Father m 
heaven as his brethren (Mt 12 ®®). They are sons 
of God through him and with him. Their follow- 
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ing him implies a renouncing' of earthly goo<ls and 
even of life itself, such as is impossible to man and 
possible only to God (Mk 10-’^). Hence to enter the 
kingdom of God requires a conversion and becoming 
as little children, which in Jn 3^* ® Jesus calls being 
begotten anew of tlie Sj>irit. 

Thus our Lord’s teaching about sonship to God, 
though it is entirely of a practical religious char¬ 
acter rallier tlian scientiiic and theological, yet 
involves as its basis two ideas that ho could not in 
his earthly life fully develop. One is that true 
sonship to God is a participation of his own unique 
relation to the Father, which is the archetype of all 
filial relationship to God, and the other is that it 
becomes ours through the impartation of a new life 
from (jod, in the strength of which we are enabled 
to renounce our own self-centred life. The former 
of these ideas is suggested by the fact that while 
Jesus habitually calls God his own Father, he as 
expressly calls those his brethren, whom he 
teaches to address God as ‘ our Father.* This 
shows that though he Jn 20^’) makes the distinc¬ 
tion between his own relation to God expressed in 
*my Father,’ and ours expressed by ‘your Father,’ 
he does not mean that God is our Father in a quite 
different sense from that in which he is his, for in 
that case we would be only nominally and not 
really his brethren ; but ho would intimate that 
while his Sonship is indeed unique as being original 
and absolutely i»eifect, we partake of it through 
him. But this could not bo fully explained as 
long as the truth about his owm person could not 
be clearly revealed. 

The otlier idea is implied in Jesus’ teaching that 
God’s sons are those wdio trust him and are like 
him, and that for us this implies a great change 
of mind and heart, a turning our back on our 
worldly selves, such as can be effected only under 
the inllueiice of a power from God. But this, too, 
could not be made plain till the coming of the 
Spirit, whom Jesus promised to complete his 
teaching. 

The outcome of that teaching is to be seen in 
the apostolic Kjustles, an<l in these wo find the 
former idea developed more especially by St. Paul 
and the latter by St. John. 

2 . The Teachixo of Paul.— St. Paul views 
Christianity chicily in its bearing on the personal 
relation between man and God. Aj»art from 
the salvation of Christ, that relation is that of 
a transgressor of the etomal moral law to the 
righteous Lawgiver and J udge, hence it is a state 
of condemnation and death. From that he is 
redeemed by the propitiation which consists in 
the obedience and sacrilice of Christ the Son of 
God. The truth that our Redeemer is God’s ow n 
beloved Son is repeatedly emphasized in connexion 
with his sacrilice os enhancing the love of (iod 
and the self-emptying grace of our Lord; and St. 
Paul undoiibtc‘<lly regarded Christ’s Sonship as not 
merely an ollieial or iMessianic, but a pre-existent 
and eternal relation to (iod. But in his view 
Jesus’ death is our redemption only in virtue of 
our being one with him in it by faith, so that by 
it we die to sin and to the law, and are freed from 
its curse. Since, then, we are redeemed from our 
natural state of condemnation as sinners by dying 
in and with the Son of God, who loved us and 
ave himself for us; since Ave live noAV only in 
im, our relation to God is henceforth the same 
as his, we are sons of God in Christ Jesus, bccau.so 
W faith, sealed in baptism, Ave have put on Christ 
(Gal 3^*-It has been (inestioned Avhether hero 
and in Ko G*, where St. Paul uses the limiting!?) pro¬ 
noun ‘as many as’ and the phrase ‘baptized into 
Christ,’ instead of the usual one ‘ baptized into the 
name of Christ,’ he refers to the outAvard rite of 
water baptism at all, and not rather to the inAvard 


Avasbing from sins by real union to the Saviour. 
Most commentators, hoAvever, consider that there 
is no reasonable doubt that by baptism into Christ 
he means the sacrament. But if this be so, the 
apostle certainly assumes that it Avas received in 
faith and scaled a real union to Christ, Avhich is 
the ground of our sonship. 

’The sonship of believers in Christ, St. Paul con¬ 
nects Avitli tlie OT vicAv of the Israelites being 
God’s sons in virtue of the covenant and promise 
to Abraham (Gal 3-’^), and he proceeds to explain 
the special privileges brought by Christ by com¬ 
paring the position of Israel under the laAV to that 
of children under age, who, though really sons 
and heirs, have nob practically more liberty than 
servants, but are under guardians and stcAvards 
by Avhom they are governed and their property is 
managed. So God’s children, before Christ came, 
being immature, Avere in subjection to Avhat St. Paul 
calls ‘the rudiments of the Avorld,* i.e. elementary 
teaching by precepts relating to outAvard things, 
such as meats, times, and seasons. But it is 
remarkable that the apostle speaks of the Gentiles 
also as in their heathen state having been under 
such rudiments (Gal so that we may infer 

that he recognized a certain divine training even 
of them, as elsewhere he speaks of them being a 
hiAv to themselves (Ko Ho vicAvs Christ’s 

coming and Avork both as giving sonship to those 
Avho Avere only servants, and also as giving full 
lilial rights to those Avho Avere children under ago. 
But not as if it Avere the former only to Gentiles 
and the latter to JeAvs as such; but that it Avas 
a real gift of sonship to all, whether JeAvs or 
Gentiles, Avho Avere without God ; and to all Avho 
were really seeking him, in Avhatever nation, 
though they might be very immature in their 
spiritual life, it Avas the bestoAval of the full 
privileges of sons of full age having free and direct 
access to God as their Father. This view is in 
aceordanee Avitli the highest conception attained 
in the OT, that in Deutero-Tsaiah from Avhic li and 
other prophetic Scriptures St. Paul quotes in his 
discussion of the relations between Israel and the 
Gentiles in Ko 9-11, 

In order to bring out the privilege of being 
made sons of God, St. Paul employs the notion of 
adoption as recognized in the Roman law. See 
Adoption. 

Among the privileges floAving from sonship in 
Christ ho mentions tlie bestoAval of the Spirit, as 
the Spirit of God’s Son, or of adoption, avIio cries 
in us, i.e. moA^es us to cry, ‘Abba, Father’ (Gal 4®, 
Ko 8’®), and Avith this is connected the access we 
have w’ith boldness to God as our Father (Eph 2^® 
3*^). Another benelit lloAving from sonship is the 
inheritance Avhich avo liave in and Avith Christ 
(Gal 3“®’“’'*4^, Ko 8^^). This means that the glory 
that is to bo revealed is as sure to us as if Ave 
bad a right to it in strict hiAv, and at the same 
time is the free gift of the Father’s love. In con¬ 
nexion Avith this St. Paul dcA^elops the idea that 
believers in Christ, though poor, alllicted, and per¬ 
secuted in this Avorld, yet really have the Messianic 
blessings promised in the OT as those of the 
kingdom of God, because they can rejoice in their 
tribulations, since these are means of their per¬ 
fection, and are inconsiderable in view of the 
promised glory (Ko 8^®'®®, 2 Co 4i®-5*). The 
further notion that afflictions are chasti.sement9 
sent by (iod in love, and for our real and truest 
good, is expressed in the Ep. to HehreAA\s (12*'*^) as a 
special blessing of God’s children more distinctly 
tlian in the Pauline Epistles. For St. Paul does 
not conceive our relation to God as that of young 
children needing discipline, but rather as that of 
sons of full ago in a relation of freedom and love 
to our heavenly Father. Hence he is not fond of 
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the expression children {jUvo.) unless when the 
form 01 his arffument from OT leads him to use 
it, as in llo So, too, he docs not use the 

idea of our hein" begotten anew of tlie Spirit to 
describe the beginning of Christian life; he con¬ 
ceives it rather as a new creation or a raising from 
death. In Tit 3® the word ‘ reg^eneration ’ is not the 
common expression for what is generally so c.alled, 
and it is not certain that it refeis to the new birth 
of individuals. 

3. The Teachino in Hehrews. — Here again 
the notion of children is more prominent than that 
of sons, and the idea in ch. 12 is the position of 
young children needing education and chastise¬ 
ment. This writer also has in view the beginning 
of the relation in a birth rather than in adoption, 
for lie calls God the Father of spirits in contrast 
with the fathers of our flesh (12“). It is unnatural 
to suppose that he meant by these words to teach 
the philosophical doctrine that men derive from 
their earthly parents only their bodies, and their 
spirits directly from God. Whether this be true 
or not, the idea of the writer was manifestly the 
religious one, that while our relation to our earthly 
parents is physical, our relation as children to 
God is spiritual. But that he does not conceive 
this relation as a universal one, is plain from the 
fact that he speaks of the possibility of being 
without chastisement, and so being bastards and 
not sons (v.**), here using the Pauline term for the 
relation. 

There is one utterance of St. Paul, in his speech 
at Athens (Ac where he says of all men as 

such that they are the olfspring {ylvos) of God, 
because he has made us with the purpose that 
we shall know him; he is not far from any one 
of us, since in him we live and move and have 
our being. This relation is clearly not the same 
as that which the apostle in liis Epistles ascribes 
to Christians when he says they are sons of God 
through faith in Jesus Christ. It does not include 
the blessings of freedom, of the spirit of adoption, 
or of being heirs of God. Hence, if this universal 
relation is to be called sonship, it must be clearly 
distinguished from that Christian sonship of which 
he speaks most frequently and most fully. But if 
it bo considered that St. J’aiil does not use the word 
‘sons’ {viol), but the more indefinite one ‘offspring’ 
{y^vos)f that he borrows this from a Greek poet, 
and that the only use that he makes of the state¬ 
ment is to show that since we are so like God it 
is foolish to think that the Deity can be repre¬ 
sented by material images, it cannot but appear 
very precarious to infer from this expression that 
St. Paul would say that all men are sons of God, or 
that the relation that is formed by our creation 
in God’s image deserves to be called sonship. He 
does indeed teach that all things were created 
through and in the Son of God, who appeared on 
earth as Jesus Christ (Col . and fie declares 
in the warmest and most glowing language the 
love and kindness, goodness and patience of God 
towards all men, seeking to lead them to repent¬ 
ance. If we think that these truths are lairly 
expressed by saying that God is the Father of 
all men, and they his sons, we may, on our o>vn 
responsibility, use these phrases; but we should 
remember that St. Paul does not use them in 
such a sense, but means by being sons of God 
Bomething far more blessed. 

The Palestinian apostles do not use the Pauline 
term ‘ adoption ’; but they describe in different 
ways how men are made ‘children’ of God, employ¬ 
ing that word rather than ‘ sons,’ because they em¬ 
phasize the spiritual birth by which we are re¬ 
newed. 

4. The Teaching of James.—I n the Ep. of 
James (1^^) God is called the Father of lights, from 


whom cometh down every good giv ing and every 
perfect boon, and to whom must not be attributed 
any temptation to sin, because ho is unchangeable 
in goodness. Then it is added ; ‘ Of his own will 
he brought us forth by the word of truth, that 
we should bo a kind of first-fruits of his creatures ’ 
(P®). The ‘we’ here are clearly those who, as 
afterwards said, have ‘ the implanted word,’ which 
is able to save their souls (P‘). This reminds us 
of Jesus’ Parable of the Sower and the Seed, where 
the word of the kingdom is compared to seed 
having a living power of germination and pro¬ 
ducing new life, and the fruit of the good seed 
is said to be the sons of the kingdom (Mt 13^®), 
in opposition to the sons of the evil one. In Ja 
God 13 called the Father absolutely, to show that 
he is truly and purely worshipped by visiting the 
w'idows and fatherless in their affliction ; and in 
3^ where is exposed the inconsistency of blessing 
God while we curse men, God is called the Lord 
and Father; but, as if to leave no doubt that all 
men are included, they are described, not as chil¬ 
dren of God, but as made after the similitude of 
God. It is maintained by many that since all 
men are made in God’s image, and cared for by 
him with infinite goodness and love, they are all 
his children ; and if they think it best to use 
the phrase in that sense, no one can object to 
their doing so, and the thing meant is most cer¬ 
tainly taught in Scripture ; but it does not appear 
that the apostles called it by the name of sonsliip, 
and it does appear that they described believers 
as sons of God in a higher sense because born 
again by his word and Spirit. 

6 . The TEAciiixa of Peter.— In 1 P IMt is 
said that ‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, according to his great mercy, begat us 
again to a living Iiope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, into an inheritance incor¬ 
ruptible, undeliled, and unfading, reserved in the 
heavens for us.’ This by itself might bo merely 
a rhetorical way of saying that the historical fact 
of Jesus being raised to life after his death and 
burial awakened in the souls of his followers a 
hope of immortal blessedness that made them 
practically new men, animating them with new 
life. But when we read further on in the same 
chapter (1 P 1^), ‘ having been begotten again, not 
of corruptible seetl, but of incorruptible, through 
the word of God which liveth and abideth for 
ever,’ we can hardly doubt that the apostle means 
to describe a change that is wrought, not merely 
by the impression made by an event even as great 
and important as the resurrection of Christ, but 
by an influence working directly on our souls, 
and making us, as afterwards described (2^), as 
newborn babes in our religious life and relation 
to God. This corresponds to "what Jesus taught 
of the need of being turned, so as to become as 
little children (Mt 18^), as well as of being begotten 
of the Spirit (Jn 3^'‘‘). It seems, therefore, to 
be in ref. to this new birth that St. Peter ^eaks 
of Christians calling God, the impartial Judge, 
Father (1 P P*^), not as in the AV, ‘if ye call 
on the Father,’ but ‘if ye call him Father who 
without respect of persons judgeth according to 
every man’s work.’ It is plainly not all men by 
whom God is to be addressed as Father, but be¬ 
lievers in virtue of their having been begotten 
again. 8o, too, they are called to show them¬ 
selves obedient children (P^), or children of 
obedience. Throughout, the idea of birth is the 
prominent one, rather than that of the relation 
and privileges of sons. These are not developed 
as they are by St. Paul and by the writer to the 
Heb., the only one specially mentioned being the 
inheritance (1 P P). It is in harmony with this 
conception of believers being children of God be- 
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cause born or begotten of him, that in 2 P they 
are said to become partakers of the divine nature. 
Also we may observe tliat in 1 P God is distinct¬ 
ively called the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ (P), and the notion of our being in Christ 
and dying with liim to sin is also in the writer’s 
mind (2'^'* 4^). 'J’lie opening sentence is formed 
after the pattern of that or the Ep. to the Eph.; 
but while St. Paul blesses God because he has fore¬ 
ordained us to adoption (Enh P), St. Peter seems to 
have expressed the same idea of sonship by divine 
gift, in tlio more concrete form of a begetting. 

6 . The Teachinq of John.-— The teaching of St. 
John on this subject combines the elements of the 
Pauline and Petrine, though it is more akin to the 
latter, and uses the term ‘children’ rather than 
sons of God. The keynote to it may be found in 
the Prologue to the Gospel ‘to as many 

as received him (the Logos) he gave the right to 
become children of God, even to them that believe 
on his name: which were begotten, not of blood 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God.’ Here we have the right to 
become children of God bestowed by Christ, which 
answers to {St. Paul’s statement, ‘God sent forth 
his Son . . . that we might receive the adoption 
of sons.’ The word ‘adoption’ is not employed; 
but the right to become children expresses the 
same thing in less technical language. Further, 
this is said to be given to those who receive Christ 
by believing on Ins name. St. Paul had also 
written, ‘ Ye are all sons of God by faith in Jesus 
Christ; for as many of you as have been baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ’ (Gal 3^®^-). Thus 
for St. John, as -well as for St. I’aul, our .sonsliip 
to God is through union to Christ the only-begotten 
Son, and that union is eflected by faith. 

Put St. John adds to this the conception found 
in St. James and St. Peter of a birth or begetting of 
God, which be emphatically distinguishes from the 
natural birth in every asi>ect of it. Those who 
believe in Christ’s name are they who were be¬ 
gotten of God ; and that this is not done by the 
process of natural generation is shown by a three¬ 
fold contrast: not of blood, i.e. they did not be¬ 
come sons of God through or in virtue of their 
being of the one blood of which God lias made all 
mankind. Neither was it by any movement or 
impulse of their own nature, whether the spon¬ 
taneous tendencies of its animal faculties (‘the 
will of the flesh’), or even the voluntary acts of 
personality (‘the will of man’). The contrast is 
more briefly and nointedly expressed in our Lord’s 
<liseour.se v\uth Nicoilernus as between being be¬ 
gotten of the flesh and of the Sjiirit (Jn 3®). St. John 
seems to conceive tlio Divine Spirit as a principle 
or flower of life and holiness proceeding from God, 
given to Jesus Clirist in all its fulness and by him 
communicated to his disciples. It is not unworthy 
of notice that Iren, and Tertull. apply Jn 1^^ to 
Christ, ajiparently reading the verb in the singular 
(‘ who was born ’); and though that reading is only 
found in some Lat. INISS and cannot bo received, 
yet in 1 Jn 5^® our Lord, according to the most 
natural interpretation, is called ‘ he that was be¬ 
gotten of God.’ 

St. John seems chiefly anxious to show that the 
boliev'er’s beiim a child of Goil necessarily involves 
likeness to God in character and life; and hence, 
while he ascribes this privilege to the wonderful 
love of the Feather (1 Jn 3'), and to our being 
united to Christ by faith (Jn P^), he dwells most 
fully on the truth tliat our sonship is due, not 
merely to the gracious act of adoption by the 
Father and our being made one with the Son 
through faith, but also to our receiving a new 
life from the Spirit of God, which communicates 
to U8 that very principle of love which is the 
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essence of God. In 1 Jn 2^ he says, ‘every one 
that doeth righteousness is begotten of him,* and the 
uniform usa^^e of the apostle seems to show that 
he means of God, though it is of Christ that he 
has been speaking just before. Wherever there 
is real righteousness in any man it is derived from 
him who is the archetype and source of all right¬ 
eousness. Then, after expressing his joyful sense 
of the greatness of the Father’s love and the 
reality of the sonship that it bestows, he returns 
to the subject of the inconsistency of that sonship 
with sin and its inseparable connexion with right¬ 
eousness, and at 3“ lie says, ‘ Whosoever is be¬ 
gotten of God doeth no sin, because his seed 
abideth in him, and he cannot sin because he is 
begotten of God.’ The statement is evidently an 
ideal one, describing the Christian life in its 
ultimate perfection when we shall he like him, 
for we .shall see him as he is (v.^). But it is 
put in the present, because that perfection is really 
given in principle and germ to all who are begotten 
of God even now. The impossibility of their sin¬ 
ning is not to be achieved by any further or 
additional gift or power, but by the life from God 
that is given at the first, when it comes to its full 
maturity. That principle of sinlcssness is called 
the seed of God which abides in his children. 
This seems to denote a spiritual life derived from 
God, whereby, as it is pub in 2 P D, we become 
‘ partakers of the divine nature ’; it is wliat Jesus 
indicates when he says, ‘That which is born of 
the Spirit is sidrit’ (Jn S’"). The divine nature 
acc. to St. John is love (1 Jn 4®*^®), and this love is 
implanted in us when God gives us of his Spirit. 
So in a spiritual sense our being begotten of God 
is not a mere metai)lior, but a proper statement 
of w'hat is a real communication of the most 
essential life of God. But, while giving this high 
transcendent view of the nature of believers’ son- 
shin to God, St. John is careful to insist that its 
reality must be proved by the practical test of 
conformity to the moral law in the common ailairs 
of daily life. He does not allow the mystical 
imion with Christ and God to obscure the distinct 
personal relations between us and God. There is 
to be a day of judgment, and one of tlie blessings 
of the children of God is to have confidence in 
that day, and not to be asliamcd before Christ at 
his coming. In tlie present life the relation of 
the cliildren of Cod to him as their Father, im¬ 
plies confession of sin and prayer for others as 
well as themselves, and re(|iiires perfect truth and 
frankness. The blessings of sonship to God are 
summed up by St. John in the one great idea of 
eternal life. 

The world outside of Christ is described as lying 
in the evil one (1 Jn 5’®), of tlie evil one, children 
of the devil (3‘“); but Christ is the projdtiation for 
the whole world (2-); and as the love of God is 
manifested in sending his Son to be a propitiation 
for our sins (4^®), it is implied that God’s fatherly 
love has a universal aspect, though all men are not 
really, in St. John’s view, God’s children. 

Eitkraturk.—T he subjoct of our nonship to God has not been 
much discussed until recent times, though it came incKlentally 
into consideration in connexion with the Sonship of Christ, aa 
in Athanasius* Orat. a^gt. Arians (esp. Or. ii.), and in the 
systems of theology, as in Calvin’s Inst. (i. xiv. 18, ii. xiii. 1, 
III. ii. 23), and practical treatises, as Thomas Goo<iwin’s On 
the Work of the llolff Ghost. In modern times such writers 
as F. IX Maurice, F. W. Robertson, etc., have made great 
use of the idea that all men are children of God, to exclude 
the doctrine of God’s Judicial dealings. R. S. Candlish discussed 
the subject in his Cunningham Lectures on the Fatherhood 
of Ood, maintaining that sonship belongs to believers, and is 
founded on that of Christ. T. J. Crawford in his Fatherhood 
of God criticised these positions, and maintained a twofold son- 
ship—one universal, founded on Creation, and another special, 
bestowed on believers in Christ. Another work that appeared 
at the same time is The Divine Fatherhood, by 0. H. H. Wright, 
taking mainly Dr. Candlish’s view. Tiie other side is strongly 
maintained in A. M. Fairbairn’s Christ in Modem Theology, 
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In these discussions the subject was connected more or less 
with far-reaching questions of systematic theology, and the 
notion of sonship to God plays an important part in the Dog- 
matik of R. A. Lipsius. Its execetical discussion belongs pro¬ 
perly to the Bib. Theol. of the Nr, and reference may be made 
to the works, on that subject, of Schmid, Weiss. B^schlag, 
also to Wendt's Teaching of Jesui^ and to Bruce’s The Kingdom 
of God and FauVs Conception of Chrieiianity. There is a 
very interesting special study of St. Paul's conception of adoption 
In relation to Rom. law by W. E. Ball in the Contemp. Rev. 
Aug. 1891. J. S. CANDLISIL 

GOD FORBID.— See Forbid. 

GODHEAD. —This word occurs three times in AV. 
Ac 17'** ‘We ought not to think that the Godhead 
is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art 
and man’s device ’ (Gr. to Oelov) ; Ho ‘ For the 
invisible things of him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, bein" understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhe-ad ’ (Gr. Oeidr-qi); Col 2® ‘ For in him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily^ (Gr. dedrr)^). 
In each case the Gr. word is appropriately em¬ 
ployed, and the one could not have been used for 
the other, so that to give ‘Godhead’ as the tr® of 
them all is most unhappy. 

In Ac 17-® t 6 OeTovt ‘the Divine,’ is chosen by 
St. Paul in his speech to the Athenians as a 
familiar philosopliical expression which enables him 
to carry their thoughts easily with him. Even 
they, with scarcely a personal conception of God, 
ought not to debase their conception to the level 
of men’s handiwork. Hence UVm ‘ that which is 
divine’ is better than text ‘the Godhead,’ though 
‘the Divine’ would have been better. Wye. errs 
on the other side when he offers ‘ godlv thing ’ (after 
Vulg. Dlvinum). Tindale gave ‘godhed,’ and was 
followed by all the Versions except the lihemish, 
which has ‘the Divinitie,’ though ‘Godhead’ is 
given as an alternative in the Annotation to 
the verse. The Gr. expression occurs nowhere 
else in biblical Greek, though the adi. OeXo^ 
is common in LXX and occur.s in 2 P P* ^ (EV 
‘ divine ’). 

Lightfoot (on Col 2®) expresses the difference 
bet\veen deiSTTjf and dedrrjs thus: Oeidrris is the 
quality, 6e6Tr)i the essence of God. The distinction 
is best seen by observing that 0€6T7ji comes from 
‘ God,’ while Oei&njs comes from detos ‘ Divine.’ 
Therefore Samlay - Headlam (on Ho 1 ®®) more 
happily : e?e6T7;s= Divine Personality, ^ci6r?7s=: 

Divine nature and properties (cf. Bengel [on Col 
2 ®]: ‘Non modo divinte virtutes, sed ipsa divina 
natura,’ and see Trench, NT Synonyinst p. 6 ff.). 
It is at once seen how appropriately St. Paul uses 
6eL&ry)^ in Ho where he speaks of such attributes 
of God as can be read in the book of Nature ; and 
how appropriately debrr)^ in Col ‘ 2 ® where he asserts 
of the Son that in Him dwells the fulness of the 
entire (revealed and unrevealed) Personality of 
God. The Latin Versions were forced to use 
divinitas for both words. But its insufficiency to 
represent Avas early felt, and Augustine says 

{Be Civ. Dei, vii. 1 ): ‘ Ilanc divinitatem vel, ut 
sic dixerim, deitatein: nam et hoc verbo uti jam 
nostros non piget, ut de Graeco expressius trans- 
ferant id quod illi Oedrrjra appellant.’ The same 
feeling is now finding expression in English, and 
theologians prefer to speak of the Deity rather 
than of the Divinity of Christ, since the former 
word alone gives Him the full Personality of God. 
The Eng. Versions from Wyclif to AV make no 
distinction, but use ‘ Godhead’ at both places, ex¬ 
cept that the Hhem. NT has * Divinitie ’ at Ho^ 1 -®. 
Yet Beza (on Col 2 ®) had shown the distinction: 
‘ Non dicit, Beibry^ra, id est divinitatem, sed t^v 
6e6T7)Ta, id est deitatein.’ Luther also Avas content 
Avith ‘Gottheit’ for both Avords; but De Wette 
gives ‘ Gottlichkeit ’ for ^et 6 r 7 ?s; while Weizsiicker 


gives ‘Gottesgiite.’ HV has ‘ divinity,* retaining 
‘ Godhead ’ for dedrrfs. 

Each word occurs once only in NT. Nor is 6toTti< found In 
LXX, and Buirvit only once, Wis 6tt6rr ,tos vif^ov i. 

iiidivT», AV ‘and with one consent made a holy law,' 
AVm ‘or a covenant of God or league,' RV ‘and with one 
consent they took upon themselves the covenant of the divine 
law,’ RVm * Gr. law of divinenesa '). On this Westcott {Lesaona 
of the RV of JVT, p. Ill f.) draws attention to * the care taken 
by the Revisers to represent words of a single occurrence in the 
original by words of single occurrence in the Eng. version.’ 
Besides * divinity ’ in Ro for Butrvt and ‘ Godhead‘(for which 
he seems to prefer ‘ deity') in Col 2® for OUn^f, he mentions 
•apparition’ for Mt 1426^ Mk 6^9; ‘awe’ for He 

15 i&; ‘billows’ for raXtff Lk ‘concealed ’ for roi/wxat- 

XvTTterdtti Lk 945 ; ‘conduct’ for iyanyv 2 Ti ; ‘confute* for 
itetMTikiyxirdett Ac 1828 ; ‘ demeanour' for xotrarTn/** Tit 23 ; 
* discipline ’ for 2 Ti 17 ; * disrepute * tor iriXiy/xof 

Ac 19^ ; ‘ effulgence ’ for kvttOyeteiJM He 13 ; * goal ’ for ntorot 
Ph 314; • impostor ’ for yont 2 Ti 313 ; * to interpose ’ for 
He 617; ‘ Justice ’ for v A/*u Ac 284 j • to moor ’ for irpoffopiMt^ttrBaLt 
Mk 058; ‘sacred' for Upet 1 Co 9 i 8 , 2 Ti 8 i 8 ; ‘to shudder ’ for 
(fpirrtu Ja 219; ‘stupor’ for Ro 118; ‘to train* for 

Tit 24 ; ‘ trancpiil ’ for VjptjuLOf 1 Ti 2* ; ‘ undressed' for 
etyvet(f>ot Mt 918, Mk 221; and ‘ without self-control ’ for xHpxrr.t 
2Ti33. 

In modern English the Avord ‘ Godhead ’ is mostly 
confined to a neuter sense, as if it were the proper 
tr“ of t 6 Oelov, and of that alone. In older English 
it was a synonym for ‘ divinity,* Avhich, as Ave have 
seen, Avas not distinguished, as it is scarcely distin¬ 
guished yet, from ‘deity.’ The Hhem. NT has the 
marg. note to Jn ‘ Heretikes beleeve not the 
real presence because they see bread and Avine, as 
the Jewes believed not bis Godhead because of the 
shape of a poore man.’ Tindale {Works, i. 200) 
speaks ironically of ‘the Pope’s godhead.’ And 
Chaucer {Knighlcs Tale, 1523) uses the AV'ord as a 
syn. for ‘deity’— 

‘ If 80 be that my yoiithe may deserve, 

And that my might be worthy for to serve 
Thy godhede, that I may been oon of thyne, 

Than preyo I thco to rewe upon my pyne.’ 

J. Hastings. 

GODLESS.— This word is found but once in AV, 
2 Mac 7^ ‘ O godless man ’; Gr. tH dv 6 cri< ; HV ‘ O 
unholy man,’ as EV translate the same adj. in 1 Ti 
1 ®, 2 Ti 3®, its only occurrences in NT. 

But HV has given ‘godless’ as the tr“ of 
kdnephf in preference to AV ‘hypocrite’ in Job 
8 ^“ 15^ IV 20 » 27® 34®® 36^®, Pr 11®, Is 33^'* ; 

and the same translation might have been given 
in the three remaining passages : Is 9^"^ (AV ‘ hypo¬ 
crite’); 10 ®, Ps 35^® (AV ‘hypocritical’), where, 
however, HV gives ‘profane.’ For there is no 
doubt that ‘ hypocrite,’ though it is the tr“ of all 
the versions since Wyclif, misses the meaning. 
The verb is used in the Qal in the sense of ‘ be 
polluted,’ Avhethcr of land (Is 24®, Jer 3\ Ps 100®® 
so tr‘^ in EV, except Is 24® AV ‘ defile,* but Mic 
4^1 of Zion, EV ‘defile’) or of persons (Jer 23‘S 
EV ‘ be profane ’); and in the HLiphil ‘ to pollute ’ 
of land (Nu 35®® AV ‘pollute’—‘defile,’Jer 3® 
AV ‘ pollute,’ 3® AV ‘ defile,’ HV always ‘pollute’), 
and of persons (Dn IP® AV ‘corrupt,* RV ‘per¬ 
vert,* HVm ‘ make profane ’). Hence the idea of 
the adj. is separated from God so as to be openly 
hostile ; not ‘hypocritical,’ but ‘ profane,* ‘ godless.’ 
There are tAvo substantives, eacn of which occurs 
once, Is 32® (AV ‘ hypocrisy,’ RV ‘profaneness’), 
and npin Jer 23^® (AV ‘ profaneness,’ AVm ‘ hypo¬ 
crisy,’ liV ‘ profaneness^). J. Hastings. 

GODLINESS is in NT the equivalent of the Gr. 
term (1 Ti 2 ® 3^® 4^-« 6 ®- 5- «• n, 2 Ti 3«, Tit P, 

also Ac 3‘® [HV], 2 P P‘®-7 except in one pas¬ 
sage (1 Ti 2^^^), Avlicre OEoaipeLa is used. ‘ It properly 
denotes,’ says Ellicott, ‘only “well-directed 
reverences” (Trench, Synon. § 48), but in the NT 
is practically tlic same as Oeoa^^eia, and is Avell 
defined by Tittmann {Synon. i. p. 146) as “vis 
pietatis in ips5. vitA vel external vel intern^ ” (cf. 
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Eusebius, Prcep. Evang. i. p. 3). Thus, then, euo-^- 
flfta conveys the idea, not of an “ inward, inherent 
lioliness,” but, as Alford (on Ac 3^^) correctly 
observes,of an “operativeciiltivo piety”’ {Pastoral 
Epistlesy p. 27). The substantive is used by St. 
l*aul only in the Pastoral Epistles ; and Plleiderer 
{Paulinisrny En". tr. ii. 210) maintains that in 
these writin^^s, the Pauline authorship of which he 
denies, ci)(T^/3eia takes tlie place of the Pauline 
irfo-ris as ‘the fundamental idea of the Christian 
holy life.’ Weiss, however, denies this, and holds 
that ‘ ascu(r^/3eia occurs alon^^ witli Trlans (I Ti 0^*), it 
is clear tliat it must rather be the basis of life 
from which true faith spiin^j^s’ {BiO. Theol. of NTy 
Eim. tr. ii. 129). 8t. Paul’s use of the term ‘un¬ 

godly’ {dac(S'^s), in Ko 4® 5", as descriptive of ail 
mankind aj)art from Christ, would suggest that 
the more distinctively Christian sense of the term 
‘ godly ’ is to be preferred in St. Paul’s letters, as 
equivalent, not to reverence for God generally, but 
to the C’hristian feeling towards God as the leather 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. On the other hand, in 
Ac 10"'^ the adjective eecrf/9r)s, translated ‘devout,’ 
is used to describe a man who, though a worshipper 
of God, was not even a Jewish proselyte. In the 
Sept. €u<r^ii€ia is used in some passages (Pr F, Is 
11*) as the e<{uivalent of the phrase ‘the fear of 
the Lord,’ but in others Oeoat^eia (Gn 20^^ Job28*‘*). 
Thoughout the OT man’s duty towards God is 
defined as fearing God (Schultz, OT Theol. Eng. 
tr. ii. n. 6.')) ; and in the ‘Wisdom’ literature the 
fear or the Lord (nVn; n^i:) is assumed as the funda¬ 
mental princijde of piety and morality (Job 28-®, 
Ps IIP", Pr V 8'®, Ec 12>< See Oehler’s OT Theol. 
Eng. tr. ii. p. 440). For the use of the adjective 
or adviub ‘godly’ in 2 Ti 3^'**, Tit 2^^, 2P 2" see 
the following article. Elsewhere in St. Paul’s 
letters the same word is used in AV to render 
either the genitive Otov (2 Co 1^'^ 11-, 1 Ti P) or 
the phrase /card 0(.hv (2 Co 7®’ ^*); while in 3 Jn ® 

‘godly 8ort’=:d^iws rod OtoO, a use of the adjective 
wliich the meaning of the substantive does not 
warrant; and it is to be regretted that the KV 
retains this rendering in some passages. It must 
be added that in some OT passages (Ps 4® 12^ .32") 
the adjective ‘godly’is used to render the Heh. 
word n’prj, whicli not only describes God’s relation 
to man, but also describes the mutual rela¬ 
tions of men (see Cheyne, Iloseuy 62 ii.); and the 
use of this word shows that the OT phrase ‘ the 
fear of the Lord ’ docs not mean any slavish dread 
of God, but a reverence which does not exclude 
love, 'fhe NT godliness also means a reverence 
that includes all the emotions which the revelation 
of God in Christ inspires. A. E. Gakvie. 

GODLY is used both ns an adj. and as an ad¬ 
verb. The adj. occurs only four times in OT: 
(1) thrice as tr“ of n’pn, which is properly ‘kind,’ 
but from the nromineiice of this quality in God, 
and in them tiiat are like Him, comes to mean 
‘pious,’ ‘godly’ ; so Ps 4^ 32®, and as subst. ‘the 
godly man ’ Ps 12^; and (2) once as tr“ of o’n'V.x 
‘God,’ Mai 2’® ‘a godly seed,’ lit., as AVm *a 
seed of God.’ The ])ropcr e(|uivalent of ‘godly’ 
in Gr. is ci'crf/^T)?, which in Sirach is one of tlie 
characteristics of the ‘ wise man ’ (6 ao(p6s), as dis¬ 
tinguished from the ‘fool’ (6 gwp^s) wdio is 
‘godless’; and in the plur. this practically becomes 
a subst. equivalent to ‘ the Wise.’ Thus Sir 
3920.27 principal tilings for tlie whole use of 

man’s life are water, lire, iron, and salt. Hour of 
wheat, honey, milk, and the blood of the grape, 
and oil, and clothing. All these things are lor 
good to the godly {roU evae^ierLu) ; so to the sinners 
(roif dpapTuXois) they are turned into evil.’ This 
word, which occurs thrice in NT, is only once tr^ 
‘godly,* 2 P 2" ‘The Lord knoweth how to deliver 


the godly out of temptation * {evae^eU) ; in Ac 1()**^ 
it is ti^ ‘ devout ’ by both AV and KV, the wor 1 
being applied to Cornelius and to one of his 
soldiers. The TR gives eva-e^/js in Ac 22^'*^ in re¬ 
ference to Ananias, but edd. after the best MSS 
prefer cuX^tJs, which elsewhere (Lk 2-“, Ac ‘2® 8^) 
IS ti^ by EV ‘devout,’ as here. In lie 12^" the 
subst. evXd^iia is tr*^ ‘ godly fear,’ for which KV gives 
‘ reverence,’ KVm ‘ godly fear.’ But in (the only 
other occurrence of the Greek word) KV tr. dird riji 
euXa/3efas, ‘for his godly fear,’ AV ‘ in that he feared.* 
(See this passage discussed in Expos. TirneSy vi. 
434, 522 ; vii. 4, 118, 502). In 2 Co V'^ IP, 1 Ti P 
‘ godly * is the tr“ of 6f6i ‘ God ’ (cf. Mai 2^° above); 
thus ‘2 Co P* ‘ in simplicity and godly sincerity ’ {tv 
d7rX6r7;rt [edd. dyLdryjTL] Kal €lXLKpLV€lq,ir Wll ~i(^] deod 
[edd. roD ^6 ou 1,KV‘in holiness and sincerity of God’); 
IP ‘ I am jealous over you with godly jealousy’ {deoO 
friXy, KV ‘with a godly jealousy,’ KVm ‘Gr. a 
jealousy of God') ; 1 Ti P‘Neither give heed to fables 
and endless genealogies, which minister (questions 
r.ather than godly edifying {olKodojxLav) which is in 
faith’ (KV ‘a dispensation of God,’ oIkovoplLolv Oeouy 
KVm ‘a stewanlship of God’). The AV of 1611 
omits ‘ godly ’ from the last passage (evidently by an 
oversight, hir it is found in all the versions from 
Tindale to the Bishops), and it was not insert ('d till 
1638. Wye. has ‘ edificacioun of god,’ and Khem. 
‘ the edifying of God,’ after Vulg. ‘ a^dilicationcm 
Dei.’* Elsewhere ‘ godly’ as an adj. is the tr“ of 
some attributive phrase in the original. In 2 Co 7* 
‘after a godly manner,’ 7^" ‘ godly,’ and 7‘^ ‘ after a 
godly sort,’ all represent KurhOedv ‘ according to God’ 
as AVm (KV changes 7" into ‘ after a godly sorb’) ; 
and in 3 Jn ® ‘after a godly sort’ stands for dti'cos 
TOO Oeovy lit. ‘worthily of (iod,’ as KV. 

As an adverb ‘godly’ was once in common use, 
as Tindale, Pent. ‘ A prologe’(Mombert’s tul. p. 12), 
‘Every man must worke godly and truly to the 
uttermoste of the power that god hath geven him : 
and yet not truste therein ’ ; and Preface, to A P, 
1611, p. 5, ‘ The godly-learned w’ere not content to 
have tlie Scrii)ture.s in the Language which them¬ 
selves understood.’ ‘Ungodly’ W'as used in the 
same way, as Mt 22® 'I'ind. ‘The remnaunt toke 
his servantes and intreated them ungodly and 
slewe them’; and T. Lever, Sermons (Arbor’s ed. 
p. 118), ‘Do ye nob se how that prebendes whiche 
w^ere godly founded as moste convenient and neces- 
sarye lyvyngs for preachers to healp the byshoppes 
and the jiersons too enstructe the people, be now 
ungodly abused to corrupte the byshopiies ? ’ But 
there was a feeling against using the .same form 
as adj. and adverb. Hence ‘godlily’ was sometimes 
used, as Knox, Hist. 136, ‘ That by his grave 
counsel I, and godly exhortation, he would animate 
her Majestic constanlly to follow that which 
godlily slie had begun’; and sometimes the word 
was avoided. In I’r. Bk., Collect for Good Friday, 
‘That every member , . . may truly and godly 
serve thee ’ is found in all edil. from 1549 to 1662, 
but in the Scotch Liturgy ‘godly* was changed 
into ‘worthily.’ ‘Godly’ is used as an adv. thrice 
in AV, 2 Mae IH^** ‘ there was great favour laid up 
for those that died godly* {peT eucre/S^as, KV’’ ‘in 
godliness,’ KVm ‘on the side of godline.ss’); 2 Ti 
3’^ Tit 2‘* (ecirc/i’ws). J. HASTINGS. 

GOD, SON OF.-See Son of God. 

GOD, SONS OF.— Soe God, Children of. 

GOEL (Avenger of Blood).— ‘Goel’ (Heb. SkI 
Q6*i:l) is an important technical term of Hebrew 
jurisprudence. The primary meaning of the root 

* For examples of the way in which RV has endeavoured to 
express tliis idiom (orijdnally Hebrew) in En^j^lish, see Westcott, 
Lessons of 11V of AT, p. 32 fl. 
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is *to make a claim,’ vindicarCy in the sense 
of claiming something that has been lost or for¬ 
feited, ‘ to resume a claim or right which has 
lapsed * (Driver); hence the god is etymologically 
* tne claimant,’ vindeXy in practice ‘ the next of 
kin.’ We shall consider tiie rights and privileges 
of the goely (i.) in civil and (ii.) m criminal law. 

i. In civil law the following were the chief rights 
and responsibilities of the god. (a) When, througli 
stress of circumstances, a Hebrew was compelled 
to sell part of his patrimony, it was the duty of 
‘his kinsman that is next to him’ (RV)—in or- I 
dinary language his next of kin—‘ to redeem (Vaj) 
that which his brother had sold’(Lv 25'**'). This 
duty is in accordance with one of the fundamental 
ideas at the basis of the Hebrew law of real estate, 
by wliich land was the inalienable property of the 
elan (nn^yp). According to the priestly legislation, 
indeed, the clan or tribe was in its turn the feu- 
tlatory of .T", from whom, as the real owner of the 
soil, the land was held in fee (Lv 25-’^). In the 
particular case under consideration, the various 
degrees of kinship are not stated, but they were 
no doubt identical with those laid down for tlie 
analogous case next to be considered (under b ); 
that is, the right of redemption (n^xj Jer 32^) 
appertained first to full brothers of the vendor ; 
whom failing or who renouncing, it passed to his 
uncles on the father's side ; whom failing, to their 
sons, i.c. the vendor’s cousins on the father’s side ; 
^\hom failing, to ‘any that is nigh of kin unto him 
of his family’ (nn^-.f'p Lv 20-*^). hTom the historical 
instance of the purcliase by Jeremiah of his cousin 
Hanamel’s property in Anathoth (Jer 32^*^'-^), it 
ajipears that tne gody or next of kin, had the 
riglit of pre-emption, or the right to the refusal 
of the property uefore it was exposed in the open 
market, as well as the right of redemption arter 
it had been sold. In either case the [)rophet was 
his cousin’s goel. Under this head, as it seems to 
us, must be placed the much-disputed case of Ruth 
the Moabitess (which many authorities regard as 
a caso of levirate marriage), for the first and chief 
I)art of the transaction before the elders of the 
city (Rii 4^^*) is clearly the redemption of ‘tho 
parcel of land which was our brother hJimelech’s’ 
(4*'^^). To this, the primary duty of the gody the 
taking of Ruth in marriage is to be regarded as 
subordinate. Nothing is said of the precise rela¬ 
tionship subsisting between Naomi—who here, 

< ontrary to tho I’entateuchal JaAvs, appears as her 
husband’s heir—and the true gody nor between 
him ami Boaz, to whom, on the former renouncing, 
the right of redemption fell. Throughout the 
Ilk. of Rutli our translators have rendered tlie 
Hebrew g6'd by ‘ kinsman.’ 

[b) A second duty of the nod in civil law was to 
redeem, not tho propertj", but tho person, of his 
kinsman, in the event of the latter being com¬ 
pelled by poverty to .sell himself as a slave to a 
stranger or a sojourner (Lv 25'*''^"^^). Tho order in 
which kinship was to be reckoned has already 
been given. For the details of the transactions 
under this and tho foregoing head, .see the art. 
JuuiLEE. From this function of the god as a 
‘redeemer’ there lias proceeded an extensive use 
of the verb ga'al in the sense of ‘ redeem,’ with 
God Himself for tho subject. Thus God is said 
to redeem Israel from the bondage of Egypt (Ex 
6* 15^®, Fs 74® etc.) and from exile in Babylonia. 
The idea of J" as His people’s goel is a special 
characteristic of Deutero-Isaiah (4U^ 43^“* 44“* and 
oft.), as is the correlated idea of His people as the 
redeemed (D'i)U<3) of J" (5U® 62i® 63S cf. 35«). 

(c) A third duty of the goel is mentioned in¬ 
cidentally in the course of an ordinance supple¬ 
menting a previous law regarding certain cases 
of restitution (Lv 6^'^ MT 6^^'^®). The new law 


f uovides for a case where the injured person may 
lave died before payment of the conscience-money; 
in which caso the money, it is assumed, is to l>e 
j)aid to the god of the deceased (Nu 5®), whom 
failing, to the priest. 

ii. in criminal law the next of kin had laid 
upon him the duty of enforcing the claim for 
satisfaction for the blood of a murdered kinsman ; 
in this capacity he received the special name of 
the gC/d hnd-ddniy ‘the avenger (AV also ‘re¬ 
venger ’) of blood.’ The custom of blood-revenge, 
as it is called, is almost world-wide in its range, 
and is especially characteristic of society in a cer¬ 
tain stage of its development (see csp. the work 
of A. H. I’ost, EntwickdiingnaeschicMe des Faini- 
licnrcchtsy §§ 15-18 ‘ Die Blutraclie,’ with the 
modern literature on p. 113). It rests ultimately 
on the two fundamental j)rinci]>les of the sacrea- 
ness of human life (cf. (in ‘avIioso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood bo shed’), and 
the solidarity of the clan or tribe in primitive 
societies. When, with the advance of civilization 
and the gradual evolution of the state, the duty 
of safeguarding the rights of the community passes 
to the state, blood-revenge is obsolescent or ob¬ 
solete. Hence blood-revenge as practised by im¬ 
perfectly organized communities has often been 
compared to war wagtul by modern states for the 
vindication of their rights. The Semitic peoples 
have practised this custom from prehistoric times, 
and tho earliest Hebrew legislation, that of the 
Book of the (Covenant (see below), found it in full 
operation. Indeed it is nut too much to say that 
the aim of tho Hebrew legislators, from first to 
last, was so to regulate the practice that the 
shedder of blood should be, as far as possible, 
protected from the hasty and uncousidered ven¬ 
geance of the next of kin, by ju-oviding for the 
jmlicial investigation of each paiticular case, and 
the safe-keeping of the accused imtil such investi¬ 
gation was completed. 

Among the Hebrews, then, in i)rimitive times, 
the murdered man’s next of kin, i.c. his god, was 
bound by tribal custom to avenge liis blood by 
compassing the death, not merely of the murderer 
himself, but of all his family; for the family was 
in these early times tho unit of society, and so 
the murderer s guilt was shared by all his family 
(cf. Jos 2 K 9-“). Such, at least, is the Arab 
custom, and the law of Dt secnis lirst to have 
limited the responsibility for a crime to the crimi¬ 
nal alone (2 K 14“). 'I'lio Book of the Covenant 
deals with crimes of violence by formulating, lirst 
of all, tho general i>rinciple of a life for a life 
(Ex 2U®; cf. (Li 9“); it tlien proceeds to impose 
an all-imj)ortaiit restrietion on the exercise of in¬ 
discriminate blood - revenge, by emijhasizing the 
distinction between accidental (v.^®) and deliberate 
manslaughter (vJ^). In both cases the manslayer 
is presumed to llee to the altar of the local sanc¬ 
tuary from the vengeance of the god (cf. 1 K 
2®®); hut when deliberate murder has been done, 
the criminal must forthwitli be handed to the 
goel (so we must infer), as the representative, not 
merely of the kin of the murdered man, hut even 
of God Himself, the Supreme Avenger (I’s 9^®, 
MT *®). This natural distinctiou between wilful 
murder and accidental homicide is elaborated in 
both tlie later codes (for tlie legal distinction 
see Homicide and Murder under Crimes and 
Punishments), which are cliiclly distinguished 
from tlie older and simi)ler code above referred 
to by the provision of the cities of refuge (for 
whicii see liEFUGK, Cities of), where the man- 
slayer was to find protection from the hasty ven¬ 
geance of the goel (‘lest the avenger of blood 
pursue the manslayer while his heart is hot, Dt 
19*), until it should ho decided whether he was 
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guilty of murder or of accidental homicide (Nu 
35*'^, Dt 19'*^®, Jos 20). Another important re¬ 
striction consisted in the new proviso that two 
witnesses, at least, should be required to establish 
the crime of murder (of. Nu 35'^ with J)t 19''’'). 
The right of pronouncing whether a particular 
case was one of accidental or intentional homicide 
seems to have been vested in the eldens (Lt 19'"), 
as the ollicial representatives of the community 
(niy Nu 35'‘'* ■^‘‘* “) to which the accused belonged. 
The elders of the city of refuge to which he had 
fled must have formed, according to Jos 20^* a 
court of first instance. On tlie accused being, 
after trial, found guilty of wilful murder, he is 
handed over to the f/oc/, whose function, as 
restricted by successive legislation, has now be¬ 
come little more than that of a public executioner. 
If the verdict, on the other hand, is that of 
accidental homici<le, the congregation (n-ji*) was 
authorized ‘to deliver the manslayer out of the 
hand of the avenger of blood,’ and to * restore him 
to his city of refuge,’ where he was obliged to 
remain till the death of the then high priest (Nu 
35'-^). Until this event the accused was in so far 
still at the mercy of the that, if ho were 

found by the latter ‘ beyond the border of his city 
of refuge,’ he might be put to death with impunity 
(Nu3r)-''-“7). 

A characteristic feature of blood - revenge, as 
thus regulated by Hebrew legislation, is the very 
limited extent to which compensation for blood 
(even when accidentally shed) by a money pay¬ 
ment was admitted. Among many widely diller- 
eut peoples, money-compensation—the Greek Trotrii, 
tho Saxon wergdd — was legally admitted, but 
among tho Hebrews .such compensation or ransom 
(1^3) was expressly forbidden for the case of w ilful 
murder (Nu 35"'), and w’as admitted only in the 
case of a man or woman gored to death by an ox 
(Ex 2P). 

It is impossible to say how long the custom of 
blood-revenge by means of tho (jocl remained in 
force among the llebrew.s. The case stated by 
tho woman of Tekoa in 2 S 14®*'^ reveals its ]>re- 
valence in tho reign of David, and, at the same 
time, is instructive as showing how the growing 
power of the central authority had already begun 
to exercise a salutary control over this ancient 
practice. According to the Chronicler, Jehosha- 
phat required all cases of bloodshed to be brought 
oefore tne new high court of justico in the capital 
(2 Ch IQ'"); but, unfortunately, wo cannot be sure 
how much of this narrative is historical and how 
much a rellection of the practice prevailing in the 
Chronicler’s own time (cf. Kittel, ilist, ii. p. 284). 

From tho technical sense of one enforcing the 
claims of justice in the special case of bloodshed, 
as explained above, the term god in later Hebrew 
acquired the more general signification of ‘advo¬ 
cate,’ one who enforces the claim of the oppressed 
(Ps ll9‘"b a-ud the orphans (Pr 23"). In this more 
general sense the w’ord is perha])s to be understood 
in the dillicult passage Job 19"" ‘I know that my 
god liveth’ (see Hudde, in loc.). 

LiTKRATi'iiB.—For a moiicrn syslematlc presentation of the 
topio discussed under this art. see Nowark’s lleh. Archcrol. i. 
Kap. 2, ‘ llechtsvorhaltnisse,’ esp. §§ 61 and 64 on Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure and Law of Inheritariee. For the latter see also Erbrecht 
in lllchin, UBA\ and Heir in this Dictionary. For inheritance 
among the Arabs see W. R. Smith, Kinship ai\d Marriage in 
Early Arabia, Index #. ‘Inheritance, I^wg of.' On the general 
Buhlect of Bloo<l-revonge see Kohler, /Air Lehre von der Blut- 
rache, iss& ; A. II. Post, Stndien zurEniwickelungsgeschichU dea 
Famxlicnrrchta, 1890, 0th seetlon, ‘Dio Rlutrache,’ pp. 113-130; 
among the Arabs in i>articular, Hurckhardt, Notea on the 
Bedouin, etc. I. p. 148 ff. ; W. R, Smith, JiS p. 33 f.,cf. Index, 

‘ Blood-reveilge ; for the blood feuds of the modern Syrian 


* On the composite character of this chapter see the Com¬ 
mentaries of Dillmann and Oettli; and for the difliculties in 
hannoriizing the different provisions with regard to theOiTiBS 
Of BifUCiM see that article. 


fellahin see Baldensperger’s notes in PEFSt, 1897, p. 128 flf. 
On blood-revenge among the Hebrews see the articles * Blut- 
rache' in Rielim, HBA^, and in FBE^ fin 3rd edition now 
I being Issued the subject is to be treated under ‘Gericht'); 
1 Bissell, The Law of Asylutn in Israel, 1884, and the articles on 
Murder and Refuge (Cities ok) in this Dictionary, along with 
the modern commentaries on the relative passages. 

A. K. S. Kennedy. 

GOG (Jb).—1, The eponymous head of a Keubenite 
family, 1 Ch 2, ISee following article. 

GOG (a’la, Pouy).—Tho ‘prince of Kosh, Meshech, 
and Tubal,’ from ‘the band of Magog,’ and repre¬ 
sentative of the northern liordes who were to invade 
W. Asia in the day ‘ when Israel dwelleth securely ’ 
(Ezk 38. 39, cf. Rev 20"). George Smith pro¬ 
posed to see in him Gagi, the ruler of the land of 
Sakhi, who is mentioned in the annals of the 
As.syr. king Assnrbanipal. Rub the situation oi 
Sakhi is unknown, and the Heb. name corresponds 
with that of the Lydian king who is called Gyges 
by tho Greeks, and Gugu in the cuneiform in¬ 
scriptions. Gyges w’as the first king of W. Asia 
Minor who became known to the Assyrians, and 
consequently his name may perhaps have become 
a title applied by them to tho subsequent kings of 
that part of the w orld. The Cimmerians (Gomer) 
aro included in tlie army of Gog; and as the 
invasion of Asia Minor by them brought about a 
great displacement of population, one result being 
the retreat of the Moselii and Tibareni (Meshech and 
Tubal) from Cappadocia to the shores of the Rlack 
Sea, it is possible that the irruption of the northern 
barbarians into Syria was connected with that 
event. (See Magoo, and cf. Schrader, KAT^y and 
the Comm» of Davidson and Bertholet, ad lor.). 

A. 11. Savce. 

GOIIM (Di'iJ) is the Heb. w'ord which in l^V is 
variously rendered ‘ Gentiles,’ ‘ nations,’ ‘ heathen ’ 
(see Preface to TiV of O'F). In tlie obscure ex¬ 
pression in Gn 14', where AV has ‘ king of nations,’ 
KV retains Goiim (possibly a corruption from Gnti) 
as a proper name, although RVm oilers the alter¬ 
native rendering ‘nations.’ The same ditfercnco 
in rendering betw^een AV and RV is found also in 
Jos 12"^. See, further, Gentiles, and next article. 

GOIIM (d:'j), ‘ Nations,’ the name of the kingdom 
of Tidal (Gn 14'). The name of Tidal has been 
found by IMncbes in a mutilated cuneiform tablet, 
where it is written Tudghula; and as in another 
broken tablet of tlie same scries it is said that 
Kudur-Laghamar or Chedorlaomer, ‘the king of 
Elam,* had ‘collected the Umman Manda^ or 
‘barbarian nations’ in order to attack Babylon, it 
seems probable that it was of those Umman 
Maiida that Tudghula was king. They represented 
tho Kurdish tribes on the northern frontier of 
Elam. (See the [laper of Mr. Pinches on Certain 
Imrrijdions and Itccords referring to Babylonia 
and Elamy in tho Transactions of tho Victoria 
Institute, xxix. 45-81). A. 11. Sayce. 

GOLAN (i5’'i 3).—This appears to have been ahvaya 
a prominent place, and many historical facts about 
it are known, still its site has never been recovered. 
It was in Bashan, and belonged to the territory of 
Manasaeh (Dt 4''", cf. Driver, ad loc.). It was a 
Levitical city and likcAvise a city of refuge ( Jos 20" 
2D’). About the beginning of our era it is men¬ 
tioned in connexion willi certain battles or sieges, 
and at that time, if not earlier, it had given its 
name to a di.strict of such size that the territory 
was divided into Upper and T..ow'er Ganlanitis, 
which together formed the E. boundary of Galilee 
(Jos. JVars, l. iv. 4, 8; HI. iii. 1, 5 ; IV. i. 1; 
Schiirer, HJl* I. i. 304n). The terms ‘ Upper’ and 
‘Low'cr’ no doubt divided the region from N. to 
S.; still the upper region is not distinguished by 
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highlands, as might be supposed; for the entire 
country, while rolling, maintains a pretty uniform 
level. 

One division of the region E. of the Sea of 
Galilee is known at present as JaulAn (see Schu¬ 
macher, Survey of the JaulAiiy 1888), and this 
name represents the Gaiilanitis of NT times and 
tlie Golan of Heb. history. With tlieae indications 
it might be supposed that the task of recovering 
tlie place itself would be an easy one; but this 
is a case where modern research does not afford 
us much help. Nor does any light come from the 
meaning of the word, something surroundedt hence 
a distfict. Possibly, the political disturbances 
wliich visited that country from time to time, 
and the introduction of other settlers in place of 
the Jewish inhabitants, have obliterated all traces 
of the exact locality. 

We have an indication in the Talm. {MaJeJedthy 
9fe), to which prob. some weight should bo given, 
t hat Golan was due E. of Kcdesh-naphtali, or rather 
that the cities of refuge were situated in pairs over- 
against each other, E. and W. of the Jordan. As 
tiiis indication is true in the case of Shecliem and 
Kamoth-gilead, there is no reason why it should 
not be true also in the other two cases. 

The present writer lias searched the region pretty 
thoroughly for the site of this ancient city, but 
has been unable to decide the question beyond 
dispute. Nau'd has been suggested ; and the ob¬ 
jection raised to it, that ‘it is much too far to 
the east,’ lias no weight, since it is about tlie 
same distance to the E. as Ramoth-gilead. It 
might be a valid objection to say that it is too 
far scutb. 

It must be remembered that the country just 
E. of Ramoth-gilead was not thickly settled, and 
hence was not very -wide at that point, while E. 
of the Sea of Galilee it broadened out to nearly 
three times that width; and this would bo an 
imperative reason for appointing, as the N. city 
of refuge, a place much farther to the E. than 
either of the others on that side of the river. 
This fact, together with the indication from the 
Talmud, would point to es-Sanamein as a possible 
site for Golan. The question of the actual site of 
tliis city of refuge is one, however, that is yet to 
be detei iuiiied. b. MERRILL. 

GOLD.—The essential word for gold in Heb. is 
zdhdbh (in Aram, parts of Ezr and Dn ddhabh, 
Arab, dhahab). Four other words occurring in Job 
are tr^^ ‘gold’ in AV, viz. bezer^ Job 22-'*, KVm 
‘ ore ’ (the same word occurs in v.^ || Iccscph 
* silver ’) ; 28’®; jhIz, 28^’; and Icethemt 28*^ 

(the hist two often used elsewhere ; cf. 

Job 28’*’, Ps 45^®, Is 13’^; u Dnj 1 Ch 29'*, and Triw 
alone. Job 22-^’^). Another Avord for gold is hCiri'iz^ 
the usual Pheen. Avord, but in Hob. confined to 
poetry, Ps 68’^ Pr 3’^ S’*’- 10’^ (Driver, Text (f 

Samueli p. xxviii). It probably comes from a 
root meaning ‘to be yellow.’ IJy some the 
Pboiniciau Avord is thougiit to be the source of the 
Gr. 

That Syrians early had command of sources of 
gold is evident from tlie Avealtli of gold vessels and 
ornaments taken by the Egyjitians in their depic¬ 
tion of Syria under the ISth dynasty. The gold 
of Egypt came at first from Nubia, and later from 
the eastern desert; but that of Syria probably 
came from Midian. At the first Alidianite Avar 
the Israelites are said to have given as an offerin" 
about half as many shekels of gold as the girls oi 
tlie captives taken (Nu 31®^). This Avould imply 
an offering of about three shekels from each family 
destroyed, and therefore a much greater wealth as 
a total. Again, Gideon personally gets 1700 shekels 
of gold ear-rings from the slaughtered Midianites 
VOL. n,—IS 


(Jg 8^®), besides the rich spoil of gold from the royal 
trappings. That great Avealth and ability should 
have existed there, is very likely, considering the 
civilization of the Amu on the Egypt, monuments, 
who probably came thence; and the conquest of 
Egypt by foreigners (Khyan, Yakub-el, and others) 
most likely from the same land. The absence of 
gold in the looting of Palestine under Joshua (the 
only piece named being an ingot of fifty shekels at 
Jericho, Jos 7"^) is probably due to the thorougli 
exhaustion of the country by repeated pillaging 
under Ramses iil. The quantities of gold men¬ 
tioned are not at all improbable, looking to the 
wealth otherwise recorded. Putting amounts 
roughly into monetary value, we see 

Tahutmea iii. First year, plunder of Syria . £20,000 

Later years, perhai>s.30,000 

One year from Nubia. 28,000 

Other years, perhaps. 22,000 ? 


In one rcig-n received . . .£100,000? 

Ramses in. offered to Amen, mainly from 

Syria, £120,000 ; nrobably toUl plunder 1,000,000? 
Total amount stated for Tal)ornaclo . . 90,000 

Spoil of Midian, offered £16,000; total at 

least. 100,000 ? 

Gideon (Jg S^C) gets £2000 ; total at least . 10,000? 

liczekiuh gives Sennacherib .... 90,000 

These values will give a general idea of the amounts of gold 
dealt with in OT accounts, and their relation to the plunder 
which the Egyptians got in powerful reigns. 

There does not appear to be any common Avoid 
for alloys of gold in Heb.; and probably, there¬ 
fore, the elcctrum or gold-silver alloy, so usual in 
Egypt, was not frequent in Palestine. See also 
Mining. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

GOLDSMITH is the tr. of in both AV and 
RV of Nell 38 ‘ 2 * 1 - 83 ^ Jg 4 (ji 8 4 j 7 4 ( 5 ^^ Qf jjj Jjjj. 
j 0 ». 14 5 ji 7 ^ Avliere AV has ‘founder.’ From early 
times elaborate gold Avork Avas made in Egyjit; 
and the exejuisite delicacy and liiiish of the 
jcAvellery found at Dahshur, of about B.C. 250U, 
shoAvs that nothing has been gained in technical 
ability since that date. The special feature of 
this jewellery is the cloisonn^e Avork of hundreds of 
minute pieces of coloured stones, each cut to a pre¬ 
cise .shape, and each inserted in a perfectly fitting 
socket, made by invisible delicate soldering of 
thin strips of gold. The prejiaration of the base, 
and the cutting of the inserted pieces, are alike 
beyond anythin" done in later ages. The same 
system was emjiloyed throughout iigyptian history 
ill varying degrees of delicacy; ana such Avork 
must have been the starting-point for HebreAV and 
Phoenician gold Avork. 

In the account of the tabernacle both cast and 
beaten gold are mentioned. The hammering out of 
the lampst.and, lamps, and trimmers from one 
talent of gold is specified particularly (Ex 2o^”^-). 
The talent was probably 135 lb, troy, about 160 
cubic ill. of gold; alloAving 20 cubic in. for the 
lamps and fittings, and as much for the foot, this 
Avould imply (if the Avhole Avero about 3 ft. liigh) 
that the stem and branches of the lampstand Avere 
about ^ ill. thick, including the ornaments. Such 
a Aveight, therefore, is ciuite consistent Avith this 
strengtli required, and tiie conditions of Avorking 
such a mass. The form of the lampstand is so 
familiar from the Arch of Titus that wo need not 
refer to it here. The liainmer-Avork of the tAvo 
cherubim (Ex ‘25^®) docs not involve any special 
difficulties, as they Av-ere doubtless joined; and 
Egyptians Avere long before this adepts at solder- 
in" gold. But there is a question involved in the 
gold plating of the tabernacle boards (Ex 26’^) 
The total gold used was 29 talents, of Avhich 1 Avas 
used for tlie lampstand, and we must alloAv at 
least 2 for the clierubim and mercy-seat. Thif 
leaves 26 talents for plating. The area of the 
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boards and bars is about 1800 square cubits, that 
of the furniture only 54 cubits. This inijJies that 
the gold-plating was only TiA^th of an in. thick. 
Such would bo ouite impossioly tender for a skin 
on heavy weigiits, such as the boards (which 
weighed at least 4 cwt. each), unless it were very 
lirnily attached ; otherwise, if a nailed sheathing, 
it would be soon torn by moving. The gilding, 
therefore, on such a scale as is stated, would need 
to be by the usual lOgyptian method of sticking 
rather thick gohl-foil lirmly on to the wooden 
basis. The ark and altars may hav^e been more 
thickly plated, as their area was but a small portion 
of the wliole. 

The very practical nature of these statements of 
quantities has an important bearing on the his¬ 
torical character of the account, which we do not 
enter on here. 

The making of wire is exjjrcssly described as 
done by cutting sheet gold into narrow threads 
(Kx 30^); and such wire for embroidery must have 
drawn somewhat more from the amount of the 
gold stated above. 

One mention in Kings deserves notice. The 
shields of gold which were carried by the royal 
bodyguard (1 K 14“®--'’) weighed 3 manchs each 
(I K 10^'^). This is about 16 cubic in., and if tlie 
shields were about 2 ft. in diameter they would 
be but ^t!i of an in. thick; they were therefore 
not entirely of gold, but had a back of bronze or 
wood. Such work is rather implied by the expres¬ 
sion ‘gold lifted upon the carved work’ oi the 
temple doors (1 K 6'‘®). It appears to have been 
repouss(e work of gold, with a wooden backing 
to support it and maintain the shape, helped by 
an intermediate coat of stucco or plaster as in 
Egyptian work. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

GOLGOTHA (FoXyo^d, from Ueb. ‘skull,’ 

Aram. —'I'he Hebrew name of Ihe place 

where the crucifixion took place, KpauLop and 
Calvaria being the (ireek and Latin eciuivalcnts. 
Calvary is mentioned only in AV of Lk 23^^ being 
reidaced by ‘ the skull ’ in the KV. 

Mt 27^ AV ‘A place called Golgotha, that is to say, a place 
of a skull.’ 

,, llV 'A place called Golgotha, that is to say, the place 
of a skull.’ 

Mk 1522 AV, RV ‘The place Golgotha, which la, being in¬ 
terpreted, The place of a skull.’ 

Lk 23*^3 A V ‘ The place which is called Oalvnrj'.’ 

,, IIV ‘ The place which is called The skull.’ 

Jn 19^7 AV* A ])laco called the place of a skull, which is 
C4illed in the Hebrew, Golgotha.' 

„ RV‘The place called the place of a skull, which is 
called in the Hebrew, Golgotlia.’ 

Three evangelists agree in calling tlie spot the 
place ‘of a skull,’while St. Luke calls the [dace 
‘ The skull.’ This difference may apjaNar to allow 
of two exidanatioiis as to the name of tlie locality. 

(1) It may have been the place of public execu¬ 
tion, where bodies were allowed to be devoured by 
birds and beasts, etc. (Gn 40^^ 2 K 9*®, Herod, iii. 
12), and thus have acquired this name. It was 
probably distinct from the place of stonin", because 
at this time the Jewish Sanhedrin, thougli it could 
condemn, could not put to death {Ant. IX. i. 1), 
without the intervention of the Homan governor 
(Jn 18^^ ‘The Jews therefore said unto him, It is 
not lawful for us to put any man to death ’). Our 
Lord wascrucilied under Pilate for sedition against 
Caxsar, owing to the clamour of tlie Jews, in order 
to avoid a tumult (Mt 27“). This method of 
punishment for this olfence among the Jews was 
common at this time {Ant. xvii. x. 10, BJ ii. xiv. 
9). On account of the Jewish law (l)t 2H®), the 
corpses of Jewish criminals executed by cruci¬ 
fixion were allowed burial (Mt 27®®, Jn 19i^); and 
this was omitted only under very exceptional 
circumstances, as when the Idumteans, called in 


by the Zealots during the civil war at Jerusalem 
)reviou 3 to the (lestruction of the city by the 
ionians, ‘cast away their dead bodies without 
burial, although the Jews used to take so much 
care of the burial of men, that they took down 
those that >vere condemned and crucified, and 
buried them before the going down of the sun ’ 
{BJ IV. V. 2). 

(2) The name may have been derived from the 
appearance of the place itself, from its round and 
SKull-like contour, the Hebrew word Golgotha being 
applied to the skull from its rounded form. There 
is no indication, however, in the lUblo that Golgotha 
was a knoll or hillock, and the expression ‘ Mount 
Calvary ’ appears to have come into use after the 
6th cent. The Itiner. Ilieros. speaks of it as 
‘Monticulus Golgatha.’ Rufinus has the ex¬ 
pression ‘Golgothana rupes’ {Ifist. Ecc. Lx. 6), and 
Hernhard again has ‘ Mons Calvari®.* At that 
time the usage appears to have become fixed, and 
is found in works of all later pilgrims and writers 
(Robinson, i. p. 376). 

The place of execution, both with the Romans 
and the .Jews, was without the city or camp 
(Plaut. Mil. Glor. ii. 4. 6 ; I)b 17®, 1 K 2V\ Ac 7®% 
He 1.3^2, Lv 2P'*, Nu 15®®), and accordingly ‘the 
place where Jesus was cnicilicil was nigh to the 
city ’ (Jn 19“®). The use of the definite article ‘ Ulc 
place of a skull,’ ‘ the place which is called The 
skull,* indicates that it was a known spot, prob¬ 
ably the ordinary place for crucifixion of male¬ 
factors. Golgotha was in a conspicuous position, 
as it is related that multitudes ‘ came together to 
this sight,’ and it could be seen by those ‘ who 
stood afar ofi*’ (Mk 15^®, Lk 23**®); and it was near 
a highway leading from the country, -w here people 
were imssing to and fro (Mt 27^, Mk 15^^’ 

Lk 23^®). It was also near a garden and tombs (?): 
‘ Now in the place where he was crucified there 
was a garden ; and in the garden a new tomb, 
wiierein was never man yet laid ’ ; and the tomb 
was ‘ nigh at hand ’ (Jn 19^^); it was Josejdi’s 
‘own new tomb,’ the tomb of a rich man of 
Arimatluea (Mt 27®®). 

The traditions which relate to (^olgotha are very 
numerous, but there are none recorded earlier than 
the 4th cent. There can be no doubt that the 
present traditional site of Golgotha is that which 
was recovered by Constantine, but beyond this 
there can be no certainty. Eusebius alone of the 
writers of the 4tli cent, describes this circumstance 
(Euvseb. Life of Constantine^ iii. 25) connected with 
the finding of the Holy Sepulchre ,* he was living 
in J^alestine at the time, and was present at the 
dedication of the Church of the Resurrection, A.D. 
335. This is summarized by Re.sant and Palmer 
{Jerusalem^ p. 58) in the following words: * In 
the time of Constantine a report existed that the 
spot then occupied by a temple of Venus was the 
site of our Lord’s burial-place. Constantine took 
down the temple, meaning to build the church 
upon it; hut, in removing the earth, supposed to 
be defiled by the idol-worship that had taken 
jdace upon it, they found to their extreme aston¬ 
ishment the cave or tomb which is sho\vn to this 
day. Then came the building of the Rasilica.’ 
Most of tlie historians in tlie 5tli cent, relate the 
discovery of the Holy Se^mlchre with that also of 
Calvary, and attribute it to the aged empress 
Helena, the mother of Constantine. ‘ There is a 
tradition that Adam was buried under Mount 
Calvary. This tradition is mentioned and con¬ 
demned by Jerome {Comm, in Matth. lib. iv. c. 27) 
and other early ecclesiastical writers. But the pil¬ 
grims, Breydenbach, Zuallardo, and Cotovicus, not 
only say that the head of Adam was found here, 
but some (as Bernardino) would have us believe that 
it is still to be seen in the fissure of the Apse’ 
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{The Holy City, pt. ii. ch. iii.). The tradition further 
went, that at tlie crucifixion drops of Christ’s blood 
fell on the skull of Adam and restored him to life 
(Mt 27®“* *“*, Eph 5^^ ; Ej)iphanius, Adii. lUv.r. xlvi. 5 ; 
Soewulf, Early Travels in Palestine, pp. 39, 66 ; W, 
Tyr. lib. 13, p. 851). 

There are many arguments in favour of the 
traditional site of Golgotha in addition to the 
tradition already referred to, but, until it can be 
ascertained whether it is within or without the city 
wall of the time of Christ, the whole question must 
still remain in doubt. The road from the tower of 
Antonia leading into the old road from the city to 
Jatl’a would prooably have passed close to the site, 
and on this road, outside the Jaffa gate, public 
executions have taken place in quite recent years, 
up to 1868. There are rock-cut tombs in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood, including that of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

During recent years several sites to the north of 
the city have been suggested as the site of Golgotha, 
in order, apparently, to complv with the view that 
the place oi execution shoula be situated on the 
north side of the city (Lv 1^^* ; but, though this 

may have been necessary for the Jewish place of 
stoning, there is nothing to indicate that the place 
of crucifixion during the Roman occujmtion was 
located according to Jewish ritual, or that it was 
identical with the place of stoning. 

A knoll above ‘ J ereiniah’s grotto ’ has been 
suggested by Otto Tbenius in 1849 (followed by 
General Gordon, Colonel Conder, and others) as 
the genuine Calvary, on the ground principally 
that it is the place oi stoning according to modern 
Jewish tradition. C. Warken. 

OOLIATH. — The giant whom David slew at 
Ephes-daminim (1 S 17). In the account of the 
fight he is spoken of as a Phil, from Gath. He 
was so politically, but it does not follow that ho 
was of the ordinary Phil, blood. I’resumably, ho 
was of the rephaite or giant breed, elsewhere 
spoken of as living at Gath (2 S 1 Ch 20^'®), 

and was descended from the ancient Avvim or 
Anakim (see Anakim, Avvim, Giant, Rapha, 
Rephaim). The Heb. text makes him 6 cubits 
and a yian in height. Josephus and some MSS 
of the Sept, reduce this to 4 cubits and a span. 
On general principles the Heb. reading is the more 
authoritative, and it fits best the figures given for 
the tremendous weight of his armour and weapons. 
Counting the cubit at 21 in., this would make him 
over 11 ft. high, and over 9 ft. high if we count the 
cubit a hand breadth shorter. If ho was measured 
in his armour, from the ground to the top of his 
helmet-crest, this is not incredible, though he is 
probably the largest man of whom we have any 
authentic record. 

The details of the fight are familiar, and need 
not be repeated here. It is often said that the 
account is quite Homeric. It is especially so in 
the boastful speeches the two champions make 
before the combat begins. The proposed con¬ 
dition of the fight was that the side whose 
champion was overcome should submit to the 
other. This was not done, for some reason. In¬ 
stead, Israel fell upon the Philistines and defeated 
them with great slaughter. The incident in 2 S 
23“'^“, 1 Ch 1D“‘^S belongs to this battle, for Pas- 
dammim (1 Ch ID®) is Ephes-dammim ; and it 
shows that the Israelites had hard fighting, and not 
merely an unresisted pursuit. It also shows that 
David in later years remembered his first comrades 
in battle. 

The story of David and Goliath is a favourite 
theme in the Rabbinical and the Arabian literature, 
whore it is illuminated wdth no end of grotesque 
and extravagant additions. 


The Goliath of 2 S 2P® is a different person ; but 
see David, vol. i. p. 562^ Elhanan, J.aumi. 

W. J. Reecher. 

GOMER (nyi, Ydixep, Y6fx€p). —1. Gomer, the son 
of Japheth and father of Ashkenaz, Riphath, and 
Togarmah (Gn 10“*®), is the Gimirrfi of the Assyr. 
inscriptions, the Cimmerians of the Greeks. The 
Cimmerians were an Aryan pcoi)le who inhabited 
the Crimea and the adioining districts of southern 
Rus.sia, and in the 7th cent. n.C. poured through 
the Caucasus into W. Asia (Herod, iv. 12). They 
attacked the northern frontier of the Assyr. empire 
in comrert with the Minni, the Modes, the i>eoj)le 
of Sepharad (Sapardfi), and other populations 
w'hose territories they had already overrun; but 
in R.c. 677 their leader, Teuspa (Teispes), was 
defeated by Esarhaddon, and they w'ere driven 
partly eastward, w'here they overthrew the old 
kingdom of Ellipi and built Ecbatana, partly 
westwards into Asia Minor. Here they sacked 
Sin6p6 and Antandros, which they held for 100 
years, and finally invaded Lydia. Gyges or Gugu, 
the Lydian king, sent an embassy to Nineveh lor 
help; in the end, however, he was slain in battle, 
and his capital, Sardis, captured by the invading 
hordes. liis successor, Ardys, succeeded in ex¬ 
terminating or driving them out of the country. 
Meanw^bile Phrygia had been occupied by them, 
and the temple of Artemis at Ephesus burned by 
their leader, Lygdamis (who .seems to be the 
Tugdamme of the inscriptions of the Assyr. king 
Assurbanipal). Lygdamis was subsequently slain in 
Cilicia (Strabo, i. 3,16), but Cappadocia had been so 
completely con(|uercd by them as to bear hencefor- 
Avard among the Armenians the name of Ganiir. 
In Ezk 38® Gomer is included in the army of Gog. 

2. The daughter of Diblaim and wdfe of Hosea 
(1®). See Hosea. A. H. Sayce. 

GOMORRAH (n-iby^, LXX and NT Y^p.6ppa or 
YbpLoppa ; see Winer-Schmiedel, § 6, 86; Arab. 
(jhaniara, ‘to overwhelm with water’).—One of 
‘ the cities of the Plain ’; its position along wdth 
that of Sodom and the other three is now i)retty 
generally admitted to have been in the Arabah, 
or plain, which lies to the north of the Dead 
Sea. Of the five original cities, all but Zoar (or 
Bela) w'ere destroyed by fire from heaven (Gn 
19'*®’““). The situation has been verified by Tris¬ 
tram, who, on placing himself in the required 
positions, w'as able to recognize the view described 
as it W'as regarded by Lot on selecting his future 
residence (Gn 13^®), and by Abraham during the 
destruction of the doomed cities (19'“^).* According 
to Josephus the vale became Lake Asphaltitis on 
the de.stniction of Sodom {Ant. i. ix.), but in 
another place he indicates that the country of 
Sodom borders upon it ( Wars, IV. viii. 4). It has 
elsewhere been shown that the Dead Sea does not 
owe its existence to miraculous interposition (see 
Dead Sea); and the view that the w^aters cover 
the sites of tlie cities of the Plain is now generally 
discarded. Certain ruins about a mile from the 
shore of the Dead Sea north of RAs el-Feshkhah, 
marked KhurarAn (or GumrAn) on the Survey Map 
of Palestine, have been supposed by de Saulcy 
to mark the site of Gomorran, and the position as 
well as the name lend probability to the view. 

Throughout Scripture the cities of the Plain are 
used as examples of the judgments which fall on 
nations and cities in consequence of crime, and 
os warnings to mankind. In the time of Abraham 
and Lot the wickedness of the.se cities appears to 
have reached its climax (Gn 18“®), and in several 

* Larid of Israel^, pp. 86»-366. The arguments of Tristram 
on this subject appear quite conclusive, and should be studied 
by those who have not nad the opportunities of this writer of 
personal inspection of the localities. 
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passajjjes is referred to as an example to be shunned 
(Jer 2 1* 2®, Jude^), and a Avarning for the 
future (Dt Is 1" IS*'-*, Jer 49*« Am 4“, 
lio tP). lint our liOrd warns us that the rejection 
of tlie gospel message carries with it a greater 
degree of guilt than that of the cities of the IMain 
(Mt 10^®). K. Hull. 

GOOD, GOODS.—The word ‘good’Ls chietly the 
rendering in OT of ni-j, which is a verb, an a<lj., 
and a subst, ; and in Apocr. and TsT chielly of 
dya$6s and Ka\6s; and its meanings are determined 
far more by tlie meanings of tljose terms than by 
the native gcjiius of the Hng. langua^^o. In other 
words, we have to <leal with biblical English, some 
of whose peculiarities have been adopted into the 
common speech, through the influence of AV 
(thougli not always in their proper sense), and 
some have not. 

1, As an adj. ^good’ is used to express the 
following ideas:— 

1. Agreeable^ pleasant: Gn 3® ‘And when the 

woman saw that the tree was good for food ’; 
312J. 2tf <'Pake heed that thou sneak not to Jacob 
either good or bad ’; 40^® ‘ Ana he saw that rest 
was good’; IS 25® ‘We come in a good day’; 
29^ ‘ And Achish answered and said to Davkl, I 
know that thou art good in my sight, as an angel 
of God’; Job 13® ‘ Is it good that he should search 
you out?’; Fs 45^ ‘My heart is inditing a good 
matter’; 133^ * liehold, how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell togetlier in unity’; 
Pr 15-^ ‘A word spoken in due season, how good 
is it! ’; 24‘® ‘ My son, eat thou honey, because it 
is good ’; Ko 10^^ ‘liy good words and fair speeches 
[they] deceive the hearts of the simple’ (x/>’7(^ro- 
\oyia^ Kal fOXoylaSy IIV ‘smootli and fair soeech,’ 
Samlay-IIcndlam ‘fair and Hattering speeclr; it is 
the only occurrence of in bibl. Greek). 

In this sense we find ‘ good tidings ’ 2 S IS*^, Lk 2i®, 
1 Th 3®; ‘ good news' Fr 15^®; ‘ good report’ Pr 15*^, 
Ph 4® (e(J0rjgo5, Lightfoot, ‘winning,’ ‘attractive’). 

2. Of good quality (as compared with others of 
its kind), highly esteemed: Gn V ‘And God saw 
the light that it was good’; 2i- ‘And the 
gold of that land is good ’; 43“ ‘ Take of the 
best fruits in the land’ (KV ‘choice’); 1 IC 2®^ 
‘ Who fell upon two men more righteous and 
better than he, and slew them with the sword ’; 
10^® ‘ Moreover the king made a c^reat throne of 
ivory, and overlaid it with the best gold’ (RV 
‘ tinest’); Fs IIP® ‘A good understanding have all 
they that do his commandments’; Ec 7^ ‘A good 
name is better than precious ointment’ (Heb. ‘a 
name’); Sir 26'“^ ‘Having the confidence of their 
good descent’; Mt 7“ ‘Every good tree bringeth 
forth good fruit’; 12‘® ‘How much then is a man 
better than a sheep?’ (RV ‘of more value,’ Gr. 
Tr6(T(f> dia<p€pei); Lk 5®“ ‘No man also having drunk 
old wine straightway desireth new; for he saith. 
The old is better ’ (TR x/jT^irrore/jos, most edd. 
XpTjcrr^j whence RV ‘good’); Ac KP ‘of good 
report’ (Gr. ixaprvpovixtvo^, RV ‘well reported of’); 
23 ‘I have Hved in all ^ood conscience’ {irda-ja 
avvedqorei dyaOy ); 1 Co l‘2^i ‘ Covet earnestly the best 
gifts’ (TR KpeiTTova ; eild. yitefj'ova, RV ‘ greater’); 
Fh 2® ‘ Let each esteem others better than them¬ 
selves’; 1 Ti 3J ‘d’o have a good report’; Ja ‘2® 

‘ Sit thou here in a good ])lace’ (K'df?oi/u)5« xaXws). 

3. Profitable, ndnnitagcous: Fr 3F® ‘She per- 
ceiveth that her merchandise is good’ (RV ‘profit¬ 
able’) ; Ec 9"* ‘A livdng dog is better than a dead 
lion’; 10“ ‘and a babbler is no better’ (RV ‘tlien 
is tliere no advantage in the cliariner’); Mt 18® 
‘It were better for him that a millstone >vere 
hanged about his neck’ (RV ‘it is profitable’); 
Lk 14®^ ‘Salt is good.’ And the phrase ‘good for 
nothing’ Jer 13^®, Wis 13^®, Mt 6^®. 


4. Befitting, appropriate: Gn 40^® ‘When the 
chief baker saw that the interpretation was good’; 
Ru ‘2‘-® ‘ It is good, my daughter, that thou go 
out with his maidens’ ; 2 S 17^ ‘The counsel that 
Ahithoi)hcl hath given is not good at this time ’; 
Fr 19® ‘That the soul be witliout knowledge, it 
is not good ’; Ec 7“ ‘ Wisdom is good with an 
inheritance’; Mt 17^ ‘It is good for us to be 
here’; Mk 14®^ ‘Good were it for that man if 
be bad never been born’; 1 Co 5® ‘Your glorying 
is not good.’ 

5. Happy, prosperous: Fs 112® ‘A goo<l man 

showeth favour’ (|pn RV ‘Well is it 

with the man that dealeth graciously ’; Ferowne, 
‘ Happy is the man ’; but A V may have under¬ 
stood the word in the moral sense). In OT ab 
is an epithet of the heart, but EV tr. otherwise : 
IK l‘27||2Ch 107 ‘glad’; Est 5» ‘glad’; Fr 5»® 
AV‘merry,’ RV ‘cheerfiir; Ec 9^ ‘merry.’ But 
we find ill Apocr., Sir 30'-® ‘A cheerful and good 
heart will liave a care of his meat and diet’; and 
Bar 4®® ‘Take a good heart, O Jerusalem.’ Cf. 
the phrase ‘of good cheer’ (=in old Eng. ‘of 
happy countenance,’ since the ‘cheer’ was the 
‘face’), generally as an imperative, ‘Be of good 
cheer ! ’ Est 15^ Wis IS®, Bar 4®, Mt 9® 14"^, Mk 6®'\ 
Jn 16®®, Ac ‘23“ 27®®; hut also Ac ‘27®® ‘I exhort 
you to be of good cheer’; ‘27®® ‘Then were they 
all of good cheer’; and, in a somewhat dillerent 
sense, 8ir 18®® ‘ Take not pleasure in much good 
cheer.’ So Herbert, Temple, ‘Employment,’ 16— 

‘ Life is a businesse, not good-cheer.' 

6. Kind, gracious: 1 S 25^® ‘But the men were 
very ^ood unto us, and we were not hurt’; 2 Ch 
30*® ‘ The good Lord pardon every one ’; Fs 86® 
‘ For thon, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive ’; 
Nall H ‘The Lord is good, a stronghold in the 
day of trouble ’; Sir 35® ‘ Give the Lord his lionoiir 
with a good eye’ (1;^ dyaffip 6(/>0a\p,(p); 2 Mac 11® 
‘They and all the people with lamentation and 
tears besought the Lord that he would send a 
good angel to deliver Israel ’; Tit 2® ‘ Keepers at 
home, good, oliedient to tlieir own husbanrls’ (RV 
‘kind’). Cf. Milton, Lyeidas, 184— 

‘ Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore, 

In thy large recompense, and shalt bo good 
To all that wander in tiiat perilous flood.' 

And PL viii. 651— 

‘Thou to Mankind 

Oe good and friendly still, and oft return !' 

7. Upright, righteous, morally and religiously 
good: 1 S 12'-® ‘I will teach you the good and the 
right way’; Mic 6® ‘He hath showed thee, O man, 
Avliat is good’; 7® ‘The good man is perished out 
of the earth’; Mt 5“*® ‘ He maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good.’ 

8. Of quantity, considerable: ‘A good Avay off,’ 
Gn 21*®, Mt 8®‘*; ‘a good Avay frorii,”jg 18®®; ‘for 
a good space,’ 2 Mac 7®; ‘a good while,’ Gn 46'-^ 
Ac 18*®. But ‘ good measure ’ (Lk 6®®) is ‘ abundant 
measure’; and to ‘give good ear’ (Wis 8*®) is to 
be very attentive. In 2 Es 16®* occurs the phrase 
‘good cheap,’ ‘Behold, victuals shall be so good 
cheap upon earth, tliat they shall think them¬ 
selves to be in good case ’ (so RV; Lat. erit 
aiinonce vilitas). ‘Cheap’ is from the Anglo- 
Saxon ct^ap, a market, a price ; and Abbott (Shales. 
Grammar, 132) thinks the phrase may arise from 
the omission of the prep.: ‘good chea])’ = ‘at a 
good price’ (for the buyer), ‘at a bargain,’ as in 
Shaks. Ill Henry VI. V. iii. 14— 

‘ The queen is valued thirty thousand strong'; 

Merck, of Venice, III. i. 57 —* He hath disgraced mo 
and hindered me half a million.’ But the oldest 
explanation is to refer the phrase to the French 
bon marchi. So Palsgrave (1530), Introd. 49, 
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* Mar Mi a bargeno or a marketstedo or chcepe, 
as good cheepe, hon rnarrhie,^ And this is the 
explanation acc^ted by Murray {Oxf, Eng. Diet, 
s.v. ‘cheap*). Tjiat the prep, may go with it, 
however, is shown by Caxton, Chron. Eng. ccxvii. 
20o, ‘They toke the kyiiges prises for hir peny 
worthes at good chepe.^ The meaning is simply 
‘cheap’ (that word being now an adj., which was 
formerly a subst., a somewhat raie change in 
English). Thus Sir D. Lindsay, ii. 197— 

‘To Hell richt deir, and by pude-chalp. 

And mix ry-meill amanj? the saip, 

And saiffrone with oyl-dolie.’ 

The phrase is not uncommon in early authors 
Lever, SermonSy IfiSO (Arber’s ed. p. 130), ‘For 
they that be true mcrchauntemen to by and sell 
in dede, shoulde and doo provide great plcntye 
and good chepe by honest byenge and sellynge of 
theyr wares’; Rutherford, Letters (cxvi.), ‘Law 
anci justice are to be had by any, especially for 
money and moyen ; but Christ can get no law, 
good cheap or dear ’; and Herbert, Templey ‘ Pro¬ 
vidence,’ 97 — 

* Hard things are glorious, easie things good cheap.’ 

‘Better cheap* was also used, as Lever in the 
same sermon as above (p. 130), ‘Take awaye 
loasmongers, regrators and all suche as by byinge 
and sellynge make tliyngs more dore, and when 
they be gone, all thyngs wylbe more plentye and 
better cbepe.’ So Rutherford, Letters (eexv.), ‘1 
trow that (if I were as I liave been since I w'as 
his pri.s(»ner) I would beg lodging for God’s sake 
in Hell’s hottest furnace, that I might rub souls 
with Christ. But God be thanked, I shall lind 
him in a better lodging. We get Christ better 
cheap than so.* 

In He IP' occurs ‘as good as dead,* another 
phrase in which ‘good’ is used to expre.ss extent, 
quantity rather than quality. The Gr. is simply 
the perf. ptep. of the verb {vfUT]Kpu)/xhos)y w'hich in 
Ko 4‘^, in a jueciscly parallel passage and con¬ 
struction, is tr‘‘ in AV simply ‘dea<i,’ but KV 
gives ‘as good as dead’ there also. The phrase 
IS from Tindale, whom most versions follow; but 
Wyc. has ‘nygh deed,’ Gen. ‘dead,’ Rhem. ‘quite 
dead.’ It is good idiomatic Fng., though moon 
(Eevisers' EnglUhy p. 120) speaks of ‘ the strange 
contradiction in the use of tlie word good for bad^ ; 
but it probably expresses less emphasis now than 
formerly. Cf. Tindale’s use of ‘a good* for ‘in 
good earnest,’ ‘thoroughly,’ Dt 9-^^ ‘And I toko 
youre synne, the calfe w'tiich ye had made, and 
burnt him with lire and stampe him and grounde 
him a good, even unto smal dust.’ 

2. The uses of ‘ good ’ as a subst. may be given 
under three heads— 

1. Material Possessions, goods: Gn 45'*^ ‘The 
good of all the land of Egypt is yours ’; 1 Ch 29^ 
‘ 1 have of mine own proper good, of gold and 
silver’ (RV ‘1 have a treasure of mine own of 
gold and silver’); 1 Jii 3'“^ ‘Whoso hath this 
world’s good ’ {rbv ^Lov tov sba/xovy RV ‘ this world’s 
goods ’). Cf. Chaucer, Parlement of Foules, 462— 

‘And but I berc me in hir servyse 
As wcl 08 that my wit can me Huffyse, 

Fro poynt to poynt, hir honour for to save, 

Tak she my 1^, and all the good I have.’ 

So Ex 22® Tind. ‘ Yf the thefe he not founde, then 
the goodman of the housse shalbe brought unto 
the goddes and swere, whether he have put his 
hande unto his neighbours good’; Dn IP® Cov. 

* For the kinge of the north shal . . . come forth 

. . . with a mighty boost and exceadinge greate 
good’ AV ‘riches,* RV ‘substance’); and 

Adams, Practical Worlds, i. 52, ‘His heart is pro- 
portionably enlarged with his house : his good and 
nis blood riseth together.’ But in this sense the 
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expression is more frequently ‘goods’ or ‘good 
thing.s,’ as Ec 5“ ‘ AVheii goods iucrea.se, they are 
increased that eat them ’; Gn 45*® ‘ Ten asses laden 
w’ith the good things of Egypt.’ 

2. Material and moral blessing, benefit: P.s llO^'**® 
‘ Be surety for thy servant for good ’; Kc .5^^ ‘ What 
good is there to the owmers thereof?’ Ad. Est 15^^ 
‘ Who saved onr life and continually procure«l our 
good’; Wis 5® ‘What good hath riches with our 
vaunting brought us?’ Sir 2® ‘Ye tliat fear the 
Lord, hope for good ’; 2Mac IP® ‘ Then Maccabeus 
consented to all that Lysias desired, being careful 
of the common good’ (tou <rv/jL(pepopTo^ (ppovrL^cjjv) \ 
Ro 15'“* ‘ Let every one of us please his neighbour 
for his good to edification’ (RV ‘for that wdiich 
is good’). Cf. Sluiks. As Yon lAkc Ity ii. i. 17— 

* And this our lib*, (‘xompl from public haunt. 

Finds tonf^ues in trees, hooks in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and gomi in everything.’ 

In thi.s sen.se wm lind ‘good things’ in Sir 39“ 
‘Eor the good are good things created.’ And the 
phrase ‘to come of good’ occurs 2 Mac 14®^ ‘Per¬ 
ceiving that such sour behaviour came not of 
gi>od, he gathered together not a few of his men, 
and wdtlidrew' himself from Nicaiior’ (dirb tov /3e\- 
tIutov). Cf. Shaks. Henry V. IV. viii. 4— ‘Captain, 

1 beseech you now, come apace to the king ; there 
is more good tow’ard you, peradventure, than is 
in your knowledge to dream of.’ 

3. Moral or spiritual good, goodness: Gn 2'^ ‘ the 

tree of [RV adds ‘ tlie ’] knowdedgo of good and 
evil’; Ps 14^*® ‘There is none that dootli good’; 
I.S 7“* ‘ to refuse the evil, and choo.se tlie good ’; 

2 Es 2*'* ‘ I have broken the evil in pieee.s, and 
created the good ’; Sir 33^^ ‘ Good is set against 
evil, and life against death’; Ro 3® ‘Let us do 
evil, tliat good may come ’; He 5^"* ‘ those who by 
reason of use have their senses exercised to discern 
good and evil.’ In this sense ‘ the good ’ some¬ 
times is phi., ‘good persons,’ as Pr IP'* ‘The evil 
bow before the good ’ (d'^'io) ; sornetimes, how’ever, 
sing., as Sir 12’ ‘ Give unto the good (ry dyadQ)y 
and help not the sinner.’ 

These difTercnt meanings of ' good ’ are all illustrated in the 
history of the interpretation of Pb JO^. The Mass. Ileb. ie 

; its translations may be ranged in three classes accord¬ 
ing as 3’it) * good ’ is understood. 

1. Goods: LXX on tmv uyatOSv fjLov oi> ix*‘f [P omits 

whole clause); Arab. * And Indeed thou iieedest not my 
goods’; Vulg. * Quoniam honoruin meonim non egos’; Wyc. 
[13.SUJ ‘For of my goodis thou ncdisl not'; [1888] ‘For 
thou hast no need of my goodis ’; Cov. ‘ My goodes are 
nothinge untx) the,’ followed by Kog., Cran., Pish. ; Don. 

‘ Ilecanse thou ncedest not my goods,’ with marg. note, 
‘Christ’s passion was not needful nor profitable to God but to 
man’; Burges^, ‘ My goods are at thy disposal’ (reading 

‘ lorded over [owned] by thee ’ for I’SirSn ’ not over thee ’). 

2. Good: Syr. ‘ My good is from thee ’; Sjnnm. iyadov u^u oiik 

icrriv »vtv iroZ ; Jerome, ‘ Bene mihi non est sine to ’; D. Kimchi, 
‘ My good is not (obligatory) upon thee’; Ewald, ‘Thou art my 
highest good! ’; J. A. Alexander, ‘ My happiness is not inde¬ 
pendent of thee ’; Del. ' Besides thee there is for me no weal ’; 
Perowne, ‘ I have no good beyond thee,’ who is followed by RV, 
Jennings, and Kirkpatrick ; Kay, ‘ My prosperity has no claim* 
on thee'; Thrupp, ‘ My happinesg 1 there is naught in com¬ 
parison of thee’; Oheyne, ‘ Vvithout thee my welfare is naught ’; 
or (Parchment ed.) 'Welfare have I none without thee'; 
De Witt, ‘ I have naught that is good beside thee '; Segond, ‘ Tu 
cs raon souverain bien 1 ’ Kautzsch, ‘ Ks gieht fiir mioh kein 
Gut ausser dir 1 ’ Wildehoer (in Feestbundel aan Prof. M. J. 
de Goeje, Leiden, 1891; see Cheyne in Expos. Times, iii. 164, and 
in Expos. III. Ser. v. 78), ‘Thou art the good of [the people 
which thy prophet called] thy wedded one ’ (reading ; but 

later (In Theol. Tijdschrifty Nov. 1893: see T&y\or ‘\n Expos. 
Times, v. 884), ‘Thou art my Lord, the treasure of her whom 
thou hast married' (reading JjriSiy?); King, ' My good, beyond 
which there is none.' 

3. Goodness: Aq. i.yocBa/o’uvri p-ou *h /a*} Iri cri ; Gen. (after 
Calvin), ‘ My welldoing extendeth not to thee ’ (with marg. note, 
‘Thogh we can not enriche God, yet we must bestowe God'i 
gifts to the use of his children ’); J. Kimchi, ‘ The good which I 
am doing does not extend so far as thee’; AV, ‘My goodnesi 
extendeth not to thee'; Ost. * Le bien que Je fais ne vient point 
jusqu’ ^ toi ’; Sharpe (p. 8), ‘ My goodness I nothing beside 
thee’ [is good], but (p. 161), ‘ Adonai art thou, O my goodness, 
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there is nothinp: beside thee to the holy who are in the land’ 
(l>. 387, * to the saints who arc in the earth')* 

The word goods had formerly a wider applica¬ 
tion than it lias now. Thus Dt 28“ ‘ Ana the 
fiOlil) shall make thee plenteous in ^mods’ ; 2 Ch 
‘ Behold Avith a great jdague will the Lord 
smite thy i)eoj)lo, and thv children, and thy wives, 
and all Ihy goods.* KV cdianges * roods’ of AV 
into some other word in the foil, places : On 24}^ 
‘all the goods of his master were in his hand* 
ilV ‘all goodly things,’ KVm as AV); 3B® 
‘ And he carried away all his cattle, and all his 
goods whicli he had gotten* EV 

‘ all his substance which he had gatliered’); Nu 
35® ‘ tiie suburbs of them shall be for their cattle, 
and for tlieir goods’ (c'^’pnS, RV ‘for their sub¬ 
stance’); Ot 28“ ‘plenteous in goods* KV 

‘for good’); ‘2 Ch 21^** ‘all thy goods* 

RV ‘all thy substance’); Neh 9^® ‘houses full of 
all goods ’ RV ‘ full of all good things’); 

.lob 2(V® ‘ his hands sliall restore their goods* (u'ik, 
RV ‘ his Avealth ’); ‘ therefore shall no man 

look for his goods’ j^Sy, RV ‘Therefore 

his prosperity shall not endure ’) ; Zeph B® ‘ their 
goods snail become a booty’ (Q^n, ]IV ‘their 
Avealtli’); Sir 14® ‘he shall not take pleasure in 
his goods* {iv ToU airrovy RV ‘in his 

possessions’); Mt ‘24'*'^ ‘Verily 1 say unto you. 
That he shall make him ruler overall his goods* 
{^vl vda-i rois vrdpxoixrip aiVoO, RV ‘ over all that he 
hath ’); Lk ‘ the portion of goods that falleth 
to me’ (to ^TTil^dWoif fxipot Tr)s ovalas, RV ‘the 
portion of /’//y[RVm ‘the’] substance’); He 10®^ 
‘ took joyfully the spoiling of your goods ’ {tCov 
{/ irapx^t'Tojif vpLWPy RV ‘ your possessions ’); Rev 3” 
* I am rich, and increased Avith goods* (7re7r\oiVi7Ka, 
RV ‘ have gotten riches’). J. Hastings. 

GOOD, CHIEF.— According to Scripture, the 
chief good for man is of a moral and spiritual 
nature. The fact that man Avas made in the image 
of God (Gn 1^) is determinative. God is the 
highest and best of beings; and man. His image, 
Avhile reco'mizing the relative goodness which is 
conveyed turough material blessings, e.g.^ discerns 
the chief good, that Avhich ansAvers to our deepest 
needs, and leads us to the goal Avhich our own 
nature establishes for us, in the region of the 
unseen, the spiritual and divine. God is revealed 
in the OT as holy, and Israel is chosen to be a holy 
people to Himself. The chief good is thus secured 
to the nation ns a nation, by faithfulness in 
worshipping the God of Israel and in keeping His 
law. It consists in God’s favour and friendship, 
and victorious aid against the nation’s enemies; 
it appears in the acquisition of blessings which, 
in the absence of a clearly conceived doctrine of 
immortality, can only take the form of Avorldly 
prosperity (Dt 28“’^-)* The enigmas with Avhicn 
faith is oitcn confronted, if it remains at any such 
low stage of development, are exemplified in the 
Bk. of Job; but there too, as Ave see, the struggle 
for light and peace goes on, not Avithout success. 

At all times the individual must have had his 
personal religious needs, and God must have had 
a reganl for him, simultaneously Avith the favour 
which He shoAved to Israel. Accordingly, in many 

arts of OT a supreme good is represented as 

rought near to the soul of the godly per.son. It 
is obtained by worshipping the true God, and 
turning from sin to the righteousness of the law; 
and so healthful and comforting is it in the ex¬ 
perience of its possessor that it is described by a 
special term, blefisedncssy a mode of designation 
which is still preserved. Other good things pro¬ 
cure for men a measure of happiness, but only the 
chief good of religion confers olessedness (Ps 1. 23. 
32^*^ Pr 3, Is 55, etc.). The overthrow of the 


JeAvish nation at the period of the Captivity taught 
the members that if a true blessing Avas thereafter 
to be looked for at all, it must be sought by pious 
individuals in the privacy of their own souls, and 
in the pursuit of righteous purposes such as God 
could approve (Jer 31®^^^*, Ezk 18). 

Christ came preaching the kingdom of God. 
Men were invited to seek first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. In that case they might 
have nothing, but yet they would have all; tliey 
should trust their Father in heaven, and suppress 
anxiety (Mt 6®^®^*)* Rut, again, the Infinite Spirit 
is not sulficiently known even to the heart that 
turns to Him as Father. Christ has declared Him. 
Jesus AA’as perfectly righteous in His human cir¬ 
cumstances, and presented in Himself a copy of 
the divine nature Avhicli is level to our apprehen¬ 
sion, In seeking the perfect blessing, men have 
thus to learn of Christ (Mt 11^), to acknowledge 
Him as the Light of the AAmrld {.In 8^*), to receive 
Him as the Bread that came doAvn from heaven 
(Jn {S'^^')y etc. Further, the righteousness and love 
of Christ Avere proved to he invincible and infinite 
by Ills voluntary endurance of death. The fullest 
revelation of divine goodness is seen in the cross of 
Christ, and through it man obtains the chief good, 
viz. full forgiveness, and poAver to live a life Avliich 
approaches the perfect standard (1 Co B®®*, Gal 
Eph Col He 1 P 

It is implied in Scripture that material pos¬ 
sessions and intellectual advancement are good, 
and are legitimate objects of desire and pursuit. 
It is even an imperative duty to seek them, the 
obligation of the Christian being to do the most 
good he can, and therefore to call into requisi¬ 
tion the best means att.ainable. People should 
use the Avorld (I Tli 4“), and if any will not work, 
neither ought he to eat (2 Th 3^®). Men require to 
he not slothful in business (Ro 12“). It folloAVS 
that the intellect, Avhich enables us to subdue the 
Avorld, ought to he cultivated. But then all poAvers 
and possessions have to he subordinate to the 
paramount aims of Christian love and righteous¬ 
ness. The chief end and privilege of man is to 
glorify God (Col 3“ 1 I* “). 

The chief good Avhich is attainable by man in 
this Avorld Is only relatively to he so described. A 
Christian spirit is indeetl better than all riches ; it 
knoAvs a peace Avhicli the Avorld cannot give or take 
aAvay (.In 14*^); its faith overcomes the world (1 Jn 
5^); and through Christ, its Light, it derives in¬ 
struction and blessing from everything that allects 
it, and often, as it Avere, sees heaven opened (2 Co 
3'®). Hence it finds all gloomy pessimistic views 
of life unwarrantable. But sin and pain survive 
till death, even in all believers. A good which is 
absolute and unqualified is not to be tasted there¬ 
fore on earth. The Christian, hoAvever, has the 
comfort and stimulus of the highest hope. A gooa 
which is perfect is anticip.atod as the reward of the 
glorified saints. It consists in their everlasting 
service of God (Rev 21®**). G. FERRIES. 

GOODLY, GOODLINESS.— Though ‘goodly* was 
at one time used adverbially also, it is employed in 
AV as an adj. only. There it is found with tAvo 
dillerent meanings (and the mod. meaning, coa- 
siderablsy pretty largej ‘ a goodly number,’ is not 
one of them). 

1. Fair to look upon, fine, handsome. In this 
sense it is applied to personsy as Gn 39® ‘ Joseph 
was a goodly persony and well favoured *; * of 

* Tindale’strn; Heb. nxn np], lit. ‘fair of form’; LXX 
rS ; Vulg. * pulchra facie,*' and Wyc. ' fayr in face,’ which 
limit the meani^, the same epithet being used of fruit (Jer 1116) • 
RV ‘ comely.’ The Heb, epithet Is often used of women, as or 
Rachel (Gn 2917, where the whole phrase is exactly the same as 
is used here of Joseph, EV ‘ Rachel was beautiful and well 
favoured ’), of Abigail (1 S 26>, where EV give ‘ of a beautiful 
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garments, as F'x 39^ ‘goodly bonnets of fine 
Pinen ’ ; of trees, as Ps 8(P® ‘ the boughs thereof 
were like the goodly cedars ’ lit. as AVm 

and KV ‘ cedars of God ; of cities (Dt 6*®), 
mountains (l)t 3-^), horses (Zee 10®); and not only 
of majestic tilings, but of vessels (2 Oh 36^®* 
precious stones (Mt 13^®, Lk 21®), and even ‘ heri¬ 
tages ’ (Ps 16®, Jer 3^®). It is also used of a price 
(Zee IP*) paid for a slave, ‘a handsome priceT 
^oken ironically there. In illustration we have 
Cov. using the word of Jerusalem, Ezk 16^* ‘ mar¬ 
velous goodly wast thou and beutifull, yee even a 
very Queene wast thou ’; and of Tyre, 21* ‘ thy 
builders have made the marvelous goodly.’ The 
Douay describes a cup so, Ps 23® ‘ Thou hast fatted 
my head with oyle : and my chalice inebriating 
how goodlie is it I’ and Paeon horse-trappings 
{Essays^ ‘ Of Masques,’ p. 15cS), ‘ For Justs and 
Tourneys and Parriers, the glories of them are 
chiefly ... in the Goodly Furniture of their 
Horses and Armour.’ Fuller illustrates 2S 23^* 
‘ he slew an Egyptian, a goodly man ’ (lit., says 
Kirkpatrick, ‘ a man of appearance,’ a notable 
man, which is explained in 1 Ch 11^ to mean ‘a 
man of great stature,’ with the addition ‘ live 
cubits high’), wlien he says {Holy Jf^orre, II. vii. 
p. 51), ‘And though the Goths had a law, alwayes 
to choose a short thick man for their King; yet 
surely a goodly stature is most majesticall.’ 

2. Fair in speech, agreeable : Gn 49-‘ ‘ Naphtali 
is a hind let h^ose: he giveth goodly words’ 

a dilfuMilt passage, see Spurrell: the 
EV comes from Tindale, and is a good tr“ of the 
MT).* Cf. T. Lever, Sermons (Arber’s ed. p. 73), 

‘ ludas pretence was wondrous goodly, to .sell the 
oyntment for a great sumine of money, to relieve 
tlie pooro with.’ 

The compar. and super!, of the adj. are also used 
in A V, 1 8 ‘P ' And he had a son whose name was 
Saul, a choice young man and a goodly ; and there 
was not among the children of Israel a goodlier 
person than lie ’; IS ‘ your goodliest young 
men’; I K 20® ‘thy wives also and thy children, 
even the goodliest, are mine’; 1 Mac 8*^ ‘the 
goodliest countries.’ So Shaks. Tempest, I. ii. 483— 
* I have no ambition 
To see a ifoodlicr man.’ 

Chaucer, Troilns, ii. 880— 

‘ Ma dame, y-wis, the jfoodllesto mayde 

Of gre-et fhtat in al the toun of Troye.* 

The subst. goodliness occur.s but once, in a 
beautiful pa.'^sagc where it is a most appropriate 
translation, Is 40® ‘ All flesh is grass, and all the 
goodliness thereof i.s as the flower of the field.’ 
The meaning of the Eng. word (which comes from 
the Bishops’ Bible) is evidently ‘ that which makes 
it fair to look upon,’ beauty, charm, as in Hooker, 
Eccles, Polity, v. 15, ‘ What travail and cost was 
bestowed that the goodliness of the temple might 
be a snectacle of admiration to all the world I ’ 
The RV retains the word. But the lleb, is 
hestd, which everywhere else (and it is very com¬ 
mon) means kindness. Nearly all mod. commen¬ 
tators (Ges., Uitzig, Del., Nagels., Cheyne, Dillra., 
Orelli, and Oxf. lleh. Lex.) accept tliis solitary 
instance as suliicient, supporting it by .saying, as 
Cheyne, that its synonym Mn has the double 
sense of favour and gracenilness. So Cov. ‘bewtie’; 
Gen. ‘grace’; and apparently Ja eiJTr/j^Treta. On 
the other hand, LXX gwes ; Vulg. ‘gloria,’ 
after which Wyc. and Dou. ‘ glorie,’ and so the 
verse is quoted in 1 P : hence Lowth emends 
countenance,’ Gen. simply 'beautiful,* LXX o^ain vS 

uiu and of Esther (Est 27 nj’ioi EV * fair 

and beautiful,’ AVm * fair of form and gfood of countenance'). 

* The reading of most VSS and edd. is, ‘ Naphtali Is a slender 
terebinth giving forth goodly boughs’; but O. A. Smith, in 
Bxpoi. IV. Ser. vil. 166, prefers the MT, saying that it is ‘ beauti- 
(ulfy expressive of a people In the position of Naphtali.’ 


the lleb. to and Ewald to ’nil (whom Briggs 
follows), getting ‘ the glory thereof,’ wliich does 
not seriously alter the translation or the meaning. 
Salmond (on 1 P l^"*) happily illustrates the tliought 
from Landor: ‘ There are no fields of amaranth on 
this side the grave ; there are no voices, O Kliodopii, 
that are not soon mute, however tuneful; there is 
no name, with whatever emphasis of passionate 
love repeated, of which the echo is not faint at 
last.’ J. Hastings. 

GOODMAN. —The ordinary word for a ‘ man ’ in 
lleb. (b^’s) is once tr*^ ‘ goodman ’ in AV, Pr 7'® 
‘ the goodman is not at home.’ This has passed 
from Cov. through the Bishops’ to AV, and it is 
accepted by KV. The Gen. and Dou. have ‘ my 
husband is not at home ’; and so Wyc. 1388, ‘ myn 
hosebonde is notin his hows’ ; but 1382, ‘ Thir is 
not a man in hir house,’ after Vulg. ‘ Non est enini 
vir in domo sua.’ This is exactly how the word 
‘ goodman ’ has been used in Scotland from the 
beginning of written speech at least, an<l how it is 
in constant use still. Jamieson quotes from 
Douglas, Virgil, 2i>b, 14— 

* To Vulcanis hir hiis1)and and gudcniari, 

Within his goldin chaJmer scho began 
Thus for to speik.’ 

Once Shaks. uses the word in the same sense, 
putting it into the mouth of the low-born Christo¬ 
pher Sly, Taming of the Shrew, Ind. ii. 1U7— 

Where is rny wife ? 

Page. Here, noble lord : wiiat is thy will with her? 

Sly. Are you my wife, and will not call mo hnshand ? 

My men should call me lord ; I am your goodman.' 

The word is found also in KV as tr“ of olKooea- 
irhnjs, * master of the house.’ This Gr. word 
occurs 12 times in tlio Syno})tics and nowhere else 
(Mt 102® 13^7.52 201* 21®® 24^®, Mk Lk 12®® 13"-® 
1421 22^^ : in the last passage oulay is added). 
The Vulg. rendered by ‘ paterfamilias’ everywhere 
except Mk 14^“* ‘ dominiis domus,’ and so Wyc. 
gave ‘ housbond man ’ everywhere except Mk 14’^ 

‘ lord of the hous.’ Tindale introduced the phrase 
‘ goodman of the house,’ using it everyAvliore except 
Mt 10*“^ ‘ lorde of the housse,’ 13®^* 20^ 21®® ‘ liouse- 

holder.’ Cov. preferred ‘good man of the house’ 
in Mt 10“, and ‘householder’ in 20^^; otherwise 
he followed Tind., whom the rest of the versions 
before the Khemish copied exactly. The Klieni. 
gives ‘householder’ in Mt 13®® 20^ 21®®, Lk 12®®; 

‘ master of the house ’ in Mk 14*'*, Lk 14’-^; else¬ 
where ‘ goodman of the house.’ AV follows Tind. 
except in Mt 10®®, I.-k L‘F® ‘ master of the house.’ 
The result is sometimes curious. Thus, as Trench 
points out, in the parable of the I-iahourers in the 
Vineyard, the ‘ householder ’ of Lk 20^ becomes the 
‘ gooaman of the house ’ in 20“. KV has redressed 
this anomaly, but still presents three dillerent 
translations of the word, ‘ master of the house’ in 
Mt 10®® 24“*®, Lk 12®® 13®® 14®^; ‘householder’ in 
Mt 13’^* 20^* 21®®; and ‘ goodman of the house * 

in Mk W*, Lk 2f2}K 

The word is a combination of * good ’ and * man * 
(not, says Skeat, a corruption of Anglo-Sax. gmn- 
man as suggested by Aldis Wright); and it is 
probable that the meaning ‘ master ’ arose from 
the meaning ‘ husband,’ m which, it must be 
remembered, it is one of many similar combina¬ 
tions, as good-father, good-sister, etc. ; in fact, 
all relatives by marriage were once so designated 
in England, and are still so designated in Scotland. 
How completely the adj. portion was swallowed up 
in the complete word* is illustrated by Trench 

♦Being now one word, 'goodman* should be accented, as 
Earle remarks {Philology, p. 616), on the first syllable, like 
chapman, and so distinguisned from tbe two separate words 
* good man.' In AV of 1611, however, it is given as ' good man * 
everywhere except Pr and Lk 22^ where It Is ‘ good-man.’ 
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{On (he AV of the N'T, p. 96) in the line from 
Golding’s Ovid, i.— 

' The f^oodman seeks the goodwife’s death.’ 

But it often furnished a word-play : Thus Cotgrave, 
Diet. 8.V. ‘ Maistre’ — ‘ Also a title of honour (such 
as it is) belonging to all artificers, and tradesmen ; 
whence Maistre Pierre, Maistre Jehan, etc. ; which 
we give not so generally but qualify the meaner 
sort of them (especially in countrey townes) with 
the title of goo<lrnan (too good for many).* So 
Shaks. Twelfth Nitjht, iv. ii. 141— 

* Like a mad lad, 

Pare thy nails, dad ; 

Adicii, jj'oodmun devil.’ 

And Fuller, Jlohj State, ‘as ho is called goodman, 
he desires to answer to the name, and to be so 
indeed.’ Tindalo uses the word once in the Pent., 
Kx ‘22'* ‘ the goodman of the housse shal be brought 
unto the goddes ’ (n:3'T‘?yj, EV ‘ the master of the 
house’), llutherford more than once describes 
Christ as * the goodman of this house, llis dear 
Kirk.* J. Hastings. 

GOODNESS.— See Coon and Rigiiteousnes.s. 

GOPHER WOOD (l^r’vy, 'dzl^-qCmhcr, ^v\a rerpd- 
yiova, Ugna Imvignta, Gn (b^).—AV o liave no clue from 
the etymology of the cognate dialects as to the kiml 
of tree referred to. (Celsius {Ilicroh. i. 328) argues 
that it is the cypress, from the similarity of sound 
between gopher and Kvwdpt(T(Tos. Vossius argues 
that it was a resinous tree, fjom the similarity of 
sound between ipiand ‘resin.’ Dillrnann opposes 
J.(agarde’s view that is a contraction or clerical 
error for gophrith^' In anv case it 

was a wood suitable for sbirtbuilding, and the ark 
was constructed of it. In ZATW, 1898, Heft i. p. 
163, Cheyne suggests that the cuneiform phrase 
which underlies Gn 6^'* was misunderstood, but that 
some variety of cedar is intended. G. E. Post. 

GORGET. —In I S 17” Goliath is described as 
having ‘a target of brass between his shoulders’; 
in the marg. it is a ‘gorget.’ The ‘gorget’ was a 
piece of armour for protecting the gorge or throat. 
Spenser has the word in FQ iv. iii. 12- 

' Ilia wcasand-plpe is throujjh hia Ror^ect cleft.’ 

And Jon.son, Catiline, iv. 2 (Ckesar pointing to 
Cicero)— 

* Sco how his jforj^et peers above hia gown, 

To tell the people in what danger he was.’ 

Sir Walter Scott has it in Woodstock (Ch. I.), and 
in the Aoy, v. ‘22— 

‘ Undo the visor's barred band, 

Unfix the gorget's iron clasp, 

And give him room for life to gasp.’ 

J. Hasting.s, 

GORGIAS (rop7(a$).—A general of Antiochns 
Epiphanes, who is described as ‘ a mighty man of 
the king’s Friends’ (1 Mac 3'*'*), and a captain who 
‘ had experience in matters of war ’ (2 Mac 8*’). 
AVhen Antiochns set out on his Parthian campaign 
(B.c. 106 or 165), his chancellor, Lysias, who was 
charged with the suppre.ssion of the revolt in l*nl., 
despatched a large army to Judjra under the com¬ 
mand of Ptolemy, Nicanor, and Gorgias. The 
Syrians met the Jews under Judas Maceabmus at 
the entrance to the hill-country of Judsca, and 
encamped at Einmaus. From this point G., with 
a body of CDOO men, attempted to make a night 
attack upon the Jews; but Judas, hearing of his 
advance, hastily quitted his camp, and, falling 
suddenly on the camn of the Syrians in the early 
morning, defeated tliem witli great loss. When 
G. returnetl from a vain pursuit among the 
mountains, he found the Syrian camp on lire, and 


the Jews drawn up ready for l)attle ; and, without 
risking an encounter, he lied to the Phil, country 
(I Mac ; Jos. Ant. xil. vii. 4; 2 Mac 

From 2 Mac it appears that G., who is 

described as commandant of the district {crrparrjyds 
Tu)r T6iru}v), remained in that country after his 
defeat, and continually harassed the Jews by 
means of his mercenary troops, assisted by the 
Idunucans. Two or three years later Judas led an 
expedition against Gilead, and, in the absence of 
his brothers, entrusted the command of the Jews 
to tw’o olheers, Joseph the son of Zacharias, and 
Azarias. Contrary to Judas’ orders, they attacked 
the Syrians in Jamnia, bub wx*re repulsed by G. 
with heavy loss (1 Mae 65-w. xii. 

viii. 6). In 2 Mac flefeat is barely 

mentioned, but we are told how Judas defeated 
G., and how the accursed {rbu Kardparov) G. him¬ 
self was nearly taken prisoner by a Jewish hor.se- 
mari named Dositbeus. The de.scii])tion of (b in 
2 Mac 12^-as ‘governor of Idurn.'T'a*^13 perhaps an 
error for ‘governor of Jamnia’ (so Grotius, arnl cf. 
Jos. Ant. XII. vi. 8). H. A. WHITE. 

GORTYNA (<fis> VSpTwau A, VoprOra 1 Mac 
15-*'*).—The most iinjxu’tant city in Crete, aft(*r 
Cnossus, situated about midway betw’een the tAvo 
ends of the island. After the sueeessfnl embassy 
sent by Simon Maccabjeus to Rome (n.c. 139), the 
Rum,an Senate drew up a decree in favour of the 
Jew's, guaranteeing the independence of their terri¬ 
tory. A mong a num her of small autonomous states 
and communes to which copies of the decree w'ere 
sent, G. is mentioned. From this we may infer 
that Jewish residents were then to bo found in 
Crete. For the evidence tliat G. was at that time 
an independent eommunity, see Marqiiardt, /lo)n, 
Staatsver. i. 333 f. H. A. White. 

GOSHEN.— 1. Named in connexion with the con¬ 
quests of Josliiia in the.wa/Aof Judah (Jos Kj-*' IF”, 
both 1)-). Its exact situation has not been dis¬ 
covered. It Avas a district (ni?)» a city. 2. A 
town in the hill-country of Judah (Jos 15®\ P). 
Its site is unknown. 3. See next article. 

GOSHEN (|c‘j city ?, Gn 46“* the point at which 
Jacob aimed in going Joaati into Egypt; and land 
of G., Gn 45^” 47^* 50“).—The country in 

Egypt in Avhich Joseph proposed that his father 
ana brethren should tfwell during the famine, that 
they might prolit by the Avealth of Egyjit, and he 
near to him (Gn 45’^), Avhich I’haraoh accordingly 
granted to them (47”), and in wiiieh the children 
of Lsraol remained, Avith their lloeks and herds, 
through the oppression, until the Exodus (Ex 9^, 
cf. PJ”'**). It Avas suitable for a pastoral tribe, 
Avhicli would he, as siudi, an alx)mination to the 
1-J?yphians (Gn 46”^). It evidently lay on the Syr. 
frontier (Gn 46‘”), and Avas con.sideroa appropriate 
for the temporary settleinenb of foreigners. When 
it is described as ‘ the best of the land * (Gn 47”), 
that was no donht from a shepherd’s point of vicAv, 
and it is generally considered that the Pharaoh 
Avho Avelcomed Jacob to Egy[>t belonged to one of 
the foreign dynasties, knoAvn as the Hyksos or 
Sheplierd dynasties, and Avho Averc tliemselves 
hated by the Flgyptians. The LXX, made, it must 
he remembered, in Egypt, has important read¬ 
ings. ‘In the land of G.’ (Gn 45^”) is tv yy Ttacfx 
’Apa^tas, 80 also 46^'*; in the later passages the 
defining Avord WpafiLas is dropped. In the Apocr. 
book of Judith (P*^”) yij Tt<T€ix appears to be 
roughly all the borderland of Egypt E. of a line 
draAvn from Tanis to Memphis, t.e. all the E. 
borderland of the Delta, Avith perhaps a good slice 
of the Delta itself, Avithin the relusiac arm of the 
Nile. Acc. to the LXX the city of G. should be 
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Heroopolis; Gn 46-'^ ‘and ho sent Judali before 
him unto Josejdi, to sliow tlie way before him 
unto G.; and they came into the land of G.,’ is 
simply crvvaPT^crai. ai’ry KaO* 'Hpwwi/ 7r6\tv, ets yyjv 
'Pa/Aeo-o-Tj, ‘ to meet him (Joseph) at Heroopolis, into 
the land of Ramesse ’; and in the next verse 
‘(Joseph went up to meet his father) to G.* Ka$* 
’Hpciwj' r6\ip, at Heroopolis. Hence we see that 
the Jewish view and tradition in tlie last centuries 
before Christ made the city of Heroopolis, near 
what was then the head of the Red Sea, the point 
at which Joseph met Jacob. Heroopolis is now 
fixed by Rom. milestones at Tell el-Mashkhta in 
the Wady Tumildt, and is probably identical 
with Ihtliom. It was the first important station 
in E;^^ypt on the S. road from Syria, and therefore 
a very likely place for such a meeting. Hut the 
city of G. can hardly have been identical with 
Heroopolis, oven to the Jews; this mention of 
Heroopolis must rather perhaps be considered as 
the translators’ improvement on the original. 

The land of G. is to them the land of Gesem of 
Arabia. Now, from Ptolemy we know that Arabia 
was the name of a nome on the E. border of the 
Delt;i, Avith the capital Phacuasa ; and acc. to 
Strabo, Phacussa was the point at which the canal 
to the Red Sea branched from the Nile. At the 
snot which best answers to this description, viz. Saft 
cl-Henneh, monuments have been found naming 
Per-8(ipd and ^Ces, or l,^esem. In the nonie-lists of 
IHolemaic times the xx'^^^ nome has the capital 
Per-Sopd, or ^vesem, and is itself called 8opd. 
Tiicro can be no doubt that tJiis is the nome of 
Arabia, and that ^Cesem is the equivalent of the 
JiXX Gesem. In some cases the name of the city 
seems to be written l>os, which then can be at 
once identified with the principal element in the 
(Tr. Phacussa. lb would tluis appear that Saft el- 
Henneh is the ancient Per-Sopd, Phacussa, l,<es, 
and l^esem. There is, however, evidence of anotlier 
kind that partly contradicts this. Farther N.E., 
beyond the entrance of the Wady TurntlAt, there 
is an iniportant village called Edl^fis, once capital 
of a large district corresponding to the Arab, 
nome, and identified by the later Copts with 
Phacussa. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the Arab, nome had two capitals—one Per- 
Sopd = Saft (el-Henneh), the other l^es or l;iesem = 
EaVfts. Strabo would then have confused the two 
ca[)itals in making Phacussa instead of Per-Sopd 
the point at which the canal branched off. ff 
Jacob aimed at reaebing Eal>fis, be would prob¬ 
ably have followed the N. route, close to the sea, 
since the S. route, to Heroopolis, would have taken 
him considerably out of his way. Why, then, 
does the J>XX introduce Heroopolis for G. ? It 
will he seen that the subject is still surrounded 
with almost incredible difficulties. When we know 
Avhat ancient site was occupied by the modern 
Fa^fia, where considerable mounds still exist, it 
will be possible to speak Avith greater certain^. 

With regard to the extent of the land of G., if 
Judith is to be taken as authoritative, it included 
at least four Egyptian nomes outside the Delta, viz. 
the Sethroite on the N.E. frontier, the Arab, and 
the Heliopolitan, and that of Herooi)olis in the 
Wady Turailflt. Possibly, hoAvever, it sliould be 
restricted to the Arab, nome, perhaps from about 
Belbeis to Faiths, although tiie \N\ady Tumtiat 
ought also to be included. Hy comparing Gn 
474.0. 11 yyQ tUo lano of Ramesse and 

the land of G. are almost or quite identical. 

It is, of course, possible that G. is an entirely 
foreign name, unknoAvn to the ancient Egyptians, 
and tliat the LXX translators Avere only making 
conjectures as to its identification. Of tAvo things 
we may be certain, that it lay on the E. border of 
the Delta, and furnished excellent pasture; and if 


it did not produce luxuriant harvests of corn and 
vegetables, like the ancient Arab, nome, Ave find 
that the Israelites dAvelling there Avere at least 
plentifully supplied Avith ‘ leeks, onions, and garlic ’ 
(Nu IP). F. Ll. Giuri iTH. 

GOSPEL.—Anglo-Sax. GocUpell = ‘ God story ’ 
(not *good story ’),—thetr., from Anglo-Sax. times, 
of euayy^Xiop in NT. In Homer, in the sing., and in 
Attic Gr., in the pi., it signified a reward or a 
thank-offering for good tidings. In later Gr. 
(Plutarcb, in the pi., Lucian, in the sing.) it sm- 
nified also the good tidings itself. In LXX, 2 8 4^, 
the Attic meaning and the plural occur: in the 
two remaining instances (sometimes quoted for 
the sense good neAVs), 2K it is probable 

that the non-classical fern. sing. cvayydKia ought 
to bo read (cf. vv. ^7^ where this form is certain). 
In NT the neut. sing, alone is found (in Lk never ; 
in Ac tAvice ; in Rev once ; in Jn—Gosp. and Epp. 
—never, Avhether subst. or vb.), and in tlie sense 
of good news only; a sense, moreover, always 

S >ecialized, in accordance apparently Avitli tiu; 

eutero-lsaian tvayye\L^oiJt.aL^ as may be gathered 
from the quotation and comment in Ro 10^®- 
‘ How beautiful are the feet tC)v evayycXc^ofji^puv 
dyaOd ! Hut they did not all obey rtf evayyeXii^.^ 
The content or this NT gospel had t\A’o stages. 
(1) In the mouth of Christ and of those Avhom, 
while He Avas on earth, He sent forth to proehum 
it (Mt 10^ Lk 9'^ 10'^ (Mk 16^“]), it Avas the good 
tidings of the kingdom of God (Mk M t42^ 

933^ AvJiich He had come to establish; and ( his ia 
called in Mk V* ‘tlie good tidings of (iod,’ i.e, 

' comiu" from God (cf. 1 P 4^^); in Ac ‘rlie 
good tidings of tlie free favour of God ’; in 1 Ti 1“ 
‘the good tidings of [i.e. about) the glory {i.e. 
the manifested j^tJ^'R'ction) of the blessed God.* 
'rids good tidings about the kingdom Christ had 
also associated inseparably Avith His own person; 
Mk 8^’ 10’^® ‘ For my sake and the gospel’s’; Iicnce 
it is likewise called in Mk V ‘the gospel of (i.e. 
about) Jesus Christ’; and thus it enters upon the 
secoml stage in its meaning. 

(2) After Christ’s death and resurrection it be¬ 
came the ^ood tidings (not so much brought by, 
and proclaimed by, as) about Christ (cf. Ro P ‘ The 
good tidings from God about His Son ’); see 
1 Co ; also ‘the good tidings of (about) the 
glory (the manifested uerfection) of Christ,’ 2 Co 4^; 
or, simply, ‘ the gooa tidings,’ 1 Co 9^^^. So the 
apostolic (chiefly Pauline) use may be defined as 
the good tidings^ coming from Gody of salvation 
by Ilis free favour through Christ. See Eph P* 
(‘of our salvation’), Eph 6^* (‘of peace’). Probably, 
though not so certainly as Weiss seems to think, 
the word (like our word preaching) sometimes 
expresses not so much the content itself as the 
act of proclaiming it: in this Avay A\^e may perhaps 
explain the genitives of those who preach and 
those Avho hear in such passages as 2 Co 10^^ ‘ We 
came as far as unto you in the gospel of Christ* 

2Co 4* * our go.spcl,’ Ro IG^ ‘my gospel,’ i.e. 
our, my, exposition of the gospel; and Gal 2^ 

‘ I have been intrusted Avitli the gospel (the 
preaching of the gospel) to the uncircumcisiojiy 
even as Peter witli the gospel to the circum¬ 
cision* \ not the content being different, but the 
sphere and the emphasis (cf. 1 Co 15^' ‘ Whether 
it be I or they, so Ave preach, and so ye believed ’). 
In each of the passages Avhere ‘ my gospel ’ or * my 
preaching of the gospel ’ occurs, the writer appears, 
according to the context, to be laying stress on 
some particular point Avhich it has been his way 
to expound with special fulness as having been 
emphatically borne in upon him at the time of 
his preaching, or as closely affecting the case of 
the people to whom he ia writing. Thus Christ 
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the Jud<jc^ llie characteristic of tlie early mis- 
•Hionary preaching (Ac 17*^), is tlie element tm 
which he lays stress in the * our gospel ’ of 1 I'h 1® 
(cf. aiul‘2Th Again, in Ko 2*®, after 

his theme has been the equal responsibility of Jew 
and Gentile as doers of law, he recalls his proclama¬ 
tion of the fact that God will judge by .lesus Christ 
all men alike, not by their outward situations but 
by their in waul attitudes (r4 KpvTrrd). Once more, 
in 2Ti 2^ in order to encourage Timothy in the 
midst of suH'ciing, tlie writer shows how, in Miis 
Gospel,’ he lays stress upon the glorilieil state of 
Jesus the man and (Jirist the King, —king by 
royal descent and fulfilling prophetic anticipation. 
(Cf. 2 Co 4^ r6 cvayyeXiou T]fx(jjv^ and v.® Xpiardv 
*li)(Tovv MvpLov^ the Lordship of the raised Christ 
being, in fact, the sum of the Pauline preaching, 
Ph 2^®). In none of these passages is there a 
single sign that he is hinting at a sjiecilic dillerence 
in the content <»f the gospel preached by himself 
and by the Twelve. 

The later si risc of evayylXioVy a gospel in lorlting^ 
and t hen one of the Four Gospels, does not appear 
in N'i', though the way may be prepared for it by 
the usage in Mk V (see aliove). A second stage 
may be noted in the JJidac/d, c. xv. : ‘ Keprove one 
another, nob in anger, but in peace, as ye have it 
in the gos[>el.’ Here it seems to stand for a 
written body of Christian truth, Tmmediately 
afterwards we read: ‘Your prayers and your 
alms and all your deeds so do ye as ye have it in 
the gospel of our Lord.’ This miglit be a written 
collection of the teachings of Christ. Haniaek— 
taking into account the text of the Lord’s praver 
(viii. 2), also said to be ‘ as the fiOrd commandeil in 
Ids gospel,’ and xi. 3, ‘'I’oucldng the apostles ami 
prophets, according to the ordinance {56yf.La) of the 
gosp(*l so do —suggests the Gospel of the 

Egi/pflnns as tlie source {Texte ii. Proleg. 60 IL 
aiul 70). The jilural evayylXia, of the Four Clospehs, 
does not occur till Justin Martyr {Apol. i. 06). 

J. Massie. 

GOSPELS.— 

Introduction. 

I. TraI'ii'iOM ah to Atttiiorhiup. 

II. iNTKltNAIi I’lIKNOMKNA. 

i, Tho Synoptic Problem. 

(1 ) The Facta to be explainc-rt, 

(i!) The Theories that have been propounded : (a) 
direct dependence ; (t) use of cononon doe-u- 
ments ; (e) oral tradition. 

(3) The Source or Souroca of the matter and order 

common to the three Synoptic (lospels. 

(4) The Source or Sources common to Mr ntid Lk. 

f ) Some subsidiary features of relationshi]). 

((i) Features peculiar to the Synoptic (lospels sever¬ 
ally, and summary with ro^fard to the com- 
po-iiition of (a) the Second Gospel, {h) the Third 
Gospel, (c) the First Oosjtel, 

11. The Fourth Qospelf especially in its relation to 
the Synoptics. 

(1) Tho march of events, manner in which Christ’s 

Person and Cfth'e were manifested, and luethorl 
arui efTccts of His ministry, 

( 2 ) C’ompfvrison in detail of some passag-es in which 

the llrst Three and the Fourth (Jo.spels are i)ar- 
allel or approximate to one another, or are in 
conflict: (a) the work of the Baptist ; (t) the 
cleansing of the Temple ; (c) the feeding of the 
Five Thousami and crossing of the Lake; (d) 
the closing scenes. 

(3) The jK’culiar doctrinal character of Jn : (a) Jesus' 

unique relation to the Father; (b) Jesus’ atti¬ 
tude to the Mosaic Law; (c) eschatology; (d) 
maxims in regard to eomiuct. 

(4) The style of Christ’s teachiii^r in Jn as compared 

with the Synoptics. 

III. The Fate ok ouh Qosi’blh and ok tub Sovrcks hmbbddbd 

I.N TIIKM. 

1. The S 3 noptic Gospels. 

2. The Fourth Gospel. 

IV. Tuh TJarmo.ny ok tub Gosi'KI-s. 

Literature. 

This article will be taken up rmdnly with the 
subject of the Origin and Coiiqio.'sition of the 
Four Canonical Gospels and their credibility as 


historical witnesses. These are points which can 
best be discussed for the four together, owing to 
the nature of the evidence, which is in jmrt the i 
same, or of similar character for all, in part arises 
directly from comparing them. Such an assignment 
of the space at command will, nevertheless, be felt ; 
to be disproportionate when the manifold interest 
of the Gospels, their exquisite beauty, the richness ! 
of the moral and spiritual instruction which they 
convey, and their preciousness to the Church, are 
considered. Yet it is rendered inevitable by the ^ 
recent course and present position of critical in¬ 
quiry, and the intrinsic importance of the questions ^ 
as to the .authorship of tho Gospels, their relations 
to one another, or the sources used in them. The 
amount of controversy which there has been on 
these subjects during the last 100 years has been 
enormous, and the evidence bearing on them is 
exceedingly complex. The attempt to discuss 
them, even with that degree of fulne.ss which seems 
to he required in an article such as this, will render 
it impos.sihle hero to treat the (lospels from other 
points of view. At the same time, it ought to he 
rememhereil that there is liarclly any aspect under 
which the Gospels may he regarued, whiem may not 
contribute some element that ought to he taken 
into account in a full aiiprcciation of their character 
even as lii.storieal documents. In particular, it is 
necessary for this purpose that there should ho a 
sympathetic and discerning study of their doctrinal 
teacliing and of its relation to the faith of tlio 
early Church generally, as it may ho gathered 
from other sources. 

I. Tradition as to Authorship. —The first 
three Gospels do not within their actual compass 
{i.e. apart from the titles) give any precise indica¬ 
tion of their authorship. As to the fourth, in a 
eoneduding pas.sage whieli a^ipears to he an addition 
to the original work, it is alleged to have lieen 
written by the disciple ‘ wliom Jesus loved, which 
also leaned hack on his breast at thesupi»er’ (cf. 

Jn 21'-*’* with V. and to whom other allusions of 
the same kind in the course of tho work doubtless 
also refer. 

It cannot he asserted that the titles Kard. Ma^- 
Oaiop, etc., proceeded from the authors themselves. 
The names rest, indeed, on as good MS evidence 
as any part of the text. But, from the nature of 
the case, they might have been prefixed at some 
time subsequent to the issue of the first copies. 
They unqueslionahly represent, however, tlie 
belief of the most important Churches before tho 
time when Ircmauis wrote the Jirst three hooks of 
his great work on J/cresies, which ho composed 
during the eiuscopate of Flcutherus {circ. A.D. 
175-190). For a general consideration of tlie 
evidence up to this time we must refer to the art. 

NT Canon. It must sullice hero to say, (1) that 
although our four Gospels did not at once attain 
that po.sition of unique authority which they held 
not long after the middle of the 2nd cent., yet it is 
easiest to explain the history of their reception in 
the Church on the supposition that they were 
authentic records of the apostolic age concerning 
the life and work of Jesus Christ, and that they 
were this to a degree of fidelity and fulness, in 
which no otlier documents even then existing 
could compare with them ; and (2) that the testi¬ 
mony of tradition raises a strong presumution in 
favour of the belief that they had severally some 
real connexion with the men whose names they 
bear. The formulas themselves, xard MaOOaToPf 
etc., or evayy^Xioy Karh ’MadOaioPf etc., need not as 
first used have implied more than this. They 
would be compatible with the belief that the work 
in question contained virtually the teaching of the 
man specified, though he had not himself written 
it down. 
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Further than this the external evidence by itself 
will not take ub ; nevertheless, it furnishes an im- j 
portant element for the solution of the problem. 

^ There are two or three more circumstantial 
traditions in regard to the composition of the 
Gospels wliich need to be mentioned, because they 
have, as wo shall presently see, served to suggest 
or been used to confirm some of the chief theories 
designed to explain the internal phenomena of the 
Gospels. The most important are contained in 
two fragments, preserved in Eusebius’ HE (iii. 39), 
of a work of I’apias which may probably have been 
written about A.D. 140. Often as they have been 

noted, it may be well to give them here. The 

rst relates to a writing by Mark— 

• This also the presbyter used to say: Mark having become 

the interpreter viv^/x.iv0<) of Peter, wrote down occur- 

nl^elj^not, however, in order (rign>—as many as he remembered 
of the things cither spoken or done by Christ. For he neither 
heard the Lord nor attended on Him, but afterwards, os I 
said, (attended on) Peter, who used to give his instructions 
according to what was reejuired, but not as giving an orderly 
exposition of the Lord’s words. So that Mark made 

no mistake in writing down some things as he recalled them. 
For he paid hoed to one point, namely, not to loav^e out any 
of the things he had heard, or to say anything false In regard 
to them.’ 

The secoml fragment is as follows— 

* Matthew, however, wrote the Oracles in the Hebrew tongue, 
and every man interpreted them as he was able.' 

The presbyter, on whose authority the former of 
these stateiiicnta is made, was named John ; and 
though he is to bo distinguished from the apostle 
of that name, lie was a companion of apostles and 
a personal follower of the Lord. Papias himself 
had conversed with this man, as we learn from 
another fragment {ib. ). And from what we are told 
in that fragment as to the means by which Papias 
gathered information, it is reasonable to suppose 
that his .statement as to Matthew’s recora was 
derived from the same or a similar source. 

The more extreme critics of the earlier part of 
the present century used to argue that these 
accounts could not refer to our second and first 
Gospels. It is, however, coming to be admitted 
very widely among students of early Christian 
history that the statements in question would, at 
least at the time when Papias was writing, be 
connecte<l with our Mt and Mk ; for it is hard 
to imagine that these could in the interval be¬ 
tween that time and the third q^uarter of the 2iid 
cent, have been substituted for otner works bearing 
the same names, and could have completely ex¬ 
pelled such predecessors. This, however, does not 

S reclude the possibility that there may have been 
ifferences greater or loss between the writings to 
which Papias referred the traditions preserved by 
him and the works concerning which the state¬ 
ments under consideration had been originally 
made. There was more particularly room for 
dillerence between the Greok Gospel acconling to 
Mt and the Hebrew work spoken of, which would 
not be readily detected owing to the general 
ignorance of Hebrew among Greek-speakin" Chris¬ 
tians. The description given of the work seems 
to point to a record in which discourses and sayings 
of Jesus decidedly predominated over mere narra¬ 
tive. The word \6yta, indeed, means ‘ oracles’ and 
not ‘ discourses.* But while the term ‘ the oracles ’ 
might well from the first have been applied to our 
Lord’s words, it is hardly likely that it should so 
early have been applied to a writing of the NT as 
such. Moreover, even when the inspiration of the 
NT had come to be as clearly recognized as that of 
the OT, the term ‘ the oracles ’ would not have 
been a httinj^ one for a single work, simply on the 
ground that it formed part of the collection. 

Passing by Lk, concerning the composition of 
which tradition has nothing very significant to tell 
us, we subjoin an interesting statement regarding 


Jn. Clement of Alexandria relates {ap. Euseh. 
HE vi. 14), as a tradition handed down from the 
elders of former time.s, ‘ that John last of all, per¬ 
ceiving that the outward facts had been set forth 
in the Gospels, being urged on by his friends 
and inspired by the Spirit, composed a spiritual 
gospel.’ 

IT. Internal Phenomena.— Thus far we have 
spoken of the evidence supplied by tradition. It 
remains to be seen to what extent this confirms 
or is confirmed by the charactcri.stics of the Gospels 
themselves. Wc proceed, therefore, in the nrst 
place, to consider the signs of relationship between 
the first three Gospels and the manner in which 
these arc to be accounted for, or in other words 
the Synoptic Problem. 

i. The Synoptic Problem.—(1) The facts to he ex¬ 
plained, On comparing the first three Gospels, we 
observe in them a remarkable amount of similarity, 
both in tlie substance, the general arrangement 
and the precise order of tlieir narratives, and the 
actual words and phrases employed. The general 
view of the course of events given in these Gospels 
is almost exactly the same, from the ministry of 
the Baptist onwards, the subject with which Mk 
opens. Not only so, but to a great extent they 
omit the same and record the same deeds and 
di.scour.ses and incidents. Thi.s common character 
becomes specially noticeable when we compare 
them with Jn, the contents of which are widely 
diflerent; and the suitability of the name Synoptic, 
which has been given to the first three, comes home 
to us with special force when that contrast with the 
Fourth is borne in mind. Nevertheless, even had 
wo posses.sed the first three only, the amount of 
agreement between them would have called for 
explanation. P^or they are very brief accounts 
of a very full though comparatively short life. 
Moreover, they all make summary references to 
journejrings, periods of preaching and teaching, the 
working of many miracles of which they relate no 
details. The fact tliat out of all tliis possible 
material they preserve so largely the same selection, 
and that they deliver it so nearly in the same form, 
must he due to some cause or causes. 

So far wo have spoken in general terms of the re 
semblances between the first three Gospels. But, 
in the closer study of the fact, re.semhlanccs between 
pairs of them have also to he taken into account. 
The two most important groups of phenomena are 
in fact (a) the resemblances of Mk with Mt and 
Lk, either together or separately, and [b) the 
wholly additional matter common to Mt and Lk, 
but not contained in Mk. 

(a) With re<jard to the former, it is to he observed 
that by far tlie larger number of the narratives 
and pieces of discourse contained in Mk are given 
also in both Mt and Lk, and nearly all in either 
one or the other. Also that for the most part the 
order of narrative is the same in all three ; so that 
we may speak of a Synoptic outline. The exceptions 
are somewhat more considerable in Lk than in 
hut it is noteworthy that they are almost entirely 
dillerent in the two. Further, the same mode 
of relating incidents, conversations, and sayings 
is frequently to he observed in all three, to the 
extent even of the same sequence of clauses, the 
same words and phrases being adopted ; but, even 
where this is not the case, there is very frequently 
similar close parallelism between Mk and one of 
the others; and, as before, this holds most often 
between Mt and Mk. 

{h) The additional matter, referred to above, 
which is common to Mt and Lk, consists for the 
most part of discourses and sayings. In a consider¬ 
able portion of it the resemblance even in language 
is very great; in other parts of larger total extent 
the similarity of form is noticeably less, though 
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the substance is the same. In place, however, of 
that similarity of order which we remarked upon 
in the case of the relations of Mt and Lk with Mk, 
we find in that of the matter now under considera¬ 
tion a great diversity of arrangement. In Mt we 
seem to see a disposition to mass it in discourses of 
some length, wliiie in Lk various portions of it arc 
given as belonging to various occasions. Again, 
tliey combine it very diUerently with the Synoptic 
outline. 

Ijc.'^idcs the features wliich liave been mentioned, 
there arc some others that are less strongly marked, 
of which it will he most convenient to defer the 
nr)tice till we have occasion to speak of the attempts 
whicli have been made to explain them, and which 
have served to fix attention on them. It is, indeed, 
true of those broader characteristics also, which 
have been described, that the clear and accurate 
observation of them lias progressed hand in hand 
with the discussion of their causes. And it is one 
of the most certain gains to be expected from the 
study of the problem before us, that (whether wo 
sm^ceed in solving it or not) we cannot fail, through 
framing and testing our hypotheses, to become 
better acquainted with the actual contents of the 
Gospels, and to have both their common substance 
and thiir individual traits imprinted more deeply 
upon our minds. 

NVe will })ro(;eed to take a rapid survey of the 
theories that have been devised to account for the 
phenomena. 

(2) The theories that have been propounded ,— 
Explanations of tliree kinds may be emjiloyed, 
while the i)rinciples involved in each may also 
be in various ways combined. The three chief 
kinds were all in one M’ay or another tried within 
the first 30 years, from the time when, rather more 
than a century ago, active speculation on the 
subject began. 

(<0 Direct dependence of one or of two of our 
present Gospels on the third, or of one on both 
the other two, might be assumed. This was the 
simplest kind of explanation of resemblances 
between them that could be given, and that which 
therefore lay most ready to hand. It had been 
employed by Augustine long before in one of the 
earliest examples of an inter<‘st, which >vas but 
momentary, in the literary criticism of the Gospels 
(De Conse7isii Evangelistarinnj i. 2). lie .s]>eaks of 
Mark as the ‘ pedisequus 6t breviator ’ of Matthew. 
When, however, towards the latter part of the 18th 
cent, the critical study of tlie relations of the 
Gospels to one another began in earnest, the theory 
was also put forward that Mk’s was the original 
Gospel, which the others had expanded, while 
some even claimed this position for Lk. But the 
most celehrated theory of tliis period was Gries- 
bach’s, according to which Mk was regarded as 
a com])ilation from both Mt and Lk {Cojumentatio 
gud Marci evnngrlium totum c Mntthevi et Lue.m 
coniiuentariis descript uni esse monstratur, A.D. 
1780-1)0). 

(ft) Kesernblances might bo traced to the use of 
common documents, and more room w'as left in 
this way than by the last kind of explanation for 
the dill’erences between the Gospels to have arisen, 
which are remarkahly intermingled with their 
resemblances. Kichhorn, whose twofold hypo¬ 
thesis was for a long time the most notable one 
of the typo which we are now considering, made 
special etlorts to account for the differences. He 
8U})posed that there was one chief document, an 
Vrcvangeliuniy or primitive Gospel, to which 
various additions, derived from oral teaching, >vere 
made as time went on. The sections common only 
to two Gospels were explained by two evangelists 
having used the same copy. These were the 
governing ideas of his theory, both in its earlier 


and later form. At lirst (A.D. 1794) he attributed 
the differences between the Synoptic Gospels to 
the translation of the primitive Gospel by different 
persons (the evangelists themselves and others), 
and the verbal similarities to the use in part of 
the .same translations by the evangelists, along with 
different ones and with the original. But the 
process here imagined of translation and of the 
cross use of other translations was felt to be too 
complicated. It was difficult, also, in this way to 
account for the large amount of the same or closel v 
similar language. This pointed to a common Greek 
basis. Accordingly Eichhorn, in a revised form of 
hi.s theory, assumed a .single tran.slation of the 
primitive Aramaic Gospel into Greek, and sup¬ 
posed this Greek document to have received addi¬ 
tions and modifications, extending in his imagina¬ 
tion the operation of this cause of variations, to 
make up for that of a multiplicity of translations 
wdiich he had abandoned. 

(c) The common source was supposed to be an 
oral tradition to which a high degree of fixil y had 
been given. Oral tradition could readily account 
for differences. But could it account for the 
strange re.semblances ? A theory based on it 
could cl.aim to be scientilic only in so far as it 
could sugg(*.st and render i)robal)le the existence 
of .special histori(‘al conditions in the case in fjues- 
tion, which would make it natural that the tradi¬ 
tion should be characterized by a fixity of form 
approximating to that of a written uociiment, 
though still po.ssessing somewhat greater pliability. 
Such a theory seems to have been first conceived, 
and was certainly lirst clearly set forth, by J. (J. L. 
(jJie.seler, the celebrated Church historian, in his 
Ifistoriseh-kritischr.r Versuch nher die Entstehung 
vnd die fruehesten. Schicksale der schriftlirhen 
Evangelien (A.D. 1818). Most of those who have 
found in oral tradition the key to explain the 
characteristics of the Synoptic Gospels, have, if 
they have shown any j\ist ap])reeiation of the 
nature of the problem to be solved, reproduc.*d in 
the main very cdosely the features of Gieseh.o 'h con¬ 
ception and his arguments. There was not room 
in this ea.se for the same <liversity ns in the forms 
which could be given to the hyi)otheses of direct 
dependence and of common documents. At the 
same time, even the oral theory has been to some 
extent elaborated since Gieseler’s time to meet a 
fuller analysis of the [)henomena. 

The name which must be mentioned next, in 
order that the course which investigation into the 
origin of the Gospels has actually followed may be 
rightly apprehended, is that of the great Schleier- 
macher. Instead of Eichhora’s single parent 
document, he assumed a number of more or less 
extensive compilations of narratives, the idea of 
which, and his name for them {dirjyif}(T€L^), he took 
from Lk lb This theorj", which has been called 
Diegesentheorie, he put forth in his work on Lk 
(1817). The view, however, of his which has 
exercised a determining influence on subsequent 
criticism is not this, but his interpretation of the 
fragment of Papias concerning Mt, published in 
SK (1832). It was to the eflect that Matthew put 
together only a collection of discourses and sayings 
which was afterwards embodied in our Mt. Next 
very naturally came the suggestion that this docu¬ 
ment was the .source also of the iliatter in the third 
Gospel which it has in common with the first, and 
which is not in the second. And we find this view 
more or less clearly indicated by Credner (1836) in 
his Einleitung (S§ 87-89 and 91, pp. 201-200). He 
supposes also that the reminiscences of Peter’s teach¬ 
ing alluded to in the other fragments of Papias were 
worked up by another writer into our Mk (ift. § 90). 

The step most needed, however, in order that 
any decided progress should be made in solving the 
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Synoptic problem was, that a clearer and jiister 
view than bad 8o far prevailed of the relations 
between Mk and the other two Synoptics should be 
attained. And the way to this had already been 
opened by C. Lachmann in his article, * De Ordine 
Narrationum in Evangeliis Synopticis,’ in SK p. 
670ir, 1835. He contended for the ‘priority* of 
Mk, though he left open the question whether it 
was prior in the sense of representing an earlier 
form of the oral Gospel than the two others, or as 
having more simply and fully embodied a document 
used by the other two. C. H. Weiase, in his Die 
Evdmjclische Geschichte (1838), adopted the latter 
alternative, and combined with it the view that, 
along with this document, Matthew’s ‘Logia* was 
also used both in our first and our third Gospel. 
Here for the first time was that ‘two-document 
hypothesis * which has since, and especially during 
the last 40 years or so, found so much favour. 
In the same year as that in which the above-named 
epoch-making book of Weisse’s appeared, C. G. 
\Vilke published a work on the theme, Matthaus 
Oder Marcus^ in which he did good service on 
behalf of Mk’s priority, and of the documentary 
as against the oral hypothesis. 

Nevertheless, the Tubingen School, Avhich was 
just then rising into importance, and which for 
a considerable period held the most prominent 
place in the world of criticism, so far as Christian 
Orvjincs were concerned, had committed themselves 
to tile position that Mt was the first and Mk the 
last of tlie Synoptics. Later members of the school 
gave un the jiriority of Lk, but not of Mt. In the 
niethoa of this school, the examination of the 
simple literary idicnomena of the Gospels played 
only a very sufxirdinate part. So far as these 
critics discussed the Gospels themselves and com¬ 
pared them, their object was chiclly to show how 
the several Gospels, by virtue of their individual 
characteristics, fitted in with and illustrated their 
own more general theories as to parties among the 
early Christians, and their tendencies. They en¬ 
deavoured to distinguish the bias of each writer 
whicli had led him to mould the narrative in a 
particular w’ay; and on the ground thereof they 
assij^med to each document its a^e and the measure 
of historical importance which tney were willing to 
accord it. They insisted in an exaggerated way on 
the jiecnliarities of the several Gospels, and drew 
unwarranted inferences therefrom ; nevertheless, 
their work may be of use in preventing us from 
overlooking the individuality of the several Gospels, 
which in some other speculations is too much 
ignored. 

The disposition of this school was to proceed to 
broad generalizations which had neitmer been 
reached nor verified by a careful and impartial 
examination of all the facts. In spite of the 
great ability of the chief men among them, and 
the permanent mark which they have left upon 
the study of early Christian history, their theories 
have in the main been overthrown, and that 
largely by men almost as ‘ free ’ as themselves from 
orthodox prepossessions. And in no respect has 
this been more signally the case than in regard to 
their criticism of the Synoptic Gospels. 

The chief critical work of the last 40 years or so 
has been the lineal continuation and development 
of th*at of Weisse and Wilke. That is, the general 
tendency of it has been to establish more firmly 
the position that either the three Synoptic Gospels 
all made large use of a document which is to be 
seen with fewest additions, omissions, or changes 
of any kind in Mk ; or that Mk itself is virtually 
that document; and further, that there existed 
another very early ‘source,* a collection mainly 
of discourses and sayings, to which the matter 
common to Mt and Lk is to be traced. 


Among the large number of critics, however, 
who would agree in these proimsitions when 
stated thus in general terms, there are not un¬ 
important ditierences. The most considerable, 
perhaps, is that while (a) many, agreeing with 
Weisse, suppose that both the first and third 
evangelist had and used this collection in the 
same, or substantially the same form, and that 
the diversity in the mode of the presentation of 
the common matter in the Gospels is due to 
the different treatment of the same document by 
the two evangelists, {fi) there are others who 
suppose that the collection must have come into 
the hands of the third in a markedly dill'erent 
form from that in which the first haa it. The 
former view is that which has been most before 
the world : it is held by H. J. Holtzmann {Die 
Synoptischen Evavyelicn, 1803 ; Einleitung in NT, 
1886), B. Wei.ss {Marcus-Evang, 1S7‘2; Matthaus- 
Evang. 1876 ; Lehen Jesu, 1882; Einleitung, 1886), 
II. Wendt {Lehre Jesu, 1886), and others. But 
some eminent names may be cited on the side 
of the second view,—Keiiss {Hist, of NT, p. 190 If.), 
Lipsiiis (his views on the Synoptic problem are 
described by his jiupil Feine, JB fur Protest, 
Theol. 1885, pp. 1, 2). Weizsacker may be said 
to hold an intermediate position {Untersuch. pp. 
129-220). 

Dilferences there arc, also, among critics of 
the former of these two groups. One of the chief 
of these relates to the question whether the ‘Logia’ 
is most faithfully reproduced, especially as to order 
and arrangement, in Mt or Lk. Holtzmann and 
Wendt are on the side of Lk, B. W'eiss of Mt. 
There are dilferences, again, as to the character 
and contents of the ‘Logia.* Thus Holtzmann 
traces to it some portions of Lk whicli are peculiar 
to that Gospel as well as those common to Lk and 
Mt; while Weiss insists that historical circum¬ 
stances must have been narrated in it as well as 
discourses. 

Another important subject of controversy relates 
to the part ol Mark, the disciple of I’eter, in the 
composition of our second (iospel. In B. Weiss’ 
view, Mark’s Gospel, deriv^ed cliiefly from his re¬ 
miniscences of Peter’s teaching, was itself the 
document used (along with the ‘ Logia ’) by our 
first and third ev.angelists. On the other hand, 
the matter common to the three Synoptics may be 
sup[)osed to be derived from a document older than 
any one of them. This only leaves room for Mark 
to liave introduced touches here and there. Again, 
B. Weiss supposes that Mark himself (as w’ell as the 
first and third evangelists) made use of the ‘Logia,* 
though to a much more limited extent, and that thus 
the first and third used the ‘ Logia ’ both directly 
and also in a measure mediately through Mk. 
But for this complicated theory he has found few 
adherents. [Kesch {Agrapha, p. 27 f.) and Titius 
{Theol. Studicn in honour of Weiss, Gottingen, 
1897) may be mentioned as adopting it.] 

Other critics, again, hold that the third evan¬ 
gelist must have knowm and to some degree made 
use of our Mt as well as his principal and older 
sources. Such arguments as may be adduced for 
this view have been most ftilly set forth by E. 
Simons in hia monograph, Hat dcr dritte Evan¬ 
gelist den kanonischen Matthaus henutzt ? 1880. 

The endeavour has also been made in recent 
times to supplement the theories as to the relations 
of the Synoptic Gospels by tracing back varieties 
of fonu to different translations of the oldest 
Hebrew document. This attempt has especially 
been carried out by A. Resch in his laborious 
inve.stigations, in the course of which he examines 
the citations of our Lord’s teaching in the whole 
range of early Christian literature, and compares 
them with parallels in the Gospels. See his 
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‘ Agrapha’ in Textc u. Untemuch, v. Heft 4, 1889 ; guish between the effect which oral teaching might 
and Aussercanon. Faralkltexte, x. Heft 1 and 3, have, on the one liand, in determining the general 
1893-95. character of the selection and presentation of the 

In England the oral theory has been far more matter recorded, and, on the other hand, in securing 
widely accepted than it seems ever to have been a fixed order of sequence in the relation of particular 
in Germany, though arnon'^ ourselves also it has, incidents and pieces of discourse. Now, the con- 
to a consiaerable decree, lost its hold in recent tents and general form of the Synoptic outline, as 
years. English readers will, however, rightly we see it most simply in Mk, is such as might 
require that it should be kept in view in any dis- naturally arise from the circuInstancc^ and needs 
cussion of the problem. The most recent advocate of the preaching of the gospel, as soon as its 
of it is the Kev. A. Wright (see his Composition message was delivered to those who lia,d not them- 
of the Four Gospelsj \ Synopsis of the Gospels^ selves known Jesus. In the earliest days after 

189(>; and Problems in N'I\ 1898). He has given Pentecost, among the people of Jerusalem and the 
to the tljcory a new development W supposing crowds from Galilee to whom the great Prophet 
that the catechetical instruction of Christians in of Nazareth liad been a familiar figure, it was 
the facts of the Gospel history was carried out in enough for the apostles to testify that He had 
a very systematic manner, and tliat there existed risen from the dead. Even to a man like Cornelius, 
difi’erent schools of catechists. To the present whom the fame of His deeds could not but have 
writer it seems that no form of the oral hypothesis reached in a more or less distinct and accurate 
can furnish an adequate explanation of the pheno- form, it might be enough to say, ‘The word which 
mena of the Gospels; yet he believes that the ho sent unto the children of Israel, preaching 
influence of the period of oral teaching needs to be good tidings of peace by Jesus Christ (he is Lord 
taken into account, in dealing with the whole of all)—that saying, ye yourselves know, which 
problem of the origin of the four Gospels, far more was pniblished throughout all Judma, lieginning 
than it commonly is by the adherents of the from Galilee, after the baptism which John 
various documentary hypotheses. preached ; even Jesus of Nazareth, how that God 

The decision of most of the questions included anointed him with the Holy Ghost and with power ; 
in the subject before us must dejjcnd on the patient who went about doing good, and healing all that 
examination of a mass of particulars which cannot were oppressed with the devil ; for God was with 
be set forth here. Hut it may be well to indicate him. And we are witnesses of all things which he 
ill general terms the nature and bearing of the did, both in the country of the Jews and in Jeru- 
evidence on some of the chief points at issue. We salem; whom also they slew, hanging him on a 
pass on, therefore, to consider— tree^ (Ac 10“®'^^). Hut more and more, as years 

(3) The Source or Sources of the mutter and passed, and as the gospel was carried to fresh 
order common to the three Sifnoptic Gospels .—It circles, men would wish to have particulars about 
will not be profitless, in the first place, briefly to the life and work of Jesus ; and it would be neces- 
give the reasons for which Griesbach’s theory has sary that a right impression of Him and His 
been generally abandoned. That theory is at first ministry should be imparted, in order that the 
sight tempting. It seems to account readily for meaning of His cross and resurrection should be in 
tlie fact tliat not only do we find in Mk so much any measure understood. fi’or this purpose an 
that is common also to Mt and Lk, but that traits expansion would be needed of that brief summary 
and words and expressions which occur, some in wiiich has just been q^uoted. 3'he preachers would 
Mt, some in Lk, in narratives that are parallel, seek to set before their hearers in a comprehensive 
are frcijuently found in combination in Mk ; so manner, and within such limits as oral teaching 
that this Gospel, while it is on the whole shorter, imposed, a view of the person of Jesus in its 
is generally fuller in the narratives it does contain, attractive grace and holiness and goodness, as He 
It is not impossible that in some, and even a had been known to themselves and to the multi¬ 
good many cases, words, etc., from Mt or Lk tudea who followed Him, to enable them to realize 
may have been introduced, e.o. by the hand of an His supernatural character, as it was evidenced by 
editor, into the second Gospel as wx* have it. Hut His w'onder-working power, and the autliority witn 
the theory of compilation cannot explain the w'hich He spake. A detailed chronicle w'as not 
phenomena as a whole. For (nr) to cany out the wdiat was wanted ; they wished simj)Iy to impart a 
process of analysis and combination to the extent clear conception of His mission and His credentials, 
required by this hypothesis would be a very coin- The desired end could be best attained by a sketch 
plicated and difficult task, such as no one, especi- wdiich should give prominence to the salient 
ally in that age, would be likely to undertake, features of His work, and which, wdiile it con- 
The supposition that Mt and Lk reproduced Mk, tained some comprehensive descriptions of His 
or the document embodied therein, with some occupations at different periods, and of the im- 
abbreviations and alterations which are largely pression produced by His teaching and miracles, 
<Ufferent because they acted independently, is a and marked a few chief epochs in His ministry, 
far simpler one. Moreover, it accounts for a should be confined, for the rest, to an account of 
large part of the similarity between Mt and Lk some important incidents and sayings, selected as 
themselves, which, on Gricsbach’s theory, is left examples out of a mass of others that might have 
wdiolly uiicxijlained. (?d The reasons that can be been told. When they passed to the last days of 
alleged, on Griesbach’s theory, for Mk’s relinquish- His life, and His death, the mode of treatment 
ing the order of narratives in Mt to follow Lk, would naturally be ditterent. Here it would be 
and vice versdy and for his omission of so much no longer a question merely of illustrations. Be* 
which those Gospels contain, though he is supposed sides all other reasons for giving a fuller narrative, 
in other cases to have combined them, appear to such as the natural interest of the closing scenes, 
bo very arbitrary, (c) A mere compiler could and the deep impression which all their details 
hardly have been able to give to his work the had made on the minds and hearts of the preachers 
force and freshness and vividness which peculiarly themselves, it was necessary to press home and to 
characterize Mk. justify the idea of a suffering Messiah. In addition 

We turn to the question whether the chief to these aims, which tended to impart a particular 
source common to the three was a certain tradi- form to the accounts orally delivered, the close 
tion of oral teaching or a document. In judging intercourse maintained among the original group 
of the adequacy of the former to account for the of Christian missionaries, even after they had 
facts, it seems important, first of all, to distin- begun to move about, and the similarity of the 
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conditions under which this group at least was 
doing its work, and the inihience wliich a few of 
the stronger characters would exert, together with 
the simplicity of mind and want of general educa¬ 
tion of the early disciples, would tend to establish 
and conlirm a habit of telling the story in a 
particular way common to them all. 

Now, the general mode of presenting the life 
and work of Jesus Christ in the Synoptic Gospels 
corresponds to that which has just been described. 
In other words, it is such as we might have 
expected, if the characteristics of the oral method 
of communicating the facts most needful to be 
known came to be imprinted on the written narra¬ 
tive. The form of the common record is not that 
which would have been naturally adopted by a 
writer who approached his subject and made use 
of ids materials in the spirit and manner of a 
chronicler or biographer. 

The range of the parallelism between the 
Synoptics must be considered in this connexion. 
Tlie fact that it begins with the ministry of the 
Baptist mav well bo accounted for by all three 
having used a document which bc^an thus. But 
ev’cri so, the cause of this being made the starting- 
point in such a document seems worthy of con¬ 
sideration, especially when we observe how (hat 
of the apostolic preaching as described in Acts 
was wont to be the same (cf. Ac 1*^ 13^* Wo can 
understand that it was a natural one for those 
who had such an aim as has been above suggested. 
The mystery of Christ’s birth could not be freely 
spoken of at first to the unconvinced. On the 
other hand, the testimony of His great predecessor, 
wliose work had made such a wide impression, 
afiorded a fitting point of departure for commend¬ 
ing Jesus to the faith of men. In this respect also, 
then, the habits of the period of oral teaching seem 
to have left their mark. 

(Considerations which are in part analogous may 
help also to exjdain why the parallelism between 
the Synoptics terminates where it does in the 
midst of the evidences of the resurrection. All 
three describe in a very similar manner the visit of | 
the women to the tomb, and the appearance of the 
angel (Lk two angels) to them. After this point 
they difler widely. The assumption that they 
used a common tiocument, which ended abruptly 
here, will go far to account for this. Still it is 
remarkable that it should have terminated in this 
fashion, and also that the difference in the con¬ 
cluding narratives should be so wide as it is. The 
early history of the preaching of the gospel may 
possibly again furnish a clue to the right explana¬ 
tion. At first the apostles were mainly occupied 
with bearing testimony to the resurrection of 
Jesus. They were themselves profoundly convinced 
of this great fact, and they called upon men to 
believe it on their word. They did not care to 
enter upon an elaborate tabulation of all His 
appearances; such would not be demanded of 
them. They would speak now of one, now of 
another. Subsequently, as we have said, the need 
for some account of the life and teaching and 
death of Jesus arose. The two things were in a 
measure distinct, and might for a time be kept so. 
Moreover, a certain metliod of narration might, 
under the conditions which we have indicated, have 
been commonly oljservod in the latter case, such 
as may never have existed in regard to the testi¬ 
mony to His resurrection. 

The correspondences between the Synoptics in 
words and phrases show that they .are connected 
by derivation from common sources of information, 
which were in Greek. This, however, does not 
of itself put the oral theory out of court, though it 
has sometimes been supposed to do so. For when 
we remember that the Aramaic-speaking territory 
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in Palestine was surrounded by a belt of Greek- 
speaking districts, and also that many Hellenists 
yearly visited Jenisalcm, we can see tliat from 
very early days—from the moment, indeed, that 
the Church began to expand—an oral tradition in 
Greek must have arisen, corresponding to that in 
Aramaic. 

The resemblance, however, between the three 
Synoptic Gospels extends far beyond those broad 
features of which above we have .so far been 
speaking. If the additional matter in Mt and 
Lk be omitted, there will be found remaining in 
each of them, with, comparatively speaking, very 
few exceptions, the contents of Mk given in ex¬ 
actly the same order,—the same sequence being 
maintained not merely in respect to events which 
►stood in close historical connexion, but also in 
respect to sections which do not appear to have 
been so united. This seems clearly to point to 
the use of a common document, it is specially 
dillicult to understand how, after inscutions, some¬ 
times of considerable length, the common thread 
could again and again have been taken up in the 
lirst and third Gospels exactly where it had been 
dropped, solely under the o[)eration of tradition. 
But it is exactly what would happen if the writers 
had a document before them. 

A comparison of the language, the words, the 
succession of clauses, the structure of sentences 
and paragraplis in the Synoptic Gospels, leads to 
the same conclusion. The extent of the element 
common to all three is remarkable. But, in order 
that the evidence bearing on the question at i.ssue 
may be appreciated, it is necessary that attention 
should be fixed, not so much on this, as on the 
resemblance of Mt and Lk separately to Mk. 
Between these pairs, and esi>ecially between Mt 
and Mk, there will be found to be close similarity, 
amounting frequently to identity, saving a few 
words here ancl there, in senten(;e after sentence 
and pa.ssage after nas.sage. Moreover, the char¬ 
acter of the resemolances should be noted. We 
can understand that even in oral tradition striking 
sayings should have been preserved in a fixed 
form; and there would be special reason for fidelity 
in repeating all the teaching of the Lord. But 
there is also in the Synoptic Gospels an amount 
of close agreement in ordinary narration which 
Ls very dinicult to explain by oral transmission, 
because there could be no suftieient motive for 
the care ncce.ssary to secure it. 

Advocates of tiie oral theory allege the reten- 
tivencss of Eastern memories, and the habit of 
preserving orally the Rabbinic traditions, or the 
instances, common among Mohammedans, of being 
able to repeat the whole or large ]>ortions of the 
Koran. But it should be remembered that what 
has to be explained in the present case is, not the 
preservation of a record after its very words had 
come to be regarded as sacred, but the process 
itself of forming the fixed tradition. Could it 
have been fixed down to so many mere turns of 
expression as the result of the work of the apostles* 
teaching and preaching freely ? And would either 
they or their immediate fellow-workers in instruct¬ 
ing others have had any reason to insist on the 
reproduction of what they taught with that sort 
of uniformity ? 

Again, it is said that the oral theory alone will 
account for the dillerences between tne Gk).spel8. 
But the force of this argument seems to depend 
on adopting a point of view \vhich is too much 
that of our own time. The writers of our Gospels 
would feel themselves to be far more nearly on 
a level with those of the documents (assuming 
that they had such before them) which they used, 
than men of later generations could. And it is 
the natural tendency of historians who embody 
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matter Iroin other MTitinga in their own works to 
abbreviate i)art8 of it, to improve the stylo, or at 
least to alter it in accordance with their own 
habits of expression, and at times, after picturing 
to themselves the scenes described, to represent 
them m tlieir own way. Many of the dillereiices 
between Mk and the two other Synoptic Gospels 
are of this character. 'I'his is e.sj)ecially the case 
in to Lk, the dillerences between which 

and Mk are, as has been said, the greatest. More¬ 
over, even in the case of intentional quotation, 
there w,as in ancient times less desire for scrupu¬ 
lous accuracy in regard to the exact words used 
than there is at the present day. 

(1) The Sourr.e or Sources of the matter common 
to Mt and Lk. —The phenomena here are in various 
respects diHerent from those examined under the 
last head, and other considerations have to be 
apjtlied to them. The material in question forms 
such a distinct mass that even on tlie oral hypo¬ 
thesis it must be sujiposed to have been collected 
and shaped sejwately from that account of the life 
and work of Christ upon which our attention has 
so far been fixed, aiul to have been subsequently 
in the lirst and third Gospels combined tliere- 
with. And indeed we may, with at least as good 
reason as before, attribute an important share to 
the intluences of the period of oral teachinj' in 
forming the body of trmlitioii now in question, 
though the needs to be met were dill’erent from 
those which called forth a general presentation 
of our Lord’s work. L)i,scij)les who were familiar 
with the main facts of His life would be impelled 
to recur again and again to His precepts, which 
were to be the guide and support of their lives. 
Those sayings especially would be called to mind 
and repeated which set forth the character that 
was to distinguisli the true followers of Christ, or 
wliich gave an authoritative decision in matters 
of ordinary conduct, or which inculcated the sjurit 
that was to govern the members of the infant 
Christian communiLics in their relations with one 
another, or prescribed the rules that were to guide 
the missionaries of the gospel, or which allordcd a 
solace and stay under persecution and sorrow, or, 
lastly, which spoke of that great consummation, 
that coming of the Lord and judgment upon an 
evil world, for which their hearts yearned so 
eagerly. In view of these wants, it would he 
exceeilingly probable that sayings, parables, and 
discourses upon the.se themes should soon come to 
be put together and handed on in the shape of 
larger or smaller collections even before they were 
written tlown (cf. Weizsneker, Apost. Zeltalter^ 
p. I1G9-401). They would form, as it were, a 
utly of divine law, treasured in the communities 
of Christians. The form and contents of the dis¬ 
courses in Mt specially suggest this origin. Other 
tr.iits appear in Lk which would also be natural 
after such a history of the preservation of the 
lujitevial. 

But can the resemblance’s between these two 
Gospels be explained solely on the oral theory? 
Those who think so have a stronger case here 
than in regard to the resemblances between the 
same Gospels and Mk. There the close i)arallelism 
between the se(iuenee of .sections furnished a strong 
argument against that theory ; here the great dis¬ 
similarity of arrangement is a serious ditliculty in 
the way of the hypothesis that the same document 
was used bj both evangelists. There, again, the 
similarity is found in ordinary narrative ; • hero 
the matter in question consists almost entirely of 
Christ’s own teaching, which would be likely to 
be preserved with .special accuracy even in oral 
repetition. Nevertheless, there is in a consider¬ 
able portion of the passages under consideration 
an amount of verbal agreement which it is hard 


to account for without suppo.sing some intervention 
of writing. 

By those who suppose that the use of a single 
documentary source, which contained all this 
matter, will explain the phenomena, efforts are 
made to reconstruct that document through a 
critical comparison of Mt and Lk. In cami it 
may certainly have been altered in different ways 
ami at different points; and it will be fair to 
remember that the divergence between the two 
Gospels, as they now lie oefore us, would in all 
probability be greater than that between either of 
them and the common .source. Further, many 
j)iece8 of teaching in it may have been introduced 
by formulas such as ‘Jesus said,’ which specified 
no particular occasion. The recently discovered 
Oxyrhynchus fragment affords an illustration of 
sayings so compiled. The very different positions 
which the .same sayings occujiy in the first and 
third Gospels may thus be less incon.sistent with 
their derivation from a common document than we 
at first fancy. Possibly, it would not have been 
necessary for either of the evangelists to do such 
violence to the source as we may be inclined 
at lirst to fancy, in pursuing different plans 
in the arrangement of their material. That 
the lirst was inclined to mass together similar 
material, seems to be rendered probable by the 
fact that there are one or two cases in which ; 

jneces of teaching from Mk and from another ; 

source seem to have been woven together in Mt, ; 
which in Lk remain separate. Thus Lk has an 
account of a charge to the I’welve which is 
closely parallel to Mk He has also an address 

to the Seventy in ch. 10. Now, the substance of 
vv.^'i^ of the latter is found woven with the 
.substance of Mk in Mt 10^’^®. Something of 
the same kind may perhaps be ob.served on com¬ 
paring Mt ‘21. ‘2.5, Mk Lk 

] 9 i 2 - 2 a. Yet, to show how cautious we must be 
in drawing inferences, it may be worth while to 
observe tliat in Lk compared with Mt 10'® 

and tlie usual parts, so to speak, of the 

two evangelists are reversed. 

In connexion with the (jiiestion before us, the 
greater or le.ss clearness and naturalness of the ! 
contexts in which the same sayin«^s occur in Mt 
and Lk respectively must also oe taken into 
account. But this is a subject on which there is 
wide diversity of view. To the present writer it 
seems that the connexions are far more often j 
obscure and difficult in Lk tlian in Mt. But ' 

however this may he, and when every allowance i 

lias been made whicli our ignorance of the actual 
form of the common document may suggest, it 
remains very difficult to believe either, on the one ^ 
hand, that any one in the circle in which the first j 
Gospel must have been composed should have ; 
emjimyed the amount of literary art and labour 
necessary to construct the discourses found in that i 
Go.spel out of fragments; or that, on the other | 
hand, the third evangelist, if he had those wholes ; 
before him, should have felt it to be his duty to i 
break them up. 

Moreover, the hypothesis that the two evan¬ 
gelists derived all this matter from the .same ' 
document, is as in callable as the oral theory of 
explaining the singular phenomenon referred to ; 
above as to the degree oi agreement in different 
parts (sec i. (1) {h)). For the character of the sub- J 
ject-matter in the two classes of parallel passages ; 
aflbnls no rea.son for either evangelist liaving pre- ; 
served it with so much less fidelity in the one case j 
than in the other. It would seem to be more i 
possible to account for the facts by supposing 
that two compilations which had in the main an 
independent history, though copies of some of the 
.same written fragments Lave passed into each, 
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have been embodied in the first and third Gospels 
respectively. 

( 5 ) subsidiary features of rclationshijK — 

There are no groups of facts indicative of con¬ 
nexion between the Synoptic Gospels, or between 
pairs of them, which are at all conii)arable in 
extent and prominence with those discussed under 
the two last headings. A few others, however, 
which need investigation must be briefly noticed. 

(a) In spite of the signs of ‘priority’ in Mk on 
the wlmle, there are cases in which Mt or Lk or 
both of them have a stronger appearance of origin¬ 
ality in particular words, or turns of expression, 
and even in the character of a whole section. Mk 
^40-45 01-12 31 -fl^ compared with their parallels, may 
be taken as examples. Similarly, there are in¬ 
stances in which Mk has words or phrases not 
like his usual style, and which occur more fre¬ 
quently in one or both the others {e.g. 6 var^p 6 iv 
ToU ovpapo7s in Mk 11^=Mt 6 '^. It appears only 
here in Mk, but is common in Mt). 

(b) Again, although the records of Christ’s teach¬ 

ing are so much more limited in Mk than in Mt and 
Lk, that Gospel has, in certain cases, accounts of 
discourses which, so far as they extend, are closely 
parallel with Mt and Lk; at the same time, the 
accounts of these two are longer and, to a greater 
or loss degree, parallel with one another. Here, 
plainly, Mk is not tlie source, and does not in all 
respects most fully represent it {e.g. cf. Mk H* 
wit h Mt and Lk Mk 3-^-^ with Mt 12--^-^7 

and Lk and 12^0). 

(c) In narratives in which Mt and Lk are on the 
wliole closely parallel with Mk, they yet have 
little touclres, phrases, etc., in common, which are 
not in Mk (e.g. cf. Mk 2 ^ with Mt 9^ and Lk 5^^; 
Mk 2 * with Mt 9*' and Lk 5'*^; Mk 2-* with Mt 
9^"^ and Lk 5**^). 

Holtzmann’s assumption, in his Synopt. Evang.^ 
that although the source common to the three 
Synoptic Gospels is on the whole most nearly re¬ 
produced in Mk, yet there are cases in which it 
lias been more exactly preserved in the other two, 
seems capable of explaining many at least of these 
henomena in a simple manner. It should, further, 
e remembered that some discourses or incidents of 
which that document may have contained accounts, 
may also have been elsewhere recorded in a fuller 
or slightly dilTerent form, and that Mt and Lk 
may have known of these other records, and have 
adopted them, or at least been influenced by their 
recollection of them, in particular instances. 

These considerations render it unnecessary to 
suppose, with B. Weiss, that Matthew’s ‘Logia’ 
(if we may for convenience so speak) was used in 
the composition of Mk, as w'ell as in Mb and Lk, 
though in Mk only to a very much smaller extent. 
They also go far to destroy the force of such 
evidence as is alleged in support of the view that 
our first Gospel was known and made use of by 
our third evangelist. The wide diflerences between 
the two render it very difticult to suppose this 
to have been the case. Ways of accounting for 
coincidences between them which do not assume 
knowledge of one Gospel by the writer of the 
other are therefore to be preferred. In addition 
to those already suggested, it may be observed 
that accidental a^eement, revision oy later hands, 
and unintentional assimilation of the texts of the 
two by copyists, may well in conjunction be respon¬ 
sible for a considerable number of the instances. 
Others explain the class of phenomena to wliich 
we are referring, by the supposition (alluded to 
above, p. 2.37) that the third evangelist knew the 
first. Holtzmann himself has adopted this view, 
thus rendering his earlier hypothesis, that the 
original common docuiAent cuffered in certain 
respects from Mk, and is at times more exactly 
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reproduced in the lirst and third Gospels, to a great 
extent unnecessary, as he has explained in his 
Einlcitungy !)p. 30.3, 364. 1 1 is only suggested, how- 

ever, that the third evangelist was influenced by 
‘reminiscences’ of Mt, which is in itself a con¬ 
fession that the evidences of dependence are some¬ 
what vague and scanty. Wo believe that we shall 
have the majority of critics on our side in asserting 
that they are altogether too slight to withstand 
the case that may be made out, on pure grounds 
of general probability and ai>art from any theory 
of inspiration, against any knowledge of tlie first 
Gospel by the writer of tlie third, from the wide 
divergences between them. 

( 6 ) Features peculiar to the Synoptic Go.spels 
severally^ and summary with regard to the com- 
positio7i of each. 

As the question of the composition of Mt is the 
most complex and difficult, we will reserve it till 
the last, and begin— 

(a) With Mark. It will, I believe, be very gener¬ 
ally allowed by critics at the present day that 
the Mark who is referred to in NT had a part of 
some kind in the composition of our second Gospel; 
for the tradition to that eflect is too strong to be 
.altogether set aside. But what was that part? 
It is well known that this Gospel is distinguished 
by many touches which it is sp(;cially natural to 
attribute to recollection of St. Peter’s teach¬ 
ing. But did these form part of the work which 
was used in the composition of Mt and Lk, and 
were they eliminated by the writers of these 
Gospels ? In other words, was our Mk itself, as 
we have it, one of the original documents into 
which the Synoptic Gospels are to be analyzed ? 
Or, on the other hand, did Mark himself take a 
document—the same which was used in Mt and Lk 
—and revise it, though much more slightly, only 
adding to it traits here and there which lie had 
derived from his close intercourse with St. Peter ? 
It cannot be said that criticism has as yet even 
approximated to a decision on this point. If a 
well-assured position in regard to it is ever reached, 
it must be mainly through a careful examination 
and weighing of all those individual points in 
which Mk difiers from the other two Synoptic 
Gospels in parallel contexts, in order to ascertain 
whether they can best be explained as the result 
of alteration in Mk, or revision in the two others. 
But, in regard to point after point, several con¬ 
siderations have to be borne in mind; there is 
also a possibility sometimes of other explanations 
of the facts ; and throughout, the bias of each 
critic is apt to tell in favour of one theory or 
another, so that it is an exceedingly difficult 
matter to form a sound general impression. 

(h) The question of the authorship and com¬ 
position of the third Gosj)el cannot be separated 
from that of the Acts of the Apostles. It is 
generally admitted, on the ground of remarkably 
plentiful indications of style and other character¬ 
istics, that the composition of these two books 
was the work of the same hand ; and further, 
that the second of them includes accounts of some 
of St. Paul’s mi.ssionary journeys by one who Avas 
himself a companion of his at the time. But the 
question of the authorship is at first sight rendered 
complex by evident signs that other sources have 
been used as well in certain parts of both works. 
It Avill, however, I believe, be found to be much 
simpler than is generally supposed. For those 
portions of the Acts, or certain of them, which are 
allowed to be by a comimnion of St. Paul are, if I 
mistake not, marked to an eminent degree by those 
special words and expressions which are found 
throughout the two works, though in many parts 
they are scattered sparsely. That is to say, the 
man Avho wrote those memorials of journeys in 
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which he himself accompanied the apostle, was the 
same who put together accounts, written and oral, 
which he obtained from others, of tlie life and 
teaching of Christ and the early history of the 
Church, and in reproducing them left upon them 
some marks of his own literary habits. (See 
Expositor^ 1803, pt. i. p. 336 f.) If, then, the 
author of the Gosnel and the Acts was a companion 
of St. l^aul, it will be readily allowed that he was 
none other than Luke, who is singled out by 
tradition. 

St. Luke has placed a short introduction at the 
beginning of his Gospel (L*^) which is full of sig¬ 
nificance both as to the method in which the 
knowledge of the life and teaching of Christ 
was preserved generally, and as to tlie purpose 
of his own book. He distinguishes virtually two 
periods in the history of the transmission of the 
facts up to the time at which he was writing. 
First they were delivered orally by those who 
‘ from the beginning were eye - witnesses and 
ministers of the word ’; then after a time 
attempts began to bo made to write down what 
had been thus learned, or portions of it. Indi¬ 
vidual members of the Church were also more or 
less fully and carefully instructed in the facts. 

Advocates of the oral theory have asserted 
that St. Luke treats the written accounts to 
which he refers as no longer possessing imjiort- 
ance. They find this meaning in the aorist iirc- 
Hut the force of the aorist will be fully 
recognized if we regard it as emphasizing the dilli- 
culty of the task and the tentative character of 
the ellbrts to perform it. Unquestionably, his aim 
was to supply something more adequate. But 
there is nothing in his language inconsistent with 
the supposition that he was prepared to make use 
of any suitable written material that came to his 
hand, as well as of traditions orally delivered. 
And it is in every way most natural to suppose 
that ho would do this. 

If the arguments described above (i. (3)) bo sound, 
the record which is most nearly represented in Mk, 
or that Gospel itself, was one of the chief docu¬ 
ments that he used. Ho may besides this have 
had another document, whence mainly he derived 
that subject-matter which is common to him with 
Mt—a document where it was arranged to a great 
extent in a manner ditl’erent from that in which 
wo find it in the first Gospel. Or, again, he may 
have obtained it by an independent labour of 
collection, by himself transcribing short pieces 
which had been early committed to writing, or 
by making extracts from longer accounts, such 
as those to which he seems to refer in his preface, 
and also by writing down some things immediately 
from oral tradition. In one or other of these ways, 
also, he acquired those additional parables, nieces 
of teaching, and incidents, special to his Gospel 
which he introduces into the Synoptic outline, 
including them more particularly in the long 
insertion between Chrisrs departure from Galilee 
(9*J) and His final ascent to Jerusalem the 

point at which Lk again begins to run parallel to the 
other two Synoptic Gospels. His account of the 
birth of John the Baptist, and the birth and early 
years of our Lord, may very probably have been 
taken fmm some special written narrative. It has 
a peculiarly Aramaic colouring and other features 
of its own. It would have been a very congenial 
occupation to a man such as from his two works 
we know the author of the third Gospel to have 
been, to make notes of information that he received 
concerning the life and work of Jesus, to cor^ 
out and keep precious pieces of His teaching. He 
may have begun to do this long before he set 
forth the material he had amassed in his Gospel, 
or even thought of doing so; and visits to PaJes- 


tine, as on the occasion when St. Paul was seized 
at Jerusalem and imprisoned at Ctesarea, would 
give him very favourable opportunities for going 
on with this work. 

(c) The question as to the composition and 
authorship of the first Gospel is rendered specially 
complicated by the fact that there is a strong and 
unwavering early tradition that the Apostle Mat¬ 
thew wrote in Hebrew, while the relations of our 
Mt with the other Synoptics, and especially with 
Mk, which are evidently through the Greek, are 
of a kind to preclude the idea that, as it stands, 
it is a mere translation. The manner in which 
these facts are recognized and dealt with by such 
an eminent advocate of the oral theory as West- 
cott is very instructive. ‘The parts,’ he writes, 
‘ of the Aramaic oral Gospel which were adopted 
by St. Matthew already existed in the Greek 
counterpart. The change was not so much a 
version as a substitution ; and frequent coincidence 
with common parts of St. Mark and St. Luke, 
which were derived from the same oral Greek 
Gospel, was a necessary consequence’ {Introd. p. 
228 n.). It is, however, very ditlicult to conceive 
how the process suggested could have been carried 
out in such a way as to produce the actual 
phenomena. It is much simpler to suppose that, 
with the view of supplementing a Greek document 
which existed already (viz. Mk or the document 
most nearly represented by it), he translated from 
a Hebrew (or Aramaic) Gospel, which may well 
have been composed by, or may at least in some 
way have been connected with the teaching of, the 
Apostle Matthew. But we seem to have no means 
of deciding whether such a work contained other 
portions corresponding to the matter in Mk. It 
may have done so, and the touches peculiar to Mt 
ana that Hebraic tone and disposition to empha¬ 
size the connexion between the new dispensation 
and the old, whicli are more or less noticeable in 
it as a whole, may be thence derived. The manner 
also in which the subject-matter taken from the 
ditlbrent sources has been combined in the Greek 
Mt may have been infiucnced by the order in the 
Hebrew work. For although Fapias’ description 
of St. Matthew’s work as ‘ The Oracles,’as well as 
the nature of the matter which there is most 
reason to suppose taken from it, make it highly 
probable that it was specially characterized by 
the records it gave of Christ’s teaching^ its con¬ 
tents need not have been strictly confined to this. 
Some light might be thrown on these points if 
we knew more of the Gospel according to thx 
Hebrews ; for it is not unnatural to surmise that 
this heretical Gospel may have been based upon, 
or have borne some similarity to, tlie Hebrew Mt. 
Unfortunately, our knowledge of this work also 
is BO scanty that no conclusions can be safely 
drawn from it. (All that is known respecting the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews has been recently 
put together and reviewed by Harnack, Chron. i. 
p. 62511*.). 

Once more, however, it is difficult to conceive 
in a simple manner how the Greek Mt could have 
been translated from a Hebrew original, even in 
those parts where it is not parallel with Mk ; for 
its observed relations with Lk have also to be taken 
into account. How does there come to be in these 
two Gospels that singular combination of parallel 
passages whose verbal similarity is such that they 
could not have been obtained through independent 
translation, with others sufficiently different to bo 
so accounted for? We may, perhaps, get a hint 
of the circumstances under which this resulted 
from Papias’ reference to a time when there was 
no received representative of Matthew’s Hebrew 
work, but each translated it as he could. Such a 
state of things may well have led to the trana- 
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lation of different portions having been written 
down at different times. Some of these translated 
fragments may have become current before others, 
and so have been embodied in both Mt and IJc. 

Finally, it is to be observed that, in spite of the 
difficulties which we liave discussed in regard to 
the connexion between our Greek Mt and a 
Hebrew source, it is marked by features which 
fully justify us in regarding it as that setting 
forth of the Gospel liistory in Greek which kept 
closest both in spirit and in form to the mode of 
presenting the Gospel in the Aramaic-speaking 
Churcli. 

ii. The Fourth Gospel, especially in its rela¬ 
tion to the Synoptic Gospels.— It is impossible 
to review here the whole subject of the author¬ 
ship and historical character of the Fourth Gospel, 
and many points connected therewith may bo 
more naturally treated in the article specially 
devoted to this Gospel. In a general article on 
the Gospels, however, it will be suitable, and even 
necessary, that we should compare the lirst three 
GoHi)eIs as a class with the fourth, and consider 
some of the questions raised by the contrast which 
they present. Some of the chief difficulties felt in 
regard to the genuineness and authenticity of Jn 
are in point of fact due to, while others have been 
mainly suggested and are emphasized by, its 
dillerences from the Synoptics. It is also not less 
true, though it has been less commonly noticed, 
that there are features in the Synoptic Gospels 
which are not easily understood when they are 
viewed in the light of Jn; for the superior 
credibility of the respective accounts is by no 
means always on one side. 

We will tlierefore touch on the main respects in 
which the representations of the life and work 
and person of Christ in Jn and the Synoptic 
Gospds need to bo examined in relation to one 
another, and then discuss briefly the problem how 
the subject as a whole should have come to be 
presented in these two ways, and whether it is 
consistent with the truth of each, and with the 
traditional authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 

(1) The march of events^ manner in which Christ’s 
person and office were manifested, and method and 
effects of Ills ministry .—That Synoptic outline, to 
which allusion has already been made, is of a 
simple character. Immediately after the baptism 
of Jesus and His temptation in the wilderness 
have been recorded, it proceeds to the opening of 
His ministry in Galilee, and is entirely occupied 
with His works and teaching in that (listrict and 
the neighbouring parts to the east and north, till 
His final departure therefrom. It seems then to 
conduct Him continuously to Jerusalem for that 
Passover at which He suffered, though it does so 
by more or less protracted and circuitous journey- 
ings, in the course of which He is still seen 
engaged in His work of teaching and healing. 
For anything the Synoptic Gospels say, we might 
suppose that Jesus paid no visit to Jerusalem 
during His ministry till that time when He was 
crucified. Further, we note that between the two 
limits, the first proclamation of the gospel in 
Galilee and His crucifixion, not one of them gives 
chronological marks properly so called. They 
scarcely even note the passing of the seasons. 
(There is an indication of the occurrence of a spring¬ 
time, Mt 12^ = Mk 2^ = Lk 6^ and there are one or 
two allusions to observances which wore connected 
with particular times of year). It is true that the 
more carefully we study the Synoptic Gospels, the 
more clearly do we perceive in our Lord’s work as 
they represent it certain stages and turning-points 
which follow one another according to a very 
natural order of development. And we may con¬ 
clude that their arrangement of His words and 


deeds corresponds in the main to successive periods 
in His life. But these periods can be ascertained 
only by a study of the internal character of the 
narrative. 

In the Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, the 
flight of time during Christ’s ministry is marked, 
not indeed by ordinary chronology or references 
to events of external history, but hy the mention 
of several Jewish feasts. This Gospel is in fact 
chiefly taken up with records of what happened 
during the visits of Jesus to Jerusalem on the 
occasion of these feasts. In a word, the centre of 
interest in the Synoptic Gospels is Galilee, in the 
Fourth it is Jerusalem and Judeea. 

When the two plans of narration are compared, 
it is found possiWe to fit them together, without 
forcing, to an extent which is remarkable, con¬ 
sidering the difference between their plans, and the 
absence of any indication on the part of the fourth 
evangelist as to how the contents of his Gospel 
are to be combined with the Synoptic record. He 
represents Jesus as in the neighbourhood of John 
the Baptist subsequently to His baptism, and as 
then returning to Galilee. The first visit to 
Jerusalem which he describes is for a Passover 
that hai)pened soon after this, and before (as it 
would seem) the commencement of His regular 
ministry in Galileo (Jn 1^-2*-). In the holy city 
itself and in Judiea, at the time of this feast, 
Christ’s public work began, according to Jn 
(2^^-4*). He returns to Galilee by the most direct 
route, through Samaria, and preaches there during 
His brief stay (T^*"^). So we are brought to a 
point (4'^*'^) coiTesponding with the beginning and 
early days of the ministry in Galilee described in 
the Synoptic Gospels. The fourth evangelist 
then proceeds to give an account of a visit to 
Jerusalem for a Jewish feast. It is the only one 
occurring during the period of the Galilman 
ministry, and curiously in this single instance he 
does not specify what feast it was (ch. 5). In 6~7* 
we have narratives connected with Galilee, some of 
the main incidents of which are given also in the 
Synoptics, and which belong, according to all the 
evangelists, to the latter part of His ministry 
there. Jn gives notes of time ; this section in his 
Gospel relates to the interval between the ap¬ 
proach of a I’assover (March), for which Jesus did 
not go up to Jerusalem, and the following Feast of 
Tabernacles (September), when He finally left 
Galilee. In contrast with the impression given us 
by the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus, according to Jn, 
went straight to Jerusalem for this feast, and His 
iourney thither must have been swift (Jn 7^"^^). 
There followed at the beginning of winter the 
Feast of Dedication, for which Jesus was also 
there. It is not easy to decide how much of Jn 
7i4_io39 is connected with the former, how much 
with the latter, of these feasts; how much, again, 
belongs to the intervening weeks, or whether Jesus 
spent the whole of this time in Jerusalem and its 
immediate neighbourhood, or retired for any part 
of it to a greater distance. The interval between 
the Feast of Dedication and H is last Passover He 
spent in Pera*a, where He still taught and won 
(lisciples (10'*‘^’'“), and in the north-east corner of 
Judmalll*^), saving His visit to the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem for the great miracle at Bethany 
(111-44) Synoptic Gospels are so far in agree¬ 

ment with Jn that they indicate a ministry in this 
same region before the final going up to Jerusalem 
(Mt 19^-^= Mk 10^ Lk less dennitely). The Synoptic 
and Johannine narratives begin to correspond more 
closely at the approach to the city on this last 
visit, though there are still many divergences in 
detail. 

As regards the main and most characteristic 
difference thus far noticed between the first 
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three Gospels and Jn, it is fair to say that all 
considerations of historical probability are in 
favour of Christ’s having made frcMuent visits to 
Jerusalem, such as are related by the latter. As 
a religious Jew, and especially one who would not 
be detained by any of the occupations of a secular 
calling. Ho would naturally attend many of the 
feasts. It is, moreover, inconceivable that, having 
His great prophetic mission to discharge, He would 
coniine His teaching till tlie last few days of His 
life to the north and east of Palestine, and never 
seek to declare His inessajjc in the great centre of 
the religious life of the (diosen people, where the 
elfocts of doing so would be so much farther- 
reaching, and all the local associations would 
add to the signilicance of His words and deeds. 
Again, the catastrophe described by the Synoptic 
Gospels themselves, and the manner in wliich it 
was brought about,—the enmity of the ruling 
priests, la^vyers, and Pharisees in Jerusalem,— 
must have been prepared for. The work of Jesus 
in the country districts could hardly of itself have 
threatened their authority in such a way as to 
inspire their determination to destroy Hiili. The 
two or three days of teaching in Jerusalem which 
preceded their formal conspiracy against Him 
would hnv(‘ been altogether insumcient to bring 
their hostility to a head, if there had not been 
already deep-seated hatred. Various slight indi¬ 
cations in the Synoptic Gospels, such as instances 
of His having disciples and jfriends in Judma, may 
be also more easily exi)lained if He had actually 
taught there during the earlier part of His 
ministry. 

Wo j)ass on to consider the representation of the 
history, viewed not so much as a series of events 
as in its moral and spiritual aspects. From the 
Synoptic Gospels it appears that Jesus made the 
formation of a little band of devoted disciples and 
their instruction and training a primary aim of 
His eartlily ministry. (See esp. Mk Mt 

1310-17. ox. Mk 4^^, Mt 10). In Jn this work is 
more minutely and fully related. We see the first 
gathering of a few around Him which 

would naturally precede any formal call to detinite 
service, such as that which is referred to Mt 
— Mk From the beginning almost of His 

public ministry He moves about surrounded by a 
few who have attached themselves to Him (Jn2’‘^*^^ 
322 4 a. 8.27)^ impression made on them by His 

deeds and words is specially recorded (Jn 2 ^^* 4^). 

The conditions necessary for the slow growth and 
duo probation of their faith were not interfered 
with by the singularly full and exalted declarations 
concerning His person and work made even by the 
Baptist (P®*^), and throughout by Himself to 
disciples ( 1 ®^ 3^®'^®), and also in the hearing of a 
wider circle as early as the second recorded visit 
to Jerusalem (5^'^'^'^). For, distinct though these 
claims might be, their nature and the language in 
which they were expressed wore so new, and His 
course of conduct as a whole corresponded so little 
with common expectation, that to apprehend His 
meaning rightly was a matter of gi'eat difficulty, 
and the faitn even of those most favourably disposed 
to receive Him, or who had already given Him their 
allegiance, was put to a severe test thereby. The 
reality of the trial appears alike in Jn and the other 
three (comp. Jn 6 ®®"^ with Mt 16^®'^®=Mk 
Lk In each account the faith of the Twelve 

is recognized as a great victory, and they are con¬ 
trasted with others. A class of persons who had 
for a time taken up the position of disciples, but 
who afterwards fell away through the perplexity 
which He caused them,—through becoming dis; 
appointed in Him,—is clearly portrayed in Jn 
and ch 7^ ll"-'*® 12 ^i), though in 

the Synoptic Gospels they hardly come before us. 


Jesus Himself saw that some of those who pro¬ 
fessed to be disciples were of this unreliable 
character, before either they tliemselves or others 
knew it ( 2 *^’^). That there sliould have been tliis 
class is in every way probable, under the con¬ 
ditions of the case, and in view of facts like the 
wide popularity for a time of the Frophet of 
Nazareth, which the Synoptic Gospels, too, relate. 
But it is almost inconceivable that any one writing 
at the end of the 1 st or beginning of the 2 nd cent, 
should have described them in a manner so true to 
historical circumstances, except from actual recol¬ 
lection of instances. There was no motive or 
guidance for doing so in the trials of ti»e Church 
at that time. Those who fell away then did so 
under the inlluence of the love of the world, or of 
philo.sophy, or the fear of persecution. A moral 
in regard to the last-named cause of defection 
miglit be i)ointed from examples of secret believers 
who were Jifraid to confess Christ, and such are 
spoken of in Jn ( 12 '*^ 19“ ; cf. also 7^^), but they 
are a distinct class from those mentioned above, 
whose conduct was such as would have occurred 
among those who were compelled to judge of 
the claims of Jesus during His lifetime, but not 
afterwards. 

The chief points on which the conflicts of Jesus 
with the Jews turn in the Synoptic Gospels, aiipear 
also in Jn (of. Mt 12 “ -«; Mt Lk 

11 ^®. with Jn 2^®). They make charges of demon¬ 
iacal possession (cf. Mt Mt = Mk —Lk 

1 H®‘^- with Jn 8 ^- ®=* IQi®- »>• They charge Him 

with disregarding the Sabbath (cf. Mt 12 *^‘ = Mk 
2^‘^- = Lk Mt 12 »ff- = Mk 3i‘^'--=Lk Lk 

14 iir. 'vvith Jn 5^®* ^®* 7*^‘ ^®). At the same time 

the difference in the illustration which Christ uses 
as an argmnentum ad hominem in Mt 12^^ and in 
Jn 7^^ should bo noticed, and the exquisite suita¬ 
bility of each to the particular scene of contro¬ 
versy. The one wouhl come home to the country¬ 
folk of Galilee, to whom such a case of conscience 
may even have been already familiar ; the force of 
the other would be felt by the Jews of Jerusalem, 
with their high sense of the importance of such 
points of ceremonial law. 

As regards the character of the miracles in Jn, 
it is curious that he does not relate any example 
of the cure of one possessed with a devil—which, 
according to the Synoptic Gospels, was one of the 
commonest kinds of our Lord^s miracles. This is 
the more singular because teaching as to an im¬ 
portant aspect of Christ’s mission could bo de¬ 
duced from such miracles, and was so by Christ 
Himself, according to the Synoptic narrative (Mt 
12 “'®®=Mk 3 “*’‘^=Lk 1 H^‘“). On the other hand, 
the first miracle recorded in Jn (2^'^^) is of a differ¬ 
ent type from any in the Synoptics. The other 
miracles in Jn are either the same as, or similar 
in kind to, those which they relate. The miracle 
of raising Lazarus, however, seems to surpass in 
wonder Oie raising of Jairus’ daughter and of 
the widow’s son, though on consideration it may 
well be questioned whether it does so to an ap¬ 
preciable extent. But it is in any case remark¬ 
able that so great a miraeJe, and one which, 
according to Jn, served to precipitate the action 
of the Jewish Sanhedrin, snould be omitted in 
the Synoptic account. While recognizing this, it 
may be well to notice that the miracle of Christ 
which must seem the most stupendous of all from 
the point of view of naturalism,—‘ that of feeding 
the multitude,’—is related by all four evangelists. 

Speaking generally, although Jn gives us a pro¬ 
founder view of the meaning of our Lord’s work, 
and unfolds the great drama of the belief and 
unbelief which He provoked, with a more awful 
sense of its import than the Synoptic Gospels do, 
yet, in respect to the broad features of the history, 
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they are either in essential agreement, or are not 
necessarily inconsistent with one another. 

(2) Comparison in detail of passages hi which the 
first three and the fourth Gospels are parallel or 
approximate to one another^ or are in conflict. —We 
must be content with touching on a few points of 
special interest. 

{a) The work of the Baptist (cf. Jn 1'®*^ with 
Mt 12-8=: Lk 3^'^’). Alike in the Synoptic 

outline and in Jn, the work of the Baptist is the 
starting-point of the liistory. But on comparing 
their accounts it is to he noticed, that while we 
have in the former a general description of the 
Baptist’s preaching before the baptism of Jesus 
and of that event itself, the latter takes up the 
history at a time a little (probably a few weeks) 
later, when the Baptist had reflected on the signs 
whicli accompanied the baptism of Jesus, and 
when he could not only speak of ‘the Coming 
One,’ but point Him out. It does not appear from 
the Synoptic account who saw the signs and heard 
the voice. The words spoken from heaven have 
in Mk and Lk the form of an address to Jesus; 
nevertheless, it cannot be supposed that these 
evangelists, any more than Mt, imagined them 
to have been si)oken simply for the assurance of 
Jesus. All three, we cannot doubt, record them 
as a proof of Ilis Messiahship. From Jn it may 
be inferred that the knowledge of these signs 
rested on the evidence of tiie Baptist, who de¬ 
clared what he had seen and heard. To him the 
revelation was go-anted, as to one fitted by his 
exceptional spiritual enlightenment to receive it, 
not to all the bystanders, or, at all events, not to 
them with the same clearness. And this assuredly 
was in accord with the laws of God’s spiritual 
kingdom. The views of the person and work of 
Christ taught or implied in the Baptist’s language 
will be.ref erred to below. 

{b) The cleansing of the temple (Jn 2^^'^ cf. 
with Mt2F^* 13. ^«=Lk 19^'^ 20% It 

is a well-known dillerence between the Synoptic 
Gospels and Jn, that w'hile lie records a cleansing 
of the tennile at the very beginning of the public 
work of Jesus, they place their corresponding 
narrative among the events of the last week of 
His life. There is nothing inherently diflicult in 
the supposition that such an act should have been 
performed W Jesus at each of these epochs in His 
ministry. If on an early visit to Jerusalem He 
saw the traffic desecrating the temple courts, as 
He must in all probability have done, it would 
be natural that He slioukl be moved to righteous 
indignation against it. Nor need He have felt 
restrained by the fear of too soon proclaiming His 
Messiahship. By such an act Ho did not obviously 
do this; it was one wdiich any prophet might 
have performed. The consciousness of a character 
higher even than that of a prophet is revealed 
only in words of mysterious import. It is likely 
enough also that the abuse wouhl again in a short 
time appear, in spite of His rebuke. If, however, 
W'o assume that tlie diflerence between Jn and the 
other Gospels as to the time of the cleansing arose 
through reminiscences, which were fundamentally 
the same, having been combined and connected 
in diverse ways, the account of the fourth evan¬ 
gelist is certainly not the less reliable of the two. 
For he must have known that given by the first 
three, since, even if he w ere not acquainted with 
their Gospels, the fact of their all recording this 
tradition implies its being widely spread; and he 
would not have departed from it, whether in order 
to correct or to supplement their narrative, except 
on the ground of possessing good information. It 
is to be added that in respect of vividness, and of 
the appropriateness with which the scene and the 
several parts of the action are represented, the 


superiority is on the side of Jn. One or two 
differences in the two accounts appear to accord 
with the difference of time. 

(c) The feeding of the live thou-sand and crossing 
of the lake (Jn cf. with Mt 1418 - 21 -•-”> 83 := 

Mk ^5-B!i=:Lk This is the narrative 

in which Jn and the Synoptic Gospels are most 
clo.sely parallel. As is commonly the case in Jn, 
the relation of the miracle is follow'cd by teaching 
concerning spiritual mysteries, which appear to bo 
suggested by the miracle, so that w e are led almost 
to regard it as an acted parable. But the fact that 
the Synoptic Gospels record the miracle, without 
giving any corresponding discourse, shows that the 
fourth evangelist cannot be rightly accused of in¬ 
venting the miracle as a basis for the discourse, 
and if he did not in this case, there is the less 
reason to suppose that he did so in others. Jn 
agrees in many points of detail and in some phrases 
with the Synoptic Gospels, esp. with Mk and Mt. 
It is possible that these may be due in part to ac¬ 
quaintance with these Gospels, or with the docu¬ 
ment embodied in them. But a common tradition 
Avould equally well account for such correspond¬ 
ences as may be ob.served. Indeed, this is the 
most probable explanation of the relation between 
Jn Mt Lk 9’^. He wmuld seem to give 

here in a fuller form the incident of which they 
have preserved a partial reminiscence. 

Even in this narrative, where the resemblance 
bctw'een the four evangelists is greatest, Jn is 
still very independent. And many of the touches 
peculiar to liim are such as would be imj^arted by 
an eye-witness. There is greater particularity in 
his account, e.g. w'ords which, according to the 
Synoptic Gospels, were spoken to or by the dis¬ 
ciples generally, were, according to Jn, addressed 
to or spoken by individuals amongst them. The 
more lifelike cliaracter of his account of the con¬ 
clusion of the incident of the miracle should also 
be noticed. There was a scene of excitement and 
enthusiasm, and Jesus, after His wont, quietly 
withdrew (Jn vv.^^-^®). This we can understand 
far better than that the multitudes should have 
been willing to disj)er8e, simply on being bidden 
to go, after witnessing such a work (Mt v.^=Mk 

yy 45 . 46^^ 

{d) The closing scenes. It will be impossible 
to do more than allude to a few of the divergences 
from and additions to the Synoptic Gospels which 
we find in Jn. As regards the much discussed 
subject of the Day of the Crucifixion, it must 
suffice to say that, wdiatevor may bo the difficulties 
arising from the Synoptic lan^ago concerning 
the Last Supper, the view that Jesus was crucifiea 
on the 14th of Nisan, which is the natural infer¬ 
ence from Jn’s language, must be accepted as the 
most probable. On this assumption, his state¬ 
ments throughout are clear and self-consistent, 
while they are supported also by some indications 
in the other Gospels. To pass on, there are many 
signs of accurate knowledge in .Jn’s whole account 
of the last evening with the disciples, the arrest, 
and condemnation of Jesus. For instance, the 
preliminary investigation before Annas, and the 
fact mentioned in Jn and nowhere else that he 
was the father-in-law of Caiaphas, fit well with 
all the statements contained in Josephus regarding 
the succession of members of the family of Annas 
to the office of high priest during Annas’ own life¬ 
time. Again, when Jesus is brought to Pilate, we 
obtain from Jn a clear and thoroughly probable 
view of the scene and of the successive acts of the 
drama. The prisoner, as was natural, is conducted 
at once within the governor’s house, while the 
Jewish rulers remain outside for a ceremonial 
reason (18*®). Pilate posses to and fro. In w.**'** 
he is outside parleying with the Jews; in he 
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proceeds with the examination of tlie prisoner; 
y^Y.w-40 Pilate aj^aiii parleys with the Jews. 19**® 
Jesus is mocked and led out to them ; they 

succeed by their clamour in securing His con¬ 
demnation. In Mt i 27 ***'‘® = Mk 15***® tlie positions 
and the parts of the several actors are not nearly 
so distinctly indicated. 

(3) The. peculiar doctrinal character of Jn .—It 
is necessary to in([uire whether the representation 
given us in the Fourth Gospel of the teaching of 
Christ, or the belief of others, has been ailected 
by the special doctrinal j)oint of view of the writer 
in a way to destroy its substantial truth. 

We may first notice some signs that he was, to 
say the least, not wholly unconscious of the im¬ 
portance of preserving faithfully the language and 
thought of the time concerning which he was writ¬ 
ing. The most striking is the fact that the term 
‘the Logos,’ which, as lie uses it in the Prologue, 
gives the very keynote of the Go.sjiel, is neverthe¬ 
less nowhere put by him into the mouth either of 
Jesus or any otlicr speaker. Hut, again, ho distin¬ 
guishes more than once between the manner in 
which the disciples viewed acts and words of 
Christ at the time, and afterwards in looking back 
upon them (2^'^ 12*®, cf. also the Lord’s words to 
Peter, HP), lie does not read the full belief of a 
later time into the earliest days of discipleship. 
It should bo noticed also tliat the evangelist need 
not be supposed to give 3*®*-* and ®*‘®‘* as parts of the 
words spolven respectively by Christ and by tlio 
Baptist. On the contrary, they seem rather to bo 
comments by the evangelist himself, which are not 
intended by liirn to be viewed in any other light. 

At the same time, the way in which the record 
almost insensibly passes into exposition in these 
cases, suggests that the two may sometimes be 
even more closely conjoined. It is natural, and 
often almost necessary, under the limits of space 
to which all are subject, for any writer or 8 poaW‘r, 
in giving the substance of what has been spoken 
by others, so to report them as to bring out that 
which he conceives to have been the signifi¬ 
cance of their words. There might, no doubt, be 
a special tendency to do this on the ])art of one 
who, like the writer of the Fourth Gospel, had 
the definite object of impressing truth in which he 
profoundly believed. That which he had even 
q^uite soundly inferred as the conclusion from all 
tnat he had exnerienced and learned, might thus 
have unduly influenced him in his account of what 
was said on some particular occasions. Two in¬ 
stances in which it seems specially likely that his 
own perception of the meaning of Christ’s work 
may be aliecting his record, are the words which 
ho assigns to the Baptist (1****), and to the Samari¬ 
tans (4‘*-). It is diflicult to suppose that even 
the former, much less the latter, could already at 
that time have attained to a belief in Jesus as the 
Saviour * of the world.^ We will go on to com¬ 
pare Jn 1 *" with the somewhat similar saying in 
the Synoptic Gospels (Mt 3** = Mk P = Lk 3*®). In 
view of the stress laid in other passages in Jn on 
the pre-existence of Christ, it seems most j)rob- 
ablo that the evangelist himself would liavo held 
that this truth was conveyed in the words 6 rt 
rpCrr6t gou fjv. Yet this phrase is an enigmatical 
one ; it does not strictly express any idea but that 
of essential priority, which might "be in point of 
rank as well as of time. So regarded, it does not 
diller widely from the phrase in the Synoptic 
Gospels, l(Tx^'p6Tep6s gou, which also is enigmatical. 
Each brings out a somewhat different view of 
Christ’s superiority. It would have been easy for 
the fourth evangelist to have made the assertion 
by the Baptist of the doctrine of Christ’s pre¬ 
existence more distinct. Thus, although he may 
have been in a measure influenced in the form 


which he gives to the Baptist’s words by the desire 
to teach through them an important article of 
faith, he has in doing so evidently been kept under 
control by his sense of historical truth. 

We proceed to consider briefly the contents of 
Christ’s own teaching as it is recorded in Jn. 

(а) His unique relation to the Father—the un¬ 
folding of all that was comprised in the words ‘ My 
Father.’ In the matter common to Mt and Lk 
one passage is included (Mt 11**®*®®=Lk 10^** which 
is characterized by the thoughts and many of the 
expressions on this subject that we are accustomed 
to regard as most distinctly ‘ Johannine.’ Mt 2F® 
= Mk 13®** supplies another instance of the use of 
6 vlSs and 6 Trarhp as absolute terms. The preserva¬ 
tion of this teaching, even though to such a limited 
extent, in the Synoptic Gospels, goes far to estab¬ 
lish the credibility of the fuller record in Jn. If 
Christ dwelt on this theme at all, there is every 
reason to think that Ho must have done so more 
often and largely than they indicate. That He 
did so is also rendered probable by a striking, even 
thougli indirect, piece of evidence in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. St. Paul more than once uses the phrase 
‘tlie Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (llo 15®, 
2 Co 1* 11®*, Eph 1®, Col 1®). This remarkable ex¬ 
pression may most naturally have had its origin 
in the historical fact that Jesus was accustomed 
to dwell upon the theme that God was, in an 
altogether unique sense. His Father. 

(б) Christ’s attitude to the Mosaic Law. It is 
certain that we derive in part a diflerent im¬ 
pression on this subject from the Synoptic Gospels 
and Jn. There is nothing in the former corre¬ 
sponding to the phrases ^ your law’ (Jn 8*** 10®^) 
and * their law’ (15**®). In their record of our 
Lord’s condemnation of the legalism of the scribes 
and Pharisees, the distinction between the law of 
Moses itself and the additions made to it in tra¬ 
dition appears more clearly (Mt 1.5**'** =Mk 7***®). 
In one saying recorded in Mt (23*** ®), Christ even 
maintains the authority of the scribes on the 
ground that they are the rci)resentatives of Moses, 
'riiere seems, at first sight, to be nothing in the 
Fourth Gospel equivalent to the assertion in Mt 
5*7-*® ( = Lk 16*7) concerning the permanent validity 
of every point of the law ; wliile in it the spiritual 
meaning of the OT, and the superiority or Christ 
to Moses {e.g. 7*®-®®), are far more fully brought 
out. 

Nevertheless, on a close examination, there ap¬ 
pears to be fundamental similarity between their 
respective representations. The saying concern¬ 
ing the permanent validity of the law in Mt ia 
immediately followed by the j^reat passage which 
shows what Christ meant by its true fulfilment; 
while the words in Jn K)*® ‘the scripture cannot 
be broken ’—where ‘ the scripture ’ referred to is one 
occurring in what has just before been described 
as * your law ’—appear to involve a principle eaui- 
valent to that laid down in the saying in Mt 6*^'**. 
Further, the remarkable correspondence in the 
thought of Mt 19® = Mk 10®*® and of Jn 7*® should 
be noted. In both a distinction ia drawn between 
the law of Moses and a more primitive law. 

(c) Eschatology. The Jewish form of eschato¬ 
logical expectation is more marked in Christ’s 
teaching given in the Synoptic Gospels than in Jn. 
In the latter we are especially taught that spiritual 
and eternal laws and principles are great facta of 
the present, and that judgment is ever being 
e?^ecutcd through their continuous and mysterious 
operation. So far as our thoughts arc turned to 
the future consummation, they are especially fixed 
on the blessedness of completed union with Christ, 
and the circumstances attendant upon His coming 
drop out of sight. The Synoptic Grospels may be 
taken as witnesses to the fact that Jesus did 
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make use of the current imagery in speaking of 
the things to come. But the view can hardly seem 
improbable to any one, that, on this subject at all 
events, the mind of the Master is more fully 
reflected in Jn. 

{d) The maxims in regard to conduct which the 
Synoptic Gospels—more especially Mt and Lk— 
contain, are among the most precious portions of 
these Gospels. In the earlier part of Jn this 
element is absent, but it receives a large amount 
of recognition in the discourses at the Last 
Supper. Here the law of Christian love, and the 
duty of humbly ministering to others ( 131 - 10 * 

15^^- and generally of keeping Christ’s com¬ 
mandments (14^® 16^®), are insisted on. Here, also, 
sayings on the conditions and privileges of disciple- 
ship occur, identical with, or closely parallel to, 
some of those which arc found in other contexts in 
the first three Gospels. (Cf. Jn 12'^® with Mt 10 *®- 
= Mk 88 ®-»’=Lk 9“'»-*®, and cf. also Mt 
Lk and Lk Again, cf. Jn with Mt 
10 '^, Lk 6 ^®; and Jn 13^^' and 15*® with Mt 10*'*®. 
Again, cf. Jn 13*® with Mt 10 ^®=Lk 10 ^®). The en¬ 
couragements to pray in these chapters of Jn 
should also bo compared with sayings on prayer 
in the Synoptic Gospels. 

(4) The style of Christ's teaching .—The difference 
between Jn and the Synoptic Gospels in this 
respect seems not to be so great in reality as is 
often imagined. Justin Martyr’s description of 
our Lord’s teaching as consisting in * short, pithy, 
and abrupt sayings,’applies, no doubt, with special 
truth to the Synoptic records of it. But in Jn, 
too, its style is essentially proverbial or ‘gnomic.’ 
The sentences are short and oracular. The dis¬ 
courses consist of a series of separate propositions, 
and the development of the thought is effected, 
not through a ratiociiiative argument of an ordi¬ 
nary kind, but by slightly altering the form of a 
proposition, or by placing it in a different con¬ 
nexion. 

Again, the use of parables appears from the first 
three evangelists to have been specially character¬ 
istic of Christ. He employea them, however, 
more particularly in addressing the multitudes ; 
and this part of His teaching is hardly at all 
recorded in Jn. Moreover, we have in Jn one 
genuine parable ( 10 ^'®), followed in vv."^*^® by its 
interpretation. Jn appears to be the inter¬ 
pretation of another parable, the parable itself 
being omitted by the evangelist (see Weizsiicker, 
Unterssich, pp. 252, 253). Or perhaps it may be 
truer to say that parable and interpretation are 
here merged in one. Although He was wont to 
teach His disciples by expounding to them the 
parables which they heard Him address to the 
people (Mt = Mk 4^®^-= Lk 8 ®^-, Mk 4®^), it 
would bo natural that He should vary His method 
in some such way as we have suggested, when His 
instruction of the Twelve did not take the form of 
a supplement to what He had spoken to others. 

It has further to be remarked that Christ’s own 
office is the theme of the figures in Jn. The 
parables related in the Synoptists are concerned 
most frequently with other subjects, especially the 
kingdom of God and its laws. Yet this one also 
is not absent from His thoughts there (cf. tlie 
physician, Mt 9'*=Mk 2^^=Lk 5®^ and Lk 4*®; the 
servant of J", Lk 14^®^-; the king’s son, Mt 21 *^®^-, 
Mk 15^®-, Mt 22 *®*; the judge, Mt 25®^®-). 

The different aspects under which the life and 
work and person of Christ are presented in the 
Synoptic Gospels and Jn may be reconcilable. 
We have given some reasons for thinking that 
they are so in great measure. But the question 
remains, how the existence of such differences in 
the records can be explained. And it may be 
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observed that it is one for which even those need 
to seek an answer who admit only, as the mjGority 
of modern critics do, that the Fourth Gospel 
contains considerable historical elements. 

Now, the Fourth Gospel has a clearly defined aim 
( 20 ®®* ®S and cf. 1 ^’^^), which goes far to explain the 
selective method on which the writer has proceeded 
in constructing his Gospel. When in addition to 
this we take into account the fact that he must 
almost certainly have been acquainted with the con¬ 
tents of the Synoptic Gospels, and that he would at 
least feel under no obligation to recount what was 
already recorded, and that he may even have 
avoided the repetition of it when it did not fall 
in conveniently with the plan of his own work, 
and that in point of fact he is in the habit of 
assuming in his readers the knowledge of things 
that he does not narrate, little difficulty can bo 
created by his omissions. 

The difficulty is rather to understand how the 
first three evangelists should omit so much that we 
find in Jn. The same reasons did not exist in their 
case for passing over facts as in that of J n. To some 
small extent, indeed, they were influenced in what 
they relate by the bent of their own minds and 
the special needs of those whom they addressed. 
But the very fact that the matter and arrange¬ 
ment of all three are so largely the same, shows 
that their contents and form must havo been in 
the main determined by some other cause than 
individual purpose or bias. Their fragmentariness 
must be due to the limited character of the 
material that had come to their hand. We have 
seen that the historical circumstances under which 
the documentary sources of the Synoptic narrative 
were shaped, were of a kind to circumscribe their 
range. But in order to explain the phenomenon 
now before us—the contrast between tlie Synoptic 
and Johannino accounts — it seems necessary to 
suppose further that the knowledge embodied in 
the latter had, at the time the first three Gospels 
were composed, been delivered only within a com¬ 
paratively limited circle. It is difficult to imagine 
that even Mark and the editor of the Greek Mt 
would have remained unaffected by it if it had 
been widely spread through a considerable part 
of the Church. And it is impossible to believe 
that Luke would, seeing that he evidently had 
sought for information in different directions, and 
desired to give a certain completeness, so far as he 
could, to his narrative. There appears to be 
nothing unnatural in this supposition. The needs 
of sim^e Christians, and of the mass of the uncon¬ 
verted, which had led originally to the shaping 
of the oral instruction in a certain way, and 
which through it had influenced the character of 
the earliest (locuments, would continue to be most 
generally felt. The number of those able to 
aimreciato the deeper teaching would be small. 

III. The Date of ouk Gospels and of the 
Sources embodied in them.— In endeavouring 
to arrive approximately at the date of the Gospels, 
it is necessary to consider both the testimony of 
tradition and internal indications. 

1. The Synoptic Gospels. —If, as is probable, the 
fragment of Papias aoout Mt is a report of what 
ho had heard many years before from John the 
Presbyter, and preserves for us the recollections of 
the latter concerning a period already past when 
Papias met him, the composition of our Greek Mt 
would seem to fall within the 1 st cent. General 
considerations respecting the history of the position 
of this Gospel in the Church point to its belonging 
at least to file Ist cent. It has often been argued, 
on the ground of Mt 24*®, that the Gospel was 
composed before the destruction of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70; but the words in question may be explained 
by the fidelity with which the original source has 
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been preserved. Nor do there seem to be other 
indications in the Gospel which enable us to assign 
it witli conridcnco to a time either before or after 
that or any otlier date. 

On the ground of tlie strongly supported tradition 
which eoiine(rts the ialrr.mid (lO.ytrl Avitli Mark, we 
may somewliat more Tioarly d(dermine the time of 
the composition of this Gospel. Tt would seem, 
according to the oldest form of the tradition, to 
have been after St. J’eter’s death that Mark wrote 
it, and conseriiiently we cannot i>lace its composition 
much before A.I). 70. 'J’lie lower limit will he that 
of the period after this for which Mark, who must 
Imve been in middle life at the date just named, is 
likely to have lived. Internal indications do not 
help us in this case any more than in the last. 

The lower limit for the composition of the Third 
Gospel is fixed by a consideration similar to that 
in tlie last case. Its author was a companion of 
St. Paul for some years, and there is in point of 
fact no reason to doubt the tradition which identi¬ 
fies him with Luke, named in St. Paul’s Epistles. 
This Gospel consequently cannot have been written 
much later than A.n. SO. On the other hand, the 
[greater precision Avith Avhich the siege of Jerusalem 
IS referred to than it is in Mt and Slk (see Lk 19“*^ 
2P"), seems to show that in this Gospel the original 
form of the proi)hecy has been somewhat lost, 
owing to knowledge of the particular circumstances 
of the event. 

Put Ave have seen that sources, documentary 
and other, are embo<licd in the Synoptic Gospels. 
In order, then, to judge how near Ave are in reality 
brought to the events related, Ave have to inquire 
into the historical character of the matter Avliich 
the evangelists used, and the faithfulness Avith 
Avhich they have reproduced it. This is a fruitful 
field for study. It is only possible here to say 
that the subject-matter of the Synoptic Gospels is 
marked by traits Avhich shoAV that the irjformation 
proceeds direct from those Avho have lived atnid 
tlie surroundings described. The characteristics 
of Jewish life and thought in Palestine in the first 
half of the 1st cent, of our era are relleeted in the 
narrative with a truth Avliich could not have been 
otherAvise imj)arted. 

The fact tlnit our Gospels Avere put forth far 
from Palestine, in the mi(ist of the Gra*co-Ivomari 
world, and subsequently to, or at the earliest only 
a short Avhile before, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
—that great catastrophe Avhich ju’ofoundly affected 
the JcAvs cvcryAvliere, and above all in f'alestine, 
and the Christian Church itself,—becomes {strange 
to say) a guarantee of their truth. PIacc(i as the 
evangelists Avere Avhen they Avrotc, they could not 
have accurately reproduceef the features of an age 
which had passed aAvay, as they are found to have 
done, except from immediate knowledge of their 
OAvn, the reports of those avIio possessed it, or the 
use of documents based on it. Attention may be 
directed to the following points: — (a) The dis¬ 
tribution in Pal. of the ilcAvisii populcation on the one 
hand, and of the Grecized cities and regions on tlie 
other. It Avill be found that our Lord’s AAmrk is 
confined, saving in a very fcAv ca.ses, Avhich are of 
the kind that may be truly .said to be exceptions 
that prove the rule, to the j>re-cminently JcAvish 
districts. In Galilee itself the incidents of His 
ministry are connected Avith Jewish villages 
and villnge-toAvus, not. Avith the places knoAAm in 
the outside Avorld. We may infer Avhat Christ’s 
OAvn plan Avas for the Avork of His brief ministry 
on earth. Only the lirst evangelist lays stress on 
it; the records of the second and third, and we 
may add of the fourth, equally reveal it, but they 
do so, to all appearance, unconsciously. And 
although we can on reflection see clearly the reason 
for such a course of action, it is not one Avhicli 


Avould have naturally suggested itself to men who, 
like the third and fourth evangelists at least, Avere 
deeply impressed with the universality of the 
gospel, {(i) The political and social circumstances, 
the strangely mingled JeAvish and Roman insti¬ 
tutions and remaining efl'ectB of the period of 
Grecian rule, the relations of the jurisdictions of 
Herod ami the Roman governor and the JeAvisli 
priests and ciders, and the influence of the Ifliari- 
sees and scribes. (7) I'he popular Messianic ex¬ 
pectation, and the temper of dill’erent classes in 
respect to it, its various forms and the beliefs con¬ 
nected thercAvith. (5) The subtle correspondences 
in form betAveen the teaching of .lesus and that of 
JcAvisli Rabbis, combined with the vital diflerences 
in spirit. 

The teaching, again, of our Lord is much of it 
such as could have been given only by Himself 
in His oAvn lifetime, or is marked by tlie promi¬ 
nence of terms and ideas Avhich speedily ceased to 
be much in vogue in the Church. This serves to 
shoAv that the character of the record geneially 
can have been comparatively little aflected by tlie 
thought and language of the Church in a subseiiuent 
generation. 

The folloAving may be taken as illustrations;— 
(a) The use of the term and idea ‘ the kingdom of 
God ’ in the Gospels (see The Jewish and the Chris¬ 
tian Messiah, by the present Avriter, pp. 226, 227). 
(j3) The use in the Gospels of the title ‘ the Son of 
Man ’ (see ib. pp. 243, 244). ( 7 ) The use of the term 

fiaOrjral (see Weizsilcker, Apvst. Zcitalter, p. 30). 

In order that the (Gospels may be tested in the 
respects indicated Avith the greater precision, those 
portions of them Avhich appear to be derived from 
common sources, or from a source peculiar to one 
or other evangelist, or Avhich are the setting or 
the remarks furnished by the several evangelists 
individually, should be separately examined. 

2. The Fourth Gospel. —The history is cont-em- 
plated in this Gospel from a point of view acquired 
through long reflection and experience, and ihrough 
sharing in tbe eA^er-Avidening Avork and conflicts of 
the Church. And yet familiarity Avith Palestine 
and Avith the thought and feeling of its population 
at the time to Avliicli the record refers, is manifested 
in it not less markedly than in the others. If these 
tAA'o characteristics—the immediate knoAvlcdge of 
the facts, and a Avide and large conception of their 
signilicance—belong, as appears to be the case, to 
one and the same person, Ave must supjiose that ho 
AA'as one of the immediate disciples of Jesus Avhose 
mind underwent a remarkable groAvth during his 
subsequent life, fl’liere is next to nothing in 
the character of John the son of Zebedee, as aa^o 
see it in the Gospels and the early chapters of the 
Acts, which marks him out as iittea to bo the 
Avriter. And the allusion to him in Gal as one 
of the apostles of the circumcision, may seem un¬ 
favourable to the belief that he Avas so. Rut 
tradition, Avhich assigns to him the authorship, 
also represents him as having lived to a great age, 
and having passed his later years amid the influences 
of Ephesus. This leaves room for a change in his 
apprehension of the truth. And, strange as this 
change from the mode of thought of the Twelve in 
the early days of the Church at Jerusalem to that 
of the writer of the Eourth Gospel may seem to 
us, it is one Avell within the bounds of possibility, 
and hardly to be reckoned greater than some of 
those of Avhich there have been instances among 
religious thinkers in our oaa’u century. It is to be 
added, that if the characteristics of this Gosnel 
have been correctly described aboA^e, the difliculty 
as to the authorship Avould be in no Avay lightened 
by supposing that the Avriter Avas not the son of 
Zebetfee. Eor there is no other of the earliest 
Palestinian disciples who, so far as we know, 
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could more easily have become prepared to write 
the Fourth Gospel. 

[The trustworthiness of tlje traditions as to tlie 
old age of John the son of Zebedeo lias been called 
in question, more especially of late by Harnack in 
his Chron. d. Altchrwt. Lit. i. pp. 32011'. and 656 IF. 
For a discussion of tliis question see NT Canon.] 

IV. The llAiiMONY of the Gospels.— A com¬ 
parison of tlie Gospels, very dillerent for tlie most 
part in its method and object from tliat which we 
have been reviewing, has been associated with the 
name of tlie Harmonists. Starting from the as¬ 
sumption tliat the inspiration of Holy Scripture 
involves its complete immunity from error even 
in the most unimportant historical details, they 
endeavoured to reconcile all inconsistencies in 
parallel accounts in the Gospels, and, when this 
was found to be impossible, they inferred that 
dillerent incidents or occasions were referred to. 
For many years past, however, even tliose thought¬ 
ful students of tlie Gospels who have believed in 
the absolute infallibility of every jiartof Scripture, 
as well as others who had no wish to d(;ny this 
thesis, have felt dissatisfied with the expedients 
resorted to by the Harmonists; and have been 
more inclined to say tliat our knowledge is not 
full enough to admit of such a process being 
soundly apidied, and to suggest that if we were 
acquainted udtli all the circumstances the apparent 
discrepancies would vanish. 

llecent criticism is seldom ready to admit that 
variations in two narratives which have a general 
resemblance, or in the form and setting of sayings 
>vhich in substance are the same, point to two 
similar but distinct events, or to the repetition 
at dilFereiit times of the same teaching. It is in 
the habit of attributing such variations to the 
natural action of tradition, where they were not 
due to one or other of the evangelists themselves. 
It would even account thus for the recurrence of 
similar sayings (or incidents) in the same Gospel. 
A tradition, it says, came to bo embodied Avitli 
greater or less ditterences of form in each of two 
documents which have beeh used by the evange¬ 
list; he has given the two reports of the same 
fact as if they were reports of distinct facts. And 
its chief intercht in these ‘doublets,’ as they are 
termed, is that they may be a means of discovering 
more about the original documents. There are 
cases in which such an exiilanation appears juob- 
able. On the other hand, modem critics overlook 
far too much the consideration that history does 
sometimes repeat itself, and in particular that all 
men who feel that they have a message for man¬ 
kind necessarily insist often on the truths which 
they are most anxious to inculcate, and in doing 
so use again and again the same language. Tiius 
Christ must in all probability have spoken some of 
His most striking sayings many times. And this 
may well have been the cause of some at least of 
the variations and rejietitions in our records. Wo 
are not, however, entitled to reject any of tlie 
above explanations on the ground of an tt priori 
theory as to the nature of inspiration. The truth, 
so far as it is possible for us to ascertain it, can 
bo reached only through the careful weighing of 
probabilities. 

[The following may bo taken as instances in 
connexion with which the various metliuds of 
explanation described above may be considered :— 
Mt of. with J.k 7^'^^ and with Jn jvik 

421-22 ^vitli Mt 10 ‘“« and with Lk ips 
Mk 42» with Mt 13^2 0528 with Lk 8^8 

A tnier kind of harmony may bo sought for in 
the Gospels than that wliich, in the supposed 
interests of the Faith, men have too often mis¬ 
takenly attempted to establish. We may inquire 
whether there is, or is not, amid all ditterences an 
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essential inner agreement, or at least compatibility; 
whetlier the several representations of our Loid’s 
Person and JJfo in them do not give in combina¬ 
tion an image marked by unity and completeness. 
If we can trace in the Gospels such a lianuony, 
we shall have herein the best guarantee that wo 
could desire of their historical truth, and shall 
derive therefrom the noblest conception that could 
be formed of the common inspiration of their 
fourfold testimony. 

Litbraturk. —In the following list an attempt Is made to 
enumerate the works winch are most important lor the study 
of the problem of the Origin and Composition of the Gospels, in 
the form which it has now assumed. Works of which the 
interest is due mainly to their place in the hi8t<^ry of past con- 
troversj^ are not here mentioned; some of them have been 
named in the preceding article. In addition to books which 
aim at thoroughness of treatment, a few of a more popular kind 
have been given. Foreign works which have been translated into 
English are referred to by English titles, hut the dates are those 
of the originals. It must not be supposed that the books 
enumerated are in all coses devoted exclusively to the main¬ 
tenance of the particular views under which they are classed; 
e.f/. * Introductions’contain reviews of the liistory of opinion. 
Hut it has not been thought worth while in most cases to 
mention the same work more than once. 

For works which discuss the external evidence relating to the 
Gospels, see Nkw Testamknt Canon. 

Si-ecialAids kor studyino tub Facts.— Kushbrooke, Synojh 
ticon, 1880; A. Wright, A of the (Jospels in (rreek, 1806. 

Keprkhkntatives of the Tubingen School.-—I t will sudlce to 
refer to F. 0. Haur, Kritischr Untermchunnen uber die kaiurn- 
isehen Bvangi'lien, 1847, and for somewhat more moderate 
views of the suine typo to Uilgenfeld, Einleitung in das Neue 
Testanunit, 1876 ; Kenn, Jems of Nazara: I. Survey of Sources, 
1867 ; 8. Davidson, Introduction to the Study of the New Testa- 
inent, 2nd od. 1882, 8rd ed. revised and improved, 1894. 

Uei'Rrsrntativks op tub Oral Theory.--- Westcott, Introduc¬ 
tion to the Study of the 2nd ed. revised and enlarged, 

1860, 8th ed. 1895: A. Wright, Comjyosition of the Four (Jospels^ 
1890; Preface to Synopsis^ 1800; and Sotne NT JProblems. 1808. 
(O. VVeizsacker, Apost, Aae^ hk. iv, ch. 2, may bo studiea with 
groat advantage in rej^ard to the influence of tlie period of Oral 
transmission m shaping the records, though he is not an 
adherent of the Oral Theory). 

ItErRlWENTATlVBS OF THKTwO-DOCUMBNT THEORY UNDER VaRIOCS 

Forms.— Holtzmann, Die Synoptischen Foangelien, 1863, Fin- 
leitupg in d, Neue J'estainent'^, 1886; B. Weiss, The Life ^ 
Christ, bk. i. The Sources, 1882, A Manual of Introduction to 
the New Testament, d\v. iv., 1880. [Those only woo desire to 
study the subject very fully need examine H. Weiss’ Marcus- 
Emnijelium, 1872, and Matthuus - Foangelinm, 1876): 0. 
Wcizsacker, Untersuchungen uber die evangelisdie Geschichte, 
ihre Quellen und den Gang ihrer Entwickelung, 1864 ; Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, 1880 ; P. Ewald, Das Uauptproblem d. Fvangelien- 
frage, 1800. (The ‘ main problem ’ referred to is the question 
how the Synoptic account came to be limited in the way that 
it is seen to be when the Johannino is recognized os iiossossing 
at least a considerable clement of historical truth); Sanday, ‘ A 
Survey of the Synoptio Question,’ arts, in the Expositor, 1891, 
Inspiration, Leot. vi. 1803; * Introductions to the Synoptic 
Gospels in Book by Book ; A. J. Jolley, The Synoptic Prolumn 
for Eiujlish Readers, 1893. 

Additional Books and Arts, on tub Fourth Gospbl.— West¬ 
cott, Prolegomena in Commentary mi St. John, 1881 ; Sanday, 
The Authorship and Uistorical Character of the Fourth 
Gospel, 1872 ; Watkins, Modern Criticism considered in its 
relation to the Fmirth Gospel, 1890 ; DelfP, Das vierte Evan- 

? eUum and Neue lieitrdge zur Kritik und Erkldrung d. vierten 
ivangeliums, 1890; arts, in Conte^nporary Review for Sept, and 
Oct. 1891, by Schiiror and Sanday; also Sanday, ‘The Present 
Position of the Johannean Question,’ arts, in Expositor, 1891, 
1892 ; Harnack in Zeitschr. f. Theol. u. Kirche, 2 Jahrg. Heft 8. 

Works useful in the Study of the local colouring in thi 
Gospels.— Schiirer, UJP.l'^b, 1890; J. Langen, DasJudenthum 
in Palastiim zur zeit Christi, 1800; Stapfer, Palestine in the 
Tune of Christ, 1885 ; F, Weber, System, d. altsynoAjogalen PalUs- 
tinischen Thenloyie, 1880; Wiinsche, Neue Beitrdge zur Erldu- 
terung d. EoangeFwn aus Talmud und Midrasefi, 1878; O. A. 
Smith, HOHD, 1894. J£^ StANTON 

GOTHIC YERSION.-See Version. 

GOTHOLIAS (Fo^oMas), 1 Es 8^. —Jesias son of 
Gotliolias returned with Ezra. His name in Ezr 8^ 
is Athaliah, which was thus both a male and 
female name (2K IF). Tlie form is derived from 
the Heb., the P taking the jilace of tlie initial 
Ayin, and not through the Greek of Ezr {'AdeXel, 
'AOXid). II. St. j. Thackeray. 

GOTHONIEL [Vodovi’fjX). — The father of Chabrii, 
one of the rulers of Bethulia (Jth 6^®). 
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GOURD (|Vi 5 ’p MJcdydUt Ko\oKvvdrj, hedera). —There 
are three opinions in regard to tlie plant intended 
in Jon 

{a) That of Jerome, expressed in the Vulg. ren¬ 
dering hedera (ivy),—an opinion with no support, 
etymological or botanical, and denounced by 
Augustine as heresy. 

(6) That of Celsius [Hicroh. ii. 273), that it was 
the khariva\ llicinus cornniuyiis, L., the eastor-oil 
tree. The grounds for this opinion are philological. 
Dioscorides (iv. 104) describes the Kpdrujv, i.e. the 
castor-oil irccy under tlie name of kUl^ and the Talm. 
calls castor-oil p’p sheinen]dk. The plant which 
God provided to overshadow Jonah, however, was 
a miiCy which seems from the context to have 
trailed over his arbour, and not a small tree like 
the castor-oil plant, which could not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be regarded as a vine. 

(c) That of the LXX, KokbKwOa (see Wild Gourds 
below), the bottle-gourd^ Cucurhila lagenaria^ L., 
the Jcarah of the Arabs. This has the advantage 
of answerifig the botanical conditions perfectly. 
Jonah had constructed a booth, such as the ‘lodge 
in a garden of cucumbers’ (see CucuMUER), of 
poles and leaves, lie sat in the sliade of this 
Dooth. ilut the leaves soon withered, and he was 
exposed again to the blazing sun of Mesopotamia. 
It IS nuite customary to plant the bottle-gourd W 
such Iwoths, or by the trellises near houses. It 
grows very rapidly, and its broad leaves form an 
excellent shade. Such a vine, growing over 
Jonah’s booth, suits well the narrative. The 
rapidity with wliich the leaves of thc.se gourd- 
vines die and wither and curl up is also eminently 
appropriate. 

Wild Gourds (nyfjis pakkiCbth^ toXuttt;, colocynth- 
ides). These are the fruits of a vine growing in the 
fields (2 K 4*®). The root of this word signifies to 
burst open. This etym. would suit the squirting 
cucumber, EchaUiurn Elateriu7ny L., in Ar^. kith- 
thd el-himdr. Tliis plant is very common, and its 
juice is a drastic cathartic, and in large quantities 
an irritant poison. Ilut it could not, with any 
propriety, be called a vine. It is a perennial erect 
liert), with a brittle still* stem and branches, and is 
quite destitute of tendrils. This would make the 
term |;)a, gephen^ wholly inappropriate to it. 

Cucmnis proiyhctaruni^ Tv., which grows in the 
deserts around the Dead Sea, and southward to 
Sinai, has been suggested. But the small size of 
its ovoid fruit, only an inch long, does not corre¬ 
spond to the colocynthides of the Vulgate. 

The authority of the LXX and the Vulg. is in 
favour of the colocynth^ Citi'ullus Colocynthis^ L., 
the hondol of the Arabs. This plant is a cucurbi- 
taceous vinc^ growing prostrate on the ground, or 
trailing by its spiral tendrils over shrubs and 
herbs. It has a lobed leaf, and a melon 3 to 3^ in, 
in diameter, which dries when ripe, and when 
opened discloses a fungous, intensely bitter pulp, 
containing smooth sliining seeds. This pulp is 
also a drastic cathartic, and, in quantities, an 
irritant poison. The colocynth corresponds well to 
the requisites of the passage, that it should be a 
vinCf bearing gourds {colocynthides) of a noxious 
quality. This plant, whicli is called in Greek 
KoXoKvvOUf must not bo confounded with koXokMt}, 
which is the cultivated gourd. The knops (1 K 
marg. gourds, pUkd'tm) have been 

imitations of this fruit. G. E. Post. 

GOYERKANCE. —Tliis old form of ‘government’ 
occurs occasionally in the versions before AV, as 
Jer 23^® Cov. ‘ Yeo the waye that men take, is 
wicked, and their governaunce is nothinge like the 
holy worde of tlie Lorde’; and it has been retained 
in AV and KV (from Cov.) in 2 Es ‘ it had the 
governance of the world’ {potentatum habuit); 


and 1 Mac 9^^ ‘Jonathan took the governance 
upon him at that time’ (^^eS^^aro rV 
dne word occurs also in the Pr. Bk., as in Mom. 
Prayer, Third Collect, for Grace, ‘That all our 
doings may be ordered by thy governance,’ re¬ 
tained from 1549 in all editions. Sir T. Elyot in 
The Governour, ii. 109, says, ‘ Einally the Atheni- 
ensis, . . . toke to them a desperate corage, and 
in conclusion expelled out of the citie alDthe said 
tyrantes, and reduced it unto his pristinate gover¬ 
nance.’ And Chaucer, Hous of Fame, 958— 

* Lo, is it not a greet mischaunce, 

To lete a foie han governaunce 
Of thing that he can not demoine?' 

J. Hastings. 

GOVERNMENT. — The forms of government 
among the Hebrews, though they developed with 
the course of their history, never became as strict 
or constitutional as among We.steni nations. It 
should therefore be kept in mind that the technical 
terms used in this artiede must be allowed some elas¬ 
ticity of meaning to suit Semitic in.stitutions. These 
forms may be treated in the following order:— 1 . 
Those of the nomad period, extending from the 
Exodus out of Egypt to the settlement in Palestine. 
2 . The new organization due to the change from a 
nomad to a settled and agricultural life. 3. The 
institution and nature of the monarchy. 4. The 
semi-political independence of the JewLsh com¬ 
munities among foreign nations. 5. The religious 
community of Judica in post-cxilic times. 

1. When lirst the Hebrews appear in historical 
records as an organized body, their government is 
simple and in accordance with that of other 
Semitic nomads. During their wanderings in the 
peninsula of Sinai and East of the Jordan, there 
are two units of organization—thc family and the 
tribe. A third factor is due to the temporary 
needs of their circum-stances; it is the leaifersliip 
of Moses. This chieftainship, however, was only 
for a special purpose, its power was personal 
rather than constitutional, and was coutrolled 
and modified by the claims of kinship in family 
and tribe. The suspicion of any attempt to make 
it more arou.sed rebellion at once (of. the JE 
account of the revolt of Dathan and Abirara in 
Nil 16, e.spccially v.^®). Tlie officials appointed 
I by Moses at the suggestion of his father-in-law 
j were doubtless selected with due regard to tribal 
j feelings (Ex A thorough study of these 

t>vo units of society is necessary for the under¬ 
standing both of this and the succeeding periods 
of Hebrew history (cf. Family, especially ii. c, 
Tribe, and the literature given at tlie end of this 
article). The father as head (li'Ni) of the family 
had full power of life and death over all its 
members (cf. Gn 22 , Jg 11 ®^®’). The ruler of the 
tribe was probably, as among the Bedawln of to¬ 
day, one of the heads of families who was dis¬ 
tinguished for his courage or his hospitality. His 
authority, both in legal and in military matters, was 
personal, and his judgments were observed just in so 
far as his influence was powerful. This position 
of authority might continue in the same family 
for generations, but might be lost at any time, 
and pass to others owing to loss of prestige. The 
laws observed were those of custom only, and did 
not exist in a written form. Matters of strife 
between different families were referred to the 
tribal chief; and if his decisions were in accordance 
with the customs of the tribe, or otherwise com¬ 
mended themselves to the people, the person con¬ 
demned submitted, or became an outcast from lii.s 
own people. If there were no custom to guide 
the iudge, or the case were very difficult, an appeal 
might be made to the god by means of the sctcred 
lot or oracle. The leadership in time of war 
naturally fell to the head of the tribe; and a special 
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duty of hospitality was laid upon him, but other¬ 
wise he lived like any other head of a family. 
There is no mention of any revenue being assigned 
to him as an oflicial. 

2. The second period extends from the entrance 
into Palestine to the institution of the monarchy, 
and includes the histoiy related in the Books of 
Joshua, Judges, and the first part of the Book of 
Samuel. It was a time of unrest, change, and 
adjustment. It is marked by the decay of the 
tribal feeling as such, and the transference of its 
traditions to hmtl organizations and forms of 
government. This was duo to the fact that a 
man’s neighbours became of much more interest 
to him tlian his fellow - tribesmen in his new 
settled life. The most important person at this 
time was the ‘judge’ (e{jb). The Hebrew word 
denotes ‘deliverer’ or ‘ruler’ (on the different 
uses of the word see Journal of Biblical Litera- 
turcy viii. 130-136). The former meaning does not 
concern us here. With the latter compare the 
title sufetes used in Carthage (Bivy, xxviii. 37, 
XXX. 7) and other cities of North Africa (C/Z viii. 
Nos. 7,76.5, 10,625). The ‘judges’ were thus men 
who by their prowess became influential, and so 
ruled over their tribes (cf. Moore, Judges, pp. xi- 
xiii). An attempt to continue this office in the 
same family failed (Gideon and Abimelech). With 
this attempt we are introduced to a new word for 
ruler, 71^9 ‘ king.’ What the original sense of the 
word was (cf. McCJurdy, HPM i. § 36) does not 
concern us, as it had probably lost its original 
force when it was adopted by the Hebrews. The 
chief difference between a local or tribal king (^i^o) 
and a ‘judge’ (Dpb>) seems to have consisted in the 
idea of hereditary transmission of of lice involved 
in the former (Jg 8 -^). This idea of continuity of 
office may have been derived from an application 
of the title ‘ king ’ to tlie god. This was a common 
practice among the Semitic peoples (cf. for Phoeni¬ 
cians and others, W. K. Smitli, US, Ist ed. p. 67 If., 
2nd ed. p. 66 If.; for the Hebrews, G. B. Gray, 
Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, p. 115if.). 
Among the changes due to the new settled life, 
it may be noticed that the ‘ elders ’ (cupf), who in 
the older tribal organization were the heads of 
the families, now became an upper class, corre¬ 
sponding to the ‘elders’ (c'jpi) or ‘princes’ (d't;') of 
tiie Canaanitish communities (Jg 8 ‘^ 9, of. Nowack, 
Heh, ArchceoL i. 304). It was also probably in 
imitation of a Canaanitish custom that a city and 
its ‘towns’ (literally ‘daughters’ nbp, i.e. suburbs) 
were sometimes united for purposes of common 

rotection and government (Nu - 2 , Jos 17“, cf. 

S 20^®). Anotlier prominent figure in the almost 
formless government of this time was the ‘seer’ 
(n^<h), whose intimate relation to the deity was 
supposed to bestow on him a kind of second sight 
(cf. Saul’s first visit to Samuel in 1 S 9^^-), and led 
men to appeal to him for decisions in matters of 
dispute. Samuel may be looked upon as both 
‘seer’ and ‘judge.’ 

3. The institution of the monarchy is generally 
regarded as marking a crisis in Hebrew history; 
anu in the historictu writings of OT it is looked 
at and judged from the standpoint of the later 
religious beliefs. But it did not mean a breaking 
from the earlier family and tribal customs—now 
transferred to local organization—which persisted 
to the end, and prevented the monarchy from ever 
corresponding exactly to the familiar Western 
type. As W. II. Smith says, ‘With us the king 
or his government is armed with the fullest 
authority to enforce law and justice, and the 
limitations of his power lie in the independence 
of the lej^slature and the judicial courts. The 
old Semitic king, on the contraiy, was supreme 
judge, and his decrees were laws; but neither his 


sentences nor his decrees could take effect unless 
they were supported by forces over which he had 
very imperfect control. He simply threw his 
weight into the scale,—a weiglit which was partly 
due to the moral effect of his sentence, and partly 
to the material resources which he commanded, 
not so much as king as in the character of a great 
noble, and the head of a powerful circle of kinsfolk 
and clients. An energetic sovereign, who had 
gained wealth and prestige by successful wars, or 
inherited the resources accumulated by a line of 
kingly ancestors, might wield almost despotic 
power; and in a stable dynasty the tendency M^as 
towards the gradual establishment of absolute 
monarchy, especially if the royal house was able 
to maintain a standing army devoted to its in¬ 
terests’ [US, 1 st ed. p. 63, 2 nd ed. p. 62). The 
chief object in the introduction of the monarchy 
among tlie Hebrews was ‘ to have a strong reliable 
chieftain perpetually guaranteed’ (McCurdy, HPM 
i. p. 56). 

{a) Mode of succession .—In the case of Saul the 
circumstances were extraordinary, therefore the 
form of his appointment was not regarded as 
creating a precedent for later times. The grow¬ 
ing tendency towards unity had led to the tlesire 
among the people, and they turned naturally to the 
most influential man among them for advice. It was 
therefore on the nomination of Samuel, supported 
by the personal valour of his nominee, that Saul 
was chosen and confirmed in his oflice at some 
kind of popular gathering. In the ordinary course 
of events one of Saul’s sons would have succeeded 
his father. But the fittest among them had 
perished on the battle-field. Ishhosheth did in¬ 
deed succeed, thanks to the help of his friends, in 
securing for a short time the throne of the house 
of Joseph, but was soon eclipsed by the personal 
prowess of the king of Judah. The religious 
influence of the prophets was against him, and 
treason came to the help of his rival. David 
became king over all Israel. In the accession of 
Solomon the principle of hereditary succession 
takes its natural course, for the king had the 
right as the father and head of his family to 
ajipoint as his successor whichever son he pleased. 
’Ijie heads of the religious and military parties in 
the state assisted David in carrying his wishes into 
effect. After this time the succession was regularly 
observed in Judah, for the Southern kingdom con¬ 
sisted practically of one tribe only, and so was 
free from intertribal jealousies and feuds. In 
the Northern kingdom it was very different. 
Dynasty succeeded dynasty, and in the last twenty 
years of their existence no fewer than seven kings 
sat on the throne of Israel. In the rare times of 
internal quiet, however, the principle of hereditary 
succession seems to have been recognized as in 
Judah. 

( 6 ) TAe power of the king and constitution of his 
household .—The rule of Saul was characterized by 
its simplicity. ‘The son of Kish ruled in peace 
at Gibea in the house of his father, leading the 
very simple life of the last of the judges. On 
leaving the harem in the morning he seated him¬ 
self before the gate of the palace. There, sur¬ 
rounded by some attendants, under the protection 
of a small Benjaminite guard, he gave audience 
to every comer, inquired as to the news, questioned 
travellers, received the oral reports of his oflScers, 
appeased quarrels, administered justice (2 S 16*, 
cf. 1 S 22 ^’^). Then, when the sun went down, he 
withdrew into the apartments of the women. At 
the beginning of each month lie gave a feast at 
which his officers hod their assigned places, while 
he himself presided, his back prudently placed to 
the wall for fear of assassins (1 S 20*®). Finally, 
when he went out, he was preceded by runners 
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(1 S 22^^). Such alone were his privileges and his 
duties in time of peace’ (Marcel Dieulafoy, Le Roi 
Davidf p. 72f.). All this was changed with the 
ever-increasing piosperity of David. The king 
remained leader and father of his people only so 
long as they had no friendly intercour.se with 
other nations. As soon as the Hebrew nation was 
recognized, and its friendship sought by other 
states, the Hebrew king began to imitate the 
luxury of his peers, A court was formed of the 
ollieials, whose common interests grouped them 
round the king and made access to him ever more 
and more dillicult for the mass of the people. The 
officials of David’s court were—(1) military; (2) 
household ; (.*1) religious. The following are men¬ 
tioned in Ids time -(1) The commander of ‘the 
host’ (2 S 8'®); the commander of the king’s 
bodyguard of Cherethites and Pelethites (2 S 20'*^, 
cf. 8^®). (2) The recorder or remembrancer (T9 |i? 

2 S 8’®) ; the scribe or secretary (neb 8^"); the 
counsellor 2 S 15^‘); the king’s friend (nip 
2 S 15^’ 16^®); the keeper of the king’s audience 
(2 S 23'^, cf. 1 S 22‘* LXX); the overseer of forced 
labour (2 S 2(P). (3) The priests (2 S 8^’). Pro¬ 

phets do not seem to have been attached to the 
court, but had free access to the king (cf. 2 S 
7. 12). 

Under Solomon the pomp and luxury of the 
court was greatly increase<l. Mew buildings and 
fortified cities (1 K G. 7. 9) proclaimed the growing 
power of the monarch, and the separation of the 
court from the people is indicated by the tolerance 
of foreign religions and the fiersonal nature of the 
treaties with foreign powers. Two new officials 
make their appearance — a chamberlain (npn-'^y 
1 K 4®) and a superintendent of taxes (1 K 4®, 
and see below under ‘Pevenue’). After Solomon 
there was little change in the constitution of the 
court (but cf. Eunuch). 

(c) Revenue.—Vjven in Haul’s reign there seems to 
have been a regular system of taxation of families 
(1 H cf. and Nowack, Ileb. ArchfPol. p. 313). 
In addition to this the king received gifts (I S 
IG^), and doubtless his share of the liooty in war. 
This last is specially mentioned in the time of 
David (2 S 8” 12^®). Solomon’s revenues were 
derived (in addition to the above mentioned) from 
the tribute of subject peoples (1 K 4^^); taxes on 
merchants (1 K 10^®); liis sea-trade with Hiram 
(1 K 10“); and a royal regulation of the horse- 
trade with Egypt (v.“). Hut the king taxed his 
own subjects much more rigmrously than his pre¬ 
decessors. He divided the Kingdom into twelve 
parts, each being represented by an officer, who 
was compelled to provide for the king’s hou.sehold 
for one month in the year (1 K 4). Judah is not 
mentioned in this division of the land, and was 
probably exempted from this form of taxation by 
favour of the king. Nowack, however, thinks 
there were originally thirteen divisions, and that 
the number was reduced to twelve by a later writer 
to agree with the number of the tribes {Ilcb. 
Archceol. i. 313 note). Later, it seems that the 
goods of a condemned person might be forfeit to 
the king (1 K 21). But this may be merely an act 
of despotism. When reduced to great straits, the 
king took possession of the treasures, not only of 
his own treasury but also of the temple, in order to 
keep off an invading power (2 K 18^*). 

(rt) Administration of justice. —There seems to 
have been little development here during thisperiod. 
The system mentioned above persisted, modified 
only by the personal authority (»f the king and the 
members of bis court (see (piotation from W. R. 
Smith, above). Until li.C. G21 there was no written 
law except tlie short religious code contained in 
the ‘Book of the Covenant’ (Ex 2(b23) ; nor >vere 
there any special courts or officials for the ad¬ 


ministration of justice. The method for settling 
disputes was rather by arbitration than by law in 
the Western sense. At the same time, tne kina 
himself in his capital and its neighbourhood, ana 
his officials in the chief towns, being the most 
important persons, were naturally appealed to for 
decisions, tliough there was no law necessitating 
ap])eal to them rather than to any other person. 
Even such acts in later times as the imprisonments 
of Jeremiah (Jer 37. 38) and the putting to death 
of Uriah (Jer 26), >vere acts of personal violence on 
the part of the king, and not due to the regular 
sentence of a court (cf. also the account or the 
charge against Naboth, and the way in which he 
was put to death (1 K 22^^'*“*)). After the destruction 
of the Northern kingdom, an attempt was made in 
Judah (in G21) to regulate the legal as well as the 
religious procedure on the lines of the teaching of 
the prophets by the proclamation of the Book of 
Deuteronomy (cf. Deutkkonomy^). But the reali¬ 
zation of this scheme was juevented by the un¬ 
timely death of Josiah at the battle of Megiddo, 
nor Yvas it fully adopted in J udaia until nearly two 
centuries later. 

4. A remarkable feature in Jewish life is the 
persistence of the religious and semi-political self- 
government of their communities in the dillercnt 
empires in which they were dispersed. Every¬ 
where w^e find them submitting tlieir disputes to 
the judLunent of their own officials rather than to 
those oi the state in which they live ; everywhere 
they claim and are granted special exemption 
from certain civil laws (as those regarding military 
conscription) on the ground of religious scruple. 
Many examples of their peculiar privileges in 
Palestine are found in the NT (cf. Ac 9* 18^^’*® 
22’® 2G”). But in Alexandria this is even more 
.striking. Thanks to the favour of Alexander the 
Great, they early established them.selves in the 
position of a favoured people in the new city. 
That favour was continued to them by the Ptol¬ 
emies, and they had in addition equal rigbia with 
others as citizens [la-oTifila). Their own governor 
{iOvdpxji^) is mentioned by Strabo (cf. Jos. Ant, 
XIV. vii. 2). Some of the Roman decrees conferring 
privileges upon them are preserved by Josephus 
{Ant. XIV. X., XVI. vi.). Philo tells us that on 
the death of a ycedpxv^ Augustus appointed a 
ycpovffla. for the conduct of Jewish aflairs (in 
Flaccumy sec. 10). In Rome there was not the 
same political organization as in Alexandria, but 
the dillerent synagogues were organized separately, 
each with its own r/croiisia and officials. (See 
further SchUrer, UJp II. ii. 24411’.). 

5. After the fall of Jerusalem in n.c. 686, the 
Jews became subject to foreign governments, and 
have remained so since, except for the short 
interval when the Maecabman princes ruled, or 
more exactly from n.c. 142 when Simon ceased to 
pay tribute, or 139 when the right of coining 
money proclaimed the independence of Judiea. 
The civil government of this time is, however, no 
longer distinctively Jewi.sh, but a mere modifica¬ 
tion of Western forms to suit the religious laws of 
the people. These laws had come into force at the 
time when Ezra had brought back from Babylon 
many of the devoutest Jewish exiles. At a solemn 
assembly a new community had been formed, 
which was to realize the idea of the ‘ remnant’ of 
Isaiah and his successors, a spiritual J udah, subject 
to the civil government of the suzerain power, out 
in all matters pertaining to religion following as 
far as possible the precepts of Deuteronomy and 
the new law book (P) compiled and edited al)Out 
this time (cf. Neh 9. 10). Since then the Jews 
have ever remained subject to this double form of 
government. ’I'lie conflict of the two led to their 
perpetual strife with their civil rulers, and to the 
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final fall of Jerusalem in a.d. 70. According to 
Jewisli authoiities, the chief representative of the 
religious governing power during this period was 
the ‘Great Synagogue* (nJ’ijn npj^), which existed 
from Ezra to Simon the Just. Some such body 
may have existed, but much of the literature con¬ 
cerning it contains legendary material (cf. SYNA¬ 
GOGUE, THE GREAT). At the time of Christ the 
Sanhedrin had taken its place (cf. Sanhedrin). 
For the more strictly civil government of the 
time of Christ, see art. Roman Empire. See also 
Church Government and Helps. 

Litbiiaturh.—I n addition to tho articles in this Dictionary on 
the separate judges, kings, and other otflciala mentioned al)ove, 
see McCurdy, uPM i. ch. iii. ; Nowack, //c6. Archocol. i. 
800-387 ; W. R. Smith, RS 70flf., Kinship and Marriage in 
Early Arabia (passim); Nallino, ‘Sulla costituzirtne delle 
trih^ Arabe’ in JSuova Antologia^ terssa serio, xlyii. 614ff.; 
Marcel Diculafoy, Ls Roi Dania; Mommsen, Provinces of the 
Roman Empire, chs. viii.-xi. ; the works on the times of 
Christ by Schiirer, Huusrath, and Holtzmanti. 

G. W. Thatcher. 

GOVERNOR. —This word occurs as the rendering 
of several Ileb. and Gr. terms. Tn OT it is used 
most frequently for the Pchah (nrip), a district 
ruler administering under a sovereign. The title 
is employed both for Persian satraps and for their 
subordinate magistrates. Thus it appears as a 
designation of Tattenai (Ezr 5®-® 6®), who seems to 
have been the satrap of a large province which 
extended from Posideium on the frontiers of Cilicna 
and Syria to Egypt, and which included J^hmnicia, 
Palestine, and Cyprus (Herod, vi. 91). It is also 
applied to Zerubbabel, who was appointed under 
this satrap to tho district of Judah (Ezr (P). The 
subordinate Fehah, as well as his superior, was 
directly commissioned by the king (Ezr 5*'*). The 
other Heb. words rendered ‘governor* are of a less 
technical character, signifying leadership^ 

Zee 9^ 12®* ®, and 2 Ch 1^; judicial and 
legislative functions, ppin Jg5^; ruling authority, 
hpD Gn 45^®, Gn 42®, t;/ 1 K 22*^; admini- 

strative oversight, I'pp Jer 20^; and social rank, 
2 Ch P. 

In NT the word ‘governor’ most frequently 
occurs as a rendering of the Gr. i)y€pnl}v (Vulg. 
presses, Luth. Landpfleger), a term which is used 
in the plur. for rulers generally (e.7. Mk 13®, 
1 P 2^^), but which more often has a deunite appli¬ 
cation to tho Roman Procurators, referring in the 
Gospels to Pontius Pilate (e.g. Mt 27*, lA ‘20*®), 
who is designated Procurator by Tacitus—* Chris- 
tus Tiberio inipcrante per proenratorem Pontiurn 
Pilatum supplicio adfectus erat * (A?i?t, xv. 44), 
and in Ac to Eelix (Ac ‘23*®) and Festua (Ac 26*®). 
Judijea was not entirely incorporated in the pro¬ 
vince of Syria, but the Procurator was to a certain 
extent dependent on the Legato of Syria, the latter 
having a right to interfere when dlfliculties arose 
(Jos. Ant. XVIII. i. 1, iv. 2; Bell. Jud. II. viii. 1). 
Thus Judma helonf^ed to the third class of pro¬ 
vinces in Strabo’s classification (Geog. xvii. 3. 25), 
one containing only a few provinces regarded 
either as semi-barbarous or as exceptionally insub¬ 
ordinate, e.g. Egypt. Augustus preferred the title 
Prmjfectus {^irapxos) for tho governors of such pro¬ 
vinces, but by the time of Claudius Procurator 
{iirlTpoiros) was the recognized name. Josephus 
employs both MrooTroi and iirapxot, and also the 
word used in NT, ijyefjubv, for the governor of 
Judsea. That Procurator is the correct title of 
this official is suggested by tho passage from 
Tacitus quoted above, and by the use of tlie word 
iirlrpoToi in a decree of Claudius as rendered by 
Josephus {Ant. XX. i. 2). Technically, the Pro¬ 
curator was a financial olficer attached either to a 
proconsul or to a proprietor for tlie purpose of col¬ 
lecting the Imperial revenues. But he was always 
entrusted with magisterial powers for the decision 


of questions touching the revenues. In the pro* 
vinces of the third class lie was the general admini¬ 
strator and the BUi)reme judge, with sole power 
of life and <leath (Dion Cass. liii. 15), an appeal to 
Cicsar being allowed in tlie case of Homan citizens 
(see C.®SAK). Although it was not necessary that 
the Procurator should be a person of high station 
where he was only appointed to financial duties, 
he was required to be a knight where tho charge 
of government was committed to him. Therefore 
the appointment of Felix, who was a freedman, 
must have struck the Jews as an insulting in¬ 
novation. The headquarters of the Procurator of 
Judoea was Cmsarea, wiiich was made a garrison 
town. 

In 2 Co 11®* (AV and RV) the word governor 
appears as tr“ of ^dvdpxv^ for the ethnaren (RVm) 
of Damascus. See Aretas, Ethnarch. The 
word rendered ‘governor* in Gal 4* AV {oIkov6iio%) 
is trd. ‘ steward ’ in RV, as it is elsewhere in NT, 
e.g. Lk 12^ 1 Co 4*. It indicates a superior 
servant entrusted with the housekeeping of a 
family, the direction of the other domestics, and 
the care of children under age. The ‘ governor of 
tho feast* {dpxtrpUXiuof, Jn 2® AV, RV ‘ruler of 
the feast’) was a man appointed to see that tlie 
couches and tables were in order, to arrange the 
courses, to taste the food and wine, etc. (Helio- 
dorus, Aeth. vii. 27). In early times, if not later, 
he was a dill’erent person from the ‘ toast maker * 
{avpLTToa-idpxv^t Sir 32'), who was one of the guests 
chosen by lot to direct the drinking (Grimm- 
Tliayer). ‘Governor’ in Ja 3^ AV (a participle of 
€vdi>vw, straighten) means ‘steersman* (RV). 

Littsbatukk. — Schiirer, IIJP i. ii. 43-48; Marauardt, Rim. 
Staat&verwalt. 1. 412; Liehcnani, Deitrage zicr VerwcUturujs- 
gesch. d. KGrtn. Kaiserreiclies, i. 1-18, 23, 24, 30 ; IlauBrath, 
NT Times, Time of Jems, ii. 83-^3. \V. F. AdENEY. 

GOZAN, n’la, (B rw^d/) 2 K 17®, Xco^dp 1 Ch 
5*®).—The country on the river(s ?) of which the 
Israelites, deported from Samaria by tlie king of 
Assyria, had to settle, was identified correctly by 
Bocliart {Phalcg, iii. 14) as the Gaiizanitis of 
Ptolemy, v. 18 (rac^avms). This region is de¬ 
scribed as situated between the Cliahoras (see 
Haror) and Saocoras. The latter river, flowing 
into the Euphrates from the Masius mountains, 
cannot he identified; it must have changed its 
course or have been dried up. At any rate, we 
can identify Gaiizanitis as tho eastern part of 
Osrocne of tlie classic writers west of Nisihis and 
tho (later) country of Mygdonia (this name hardly 
= Gozan, but it is probably connected with the 
Mitanni of the Ainarna tablets), almost in the 
centre of Northern Mesopotamia. This agrees too 
closely with tho description in tho Bible (2 K 17* 
Igii 1912=18 3713^ 1 Ch 5*®) to admit of any doubt. 
The modern name Kaushan seems to correspond, 
but not Zauzdn (which means the mountains near 
tho source of the Chaboras). Assyrian lists of pro¬ 
vinces mentioning Guzana seem to show that the 
name referred originally to a city, the capital of 
the province of Guzan. Nisihis, being mentioned 
parallel to G. as Nanhina, did not belong to this 
province. See on the Assyrian passages Schrader, 
KAT^ 275 ; Delitzsch, Paradie^, 184. On the ques¬ 
tion whether the biblical passages speak of several 
‘rivers of Gozan,* see IIalah. (The view of 
some scholars, which makes G. a river, was re¬ 
futed even before the cuneiform texts were found). 
If the singular ‘river* (Massoretic text) is to be 
kept, this ‘ river of G.* is the Habor. The plural 
(LaX) would point to the several brooks from the 
Masius which form the Habor, possibly also tho 
Balth. 2 K 2^®=:l8 37'* seems to show that Gozan 
became an Assyrian province only in the 8th 
century. W. Max MGllbr. 
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GRACE. —The words most commonly rendered 
* grace/ ‘ ho gracious/ etc., in AV are {n (verb |;n) 
in OT, and with its cognate forms in NT. 
The former appears in .su(;h proper names as 
Hannah, Ilanan, Hanun, Haiiani, Hananeel (‘ El 
is gracious’), llaminiali (‘J" liath been gracious’). 
Its force is ‘ to be favourable or kindly,’ or ‘ to act 
in a favourable or kindly way.’ Probably, however, 
ipn, LXX ^Xeoj, corresponds more nearly with the 
distinctive idea of grace in its NT and general 
Christian use.* fn, for example, has no special 
connexion with redemptive grace, and the LXX use 
of which jn is usually rendered, must be 

to this extent distinguished from the NT use of 
the same word. On the other hand, Acos in NT is 
Ta.t\niT pity than favour ^ and denedes God’s relation 
to human misery rather than to human sin. 

It is in the various applications of x^p^^ 
roots of the idea of grace and its specially Chris¬ 
tian signilieaiice may in the first jjlaco be most 
usefully studied. Xapij is that which bestows or 
occasions pleasure. It is applied to beautyf grace¬ 
fulness^ whether of jierson, act, or speech, cf. in 
LXX Ec 10^2, Sir 2l’« .37-*, in NT Lk 4^2, Eph 4™ 
Col 4®. It thus denotes the favourable, friendly 
disposition or nature out of which the gracious act 
proceeds, or that which it creates in the recipient; 
it is the favour manifested, or tlie gratitude felt or 
acknowledged. It is loving-kindnessy goodwilly in 

a wide acceptation, and is thus used of the kind¬ 
ness of a master towards his servants, and, by 
analogy, of the goodness of God to men ; cf. Lk I***\ 
Ac 7 , 1 P2*®* To be in favotcr with one is tvpelv 
Xdpiv rrapd riyi, Hx^^^ rtva, Lk P®, Ac 2^^, 

cf. Lk 2®=*. An interesting instance of this general 
sense is at the beginning and end of the Apostolical 
Epistles, where the writers desire for their readers 
the grace of God or of Christ, to which grace 
or favour they recognize that all blessings are 
to be ascribed — Ho 1(P, 1 Co P 16'**^, 2 Co 1^ 
LT^ Gal P ()>«, Eph r*> Ph P 4“®, Col 4*», 1 Th 
P 6’^, 2 Th P 1 Ti P 6-*, 2 Ti P 4-^ Tit P 3*®, 
Philem »• 3®, He 13^®, 1 P P, 2 1’ P 3*®, 2 Jn ®, also 
Rev P 22^h 

The special use, however, of x<^P‘s in NT is in 
reference to the mind of God as manifested towards 
sinners, His redemptive mercy, whereby He grants 
pardon to olienees, and bids those who have gone 
astray return and accept His gift of salvation 
and everlasting life. It is x^P^^ deovy Ro 6*®, 
I Co 16*®, 2 Co 6* 8*, and other passages ; in Tit 
2** the phrase is expanded into x^^P^* V 

(Tun'lipios ; in 2 Ti 2^ into h x^P^^ “h Xpiartp as 
manifested in and through Christ, whence, by a 
natural transferen(!e, it becomes t) x^P*-^ Kvpbu 
i)liCov XpKTTovy as in the above-mentioned salutations, 
and finally cstabli.shes itself as a well-understoocl 
expression, able to stand alone without further 
explanation, as in the ^ x^P’-^ of Ro 6*’- It is in 
this connexion that the full meaning of xt^P*^ 
brought out as involving spontaneous favour. Its 
fundamental thought is that the benefit conferred is 
recognized by giver and receiver alike as not due ; 
it is that to which the receiver has no righty which 
has not been earned, or [)erliaps deserved, but 
which the giver freely, out of pure goodness, 
bestows. This spontaneous character, along with 
the more or less direct reference to the plectsure 
ox Joy either designed or experienced,—which is 
inaeed suggested by the connexion of the word 
with xalpeiv, ‘ to rejoice,’—is always implied, and, 
singularly enough, comes out more clearly in the 
scriptural than in the classical use of the terra. It 
has been justly remarked that ‘ it depended upon 
Christianity to realize its full import, and to elevate 
it to its rightful sphere’ (Cremcr). Thus xarA 

On the distinctive moaning of ipQ, cf.W. 11. Smith, Prophets^y 
160 f., 460 f. 


xcfptv is contrasted with xarA dcpelXrjfjiay Ro 4^, while 
xdpis is contrasted with Hpyay Ro IP, and witli 
vbpLoi Jn 1*^, Ro 4*® 6*^' *®, Gal 5^' 

From signifying the disposition and design to 
bring about the salvation of men, x^P‘5 comes to 
be used of the power or influence by which this 
purpose is executed, Ac 18'^, 2 Co 4*® G*, 2 Th P^, 
and then further of the residtSy general and specific, 
of that action. Thus it stands for the spiritual 
state of those who have come under the power of 
<livine grace, Ro 6-*, 2Ti 2*, 1 V 6***, 2 P 3*®; and for 
the evidences or tokens of such experience, as when 
the alms contributed by the Christian Churches 
are so designated, 1 Co IG®, 2 Co 8®- or the sum of 
earthly blessings [irdaa xapts, 2 Co 9®), or the various 
powers and gifts manifested by Christians (in the 
striking phrase ttolkLXt} x<^pt5, 1 P 4*®), or the power 
and equipment for the exercise of the apostolic oflice, 
Ro 1® 123-« 15*®, 1 Co 3*®, Gal 2®, Eph At the 
.same time x^p^s <loes not appear to be employed in 
NT for the act or gift apart from that reference to 
the pleasure or benefit conveyed by it,which we have 
already noted. The word lor gift in itself is du>pov 
or Sojped. Hence it has been pointed out that 
^didbifai x’^P'-^ Scripture must not be confounded 
with the same expression in profane Greek, where 
it means to perform an act of kindness \ in Scrip¬ 
ture it signifies “ to give grace,” “ to cause grace to 
bo cxp)erienced ” ; see Eph 4^, 1 P 5®, .la 4®, Ro 12®, 
1 Co P, 2 Co G* 8* (cf. Ac 11-®) Cremer. The gift 
which enal)les the recipient to be in his turn a 
source of pleasure or prolit to others is more fre¬ 
quently x^pt<^A‘a ; where x^P^^ x^per/xa approxi¬ 
mate in signification, it will usually be found tliat 
tho former is more general,-—as, e.g.y when x^P^^ 
roO 0€ov is used by St. Paul in reference to bis 
oflice, it applies to the whole of his ministry, 
rather than to specihe equipments for it. Finally, 
the use of x^ipts for ‘ thanks,’ the correlative of 
favour y — the ‘ return favour,’ as it were,—illus¬ 
trates the process of growth and transference in the 
use of the word which we have so far traced. 

The teaching of the Bible as to grace cannot, 
however, be exhausted by the analysis, however 
minute, of any one word or exprcs.sion. Its funda¬ 
mental implication of a kind and merciful dis¬ 
position, manifesting itself in acts of unmerited 
goodness, especially towards the sinful and erring, 
brings grace as one of the divine attributes into 
close relation with others, and the revelation of it 
may, it is obvious, bo even more frequent in act 
than in word, conveyed therefore rather by de¬ 
scription than direct expression. Not in declara¬ 
tions merely, but in the whole series of the divine 
dealings with mankind, grace is exhibited. The 
whole biblical history might be claimed as a record 
of its manifestation. It thus takes different forms, 
and includes a wide area of operation. It is allied 
to the goodness Avhicli God shows to all His crea¬ 
tures, and which tho Psalms so frequently celebrate 
—33® 119®^ 145, etc.; to the compassion which has 
as its objects the needy and unfortunate, Ps 25® 
103®, Lk P-, 2 Co 1®; to the long-suffering which 
beans with tho unthankful and tlie evil, Ex 34®, 
Ro 9®*; to the jpatience which defers as long as 
possible the pumsliment of sin, Ps 145®, Ro 2^. It 
belongs therefore to tho circle of divine attributes, 
the keynote of which is Love. In all the phases 
of what wo liave already seen to be its iiighly 
complex significance, — wlictliqr as mercy and 
favour in general, or as the manifestations of 
God’s goodivill in the form of temponii or spiritual 
advantages, or as His disposition to paraon the 
sinner, or His redemptive scheme as a whole, or 
the influences by which souls arc turned to Christ, 
kept, strengthened, and increased in faith and love, 
and impelled to the exercise of Christian virtues,— 
in all of these, grace implies that God overcomes, 
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not by necessity or force, but by the freeness of His 
love, Ko 5^- Tills is the reason whv grace is 
not only one of the perfections of God, but one of 
the distinctive features of the Christian revelation. 
Revelation is marked by progress, 'i’he God who 
is at lirst hidden from men, so that they seek Him, 
if haply they may feel after Him and find Him, is at 
lengUi made known, but first as di. jealous God 
OeoD), only afterwards as a gracious God. And the 
revelation is completed when ‘ the Lord, the Lord, 
a God full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger and plenteous in mercy and truth ; keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and trans¬ 
gression and sin, and that will by no means clear 
the guilty* (Ex 34®*'^ KV), which is the loftiest 
OT conception of God, becomes in the NT ‘ the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.* Wo 
proceed, therefore, to consider somewhat more 
minutely the elements which enter into the con¬ 
ception of grace and the forms which it assumes 
in OT and NT respectively. 

i. Old Testament. —‘The law was given by 
Moses,’ says St. John (H^); ‘ grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ.* Yet the relation of OT to NT 
is misconceived when it is apprehended as one of 
antithesis rather than development. There is no 
doubt that the religion of OT is ordinarily repre¬ 
sented as founded upon law, and that the very 
considerable element of grace which enters into it 
is ignored. But OT piety recognizes that what 
righteousness it has is rounded in divine grace and 
imparted through divine revelation. It is grace 
which gives the law itself (cf. Gal 3^'*'^), and faith, 
which IS that by which grace is received and made 
efi'ective, is not overlooked—Gn 15®, Ex 14®^, Nu 
20^a, Dt 9=“, 2Ch 20^®, Ps la 7" 28^®, Hab 

2®. It is true that as grace gives the law, so 
through the law it seems to give men a right or 
claim in virtue of their compliance witli the law, 
which is inconsistent with the later revelation of 
faith as the principle of the new life. The favour 
(in the Psalmist and Prophets, the righteousness) 
of God gives to the obedient (or the repentant, cf. 
Ps 17 and 26, also Ps 7) a claim, as it were, against 
God, Ps 119^®^ etc. At the same time OT fully 
lecognizes that it is the divine grace which 
forgives sin (Ps 32. 51. 130. 143). Grace, as an 
attribute of God, appears in OT in conjunction 
with truths or faithfulness (Ps 85^® 98® etc.), 

but also with righteousness and judgment (Hos 
2^®). God is gracious as hearing prayer (Ex 22^^), 
as departing from His anger (Ex 32^^), and as 
exercising freely His choice of love (Ex 33^®); 
He lifts upon the pious the light of His counten¬ 
ance (Nu 6“). It is by the divine acts that this 
attitude of forbearance and conciliation is more 
particularly manifested. Even in the midst of the 
ruin occasioned by the Fall, the purpose of mercy 
is represented as being declared and its work 
begun, words of promise mingle with words of 
condemnation, the divine solicitude shines amidst 
the clouds of divine anger (Gn 3^®* ^^). Through 
the same tenderness Abel and Enoch find favour 
in the sight of God, Noah is warned and escapes 
the general doom (Gn 6®), Abraham is selecteil to 
be the bearer of the new revelation (Gn 12. 15), and 
the promises made to him are repeated to his 
descendants (Gn 26. 28). Through it Moses is 
chosen and fitted for his work (Ex 33”). In all 
that concerns Israel as a people the same free 
choice is exhibited and exorcised. The promises 
freely made to the fathers are fulfilled when, 
through Moses, Israel is chosen from among all 
nations (Ex 19®, cf. Dt 10‘^) to be the people of 
God, and that from no merit of its own (Nu 11. 12. 
14. 21, etc.; cf. Dt 9^ etc.). This choice is evidenced 
by the deliverance from Egypt (Ex 16^®-^®), and is 
a pure act of grace (Dt V 9'‘'*). In the 


Prophets we have a further develojiment of this 
point of view. Their whole religious attitude is 
determined by it. That God had chosen Israel to 
be His jieople is their most sincere conviction, and 
the problems which perplexed them, and gave 
birth to some of their most profound and spiritual 
suggestions, arose out of the relation of the sins of 
the peojile and the consequent divine chastisements, 
to this firmly held conviction (cf. Is 55® 63® 65^ Jon 
4”, Mic 7^®*^®). It is true that as, on the one 
hand, the unworthiness of the mass of the people 
led them to distinguish from the nation at large 
the true Israel, the faithful remnant; so, on the 
other hand, they were led to conceive the possi¬ 
bility of God*s gracious purpose as embracing 
those who were not of Israel, and of the heathen 
being brought through Israel into the enjoyment 
of some of Israel’s privileges. At the same time, 
all their wealth of metaphor is employed to 
depict God's loving care and guidance, llis de¬ 
liverances and compassions as illustrated in the 
history of the people, and to emphasize His 
continued patience. His touching appeals and 
generous offers, and the glory of His declared pur¬ 
poses. Even in His anger God remembers mercy 
(La 3®^, J1 2^®, Hab 3®), and yet all that He does is 
on behalf of those who are too often ungrateful and 
rebellious (Is 43"^*“ 44^‘* 48®*”, Jer 18®*”, Ezk 16^®^*, 
cf. 1*3 78). In the relation of the individual to 
the nation wo find an important modification of 
the idea of grace. Grace is mediated to the indi¬ 
vidual through the nation. His imperfections are 
forgiven because he is a member of a chosen people; 
as belonging to an elect nation he is himself elect. 
The Pss express this assurance of the believer, 
which finds utterance in his prayers when afflicted 
and his thanksgivings after deliverance (Ps 3** ^ 4® 
7^® IV 16. 17’-® 18. Z2. 51.103, etc.). If thus in the 
view of the Psalmists and ProiJhets there is no 
limit to God*8 willingness to be reconciled, if even 
His judgment has a core of mercy, and His love 
always proves itself stronger tlian human sin, the 
other side of OT religion is, in turn, not to be 
minimized. If God has a special love to Israel, 
it is through a covenant that this love finds 
expression, and the covenant takes the form of 
law. The people are bound to obedience, and the 
blessings of the covenant can be enioyed only on 
this condition. So far from grace being ignored 
in OT, it permeates it, as we have seen, throughout. 
But grace is not yet fully revealed; it is still 
dominated by the ideas of rigliteousness and re¬ 
tribution. It speaks the language of law, and the 
law is, as already noted, its own greatest gift. 
Israel has reason to boast itself of its law ; the 
possession of it is an honour and a privilege dis¬ 
tinguishing Israel from other nations (Ex 19*- ®, 
Dt 33^*®). Thus, though by no means the sole 
element, law remains the distinctive element in 
OT, Obedience is pre-eminently the condition of 
blessing. God in giving tlie law is emphatically 
the God of Israel (Ex 20®). In OT His anger 
against sin is declared. His mercy and long- 
suffering are proclaimed ; but these rest side by 
side, an unsolved antinomy, waiting the fuller 
revelation. 

ii. New Testament.— The new ‘covenant* is 
the fulfilment of the old ; the plan of grace which 
lay at the root of the former dispensation comes 
into full expression in the life and work of Christ 
(Ti 2” 3^), and in the declarations of the apostles— 
Ro 3®^* “ RV, * Being justified freely by his CTace 
through the redemption that is in Christ J^us, 
whom God set forth to be a propitiation {l\a(rHipiov, 
Heb. n*^3, the place of expiation^ “ the central seat 
of the saving presence and gracious revelations of 
God,’* seeCremer, 5.V., and, for another view, San- 
day-Headlam, ad, loc.), through faith, by his blood. 
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to show his righteousness, because of the passing 
over of the sins done aforetime, in the forbearance 
of God.* Thus the great work of grace is redemp¬ 
tion, whicli has its origin in God (I Jn 4*^^- m 
His eternal good j^leasunj (euduKla), J!]pli P'®, and 
ia carried out by Ilis ill and power. 'J'herefore, 
as we have seen, the (Jliristian revelation is called 
* the grace of God,’ ‘ the grace of God our Saviour,’ 
‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ or simplv 
‘ grace.’ The love wJiich it manifests is expressed, 
not only by word, bub by the most unchallengeable 
of deeds, when God sends forth His Son and gives 
Him up as a sacrilice for the sins of men (Jn 3^®, 
Eph H, Ko 5®*® etc.). This love is not called forth 
by any merit or worthiness on the part of man 
(2 Ti P, Tit 3®), but is the free spontaneous out¬ 
flowing of divine compassion—‘it is the gift of 
God’ (Kph 2^-», Ro 3'^ 11®, cf. 4* 6»). We may 
compare tlie representations contained in the 

E arables of Jesus generally, especially those of 
ik 15, and note how He seeks the lost, would 
shelter Jerusalem as a hen gathcreth her chickens 
together, and calls the weary and heavy laden to 
Himself. But it is not only this great central act 
of love, upon which the whole plan of redemption 
is built up and without whicli it would bo impossible, 
which is ascribed to divine grace and is its outcome; 
every step in the subsoquent process, all that is 
embraced in the work of the Holy Spirit, is re¬ 
garded as due to grace. It is through it that the 
call comes to men (Gal H®, 1 Th 2*®), and that men 
are made willing to answer to it (Jn 6’*^-^). It is 
the grace of God which open.s the heart (Ac 10'^), 
which gives repentance (Ac 5®^ IH®, 2Ti 2'-“, He 6®), 
by which faith is imparted (Eph Ph 1'*^®, cf. Lk 
17®), also assurance of God’s love (Ro 5® 8'®* ^®), hope 
(2 Th 2^®, 1 P 1®'®), love towards God (2 Th 8®) and 
towards the brethren (iTh 4®), By means of it 
we become God’s children, righteous and holy (Ac 
15^^ Ro 3'^^ 4^*, Tib 3’), and receive strength to do 
good and to avoid evil (2 Th 3®). The position 
of the redeemed is one of grace (Ro 5®, 1 P 2^®), and 
by it sanctiheation is completed (1 Th 5®®*®^). On 
the one hand, grace may be received in vain (2 Co 
6^); on the other, men may [jTow in grace (2 P 3^®). 
This grace of the Holy Spirit was promised by 
Chri.st Himself (Jn 7®^ 14®® 15®® 10^ Ac 1®), is 
exercised in His service (Jn 14®® 16^®*^®), and becomes 
the principle of the new life. The grace of God, 
in fact, bestows joy and peace and every good 
work (Ro 15^®, 2 Cfo 9®). It has been remarked 
that as one cannot be the cause of one’s own birth 
or resurrection, as in such events man must bo 
purely passive, the employment of metaphors like 
the ‘new birth’ (Jn 3®*^), or the ‘new creature’ 
(2 Co 5^’, Eph 2^®), or the new, the ‘resurrection’ 
life (Enh 2®, Col 2^® 3^), emphasizes the fact that 
renewal of heart and life is accomplished only by 
the power, the grace of God. Thus the Christian 
is M'liat ho is by divine grace (1 Co 4“^ 15*®); and as 
he ought at all times to pray (1 Th 5*’, cf. 1 Ti 2®, 
Mt 7’*'^*, Lk 18*) to the Source of all good for that 
of which he feels the need, so, for every benefit 
which ho receives, ho ought to give thanks and 
praise to God (Ro 6*^, 1 Co H, 1 Th 1® 2*® 3®). 

This positive and direct statement of the teaching 
of OT and NT with reference to tlie necessity and 
value of grace and its range of action might be 
supplemented and confirmed by a corresponding 
statement of the corruption and j)Owerle8sne8S of 
man due to sin as set forth in the same sacred 
pages. The more helpless man is seen to be, the 
greater is the need for the intervention of a Power 
alcove him and independent of him. This considera¬ 
tion brings us within sight of a problem which has 
much divided the Church in all ages, but which it 
does not fall Avithin the province of this article to 
discuss in these its later developments. The prob¬ 


lem is the relation of the divine to the human in 
the work of redemption, how far the initiative 
lies with God and man respectively, or how far 
they co-operate, and Avhat, indeed, i.s meant by 
co-operation in such a case. Jb hits driven Augus¬ 
tine and Pclagius, Calvin and Arminius, into 
opposite camps. All that can be done here is to 
inquire ho>v far the roots of the doctrinal views 
identified Avith the names of these great teachers 
can be traced in the Bible. I’he passages Avhich 
have been already cited tend on the whole to 
illustrate one side of this great controversy—that, 
namely, which grounds salvation on the free loving 
Avill and purpose of God. But, no doubt, many 
others may be, and have been, adduced which sot 
forth no less distinctly the human side of salvation 
with its responsibilities and activities. This is 
especially the case with tlio.se which contain ex¬ 
hortations to repentance and faith. From the 
time of the Prophets fierdvoia Avas a condition of 
being saved. If men were commanded to repent, 
the implication was that it is in their poAver to 
do so. In some cases, it is true, Ave cannot argue 
from an injunction to the possibility of fulfilling it, 
but in this Ave cannot dispute that it is, in some 
sense, possible for man to repent, Avithout taking 
away all meaning and reality from God’s design ol 
saving them. Such references to repentance are 
found in Ps (cf. He 4’*’^ ), Ac 2®® 8-^ Rev 2®- *•• ®* 
3® etc., cf. Mt 21®®. Similarly with faith : iieravoeure 
and TTto-rej^ere are usually conjoined, and belief must 
be as personal as repentance. It is intended to be, 
not the result of momentaiy impression, but a 
spontaneous moral act. In iio I® faith is spoken 
of as ‘ obedience,’ a moral attitude which men are 
expected to assume. Exhortations to faith are 
found in Mk 1*® 6®®, Jn 6®* 10®® 12®® 14*-** ‘20'-^^ Ac 
16®*. Repentance and faith are the chief elements 
ill conversion. In Jer 31*® Ephraim cries, ‘Turn 
thou me, and I shall be turned,’ where the latter 
clau.se ought to be ‘I shall return,’ or ‘ that I 
may turn,’ implying the element of personal 
activity (see art. Conversion, vol. i. p. 478*", 
footnote) ; and the image of the closed door in Rev 
3®® indicates that it must be opened from Avithin to 
Him that knocketh. AlIusion.s to conversion are 
found in Ac 3*® 14*® 26^®, cf. 2 Co 3*«. While, on 
the one hand, the Avork of God begins Avith the 
calling, /cX^<Tty, Ro 8®®, whence Christians arc knoAvn 
as KXyiTolf Ro Vf the hearing must be a Avilling 
hearing, not like that of Jerusalem (Mt ‘23®^) or o7 
the JcAVs (Jn S'*®), but like that of the disciples 
(Jn 17®* ®). The same element of human activity 
is implied in exhortations to persevernnee (Ac 14“, 
1 Co 16*®, 1 Th 3^), to watchfulness (Mt ‘24« Mk 
13®®, 1 Co 16*®, 1 P 5®, Rev 3^ 16*®), to sPniggle and 
endeavour (1 Co 2 Ti 2® 4"^), to labours on 

behalf of the brethren (Ro 14*® 15®* *S Gal 6*), and, 
in general, to the exercise of all the virtues, as 
Avell as to the performance of all the duties, of the 
Christian life. In every case language is used 
Avhich, if it stood alone, would be taken as indicat¬ 
ing that these things lie fully within the poAver of 
men to observe and do. Repentance, faith, etc., 
are regarded as Avorks of men as well as gifts of 
God. Victory in that new life to which tney are 
summoned can bo achieved only by the zealous 
application of every energy of the soul. The 
promises Avhich are held out to the faithful, and 
the threatenings which are denounced against the 
disobedient, all show the responsibility under which 
we act, the momentous results of choice. 

But though later analysis, and the theories which 
figure in doctrinal history, have brought to light 
and emphasized this duality in the scriptural re¬ 
presentations of human experience in salvation, 
though some thinkers and teachers have been 
willing to sacrifice the one side to the other. 
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abolishing human liberty in order to exalt divine 
grace, or ignoring divine grace in order to safe¬ 
guard human liberty,—it is noteworthy that the 
biblical writers betray little consciousness of the 
antagonism. St. Paul is clear and eraphatio in 
his declarations as to grace—it is absolute, gratui¬ 
tous—‘ by grace ye are saved ’; but ho is no less 
ready and willing to make his appeal to human 
liberty (Ro Pli : ‘ Work out your own 
salvation,’ he cries, ‘ with fear and trembling, for 
it is God which worketh in you both to will and to 
work for his good pleasure ^ (Ph 2^^* RV), where 
botli elements appear together as indefeasible 

S >rtions of the same Christian experience. If 
T closed with an antinomy of wrath and mercy, 
law and grace, side by side, equally real, but so 
far from being mutually destructive that in the 
experience of the devout they wore equally 
necessary and illustrated one another, so NT 
closes with its own unsolved antinomy,—human 
individuality, free, responsible, but sinful and 
degraded, owing its salvation to the love of Him 
who is rich in mercy, who first loved us, who 
despite human weakness and wickedness makes 
that mercy efiectual, and the evil that is over¬ 
come redound to the praise of the glory of His 
grace. 

Litkuatukk.—A mon^ Hourcos of Hug^^ostion and material for 
an exhibition of tiie biblical doctrine of gfrace, special mention 
should by made, in rc^^ard to the word of Cromer’s Bib. 

Theol. Ijt'X. of NT^, and Grimm's Gre(>k-Ennlinh Lex. of NT^ 
J. H. Thayer’s edition ; and in rojfard to the olassiflcation of 
passages, of 0. Bois's article ‘Grace Divine* in Lichtenberger’s 
ancyd(^)hiiA des Sciences Reli(ju‘mes ; see also the Biblical 
Tlmdoijies of Oehler, Schultz, Weiss, Schmui, atid the Hintorical 
'i'Aco/of/j/(Index, s.y.) of Cunningham, A. StEWAKT, 

GRACIOUS. —This adj. is found with three dis¬ 
tinct meanings. 1. Faivurahfe^ imrcifuly the 
most frequent use of the word, as Ex ‘And [I] 
will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and 
will show mercy on whom I will show mercy’ (’Jiin] 
(ni;< LXX Kol ^\€i]cro) Aew, quoted in 

Ro 9'*^). 2. Ftvvi)ure(l^ mxupteA (for the word 

‘gracious’ has the distinction of being used 
actively of the person bestowing, and passively 
of the person receiving favour). There are two 
examples in AV, 1 Es 8®® ‘Yea, when wo were in 
bondage, we were not forsaken of our Lord; but 
he made us gracious before {iiroltjaeu rj/nd^ iv xd/jtrt 
iviaiTLov) the kings of Persia, so that they gave us 
food’; Sir 18^’ ‘ I<.o, is not a word better than a 
gift? But both are witli a gracious man ’; Gr. irapa 
dvdpl Yulg. *011111 hoiiiine iustilicato,’ 

whence VVyc. and Don. ‘ with a iustelied man ’; 
Cov. ‘but a gracious man geveth them both,’ so 
Gen. and Bishops. The same form (perf. ptep. 
>ass. of ‘ to bestow favour on,’ ‘ bless ’) is 

ound in Lk 1^ Xatpe, Kexo^p^ru/jLevrj; EV ‘Hail, 
thou that art highly favoured,’ AVm ‘graciously 
accepted ’ or ‘ much graced ’ ; the previous VSS 
follow the Vulg. (‘ Ave gratim nlena ’) ‘ Hail full of 
grace,’ excent Gen. ‘ Hayle tnou that art freely 
beloved,’and Bish. ‘in high favour.’ Shaks. has 
this meaning of ‘gracious’ in As You Like It, I. ii. 
200—‘ If I be foiled, there is but one shamed that 
was never gracious ’; and III Henry VI, ill. iii. 
117— 

* But is he gracious in the people's eye ?’ 

3. Attractive, xvinning. —There are four exam- 
les; (1) Pr IP® ‘a gracious woman retaineth 
onour ’ (|o n^N), lit. ‘ a woman of gi’ace ’; LXX ywir) 
etfxdpKTTos; VuJg. ‘mulier gratiosa’: ‘a gracious 
woman* is Wyclif’s tr“, and all the versions agree 
with him. Tne meaning is ‘ a woman of CTace of 
appearance.’ (2) Eo 10'^ ‘The words ot a wise 
man’s mouth are gracious ’ (|n, lit. ‘ are grace,’ as 
AVm; cf. Tdv below). (3) Jer 22^ ‘how 
gracious shalt thou be when pangs come upon 
VOL. n.—17 


thee.’ The Mass, text gives njorn.’? (Kethlbh 
'rum), which can only bo Niph. of jjri to be gracious. 
Luther understood it in the sense of ‘ be beautiful,’ 

‘ winning,’ and tr*^ ‘ wie schon wirst du sehen * ; 
after whom the Gen. gave ‘how beautiful shalt 
thou be,’ and AV ‘how gracious shalt thou be.’ 
The passive meaning ‘ favoured ’ or ‘pitied ’ gives a 
better sense, however, and hence RV ‘ How greatly 
to be pitied shalt thou be,’ and the Bishops, ‘ Ohowe 
litle shalt thou be regarded.’ But the versions 
imply another readin;^, from [ms], found only 
in Niph. ‘ to groan.’ Thus LXX /cara<rr«»'d^etj; 
Vulg. ‘quomodo congemuisti.’ This meaning is 
clearly most suitable, and is adopted by nearly all 
mod. editors. Wyc. follows Vulg. ‘ Ilou togidere 
weiledist thou,’ and so Dou. ‘how hast thou 
mourned together.’ Similarly, Cov. ‘ 0 how greate 
shall thy mourning be.’ Rothstcin (in Kautzsch) 
‘wie wirst du ftchzen.’ (4) Lk 4*^* ‘And all bare 
him witness and wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of his mouth ’ {M rots \6yoit 
T7)s ^(dpiros, RV ‘words of grace’). The mean¬ 
ing here, says Plummer, is ‘winning words.’ 
He adds, ‘ The very first meaning of xdpf-f 
(xalpo)) is “comeliness,” “winsomeness”’—Horn. 
Od. viii. 175 ; Ec 10^^ Ps 44®, Sir 2P« 372^ Col 4«— 
‘and in all these passages it is the wiiisomeness of 
language that is specially signified.’ Vulg. trans¬ 
lates ‘mirabantur in verbis gratiie,’ whence Wyc. 

‘ wondriden in the wordis of grace,’ and Rhein. 

‘ they marveled in the wordes of grace.’ All the 
rest of the versions, beginning with Tindale, have 
‘ wondered at the gracious words ’; and it is 
doubtful if RV should have returned to ‘ words of 
grace’; to have changed the adj. to ‘winning’ 
would have prevented misunderstanding and been 
more in accordance witli the Eng. idiom. In 
illustration of this use of the word we find Bacon, 
(‘Of Beauty,’ p. 170), ‘In Beauty, that of 
Favour is more then that of Colour, and tliat of 
Decent and Gratious Motion, more then that of 
Favour.’ So Shaks. Twelfth Night, i. v. 281— 

‘ Aiul ill dimension and the shape of nature 
A ijjracious person ; but yet I cannot love him,* 

And Chapman, HoineVs Iliads, xviii. 23— 

' Himself he threw upon the shore, 

Lay, as laid out for funeral, then tumbled round, and tore 
His gracious curls.* 

J. Hastings. 

GRAFF.—From yp6.<pci.v, to write, was formed 
ypa(p€Lov, a style or pencil for writing with : this 
Avas adopted into J^at. grajihiam', and passed into 
old Fr. grajfe, which gave Eng. ‘ grail’,’ a slip of a 
cultivated tree inserted into a wild one, so named 
because it resembled a pencil in shape. From 
this substantive was formed the verb ‘ to graft’,’ 
which then yielded another substantive ‘ graft’ 
(like ‘ weight ’ from ‘ weigh ’); and by and by this 
subst. ‘graft’ attracted the verb to its own form. 
So that, whereas both subst. and vb. were once 
‘ graft’,’ now both are ‘ graft.’ The change from 
‘ gralf ’ to ‘ graft ’ was in process in Shakespeare’s 
day. As subst. ho uses only ‘ graft’,’ Pericles, 
V. i. 60— 

‘The most just gods 

For every graff would send a caterpillar.’ 

But as vb. he has both ‘ graft’’ (with past ptep. 
‘graft’) and ‘graft’ (with past ptep. ‘grafted^). 
Thus II Henry IV, v. iii. 3, ‘ Nay you shall see 
mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will eat a 
last year’s pippin of my own graffing ’; Pick, II. 
Ill, iv. 101— 

* Pray God the plants thou graft’st may never grow.* 

In the Pr. Bk. of 1649 (Collect for 7th Sun. after 
Trinity, Keiling, p, 129) is the prayer ‘ Graff in our 
hearts the love of thy name *: this runs through the 
edd. of 1552 and 1559, but in ed. 1604 is changed 
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into * graft.* Again in the Com. Service (Keiling, 
p. 228), ‘ Grant. . . that the words which we have 
neard this day w ith our outward ears, may through 
thy gi'ace be so grafl’ed inwardly in our hearts,’ 
continues through all the edd. till that of 1662, 
wlien it Incomes ‘ grafted.’ The w'ord is rare in the 
Eng. versions. It occurs as a var. reading in Wy- 
clif’s NT of 1380 at 1 Ti 6^®. I’hen in Ro IC’ Wyc. 
(1388) has ‘ art graOid among them ’ as tr“ of ivcKev- 
TplcrOr)^ iu avTois (or rather of the Vulg. ‘ insertua es 
inillis’), and at v.^* ‘the braunchia ben brokun, 
that y be giallid in.’ Tindale, however, ti^ iPKev- 
Tpl^ic by ‘grail’in all ita occurrences (llo 
2&bis.24Jna.'j^* and he 'waa follow'cd by all tlie vcr- 
aions except Coverdale. Tind. used ‘grafte’ and 
‘graircd’aa the past tense or past ptcp., and in 
this also he was strictly follow'ed, except that 
Khem. (which tr'* independently from the Vulg.) 
used ‘ grallcd ’ ahvays, and w-as followed by AV. 
Cov. has ‘grafte’ in v.^’, which must be the ptcp. 
of ‘giall’,* init in all the remaining occurrences he 
uses the form ‘ graft ’ for the i»res. tense and 
‘ grafted ’ for the past. RV uses ‘ graft ’ and 
* grafted ’ throughout. 

The subject of (fraflinp: will be spoken of under Ouve. We 
may illuwtmte it and tl\o word hen; by quoting (Josson, Schoole 
of Abuse (Arber's ed. 03), ‘ Though the Manner have skill to 
eovcrne his venael, it lieth not in hi» cunninjf to cahne the seas : 
thonifh the conntriman know how to jfratTe an 3 'm|>e 
shoot, scion], his toile will not alter the taste of the Crab.' 
Holland, J^linie, xvil. 14, ‘The first is to set the ^rafTe or sion 
betweene the barke and the wood : for in old time truly, men 
were afraid at first to cleave the slocke, but soon after they 
ventured to bore a hole into the very heart of the wood : and 
then they set fast into the pith lust in the mids thereof, but one 
sion or grafTe, for by this kind of prafilng:, impossible it was 
that the said pith should receive or bear any more.’ Evelyn. 
Pommia, iii.—‘ Make choice of your jrrafTs from a constant ana 
well-bearing branch. As to the succ’.esa of grafting, the main 
skill is, to joyn the inward part of the cion to the sappy cart 
of the stock, closely, but not too forceably ; that being the best 
and most infallible way, by wbl(!h most of the quick and juicy 
parts are mutually united, especially toward the bottom.' Bp. 
Hall li. 1) uses the form ‘grIfTe': ‘Elizabeth was just, 

RS wen as Zachary, that the fore-runner of a Saviour might be 
holy on both sides : if the stock and the griffe be not both good, 
there la much danger of the fruit.’ J, HASTINGS. 

GRANARY.— See Garner. 

GRAPES. — See Vine. Wild Grapes. — See 

Cockle. 

GRASS.- Four w'ords are ti^ grass in OT :—1. py^ 
yerek, This word Bignilios qrcen or green¬ 

ness, Once it is tr^* ‘ grass ’ (Nii 22^); twice ‘ green 
tiling’ (Ex 10^®, Is 15'’); thrice it is follow^ed by 
other W'ords, (I’s 37^ Is 37^^) and (Gn I®’’), 
and in these cases it is used as an adj. signifying 
‘ green.’ 

2. Mztr.—This word is from a root (unused 

in lleb.) signifying to be green (Arab, khadira), 
from which is derived the noun khadrah^ signify¬ 
ing primarily greenness, secondarily purslain, 
cucMmhers, melons, and the like. It is now used for 
vegetables or herbage in general. In OT hOizir is 
used once for leeks, LXX vpdaa (Nu 11®). Twice it 
is tr** ‘hay’ (Pr 27^^ RVm ‘grass,’ LXX i 

Is 15® RV ‘grass,* LXX x^pros). In all tlie remain¬ 
ing passages in which it is used in both AV and 
RV it is tr*^ ‘grass.’ LXX, however, renders it 
once (Is 35’) by ^vavXeis, AV and RVm ‘a court’; 
tw ice (2 K 19-®, Rs 90®) by i twice (1 K 18®, 
Job 8’^) by pordvij ; once (Is 37^) by x^P^^^ ^vpbs I 
and in the ten other places w'here it occurs (Job 
40^®, Ps 37® 103’® 104’^ 129® 147®, Is 40»-M4< 61’®) by 
Xbpros. 

3. deshe' (root uncertain ; the vb. atri, JI 2-, 
Gn 1”, is probably a denominative. Like hdzlr, it is 
variously rendered in both EV and LXX. It is tr*’ 

♦ Besides Uiis passage In Ro, the verb occurs In biblical Gr. 
only Wis 16H In the sense of ‘ i>rick ’ (so AVm and BVm, but 
BY ' biteT It oomes from a goad. I 


four times ‘herb’ (2 K 19®®, Is 66’^ LXX fiordvrf; 
Ps 37® LXX x^^Vf 37®’ where it is dropped out 
of the LXX); twice ‘tender herb’ (Dt ,32® LXX 
Aypuffris, Job SB®’ RV ‘ tender glass,’ marg. ‘ green¬ 
sward,* LXX x>^h) i once ‘green’ as an adj. to 
ryastures (Ps 23® LXX rbirov x^brjs); twice ‘ tender 
grass’ (2 S 23* LXX x^^V* I’r 27®® LXX ir^a) ; and 
four times ‘grass’ (Gn 1”, Jer 14® LXX (iordvij. 
Job 6® LXX (XLTa, Is 15® RV ‘ tender grass,’ LXX 

xbpTOs). 

4. *hebh. This word (of uncertain root) 
is tr^* in ten places ‘herb’ or ‘herbs’ (Gn p’*®® 3’®, 
Pr 27®®, Is 42’® LXX tiii ‘2® LXX x^^P^^t 

, Ex 9®® 10’®*’® LXX ^oTdu-n, Ps 104’^* LXX x^^t;) ; 
and in eleven ‘grass’ (Dt 11’® LXX xopT<i(r/xaTa, 
Dt 32® RV herb, 2 K R)®®, Ps 72’® 102*- ” 106®®, 
Jer 14® RV herbage, Am 7® LXX x^p^o^ l Job 5®® 
LXX iraix^dravov; Is 37®’ left out by LXX alto¬ 
gether). 

It will appear from the above analysis— 

(rr) That all the above terms are indefinite, 
applying to herbage in general. 

{b) It is improbable that the Hebrews discrimi¬ 
nated rigidly between the true grasses, i.e. the 
modern botanical order Gramineae (or even the 
group of grass-like plants, including sedges and 
rushes), and other herbage. If they did, it does 
not ai)jHiar from their nomenclature. The Arabic 
does not contain any such distinction. With all 
the general culture and knowledge of natural 
history of our age, grasses, in popular language, 
include some plants other than those of the order 
Graininece, peyper-grass, Lepidium sativum, L.j 
orange-grass, Hypericum Sarothra, L., etc. 

(c) It is quite plain that neither the LXX nor 
our own translators have been at any pains to 
render these w*ords always by the same (jr. or Eng. 
equivalent. Thus in Is 15® both *i7i;i and are 
rendered x^P'’‘^^f being tr® AV hay, RV 

f rass, and the second AV grass, RV tender grass, 
n Is 37®’ n’yf? is rendered x^P^o^ AV and RV 

grass, wdiile 3^y and are left out in the LXX, 
and rendered in AV and’ RV resj>ectivel}^ grass and 
herb. In Gn 1” 3i^y is rendered ^ordv-pp xbprov. 
The reader will detect numerous other illustrations 
of this point. Much as it is to he regretted that 
the translators, ancient and modern, have not 
rendered these words uniformly, we must accept 
tlie fact. The nearest we can aj)proach to a 
specialization of the term is to regard ayy as refer¬ 
ring to herbage in general, including vegetables 
suitable for liuman food ; n'vr; to grasses ; to 
fvraqe plants ; and py to verdure. They might 
be then*remlered as follows: = herbs, hd^tr 

= grass, desfid = pasture grass or tender grass, and 
yerek—groon thing. 

Grasses are very numerous in Bible lands. In 
Pal. and Syria they arc represented by 90 genera 
and 243 species. Few of tliem grow in masses. 
Turf is almost unkiiowui. With the exception of 
the cereals, none of the grasses are cultivated in 
this land. See Hay. 

In NT grass is ahvays the tr“ of 
xltpros is also tr‘’ by blade (Mt 13®®, Mk 4®®) and 
hay (1 Co 3’®). In Mk, l.c,, the x^^P^^ X^P^o^ the 
first evidence of early spring (cf. Jn 6’*’®). 

G. E. Post. 

GRASSHOPPER.-See Locust. 

GRATE, ORATING (n^sp). — Half-way up the 
altar of burnt-ofl’erin" was attached a projecting 
ledge—such, at least, is the now generally accepted 
interpretation of the obscure word aiis (Ex 27® 
regarding which the author of the Priests’ Code 
gives us no further information—which appears to 
have run right round the altar. Underneath this 
projection was attached ‘ a grating (AV grate) of 
network of brass’ (Ex 27* RV, 35’® 38^*® 39®), 
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which completely covered the lower half of the 
altar. It was probably, as the etymology suggests 
(see Oxf. Ileh. Lex. mb a strong netting 

made of bronze wire, with meshes sufficiently 
open to allow the sacrilicial blood to be dashed 
against the loAver part of the altar. For other 
conjectures regarding the nature and purpose of 
tlie mikhetr, see the art. TAiiERNACLE (section 
dealing with the Altar of Burnt-ottering). 

A. K. S. KENNEDY. 

GRATITUDE.— See Thankfulness. 

GRAVE. —The usual OT word tr^ * grave ’ is 
kcher (also fern, form .Tjup); and the usual NT word 
IS fiifrjfMetov (with the occasional fivrjixa). See Burial, 
Sepulchre. But in AV shd'6l is often so ti-**, 
and ^drjs once (1 Co 16”®). See Hades and Shkol. 

GRAVE.— In Sir 39® (and in the Ist Prologue) 
occurs the expression ‘ grave sentences ’ as tr*‘ of 
irapot^laij RV ‘ proverbs.’ The meaning of the adj. 
is ‘Aveighty,’ as in Knox, Jiist. 406, ‘Thus the 
Queen’s Majesty being informed of the truth by 
her said Advocate, sent again and stayed the said 
meeting, and sent to the ToAvn a grave Letter ’; 
and Sliaks. Macbeth^ ill. i. 21— 

* We sliould have else doHirrd your good advice, 

Wliich still hath been both grave and prosperous.’ 

In tliis use ‘ grave ’ is but one step removed from 
tile lit. sense of ‘heavy’ (as Lat. gravis), Avliich 
wc find in Chapman, IIome7'’s Odt/ssegs, viii. 257— 

* This said, with robe aud all, he grasp’d a stone, 

A little graver than was ever thrown 
By these Phajauiuns in their wrastling rout. 

One step farther remov'ed is the use of the word 
in NT as tr'‘ of <T€fip6s, 1 Ti 3^‘ Tit 2*^ applied to 
deacons, their Avives, and aged men, in the sense of 
‘ serious.’ Cf. T. Fuller, Ilolg and Profane State, 
iii. 19 (p. 202), ‘lie is a good Time-server that 
complyes his manners to the severall ages of this 
life : pleasant in youth,AvithoutAvantonnesse ; grave 
in old ago, Avithout frowardnesse. Frost is as jiro- 
per for winter, as ttoAvers for spring. Gravity 
becomes the ancient; and a green Christmas is 
neither handsome nor healthfull.’ J. HASTINGS. 

GRAVE. —The verb to ‘ grave ’ is used in earlier 
versions in the sense of ‘ dig,’ as Is 37“ Cov. ‘ Yf 
there be no Avater, I Avil grave and di-ynke* (EV ‘I 
have digged, and drunk Avater ’). But the only 
meaning in EV is ‘carve,’ modern ‘engrave.’ Eo 
Tindale has the Avord in Gn 4’^*^ ‘ Tubalcain a 
Avorker in metaU and a father of all that grav'e 
in brasse and yeron ’; and in Ex 39® ‘ And they 
Aviought onix stones cloosed in ouches of goldc and 
graved as sygnettes are graven Avith the names of 
the children of Israel.’ He also has ‘ stonegraver ’ 
Ex 28^^ (EV ‘ engraver in stone ’), and ‘ graver’ as 
the tool, 32^ (E V ‘ graving tool ’). For Graven 
Image see Idolatry, Image. J. Hastings. 

GRAVEL* —Wyclif used ‘gravel’ as a synonym 
for ‘sand.’ Thus Gn 22’^ ‘ I shal multiitty thi seed 
as sterris of hevene, and as gravel that is in the 
brenk of the see ’; Mt 7“ ‘ And every man that 
herith these my Avordis, and doth hem nat, is liche 

• to a man fool, that hath bildid his hous on gravel, 
or soond ’; Ac 27^^ ‘ And whanne Ave felden into a 
jdace of gravel ^on al aboute with the see, thei 
nurtliden the schipp.’ “ 

In the lait passage Rhem. has *And when we were fallen 
into a place betweno two seas, they graveled the ship.' This 
URO of * gravel ’ as a verb led to the fig. phrase * to gravel one,’ 
that is, ‘bring one to a standstill in argument,’ a phrase used 
by Thomas r\iller in Uoly and Profane State, li. i (p. 63), 

* VVlien Eunomius the lleretick vaunted that he knew God ami 


• Wyc. even uses ‘gravel’ In the plu., Dt 331^ (1380) ‘hid 
tresours of gravells ’ (after Vulg. ‘ thesauroe absconditos aren- 
arum’), Dou. ‘sandes.’ 


his divinity, S. Basil ]^ravells him in 21 questions about the 
body of an ant or pismire: so dark is man’s undoratanding.' 

In AV also there is practically no distinction 
betAvecii ‘^avel ’ and ‘sand,’ unless it is made by 
the addition of ‘stones.’ Tlie Avord occurs (1) 
Is 48^® ‘ Thy seed also had been as the sand, and 
the offspring of thy bowels like the gravel thereof ’ 
(rp^Tip^, li'V ‘like the grains thereof,’after LXX, 
Jerome, Tar^., Ewald, Del., Orelli, and others ; 
but RVm ‘ like that of the boAvels thereof’ [refer¬ 
ring to the lish], after Ges., Hitzig, Knobel, Keil, 
Niigolsbach, and others [Ciieyne, ‘ as the entrails 
thereof ’]. The Avord, Avhich occurs only liere, is of 
uncertain derivation and meaning); (2) Pr 20^’ 

‘ Bread of deceit is sAveet to a man ; but afterwards 
his mouth shall be filled with gravel,’ and (3) La 
3*® ‘He hath also broken my teeth with gravel 
stones’ (both |‘vri, from to divide, therefore 
‘ broken small ’); (4) Sir 18^® ‘ As a drop of water 
unto the sea, and a gravelstone in comparison of the 
sand ’ (t/'f;0os, RV ‘ a pebble ’). J. HASTINGS. 

GRAY. —The epithet ‘ gray ’ occurs only in refer¬ 
ence to hair, and is the tr“ either of sibh, to 
be gray-headed (1 S 12-, Job 16^®), or of 
scbhdh, hoariness, old age (Gn Dt 32“, 

Ps 7P®, Pr 20-®, Hos 7®). RV prefers ‘lioary’ in 
I’r 20“^. 

The word has been spelt both * gray ’ and * grey ’ from earliest 
times. Shaks. has in Hamlet (ii. iJ. 199), ‘The satiriiuil ro^e 
says here that old men have grey beards,' but iu Lear (ii. ii. 72), 
‘.Spare my gray beard, you wagtail?' In AV 1611 the spelling 
is uniformly ‘gray,’ but in Ps Pr the word is usually 
spoit ‘grey' iu modern editions. 

GREAT SEA (Vn^n D;n Nu 34® ^ Jos 15>2-Ezk 
47i». called also hinder, i.e. 

Avestern sea, Dt 11“ 34^, Zee 14®, J1 2-®; p; 

Sea of the Philistines, Ex 23®^; D;n The Sea, Gn 49^^ 
Nu 13“ 34®, Dt D etc. Lat. Marc l7ite?'num.* 

I’lie Mediterranean was essentially the ‘Great 
Sea’ and ‘ Hinder Sea’ to the Avriters of fue Bible ; 
being the Avestern boundary of the Holy Land, 
beyond which their geographical knowledge did 
not far extend. Maritime adventure and com¬ 
merce Avas not the direction in Avhich Israelitish 
ambition extended, except perhaps for a short 
period durin" the reign of Solomon ; and although 
the lands allotted to the tribes of Judah, Dan, 
Ephraim, Manasseh, Zebulun, and Aslier touched 
the coast of the Mediterranean at various points, 
the waters of the Great Sea wore seldom traversed 
by their ships. This Avas due to several causes: 
first, the history of the Israelites previous to the 
Exodus Avas essentially of an inland character; 
secondly, during aud a/ter the invasion of Palestine 
their ett'orts Avere too much directed toAvards dis¬ 
possessing the inhabitants and retaining their hold 
on the countries they had conquered, to give them 
time and opportunity^ for extending their sway 
beyond the coast; thirdly, the absence of natural 
commodious harbours on the Mediterranean sea¬ 
board ; and lastly, the presence of the Phoenicians 
on the north, and of the I’hilistincs on the south, 
along the coast-line. These nations, especially 
the former, had command of the sea, and rendered 
adventure in that direction either useless or im¬ 
practicable to the children of Israel. From a 
period as far back as the Exodus the Phoenician 
settlers had established themselves at various 
points along the coast, and in course of time formed 
a confederation, essentially maritime, extending 
from beyond the Orontes on the north to Joppa 
{Japho) on the south, a length of 300 English 
miles.t To the south of Joppa the country oF the 
Philistines commenced and extended to ‘ the River 

* It ia intended to treat this subject only in so far as it is 
connected with biblical history. 

t Rawlinson, History cf Phoenicia, 1889, p 84. 
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of Egypt/* thus eflectually cxclufliiig the Israelites 
from the command of the sea. The only nort, in 
fact, to which in the time of the monarchy this 
nation had full access seems to have been Jonpa, 
which, from its position as tlie nearest to J crusalem, 
became tlie cliief centre of the import and export 
trade. Thitlier in the time of Solomon the timber 
required for the construction of tlie temple ami the 
royal palace, which liad been cut in tlie Lebanon, 
was transported ; and thither, doubtless, were con¬ 
veyed tlie wheat, the barley, the oil, and the wine, 
which the Vluenicians received in exchange for 
their firs and cedars (2 Ch fn the time of 

the Maccabees, however, this port became the 
property of the Jews (1 Mac lO’^'*). Another jiort, 
Acco,—now known as Acre,- situated on the 
northem shore of the bay of that name, was 
assif^ned to Zebulun (‘a haven of ships,’ Gn 49^“), 
but it is doubtful if it was ever occupied by that 
tribe for any cjonsidcrable time. It is the best 
natural roadstead on the Syrian coast, and was 
conquered and retained by tiie Assyrians in their 
wars with I’alestine and Egypt. In later times it 
played an important part in the wars of the 
Crusades, and has become celebrated in recent 
times for its successful resistance to Napoleon, 
when held by a Turkish garrison and supported by 
a Britisli fleet under the command of Admiral Sir 
Sidney Smith (1799). The port under the name of 
Ptolemais is mentioned as having been visited by 
St. Paul on his third missionary journey (Ac 2P). 

Mcditei'rancan Coast. —Erom the Bay of Isken- 
derun on the north to el-’Ansh on the south, a 
distance of 450 miles, the coast of the liCvant (the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean) in remarkably 
straight, with few deep bays or prominent head¬ 
lands. All along the Syrian coast as far as Beirflt, 
the land rises with a rocky and bold front from the 
waters. At Acre the coast recedes and the land 
gently slopes ujiwards aloim the banks of the 
Kishon, forming the plain of Esdr.aelon. South of 
this valley, the long ridge of Mount Carmel pro¬ 
trudes into the water.s and terminates in a bold 
headland ; and from its southern slopes the Vale of 
Sharon gradually expands in breadth and ulti¬ 
mately merges into that of Philistia ; and the 
coast-line follows an almost unbroken semicircular 
curve towards the Delta of the Nile. 

Sandhills. —WJion tlie early settlers, coming from 
the head of the Persian Gulf to the shores of the 
Mediterranean (about B.C. 1500), first surveyed its 
blue waters they heJield groves of palms lining the 
coast, in consequence of which the Greeks called 
the land ‘ PhmnicLa.’ t These palms have long since 
disaj)peared, and their place is generally occupied 
by enormous banks of sand gradually moving 
inw'ards from the coast as they are impelled by 
the westerly wdnds. Most of the ancient coast 
towns, both of IMiccnicia and Philistia, are buried to 
a greater or less extent beneath these sandliills, 
which, wlien not prevented by artificial means, are 
still moving inland, and have become a .sour(;o of 
danger and loss to the inhahitaiits. These sandhills, 
according to Sir 11. Kitchener, cover a largo tract 
of country betw een southern Philistia and Tsmailia. 

New Testameyit Notices. —Once in the history of 
our Lord did He with His disciples visit the coast 
of the Great Sea ; this w as on the memorablo occa¬ 
sion when, endeavouring to obtain a brief period 
of repose. He visited the borders of Tyre and 
oassed through (hXOev I'tSwi^or) Sidon,t and per- 
onned a miracle of healing on a Gentile, the 
daughter of a Syro-phcrnician Avoman. But in 

* Wady el-'Arish ; for an aooount of this vallc}', soo Hull, 
Mount Snr, Sirtai, and IK. J^alestine. Appendix b\’ Kitchener, 
220 < 1880 ). 

t Fhainixdaotyli/era, tlie date palm. 

i Mt Mk 7*1. On thig visit see Farrar, Lift of Chriitf 
i. 478 . 


the missionary journeys of St. Paul, and especially 
in the incidents connected with his final voyage to 
Rome (Ac 27. 28), we are brought into contact 
wdth numerous seaports, headlands, islands, and 
bays, commencing with Caesarea on the coast of 
Plucnicia and terminating with the port of Puteoli 
(Puzzuoli) on the w'estern coast of Italy. In 
following tlie narrative of this voyage wo can 
trace its course from point to point on the map, 
and w^e gain some insight into the dangers of 
navigation at a time when the mariner’s compass 
w’as unknown, Avhen nautical charts were rude, or 
were perhaps unused by the commanders of ships, 
and Avhen tlie heavenly bodies alone were guides to 
the ship’s course wdieii out of sight of land. [For 
the description of St. Paul’s voyages in the Medi¬ 
terranean, consult Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paid-, 1856; the w'orks on St. Paul’s Life, as 
Conybeare and How'soii, Lewdii, Farrar, Stalker, 
Iverach ; the Commentaries on the Acts ; Kam.say, 
St. Paul the Traveller ; and the various Bible 
Appendixes, ‘Aids’ (Queen’s Printers), ‘Helps’ 
(Oxford), ‘Coniiianion’ (Cambridge), ‘Manual* 
(Collins)]. E. Hull. 

GREAT SYNAGOGUE.— See Synagoguk (The 
Ghkat). 

GREAVES (1 S 17*) in the phrase ni^n^ miz- 
hath nehdshcth, ‘greave of bronze.’ The singular 
rendering is perhaps to be lueferred (not so \Vellh. 
and Driver, in loco). The Roman legionary in later 
times wore one greave, and that on liis right leg. 
Of. passage quoted from Polybius (^^) under AuMOUii. 

AV. E. Barnes. 

GRECIANS, GREEKS.— Both these temps are 
used indillerently in AV of OT Apom*. to ilesignate 
persons of Gr. extraction (1 Mac S’*, 2 Mae 

d'**® etc.). In J1 3® AV has ‘Grecians,’ RV and 
AVm ‘ sons of the Grecians,’ as the tr. of D'jp'n 
This is the only passage in OT where either 
Grecians or GreelvS are named, although Greece 
(umler the name JAVAN, which see) is several times 
mentioned (Dn 8^*^ 10-® 11*, Zee 9’^). In NT the 
linguistic usage of EV makes a distinction brtw’cen 
the terms Greeks and Grecians. Greeks unilorinly 
represents the word ''EXX77 j^(s, which may denote 
jiCLsons of Gr. descent in the narrowest sense (Ac 
16' 18^ Ko 1'“), or may he a general designation 
for all Avho are not of Jewdsli extraction (.In 12’'®, 
Ro H® 10'“, Gal 3-®. See GENTILES). It is remark¬ 
able that in Is 9'“' even (Philistines) is repro¬ 

duced in LXX hy''EXX7;m. Grecians, on the other 
hand (Ac 6* 9-''), is AV tr. of 'EW-rjiacrraL (see fol- 
low'ing art.), w hich means Gr.-speaking Jews (RV 
Grecian Jews). An interesting (question is that of 
the correct reading of Ac 11'*®. Were those to 
whom the men of Cyprus and Cyreiie preached, 
Grecians or Greeks? in other words, were they 
Jews or Gentiles? 'Fhe Aveight of MS aiitliority 
is in favour of 'EXXr^nerras (the reading in TR, and 
adopted in AV and RVm), wliich has the .support 
of B and indirectly of {€vayy€\i(jTds) D* L and 
almost all cursives. It is retained in the text 
of WII. Interna] evidence, on the other hand 
(see, how'cver, WH’s Introd. to Gr. NT, Ap]>. 93 f.), 
is generally supposed to necessitate the reading 
EXXr^i/as Avhich is found in A 1), and is accepted 
by Scrivener, Lachm. Tisch. Treg. and text of RV 
(see SerWener’s Introd. to Crit. of NT'^, ii. 370 f.). 

J. A. Selbie. 

GREECE, HELLENISM. —The names Greek and 
Greece do not occur in the Gr. or Hob. Bible, 
being designations under Avliich the Italian races 
came to know Hellas and its inliabitants. In Gn 10^ 
Javan (Twcai^) is correctly used to denote the Gr. 
stock in general. So in iEsch. Pers. 178, 563 the 
Persian interlocutors speak of Greeks os the lUonee. 
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The old Armenians used the same word ; and at a 
very remote date the Yevana are mentioned in the 
ancient Egyptian epic of Kainsea il. among the 
allies of the IJittites. 

As early as the 7th cent. n.C. the names Hellas 
and Hellenes were used by the Greeks to distinguish 
themselves from the Barhari. And the same arc 
used in the LXX (J1 3«, Is C6^», Ezk Zee 9 '^) 
and in NT. 

It has been lately conjectured on archieological 
grounds that the rhilistines were the same race 
with the Pelasgiaiis, who built the pre-historic city 
of Mycenro, and used the primitive alphabet dis¬ 
covered recently by Mr. Arthur Evans in Crete 
and the Peloponnese. If this be so, the Jews from 
their first entry into Canaan were in conflict with 
the forerunners of the historical Greeks. ‘That 
among the various elements,’ says Mr. Evans, ‘ from 
the nfgean coastlands, who took part in the Philis¬ 
tine confederation, men of Greek stock may already 
have found a place as early as the 12th or lltii 
cent. B.C. can at least no longer be regarded as an 
improbable liypothesis. It is, perhaps, not without 
some actual warrant in fact that in the LXX of 
Is 9^^ the Philistines themselves are translated by 
“RXXiyj/e?.’* Kenan {Hist, of People of Israel^ Eng. 
tr. ii. 15) adopts the same view. 

However this may be, the liist. relations of .Jews 
with Greeks bej-dn mainly about the age of Alex¬ 
ander of Macedon, and as the result of his con¬ 
quests. lie, and the Diadochi kings who succeeded 
him, deliberately set about the Hellenization of 
Asia, Syria, and Egypt. If Alexander <Ud not 
found all tlie 70 new cities in Asia ascribed to 
him by Plutarch, he was at least the founder of 
Alexandria. 

But the bloom of Gr. civilization could not be 
transferred to Asia and Egypt, for it had passed 
away. Tlie old independent city life was crushed, 
partly by the previous internecine conflicts of the 
Gi'oeKs, "partly by the all-engulfing conquests of 
Philip and Alexander. Under the Uiadochi, who 
became despots of an Oriental tyno, there was 
none of tlie old Gr. freedom. The new Gr. 
settlers themselves, brought into close contact with 
Asiatics, became half orientalized. Something of 
the old subtlety in speculation remained, some¬ 
thing of the plastic skill of the older art. But the 
combined strength, simplicity, and lovely sym¬ 
metry of Gr. genius was lost. Moral philosophy 
alone, in the hands of the Stoics, remained a 
vigorous activity; but now that the free state 
was a thing of tlie past, it was rather the life and 
duties of the individual than the collective life and 
needs of the organized community that formed the 
matter for criticism and theory. 

Alexander and his successors invited the Jews 
to join in this work of colonization, and they re¬ 
sponded freely. In Egypt, indeed, there were 
already Jews serving in the army of Psammiti- 
chus I. as early as n.C. 650; and under Jeremiah 
went many others. But of these was left a mere 
remnant, when, on the occasion of the foundation 
of Alexandria, a fresh mass of Jewish colonists 
was introduced. Here they had an ethnarch of 
their own, and privileges from the first; and they 
increased so much that Philo {in Flac. ii. 523) 
before A.D. 40 estimated their number at a million. 
From Egypt they spread westward, and already, in 
Sulla’s time, were an important class in Gyrene. 
In the East the bulk of the Jewish race still re¬ 
mained, of course, in the old lands of the Captivity, 
beyond the Euphrates, there contracting Persian 
and Assyrian beliefs and culture rather than Greek. 
But in the Gr. cities of Syria they were, from the 

* See art. on * Primitive Pictograph8 and Script from Crete and 
the Peloponnese ’ in Journ, of Hellenic Studies^ vol. xiv. pt. 2, 
1894, p. 869. 


time of the Diadochi, very numerous. In Damascus 
Jos. {BJ VII. viii. 7) says there were 18,000 slain 
in the war of A.D. 00-70 alone. Antioch was full 
of them, as were all the coa.st cities, from Sidon 
southwards. In Asia Minor, as early as the 
middle of the 4th cent. B.C., Aristotle met an 
educated Jew who was Greek not only in speech, 
but in spirit (Jos. c. Ap. i. 22). In Phrygia and 
Lydia, Antiochus the Great planted 2000 families 
or Mesopotamian Jews (Jos. Ant. Xll, iii. 4)—a 
roof that it was not from the small district of 
udflca alone and from the remnant restored by 
Cyrus that the new Jewish colonists were drawn 
by the Seleucid kings. However, since Ptol. Lagos 
transferred 100,000 from Judica to Egypt (Aristeie 
Epist.)^ there must have been a CTeat surplus of 
population in the Holy Land itself at the begin¬ 
ning of the 3rd cent. B.C. I’hilo {cle Legal, ii. 587) 
has preserved a letter of Herod Agrippa to Caligula, 
testifying to the extent of the Gre^ diaspora in 
the year A.D. 38. ‘ Jerusalem,’ wrote Agrippa, * is 

the capital city, not of a single countiy, but of 
most, because of its colonies in Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Syria in general, and Hollow Syria, as also in 
Pamphylia, Cilicia, most districts of Asia (Minor), 
as far as Bithynia and the extreme parts of 
Pontus.’ In the same way, he continues, Europe 
was full of Jews : Thessaiy, Bmotia, Macedonia, 
yEtolia, Attica, Argos, C^orinth, the best and 
larger part of Peloponnese. And not the main¬ 
land only. For EuWa, Cyprus, Crete, and the 
islands generally, were full of Jews. 

Many of these Jewish colonists adopted Gr. 
speech, habits, and culture. They wrote and 
tlioiight in Greek. They read the Gr. poets and 
orators; admired and were spectators of Gr. plays ; 
joined Gr. philosophic sects, Pythagonnean, Peri¬ 
patetic, Stoic or Epicurean. On the other hand, dis¬ 
tinctively Jewish sects, like that of the Alexandrian 
Therapeutic, ramified, according to Philo (ii. 474), 
in many parts of the inhabited world, esp. in 
Greece. Of the interpenetration of the Jewisli by 
the Hellenic genius which resulted, wo have left in 
relimous literature three great monuments, the 
LXa, the NT, and the w orks of Ifliilo; not to 
mention numerous extra-canonical apocrypha, some 
originally written in Aram, or Heb., but mostly 
surviving in a Gr. form alone. Foremost among 
the latter in religious interest are the surviving 
fragments of Enoch and the Jewish Sibylline poems. 

The copious works of Philo have probably sur¬ 
vived by mere accident; but that they are a mere 
remnant of a larger Jewish-Gr. literature is evident 
from the anonymous references to other writers 
with which his pages abound. Christian writers, 

1 especially Eusebius, have preserved the names of, 
as well as extracts from, several Hellenistic writers 
of early date: e.g. of a Philo who wrote an epic 
on Jems., of a poet Theodotus, and of Ezekiel wiio 
wrote a drama about Moses. Among the philoso¬ 
phic writers Aristobulus is remarkable as the first 
to use, so far as we know, the allegorical method 
of expounding the Mosaic law, about B.C. 170-150. 

These writers 'svere Alexandrine, but there are 
many more Gr. authors who were probably Pal. 
Jews or even Samaritans. Among these, Alex. 
Polyhistor (B.C. 80-40) has preserved to us in his 
works, as cited by Eusebius, fragments of the 
chronicler Demetrius (B.C. 222-205), of Eupolemus 
(n.C. 158-157), and Artapanus, Aristeas, and Cleo- 
demus, all four Jewish historians. Jason of 
Cyreno (c. B.C. 160) wrote a history of the Macca- 
ba?an wars, of which 2 Mac is an abridgment made 
before Philo’s age. The Wisdom of Sm. was prob¬ 
ably written in Alexandria before Philo’s day. 
Numenius and Longinus, in the 2nd and 3rd cents. 
A.D., 'vvTote to some extent under Jewish influence, 
but were not Jews. 
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It is of peculiar interest to know how far Hellen* 
Ism had, in the 300 years preceding Jesus of 
Nazareth, invaded Judaea itself. The circumstance 
that the strictly Jewish territory of Judiea, 
Galilee, and Perrea was wedged in between large 
and affluent Gr. cities on the E. and W., would in 
itself suggest considerable inroads of Hellenism. 
Nor must it be forgotten that at least at every pass- 
over thousands of Gr.-speaking Jews were present 
in Jems., and that many of them were domiciled 
there, as i.s clear from their having synagogues. 

In Ac 2* we read that on the day of Pentecost 
there were present in Jems. Jews not merely from 
JPartliia, Media, Elam, and Mesopotamia, but from 
Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, 
Egypt, Libya about Cyrene; also sojourners from 
Home, Cretans, and Arabians. Not all of these 
would speak Gr., but many the vernaculars of their 
districts. But the enumeration shows how poly¬ 
glot a multitude was to be met with in Jems, on any 
feast day. There is no reason to doubt the tradi¬ 
tion that the bilingual Jewish doctors who, per¬ 
haps, by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, translated 
the Law and the Prophets some time early in the 
3rd cent, n.c., were sent from Jems, itself by the 
high priest Eleasar. For the Jews of Jems, made, 
as early as n.c. 300, alliance with Sparta, which 
was renewed a century and a half later (1 Mac 
127-8 *i»- 22^ cf. IP®®-)* They also made treaties 
with Gr. cities in Asia; and under the Seleucids, 
prior to the Maccab. revolt, rapid strides had been 
made towards their Ilollenization. Nor was this 
revolt directed against the Gr. language, philoso¬ 
phy, and architecture ; but was rather excited by 
the despotic attempt of Antiochus to enforce idol¬ 
atry. Still it is probable that the success of the 
revolt was a check to Hellonizirig influences, and 
stimulated tlie use, not, indeed, of Hebrew, which 
was already a dead language, and unintelligible to 
the masses, but of the local Aramaic. If the re¬ 
turned Jews of an earlier generation had not been 
so gratuitously intolerant of their old Samaritan co¬ 
religionists, tfiere would have been a more compact 
mass of Sem.-speaking people to oppo.se the inroads 
of Gr. language and iiabits. As it was, the very 
metropolis of Galilee was a Gr. city. 

Whatever reaction against Hellenism the Maccab. 
uprising may have called into being, it is yet cer¬ 
tain that Judiea contained during the 1st cent, 
B.C. a powerful minority of Gr. Jews. The rulers, 
even of the jiatriotic Hasmonoean house, bore Gr. 
names, and the entire influence of the Idumnean 
usurpers, Herod and Archelaus, who succeeded, 
was cast on the side of Hellenism. The temple of 
Herod was a Gr. building; so were all the other 
monuments and tombs of that epoch. There was 
a Gr. circus and hij)podrome in Jems., and Herod 
was surrounded by Gr. philosophers and writers. 

The NT itself Dears witness to the strength of 
the Gr. element in the very cradle of the new 
religion. Of the apostolic writings there is not a 
single one—with the dubious exception of the Heb. 
Matthew—which was not from the first written in 
Gr.; and the Gr. style of Paul, of Peter, of Jude, 
of Janies, and of the authors of the two Gospels 
which claim apost. authorship, is not the style of 
writers who were tyros or late learners, but of men 
who had read and spoken Greek from childhood. 
They were certainly oilingual Jews; and if it is 
probable that Jesus habitually taught in Aram., 
it is not less probable that lie, like most of His 
disciples, knew Greek. Philip, who certainly 
spoke Gr. (Jn 12^^, Ac 8®®), besides having a Gr. 
name, came from Bethsaida Julias, a grecized 
town; whence also came another apostle with a 
Gr. name, Andrew, and Peter himself (Jn 1^). 
We hear of believing Greeks (not Gr. Jews) in the 
t/nitouragt of Jesus (Jn 12^^); and the cry of anguish, 


Klif lama sabachihaniy could only have been 
misunderstood by a Gr.-speaking crowd. How 
strong was the Hellenistic party in the Church 
from the first, is clear from the fact that it was 
their grievances which led to the appointment of 
the seven, all of whom bore Gr. names, while one, 
at least, was a proselyte of Antioch (Ac 6®). The 
mention of the widows of the Hellenists proves 
that this party in the earlio.st Church was com¬ 
posed of settled residents in Jems., and not of 
mere birds of passage, like the Libyan, Cyrenian, 
Alexandrine, Cilician, and Asiatic Jews mentioned 
in the same context. Stephen, who argued with 
all these, and was also one of the new deacons, 
must have talked Greek to them ; and his speech, 
which is full of LXX citations, was no doubt 
delivered in Greek. Later on, in Ac 21'*®, St. 
Paul, indeed, addresses the mob in .Terns, in the 
I llth. dialecty that is, in Aramaic. But that is far 
from warranting Schiirer’s inference {11 JP ii. i. 
48), that this mob knew no Greek. For the context 
(Ac 22^) proves that St. Paul did so only to con¬ 
ciliate them, and therefore as an exception. It 
is clear that they did not expect it, and were 
surprised to hear Inm whom they had just accused 
of introducing a Gr. into the temple, address them 
freely in Aramaic. They expected him to speak to 
them in the same Gr. tongue in which he had been 
conversing with the chief captain. And it is 
noticeable that on this occasion, as at Stephen’s 
martyrdom, it was Gr.-speaking Jews (of Asia, 
Ac who had stirred up ill-feeling against the 
followers of the new Messiali. 

Many other facts point to the diffusion of a 
knowledge of Greek in Judica. The coins of the 
Hasmonman epoch bore Greek as well as Aram, 
legends; those of the llerodean dynasty and of the 
Romans, Greek alone. The Mishna, which repre¬ 
sents the Judma of that age, is full of Gr. loan- 
wonls, even for the commonest objects of life.* 
In the temple the notices warning Gentiles oil from 
the inner precincts were in Gr. .and Latin. It is 
probable even that the poor and despised in the cities 
of .Tudma were more familiar witli Gr. than were 
the rich Saddncees or the legalistic Pharisees. 
Thus Jos. at the end of his work {Ant. XX. xi. 2) 
writes as follows: ‘ With Gr. letters 1 was care¬ 
ful to acquire an adequate grammatical acquaint¬ 
ance ; though my country’s custom w.as an obstacle 
to my talking Gr. accurately. For with us they 
do not approve of those who learn thoroughly the 
language of many races, because they esteem this 
accomplishment as one common, not only to the 
inferior class of free men, but to such servants as 
care to learn. They allow real wisdom to belong 
only to those who clearly understand the law and 
can interpret the meaning of the Holy Scripture.’ 
From the above it is cle.ar th.at though the .Jewish 
aristocracy disdained to talk Gr., they did not 
equally disdain to read and write it; and that a 
command of the spoken idiom looked at askance 
by Pharisees, scribes, and Sadducees, was yet 
diffused among the humbler classes. It was just 
of these humbler people, the 'am-hd<Xrt^y who 
knew not the law (Jn 7^®), but who could often 
talk Gr., that the teaching of Jesus took hold. 
They composed the earliest Church, and were the 
lost sheep of the House of Israel. 

The crushing reverses which the Jews ex¬ 
perienced at the hands of the Rom. power from 
70 till 150 A.D., first in Judsea and later in Cyprus, 
Alexandria, Cyrene, and elsewhere, drove the race 
in upon itself and soon established a prejudice 
against any Jewish books not written in Hebrew. 
A little before A.D. 70, when the final agony was 
at hand, it was forbidden by the Rabbis to Jewish 
fathers to have their sons any more instructed in 
* See SchUrer, UJPy m above, i 22. 
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Greek,* which proves tliat till then it had been a com¬ 
mon practice. Tlie writing of divorcement might, 
according to tlie Mislma, be in Greek {Glttin, ix. 8); 
and the LXX was recognized by official .Judaism 
{Meniliaf i. 8). In spite of the prejudice aroused 
against Gr. by the events of A.D. 70, two or three 
new Gr. translations of OT were made for the use 
of Gr. Jews in the hundred years which ensued. 
But the prejudice continued to grow, and the 
cruelties perpetrated upon Jews by the Christians, 
so soon as, they got the upper hand, must have in¬ 
tensified it. And the result is seen to-day in the 
circumstance that of all the voluminous Jewish- 
Greek literature which once existed, nothing sur¬ 
vives except what the Christian Church lias Kept, i 
No doubt the vigil.anb censorship of the Cath. | 
Church is, in part, responsible for this deprivation, I 
which we of to-day fern so keenly. For the fanati¬ 
cism which destroyed all heretical works so-called 
was not likely to spare Jewish books. Still, the pre¬ 
judices of the Jews themselves must be largely to 
blame. 

The tendencies and characteristics of Greek 
Judaism will be further dealt with under the 
articles Israel and Religion. 

It is enough here to point out that the Gr. Jews 
were not alien, as is often supposed, from the 
Messianic hope. The Jewish Sibylline poems know 
of it; and Fhilo, in spite of all his llcl. training, 
held it with intense fervour, as is clear to any one 
who will read his two tracts de Prcmniis ct Poenia 
and de Exsecrationibus, 

The relations of the .Tews to their Gr. fellow- 
townsmen were invariably hostile on both sides. 
They were constantly ready to massacre each 
other. This hatred was due to the fact that in 
each city the Jews formed a community apart, 
often under archons or etlinarchs, or an assembly 
of their own. They could join in no heathen 
festivals, nor eat any meats, nor even use oil for 
anointing which they had not themselves prepared. 
How much the Gentiles resented this .Jewish ex¬ 
clusiveness is clear from hints in Juvenal, Tacitus, 
and other ancient writers. The Jews, in fact, held 
the same position in a pagan community as do the 
Mohammedans of India among the Hindoos who 
surround them. Add to this that the Gr. Jews 
lost no opportunity of making converts among 
the pagans, and were e.^ecially successful in 
winning over the women. These converts were, of 
course, obliged to cut themselves adrift from their 
old friends and families—a circumstance which 
intensified the hatred of the Greeks for a religion 
and race at once exclusive and usurping. The pro- 
pagandism of the Christians had from the first the 
same result. The new religion, like the old, 
spread among Gentiles at the expense of family 
ties and affections; and on their ruin ultimately 
consecrated the principles and edifice of monasti- 
cism. In the Jewish sects of Essenes and Thera- 
peutm, esp. of the latter, we may trace similar 
results arising out of similar conditions within Gr. 
Judaism itself. The Rom. Government, however, 
ahvays recognized Judaism as the religion of a 
race, and therefore as something respectable and 
deserving of protection from Gentile assaults. 
For Christianity, which was not a national cult, 
and for that reason a more rapid solvent of family 
and citizen ties, the Government had less solicitude; 
and was less anxious, as a rule, to protect it from 
the storms of popular hatred which it everywhere 
excited. For further information on such points, 
see art. on Proselyte ; and on the whole subject of 
Greek Judaism, see Schiirer, IIJP (esp. II. i. 11-51, 
and II. iii. 156-381), before each chapter of which is 
given an array of the chief authorities on every 
part of the subject. F. C. Conybearb. 

* Talmud. Sota , lx. 14. 


GREEK LANGUAGE.-See Language. 

GREEK VERSIONS. — See Septuagint and 
Versions. 

GREEN.—See Colours (vol. i. p. 457*). 

greet, GREETING.—In OT ‘greet* occurs 
only once, 1 S 2.5* ‘Go to Nabal, and greet liim 
in my name’ lit, as AVm, 

‘and ask him in my name of peace’). The AV 
is from Wyc. 1388 (througli Bish.); the 1382 
ed. has ‘sjilute,’ which is the word in Cov. 
and Dou.; Gen. ‘ aske him in my name how he 
dooth.’ 

In Apocr. the usual Gr. formula of salutation, 
xalpeiv, is ti^ ‘ greeting ’ in I Es Ad. Est 16b 

1 Mac 12^ 15^* ^; and ‘ sendeth ’ or ‘ send greet¬ 
ing’ in 1 Es 8», 1 Mac IP^ 14'-b 2 Mac 

1116 . 22.37. 34^ RV oiiiits ‘ sendctli* or ‘send.’ In 

2 Mac P® xalociv Kal vyiatveLP is tr‘^ ‘ sent (RV send) 
greeting, and health.’ In Sir 6* we have ‘a fair¬ 
speaking tongue will increase kind greetings’ 
{einrpoff'^yopaf RV ‘courtesies’). 

As a simple formula of salutation xafpeu/ occurs 
but thrice m NT, Ac 15‘^ AV ‘The apostles and 
elders and brethren send greeting unto tne brethren 
which are of the Gentiles,’ RV omits ‘send’; 23‘^® 
AV ‘ Claudias Lysias unto the most excellent 
governor Felix sendeth greeting,* RV omits 
‘sendeth’ ; Ja H AV ‘James ... to the twelve 
tribes wliich are scattered abroad, greeting,’ RVm 
‘wisheth joy.* And in 2Jn X^yeiv 
which in AV is tr^^ ‘ bid one God speed,’ is in 
RV rendered ‘give one greeting.’ But the most 
frequent use of ‘ greet ’ in AV is as a variation 
for ‘salute’ in the rendering of Aaird^opai (Ro 
103.6. 6.». 11 ^ 1 Qq 1030^ 2 Oo Ph 4^b Col 41b 1 Th 
5-b 2 Ti 4«, Tit 3i*, 1 P S^b 2 Jn i*, 3 Jn i^). 
Elsewhere, with two exceptions, this verb is tr^i 
‘ salute ’; and there is little doubt that the Re¬ 
visers have (lone wisely in giving ‘salute* also 
in the passages where AV has ‘greet.’ For the 
unwary reader is sure to imagine a difference 
of Greek and of meaning when he finds, e.g, in 
Ph 4^*' ‘Salute every saint in Christ Jesus. The 
brethren which are with me greet you*; or in 

3 Jn ‘ Our friends salute thee. Greet the friends 
by name.* 

The two exceptions are (1) Ac 20^ i.<rw€tir6L(j.tvot voftiJ)r\>an 
[odd. i!f Trjy ^I«x(^ot>/(xy, AV ‘embraced thujn and 

departed for to go into Macedonia,’ RV ' took leave of them and 
dei)arted,’ Ranmy ‘bade them farewell’; (2) Ho 1113 
ireppuO$v xvritf lhevr$(, /uti truerOiyrtt [edd. oinit x. r.], xx) 

AV 'but having seen them [tlie promises) afar off, and 
were i>er8uaded of them, and embraced tnem ’; RV ' but having 
seen them and greeted them from afar,’ whicli Schaff {Com- 
panimi to (}r. Test, ami Eng. 1883, p. 4G4) quotes in 

his ‘ Select List of Improved Readings.' 

In like manner the siibst. dawa'Tfxos is tr'* * greet¬ 
ing’ in Mt 23"^, Lk 1P^2(P®, and elsewhere (Mk 12***, 
Lk l2»-«-1 Co 16« Gol 418, 2 Th 3 ^^). galutation.’ 
RV gives * salutation ’ everywhere. 

J. Hastings. 

GREYHOUND ti-}i zarzir inothnayim, Pr 

30*^).—These Heb. words signify ‘ one girt in the 
loins’ (AV and RV ‘greyhound,’ AVm ‘horse,’ 
RVm ‘ war-horse ’). Some have supposed that tlie 
intention is to describe a wrestler, owing to his 
commanding figure. The LXX has ‘ a coi^ walk¬ 
ing proudly among the hens’ (see Oxf. Heh, 
Lex, S.V.), G. E. Post. 

GRIEF.—Grief comes from Lat, gravis^ heavy, 
sad, through Fr. yrw/ or gref. And although it 
is now used to denote mental anguish only, it 
formerly covered bodily pain as well. In its use 
i (as in 8<)me of the Heb. or Gr. words of which it is 
1 the tr“ in AV) the distinction between bodily and 
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mental pain is not very sharp. Still, its application 
may be expressed as follows :— 

1 . Bodily pain or disease,. (1) Heb. 2 x 9 kS’Sht 
Job 2 ^ ‘they saw that bis grief was very great’ 
(RVm ‘his pain’); so IG"* ( 2 ) n'lKjrj nmlddh, 
2 Ch 6 ** ‘ when every one sliall know his own sore 
and his OAvn grief’ (KV ‘sorrow,’ Oxf. Jleh, Lex. 

‘ pain ’—clearly the meaning here); ra 69“ ‘ tliey 
talk to the grief of those whom tliou hast wounded ’ 
(RV ‘they tell of the sorrow’; RVm ‘pain’—so 
J’erowne, Del., Cheyne, de Witt, and others ; LXX 
rd d\yos). (3) hdldhy to be sick, used in the 
Niph. ptep. as an adj. (qualifying ‘wound’), 
and tr*' in EV ‘grievous,’ Jer 10^* 14” 30”, Nah 3”, 
but as a subst. in Is 17” and tr^ ‘ grief.’ The 
Hiphil of the same vb. is tr^* in Is 53” ‘Yet it 
pleased the Lord to bruise him ; he hath put him 
to grief’ (RVm ‘made him sick,’ i.e. by bruising 
him so sorely [see Dillra. in /oc.], LXi KaOaplffai 
ain-bv rr)^ vXrjyrjSt Vulg. ‘ conterere eum in infirmi- 
tate,’ Orelli ‘to criiidi him by heavy sickness’). 
(4) hdlt, Is 53^-* (RVm ‘sickness’); Jer 6 ’ (RV 
‘ sickness ’; the parallel is n;).*? ‘ wound ’), 10 ” (RVm 
‘ sickness ’). (5) 6d6vr}, Sus ” ‘ And albeit they 

were both wounded with her love, yet durst not 
one show another his grief.’ This meaning of 
‘grief’ is clearly seen in Sliaks. I Henry IV. V. i. 
134—‘ Can honour set to a leg ? No. Or an arm ? 
No. Or take away the grief of a wound? No. 
Honour hath no skill in surgery then?’; or in 
Parkinson, 0 /(1040), p. 1489—‘The 

oyle which is made of the berries [of the bay] is 
very comfortable in all cold griefes of the joyrits.’ 

2. Mental aJ/Uction. ( 1 ) nj; ydgdh, in lliph. to 

cause sorrow, La 3®*, and the subst. ydgdn^ 
sorrow, Ps 31”, Jer 45* (RV ‘sorrow’ in both 
places). ( 2 ) oyj 1ca'a.9^ vexation, 1 S 1 ”, Ps 6 ’ 3P, 
rr 17“, Ec 1 ” 2 “; and its dialectic variety by? 
ka'aSt Job 6 ^. (3) Xuttco;, to cause grief, 2 Co 2 ® ‘ If 

any have caused grief, he hath not grieved me’ 
(RV ‘have caused sorrow’); and the subst. 

Wis 8 » 11 ”, Sir 37^ 1 Mac 0«* »• ”. (4) dKrjdla, Sir 
29® ‘ But when he should repay, he will prolong 
the time, and return words of grief’ {\6yovs dKijSCas, 
RV ‘words of heaviness,’ so the word is tr'* by EV 
in its two remaining occurrences in LXX, Ps *119‘“^ 
Is 61*). (5) Once the vb. a-rei'diu, to groan, He 13” 

‘they watch for your souls, as they that must give 
account, that they may do it with joy, and not 
with grief’ (kuI jutj <rrevdfovres, RVm ‘and not with 
groaning,’ Vaughan ‘ with lamentations over lost 
souls'). Shaks. uses the word in both the fore¬ 
going senses in one line, II Henry IV. I. i. 144— 

‘ Even 80 niy limbs, 

Weakened with grief, being now enrag’d witb grief. 

Are thrice themselves. Hence, theretoro, thou nice crutch 1' 

3. In one of the passages referred to above, 

Pr 17^®, the word has evidently an active mean¬ 
ing, though the Hebrew is oyj kdas^ which ex¬ 
presses usually the feeling of vexation : ‘ A foolish 
son is a grief to his father.’ This meaning is seen 
also in Gn 26*® ‘ Which were a grief of mind unto 
Isaac and to Rebekah ’ (on nib, RVm ‘ bitterness of 
spirit’); 1 S ‘25*^ ‘ And it shall come to pass . . . 
that this shall be no grief unto thee, nor onence of 
heart unto my lord, . . . that thou hast shed blood 
causeless’ (n,ii£5p, RVm ' carise of staggering’; 
LXX ^beXvyfibs [possibly, says Driver, a corruption 
of the unusual the word in Aq. and Symm.] 

Kal (TKdvdaXov; Vulg. ‘in sin^iltum et scrupulum 
cordis’; Don. ‘an occasion or sobbing to thee, and 
a scruple of heart to my lord’); Jon 4« ‘And the 
Lord God prepared a gourd, and made it to come 
up over Jonah, that it might be a shadow over his 
head, to deliver him from his grief’ Cinyip, RV 
‘ from his evil case ’); Sir 26* ‘ But a grief of heart 
and sorrow is a woman that is jealous over another 
woman ’ (dXyos); 1 P 2” ‘ For this is thankworthy. 


if a man for conscience toward God endure grief, 
suftering wrongfully’ (Xihras, RV ‘griefs’; Vulg. 

‘ tristitias,* hence \Vyc. ‘ screws or hevynessest' and 
Rhem. ‘ sorowes.’ But the meaning is clearly 
‘things that cause sorrow,’ ‘grievances,’ and no 
doubt this was Tindale’s meaning in introducing 
‘grief,’ followed by all the rest of the versions). 
For ‘grief’ was frequently used in the sense of 
‘grievance,’ as Shaks. Verxcles^ I. ii. 66— 

‘ Rear with patience 

Such g^riefs as you yourself do lay upon yourself.' 

Orlevance occurs but once, Hab 1* ‘ Why dost 
thou show me iniquity, and cause me to behold 
grievance ? ’ ('?by, RV ‘ perverseness ’ as the word is 
tr^ by AV in Nu 23^q. The Heb. is a common 
word for ‘toil,’ but also has the double sense of 
misery and mischief—see Davidson, in loc. Wyclif’s 
word is ‘traveile’ after Vulg. ‘laborem,’ Dou. 
‘ labour ’; other VSS ‘ sorrow.’ ‘ Grievance ’ seems 
to be original to AV, and it is used in the sense of 
affliction, grief, as Shaks. Two Oent, of Verona, IV. 
iii. 37— 

•Madam, I pity much your (frievancei.* 

Grieve. The verb to grieve, now almost entirely 
intraibs., is so in AV only once, Jer 5* ‘thou hast 
stricken them, but they have not grieved ’ (i‘7ri*il‘?i, 
either from Sin to writhe in pain, or [with most 
edd.] from n^rj to be sick [wrongly accented]; RV 
‘ they were not grieved ’). The trans. vb. occurs 
often, and with the following meanings:— 

1. To make sorry, l)t 15” ‘ Thine heart shall not 

be grieved when thou givestunto him;’ (vt, lit. ‘ be 
evil,’ that is ‘ sad,’ the opposite of the ‘ good ’ [aits] 
or ‘cheerful heart’ of Jg 19** * etc. So 1 S 1®, Neh 
2” 13®); 1 S 2*® ‘and to grieve thine heart’ (2ns^], 
prob. a corrupt reading for from to pine 

away—Driver); 16” ‘ And it grieved Samuel ’ 
(VsiDy^ nO*l, which must mean ‘ was wroth,’ as RV. 
But LXX ‘was despondent’] must have 

read Weir suggests nvn, which is accepted by 
Driver. Vulg. gives ‘conturbatus est,’ Wyc. ‘w'as 
sory,’ Dou. ‘was strooken sadde,’ Gen. ‘>vas 
moved*: but Cov. ‘ Therefore was Samuel angrye,’ 
which Rog. changed to ‘was evell apayd’ [ = was 
ill content], and he was followed by the Bishops); 
Job 30‘was not my soul grieved for the poor?* 
(npiy); Ps 73^^ ‘ Thus my heart was grieved, and I 
was pricked in my reins’ (ppnn:; RVm ‘was in a 
ferment,’ a change for which, says Cheyne [Expos. 
3rd ser. vi. 44], wo may be thankful, adding, ‘ Fancy 
a sufferer, of the school of the author of Job, saying 
that “his heart was grieved’”; he also refers to 
Segond’s bold and happy rendering, ‘ Lorsque mon 
coiur s’aigrissait, ot que je mo sentais perc6 dans 
les entrailles.’ Oxf. Heb. Lex. tr. ‘my heart was 
soured or embittered ’); Is 64* ‘ as a woman for¬ 
saken and grieved in spirit’ (on no’iJiyi ; Cheyne, 
* as an outcast and downcast woman ; La 3®* ‘ For he 
doth not afflict willingly nor grieve the children of 
men ’ (mn); Dn 7” ‘ 1 Daniel w'as grieved in my spirit 
in the midst of my body ’ (’nnnn^n^); 2 Es 10® ‘ see¬ 
ing we all mourn and are sad . . . art thou grieved 
for one son ?’ (‘ tii autem contristaris in uno lilio ’); 
Mk 3® ‘ being grieved for the hardness of their 
hearts* {avvXvTrovtievo^, the prep., says Gould, prob¬ 
ably denoting the sympathetic cl'iaracter or the 
grief; He was grieved uecause they hurt them¬ 
selves). 

2. To be heavy on, weary, harass: Gn 49“ ‘ The 
archers have sorely grieved him, and shot at him ’ 

Dillm. ‘became bitter against him’ [lit. 
‘ treated him bitterly ’]; Spurrell, ‘ harassed him ’; 
Job 4* ‘If we assay to commune with thee, wilt 
thou be grieved ? ’ (n^lit. ‘ wilt thou be wearied ? ’) 
So I’r 26^* ‘ The slothful man hideth his hand in his 
bosom; it grieveth him to bring it again to his 
mouth * (A Vm ‘ he is weary ’); Ps 78^ ‘ Ilow oft did 
they . . . grieve him in the desert * ; 112” 
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‘ The wicked shall see it and be grieved * Oxf. 
Lex, ‘be vexed or indignant,’ as in Neh 3^, fee 
6^®); Ac 42 16^® (both bicnrovkoj). For this meaning 
of ‘grieve’ cf. 2 S 3^ Wyc. ‘Thin liondis ben not 
boundun, and thi feet ben not greved with fettria ’; 
la V* Cov. ‘ Is it not ynough for you, that ye bo 
grevous unto men, but ye must greve my God 
also?’; and Child, Ballads^ iv. 150— 

* Yet in suche fere yf that ye were, 

Amontfe enomya day and ny^ht; 

I wolde withstonde, with bowe in hande, 

To If reeve them as I my<fht.’ 

3. To cause loathing, to disgust: Ex ‘ They 

were grieved because of the children of Israel ’ 
(?!np;, KVm ‘ abliorred ’); I’s 95^® ‘ Forty years long 
was I grieved with this generation ’ ; LXX 

7r/)o<rtux^t(Ta ; Vulg. * ollensus fui,’ Wyc. ‘offended 
1 was ’; Del. ‘ had I a loathing at *; Kay ‘ loathed ’ 
or ‘ rejected with abhorrence’). The same ¥b. (in 
Hithp.) is tr<* ‘grieve’ in Pa 119^®® 139"^ where 
RVm gives ‘loathe’; Ho (quot" of Pa 95*^, 
and the only occurrences in NT of rpo<rox^li‘w, 
which is the tr“ in LXX of Vyj to loathe, Kip to 
spue out, pp to be disgusted with, etc.: see Thayer, 
s.v,). Cf. Ex 17 ^® Tind. ‘And the lishe that is 
in the river shall dye, and the river shall stinke ; 
so that it shall greve the Egyptians to drinke of 
the water of the ryver.’ 

4. To give pain, to hurt: Est 4^ ‘ Then was the 
queen exceedingly grieved ’ (Si^nrini, Oxf. Ilcb. Lex. 
‘and she writlied [in anxiety]’); Is*57^^ Am 6*^ 
(both to ho sick, one in Piol ‘ to become sick,’ 
other in Niph. ‘ to be made sick’); Ho 14^® ‘ If thy 
brother ho grieved with thy meat ’ {Xvirelrai). This 
meaning, being always fig. in AV, is scarcely dia- 
tinguishablo from (2) above, but it was once quite 
distinct, and is used literally by Spenser, FQ i. 
viii. 17— 

* Thero.at he rored for cxceedinff paine, 

That to have heard great horror would have bred; 

And scourjfing th' emptie ayr<3 with his long trayne, 
Throuifh great impatience of hia grieved head.' 

Grievous follows grieve pretty closely in mean¬ 
ing. 1. Burdensome, as Gn 12^** ‘ the famine was 
grievous in the land ’ ; 1 K 12^ ‘ Thy father made 
our yoke OTievous ’; Is ‘ His life shall he griev¬ 
ous unto him ’ ; Ph 3’ ‘ To write the same things 
unto you, to me, indeed, is not grievous ’; I Jn 5® 
‘ His commandments are not grievous.’ Cf. Ex 
18^® Tind. ‘ The thinge is too grevous for the, and 
thou art not able to do it thi selfo alone.’ 2. 
Distressinfj, irritating, Ex ‘a grievous swarm 
of flies ’; Ps 10® ‘ His ways are always grievous ’; 
Pr 15^ ‘ grievous words stir up anger ’; 15’® ‘ Cor¬ 
rection is grievous unto him that forsaketh the 
wav ’; Ac 20™ ‘ after my departing shall grievous 
wolves enter in among you.’ So Is 19^ Cov. ‘ I 
wil delyver E^pte also in to the hoiides of griev¬ 
ous rulers, ana a cruel king shal have the rule of 
them.’ 3. Threatening, alarming: Ps 3P® ‘ Let 
the lying lips be put to silence which speak griev¬ 
ous things.^ Cf. Elyot, The Governour^ ii. 150, 
‘ At these wordes all they that were present began 
to murmure, and to cast a disdaynous and grevous 
loke upon Gysippus ’; and Bunyan, PP (Clar, 
Press ed. p. 105), ‘ So when ho arose, he getteth 
him a grievous Crab-tree Cudgel, and goes down 
into the Dungeon to them.’ 4. llemous, severe: 
Gn 18™ ‘ their sin is very grievous ’; Jer 16* ‘ They 
shall die of grievous deaths.’ So Shaks. Jul, Cm. 
III. ii. 84— 

‘ If It were so, it was avrlevoufl fault, 

And grievously hath Cwsar answered It' 

6. Sorrowful: Gn 60” ‘ This is a grievous mourn¬ 
ing to the Egyptians.’ Cf. Hakluyt, Voyages, 
i. 169, * The grievous complaynts of our liege sub¬ 
jects concerning traflBque.’ 

Grievously is either severely, Is 9’, Jor 23’®, Wis 


19’«, 2 Mac 9®®, Mt 8 ® 15™; heinously. La !«• ™ 
Ezk 14®; or paB)fully, 2 Mac 7 ®® 14™. Cf. 
Taverner’s Bible, 3 Mao 4 Ueiuiing 4 The people had 
py’ty to se them so grevouslye handled ’; Hdal, 
Erasmus' Paraphrase on Mk 5 ‘ The common sort 
are wont to take the deathe of yong folkes much 
grievouslyer then of old.’ 

Gpievousness occurs but twice. Is 10’ ‘ Woe unto 
them that decree unrighteous decrees, and that 
write grievousness which they have prescribed ’ 
(Si?v, i.e. burdensomeness, oppression; RV ‘per¬ 
verseness’ as the same word is tr'’ by EV in Nu 
23®’. Tn Hab 1® it is ‘ grievance ’ in AV [as above]); 
Is 2 P* ‘ They fled . . . from the grievonsness of 
war ’ (nonb,? lit. ‘ from the face of the weight 

of war,’ Vulg. ‘ a facie gravis proelii,’ Wyc. ‘ fro the 
face of the grevous bataile’). Udal uses the word 
in the sense of heinousness {Erasmus' Paraphrase 
on Mk 5), ‘ Consider not the multitude and griev- 
ousnes of thyno offences; onelyo regarde that 
Jesus is he that came to save all men, and is 
able to doe all thingos witli a beck.’ 

J. Hastings. 

GRINDER.—The ‘grinders’ of Ec 12 ® are the 
grinding women at the mill (see Mill). But in 
the margin of Job 29” the ‘ grinders ’ are the 
molar teeth. Cf. Holland, Pliny, xi. 37, ‘The 
great grinders which stand beyond the eye-teeth, 
in no creature whatsoever do fall out of them¬ 
selves,’ and Fuller, Worthies (Ches-sliire), ‘ How 
necessary these are for man’s sustenance, is proved 
by the painfull experi(mco of such aged persons, 
who wanting their molare teeth, must make use 
of their gums for grinders.’ 

GRISLED (modern ‘ grizzled’) is the tr“ of [i'll?] 
bdrdd, ‘spotted’ (perhaps as with T 39 ‘hail’) in 
Gii 31’®* of rams, and in Zee of horses. 
Shaks. uses both Bi)eUings, Pericles, iii., Gower— 

‘ The fcrisk'd north 
Disgorges such a tempest forth,' 

Hamlet, I. ii. 240— 

‘ Ham. His i)eard was grizzled ? No ? 

Hot. It was, as I have seen it in his life, 

A 8aV)lo silvered.’ 

The word means ‘grey,’ and in middle Eng. a 
‘ grisel ’ was a grey-baired man, as Gower, Conf. 
Amaniis, iii. 356, ‘ I'hat olde grisel is no foie.’ 
It has no connexion with grisly = hideous. See 
Colours. 

GROSS is used in AV of darkness (Is 60®, Jer 
13’®), and of man’s heart (Mt 13’®, Ac 28®^). In the 
first case ‘ gross darkness ’ is tr“ of which is 
tr® simply ‘ darkness ’ everywhere except in those 
two places and in Job 22’® (AV ‘ dark cloud,’ RV 
‘thick darkness’), Dt 5™ (EV ‘thick darkness’), 
Ezk 34’® ("y dV EV ‘ dark day,’ RVm ‘ day of thick 
darkness ’). The meaning ot ‘ gross ’ is thus simply 
‘ thick,’ ‘ impenetrable.’ In the second case ‘ make 
gross ’ is tr“ of iraxi^po), which means lit. ‘ make 
thick or fat,’ and fig. ‘ make stupid,’ and occurs in 
NT only in those two places, where it is an exact 
quotation from LXX of Is 6 ’® (EV ‘ Make the 
heart of this people fat’). Gross has thus the 
metaphorical sense of dull, stupid, crass. 

Gross means properly ' large,’ ' bulky,’ as Shake. Lear, it. 
vl. 14— 

* The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles.’ 

Then it expresses that which is big and plain, as Tindale, 
Works, i. 97, ‘ Scripture speaketh after the most gross manner ’; 
and Udal, Erasmus* Paraphrase on 1 Jn 1 (fol. 271), ‘ In dede 
the unbelief of mans heart required, that the trueth should be 
credited by grosse outward experimentes.’ And, yet more 
flguratlvely, it was used to express density of mind, as Knox, 
Hist. 424, ‘ The Earle of Atholo, who was thought to be a man 
of grosse judgement.' In NT it expresses more than menUl 
dulness, which involves moral culpability only as it is the 
result of wilful rejection of light. J HASTINGS 
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GROUND (nipnM, p,^, 77 ;) is usc<l in AV imliffor- 
ently with‘earth’as the tr. of tlioHoh. andGr. words 
enumerated under J^’aiith. fn KV, on the con¬ 
trary, tliere a[)[M'ars to he an attempt (although it 
has not been carried out with uniformity) to retain 
^ound’ as the tr. of n.-pis, and ‘earth’ a.s that of pa. 
The following examples of the word deserve notice— 
1. In older English ‘ ground ’ was used where 
we should now prefer either ‘ earth ’ or ‘ land,’ as 
Jer 27 ® ‘ I have made the earth, the man an<l the 
beast that are upon the ground’ (p«C* KV 

‘ upon the face or the earth ’); Ezk 19^® ‘ in a dry 
and thirsty ground ’ (p,x, KV ‘ land ’). Of. Is 
Cov. ‘ Whose generacion yet no man mayo nombre, 
when he shalbe cut of from the grounde of the 
lyvingo.’ 2. In Sir 18® ‘ground’ is used iigur- 
atively for the bottom of a tiling, ‘As for the 
wondrous works of the Lord, there may nothing 
bo taken from them, neither may anything he put 
to them, neither can the ground of them bo found 
out.’ This is Coverdahrs tr“, and it has been 
adopted by all the VSS after him, except the 
Douay, though the Gr. is merely ovk Ha-nv i^ix- 
yidaai. The Vulg. has simply ‘nec cst invenire,’ 
whence Wyc. ‘ nethir it is to fymle,’ and Don. 

‘ neither is it pos.sihle to finde.’ IlV gives ‘ Neither 
is it possible to track them out.’ Ground is used 
in the Preface to AV 1611, with the same mean¬ 
ing, ‘ Therefore let no mans eye be evill, because 
his Maiosties is good . . . hut lot us rather blesse 
God from the ground of our heart, for working 
this religious care in him, to have the translations 
of theliiole maturely considered of and examined.’ 
3. In 1 Ti 3*® ‘ ground * means basis or * founda¬ 
tion,’ ‘ the churcu of the living God, the pillar and 
ground of the truth’; Gr. eSpalujfia, AVm and 
KVm ‘ stay.’ This is the only occurrence of the 
word in classical or biblical Greek. The Vulg. 
renders by ‘ firmamentum,’ whence Wyc. ‘ sad- 
nesse ’ [ = 8trength], all other VSS having ‘ ground.’ 
So in Preface to AV, 16U, ‘The Edition of the 
Seventy . . . was used by the Greek Fathers for 
the ground and Foundation of their Commen¬ 
taries.’ Cf, T. Fuller, Holy Warre^ iii. 2, p. 1P2, 

‘ But well did one in the Council of Trent give 
these titular Bishops the title of Jigimnta hnmanay 
mans devices ; because they have as little ground 
in Gods word and the ancient Canons for their 
making, as ground in Palestine for their main¬ 
tenance.’ The same meaning is expres.sed by the 
verb ‘ to ground,’ which is found in AV as a ptep. 
only, Is 30®* ‘ And in every place where the 
grounded staff shall pass, which the Lord shall 
lay upon him, it shall he wdth tabrets and harps ’ 
(.Tip^D nt:;? ijyi? Sa .rm, AVm ‘every pa.ssing of the 
rod founded ^; KV ‘ every stroke of the appointed 
staff,’ KVm ‘ every passing of the staff of doom ’ *); 
Eph 3^^ ‘ being rooted and grounded in love ’; Col 
1 *j 8 ‘ [f ye continue in the faith grounded and 
settled ’ (both reOeixeXiwfi^voL). Cf. Mt 7‘^ || Lk 0 ^®, 
Tind. ‘ the wyndes hlewe and bet upon that same 
housse, and it fell not, hecau.se it was grounded on 
the rocke.’ In Ex Tind. uses the word in the 
slightly different sense of cstahlishedy ‘ Tomorow 
this tyme I will send doune a mightie great hayle; 
even soch one as was not in Egipto .sence it was 
grounded.’ J. Hastings. 

• The passoi^e is Most of the Kng. VSS, like the 

LXX. paraphrase rather than translate. The rendering of AV, 
which is nearly that of Vulg. (‘ Kt erlt transitus virra fun- 
datua') is barely intelligible, oven after it is improved ny Kay, 

' And every passing of the staff of sure foundation.' An easy 
emendation of the lleb. is ‘ rod of correction,' of Pr 

22^*, but Skinner thinks it too easy to bo worth much, besides 
that it only replaces one singular expression by another. 
Modem edd. as a rule prefer something like RVm. Thus Del. 
'every stroke of the rod of destiny'; Pluinptre, ‘wherever 
shall pass the destined rod ’; Choyne, * whenever the destined 
staff posseth over,' referring to llab ‘ O Jehovah, thou hast 
appointed them [same verb] for judgment* 


GROVE. — 1. ’ttsMrdhy dXtrof, hicus. 

Wherever the word grace occura aa the tr" of 
*(t.shcrdh it sliould be transliterated as in KV. See 
Asukraii. 

2. *es/iel, dpovpa. Ahraliam is said to have 
planted a ‘ grove ’ (AV Gn 21®^ marg. ‘ tree ’). Saul 
abode ‘ under a tree’ (AV 1 S ‘22® marg. ‘^rovo in 
a high place’). The bodies of Saul and nia sons 
were buried ‘under a tree’ (1 S .3F® AV). In all 
the.se passages KV correctly renders 'Sshely which 
is the same aa the Arab. *athl, by ‘tamarisk tree.’ 
See Tamarisk. G. E. Post. 

GRUDGE. —Skeat {Etymol. Dirt.^ s.v.) derives 
‘ grudge ’ originally from the imitative sound 
or girUf seen in Gr. 7 p 0 , the grunt of a pig ; ‘ grunt ’ 
and ‘growl’ coming from the aanio root, lienee 
its primary meaning is to express audible dis¬ 
content, murmur, as Paston Letters, 138, ‘ I here 
a gruggyng.’ In this sense ‘ grudge ’ is of freciuent 
occurrence in the earlier versions, 'rima Lk 16* 
Wyc. (1380), ‘ And Farisces and Scrihis grncchiden, 
aeyinge, F’or this man receyveth synful men, and 
etith with hem ’ (Tind. and all others ‘ murmured ’); 
19'^ Wyc. (1380), ‘And whanne alle men sayen, thei 
grucchiden, seyingo, For he hadde turned to a 
synful man* (Tina. ‘And when they .sawe that, 
they all gromiged’; Rhem. ‘they murmured,’ and 
so AV); Ac 6^ Wyc. (1388), ‘the Grekis grutchiden 
[1380, ‘ grucchinfje’] agens the Ehrews’ (Tind. 

‘ ther arose a gruilge amonge tlie Grekes agaynste 
the Ebrues,’ Rhem. and AV ‘a murmuring’); 1 Co 
1010 Wyc. (1380), ‘ Neither grucche [1388, ‘grutche ’] 
yc,a8 summe of hem grucehulen[ 1388,‘grutchiden’], 
and thei perisheden of a wastour, or destrier ’ (Tind. 

‘ Nether murmur ye as some of them murmured, 
and were destroyed of the destroyer’); Mk 14® ' 
Tind. ‘And they grudged agaynste hir’ (Wyc. 
[both VSS] ‘ thei groyneued in to hir’; Kliem. and 
AV ‘ they murmured against her’); Ps 2‘ Pr. Bk. 

‘ Wliy do the heathen grudge together?’ (changed 
in 1662 into ‘so furiouSy rage together’). About 
1611, says Trench {On AV of NT, p. 48), ‘to 
grudge ’ was ceasing to have the sense of ‘ murmur 
openly,’ and was already signifying ‘ to repine 
inwardly ’; and a ‘ grudge ’ was no longer an open 
utterance of discontent and diHj)leasnre at the 
dealings of another, but a secret resentment there¬ 
upon entertained. Accordingly ‘grudge’ of the 
earlier VSS was sometimes displaced in AV by 
‘ murmur’ (a change, however, wliich had in every 
such case exceut Nu 17® been made already by 
Dou.-Khem.); hut it was retained in a few places, 
—‘by an oversight,’ says Trench. These places 
are : Pa 59’® ‘ Let them [‘ the pack of hounds with 
which Saul is hunting David’—Del.] wander up 
and down for meat, and grudge if they bo not 
satisfied’ (?r‘r;i; AVm ‘If they be not satisfied 
then will they stay all night,’ so KV ‘ and tarry 
all night if they bo not satisfied ’) ;* Wi.s 12-^ ‘ For 
look for what things they grudged, wlien they 
were punished’ {^yavdKTovv, Vulg. ‘indignahantur,’ 
KV ‘ whereat they were indignant’); Sir 10'*® ‘ And 
ho that hath knowledge will not grudge when he 
is reformed ’ (oi5 yoyyijaei ; Vulg. ‘ non murmurabit,* 
KV ‘will not murmur thereat'); Ja 6* ‘Grudge 
not one against another, brethren, lest ye bo con¬ 
demned’ (^i^ (TT€vd^€T€, Vulg. ‘ Nollte iiigeiniscere,’ 
KV ‘ murmur not’). 

* AVm and RV ffive the only possible tr" of the Mass, text, 
and they are In agreement with most mod. edd. (Del., Per., 
de Witt. KIrkp. eto.), as well as with the Gen. version ‘ana 
surely they shal not bo satisfied, thogh thei tarie all nighi* 
The AV is the rendering of D'Vll or nV], and Is after LXX 
(ycyyCfvrtvX Aq., Vulg. (‘murmurabunt’), Jer., Wyc. ‘thei 
shal grucche’ (1388, ‘grutcheT Luth., Cov. (‘grudge,’ so Rog., 
Oran., Dish.), Dou, (‘murmur’); and it is preferred by Burgess 
and Oheyne. Wellh. {PB) gives 'They shall be sated, forsooth, 
and be quieted.' 
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This meaning of the word may be illustrated by Elyot, TAe 
Chvernnur, ii. 183, ‘Semblabl^ there be some that by diasimnla- 
tlon can ostent or shewe a higbe gravitio. mixte with a sturdy 
< 9 ntretaynenienL and facion, uxilinge them selves from all 
pleasure and recreation, frownin^m and grutchinge at every 
thinge wherein is any niyrthe or solace, all though it be 
honeste'; bo Sir John Maundevlle, Voiage, p. 69 (ed. 1727), 
'Thanne passe men be the welle that Moyses made with his 
honde in the Desertes, whan the people grucchod, for thei 
found no thinge to drynke,' 

In the same sense tlie subst. * has been 

retained in AV in 1 P 4® ‘ Use hospitality one to 
another without nudging’ (TK Avev yoYYvarfiQpy 
edd. yoYYVfffioOy 11 V‘ without murmuring’). Cf. Ex 
16’ Wyc. ‘I have herd forsothe youro grucchynge 
agens the Lord; what forsoth ben we, that ye 
grucchen agens us?’ (Tind. * because he hath herde 
youre grutfgynges agaynst the Lorde : for what 
are we that ye should murmure against us?’); 
Nu 17® Tind. ‘ So I wyll make cease from me the 
grudgynges of the children of Israel which they 
grudge agenst you.’ So Sir T. Elyot, The Goner- 
nouTy ii. 150, ‘ licave youre grudgynges and 
mena.singe countenaunce towarde (lyslppus’; and 
Chaucer, Personas Tnhy 499, ‘After oakbyting 
cometh giucching or munnuracion ; and somtyme 
it springeth of impacicnce agayns God, and som¬ 
tyme agayns man.’ 

The modem meaning of the word is found twice 
in AV, in the phra.se ‘bear a grudge against,’ and 
in the adv. ‘ grudgingly ’: Lv 19'® ‘ Thou shalt not 
avenge, nor bear any grudge against the children 
of thy people ’; 2 Co 9’ ‘ Every man according as he 
purposeth in his heart, so let him give ; not grudg¬ 
ingly, or of necessity: for God loveth a cheerful 
giver ’ [iK \vTrri$, lit. ‘ out of sorrow,’ as RVm). 

J. FT ASTI NOS. 

GUARD.—1. The guards of a foreign ruler (king 
of Egypt, Gn ; king of Babylon, 2 K ‘25® ui., 

Jer 39^ al., Dn 2'^) are called D’n;j??n haf^abbdhrm 
(Aram. tabbdhayyd), ‘the slayers.’ The 

singular (al)bdh (1 S! 9 ’^-24) jg translated ‘cook,’ 
but the literal meaning is ‘ slayer [of animals],’ for 
in the East the cook has a double duty (‘ slay and 
make ready,’ Gn 43'®). In KVm (Gn 37^^ al.) 
^abbdhtm is translated ‘ executioners’; but though 
the guards carried out executions, it may be 
doubted if this work gave them their name. In 
the Apocrypha the guards of a Persian king 
(1 Es 3^) and of Holofernes (Jth 12’) are called ol 

fftatiaTO(f>\j\cLK€S. 

2. An Israelite king had rdzirriy lit. ‘ runners* 

(1 S 22"' KV [also in 21’, if we adopt, with Driver, 
Griitz’s doubtful conjecture D’VJ ‘runners,’ instead 
of MT Q’yi ‘ herdsmen ’], 2 K 11®) who ran before his 
chariot (I K 1®), and kept watch at his door (1 K 
1427.28,^2 Ch 12'®-"). In 1 S 31® they are called his 
* men ’ (his ‘ house,’ ICh 10®). David had also foreign 
guards, Cheuethites and Peletiiites (which 
see). At a later time the CariteSy hakkdri 
(2 K ID RV), were probably foreign guards. On 
the other hand, mishmaathy ‘ guard ’ (2S 23^^ 

= 1 Ch 11'®) probably means ‘council’ (as I S 22'^ 
RV), the body which heard (fr. shdma'y ‘to 
hear’) the king’s aU’airs (but see Driver, a(2 foe.). 
The guard had an armoury or guardroom, o'V'Ji? 
fd’ (1 K H'®), perhaps in the house of the 

forest of Lebanon (1 K 10'’). In the fallen state of 
Judah after the Return, Nehemiah’s guards (if 
regular guards they were) are called (not rdzinXy 
‘mnners,’ for the word siiggests ‘pomp,’ but) 

^anshS hammishmdry ‘ men of the watch * 

(Neh 422). 

3. The well-known Prsetorian Guard is men¬ 
tioned in two places of the NT, in Ac 28'® (a pas¬ 
sage absent from WH and from RV text) ry o-rpa- 
Toreddpxv (-xv)» captain of the guard* (‘of the 
prffitorian guard,’ RVm), and in l*h 1'® ip SK<fi 
T(f vpaiTOiplipy ‘throughout the whole prsstorian 
guard,* RV. 


4 . There is mention in Mt27®®- ®® {ix^re KoviXTtodlap, 
‘ye have a guard,’ RV) of the 'I’emple Guard, 
which, under a Roman ofliccr, was stationed in 
the Tower of Antonm, and had charge of the high- 
priestly vestments (Jos. Ant. xv. xi. 4). 

5. In Mk 6''’ arr€Kov\(iTfj)p (Lat. speculatory ‘ a 
soldier of his guard,’ RV) properly means ‘a look¬ 
out officer.’ Ten such officers were attached to 
each legion. They were used for bearing do- 
.spatches (Suet. Calig. 44), and for executions 
(Senec. De /m, i. IG). See Wordsworth on Mk 6*’, 
and Benson, Cyprian, p. 505 note. 

W. E. Barnes. 

GUDGODAH (n-jii^n).-—A station in the journey- 
ings of the Israelites, mentioned only Dt 10’, 
whence they proceeded to Jothathah. There can 
be little doubt that Hor-haggidgad in the itinerary 
of Nu 33^ indicates the same place. The general 
considerations which suggest a site for it in or near 
the Arabah are given in § iv. of the art. ExODUS, 
and the position of Wady Ghudaghid (which runs 
into the wady Jerafeh, see maps of Robinson and 
I’almer) is suitable, but the identity of name is 
exceedingly doubtful (see Driver on Dt 10’). It 
should be noted that Gudgodah has the ilef. art. 
in Heb., and that the LXX translates Vabydd, as it 
does in the case of Ilorhaggidgad (wh. see). 

A. T. Chapman. 

GUESS is used intrans. (followed by ‘ at’) in the 
sense of ‘ divine,’ ‘ lind out,’ Wis 9'® ‘ llardly do we 
guess aright at things that are upon earth ’ (/x6\ts 
eim^ofxepy Vulg. ‘difficile icstimamiis,’ RV ‘divine,’ 
RVm ‘ conjecture ’); Sir 9'“* ‘ As near as thou canst, 
guess at thy neighbour, and consult with the wise ’ 
(<rT6xa(rat toi)s vX-qaLop; Vul". ‘cave te a proximo 
tuo’; RV ‘miess at thy neighbours’; Edersheira, 

‘seek to make out,* or ‘ search out’). Shaks., who 
u.ses the word chiefly transitively, has it in this 
sense also, as Ant. and Clcop. Iii. iii. 29— 

' Ouesa at her years, I pr’ythee'; 
and fAicrece, 1238— 

‘ Their gentle sex to weep are often willing; 

Grieving themselves to guess at others’ smarts.’ 

GUEST occurs three times in EV of OT, and in 
every instance it is the tr“ of a Heb. term (Q‘K';i?) 
which means simply ‘called.* A .similar term is 
used in Arabic. Inus we have the ‘guests’ at 
Adonijah’s feast, 1 K Di-w. the ‘guests’ of the 
‘foolish woman,’ Pr 9'®; the ‘guests* whom J" 
consecrates to partake of the sacrilico consisting 
of Israel, Zeph 1’ (see Davidson and Nowack, aa 
loc.}. In NT we read of the ‘guests’ [dpaKelpLiPoi, 
lit. ‘those reclining’) .at the wedding feast. In 
Lk 19’ RV more exactly substitutes ‘gone in to 
lodge* for AV ‘gone to be guest.* The Gr. is 
KaraXOcraiy which occurs in the same sense in Gn 
19® 24®®- (both n'?), Sir 14®®-« 36®' [Enjr.®«]. 

Guest-chamber {KardXvfjLa) occurs m Mk 14'*, 
Lk 22", and in RV is substituted for ‘parlour* 
of AV in 1 S 9®®. The Heb. is which here 
means ‘ sacrificial dining-room.* See iNN. 

The Heb. term (mij?) may suggest a wayfarer who 
is hailed and urged to come in, and is suggestive at 
once of the infrequency of travel and the simplicity 
of the ancient life. It is still the universal custom 
for those who are sitting at meat in the open air 
to invite any passers-by to join them. Masons 
sitting at their mid-day meal by the roadside 
invite any passer - by who happens to look at 
them. In the house, the master or mistress pass¬ 
ing through the kitchen where the servants are 
taking food, will be courteously invited to partake. 
Usually such invitations are a mere expression of 
courtesy, and it is not expected that tney will be 
acted upon ; but the custom, now largely arti¬ 
ficial, explains what the reality must have been. 
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Job mentions, as an item in his self-defence, that 
he did not eat his morsel alone (Job 31^^). 

Tn the East, no fif^iro is more invested with 
chivalry than the guest. Tn his own riglit ho 
cannot cross the threshold, but, when once he is 
invited within, all do him honour and unite in 
rendering service (On 18. 19, Jg 19; cf. Trumbull, 
Oruntal Social Life, 7311’.). Eor this relationship 
of host and guest, see further under Hospitality. 

G. M. Mackik. 

GUILT. — See Sin. GUILT-OFFERING. — See 

Sacrifice. 

GUILTY. —The adj. fvoxo^ { = * ^•cld in,’ 

* in the grip of ’) is ti^ ‘ in danger of ’ in Mt 5'^^- ^ 

Mk 3-^" (Kv ‘guilty of’); and in He 2^® ‘subject 
to’; but in its remaining occurrences it is rendered 
in AV ‘guilty of,’ Mt ‘29'’® ‘ He is guilty of death,’ 
RV ‘worthy of,’ RVm ‘liable to’; Mk ; 

1 Co 11^ ‘miiltv of the body and blood of the 
Lord,’ so RV ; Ja 2'® ‘For wliosoever shall keep 
the whole law, and yet olTend in one point, he is 
giiilty of all,’ RV ‘is become guilty of all.’ The 
phrase is quite un-buiglish, and, although it is 
round elsewhere, as in the translation of the 
First Article of the Judgement of the Synode of 
Dort (1619), ‘Forasmuchas all men have sinned 
in Adam, and are become guiltie of the curse, and 
eternall death,’ it is used, no doubt, in imitation 
of the Eng. versions.* The expression is intro¬ 
duced by Wyelif after the Vulg. ‘ reus est mortis’; 
Tind. in Mt 20’’®, Mk 14®^ used ‘w’orthv of,’ and 
was followed by all the versions, except the Rhem., 
which again tr'* the Vulg. ‘giiilty of,’ and the 
Rhem. tr“ was accepted by AV; in I Co 11'*^, Ja 
2^® all the VSS have ‘guilty of.* J. Hastings. 

GULF. —Aldis Wright (in Shaks. Macbeth, on 
IV. i. 23), following Wedgwood, says that ‘gulf’in 
the sense of arm of tlie sea is derived from Fr. 
^olfe, It. golfo, and connected wdth Or. k^Xttos ; but 
in the sense of whirlpool or swallowing eddy it is 
connected with Dutch gulpen, our ‘ gulp,’ to 
swallow, and with the old Dutch golpc, a whirl¬ 
pool. 4’here are certainly the two distinct mean¬ 
ings, at any rate. Thus Hakluyt, Voyages, iii. 
206, ‘ among which high and low lands there is a 
ulfe or breach in some places about 5.5 f.adome 
eope, and 15 leagues in bredth ’; and Shaks. 
Henry V. II. iv. 10— 

‘ England his approaches makes ns fierce 
As waters to the sucking of a gulf.’ 

In the latter sense the word is used tiguratively, as 

• Is this T. Fuller’s meaning in Profane State, v. 6—‘ Putting 
her (Joan of Aro] to death would render all English men guilty 
which should hereafter be taken prisoners by the French ’? : 


T. Fuller, Holy and Profane State, ii. 16—* Nor do 
I honour the memory of Muleaster for anything so 
much, as for his Scholar, that gulf of learning, 
Bishop Andrews.’ But it is in the former sense 
that the word is used in AV. It is found only in 
Lk IG’^® ‘ Between us and you there is a great gulf 
fixed.’ The Gr. is which occurs only here 

in NT, and in I^XX only 2 S where it translates 
nno the great ‘pit’ (EV) in the fore.st into which 
they cast the body of Absalom. The Gr. 
gives oiir w’ord ‘ chasm,’ but that word was scarcely 
in use * before 1611, and is not found in any of the 
versions. Wvc. (after Vulg. ‘ chaos f mapium ’) 
has ‘ a greet clerke place,’ and Rhem. more literally 
‘ a great chaos ’; Tind. chose ‘ a great space,’ and 
was followed by Cov., Rog., Gran. ; the Gen. intro¬ 
duced * a great gulfe ’ (with ‘ swallowing pit ’ in 
the margin), and the Bishops, AV, Kv have 
.accepted that rendering. 

The Rabbinical conception of the separation 
between the two parts of Hades was a thin wall, 
a mere hand- or hnger-breadth (Weber, Lehre des 
Talmud, 32Q i,). J. HASTINGS. 

GUNI (’i?3).—1. The eponym of a Naphtalite 
family, Gn 4G"‘*=1 Cli 7^® (cf. Nu 26^® wdiero the 
gentilic Gunltes occurs). 2. A Gadite chief, 1 Ch 
5^®. See Genealogy. According to Klostermann, 
Driver, and Budde, we should also read ‘ the Gunite’ 
(';^3n) for * .Tonath.an ’ in 2 S ‘ 2 . 3 ^’^. 
ite’in 1 Ch IIH Luc. has in the lirst passage 6 
Foui/i; and in the second 6 Yowl. 

GUR('J^3 ‘dwelling,’ ‘sojourning’).—An ‘ascent’ 
by Ible.am and Betli-haggan, 2 K 0^. Possibly, 
these two are the modern Yehla and Beit Jenn. 
But see Ibleam. 

GUH-BAAL (‘?yri53, ‘dwelling of Baal’).—An 
unknown locality named in 2 Ch 2(V The LXX 
has ol KaTOi.KovvTt% iirl rijs \Uroas, as though Petra 
were intemled, which is possible, as the inhabitants 
w’ere Arabs. 

GUTTER (ibv; RV ‘ w.atercourse’).—Tho mean- 
ing of this word, and indeed of the whole passage 
(2 S 6®), is very uncertain (of. Driver, in loc,), but 
the rendering of the liV is supported by its use in 
later Hebrew. The same won! occurs in tlie plural 
at Ps 42^ where it is usually rendered ‘ catar.acts.’ 

J. F. Stknning. 

• Tlie Oxf. Fng. Diet, hsta found only two occurrences before 
1011, FiU-KefTray, Sir F. Drake 31, ‘ Earth-gapinir 

Chasma’fl, that iniHhap aboarlea’; and Holland, Pliny, 1. 17, 
‘The firmament also is seene to ohinke and open, and this 
they name Chasma.’ 

t For the various readings of the Vulp: tee Plun mer, »n loe. 
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HA.—The IIeb. interjection is once ti^ 

‘ha, ha/Job 39'^ ‘ He saith amoii" the trumpets, 
Ha, ha,’ of the nci^^hiii^ of the war-horse. The 
Revisers have changed this into ‘ Aha ! ’ and have 
been taken to task for giving the horse a human 
cry. The older versions were still more ‘ human,’ 
as Wyc. (1382) * Fy !’ or (1388) * Joie ! ’ Cov. ‘tush,’ 
Dou. ‘ Vah.’ ‘ Ha, ha ’ conies from the Gen. Bible. 
See Ah, Aha. 

HAAHASHTARI (nJ?Y Onh, perhaps ‘ royal,’ from 
Fers. k/ts/idtra^ * lordship ’ or ‘ realm ’; cf. the 
similar adjective in Est 8^®* ^'^).—A descendant of 
Judah, 1 Ch See Genealogy. 

HABAIAH ('"i.'pn ‘ J" hath hidden’).—Tl»e head of 
a priestly family which rcturnetl with Zerubbabel. 
On account of their beiim unable to trace their 
genealogy they were not allowed to serve (Ezr 2^*^). 
In the parallel passage Neh 7^^ the name is written 
Hobaiah (^^p, cf. Baer on Ezr 2^^). In 1 Es ho 
is called Oklia. See Genealogy. 

H. A. AVhite. 

HABAKKUK (p^’^jn, 'A/i/3a/coiV, J fa bar nr).*—Tim 
eighth of the minor jirophets. Of Habakkiik’s 
personal life nothing is known M’ith certainty, 
though it has been inferred, from the fact that 
he is termed specifically (H 3^) ‘ the prophet,’ that 
he held a recognized position as prophet, and, from 
the expression ‘on my stringed instruimmts’ in 
3*”, that he was a member of the tem]de choir, 
and belonged, conseipieutly, to the tribe of Levi. 
The first of these inferences is a possible one,t 
though it does not ad<l much to our knowledge 
of Habakkuk. The second is doubtful, both on 
account of the uncertainty attaching to the pron. 
7/iy, which is against the analogy of other similar 
notices (I’s 4, etc.), and also on account of the 
doubt (supposing the pron. to be correct) whether 
at this time the ‘ singers ’ were necessarily l^evites. 

Contents of H.’s Book.— The book opens with 
a dialogue between the prophet and his God. lie 
contemplates with dismay tne reign of lawlessness 
and violence in Judah,—‘The wicked doth com¬ 
pass about the righteous; therefore judgment 
goeth forth perverted,’ — and expostulates with 
Ood for permitting it to continue unchecked (P*^). 
1®'^^ J" answers that the instrument of punishment 
is near at hand—the Chaldmans, that bitter and 
hasty nation, which march through the breadth 
of the earth to possess dwelling-places that are 
not theirs, whose advance is swift and terrible, 
•whose sole law is their own imperious will (v."^'’), 
who mock at the strongest barriers set to oi)poso 
their march, and who, as their victorious arms 
subjugate one country after another, impiouslv 
deify their own might—‘ this his power becomoth 

* Tho form of the name is peculiar. It is, in appearance, an 
Irrejfular reduplicated form for wliut would more normally be 
p^3i75Q (cf. h'nhnsf, npcpx, nh^-ipn), from ppij to 

enihrace (On 29*8 etc.; of a child, 2 K 4 I"), whence Jerome, 
in the Pref. to his Commentary on the prophet, explains It as 
or amplexatio. Frd. Delitzsch (Proleg. 84 ; Asnyr. 
Ila7idw6rterb. 281) derives it from tlm Assyr. hamhaffU^, the 
name of some garden plant. The LXX form pre¬ 

supposes the pronunciation p^p^n, or p?p5n, with the double 
b resolved into mb (cf. Kftnijj:, hehrgeb, ii. 473), and tho final 
1c of the last syllable assimilated to the final m of the first 
syllable (cf. 'auklt^evK). 

f 'Die title, * the prophet,' is applied in the superscriptions of 
their books to none of the other canonical prophets except 
Hag^n-i and Zechariah. It is, however, very common in the 
historical books when a prophet is mentioned (as 2 K 142*^ 192); 
and it Is also appended very often to Jeremiah’s name in certain 
sections of his book (202 28®- etc.). 


his god.* But the answer raises only a fresh 
difficulty in the prophet’s mind; as he contem¬ 
plates the Clialdteans, and thinks of their rapacity, 
their inhumanity, their savag^e and contemptuous 
treatment of the nations falling into their hands, 
the thought forces itself upon him, Can this be 
God’s method of rectifying injustice ? if lie has 
‘ordained’ the power or the Chaldieans ‘for judg¬ 
ment,’ can it be part of His pure and holy pur¬ 
pose that they should to such a degree exceed tho 
terms of their commission, and trample recklessly 
and indiscriminately upon all the nations of the 
known world ? Is not tliis tho prevalence of wrong 
upon a larger scale ? In 2^‘* Habakkuk places him¬ 
self in imagination upon his prophetic watch-tower 
(cf. Is 21®), and ‘looks out’ to see what answer 
the Almighty will vouchsafe to his ‘complaint,’ 
or impeachment of the justice of God’s government 
of the world. J"’8 answer, the significance of 
which is betokened by tho terms in which it is 
introduced—it is to be written, namely, on tablets, 
that all may read it easily—is this: The soul of 
tJie Chaldcean is elated with pride: hut the righteous 
shall live by his faithfulness * The answer ex¬ 
presses a moral distinction; and the distinction 
carries with it the difFerciit destinies of the Clial- 
diean and of the righteous, — destruction (it is 
implied), sooner or later, for the one, and life for 
the other. After dwelling for a moment more 
particularly—in a verso (v.®), of which the lirst 
words are nesperately corrupt—upon the ambitious 
aims of the Chalduians, the prophet develops at 
length tho ruin destined in tlie end to overtake 
him, in the form of a taunting poem (Vyo), which 
he imagines, with dramatic vividness and pro¬ 
priety, to bo pronounced against him by the 
nations whom he has outraged. Tho * 7^/7 consists 
of live ‘woes’ (cf. Is 5®'’^')> denouncing in succession 
tiie insatiable lust of conquest displayed by the 
Chaldajans, the suicidal policy pursued by them 
in est ablishing their dominion, the dishonesty and 
cruelty by which the maraificenco of their cities 
Avas maintained, their wild and barbarous triumph 
over tho nations which fell under their sway, their 
irrational idolatry (vv.®’^®). At the close of the last 
‘woe,’ the prophet passes by contrast from the 
contemplation of the dumb and helpless idol to 
the thought of tho living God, enthroned in His 
heavenly palace, before whom the earth must hold 
reverential silence (v.*®). 

Ch. 3 is very diU’erent in character from chs. 1. 2. 
Though called in the title a ‘prayer,’ the prayer, 
strictly so called, is limited to v.'-^, the mam part 
of tho chaj)ter consisting of a lyric ode, of re¬ 
markable sublimity and poetic force, in which the 
prophet develops the thought of J" coming to judg¬ 
ment, and executing vengeance on His pcople^a 
foes. Tho prayer is tliat J" would ‘revive’ His 
‘Avork in the midst of years,’ i.e. reiiOAv or repeat, 
ill tlie midst of the centuries that have passed 
since the exodus, the great ‘Avork’ (Ps 44^) of 
deliverance Avrought by Him of old. Tlie ode 
Avliich follows is the amjilification of the thought 
thus expressed. The prophet pictures a theophany 
(vv.*’*®) in Avhich J" appears for the deliverance of 
His people and tho discomfiture of His foes. The 
theophany is manifestly delineated in colours sug¬ 
gested by the thought of the exodus, and in part 
(as V.®) even borrowed from old poetic descriptions 
of it. The tenses (as sometimes is the case in 

* Not faith ; but moral steadfastness and integrity ; see the 
use of in 2 K 1216 (i®) 22?, Jer 6l 93(2), Vt I 222 2820 . 
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Hebrew poetry) are aiubi<;uous; and it may be 
doubtful whether in the poet is describing, 

in ideal colours, the past wliicli he desires to see 
renewed, or the renewed work itself, which his 
imagination pictures as resembling the past. In 
either case, he describes (vv.®*'^) J" as approaching 
from His ancient seat in Edora (Paran, ci. Dt W; 
Teman [in N.W. Edom], cf. Seir and Edom, Jg 5**); 
tlie light of His appearing illumines the heavens ; 
the earth quakes, and nations llee in consterna¬ 
tion. In the poet asks, Wliat is the piir]>ose 

of J'"b manifestation? Is He wroth with seas or 
rivers that He thus comes forth, causing the moun¬ 
tains to tremble, the sea to toss and roar, the sun 
and moon to hide themselves in terror? No; He 
comes forth for the salvation of His people, to 
annihilate those who sought to scatter it, and who 
delighted in the prospect of being able to ruin the 
people of God (vv.^^*^*). The description of the theo- 
j)hany ended, the poet, sneaking in the peoi)le’.s 
name, reverts to the thought of v.^. Tlie prospect 
of J'"8 manifestation cannot bo contemplated with¬ 
out alarm, even by Israel; the poet’s heart pal¬ 
pitates with fear is very obscure, ana in 

parts evidently corrupt); on the other hand, even 
when scarcity and barrenness prevail in the land, 
ho still cherishes a calm and joyous contidence in 
his God, who, he is jiersuaded, will yet ensure His 
neople’s salvation, and equip them (v.^^*) with fresh 
life and strength. 

Date of the Book. —It is clear from internal 
evidence that H. prophesied towards the beginning 
of the Chaldiean suiu’cmacy ; but the precise date 
of his prophecy is dillicult to tix. It depends in 
fact, at least in part, upon the answer given to a 
dillicult question connected with ch. 1, which must 
therefore be considered first. The explanation of 
this clianter adopted above is the usual one; but 
it must ue admitted that there are dilliculties con¬ 
nected with it, and that it has failed to satisfy 
many recent scholars. In the lirst place, whereas 
the establishment of the [)Ower of the Chaldu^ans 
appears, in P (where it is represented as incred¬ 
ible to those who hear of it) and in I® (whore the 
phrase used is ‘ Behold, I am raising un ’), to lie in 
the future; elsewhere, and esiieciaily in 
28 a. 10 .17^ prophet describes their treatment of 
conquered nations, and reflects upon the moral 
problems to which this gave rise, in a maimer 
whicli seems to imply that he and his countijmen 
were perfectly familiar with it. Secondly, if P-** 
be the prophet’s complaint res}»ecting the injustice 
prevalent in Israel itself, which (l®'^^) is to be 
avenged by the Chaldmans, how can he consistently 
complain of the Chaldmans’ treatment of liis 
people, and pronounce judgment upon them on 
account of it? Tliirdly, the subject of the com¬ 
plaint in 2^ is naturally, it is urged, the same as 
that of P'® ; whereas, in the explauation adopted 
above, it is different. Fourthly, the * wicked ’ and 
the ‘righteous’ in P® are naturally the same, 
respectively, as the ‘ wicked ’ and the ‘ righteous ’ 
in P ; whereas, upon the same explanation, they 
are ditlbrent (the wicked and the righteous in 
Isniel itself in P, tlie Chahbeans and Israel in 1^®). 
Upon those grounds it was argued by Giesebrecht 
{Beitrage zvr Jesaiakritik, IStHi, p. 197 f.) that the 
true sequel to was 1^^; that 1®'^^ (announcing 
Uio admint of the Chahbeans) was a comjdete, 
independent prophecy, written hi'J'ore the rest of 
clis. 1-2, and not now in its original place, and that 
P'^ describes the tyranny of the Chaldwans (v.®^), 
and its consequences as shown in the relaxation 
of law and lehgion (yv.»^- ®*) in Judah. Wellhausen 
and Nowack (in their Commentaries) agree. It is 
true, 1®*^^ does seem to presuppose a difrereut 
historical situation from and, with I*'** (as 

ordinarily understood), may well have been W'ritten 


down by H. at an earlier date; the lyjok as a 
whole, as Kirkpatrick observes {Doctrine of tJie 
Prophets^ 268), ‘ is the fruit of religious reflection ; 
it exhibits the communing and questioning of the 
prophet’s soul with Goa,’ which doubtless was 
‘ spread over some considerable time,’ and presents 
conclusions which were no doubt reached only 
aHer ‘ a prolonged mental struggle.’ Hence there 
is nothing unreasonable in the supjiosition that 
li-ii reflects the impression left unon the prophet’s 
mind when lie first thought of the Chaldmans as 
the instrument appointed for the punishment of 
Judah’s sin, and tnat expresses the perplexity 
which he became conscious of afterwards, when 
the character of the Chalda^ans had become more 
fully known to him. For the other inferences 
mentioned above there does not seem to be a 
sufficient foundation. The explanation which 
refers P*^ to the tyranny of the Clialdseans, and its 
effects in Judah, is unnatural and forced. Nor is 
there any intrinsic reason why ‘ righteous ’ and 
* wicked ^should refer to the same persons, respec¬ 
tively, in P and P®; tliat would bo necessary only 
if it were the case that the prophet had the same 
individuals in view in the two passages—which is 
just what here has to be shown, even if the terms 
of P‘® are not opposed to it. 

A very oritfinal view of cha. 1-2 has been propounded by 
Biidde {Stud. u. Krit. 1893, p. 883tf.; Expositor, May 1805, p. 
37211.). Accordinjf to UiLs scholar 12-4.12 17 referb not to the 
Chaldioansbuttothe P stood originally after 2^ 

as a des<‘.ription of the power (the Chaldioans) which would 
shortly brin^f the rule of the Assyrians to an end, and 28-20 jfives 
expression to the Joy with which the nations would greet their 
fall. In the original prophecy the Chaldwans thus appeared aa 
the liberators of Israel from the yoke of Assyria • but events so 
cruelly belied the rdle thus given to them, that it was believed 
incredible that a prophet could ever have ascribed it to them ; 
accordingly a later editor transferred to Its present place, 
adding l5 as an introductory verse, and by the transposition so 
altering the original sense of the prophecy that ll2-n could 
now be read only os referring to the Chaldcraus, who thus, from 
being the power destroying the Assyrians, became the power to 
be destroyed. The explanation is ingenious ; hut of a kind that 
could be deemed probable only if it rested upon exceptionally 
strong grounds, which, however, in the present instance, cannot 
be said to bo the case ; cf. more fully Davidson, pp. 60-66. 

The mo.Mt probable date for the jprophetsy of H. 
is shortly before B.C. 600—1®'“, if the view adopted 
above bo correct, being written somewhat earlier 
than the rest of the prophecy. Nabopolassar 
had made Babylon the seat of an independent 
monarchy in 625 ; in 607, with the help (as recently 
discovered inscriptions inform us *) of tlie Umman- 
manda, Nineveh had been destroyeil; in 604, 
Nabopolassar’s son, Nebuchadrezzar, had inflicted 
a defeat upon Pharaoli - necho at Carcliemish 
(Jer 46®), the natural result of which, as Jeremiah 
at once saw (ch. 25, etc.), could only be that the 
M'liole of AVestern Asia would fall into the bands 
of tho Chaldmans. The Chaldieans invaded Judah 
for the lirst time in 601 or 600 (2 K 24^). Our 
knowledge of the jirogress of the Chaldiean arms, 
and of the ellccts which the news of it produced in 
Judah, is not minute enough to enable us to fix 
dates with precision; butwhue l®*“may belong to the 
earlier or middle ]>art of tho period wliich has been 
here referred to, when (v.®) tho power of the Chaldrn- 
ans was being consolidated, but (v.®) the formidable 
character which it would ere long (‘ in your days ’) 
attain was still not realized in Judah, the famili¬ 
arity shown in such passages as 2®^* “ etc. 

with their treatment of subject nations, and the 
reflections which their threatened interference in 
Judah arouses in the prophet’s mind, point to the 
close of the same period as that to which the main 
part of the prophecy belongs. 

Critical Questions connected with the 
Book. — Those connected with cb. 1 have been 
sulficiently discussed above ; it remains to consider 
* See Davidson, p. 137 f., with the referenott. 
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those arising in connexion vith ch. 2 and ch. 3. 
As regards ch. 2, Stado {ZATW^ 1884, p. 154 ff.) 
and Kiicnen {Einl. § 76. 4-7 ; 77. 9) argue that the 
‘Woes’ in are partly unsuitable if supposed 

to be addressed to the Chaldfean king, and partly, 
especially in that they consist largely of 

citations and reminiscences of other passages, in¬ 
cluding some late ones {e.q. v.’- from Mic 3“*; v.** 
from Jer 51*^; v.'* from Is IP; cf. also with 
Jer 25^®^-, and with Is 44°^* 46®'*, Jer 10*“^®), 

and hence they infer that the original close of H.’s 
prophecy, 2®^ ®, was expanded in the post-exilic age 
by the addition of a scries of Woes, directed against 
‘some heatlien or heathenly-disposed enemy of the 
congregation,’ or Kuerien) the heathen 

generally. It is difficult to think that the ground.s 
for this conclusion are sufficient. Though some of 
the i)assages referred to may not suit the Chal- 
da^an there is no adequate reason for holding 
them inapplicable to the pcrsoiiilied Chaldaain 
nation; wliile as regards vv. H. may naturally 
himself have quoted Isaiah and Micah : v.'® may | 
well be the original of Jer 51''® (especially when the ! 
very dependent character of the prophecy in Jer 
60--5P® IS borne in mind), and there is nothing to 
prevent being a satire on the vanities of 

idolatry, quite independent of II Is or Jer 10. 
Budde {l.c. p. 391 f.) sees no ground for questioning 
yv.ii 2 ]. 8 - 11 .15-17. Wellhauseii (n. 164) con.sidcrs it 
indubitable that the whole of is directed 

against the Chafibnean (though ho thinks that 
yy 8b. i 7 b^ where they stand, are unsuitable, and that 
yy ia-14.16-17 contain indication.^ of belonging to a 
later age than that of H.); Nowack questions only i 
yy 8b. 12-14. i7i>-ao^ further, Davidson, [ip. 56-58. 

Whether the ode in ch. 3 is really the >vork of 
II. may be more doubtful. The title and the 
musical notes (vv.®*®-lyj^ tiyth ressembling closely 
those in the Psalter, suggest the inference that it 
was excerpted from a liturgical collection, and 
placed here by a compiler (Kuenen, § 76. 8 ; Oheyne, 
Origin of the Psalter^ p. 157 ; Wellh. ; Nowack ; 
and others). The same .scholars (following Stadc, 
l,c. p. 157 f.) argue further that the ode was origin¬ 
ally an indmiendent poem, unconnected with the 
prophecy of H. : to the circumstances of II.’s age, 
so deafly reflected in chs. 1-2, there are here 
no allusions; the community is the speaker 
^yy 14.18. i»^ and no doubt also in vv.^*^®); ittrmsts 
that J" will interfere in its behalf; but the de.scrip- 
tion of the foe (vv.^®* is quite general, there are 
no features pointing specifically to the Chalda^ans; 
and the compari.son to a murderer delighting ‘ to 
devour the afflicted in a secret place ’ (cf. Ps 10®* •) 
suggests attacks made insidiously against the 
theocracy, rather tlian the open warfare of the 
ChaUheans ; while, at least in the calamities 
referred to (failure of crops and flocks) are alto¬ 
gether different from those which were the burden 
of Ilab 1-2. Conversely, the promi.se in 2^, which 
is the prophet’s con.solation, does not at all suggest 
a theophany as its complement; and whereas in 
2’^^' the Chaldmans are overthrown by the natural 
retribution which overtakes a despot, when his 
power has become eftete, the foe, in ch. 3, is over¬ 
thrown by the direct interposition of J". It is 
true the calamities mentioned in 3*^ might, in 
the abstract, be regarded as results of the Chaldamn 
Invasion of Judah ; but, as David.son remarks, ‘the 
ver.se does not .sugge.st a condition of scarcity and 
barrenness arising from ’ such a cause, ‘ but rather 
one due to the incidence of severe natural calami¬ 
ties ’; and had the poet been writing under the 
pressure of a hostile invasion, the invasion itself 
would naturally have been expected to form the 
prominenbfeature in this picture, rather than the 
misfortunes follow'ing in its train. So, again, it is 
no doubt true that the downfall of the Chaldsean, 


though brought about (ch. 2) by natural causes, 
might in ch. 3 be represented as the re.suIt of J"’b 
interposition (cf. Is 13); hut even after making 
every allowance for the fact that chs. 1-2 are only 
elevated prose, w-hilo ch. 3 is w'rittcn in a lyric 
strain, it reinain.s that the thoughts most char¬ 
acteristic of chs. 1-2 arc not developed further in 
ch. 3, but replaced by diflerent ones. Kirkpatrick 
(Smith’s s.v.t Doctriyie of the Prophets^ p. 
276-283) seeks to show that the ode in ch. 3 forms 
an integral element in the prophet’s book ; but 
his ar^ments show, not so much that it is 
natural or necessary, as that it is possible so to 
explain it; the destined fall of the Ohakhean 
tyrant is sufficiently declared in 2®'*®, and ch. 3 is 
not needed to render the announcement more ex¬ 
plicit. Nor again, though 2^® would lead on 
naturally to the theophany in ch. 3, can it he said, 
in view of the contrast to vv.^®- which the verse 
expresse.s, to require it, or to he incomplete w ithout 
it. Weill), (p. 1G6) insists strongly tliat vv.^^*^® is 
not the original close of the poem, and that it 
cannot be used for determining the real aim of vv.^‘^*. 
If vv.^7*^® might be regarded as an appendix 
attached to vv.^*^® by a later liand, one ground 
for doubting II.’s authorship of the latter w'ould 
be certainly removed. There w'ould remain the 
other diflerences bctw'een 3^’^® and chs. 1-2, alluded 
to above; it i.s also felt by many to be doubtful 
whether the nation — w*hicn seems to be what is 
intended by the term—w ould, in the age of H., be 
dc.scribed as J"’8 ‘anointed’ (3^®), and whether this 
usage does not prc.suppo.se a period in which the 
attributes and jiosition belonging originally to 
David and his descendants w’ere transferred to the 
people (cf. David.son’s note). On the whole, W’hile 
reluctant to conclude that the ode of ch. 3 is not 
the work of 11., and while readily allowing that 
the reasons adduced do not demonstrate that it is 
not his, the present writer must owm that it con¬ 
tains features which seem to him to make it 
diflicult to alfirm his authorship confidtntly. 

Teaching of the Book. —Theologically, the 
diflerent point of view^ of H. as compared with 
Jeremiah is observable. Jeremiah is so deeply 
impre.s.sed by the spectacle of his people’s sin, 
that he regards the Chaldfeans almost exclusively 
ns the instruments of judgment; their destruction 
is seen by him only in tne distant future, and is 
viewed rather as involved in God’s purpose to 
restore His people, than as a retribution for their 
own tyranny and excesses. H., on the other hand, 
though not unmindful of Judah’s faults (l®’^), is 
engrossed chiefly by the thought of the cruelties and 
inhumanities of the oppressor; it is these W'hich, 
in his eyes, call for judgment, and the outraged 
nations of the earth execute it upon their tyrant. 
Further, 11. is conscious of a problem, a moral 
I diificulty, wdiich is not the case with Jeremiah. 

I The wToijg-doiii" of the Chaldscans is more un¬ 
bearable than the evil it W'as meant to punish ; 
hence their continued successes seem to the prophet 
to he inconsi.stent wdth J"’s righteoasness, and it 
is the existence of this inconsistency w'hich forms 
the motive of his book. Thus while Jeremiah 
bewailed the sins and coming misfortunes of his 
people, for tlieir ow’ii sake, II. brooded over the 
moral problems w hich the contemplation of them 
raised in his mind. The age, w'e may be sure, was 
to all the faithful servants of God one of trial 
i and perplexity; but, in virtue of their different 
I temperaments and mental habits, the two contem- 
1 porary prophets were impressed by different aspects 
j of it. 

I The central and distinctive teaching of the book 

I * Jeremiah, it is true, Is vexed by the problem of the pros- 
I perit^y of the wicked (12i-«), but only In so far as it is sxemplified 
^ by his own personal opponents. 
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lies in the declaration of 2^; and, as indicated 
above, the true senBO of this is, that while the 
wild excesses of the tyrant carry in them the germ 
of certain ruin, tlie ‘faithfulness* of tlie righteous 
(not his faith) will be to him a principle of life. It 
is evident that this declaration is no solution of 
the moral anomaly which the ^irophet discerns. 
The Chahhean might indeed, in virtue of his very 
nature, be doomed ultimately to perish, hut his 
empire survived for 70 years ; and ine.anwhile H.’s 
compatriots, so far from abiding in peace and 
security, exiierienced the indescribable hardships 
of siege and exile. But ‘live’ is here used in 
the full and pregnant sense which it sometimes has 
in the OT {c.g, Kzk 18), of living in the light and 
consciousness of the divine favour ; and what II. 
thus promis(!s is not mere material prosperity, but 
the moral security—of course often not unaccom- 

aided by material benefits—which righteousness 

rings with it even in the midst of external cala¬ 
mities (cf. Is ft-nd the sense of divine 

approval which even then does not desert it. It is 
enough for the prophet if he can mitigate the 
dilliculty which presse<l upon him, as it pressed no 
doubt upon many of his contemporaries, byrecalling 
to them these two truths of God’s providence, the 
doom which, at least ultimately, overtakes the 
tyrant, and the moral security enjoyed by the 
righteous. 

With regard to the use made of 2^ in the NT, 
‘another man,’ writes Wellhauson quaintly, ‘has 
made the antithesis in this verse famous, by breath¬ 
ing into it another spirit.’ Its second clause is 
quoted, namely, twice by St, I’aul (Ko P’, Gal 3^*; 
cf. also Tie lU^), in the sense, ‘The just shall live 
by faith* in sup[»ort of his doctrine of justilication 
by faith. This sense, whether it was intended or 
not by the LXX translators, whose version the 
apostle used, was at any rate one which the Greek 
word used by them permittcil; and it was accord¬ 
ingly adopted by 8t. Paul in his argument. But 
it is not the sense belonging to the Heb. npca.* 
The NT gives us hero what is in reality a develop^ 
rtmit of the prophet’s thought. I’he apostle, 
familiar with the verse as it read in the LXX 
version, amplifies and spiritualizes the words of 
II., interpreting tliem in a sense which does not 
properly belong to them, but whicb, as it was 
suggested, or pennitteil, by the Greek, fitted them 
in that form for use in his argument.t 

LiTiiUAiiY AND Textual Chakactkuistics.— 
The literaru power of H. is comsiderable. Though 
his book is a brief one, it is full of force; his 
des(U’iptions are gra[)hic and powerful; thought 
and expression are alike poetic; he is still a 
master of Gie old classical style, terse, narallel- 
istic, and pregnant; there is no trace of tlie often 
prosaic diiruyencss which manifests itself in the 
writings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. And if ch. 3 
be his, he is, moreover, a lyric poet of high order; 
the grand imagery and rhythmic flow of this ode 
will bear comparison with some of the finest pro¬ 
ductions of the Hebrew muse. 

The text of II. is manifestly, in many places, 
more or less corrnjit,—in some places, unfortun¬ 
ately, even beyond hoiie of restoration. 

Legends Kiii.ATiNci 'ro 11 ahakkuk.— Although, 
as said above, the propliel’s personal life is in the 
OT a blank, Jewish hagtjaddh found much to tell 
of him,—often, indeed, in defiance of chronology 
and historical probability. Thus, according to 

• A word expressing: the idea of stead/aalnesn or faithfulness^ 
might, no doviot, if limited to a relation towards a particular 
person, pass readily into that of fidelity, or loyalty, towards 
him } ana this, ajjain, niijfht ])ass on into that of Itelief, or fait/i, 
in him; but tiiere is no c\idence that this lleh. word passed 
actually throu;^h these possible changes of meaiiitiff. 

f Comp, similar instances of enlarged nieaninus in Ro W 
1018.», Eph 48 etc. 


one legend,—based, no doubt, upon a connexion 
fancifully establislied between the command, ‘ Go, 
set a watchman,’ in Is 21** and the words of Hab 2' 
‘ I will stand upon my watch,’—II. was supposed 
to have been the sentinel set by Isaiah to watch 
for the fall of Babylon ! Some or the later Kabbis, 
connecting his name with the words in 2 K 4^® 
‘ Thou sbalt embrace a son,’ imagined him even 
to be tlic son of tlie Shunaniinite woman, whom 
Elisha restored to life. In the LXX text of Bel 
and the Dragon, as given in the Cod. Cliisianus 
(Swete, vol. iii. pp. xii, 586), this story is prefaced 
by the words is irpoifiTjTcias 'Ap^aKoufi vlou Tt/ctou, 

Trjs (fwXijs Aevl, sliowiiig both tliat this story was 
taken from an apocryphal work attributed to 
Ilabakkuk, and also that the proplict was de¬ 
scribed in it as tlie son of Jesus (Joshua, or 
Jeshua), and of the tribe of Levi. What authority 
there may have been for the statement tliat bis 
father was 'J-naous, wo do not know: the descrip¬ 
tion of liim as belonging to the tribe of Levi niay 
lie merely an inference from the expression in 3^ , 
quoted above.* According to the ‘Lives’ of the 
prophets, which, iu two recensions, are attributed 
respectively to Dorotheus (in the Citron. Fasch.y 
under 01. 70, cd. Dind. 1832, i. 282) and Epiphanius 
{Opp. 1622 or 1682, ii. 247 f.), be was of the tribe 
of Simeon, dypoO BijOi roO Xdp (Epipli. dypoO 
ByjOi-oxrjp), wliich Delitzscli thinks may be the 
Bait/^axapia where Antioch us Eupator defeated 
Judas Maccabams (1 Mac —tliough this was 

not in Simeon, but in Judah, 70 stadia from Beth- 
zur (.Tos. A7d. Xll. ix. 4), and the modern Beit- 
Sakariyeh, about 10 miles S.W. of Jerusalem 
(Kob. FJIF iii. 284). I’he same writers relate 
further, that when Nebuchadrezzar advanced 
against Jerusalem 11. fled to Ostrakine (now 
Straki), a city on the Egyptian coast, 26 miles 
from the lUiinoconira, but that, after the Chal- 
da*ans bad withdrawn, be returned to his own 
lands, where he died and was buried, two years 
before the return of the Jews from Babylon (B.c. 
538). Eusebius states in one place [Ononi. ‘216, 68) 
that bis tomb was shown at Gabatha (Gibeali), 
elsewhere (256, 3; 270, 35), that it was shown at 
Echelali or Keeila (Keibili),—12 and 18 miles, re¬ 
spectively, S.W. of Jerusalem ; and, according to 
Sozomcn {UK vii. 20), the site of his grave, at or 
near Keilah, was revealed in a dream to Zebenuus, 
bishop of Eleutlieropolis. In the Middle Ages, 
however, it was said by Jewisli writers that H. 
was buried at l,Iukkok (Jos 10^^), in the tribe 
of Naphtali, a little N.E. of Tabor. The most 
widely difliiscd tradition about II. is that found 
in Bel and the Dragon according to wliich H., 
Avbile carrying pottage to his reapers, was suddenly 
directed by an angel to carry it to Daniel, Avho 
bad been cast a second time, by Cyrus^ into the 
lions’ den in Babylon : ujion protesting that he 
had never seen Babylon, and did not know wdicre 
the dcii ANas, he was lifted up miraculously by a 
lock of his hair (cf. Ezk 8^) and carried through 
the air to 1 la by Ion ; having there provided Daniel 
with his rcjiast, he was immediately taken back 
by the angel to his own place. Later Jewish 
writers, and many of the Fathers, allude to the 
same legend.t 

* Thoujjh, as Keil observes, it could, at least, not be derived 
from the LXX ; for that does not express the jiron. my. 

t See further, on tlio letjends referred to a])ove, the referencea 
and discussion in Delitzach, De JJab. J^roph. vita atgiie cetate 
(Grimae, 1S44), pp. 12-62. The story of Bel and the Dragfon 
quoted (ib. p. 32 f.) by Raymundus Martini (o. 1260) in a form 
agrreeing substantially with that of the Hvriac version, from a 
Midrash called by him the Bereshith liaboah (not the Midrash 
prenerally known by that name), the authenticity of which has 
been doubted (see ib, p. 34), has been found recently in nearly 
the same form in a MS published by Neubauer, in which it is 
statcil to be excei'pted from the Midrash Jiabbah de Hahbah 
{The Book qf Tohit, 1878, pp. viii, xiv, xci-ii, 31>-43; cf. the 
Speaker’s Comm, to the Apocr. ii. 344 f.X 
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LmRATURH. — Delitzsch, Der Propk. Jlab, ausgelegt, 1843 
(very full); Ewald, Propheten (HI. 27fT. in the tr.); llitzig, 
Kell, Pusey, Orelli, Wellhausen, Nowack, and G. A. Smith in 
their Comm, on the Minor Propheht ; A. B. Davidson (In the 
Camb. Bible for Schools) ; F. W, Farrar In the Minor Prophets 
(‘ Men of the Bible ’); A. F. Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Pro¬ 
phets ; and the arts, quoted above. S. R. DkIVER. 

HABAZZINIAH — The CTandfathcr of 

Jaazaniah, one of the Keehabites \^io were put to 
the proof by the prophet Jeremiah (Jcr 35^). 

HABERGEON shiryah), Job 41^®.—Obsolete 
expression (dim. of ‘hauberk/ which is formed 
from Old Norse Jials neck, and berg an to cover) for 
* coat of mail’ {shiryan). In Ex 28*^ 39^ the liigh 
priest’s robe is compared to a habergeon (lleb. 
K-inn tahrd') in that it was strengthened round the 
collar, ‘ that it should not rend.’ 

\V. E. Barnes. 

HABOR (*i’>3ri; A'Aj3c6p,R*Aj9t6pand’A/3ta»p, i/aftor), 
still called Khahour, Strabo (xvii. § 27) and Pro¬ 
copius {BeM. Pers. ii. .5) call it Ahorrhas {'AB6^Jjai), 
Isidore of Charax (p. 248) Aburas {’A^o6f)as),ZoHinms 
(iii. 12) A boras (’A/^copas), Pliny Chahoras^ Ptolemy 
(v. 18) Chaboras (Xa/Swpas). According to the Bible 
(2 K 17* 18^\ 1 Ch 5-®), it Hows through Gozan. The 
Habor is an iinnortant tributary of the Euphrate.s, 
rising in Mens Masius (now culled Karej JJagh)^ to 
the N. of the celebrated city lids el-Ain (Kesaina), 
and flowing S.S.W., through a circuitous channel 
with fertile banks, into the Euphrates at Karkeseea 
= Abou-p.sora (Layard), after a cour.so, to a great 
extent navigable, of nearly 200 miles. Sir 11. 
Layard, standing on the conical hill of Koukab 
(about lat. 30® 20' long. 41°), saw the main stream 
running from the N. W. and receiving (on the N.) 
the waters of the INlygdonius (Jerujcr), which 
entered it after passing Nisibis and other cities. 
Both banks are covered with mounds, doubtless 
remains of Assyrian cities. The name of the 
Habor is found in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

Tiglath-nilcser I. (about B.C. 1120) boasts of 1 
having killed ten mighty elephants in the land of 
Haran and ‘ on the banks of the Habor.’ Assur- 
na^ir-apli (B.C. 885-860) crossed the Tigris, con¬ 
quered the district of the yarmiS (or (far-rit or 
^ariit)f then marched to the Euphrates after 
subjugating the district around the mouth of the 
Habor {pidte Sa ndr JJahur^ ‘ the mouths of the 
river Ilabor,* from which it would seem that the 
river flowed into the Euphrates through several 
outlets). According to 2 K 17* 18^^ and 1 Ch 6^ it 
was to the banks of this river that Shalmaneser 
and Sargon transported the exiled Israelites. It 
is now well known that this river has nothing to 
do with the ‘Chebar’ of Ezekiel (1* etc.). The 
name Habor is perhaps of non-Semitic origin, and 
may mean ‘ fisn-river ’ {ga ‘ fish * + bur ‘ river,’ 
Frd. Delitzsch). I. A. PINCHES. 

HACALIAH (.T^3n,X€Xk(e)((£, XcXx-ids (Luc.),'AxaXi(£ 
A«, 'AxeXid (100, Neh H 10‘, AV Hachaliah).— The 
father of Nehemiah. The meaning of the name is 
doubtful; Wellhausen would read it as Hakkdlojah 
* wait for J" ’; cf. Is 8^"^ 64*. 

H. A. White. 

HACHILAH (n^'?q ‘dark’).—A hiding-place’of 
David which was discovered to Saul by the 
Ziphites, 1 S 23^® 26^'*. It was a hill (nyaa) in S. 
Judah, on the edge of the wilderness of Ziph; 
lying on the ‘ right ’ {i.e. to the south) of the desert 
{yesMm6n)f according to the first of the above 
passages, or, according to the second, ‘before’ 
('}?“‘?U) the desert. It may be the hill Dahr el-Mld^ 
N. of Wady el-W’ar {PEF Mem, ii. 313; Buhl, 
OAF 97). Glaser {Skizze, ii. 326) would read 
Hachilah also in 1 S instead of Havilah (nj^uq), 

C. R. CONDEB. 
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HACHMONI, HACHMONITE _Both represent 

one and the same lleb. word but in 1 Cli 

27*^ the latter is translated as a pr. name, ‘ Jehiel 
the son of Hachmoni,’ whereas in 1 Ch IP^ Jasho- 
beam is called ‘ a Hachmonite.’ We should prob¬ 
ably render it in both cases as a gentilic name. 
In 2 S 23®, which is parallel to 1 Ch 1P\ wo have 
‘the Tahehemonite ^ which is probably a 

textual error for 'pDpnn. (Cf. IClosterm., Driver, 
Wellliausen, Biidde, Kittel, ad ll. cU., and see 
Adino, Jashobeam). J. A. Selbie, 

HADAD (Tiq, Tiq, *A5o5, 'A5ap).—1. Hadad was 
the supremo Baal or god of Syria (Macrob. Saturn. 

i. 23. 18). The Assyr. inscriptions, however, 
identify him with the air-god Kamman or Kimmon, 
and accordingly in Zee 12“ we find Hadad-Bimmon, 

‘ Hadad is Itimmon.’ But it is probable that 
Kimmon in certain parts of Syria represented the 
sun-god, and not, as in Assyria, the god of the 
atmosphere. Besides Adad or Hadad, tlie cuneiform 
texts give the abbreviated Dadii and Dadda as in 
use among the Syrians, and from certain Bab. 
contract-tablets it would appear that Ben-Hotlad, 

‘ the son of Hadad,’ was another Syrian deity, 
who, with his father Hadad and mother Atargatis 
(Athtar-’Athi), made up the usual Semitic trinity. 
In the religions of Asia Minor the place of Ben- 
Hadad is taken by A ttys, a name which may 
perhaps be the same as Hadad. 

2. (T]q) A son of Ishrnael (Gn 25^®= 1 Ch 1**, AY 
Hadar). The MT is supported by the LXX (XoSBdr^ 
XaXddy Xo55d5, Xopddv). The Samar. Pent, has 
iia, some MSS and the Pesh. have mn, Targ. Onk. 
has nn. 

3. A king of Edom, son of Bedad (perhaps for 
Bon-Dadi; Bu-Dadi is the name of the Can. 
governor of Yurza [now Yerzeh], S.W. of Taanach 
in the Tel ol-Amarna tablets). He came from the 
city of Avith, and ‘smote Midian in the field of 
Moab’ (Gn 36** = 1 Ch 1^). See further, Ilommel, 
AJIT, 221 f. 

4. Another king of Edom (1 Ch 1®^), whose name 
is miswritten Hadar in Gn 36*®. His capital city 
was Pau, See AHT 264. 

8. A member of the royal house of Edom (1 K 
liwflr.) escaped while ‘yet a little child’ 

from the massacre of his family by Joab after 
David’s conqiiest of Edom. He was carried first 
to Paran and then to Egypt, where tlie Pliaraoh 
received him hospitably, and assigned him lands 
and food. He married the Pharaoh’s sister-in-law, 
and his son Geniibath was brought up as an 
Egyptian prince. After the death of David and 
Joab, Hadad returned to Edom, and tliere worked 
* mischief ’ to Solomon. Edom, however, continued 
to be dependent on Judah, as we learn from 1 K 
i 9“ 2 K 3® 82*. A. H. Sayce. 

HADADEZER ‘Hadad is a help’ (2 S 

8®*^*, 1 K 112*), ^vrongly written Hadarezer in 2 S 
IQi*- ^®, 1 Ch 18*-®- 7- 8 lyle. i9. The name is the Heb. 
equivalent of the Aram. Hadadidri^ which is given 
in the Assyr. inscriptions as the name of the King 
of Damascus, who is called Ben-Hadad ll. in the 
OT. Bricks have been found in Babylonia stamped 
with the name of Hadad-nadinakh[6s] (Hadad- 
nadin-akhi) in Gr. and Aram, letters, which makes 
the reading of the divine name quite certain. 

Hadadezer was son of Rehob and king of Zobah 
(Assyr. Zubitfi), on the eastern frontier of Hamath. 
His dominions included Damascus in the south, 
and extended to the Euphrates in the north. He 
was defeated by David ‘ as he went to recover liis 
border (or rather the pillar which marked the 
limits of conquest) at the river Euphrates.* The 
Syrians of Damascus who thereupon came to his 
assistance were also defeated, and Damascus itself 
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was occupied by the Israelites. 'J'lie gilded shields 
of H. were sent to Jerusalem, and large quantities 
of bronze were obtained by David in the cities of 
Berothai and Tibhath (the Tubikhi of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets and the Egvp. geographical lists). 
Toi king of Hamath, who had been at war with 
H., now sent an embassy to congratulate the Isr. 
monarch on his victories. At a later date, when 
war had broken out between David and the 
Ammonites, H. despatched 20,000 footmen from 
Zobah and Beth-rehob to the help of the Ammon¬ 
ites, other troops being also tumished by the 
Syrian princes oi Maacali and Tob. The combined 
host, however, was annihilated by Joab, who pro¬ 
ceeded to overrun Ammon. II. now obtained the 
help of the Aramaeans on the eastern side of the 
Euphrates ; but the Syrian army, under the com¬ 
mand of Shobach (called Shophach 1 Ch 19^®), was 
utterly defeated by David at Helam, which is 
probably the Khalman of the Assyr. inscriptions, 
usually identilied with Aleppo. Josephus (Anl. 
VIT. vi. 3) transforms TIclam into a Syrian general, 
Khalaman, and tells us that Hadadezer, under the 
name of Hadad, was mentioned by Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus in his history of Damascu.s. The battle of 
Helam comj)letely broke the power of Zobah. 

A. H. Sayce. 

HADADRIMMON (I'lOT’’:]), mentioned in Zee 12'* 
along with the valley of Megiddon. It is commonly 
supposed to have been the place of national lamen¬ 
tation over the slaughter, by Necoh of Egypt (2 K 
23'^, 2 Ch 35*®'^), of Josiah, the last promising king 
of Judah. Ilitzig suggested {Commentar uher den 
Jesaja, 1833, on 17®) that tlie mourning was for 
Adonis, as in I’licrnicia; and he was followed by 
Movers, Kneucker, Leyrer, W. B. Smith, and 
Merx. Baudissin (in Studkn zur Sern. Eelig.- 
geschichtc)^ however, concludes to stand by tlie 
former position. LXX reads Koirerbs ^owvos, and 
the Vulg. Adndrcminon. Tlie usual identification 
is with Rummaneh^ a small village S. of Megiddo, 
and N.W. of Jenin (cf. G. A. Smith, Hist, Gcog, 
389, n. 2). 

TjTKRATuas.—Baudissin, Studim, etc. 206 fl.; Baethgen, 
lieitmgA z. sern. lielig.-geschichte, 75, 84, 256 (both these authors 
discuss fiilly the component elements of the word); Wellhauscn, 
Klein. Proph. 192 ; W. K. Smith, RS 392 n.; Schrader, COT on 
Zee 12 U ; Bredenkarap, Steiner, Orclli, and Nowack in their 
Comm, on Zee, ad loc. See also the separate articles, Hadad 
and Rimmon. IrA M. PRICE. 

HADAR, Gn 36»».— See Hadad 4. 

HADAR£ZER.>-See Hadadezer. 

HADASHAH (ly’nn).—A to^vn in the Shephelah 
of Judali, Jos 15®^ Its site is unknown. 

HADASSAH (np-iq ‘myrtle’).—The Jewish name 
of Esther (i.e. Pers. stdra, ‘star’). It occurs only 
in Est 2^. 

HADES CAedrj^y — The terra used in the 

LXX and NT for the abode of the departed, the 
unseen world into which men pass at death. It is 
a word of very frequent occurrence in the OT, of 
very rare occurrence in the NT. In the AV of the 
OT it is unhappily rendered by ‘ hell ’ (Dt 32“, 
2 S 22®, Ps 10'® 18'^ IIG^ 139®, ana often), ‘ the pit’ 
(Nil 163®- 83)^ 37 ^ 1 s 2®, Job 7® 

14'®, Ps 30® 49'‘‘-'® etc.). The original sense of the 
English word ‘ hell ’ appears to have been simply 
that of the hidden, unseen place, and in the general 
sense of the ‘ realm of the dead ’ it occurs in the 
statements of the Creeds on the article of Christ’s 
Descent to Hell, as well as in old English (‘The 
Harro>ying of Hell ’ in the Exeter Book; Chaucer, 
The Milleres Tale, v. 3572; Spenser, Son. 68). Its 
use in the AV, therefore, has been defended, e.g. 


by Bp. IIoDsloy, on the ground that ‘ in its primary 
and natural sense it signilies nothing more than 
the unseen and covered place’ {Sermons, ii. 20). 
But the English Revisers, recognizing the difficulty 
of disconnecting the word from its usual associa¬ 
tions, have disidaced ‘hell’ by ‘ Hades’ in the NT. 
In the OT they have adopted a less uniform practice. 
In the historical books tliey have left the rendering 
‘the grave’ or ‘the pit’ in the text, and have 
placed on the margin the note ‘Jleh. Shcol,* to 
‘indicate that it does not signify the place of 
burial,’ as they explain in their ibeface. In the 
poetical books they usually give Shcol in the text, 
and put ‘ the grave’ in the margin. In Is 14 they 
retain ‘hell’ m the text and give * SheoV in the 
margin, on the ground that in that paragraph the 
word * hell * has ‘ more of its usual sense, and is less 
liable to be misunderstood,* while ‘ any change in 
so familiar a passage which was not distinctly an 
improvement would bo a decided loss.’ The Ameri¬ 
can Revisers, however, have followecl the more con¬ 
sistent course of giving ‘ Shcol ’ in the text of the 
OT, and dispensing >vith the variant renderings 
‘ the grave,’ ‘ the pit,’ ‘ hell ’; as ‘ Hades’ is given 
by both English ami American Revisers in tlie text 
of the NT. (See also the article on Hell.) 

The word Hades is a familiar term in classical 
Greek. It is usually supposed to be derived from 
a privative and ibelv, xnacrc, ‘ see,’ and hence it is 
rendered Nelucus by Hermann. This etymology 
is thought to bo rendered extremely doubtful by 
the presence of the aspiration, and so Voss {Hymn 
Dcm. 348) would derive the w-ord from hbui, in 
the sense of toXvSIkttjx, der Umfasser, the ‘ all- 
receiving,’ ‘all-devouring.’ Though the Attic 
form, however, was *Aidr]s, the more ancient 
form, as generally in Homer, was’Af$7?5, -ao and -ew, 
which form, except in the Epic genitive 
occurs also in the Tragic poets. So in Milton {FL 
ii. 963, 964)— 

* and by them stood 

Orcus and Ados, and the dreaded name 

Of Demogortfon.’ 

In Homer, the word (also in the form ’At5w»'ei5s 
there, in Hesiod, and, though rarely, in the 
Tragedians) occurs only as a proper name, the 
name of the god of the nether world, Pluto; in 
Hesiod {Th. 455), the sun of Kronos and Rhcia, and 
older brother of Zeus. Hence, in Homer, the 
forms els ’Atdao, dv ^Atdao with or without ddyovs, 
ddfjLois, in the sense of ‘ into ’ or ‘ in the lower world ’; 
in Attic the forms tv and ds''Ai5ov; and in the NT 
the tv of the TR, and the later MSS in Ac 2'^' 
displaced by the els of the RV and the older 
MSS. Later the word became an appellative, de¬ 
noting the underworld itself, the habitation of the 
dead, corresponding to the Latin Orcus, Inferi, 
infernum, inferna. 

In the LXX and the OT Apocr, the word repre¬ 
sents the Heb. and sometimes other Heb. 

terms, as (Is 14'® 38'®), (Ps 93 [94]'’ 113'® 
[115'’J), mo (Pr 14''^ 16‘^, Is 28'®), mo (Job 33--^), mo^;^ 
(Job 38'’). These latter, however, are only occa¬ 
sional occurrences. In tlie vast majority of cases 
(some 69 in the canonical books alone, and often in 
the Apocr.) ‘ Hades’ is the equivalent of and 
it carries with it the sense which that term lias as 
a designation of the world beyond the grave. 

The conceptions formed of that world by dillerent 
peoples have been very various. They nave been 
largely aflected by racial, geographical, and climatic 
circumstances, and have not been altogether con¬ 
stant in the history of the beliefs of the progressive 
peoples. By far the more prevalent, however, has 
been the idea that would most naturally occur to 
men as they looked down into the grave which hid 
their departed kinsfolk from their gaze—that of 
an underworld, the opposite in all respects of the 
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open, visible, sunlit world of activity. In various 
forms this general conception has held the mind of 
races as different as the lusty Teutonic tribes, the 
Zulus of Africa, the savages of North and South 
America, the Samoan islanders, the Asiatic Karens, 
the Italmen of Kamschatka, the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, the Greeks and Ko- 
mans. It was also the p^ular conception of the 
ancient Hebrews, and the Hebrew form of the idea 
had special affinity with that of the Babylonians 
and Greeks. In the OT, therefore, hades ex- 
resses the general view of the world of the 
eparted as a dark, deep underworld, in which the 
deceased continue to exist, but in a state of being 
devoid of the joy, the activity, the fulness, and the 
substantiality of real life. For the mo.st part, too, 
in the OT it is an abode from which there is no 
return, and in which there are no moral dis¬ 
tinctions ; a condition involving separation at once 
from living men and from the living God; one in 
which rich and poor, king and slave, good and 
evil, subsist together in the same inane, shadowy, 
cheerless condition, without positive reward for 
the righteous or penalty for the wicked. Though 
not without occasional hints and suggestions of 
better things, the OT, reflecting the popular 
Hebrew modes of thought on the subject, presents 
Hades neither as a distinct stadium between death 
and a larger future, nor as a scene of moral issues, 
but as the common gathering-place for the de¬ 
parted, into which all alike go dowm, beyond which 
there is nothing to be clearly seen or certainly 
looked for, and from w’hich there is no open way of 
restoration to the old strength of life, far less any 
elevation to a new and higher life, near or afar. 

The idea of Hades and the existence after death, 
how’ever, did not continue to stand at this level. 
In course of time, by the experience of faith, the 
teaching of the prophets, and the operation of 
other influences which we less clearly understand, 
it changed in more than one direction. The pro¬ 
cess is seen in the OT itself, especially in the 
poetical hooks and in the WTitings of the prophets, 
yet in diirercnt ways. In the former, faith is seen 
overleaping the dark domain of Hades, negativing 
the thought of a perpetual existence in its dreary 
and futile depths, naving visions and forecasts 
of a iMore satisfying future {e.g. I’s 16. 17. 49. 73, 
Job 14^8-17 x9.i3-27 etc.). In the latter we find 

not merely surmises and anticipations, but definite 
teaching, which grows from less to more till it 
declares the hope of a resurrection of Israel’s dead, 
and an awakening fiom the sleep of death to ever¬ 
lasting life or to everlasting contempt (Is 26^®, Dn 
123 . 8 ) 11 ^^ jy most that the OT books give. 

The process of change, however, went farther. 
It is reflected in the apocryphal, the rabbinical, 
and especially the apocalyptic literature. New 
ideas became connected with Hades and the future, 
yet without settling into a uniform faith or 
obtaining general acceptance in any one mode. 
In some of the books the old conception of 
Hades is continued with little or no change 
(Sir 17’^’- 4H, Bar 2'^ To 3«* 13®, 1 Mac 2 «® 

14®®). In these there is little or nothing beyond a 
simple acquiescence in the fact of man’s mortality 
(Sir 4H'^). In others there is the hope of an 
immortality for the soul, but no certain nope of a 
resurrection of the body (Wis 2 ®® 3^’^ 4^®* 15®). In 

others tliere is the definite statement of the com- 
letcr belief in a future life wdth moral issues, the 
octrine of the bodily resurrection being in some 
cases less prominent and less distinct than that of 
a general continuance of life or return to life 
(Enoch 22 »®- w 6 H-® 61® 9H® 92®, Pa-Sol S'® 13® etc.), 
in others more so (2 Mac 7®* 2 ® 12 ^* ; cf. Sibyll. 

1440 2374 . 276 4.>28. 229^ Apoc. Bar 60' 61®, 2 Es 7»®). 
In others the idea that Hades is a place of relative 


moral aw’ards appears, though in no very definite 
or pronounced form (Wis 3**'® 5'’'* 6 '®'®® as 

compared with 3 '’*'® etc., 2 Mac 7tt.n. 14.29 12^*'^ 
14**® etc.); while in the apocalyptic books the pre¬ 
vailing conception has come to be that of an 
intermediate state, with relative rewards for the 
good and penalties for the evil (Enoch 10'® 22. 100® 
1037 etc., Book of Jub. 6®" 7®^ 22®' 24®’ 36 ; cf. 2 Es 
731 - 86 . 88 *- 88 .* 61 .* 78»-ioi* ^tc. (Jamcs, T. and S. iii. 2 ); 
Apoc. Bar 52' ® etc.). In the rabbinical literature 
further developments of opinion are seen, especially 
in the direction of regarding Hades as an inter¬ 
mediate state with purgatorial processes for those 
of Israel and (at a later stage) with two distinct 
compartments or divisions within it—one of pre¬ 
liminary blessedness, and another of preliminary 
woe. (Jur Lord and His apostles spoke to the 
ideas wdiich the Jews of their time had on these 
subjects as on others. Kegard must bo had to this 
in interpreting the occurrences of the w'ord Hades 
in NT. The question is, how far these modifica¬ 
tions of the prevalent OT idea of Hades are 
reflected in the NT; what precise sense is to bo 
attached to the term there ; and to wfliat extent it 
has a doctrinal significance or suggests doctrinal 
conclusions. 

The small place which is given to the term 
itself, or to any equivalent for it, in the NT is the 
first thing that calls for attention. The w^ord 
occurs only ten times in all, including parallels, 
according to the best text. It is found nowhere in 
John’s Gospel, the Epistles of l^aul, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, or the Catholic Epistles. Three of 
its occurrences are on Christ’s lips, viz. Mt 11®® 
(with its parallel Lk 10'®) 16'®, Lk 16®®. In two of 
these the word is obviously used in a figurative 
sense: in the one to express, in the case of 
Capernaum, an absolute overthrow, a humiliation 
as deep as the former loftiness and pride had been 
eat; in the other, to express, in the case of the 
lurch, a security which shall be proof against 
death and destruction. The third occurrence, in 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, is of a 
different kind, and has even been taken to put 
our Lord’s imprimatur on the Jewish idea of two 
compartments in Hades, distinct from, yet near, 
one another. The point of the parable, however, 
is the broad moral lesson of the penalty of a selfish 
life. Everything else is secondary and ancillary 
to this. That being so, the use of the w'ord here is 
ethical rather than doctrinal. It does not take us 
beyond the broad fact that there is a state of being 
into which men pass at death, and that the divine 
righteousness follows them tliither with moral 
decisions affecting their conditions there and re¬ 
versing antecedent estimates and circumstances. 
In the second chapter of Acts the Avord occurs in a 
quotation from the 16th Psalm, and Avith an appli¬ 
cation of that utterance of OT faith to the case of 
Christ, His death and His resurrection ; in which, 
therefore, it has again the broad sense of the world 
of the departed into AA’liicli Christ passed like other 
men, though only to be raised from it. Neither 
do the passages in the Apocalypse of St. John carry 
us beyond this. In the first (1'®), Avhere Christ 
claims to have ‘ the keys of death and Hades,’ wc 
have siinnly the declaration of His pOAver over 
death and the habitation that receives the dead. 
His ability to deliver or bring up from tlvese. In 
the second ( 6 ®) we have a personification of Hades 
as a demon folioAving Heath, the rider on the ]>ale 
horse, to devour those slain l)y him. In the third 
and fourth ( 20 '®*'®) Heath and Hades appear again 
as demon figures, striking down and swallowing 
men, but compelled at last to render up their 
victims, and doomed themselves to be destroyed 
by Christ. In the passage in 1 Co (16®®) the reading 
in the second clause must give place to Odvare. 
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We gather, in the second place, that in all the 
NT jiassages (except Mt 11-^, Lk 10’®) Hades is 
associated with death ; that it expresses the general 
conception of the invisible world or abode into 
which death ushers men ; and that it presents this 
habitation of the future, not as a final state, but as 
an intermediate scone of existence with relative 
moral distinctions. It ap[>ears, further, that the 
prevalent ideas connecte(f with it, in its association 
with death, are those of privation, detention, and 
righteous recompense, the tliou^dit of the relative 
reward of good being subordinate, if expressed 
at all, to tliat of tlic retribution of evil and to 
that of the penal ch.aracter nertainin^ to Hades as 
the minister of death. Otlierwise tlie NT Hades 
shows little or nothing of the change w'hich had 
come upon the old conception of Slicol, or the 
world of the dead, in the course of the history of 
Jewisli tliought and bel icf. Tn none of the passap:es 
in which the word itself occurs have we any dis¬ 
closures or even hints of purgatorial fires, puri¬ 
fying processes, or extended oi»erations of grace. 
In none of them have we anything approaching 
the Virgilian j>icture of the underworld, with its 
schooling in punishment, its washing out or burning 
out of guilt, its boon of forgetfidness vi. 

723-731, Mackail’s trans. ; cf. Conington’s Virgil^ 

ii. 418, 419). They are silent as regards all .such 

things as the Limbus the Limbus In- 

fanUim^ etc., of the Koman Catholic theology, the 
division of Hades into distinct .sections for different 
classes of the dead, tlie topographical definitions 
of the underworld in which both poetry and 
theology have indulged. Nor is there anything in 
them like the precise and developed doctrine of 
later times on the condition of men in the space 
between death and resurrection, or like those 
theories of a sleep of the soul, a ministry of Christ 
in HadcSi a continuance of disciplinary proces.se.s, 
an extension of converting and restoring agencie.s, 
and other similar ideas, which have been connected 
with the general idea of a Status Medius in the 
theologies of various Churclies and in the systems of 
divines of different schools, Homan (Catholic, Greek 
Catholic, and Protestant. In its ideas and in its 
definite teaching the NT turns for the mo.st part on 
the present life, with its moral choices and spiritual 
re.sponsibilities, and on the state of being that 
follows the judgment, with its final decisions. It 
makes little of the mysterious space that comes 
between the two. 

Litkraturr.—T he books given under the article EsenAxOLOOT, 
especially Hdttcher, De hiferxs ; Glider, IHe Lehre der 
Erscheinung Jem Chrigti unter den Todten ; Weber, Judische 
Theologie ; Hamburger. Eeal - Encyclopadie /iir Bibel tmd 
Talmud; also Oroswelf, Exposition of the Parables, vol. v. 
i>t. il.; Rinck, Zustandnach aem Tode ; Oortel, Hades ; Craven, 
Excursus in Lange’s Com. on Eer>elation ; Sehenkel, BibHlexicon ; 
lliehin, IJandwiirtertmch des Inblischen Altertuins ; Cremer, Bib- 
lisch-theologisches WOrterbuch. g, D, p’, SALMOND. 

HADID (t-io).—N amed along with Lod and Ono, 
Ezr 2‘‘® = Nch pcojded hy Beniamites after the 
Captivity, Neh ll^, prohalJly to no identified also 
with Adida of 1 Mac 12^^ IS’"*. It is the modern 
Haditheh in the low hills, about 3.^ miles N.E. of 
Lydda. See SWP vol. ii. .sh. xiv.; Robinson, BMP 

iii. 143; Gu6iiii, Judie, i. 320; Buhl, GAP 197. 

, C. R. Con DER. 

HADLAI (' 7 * 10 ).—An Ephraiinito, 2 Ch 28’’*. See 
Genealogy. 

HADORAM (D■^^^^).—1. The fifth son of Joktan 
(Gn 10^^ B 'Odoppdf 1 Ch 1“’ A KeSoepdv), and so pre¬ 
sumably the name of a Vemenite district or tribe 
not otherwise known. It has been conjectured 
that the ’Adpa/xirai (Ptol. vi. 7. 10) or the Atrarnitm 
(Plin. vi. 32, xii. 30) are hero referred to, but the 
latter are probably to be identified w’ith the people 


of Hadrainaut (see Dillm. ad loc.y and art. Hazar- 
MAVETH). 

2. The son of Tou king of Hamath, who was 
sent by his father on an eml)as.sy to David after 
the latter’s victory over Hadadezer king of Zobah 
(1 Ch IS’*’). In the parallel passage 2 S 8 ”^* Ton is less 
correctly given as Toi (’yh for ^yn), while Hadoram 
wrongly appears as Joram (onV): the LXX, how¬ 
ever, gives ’ledSovpdi/f and in 1 Ch 18’®'15oupak^. 

3. Jn 2 Ch 10 ’® Hadoram (□^iQ) is given as the 
name of the superintendent of the levies in the 
reign of Rehoboarri. The parallel passage 1 K 12 ’® 
has preserved the more correct form Adoram (Q'j’nte), 
while the LXX (to 1 Ch) has the fuller form 
Adoniram ('Adcoi^ecpd/u.). See Adoniram, and cf. 
Driver, Text of Sam. 267. J. P. Stenning. 

HADRAGH (^*1117, Assyr. Jfatarikka). — The 
capital of a region in Syria, and a place of import¬ 
ance in the tirne.s of IJzziah and his successors. 
The name occurs but once in the Bible, namely, 
in Zee 9’; but in tliat one place it is made 
emjihatic. The ‘land of Hadrach’ is there men¬ 
tioned as having the same interest with Damascus, 
and as in relations with ‘ all the tribes of Israel,’ and 
with Hamath, Tyre, Zidon, the .several Philistine 
peoples, the sons of Javan, Egypt, and especially 
A.ssyria. 

Tlie Assyr. records for a certain period promi¬ 
nently mention Hadrach in connexion with 
Damascus, Arpad, Hamatli, Samaria, Judah, 
though they give no details. A.s.sur-dan III. made 
an expedition thither in his lir.st year, R.c. 772, 
another in his eighth, ami another in his eighteenth 
ear. Hadrach is mentioned in inscriptions tliat 
ear the name of Tiglath-pileser (b.c. 745-727), and 
in others which Assyriologists attribute to Tiglatli- 
ileser, though tlie fragments of them now Jviiown 
o not bear his name. The period is that in which 
the ‘shepherds’ of Israel were Zechariah, Shalluni, 
Menahem, PckahiaJi, Pekah, and Hosliea; when 
the realm of Jeroboam li., including the peoples 
from the Mediter. to the Euphrates, was falling 
to pieces before the As.syrian. The Assyr. kings 
speak of themselves as overtlirowing a confederacy, 
headed by Uzziali of Judah, and exteniling as far 
as Hamath. At different times in this period they 
deported Israelites from the northern tribes, and 
from east of Jordan (1 Ch S®- 2 K IS'-^). 

Ajiparently, the identilication of Hadrach with 
Batarikka is beyond doubt, anil tlie writer of this 
prophecy had tins period in mind, w hatever bearing 
these facts may have on the various critical and 
historical que.stions that arise (see Schrader, KA'T^ 
453, and Del. Paradies^ 279). 

W. J. Beecher. 

HAFT.—‘ The haft of a knife, that whereby you 
have or hold it,’ says Trench {Study of JFords, 303); 
and the two words are no doubt etyniol. connected, 
hut the connexion is not quite so immediate. 
Haft occurs once in AV, Jg 3-^ ‘ And the haft also 
went ill after the blade’ ( 3 y;n, the hilt of a sword, 
or handle of a knife). Wyc. (who has ‘pommel’ 
here, [1388, ether hiltc]) uses ‘ haft’ in Dt 19® ‘ the 
yren, slipt of fro the haft, smytith his freend, and 
sleeth ’ (1388, ‘helve’). Cf, also Gower, Confessia 
AmantiSf iv.— 

* But yet ne fond I nought the haft, 

Which might unto Uie blade accorde.* 

J. Hastings. 

HAGAB ( 3 J 17 , 'Ayd^), Ezr 2 ^®.—Ills descendants 
w^ere among’ the Nethiniiii who returned from 
Babylon wdth Zenibbabel. The name, with that 
preceding it in Ezr, is absent from the parallel list 
in Neh 7, the loss being apparently due to the 
similarity between the names Ilagabah and 
llagab. It appears in 1 Es 5®® as Accaba. 

H. St. j. Thackeray. 
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HAGABA (K;?jq, 'Aya^d B, 'Ayyapd A), Neh 1^.— 
The head of another family of Nethinim who re¬ 
turned from Babylon with Zerubbabel. 

HAOABAH (n;^3n, 'A7a/9ci).-~The slightly different 
form in which the last-mentioned name appears in 
the parallel list in Ezr 2^®. In 1 Es 5-^ it becomes 
Aggaba (AV Graba, B* om., A 'Ayyapd). 

HAGAR ‘flight,* ‘emigration’).—i. The 
Narratives. —llagar was the name of an Egyptian 
woman (Gn 16^ 21**) in the service of Sarai. The 
fact that she is expressly called an Egyptian has 
given rise to the conjecture that she was one of 
the ‘ maidservants ’ who were presented by Pharaoh 
at the time when tlie Egyptian king ‘entreated 
Abraham well’ for Sarai’s sake (12*®). It would 
appear that llagar stood in that intimate relation 
with Sarai which we lind occupied by the maid¬ 
servants of Rebekah (24®**) and of Leah and Rachel 
^2924-29) g|jQ property of her mistress, not 

of her master ; and Sarai (inding that in the course 
of nature she could herself have no hope of having 
children, proposed that Abraham should take 
Hagar as his concubine. Hagar being Sarai’s 
property, Sarai would claim Hagar’s children as 
lier own (cf. Rachel and Leah in 30®-*). Accord¬ 
ingly, llagar became Abraham’s concubine; and, 
finding herself with child, apj)ear3 to have suffered 
herself to indulge in expressions of exultation, as 
if of triurn]di over a defeated rival. Tire true wife 
and the servant concubine, in their jealousy and 
hatred, present a j)icture of Bedawin tent-life, true 
enough to facts, however repugnant to Western 
ideas. Sarai bitterly resented tlie insult, and com¬ 
plained to Abraham. The patriarch resigned all 
claim over his concubine; he refused to interfere 
himself, and handed Hagar over to the tender 
mercies of Sarai. Sarai’s liarshness enraged Hagar; 
and the latter, goaded to desperation, fled from her 
mistress into the wilderness. The wilderness of 
Shur ‘ before {i.e. E. of) Egypt ’ represents probably 
the desert region of Jifar uetw'cen Philistia and 
the E. borders of Egypt proper (cf. Ex 15*^=^). Pre- 
Bumably, Hagar bethought herself of fleeing to her 
native country ; for through this desert passed the 
usual caravan route to Egypt. While she was 
resting by a spring in the desert the Angel of J" 
ai)peared to her (v.*^); bade her return to her 
mistress and be submissive to her; he also en¬ 
couraged her by telling her of the son that should 
be born to her; his name was to be Tslimael; he 
would bo as un tameable as a wild ass ; lie would 
be at war with all men ; ‘in the sight of all his 
brethren’ should he liv^e (not merely, ‘to the E, of 
them,’ wild, independent, defiant life. 

Hagar, according to the Hebrew tradition, gave 
the name Bcer-lahni-roH to the spring, because as 
the angel departed she realized who lie was; and 
she looked after him wdio had seen her in her 
affliction and had comforted her. * The well of the 
living one who sees me’; this was the pojmlar 
interpretation of the name of the well in after¬ 
times associated with the vision granted to Hagar 
[see Beer-lahai-roi]. ‘The Bedawin even yet 
associate with Hagar’s name a well a considerable 
distance south of Bcersheba in Miiwciliii, one of 
the principal stations on the caravan road, and also 
a rock dwelling. Bait llagar, in the neighbour¬ 
hood’ (Dillmann, m loc,). Ha;jar was obedient to 
the vision, and returned to her mistress. The 
birth of Ishmael is recorded in the brief extract 
from P (16*®), which also mentions that Abram w'as 
then eighty-six years old. Eleven years had passed 
since the call of Abram. 

Nothing more is related of Hagar until the 21st 
chapter, where we are told of the birth of Isaac 
(vv,^’’). On the occasion of the festival which was 


held perhaps two or three years later (see Delitzsch 
and Dillmann, in loc.), Sarah saw Hagar’s son *play- 
iR^*(poy9, not ‘mocking’ or ‘persecuting,’ os no 
object is expressed); and her maternal jealousy 
took fire. She was seized probably with a dread 
lest the inheritance should pass to the son of the 
concubine. She demanded from Abraham the 
expulsion of llagar and her hoy. The demand, to 
Abraham’s credit, displeased him sorely. But 
God spake to him, apparently at night; bade him 
sacrifice his fatherly feelings, and obey Sarah’s 
word. Abraham the next morning took bread and 
a skin of water, and gave them over, with the lad, 
to Hagar, who was thus sent forth a homeless 
wanderer into the wilderness of Bcersheba, in the 
neighbourhood of which Abraham presumably was 
encamped (2P^* 22*®). According to this tradition 
Ishmael was still a child, and was soon worn out. 
The water-skin was quickly emptied; Hagar laid 
the child down under a bush (v.*®); she saw there 
Avas no hope for his life unless she could find water ; 
in despair, and so that she might not witness his 
dying agonies, she retired a bowshot’s distance. 
It was then that God heard the voice of the lad 
(not of his mother); and the angel of God called to 
llagar, and encouraged her. Ibe boy was not to 
die, but to Jive. ‘Arise, lift up the boy, take fast 
hold of him by thy hand ; for 1 will make of him 
a great nation.’ Then God opened her eyes; she 
saw’, what before slie had not perceived, a well of 
water close at hand; she filled the empty skin 
w’ith water, and gave her hoy to drink. He re¬ 
vived, and grew to be a strong man, a famous 
archer. Ho dw’clt in the desert of I’aran ; and hia 
mother, herself an Egyptian, took for him an 
Egyptian W’ifo (v.*^^). 

'I’he purpose wdiich was served by the preser¬ 
vation of these tw’o narratives w’as probably a 
different one in each case. In ch. 16 we have a 
tradition the preservation of which in the Book of 
Genesis seems to be due to the fact that (1) it 
illustrated the varied trials to w’hich Abraham’s 
faith and patience were subjected before the fulfil¬ 
ment of tlie divine promise W’as granted; (2) it 
proclaimed the futility of the Imman endeavours 
to compass by human means that whicli could only 
be accomplished in accordance with the divine 
purpose. To every Israelite it also emphasized the 
fact that the chosen family had been providentially 
watched over from its very beginnings; the 
Jiuniblest members of tlie liouscbold received the 
blessing of the divine Vision. In ch. 21 we have 
a similar thought ,* but here the separation of 
llagar from the tent of Abraham is due, not to a 
voluntary flight, but to an express divine oracle. 
Undoubtedly, too, this story reflects the pride of 
the people in the purity of their descent. The 
nations around I’alcstine were, according to the 
popular Hebrew belief, all of them offshoots from 
the family of Abraham ; but the stock of typical 
patriarchal Israel liad no contamination irom 
Canaan or from Egypt. 

There was, however, another side to the narra¬ 
tives. It cannot but have struck the Israelite 
reader that the first mention of ‘ the Angel of J"” 
(16^) is in connexion with the manifestation to 
Hagar, this despised Egyptian concubine. The 
light *ad revelation cm gentium* had begun to 
shine; and the story ot Hagar is the first of a 
remarkable series in which appear Tamar, Rahab, 
Ruth, and Naaman. Thus the story of llagar is a 
striking instance, on the very threshold of the 
history of the Covenant Teople, of that w ider and 
more generous view of divine mercy wiiich was 
ordinarily ignored by popular Hebrew partioa- 
larism. 

Tlie name Hagar in Arabic denotes a ‘fugitive.* 
The word is familiar to us in Hegira, the ‘ epoch- 
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making ’ flight of Mohammed. Some have thought 
that the biblical narratives of Hagar (‘flight’) and 
Ishmael (‘God heareth’) have been expanded out 
of a mere play upon the ^vords; others have 
thought tliat the original names may have been 
adapted so as to correspond with the distinctive 
incidents of well-known primitive narratives, and 
that thus tlie tradition of actual facts has been 
made to serve the additional purpose of accounting 
for the origin of neighbouring tribes. It cannot 
be doubted that the narratives represent an early 
Israelite belief that the mountain tribes and clans 
on the south and south-east frontier of Palestine 
were descended from the same Hebrew stock, from 
the same Semitic group, as Israel. The Ishmaelite 
Iledawtn were regarded as sons of Abraham, but 
as of inferior caste; and Hagar supplied the recol¬ 
lection of a tradition that they were also connected 
with b'gypt. Henan {Hist, of hr. i. 81 n., Kng. tr.) 
would derive the name Hagar from the Arabic 
hagar ( = a rock), ‘ by the primitive equivalence of 
n and n’; he re^^ards Hagar as the personification 
of the tribes ol Arabia I’etrma, and apparently 
derives the story of Hagar from the resemblance 
of the two words meaning ‘rock’ and ‘ fugitive.’ 

ii. Sources OF THF. Naukatives. —The story of 
Hagar is to bo found in two passages in Genesis, 
the one ch. 16, the other cli. 21“'*’^ The former 

assage is almost entirely derived from J (the 
ahwist narrative), the only exceptions being 
yy ]*. 3.18.36^ which are from P (the Priestly Narra¬ 
tive, so also 25*'-^), and vv.^'* which are probably 
from the Redactor. 'Idie latter passage is entirely 
from E (the Idohist narrative). The two passages 
furnish material for instructive comparison. In 
both cases we have a tradition respecting Hagar, 
a concubine of Abraham. In the earlier chapter 
she Hies from her mistress ; in the later she is 
exi)elled by Abraham at Sarah’s demand. In both 
tra<iitiona a divine manifestation is granted to her 
in the wilderness. In ch. 16 (.1) it is ‘ the Angel of 
JllVH’ who appears to her ‘in the wilderness, by 
the fountain (f'y) in the way to Shur’ (16®). In 
ch. 21 (E) it is God {Elohim) who hears her child 
weeping, and ‘the Angel of God’ [Elohim) who 
speaks to her, and she sees ‘a well of water’ 
(Q\? nK 7 ). In ch. 16 (.1) Hagar is the ‘handmaid’ 
(nri£:9^) of Sarai; in ch. 21 (E) she is the ‘bond- 
woman’ (n^N). In ch. 16^^ (J) Hagar’s son is to bo 
called Ishmael because J" had heard her ‘atllic- 
tion’; in ch. 2H'^ (E) ‘God heard the voice of the 
lad.’ 

It is possible, if 16®* be an addition by Ii, that 
the J tradition regarded Ishmael ‘ as born and bred 
in the desert,’ and did not record the return of 
Hagar to the tent of Abraham (Kittel). It was, 
however, necessary to introduce tlie mention of her 
return in order to account for the E tradition of 
ch. 21. 

It will bo observed that, according to P, Ishmael 
was fourteen years old when Isaac was born (Gn 
101.3.15.13 211 . i-5^. lljg language used of 

Hagar (2H’2^) would imply that Tshmael was still 
a child. 

iii. KEFEREXCK.S TO llAOAR HY St. PAUL AND 
PiilLO.—8t. Paul, in his Epistle to tlie Galatians 
(4“), makes an allegorical uso of the story of 
Hagar. ‘ Hagar, the bondwoman,’ is set over- 
against ‘ Sarah, the freewoman ’; * Ishmael, the 
child after the flesh,’ against ‘ Isaac, the child of 
the promise.’ St. Paul is presenting the antithesis 
of ‘the old covenant’ and ‘the new,’ ‘the earthly 
Jerusalem’ and ‘ the heavenly.* Sinai, the moun¬ 
tain of the law, which was in Arabia, the dwelling- 
place of ‘ the son of Hagar’ (Bar 3'^- ®), is set over- 
against Blount Sion, the mountain of gracious 
promise, the home of the true Israel (see Lightfoot 
on Gal 4»). 


This allegorical treatment of the sto ry of Hagar 
corresponded to the rabbinic method of teaching in 
the apostle’s time. St. Paul’s expansion of the 
story {d5lu>K€v rbv Karb. irveCfia) reproduced the tradi¬ 
tional Jewish feeling (cf. Beremith liabhat 63. 15) 
of hostility towards the Arab tribes, whose constant 
inroads upon the southern frontier of Jud.Ta 
seemed to repeat the conduct of Ishrnncl towards 
Isaac. The Hagarencs mentioned in Ps 83®, 1 Ch 
510 . 19 . 20 ^ were regarded as typical members of this 
group of hostile clans, (These tribes were i)os.sibly 
the same as the ’Ayparoi, who are mentioned by 
Eratxjsthenes in Strabo, XVI. iv. 2, p. 767, as 
dwelling in the northern part of Arabia). St. 
Paul, in his reference to the Hagar narrative, 
frankly uses it as an allegory (Gal 4^); and, as in 
at least one other instance (1 Co 10^), he does 
not shrink from employing for his purpose the 
‘ Haggadic’ expansion or the original version. 

Philo allegorizes the narrative in various passages, 
notably in De Cherubim^ I. i. 139 ; De Congr. Erud. 
grat. ii. i. 500. Abraham represents the human 
soul searching after true wisdom and divine know¬ 
ledge. He is united first to Sarai, the sovereign 
virtue (17 dpxovaa dpeH))^ but from her ho has no 
ollspring; he has not progressed sufficiently to win 
spiritual advantage. At her bidding he next 
unites himself to Hagar the Egyptian—who repre¬ 
sents secular learning, the necessary training of 
the intellect (rd iTreovv/jLa rijs "Ayap TrpoTraiSccgara). 
This union is at once fruitful; and its issue is 
Ishmael, who represents sophistry—Hagar (17 fxhot 
Kal iyKvK\L 0 t ‘Traibela) and Ishmael (6 (To<l)to^rif}s) must 
both be driven forth to make way for the reunion 
with the true virtue which abides forever in the 
home of the human soul. The name Hagar he 
interprets by irapoUrja-n ( = ‘sojourning’), as if it 
were connected with aHr {De (Jongr. Erud. grat. i. 
520), ‘ a sojourner ’; cf. irapoiKel <To<plq. ob KaroiKet {De 
sacrife. Aoelis et Cainiy § 10. i. 170). 

iv. Later Traditions.— Jewish tradition ex¬ 
panded and embellished the story in a vnriely of 
ways. In ch. 16 ‘the desert of Shiir* ap]»cars as 
‘ the desert of IJagra ’ in the Targum of Onkelos 
and Jerusalem. In ch. 21 the Targum of Jerusalem 
adds that Abraham dismissed Hagar ‘ with a letter 
of divorce.’ The Targiims of Jonathan and Jems, 
in 25^ identify Keturah with Hagar, ‘who liad 
been bound (rt. ktr, -Tjusp) to him from the begin¬ 
ning*; so also llashi. Kashi, in his commentary 
on 6 h records the belief that Hagar was a daughter 
of Pharaoh, who, after seeing the wonder.s that 
had been done for Sarah, declared that it was 
better for his daughter to be a bondservant in the 
hou.se of Abraham than a mi.stress in the palace of 
another. Commenting on 21 ®, he records the 
Jewish intemrotation mentioned by Jerome in his 
Quwst. ad Crenesiyriy according to which Ishmaers 
‘playing’ was a form of ‘idolatry’ (cf. Ex .32*). 
Again, on v.^*, ho says, ‘ Abraham put Ishmael on 
Hagar’s shoulder; for Sarah had overlooked him 
with an evil eye, and ho had been seized with fever 
so that he could not walk.’ 

One of the Jewish derivations of Hagar’s name 
is based upon a play on the words iijk kh ‘ here ia 
thy wage.^ 

‘The Moslems naturally modify the biblical 
account in favour of their own nation; they con¬ 
tend that Hagar was Abraham’s lawful wife, and 
that Ishmael obtained, therefore, as his eldest son, 
the extensive tracts of Arabia, whilst the younger 
son, Isaac, received only the limited territory of 
Canaan; that Hagar was born at Earma, then the 
capital of Egypt and the residence of the Pharaohs, 
but that she died at Mecca, and was burieil in the 
precincts of the temple of the Caaba’ (Kallsch on 
Gn 16* ®, quoting D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient, p. 420). 

Buxtorf (in nis Lexicon Chald, Talmud, ei 
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Rahhin,, Basle, 1039, s.v. 'ijn) says, ‘Judiei hodie 
Ungaros sic vocant, quasi Hagrios vel Hagarios 
Turcas autem Ismselitas vocant. Hinc Psal. 83 
pro in Targum est Ungari.* 

H. E. Ryle. 

HAGARENES.— See Haorites. 

HAGGADA.— See Talmud. 

^ HAGGAI ('30 * festal,’ LXX ’Ayyatoy, cf. n'30 2 S 
3^; Phccn. 'Jn, run, CIS Ixvii. 1 ; Palmyr. iJjn, 
VogU6, Ola).—The prophet whoso prophecies aro 
contained in the booK which bears his name. His 
first prophecy is dated the 2nd year of Darius, 
i.e. B.C. 520 ; his main purpose was to rouse the 
oommuiiity of the returned exiles to rebuild the 
temple at Jerusalem. 

A. Historical Introduction.— The high hopes 
with which the Jewish exiles started home from 
Babylon in 636 were not destined to bo fulfilled in 
the early years of the Return. Instead of x^ro- 
ceeding at once to restore the ruined temple to its 
former glory, the BenS hag-Golah {‘sons of the 
Captivity ’) were obliged to content themselves 
witli setting up the altar of burnt-offering (Ezr 
3^'*, confirmed oy Ilag 2^“*). It is possible that the 
foundations of the temple were formall;^ laid; * 
but the great work of restoration remained un¬ 
accomplished for the next sixteen years. Various 
causes contributed to this state of inaction. During 
the fifty years of the Captivity the Judoean exiles 
had lived without temple and altar, and no doubt 
many felt that delay in restoring theni need not 
involve serious damage to religion. The more 
enthusiastic party would probably have made 
some effort but for the series of disasters which 
fell upon the Jewish community. There was, 
first ot all, the active hostility of the neighbouring 
Samaritans; the firm refusal of whose plausible 
offer to assist in the building turned them into 
the implacable foes of Jerusalem (Ezr 4^*®). Then 
the invasion of Egypt by Cambyses in 527 must 
have brought with it great suffering for the Jewish 
colonists ; no peace or security was possible while 
Palestine was being overrun by the vast hordes of 
the Persian army on their way to Egypt (see Zee 
8^®, Hag 1®). A succession of bad seavsons fol¬ 
lowed ; the land suffered from prolonged drought; 
harvest and vintage failed; the fortunes of the 
colony sank to their lowest ebb (Hag !«• ‘•-n 
In Jerusalem itself some of the old social abuses 
made their appearance; luxury and self-seekin" 
among the wealthier classes took the place of zeal 
for the cause of religion (Hag D* ®). The leaders 
of the community did nothing, the first enthusiasm 
had cooled down, and the p'oat object of the 
Return remained unaccomplished. Meanwhile 
important events were taking place in the Persian 
empire. During the early years of his reign (521- 
616) Darius was engaged in a desperate struggle to 
secure the kingdom he had won. Province after 
province revolted; rebellions broke out every¬ 
where, now in the very heart of the empire, now 
in its farthest extremities. While Darius was 
suppressing the Babylonian usurper Nidintubel, 
Elam and the neighbouring countries attempted 
to throw off the Persian yoke. At the beginning 
of 620 Darius subdued Baby^oii» and then marched 
against the Median pretender Phraortes; but 
before this campaign was over, Babylon revolted 

* All contemporary authorities give the 2nd year of Darius, 
the 16th of the Return, 520, aa tiio date of the foundation 
of the temple, Ilaff Zee 8®, Ezr 5^ i®. The account of 

the laying of the foundations in the 2nd year of the Return, 
636, contained In Ezr 88-1®, belongs to a later document, written 
about 200 years after the events narrated. It is possible that 
thlf later account mav have some historical basis; there may 
have been a purely jormal foundation, such as Haggai and 
Zeobariah could entirely disregard. See Driver, LOV^ 647. 


a second time.* It seemed like a vast upheaval of 
the heathen world, a shaking of the heavens and 
earth. There were still i)iophets in Jerusalem 
who could read the signs of the ti?nes, and they 
Avere not slow to grasp the bearing of these vast 
movements upon the interests wliicli they had at 
heart. The central authority Avas Aveakenod, the 
original permit of Cyrus haa not been repealed : 
now was the opjAortunity for a religious and 
patriotic enterprise. Haggai came forwanl in 620 
—and Zechariah Avas soon by his side—with the 
divine command to start at once upon the re¬ 
building of the temple. The neglect of this first 
duty, 80 the prophet insists, has been the cause of 
all the recent misfortunes ; but Avhen once it has 
been discharged the divine blessing Avill descend, 
and the glorious promises of the great prophet of 
the Restoration {e.q. Is 60) Avill be fulfilled at 
last. There will be a shaking of heaven and 
earth ; the poA\'ers of the heathen kingdoms Avill 
be overthrown; and Zerubbabel, the treasured 
and chosen of J", Avill be preserved for the great 
hereafter. The prophet’s appeal was addressed 
primarily to Zerubbabel and Joshua, the civil and 
religious leaders of the community, and it pro¬ 
duced tlie desired effect. The work of rebuilding 
Avaa taken vigorously in hand ; and four years later 
(516) the temi>le was solemnly dedicatea (Hag 
2®-Zee 4®-^® 612-16 8", Ezr 5i'‘ 1 Es 6i V). 

B. The Prophecies. — The prophecies of 
Haggai are arranged in four groups, each one 
lieaded by the date on Avhicth it was delivered. 
They cover a period of four months, from September 
to December of the year 520.t 

i. Fh’st prophccij: September; H’l®, Haggai 
comes forward on the Ist of the month, perhaps 
because there aa'ouUI then bo a gathering of the 
people to celebrate the festival of the new moon. 
He addresses Zerubbabel by his Babylonian title 
of Pehah (‘ governor’), and Joshua by his ncAV title 
of High Priest (lit. ‘great priest^; before the 
Exile it Avas ‘chief,’ lit. ‘ head priest,’ or ‘the 
jiriest’), because as ollicial leaders of the com¬ 
munity they Avere principally to blame for the 
neglect of religious ancl patriotic duty. He 
denounces the popular excuse that the time had 
not yet come X fur the temple to be built. ‘ The 
fact is, you liave thought more of your OAvn com¬ 
fort than of Cod’s glory, and built your OAvn 
houses in a fashion Avliich recalls the luxury of 
your forefathers (1 K 6® 7®, Jer ‘22*'*), Avliilo you 
have alloAved the temple to Ho in ruins. Consider 
your Avays I look back at the experiences of the 
past sixteen years, and learn the lesson of the 
disappointment, misery, and insecurity you have 
suffered. Consider your Avays ! think of your 
present state of inaction. If you Avould regain 
the favour of Cod,§ go up to tne mountains and 
fetch timber, and begin at once to buihl the 
House. The drought, the bad harvests, the dis- 

* See the great Behistun inscription of Darius, Records of the 
Pant, i. 1U7-130. 

tin the pre-exilic period the year was reckoned from 
autumn to autumn ; but during the Exile a change of reckon¬ 
ing occurred, prob. due to Babylonian influence, and the year 
ran from spring to spring (see Ex 122), i.e. April-April. The 
old Ileb. names of the months were dropped, and at first the 
months wore known by numbers, os in Ila^, Zee; then the 
Bab. names of the months were gradually introduced as in 
Zee, Ezr, Neh. See Wellh. Proleg.^ 110 ; Benzinger, JJebr. Arch. 
201 ; Nowook, Lehrb. Hebr. ArcA. i. 218 f.; and art. Time. 

J In 1® the text must be corrected to make sense ; see VSS 
and RVm. The first ny. ‘ time,’ is not given by VSS ; it must 
either be struck out, or pointed J?y ‘ now,’ or corrected to 
IV ‘ yet.' 

I 5 In commenting on the form of the word ' and I will be 
glorified,’ v.® (naSK for m33N), theTalm. says, ‘There are five 
points in which the first temple differed from the second; they 
are the ark and the mercy-seat and the cherubim, the fire, and 
the Shechinah, and the Holy Spirit, and the Urim and Tummim.' 
Talm. B. Towa 216. 
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eases of the past seasons, are nothing but a punish¬ 
ment* for the selfish neglect of your foremost 
duty.* The prophet’s earnest and direct appeal 
stirred the slumbering energies of both leaders 
and people, and they proceeded to do work in the 
House of J".t This was on the 24th day of the 
sixth month, i.e. little more than three weeks 
after Haggai first came forward. 

ii. Second prophecy: October ; 2'"®. In spite of 
the enthusiasm aroused by the prophet’s first 
address, and before the work could have ad¬ 
vanced much beyond the repairing of the founda¬ 
tions, a feeling of despair began to damp the 
ardour of the workers, both leaders and people. 
Those who were old enough to recollect the former 
temple circulated depressing comparisons : ‘ This 
new temple will never bo like the old one.’t To 
arrest the spread of this despondent spirit Haggai 
promptly brought a message, this time of strong 
encouragement. It was useless to spend vain 
regrets upon the past, when all their energies 
were needed for the present. J" was still present 
with His people ; § and the time was fast approach¬ 
ing for Israel to enter upon its glorious career. 
The completion of the temple was to be the signal 
for a convulsion of the universe and a revolution 
in the Gentile W'orld. Then this very temple, 
which now appeared too great for their resources 
and too mean for their desire, would be filled with 
the treasures of the Gentiles, || That day "would 
see the long-delayed fulfilment of the great 
promises; 1i and then there would bo no comparison 
oetween the first temple and the second, for the 
glory of the latter House W’ould far excel the glory 
of tl’ie former. 

iii. Third proj)hccy: December; 2^®*^®. On this 
oc(;asion Haggai came before the peojdo with a 
parable, a warning, and a promise. There was 
much still to depress the spirit of the builders 

• In v.io the second word * lor your sake,' Is prob. an 
erroneous repetition of the firstIn v.i2 the second 
‘their Ood,’ is rendered by LXX, Syr. Vulg. ‘unto 
them,’ which is to be preferred. 

t V.13 is suspicious ; it iatcrru]its the connexion between 
v.ia and v.l*; and it is not in Ilaggal’s stylo, e.ji. for 
H. writes for'* he writes v.J*. See 

Bohme, ZATfF vii. 215; Stade, GPf ii. 114 n.; Wellh. Sliz. w. 
Vorarb. v. 109; Nowack, A7. Prvph. 805. The last part of the 
verso may have been taken from 2*. On this verse was based 
the curious tradition that Haggai, like John the Baptist and 
Malachi, was really an angel In human form. See Jerome, 
Overa, Bcned, 1704, tom. Iii. p. 1091, and Oyril Alex. Opera, 
ea. 1638, tom. iii. p. 637, commenting on this verse. 

{ The parallel account In Ezr 3^2 refers to the second year of 
the Ucturn. But as Ezr was written long after the events 
recorded (see above), it is not Impossible that the * weeping of 
the old men’ really liolongs to this occasion (so the contem¬ 
porary authorities, Hag 2^, Zee 4io), and has been transferred 
to the earlier date under a misappreliension. 

S The first part of v.® down to * Eg.v'pt ’ scarcely makes 
grammar (HV7n has to insert ‘ Remember'k and interrupts 
the context. LXX omits. Prob. a marginal gloss, which has 
crept iTito the text. ‘My spirit abidoth in the midst of you’ 
(Zee 46) will thus follow ‘ I am with you.’ 

R In V.7 translate ‘ and the desirable things of all the nations 
shall come.* The word fiion is sing., but collective in mean¬ 
ing, and so construed with a nlur. vb.; of. Is 60®. The con¬ 
struction is riglitly unfJorstooa by L.\X xai r« 

Pesh. Targ. Ital. Old interi-Teters referred the verse directly 
to the Messlali, e.o. Vulg. el veniet dcsidcratus cunciis genii' 
bus, and Jerome, Comment, in loc. This tr» is not correct, but 
the verse is Messianic, in the same sense as Is 60. 

% Such as Mic 4i< ‘-J, Is 23-» 603-7. U. 18 .17 ci«, Jer 317 ; cf. Zee 2ll 
822, To 14®. Apparently, Haggai’s idea is that the Mes-sianic 
era will begin immediately after the great upheaval which is 
to follow Uie completion of the temple. In v.9 LXX begins a 
new sentence with * And^ in this place . , .,’ adding xeti iJpvnif 
tU wipvotr.o-iv srttvri ru rcu riv tctcv rovrsv, 

which Wellh. {Sk. u. Vorarb. v. 169) ingeniously reproduces by 
run SD'nn cpip*? (cf. i Oh iis, Ex 9i8, 

Ps 1227), • and rest of soul, to repair all the foundation, to raise 
up this temple.’ The sentence is so peculiar that it is difficult 
to regard it as a mere addition of LXX ; at the same time it is 
not easy to see why It should have dropped out of the MT. It 
is not required to complete the sense of tno passage. 


besides the discouraging comparisons of those who 
could not look beyond the glories of the past. 
Nothing as yet had taken place to correspond 
with the inspiring hopes of the prophet. The 
general state was one of misery, not far from 
famine. The drought lasted so long that it seemed 
hopeless to expect any produce from the land. 
The seed lay useless in the bams ; it was im¬ 
possible to sow it in the sun-parched earth; the 
vines and fig-trees had borne no fruit (v.*®). And 
yet, said the people, is not the land holy, the 
favoured soil of J"? Has He not pledged His 
promise to it ? Is not His altar here ? 

To show the falseness of this reasoning, which 
argued that because the land was holy therefore it 
must he fruitful, Haggai asks the priests for in¬ 
struction {torah) on a ceremonial point; their 
reply suggests the true principle. Trie contagion It 
of holiness is transmitted only slightly, if at all p’ 
(Lv 6"'^), while uncleanness has a far-reaching 
effect (Lv 7®^, Nii 19"^). Altar* and sacrifices 
avail nothing while the people neglect their first 
duty. To allow the temple to lie in ruins is the 
guilt which taints everytliing ; the bliglit which 
rests upon the land is a proof and punishment of 
their uncleaiiness.f But now tliat they have set 
to \vork in earnest, and laid the foundation of the 
temple (v.^^^),^ better days will follow. The seed 
is in the bams—it shall yield a harvest; the vine.s 
and the fig-trees, as yet iiiifruitful, shall yield 
their wine and oil; aud God’s blessing shall descend 
upon His land (v.^®). 

iv. Fourth prophecy: same date as iii. The 

S het turns from the people to the prince, and 
esses Zerubbabel alone. In the vast uj)heaval 
which is to accompany the approaching judgement,§ 
Zerubbabel will remain unshaken. As the rapre- 
sentative of the Davidic dynasty, and therefore 
the object of patriotic hopes, ll he receives an 
assurance of the divine protection and the per¬ 
petuity of his race.H Under Persian domination 
the prophet dare not promise more. 

There can be little doubt that the prophecies of 
Haggai have come down to us in a very abbrevi¬ 
ated form. It is the main heads of his ui.scourses, 
rather than the discourses themselves, that have 
been preserved. Compared with Amos and Hosea, 
the style of Haggai i.s monotonous and prosaic. 

He is fond of repetitions, e.y, the reiterated ' Con- 

* In v.i-*' there ’ points to the altar erected immediately after 
the Return (ICzr 33). LXX adds at the end of tlie verseVvi*n» nUr 
)^r,fjipLOLTm ai/TMV twi ipOpmSv, chuiii)Oy,<royTeti otxi xpdciirou wivttt 

tLVTuiv, xoti iptiff-i/Ti iv So Ital. But first clause 

is a corrupt reading of nrjb jy* as JV', and 

docs not belong to this place ; the second clause is a gloss adapted 
to the context; the third is taken from Am 51° (Wellh. in loc.). 

t V.J® ‘ From this day and upwards ’; the latter w'ord points 
to the future (cf. 1 S 16*3 etc.); but before giving a promise for 
the future (v.i®) the prophet reimlls, in a parenthesis, the 
sufferings of the past 16 years (vv.i'>. 17) as a warning. In v.H 
the words ’ 7 N |'|!< are untranslatable and corrupt. Read 

‘ and ye did not turn unto me ’ (Am 4 », from 
which other expressions in this verse are taken). 

t V.I8 the meaning is, ‘ Consider, from this day and onwards, 
nay, start from the dap when the foundations were laid four 
months ago; J"’s blessing will date from the time when the 
work began.’ The date in v.is is awkward and unnecessary; 
I>erhaps inserted by a reader from v.io. 

§ Some verb seems to have fallen out at the end of v.O; 
W'cllh. suggests <*7^^ ‘shall fall.’ 

II What Haggai hints, Zecharlah makes more explicit; 2terub- 
babel is to he the Messianic king of the future (Zee 3 ** 6 »ff.). 

II ‘ For the signet,’ cf. Jer 22^, Ca 8 ®, Sir 49 U. The authen¬ 
ticity of vv. 20 iy i,QQn questioned by Bohme (ZATW vli. 
216ff.)on the ground of («) certain differences of style, e.g. ▼.*> 

‘ the word of J" came unto IL’ instead of the usual ‘ the word of 
J" came by the hand of H. the prophet,’ and (fi) the repetition 
of the prophecy in 26b 7 *. With regard to(«)cf. v.io and Jer 
40*3, MT and LX.X ; no great weight can be laid upon the form 
in which such sentences nave been handed down. With regard 
to 08), Uie prophecy does not go beyond prophetic thought in 
Haggai’s time; and as it is aadres^ to Zerub. alone (nenoe 
V. 20 ) the repetition is natural, and forms a fitting ooncliiaioa 
to the b<Mk. 
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eider your ways,’ * saith J" of hosts * (2’^’®* and 
the repeated address to Zeruhbabel and Joshua by 
their full titles. At the same time he is capable 
of liner writing, e.a. 1®* “ 2'^- Compared 

with his colleague Zechariah, Ilaggai shows less 
freedom and variety in his description of the 
Messianic a^e. Both prophets belong to the period 
of tlie decline of prophecy. They seem to be 
conscious that their prophetic gift docs not possess 
the direct and copious inspiration of the earlier 
prophets ; for they are careiul to assert repeatedly 
that their word is the word of J". In one respect 
they belong to the pre-exilic type, inasmuch as, 
like Jeremiah and Ezekiel, their names and 
personalities, and the historical circumstances of 
their ministry, are well known. Otherwise, they 
belong to the new school of religious thought 
which was the product of the Exile. Before the 
Exile, prophecy was mainly concerned with de¬ 
nunciation of national sins and threats of impending 
judgment, with summons to repentance and moral 
reformation ; the prophets had to resist the semi- 
idolatrous worship of a corrupt society. But after 
the Exile the conditions were altered ; tendencies 
towards apostasy and idolatry had disappeared ; 
and we find that the main interest of ilaggai is 
centred in the temple, and his prophetic gift is 
exercised in urging the restoration of a material 
fabric. This change in the subject-matter of 
prophecy ‘is not to be attributed to the inferior 
religious capacity of the post-exilic period.’* 
Dill'erent circumstances called for a dillerent form 
of religious expression. New problems had arisen ; 
it was the work of Ilaggai, and of the religious 
teachers who followed him, to meet tliese problems, 
and to interpret the religion of Israel in accordance 
with the needs of a new age. 

According to Jewish tradition, Ilaggai (with 
Zechariah, Malachi, etc.) was a member of the 
Great Synagogue : see Talrn. Bada Bathra^ fob 15«, 
with Kashi’s comment. In Ahoth It. Nathan^ 
fob 23/), Ilaggai, Zech., and Mab are said to have 
received the tradition from the prophets who were 
before them, and to have handed it on to the men 
of the Great Synagoj^me. 

The versions mention Ilaggai (and Zechariah) in 
the headings of the following psalms:—LXX Bs 137. 
(Tischend.) H.'i. 146. 147. 148. Vulg. Ps 111 *Alle- 
luiaj rever&iunis, Aggcci et ZacharicCy^ 145. Itala 
(Jerome) Ps 6 ^canlicum Hieremire et Aggmide verbo 
j)crc()ri7iationis, quando incipiebant qiroficiscif 111 
(Nestle). Pesh. Ps 125. 126. 145. UA 147. 118 
(Lee). With these cf. Epiphanius {De vitis pro- 
phcXarnnit ed. 1682, tom. ii. p. 248), who says of 
Ilagg/ii, Kal atirds 4 k€ 7 {tif 'lepovcraX^/x) Trpwros 

aWriXovid. Epijdian. also tells us that Ilaggai the 
prophet, while still young, went up from Babylon, 
and prophesied openly about the return {iTrl<rTpo<f>ijs) 
of the people, and saw the building of the temple 
of Jerusalem, where ho died and was buried 
honourably near the priests. This tradition of 
Epiphan. la copied by Ijorotheus [Synopsis dc vita 
et morte proplietarumj Max. biblioth. vet. patr., 
Lugd., tom. lii. p. 422), and by Hesychius of Jerus. 
(ed. Migne, 1865, p. 1362), who says that Haggai 
was born in Babylon and was of the tribe of Levi, 
and was buried near the priests because he was of 
priestly race. 

LiTBRATims.—A. Kohler, Die nachrxilischen Propheten 
erkldrt i. Ilaggai^ 1860 ; T. T. Perowne, ilaggai arid Zechariah 
In the Camb. Bible, 1880 ; J. Wellhausen, Skuzenu. Vorarlteiien, 
V. 1892; Andr^, Le ProphHe Agg^.e, 18% ; Nowack, Kl. Proph. 
1897; O. A. Smith, Twelve Proph. 11, 1898; Bdhme, ZATIF,1887, 
p. 2160.; Stade, QVl ii. 2, 1888; Hunter, AJter the Exile, i. 
ch. vli. 1890; Ed. Meyer, Entstehung dee Jiidrnthums, 1896, 
etc. See also the literature at end of art. £;^ra-Nbiiemiah. 

G. A. Cooke. 

HAGGI (’W ‘bom on a festival’).—Son of Gad, 

* See Montefiore. Ilibb. Lectures , 1892, p. 2971. 


Gn 46*®, Nu 26*® P. Patronymic, Haggltes, Nu 
26*®. 

HA6GIAH (.T^o ‘feast of J"’).—A Levite, de¬ 
scended from Merari, 1 Ch 6**®. See Genealogy. 

HAGGITES.-See IlAGGl. 

HAGGITH (n*3f3 ‘ festal ’).— One of David’s wives, 
known to us only as the mother of Adonijah, 
David’s fourth son, whom she bare to him at 
Hebron, i.e. before he became king over all Israel 
(2 S 3^ 1 Ch 3^). Adonijah is usually introduced 
as ‘ the son of Haggith ’ (1 K 1®* 2**). 

HAGIOGRAPHA.— See Bible, Old Testament. 

HAGRI (HjD, AV Haggerl). —Father of Mibhar, 
one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch IP®. Instead of 
'7^0*19 the parallel passage 2 S 23®® reads 

♦nan nyx.? ‘of Zobali, Bani the Gadite,’ which 
is probably the correct text. (Cf. Driver, Heb, 
Text of Sam. ad loc.^ and Kittel on 1 Ch 11®®). 

HAGRITE (nf?). — Jaziz the llagrite (AV 
Hagerite) was ‘ over the flocks ’ of king David, 
1 Ch 27®*. See next article. 

HAGRITES (1 Ch 5*®- *»• *>, AV Ilagarites).— 
Hagarenes (AV and RV Ps 83®, but llVm has 
llagrites), D'Nnann, D'K'nann, (LXX ^Ayaprjpol, 

'Ayyaptjuolf 'AyapaZot, ^Ayepaioi). Wliether the tribe 
was of Aramtcan or Arabian origin is uncertain. 
The name first appears in history in 1 Cli 5*® in 
the story of the campaign of the Reubenites in the 
days of Saul, in wnicli the H. are described as 
driven out of the district lying to tlie east of 
Gilead. They are also named along with the two 
Ishmaelitish tribes, Jetur and Naphish (1 Ch 1®*, 
Gn 25*®), and an otherwise unknown tribe, Nodab, 
as the chief object of attack on the part of the 
three Israelitish tribes east of the Jordan, on which 
occasion, according to our present text, the H. and 
their allies lost 100,000 men (1 Ch 5*®'**®). That their 
wealth consisted in cattle is indicated in the same 
pa.s.sago by the statement that no less than 60,000 
camels, 250,000 slieep, and 2000 asses fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. The question has been 
often raised as to wliether the name 11. designates 
a particular tribe. Bertheau on 1 Ch 5*® assumes 
that the name is a late designation of the Bedawin 
tribes of Aralua generally current in the times of 
the Chronicler. It does indeed so happen that the 
name occurs only in very late writings, only in Ch 
and in Ps 83. Yet even there, at least in the 
psalm just referred to, it occurs alongside of the 
names of other Arabian and even Ishmaelitish 
tribes, which would have been included under it 
had it been used in tliis general sense. Many of 
the Jewish writers assumed that the H. were simply 
tlie descendants of Hagar. Dillmann and others 
think it extremely doubtful whether the name lias 
any connexion with that of Ishmaers mother. It 
is not even quite certain that they were Ishnmelites. 
It is, however, quite evidently the intention of the 
Chronicler to represent the U. as including several 
other Ishmaelite tribes, without perliaps regarding 
them as coextensive with the Ishmaelitos. That 
he associated their name with that of Hagar is also 
highly probable. Their name occurs in the midst 
of a group of Aranuean tribes (Schrader, COTf ii. 
32) in the list of Tiglath-pileser III. (c. B.C. 727). 
In all probability they are the same as the ’Aypalw 
of the Greek geogramiers, described as neighbours 
of the Nabatieans in Northern Arabia (Straw, XVI. 
iv. 2; Pliny, vi. 32; Ptolem. V. xix. 2). They are 
certainly not to be identified with the Gerr- 
bseans, a rich commercial people on the Persian 
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Gulf, of peaceable habits, quite unlike the restless 
combative Ila^rites. Whctlier or not the ot viol 
''Ayap of Bar 3'*^ are to be identified with the H. is 
a matter of little consenuence. Perhaps this late 
writer, belonging to the later years of the apostolic 
age, intended only a vague reference to children 
of the Flast famous for tlieir wisdom. The strange 
fancy that reads a reference to this people in St. 
Paul’s allegory of llagar and Sinai (Gal 4-“*) need only 
be mentioned as a curiosity in exegesis. On the use 
and probable meaning of the word Hagar in that 
passage, sec an admirable and extremely interesting 
note in Lightfoot’s Galatians (1800), pp. 192-200. 
If, as some believe, we have a reminiscence of the 
II. in the name Hedj.'lz, applied to the northern 
part of the strip of land to the east of the Red Sea, 
we must suppose them to have been driven gradu¬ 
ally southward from their earlier home. Indi¬ 
vidual ilagritcs appear in the history of David— 
one, named Jaziz, as the kin;^’s chief shepherd 
(1 Ch 27**), another, named Mibhar, as one of the 
heroes about the king (1 Ch 11^). But see preceding 
two articles. 

Litrrattjrk.—K wakl, Ilutory of Itratl, !. p. Steiner in 
Schcnkol, liihfUexiknn, ii. f)72 f. ; Kautzach in Itiehm, Hand- 
toorfcrLuch, G61 f. See also (^heyne, Hook of Psalms, London, 
1888, p. 233, and Onijin of (he Psalter, 1801, p. 97; Olaser, 
Skizze,ii.iQl. J. MaCPHERSON. 

HAHIROTH.—See PiUAiimoTii. 

HAIL.—The interjection Hail I was originally an 
adj. meaning ‘ hcaltliy,’ * in good health,’ and came 
from the Scand. /ici//, ‘hale,’ ‘whole.’ It appears 
as a salutation in the oMest English, but always 
joined to the verb ‘to be’ in the imperat. and 
retaining its adj. force. Thus in Anglo-Sax. 
Gospels, lik P* ‘ lird wes thu’r=‘Hale be thou!’ 
Mt 28* ‘ llfllo weso ge’=‘Hale be ye.’ So ‘All 
hail’ meant orij^inally ‘altogether whole,* hail 
being still an adi. But the verb being omitted, 

* hail ’ and * all hail ’ came to be used purely as an 
interjection. And so Shaks. is able to use ‘all 
hail I ’ apart from the construction of the sentence, 
Eich. 11 . IV. i. 1G9— 

* Did they not aomctiino cry “all hail” to me? 

So Judat) did to Christ.' 

And in Macbeth, I. v. 6, he turns ‘ all hail ’ into a 
verb, ‘ Whiles I stood rai>t in the wonder of it, 
came missives from tlie king, who all-hailed me, 
“Thane of Cawdor.”’ 

Hail I is found in the Gosfiels only, and always 
as tr. of Xafpf (the imperat. of to rejoice), a 

common salutation in Greek writers, and repre¬ 
sented in Lat. by Ave I or Salve I The Vulg. u.ses 

* Ave ! ’ in all the passages, IMt 26'** 27^, Mk 15*®, 

Lk 1*®, Jn 19*. The Eng. ‘ hail ’ is as old as Wyc.; 
it was introduced again by Tind. and accepted by 
all the VSS except Gen. in Mt 26’** ‘27** ‘ God save 
thee.’ In Mt 28* the pin. occurs, where 

Wyc. gave ‘ Heil ye ’; but Tind. ‘ All hayle,’ whom 
the rest of the VSS followed, except Gen. ‘ God 
save you.’ J. Hastings. 

HAIL (Ti? hdrdtl, h ia mentioned in 

Scripture 31 tiiue.s, and always as an instrument of 
divine judgment. A grievous hail was the seventh 

la"ue in Egypt (Ex G*®**^); and as in that countiy 

ail, like rain, falls rarely, and when it occurs is 
generally slight (the annual rainfall in Cairo being 
under an inch), the catastrophe was the more 
remarkable, and was the tir.st of the plagues which 
were directly fatal to men (vv.**- 2^). Hail is, how¬ 
ever, not unknown in Egypt. On Aug. 13, 1832, 
a brief and local but severe hailshower fell, and 
some of the stones are said to have weighed several 
ounces. 

The ancient Egyptian word for hail, dr, is also 


applied to a driving shower of sand and stones ; in 
the contest between Horns and Set, Isis is described 
as sending upon the latter dr n id, ‘ a hail of sand.’ 
In Coptic hail is named <\A ntg T<t)e, ‘ stones from 
heaven.’ 

Lightning being also comparatively infrequent, 
this feature of the plague is emphasized in the 
narrative, ‘flashing continually amidst the hail’ 
(RVm V.24; see also Wis 10*®*^-, Sir 4C®, Ps 18*** *• 
78-*« 105**). 

Hail accompanies electrical disturbances, and is 
commonest at the earlier part of the day, before 
the ascending current from the heated land is 
established, and when there is the greatest varia¬ 
tion of temperature and amount of vapour in suc¬ 
cessive strata of the atmosphere. The vapour, 
carried aloft by whirling currents, condenses as it 
ascends through colder strata into waterdrops 
which at higher levels become frozen, and, when 
carried laterally out of the ascending current, fall 
as hail. Often in their descent they are again 
caught by the ascending vortices and become nuclei 
of additional condensation, becoming coated with 
fresh lamell?e of ice. (For forms of liailstones see 
Buchan’s Meteorology, 2nd ed. p. 106). In the act of 
falling, hailstones often cohere, forming by the pro¬ 
cess of regelation solid m.asse3, which do immense 
damage to vegetation, and notably to vines (Ps 
78^). Prof. Joannis of Bordeaux records the fall 
of stones of ‘200 grammes weight. 

The localization of the plague (Ex 9*®) is in 
accord Avith common experience. The great hail¬ 
storm of 13th July 1788, which destro^^ed jwoperty 
valued at £1,000,000, crossed Europe in two belts 
about 12 miles apart, each belt being from 7 to 
10 miles Avide and about 400 miles long. The hail- 
shoAver of 18th April 18.50, which destroyed £‘27,000 
worth of property in Dublin, left a Avhole district 
of the city untouched. 

3’he season of the plague Avas probably the end 
of Jan., when the flax was in bloom an<l the bailey 
(Avhich ripens 6 months after sowing, and isharvested 
about the end of Feb.) Avas in the ear (v.**). Wheat, 
which does not come into ear until about a month 
later, escaped (v.**), to become afterAvards the prey 
of the locusts (10*®). At this season hailstorms are 
most frequent in I.evantine lands. The storm in 
the Haur.'ln, recoiled by Mohammed el-Chateb 
el-BosraAvi, Avhich destroyed many men and an 
immense number of cattle, occurrea in Feb. 1860. 

Hail falls most commonly by day, at the time 
Avhen men are at their Avork (Ex 9**- **). Out of 
440 consecutive hailstorms registered, only 18 
occurred at night. Tliis Avas noticed long ago by 
Venerable Bede, ‘interdiu saqjius quam noctu 
decidiint’ {lie Nat. Her. xxxiv.). 

In Ps 78'*® V/pjq is used as a parallel with hardd. 
This is a hapax legomenon, and is tr. ‘ frost ’ (AV 
and KV), but Kimchi and Ibn Ezra regard it as 
meaning ‘ hail.’ It is rendered in AVm and RVm 
‘great hailstones,’ which is probably correct. 
Rashi and the Targumists suppose that the Avord 
refers to locusts (see also Lee’s Lexicon, p. 211). 
LXX has vdxyrjy hoar frost. Michael is and Ges. 
conjecture ‘ ants,’ but these guesses are groundless. 

By hailstones the Amorites Avere smitten at 
Betiihoron, Jos 10**, and the size of the stones is 
here emphasized, as in Sir 46®. There are many 
authentic records of large stones formed by regela¬ 
tion. Inastoim at Kazorla in Spain, loth June 
1829, stones fell Avhich Aveighed 2 kilos., and in the 
great storm of 24th July 1818 in Orkney the stones 
were as large as goose eggs, and in 9 minutes 
9 inches of ice had uillen. In a similar shower on 
7th May 1865 at CAtalet the hailstorms are said in 
the official report to hav’e made heaps 16 feet 
high. One great concreted mass of stones which 
fell in Hungary, 8th May 1832, was 3 feet in 
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diameter, and another was measured in Ross-shire 
in Aug. 1849 which was 20 feet in circumference. 
Such stones do immense damage. In tiie Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition there was a corrugated 
iron roof exhibited which was pierced in several 
places by hailstones, and a similar occurrence is 
reported by an eye-witness in Notes and Queries^ 
Nov. 19, 1887. (For other examples of destructive 
hailstorms see Thomson’s Meteorology^ 1849). Hail¬ 
storms of great severity are recorded from Bible 
lands by Kitto and Thomson {Land and Rooky i. 86). 
The discomfiture of armies by hail is not confined 
to this instance. Sennacherib’s advance in his 
7th campaign, as recorded on the Taylor Cylinder, 
was stopned by hail, and Esarhaddon’s army en- 
countcrea such another storm in the land of Khani 
Rabbi ( WAIin. 15). In 1339 the army of Edward 
III. was stopped in its march to Chartres by hail 
(llolinshed); and, later, a violent hailshower com¬ 
pleted the defeat of the Austrian army at Solferino 
(1859). 

In Job 38^ God speaks of the treasuries of hail 
reserved against the day of battle and war, and in 
Rev 8’ IF** Ifi^^ hail is the type of God’s judgment 
on sin. In the latter passage stones of the weight 
of a talent, i.e, about 2 cubic feet in bulk, arc 
mentioned. In Is 28^'^'^ the Assyrian invasion is 
figuratively described as tj? d-j? zerem barady a 
floAving of hail, called in v.^® the overflowing 
scourge, which is to SAveep away the E.gyptian 
alliance, called in the passage ‘ the refuj^e of lies.’ 
In Is 3(P it is the power which, in turn, is to over¬ 
throw the Assyrian. The ‘ hail in the downfall of 
the forest’ of Is 32*®may be an interjected allusion 
to the Assyrian invasion, but the passage Avith its 
sliif tin^ figures and assonances is peculiarly obscure. 
Kirnchi conjectures that it may mean that it will 
only hail in the forest, not on the cultivated land. 
In Hag 2*^ hail also means divine chastisement. 

In Ezk 13****® hail represents the judgment of 
God defeating the hypocrisy which Avould conceal 
corruption ; * coinminatio Dei qua contumaces 
verberat’ (Rabaims, de Universo, xxii. 18). The 
word used here and in Ezk 38**® 'elgdbish is 

eculiar, and possibly connected with the gdbish of 

oh 28*®, rendered ^ pearls ’ in AV, ‘ crystal ’ in RV. 
In the rabbinical comment on Berackoth (546) the 
stones of 'clgdbish are, by a false etymology, ex¬ 
plained as hail which was sent at the prayer of a 
man (Jos 10**), and stopped by the prayer of a man 
(Ex 9^). St. Agobanl, Bp. of Lyons, wrote a 
treatise, de GrandinCy etc., to disprove the notion 
of human instrumentality in the procuring of hail 
(A.D. 835). 

Litruatdrr.— Besides the literature above referred to, see 
Hengstenberg, die Bucher Mose'8 u. Agyvien, 1841. 

A. MACA LISTER. 

HAIR once Is 7**; ; Opl^y kS/uti),— 

A luxuriant growth of hair on head and chin Avas 
regarded by the IlebrcAVS and other Semitic peoples 
as an important constituent of manly grace. 
Absalom’s long hair is noted as an element in his 
much prized beauty (2 S 14'-®). Solomon’s youthful 
horsemen, ‘ in the most delightful lloAver of their 
a^e . . . had long heads of hair’ (Jos. Ant, vili. 
vii. 3). It Avas an admired distinction to have 
bushy (RVm ‘curled’) locks, ‘black as a raven’ 
(Ca 6**). The phrase ‘he uncovereth the 

ear ’(IS 20®* *® 22®), may possibly refer to long 
locks, covering the ear, pushed aside to whisper a 
secret. Among Avomen, long dark tresses Avere 
held most captivating (Ca 7®), and they have 
always worn the hair long (Jn 11®, 1 Co 11®*®); 
but in NT times long hair was a dishonour to a 
man (1 Co 11*'*). Men dreaded baldness, as sug¬ 
gesting a suspicion of leprosy (Lv 13^), and this 
possibly explains the youths* disrespectful conduct 
to Elisha (2 K 2®®). 


Other Asiatics, and the Greeks, observed similar 
customs, 'riie Babylonians Avore their hair long, 
‘ binding their heads with turbans’ (Herod, i. 195). 
The Greeks loved rich Avaving hair; the youthful 
gods, Bacchus and Apollo, were figured with 
denteous locks. The Egyptians, on the other 
land, shaved both head and face. To be un¬ 
shaven marked the sloven ; if, hoAvever, this Avas 
due to hardships of war, it Avas honourable (Wil- 
kin.son. Ancient EgyvtianSy ii. 330). Enslaved 
foreigners Avere forced to shave (Gn 41*^). The 
long-haired Asiatics and Greeks excited among 
the Egyptians both ridicule and disgust (Herod, 
ii. 37, 49, 91). Boys’heads Avere shaven very early. 
Herodotus accounts for the strength of Egyptian 
skulls by their exposure, clean-shaven, to trie full 
glare of the sun (Herod, iii. 12). The locks in 
front of the cars Avere preserved, as the sign of 
immaturity, and removed Avhen manhood Avas 
reached, 'riiese locks are represented on the 
statues of IJarpocrates and other younger deities 
(Wilk. iii. 130). Adult princes Avore a badge at 
the side of the head, which perhaps contained the 
youthful lock in earlier days, and continued to 
indicate that Avhile the father lived they had not 
attained the dignity of kinghood {ib. iii. 326). 
Large use Avas made of false nair, in wigs {ih. ii. 
229) and in beards, to the forms of Avhich special 
.significance attached (see Beard). Women wore 
their oAvn hair, plentiful ^roAvth being highly 
esteemed. A woman’s head Ava.s never shaved; 
but the locks, Avhen long and beautiful, AA*ere 
sometimes cut oil and preserved, to be laid in her 
tomb after death {ib. ii. 21 n.). The slave- 
AA'oraan’s hair Avas diflerently dressed from that 
of her mistress {ib. ii. 338, 339). Moslem inlliience 
has modified Jigyptian customs. In shaving the 
heads of men and ooys a tuft is left on the croAvn ; 
the cheek above the under jaAv is shaven, and the 
part under the chin. The moustache is left un¬ 
shaven. Female infants are never shaved ; and 
Avomen Avear their hair long, usually in plaits and 
ringlets. 

Gf the terms used for drcs.sing the hair, and the 
fashions of wearing it among the IlebreAvs, Ave 
may note the folloAving:—n'lsSn;?, LXX <rei/)a( (Jg 
16*®* ***), of Samson’s ‘ seven locks,’ Avhich probably 
resembled the long ‘ plaits ’ afiected noAV by the 
young Arab Avarriors. Jezebel ‘tired her head,’ 
(2 K 9®®), Avhich means simply that she set 
her hair in order, ‘locks’ (Ga 4**® 6^ Is 47® 
AV, folloAving Kirnchi; RV, following LXX fin 
Ga (rubirricTis, in Is /caraffdXu/xga], tr. ‘veil’). pJV (Ca 
4'*), literally ‘ collar ’ or ‘ necklace,’ may have ooen 
a lock falling round the neck—Vulg. in uno crine 
colli tui. (Ca 5**), LXX Adrai, Vulg. elathce 

palmarumy tresses hanging gracefully like the 
pendulous palm branches. nV-i (Ca 7®; compare Is 
38*'-*), is a figure supplied by the thrum, or slender 
threads binding the web to the Aveaver’s beam. 
o'o.T} (Ca 7®; compare Gn 30®®* ■**), probably 
‘ gutters,’ or channels conveying water to the 
flocks, their orderly arrangement suggesting flow¬ 
ing tresses, n^yp (Is 3'-^), literally ‘ turned 

Avork,’ applied to curls, or artificially tAvisted hair. 
nV’¥ ‘a lock,’ probably the forelock, from the 
curve resembling that of a floAver or Aving. Judith 
‘braided,’ ‘the hairs of her head’ (10®). 

For other references to modes of Avearing the liair, 
see 1 Ti 2®, 1 P 3®, Jos. Ant. xiv. ix. 4, and BJ 
IV. ix. 10. 

That the barber’s trade Avas practised Ave know 
from Ezk 5*. The hairdresser and the instru¬ 
ments of his art figure in the Mishna {Shabbathy 
§ 6). The Egyptians used wooden combs, with 
largo teeth on one side and small on the other, 
ornamented as if for Avearing in the hair (Wilk. 
ii. 349). Ointment was commonly used by the 
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Hebrews in drcssinjjj the hair (Hu 3*, 2 S 14^, 
Ts 9210 1332 ^ 98 ^ Mt 617, Jos. A?ig. xix. 

iv. 1). Anointing the hair was a sign of festivity 
(Vs 457 ) and a mark of liospitality (rs 23®, Lk 7'“). 
Solomon’s young horsemen produced striking 
effects by sprinkling their heads with gold dust 
every day (Jos. A?i(. vill. vii. 3). Herod the Great 
dyed his hair to conceal his great age (AnL xvi. 
viii. 1); but the practice was unusual (Mt 5®®). 
Wigs were not unknown (Jos. Viia, 11). Orientals 
have from of old worn ornaments in the hair. It 
is doubtful if (Is 3'”), LXX ^/j.Tr\6KLaf were 

‘networks’ (KVm) or sun-shaped ornaments, dis¬ 
tinguished from the crescent or moon-slumed, 
mentioned in the .same verse (Schrender, De Vest. 
Mill. lleb. Clip. 2). 'J’o-day coins are most used by 
women : the long plaits often worn have frequently 
one or more gold pieces dangling at the end. A 
blue bead knotted into the hair of children is a 
potent charm against the evil eye. 

The Hebrews were forbidden to cut off the 
comers of their hair (Lv 19^). They may have 
adopted the Egyptian practice of wearing the 
front locks in youth, removing them on the 
threshold of manliood. Hut neiglibouring peoples 
attached a religious significance to this act. The 
Arabians cut their hair in imitation of Orotal — 
the Arabian Hacchus—‘in a circular form, shaving 
it round the temples’ (Herod, iii. 8 ). This usage 
is referred to in Jer 9^ 25^ 49®-. Tlie young man 
wore his front locks untouched; their removal 
marked his entrance into man’s estate, and his 
initiation into the worship of Orotal. Among 
the Hedawtn to-day the front locks are found only 
on growing lads. The Greek ephebi ottered the 
long hair of their childhood at Delphi; the cut 
adopted was called Oijayis, as the gou was said to 
have cut only his front locks here. The Hebrews 
were thus distinguished from the idolatrous peoples 
around them. A curioiis evidence of this ancient 
prohibition is seen among the Palestinian Jews, 
who closely crop the whole head, leaving only the 
two locks in front of the cars, which hang dowm 
in long ringlets by either cheek. 

The lirst hair lias ofttm been held sacred. In 
Arabia, in Mohammed’s time, when a child was 
born its head was shaved, and the scalp daubed 
with the blood of a .slaughtered sheep. Lane noted 
that at the first shaving of a boy’s head the 
Egyptian peasants slew a goat, and all who cared 
partook or the feast provided. These were ‘the 
more recent settlers, whose pagan Arabian ancestors 
. . . gave as alms to the poor the weight of the 
hair in silver or gold ’ (Lane, Mod. Ef/i/p. 573). 
Hurckhardt observes that ‘ among the Maazy 
Arabs ... it is a festival in the family when 
the son’s head is shaved for the lirst time.’ 
Lucian says the Syrian lioys and girls of his 
time, on growing up, cut oti and dedicated their 
first hair at some sanctuary. Phoenician maidens, 
as a preliminary to marriage, had to sacrifice 
either their hair or their chastity at the feast of 
Byblus. Lv l9'-’7 is rendered in the Syriac ‘ye 
shall not let your hair grow long,’ and it is ex- 
dained that tlie custom of the heixthen was ‘to 
et the hair grow for a certain time, and on a fixed 
date to shave the head in a temple or beside a 
fountain.’ 

Herodotus mentions the Egyptian custom of 
dedicating the weight in silver of the hair taken 
from a child’s head (ii. 05). A similar custom 
a^inong the Arabs is traced to the example of 
Ffttima. Absalom’s abundant tresses, cut, col¬ 
lected, and weighed ‘at every year’s end,’ the 
eacred season of pilgrimage, may suggest some 
similar religious observance. The one clear bibli¬ 
cal instance of hair in an offering is in connexion 
with the Nazirite vow. The hair must grow and 


be kept from all pollution during the peri^ of 
consecration ; the bushy locks were the visible 
sign of the Nazirite’s condition. Contact with 
impurity nece.ssitated the shaving and sanctifying 
of the head, and the period of coii.secration began 
afresh. When the vow was accomplished, the 
head was shaved at the door of the Tent of Meet¬ 
ing, and the hair burned in the fire under the 
sacrifice of peace-ofTerings (Nu 0’*^^). In Moham¬ 
medan law, the resolve to visit a distant shrine is 
reckoned a vow ; and the hair must be neither 
cut nor even washed, until the purpose is accom¬ 
plished. Then by cutting the hair the pilgrim 
j)asses back from the consecrated to the common 
condition (Wellhau.sen, Sldzzcn, iii. 117). Ex¬ 
amples are found in St. Paul’s vow (Ac 18^®), and 
that of Bernice (Jos. BJ II. xv. 1). A parallel 
may be traced between this latter and the Greek 
custom of vowing to otter the hair to the gods in 
return for help or protection. Achilles dedicated 
his hair to the river-god Spercheus, on condition 
of his safe return from Troy. At the great feasts 
of Byblus and Bambyce offerings of hair were 
made {T)m Syria^ vi. lv.). The painted inscrip¬ 
tion at Citium {CIS 86 ) mentions ‘barbers’ 
among the regular ministers of the sanctuary. 
The idea more or less consciously underlying these 
practices probably was, that by means of his hair, 
part of hiin.self, instinct with ids life, the devotee 
formed a stable link of connexion with the sanc¬ 
tuary and the deity there worshipped. 

If an important part of life was conceived as 
re.siding in the hair, wo can .see why that of conse¬ 
crated persons was so cared for. Prom Ezk 44-® 
we gatlier that certain priesthoods, like those of 
Egypt, shaved their heads ; others, like Samuel, 
let uie hair grow long. I’rofanation was avoided 
on the one hand by preventing its growth, on the 
other by keeping it untouched. I’rinces were also 
consecrated ])ersons. ‘a crown’ (Jer 7 ^* RVm) 
is in origin simply the fillet binding the prince’s 
long hair. 

Among the Hebrews, Arabs, and other peoples, 
cutting the flesh was often associated with shaving 
the head in mourning, or taking part of the hair 
to lay in the tomb, or on the funeral pyre. Both 
I»ractices are prohibited in Lv 19-7- (see also Dt 
14\ Lv 21®* 1®, Am 8^® etc.). See Cuttings in 
THE Flesh, and W. II. Smith, RS 305 flf. Arab 
women, in accordance with immemorial customs, 
sometimes shave their heads and wrap the hair 
in cloths stained with their own blood. The habit 
of tearing the hair in mourning, which still per¬ 
sists amoim tlie Jews and otlier Oi iental peoples, 
may probably be traced to this ancient emstora. 
It was also a .sign of mourning to let the hair fall 
untended and dishevelled (Ezk 24 *7^ Jth 10®). The 
Egyptians in mournin^^ let all their hair grow 
(Herod, ii. 36). The hair of an attached relative 
was sometimes buried with the mummy (Wilk. ii. 
339). Cutting or tearing the hair was common as 
an expression of violent emotion, as of fear and 
distress (Est 14^), of sorrow for national sin (Ezr 
9®, 1 Es 87^ 2 Es 1 ®), and of grief over national 
calamities (Is 3*'* 15®, Jer 7®® 48®7, Ezk 7^® etc.). 

The hair and nails of the dead have often been 
regarded as charms, making it possible to main¬ 
tain connexion with the departed. Posse.ssion of 
a man’s hair in primitive magic was esteemed a 
potent means of getting and retaining a hold upon 
him. Mohammed’s hair was pre.served, and w’om 
on their persons by his followers. The Arab was 
accustomed to cut oflf the hair of his prisoner before 
setting him free. Perhaps more than insult was 
intended by shaving David’s messengers (2 S 16^). 

The almond blossom turning white before it 
falls is the symlx)! of the hoary hair (Ec 12 *). 
The sprinkling of grey hairs unknown to a luan 
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indicates the stealthy approach of life’s winter 
(Hos 7**). Grey hairs have always been revered 
in the East. Irreverence to grey hairs marks the 
ungodly (SVis 2^®). Evil was accentuated if it 
brought harm on grey hairs (Gn 42^). Wisdom 
was reckoned as the mey hair to a man (Wis 4^*^), 
and the hoary head as a crown of glory, the 
reward of a life of righteousness (Pr 16^^ 20-^). 
For grey hairs to come down to the grave in peace 
was a token of God’s favour (1 Iv 2®-^). Grey 
hairs laid on men ol^ligntions of honourable and 
chivalrous conduct (2 Mac G-®). White hair was 
an element in a glorious appearance (2 Mac 15^^), 
especially that of divine majesty (Dt 7®, Kev P"*). 

The hair of Samson was regarded as the seat of 
his strength (dg IG--^). Tlie hairs of the head are 
taken as representing the extremely numerous 
(l*s 40^® 69^), and the exceedingly minute (1 S 14-*®, 
2 S 14“, 1 K 1”, Mt 1(P, Lk 21i\ Ac 27^). Fine- 
ness of aim is described as slinging stones at an 
hairbreadth (Jg 20^®). Tlie Jews swore by the 
hair (Mt 5^®). One of the most binding oaths in 
the East now is by the beard. The colour of the 
hair assisted the priest to discriminate leprosy 
from otlier ailments (Ev 13). Pollution clung 
strongly to hair (Lv 14*^-®). On the meaning of 
the regulation in I)t 2P^ see Driver’s note. 

Goats’ hair (e’^y) is named among acceptable 
offerings for the sanctuary (J'bx 25“^ 35**); it was not 
used for the interior worlc, but only for the outer 
covering of the taliernacle (Ex 26^ 30*“*). The 
preparation of the cloth required special skill and 
dexterity (Ex 35"'^). Work of goats’hair is directed 
to be purilied after ceremonial pollution (Nu 31-*^). 
From the connexion liere, it seems to liave been 
employed then, as now, for articles of clothing. 
The large overall, or 'ahd\ commonly worn, is 
almost invariably of goats’ hair. It serves, among 
other purposes, as waterpitof in rain, as great¬ 
coat in cold, and as blanket at night: it possibly 
corresponds to the ‘garment’ of Ex 22'*^ (HV). 
Pillows or cushions are sometimes stutfed xvith 
goats’ hair (1 S 19^®). Goats’ hair fornicd the 
material with which St. Paul was occupied as a 
tent-maker (Ac 18®), the haircloth for which his 
native province of (.hlicia was noted being known 
to commerce as cilicium. Of this dark-brown 
stutF the tents of the nomads have been made from 
of old (Ca 1®), and employment is still found for 
great numbers in preparing materials for the 
‘ hair houses ’ of the Eedawtn. 

Camels’ hair {Opl^ Ka/j,if}\ov) is mentioned only 
as forming the raiment of John the Baptist (Mt 3% 
Mk P). This was^ossibly the softer wool of the 
camel, the Arab, pf ,.'which a more closely 

fitting garment is made, sleeves, worn under 
the 'ahd' described above (but cf. Jerome, ‘non de 
lana cameli, sed de asperioribm setis'). 

W. Ewing. 

HAJEHUDIJAH occurs in RVm of 1 Cli 4^® in an 
obscure genealogical list. It is the transliteration 
of the Hob. nnn;|i, which, however, probably is not 
a proper name, but means ‘the Jewess’ (so KV 
and KVm). AV reads Jehudijah. LXX has aOr?; 
’AJcid. See GENEALOGY. 

HAKKATAN (|i?pn‘tlie smallest’).—The head of 
a family of returning exiles (Ezr 8^®), called in 
1 Es 8®® Akatan. See Genealogy. 

HAKKOZ (p'lpn).—1. A Judahite, 1 Ch 4®; AV 
Coz. 2. I'he eponyin of a priestly family, 1 Ch 
24^®, Ezr 2^^^ 7*^, l^eh 3^* In Ezr and Neh the 
first part of the Avord is taken to be the definite 
art. by AV, Avhich reads Koz. In 1 Es 5®® the name 
appears as Akkos. See Genealogy. 

HAKUPHA (H^ipq).—Eponym of a family of 


Ncthinim (Ezr 2®*, Neh 7®®), called in I Es 6®* 
Achipha. See Genealogy. 

HALACHA.— ^See Talmud. 

HAL AH (n^?q) is mentioned 2 K 17® 18^b 1 Ch 5“ 
as one of the places wliitlier the king of Assyria 
deported the captives from Samaria. LXX 'AXde 
B (once 'AWde A), in Ch Xadx (! for XaXd), A XaXd, 
Vulg. Halat in Ch Lnhela (!). The description 
indicates plainly that it is to be sought in Northern 
Mesopotamia, not far from Nineveh; but the loca¬ 
tion of the name has always been disputed. The 
various views are: 1. That Halah is a large city 
of Assyria, the Calah (n*p^) of Gn Kalkhu of 
the cuneiform texts, modern Nimrhd between the 
'figris and the Upper ZAb, S. of Nineveh (see 
Calah). This identification is quite inadmissible 
on phonetic grounds, as is likeAviso 2., Ilal6vy’s 
comparison with Cilicia, '\hn Khilakku. The latter 
lias also the context against it. 3. The region 
Chalkiti8(XaXxtrts) in Mesopotamia (Ptol. v. 18. 4), 
bordering upon Gauzanitis (Gozan) and the country 
Antliemusia, near the rivers ChabOras (Elabor) and 
Saokoras (or Mygtlonius), Avould suit (so Schrader 
in liiehm, Handworterhuch), if we Avere sure that 
the Greek form represents the same consonants as 
Halah. Of course, the modern village CrVa, on the 
Upper Chaboras (Smith, Bible Dict. \ cannot repre¬ 
sent the name nor the modern IjlolAvan (see beloAv). 
4. Boebart [Bhalcg iii. 4) compared the Calacheno 
(KaXax'i^vr]) of Strabo (73G, comp. KaXafcivi), Ptol. 
vi. 1), a plain of Northern Assyria at the side of 
Adiabeno and Armenia, E. or the Tigris. 5. 
This name is not to be confounded Avith the 
Chalonitis S.E. of Assyria on the Zagrus moun¬ 
tain (Strabo, 529, 736; Plin. vi. 30, i. ‘27, 31, etc.; 
Dion. Perieg. 1015; Polyb. v. 54). Tsidorus of 
Charax describes the Parthian province of XaXtevL- 
rts, called thus from ‘ the Greek city XdXa.’ This 
is evidently the same as KeXwmt, Diod. xvii. 
110, Albania t Tab. Pent., the modern IJolwan 

It is claimed that this city appears in 

Syriac literature as IJalah ( = n'?n, Assem, Bibl. 
Or. iii. 418), and the KaXx^s, Chron. Base. i. 730, 
Avould conlirra this. But there are various diffi¬ 
culties attached to this complicated identification, 
and the Assyrians seem to call Ilohvan ffalwan ; 
see Delitzsch, Paradies^ 205. 6. More probability is 
attached to the vioAV of Winckler {Alttestamentliche 
Vlitermchungeriy 108). The LXX understood 
Halah as a river, iv 'AXde kuI iv 'A^utp, Trora^uols ( !) 
Pw^di/, so that the original text may have had the 
plural ‘rivers of Gozan.’ Consequently. Winckler 
proposed the easy emendation n'?3 for nVn, i.e. the 
inouern Balikh river (already called Balikhi in 
Assyrian times, HdXixa> BrJXtxoy, B^XT/xa, Bellas of 
the classical Avriters), flowing into the Euphrates 
not far from Rakka. This vieAV has been accepted 
by most modern scholars. 7. Lately, however, 
Winclder himself has retracted it {Altorientalische 
Porschungeyif 292). Two cuneiform documents 
mention a country Khalakhkha^ llalaliha^ i.e. nVn 
near Haran, in the very same region where the 
biblical description would place Halah. The 
exact position cannot yet be determined, OAving 
to the fragmentary state of those documents ; but 
it seems that this last explanation is the best 
solution of the problem. Possibly, also, the 6th 
explanation still deserves some attention. 

W. Max MOller. 

HALAK (P7i?0,TO ’AXd/c A, 'Ax^X B), or ‘the 
smooth mountain,’ Jos lU^ 12^ (only).—This 
eminence has not been identified, but its approxi¬ 
mate locality is indicated by the Avords ‘that 
goeth up to Seir ’; and it formed the southern 
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limit of Joshua’s conquests. We may infer, there¬ 
fore, that it was the summit of a smooth ascent in 
the valley of the Arahah to the south of the Gh6r, 
or Dead Sea basin ; and some have su[)poscd that 
it was the line of clifl’s which form the margin of 
the Gh6r itself, about 6 miles S. of the shore of 
that lake. This view is, however, probably 
erroneous, as the expression ‘smooth mountain’ 
would not apply to an abrupt range of cl ills formed 
of alluvial materials, which we have elsewhere (see 
Dead Sea, vol. i. p. 675'‘) identified as ‘ the ascent of 
Akrabbim ’ (Nu 34**). But from the margin of the 
Glior the Arahah Valiev gradually rises towards 
the summit level, which it reaches immediately 
in front of Mount Ilor on the borders of Seir; 
and to this lino of elevation the term ‘ smooth ’ 
would not be inapplicable, while at the same time it 
would bo on the line of communication between 
southern Palestine and I’etra, the capital of Seir. 

E. Hull. 

HALE.—The verbs ‘ hale ’ and * haul,* meaning 
to drag, are, says Skeat, dialectical varieties of 
the same word. They are found in all the Teut. 
languages (as Dutch halen^ Dan. hale)j and are 
ctymol. connected with Gr. KaXeiv and Lat. cal are ^ 
to suiiimon. Hale is the older form, and it alone 
occurs in AV and in Shaks.,* though ‘haul’ was 
already in use. The passages are Ac 8^ ‘As for 
Saul, he made havoc of the church, entering into 
every house, and haling men and women committed 
them to orison ’ (triypo;*/, Aiiier. KV ‘ dragging ’) ; 
Lk 12”** ‘lest he hale thee to the judge’ (gT^Trore 
Karaa-i'p-pf Amer. KV ‘drag’). In both places 
‘ halo’is original to AV, the earlier VSS having 
‘draw.’ For the word cf. T. Lever, Sermons 
(Arber’s ed. p. 23), ‘ This Kealme is devyded in it 
selfe ... by covetouse ambicion, euerye inanuo 
pullynge and halynge towardes them selves, one 
from another’; T. Fuller, Jlohj State, ii. 7, ‘It 
[the Greek language] is full and stately in sound : 
onely it pities our Artist to see the vowels therein 
rackt in pronouncing them, hanging oftentimes 
one waj by their native force, and haled another 
by their accents which countermand them’; and 
Milton, FL ii. 506— 

‘Diithor by harpy-footed furies hal’d, 

At certain revolutions all the damn’d 
Are brought.' 

J. Hastings. 

HALHUL (Vm^n).—A city of Judah mentioned 
(Jos 15”®) in the list of the inheritance of the tribe 
of Judah along with five others, all of which have 
been identified except Eltekon. Jerome places it 
near to Hebron {Onomast. s, ‘Elul’). It is the 
modern IJaIhul, a large village 4 miles north of 
Hebron, which lies in the mountains of Judah, 
on a hill about a mile to the east of the road to 
Jerusalem. On the opposite side of the road is 
Beit-sur (Beth-zur), a rocky fastness built by 
Kehoboam for the defence of fils kingdom (2 Ch 11’), 
and used in tfie wars of tlie Maccabees as a defence 
against Iduina’a(l Mac 4***). Between these two 
places, lower down, is tlie fountain Dhh'weh, the 
traditional site of the ba]ttisin of the eunuch by 
Philip. Not far to the north is tfie head of Pilate^ 
great aqueduct leading to Jerusalem, 414 miles by 
the aqueduct (13 miles as the crow flies), the fall 
being 365 ft. in that distance {Tent WojTc in Pales¬ 
tine, ‘ Halhul ’). A mile to the east of IJalhul is 
BciVAinun, identified by Kobinson as Beth-anoth, 
where are extensive ruins and large drafted stones. 
Farther to the north is Jcdiir (Gedor), a small ruin. 
About the site of IJalhul are ruins and rock-cut 
tombs, including a Byzantine ruin and an ancient 
church (ruined). The mosque Ncby Yunds (Jonah) 

• Pope gives ‘hauld’ in his Shaks. at 11 tlenry IV. v. v. 87, 
And it Is approved by some editors. In Ac 8^ AV of 1611 spells 
the word ^hail.’ 


is a modern building on a jdatform of rock, which 
appears to have been artificially levelled {BMP 
i. 216, iii. 282; SWP iii. 329). Ishak Chelo in 
1334 (Carmoly, n. 242) ^eaks of IJalhul as con¬ 
taining the sepulchre of Gad, David’s seer (1 S ‘22®, 
2 S ‘24^^; Benj. of Tud, by Asher, ii. 437). See, 
further, Dillm. on Jos 16®**, and Guerin, Jud^, 
iii. 284 If. C. WARREN. 

HALI —A city belonging to the tribe of 

Asher, Jos 19-®. The site is doubtful. It may be 
the ruin *Alia on the hills N.E. of Achzib, about 
13 miles N.E. of Acre. See SWP vol. i. sh. iii., 
and Gu6rin, GaliUc, ii. 62. Buhl (GAP 231) doubts 
this identification. C. 11. CONDER. 

HALICARNASSUS CAXiKapyacrsSs) was one of 
the six Dorian colonies on the coast of Caria 
(see Cos). Troczen was its mother 'city. Though 
excluded from the Dorian confederacy (lloxapolis) 
on account of some ancient dispute (Herod, i. 144), 
it was a very important city in respect of {mlitics, 
commerce, literature, and art. During the Persian 
domination it prospered greatly under a dynasty 
of tyrannoi establislicd by Lygdamis. IIis widow, 
Artemisia, dynast in 480, possesse<l great inlluenco 
with Xerxes. Manssollos (377-353) made the city 
supremo over most of Caria and part of Lycia, 
under the suzerainty of the I’ersian king. The 
monument built in Iiis honour by Artemisia, his 
sister-wife, who survived him, was reckoned one of 
the seven wonders of the world : scanty remains of 
it are now in the British Museum. Halicarnassus, 
having faithfully adhered to the Persian cause, 
endured a long siege by Alexander the Great, 
B.c. 334, and was burned by the conqueror. A 
number of the inhabitants were safe in tfie acro¬ 
polis (called Salniakis), which Alexander did not 
succeed in capturing. They rebuilt the city ; but 
it never again became a great city, though always* 
an important one till it was ruined by the Turks. 
Its prosperity benefited much from the measures 
of Cj. Cicero when he was governor of Asia in 
B.c. 61. Its silver coinage ceased after B.c. 16S; 
but it continued to coin in bronze as late as the 
3rd cent, after Christ, and appears in all the lists 
of bishoprics. In literature its greatness is shown 
hy Herodotus, Dionysius the historian, Dionysius 
the writer on music, Pigres, Panyasis, etc. 

Halicarnassus was one of the states to which 
the Koman Senate sent letters in favour of the 
Jews in B.C. 139, 1 Mac 15“ (see Caiiia). It must 
therefore have been a free and self-governing city 
at that time. The decree of the city passed in the 
1st cent. B.C., granting to tfie Jews religious 
liberty and the right to build their Proseuchai 
beside the sea (Jos. Ant, XIv. x. 23), attests the 
existence of an early Jewish colony in the city; 
and this was natural, as II. was a considerable 
centre of trade, owing to its favourable position 
on a bay opposite Cos, on the north-west side of 
the Ceramic Gulf. The city extended round the 
bay from promontory to promontory, and con¬ 
tained, among other buildings, a famous temple of 
Aphrodite. 

The site of Halicarnassus is now called Bod- 
rum (i.6. ‘fortress’), from the Castle of St. Peter 
which was built by the Knigdits of St. John (wdioso 
headquarters were in Rhodes) under their Grand 
Master de Naillac, a.D. 1404. The castle stands 
on the point of a lofty rocky promontory, which 
projects southwards, and divides the bay of Hali¬ 
carnassus into two liar hours; in ancient times it 
was probably an island (Zephyria). A Turkish 
village occupies part of the site of the city. In 

* The langruago of Cicero, ad Quint. Fr. i. 1,26 (pcene detertam 
urbem), must not be pres^ ; he is exag^geratini; his brother's 
services. 
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the castle were found many remains of the Mau¬ 
soleum, which were sent to London in 184(5 by 
Lord Stratford de Redclille. A very full account 
of the city, with plans, etc., is to be found in tlie 
works of Sir C. Newton, who excavated there in 
1857. {History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, 
Cnidus, and Branchidee, and Travels and Dis¬ 
coveries in the Levant. See also Rosa, Jteisen 
durch d. Inseln Griech. ; Hamilton’s Researches in 
Asia Minor). W. M. Ramsay. 

HALL. —In Mk 15'® AV renders aiJX^s 6 

iffTLv TTpatribpiov, ‘ into the hall called I’roetorium ’; 
and in Lk 22^^® tr rijs * in the midst of 

the hall.’ Elsewhere AV renders av\i/i either 
‘palace’ (Mt 263-®8-««, Mk 14^-Lk IV\ Jn 
18^®), when the reference is to the place where a 
governor dispensed justice; or ‘fold’ (Jn 10'*'®), 
referring to the place where the flocks were kept 
all night; or ‘court’ (Rev IP), in reference to 
the court of the temple. RV gives ‘ court * 
everywhere except in Jn 10'*'® (10' ij auXh tCjv 
irpo^drup, AV ‘the shcepfold,’ RV ‘the fold of 
the sheep,’ 10'® h ai^Xi), AV and RV ‘the fold’). 
See Palace. 

Tlie word irpairujpLOP is once in AV tr® * Prse- 
torium’ (Mk 15'® as above), and once ‘palace’ 
(Ph 1'® tv 6\(p Tip irpairuplip, AV ‘in all the palace,* 
AVm ‘ CjBsar’s court,’ RV ‘ throughout the whole 
Prretorian guard,’ RVra ‘in the whole I’rm- 
torium ’). Elsewhere it is rendered either ‘ common 
hall’ (Mt 27^', AVm ‘governor’s house’), or ‘hall 
of judgment’ (Jn 18^®% AVm ‘Pilate’s house’), or 
‘judgment hall’ (Jn IS'"*^-19^ Ac 23®«). RV 
gives ‘ palace ’ in the text of all those places, with 
‘Prajtoriura’ in the marg., which Amer. RV pre¬ 
fers in the text. See Pra£TOU1UM. I 

The RV word ‘palace' for preetorium cornea from the Rhem. 
NT, which has ‘Palace’ everywhere, ex(;cpt Ph ‘court.' 
Wyclif’s word is always ‘moot (or mote) halle.’ Tirid. intro¬ 
duced ‘ judj^craent hall.’ j. Hastings. 

HALLEL (SVci).—A name given to the group of 
psalms 113-118 inclusive, which the Jews from an 
early date have been in the habit of reciting at the 
throe great feasts, at the feast of Dedication and 
at the new moons. The name ‘ great Hallel ’ is 
sometimes given to this group as a whole, but it 
is usually applied to Ps 136 (or Pss 126-136) with 
its twenty-six times repeated refrain of praise. 
Pss 113-118, or 115-118, are called the ‘Egyptian’ 
or the * common ’ Hallel. During the continuance 
of the temple the Hallel was recited on eighteen 
days in the year, but on one night alone, that of 
the passover. On that occasion it was taken in 
parts, Pss 113 and 114 being sung before the meal, 

list before the drinking of the second cup, and 

^ss 115-118 after the fllling of the fourth cup. 
It is to this sacred song that reference is made in 
the phrase vfxv'/iaravres, ‘ when they had sung an 
hymn,’ used of our Saviour and llis disciples in 
Mt 26®® and Mk 14^®. See Delitzsch on Ps 113; 
Talmud, Sopherim 18, §2 ; and compare Edersheim, 
The Temple and its Services. W. T. Davison. 

HALLELUJAH (npSJ^n ‘ praise ye J",’ ’AXXT/Xowd). 
—The word occurs as a short doxology in the 
Psalms, usually at the beginning, as Ps 111, 112, 
or the end, as 104. 105, or both, as 135. 146-150; 
in 135® use is different. Except 135, the 11. 
psalms occur in three groups, 104-106; 111-113, 
115, 117; 146-150; the 2nd being interrupted by 
Ps 114. 116. The consecutive occurrence of these 
psalms may bo explained in tw'o ways, (i.) H. 
was usually added to psalms only of a joyful char¬ 
acter, and these might naturally be put together 
by the compiler, just as hymns of thanksgiving 
are often put together in our modern hymn- 


books. But we SCO very little evidence in the 
Psalter of arrangement acconling to subject. 
It seems, therefore, more probable that they 
were taken as they stand from some previous 
collection or collections in which all the psalms were 
so marked; just as in a modern hymnary all the 
hymns taken from Hymns Ancient and Modern 
might bo distinguisheti by Amen at the end. We 
have an even more complete example of taking 
the psalms en bloc from some other source without 
rearrangement in ‘Songs of Ascents’ (Ps 120-134). 
The occurrence of H. in Ps 106, after the doxology 
which closes Book iv., may be the insertion of a 
reviser, to make it agree with Ps 104. 105, which 
have the H. at the end, when the doxology had 
come to be regarded as part of the psalm. The 
II. psalms vary considerably in character. We find 
sucli different themes as the praises of the God of 
Nature (104), the God of Israel (105. 106), God w*ho 
hears the prayer of the poor (113) and of the 
sufterer (116), the superiority of (lod to idols (115). 
That these psalms are late may bo proved from (1) 
the fact that Jah is a contracted and later* form 
of Jahu, which occurs in the early forms 
Jirmeyahu, as contrasted with the later forms 
which w'e know as Isaiah and Jeremiah', (2) the 
use of (generally) late grammatical forms as * for 
constr. state, as in 113'^- s' for as a prefix in 
135® 146®-®; (3) the didactic character of 111'® 112, 
in the spirit of Ps 1, the Book of Job, and later 
parts of Proverbs ; (4) the subject-matter of such 
a psalm as 147, w hich points back to the Restora¬ 
tion (147®); (5) the fact that the historical psalm.s, 
105. 106, presuppose PJ h', and were therefore com¬ 
posed after the first compilation of the Hex. (see 
Hexateucu). Notice in 105®' the lice of P, a.s 
well as, in 105®^, the locusts of JE ; in 106"Dathan 
and Abiram of JE, as w’ell as, in 106®®* ®', Phinehas, 
God’s avenger of P. 

The word passed from OT to NT. In Rev 19'*^ 
it is the keynote of the song sung by the great 
multitude in heaven, and from tiie Jewish it 
found its way into the Christian Church. 

E. 11. Woods. 

HALLOHESH (c'n'iVn ‘ the speaker of charms’).— 
An individual or a family mentioned in connexion 
with the repairing of the wall (Neh 3'®, AV Halo- 
hesh) and the sealing of the covenant (Neh 10®'*). 
See Genealogy. 

I HALLOW.— ‘Who,* says Trench, ‘would now 

affirm of the verb “to hallow” tliat it is even 
obsolescent? yet Wallis tw’o hundred years ago 
observed—“it has almost gone out of use” (fere 
desuevit).’ He is condemning (in English Past 
and Present, p. 139 f.) the American Bible Union 
for dismissing from their new version words that 
have a suspicion of age upon them. And it is 
still quite true that * liallow ’ as a biblical word is 
in active use, so that the Revisers felt no necessity 
for excluding it from either the NT of 1881 or the 
OT of 1885. In AV and RV it is used as a syno¬ 
nym for ‘ sanctify,’ translating in OT some part of 
kddash, and in NT twice rendering the verb 
d 7 idfu; (Mt 6®, Lk 11®, both in the Lords Prayer). 
In the Apocr. the same Gr. verb is rendered 
‘ hallow’ in 1 Es 1®, Jth 9'®, Sir 33®, 1 Mac4^®; and 
the Lat. verb sanctificare in 2 Es 2" 6®®. 

In the older versions it is more common. It is 
Wyclif’s only w ord; thus Jn 17'® ‘ And I halwe 
my silf for hem, that and [1388 also] thei be halwid 
in treuthe ’; He 2" ‘ Sothely he that halowith, and 
thei that ben halowid, of oon alle.’ So Tind. in 

* See Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 149 ft., and Jaetrow In Journal 
of Soc. of Bib. IM. xiii. (1894), 101-127, and In ZAW, 1896, 
pp. 1-16. In these papers Jaatrow further contends that tha 
final <T in many Heb. proper names is not a form of the Divine 
name at all, but simply an emphatic ajformaiivt. 
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I^v 27^* * If a man halowe a pece of his enliereted 
londe unto the Lorde, it Bhalbe wet accordynge to 
that it beareth ’; and in a niarg. note on Dt 20® 
(where his text is, ‘ Yf any man have bylt a new 
housse and have not dedicate it ’), he says, ‘ Dedi* 
cat: the levites, I suppose, lialowed them as we 
doo oure sliipnes.’ In a note to Lv ho spells the 
word ‘ holow Hence the pope fett holowenge of 
chirches, alters, font, belles, and so forth.* Cov. 
has ‘unhallow’ in Ezk 41^^* ‘they shal put of 
the clothes, wherein they have ministred . . . lest 
they onlialowe the peoj)le with their clothes.’ In 
his (i’arker Soc. p. 180) on 1 Jn 2^*^*“^ 

Tind. uses ‘sanctify’ ami ‘hallow’ together as 
quite synonymous : ‘ Christ in the Scripture is 
called The Holy, because Ho only sanctiheth and 
halloweth us.’ This quotation shows the origin 
of the word also: from A.S. holy, came 

hdlgian^ to make holy, middle-Eng. halyien^ later 
halioe. 

'IMie words of Mt 6®, Lk IP are as old as Wyc. 
‘ halowid be thi name,’ and are found in all the 
versions exetept the llhemish (1.'582), which has 
‘sanctihed be thy name’ ; but the mod. editions of 
Khem. (as 1898) nave changed to ‘hallowed be thy 
name.’ J. Hastings. 

HALT. —1. To be Inme^ to limp: Cn ‘He 
halted upon his thigh’ ('i3-i;-Vy Amer. KV 
*went haUing’). The same vb. is tr'^ ‘halt’ in 
Mic 4®* Zeph (Amer. KV always ‘is lame’). 
T. Fuller {Holy State, iii. 15) says, ‘ Wounds in 
warre are most honourable: Halting is the state¬ 
liest march of a Souhlier ; and ’tis a bravo si^ht to 
see the llesh of an Ancient as torn as his Colours.’ 
And Kutherford, with a reference to Mic 4®-^ 
speaks of ‘God’s kirk’ {Letters, No. xli.): ‘ He will 
have her going through a thousand deaths, and 
through hell, as a cripple woman, halting, and 
wanting the power of her one side, that God may 
be her stall.’ 'I’he a<lj. ‘ halt ’ is given as the tr. of 
XwX6t in Mt 18®, Mk 9^®, Lk 14-^ Jn 5®, though 
everywhere else (except Ac 14® ‘a cripple’ in AV 
and KV) the same adj. is rendered ‘ lame’ (Mt 11® 
1530. 31 2114, Lk 7®® 14^®, Ac 3® 8^ He 12‘®). In Lk 
14®^ UV gives ‘ lame,’ but keeps ‘ halt’ in the other 
three places. Tind. has ‘halt’in Mt 11® ‘The 
blynd se, the halt goo, the lepers are clensed.* 

2. To stumble, to fail, Ps 38^^ ‘ For I am ready 
to halt,* and iny sorrow is continually before mo’ 
(pD} AVni ‘ready for halting,’ Del. [so Amer. 
KV] ‘ready to full,’with note, ‘if God does not 
graciously interpose, he will certainly fall head¬ 
long’; Wellh.-lMimess [in HK] ‘on the verge of 
falling’); Jer 20^® ‘All iny familiars watched for 
my halting’ (’y^ nrpy, Streane, ‘ those who watch 
my side,’ implying a reading ‘ ribs,’ ‘ side ’; KV 
‘they that watch for my halting’; Cheyne, ‘either 
laid traps for me, or 'waited for me to commit 
some error for them to take advantage of,* who 
points out that the phrase ‘my halting’is taken[?] 
from Ps 35‘® SS^"^). To those two passages in AV 
the Eng. (not Amer.) KV adds Job 18^® ‘Calamity 
shall be ready for his halting ’ AV and RVm 

‘ at his side ’), and Ps 35‘® ‘ Hut when I halted they 
rejoiced’ AV ‘But in mine adversity’), 

'rindal in his exposition of Mt 5^^'^® {Expositions, 
Parker Soc. p. 38) shows us this meaning of ‘ halt ’ 
arising from the meaning already illustrated, ‘I 
come not to destroy the law, but to repair it only, 
and to make it go upright where it halteth.* Then 
cf. Glanvill {Ser. 6), ‘ Wo have many observers, 
whose malice makes them critical and curious; 
they lay in wait for our haltings, and are glad at 
heart when they have caught an opportunity to 
revile us.’ In Preface to AV IGll the translators 

• In this paasofe in AV Bunyon found the name of Mr. Keody- 
tohalt. 


say of Roman Catholic scholars that they * doe 
either make new Translations themselves, or follow 
new ones of other mens making, or note the 
vulgar interpretor for halting.’ 

3. To ivnver, 1 K 18®^ ‘ IIow long halt ye between 
two opinions?’ (D'nca ; Amer. KV ‘go ye halt¬ 
ing’). The liguro is the uncertain gait of one who 
is divided in mind between J"and Baal. The same 
verb is used in v.®®of the irregular dance round the 
altar of Batal. Cf. Purchas, Filyrimaqe, 343, ‘Their 
religion halteth betwixt divers religions of the 
Turkes, Persians, and Christians of the lacobite 
and Nestorian Sects.’ 

4. The mod. sense of eome to a stayulstill, stop, 

does not occur in AV, but is introduced by KV 
into Is 10®® ‘This very day shall he halt at Nob’ 
(noyS, AV ‘remain’). J. Hastings. 

HAM (on, Xa/i).—The name of one of Noah’s 
three sons (Gn 10^ etc.), and founder of one of the 
three great families into which the biblical ethno¬ 
logists divide the world. There seems little doubt 
that this word is the Egyptian name of Egypt 
(Hier. Kcm, sometimes p V on-Kcni, ‘land of 
Demot. Kemi, Theb. Kerne, Bashm. Kerne, 
Mcmj)h. Khrme),and indeed in the poetical language 
of the Psalms the ‘land of Ham’ is a synonym for 
Mi^raim (105®®- 100®®, cf. 78^*; Brugsch, Geogr. 

Inschr. 73). The meaning of the word is ‘ black,’ 
which appears in the Arab, ahamm, feni. hammCi, 
as well as in many Coptic derivatives (I’eyron, 
Lex. Copt. GO). The origin of the appellation is to 
be found in the blackness of the soil of the Delta 
(Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 33), since the Egyptians 
do not call themselves by this name, which corre¬ 
sponds with an ejnthet apj)lied to rich soils gener¬ 
ally (k)bers, A^gypteyi u. die Biicher Mosds, 55). 

2. The narrative of Gn has been analyzed 
with great ingenuity by Budde {Urgeschirhte, 
290 ir.), i)artly after the suggestions of Well- 
hausen, whose results are in the main as follows. 
The narrative is based on a document in which the 
place of Ham was occupied by Canaan; this is 
rendered practically certain by vv.'-^- ®®, in which 
Noah, perceiving what his youngest son had done 
unto him, proceeds to curse Canaan, who is men¬ 
tioned no less than three times in Noah’s speech 
(vv.®®*®’). It is therefore probable that in v.®® 
‘ Ham, the father of Canaan,’ is a correction for 
‘ Canaan’ (cf. for the method 1 Ch 20®), and indeed 
these words show very clear signs of alteration. 
The family of Noah, then, according to the earlier 
account, consisted of Shem, Japheth, Canaan; and 
the legend accounts for the subjugation of the 
third to the two others, irnidying a state of things 
in which the word ‘ Canaanite ° was synonymous 
with‘slave.’ The act imputed to Canaan is that 
of a little boy, and hence chronological didiculties 
arise if the Noah of the stoi-y be identified with 
the Noah of the Flood. The three sons, moreover, 
represent nations occupying the same country 
(probably Canaan), Avhose mutual relation is ac¬ 
counted for by the story, but who do not appear 
to have been intended to represent the progenitors 
of the nations of the earth. While the name 
‘ Shorn ’ lends itself readily to interpretation, if a 
caste be signilied (‘menot name’ or ‘note,’wdience 
‘name’ or ‘note’ became personilied), only vague 
conjectures can be made about the original import 
of ‘ Japheth ’; but 1. 16 of the Marseilles inscrip¬ 
tion show’s us that w’e possess only an imperfect 
tradition of the caste-system in Semitic peojdes. 

3. The .same ethnologist who made Noah the 
second founder of the human race had to divide the 
nations of the earth among his sons; the names 
Shem and Japheth being unknown except in 
this tradition, could be employed w’ithout diffi¬ 
culty ; but the name ‘ Canaan ’ had very distinct 
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Import, and yet was too insignificant to count as 
one of the three world-races. For this name, 
therefore, in the ethnological table another known 
name wjis substituted, and the native name of 
Egypt lent itself well to this purpose. That Cush 
ana Mi?raim should be included under the name 
of Kemi need occasion no surprise, as these two 
nations were knoAvn conjointly; that Cush is 
made the eldest son (Gn 10 ^*) is perhaps due to 
Ethiopia being farthest from I Palestine, but it may 
have political significance. That Canaan should 
be reckoned as Ilamite lias been thought strange, 
some accounting for it on the ground of national 
antipathy on tne part of the Israelites, while 
others {e.g. Dillmann, ad loc.) thought it due to 
a tradition current in antiquity which made 
the Canaanites immigrants from the South. 
The above account of the introduction of the 
name Ham really gets rid of the difficulty; for 
Canaan’s place having been taken by Ham, a 
place had to be found for Canaan, and this could 
only be in Ham’s family. Ham’s name was not 
substituted for Canaan’s in the speech of Noah, 
partly perhaps owing to its repeated recurrence, 
partly perhaps because the curse of slaveiy could 
not be made to fall on the powerful nations repre¬ 
sented by Ham’s elder children. The recension of 
Gn which we have, where the father is made to 
sin, and one of the sons to receive the curse, shows 
us the difficulty solved as far as it was capable of 
solution. 

4. The classification of Canaan under Ham led 
to a serious result for the ethnological table; 
whereas Canaan in the older scheme represented 
a subject caste, the name now had to include all 
the non-Israelitic inhabitants of Palestine, among 
whom were many races decidedly * Semitic’ in 
character, such as the I’hoenicians. Some further 
difficulty was introduced by confusion between 
tlie Cush and the Cossaei, but the ground for 
making all the tribes mentioned in yJ etc. 
Cushites will probably remain hidden lonj^. The 
Put (which see) are probably included with the 
Egyptians and Nubians as being in any case a 
soutnern race. The Egyptian classification of 
mankind compared by M. Lef 6 bure {FSBA^ 1887, 
p. 167 ffi), while it oners some slight analogy to 
that with which wo are dealing, does not seem to 
explain the name ‘ Ham,’ or throw any real light 
on the problems. 

5. The name ‘ Ham ’ occurs in 1 Ch 4'*^, where 
certain settlers at Gerar found tJie land quiet and 
well cultivated, because the previous inhabitants 
were ‘ from Ham.’ Some of the Rabbis compared 
the statement in Jg IS’’^* *'^, whore very similar 
language is used about people who lived ‘ after the 
fashion of the Sidonians’ (also, according to the 
tables, Haniites, tlirough Canaan), and indeed the 
passage of Ch would seem to bo modelled on that 
of Jg. It is not, however, easy to render the 
words in Ch satisfactorily, since ‘from Ham’ 
should mean from the country called Ham, which 
is not here very intelligible, and ‘ of the children 
of Ham,’ or ‘from the days of Ham,’ would not 
naturally be thus abbreviated. There is there¬ 
fore ground for supposing the text corrupt, and 
indeed the Pesh. substituted onp ‘ of them ’ for the 
CO jP of the text. An easier alteration is enjo, 

3 osing that word to have the sense of the 
agous Syriac form pniD * peaceful, easy-going,* 
of which examples are given in Thes. Syr, col. 2314. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

HAM. —According to Gn 14® Chedorlaomer and 
his allies smote the Zuzim (who may be the same 
as the Zamzummim of Dt 2 -^) cna. This last is 
vocalized in MT cn^, which is represented by AV, 
RV ‘in Ham.’ Jerome [Qumst. in lihr, Gen.) reads 
Dh^. Most of the VSS vocalize on;?, hence LXX 
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airrohy ‘with them.’ OlKshausen conjectures 
‘ in Hamath.’ It is most probable that a proper 
name is intended. If ‘ Ham’ be the correct read¬ 
ing, it is the name of a j)lace that is otherwise 
unknown. Dillmann, following Tuch, suggests 
that it may have been the ancient name of the 
Ammonite capital Rabbath Ammon. The strange 
argument of Sayce {UCM 160 f.), that the form 0.7 
points to a direct transcription of Gn 14 from a 
cuneiform document, is dealt with by Ball (SBOT^ 
ad loc.). J. A. Selhie. 

HAM ( 07 ), Land of. —A poetical designation of 
Egypt, used in the Psalms in reference to the so¬ 
journ there of the children of Isr. (Ps 105“* 106'-) ; 

so also ‘ the tabernacles (RV ‘ tents ’) of H.’ (Ps 78®^) 
stands for ‘ the dwellings of the Egyptians.’ Prob¬ 
ably in Heb. thought H. was here used as the 
name of the son of Noah rather than as a name 
for Egypt. Two derivations have been proposed 
for it; ( 1 ) The native name for Egypt itself was 
Kmt^ in Coptic times pronounced Iv 6 mi (hardly 
Khfimi), and strictly signifying the ‘ black land ’ or 
alluvial soil of the cultivable part, as opposed to 
the Deshert or ‘red land,’ i.e. tlie sandy deserts 
which enclosed K 6 mi on all sides except the N. 
( 2 ) The chief Priaj)ic god of the Egyptians was 
sometimes called Menu (in Greek ^lin), but at 
other times probably Khem. If the latter reading 
is correct, it is almost identical with the name of 
the progenitor of the Hamitic peoples, and it is 
very remarkable that the most primitive sculptures 
hitherto found in Egypt represent this god (sec 
Petrie’s Kvptos), Menu was especially worshimied 
on the important route from the coast of the Red 
Sea to Koptos, and this would impress the fact of 
his worship on the E. neighbours of E^pt. The 
characteristics of Menu are in accord witli the 
shamelessness recorded of H. in Gn 9-®^-. The 
derivation from Kmt is improbable, for ])honetic 
reasons. F. Ll. Griffith. 

HAMAN (P 7 , 'A/ndv), the son of Hammedatha, 
appears in the Bk of Est as the enemy of the 
Jews, and the chief minister of Ahasucrus. He is 
described as the Agagite (Est 3^* etc.), but in the 
LXX as a Bugean (Bovyatos, 3^ 12 ^), or a Macedonian 
(924 1010 )^ Heb. term we should juobably 

understand of a descent from the Amalekite king 
Agag (so Jos. Ant. XI. vi. 5, and Targ.), in wliioli 
case the author of the book perhaps meant to con¬ 
trast the descendant of Israel’s ancient enemy with 
Mordecai, the descendant of Kish, the Benjamite. 
Provoked by Mordecai’s refusal to bow before him, 
H. procured from the king a decree authorizing 
the massacre of all the Jews in the Persian 
dominions on the 13th Adar. He also prepared a 
gallows 60 cubits high for Mordecai. But queen 
Esther, having heard of the plot, invited IL and 
the king to a banquet, and tliere denounced H., 
who was forthwith hanged on his own gallows. 
The queen also obtained permission for her 
countrymen to defend themselves, and among 
other victims of the Jews’ vengeance the ten sons 
of H. were slain and tlieir bodies gibbeted. 

In later times, at the Feast of Purim, it seems to 
have been customary to hang an effigy of H. ; but 
as the gibbet was sometimes made in the form of 
a cross, riots between Jews and Christians were 
the result, and a warning against insults to the 
Christian faith was issueu by the emperor Theo¬ 
dosius II. {Cod, Theod. XVI, viii. 18; cf. 21). The 
origin of the name H. is uncertain; Jensen con¬ 
nects it with the name of an Elamite divinity, 
Humman or Humhan (cf. Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v.). 

H. A. White. 

HAMATH (nipn * fortress,’ ‘citadel,* or perhaps 
‘sacred enclosure,’ see W. R. Smith, RS^ 140 [ed.* 
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p. 150]; 'E/xd^, Al/xdB, Emath). —At the time 

of Amos, this was the chief city of a kingdom of 
the same name which surrounded the capital, 
extending to the S. of Riblah and even including 
that place (2 K 23^^ etc.)* Situa|^ed on the banks 
of the Orontcs (now called in a narrow 

valley with Jebcl al-A'la on its north and south¬ 
east, and the Nusairiyeh mountains (the Mons 
Bargylus of the ancients) to the west, it lay on a 
very frcaiientcd and convenient trade-route. The 
opening between the Nusairiyeh mountains above 
Tripoli and the north point of the Lebanon chains 
is called in the OT ‘the entrance of Hamath* 
(Nu 34®, Jos 13®, Ezk 47^®N. of lionis the 
Orontes pass leads to Hamath, S. toAvard Baal- 
gad in (Joclc-ISyria, E. to the great jJain of the 
Syrian desert, and W. to the KaVat al-Hosn and 
the Mediterranean. 

‘The entrance’ or ‘ the approach* to Hamath is 
often mentioned as a territorial limit (Nu 34®, Jg 
3® etc.), and usually denotes the acceT)ted northern 
boundary of Israeiitish dominion (Jos 13®). The 
province is called ‘ Great Hamath ’ (Am 6 “), and 
IS mentioned with Damascus, Tyre, and /idon 
(Zee 9-), as well as with Arpad (Jer 49-®), in the 
prophecies against Hadrach. 

Originally a Hamite colony (Gn 10^®), it flourished 
at the time of David (2 S 8 ^^) under a king named 
Toi (or Ton), avIio had friendly intercourse with 
the Israeiitish ruler. Hamath (possibly identical 
with Hamath - Zobah [w hicdi see] of 2 Ch 8 ®) 
came, however, afterwards under the dominion of 
Solomon (compare 1 K 9-^* with 2 Ch 8 ^), and 
its king Avas no doubt among the many princes 
who ‘brought presents and served Solomon all 
the days of his life.’ Hamath was regarded as 
the granary of N. Syria, and there Solomon built 
store-cities (2 Ch S'*). But, on the death of that 
king, Hamatli seems to have regained her inde¬ 
pendence, as is shoAvn by the inscriptions of Shal¬ 
maneser II. (B.O. 800), w here we see that her king, 
Irhuleni, made an alliance with the llittites, 
Damasems (under Addu-i(in=: Bon Alai]ad=Ben- 
Hadad-hidri), Ahab of bsrael, and several other 
states. Jeroboam ll. of Israel, about the year 
B.c. 810, ‘recovered Hamatli’ (2 K 14®®) from 
Judah, and partly destroyed it, as well as Gath, 
which, in the prophecies of Amos, is spoken of along 
Avith it (Am 6 ®). In the Assyrian inscriptions 
EnxAln (Eniel), king of Hamath, brings tribute to 
Tiglath-jnleser III. (730), wlio had parcelled out 
the land of Hamath among his generals, annexing 
19 districts to Assyria, and transported 1223 people 
of Hamath to the sources of the Tigris. Sargon 
boasts of having rooted out the land of Hamath 
and dyed the skin of the foolish (?) Ilu-bidi 
(variant Yau-hVdi) like avooI, colonizing Hamath 
with 4300 As.syrian 8 . One of those exiled thither 
by this king Avas the Mode Deioces. After Avhat 
seems to have been the capture of the place by 
Sennacherib’s Rabshakeh, or ‘chief of the captains,* 
Hamath lost much of its importance. It is spoken 
of in Is IH* as one of the places containing 
Israeiitish exiles, and is mentioned in 1 Mac 12'-* 
in connexion Avith the movements of Jonathan 
and Demetrius. 

The Greeks and Romans knew it under the name 
of Epinlianeia, Avhich had been given to it by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (Jos. Ant. i. vi. 2 ), though 
the inhabitants still called it Hamath, and its 
present name, JJatndh^ is but slightly changed 
from its old form. In 1310 Abulfeda, the 
eminent Arabian scholar, a descendant of the 
family of Saladin, avus appointed governor of the 
district, Avhich had lx 3 en under the Moslem power 
since a.d. 639, and Avith his death (1331) Hamath’s 
prosperity declined. 

In 1812 Burckhardt visited Hamath, saw the 


‘ Hamath-stones ’ (so-called Hittito inscriptions in 
relief on black close-grained basalt); and the 
enormous water - wheels, used for bringing the 
Avaters of the Orontes to the houses and gardens 
situated on the hill above the river. He does not, 
however, mention the catacombs, said to have ex¬ 
isted high up on the right bank. The toAvn, Avhich 
is divided into four quarters, HadJicr^ el-Jisr^ el- 
Aleyatf oxid el-Medine (the quarter of the Chris¬ 
tians), contained at Burckliardt’s visit about 4446 
houses and nearly 11,000 male inhabitants. 

Literature. —Pococke, Desicription of the East, n. 1. 143ff.; 
Burckhardt, Travels in St/ria and the Holy Land (1822), pp. 
146IT.; Robinson, BRP^ iii. 651; Baodeker-Socin, Pal.^ 3981.; 
Delltzsch, Paradies, 275IT. ; Sayce, liCM (Index); Ilommel, 
Semit. Viilker, I. 189; Driver on Am 6'-*; E. Meyer, GesehicMe, 

§1^7. I. A. Pinches. 

HAHATHITE (*ni?nn).—The gentilic name from 
Hamath (Avhich see), Gn 10*®= 1 Ch 1*®. 

HAMATH-ZOBAH (n^W-nrpq, B A AlfxdS 

Luc. 'EfiaOaovf-id ).— The identity of this city 
is still doubtful. By soiiie .scholars it is even re¬ 
garded as the same as Hamath, but the Greek 
form BaiuwjSd would seem to indicate that it avos 
distinct from that place. It is mentioned only 
once in the Scriptures (2 Ch 8®), Avhen Solomon is 
said to have ‘ prevailed again.st it,* and, being 
spoken of in connexion Avith Tadmor and Hamath, 
Ave may conclude that it Avas in the same neighbour¬ 
hood. That it Avas another Hamath to which 
Zobah AVOS added to distinguish it from the better- 
knOAvn city of Hamath is possible, but at present 
unprovable. It has nob yet been found in the 
cuneiform inscriptions, consequently no light is 
thrown on it from tliat source. I. A. Pinches. 

HAMMATH (n®o ‘hot spring’).—‘Father of the 
house of Rechab,’ 1 Ch 2®®. See Genealogy. 

HAMMATH (ni;n ‘hot spring*).—One of the 
‘fenced’ cities of Naphtali, Jos 19®®, probably the 
same as Hammon of 1 Ch 0’® [Heb. and Ham- 
moth-dop of Jos 21®®. It is doubt!es.s the IJ.(imata 
of the Talmud {Eruhin, v. 5; Meg Utah, 2b), the 
Emrmms or Ammathus of Jos. [Ant, XVIII. ii. 3) 
and the modern llanimdrn, 35 minutes’ walk S. of 
Tiberias, so famous for its hot baths. There are 
four springs, the water of Avhieh reaches a tempera¬ 
ture of 144'* Fahr. Tlie taste is described by 
Robinson as exces.sively salt and hitter, like that of 
heated sea-water; there is also a strong smell of 
sulphur, hut no taste of it. The neighbourhood is 
croAvded, especially in the month of July, with 
patients from all parts of Syria. The baths are 
considered to he very efficacious in rheumatic com¬ 
plaints. 

Literature. — Neubaiier, Gl’orf. du Talm. 207; Robinson, 
BliP^ ii. 383 ff. ; G. A. Smith, jIGIIL 4.50 f. ; Guerin, GaliUe, 
1. 270 fl.; Buhl, GAP 115, 220 ; Gulbo, ZBPV xiii. (1891) 284; 
Wilson, Recovery of Jeras, 3G2. J. A. SKLBIE. 

HAMMEAH, THE TOWER OF, AV The tower 
of Meah ('i^sn mjpyoi tCov kKarbv, turris centum 
cubitorum, txerris Ernath), Neh 3* 12®®.—A tower 
on the Avails of Jorus. Avhich stood near the tower 
of Hananel (which see), betAveen the Sheep gate 
on the east and the Fish gate on the Avest. These 
tAvo tow^ers, which apparently had not been pulled 
doAATi Avhen the walls Avero dismantled in the time 
of Ezra, Avere probably situated near the north¬ 
eastern comer of the city (cf. Jer 31®®, Zee 14*®). 
Perhaps they w^ere both defences of the fortress 
[blrah] which commanded the temple area. The 
origin of the name ‘ tower of Hamineah,* or ‘ tower 
of the hundred’ (RVm), is obscure. It has been 
suggested in explanation that the toAver was 100 
cubits high, or that it was approached by 100 stepi^ 
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or that it required a j^arriHon of 100 men (see j 
Ryssel, ad Ivc.^ pp. 153, L*01 f.). H. A. Whitk. 

HAMMEDATHA *AMa 5 a^os[?,- 7 ;j]), Esb 
g 3 910 . 24 ^—Tjjg fatJier of Hainan. The name is 
j>rohably Persian; for the termination compare 
Aridatlia; possiidy the ctymolo^^y is 7 adA=nioun + 
f/a^a=given [Ojc/. Hcb. Lex.). 

HAMMELECH occurs as a proper name in 
AV and RVm of Jer 3G-® 38”, but there is little 
doubt that the rendering ouglit to l»e ‘ the king/ 
as in RV and AYin (LXX toO /3a<rtX<fcos). 

HAMMER. —Tlie ITeb. word 'umldcAhAh (in 
Jg 4“^ is tr. in Arab, by tM o -words, mXUtdat., 
a -wooden mallet, and 'HKtimhat, the ordinary 
Arabic -word for a liammer. It -was a mitadat, 
a mallet used by the liedaAvin and others for 
driving tent pegs into the ground, \vhieh Jael 
used to kill Sisera, Jg 4"b Ry many, onnkMhdh is 
considered to bo the source of the name Marxahccus^ 
-wJiich Avouhl thus mean ‘the Jiammerer.* ly'ps 
]}aUish (Is4P, used lig. in Jer^,*!-*^ of the Avord of 
the Loud, and in 50'*^ of Rabylon, ‘the hammer of 
the Avhole eartli ’) is evidently the same as the 
Arab.yb^Av, a largo heavy hummer. 

The hammer is probably Die most ancient of all 
tools. In its original form, a stone lield in tlie hand, 
it is often used at the present day. The form soon 
changed ; a stick fastened to the stone gave the blow 
more precision and greater foice. Metals super¬ 
seded stones, and great a ariety Avas given to the 
shape of tlie hammer head, so 

f as to ju'oduee a more exact 
eirect. Tlie hamnnu’ is a most 
important and valuable tool; 
the permanent ell'ect produced 
by a blow of the lightest 
liammer is greater than that 
obtained by tlie steady jiressure 
of a mass of iron many hundred 
times its Aveight. 

Difl’ereiit handicrafts require 
hammers of dill'ereiit shapes and 
Avei^-lits, and, in Syria, each 
w kind has a distinctive name, 

n The hammers used in carpentry 

y. and smith Avork are much the 

jfll same as those used in the same 

M occupations in iui rope. Rutin 

^ masonry the variety of hammers 

O is great. In the quarry the 

^ j rock is split by a large hammer, 

Aveighing from 18 to 22 Ih., 
MAUADPi. calleil the mahaddi. The head 

of this luuniner is round at one 
end, being used for driving Aveilgcs into the rock. 
The other end is tlatteiied from side to side, so as to 
coniine the impact to a 
— narrow line. This end 

gygljpii i 

[j tween the Avedges, and 

the constant beating 
dj| causes a vibration in 

j, the rock, Avhich in¬ 

creases till it splits 
II in the line of the 

i , Avedga\s. 

-II XV lien the stone 

||I; comes from the quarry, 

I it is roughly shaped by 

vL/ the mahaddi, and the 

SHA^fF. mason takes another 

kind of hammer to 
square it and give it a sha]ie to lit it for build¬ 
ing. 


Tliis hammer is called the shnl uf. Rotli ends 
of the head of this hammer are sipiare, but tlie 
one is 1 in. square ami Jlat, the other is nearly 
2 in. square, but sunk in the centre to tlie 
depth of half an inch, so that the edges are sharp. 
The flat end is used for striking oil' projections, 
Avhile the end Avith shariiened edges is ii.se<l for 
snuaring and trimming the stone. The stone is 
otten used for building after being trimmed by the 
shaktify but sometimes a border is made round 
the* face of the stone, leaving tlie middle rough. 
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This is done by the hiky Avliicli is a hammer Avitli 
one end pointed, and the other flat and chisel- 
sliaiicd. 

XVlien the stone is to bo made smooth it Is first 
made quite Hat Avitli the pointed end of the biky 
and is then Avoikcd over witli a hammer called the 
shah Utah or ‘Hiinhat. 

The shahtUfih lias tivo very broad chisel-sliaped 
ends, about 4 in. broad, cut into a number of 
teeth like a saAv. The teeth at one end are coarse 
and about 32 in number, and at the other end 
smaller and about 24 in number. 

XVben tlie stone has been carefuHy gone over 
Avith the it is soiiietimeM polished. This 

is done by rubbing it Avith another stone, sand 
and Avater bcin^ put between. 

All these tools are of very ancient date. In the 
I oldest part of the temple of Raalbek marks of all 
of these tools are found. Even the three immense 
stones in the Avest Avail have their upper and under 
I surfaces smoothed Avith the shah (item, only the tool 
seems to liave been much smaller than the one 
used in Lebanon at the present 
time, being only about 2 or 2 ^ . ^. 

in. broad. \ j 

The hammer and chisel are 
used for very fine AVork, such as 
carving, or an lien a very sharp 
line edge is to be given to a 
stone, seldoiu for any other 
purpose. The chisel is made 
of file steel. The liammer, called 
a viatrffkaty is so sliaped that 
lines draAvn along the faces of matra^at. 

the hammer Avouid meet nearly at the end of tlie 
handle. Wooden mallets are never used. 

The stone of Lebanon is very liard limestone, 
Avliich e.\ plains -vvhy hammers are preferred to 
chisels in heAving it. XV. Cakslaw. 

HAMMOLECHETH (n^^bn ‘the queen^?).—Acc. 
to the genealojjy in 1 Ch H. Avas the daughter 
of JMachir and sister of Gilead. The correctness 
of the text is not beyond susidcion. LXX reads 
Genealogy. 

HAMMON (l^on ‘hot spring’).— 4. A toAvn in 
Naphtali, 1 Ch[Heb. prob. identical Avith 
llAMMATH (Avliich see). 2, A toAvn in Aslier, Jos 
19"**. Us site is uncertain. Schultz suggested’Am 
Hamuli some 10 miles south of Tyre, but Robinson 
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{BRP^ iii. 66 note) lays no great stress upon this 
identification. Kenan {^fission de rkhiicicy 708 if.) 
found at Khurhct Umm d^Amnd^ near tlie coast im¬ 
mediately N. of the Ladder of Tyre, two riioenician 
inscriptions {CIS vol. i. pt. i.) in honour of Baal 
Hammon. Tn the valley to the E. is 'Ain UmmU, 
Umm cl- AmM, * mother of the pillar,’ includes the 
ruins of a building which is probably a temjde of 
Jlaal. On the hill side lies a great sarcophagus 
with a rudely carved eagle. The texts belong to 
the Ptolemaic period (3rd cent. n.c.). The name 
may be that of tlie Egyptian God Amanu or Amen. 
See SWP vol. i. sh. hi., and vol. iii. Appendix. 
Tlie identification of Hammon with Umm el-Amud 
is also considered by Gudrin {GaliUe, ii. 141) and 
Buhl [GAP 229) to bo the most probable. 

C. K. CONDER. 

HAMMOTH-DOR nan).—A Levitical city in 

Naphtali, Jos 21^’-^, probably identical with llAM- 
MATH (which see). 

HAMMUEL AV Hamuel). —A Simeonite 

of the family of Shaul, 1 Ch 4^®. Sec Gene- 

ALoar. 

HAMONAH (nj'iDq ‘ multitude,’ LXX HoXvdvSpiov). 
—The name of a city to be built in commemora¬ 
tion of the defeat (?) of Gog (Ezk 39^®). The pas¬ 
sage is obscure, and the originality as well as the 
juecise reading of tlie MT doubtful. Instead of 
npDn 031, Cornill would read npon I'pn * and it 

is all over with this multitude.* If tne words are 
an interpolation, the allusion may be to the city 
of Bethahean, which may have derived its name 
Scythoiiolis from the Scytliian invasion in the 7th 
cent. B.C. (See Bertholet, Das Bach HeseMclf 
193). J. A. Selhie. 

HAMON-GOO (Jh ‘Gog’s multitude,’ LXX r 6 
iro\v6.vbpt.ov ToO Poly).—The name to be given to the 
valley (outside the Holy Land) where (jOg and all 
his multitude are to be buried (Ezk 39”*^®). This 
valley, according to the MT, was the ‘ Valley of 
the Travellers’ (Dnnyn), a designation which is not 
found elsewhere. Hence J. I). Michaelis, followed 
by Bertholet and many others, reads Dn;jy^ (Abarim, 
Nil 27SG'*’). From the mountain of this name a 
valley may well have been called Abarim, and 
the locality suits the context. See further the 
Comm, of Hitzig, Sinend, Cornill, Davidson, and 
Bertholet. J. A. Selbie. 

HAMOR (I’lcq ‘ he-ass ’) appears in Gn 33^® 34, 
Jos 24^^, Jg 9'-^ as ‘ the father of Shechem,’ a 
Hivito by race, and ‘ the prince («’?;’}) of the land ’ 
(Gn 34"). Jacob bou<^ht ‘the parcel of ground, 
where ho had spread his tent,’ from the Hamorites, 
the Ben 6 Hainor (Gn 33^^ (J), cf. Jos 24®*), A dilFer- 
ent tradition is preserved in Gn 48'”“’* (E), where 
Jacob gives Shecliem to Joseph, and speaks of 
having won it by force of arms from the Amorite. 

Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, having been wronged 
by Shechem, Shechem makes an offer to take Tier 
as his wife; and is supported in his claim by his 
father, Hamor, who proposes also that there should 
be freedom of marriage between the families of 
Jacob and Hamor (34^'*'^*). To this the sons of 
Jacob give their consent on condition that the 
Shechemites accept the rite of circumcision. The 
Shechemites agree to the terms, and are circum¬ 
cised (v.*^). On the third day, when the Shechemites 
were unable through illness to defend themselves, 
Simeon and Levi and their followers fell upon them, 
murdered Hamor and Shechem, and carried away 
Dinah to their own home. 

In this narrative the narrator has combined two 
variant traditions. ‘ In the one, Hamor conducts 
the negotiations with Jacob regarding Dinah for 


his son (vv.*-®*^®); he receives a reply (vv.'®’''^), 
and in due course lays it before tlie assembled 
citizens of the town for their approval (vv.*®’*^). 
In the other, Shechem himself asks Dinah from 
her father and brothers, and after their reply 
(v.^^*-) immediately submits to the conditions they 
require (v.^®).’ Tlie former is probably the narra¬ 
tive of P, the latter that of J. 

That, under the imagery of events occurring in 
the history of a single family, the story preserves 
the recollection of important episodes in an early 

f )hase of the Israelite community, is a view which 
las been maintained, in recent years, by many 
scholars, and most ably, perhaps, by Wellhausen 
in his Composition dcs Ilexateuchs (see especially 
up. 312-319, 353-355). According to this view, 
Hamor and Shechem personify Canaanite clans in 
central Palestine; and Dinah a branch of the 
Israelite race, which settling in that region became 
rapidly merged with the native population. The 
attack by Simeon and Levi would then represent 
the recollection of some treacherous violation by 
these tribes of the tenns upon which the new 
settlers had been welcomed and acknowledged. 

The fact that Hamor means ‘ an ass,* and Shechem 
‘a shoulder* or ‘a mountain-ridge,* makes it prob¬ 
able that we have in these names the appellatives 
of clans and families rather than of individuals. 
Mr. G. Buchanan Gray {Studies in Hehrciv Proper 
NameSy pp. 90, 99-115) has shown, as the result of 
investigating animal names, that ‘ before the amal¬ 
gamation of the Hebrew tribes into a nation, totem 
worship and totem organization existed among 
some 01 the peoples of Uanaan’ (u. 115); and it is 
not unreasonable to connect sucli names as ‘ ass ’ 
{fIamor)y ‘wild ass* (Pfmm Jos 10 ®, Anah Gn 36*, 
Arad Jg P®), ‘mouse’ (AMor Gn with the 
‘totem-clans* among the early inhabitants of 
Canaan (cf. Jacobs, Biblical Archceologi/y pp. 64- 
103, on ‘ Totem-Clans in the Bible ’). 

H. E. Kyle. 

HAMRAN (pPO), 1 Ch D' (AV Amrani). — An 
Edomite. In Gn 36*® the name is more correctly 
given as Hemdan (cf. Kittel in Haupt’s SBOT on 
1 Ch 1«). 

HAMUL (SiDrj ‘spared’; on the form see Wellh. 
Sam. 19).—A son of Perez and grandson of Judah, 
Gn 46^*= 1 Ch 2 ®, Nu 26k The gentilic Hamulites 
occurs in Nu 20^k 

HAMUTAL ('?D',Dq 2K23®' and 24i®, Jer 52^ ac¬ 
cording to MT vocalization. In these last tw’o 
occurrences the consonants give the form Hamital 
^o'Dn, and this is supported by LXX in all three 
cases ; ’Agciral, Mirdr, 'A/xcirad\ B, 'AgtrdX, 'Agirdi?, 
’AgtradX A, 'AgtrdX Luc., meaning possibly ‘kin 
to the dew*or ‘ my kinsman (lit. husband’s father) 
is the dew’).—Mother of the kings Jehoahaz and 
Zedekiah, sons of Josiah. (See on the meaning of 
the name. Gray, Ueh. Proper NameSy 63 ; Hommel, 
Anc. Heb, Trad. 322). C. F. BuKNEY. 

HANAMEL (‘?xDjq, perhaps for ‘El is 

gracious’; but see Gray, i/c 6 . Prop. NameSy 307, 
n. 2).—Jeremiah’s cousin, the son of his uncle 
Shallum. It was from H. that Jeremiah, having 
the right of redemption, bought a field at Ana- 
thoth. Although Jeru.s. Avas besieged at the time, 
the purchasG was readily made by the prophet 
because of his assurance that the time would come 
when property would once more be secure (Jer 
327. 8 . ».h 2 . 44), J, A. Selbie. 

HANAN {]}r}y *Avdi/).—1. One of the Levites who 
assisted Ezra in reading and explaining the Law to 
the people (Neh 8 "^). Ho is probably the same as 
the Levite Hanan who signed the covenant (Neh 
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10 '®[Heb.^^]), as several of tlic Levit. names in this 
passage are found also in 8 “^. The name is wanting 
in the LXX of 8 ^ and of ; but in 

1 Es 9 ^ we find Ananias {'Avavla^ A, "Avvaj B). 
2 . The son of Zaccur the son of Mattaniah, one of 
tlie four treasurers appointed by Neh. over the 
storehouses in which the tithes were kept (Neh 
13^^). He was probably a Levite, and perhaps 
represented the singers and porters; for in 11 ^^ 
P 28 - 2 fl w Mattaniah is named as a Levit. house 
representing the sons of Asaph. Others, however, 
regard H. as a layman. 3. A Benjamito chief 
(1 Cli 8 ^). 4. The youngest son of Azel, a descend¬ 
ant of Saul (1 Ch 8 ^=9^“*). 8 . One of David’s mighty 
men (1 Ch 11 ^). 6 . The son of Igdaliah. The 

sons of H. had a chamber in the temple (Jer 35**). 
7. The head of a family of Nethinim who returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2^, Neh 7“*^). Called Anan 
in 1 Es 6 ^. 8 . 9. Two of ‘ the cliiefs of tlie people ’ 
who sealed the covenant bore this name (Neh 
102 ^. 26 )^ See Genealogy. H. A. White. 

HANANEL ‘El is gracious’). —The name 
of a tower on the wall of Jerusalem. It is four 
times mentioned in OT : in Neh 3* in connexion 
■with the repairing, and in 12 *^® in connexion with 
the dedication of the walls; in Jer 31^ and 
Zee 14^® as a boundary of the restored and gloriiied 
Jerusalem. In both the passages in Neh it is 
coupled with the tower of Hammeah (which see), 
and some have supposed it to be identical with the 
latter. From Neli 12 '^® we gather that these two(?) 
towers lay between the Sheep gate and the Fish 

f ate, ana from Jer and Zee that the tower of 
[ananel was at the N.E. corner of the city. 
Conder thinks that Hananel and Hammeah be¬ 
longed to the * castle ’ or ‘ fortress * {birah Neh 
2®, in Gr. Jos. Atit. xviil. iv. 3; BJ I. iii. 

3, v. 4) of the temple. See Jerusalem. Kyle 
{Ezr. and Neh. 173) also suggests that Hananel 
may have been ‘ an outwork of the great fortress 
at the point where the city wall ran into it.’ A 
similar opinion is expressed by Buhl {GAB 141). 

J. A. Selbie. 

HANANI (’;jn, *Avavl, 'AvauLas Neh 7“).— 1. A 
brother, or more prob. near kinsman, of Neh., who 
brought tidings to Susa of the distressed condition 
of the Jews in Pal. (Neh P). Under Neh. he was 
made one of tlie governors of Jems. (7‘). The name 
is perhaps a shortened form of Hananiah. 2. A son 
of Henian (1 Ch 25'‘). 3. The father of Jehu the 
seer (1 K 10 ^). It was H. who, according to the 
Chronicler, reproved Asa for entering into alliance 
with Syria, and whom the angry King cast into 
prison (2 Ch 16’). 4. A priest of tiie sons of Immer 
who had married a foreign Avifo (Ezr 10'-’^). Called' 
Ananias in 1 Es 5. A chief musician men¬ 
tioned in connexion with the dedication of the 
walls of Jerus. (Neh 12^®). H. A. White. 

HANANIAH (^n;^jn ‘ J" hath been gracious’). 

— 1. One of the propliets of the anti-Chaldacan 
party (LXX calls him \p€vdoTrpo(pijT’q^) in the reign of 
Zedekiah. His encounter with Jeremiah is related 
in Jer 28. A native of Gibeon, he was probably 
a priest (Jos 2P’), like Jeremiah himself, whose 
characteristic stylo he seems to imitate in his 
attack. He, too, stands in the temple (cf. 26^), 
and, using Jeremiah’s constant title for God, he 
prophesies the return from Babylon within two 
years (contrast Jeremiah’s seventy, 2.5^^) of the 
temple vessels, Jcconiah, and the captives (con¬ 
trast 22 ^ 27**), and then, pointing to tne yoke on 
Jeremiah’s neck (27^), he concludes as he had 
begun; * I will break the yoke of the kin^ of 
Bajiylon.’ With sad irony Jeremiali replied; 
‘ Amen; the Lord do so,’ and then pointed out 
that, as the general tone of former true prophecy 


had been minatory, a prophecy of peace would 
need an accurate fulfilment to vindicate its divine 
origin. II. then repeated his oracle in symbolic 
form(cf. 19'®), breaking Jeremiah’s yoke, deremiah 
retired in silence, but soon returned to tell H. that 
his breaking the wooden bar merely signified that 
Nebuchadnezzar’s yoke would be of iron, and to 
announce H.’s death—the punishment of a lying 
prophet (Dt 18^®), who hail spoken also rebellion 
against the Lord (Dt 13®). Within two months 
11. died (Jer 28'’). 

2. The first of Daniel’s three companions (Dn 1 ®). 
He received the name of Shadrach (whose mean¬ 
ing is much disputed ; see Bevan, Comm, on Dan., 
p. 61). They joined Daniel in Ids ascetic resolve, 
and shared his triumph (1'®) and subsequent peril 
( 2 '®). Through tlieir prayers ( 2 '’*'®) the king’s 
dream was revealed to Daniel, and at Ids request 
( 2 '®) they were appointed ‘ over the affairs or the 
province of Babylon,’ and still further promoted 
(3®®) after their miraculous deliverance from the 
fiery furnace. In the Gr. interpolation after Dn 
3^ Azariah is most prominent (Song of the three 
Childrenvv.®*^, contrast®®). Tlieir deliverance is 
alluded to 1 Mac 2 ®®, He 3 . See No. 2 in 

next article. 4, 1 Ch 3'®- a son of Zerub., identified 
by Lord A. Hervey with Joanan (Lk 3^), Khesa being 
a title of Zerub. which has crept into the text 
(Smith, DB s . Genealogy of Christ). Berthoau 
conjectures that the six names in 1 Ch 3*' are all 
sons of H. 5. 1 Ch 8 *^ a Benjandte. 6 . 1 Ch 25^* “ 
a ‘son’ of Heman, leader of the 16th course of 
temple musicians. 7. 2 Ch 26" one of Uzziah’s 
captains who superintended the organization of the 
array. 8 . Ezr 10®®, 1 Es 9®® Ananias, one of those 
‘ that had married strange women.’ 9. See No. 1 in 
next article. 10. Neh 3®® son of Shelendah ; one of 
those who repaired the wall, possibly = No. 9, and 
descendant of No. 13. 11 . Neh 12 '® a priest, chief 
of the course of Jeremiah, when Joiakim was high 
priest, possibly mentioned 12 " as present at the 
dedication of the walls. 12. Jer 36'® father of 
Zedekiah, who was one of the princes of Judah in 
the reign of Jehoiakini. 13. Jer 37'® grandfather 
of Irijah, ‘ a captain of the ward,’ who appre¬ 
hended Jeremiah on the charge of desertion to the 
Chaldieans. N. J. D. WHITE. 

HANANIAH (<T^jq, 'Avapidf 'AvaWas, ‘J" has been 
gracious’).—1. One of the guild of perfumers (AV 
apothecaries) Avho in the days of Neh. repaired a 
portion of the wall of Jerus., near the ‘ broad wall ’ 
(Neh 3®). He is perhaps the same as 11. the son 
of Shelendah, who is mentioned as repairing 
another portion of the wall, near the E. gate (3®®). 
2 . The governor of the castle, i.e. of the hiraJi^ or 
fortress on the N. side of the temple. Neh., who 
describes him as ‘a faithful man, and one that feared 
God above many,’ appointed him one of the two 
ollicers in command of Jerus. (Neh 7®). 

H. A. White. 

HAND. —The word ‘ hand ’ is used in the Eng. 
versions of the Bible with a variety of meaning 
which can be but partially illustrated from other 
literature. This is due to the remarkable freedom 
with which the lleb. word nj ydd is employed—a 
freedom which does not belong to I® tlie same 
extent (though even in NT, cldelly through the 
inlluenco of LXX, x^p is found in some specially 
biblical meanings), so that the variety of usage w 
chielly characteristic of OT. 

I It will conduce to clearness If, first of all, a r('*3um6 is mven 
! of the use of ydd in Heb., following Oxf. Ueb. Lex, 

1. The hand of man (Gn etc.), or anthrot)opatliically of 

OodlEzk S*"*); inoludinff the wrist (Gn 24 M- 80 . 47 t><#, s». so, 

, Jg ; standing for the finger alone (On 41^2, Est 3‘0). 

2. The, hand as in, itse, as Gu 49'-4 ‘ anus ot his handi,’ i.«. 
arms which make his hands serviceable ; 2 K 9*^ ‘ he filled his 

1 hand with the bow,' i.e. seized it; and * fill the hand ’ of the priest 
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M cODBecrate. install (perhaps from the idea of givintif him the 
selected portions of the sacriflee : see Fill) : a * hand weapon * 
(lit. ‘weapon of the hand’)Nu 85i8; and Idols the work of 
man’s hand (Is 28 ), as man is the work of Ood’e hand (Job 14i“). 
Special ways in which the hand is used are ( 1 ) to kiss the mouth 
(Job 8127); ( 2 ) to be laid on the mouth to express silence (Job 
404. Mic ylfl); (3) the debt is ‘ the lending: of the hand* (Neh 
10 * 1 ), and the creditor ‘ the master of the lending of the hand* 
(Dt 1621; ( 4 ) the lifting of the hand (to heaven) is the taking of 
an oath (Dt 32^0) or tne sign of prayer (Ps 282 ); ^ 5 ) to shake 
(lit. ‘ brandish *) the hand is to defy (Is 10 * 2 ); (0)to give the 
hand is to pledge (Ezr lOi®) or to submit (1 Ch 2924). 

3. The hand as strong, helpful, (a) of man : Israel went out of 
Egypt ‘ with an high hand* (Ex 148), i,e. boldly, defiantly ; and 
to act ‘ with an high hand * against J", is to act presumptuously 
(Nu 163<>); so, to be ‘ short of hand ’ (2 K lO'-**) is to be of small 
power ; to strengthen one's hands is to help (Jg 924); and the 
dropping down of the hands is the failure of strength (2 S 4i). 
(6) Of (jod : His hands are stretched forth to smite (ExO^^); 
or to deliver (Ex 132 *• l®, Dt 424), the opposite being the 
‘ shortened * hand (Is 6 O 2 69^) ; it is a * good * hand when it 
blesses (Ezr 7® 8^8, Neh 28- is), as protection is in the shadow of 
the hand of J" (Is 49*); and under inspiration the prophet is in 
the grasp of God’s hand (2 K 31 *, Is 8“, Ezk 1* 314. M 87i 40i). 

4. The hand is used figuratively to express strength or pinver 
(cf. Assyr. idu ‘strength’): Jos 820 ‘tnere was not in them 
strength (lit. ‘ hands *) to flee'; Ps 7(3® ‘ None of the men of 
might have found their hands,’ i.e. their powers are paralyzed 
in death. Of him who cannot bring a lamn or two turtle doves 
for sacrifice it is said, ‘ his hand cannot reach to them ’ (Lv 57 n 
I 42 I). A display of power is ‘ a mighty hand ’ (Dt 3412 ; cf. Job 
2711 , Ps 7842); and a grand achievement ‘a great hand’ 
(Ex 1431). 

6. (1) The ' hand ’ is used for the side, 1 S 4i3 * the wayside,’ 
lit. ‘ the hand of the way ’ (but see Driver, ad loc.) ; Dt 237 • all 
the side of (he river Jnbbok ’ (RV), lit. * all the hand ’; Gn 3121 
‘the land is wide of lioth liamls,’ i.e, in both directions ; .Icr (>3 
‘ every one in his place,’ lit. ‘ in his hand.’ (2) Other technical 
seriHCH are : a sign (1 S 15i2, 2 S IS'”) ; a, part or share (Gn 47‘'^4^ 
2 S 1043, K 11s Neh 11') 5 titne, repetition (Gn 4334, |)n V20), 
And in the plu. mpporls (1 K 733-as 1010 || 2 Ch 913th}, 
tenons (Ex 26'7. hia :j(r22.24k<i). 

<3. There are also many peculiar prepositional phrases, but 
these will bo best understood in their Eng. equivalents. 

1. Tlie hand In a figure for the action, irtjlucnce, 
or power of God or man ; Jg P® * the hand of the 
house of Joseph prevailed’; 1 S 22^'^ ‘Turn, and 
slay the priests ot the Lord; because their hand 
also is Nvith David ’; 2 K 3’® * And it came to T)a.ss, 
as the minstrel played, that the hand of the Lord 
came uiioii him Ezr 7® ‘ according to the hand of 
the Loud his God upon him’ (so 7® 8'®, Neh 2®* 
sometimes with ‘good’ as epithet of ‘hand,’ the 
meaning being always the favour of God actively 
bestowed and proved by its rc.sults); Job 6^ ‘ Even 
that it would please God to destroy me; that he 
would let loose his hand, and cut me olf!’ Ps 78‘^ 

‘ They remcirihered not his hand, nor the day when 
ho delivered them from the enemy ’; 8‘J^ ‘ Shall he 
deliver his soul from the hand of the grave ? ’ (UV 
‘power of Sheol’); ‘That they may know 

that this is thy hand, that tliou, Lord, hast done 
it ’; Pr 2V * The king’s heart is in tlio hand of the 
Lord, as the rivers of water; ho turneth it 
whithersoever he will ’; Ec 9^® ‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might’; Jer 15'^ 

‘ I .sat alone because of thy hand ’ (‘ The Hand of 
J" is a lig. expression for the self-revealing and 
irresistible power of J"; it is therefore equivalent 
to the Arm of J" [Is 53^], hut is used in preference 
with regard to tlie tlivinely-ordained actions and 
words of the prophets ’—Cheyne). 

In this connexion the foil, passages deserve attention : 1. Dt 
838 * Let his hands be sutficient for him’; Heb. )*? 3^ VT ; HV 
‘ With his hands he contended for himself,' RVm ‘ Let his hands 
bo sufficient (or him,’ or ‘for them.’ Driver mentions Stade’s 
‘ plausible conjecture ’ ’)*? n'l (addressed to God) ‘ with thy 
hands contend for it'; hut h la own tr. is 'with his hands he 
hath contended for it.' The verse contains Moses’ blessing on 
Judah; and as Judah’s desire for the reunion of the people is 
given In the previous clause, these words are understood by 
Driver as expressing Judah’s 8er\ ice8 for the common weal; 
LXX «<xi eti (ni/Tou iietKpnovm ctvri ; Vulg. ' manus cjus 
pugnahunt pro eo'; Wyc. 1382 ‘ his hoondls shulen fight for it,' 
13^ ‘ hlse hondis schulen flghte forhym *; Tind, ‘ let his handes 
fyght for him'; Cov. * Let ids handes multiplye him ’ (taking 
3*J from 33*] ‘ to increase,’ not from 3'’! ‘ to strive ’); similarly 
Galvin (Sermons upon Deut.), Golding’s trans. ‘Let his handes 
sutflse him, because thou wilt beohishelpe against his enemies ’; 
whence Gen. ‘ His hands shalbo sutlicierit for him, if thou help 
him against his enemies ’; Dish. ‘ His hands shalbe good ynough 


for him,' whence AV; but Dou. (after Vulg.) ‘ his handes shal 
fight for him.* 

2. Ps 1714 ‘ Deliver my soul from the wicked, which is thy 
sword: from men which are thy hand, O Lord ’ (mh' » 

RV ‘ From men, by thy hand,’ RVm as AV. Nearly all mod. 
expositors * take the ‘ sword' and the ‘ hand ’ as the Instru* 
ments by which J" is to rescue the soul of His servant, as RV. 
But King still accepts the AV tr., which makes wicked men 
God’s sword, and worldly men His ‘ hand' or Instrument (cf. 
Is 10* * IIo Assyrian, the rod of mine anger 1 ’). The passage is, 
however, suspected, and its opening words rejected as a gloss 
by Cheyne, Kautzsch, VVellhausen, et al. See Expos, Times, 
V. 481. 

8. Ps 8017 * Let thy hand be upon the man of thy right hand * 
Ei’N-Vy ^inj^’nn), i.e. ‘ put forth thy power to protect the 
people which thy right hand made into a nation and delivered 
from Egypt ’—Kirkpatrick. Wellh.-Furness tr. ^ir ‘ thine arm.’ 

4. Ps 892fl * I will set his hand also in the sea, and his right hand 
In the rivers,’ RV ‘ on the sea ... on the rivers.' The ref. is to 
the extent of the King’s dominion—from the Mediterranean to 
the Euphrates. 

2. It follows that the hand is often a figure for 
the person, especially the person acting tf Lv 14** 
‘This is the law of him in whom is the plague of 
leprosy, whose hand is not able to get that which 
perfcaineth to his cleansing’ (RV ‘who is not 
able’); so Nu 6*^; 1 S 2;T® ‘ And Jonathan, Saul’s 
son, arose, and went to David into the wood, and 
strengthened his hand in God’ (cf. Is 35* ‘strengthen 
ye the weak hands, and confirm the feeble knees ’). 
Shaks. occasionally uses ‘ hand ’ in the same way, 
as Mens, for Meas. V. i. 491— 

* Friar, advise him : 

I leave him to your hand.’ 

3. The above and other idioms are found in the 
foil, phrases:— 

1. At hand. To ho at hand is to he near, whether 
of time or of place> When the ref. is to an event, 
as ‘ the day of the Lord’ (Is 13®, J1 D®, Zeph V ), 
there is no ambiguity ; but when a person is re¬ 
ferred to, it is sometimes a question wliether place 
or time is spoken of. In OT ‘at hand’is the tr. 
of 3^|7 to be near (Gn 27'‘^ Dt 15^ Ezk 12**, and [in 
Piel] Ezk 3G® ‘for they are at hand to come’ (’9 
N'i3i> 0"tp), or the adj. 'ninp ‘near’ (Dt 32*®, Is 13®, 
Jer 23“*, J1 D®, Zeiili V), of whicli the most lumin¬ 
ous passage is Jer 23-* ‘ Am I a God at hand, saith 
the Lord, and not a God afar otV?’ In NT ‘at 
hand ’ is mostly the tr. of the vh. to come 

near (Mt 3* 4^"^ 10^ 20^®*^®, Mk D® H"**, Ko 13^* 
1 P 4"^), or of the adj. iyyvs, ‘near’ (Mt 20^®, Jn 2'* 
7*, Pli 4®, Rev 1* 22^®), lioth of which are used of 
jilace and of time; once also of ivlaTgpi (2 Th 2* 

‘ Be not . . . troubled ... by letter as from us, 
as that the day of Christ is at hand,’ us 6'rt tvtargKsv 
h ij/Jitpa Tou ^pKTTov, edd. \\vpiov for Xpiarov, RV ‘ as 
tliat the day of the Lord is now jiresent’ ;t Elli- 
cott, ‘ to the efiect that the day of the Lonl is now 
come’); and once of iiplaranai (2 Ti 4® ‘ the time of 
my departure is at hand,’ ^(piaTTjKe, RV ‘is come’). 

The only doubtful passage is Ph 4^ ‘The Lord is at hand,’ 
i KOpiix iyyCf, Most ancient and nearly all mod. expositors 
understand the reference to be to the Second Advent, the words 
being a translation of the Aram. of 1 (’o 1G22, which 

some think may have been a set form of warning in the apos¬ 
tolic Church. Rut a few take the iyyCf to be local, ‘ The Lord 
is near us,’ either referring to the perpetual presence of Christ 


Ch. of Eng, Eceles, Rev., Aug. 30,1890; Moule, Thoughts on 
the Spiritual Life (who refer to Christ’s constant presence : 
Moule compares Ps 119^31 ‘Thou art near [iyyef], O Lord’); 
and Expos. Times. II. 2 f. The chief argument for the Second 
Coming is the apostle’s use ot KCpicf, on which seeiWiner, Gram, 
p. 154. 

2. At no hand. This phrase occurs only in 
Preface to AV 1611. Its meaning is ‘ by no means.’ 

* Including Davidson, Syntax, § 109. 3, p. 164. 

t This does not spoil ’Trench’s contrast between the mod. cus¬ 
tom of describing working men as so many ‘hands’ and the 
biblical idiom ‘ souls ’ (Ac 241). See Study of ITprrfs, 95 f. 

X The AV tr. of this passage brings it into conflict with Ro ISH 
‘The night Is far spent, the day is at hand,’ making the apostle 
deny here what he there alHrms. RV removes the discrepancy. 
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Cf. T. Fuller, Holy TFarre, ii. 36 (p. 92), ‘The 
Caliph demurred hereat, as counting such a gesture 
a diminution to his State ; and at no hand would 
"^ive him his hand bare, but gave it in his glove.* 
Cf. Sir John Harington’s version of Ps 137^— 

‘ Come, sing us now a song, say they, 

As once you song at anie hand.' 

3. the, hand o/=from: Gn 9® ‘And surely 
our blood of your lives will I require; at the 
and of every beast will I require it, and at the 

hand of man ; at the hand of every man’s brother 
will I require the life of man ’ lit. ‘ from the 
hand of’; LXX iK Vulg. ‘de manu,’ Wyc. 

* of the hoond ’); 33^® ‘ lieceive my present at my 
hand’; 2 S 13®- 2 K 9^ ‘ And thou shalt smite 

the house of Ahab thy master, that I may avenge 
the blood of my servants the prophets, and the 
blood of all the servants of the Lord, at the hand 
of Jezebel’; Is ‘When ye come to appear 
before me, who hatli required tliis at your hand, to 
tread my courts?’; Kev 19*^ ‘He hatii judged the 
great whore . . . and hath avenged the blood of 
his servants at her hand’ (t/c rys [edd. omit t^i] 
aurrjs, Vulg. ‘de manibus ejus’: the mean¬ 
ing, which is ‘ from her ’ or ‘ upon her,’ as ‘ upon 
Jezebel’ in 2 K 9^, is missed by Gen. NT, ‘and 
hath advenged the blood of his servants shed by 
her hand.’ The phrase is frequently used by 
Shaks., as Merry Irwes, ii. ii. 218, ‘ Have you re¬ 
ceived no promise of satisfaction at her hands?’ 
In Neh 11 ^ occurs the phrase ‘ at the king’s hand,’ 
—‘ And Pethahiah . . . was at the king’s hand in 
all matters concerning the people’ t^). The 
meaning of tlie phrase is clear, but the scope of 
I’ethahiali’s ollice is not so clear. Bee Kyle {JSzra 
and iVc/t. in Caiiib. Hible), and art. PETHAHIAH. 

4. By the hand ^/=‘by,’ or ‘by means of’: Ex 
4^® ‘ And he said, U my Lord, send, I pray thee, by 
the hand of liim whom thou wilt serur (t|) ; Lv 8 ^® 
‘So Aaron and liis sons did all things which the 
Lord commanded by the hand of Moses.’ 

5. By strength of hand: Ex as 13^^ ‘By 

strength of hand the Lord brought us out from 
Egypt.’ See ‘ With a strong hand ’ below. 

6 . To come to one's hand: Gn 32’® ‘ And he lodged 

there that same night; and took of that which 
came to his hand a present for Esau his brother’ 
(n ;3 npq, LXX Ka.1 Hfpepev dCopay 

Vulg. ‘separavit de his qum habebat,’ KV ‘took 
of that which ho had with him’); Jg 20^® ‘And 
the men of Israel turned again upon the children 
of Benjamin, and smote them wdtii the edge of the 
sw-ord, as well the men of every city, as the beast, 
and all that came to hand’ (Nyrpjn-Vp ny, AVm ‘all 
that was found,’ KV ‘all that they found’); 18 
25® ‘ Give, 1 pray thee, whatsoever cometh to thine 
hand unto thy servants ’ (?]■]; xyci? nx, LXX 6 ihv 
tVpri 7 } xff/5 <rou). 

7. Fall in hand with: Only in Preface to AV, 
‘For not long after Christ, Agnila fell in hand 
with a new 'rranslation, and after him Theodolion, 
and after him Symmachns'; and ‘Neither, to bo 
short, w'ere w'e tlie first that fell in hand with 
translating the Scripture into English.’ The 
moaning is ‘ set about,’ ‘ undertake,’ mod. ‘ take 
in hand to.’ 

8 . From one's hand^ivom oneself: Gn 4^^ ‘And 
now art thou cursed from the earth, which hath 
opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood 
from thy hand’; 38®®, cf. Ps 7H Wyc. ‘My God, 
tac me awey fro the hond of the .synnere ; and fro 
the hond of the doere a»jen the lawe.’ 

9. In hand. This pnrase has different mean¬ 
ings; ( 1 ) ‘In progress,^ 1 S 20’® ‘when the busi¬ 
ness was in hand’(nyyjjn ov?, AVm ‘in the day of 
the business,’ LXX iv Vj '^V tpyaalfin, Vulg. 

• On the LXX text of this passage see Conybeare in JQR, 
V. 273. 


‘ in die quando operari licet ’). Cf. Shaks. Venus, 
912— 

‘ Full of respects, yet nought at all respecting, 

In hand with all things, nought at all effecting,’ 

(2) In one's Art??c?=‘with ohe,’or ‘in one’s pos¬ 
session,’ Gn 35^ ‘And they gave unto Jacob all the 
strange gods that were in their hand’; 39® ‘And 
his master saw . . . that the Lord made all that 
he did to prosper in his hand’; Dt 24’ ‘lot him 
write a bill of divorcement and give in her 
hand’; 1 S 17®® ‘And David left his carriage [RV 
‘ baggage ’] in the hand ("i:“‘?y) of the keeper of the 
carnage ’; Is 44®® ‘ Is there not a lie in my right 
hand V ; 1 Ch 29’® ‘ In thine hand is power and 
might; and in thine hand it is to make great, and 
to give strength unto all.* Sometimes, as in the 
last passage, the meaning is rather ‘in one’s 
power,’ or ‘ under one’s control.’ So Gn 24’® ‘ all 
the goods of his master w^ere in his hand ’; Job 12’® 
‘ In whose hand is the soul of every living thing ’; 
Jer 26’^ ‘ As for me, behold I am in your hand : do 
with me as seemeth good and meet unto you ’; 
Sir 15’* ‘He himself made man from the begin¬ 
ning, and left him in the hand of his connser(^i' 
X«pl dia^ovXlov aiuToO, RV ‘ in the hand of his own 
counsel ’). 

(3) To ‘ put one’s life in one’s hand ’ is to expose 
it, risk it, in making a venture. The phrase 
occurs in Jg 12 ®, 1 S 19® 28®’, Job 13’*; ana in a 
slightly different form in Ps 119’®® ‘My soul is 
continually in my band ’; cf. also Ad. Est 14* 
‘ For my danger is in mine hand ’ (Sn Kiudvpds (lov 
tv y-ov). 

(4) In Gal 3’® occurs the expression ‘in the hand 
of,’ meaning ‘by means of’: ‘the law . . . was 
ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator,* Gr, 
iv xeipl, a frequent tr“ in LXX of Heb. t:?. Both 
the Gr. and the Eng. have accepted the Ileb. 
phrase, regardless of their own proper idiom, and 
that not only in the use of ‘lianci,’ but also by 
using ‘ in ’. RV prefers ‘ by the hand of.’ 

10. Lay hand on. See Lay. 

11. Of one's hand—‘ from one,’ as Gn 21®® ‘these 
seven ewe lambs shalt thou take of my band’; 
39’ ‘ And Joseph w as brought down to Egypt; and 
Potipliar . . . bought him of the hands [ed. 1611 
‘hand,’ so RV] of tlio Ishmaelites’; or=simply 
‘my,’ as Gn 31“’® ‘It is in the power of my hand 
[ = it is in my power] to do you hurt.’ 

12 . On this, that hand. The phrase ‘on this 
(that, etc.) hand’ for ‘on this side’ is now' biblical 
and archaic. Wright {Bible Word-Book'^, 303) 
quotes Holland, Pliny, xxxvi. 5 (ed. 1637), ‘The 
lierie goddesse Vesta, sitting in a chairc, accom¬ 
panied with tw o hand-maidens set upon the ground 
of each liand of her.’ Shales., however, uses the 
expression quite freely, as Merry Wives, ll. ii. 24— 
‘I, 1, I myself sometimes, leaving the fear of 
Heaven on the left hand, and hiding mine honour 
in my necessity, am fain to shufllo, to hedge, and 
to lurch.’ In AV we lind Gn 14’® ‘ Hobali, which 
is on the left hand of Damascus’; Ex 38’® ‘ and for 
the other side (^jo^) of the court gate, on this hand 
and that hand (me? np) were hangings’; 2 K 23’® 
‘And the high places tbat were before Jerusalem, 
which were on the right hand of the mount of 
corruption’ (7 pc'c). 

13. Out 0 /hand. The phrase‘out of the hand 
of’ for ‘out of the pow'er of,’ especially after the 
verb to deliver, occurs frequently. But tw-ice we 
lind ‘out of hand,’ meaning ‘at once,’ Nu 11 ’* 
‘Kill me, 1 pray thee, out of hand’ (inn k; 'jinn, 
LXX dTrbKreivbv /xe 6,vaipi(rci ); To 4’* ‘ Give him it 
out of hand’ {trapavrlKa). So North, Plutarch 
(Demosthenes, p. 853), ‘Thereupon he went with 
a chearefull countenance into the assembly of the 
counccll, and told them there, that he had a 
cortaino dreame that promised great good hap, 
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and that out of hand, unto the Athenians*; Gold¬ 
ing, Calvin's i^cnnuns upon Dcuteronornie (No. 19‘2, 
on Db 33^*'^), ‘ Wee see then that things shall not 
[alwayea] come to paaae out of hande, immedi- 
atly after that God liath promised them *; Gold¬ 
ing, Calvhis Scrtnrms ii/nm Job (No. 119, on Job 
32‘'^), ‘We knowe that the world did out of hand 
fall away from God’; and (in same sermon) ‘Why 
doth he not kill me out of liande?’ 

14. rut ouc's hand. Ex 23^ ‘Put not thine 
hand with the wicked to l)e an unrighteous wit¬ 
ness’—a lit. tr. of the Heh., which means to ‘go 
hand in hand with.’ 

15. Under the hand of: Gn 4P® ‘And let them 
. . . lay up coim under the hand of Pharaoh’ 
(nyi 5 -T nnn); Ex 2 P’‘^ ‘And if a man smite his 
servant . . . and he die under his hand’; Nu 4 *“^ 
‘ their charge shall be under the hand of Ithamar’; 
Jg 9-'® ‘And would to God this people were under 
my hand ! ’; IS 2 P ‘ Now therefore what is under 
thine hand? Give me five loaves of bread in mine 
hand.’ 

16. With a strong {high, etc.) hand is a phrase 
which is very often used of God’s deliverances, 
Ex 13« 14« 32”, pt 7 '” etc. 

For the theological signilieance of the word see 
next article. J. Hastings. 

HAND. —The appearance of this word in the 
Jliblo is in some cases due to bhig. idiom. Thus 
the expressions ‘ at liand ’ (though lleb. ha<l a corre¬ 
sponding idiom, Job 15^^), and ‘ handful ’ are used 
where the original idea was simply that of ‘ near¬ 
ness’ or ‘fulness.’ 8 o, too, in the term of measure¬ 
ment, ‘a palm’ or ‘ handbreadth ’ nso, the root 
idea seems to be that of extension only. 

For the hand juoper two words are employed— 
one of them i; yCuih, denoting it open or fiat, the 
other »]3 kaph, dosed or curved. A third word, 
D'JsjCi hophnaim, was sometimes used of the two 
hands clenched or grasping an object. To these 
must bo adtlcd r/?; yl\min, and sHnid'l, right 
and lejtf which, as in other languages, came to 
stand by themselves for right and left hand. 

It is only idiomatic phrases derived from the 
various functions of the hand that call for notice 
here. These functions are to mark position, exert 
power, and cxiuess emotion, and the idioms may 
ne conveniently arranged in three corresponding 
classes. 

4. So usual was it to employ the hand to de¬ 
scribe situation, that from its sense of side, 
which is 11 times used to tr. it, came to carry 
that of place, and is so rendered 8 times. Ci. 
coast 6 times, border twice. 

In three of these instances (1 S 15^*, 2 S 18^®, 
Is 56’') ^lacc evidently stands for a monument of 
some kind, possibly a nillar with a hand sculp¬ 
tured on it as an emblem of power or success. 
Such monuments a])pear to have been common 
in Phoiiiicia, and the hand has in many countries 
served as an emblem of good fortune. 

‘ On the right hand,’ ‘ on the left hand,’ are, of 
course, common phrases, while the custom of facing 
the E. when denoting geographical position made 
these phrases in I’al. equivalent to S. and N. re¬ 
spectively. 

The right hand was the place of an accuser in a 
court of justice (Ps 109^, Zee 3^), but, from the sense 
of security given by the presence of a comrade in 
battle on the unshielded side, the right came to be 
the place of a protector (Ps 16® 1()9®^ Ac 2 '^). 

Religion haci also its use for these phrases. To 
turn from the law of God neither to the right 
hand nor the left is a frequent scriptural expres¬ 
sion for loyalty to the divine King. To sit (town 
at His right hand was the glory reserved for the 
exalted Son (Ps 110^ Mk I P'*). 


2 . As used to work with or to light with, the 
hand became a synonym for strength (Jos 8 -®), 
and suiqdied innumerable metaphorical expres¬ 
sions, many of which, from their religious use, 
have become as universal as they are sacred. 
When he wished to denote God’s poAver, the Is¬ 
raelite spoke of God’s hand. See Arm. lie saw 
it outstretched to perform wonders of mercy for 
himself, or wonders of judgment for his enemies. 
It was a good hand and a mighty hand, and it 
was watched ‘ as the eyes of servants look unto 
the hand of their masters, and as the eyes of a 
maiden unto the hand of her mistress’(Ps 123*). 
It became, indeed, an emblem not only of might, 
exerted to defend or destroy, not only of help and 
guidance, but of Providence (Ps 77^^). Prophetic 
inspiration, too, was often indicated by the phrase 
‘the hand of the Lord was upon’ (1 K 18“^), while 
God was said to speak ‘ by the hand of,’ i.c. by 
means of, a prophet. 

It is not always easy to determine whether the 
mention of the hand has passed out of the region 
of anthropomorphic representation into that of 
Hire metaphor. At all events the imagery is 
earlessly bold in expressions like those of Ps 74”, 
Is 40>®. 

3. The use of the hands to express emotion gave 

rise to many familiar biblical expressions. They 
were lifted in prayer (Ps 134-), extended in ex¬ 
postulation (Is 65*“^), clasped in a bargain (Pr 6*), 
folded in sleep (I’r By their movement a 

blessing was conveyed (Lv 9‘^“), an oath Avas regis¬ 
tered (Dt 32^®), or a deliance oll’ered (2 S 20-^). 
As a religious symbol, the imposition of hands in 
ordination to a sacred ollice grcAV out of the 
natural gesture that accompanied the patriarchal 
ble.ssing. See LAYiN(i on of Hands. 

The act of cleansing the hands Avas fruitful in 
phrases. To Avash one’s OAvn hands Avas a pro¬ 
testation of innocence (Dt 2D*^ Mt 27 ^'*); to 
pour AA’ater on the hands of another, of dependence 
or discipleship (2 K 3 ”). The idea of ceremonial 
purity or impurity enters into the expressions 
‘clean hands’ of the Psalms and ‘ unAvashen hands’ 
of the Gospels. 

There is one phrase Avhich, from the obscurity 
of its origin, causes a little dilliculty. ‘To lill 
the hand’ (AVm where the text has ‘consecrate,’ 
Ex etc.) Avas a regular term for the investi¬ 
ture of a priest. Some explain by the supposition 
that part of the sacrilice Avas placed in tne neo¬ 
phyte’s hand as a symbol of his ollice. Others 
think of the presentation of the priestly tithe. 
Another, and perhaps better explanation, makes 
the expression entirely metaphorical for the be- 
stoAval of otfice, as we might say ‘ the priesthood 
Avas put into his hands’ (cf. Moore’s Judges, p. 380, 
and see art. Fill). A. S. Aglen. 

HANDBREADTH.— See Weights and Mea¬ 
sures. 

HANDKERCHIEP.-See Napkin. 

HANDLE. —The ‘handles of the lock’ (properly, 
as RV, ‘the handles of the bolt’) of the door are 
referred to in Ca 5 “, the word being >]?, kaph, 
usually the palm of the hand or solo of the foot. 
See Key, and Lock under art. House. 

The verb to ‘handle’ occurs frequently. Its 
jirimary meaning, to seize or use with the hand, is 
seen in Ps 115^ ‘ They have hands, but they handle 
not’; and Wis 15^® ‘gods, Avhich neither have the 
use of eyes to see . . . nor fingers of hands to 
handle’ (tts \l/rt\d(pr}<nv). So we Tiandle the sAVord 
(Kzk 38-*), the oar (27**^), the pen (Jg 5^**), the haim 
(Gn 4“^), etc. In NT the meaning is touch, 
or feci with the hand. There are tAvo Gr. verbs: 
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( 1 ) diyydyut Col 2^^ ‘Touch not; taste not; handle 
not’ {Ur) dypy fir]bk yei/ay iir)b^ Olyus). KV, after 
Lightfoot, renders ‘ Handle not, nor taste, nor 
touch,’ for drrreaOat is stronger than Oiyelut and is 
best tr^ by handle if that word is to be used at all, 
which is somewhat strong for both. ( 2 ) xpr)\a<pd(»)y 
Lk 24^^ ‘ Behold my hands and mv feet, that it is I 
myself : handle me, and see’; 1 Jn H ‘ That which 
was from the beginning, which wo have heard . . . 
and our hands have handled, of the Word of life.* 
If ‘ handle ’ was too strong for Oiyydvo}, it is 
scarcely strong enough for which ex* 

presses the movement of the hands over a surface, 
so as to feel it and lix it, or mentally the groping 
after something, as the Athenians ‘ felt after’ God 
(Ac 17^, same verb). In He 12 ^® (only remaining 
occurrence in NT) it is used of the ‘mount that 
might be touchedy* i.c. as Davidson * palpable and 
materially sensible.* 

But the verb to ‘ handle ’ is found in other senses 
that are less familiar, as; Be conversant withy 
have to do withy Jer 2 ® ‘The priests said not. 
Where is the Lord ? and they that handle the law 
(nn’inn '^rh) knew me not’. Almost in the sense 
intended by Jeremiah, but somewhat more nar¬ 
rowly, this word ‘handle’ was used about 1611 of 
the expounding of Scripture, as in James Melvill’s 
Diary (Wodrow, p. 182) in reference to the order 
of worshin at Newcastle under Melvill’s ministry : 
‘Ther salne daylio Comoun Prayers twyse everie 
day, befor noone at ten houres, and efter at foure, 
at quhilk tyme a Psalme salbe read and handlit, 
sa that the soum thairof be schortlie gatliered, the 
partes sett doun in ordour, and some schort notes 
of doctrine, with exhortation ; bot in sic schortnes 
that the haill tyme occupied exceid noclit the 
y)ace of ane hallfhoure.’ And so Wodrow, Select 
Biofj. i. 312, ‘I have heard him [Mr. John Dykes 
of ivilrinnio] goe through a long chapter in less 
than an hour, and pertinently handle every pur¬ 
pose thereof.’ This is the very meaning, however, 
of 2 Mac ‘ Leaving to the author the exact 
handling of every particular’ (t 6 yh diaKpifiovv). 
In 2 Co 4^ we find the expression, ‘handling the 
word of God deceitfully,’ where the meaning is 
different. The Gr., ti^ ‘ handle deceitfully,’ is the 
simple verb doXdcjy to ensnare, corrupt; Vulg. 

‘ adulterantes,’ which Wyc. translates ‘avoutr- 
yngo the w'ord of God,’ (1388) ‘doynge avoutrye 
oi’; Khem. ‘adulterating’; Tind. has ‘corruj>to’; 
Cran. introduced ‘ handle deceitfully,’ which was 
adopted by Gen., Bish., AV, 11V. Tindale’s 
‘corrupt’ is probably as near the meaning as one 
can go. But in the AV tr“ ‘ handle ’ means to 
deal withy treat. So Pr 16*® ‘ Ue that liandleth a 
matter wisely shall find good’ AVm 

‘ he that understandeth a matter,"’ liV ‘ he that 
giveth heed unto the word,’ RVm as AV). In this 
sense the word is used also in 2 Mac 7^ * Then the 
king, being in a rage, handled him worse than all 
the rest’ {dinrjPTrjacr); 8^^ ‘the cruel handling of 
the city’ {alKiafx6s, RV ‘shameful handling’); and 
Mk 1‘2^ ‘sent him away shamefully handled’ 
{dirlffT€L\av r)Tifjn>}fUvoVy y^\ii)Tlix’r)(TCLVy RV ‘him they 
. . . handled shamefully,’ Gould ‘insulted’; the 
verb is lit. ‘ dishonoured ’). Cf. Ezk 18** Cov. ‘ he 
handleth faithfully betwixte man and man ’; Gold¬ 
ing, Calvin's Job (Scr. cxix. on 32 ^**), ‘The opinion 
and imaginacion of Jobs three frceiids, was that 
Job was a castaway before God, In^cause he was 
handled so roughly. J. Hastings. 

HANDSOMELY.—In Wis 13»i the adv. eiirperrCoi 
is translated in AV ‘ handsomely,’ which seems a 
very appropriate translation. The Bishops’ Bible 
has ‘ comely’ (as adv.), and RV ‘ in comely form.’ 
But it is very doubtful if that can be the meaning 
of ‘ handsomely * in AV. Coming from ‘ hand ’ it 


is enuivalent in all early examples to ‘ handy,’ 
i.e. uexterously, cleverly. Bishop Keith says of 
Hamilton’s Catechism, ‘It is a judicious comment¬ 
ary upon the Commands, the Belief, Lord’s Prayer, 
Magnificat, Ave Maria; and the author shows 
botli his wisdom and moderation in hand.somely 
eviting to enter upon the controverted toi)ics,’ and 
the latest edition of the Catechism (Mitchell, e<l. 
1882) is right in saying that * handsomely evitiny 
must mean artfully eluding.' Bp. Davenant in 
1640 writes regarding his Aniinadoersions to Dr. 
Ward, and says, ‘ For this uce I would have a 
doozen at the least sent bound : some fairly for 
the Bishops, all hand.somely’ (Fuller’s of Bp. 
Davenant, 1897, p. 447), where ‘fairly’ means 
wdiat we now express by ‘ hand.somely,’ while 
‘hand.somely’ refers to the workman.ship, deftly. 
This is no doubt the meaning of ‘ handsomely’ in 
AV. The Vulg. gives ‘ diligenter,’ after which 
Wyc. and Don. ‘diligently,’ and it is to be observed 
that the reading in X is not ec;r/)e 7 rws, but curpeTrws. 
Rutherford (Zc^Z'?-A-, No. Ixv.) says, ‘Christ hath 
so handsomely [i.e. dexterously] fitted for my 
.shoulders this rough tree of the cro.ss, as that it 
hurteth me noways.’ The adj. ‘handsome’ is in 
constant use in the same sen.se, as Tind. Pent. 
(Prol. to Lv), ‘ Fynallye beware of allegoryes, for 
there is not a nioare handsome or apte a thinge to 
be gile withall then an allegorye, nor a more sotle 
and pestilent thinge in the world to persuade a 
false matter then an allegorye.’ J. HASTINGS. 

HAND8TAYES {mahkd yad^i S"? Kzk 39®).-A 
kind of club carried hy shepherds chielly for de- 



BlIRrilKRD'S CLUB AND CROOK. 


fence against wild beasts. Goliath (1 S 17") asks 
David, ‘ Am I a dog tliat thou comest to me with 
staves?’ (niV)?? via/dOth). Cf. shchhet under Dari', 

W. E. Barnes. 

HANDWEAPON.— See Hand. 

HANDWRITING.-See Writing. 

HANES (Djn).— Is 30Mu a diflicult context: ‘ Woe 
to the rebellious children . . . that walk to go 
down into Egypt and have not asked at my mouth, 
to strengthen them.selves in the strength of 
Pharaoh, and to trust in the shadow of Egypt 1 
Therefore shall the strength of Pliaraoh be your 
shame, and the tru.st in the shadow of Egypt 
our confusion. F’or his princes are at Zoan, and 
is ambassadors are come to Hanes.’ 'Fhere seems 
to be no antecedent to ‘ his’ but Pharaoh, so some 
have thought that the last sentence refers to the 
movements of Pharaoh’s advanced f^uard towards 
the frontier ; but it is usually considered that the 
princes and ambassadors w^ere tho.se of the king of 
Judah. Zoan is well known to be Taiiis. Hanes 
might well represent the ancient Hunenseten in its 
passage to the much abbreviated Coptic form 
llnSs. This was the name of the great city of 
Heracleopolis Magna in Middle Egypt. About 
this time, corresponding to that of the 23rd to 
25th dynasty in Egypt, that country was in a 
feeble state, there being seldom if ever a central 
authority of sufficient power to keep local princes 
in check. Two invaders, the Eth. Piankhi and the 
Assyr. Esarliaddon, have given us lists of numerous 
independent princelings in different cities of Egypt. 
In tne inscription of Piankhi one of these petty 
rulers is named as of Heracleopolis Magna, but 
there is no mention of one at Tanis. In Esar- 
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haddon’s list of ^etty states Tan is appears to be 
one, and another is called Hininshi; hut the latter 
U grouped with the cities of Lower Egj'pt, and 
was apparently situated in the central part of the 
Delta, so that it is diflicult to identify it with 
Hunenseten-IInfis, although there are excellent 
ctymol. and hist, reasons for so doing. There is 
indeed no sign of divisions in the country in the 
passage quoted from Is; Pharaoh is named in the 
sing, as at other times. But the two cities are 
evidently mentioned as leading ones, and it would 
be satisfuctorv to find them in the lists above 
referred to. If, as Esarhaddon’s list would seem 
to indicate, Hininshi is not Hn 6 s, it may still, 
perhaps, represent the biblical H., otherwise the 
latter is prob. lleracleopolis Magna in Middle 
Egypt. Navillo has compared 11. with Anysis, a 
city of Lower Egypt mentioned by Herodotus; 
again, Khnis seems to be the Egyp. name of a 
district in the N. E. delta. Tlie LaX had lost the 
clue to the meaning of v.^, and substituted, * For 
there are in Tanis princes, wicked messengers ’ (tfrt 
flalv iv Tdt'et apxnyol dyyeXoi vovrjpol). An Aram, 
version gives for Hanes, Tahpanhes, on the N.E. 
frontier of Egypt. There is at least some simi¬ 
larity in the names. F. Ll. GRIFFITH. 

HANGING is frequently mentioned in the OT, 
but it is very doubtful Avhether the word, in con¬ 
nexion with capital punisliment, has ever the sense 
which it suggests to modern ears. As the analysis 
below will show, in most instances where the 
hanging (or hanging up) of a criminal is referred 
to, the meaning is that, after execution in some 
other form, his dead body was hung up. Again, 
even if ‘ hanging’ sometimes designates a mode of 
execution^ the probability is that it is impaling 
that is really meant, 'Ihe scriptural terms and 
references are as follows :— 

1 , (in 2 S 21 ‘'^ (JserS), Dt 28W IIo 3 IV (?) 

‘ to hang up’ anything, e.g. the earth Job ‘26^ the 
shields on the tower of I)avid Ca 4“*, the harps of 
the exiles in Babylon Pa 137^; especially oi the 
hanmng up of a dead body, in Gn 40^^* 22 4113 Qf 
chiei baker, who was probably first beheaded and 
then had his body impaled as an a^?gravation of the 
• punishment, see Dillm. ad loo. ; in 2 S 4*'* of the 
murderers of Ishboshetli, whose bodies, after their 
hands and feet had been cut off, were hung up by 
David beside the pool in Hebron ; in 2 8 2 P* of 
the bodies of Saul and Jonathan, which were hung 
up by the Philistines at Beth-shan. The fuller 
expression ‘(hang) upon a tree’ (Ky'Vy) occurs in 
Gn 40’«, Dt 21 "^ Jos 8 ^ Est 2^3 (in which 

last passage it is possible that impaling of the 
dead bodies is meant; cf. Herod, iii. 125, ix. 78; 
Plutarch, Artax. 17, Timol. 22; Justin, xxi.M). 
The Deuteronomic code regulated the Jewish 
practice (cf. Philo, dc Spec. Leg. § 28) as follows :— 
' If a man have committed a sin worthy of death 
and he be put to death, and [after his (feath] thou 
hang him 011 a tree, his body shall not remain all 
night upon the tree, hut thou shalt surely bury 
him the same day, for ho that is hanged is accursed 
of God ( 0 ’n*?.N LXX KeKarrjpafi^POS xnrb Oeov, Aq, 
Theod. Kardpa OeoVf not ‘a curse, i.e. reproach, in¬ 
sult to God,’ as one school of Jewish interpreters 
understood it), that thou defile not thy land wliich 
the liOi{D thy God giveth thee for an inheritance’ 
(pt 21--'-, Avhere sec Driver’s note). This prescrip¬ 
tion is noted as having been carried out in the 
case even of the kings executed hy Joshua 
(Jos 8 ” 10 -’^). The requisite publicity has been 
attained by sunset and the land has been cleansed 
from the delilement affecting it. (On ‘exposure’ 
of this kind and its religious meaning see W. R. 
Smith, 351 n.). The exposure of the bodies of 
Saul’s sons (2 S 21 ®'’^ ) day after day was either ex¬ 


ceptional, or reflects the practice of an age that 
was a stranger to the mildness of the Deuteronomic 
code (cf Benzinger, Ileh. Arch. 333). 

The LXX equivalent of nV;? is Kpcfidupv/xiy which 
appears also in the NT in Lk 23^^ Ac 5^ K)^, 
Gal 3^3^ the only difference from OT usage being 
that it is used in all these passages of the hanging 
of a living body upon a cross. The language of 
Dt 21-3, althout^h it had of course no direct refer¬ 
ence to crucifixion, could readily be transferred to 
it, and evidently was so transferred by the Jews, 
as we can gather from Gal 3^3 -was the hanging 
up, not the death, that brought disgrace upon the 
sufferer, and the epithet 'J'CdiU ('iVj? ‘the nung’), 
derived from Dt 21 ^, is frequently applied in con¬ 
tempt to Jesus by the later Jews. See the very 
instructive note of Lightfoot, Galatiana^y 152^-. 

The word is almost certainly used of ‘ hanging’ 
as a mode of execution in Est 5^^ 7®** 8"^ 14 .^ 

(possibly also in 2^). The EV evi<lently under¬ 
stands it in the modern sense, for both AV and 
RV give for py gallows (in the text, althoiiLdi they 
have ‘ tree ’ in the margin). Tlie ‘ gallows ^ which 
w'as destined by Haman for Mordecai, but was 
used for his own execution and that of his sons, 
is said to have been fifty cubits high. It seems 
most probable that impalin" was the form of exe¬ 
cution adopted, and that the ‘ tree ’ was a stake 
for the purpose (cf. Haley, Esther, 122 11'.). It could 
be lowered to receive its victim, who would then be 
raised upon it to that lofty height, that his doom 
and suflerings might arrest the public gaze. 

The same word ('^‘?n) is used in 2 S IH^'^ of Absa¬ 
lom, who was ‘ hangt'd in an oak,’ i.e. caught by 
the neck in the fork of a branch, fn liU 6^^ 
read of princes being ‘hanged up by tlieir liand' 

07 , 7 ). Lbhr would refer their to the enemy, 
that is to say, the ])rinces were hanged up by the 
hand of the Clialdmans. Others, taking their aa 
= their own, suggest that there may be a reference 
to crucifixion. 

2. In Ezr. 6 ^* the Aram. appears to refer to 
beiim fastened on the imi>aling stake, altliough the 
LXA understands it more mildly, TrXTjynfferai, ‘ he 
shall bo beaten.’ 

3. The only clear instances in the Bible of death 
by hanging, i.e. strangul.ation, are those of Ahitho- 
pnel and Judas (2 S 17*3, Mt 27®), and both these 
were cases not of execution but of suicide. As a 
mode of execution it seems to have been only by 
the later Jews that strangling was adopted (see 
W. R. Smith, liS'^ 419, and art. Crimes and 
Punishments, p. .527“). In 2S 17^ the Heb. term 
employed is (imperf. Niph. of [pm], the only 
other occurrences of this root being the Piel ptep. 
pinp used in Nah 2 ^^ of the lion strangling prey for 
his lionesses, and the noun p;,n;? in Job 7'® ‘My 
.soul chooseth strangling’). The LXX has in 2 8 
dwliTPi^ep, in Nah dirriy^aTo, which is the word used 
also in Mt 27 ®. 

4. y'pi-T, Hiph. of yp: which in Qal means ‘to be 
dislocated’ (Gn 32-® of Jacob’s thigh) or fig. ‘ to be 
alienated ’ (joined with and followed by jp or 

Jer 6 ^ Ezk 23^’- ^”), is used in 2 8 2 D’ “ of the 
‘hanging up’ of Saul’s sons by the Gibeonites (cf. 
v.^3 Hoph. ptep. D’ypiGn). Its only other occurrence 
is Nu 25^ ‘Take all the chiefs of the peo})le and 
hang (ypVi) them up unto the LORD.’ 'I'ho Ox/. 
Heb. Lex. remarks, ‘ some solemn form of execu¬ 
tion, but meaning uncertain.’ Dillmann, Kautzsch, 
and Kittel tr. simply ‘ aussetzen ’ = ^a’po.96. This 
follows the LXX, which has in 2 S i^rjXid^eiv and in 
Nu TapadeiypiaTlteip. By others it is taken to 
mean impale (Ges., following Aq., dvairrfyvvvai) or 
crucify (Targ. nVjt, Vulg. crucifigere, affigere). 
Symm. has Kpefxdieip^hana, Vulg. in Nu snspen^ 
dere, but it is probable that the word expressed 
something more than the ordinary (Driver, 
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Text of Sam. p. 239). In all probabili^ we should 
read the same word («vpn for of MT) in 1 S 31^®, 
of the fastening up of Saul’s body by the Philistines 
(so Lagarde, followed byWellhausen, Driver, Budde, 
Grfttz, Klostermann). 

W. R. Smith [RS^ 419) suggests that in the above 
passages in Nu and 2 S precipitation from a rock 
be intended. ‘They/ea all seven together’ 
(2 o 2P), and for this form of execution reference 
may be made to 2 K 8^^ 2 Ch 25^^ IIos 10'“*. This 
explanation, however, seems to lack probability, 
particularly if we adopt the above textual emenda¬ 
tion of Lagarde in 1 S 3P®. J. A. Selbie. 

HANGING, HANGINGS.— 1. The former is the 
AV rendering of the Heb. term the name given 
in the Priests’ Code (1) to the curtain or portidre 
closing the entrance to the Tabernacle from the 
surrounding court (Ex 26^*®^ 35^® ‘the h. for the 
door at the entering in of the tabernacle,* 39^ 40® 
etc.); (2) to a similar closing the entrance 

to the court itself (Ex 35^^ ‘ the h. for the door of 
the court,* 38^® etc.); and (3) once, Nu 3®h for the 
‘veil* screening oft' the Holy of Holies from the 
rest of the Tabernacle, the usual name for which 
is (Ex 26^^ and oft.), or more fully nahp 
(Ex 35’^ 39®^ 40®’, Nu 4®). Tn all three cases, as we 
have said, the AV renders by ‘ hanging,* with the 
single exception of Nu 3-®, where we find ‘curtain* 
(see Curtain, 2). The Revisers, however, have 
consistently rendered by ‘ screen * throughout. 

2. The plur. form * hangings,’ on the other hand, 
is the equivalent of another technical term of the 
Priests’ Code, O'vS? (LXX l<rrla), the hangings 
which, suspended from pillars, fenced olf the court 
of the Tabernacle from the outer world (Ex 27®* ’’ 
etc.), hence the fuller designation nyi;in ‘the 
hangings of the court’ (Ex 35’^ 38® etc.). 

For the material, workmanship, and other details 
of these screens and hangings, see the general 
article Tabernacle in this Dictionary. 

3. In 2 K 23^ we read of ‘hangings for the 

Asherah* (RV), which the women wove even ‘in 
the house of the Lord* itself. The original, as 
the margin informs us, lias ‘ houses (Q'J?;),’ by which 
Jewish tradition understands ‘tents’ (so RVm) to 
shelter the imago of the goddess. It is extremely 
doubtful, however, if hattm (or hottun) ia correct 
in this connexion. The LXX has here a trans¬ 
literation of some dillerent rcadin;^ (A xerrte//^, 
B x^’crieli'). Klostermann supposes that the Greek 
translators read a copyist’s error for DunD::= 
nbns (cf. Luc. trroXdy). See further Oxf. Heb. Lex. 
i. I09rt, s.v. n: 3 . A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HANNAH (.■tjn,’'Aj/»/a, that is, grace).— of the 
wives of an Ephraimite named Elkanah, who 
lived at Ramathaim-zophim (1 S 1®*’'*). To her 
great distress II. had no children, and on the 
occasion of one of the yearly visits which she made 
with her husband to sacrifice to J" at Shiloh, where 
the ark then was, she vowed that, if the Lord 
would give her a son, she would devote him to Him 
under the vow of a Nazirite. Her prayer was 
heard, and a child was born, whom she named 
Samuel. As soon as he w*as w’eaned, which accord¬ 
ing to Jewish custom might not be until he w^as 
about three years old, she took him up to Eli, the 
priest of the Lord, at Shiloh. On the same occasion 
she is reported to have given vent to her feelings 
in the beautiful song of 1 S 2’*’®. It is necessary 
to note, hoAvever, that this song is pronounced by 
modern criticism to be wdiolly unsuited to H.’s 

osition and circumstances, ana is thought to have 

een composed later in celebration of some national 
success. If so, V.®'* may have led to its association 
with H. (see Driver, LOT^ 174). Of 11.’s sub¬ 
sequent history we are told only that she was in 


the habit of bringing Samuel a little robe {m^'U) 
from year to year when she came up to the yearly 
sacrifice; and that she became the mother of other 
three sons and two daughters (1 S 2®’). 

G. Milligan. 

HANNATHON (l^njo).— A place on the N. border 
of Zebulun, Jos 19’^. The site is uncertain, bub 
the name is probably to be identified wdth the 
Talmudic Caphar Hananiah^ which according to 
the Mishnah (see Neubauer, G^og. du Talm. 179, 
226) marked the limit of Upper Galilee. This is 
now Kefr 'Andn^ at the foot of the mountains of 
Upper Galilee and N.E. of Rimmon. See SWP i. 
205, 207. C. R. CoNDER. 

HANNIEL (V^qa ‘grace of God*). — 1. Son of 
Ephod, and Manasseh’s representative for dividing 
the land, Nu 34®® P. 2. A hero of the tribe of 
Asher (AV Haniel), 1 Ch 7®®. 

HANOCH (^’i3n ‘ dedication ’(?)).—!. A grandson of 
Abraham by Keturah, and third of the sons of 
Midian (Gn 25“*). In the parallel list of 1 Ch P® 
AV gives the form Henoch. 2. The eldest son of 
Reuben, and head of the family of the Hanochites 
(Gn 46®, Ex 6’^ Nu 26®, 1 Ch 5®). 

HANUN ([Ui? ‘ favoured,* cf. Assyr. ffanumiy 
king of Gaza).—1. The son of Nahash, king of the 
Ammonites. Upon the death of the latter, David 
sent a message of condolence to Ilanun, w lio, how¬ 
ever, resented this action, and gros.sly insulted the 
messengers. The consequence w'as a war, which 
proved most disastrous to the Ammonites, 2 S 
10’*’^*, 1 Ch 19’’^*. 2. 3. H. occurs in the list of 
those who repaired the wall and the gates of 
Jems., Neh 3’®* 

HAP, HAPLY.— Hap, a Saxon word meaning 
‘luck,* ‘chance,’ is used once in AV, Ru 2® ‘ And 
her hap w^as to light 011 a part of the lield belong¬ 
ing unto Boaz,’ where the Heb. is LXa 

K(d Treoiiireaetf TreptTrTcigart; AVm ‘ her hap hap¬ 
pened ; Cox, ‘her lot met her.* T, Fuller {Hotg 
State, iii. 12, p. 181) says, ‘Many have been the 
wise speeches of fools, though not so many as the 
foolish speeches of wise men . . . because talking 
much, and .shooting often, they must needs hit the 
mark sometimes, though not by aim, by hap’; 
and imitates the passage in Rii when he says 
{Holp Warre, p. 200), ‘ his hap w^as to fall in just 
among the three captains.* 

Haply is ‘ by hap.’ ‘ Happily ’ is the same w*ord 
under a dillerent spelling, and had formerly the 
same meaniii", though it has now come to mean 
‘ by good hap? Happily meaning simply ‘ by hap,* 
‘perchance,’ is common in Shaks., though mod. 
e(Vl. usually spell ‘ haply.* Thus Hamlet, il. ii. 
402— 

*nam. That gre.-xt haby you see there in not yet out of hia 
Bwaddhng-clouts. 

Ro$. Happily he’s the second time come to them.’ 

In AV 1611 the .spelling is ‘haply* in 1 S 14®, 
Mk IH®, Lk 142 ®, Ac 5®» 17^; but in 2 Co 9^ ‘hap¬ 
pily,* which mod. odd. have changed to ‘haply* 
also. Sometimes the word is spelt ‘happly,*a8 m 
Daye’s ed. of Tindale’s Pent. (1573), * Hnacke, a 
kinde of Giauntes so called happly, because they 
ware chaynes about their necKes.* The word 
occurs in AV only in the phrases ‘ if haply ’ and 
‘ lest haply.* 

RV has tr<i by ‘ lest haply' In all its occurrences, 

except Mt 259 ‘ peradventure—not,’ Jn 7^ ‘Can It be that,’ and 
2 Ti 225 ‘ if peradventure.’ Also frtv (TR is so trd in 

Ac 2729. Hastings. 

HAPHRAIM (on^D). —A town of Issachar, noticed 
with Shunem and Anaharath, Jos 19’®. These were 
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to tlie east of the tribal torritory. In the Ono- 
mastico7it howevar {s. ‘ Aphraiiii’), it is stated to 
be ‘now Afi’area, six miles from Legio {Lejjun) to 
the north.’ Tlie site in question is now called el- 
Fcrrifjehy on the low hills south of Carmel. It is 
the site of an ancient town with remarkable tombs. 
See vol. i. sh. viii. In Ilaedeker-Socin’s 

238, Ilaphraim is identilied with eVAfulch, 
2 miles VV. of Solam (Shuiiem). 

C. K. CONDER. 

HAPPEN.—1. Ko 11‘^ ‘Blindness in partis hap¬ 
pened to Israel,’ i.e. is fallen upon, has come to 
lylyovev)y without the idea of ‘ hap ’ or charico ; IIV 
‘ hath befallen.’ Cf. Jer 43® Cov. ‘And in Taphiiis 
the worde oil' the LoRDE happened unto leremy.’ 
2. 2 S 1® ‘As I happened by chance upon Mount 
Gilboa’ BXX Ilf/)i7rrc6/xart Trepieiriaay)^ 

i.e. ‘I chanced to light upon.’ Bunyan begins his 
Jloli/ War thus: ‘ In my Travels, as I walked 
through many Regions and Countries, it was my 
chance to liar)])cn into that famous Continent of 
Universe.’ Ct. Gn 44“*® Tind. ‘ Yf ye shall take 
this also aAvaye from mo and some mysfortune 
happen apon Iiirn, then shall ye brynge my gray 
heed with sorow unto the grave ’; and esp. liuther- 
ford. Letters (No. xli.), ‘I happened upon a con¬ 
venient trusty bearer by God’s wonderful ju-ovi- 
dencc.’ 3. 2 Mac 13’ ‘ Such a death it happened 
that wicked man to die,’ the usual prep, ueing 
omitte<l. So Pr. Bk., ‘Ordering of Priests,’ ‘And 
if it shall hajmen the same Church, or any member 
thereof, to talve any hurt or hindraiuje 1)y reason 
of your negligence, ye know^ the greatness of 
the fault, and also the liorrible punishment that 
will ensue’ ; in 1549 and 1552 the word is ‘chance.’ 
4. The auxiliary to be (as well as to have) >vas 
formerly used with the verb to ‘luq)pcn’: so Jer 
44'*^® ‘this evil is happened unto you’^; llo 11-* (as 
above); and 2 P 2'“- ‘nut it is happened unto them 
according to the true proverb’ (HV ‘It has hap¬ 
pened’). Cf. Mt ‘28^* Tind. ‘When they were 
gone, bcholde, some of the kepers came in to the 
cyte, and shewed unto the hie prestos all the thiuges 
that were happened.’ J. Hastings. 

HAPPINESS.— This word, in its .subst. sha]»e, 
does not a])j)ear in the Eng. Bible, either in AV or 
in RY, and its .synonym blessedness (occurring 
thrice in AV of N^l’) has now (see Blk.s.sei)NE.s.s) 
been changed by the Revisers (in accordance 'with 
the form jxasapLo-ids) into ‘bles.siiig’ (Ro4®-®) and 
‘ gratulation ’ (Gal 4^'^). The adj. /xa/cd/jtos (almost 
invariably in OT representing Heb. ’ashr/^, lit. 
happinesses of) is common enough in both Te.sta- 
meiits. But while, in NT, the Revi.sers have re¬ 
duced (cf. Jn 13*’) the renderings by ‘happy’ to 
three (Ac 20% Ro 14“, i Co T"**’), and might consist¬ 
ently have reduced them to one (Ac 20-—the ex¬ 
ternal happiness of St. I’aul in pleading before 
Agrippa), the OT Revisers have left happy and 
blcsseumHt -where they were, except Jer 12% where 
the Ileb. word (here alone in AV of OT rendered 
hajipy) is changed to at rest, its proper meaning. 
Even in I’s 128*- ® happy and blessed are left side by 
side to represent the same w'ord ; cf. akso Pr 10^ 
with Ps 34®. If (karlyle’s dictum {Sartor Itesarttis) 
has any force, ‘There is something higher than 
hapi>iness, and that is blessedne.ss,’ blessed is the 
word for the spiritual region ; and the retention 
of happif so often in RV of OT tends to merge this 
distinction in a way defensible only on the ground 
that outward prosperity entered largely into the 
OT conception of bliss. 

The more usual word for happy in profane Greek, 
tvSalfiiov, does not occur in LXX or NT. Probably, 
the dal/jLur component -was a stumbling-block to 
Greek-speaking Jew and Christian ; but the prefer¬ 
ence for puiKdpios is altogether .suitable to the 


atmo.sphere, since pLasapios, and not 
represented to the Greeks the happiness of the 
divine life. 

In the course of the gradual elevation of the 
word pcLKapLos, and the idea of happiness from the 
pagan to the Christian level, from Greek tragedy 
to the Sermon on the Mount, more than one point 
is -worthy of note. While the ordinary pagan 
notion was purely external, and the tragedians, 
among the exponents of Gr. thought, will call no 
man happy till a haj)py death has set it.s seal upon 
a happy life (Soph, i’mr/i. 1 ft*., cf. Ildt. i. 32); yet, 
in their \iew% continued prosperity was conditioned 
by natural piety and reverence (Soph. Old. 11, 
passim, and Ildt. iii. 40); and hence tlieir preference 
for evdalfitor, ‘ with a good genius attending.’ The 
Gr. philosophical schools, on the other hand, look¬ 
ing lor a tiappiness secure from ‘ the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune,’ discerned its possi¬ 
bility, some mainly in the moral, as Socrates, who 
defined happiness as evrpa^la, well-doing, rather 
than eirrvxla, good luck (Xen. Mc7n. iii. 9. 14) ; others, 
more strictly in the intellectual, as Plato, whose 
notion of ha])piness reached its climax in the 
wisdom consisting in the cognition of the Ideal 
Good {Hep. 519), this cognition being the crowning 
point of the ‘ re.semblance to God as far as pos¬ 
sible’ {Theo't. 170^>); others, as Aristotle, in the 
intellectually practical, ‘the life in obedience to 
the intellect,’ ‘ the rational virtuous activity of the 
soul in a life fully provided,’ ‘the performance by 
man of the peculiar w'ork which belongs to him as 
man’ {Eth. Nic. i. 6, ii. 5, x. 4); while the Stoics 
looked for happiness in a life ‘ conformed to nature,’ 
and combined w-ith drapa^la, absence of all emotion. 

The diherence betw-eeii such philosophical notions 
of happiness and the biblical, lies not so much in 
imvardness, as in the fundamental conditions of 
that inw'ardness, its relations, its developments, its 
possibilities. The blessedness even of some of the 
noblest conceptions of the OT is linked to the 
external (Ps 34®-though sometimes the ex¬ 
ternal .seems to be transcended (Ps 84®-’ 4’ 119*- “*), 
and, even when the external is foremost, it always 
connotes righteousness' and the con.sequent favour 
of God towards individual, family, or race, in the 
•resent or in the Messianic ago (see Ble.s.sedness). 
lut the element in bijblical ha])piness which had 
been lacking to all previous thought was the^^rr- 
sonal relation, and tnat} not only as faith in (4od, 
personal and ever-presept (Ps33^--®^), but as love 
for Him, this beiim thol highest requisite (Dt 6^-®, 
Jg 5-k Ps 4®- ’); and the most .satisfying ble.ssedness 
is to be in His pre.sen|ce and to behold His face 
(Pss 10. 17. 49). In NT Ave reach the ‘roof and 
ciowm.’ The happiness' is now clearly inward, 
spiritual and present (Mt 5'-’^‘’-); and now the Avay to 
tlie personal relation is opeuied up through Jesua 
Christ, personal, loving (Jii^ 15®), ever-living (Jn 
14®, He 10"®). Whatever the outward may be (Ro 
8®®*-), He is God with us (Mt- 1“ 18*®); nay, verit¬ 
able evils endured for Him and \yith Him actually 
make us blessed now (Mt 5^®*-, 1 H4*^). More than 
this, He is Christ in us, the hope of glory (Col 1*^); 
for the time shall come wdien, all Imndrances being 
taken aAvay, and the internal embodying itself in 
external realization,* ‘Ave shall be^ite him’ (1 Jn 
8*-'^ cf. Plato above cited) in the fult enjoyment of 
the eternal life (1 Jn Mt 25^ Mk W®, Jn 17*******^). 
(See articles by the i)resent writer, Expositor, 1st 
series, vols. ix. x. ‘ A Word Study in Vhe NT, 
paKdptoP). J. mVssie. 

HAPPIZZEZ (yy?.:!, A V Aphses).— The hea\l of the 
18th course of priests, 1 Ch 24^®. See Genea^loGY. 

* Compare the fMcxxpifTeruTt) diuifzoyda, the most hleesed 
happiness, offered by Virtue to IlerculetJ, aa the sure row/ard of 
following her (Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 21). 1 
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HARA (N-jn, Viilg. Ara) occurs 1 Ch 5^ as one 
of the cities or regions to which the Israelitish 
captives from Samaria were deported by the 
Assyrians. Modern scholars have often tried the 
hazardous etymology from in ‘mountain’ (pre¬ 
supposing a oad ortliofjraphy instead of mn 1), 
From this etymology and the corresponding words 
of Kings, they concluded that the Western part of 
Media was meant, called Media Magna by classic 
writers, '/ru/c nl-ajami ‘the Persian I.,’ by the 
Arabs, or al-Jibdl^ i.e. * the mountainous region,’ 
Koliistan by the Persians. But the name is want¬ 
ing in the LXX (only Lucian’s recension, cd. do 
Lagarde, has 'Appav^ which looks like an emendation 
to the name pn Ilaran). The corresponding pas¬ 
sages 2 K 17® 18^^ have the expression p? 'ly ‘ the 
Median cities,’ but LXX 6pT) * the Median 

mountains.’ This latter reading (which seems to 
be the more original text) furnishes the key to 
the name llara. It is evidently due to a mis¬ 
reading of that original text 'lO’i.i, and represented 
originally hdrS ‘mountains of.’ Tliis misunder¬ 
standing is usually attributed to the Chronicler; 
but after the LXX, it would be ratlier an awkward 
addition by a later reader who missed the expres¬ 
sion added in Kings. Of earlier comparisons hardly 
any deserve to be mentioned. Bochart {Phalcg) 
thought of Aria in Persia (Herod, iii. 93, vii. 62, 
CG). The name begins with an h according to the 
Persian inscriptions, but the country is too remote. 
No Assyrian king ever possessed Aria (Herod, vii. 
62 is mistaken, and contradicts himself, identify¬ 
ing Arians and Medians). W. Max MPller. 

HARADAH (niin, XapaSdd).—A station in the 
iourneyings of 'tno Israelites, mentioned only 
Nu 33'**^* It has not been identified. 

HARAN (pn, ‘mountaineer’ (?)).—!. Son of Terah, 
younger brother of Abram, and father of Lot, On 
1 r-'® (P), also father of Milcah and Iscah, v.*® (J). 
Dillmann rejects the view of Wellh. {Prol. 330) and 
Jhidde {Urf/r.sch. 443) that jii is a mere variation of 
pn. 2. A (Jershonite Levite, 1 Ch 23^^. 

HARAN (pn, Xa/^pd, Xa^pdv; Ilaran) is situ¬ 
ated in the N.W. of Mesopotamia on the Beliaa, 
a tributary of the Euphrates, S.E. of Edessa 
{Oorfa)y in a country rendered very fertile by water¬ 
courses from the Bellas, which rises, at a distance 
of several miles, from the hills S. of the Euphrates. 
The origin of Haran is lost in antiquity, but it 
must have been early inhabited by Semites, perhaps 
Babylonians, the name of the city being expressed 
in cuneiform by an ideograph {IJarranUy ‘ road ’), 
which was probably given it on account of its 
being a crossing point of the Syrian, Assyrian, 
and Babylonian trade-routes. The merchants of 
this city are mentioned in Ezk 27*®. 

Nothing remains of the ancient city but a long 
range of mounds on both sides of the river and the 
ruins of a castle or fortress of a very ancient date, 
built of large blocks of basaltic roct; it has square 
columns 8 ft. thick suppgrting an arched roof 30 ft. 
high. The town is now represented only by a village 
on the slope of the hill. The small houses or huts 
are built (perhaps for want of timber) in the 
peculiar fashion depicted on the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs, i.e. with domed roofs. According to tradi¬ 
tion, the well where Kebekah was met by Abra¬ 
ham’s messenger (Gn 24*®) is near the city, 

Haran is first mentioned when Abram and his 
family dwelt there after leaving Ur of the Chaldees 
on his way to Canaan (Gn 11®*), and there the 
descendants of his brother settled, hence the name 
of ‘ the city of Nahor,’ which it also bears (cf. 
Gn 24*® with 27"). Haran is frequently mentioned 
in the cuneiform writings. Tiglath-pileser I. (b.c. 


1120) in his great cylinder-inscription says that 
he killed ten mephants in ‘ the land of Haran,’ and 
four he captured alive and took to his capital 
Asshur. Sargon says that he ‘spread out his 
shadow over tlie city Haran, and as a soldier of 
Ann and Hagon wrote its laws ’; and Sennacherib 
speaks of Gozan, Haran, and Kczeph as having 
been destroyed by one or more of his predecessors 
(2 K 19*”). The name of the eponymy for the years 
B.C. 742 and 728, Bel-Hanani-bfili-usur, ‘ Lord of 
Haran, protect (my) loi^,’ would seem to indicate 
that Haran was then a very important city. 

The great tutelary deity of Haran was the moon- 
god, Sin in Assyrian, known among the Semitic 
nations as Baal-Kharran or Lord of Ilaran, though 
other deities must have been worshipped there. 
An inscribed seal in the British Museum repre¬ 
sents a priest in adoration before an altar, a small 
figure in the distance, and above the altar a star 
with the words ‘ The God of Haran.’ Assur-bani- 
anli speaks of the god Sin as dwelling in Haran. 
Ime tablet K. 2701(T, which is a bitter apparently 
sent to Assur-bani-apli, seems to refer to the 
crowning of his father Esarhaddon when on his 
way to Egypt. Reference is made therein to tlie 
‘ or temple at Haran, where the ceremony 

took place, and on this occasion the god Sin is said 
to have aj>peare<l to those present: ‘ When the 
father of the king my lord Avent to Egyj)t, ho was 
croAvned (?) in the ka7i7nof Harran, the temple * ol 
cedar. The god Sin stood'^over the standard (?), 
tAVo croAvns upon his head, [and] the god Nusku 
stood before him. The father of the king my lord 
entered—[the croAvn] Avas placed upon his head,’ 
etc. Later on, Nabonidiis relates that Sin Avas 
angry with Haran and Avith his temple E-hul-hul 
(the nouse of joy) Avithin it, and therefore alloAved 
the Umman-manda (Avandering hordes of Modes) 
to come and destroy it. Nabonidus then received 
from the gods Mcrodach and Sin, in a dream, in 
structions to rebuild the temple at Ilaran, and, 
Avhen he noinled out that the Modes still sur¬ 
rounded tne city, he Avas told by those gods that 
they Avould be destroyed, Avhich destruction took 

lace three years later under Cyrus. The city 

eing relieved of the presence of the euemy, 
Nabonidus was able to finish the Avork of Shal¬ 
maneser and Assur-bani-apli, and, at the same 
time, to embellish the city. In the 5th cent. a.d. 
the Sabteans of Haran seem to have Avorshinped 
the sun as ‘ Bel-shamin,’ the lord of heaven, later 
on using the Greek name of 'JlXtoy. Gula (under 
the name of ‘Gadlat’)and Tar’ata (Atargatis or 
Derccto) are given by St. James of Seruj as the 
favourite goddesses of Haran. ’riiere Avas also a 
chapel dedicated to Abraham. J’he Roman gene¬ 
ral CrassAis Avas defeated near Haran, but subse¬ 
quently the province of Edessa fell into the power 
of the Romans, and Haran appears as a Roman 
city in the Avars of Caracalla and Julian. It is 
Avorthy of notice that Haran retained until a late 
date the Chakhean language and the Avorship of 
Chaldman deities. 

Literature.— Del. Paradie^, 185 ; Schrader, COT^ Keilitu 
Kchriften und GeschichtHforschung, 3.55 530 ; Ahisvvorth, Euph¬ 
rates Expedition, i. 203; Sachau, Berlin Acad., Feb. 14, 180.5; 
Ilawlinson, Herod, i. 503 n.; Hommel, AUT{Index, s. ‘Haran’); 
Sayce, Z/UiW and L’iiH (both Index). J, A. I’iNCliES. 

HARARITE, THE ('TC-i), according to Gcs. 
{Thes. 392) =‘a mountain-dweller,’ but more prob¬ 
ably it should be taken as a gentilic adjcctivo= ‘ a 
native of Harar.’ No such place is mentioned in 
the OT, but we may infer from 2 S 23**** that it 
was situated somcAvnere near tlie Philistine fron¬ 
tier, probably in the yhejihelah. Tavo (not three) 
of David’s heroes are distinguished by this title. 

* Lit. bethel {bet-Ui). 
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1. Shammah the son of Agee, ‘ one of the 
thirty* (2 S 23^ 6 *Apw5u'tt7s). In the parallel 
1 Ch 11^ Shammah is probably to be read for 
Sliagee (see Driver, Sarn. l.c.). Further, in 2 S 
23“ ( where we must read ^thc Ilararite’ ['nqn for 
'll?]) it is probably Shammah and not Agee (wh. 
see) who is thus designated. The LXX to 2 S 
23“ (6 'Apouxatos) points to a reading ‘ the Archito’ 

which is partly supported by its render¬ 
ing of 1 Cli 11^ (B 6 'Apaxfl and S 'ApapcL; A 
b 'Apapl). See Agp:k, Shammah. 

2. A(iiam the son of Sharar (2 S 23^®; read 'T)ilD 
for '■’■jsn ; B '^apaovpdr-q^^ A 'Apapelrr}^). In the 
paralleVl Ch IT*® Sliarar appears as Sacar (Da'n« 

J B 6 ’Apape/, A b 'ApapL). See Ahiam, 
Sharau. J. F. Stenning. 

HARBONA (Kpain Est F«) or HARBONAH 

(n;b*]o 7^^). LXX has Oappd in F® (B), BouyaOdif in 7”. 
—The third of the seven eunuchs or chamberlains 
who waited upon king Ahasuerus. It w’as he who 
suggested that Hainan .should bo hanged upon the 
gallows which he had prepared for Mordocai. 
The name seems to be i’ersian : harhan — donhe’ij- 
driver. a. A. White. 

HARBOUR.—See Haven. 

HARD.—The various meanings of ‘ hard,* whether 
as adj. or adv., may be given as follows : 1. Liter¬ 
ally, not soft^ only Job 41--*, Ezk 3”, Wis IF, Sir 
40^® 48“. 2. UnJeelimj^ cruel: Fs 94^ ‘ How long 

shall they utter and sjieak hard things?* (11V 
‘ They prate, they speak arrogantly ’); Wis 19'* 
‘ they used a more hard and hateful behaviour to- 
wani strangers’ (KV * grievous indeed was the 
hatred wliich they practised toward guests’). Cf. 
Wyclif, Works, id. 115, ‘The vi tyme we schul 
trowe, that aftyr xxxij yer he suhVid hard pasj- 
sioun, undir I’ounce Pilate.* 3. Trying, exacting: 
Fx P* ‘ hard bondage’ (UV ‘hard service’); 2S 3** 
‘ The sons of Zerulali be too hard for me*; Ps 88^ 
‘ Thy wratli licth hard upon me ’; Pr 13'* ‘ The 
way of transgressors is hard ’ (RV ‘ The way of the 
treacherous is rugged ’); Mt 25^^^ ‘ Lord, 1 knew 
thee that thou art an hard man’; Jn 6*'* ‘This is 
an hard saying; who can hear it?’; Ac 9* ‘It is 
har<l for thee to kick against the pricks’). 4. Oh- 
diiraic: Jer5* ‘ They have made their faces harder 
than a rock ’; Ezk 3” ‘ As an adamant harder than 
Hint have I made thy forehead.* Cf. Shaks. Ant. 
and Clcop. ill. xi. Ill— 

• Rut when we In our viciousncRS grow bard, 

(0 misery on’t) the wise jfods scol our eyes.’ 

5. Strenuous: only Jon 1'* ‘the men rowed hard.* 

6. Dijficult: as Gn 18'* ‘Is anything too hard for 
the Lord ? ’ (RVm ‘ wonderful ’); IK 10' ‘ She came 
to prove 1dm with hard qiie.stions’; Mk 10^ ‘How 
hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter 
into the kingdom of God I * Cf. Rhein. NT, Preface, 
‘Moreover, we presume not in hard places to 
mollify the speaches or phrases, but religiously 
kcepe them woitl for word, and point for point.* 

7. Close, as Jg 9*^ ‘And Abimelech . . . went hard 
unto the door of the tower to burn it with fire*; 
Pa 63* ‘ My soul followeth hard after thee*; Ac 18’ 
‘Ju.stus . . . whose house joined hard to the syna¬ 
gogue.’ This meaning of the word is common in 
early writers: cf. Lk 2® Tind. ‘And loo, the 
angell of tlie lorde stode harde by them*; Job 17' 
Cov. ‘I am harde at deatlies dore.* It is Bome- 
times used of time, as in Rhein. NT, note to Jn 
‘20*' ‘ Though he gave them hi.s peace hard before, 
yet now entering to a new divine action, to pre¬ 
pare their hartes to grace and attention, he ble.sseth 
them againo.* 

For Harden, Hardening, see next article. 

HardinesB.—This subst. occurs only in Jth 16'® 


‘The Persians quaked at her boldness, and the 
Medes were daunted at her hardiness ’ {dp6.<ro%, RV 
‘boldness*). Cf. Sir T. Elyot, Governour, ii. 47, 
‘What avayled fortune incomparable to the great 
kyngo Alexander, his wonderfull puissance and 
hardynos, or his singular doctrine in philosophy, 
taught hym by Aristotle, in deliverynge hym from 
the deth in his yon^e and flourissliing age ? * So 
Cov. uses ‘hardy’ for ‘bold’ in Dn 11'* ‘no man 
shalbe so hardy as to stonde agaynst him *; and 
Barlowe, ‘haraily* for ‘boldly’ (Dialoge, p. 68), 
‘ Use they sucli crafty conveyaunce in promotyng 
theyr Go.spell ? Ye hardely, and that without any 
shame when they be detected of it.’ 

Hardly does not occur in AV in the mod. 
sense of ‘scarcely.’ Its meanings there are two: 
1. Harshly, grievously, Gn 16* ‘ And when Sarai 
dealt hardly with her, she fled from her face* 
AVin ‘ afflicted her ’); and Is 8*' ‘ hardly be¬ 
stead and hungry* (Amer. RV ‘sore*; see Be¬ 
stead). RV introduces ‘ hardly * in this sense into 
Job 19*. 2. With difficulty. Ex 13** ‘ And it came 
to pass, when Pharaoh would hardly let us go, that 
the Lord slew all the fir.stborn in the land of 
Egypt’ nir|5 RVm ‘hardened him¬ 

self against letting us go’); IMt 19-* ‘ Verily I say 
unto you. That a rich man shall hardly enter into 
the kingdom of heaven ’ {bvffsbXias ; K v ‘ It is hard 
for a rich man to enter,* a change tliat is com¬ 
mended by Beckett [Should UV be Authorised? 
p. 100] as much better, though less literal than 
AV, since the latter suggests, according to our 
mod. idiom, that a rich man can scarcely enter the 
kingdom of heaven. The same Gr. adv. occurs in 
Mk 10**, Lk 18*^, and is tr* in the same way in AV, 
a tr“ which RV accepts in these places); Lk 9*® 
‘and bruising him hardly departetli from him* 
[ybyii, WH /u6\i 5) ; Ac 27* ‘Anil, hardly passing it, 
came unto a place which is called The fair havens ’ 
ilibXis, RV ‘with difficult’). This meaning of 
‘hardly’ may be seen in North’s Plutarch, p. 889, 
‘ Demetrius was so scared, that he had no furthei 
leysure, but to cast an ill-favoured cloke aboul 
him, the first that came to hand, and disguising 
himaelfe to Hie for life, and scaped very hardly, 
that he was not shamefully taken of his enemies 
for his incontinencio ’; and T. Adam.s, II Peter 
(on 1^), ‘He that hath done evil once, shall more 
hardly resist it at the next assault.’ 

Hardness. —2Ti2* ‘ Thou therefore endure hard¬ 
ness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ ’ ((ti) odv ko.ko- 
irdOrjaov, end. avvKaKoirdOtjo'ot', RV ‘ ISuH’er hardship 
with me,* RVm ‘Take thy part in suflering harcl- 
ship’). Hardness for mod. ‘ hardship ’ is found in 
Shaks., as Cynib. ill. vi. 21— 

‘Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards ; hardness ever 
Of bardlness is mother.’ 

Elsewhere ‘ hardness’ is either lit. of the clods (Job 
38**),or fig. of theheart(Mt 19*,Mk 3» 10* 16'^Ro2*). 

J. Ha.stings. 

HARDENING. —The moral difficulty of tliis sub¬ 
ject is the ascription in OT of the hardening of 
men’s hearts to God. Pharaoh’s is the typical 
case; and his story is so vivid in its dramatic 
unity and detaiks that we cannot wonder that 
practically his case is regarded as if it were 
unique. But it is not so; it is only a striking 
example of a class. I’haraoh’s history sets before 
us the picture of a conflict between the proud 
head of a great empire and the Almighty, a 
conflict in ten onsets, or a drama in ten acts, in 
the last of which the human tyrant comes to the 
ground. As his case is a typical one, it is import¬ 
ant to note the salient features. First of all, the 
result is twice foretold. The Lord says, ‘I will 
harden his heart ’ (Ex 4*' 7*). In the case of the 
first five plagues and the seventh (river turned into 
blood, frogs, lice, flies, murrain, and hail) the 
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E hrase is * Pbaraoli hardened liis heart ^ or *his 
eart was hardened ^ (Ex V*- 2 . gio. le. 97 . w. saj. 
the sixth, eighth, and ninth (boils, locusts, dark¬ 
ness) the piirase is ‘ the Lord hardened his heart * 
( 91 a 1 Q 20 .27^ Thus the result is not ascribed to God 
only; both the divine and the human agencies 
are recognized. Whatever God had to do with 
the result. Pharaoh’s freedom of action was not 
interfered with. Again, it is significant that 
‘ the Lord hardened his heart ’ follows ‘ Pharaoh 
hardened.* It is the phrase used, with one ex¬ 
ception, in the seconcl severer series of divine 
judgments. When the lighter ones failed, heavier 
ones were sent. And even in the second series 
the result in one case is ascribed solely to Pharaoh 
(hail, Is it not evident that the divine 

action described in ‘ the Lord hardened * was a 
nunishment for the previous disobedience of the 
King? Is it not equally certain that each judg¬ 
ment, up to the last one, while a punishment, 
was also a merciful warning and call to repent¬ 
ance ? At each stage Pharaoh might have yielded 
instead of refusing. It should be noted that 
the jihrase * the Lord hardened’ is peculiar to the 
OT ; in.the NT it occurs only in quotations from 
the Old. 

The two modes of speech, however, are not con¬ 
fined to Pharaoh’s case, but are common in OT. 
Wo find ‘tho Lord liardencd’ in Jos IP®, Dt 2^®, 
Is 63^^ etc., the other phrase in passages like 
1 S 6 ®, 2 Ch Ps 95®. The language in such 
passages as Jg 9'^^, 2 S 24^ may seem even more 
startling. But if we look into the context we shall 
find that, as in Pharaoh’s case, the divine action 
is a punishment of sin. This language, which 
before reflection seems to shock our moral sense, 
is partly to be explained by the OT habit of recog¬ 
nizing the divine action everywhere in nature and 
history. The thunder is God’s voice; storm and 
tempest do His will; heathen monarchs and 
empires are His instruments. Men at that early 
stage of revelation did not discriminate as we do 
between the different causes at work in events. If 
they did reflect, they would no doubt see that the 
two forms of language applied to the same events 
under different aspects. Very little observation 
would show them, as it shows us, that divine appeals 
and commands never leave men as they find tiicm. 
If not yielded to, they increase insensibility, benumb 
and gradually deaden moral feeling. This effect 
is contrary to the divine purpose, and is entirely 
man’s fault; but it is natural and inevitable. 
The more powerful the appeals, the more raphl the 
hardening process, until God’s Spirit withdraws, 
and leaves man to his own ways (llo 1 ^). Looked 
at from the human side. Pharaoh, like every 
smaller transgressor, is seen acting with perfect 
freedom, conscuously pitting his own will against 
God’s, despising louder and louder warnings of 
ruin, self-punished and self-destroyed. Looked at 
from the divine side, God is seen commanding, 
forewarning, repeating rejected opportunities, do¬ 
ing everything to ensure submission and safety 
but coerce,—and at last leaving to destruction, ft 
is evident that we have here again the old problem 
of reconciling the divine foreknowledge and govern¬ 
ment with human freedom and responsibility. 
Each element is attested by its own evidence. 
Both are necessary to a complete explanation. 
The two regions meet at some point invisible to 
human eye and undefinable in human speech and 
thought. ‘To the Hebrew mind what we call 
secondary causes scarcely exist, at least in the 
sphere of religion. That which, in given circum¬ 
stances, is the inevitable result of God’s provi¬ 
dential dispensations is viewed absolutely, apart 
from its conditions, as a distinct divine purpose* 
(Skinner on Is 6^®). J. S. Banks. 


HARE *arnebhcth, SauiiTrous, Icpus ).—Four 

species of hare are found in Bible lands. They are 
all called by the Arabs 'arnabch^ which is the same 
as the Heb. 1. Lepus Syruiciis, liempr. et Ehr. 
It is a little smaller than the Eng. hare, and of a 
dark grey colour. It is common along the coast, 
and in the wooded and hilly districts of Pal. and 
Syria. 2. L. Sinaiticus, Hempr. et Ehr. This 
species is much smaller, with a longer and narrower 
head, and longer ears, and is of a lighter grey. 
It is found in the valleys about the Dead Sea, and 
southward to Sinai. 3. L. Geoflr. This 

animal is not more than 18 in. long from the tip 
of the nose to the root of the tail. The ears are 
long, and fringed inside with white hairs. It is of 
a light sand colour above, and nearly white be¬ 
neath. It is abundant in the Jordan Valley, and 
in S. Judjca and the N. part of et-Tih. 4. L. Isa^ 
bellinuSf Kiipp. The Nubian hare. This species 
is even smaller than the last, and is of a rich fawn 
colour. It is found only in the S.E. deserts of 
Palestine. 

The hare is a rodent, and not a ruminant. The 
statement (Lv 11®, Dt 14'^) that it ‘cheweth the 
cud ’ is to be taken phenomenally, not scientifi¬ 
cally. The Arab of the present day regards it as a 
ruminant, and for that reason eats its flesh. As 
Tristram well says, ‘ Moses speaks of animals 
according to appearances, and not with the pre¬ 
cision of a comparative anatomist, and his object 
was to show why the hare should be interdicted, 
though to all appearance it chewed the cud, viz. 
because it did not divide the hoof. To have spoken 
otherwise would have been as unreasonable as to 
have spoken of the earth’s motion, instead of sun¬ 
set ana sunrise.* G. E. Post. 

HAREPH (nil?).— A Judahite chief, 1 Ch 2«. 
See Genealogy. 

HARHAIAH (n;q-] 0 , 'Apaxfas, but ABfc< omit 
the clause, Neh 3®).—Some lleb. texts read n;nnn, 
or even n;nnn. Uzziah the son of 11., a goldsmitli, 
repaired a portion of the wall of Jems, in the days 
of Nehemiah. 

HARHA3 (D0"|D, 'Apais B, 'Ap5ds B'‘, A, 

'Adpd Luc.).—Ancestor of Shallum, the husband of 
Huldah the prophetess (2 K 22^**). Called Hasrah 
2 Ch 34=^^ 

HARHUR ("i^rrjD ‘fever’ ?or ‘ freeborn ’).—Eponym 
of a family of Ncthinim (Ezr 2^^ Neh 7“^), called 
in 1 Es 6®^ Asur. See Genealogy. 

HARIM (anil, ‘consecrated,* cf. Saba^an pr. 
name o-in).—1. A lay family whicli appears in tlie 
list of the returning exiles, Ezr 2^^=Neh 7^®; of 
those who bad married foreign wives, Ezr 10®^; 
and of those who signed the covenant, Neh 10-^ 
[Heb.'^®]. 

2. A priestly family which appears in the same 
lists, Ezr 2®®=Neh 7^^^ Ezr 10-^ Neh 10® [Heb.®]. 
The name is found also among ‘the priests and 
Levites that went up with Zerubbabel,’ Neh 12®, 
where it is miswritten Rehum (mnq); among the 
heads of priestly families in the days of Joiakim, 
Neh 12^®; and as the third of tne 24 courses, 
1 Ch 24®. To which family Malchijah tlie son of 
llarim, one of the builders of the wall (Neh 3‘^), 
belonged cannot be determined. See Genealogy. 

H. A. White. 

HARIPH (T*7I7, qiO, cf. qqh, * autumn ’). A family 
which returned from exile with Zerubbabel 
(Neh 7 -^), and siraed the covenant, Neh 10^® 
[Heb.'®]. In Ezr 2^® the name appears as JoRAli; 
so Lucian in Neh 7*^’Iwpi^e. Hareph (™) is named 
as a Calebite in 1 Ch 2®^, and one of David’s com- 
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panions in 1 Cli 12 ^ is termed a Haruphite 
Kethihh), or Ilaripliite (' 9 nn Kerf), d'he latter 
reading', if correet, perhaps points to a connexion 
with llariph. See Gknealogy. 

H. A. White. 

HARLOT (nj'iT, LXX and NT 

irbpvyf) is the name used in onr Englisli versions to 
describe difTerent rlssses of women who come 
under the ban of morality. It is sometimes 
applied gtmerally to women, including married 
women, of prolligate life (Ih), but specially it 
denotes those who systc*matically gave themselves 
up to su(th a course of life, either for gain, or as a 
form of religious service. The existence of a class 
roughly corresponding to that which the name 
suggests to us may be traced throughout the 
history of Israel, originating as it did out of 
universally working conditions, and after the 
Solomonic period dev^elopiTig to the full its .shame¬ 
lessness, its seductive arts, and its blighting 
intluence (Is .fcr 3^ Ky Ezk I 6 “®, Pr 29^). 
Hut in OT times the harlot represented more than 
a moral problem ami a moral danger of the utmost 
gravity. It is not too much to say that she was 
the concrete embodiment of the most powerful and 
insidious force menacing the purity and perman¬ 
ence of Mosaism. Like their kindred who took 
)OSSCssion of the valley of the Euphrates, like the 
ireeks who were invaded by IMucnician commerce 
and culture, the Hebrews in Canaan found them¬ 
selves in contact with a type of religion which 
deified the reproductive forces of nature, and paid 
them homage in the form of licentious rites and 
orgies. Idie harlot was thus invested with sanctity 
as a member of the religions caste, and the oues- 
tion was whether a licentious cult was to establLsli 
itself in the soil of .lahwism even as it naturalized 
itself in Habylon (cf. Herod, i. 199), and in Cythcra 
and Corinth (Strabo, viii. 6 ). And undoubtedly 
the Canaanitish leaven deeply infected the popular 
Hebrew religion. In the story of Tamar’s intrigue 
to secure her rights from the house of her deceased 
husband (Gn 38), she is spoken of as a ny-tp—one of 
the consecrated cla>s—wlum she sits at the entrance 
of a village in the guise of a harlot. Es[)ecially 
does llosea (4^“*) give us a vivid picture of the ex¬ 
tent to which the local sanctuaries, where the 
worship of Haal and Astarto had been syncretized 
with that of were coloured by the legitimated 
pro.stitution of servants of the divinities. In some 
sanctuaries a still lower depth was reached, and 
emasculated cnthu.siasts (ovip) earned for the shrine 
‘ the wages of a dog’ by giving themselves up to 
that ‘which is against nature.’ These practices 
the prophets of tlie 8 th cent. denounce<l as the 
height of impiety and the .sure provocation of 
national judgments (Am 2 ^ Hos Hy Asa 

and Jehoshaphat steps wen? taken to purge the 
land of the viler ahornination (1 K 15^- 22 ^, cf. 
14^) ; and the Deutcronomic code explicitly 
banislicd both classes of ‘ paramours ’ from Lsrael, 
and prohibited the acceptance of their unholy gains 
as temple-revenue (Ut 23*’^- where see Driver’s 
note in loc, wdth rell’.). With idolatry prostitution 
was made an end of by the Exile. The Levitical 
legislation recalls the abominations of the Canaan- 
ites as the special ground of their rejection and 
destruction (Lv 2 (P), and ai)pears to have the class 
of harlots .solely in view’ as created and sustained 
by moral depravity. The more important of its 
enactments are that which forbids a priest to take 
a harlot to wife (Lv 2 H), and the injunction that 
the daughter of a ])riest playing the harlot shall be 
burnt with lire (v.^). 

Upon the OT treatment of the subject it may be 
remarked as startling that there is no express con¬ 
demnation of sexual immorality which does not 
involve violation of the marriage-bond. At the 


most, fornication seems to be condemned in Pr as 
health- and w’ealth-dcstroying folly, while the 
general tenor of the OT morality is content to 
proscribe adultery and religious prostitution. In 
explanation of this, it may he observed that the 
true ethical attitude towards prostitution was im¬ 
possible so long as marriage was in the transi¬ 
tional stage mirrored in OT, and that the OT at 
least unfolded a conception of the divine holiness 
and its relation to sexual purity which Avas destined 
to mature into the higher sexual morality. 

In NT the harlot, again, is associated with an 
important element of teaching. While it was part 
of the mission of the prophets to refute the horrible 
idea of the sacredness of her calling, it was a 
characteristic part of the work of Jesus to rescue 
her from the Pharisaic tribunal, and bring her 
within the pale of mercy and redemption (Mt 
2131 . 32 ). illustrates at once the compassion of 

Je.su 8 , His insight into the unexpressed longings 
and pos.sibilities of degraded human nature, and 
the regenerative power of sympathy. In the 
apostolic writings we .see some repetition of the 
conflict between the genius of revealed religion and 
the lax and antagonistic sexual morality of hea¬ 
thenism. In the Epistles to the Corinthians 
especially, St. Paul w’as addres.sing a community 
w’ho.se licentioirsness had become a byw’ord even in 
the putrefying cities of the classical w’orld ; and it 
is nece.s.sary for him to cnli^^hten the Christian 
con.science as to the incompatibility of union with 
(’hri.st with its hideous contrast in lilthy ‘ conversa¬ 
tion’ (1 Co 6 ’''’’* ^‘’). And in various apostolic 
passages the prohibition of the Decalogue is ex¬ 
plicated or extended so as expressly to exclude the 
sin in ciuestion (Gal 6 ^‘'“*). 

From the prophetic period the harlot W'as not 
only involved in, but w’as the symbol of, idolatry. 
I’he experience of Hosea seems to have suggested 
her faitnles.sne.ss and fickleness as a fit emblem of 
the dealings of Israel Avith her true Lord and with 
other gods (see Idolatry). 

LiTKRATirRB,—On Prostitution as a religious institution in the 
ancient world, see Lucian, * Do Deu .Syria'; Pausanias, ‘ De- 
Bcriptio GraDciiB'; Movers, Die Phdnizier. On the special sub¬ 
ject Selden, ‘ De uxore Hebraica’; llainl)urger’s Lexicon \ 
Benzinger, Uebraische Archceologie. 

W. P. Paterson. 

HAR-MAGEDON.-Rev 16’» ‘ And he (A V ; who ? 
the .sixth angel or the Almighty ? RV ‘ they,’ the 
three unclean spirits of gatliered them (the 
kings of the Avholo Avorld, not ‘ the spirits of the 
Demons,’ as Hommel explains in the passage to 
be quoted beloAv) together into the place, which is 
c.alled in Hebrew Armageddon’ (AV, ‘ Har- 
Magedon ’ RV). The reading, as Avell as the 
meaning and even the context, of this liajiax- 
Icgonicnon is very uncertain. 

(1) The TR spells; Lachmann, Tre- 

gelle.s, Ti.schendorf, Alford, 'kpjxayeboiv ; WII *Ap 
IMayeScuj/ (the second Avord .spaced out and in 
quotation type, referring to Zee 12“ [Heb.]). 
Several Greek MSS have but Ma 7 e 5 du' or Ma 7 e 55 wi' 
(thus Q). The shorter reading is supported hy 
Tyconiiis and, noAv, hy the (older) Syriac trans¬ 
lation di.scovercd and edited hy Gwynn (Dublin, 
1897): The later Syriac tran.slation (com¬ 

monly printed Avith the Peshitta) has 

(not quoted in tlie Themunis Syriaensy col. 390). 
The snorter form must have ari.sen at a time Avhen 
the Avhole w ord Avas considered to be a compound. 

( 2 ) The olde.st explanation put forward in the 
Church seems to be that of Hippolytus, unhappily 
preserved only in Arabic (P. Lagardii, ad Analecta 
sua Syriaca AppendiXy Lipsia?, 1858, p. 27 n. 18): 
‘ the meaning of this expression is the smooth (soft. 
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trodden) place this = ire5^o»' 

iKKOTTToixhov, tlic Septiiagint rendering of pJD nyp? 
in Zee (For the Arabic expression comp. 

= iro56y, Ac 7®). It is added that 

Hippolytiis understood it of tlio valley of Jehosha- 
phat, J1 42 [Eng. (Hippolytus ed. [Bon- 

wetsoh-] Achelis, I. ii. 23G). 

Origen- Eusebius excluded the Apocalypse from 
their Bible Dictionary, but in the Ononumtica 
Vaticana ^ kpfiayebdCov is explained ; tA ^fxirpoaOeu 
i^(yepais (OnoTnastica sacra, ed. de Lagarde, p. 187, 
1. 45), i.e. Diisp ">!/, and Jerome, who saw in it Mt. 
Tabor, explained likewise {ib. 80, 11): ‘Arma¬ 
geddon (cod. II -gedon) : consurrectio tecti (? aip -iv) 
sive coiisurrcclio hi ptriora, sed melius mans a 
latrtinculis (cod. H oin. rnons ; nn|;> nn) vel mons 
globosus' (139 'n ; nJ = coriandrum). 

(3) For a long time tlie explanation (|)*i'n3? 

* tlio mount (of) Megiddo,’ was considered pretty 
certain ; see Westcott-lfort, ii. p. 313, who compare 
“Ap rapifetV,*Ap 2a0cLp, to which may be added, from 
the Ilexapla, *Ap 21iu)y, l’s47(48)*. Older scholars 
had also compared ’Apa-a/j.6aaTa of the Classics, 
while Westcott-Hort prefer to see in the latter 
name another example of Ap = ny (vy) ‘ town,* as in 
3k’id (Nu 21^, Is 15^ ; transliterated in the latter 
place *Ap Mujdfi by Theodotion). d’ho latter expla¬ 
nation was put forward lon;^ ago by Hiller and 
adopted by Ilitzig, llilgenfeld, Vdlter, and others. 

A third explanation started from the root oin 
(comp, Nu 21-®; l'iD’)n); thus Luther in his 

marginal gloss ‘verdammte Kriegcr, verfluchte 
Kiistung . . , ab llcrem et gad.' Older explana¬ 
tions need not be quoted here ; see Boole, Synopsis 
Critlcorum, ed. Franc. (1712) vol. v. 1820. Mak- 
kedah (-'i^p?, LXX Ma\'?;5A), where ‘the live kings’ 
were slain (Jos lies too far away to bo 

thought of. 

(4) Upon tlie whole, to find an allusion hero to 
MK(.Jir)r)() (see article) is still the most probable 
explanation. Megiddo was famous for the defeat 
and death of Josiah (2 K 23-^ 2 Ch 35^^; alluded 
to Zee 12^^); but it is not on account of this 
unhappy event that the place seems to be men¬ 
tioned, but because of the victory over ‘ the kings 
of Canaan’ (Jg 5’**). It has been objected that 
Megiddo lies in the plain {iv ry Tredlip M., 2 Cli 35^^ ; 
iirl vdan M., Jg ; nJD 'P Vy), and that a mountain 
was not a fit battleplaco (Bousset, ad loc.). Butin 
the very context of Jg 5 ‘ Mt. Tabor ’ and ‘ the high 
places of the field’ are mentioned (Jg4®-®*^^ 5*^). 

(5) Ilomrnel (‘ Inschriftliche Clossen u. Fxkiirse 
zur Genesis u. zu den Broplieten,’ Ncue Kirchliche 
Zeitsekrift, 1890, vi. pp. 407, 408) seems to have 
been tlie first Avho saw in Har-Magedon the nyNo nn 
of Is 14^® (the mount in the north where the gods 
meet), supposing that a redactor corrected an 
original piaucA or gweS into pa.yMv. He might 
have recMled the fact that in certain cases y is 
transliterated by y. This view was carried out by 
Gunkel {Schopfung und Chans, 1894), who finds 
here the remnant of an ancient tradition about the 
battle of the gods on a mountain, and remimls us 
of the gathering of the fallen angels on Mt. 
Herinon, Enoch (i®. (To the literature quoted by 
Bousset add: The Book of the Secrets </ Enoch, 
edited by It. IT. Charles, Oxf. 1890, ch. xviii. p. 22). 
Siegfried (Theol. Lit.-zeitung, 1895, col. 304) also 
thinks that in Harmagedon the ^y.’lD nn of Is 14^* 
and Me7t55(i seem to have coalesced. Ewald 
{Die Johanneischen Schrifteyi, ii. 1802, 294) found 
by calculation that pusix and n'^njn non ‘ the great 
Rome,’ have the same numerical value—304. The 
question whether there is in the passage an 
allusion to Nero and the Parthians must be left 
to the commentators on the Apocalypse. The 
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solution of the riddle is to be sought for in tlio 
apocalyptic literature of the Jews. 

En. Nestlk. 

HARNEPHER (“'5!3']0).—An Asherite, 1 Ch 
See Genealogy. 

HARNESS. —In AV harness always means ar¬ 
mour, and to harness nie.ans to put on armour, 
RV gives ‘ armour ’in 1 K 2 U“, 2 Ch 9-*, ami 
‘armed’ in Ex 13^®; while Amer. RV prefers 
‘ armour ’ also in 1 K 22 ^^, 2 Ch 18®®; both have 
left Jer 40"* untouched : ‘ Harness the horses.’ 
The meaning is not (as Cheyne and most edd.) 
yoke the horses to the chariots, but put on their 
accoutrements. These being chielly of armour, 
‘ harness ’ was once a good tr“, but now it is mis¬ 
leading. Cf. 1 Mac 0^ ‘ One of the beasts, armed 
Avith royal harness, was higher than all the rest ’ 
(RV ‘ breastplates’). In Ai»ocr. ‘ harness ’ occurs 
also, 1 Mac 3® (RV retains), 0^^ (RV ‘arms’), 
2 Mac 3““ 5® 15®® (RV all ‘ .armour ’) ; and the verb 
in 1 Mac 4’ (RV ‘ fortified ’), 6 ®® (RV ‘protected ’). 
Examples of the word are, Nu 32®® Tind. ‘ And 
Moses sayed unto them, Yf ye will do this thinge, 
that ye will go all harnessed before the Lorde to 
Avarre, and Avill go all of you in harnesse over 
lordane before the Lorde . . . then ye shall re- 
turne and bo without sinne .agenst the Lonle and 
agenst Israel ’; Is 22® Cov. ‘ I sawe the Fdamites 
take the quyvers to carte and to horse, and that 
the Av.alles Avero bare from harnes.se’; Knox on 
Ps 6 {Works, iii. 141) represents David as saying, 

‘ Didest not thow aids inflame my heart Avith the 
zeale of thy halie n.ame, that Avhen all Israeli Aver 
so elfr.ayit that none durst encounter Avith that 
monster Goliath, yit thy Majesties spreit maid me 
so bold and valiaunt, that Avithout harnes or 
Aveaponi8’(except my sling, staf, and stonis) I durst 
interpryes singular battell aganis him?’ And 
Tindalo on 1 Jn 5^® says, ‘ And as men of Avar they 
ever keep watch and prepare themselves unto war, 
and put on the armour of God, the Avhich is God’s 
AA'onf, the shield of faith, the heliiiet of hope, and 
h.arncss themselves with the meditation ot those 
things Avhich Clirist sutlered for us.’ 

J. Ha.STINGS. 

HARNESS.-(l) For shiryan {yjvi 1 K 22®^ || 2 Ch 
18®®), ‘shirt of m.ail.’ RV (Amer.) ‘armour.’ See 
Brea.stplate. (2) For neshek {pc'i 2 Ch 9®^), ‘ arms’ 
(defen.sive or ollensive), RV ‘armour.’ (3) F’or 
TravoTrXla (2M,ac 15“’®), ‘ the complete oflensive and de¬ 
fensive equipment of a soldier’; RV ‘ full armour.' 

Harnessed for Jutinmhim (□'V’^q Ex 13^®), RV 
‘armed.’ See Arms, Armour. 

AV E. BARNE.S. 

HAROD (V“ir).-~A spring (py, not ‘avcH’ AV) 
bc.side which Gideon and his army encamped prior 
to their attack upon the Midianites (Jg 7'). It 
Avas here that the famous test ])y tlie mode of 
drinking took place. In v.® there is probably a 
char,acteristic play upon the Avord Tin, ‘wdiosoever 
is fearful and trembling ' (Tiq). The site of Harod 
is not quite certain, although it is extremely 
probable that it should be identified Avith ’Am 
JaI?al [GUmd {?); .see GiLKAD (Mount)], about IJ 
miles E.S.E. of Zerin (Jezreel). Robin.son describes 
this as a spring of excellent Avaler, spreading out 
into a fine limjiid pool of 40 to 50 ft. in diameter, 
Avhich abounds in n.sh. A stre.am sufficient to turn 
a mill issues from it. 'Am Jaliid AVas [irobably 
also the spring beside Avhich Saul encamiied before 
the battle of Gilboa (1 S 29^). It ‘ floAvs out from 
under a sort of cavern in the wall of conglomerate 
rock, Avhich hero forms the base of Mt. Gilboa’ 
(Robinson). 'Ain JalM is mentioned in the days 
of the Crusades as Tubania (Will. Tyr. xxii. 20). 
Bohaeddin { Vit . Salad , p. 53) gives the name as 
'Ain el’Jalut (‘spring of Goliath’). This is no 
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doubt a reminiscence of a Jewish legend (Asher, 
henj, of Tudela, ii. 429 f.) that it was liere that 
J)avid slew Goliath. 

Liikkatuub.—K obiiiHon, BIIP^ ii. 323 f. ; Buhl, GAP 106; 
O. A. Smith, UGlIJj 397 f. ; Guerin, Sainaru^e, i. 308 f. 

J. A. Selbie. 

HARODITE (’-linn).--A designation applied in 
2 S 23*'^'^ to two of David’s heroes, Shamniah and 
Elika. The second is wanting in I^XX and in the 
; parallel list in 1 Ch 11 -k In the latter passage, by 
j a common scribal error ("i for i and n for n) the 
i llarodite ('liiqn) has been transformed into the 
Haroritc ^o O^rf. J/eb. Lex.^ Siegfried- 

Stade, Driver, Ivittel ; cf. Genealogy, vol. ii. 
p. 132. ‘The Harodite’ was probably a native 
of 'A indiai'udy Jg 7b See preceding article. 

HAROEH (nxhn ‘the seer’).—A Judahite, 1 Ch 
2 ®b Perhaps the name should be corrected to 
Jteaiali Cf. 1 Ch 4^, and see Genealogy. 

HARORITE.— See IIabodite. 

HAROSHETH of the Gentiles (opin ny\n) was the 
dwelling place of Sisera (Jg 4 ^), from which he 
advanced against Barak (v.^) and to which he fled 
after his defeat (v.^®). The de.scriptive epithet ‘of 
the Gentiles’ is obscure ; it may have been given to 
distinguisJi this place from a neiglibouring 
Harosheth. H. is generally identilied (by Moore 
rather doubtfully) with cl-lfarathiychy on the right 
bank of the lower Kish on, at a point which com¬ 
mands the entrance to the Great Plain from the 
Plain of Acre and the commercial roads that led 
through it. Buhl objects that Harosheth cannot 
have been near the Kishon, and tliat a long distance 
must have separated it from tlie battlefield (cf. Jg 
413 . This olijeclion would have much more 
force if we could be sure that the story is a unity, 
but, upon the theory of a Jabin and a Sisera narra¬ 
tive having been combined, the situation of el- 
IJarathiyeh suits tlie Harosheth, wliich is uniformly 
connected with Sisera as Hazor is with Jabin. See 
further, Jabin, Jaet,, Siseka. 

LiTKiiATiuiK.—Thomson (the first to identify with el-Ham- 
thlveh). Land and Jlnok'i, ii. 21.'i ff. ; G. A'. Smith, IKUIL 
39.3 f. ; Baedeker-Socin, Pair- 241 ; Buiil, GAP‘ 1 H ; NB'/' vol. 
i. sh. V. ; Condor, Tent-Work, i. 132; Moore, Judges, 107 f., 119, 

iii 2 . j. A. Selbie. 

HARP.— See Music. 

HARROW. — 1. In modern agriculture the harrow 
is u.sed both for breaking stitt’soil and jireparing it 
for the seed, and for covering in the seed >vhen 
.sown. For the latter jmrpose the harrow was 
certainly not used cither in Bible times or later by 
the Jew.s, who ploughed in the seetl (the technical 
woid for which was npn, see Vogolstein, Die Land- 
wirtlisrhafi in Palasfina zur Zeit der Mishnnh, 
1 Theil, ‘Der Getreidebau,’ 1894, p. 36) as their 
successors the Syrian fellahin do to this day 
{PEFSty lS9l,p. il 6 , ZDPV xii. j». 29).* As to 
tlie use of the harrow in iire])aring the ground for 
seed, the ca.se is not so clear. On the one hand, 
we find in three passage.s of the OT unnii.stakable 
reference to some method, in addition to ordinary 
ploughing, for breaking u[i the .soil preparatory to 
.so\ying. ‘Doth the ploughman plough continually?' 
it is asked, ‘doth he continually open and break 
the clods of his ground ?’ (Is 28^'* RV). The last of 
thc.se onerations (Heb. I'n;;) is u.sually understood 
as, and often rendered by, harrowing {e.y. by 
(^heyne, Delitzsch, etc.), ’rhe same wmrd is found 
in tNvo other passages (IIos lO^h 'lob 39^®), where it 
certainly denotes some agricultural operation by 

• Roman writers rej^ard harrowin^f ajter sownner as ba<l hus¬ 
bandry fsee ‘ Agriculture' in Smith’s Diet, of Antiquities). 


means of an implement to which an ox or other 
animal might he harne.s.sed, as in the question, 
‘ Canst thou bind the wild ox with his hand in the 
furrow, or will he harrow (t'>';) the valleys after 
thee?’ (Job 39‘® RV—the only passage where the 
verb is so rendered in onr EV). On the strength 
of these passages it has been the custom to regard 
harrowing as the operation intended, and the harrow 
as in ordinary use among the Hebrews for the pur- 
po.se stated. (See Agriculture, vol. i. p. 49'^). 

On the other hand, w’e must reckon with the 
following facts:—(n) the harrow is an implement 
unknown to the ancient Egyptians (Wilkinson, 
Manners and Customs, etc., ed. Birch, ii. 395) and 
the early Greeks (Biichsenschiitz, Besitz. nnd 
Erwerby etc. 304); {b) the harrow itself is not 
named either in the OT—see 2 helow’—or in the 
Mishna, wiiich is so rich in the technical vocabu¬ 
lary of agriculture (see esp. Vogelstein’s exhaustive 
study above cited, p. 42, n. 33); (c) it is not in 
ordinary use among the Syrian peasantry to-day 
{ZDPy xii. 31, and ef. list of modern agricultural 
implements by Post, PEFSt, 1891, p. 110). In 
the face of these facts, the use of the harrow^ by 
the Hebrews must at least be left an open question. 
It is not improbable that may be a technical 
term for one of the various ploughiiigs which were 
customary, in later times at least, before the soil 
was rea<iy to receive the seed (cf. Vogelslein, op. 
cit. p. 36, n. 68 ), and may possibly correspond to our 
cro.s.s-ploughing. The Greek translators of Job, it 
may be noted, understood it of ploughing {i\Kv<jei 
(TOO ai)\aKas iv irediq), 39^®), and w’C know' that the 
Roman authorities much preferred ploughing to 
harrow'ing as a means of breaking up the stilf 
surface (Pliny, Nat. Hist, xviii. ch. xlix. ; Colu¬ 
mella, II. iv. 2). 

2. Throughout this discussion w'C have avoitled 
any reference to the two jiassages in our EV where 
harrows are expressly mentioned. The captive 
population of Ral)bah ‘of the children of Ammon,’ 
David, W'e read, ‘put under saws,and under harrows 
of iron (Vi"!;n and under axes of iron,' etc. 

(2 S 12^^, ami with slight variations 1 Cli 20^). By 
‘harrow’s of iron' it has been usual to under- 
st.'ind — following the LXX cV rois Tpi^UXoL^ roh 
aibqpoh —the tlire.sliing-boiird or drag (pin Am P, 
Job4P^ [Eng.^'^J) of the lmsl)andinan, w itli its under 
side set w'itli nails and sharp flints (.see AGRICUL¬ 
TURE, vol. i. p. 60''). It is extremely doubtful, 
however, if this cruelty can be laid to David’s 
charge. Almost all modern scholars are in favour 
of a rendering rc.seiiibling that sugge.sted in the 
margin of our RV. In this c.ase the word rendered 
‘harrows,’ which etymologically denotes a sharp 
instrument, may be the ‘pick,' and the w hole w ould 
read: ‘he put them (to forced labour) wdth saws, 
an<l w'ith })icks, and axes of iron, and made them 
labour (reading fur "I’^yn) at the brick-nioMld.’ 
(See Driver, Text of Sam. 22611’. ; Condamin, llev. 
Bibl.y April 1898, p. 253 If.). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HARSHA (K^qn).—E[>onym of a family of Nethi- 
nim (Ezr Neh 7'''*), called in 1 Es 6^'^ Charea. 
See Genealogy. 

HAR5ITH (n'pqn rnoin Kethibh). —The name 
of a gate in .leru.salem (Jar 19* RV). RVin has 
‘ the gate of potslierds,’ i.e. where they w'ere 
thrown out [Oxf. Ilcb. Lex.). AV deriving the 
w'ord from Dqn ‘sun,’ has ‘the east gate,’ AVm 
‘the sun gate.’ LXX has B Bapatts, XapaLd, 
AQ XafxxdO. This gate led into the Valley of 
llinnom. See Jerusalem. 

HART (^;x ^nyyAl, Aa^os, cervus). —The Arab. 
*tyyal undoubteuly refers to the same animal. It 
is probably Cervns Dama^ L., the true fallow deer. 
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but not that of AV I>t 14^ 1 K 4^, which is a mistr“ 
of yahrndr, and should read roebuck. Tlio fallow 
deer is found in Amanus, and is said by Tristram 
to exist also in the wooded region N.W. of Tabor, 
and by the Litany Kiver. The present writer has 
not, however, been able to verify this statement. 
Hasselquist met with it on Mt. Tabor. It may 
have become extinct tliere only in recent times. 
It seems clear from the fact that it appeared daily 
ujton Solomon’s table (1 K 423), 
allusions to it in OT, that it was once abundant 
in Pal. and Syria. It is expressly mentioned as 
allowed for food (Dt 12 ^“* 22 152 a 146 )^ power 
of leaping is noted (Is 35®), esp. that of its fawn 
(Ca 2 ** 8 ^*). Its weakness when hungry is spoken 

of (La 1®), as also its londng for water (Ps 42'). 
The fonner passage certainly, and the latter prob., 
alludes to the chase. 

d'he Hind \iyyAldh) is also freq. mentioned. 
Naphtali is compared to a ‘hind let loose’ (Gii 
49 'h where, however, the text ^pears to be cor¬ 
rupt, see Ball’s note in Haupt’s UT). Her calving 
is alluded to (Job 39', Ps 29^), and she is spoken of 
as deserting her young for lack of pasture (Jer 14®). 
She is Kure-footea (2 S 22^, Ps 18®®, Ilab 3'®). The 
tune Hind of the Morning (marg. title Ps 22 for 
Aijiieth hash-SJuthar) may illustrate the early 
habits of the deer tribe in search of water and food. 
The WTiter has often seen gazelles, at break of day, 
feeding in the desert. G. E. POST. 

HARUM (Dnn, but the vocalization is doubtful). 
—A Judahitoyi Ch 4®. See Genealogy. 

HARUMAPH (r]:pnn,'Epwgd 0 , B, Noh 3'®). 

—Jedaiah, the son of H., assisted in repairing the 
walls of Jerua. under Nehemiah. 

HARUPHITE.—l Ch 12®. See Hariph. 

. HARUZ (pnij, perhaps ‘keen’ or ‘diligent’; 

BA Luc.)—Father of Mcslnillerneth, mother 
of Amon king of Judah (2 K 21 '^’). 

HARVEST.—See Agriculture and Vintage. 

HASADIAH (rnpn ‘J" is kind’).—A son of 
Zenihbabel, 1 Ch The Gr. form Asadlas 

occurs in Bar 1'. See Genealogy. 

HASHABIAH (Ti^n).—1. 2. Two Levites of the 
sons of Meruri, 1 Ch 0^® 9'^ Neh 11'®. 3, One of 

the sons of Jedutliun, 1 Ch 25®. 4. A llebronite, 

1 Ch 26®®. 8 . I’he ‘ruler’ of the Levites, 1 Cli 

27'^. 6 . A chief of the Levites in the time of 

Josiah, 2 Ch 35®, called in 1 Ks 1® Sabias. 7. One 
of the Levites who were induced to return under 
Ezra, Ezr 8'®, called in 1 Es 8^® Asebias. 8. One 
of the twelve priests entrusted with the lioly 
vessels, Ezr 8^^, called in 1 Es 8®^ Assamias. 9. 
The ‘ruler of half the district of Keilah,’ who 
helped to repair the wall, Neh 3'’, and sealed 
the covenant, Neh 10 " 10, A Levite, 

Neh 1122 ^ priest, Neh 122'. jjj 

bability these eleven are not all distinct, but 
wc have not sufficient data to enable us to 
effect the necessary reduction of tlie list. See 
Genealogy. 

HASHABNAH (npe^q for np^rq?).—One of those 
who sealed the covenant (Neh lO^® [Ileb.'*-’®]). 

HASHABNEIAH for ?).—!. Father 

of a builder of the wall (Neh 3'®). 2. A Levite, 
Neh 9® = Hasliabiah of Ezr Neh 10 " II 22 122 '*. 

See Genealogy. 

HASHBADDANAH (nj^Sy^O). — One of the men. 


probably Levites, who stood on the left hand of 
Ezra at the reading of the law (Neh 8*). In 1 Ea 
9^ Nabarias. 

HASHEM.— See Gizonite, Jasiien. 

HASHMANNIM.-See Psalms. 

HASHMONAH (n|b;f>rj).—A station in the journev- 
ings of the Israelites, mentioned only NuJIF^-^o 
TheLXX reading (i^cX/xwi/d, 'AcreX^twi^d, AF) appears 
to confuse this station with the Zalinonah of v.^'. 

HASHUBAH ("f^ti’q ‘consideration’).— A son of 
Zerubbabel, 1 Ch S^®. See Genealogy. 

HASHUM (Dtfij).—1, The enonym of a family of 
returning exiles (Ezr 2'® 10^% Neh 7®® 10'®), called 
in 1 Es 9®® Asom. 2. One of those who stood on 
h'zra’s left hand at the reading of the law (Neh 
8 ^). In 1 Es 9“'“'Lothasulms. See Genealogy. 

HASID.ffiANS(Dn 'pn from n'pn ‘ pious,’ in the sense 
of active love to God [Cheyne, Ps. 378], or because 
piety is suppo.sed to be implied by kindness [Oxf. 
Hcb. Lex. 5.-1;.] ; grecized into *A<TLdaioi) occurs in 
three passages in tlie Apoer. 1 Mac 2''2 (A) sj)eaks 
of a company 'AaiSaLiov (some important MS.S 
read *lov5alojy}, and describes them as devoted 
to the law. 1 Mac 7^2.13 associates them with 
‘ a company of scribes,’ who were satisfied that 
Alcirnus should be high priest because of his 
Aaronic descent. 2 Mac 14® confounds them with 
the Hasmon.Tans (which see), whom, however, they 
did not always 8uj)port (see 1 Mac 7 '®'"). But, 
though not mentioned elsewhere V)y name, their 
beliefs and practice are shown in such passages as 
1 Mac 1®® 2‘K 2 Mac 6'®«'- 7'®"®, Jth 12®; Jos. Ant. 
XIV. iv. 3. They were not a political but a religious 
)arty, composing the inner circle of the strictest 
cgaiists, and indispo.sed to interfere in civil govern¬ 
ment except in defence of Mosaisiu. Tl»ey were 
not the progenitors of the Essenes, from Nvhom 
they differed on the crucial qjiestion of sacrifice, 
but of the Pharisees, with whose rise their name 
as that of a party disappears (Wellhausen, Fhar. 
vnd Sadd. 76 ff. ; less correctly, Hamburger, 
JlE ii. 132-137, 1038-1059). 'I’he name occurs in 
OT frequently, but it is not yet proved that it i.s 
used in a technical sense, even in Ps 116'® 149®-®. 
In later Jewish literature the word denotes a rigid 
observer of the law {Bei'achoth v. 1 ; ChayUjuh 
ii. 7 ; Sot(ch iii. 4; Aboth ii. 10; Niddah 17<Tf); 
but it was not until more recent times that its use 
strictly as the name of a special sect, rather than 
as descriptive of the habits of the extreme members 
of a larger party, was revived. R. AV. Moss. 

HASMON^AN, the family name of the Macca¬ 
bees. It occurs in Jos. [who claimed {Ant. xvi. 
vii. 1) alliance with the family], under the forms of 
'AaatiwvaXoL and’Aacra/Lcwj/atot, and is derived from the 
name of an ancestor ’AtraftwvaTos, who is represented 
as the great-grandfather of Mattatliias {ih. xii. 
vi. 1). In the Talm. the family appears as 

[Middothy i. 6), and as 'n n’5 {Snob. 21*’; also 
Targ. Jonathan to 1 S 2'). The original ancestor 
jyp'n is not otherwise known ; but his name is con¬ 
nected with ‘fruitfulness’ by Fiierst, with 

Dpn in the sense of ‘ to temper steel ’ by Herzfeld, 
and with ‘opulent’ (Ps 68*® [Eng. ®']) by 

Ewald and others. The last suggestion is most 
probable, but is not unlikely to give way before 
Wellhausen’s conjecture {Phnrisder etc. 94) that 
ToO 'Lvfi€il}v of 1 Mac 2' is a misrendering of j^. 
That would explain the apparent absence of allu.sion 
to IJashmon in I Mac, and make him the grand¬ 
father of Mattatliias. The exploits of Judos caused 
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the family to be afterwards generally known as 
the Maccabees ; but this designation does not once 
occur in old Heb. literature. IJasmoiuean or 
Hasmunamn is found in its stead, and can hardly 
have been entirely excluded from the Heb. or 
Aram, original of 1 Mac. K. W. Moss. 

HASRAH.—See IIakhas. 

HASSENAAH (nx^pn).—The sons of H. built the 
fish-gate (Nell .T^. Their name, which is prob. the 
same as Hassknuah (wli. see), seems to be derived 
from some place Smaah (cf. Ezr 2 ^®, Neh 7^®, and 
Berth.-Kyssel, <id loc.). 

HASSENUAH (nxpn).—A family name found in 
two different connexions in the two li.sts of Ben- 
jamite inhabitants of Jerus., 1 Ch 9 ^, Neh 11*. 

HASSHUB * con.siderate’).—1. 2. Two 

builders of the wall, Neh 3“- 3. One of those 

who signed the covenant, Neh 10 ^ [Heb.-**]. 4. 

A Levite of the .sons of Merari, 1 Ch 9 ^‘, Neh IH®. 

HASTE. —The verb ‘ to haste ’ is u.sed transitively 
in Ex 5^“ ‘ And the taskma.sters hasted them, say¬ 
ing, hulfil your works’ (RV ‘ were urgent ’); Is 16 ® 
‘And in mercy shall the throne be establislied ; 
and he shall sit upon it in truth in the tabernacle 
of David, judging, and seeking judgment, and 
ha.sting rigliteousne.ss ’ (KV ‘ .swift to do righteous- 
ne.ss’) ; 1 E.s 1 “^ ‘the Lord is with mo ha.sting me 
f(*rward ’ ; and 2 Mac 9^ ‘ commanding to haste the 
journey.’ So in Wye., as Pr 13^* ‘ Substaunce 
nastiil shal be lassid [ = lessened]’; and in Shaks., 
as [ Henry IV. III. i. 143 , ‘ I’ll haste the writer’; 
and liomeoy iv. i. 11— 

* Now, sir, her father counts it dangerous, 

That she doth give her sorrow so much sw.ay, 

And in his wisdom hastes our marriage, 

To stop the inundation of her tears.' 

The intrans. sense is more common,as 1 S 20 ^ ‘And 
Jonathan cried after the lad, Make speed, haste, 
stay not.’ Cf. Is 26* Cov. ‘ My soule lusteth after 
the all the night longe, and my myndo haisteth 
frely to the.’ And the reflexive use is not infre¬ 
quent, a.s Gn 19** ‘ Haste thee, escape thither.’ 

J. Hasting. s. 

HASUPHA Ezr 2 *^, Neh 7*®, where 

AV inaccurately gives Hashupha).—The head of a 
family of Nethinim who returned with Zerub., 
called in 1 Es 5** A.sipha. See Genealogy. 

HAT.—Hats are mentioned once in AV, but it is 
quite certain that this is a mi.stran.slation. When 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abed-nego were about to 
be cast into the fiery furnace, they were ‘ bound in 
their coats, their ho.sen, and their hats’ (RV ‘ their 
hosen, their tunics, and their mantles ’). The Aram, 
is from which comes the denom. vb. 

(Pual ptep. Vp-ipp), which coupled with is used 
of David in 1 Ch 15*^ as ‘clothed with a robe of 
fine linen.’ The RV ‘mantle’ in Dn 3 *^ is prob¬ 
ably as nearly accurate a tr“ of as one could 
suggest, although Marti favours the meaning ‘cap* 
=:Assyr. karballnttu^ a word which, however, 
Zchnpfund [Beitrlige z. Assyriologie, ii. 635) con¬ 
tends itself means‘‘Krieg.s[?J.mantel,’ ‘war-cloak.* 
See Oxf. Ilcb. Lex. s. J. A. Selbie. 

HATHACH (qqq, ’Axpal^ajos, Est AV 

Hatach).—A eunuch appointed by the king to 
attend on qiieen Esther. By his means Esther 
learnt from Mordecai the details of Hanian’s plot 
against the Jews. 

HATHATH (nnq ‘ terror ’).—A son of Othniel, 
1 Ch 4^*. See Genealogy. 


HATIPHA (KD’cq).—Eponym of a family of 
Nethinim (Ezr 2®^^ Neh 7‘^®), called in 1 Es 5®* 
Atipha. See Gkneat.ogy. 

HATITA cf. Aram, noq ‘to dig’).— 

Eponym of a guild of porters (Ezr 2 ^*, Neh 7"), 
callea in 1 Es 5”® Ateta. 

HATRED.-riie actual word ‘ hatred ’ is seldom 
found in the Bible. In the OT it represents three 
different words, two of which (np'x and 
occurring four times) mean more orecisely ‘enmity’ 
(as of one nation towards anotner), and are so 
rendered by RV (Ezk 25‘® 35®, Hos 9’*®), while the 
other which occurs thirteen times) denote.s 

the opposite of love (with which it is explicitly 
contrasted, Ps 109®, Pr 10^* 15’, cf. Ps 97^*). In all 
the ca.ses in whicli they occur, the words have a 
personal significance,and ex})re.ss human feelings — 
the ab.sence of .sympathy and love and kindly .senti¬ 
ments, or tlie state of active ill-will, on the part 
of men towards men. In NT the word is found 
once only {1‘xOpaii, lit. ‘ enmities,’ .so RV) in one of 
the lists of vices given by St. Paul (Gal 5*‘^). 

The verbs, however, which have tlie meaning 
‘hate’ are frequent both in OT and NT in various 
connexions. In OT ‘ oppose,’ corresponding to 
‘enmity,’ occurs five times (in three of wh. instances 
RV renders ‘persecute,’ Gn 49-®, Job 16*, Ps 55®), 
always of per.sonal animosity against a per,son. 
Far more frequent i.s up, of which the Eng. ‘ hate * 
is the closest equivalent. It may bo said to bo 
use<l botli in a good sense and in a bad sense, when 
the feeling denoted is praiseworthy and wlien it is 
not. It occurs about 125 times, and in three ca.se.s 
out of four it is used in a bad sense. In about half 
the full number of instances the objects of hatred 
are persons, men or women ; twelve times it is God 
hinrself who is ‘hated’ {e.g. Ex 20 ® 11 Dt 5*); only 
some ten times when the word is used in a bad 
sense is the object not a person but a ])rinciple 
{e.g. Job 34^’, Ps 5(fi’, Pr !**• **). Of the coin- 
paratively few cases in which the word is used in 
a good sense the allusion is in half the number to 
the divine hatred of evil and .sin. Clod being repre¬ 
sented as personally hating evil nersons or things, 
either directly or through his cno.sen spokesman 
(Dt P2®i 16**, Ps 5® 11®, I’r 6 ^«, Is 61®, Jer 12 ® 

Am 5« 6 ®, Hos ff®, Zee 8 *’, Mai 1 ® In the 

remaining cases it is used of men’s dislike of and 
aversion from things {e.g. Ex 18*L P.s45’ 119‘*‘) or 
persons (Ps 26® 31®) which have an evil character. 
In a few pas.sages in the later books of the OT 
there is a special usage similar to th.at which is 
found in some ca.se 8 in the NT {e.g. Lk 14**, Mt 
6 *^) to express as forcibly as possible aversion 
from or disregard of the interests or claims of one 
thing relatively to those of another (Pr 13*^ 29*\ 
Ec 2 ‘’- 1®). 

In NT the reference (the Gr. is fiKT^w) is in a 
large majority of instances (two-thirds of the 
whole) to malicious and unjustifiable feelings on 
the part of the wicked towards persons who have 
not deserved evil. In half the remaining instances 
the word is used of a right feeling of aversion from 
that which is evil (Ro 7'®, He 1», Jude Rev 2 »-1®, 
17^*); in the others the ext)re.s.sion is somewhat 
hyperbolical, the context denoting relative pre¬ 
ference of one thing over another (Mt 6 *^ || Lk 16‘®, 
Lk 14**, Jn 3** 12 *®, Eph 5*»). 

These pas.sages taken together reveal a clear 
difference in ethical standpoint between OT and 
NT\ such indeed as is suggested by the saying of 
Je.sus, ‘ Ye have heard that it hath been said. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 
But T say unto you. Love your enemies . . .’ 
(Mt 5^'*)* The ‘ imprecatory ’psalms show plainly 
that there was under the ola covenant no sense 
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of incongruity in appealing to (rod. for aid in 
carrying out the liercest hatred, in executing 
vengeance on an enemy. Tliere are cases, no 
doubt, where the psalmist rises above mere per¬ 
sonal animosity, and lias in view tlie enemies of 
Israel and therefore of Israel’s (Jod ; but the 
standard is not always at the height it reaches 
in the cry, * Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate 
thee? ’ (Ts 139'‘). ‘'^-nd ‘Tlierc is no peace, saith my 
God, to the wicked ’ (Is 5V^). Sec Psalms. 

The teaching of Christ leaves hatred of evil 
alone admissible. St. John’s strong assertion, 
‘Whosoever hateth Ids brother is a murderer’ 
(1 Jn 3’*’), is a true comment on tiie s^)irit of 
Christian etliics. The dominant principle of 
brotherly love, the brotherhood of mankind, is 
to control all the relations of life. Every thought 
of self, every personal consideration, all sense of 
personal injury, must be eliminated. ‘Love your 
enemies . . . and pray for them whicli dc.spite- 
fully use you,’ excludes tlie possibility of i)ersonal 
hatred ; sin must never be resented as a personal 
wrong, with a personal feeling ag^ainst the oil'ender. 
To bear malice, to wish for evil towards a fellow- 
cieature, to close our sympatlnes against him,— 
tliis in tlie teaching of Christ (and the inter])reta- 
tion of St. John) is to be guilty of spiritual murder. 
I'lie real sin is the inward disposition, the wish, 
tlie purpose of evil; the act is only the outward 
show of it (cf. Mt 15 n. 17-20 (jn the other 

hand, hatred of sin and evil in all its forms—evil, 
because it is evil and ofijiosed to the purpose of 
God — is a necessary corollary of all the great 
principles of the Gospel of Love. 

J. F. Bethune-Baker. 

HATTIL (S'^n, cf. Arab, hatila ‘ to be quivering ’). 
— Eponym of a family of ‘ the children of Solomon’s 
servants’ (Ezr Neh 7“^), called in 1 Es 5^^ 
Agia. See Genkaloqv. 

HATTUSH (c^v.:n). - 1 , A juiestly family, which 
appears amon^^ those ‘ that went u[) witli Zerub- 
babel,’ Neh 12-; and at the signingof the covenant, 
Nell 10^ [lleb.®]. 2. A descendant of David, who 

returned with Ezra from Babylon, Ezr 8^ (read with 
1 Es 8"® ‘of the sons of David, Hattush the son of 
Shocaniah’); see also 1 Ch 3"‘^ (but if we accept the 
LXX reading here, a younger Hattush must be 
meant). 3. A builder at the wall of Jems., Neh 
3‘^. See Genealocjv. 11. A. White. 

HAUNT, —To haunt is in older English simply 
to frequent, to make one’s slay, be fainiliar with, 
and conveys no reproach. Thus Jn 3^- Tind. 

‘ After these thinges cam Jesus and his disciples 
into the Jewes londe, and tlier he liaiintcd with 
them and baptised’ (5i^r/)t^e, AV ‘tarried’); 11^ 
Tind. ‘Jesus therforc . . . went his waye . . . 
into a cite called Ephraim, and there haunted with 
his disciples’(5t^T/)t/3e, AV ‘continued’); Kiither- 
ford, Lettars (No. 1), ‘ I trust you will acquaint her 
with good company, and be diligent to know Avith 
whom she loveth to haunt.’ So in A V, I S 30^^ ‘ to 
all the places Avhere David himself and his men 
were wont to haunt’ (□^■TiIrnnn'i^’K) ; Ezk 26‘^ ‘the 
renowned city, which Avast strong in the sea, she 
and her inhabitants, Avhich cause their terror Ba 
be on all that haunt it ! ’ KVm ‘on all 

tliat inhabited her’); and the suhst. in 1 S ‘23-^- 
* Go, 1 pray you, prepare yet, and know and see 
bis place Avliere his haunt is ’ (’iV.ji, lit. ‘ his foot ’ as 
AVm and KVm). J. Hastings. 

HAURAN {Avpdvot, 2 Mac 4^®), described as a 
man ‘ far gone in years and no less also in mad- 
ne.ss.’ At the head of a large body of armed 
men he endeavoured to 8uppres.s a tumult in 
Jerusalem provoked by the continued sacrileges 


of Lysimaclius, brother of the apostate high priest 
Menelaus. Some MSS and the Vulg. support the 
reading TyrannuSj but the more familiar name is 
less likely to have been altered by copyists. 

H. A. White. 

HAURAN (pin; for various conjectures as to 
meaning, see Oxf, Heb. Lex. ; Avpainn ^; Arab. 

or in common speech cl-IJnurdn .—This 
Avas the name given, Avith varying definition of 
boundaries, to a tract of land E. of the Jordan, N. 
of Gilead, extending E. to the desert. In Ezk 
4716.18 Jordan is made the border-line betAveeii 
ilaurUn, Damascus, and Gilead on the one hand, 
and the Land of Israel on the other. HaurAn is 
there the Avholo district between Damascus and 
Gilead, from the lip of the Jordan Valley east- 
AA'ard. This practically corresponds Avith the 
province under tlie TuiKish governor of Haurdn 
to-day, Avliose seat is in el-Merkez, and whose 
jurisdiction includes Jedfir, Jaulan, and part of 
the hill-country south of the Jarmiik, as Avell as 
the region now specially called Haur.dn. 

A series of beautiful cone-like liills, extinct vol¬ 
canoes all, runs southward from the roots of Gt. 
Hermon, through Jedfir and Jauldn. Almost 
parallel Avith tliese, along the edge of the desert 
eastAvard, stands the great basaltic dyke, knoAvn 
at dilierent times as Mens Asaldamus, debel 
Haurdn, and Jebel ed-Druze. Between these two 
ranges lies a vast hollow, about 45 miles in brea<ltli. 
In length, from debel el-Aswad in the N. to the 
bank of the Jarmuk in the S., it is nearly 60 miles ; 
Avhile aAvay to the S.E. it runs out into the open 
desert. If Ave derive the name from 1mwry a 
‘ holloAV,’ Avith the place-ending du, it may very 
well have applied to this gigantic vale. 

The natives now say that Haiirrin consists of three 
parts, viz. en-Nukrah, el-Lejfi, ainl el-Jcbel. These 
are clearly defined districts. ( 1 ) En-Nukrah, ‘ the 
cavity,’ lies betAveen the range of ez-Zuinleh on 
the S.W., the slopes of JaulAn to westAvard, the 
volcanic fields of m-Lejd on the N., and Jebel ed- 
Druze on the E. 'riie Avide reaches forming the 
floor of the hollow are rich, and fairly cultivated. 
This is the great grain-groAviiig tract E. of Jordan. 
The elevation of the plain is irom 1600 to 2000 ft. 
al)o\'e sea-level. (2) El-Ivejd may he roughly de¬ 
scribed as a triangle, about 24 miles in length, 
Avitli a base line of al)out 20 miles in the S., the 
apex being at Burak in tlie N. It is composed 
entirely of cooled lava, Avhicli is tlirown about in 
the must grotesque and fantastic forms. The 
general aspect is dark, stern, forbidding. Soil is 
scanty, and but indillcrcntly tilled. There are a 
fcAV springs, but for the most T)art the inhabitants 
depend upon rain water, collected in cisterns or 
natural cavities in the rock. Great tracts to the 
N.E., owing to lack of Avater, arc left absolutely 
tenantless during the summer months. The 
borders, wliere the lava Avaves drop to meet the 
emerald of the surrounding plain, are so distinctly 
marked that many have supposed this must be the 
kebeVArgob—^iXm measureu lot of Argob’ of Dt 
34. i». 14 ^ I 418 gjjQ AuGoii). The liaiidful of 
peasants in the Avestern parts are completely at the 
mercy of the Arabs of el-Lejd’, of Avhom a local 
proverb asserts that ‘ greater rascals do not exist.’ 
The Druzes hold the district to the S.E. Tlie name 
cl-Leid\ ‘ the asylum,’ or ‘ refuge,’ signifies the use 
to AA'hich the place is often put. The present Avriter 
has met, in the heart of el-Lejd, men Avho had 
been charged Avith various olleiices in Mt. Lebanon 
and elseAvliere, Avho, as soon as they jiassed the 
rocky ramparts round the borders, felt perfectly 
safe from the officers of the laAV. (3) El-Jebel is, 
of course, the great range Avhich bounds the east¬ 
ward vioAv, of Avhich el-Kuleib, 6730 ft. high, and 
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Salehad, with ita mighty fortress crowning tho 
aoutiiern lieiglits, are the most outstanding features. 
The range ellectually guards tlie fertile readies to 
westward against tho encroacliment of the desert 
sands. The mountain is referred to in tho Mishna 
as ‘ Mount HaurUn/ one of the stations whence 
tlaslied the lire-signals announcing the advent of 
the new year {Bosh hash-Shnnnhy ii. 4). The name 
Jehel HaurAn is now interchangeable with Jebel 
ed-Druze. After the terrible massacres of I860, 
many Oruze families moved eastward, occupied 
the S.E. district of el-IiCjA’, and became masters 
of the greater part of the mountain. The in- 
acces.sil)le nature of the country gives them a great 
advantage over any attacking force. Until recent 
years their submission to tlie Turkisli Government 
has been hardly more than nominal. With tlie 
exception of the clumps of tree.s around Sheikh 
Sa'ad, the reputed home of Job, and el-Merkez, 
tho plain is treeless. In el-LejA, hero and there, 
arc a few stunted shrubs. The mountain is well 
wooded, and fruitful vineyards cling to many of 
the .slopes. 

Materials for the history of TTaurAn are very 
scanty, and do not go beyond tlie 1st cent. n.c. 
Towards tho end of his reign Alexander Jann.Tus 
brought the western part of HaurAn under his 
dominion ; but eastward, Aretas the Arabian, or 
rather Nabata?an, held sway. The Nabata'ans 
were driven southward by the Romans n.c. 61, but 
continued to hold Bozrah and Salchad. Herod the 
Great, succeeding to the government, did much to 
hold in check the lawless bands w'ho infested the 
province, and indulged his taste for temple build¬ 
ing. The oldest (ireek inscription in these parts 
was found in a ruined temple at Sfa, near Ivana- 
wAt, on the pedestal of a statue erected to him 
during his lifetime. Under his son Rhilip a period 
of gu'at prosperity seems to have been enjoyed. 
On Rhilip’s ueath, after an interval of 3 years, 
Ilerod Agrippa received tho province from Caligula. 
In an inscription found at KanawAt, ho speaks of 
the inhabitants ‘ dwelling in caves like wild beasts’ 
(Waddington, ‘2329a). Agrippa died in A.D. 44, 
and for 9 years the province was administered by 
the Romans. Then Claudius gave it to Agrippa 
n., who ilied A.D. 100, when the region was finally 
associated with the Roman [uovince of Syria. In 
A.D. 106 tho Nabatieans were at last reduced, and 
the province of Arabia constituted. The capital 
of the new province wuis Rozrah, which city is so 
closely identilied with HaurAn that an ancient 
proverb says, ‘ the prosperity of Rozrah is tho 
prosperity of HaurAn.’ 

Under the Romans civilization advanced, and, 
as evidenceil by the remains of churches and in¬ 
scriptions, Christianity made rapid progress. In 
A.D. 632 the Moslem hordes from Arabia burst 
over the iirovince like a tornado, and tho blight 
.swiftly fell, which lies heavy on the land to-day. 
Tho late.st notice of a Christian buihling is an 
inscription found hy tho present w'riter at el-Kufr, 
which records the foun<Iation of a church in A.D. 
720 (see PEFSt, July 1895, Inscrip. Mo. 150). Of 
the cities whose dark ruins are .so numerous 
throughout the region, none can bo said with 
certainty to date beyond the Roman period ; 
altbougii several, such as KanawAt and Rozrah, 
evidently occupy ancient sites. Many houses, 
built entirely—^ooth walls and roof—of ba.salt, the 
heavy doors and window shutters of the same 
durable material, still easily swinging on their 
stone binges, stand to-day almost as complete as 
when, centuries ago, their last tenants departed. 
The underground dwellings for which the district 
is noted doubtless belong to a much more remote 
antiquity. Tho crumbling villages that dot the 
plain and stud the mountain slo\)es are nearly all 


built of materials taken from neighbouring ruins. 
They have yielded a tine harvest of in.scriptions, 
relating chiefly to the earlier centuries of our era. 
The rude builders, ignorant of the value attaching 
to these remains, have destroyed much. Thus it 
comes that ‘ written stones,’ carved capitals, and 
bits of sculpture, memorials of a great and splendid 
past, may now so often be found amid surround¬ 
ings of squalor and decay. 

Literatoue. — Wetzstein, Reisebericht iiber den Haurdn 
(1800); Delitzsch, liiob^ 697 ff.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal. 19617.; 
Bchmimoher, Across the Jordan; G. A. .Smith, HOilL 6.62 f., 
609ff.; Buhl, (rAy* (Index); .Schiirer, HJP (Index, s. * Auran- 

W. Ewing. 

HAVE.—Although ‘ have,’ both as auxiliary and 
as finite verb, is u.sed in many archaic expressions 
in AV, its meaning is nearly always obvious, and 
its obsolete uses are few. The foil, examples may 
be given :— 

1. To have, as a finite verb, is to po.sse.ss, as 
Lk 8^ ‘there met him out of tho city a certain 
man, which had devils long time ’ (3s cTxe, edd. 

f ^ f-'O R ‘ Rut xve had the sentence of death 
in our.sidve.s’ RV ‘yea, we ourselves 

have ha<i the answer of death within our.selves’). 

2. Have, followed hy .some subst., has the force of 
the verb corresponding to tho subst., as ‘have 
indignation,’ Mt 26^ Mk 14“* (cf. Lk 15^® Rbcni. 

‘ Rut he bad indignation and would not go 
in’); ‘have compa.ssion,’Lk 15“\ He 10®“*; ‘have 
understanding,’ Lk P; ‘have regard,’ Ac 8**; 
‘have knowledge,’ Ac 17^®; ‘have rejoicing,’Gal 
6“*; ‘have trial,’ Ho IP®. Cf. Ac 20® Rhein, ‘ho 
had coiincel to retiirne through Macedonia.’ 

3. Have is sometimes equivalent to ‘ bold,’ as 

♦la 2* ‘ My brethren, have not the faith of oiir 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect 
of persons’ (fx^ RV ‘hold not’); Ac 25^ 

‘ AVlierefore T have brought him forth before you 
. . . that, after examination had, 1 might have 
.somewhat to write ’ (rf/s dvaKplcreios yevofiiivr^s). So 
‘have in abomination,’ Lv IR*, 1 S 13“*; ‘have in 
derision,’ Rs 119®b Ezk 23®®, 1 Es P*, \Vis5®; ‘ have 
in honour,’ 2 8 6'-® ; ‘ have in remembrance,’ Ac 
10®* ; ‘ have in reputation,’ Ac 5®^ ; ‘ have in rever¬ 
ence,’ Rs 89^. Ci. Ho UP Tind. ‘ Let wedlocke bo 
bad in pryce in all poyntes ’; North’s Pkitnrch, p. 
876, ‘ [Cicero] scorned and disdained all Rompeys 
^reparations and counsels, the which indeed made 
lim to be had in iealonsie and suspition’; Ridley, 
Brefe Declaration (Moule’s ed. p. 163), ‘ For all 
the churclie of Christ botbe Iiatfie and ever bathe 
liaddo bym [Augustine] fora man of most singular 
learnyng, witte, and diligence.’ 

4. Have has sometimes the meaning of ‘ carry ’ 

or ‘ take,’ as 2 Ch 35®® ‘ And the king said to his 
servants, Have mo away ; for I am sore wounded’ 
(qiT?yn); 2 K 1R», 2 Cli ‘23*« ‘ Have her forth with¬ 
out the ranges’ ; 2 8 13** ‘ Have out all 

men from mo ’ (ix’y''"’). Cf. Is 53® ‘ He shal bo had 
awaye, his cause not herde, and without oiiy judg¬ 
ment’; Jn 2*® Tind. ‘Have these tliinges hence, 
and make not my fathers liousse an housse of 
marchanndy.se.’ f^o Knox, Hist. 151, ‘ who being 
.slain, was had to the Queen’s presence ’; Adams, 
Works^ i. 65, ‘ Herefore they bequeath so great sums 
for masses and dirges and treiitals to be sung or 
said for them after they are dead, that their souls 
may at the last ho had to heaven, though first for 
a while they be reezed in purgatory.’ 

5. Such phrases may be noticed as, ‘ Have in 
one’s heart to,’ 1 Ch ‘28® (cf. Rh V ‘ I have you 
in my heart ’); ‘ I would have you without carefiil- 
ne-ss,"^ 1 Co 7®®; ‘lAvould not have you ignorant,* 
2 Co P; ‘Who will have all men to he saved,* 
1 Ti 2^ (5s dtXcLy RV ‘ Who willetli that all men 
should be saved’). Cf. Jn 2P® Tind. ‘Yt I wUl 
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have him to tary tyll I come, what is that to 
the?’ 

6. As a grammatical point observe *had* not 
only for ‘ would have ’ (as Gn 43*®, Lk 24^*), but 
for ‘ would ’ alone, Ps 84*® * I had rather be a door¬ 
keeper in the house of my God, than to dwell in 
the tents of wickedness.* The Revisers have been 
taken to task (Moon, Revisers' English^ p. 135; 
Eccles. Englishy n. 190) for accepting this con¬ 
struction from AV. No doubt ‘1 would rather* 
is more grammatical, but ‘I had rather’ has the 
best authority and is still in use. Cf. T. Fuller, 
Holtf State^ ii. 16, p. 109, ‘ Some men had as lieve 
be .schoolboyes as Schoolmasters, to be tyed to 
the school a.s Cooper’s Dictionary and Scapula’s 
Lexicon are chained to the desk tlierein.’ Again, 
such a form as we lind in He 11*® ‘They might 
have had opportunity to have returned’ is now 
reckoned ungrammatical. It is common in Shaks., 
as UavUit, v. i. 268— 

* I hopod thou ahoiildst have been my llamlot’a wife ; 

1 lhou;,'ht thy bride-bed to have deck’d, swtet maid.* 

So Merry ITires, IV. v. 41— 

‘ I had other thintfs to have spoken with her.' 

See Abbott, Shnls. Gram, § 3G0. liV ha.s the 
modern form, ‘ they would have had opportunity 
to return.’ J. HAS'riNGS. 

HAVEN.—1. properly ‘coast,* ‘ strand,’from 

‘enclose,’ ‘.surround.’ This word is rendered 
‘ liaven ’ by A V and ItV in Gn 49‘® and hy RV in 
Jg rM (AV ‘shore’). Its only other oceurrences 
are Dt P [AV ‘ (.seajside,’ RV ‘ (sea)shore ’j, Jos 9* 
[AV ‘coasts(of the sea’), RV ‘ shore (of the sea’)], 
Jer 47"*, Ezk 25*® [AV and RV ‘ (sea)shore ’]. 2 . nn/;) 
Ps 107^ (only). 3, Ac 27®* *^. 

Havnn.s are seldom mentioned in the Bible, prob* 
ably for the reason that Palestine proper scarcely 
possesses any harbours, and the Israelites were 
not a maritime nation. The harbours in OT 
times on the Mediterranean coast were in po.sses- 
sion of the Phocnieian.s and the Philistines (.see 
Gueat Sea) ; and as regards that of Ezion-geber, 
at the head of tlie Gulf of ’A[vabah (or iEIanitic 
Gulf), it was only for a short period in possession 
of the kirig.s of Israel, notably in the reign of 
Solomon (I K 9-®). ’Die earliest mention of the 
word ‘ haven ’ (Gn 49'^) is in connexion with the 
blessings pronounced by Jacob on the future 
tribes, where it is said of Zehulun that he ‘should 
dwell at the haven of the sea, and that he should 
be for an haven of ships, and his border (should 
reach) unto Zidon.’ It is doubtful if, in the dis¬ 
tribution of tlie Promised Land, the tribe of 
Zebnlim actually touched the coast, though it 
reached as far west as IMount Carmel. From the 
port of Accho (Acre) the tribe was debarred by 
the predominating power of the Phoenician Sidon- 
ians, who in the time of the Judges ‘ oppres.sed 
Israel’ (Jg 10**) ; but it is a fair supposition that 
the terms of Jacoli’a Blessing point to the im¬ 
portance of the Bay of Acre as the future ‘ Key 
of Syria,’ * and express the desire that it should 
come into the posses.sion of Zebulun. 

Next in importance and sequence of time to 
Sidon was the seaport of Tyre, situated about 20 
miles S. of Sidon, and, like it, having a double 
harbour to the N. and S. of the promontory, which 
jutted out from tlie coast and terminated in a 
ridge of coralline rock. It was one of several i.slets 
lying at some distance from the shore. Only the 
events connected with the biblical history of Tyre 
and Sidon can here be referred to.f In the time 

* Rawllnson, //utt. Phoen. 83 , 407 ; Conder, Tent’W&rk in 
Pal. 96. 

t For chart* of Tyre and Sidon, iee Rawlinson, Phoenicia, 
pp. 66, 71. 


of Solomon, Tyre had reached a high state of 
eminence under Hiram, who rendered a.ssistance 
to Solomon in the building of the temple (1 K 5) 
and in supplying sailors for the fleet built at Ezion- 
geber, which traded to Ophir for gold (I K 9*®). 
(See Red Sea). In NT history these cities are 
memorahle for the visit of our Lord to their neigh¬ 
bourhood (Mt 15**), and the miracle of healing in 
the case of the daughter of the Syrophoinician 
woman (Mk 7*®). But the glories of I’yro and 
Sidon have long since departed. In the height 
of their prosperity these Phoenician cities were 
centres of cruelty, liceiitiou.sness, and idolatry, 
which sealed their doom. When Alexander cap¬ 
tured Tyre, the population of the city appear.s to 
have been about 40,0(X) souls; it is now a miser¬ 
able fishing village with about a tenth of that 
number of inhabitants. The prophecies of Ezekiel 
have been literally fulfilled in the present state of 
these once flourishing cities (Ezk 26** 27®*). 

The Fair Havens (wh. see) are of intcre.st in 
connexion with the voyage of St, Paul to Italy 
(Ac 27**), and their position has been clearly deter¬ 
mined ; the name being preservecl in the pre.setit 
Kaloi Liaienes.* They con.sist of two contiguous 
roadstead.s on the S. side of the i.sland of Crete 
(Kandia), about 5 m. E. of Cape Matala (Theodia), 
and not far from the city of Lasea, of which they 
were the ports. In this position ships were secure 
ajjainst winds from the N. E., such as ‘ Euraqiiilo,’ 
wliich burst upon the ship (tarrying the apo.stle at a 
later period ot his voyage after leaving the island.t 

E. Hull. 

HAVILAH (>ij>''>n, Ei^etXaV, EuciXcf, TTevila). —A son 
of Cush according to Gn 10^, 1 Ch 1®, of Joktan 
according to Gn lO***, 1 Ch I*®. In Gn 2**' ** the 
Bison is .said to compa.s3 the land of H., wJiere 
there was gold, bdellium, and ‘the .?Ao4rtw-8tone,’ 
while in Gn 25*® the Ishmaolite tribes are described 
as extending ‘ from Havilah unto Shur,’ the eastern 
frontier of Egypt, and in 1S15^ Saul is stated to have 
smitten the Amalekites or Bedawtn from Havilah 
(but here Glaser, Skizze, ii..326,would read HachUah) 
to Shur. H. will tlius be the ‘sandjr’ de.sert of N. 
Arabia extending from the Joktanite district of 
Ophir on the Persian Gulf to the neighbourhood 
or Edom. Glaser identifies it with Jemrtrna in 
N.E. Arabia, but its western boundary will have 
been nearer the Shur or ‘Fortified Lines’ of 
Egypt. The shoham-'AiouQ wbicli came from it 
was perhaps the Assyrian samtn, wliicli seems to 
have been tlie malachite or turquoise. At an 
early period the Arabian tribes made their way 
across the Red Sea to the oiiposite coast of Africa ; 
hence H. is included among the de.scendants of 
Cush. The name of the Cushite Havilah is 
possibly preserved in the classical Aiialis, now 
Zeila’ in SomAli-land. A district of Kluiuldn 
(IJaulfin) is mentioned in the in.scriptions of S, 
Arabia; this is either Khauian in 1 iliAmah, be¬ 
tween Mecca and San'a, or another Khauhln S.E. 
of Sana. Niebuhr further found a Huwailah 
on the Persian Gulf. The name, in fact, was 
widely spread in Arabia, and Yakut states tliat 
Hawii was the name of a dialect spoken by the 

E eople of Meliri in the cast of Hadramaiit. The 
lenri is tlie modern representative of the language 
of the Sabiean inscriptions. 

Literature.— Dillmaiin, Genesis, Enp. tr. i. 129 f.; Olaaor, 
SkizzA, ii. 323 IT. ; E. Meyer, Gesch, d. Alterthwns, i. 224 ; Sayce, 
UCM 98 fT. ; papers in the Expos. Times, viii. (1897), 378, 431L, 
473, 625, by Ilonmicl, Cheyne, and Nestle. 

A. H. Sayce. 


* Smith of Jordanhill, Vou^e. and Shipivreck St. PauP, 
1866 ; Ramsay, St. PatU ths Traveller, ch. xiv. 

t The stonn was probably an anticyclone, which at first drove 
the ship in the direction ot the Syrtes, but Afterwards carried 
it, by Its rotatoiy motion, northwards into that part of the 
Mediterranean called * Adria,’ now known as the Ionian Sea. 
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HAYYOTH-JAIR (TK:n^n, i.e. the tent-villages* 
of Jair’).—A group of towns in (iilead, in the 
territory that was reckoned to the half-tribe of 
Manasseh. In l)t 3** and Jos 13-*^ (both I)-) the 
Havvoth-Jair are iiiiprof)erly located in Bashan^ 
and in the latter j»assago they appear also to be 
confounded with the sixty fortresses of the Argob 
from which they are expressly distinguished in 1 K 
4’*. Unsuccessful attempts have been made by 
Keil and others to harmonize tlio statements of 1)* 
witli the testimony of JK (Nii 32'^''“*^, corroborated 
by .Ig 10^ 1 K 1 Cli 2*^) that the Havvoth- 
Jair were situated in Gilead. Varying exjdana- 
tioris of tlie origin of the name are ollered in Ol’. 
AVhile in Nu 32^^ and Dt J''* Jair is a contemimrar^ 
of Moses, in Jg 10** he is one of the judges. This 
vai iety of statement corresponds to the dinbrent 
OT traditions as to the settlerrient of the territory 
E. of the Jordan. J’he oldest narratives of the 
Ifcx. know of only tiro trans - Jordanic tribes, 
Hcnben and Had. (Com[»are Nu 32*'^'* with vv.^* 
3'j-4j) P>on in the Song of Deborah (Jg 5*^) 
iM.achir is still one of the W. tribes, and only at a 
much biter date became tlie designation of the 
Manassites in Uilead. 'I’liis latter district, there is 
reason to believe, was really conq^uered from the 
nfter the occupation of Canaan proper. 
IbuK'e in Jg lU^(which, however, is ethnographical 
ratlier than historical) there may be jireserved the 
memory of an ex|)edition led across the .Jordan by 
Jair after tlie territory originally occuiued by Man¬ 
asseh had ])roved too small for that tribe. See 
further, Jaik. 

liiTKHATCRR.—nuddc, lUcht. u.Sam. 34,3Sf,,87, 97; Kiionen, 
(Mucniillan), 47, 101, 2r)l; Wcllhausen, Comp. 117, 218 n,, 
Jli.st. of hr. (tiKl Jxul. 33 n. ; I)riv<‘r, Dent. f>5f. ; Graf, Ih‘r 
Stn inni Simeon, it .; Moore, Jxuhjes, 274 f. ; \\\ U. Stiiilh, US, 

‘ J, A. SELBIE. 

HAWK (n nfz, Icpa^, nccipiter ).—A generic word 
for birds ot the hawk tribe. It probably inclmles 
all the species of the genera Acripitcr, Faleo^ 
Ciirus, and Pernis, and jierhans Butco, and ex¬ 
cludes those of Milviis and PAanus, which have 
special names in Hebrew, da'dh, dut/j/ah, and'awj/lh 
(see CiyEDK, Kite). The following is a list oi the 
hawks found in Palestine and Syria:— 

1 . Accipifer nisns, L., the Sparroio JIawk 
(Arabic odshik). It is common over the whole 
country. 2. A. brevipcs, Sev., the Levant Sparroiv 
Hawk. It is much rarer than the last. It is 
recognized by its short thick tarsi. 3. Pernis 
apivoni.<i, U., the Honey Buzzard. It is one of the 
resident sj)ecies, but is rather rare. 4. Falco 
perryvinns, Tuiist,, the Peregrine Falcon (Arabic 
Tair-el-hurj'). It is confined to the coast ami 
western Avatershed of the mountain.s. 6. F. 
Innaritis, Schk, the Lanner (Arabic shdhtn and 
sokr). 'Phis is the most common of the large 
falcons, and is a jiermancnt resident. It resorts 
more esj). to the deserts. It is trained by the 
natives lor falconry. 6. F. Sarer, Gmek, theSaker 
Falcon (Arabic $okr). It is confined to the upland 
forests E. of the Jordan. It is esteemed by the 
Aniljs the finest of all the falcons, and the name 
of BenySokr, one of the tribes E. of the Dead Sea, 
is derived from this species. 7. F. suhbutco, L., 
the Hobby, is a summer visitor to Pal. 8. F. 
eleonorw. Gene., the Eleonora Falcon, is also a 
summer visitor only. Tristram found it only in 
the Duka (Codesyria). 9. F. wmlon, Tunst., the 
Merlin, is a winter visitor to Palestine. 10 . F. veaper- 
tinus, L., the Red-legged Hobby, is a rare summer 

* JJlavvdth. is probaMy connected with the Arab, hiwd, *a 
collection of tents.* * It may have originally donote<l a vroupof 
Bedawln tents, but with the transition to pastoral life Ft would 
naturally be applied to more permanent settlements’ (Moore, 
Judget, p. 274). 


visitor. 11. F. tinnunruln.^, L., the Kestrel (Arabic 
bdshik), is tlie commonest of all the hawks, and is 
universal throughout Pal. and Syria. 12. F. 
cenchris, Cuv., the Lesser Kestrel, is a spring and 
summer visitor, hut, on its arrival, consorts with 
the last. 13. Circus wrugineus, L., the Marsh 
Harrier (Arab, dart'ah), is (*ommon over the 
marshes and plains. 14. C. cineraceus, Mont., the 
Ash-coloured Harrier, is rare, but resident. 15. 
C. cyaneus, L., the Hen Harrier, is also common. 
16. C. Swaiiwonii, Smith, the Pallid Harrier, is 
especially found along the coast. The plumage is 
almost white. 17. Buteo vulgaris, Leach, the 
Common Buzzard (Arabic 'akdh), may he the Glede. 
18. B. ferox, Gmek, the Ijonq-legged Buzzard 
(Arab, shdhin), is the largest of the hawk tribe, 
equalling in size some of the smaller eagles. 

The above list amply justifies the expression 
‘after his kind’ (Lv IP'*, Dt 14^®). It also justities 
the expression in Job 39““, wliero it is asked, ‘ Doth 
the hawk fly by thy wisdom, and stretch her wings 
toward the south?’ if by this, as is generally 
thought, an allusion is intended to the migratory 
habits of some of the species. Some think, how¬ 
ever, that the allusion is sim})ly to the jKjwer of 
flight of all the hawks. No ailusion to liunting 
with falcons is found in tlie Sriiptures. All the 
birds of this tribe were unclean to the IIebr(‘ws. 

G. Ik Post. 

HAY.--The word occurs three times in AV (Pr 
HV ‘bay,’ m. ‘grass,’ Is If/* ‘grass,’ 1 Co 
3*^). In both the GT ]>assages the Heb. is I'lfn 
which is rendered by the LXX in the first 
passage second In 1 Co 

the orig. is Tliere does not seem to be any 

good reason for the tr“ hay in any of the above 
passages. The meaning is equally clear if the 
word he rendered (sec Grass), ryn hdshash 
has been thought by some to refer to hay. It 
corresponds to the Arabic hdshish, which signifies 
weeds, or green fodder. In Is 33** it is rendered AV, 
IIV ‘ebafi,’ and in Is 5“^ AV ‘cliall’,’ but ilV ‘ dry 
grass.’ It is customary in Bible lands to cut or pull 
grass and other fodder plants, and give them to livt3 
stock. Women, with large back loads or donkey 
loads of such fodder, may be seen any morning at 
the gates, or in the market places of tlie cities, 
where they offer it for sale. Large areas are sown 
in barley, vetcli, clover, medick, and other forage 
jJarits, to be cut and given to domestic animals in 
tlie sf»ring and early summer. It is clear that it was 
also the custom in Bible days to cut grass for this 
purpose (Ps 37^ 72“ 129“' Am 7*). But it is not cus¬ 
tomary to dry such cut-grass as we do in making 
bay, to be stored up as winter fodder, and there is no 
evidence that the Hebrews had such a custom. In 
fact it would be out of place, as the winter is the 
season of green grass hero, and the flocks continue 
to cron the stubble to the end of the harvest season 
in midsummer, and after that find a scanty but 
suflicient pasturage until the early rains cause 
the ‘ tender gras.s^ to siiroiit up Avith marvellous 
rapidity. Stall-fed animals have cut-straAV mixed 
with their barley, and this seems to contain a con¬ 
siderable amount of nourishment, and to ansAver 
the purpose of hay. Stall-fed milch cows are fed 
mainly on this fodder, and continue fat, and give 
milk on it. It Avonld therefore be better to render 
hdsha-sh by cut-grass rather than by dry grass or 
hay. G. E. Post. 

HAZAEL ('?Nin, Sxnjq ‘Avhom God beholds.* 
'AtaTjX BA Luc." As.syE ffazaHlu). —A powerful 
king of Syria avIio reigned contemporaneously 
Avith Jehoram (last 3 or 4 years), Jehu, and 
Jehoahaz kings of Israel, and Jehoram, Ahaziah, 
Athaliah, and Joash of Judah. Hazael is first 
mentioned 1 K 19*®- *’, Avhere Elijah at Horeb re- 
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-c.eivea commission to anoint him king over Syria, 
that he may execute vengeance against the 
Baal worsliippers of Israel. At this time he must 
have been an official at the court of the Syrian 
king Ben-liadad li., for some time later he was sent 
to Elisha at Damascus to inouire the issue of his 
master’s sickness. Tlie proplict marked him out 
as the future king of Syria and oppressor of Israel, 
and accordingly Hazael seized the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity to murder Ben-hadad an<l usurp the throne 
(2 K lie seems to have been soon engaged 

in hostilities with the neighbouring kingdom of 
Israel, meeting the allied forces of Jehoram and 
Ahaziah of Judah at Ramoth-gilead (2 K 

Hazael gained a series of successes against 
Jehu, devastating all his country E. of Jordan, 
from the Arnon in the S. to the land of Bashan 
in the N. (2 K 10^'^* ; and throughout the reign 
of Jclioahaz, Jelm s successor, he made constant 
encroachment upon the territory of Israel (2 K13‘“"). 
It was not till after Hazacl’s death that Joash son 
of Jehoahaz was able successfully to repel the 
aggressions of Syria under Hcn-hadad Tii. son of 
Hazael (2 K ^). A century later the remern- 
l>rance of Hazael was still fresh in the minds of 
the men of Israel, and Amos uses the expression 
‘ the house of Hazael ’ as a parallel to ‘ the palaces 
of Ben-hadad ’ (Am D). Hazael further directed 
Ins arms against the S. of Palestine, besieging 
and taking Gath, and then marching against 
Jerusalem, from w’hich he was only bought oil 
by tribute sent by Joash king of ifudah out of 
the temple treasures (2 1C 12'’* According to 
2 Ch 24“^*a battle look place, in which the 
Syrians with a small army defeated the larger 
forces of the king of Judah. 

Hazael ligures more than once in the cuneiform 
inscriptions. Shalmaneser li., who in the early 
part of his reign had defeated an alliance formed 
oy Dadldri (Ben-hadad ll.), Ahab of Israel, ami 
other kings, and again in the 14th year of his 
reign had a second time worsted Dudidri {COT \. 
191II.), states that in his 18th year (B.c. 842) he 
joined battle with Hazael of Damascus, wIjo had 
assembled a large army and entrenched himself 
imon the mountain of Sanir in the Anti-Lebanon. 
TJie Syrian king was defeated, and lost 10,000 
warriors, 1121 chariots, and 470 horsemen, to¬ 
gether with his stores. Barely escaping with his 
life, he shut himself up in Damascus, wliich was 
besieged by the enemy, but, apparently, not 
captured, since Shalmaneser merely states ‘ his 
plantations I destroyed.’ Tlie same inscription 
speaks of Jehu as paying tribute to Shalmaneser 
‘ at that time ’; and it may thus be plausibly in¬ 
ferred that the aid of Assyria against the Syrians 
had been solicited by Jehu, as was done by Ahaz 
of Judah in later times (2 K lO^*^-). Three years 
later, in the 21st year of his reign, Shalmaneser 
again marched against Hazael and took i>o.ssossion 
of his cities {COT i. 197 f., 200f.). 

C. F. Bukxky. 

HAZJIIAH (.TTH ‘J" hath seen’).—A descendant 
of Judah (Neh 11®). See Genealogy. 

HAZAR'ADDAR ?7rauXis’A/od5).—A place 

on the southern border of Canaan, west of Kadesh- 
bamea, Nii 34*. It appears to be the same as 
Hezron (which see) of Jos 15®, which in the latter 
passage is connected with but separated from Addar 
(which see). 

HAZAR-ENAN (fpy once Kzk 47^^ Hazar- 

enon I'lry).—A place mentioned in Nu 34®’ as the 
northern boundary of Israel, and in Ezk 47^’ 48' as 
one of the ideal boundaries. It was perhaps at the 
sources of the Orontes. Buhl ((r^P 67, 111,240) 
and Bertholet {Hesekiel^ 244) suggest that it is 


identical with the Mell-known Banias, while v. 
Kasteren w’ould locate it at el-J/a4i^ farther to the 
cast, on the way from Banias to Damascus, but 
these sites appear to he too far south. 

C. K. CONDKR. 

HAZAR'GADDAH —An unknown town 

in the extreme south of Judah (Jos 16'’). 

HAZARMAYETH (nion^n). — The eponym of a 
Joktaiiite clan, Gn 10-®—1 Ch 1-^, described as a 
‘son’ of Joktan, lifth in order from Shorn. The 
name occurs in Saha:‘an inscriptions as mcniin and 
nmxn {ZDMG xix. (1865) 239 11., xxxi. 7^1 IL). Its 
identity with the modern Ifadramaut is certain, 
and Hazarmaveth is probably also the same as the 
land of the XaTpa/jLixiTiTai, one of the four chief tribes 
of S. Arabia as described by Strabo (xvi. iv. 2). 
They were celebrated for their traflic in frank¬ 
incense. I'or their history see AltAr.IA, p. 133^’. 
The modern J/adraniaut is not so exterisiv'e as the 
ancient. 

LiTKRATimR, —Oillniann and Spurrcll on Gn 1028; jn addition 
t<» above refon-nres to ZDM(4 ypc* also xxii. (iriS, xxx. xliv. 
isr>; Glaser, Skizzo, ii. 20 , 423 (T. ; esperially for acoount of 
inscriptions, llonimel, AUT 77 ff., 27o, 274, 32ln., and 

Sayce, IICM 39f. J. A. SKLUIK. 

HAZAR-SHUAIi is.n).—A i.laoo in S. Joflah 

(Jos 15'^= 1 (4*^^) m* SiiU(M)n (Jos I'.E^), re[»(M)pled 
i>y Jews after tli(‘ Capti\ity, NT’li 11'-'’. ll may 
be the ruin S'avi on a hill E, of Beer.sheba. See 
SWP voi. iii. sli. xxiv. 

HAZAR-SUSAH (n^io-n^n, in 1 Ch 4®‘ Hazar-susim 
D'ciD'T^n).—A city in Simeon, Jos 19®— I (Ji 4^'. The 
name means ‘horse village,'and isnotieed along with 
Beth-inareaboth, ‘ place of chariots.’ These places 
were apj)arently in the southern plain, and were no 
doubt stations of a cavalry force, ju obably Egyptian. 
The sites are unknown. There is a ruin Susiit, W. 
of Beersheba. See vol. iii. sh. xxiv. 

C. K. CONDKR. 

HAZAR-SUSIM.— See 11 azar-susah. 

HAZAZON TAMAR (nen ikyn. ‘ Hazazon of the 
palm-tree’) is mentioned in Gn 14’ as inhabited by 
Amorites, and as destroyed, along wit h En-mishpat 
(Kadesh) and the Amalekite country, by (Jicdor- 
laomer. In 2 (Ji 20- it is identilied wit li En-gedi as 
the hasi.s for an invading army from E<lom (so read 
instead of Syria). Josei)hu8 {Ant. ix. i. 2), speaking 
of this cam[iaign, says the invaders pitched at 
Kn-gedi, whore grow the best kind of palm-tree 
and the opoh.alsamurn. 

Most probably the words preserve the older 
name of En-gedi (which see), and may still survive 
ill the Wad)/ IlusaseJiy N.W. from 'Ain Jidy 
(Eiigedi). See Rob. i. 506; G. A. Smith, Hint. 
Oeogr. ‘271. Jerome {Qurcst. in Gen.) translates 
the name urbs palmar am, which («f. Jos. supra) 
suggests a comparison with that ‘city of palm- 
trees’out of Avhicli (Jg F®) the Kenite clan went 
up with Judah. In that case it may liave been 
this Kenite settlement on the rocky nest of En-gedi 
which Balaam saw from the heights of Moab, and 
to which he referred (Nu 24*“^'). G. A. Smith 
suggests {Hist. Gcoqr. p. 26911.) that here w’c 
must look for the I'amar of 1 K 9'® {Kcthibh) and 
Ezk 47‘® 48“ 

It is, however, possible that Hazazon-tamar may 
be, not En-gedi, but the Tamar of Ezekiel, and that 
the latter lay S.W. of the Dead Sea. In that case 
Jg F® may mean that the Kenites, entering Pales¬ 
tine by the south, joined the invading Judahites 
on the south of Arad. A. C. Welch. 

HAZEL (uS Mzy Kapiov, amygdalus ).—This 
tr‘' in AV hazel (Gn 30^), is better renderc 


word 
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almondy for (1) the word in tlio same in form as 
the Arab, lavz, which signifies abnond ; (2) the 
hdzel does not grow in Mesopotamia, where Laban 
lived, while the almond is universal. The objection 
that there is another name np*;' ahfd^hl for almoml 
is not decisive, as many plants and animals have 
two or more names. G. E. Post. 

HAZER - HATTICON (j^nTn * the middle 

Hszer’). — A place named amongst the boundaries 
of (ideal) Israel, Ezk ‘IT*'*. It is described as * by 
the bolder of Ilauran.’ If the MT be correct, 
Hiizet hatticon is quite unknown; but there can 
he no reasonable doubt that we ought, with Smend, 
C</rnill, ileitliolet, etc., to emend to Hazar-cnon 
as in vv.*’- and 48h Wetzstein, indeed, proposes 
\^ZK]V (1881) V. 114] to identify Hazer-natticon 
with IJadar to the north of Jebed Druze^ ‘at the 
f(tot of the eastern corner of llermon.’ See further, 
Davidson, Ezekiel, p. 352. 

HAZERIM (onyn; Aerrj^dO, AF A(r77pwt?).-’-Men- 
tioin-d in AV of Dt 2-^ as tlie locality in which the 
Avvni (wh. see) dwelt ‘ as far as Gaza.’ There is 
no doubt that the wor<l is not really a proper 
nnme, but that it should be rendered (as it is in 
KV) by villaijcs. The clause describes how the 
Avvim dwelt, until they were expelled by the 
immigrant Caphtorini (or IMiilistines); they did 
not dwell in fortified cities, but in villagrs, or 
unwalled settlements (Lv 25^'), con.sisting, prob- 
a))ly, of rudely-built huts of mud or stone, roofed 
willi leaves or grass. Villages are usually men¬ 
tioned as the <Iepemlencies of towns {e.g. Jos 13'*^); 
but sometimes a particular tribe is cliaracterize<l 
as inhabiting them, as Gn 25’“ (Ishmaclites), Is 42” 
(Kc(bir); and according to tliis arclucological notice, 
the Avvim, or original occupants of a p.art of S.W. 
Palestine, dwelt in them similarly. 

S. K. DniVKR. 

HAZEROTH (nhyn ; AaripdO). -A station of the 
Israelites in the wilderness, mentioned both in 
Nu lb’* 12’® (JE) and in the itinerary 33” (P),—in 
the latter as the second station after leaving Sinai 
(the lirst being ][^il)r(jth-hatta'avah). lJurckhardt 
{Syria, 1822, p. 495) suggested tentatively (‘ per¬ 
haps’) that it might be'Ain cMJuderah, about 40 
mill's N.E. of Jebel Milsa, and not quite half-way 
betwi'cn Jebel MAsa and'Akabah; and this iden- 
tificatimi has been accepted by many subsequent 
writi'is, as Robinson, Bib i. 151 ; rAvald, Hist, 
ii. 191 ; Stanley, Sin. andVal. 81 f. (though not very 
conlidcntly); Palmer, Desert of the Wajidcrmgs, 
2()0-2()2 (cf. 313 f.), etc. ; Dillm., however (on Is^i 
IP*), hesitates. All things considered, the identi¬ 
fication seems fairly probable. The site is mo.st 
fully described by l^almer (with an illustration).* 
It lies a little to the left of the main route from 
Jebel Mdsa to'Akabah, which here, after leaving 
the Wady Sa'al, passes through a sandy plain (in 
the midst of which is a con.spicuous eminence, 
called lludeibat el-yajjrij, or the Pilgrims’ Hill), 
uior to entering the Wady Ghuzaleh. Ascemling 
or about 10 minutes from the camel track in this 
plain, the traveller reaches a cleft or gorge in the 
limestone rock, through which he looks doMm 
(towards the N. \V.) upon the Wady Riiderah, wind¬ 
ing along between fantastic, brilliantly-coloured 
sandstone clifl’s, with a ‘ forest of mountain peaks 
and chains’ beyond, and ‘on their left a broad 
white wady leading up towards the distant moun¬ 
tains of tlic Tih.’ In the miildle of the Wady 
yuderah, beneath a lofty did', lies the dark green 
palm grove of 'Ain ymjerah, with the fountain 
rising in the rock behind. The water from the 

♦ A tilcarcr view of the topograpliy the district may, how¬ 
ever, 1)0 obtained from the Oninan('f> Survey of Sinax 
L 122 f., with the accompanying map of the t'eninsula. 


fountain, which is still use<l as a watering-place 
for camels, ‘ is conducted by an aqueduct, cut in 
the solid granite, into a reservoir or pool, from 
which it is let out by a rude sluice to irrigate the 
gardens which the Arabs still cultivate here. The 
remains of several well-constructed walls point to 
a former and perhaps Christian occupation of the 
place.* A few miles to the N. of 'Ain ^luderah 
tliere circles round the Wtbly el-*Ain, containing a 
stream of clear, fresh water, which joins ultimately 
the Wady Gliuzfileh, to the N.E. 

Keil objects Uiat el-IJuderah, l)(jing only ‘ 18 hours' from 
Jehcl Mftsa, is too near for Ilazeroth, as the Israelites were 
3 days (Nu 11’^3) in reaching Kibroth-hatta’avah, the station 
before Ilazeroth (1136) j and thinks that Ilazeroth must have 
l>een some place on the more direct route to Kodesh (13‘^®), such 
as the station 13ir oth-Theraed, on theTih-plateau (cf. Trumbull, 
Kadesh-barnea, 78, 314 f.). It would no doubt be a mistake to 
regard the identification as certain ; still it may be questioned 
whether, under the circumstances, Keil’s objections are cogent; 
and although the more usual route from Sinai to Kadesh may he 
through the Wady Zulaka, on to el-'Ain and Bir eth-Tlicmod 
(Robinson, i. 148, 198, with the map), yet a route post 'Ain 
el-yucjerah, through the Widy (Ihuzaleh, and ^ the Wildy 
Wetir (ih. l.').^, with the map,— apparently the E. half of the 
Wady el-'Ain of the Ordnance Survey map), does not seem to be 
so greatly more cinMiitons as to bo pronounced out of the 
que.stion. Dillm. thinks the evidence insufficient to show 
where Ilazeroth was. 

Whether the Ilazeroth of Dt D (LXX Ai'A^d) he 
the same place dopend.s upon the answer given to 
the dithcult question, what the topographical notes 
contained in that verso are intended to mark (see 
Dizaiiab). If this verse defines a loeality in tlio 
Steppes of Moab, Hazeroth will be some jilacii 
there, otherwise unknown; if it describes—or in 
its original form described—places passed by the 
Israelites ]>revion.sly, it may be the Hazeroth of 
Nu 11“* etc. Sayce’s location of Hazeroth (7i^nr/7y 
Hist, of Hebrews, 214) as ‘ near I’aran on the 
borders of Moab’ has nothing to recommend it, 
being inconsistent with the situation prcsupjioscd 
in either Nu or Dt. S. R. Dkivkr. 

HAZIEL (^N'ln ‘vision of El’).—A Gershonito 
Levite in time of Solomon, 1 Gh 23’’. See Gkne- 
alocjy. 

HAZO (bn, 'A('ae).—The eponyrn of a Nahorite 
clan, Gn 22-*'. It is no doubt identical with JIazu, 
which along with liazu (Buz of v.'-^’) is mentioned 
in an in.seription of Esarhaddon (see Delitzsch, 
Darndies, 306 f., also in Zeitsek.f. Kcilschriftforsch. 
(1885) 0311'.; Schrader, KA T^ 141, 221 [COlb i. 
127, 212], and Keilinsrhriftrn u. (leschirhtsforsch. 
399 ; Tide, Geschie/Ue, 337 ; Dillmann on Gn 
22*”*)* 

HAZOR (i'i:in,txi:i).—1, A Canannite city of Galilee, 
the chief place of that region, ruled by a dynasty 
whieli seems to have laid the dynastic name of 
Jahin, Jos ID 12”, Jg 42* The great battle with 
the king of Hazor took place at the Waters of 
Merom, Jos (see art. Jabin). Ilazor was 
fortified by Solomon (1 K 9”), ami captured by 
Tiglath-jdlcscr (2 K 15^^) in B.C. 734. Jonathan 
the llasniomean, after encamping * at the water of 
Gennesareth, early in the morning gat him to the 
plain of Hazor,’ 1 Slac 11®'^. Josephus {Ant. V. v. 1) 
places Hazor near Kedesh, on the plateau looking 
down on the Hutch lake, which he regards as being 
the Waters of Merom. This leads to the .supposi¬ 
tion that Tell el-Hurrawiyeh, a large ruined site in 
the required position, is intended. The mountain 
to the west still bears the name Jehcl Ifadhtreh. 
This is the only known indication, and, as far as 
the biblical notices are concerned, it would be 
eaually possible to place Hazor farther south, 
where, at the foot of the chain of Upper Galilee, 
is found an important ruined site called Ifazzur^ 
in a position more approjuiate to the use of the 
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chariots which belonged to the king of Hazor. 
This latter would also suit well the Razor of 

1 Mac 11*^ and Jos. Ant. xiii. v. 7. From Hazor 
two letters of the Tel cl-Amarna collection were 
written in the 15th cent. B.C. to the king of 
Egypt. They are much daniaged, but they speak 
of an attack on the place, and ask for aid. In one 
of them the king’s name is given ; and though the 
first syllable is damaged, it may be read I-eba-enn, 

i.e. ‘.labin.’ Hazor is also noticed, with places in 
Upper and Lower Galileo, by the Mohar (an Egyp¬ 
tian traveller of the 14th cent. B.C.) on his way 
from the seacoast to the Lake of Tiberias. See 
SWP vol. i. sh. iv. 

Liteuatcrb .—SWP vol. i. 8h. iv.; Robinson, BRP^ ill. 83, 
81, 365, 401 f. ; Buhl, GAP 113, 182, 236; Oudrin, GaliUe, iii. 
363 fT.; Baetlcker-Socin, Pal.* 264; Schiirer, IIJP i. i. 249; 
Dill matin on Jos 111; Sayco, UCM 309, 336. 

2, A town of Benjamin, Neh 11**, now the ruin 
^azzur close to Gibeon on the south. See & WP vol. 
iii. sh. xvii. ; Oa^f. Hcb. Lea;., Siegfried-Stade, and 
Buhl {GAP 177) suggest that it may be identical 
with Baal-hazor of 2 S 13^ ; but see Baal-Hazor. 

3. In Jos 15”* a Hazor in the Negeb of Judah is 

noticed. 4. In Jos 15** another Hazor appears to 
be mentioned, which is identical with Kerioth- 
htzron (wh. see). 5. An unknown Arabian locality 
(Jer 40*“) mentioned along with Kcdar as smitten 
by Nebuchadrezzar. C. K. CONDKU. 

HAZOR-HADATTAH n'isn).—The text (Jos 

15**) is not beyond suspicion. Jf it is correct, the 
name may mean ‘ new Hazor,’ with Aram, n in 
{Qj'f. Jleo. Lex.), LXX omits. The place was hi 
the Negeb of Judah, but the site is unknown. It 
appears to be connected with ‘ Kerioth-hczron, 
whicli is Hazor.’ See Hezron. 

C. 11. CONDER. 

HAZZELELPONI AV HazelelponI).—A 

female name in the genealogy of Judah, I Ch 4*. 
See (iEXEALOOY. 

HE (n).—The fifth letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and as .such used in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 5th part, each verse of which begins wdth this 
letter. It is tran.sliterated in this Dictionary by h, 

HE.—After the Heb. idiom (see David.son, Syn^ 
tax, § 106) a personal pronoun is sometimes in- 
serteil supcrtluously as the subject of the verh. 
Gn 4^ ‘ And Abel, he also brought of the tirstlings 
of his Mock’ (N 1 .TQ 3 K’3n ‘?^ni); Dt 1*® ‘The l.ORD 
your God which goeth before you, he shall fight 
for you’; Jos 22-* ‘The Lord God of gods, the 
Lord God of gods, ho knoweth ’; Is 9** ‘ The 
ancient and honourable, be is the head ; and the 
prophet that teachetli lie.s, he is the tail.’ In .such 
cases there is a certain emphasis placed upon the 
subject, but, as Davidson points out, it is slight, 
and to translate ‘ as for the ancient and honour¬ 
able ’ is to exaggerate it, though that construction 
may be permitted in a long sentence like 2 Ch 34*®, 
‘And as for the king of Judah, who sent you to 
enquire of the Lord, so .shall ye say unto him ’ 
(v^K n^Kh ns . . . niim ; ItV ‘ But unto the 

king of Judah . . ! thus shall ye say to him’). 
The same idiom is found in Apocr. and NT, as 

2 Mac 4‘‘-® * Onias seeing the danger of this con¬ 
tention . . . he went to the king’ (KV omits 
‘ he ’); Jn D* * No man hath seen God at any time ; 
the only-begotten Son which is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him* {6 Cbv eh , . . 
iKetvos), There are many examples of this con¬ 
struction in Heb. that are not transferred into 
Engli.sh. On the other hand, the example quoted 
from 2 Mac * is peculiar to the Eng. version, for 
this method of emphasizing a subject, or of catch- 

* tio also lie QD. 19. 


ing it up again after a long parenthesis, belongs to 
all composition. An example of each kind may be 
quoted from Sliaks. Com. of Errors, V. i. 229— 

‘ There did this perjured gfoldsmith swear me down, 

That I this day of him received the chain, 

Which, God he knows, I saw not'; 

Hamlet, 1. ii. 22— 

‘ Now follows, that you know, young Fortinbras, 
Ilolding a weak supposal of our worth, 

Or thinking by our late dear brother's death 
Our state to disjoint and out of frame, 

Colleaguod with tlje dream of his advantajje, 

He hath not failed to pester us.* 

See also under It, Which. 

In Bel *■ ^ there is an interchange between him 
and it, ‘ Now the Babylonians had an idol, called 
Bel, and there were spent upon him every tlay 
twelve great measures of line Hour. . . . And the 
king worshippeil it, and went daily to adore it’ 
(Gr. etd(j}\ov . . . atfxby . . . aiirdv . . . aury). Cf. 
Tindale, Expositions, p. 96 (on Mt 6*®'**), ‘ If thou 
wouldest kill thy body, or when it is tame enough, 
pain him.’ Similar occurrences of a inasc. pro¬ 
noun for a neut., or a noiit. for a inasc., are found 
in the earlier versions, and are due usually to a 
literal regard for the gender of the Greek w'ord. 
Thu.s Jn 1* Tind. ‘All thinges were made by it, 
and without it was made iiothingo that w'asmade’ 
(so all the VSS before A V except VVyc. and Rhem.); 
but 15** * Yf the worlde bate you yo know^e that he 
hated me before he bated you ’ (so Crau., but Gen. 
changed to ‘it’ and w’as followed by the rest). 
Cf. Mt 18® Kluun. ‘And if tliine eye scandalize 
thee, niucke him out, and oast him from thee 
and Wyc. lUorA*.?, iii. 150, ‘ F/or loued thing draw es 
men to hit, as tho stoon of a damauiit drawes irne 
unto hym.’ In 2 S 12*®* ‘it’ is applied to Batli- 
sheba’s cliild, but ‘ be ’ and ‘ him ’ in vv.*®- KV 
retains this as well as the more glaring diacrepaii(\y 
in Bel *• ■*, and adds at least one instance of its 
own, Mt 14** ‘ And his discii)les came and took 
up the corp.so and buried him’ (reading aurdr 
for avrd, AV ‘it’), Mk 6*® ‘And when his 
disciples heard thereof, they came and took u[) 
his corpse, and laid it in a tomb ’ (retaining ai.’r6 
here). 

A clear example of the ancient dative hitn 
( = ‘for him’) remains in 1 K 13** ‘And he said 
unto his sons, Saddle rne the ass. So they saddled 
him the ass.’ Other instances are 2K 10^ ‘they 
. . . sent him them to Jezreel ’ ; Sir 8** ‘ Lend not 
unto him that is mightier than thyself ; for if thou 
lendest him, count it but lost’; and with me, 

I K 13® ‘pray for me, that my hand may be re¬ 
stored me again.’ But these instances are scarcely 
obsolete. lu Ps 7** we read, ‘ He hath prepared 
for him the instruments of death.’ Covcrdale’s 
tr“ w^as ‘ He hath prepared him the weajpens of 
death.’ This became in Psalter of 1539 * He hath 
prepared hym the instruments of deatli,* and it re¬ 
mained in 1640, hut in 1662 it was changed to ‘ for 
him,’ because (as Earle shows) * prepared him ’ 
must be ‘ prepareil for himself * {sibi), which is 
clearly wrong. 

Hhn is occasionally used reMexively : 2 K 13** 
‘ And Elisha said unto him. Take bow and arrow's. 
And he took unto him bow and arrows ’; Mt 9” 
‘ But Jesus turned him about, and when he saw 
her, he said, Daughter, ho of ^ood comfort* 
(^7rto-rpa0els, edd. arpa(peh, RV ‘turning’): so with 
you, Hag 1* ‘Ye clothe you, but there is none 
w'arm’; and with ‘ them,’^ 2 K 17*>**o ‘they built 
them high places in all their cities.’ Examples 
are frequent in Shaks., as Macbeth, v. iv. 4— 

‘Let every soldier hew him down a bouifh.’ 

And himself for he himself, which occurs in Mt 8** 
‘Himself took our infirmities and bare our sick- 
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nesses/ may be illustrated by Two Gent, of Verona^ 

III. i. M3— 

• llimuelf would lod^fc wht-rc senseless they are lying.’ 

On his as the sif^n of the poss. case see His; and 
on his for its see Its. .1. Hastings. 

HEAD is the translalion in O'r of itni (in 1 Ch 
lO'o ‘skiiH’; in 1 8 26^-^ IK 19« 

tli'e place where or tlie object on which the 
head is laid ; in Aram, portions of Dri and in 
NT of Kc<pa\r]. Tlie word is used very frequently 
both in a literal and a metaj)horical .sense. 

{a) Of men (On 40'“, J>v 8'’^, Ca 8", Mt 5^, Mk 
Lk 7^ etc. etc.); oj)i)o.sed to ‘foot’ or used alonj' 
with it in Hucli expressions as ‘from head to foot’ 
(Lv 13'^ cf. Is 1“); tlie son of the Shunamrnite 
cries, from the etl’ects of sun-stroke, ‘ My head, my 
hca<l ’ (2 K d''*). 

{b) Of animals (On 3‘°), the serpent’s head to be 
bruisea [? ace Dillm. ad loc.^ by the seed of the 
woman, Kx 12" the head of the paschal lamb. Job 
40"' [Eng. 4H] of the crocodile. A ‘dog’s head’ is 
an expression of contumely, 2 S 3®. 

(c) In a transferred sen.se, of inanimate objects^ 
e.g. the tower of Babel whose top (t^tli) was to reacli 
to heaven On 1H, Jacob’s ladder 28'", and frequently 
of mountains Kx 17"'* 19"" etc. We read of the head 
of .lacob’s bed On 47^' (cf. He 11"" where M t 6 Uspov 
fi&ftbov avTov is borrowed from the L.X.X, which 
must luivo read ‘ staff’ instead of nap ‘ bed.’ 

Similar to this is the u.sage of ‘ head ’ to denote 
tlie beginning or source of .something, e.g. in Gn 2'" 
the river which i.ssued from the Garden of Eden 
was parted into four ‘ heads,’ i.e. stream-beginnings 
(Dillm.), each of w'hich became a river with a 
separate course (cf. the use of c'an in Is 51"", Ezk 
16“® 21"', where it means the beginning of roads and 
stieets). 

(f/) Another very common metaphorical sen.so of 
* h(iad ’ or ‘ heads ’ is to denote the principal person 
or persons in a community {e.g. Ex 6'^*"® 18"®, Nu 
7" lO-' 13® 17" 25^-'® 30', Dt 1'® 5"® 28'®-^ Jos 
22"', 1 (3i 5"*', Is 9'^''® (where ‘ head’ and ‘ tail’ are 
opposed). Allied to this is the NT reference to the 
man as iiea<l of the woman Epli 5"®, arnl to (’hrist 
as head of the Churcli Eph 4'® 5"®, Col 1'® 2'" (where 
also the idea of the head as a vital part is prob¬ 
ably included), and as head over all principalities 
and powers Col 2'". 

‘Heads’ are used in apocalyptic literature to 
denote kings or empires (cf. the ^^olden head of the 
image seen in Nebuchadrezzar s dream, Dn 2®", 
which represented that king and his dynasty ; the 
four-headed beast of 7"; the beast with seven 
heads and ten horns of Kev 13', with one of the 
heads wounded to death, v.®, on all of which see 
Danikl, Bkvklation, and Bruston, Etudes sur 
Daniel et VApocalyp.^e). 

'I'he circumstance that the head is a principal 
seat of life ex])lains the words of Aebish to David, 
‘I will make thee keeper of mine head ’ (1 8 28"), 
i.e. body-guardsman; cf. Ps 140’' ‘Thou hast 
covered (n^hijp) my head in the day of battle’; Dn 
1'" ‘ endanger my head.’ ’rhe head of an enemy 
might be cut off and exhibited as a trophy, or as a 
proof of death, Jg 7"®, 1 S n®-*- 31", 2 S 4^ 20"'^-, 

2 K 10“'^-. Swearing by the head is mentioned as a 
Jewish practice in Mt 5"". The cliaracter of the 
head as a vital part accounts also for certain super¬ 
stitions connected with the head of a sacrificial 
victim. While in Ex 12" it is expre.ssly enjoined 
tliat the head and viscera of the pa.schal lamb are 
to be eaten, a difFerent practice was widely followed 
amongst Orientals. The same taboo attached to 
the head as to the blood. Among the Egyptians 
the head * of the victim was thrown into tile Nile, 
* Which waa regarded as a special seat of the soul. 


while by the Iranians it was dedicated to Haoma, 
that the immortal part of the animal might return 
to him. A dried human head or the head of an 
animal was frequently used by the Semites as a 
charm (W. R. Smith, 359, ^62, 449, 456). 

Jacob placed his hands upon the heads of 
Ephraim and Manasseh as a symbol of conveying 
the blessing to them (Gn 48''“''- ; cf. Gn 49"*, Pr 10® 
11"*). In like manner, evil is spoken of as being 
requited or returning on one’s bead (Jg 9*^, 2 Ch 
6"® etc.). The laying of 07ie's hands on the head 
of d sacrificial victim (Ex 29'®, Lv D4""-®®etc.) is 
very frequently interpreted as a symbolical trans¬ 
ference of sin to tlie animal; but while this is 
distinctly recognized in the case of the scape-goat 
(Lv 16"'), it is not so certainly implied for the 
ordinary burn t-oflering (see W. K. Smith, yj!»S’401 f.). 

The fioary head is a symbol of old age (Lv 19®", 

1 K 2*-*, Pr 16®', Is 46S cf. Job 41®"); it is to be 
honoured, Lv 19®"; it is pronounced a crown of 
glory, the reward of uprightness, Pr 16®'. 

While the general .sen.se of the expression, ‘ heap 
coals of fire upon the licad ’ (Pr 25"", lio 12 ") i.s clear 
enough (St. Paul paraphrases, ‘ Overcome evil with 
good’), its origin is .somewhat uncertain (see Wilde- 
boer, Reuss, etc., on Pr; and Meyer, Godet, Sanday- 
Headlam, etc., on Ro, ad loc.). A good illu.stration 
of the working of the principle is supplied by the 
words of Haul to Davi<l, 1 H 24'^ 26"'. 

To lift up the heady when .spoken of oneself, may 
mean to recover from di,saster (Jg 8"*, Zee 1"'), or, 
generally, to succeed or to carry ones(*lf proudly 
Ps 83® 110^ (cf. its use in 24’' of gates and see 
Wellh. ad loc. in Haupt’s PB). To ‘lift uj) the 
head ’ of another is used of raising to honour (Gn 
40'® of Pharaoh’s chief butler, 2 K 25‘"’ of the cap¬ 
tive king Jehoiachiii, who was taken out of i)rison 
by Evil-Merodach). In Gn 40'", with a designed 
contrast to the treatment of the butler, it is .said 
that Pharaoh will ‘lift up the head of the chief 
baker from off (Syp) him,^ the reference being to 
beheading. 

When Elisha was told that ‘the bOHD will take 
away thy master from thy head’ (2K2® ®), the 
reference i.s probably to the custom of pupils sitting 
at the feet of their teacher (so Siegfried-Htade ; cf. 
Ac 22®). 

To wag or shake the head was a sign of contempt 
or of malicious enjoyment, Ps 64* (KV), Jer 18'* 
(both nu). La ‘2'® (yu); cf. Ps 44'^, Jer 48"’' (both nuD 
it'rln ‘a shaking of the head’); Mt 27®", Mk 15"^ 
{Kivovvres rd.s secpaXds, of the men Avho derided the 
suflering Saviour). 

The head of one under a vow was not shaven till 
its completion (Nu 6'*®'-, Ae 18'* 21"^). See further 
under NAZIKITE. The I.sraelites were forbi<lden 
to ‘round the corners of their heads’ (Lv 19’"') in 
token of mourning (cf. Dt 14', where ‘making 
])aldne.ss between the eyes’ refers to the custom of 
shaving the front part of the head ; see Driver, ad 
loc.y and on Am 8^, and W. R. Smith, US 306 f.). 

Anointing the head was a common practice 
amongst the Jews (Ps 23®, Mt 6" 26', Mk 14®, Lk, 
7^). See further umler ANOINTING. 

To cover (n^n) the head was a token of mourning 
[2 S 15®" David and his men when lleeing from 
Absalom, Jer 14®, Est 6'" (II ‘?3n)]. The same was 
expressed hy putting the hand upon the head (2 S 13'® 
Tamar after Arnnon’s outrage) or putting ashes (i^jn) 
or earth upon it (Jos 7*, 1 S 4'", 2S 1" 13'®, La 
2'"). It is po.ssible that this custom is alluded to in 
Am 2' ‘ that pant after the dust of the earth on the 
head of the poor,’ i.e. who are so avaricious that they 
are eager to secure even tlie dust strewn upon their 
heads by the poor in token of their distress (see 
full discussion in Driver, ad loc.). 

To have the head covered {KaraKdXvTTecrdaL) in the 
Christian assemblies is enjoined upon women by St. 
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Paul (1 Co 11®). The contrary rule applies to men 
(v.*). Much obscurity attaches to ‘For this cause 
ought the woman to have power (^foixriav, RV ‘[asim 
of] authority,’ AVin i.e. ‘a covering, in sign tliatshe 
is under the power of her husband,’ RVm ‘authority 
over ’) on her head because of the angels ’ (5td Toi>s 
dyyiKovs). This passage will be fully discussed in 
art. Power (see also WH’s remarks on the text). 
It may be noted, meanwhile, that what is emj)ha- 
sized IS the presence of angels in the sanctuaryy and 
not the ordinary Jewish notion (Taylor, Sayings of 
the Faihers^y p. 156) about guardian angels, two 
of whom were supposed to be always in attendance 
on every human being. 

Tt is generally supposed that in Est 7 ® there is an 
allusion to a Persian custom of covering the head 
or face m token of sentence of death (so Oxf. licb. 
Lex.y V. Ryssel in Kautzsch’s ATy etc.). In 
support of this interpretation appeal is made to a 
similar custom among the Romans (‘Caput obnu- 
bito, infelici arbori suspendito,’ Cic. pro liobirioy iv. 
13) and the Macedonians (‘ Capite velato in rcgiam 
adducunt,’ Quint. Curt. vi. 8 . 22 ). But in the 
Rev. Bihlique Internet. (April 1898, p. 258 ff.) A. 
Condamin gives reasons for doubting whetlier 
either of these pa.ssagcs is relevant. Some evidence 
from such a quarter as Herodotus Avould be much 
more to the point. Moreover, the liXX have 
evidently followed a dilTerent text, or at least have 
inlernreted <lifferently from the MT (iDr> jcq and 
the vulg. {operucrunt faciemcius). They give 
5^ aKOVixas dierpdTrr/ rep TpoffcoTTip (cf. Jos. Aiit. XI. vi. 
11, ’ApApov Si TTpbs Tovro KarairXaylpros koX p-rjoh iri 
(pdiy^aaOdt SvptjOIptos). Condamin maintains that 
the order of the words in MT and the absence of ‘nx 
with plead in favour of this tr'‘, ‘ the face of 
Hainan oecame troubled ’ (so Siegfried - Stade, 
Hamans Gesicht vcrschlcierte = verdiisterte sich). The 
context also he uses in supjjort of his interpretation. 
If the MT i£ 5 n (either Qal or Pual) is considered 
insufficient to support the LXX rendering, it would 
be easy, ho points out, to emend to nsn. It may be 
added that .1517 is never used elsewhere of covering 
the face but always the head (cf. Est 6 ^^ 2 S 15®'*, 
Jer 14®). When the face is spoken of, the verbs 
employed are (Job 9'-^ 23^’^ 24^® etc.) or Tj^pn (Ex 
3®, Job 132 ^ etc.). 

With the Hebrews not the head but the heart 
was the seat of intellect. See Heart. 

J. A. Selbie. 

HEADBAND.— See Band and Dress. 

HEADSTONE is erroneously printed in mod. 
edd. of AV as one word; in 1611 it is ‘head 
stone’ (as RV), and means simply the topmost 
stone of the building. 

HEADTIRE.— See Dress and Tire. 

HEADY.— This is the tr“ in 2 Ti 3< AV of xrpo- 
Treri^y, which in Ac 19®®, its only remaining occur¬ 
rence in NT, is tr® ‘rashly’ (11V ‘rash’). Heady 
is from Tindale; and has oeen adopted by all the 
VSS thereafter, except Rhem. ‘stubburne,’ and 
RV which uses its mod. equivalent in this sense, 
‘ headstrong.’ * In enumerating ‘ the heap of in¬ 
conveniences that spring by intemperate and 
superfluous eating and drinking,’ Tmdale .says 
{Expositionsy p. 93, on Mt 6 ^®'^®), ‘Our fashions 
of eating make us slothful, and unlusty to labour 
and study ; unstable, inconstant, and light-man¬ 
nered ; full of wits, after-Avitted (as we call it), 
incircumspect, inconsiderate, heady, ra.sh, and 
hasty to oegin unadvisedly, and without casting 
of perils.’ Calvin (in Golding’s tr”) uses the word 
of Job’s passions (on Job 32^'®), ‘Seeing then that 

* ITeaditrong occurs in AV, Sir 30*, of a horse, as tr“ of 


Job had so heady passions, no doubt but in so 
dooing bee made himselfe more rightiious than 
God.’ Uigh-mind and Heady are the names of 
the guns which the inhabitants of Mansoul placed 
at Ear-gate to keep the King’s forces out (llunyan, 
Holy War, p. 50). Bp. Hall uses the word as 
emuvalent to hasty (Works, ii. 100 , on ‘Zacheus’), 

‘ There must be no more hast than good speed in 
our performances; we may offend as well in our 
heddye acceleration, as in our delay; Moses ran 
so fast downe the hill that he stumbled spiritually, 
and brake the Tables of God.’ J. Hastings. 

HEALTH.— This word has become greatly nar¬ 
rowed in meaning since 1611. Now restricted to 
the state of the body, it then expressed also the 
condition of the soul, the relation to God of the 
whole person. Hence in ‘ Morning Prayer,’ ‘ We 
have left undone those things which we ought 
to have done, and we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done, and there is 
no health in us,’ Avhich has retained its place since 
the Pr. Bk. of 1552. But in the Communion Ser¬ 
vice, ‘healtli’ of 1004, ‘And as the Son of God 
did vouchsafe to yield up his soul by death upon 
the cross for your health,’ is found as ‘salvation’ 
in 1662. So we find in Wyc., Ac 28'*^ ‘ Therfore 
be it knowen to you, for to hethen men this helthe 
of God is sent’; and in Tind. (as Avell as in Wyc.), 
Lk 19® ‘ 'J’his day is heal the come unto this housse.’ 
Cf. also Erasmus, On the Creed, p. 40, ‘ The first 
degre [ = step] than unto helthe is Credere drum 
esse (id est) to believe that there is God.’ This is 
the meaning of ‘health* in Ps 42“ 43® ‘Who is 
the health of my coimienaiice ’ (Wyc. ‘the helthe 
of my chere’). The Heh. is which is ti*® 

‘salvation’ in Ps C2\ Is 5 rj (Wyc. as usual 
‘helthe,’ Cov. ‘ savynge health’), and elsewhere. 
In Ps 62^ the word is used of the person, * He only 
is my rock and my salvation’ ( = ‘.saviour,’ which 
is Cheyno’s tr*‘ in Ps 42“ 43®; RVm gives ‘ help,’ 
wliich is Coverdalc’s word). Again in Ps 07'^ 
‘That thy way rn.ay be knoum upon earth, thy 
saving health among all nations’; ‘saving health’ 
stands for the same Heb. word (Wyc. ‘helthe’; 
‘ savynge health ’ being from Coverdale, who uses 
the phrase in other places, as Is 51® ‘ But my 
rightuousne.ss shal endure for ever, and ray savynge 
health from generacion to generacion ’). 

But ‘health’ was often used in a still wider 
sen.se, denoting the prosperity or safety of a person 
or a place. As expressing ‘safety’ it occurs in 
Ac 27®** ‘Wherefore I pray you to take some 
meat: for this is for your health ’ (crwrT 7 p^a, RV 
‘safety’). Cf. Ac 27“® Wyc. ‘ Sothely nether 
sunne nether sterris apperinge bi mo dayea, and 
tempest not Util schewinge nygh, now al the hope 
of cure heel the was don awey.’ See Medicine. 

J. IIA.STINGS. 

HEART, 3 *? or 3 ;?^, KapSla .—Tn the AV of the OT 
other Hebrew expressions for the inward parts of 
the body are also rendered by ‘heart’: e.g. 3315 in 
Ps 39®, 'UQ Ps 40®. ‘Heart’ has thus the general 
sense of the midst, the innermost or hidden part 
of anything, in such instances as the ‘ heart of the 
sea,’ Bx 15®; of heaven, Dt 4“ (RV and AVm); of a 
tree, 2 S 18“'’^* ; of the earth, Mt 12 *®. 

But its ruling use is ( 1 ) for the bodily or^an, of 
the centrality of Avhich as the seat of life the 
ancients had on the whole a correct vicAV. Since 
in Bible phra.se ‘ the life is in the blood ’ (Lv 17“), 
that organ which forms the centre of its distribu¬ 
tion must have the most important place in tlie 
whole system. 80 by an easy trau.sition ‘ heart ’ 
came ( 2 ) to signify the seat of man*8 collective 
energies, the focus of the personal life. 

This secondary or psychical meaning it holds 
unchanged and undisputed through the whole of 
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the biblical writings. Its prominence as a psycho¬ 
logical term in the Scrii)tures and in other ancient 
books is no doubt due partly to the fact that the 
physical heart bulked so much more largely in the 
view of those times than the head or brain. How 
rarely are any functions of thought attributed to 
the latter in the OT (see only Dn 2'^ 4'^*7^* 
as exceptions). This fact introduces the only 
dillerence in the Bible use of ‘ heart’ metaphorically 
from tliat of everyday modern speech. As from 
the lleslily heart goes fortlj tlic blood in which is 
the animal life, so from tlie heart of the human 
soul goes forth the entire mental and moral 
activity. To it also all the actions of the 
human soul return. ^ In corde activnes animee 
huiiiance ad ipsum redcimt ’ (Roos). There the 
soul is at home witli itself, becomes conscious of 
doing and sutrering as its own. ‘ The heart 
knoweth the bitterness of the soul,’ or ‘of itself’ 
(Pr 14^«). 

Heart is therefore the organ of conscience, of self- 
knowledge, and indeed of all knowledge. For 
! though the rellective function i.s prominent, we 
1 must note that all inner human movements are 
denoted by this word in Scripture; the rational 
and intellectual as well as other. Tliis is the main 
distinction between the biblical and the modern 
usage of the word. In the OT it by no means 
signifies mainly or only the emotional or volitional 
elements in human nature, but pre-eminently tlio 
intellectual (hence 3*? = ‘without understanding’). 

It is only in the later Scriptures that the Greek 
habit of distinguishing the rational from the 
emotional finds i»lacc. 

I The following analysis of the OT uses of 2^^ and 3^ is abridged 
! from that of Ox/. Ileh. Lexicon 

I 1. Of the iimer man in contrast with the outer ; opposed to 
! flesh Ps 73'-*, garments J1 2^^ iiands Ps La 3**! (?), eyes Nu 
1 1 S ltJ7, ears Ezk mouth Dt 30i*, speech Ps 28^ 78l8. 

I 2. The Inner man, comprehending mind, ck/ectwns, will ; note 
I (.(f. the frequent ‘with all the heart and with all the soul' 

I 3;^ySp:jl) Dt 4‘<® eo and oft.; cf. ‘what is in the 

; heart’ (3;)V3 Dt 8*, 'with the heart’ (3^*? oy) Dt 8» 

{ 3. With 8i)cciflc reference to wind, e.g. 'men of 

I mind’ Job 8410 . 84, knowledge Dt 8®, 1 K 244, thinking, refieciion, 
i Is 1U7, memory 1 8 21 

1 4. With specific reference to inclinations, resolutions, deter- 

I minations o/ the will, e.g. 'set the mind to’ ("V^) 1 S 78,1 Ch 
j ‘29i», ' Pharaoh’s mind was changed’ ('a 'b llpH') Ex 14®. 
t 6. With snecifle reference to conscience, ‘my heart (».«. con- 
' science) shall not reproach me ’ Job 27*1. 

I 6. with specific reference to moral character : Owl tries the 
j heart 1 Ch 290 ; ‘uprightness of heart’ Dt 9®, heart perfect 
with (oy) 1 K 8^1; heart as seat of naughtiness 1 S 1728 (?), pride 
1 Ps 101® ; heart circumcised or uncircumcised Dt lOi®, Lv 2041, 

! hardened Dt‘230. 

I 7. neurt=</j<? man himeelf, Dt 70 go 94 , ig 140 . 

I 8. As seat of the appetites, Ps 1041®. 

I 9. As seat of emotions and passions, e.g, joy Is 302J‘, trouble 
I 1 K 833, anger Dt hate Lv 190. 

I 10. As seat of courage (for which usually Dn 112®. 

I Becaiii^o it is the focus of the personal life, the 
workplace for the appropriation and a.ssiiiiiIation 
i of every inlluence, in ‘ heart,’ according to Scrip- 
i ture, lies the moral and religious condition of the 
man. Only wdiat enters the heart forms a 
possession of moral worth, only what comes from 
the heart is a moral production. The Bible places 
human depravity in the ‘ heart ’ because sin is a 
principle which has its seat in the centre of man’s 
inward life, and thence ‘ defiles ’ the whole circuit 
of his action (Mt 15^®- ^). On the other hand, it 
regards the ‘heart’ as the sphere of divine 
inlluence, the starting-point of all moral reno¬ 
vation : ‘ The work of the law* written in their 
hearts’ (Ro 2‘®) ; ‘A ne^v heart will I give you’ 
(Ezk 36-®); ‘Purifying their hearts by raitli^(Ac 
15^). Once more, tlio ‘ heart’ as lying deep within 
contains ‘ the hidden man’ (1 P 3‘), the real man. 
It ref)resents the true character, but conceals it; 
hence it is contrasted with the ‘ outward appear¬ 


ance,’ and is declared to be the index of character 
only for Him who ‘searclies the heart and tries 
the reins of the children of men ’ (1 S 16’; Jer 17^* 
20 '-). 

This scriptural usage—making the heart the 
source of the moral life—lends firmness and sim¬ 
plicity to its teachings about sin and grace. That 
man’s moral corruption is seated in his heart means 
that not the substance of human nature or the 
personality of man is perverted, but his principles 
of action. That the saving process begins with ‘ a 
new heart’ means that not another self or person¬ 
ality is substituted, but that new principles of 
action are introduced. Hence the whole doctrine 
of sin and grace is biblically grounded in a way to 
free it from mistake or exaggeration. 

On the relation of the term Heart to Soul, Spirit, 
Reins, Conscience, see under tlieso words. 

Litkraturk.—O aj/’. Jleb. Lex. s. 3^*? and 3^ ; Cremer, llib.- 
Theol. Lex., and Thayer- Driinin, s. xxplim,', Oehlcr, Theol. oj 
or, 1. 221 ff.,ii. 449; Sobnltz, OT Theol. ii. 248; VVeibs, Bib. 
Theol. 0 / NT (* Uearf in Index). J. LaIDLAW. 

HEARTH.—The word ‘ hearth ’ is found in seven 
passages of our AV, in all of whicli, with one ex¬ 
ception (Is 30'*), it has been di.scarded by the 
Revi.sers. On the other liand, it has been iiitro- 
iluced three times into their text (Lv 6® [Heb.^], 
Ezk 43'®* '•*), and once besides in an explanatory 
note in the margin (Is 29 ' ; for all of these see 
Ko. 4 below). 

1. The primitive domestic hearth was a mere 

depression in the earthen flot)r of the living-room, 
where the family meal was cooked, and around 
which, in the cold season, the family gathered for | 
warmth. The Hebrew name for the hearth was ( 
perhaps ipb m6ked (Ps 102“ [Heb.*] ‘ my bones are j 

burned as an hearth’ AV; hut RV has ‘as a lire- ' 

brand,’ cf. LXX (pp&ytoy, with tlie former render¬ 
ing in the margin). This word would thus be 
identical in moaning as well as in form with the 
Arabic maukid.* I'he ni'arly allied (Is 3i>'4), 

by AV and RV rendered ‘ hearth,’ is more strictly 
the burning 7tiass, a meaning whicli many would 
give to rtioked (see both words in Oxf. //co. Lex.). 
riie same uncertainty attaches to the form nTpio 
rnCkMah (Lv 6'' [Heo.^] ‘the burnt-otrering shall 
be on the hearth’ RV; ‘on its firewood’ RVm), 
wliieh is probably not an independent word, but 
tlie masc. form {mbked) witli snilix (so Dillm., 
Strack, etc.). A detailed description of the modern 
Syrian hearth {rnaukdi) is given by Land berg 
{rroverbes et Dictojts, pp. 73, 74), with illustration 
(p. 455). The smoke from the liearth, on which 
various kinds of fuel, wood, charcoal, dung, etc. 

(see Coal, Fuel) were burned, escaped as best it 
might through door or latticed window (np-ifci, 

Hos 13“ AV, RV ‘chimney’), since chimneys were 
unknown (see Chimney). 

2. In the liousesuf the wealthier classes, at least, 

braziers or chaling dishes were in common use. 
Thus Jehoiakim on a memorable occasion had 
Jeremiah’s roll ‘consumed in the lire that was in 
the brazier’ (nxn Jer 36‘‘‘“**“ RV ; AV in each case 
* on the hearth’; LXX eVt ttJs whicli is 

ambiguous) in Ids ‘winter house.’ A similar 
firepan is referred to in Zee 12® (‘ like a pan of fire * 
B>Nn'i* 5 ; so RV, but AV ‘like a hearth of fire’). 

Cf. for NT times Jn 18'® 21®. 

3. In Gn 18® Sarah is requested to ‘make cakes 
upon the hearth ’ (AV), for which RV has, more 
literally, ‘make cakes.’ The cakes in question, 
termed(n'ljy), were really baked ‘ujxm the 
hearth’ by being covered with the hot ashes, and 
are therefore accurately rendered by the Vulgate 

* So Del. tn loc., and Slej^frled-Stade’s Lex. For other poRsible 
BiKnifications of ipiOgee Bsuthgon’s note in his Handkommentar, 
iit foe. 
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subcinericios panes (LXX iyKpv<plas). See Bread, 
vol. i. p. 318. 

4 . We have seen (under No. 1 above) that, 
according to a possible interpretation, the top of 
the altar of biirnt-oll'ering was known as its 
‘ liearth^ (Lv 6** [Heb.^] in IIV). This is confirmed 
by the description in Sirach of Simon tlie high 
priest standing ‘ by the hearth of the altar’ {iarws 
Trap /Soj^ioD, Sir 50'2). The upper portion of 

the altar also receives a special name from Ezekiel, 
viz. 'Ari'H bo Ker6 43^°*^®), the origin and 

precise significance of which are uncertain. Most 
recent scholars are in favour of the meaning 
adopted by the Kevisers, ‘ altar hearth ’ (AV 
wrongly ‘altar.’*). 

The enigmatical term Ariel (‘?N’is), by which 
Isaiah (29^’’^*) designates Jerusalem, is also, by 
various modern writers, understood in this sense 
of ‘altar hearth’ (of. llVin ‘hearth of God.’ See 
comm, of Duhm and Skinner, inloc.; also Ariel 
in vol. i. with refi". there, to which add Cheyne, 
Isaiahf in llaupt’s ‘ rolychromo Bible’). 

A. U. S. Kennedy. 

HEATH 'arar^ ‘ly’ny, 'dr^Vr, dypiofjLvpUyjt 
dypLos, myrica). — This is AV translation of the 
Hebrew name of a plant growing in the desert, 
doubtless identical with the 'arar of tlie Arabs, 
Juniper us rhtmiicen, L., wliich gro\vs on the W. 
face of the range of the mountains of Edom, over¬ 
looking the 'Arabali. Its branches, clothed with 
minute scale-like leaves, may w’ell entitle it to the 
name ‘naked tree’ (AVm Jer 48®). In this and 
the only other passage where the w’ord occurs (Jer 
17®), KVm has ‘ a tamarisk tree.’ There is another 
si)ecics of Juniper, called by the Arabs \irar. It 
is J. oxyccihms, h. Tliis species is not, how'cver, 
a desert plant. It grows in the middle and sub- 
alpine regions of Syria. It is unlikely that this is 
the plant referred to. One species of heath, Erica 
verticillata, Forsk., grows on samlstone and chalky 
rocks, at an altitude of from 3U0 to 3500 ft., on the 
W. face of iicbanon and the chains to the north- 
■Nvard. This cannot be the plant intended. There 
are no heaths in tiie desert. G. E. Post. 

HEATHEN. —The title ‘Nations’ in Scripture 
flleb. Goiini, Gr. Ethne), originally covering the 
nations of the world a.s a wliole, soon comes to 
designate exclusively the non-Jews, the uncircum¬ 
cised. Scripture casks its view, and it is a sym¬ 
pathetic view, over the whole human race, before 
it treats of the forefathers of the Israelites in 
particular. Though many of tlie Jeivs of later 
times became proudly exclusive in their treatment 
of those who did not belong to the privileged 
people, the religion of Scripture gives no warrant 
for such an attitude on their part; it is funda¬ 
mentally characterized by the s})irit of humanity. 
The synopsis of the peoples of the earth given in 
Gn 10, by connectiim them all with Noah, pre¬ 
sents them as related to each other like kinsmen, i 
Dillniann {Genesis, p. 170) points out how other | 
races too, Eg^yptians and Phoenicians, A.ssyrians 
and Babylonians, even Indians and I’ersians, had 
a certain knowledge of tlie earth and its inhabit¬ 
ants, but usually paid little attention to foreigners, 
except when infiuenced by political or commercial 
reasons, and often despised them as mere bar¬ 
barians. ‘ Here in Genesis, on the other hand, all 
the peoples that were known by repute, most of 
whom could not have stood in any intimate rela¬ 
tion to the countrymen of the writer, are included 
in his survey. All the divisions of mankind are 
collected in a genealogical tree, and Israel is held 
to be only an ordinary branch on the stock of 
• For har'el, Ezk 43^5“ (RV ‘upper altar*), we should 

read as above or perhaps throuKdiout VienuM, as on the 

Moabite Stone (Smend and Socin, lines 12,17). 


universal humanity,’ The same breadth of out¬ 
look is indicated in the announcements that Grd 
created man in His own image (Gn 1*’), that Ho 
blessed Noah and his sans, and assigned a penalty 
I for the shedding of man^s blood (Gn 9’*“). Even 
in giving the promise of special favour to Abraham 
and his seed, God show'ed Himself gracious to the 
other inhabitants of the Nvorld as well. One r.-ue 
was chosen and disciplined for the ultimate good 
of the whole. In Abraham all the families of the 
earth were to be blessed (Gn 12'*). 

At the same time, w’e see the severest treatment 
of the heathen approved of in the OT. Efiorts 
were made to extirpate tlie Canaaniles after the 
land of Pal. was entered, and the OT represents 
that it Avas a great sin to spare them (Ex 23^’*^*, 
Nu 33®^®^', i)t20^®‘^‘). The disaster that befell the 
Canaanites is viewx'd, however, as the consequence 
of their utter moral corruption, their grievous sin 
against the light of nature; the rellection stirred 
by their ruin is comparable to that ivliieh is now 
occasioned by the action of inexorable laws of 
Providence on demoralized nations of modern 
times. Israel was commanded to make no mar¬ 
riages W'ith the inhabitants of the land that re¬ 
mained (Jos 23’^), and to make no league Avith 
them (Jg 2^). The prophets had an arduous 
struggle to keen Israel’s worsliip of J" separate 
from that wdiicli Avas contaminated by the idola¬ 
trous heathen rites as practised on the nigh places. 
Heathenism, Avith its distinguisliing feature of 
idolatry, remaiued a congenital faith, even to the 
people of God, and spiritual monotheism Avas a 
iieAv tiling Avliich Avas, for obvious reasons, repug¬ 
nant to them. The centralization of Jewish Avor- 
bhip at the temple, as enjoined in Dt, Avas mainly 
due to the purpose of the prophets to isolate 
the chosen pcoj)le from all tneir heathen ncigli- 
bonrs. Tiic natural, racial, inherited proclivities 
of the Israelites could not be extinguished, and 
the nation could not advance in the knowledge 
and service of tlie true God otherAvise tlian by 
the method of seclusion from the surrounding 
tribes. 

The prophets, hoAvever, far from cherishing a 
spirit 01 blind hostility low’ards the heathen, fore¬ 
see the day when tlm nations Avill be gathered 
into the one family of God’s people, having rest 
and comfort, .and enjoyin’" the blessings of the 
law that goes forth from Jerusalem. The golden 
age of the Avorld, according to the OT, is in the 
future, and the heathen Avill participate in its 
glory (Is 40-60). The Bk. of Jonah sets forth 
God's tender regard for tlie heatlien, 

JeAvish exclusiveness as towards the heathen 
culminates in tlie post-exilic age. The Jewa being 
sliorn of political intluence, became the more con¬ 
firmed in their devotion to their faith, and hedged 
it round Avith an elaborate system of ritual (the 
Bevitical law’). The harrier between them and 
the heathen thus became more impassable than 
ever. 

As the Greeks spread along the shores of the 
Mediter., and their speech and customs became 
more prevalent (2 Mac 4^'^“*), they, as the principal 
rejiresentativcs, stood for the heatlien generally 
(Ro 1 Co 1032 12^3, Gal 3^^; cf. Jn 7"^). 

The Jew'ish vieAv of the heatlien is marked by 
conflicting elements, and needs to be superseded. 
The heatlien are at once held in repugnance, and 
called to the highest honour. 

Christianity Avas, in the first instanpc, a develop¬ 
ment and modilication of J udaism. Ab the w’orld 
had necilcd preparation for the coming of Christ, 
BO He took up the Avork Avhich was begun amon»» 
the JcAvs and completed it. But the principle oi 
univeraalism is involved in His doctrine of the 
kingdom of God as a kingdom of righteousness 
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and love; in His doctrine of God as the Fatlier 
of individual spirits, wlio welcomes the returning 
prodigal on the sole condition that ho repents ana 
nas faith (Lk 15); or, again, in His announcement 
that God is a spirit, who must be worshipped in 
spirit and in truth (.In 4^). (Jod is the Father 
of all, and the conditions of acceptance with God 
are such as all men can and ought to fullil. 

What was iini)licit in the doctrine of Christ on 
this matter was made explicit, after a period of 
conflict with the other apostles, by St. Paul. To 
the latter there is no distinction between Jews and 
Gentiles, except that the Jews, as being the better 
prepared, through the oracles of God entrusted to 
them, have the privilege of hearing the gospel 
first (Ro Rut the Gentiles, too, have had a 
measure of training by the law', that which is 
known through nature and conscience; and if 
they turn to God and keep the law, their uncir¬ 
cumcision w ill be counted to them for circumcision 
(Ko *®). In all this a continuous plan is seen 
to be worked out by God, for those wiio sincerely 
believe are the true descendants of Abraham, 
having his faith ; and they are the truly circum¬ 
cised, for true circumcision is of the heart (Ro 

‘2ir.). 

According to the gospel, heathenism proves to 
be, not a matter of nationality, but of spirit and 
character. So in the OT the moral aspect of it 
is frequently emphasized, especially in the Psalms, 
■where heathenism is often synonymous with wdek- 
edness. Its essence is set forth by Christ in 
Mt 6®**®*. To the heathen mind Go(f is a power 
that needs to bo appeased or conciliated for worldly 
purposes. The w'orld only is sought with desire— 
protection from disease or misfortune, material 
prosperity, enjoyment bodily or mental. Ry the 
faithful spirit, on the other hand, religion is made 
the first choice, and the God who is worshipped 
is seen in His true character, is recognized as the 
true God; He is reverenced as a righteous Spirit, 
and loved inorc< than aught else for His fatherly 
goodness. In this way distinctions of race, name, 
or profession pass over into such as are moral and 
spiritual. See Foreigneu, Gentile, Gku. 

G. Ferries. 

HEAVEN. —The w'ord ‘ heaven ’ is used in a 
variety of senses in the OT and N'F, but especially 
in that of the dw'elling-place of God, the abode 
from which Christ came .and to wdiicli He h.as 
returned, and the destination of the perfected 
saints. The etymological associations of the term 
are extensive. It is of uncertain root, though it 
m.ay be connected with the Lat, caperey and the 
Fng. have and heave. It appe.ars in (liflerent forms 
in many European languages, Sw. hefeuy Ha. 
haevey Go. ha/jan, Ic. hefjn, hijinny Ger. heheiXy 
OHG heffariy AS hchbariy ME heuen ; Chaucer, CT, 
052 ; in Robert of Gloucester, however, hebhen. 
(SeeSkeat, Ktymol. Dict.^). 

In the OT it usmally represents Aram. 

pPv^, which expresses ‘ heaven ’ in respect of its 
lieight; and in the NT oi navds, ovpavoi, w’hich may 
be connected with 6pvvfiL — (ifty heave (cf. Ger. Lafty 
Scot. ‘ the lift’), and the Vedic varinia, from var — 
fegere (see M. Miiller, Oxford EsmySy p. 41). In 
the LXX ovpavb^ st.ands not only fur wri'^^y but 
also for h\<y ch-i:?, pnc>, Spn, D^nn, y'p-j. In 

our AV the word ‘he.aven’ represents in addition 
to mainly three words of (liflerent significa¬ 
tions, y’p-j, D'n??, c’pn;^. Rut there are also certain 
w'ords of which it is erroneously made the equiva¬ 
lent. One of these is the term which expresses 
the idea of round ness, and is rendered * heaven ’ in 
Fs 77^® (AV), as if it meant the ‘ round orb of the sky,’ 
but which conveys rather the notion of a ‘ w'hirl,’ and 
may be best renclered ‘ wdiirhvind ’ (so RV). Another 
ifl in Ps C8^ in the description of J" riding 


‘on the heavens.’ But while the term might be 
taken, as it is by some, in the sense of the large 
expanse of the sky, it is more accordant with its 
usual meaning to take it in the sense of ‘ deserts.’ 
Another is the term D’p'iy,, which is rendered 
‘darkness’ by the Syr. and the Vulg., and 
‘ heavens ’ in the AV in Is 5®® ; but it means 
properly ‘droppings,’ ‘clouds,’ and expresses prob¬ 
ably the idea of the clouds ready to discharge their 
rains. In Ps 89*^* too, the word pn^ is rendered 
‘ heaven,’ which properly denotes ‘ dust,’ and may 
best be rendered the ‘clouds’ or the ‘skies.’ 

The chief ideas attached to the w'ord ‘heaven’ 
in the OT, therefore, are the following. It is 
used (1) in the largest sense, to signify the one 
h.alf of the whole system of things, the upper 
division of the created world, the phrase ‘ the 
heavens and the earth’ expressing the universe as 
a whole (Gn H). More specifically it is used (2) 
to denote the firmament ((rrep^w/xa), the sky, the 
expanse which God made on the second day of His 
creative work, after the formation of the ‘ earth * 
and the institution of ‘ day’ and ‘ night’ (Gn 1®- ®). 
This ‘expanse’ is represented as dividing the 
waters above from the waters beneath. In speak¬ 
ing of it in its diflerent aspects, the OT writers 
employ a great variety of terms, both literal .and 
boldly metaphorical, which naturally move Avithin 
the limits of the popular conceptions that pre¬ 
vailed among the Semitic and other ancient 
peoxdes on the subiect of the system of things, and 
the place which the earth held in it as its centre 
and the proper object of God’s creative action. The 
simple iue.as which meet us in ancient Greek poetry 
(cf. Homer, II. xvii. 425, Od. iii. 2 ; Pind.ar, 01. Oa. 

10, Ncni. vi. 3) and in the oldest literature of the 
East {e.g. the Vedic hymns, the Rabylonian tablets, 
etc.), are also expressed in the O'c. The ‘firma¬ 
ment,’ or vault or heaven, is described in terms of 
a strong cover, curtain, or roof provided for the 
earth (is 40'-^, Ps 104^), resting on ])illars, on the 
mountains and the waters of the earth (2 S 22^, Job 
2(P^ Pr Its beauty is described as that of 

crystal or sapphire (Ex 24^®, Job 37^®, Fzk r*'^--'^). It 
is rej>resente(l as the region of the fowls, tlie winds, 
the clouds (On V'^). In it the ancient Hel)- 
rew.s, like the Greeks and Romans (cf. Plutarch, 

De plae. phil. 2’“*, Pliny, 2®^), conceived God to 
have pl.aced the fixed stars and the planets (Gn 
Is Ipa 344p 

It is used also (3) to denote the peculi.ar abode 
of Deity, with which the ide.as of elevation, 
majesty, glory, power, holiness, unchangeableness 
are associated. It is the place to which prayer 
.ascends (2 Gh 30'^), Avhich makes J'”s throne (Is 6* 
0(P), which is His peculiar possession in contrast 
with the earth which He has given to the sons of 
men (Ps 115^®). It is the ‘ height’ or ‘ heights’ (Job 
22^’^ Ps 148^), sujuamundane, above the firmament 
and all created things (Ps 29®* 101®* ®). As the 

dwelling-pl.acc of God it is described in terms of a 
temple, a sanctuary, a p.alace, a throne (Ps IH, Mic 1®, 
H.ab 2“’® etc.). T^he ideas of the supramundane 
abode are taken so naturally from the visible 
things of the mundane holy pl.ace, Avhieh Avas the 
centre of the JoAvish Avorship of God and the place 
Avhere He Avas speci.ally to be found, that it is 
sometimes difficult to say Avhich of the tAA'o Avas 
immediately in the Avriter’s thought (e.^y. in Is 6 ; 
see Riehm, UWy under the word Himmd). It is 
the place, too, in Avhich God has His court of angels 
(Job 1® 2k implicitly). But Avhile it is often thus i 
spoken of as the peculiar habitation of God, it i.s 
also described as incaj)able of containing Him, and 
the prophets declare His greatness to be such as to 
surpass all the bounds of space and all idea of 
residence Avithin the limits even of the heaven of 
heavens (Is 40'® 66'; cf. 1 K 8’*k- 
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But it is also used, (4), in the eschatological sense, 
to express the new constitution of things which 
sliall in the end take the place of the present im¬ 
perfect order. In many passages the quality of the 
changeless and enduring is ascribed to ‘ heaven,* 
especnally in contrast with the mutable earth and 
the perishable life of man (Jos Ps 72®* 

89^, Jer 31®®* 33®®* ®®). But it is also exhibited 

as an aspect of the changeful and transitory, as 
contrasted with the changeless being and eternal 
years of God Himself (Ps 102®®'®^, Is 51®). And the 
OT looks forward to a day of divine judgment, 
the issue of whicli shall be the dissolution of the 
present order, the renewal of the system of things, 
and the creation of a glorious condition of which 
a restored heaven shall form part (Is 65^^ 66®®). 

The NT takes over the general OT idea of 

* heaven,* but with certain ditlerences and enlarge¬ 
ments. It has the same general conception of 

* heaven ’ as a region above earth. As the OT speaks 
of a ladder reacTiirig to heaven (Gn 28^®), of Elijah 
as going ‘ up * in a whirlwind to heaven (2 K 2^*), of 
the ‘heights* of heaven (Job 11®), etc., so the NT 
speaks of the angels of God ascending and descend¬ 
ing in relation to heaven (Jn 1®^), of St. Paul as 

* caught up ’ to the third heaven (2 Co 12®), of St. 
John as seeing a door opened in heaven and hearing 
a voice saying, ‘ Come up hitlier’ (Rev 4^), of the 
lioly city as descending from God out of heaven 
(Rev 2P), etc. In the NT it is also the name 
given to the peculiar dwelling-place of God, and 
Christ’s doctrine of God as our * Father in heaven* 
adds to the OT conception of its majesty and 
remoteness and holiness the new ideas of security, 
grace, and love. The whole conception of heaven 
as the habitation of Deity is made more definite 
by its being presented as the scene of the present 
life and activity of Christ. It is the place from 
which He came to earth and to which He re- 
ascended (Mk 10^^ Lk 24®^ Ac H^); the habitation 
which ‘ must receive ’ Him * until the times of the 
restitution of all things * (Ac 3®^); the scene of His 
present reign and His present work. In heaven Ho 
IS in * the presence of God ’ (He 9®'*), and there His 
glory can bo seen (Jn 17®^). The scene of Christ’s 
risen life and the work of intercession which He 
carries on in it are described with special fulness 
in the Ep. to the Heb., and in terms of the ancient 
Jewish sanctuary, its conditions, its sanctities, and 
its services (He 8^ •^* 9®^). Heaven is also the abode 
of the angels (Mt 18^® 22®®, Rev 3®), and the place 
from which the Holy Ghost is sent down (1 P H®). 

It is chielly in its eschatological applications 
that the word ‘ heaven ’ is used in the NT. The 
idea of a renewal of heaven as well as earth that 
is associated in the OT with the judgment of the 
end, is given more distinctly in the NT. In certain 
large and significant passages the NT ^eaks of 
a redemption of the whole creation from the 
bondage of corruption (Ro 8®^), of a gathering 
together and a reconciliation of things m heaven 
as well as things on earth (Eph 1^®, Col 1®®), of a 
time of the restitution of all things (Ac 3®^), of a 
day when all things shall bo made new (Rev 21®), 
of the formation of a ‘ new heaven * as well as ‘ a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness * (2 P 
3^®*^®, Rev 2H). The NT associates this renewal 
of the heavens with Christ’s Second Coming and 
the Final Judgment, and connects the hope of a 
new scene and order for man’s life with that of the 
final perfection of his life. Further, in the NT 
‘heaven* is in particular the final home of the 
righteous. It is tho place which Christ has gone 
to prepare for them (Jn 14®), the place from wtiich 
He is to come with His holy angels (Mt 24®®, Mk 
13®*, Lk 21®®, Rev 1®) for the final arbitrament of 
things, and into which His own shall be received 
that they may be with Him and see His glory 
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(Mt 6^®, Lk 6®®, 2 Cor 5^ Eph 6®, Ho 10®^ etc.). 
So it is the sum of all good, and the goal of man’s 
hope (Mt 61®, Lk 6-® 10®«, Ph 3®®, 1 P D, He 12®3). 

There are other questions regarding the ‘ heaven ’ 
of the Bible which are of interest and require 
consideration. Some relate to the use of the term, 
others to the ideas of heaven which find expression 
in the Scriptures. Among these is the question 
whether tho word‘ heaven* or ‘heavens’ occurs cither 
in tho OT or in the NT as a metonymy for God. 
The Jew of later times had so exaggerated a sense 
of the sanctity of tlie divine name, that he did not 
allow himself to utter the most proper designation 
of God, but had recourse to equivalents. There is 
abundant evidence to show that by our Lord’s time 
the word ‘ heaven ’ or ‘ heavens ’ was in frequent use 
in this way ; and it is held by not a few competent 
scholars that tho Jewish formula is an 

instance of this, and that St. Matthew’s phrase, 

‘ the kingdom of heaven,’ is literally the same as 
‘ the kingdom of God,’ which is the expression of the 
other evangelists and of St. Paul (see Cromer, Bib.- 
theol. Lex.f sub voce /Jao-iXe/a ; Tliayer’s Lex.y sub 
voce ovpavds i Ederslieim’s Zt/e and I'hnes of Jesus 
the Messiahy i. 265 ; Jhrb. f. prot. Theot, 1876, 
p. 166, etc. ; Schiirer, llJPy Eng. tr. div. II. 
vol. ii. p. 171). The instances of this use furnished 
by the Bible are at tho best very scanty, and even 
the most probable cases are negatived by many. 
There seems, however, to be at least one sullliciently 
edear instance in tho OT (Dn 4®®), and another, 
though more disputable, in tho NT (Lk IS^®), where, 
however, it may be (as it is taken, e,g.y by Meyer 
and others) a personification of the heavenly world 
‘ as injured and offended.’ 

Another question is whether the conception 
of a series or heavens is found in the Scriptures. 
This has been answered in tho negative, and the 
terms which seem to imply the inlluonce of such a 
conception have been taken for plurals of majesty, 
or large,rhetorical expressions of the idea of infinity. 
But tlie evidence is all in favour of tlie attirma- 
tivo answer. The plural form of the Hebrew word 
points in that direction. Much more decidedly 
IS this the case with such forms as * the heaven of 
heavens* (Dt lO^S IK 8®®, Ps 148*), ‘all the 
heavens* (Eph 4'® RV), ‘the third heaven’ (2 Co 
12®). The same may he said of the peculiar phrase 
‘ in the heavenly places,* or ‘ in the hcavenlies * 
{iy rots ^TTov pay lots), which occurs five times in the 
Ep. to the Eph. (1®* ®® 2® 3^® 6^®), and has in each a 
local sense. To which must ho added the idea of 
Christ as the great High Priest who has ‘ passed 
through the heavens ^ (He 4^*), and is ‘ made 
higher than the heavens’(He 7®®). Tlie affirma¬ 
tive reply is also in harmony with the fact that 
the idea of a plurality of heavens prevailed among 
other ancient peoples, and in particular among 
those that were in contact with tlie Jewish nation 
at different periods of its history, such as tlie 
Babylonians and the Persians. This conclusion is 
further confirmed by tlie large place which is given 
to this idea in the Kabhinicaf literature, and in 
the apocalyptic and other pseudepigranhic books, 
both Jewish and Christian,—especially the Slavonic 
Enoch, the apocalyptic parts of the I’estaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, 4 Ezra, the Ascension of 
Isaiah, the Apocalypses of Moses, Ezra, John, 
Isaac, Jacob. 

With this is connected the further question 
whether the plurality that is recognized is one of 
three heavens or of seven. It has been thought 
by some that only the idea of a series of three 
heavens is found in Scripture. It has been pro¬ 
nounced by some (Estius, Le Clerc, Bengel) to be 
the doctrine of the Bible that there are only three 
heavens. Origen {Con. Cels. vi. p. 289) denied 
that St. Paul had the idea of seven heavens, and the 
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idea of a threefold heaven obtained a considerable 

i daco in the Church (Suicer, Thes. ii. p. 520, etc.). 
3ut the evidence which bears out tho existence 
of the idea of a i»liirality of heavens also favours 
the idea of a sevenfold series of heavens. Among 
the Babylonians a sevenfold division of heavens 
seems to have prevailed. They had the conception 
of seven world-zones; they surrounded their cities, 
Erech and Ecbatana, with seven walls; tliey 
thought of hell as divided into seven parts by 
seven walls. And though no explicit reference to 
it appears to have been discovered as yet among 
the inscriptions, it is reasonable to suppose that 
their heaven was also divided into seven sections 
(.lensen, Kosni. der Bahyl. pp. 232-252; Sayce, 
llib. Lect. pp. 221-227). In the Zoroastrian books, 
but not in the earliest, we find the idea of a suc¬ 
cession of seven heavens, which were traversed 
by Sosioch in seven days, Zarathrustra himself 
occupying a golden throne in the seventh. The 
Jews were familiar, too, with the planets, of 
which four are mentioned by name m the OT 
(2 K 17^®, Am 5^, Is 14^“ 46^ 65^^). The same con¬ 
ception of seven heavens appears to have been 
almost universal amon^ the itabbis, only R. Juda 
being mentioned as diverging from the general 
doctrine, and teaching the existence of but two 
heavens. The pseudepigr^hic writings, and very 
definitely the Slavonic Enoch and the Testa¬ 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, give the same 
enumeration of the heavens, and describe them at 
length. It is hazardous to infer, as Meyer does, 
from the notice of Paradise in 2 Co 12“* that St. Paul 
thought of it as higher than the third heaven and 
belonging to a fourth heaven; for in the p.seud- 
epigrapluc literature Paradise is repeatedly repre¬ 
sented as being in the third heaven. But, in view 
of the evidence, the most reasonable conclusion is 
that the conception of tlie heavens which pervades 
the OT and the NT (not excepting the Pauline 
writings, though St. Paul mentions only the third 
heaven and Paradise) is that of a series of seven 
heavens. 

This idea of a plurality of heavens as it appears 
In tho Biblical writings, liowever, is free from the 
extravagances and puerilities which we find associ¬ 
ated with it in the extra-canonical literature. In 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, e.g., 
curious details are given of each of tho several 
heavens. Tho first is full of darkness and gloom ; 
tho second, of fire, ice, and snow. The third con¬ 
tains tho hosts that are to execute Judgment on 
the spirits of deceit and of Beliar. In tho fourth 
are thrones and authorities; in the fifth and the 
sixth are angols with different offices. In the 
seventh dwells the Great Glory. In the Slavonic 
Enoch tlnjre is a still more elaborate description. 
In the first heaven, it is there said, are ‘ a very 
great sea,* and * the elders and the rulers of the 
stars,* and treasuries of snow, ice, clouds, and 
dew. In tho second are the prisoners reserved for 
eternal judgment. In the third are found the 
Garden of Eden, and the tree of life and an olive 
tree ever distilling oil. In tho fourth are seen the 
course of the sun and moon, the angels, and the 
pheenixes and the chalkidri that wait upon the 
sun. In the fifth are tho watchers, troubled and 
silent, on account of their fallen brethren. In the 
sixth are seven bands of angels, very bright and 
glorious, students of the courses of sun, moon, and 
stars, also the angels over the souls of men, with 
seven pheenixes, seven cherubim, and seven six- 
winged creatures. In the seventh are the heavenly 
hosts, the ton great orders of angels, and tho Lord 
Himself on His lofty throne. In the Rabbinical 
books we find similar trivialities. In the Beresh, 
rabba, c. 0, the Bammidbar rahba, c. 17, and the 
Chagiga^ xii. 6, e.g.^ the differences between the 


several heavens are given in extreme and fanciful 
detail. The first or lowest heaven is called Vilon 
(f' 1 ' 7 ' 1 , Lat. velum), and is emi)ty. The second is 
called Raida, and contains the sun, moon, and 
stars. The third is called Shcchaldm^ and contains 
tho mills that grir»d the manna for the righteous. 
The fourth is called Zebul, and in it are the 
heavenly Jerusalem, tho temple, the altar, and 
Michael. The fifth is named Maon, in which are 
the * hosts of angels, praising God by night, but 
keeping silent by day tliat God may hear the 
praises of Israel.’ Tho sixth is named Machon, 
and it holds the treasuries of tho snow, hail, rain, 
and dew. The seventh is known as Aravoth, the 
seat of judgment and righteousness, with the 
treasuries of life, peace, and blessing. In it, too, 
are the souls of the righteous dead, the spirits and 
souls of men yet to be born, and the dew with 
which tho dead shall be awaked. And in it are 
the Seraphim, Ophannim, Chayyoth, and other 
orders 01 angels (cf. Dante, Par. c. 27), and God 
Himself on His eternal throne. The Ascension of 
Isaiah gives another incongruous description of the 
series ol heavens. 

Similar speculations, and, if possible, even more 
tasteless and absurd, appear to nave been indulged 
in by certain heretical leaders and their sects. 
Irenaeus {Cont. Hair. bk. i. c. v. 2) and Tertullian 
(Adv. Valent. 20) speak of the fancies of the 
Valentinians on the subject. From Irenieus {Adv. 
Ucer. bk. i. c. xxx. 4, 5), Origen {Co7i. Cels. vi. 31), 
and Epiph. {Ilcer. xxvi. 10), we learn also that the 
Ophites held the doctrine of a Hebdomad of heavens 
ruled by seven potentates. Others, e.g. the Gnostic 
Marcus (Iren. Adv. Hcer. bk. i. c. xvii. 1), reckoned 
eight heavens, and Basilides (August. l)e Herr. i. 4) 
held there were 365. Nor are the Christian apoca¬ 
lypses, such as the Apoc. Mosis, the Apoc. Esdroe, 
the Apoc. Johannis, less given to such specula¬ 
tions. The belief in a series of seven heavens, 
with some of the curious theories which prevailed 
so extensively on the subject, penetrated indeed 
into the Christian Cliurch, and was more or less 
favoured by some of tho leading Fathers. Clement 
of Alexandria, e.g., mentions it in terms which 
suggest that he did not question its validity 
{Strom, iv. 25). Origen refers to it in much the 
same way, explaining, however, that there was no 
authoritative doctrine on the subject {De princ. 
ii. 11). Augustine has an uncertain theory of his 
own, implying three heavens {De Gen. ad lit. xii. 
5, 27). Even near the end of the 4th cent, these 
notions held such a place in Christian thought, 
that Philastrius pronounced it a heresy to deny 
the plurality of the heavens, though the q^uestion 
of the particular number, whether two, throe, or 
seven, was loft open {De Hver. bk. 94). At last, 
however, the reaction came, and Chrysostom de¬ 
clared the whole conception of a series of heavens 
to bo a human fancy, and contrary to Scripture. 
Repudiated by the Church, it was adopted by 
Monammedanism. It is affirmed in the Koran 
{e.g. c. 22, 41), and in later Mohammedan writings 
it appears in the crudest possible forms. 

The ideas of ‘ heaven * and tho ‘ heavens * which 
are expressed in Scripture are of a different order. 
Neither in the OT nor in the NT have we any¬ 
thing like those far-fetched ineptitudes. It is the 
more remarkable that it should be so, in view of 
the fact that these things prevailed so long and 
so widely, and had so ^eat a hold, not only of 
ethnic faith, but also of Jewish and Christian 
thought. Later Christian theology has relapsed 
from time to time into such theorizings, distin¬ 
guishing between the heaven of clouds, the heaven 
of stars, and the empyrean; between the visible 
heaven or firmament, the spiritual heaven, the 
abode of saints and angels, and the intellectual 
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heaven, which is the scene of the immediate vision of 
God {Rlucidar. c. 3); between the adum sid&reum^ 
tile C(elu 7 n crystalluimriy and the c(jelum eyapi/reutn 
(Jolin of l)arii., Thomas Aquin., etc.); or between 
the rcffio nubi/era, the regio astrifera, and the 
regio angdifera (Grotius). But such strained re¬ 
finements have no place in the Hebrew and Chris¬ 
tian Scriptures. In all their statements the Biblical 
books have the notes of simplicity and restraint. 
In many things they practise a reverent reserve. 

There is at the same time a progress in the ideas 
of heaven which appear in them. These become 
more definite, more spiritual, and more sharj^lv 
contrasted both in purity and in elevation with 
the conceptions found elsewhere. It was not alien 
to the common Jewish understanding, as it is seen 
in the curious literature of Judaism, to associate 
the presence of evil and trouble with one or other 
of the divisions of heaven. In the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs the second heaven is the 
habitation of the spirits of the lawless who are 
in confinement and punishment. In the Slavonic 
Enoch the second heaven contains the apostate 
armels who had transgressed with their prince, 
and were in reserve there against the judgment. 
In tlie third heaven, according to the same book, 
Phioch saw not only the Garden of Eden, but in 
its northern region a place of puni.shment, which 
had ‘fire on all sides and on all cold and ice,’ 
prepared for those who dishonoured God on earth 
ancl committed deeds of evil. And in the fifth 
heaven he .saw the many hosts of the Watchers 
[iypiiyopoi), with their countenances withered and 
melancholy and their lips always silent, bv reason 
of their sadness for their brethren, who rebelled in 
lust of empire and were imprisoned in the dark¬ 
ness of the second heaven. Such ideas w^ere not 
altogether strange to the dramatic imagination of 
the OT, as is seen in the representation of the 
lying spirit that stood before tlie Lonl (I K 22-^), 
and in the appearance of Satan along with the 
angels in the presence of God (Job l® "^ 2^* 2*^). In 
the Nl' the nearest approach to such conceptions 
is the Paulino designation of the ‘ heavenly places,’ 
the auperterrestrial regions, as the sphere in which 
‘ the si)iritual hosts of wickedness’ (iwell and work 
(Eph 0^^). But in all its positive elements the 
Bible view of heaven is far removed from these 
tilings; and the vision which the NT Apocalypse 
gives of war in heaven between Michael with his 
angels and the dragon with his, ends in the over¬ 
throw of the latter, and the casting of the con¬ 
quered ones ‘out into the earth.’ 

Moreover, the ideas of heaven as the dwelling- 
place of God and the final abode and recompense 
of the righteous, move on in the course oi the 
revelation of truth which is made in the Scriptures 
to larger and loftier things. In the OT heaven as the 
dwelling-place of God is presented chiefly in relation 
to the divine majesty and remoteness. In the NT 
it appears in the new and higher aspect of the 
Father’s house, the place that has received the 
risen Christ, the scene of the activity of the great 
High Priest and the Advocate witn the Father 
(lie 4“, 1 Jn 2^). In the OT it is scarcely known 
as the future inheritance of the righteou.s. The 
eye of the OT looked mainly on the present, and 
the consummation which it expected was one that 
was to take place on earth. It had glimpses of 
things beyonn, and at last rose to a clearer and 
more definite vision of an after life. But the 
completion of life which it looked to was some¬ 
thing to be realized in this world, and the heaven 
whicli imade its hope was a heaven to be found 
mainly in the joy of a near fellowship with God 
hero and now. In the Nd’ the heaven which is 
to bo our final home and the goal of our hope is 
a heaven that is above this world and beyond 


time, not only superterrestrial, but supramundane, 
the transcendent heaven which is brought to light 
in the go.spel. 

The nature of tbis heaven, its conditions, and 
the things in which its blessedness consists, are 
nowhere given in delinite or dogmatic state¬ 
ment. Tliey are presented to faith and to the 
spiritual imagination by many suggestive ex¬ 
pressions and by a great variety of figurative 
phrases. Heaven itself is deserioed as a king- 
Uom^ one ‘ prepared from the foundation of tlie 
world,’ the ‘ Fatlier’s kingdom,’ the ‘ kinjjdorn 
of God,’ an ‘eternal’ or ‘everlasting kingdom’ 
(Mt 25"-' 2G-®, Lk 22>«, 2 P 1“, Judo =^0 ; an inherit- 
ancCt one of which we have the ‘earnest’ here, 
the ‘ inheritance of the saints in light,’ an ‘ eternal 
inheritance,’ an ‘ inheritance incorruptible, and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away ’ (Eph 
Col P-, Ho 9*®, IP !■*); a ‘ house of many man¬ 
sions ’ (Jn 14^); a place prepared by Christ (Jn 
14-^*^); a ‘better country,’ a ‘city prepared* 
(He 11^®). Once at least it is described as Paradise 
(Lk 23^^)—a term probably of Median origin, 
selected by the LXjC as the rendering for the 
Garden of Eden, and used in Jewish literature to 
express the idea of a home of innocence and peace, 
with reference sometimes to the Eden of the past, 
sometimes to an Eden of the future, sometimes to an 
earthly Eden, sometimes to a heavenly (see article 
on Paradi.se). Its life is set forth as an existence 
like that of the angels (Mk 12*®, Lk 20^), an 
‘eternal life’ (Jude'-^^), a ‘life that is life indeed* 
(1 Ti 6^'’), a ‘rest’ (He 4^ etc., Rev 14'®), a life of 
Avor.ship, praise, service (Rev 5® etc., 22^). Its happi¬ 
ness i.s expressed by a rich and varied imagery, as 
reward, a ‘great reward,’ a ‘ full reward,’ royalty, an 
everlasting reign, an everlasting existence, a partak¬ 
ing of the tree of life and the hidden manna, a new 
name, the dignity of a pillar in the temple of God, 
a place on the throne, jiraise, honour, glory, that 
which is within the veil, the presence of God’s 
glory, a prize, a crown, the * crown of life,’ a ‘ crown 
of righteousness,’ the promise, a manifestation, a 
salvation from wrath, the adoption, the vision of 
God, the being like Christ, the seeing of Him as 
He is, joy, ‘ exceeding joy,’ ‘ the joy of the Lord * 
(Mt 513, 1 ;j8.14^ Col 3-^S 2 Jn », Rev 22'®, 2 Ti 2'3, 

Rev 22®, He 10®", Rev 2^- 3'3. i p \\ He 6'», 

Judo 3", Ph 3'", 2 Ti 4^ 1 Co 9=®, 2 Ti 4i», Ja P®, 1 P 5", 
Rev ‘21®, He 9*®, Ro 8'® .5®, 2 Ti 2i®, Ro 8®®, Rev 22", 
1 Jn33, Jude®", Mt 25®i). 

Theology has sought to answer many questions re¬ 
bating to heaven which Scripture suggests, but which 
it does not itself follow to their conclusions. It has 
occupied itself with the question as to how the 
spirituality and omnipn'sence of tlie Hivine Being 
can bo reconciled with the predication of heaven as 
His peculiar dwelling-place. It has also discussed 
the question whether heaven is to be regarded as a 
place or only as a condition. These are questions 
which are beyond the range of our present faculties 
and experience. Scripture freely speaks, on the 
one hand, of God as everywhere present and as 
manifesting Himself in dillerent ways in all parts 
of His creation, and, on the other hand, as specially 
present in heaven and manifesting His glory in a 
peculiar sense there. And we can only say that it 
IS with Him, though in a higher sense, as it is 
with the sun ‘ which shines everywhere, yet 
especially displays its full splendour in the firma¬ 
ment * (Oosterzoe, Chr. Dog, p. 258). Neither can 
we disconnect the idea of locality absolutely from 
our conception of heaven. It belongs to the con¬ 
dition of our present mental life and experience to 
think of heaven more or loss in terms of locality, 
even when we think of God who is spirit, much 
more when we think of the future home of beings 
like ourselves. 
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Theology also has engaged itself greatly (in 
some eras, however, inucli more than in others) 
with the Question of the nature of the existence in 
heaven, tne heavenly activities, the felicities of 
heaven. Sometimes it has committed itself to 
rude, material, sensuous conceptions; sometimes 
it has defined heaven as essentially a condition of 
passivity, contemplation, or o uiescence. Bub for the 
most part, and in the case of its greatest names, it 
has avoided these extremes. Even Justin Martyr 
(Adv. Ucdr. 67), Irenieus {A'^ol. i. 8), and the Fathers 
who accepted the millenarian doctrine, thought of 
the immediate communion with God as the essence 
of the blessedness of heaven. Origen affirmed 
the progress of life in heaven, and dwelt largely 
on tne intellectual conditions of heaven, regarding 
its chief joy as found in the satisfaction of the 
desire of knowledge [Da prin. II. xi. 2). Greg. Naz. 
(Orat. xvi. 9), (xreg. Nyas. {Oral. Cat. c. 40) and 
others, idaced its felicity chiefly in the increase of 
knowlectge and in intercourse with all the saints. 
Augustine (Z)e Civ. Dei, xxi. 29,30), agreeing with all 
others that the enjoyment of God is the substance 
of the bliss of heaven, added specially to that the 
recovery of man’s true liberty. While the mystics 
of all ages have inclined to reduce the various 
Scriptural representations of heaven to metaphors 
of Hul)jectivo states, the schoolmen generally con¬ 
strued them as implying locality, and speculated 
on the region, its divisions, and its employments. 
Extreme realistic views of heaven have been advo¬ 
cated by theosophic theologians in all times. And 
in the system of Emmanuel Swedenborg, with its 
principle of correspondence, in virtue of which the 
spiritual world is the outbirth of the invisible 
mental world and the natural world that of the 
spiritual world, we have a curious doctrine of the 
constitution of heaven as the subject of a reve¬ 
lation, and find the existence of three distinct 
heavens, consisting of three orders of angels, 
affirmed. 

'Phe Scriptures themselves are silent on many 
things on which theology has dilated. They give 
us a large, mmcral view of heaven as the final 
home of God’s servants ; of its rewards as having 
degrees corresponding to the character and the 
service ; of its blessedness as found in freedom from 
all sin, pain, sorrow, in the manifestation of the 
eternal love and glory, in the realization of hope, 
the possession of all good, the oresenco of Christ, the 
immediate vision and fellowsliip of God. It leaves 
much to the sanctified imagination, and makes 
its final teaching this—* Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which (Jod hath prepared for them 
that love him^(l Co 2'’). 

LiTKiiATURK.—The hooks on Biblical Theology, especially those 
by Ochler, Schultz. Dillmann for the OT, and Senmid, Weiss, 
Beysf'hlnf', Baur, Hahn for the NT ; the systems of Doffinatics 
an<l Rschatolojfy, especially those by Tlitt, Rothe, Schleier- 
machor, Dornor, Schweitzer, Kliefoth, Atzber^'er; the Lexicons 
of Oremcr and Thayer; Kdersheim’s 7'A« L\fe and Times oj 
JesMS the Messiah ; llanihurjrcr’s Real-encyclopudis ; Eisen- 
raenffor’s Kntdecktes Judenthiim ; Schott^en’s Uoree tleh- 
raicoB ; Gfrorer’s Jahrhxindert des fleils ; Schhrer's The Jewish 
People in the Titne of Jesus (''hrist ; Woher’s Jiidische Theologie ; 
Wotstoin on 2 Co 12 ; Morflll and Oliarlos’s Book of the Secrets 
of Enoch', JarcxniOia, Die Baby l.-nssyr. Vorstellungenvom Leben 
nach dein Tode.; Kohut, ZDMG xxi. ; Feuchtwang, Ztschr. 
/. Assyr. iv.; Weber, Die Lehren des Talmud, 

S. D. F. Salmond. 
HEAYE-OFFERING.— See Sacrifice. 

HEAVINESS. —Besides the literal sense of pon¬ 
derous, heavy is used in two fig. meanings: 1. 
Burdcyisomcy as Nu IF'* * I am not able to bear aU 
this people alone, becdiuse it is too heavy for me ’; 
1 Es ‘ Bub the heathen of the land lying heavy 
upon the inhabitants of Judea, , . . hindered their 
building’ (^7rtxotgc6jUfm[Fritzsche coniec. iinKelp.eva'] 
ToU 4¥ rj *Iovdal(ji ); Wis 17^* ‘ Over them only was 


spread an heavy night’ {(iapeia); 2 Mac 5^ ‘Mene- 
laus, who worse than all the rest hare an heavy hand 
over the citizens’ [vTrepyjpeTo rots TroXfrais, KV ‘ex¬ 
alted himself against his fellow-citizens ’). Cf. T. 
Lever,/S'er7no?w (Ar her, p. 64), ‘And their landlords 
which sliuld defend them, he most heavyo maisters 
unto them.’ 2. Sorrowful, as 1 K 20^^ ‘And the 
king of Israel went to his house heavy and 
disiueased’ (np); 1 Es 8^* ‘And as soon as I had 
heard these things, I rent my clothes, and the 
holy garment, and pulled oil’ the hair from off 
my head and beard, and sat me down sad and very 
heavy* {<t6vvov$ kuI Trepi\vTro%, RV ‘sad and full of 
heaviness ’); 2 Es 12^ ‘ Be of good comfort, O 
Israel; and be not heavy, thou house of Jacob* 
{noli tristari ; RV ‘ be not sorrowful ’); Mk 14^ 
‘And ho taketh with him Peter and James and 
John, and began to be sore amazed, and to be very 
heavy * (do-gpovelvy RV ‘ sore troubled ’). So Lk IS'*® 
Tind. ‘ When he heard that, he was bevy; for he 
was very ryche’; Is 1® Cov. ‘The whole heade is 
sick, and the herte is very bevy’; Hall, Works, ii. 
144 (on ‘ Jainis and his daughter’), ‘ VVhat a con¬ 
fusion there is in worldly sorrow? The mother 
slireekes, the servants cry out; the people make 
lamentation, the minstrclles howle, and strike dole¬ 
fully; 80 as the eare might question whether the 
ditty or the instrument were more heavio’; Eras¬ 
mus, The Commune Credo, Eng. tr., fol. 736, ‘And 
that Christ suffered in soule also, even his owne 
seUe doth witnesse, sayenge, My soule is hevy even 
unto the deathe.’ 

The adv. heavily means ‘with difficulty* in 
Ex ‘ And took off their chariot wheels that 
they drave them heavily’ lit. ‘with heavi¬ 

ness,’ the only example of the lleb. word), 'i’he 
meaning is rare in Eng. ; cf. Mt 13*® Rhein. * For 
the hart of this people is waxed grosse, and with 
their eares they have heavily heard, and their eies 
they have shut.* Heavily occurs also once in the 
sense of grievously, oppressively, Is 47** ‘ upon the 
ancient hast thou very heavily laid thy yoke *; 
and once as sorrowfully, Ps 35** ‘ I bowed down 
heavily, as one that mourneth for his mother’ (RV 
‘ I bowed down mourning ’; see Abbott, Original 
Texts, 1891, p. 214). 

Heaviness occurs often, but always with the 
meaning of grief. Thus Pr 10* ‘A wise son maketh 
a glad father : but a foolish son is the heaviness 
of his mother’; 12'*^ ‘ Heaviness in the heart of 
man maketh it stoop : but a good word maketh it 
glad ’; Is 61® ‘ To appoint unto them that mourn 
in Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, tlie garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness ’; 1 Es S'** ‘ I sat still full of 
heaviness until the evening sacrifieo’ {ircpLXvTroi); 
2 Es 10* ‘ And now, seeing we all mourn and are 
sad, for we are all in heaviness, art thou grieved 
for one son?’ (‘quoniain onincs contristati suiiius,* 
RV ‘ seeing we are all in sorrow ’); Sir 22* ‘ She 
that liveth dislionestly is her father’s heaviness ’ {els 
XvTTTjjf y€vvi)(TavTos, R V ‘ the grief of him that begat 
her ’); 38** ‘ of heaviness cometh death, and the 
heaviness of the heart breaketh strength’ (both 
Xi77n7, RV both ‘ sorrow ’); Ro 9^ and 2 Co 2* (both 
\vTn}, RV both ‘ sorrow ’); 1 P 1® ‘ Ye are in heavi¬ 
ness ’ {Xvir-gOhres, R V ‘Ye have been put to grief ’); 
Ph 2^ ‘ For he longed after you all, and was full of 
heaviness’ {ddrjpLovlbv, RV ‘ was sore troubled’). In 
their Preface the AV translators say of the Scrip¬ 
tures, ‘ If wo he ignorant, they will instruct us; if 
out of the way, they will bring us home ; if out of 
order, they will re/orme us; if in heaviness, com¬ 
fort us; if dull, quicken us; if colde, inflame us.* 
The older versions have the word very often, as 
Jn 16* Wyc. ‘sorwe, or heuynesse, hath fultillid 
youre herte ’; Ps 30* Cov. ‘ hevynesse maye well 
endure for a night, but joye commeth in the 
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mornynge* (Cran. ‘hevyiiesse raaye enduro for a 
night/ and so Pr. Bk.). Cf. Eraanius, The Com- 
mune Crede^ fol. 316, ‘ Agayn of the dofaulte and 
wante of favth springetli superstition, sorcerie, 
idolatry, ana covetousness cosen to it, aiuhitioii, 
blasphemy, hevynes, desi)eration, pride, fear of 
deatn, desyre of vengeaunce, fynally what so ever 
yioes or synnes do raygne in the whole worlde.’ 

J. HASTIN(3S. 

HEBER * association ’ or ‘ spell,’ from 

nan to ‘ unite,’ especially by spells: possibly- 
connected with y^abiri, Journal of liild. Lit. xi. 
118, xii. 61).—1. A man of Asher and son of 
Beriah (Gn 46^’, Nu 26“*®, 1 Ch 7^^- Ho founded 
what appears from the last passage to have been 
the principal clan in his tribe. The gentilic name 
Heberites occurs in Nu 2G^'\ 2. The Kenitc, 

according to Jg 4^^ 5"^, husband of Jael. Ho 
separated himself (Jg 4”) from his Beddwin caste 
of Kenites or nomad smiths, whose wanderings 
were confined chiefly to the south of Judah, and 
settled for a time near Kodesh, on the plain to the 
west of the Sea of Galileo (Conder, Tent-Work, 
ii. 132; G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 369, note 1). 
According to the narrative of Jg, Sisera in his 
flight after defeat by Barak was invited by Jael to 
talce refuge in her husband’s encampment, and was 
there killed by her in his sleep. But Jg 5-'“^ is 
shown by the metro to bo probably a gloss from 
4^'^, which again appears to relate to a different 
locality from that of 4^h On the whole it is not 
unlikely that two traditions are blended, and that 
in the original stories the unnamed W’ifo of Hcber 
dealt with Jabin in a similar way to that of Jael 
with Sisera. 3. A man of Judah, son (1 Oh 4^^) 
of Mered by his Jewish, as distinguished from his 
Egyp., wife. Beyond his genealogy, nothing is 
recorded of him except that he was tne * father’ or 
founder of Soco. 4. A Benjamite and member of 
the family of Elpaal (1 Ch which appears to 
have been of pure Heb. blood on both sides, as 
contrasted witli its kindred of partially Moabite 
descent (1 Ch R. W. Moss. 

HEBREW, (nay, onay, D’nay),—Ebrew(Shaks. 
I lien. IV. II. iv. 198; AV lisil Dt 15 heading): 
Ebreus (Wycl. 2 Co 11“-): through Norm. Hehreu, 
Hehrcmis, *’K/iJpaios, Aram, 'ihrai, det. forms, 
*ibrd’ah,'ibrdyah{;'Y 2 ]}, nx-iay, nnay, Dalni. Jiid.-Fal. 
Aram. Gramm, p. 155). The Greeks were thus 
evidently first acquainted with the word through 
Aramaic-speaking peoples. If, as may bo pre- 
Bumed, this was by way of N. Syria and Asia 
Minor, it throws no light on the date at which they 
came personally in touch with the Hebrews. As, 
however, 'E^paios occurs only in later Greek (LXX, 
Pausanias; v. wfra), it is possible that it was 
formed at a time when Aramaic was becoming the 
prevailing language of the Hebrews themselves, 

i. e. c. 300 B.c. 

I. Usage of the Word.— (A) Old Not in 
P nor, save in Jer 34^* (quot. from T)t 15^^), in 
documents certainly later than 7th cent. B.C., pre¬ 
sumably because it has no theological or theocratic 
connotation but is purely secular, and ‘ Jew ’ (wh. 
see) took its place from the 7tli cent, onwards. It 
is apparently the oldest designation of the chosen 
people (whether in its primitive use confined to 
them or not, see II. ii.) in contrast to those of 
another race. We thus find it used : i. by others— 
Gn 39^^-[J2] 4P’HK1, Ex 2« [E], Egyptians; 1 S 
fEH 13»» [J2J 14^1 29» [Ji], Philistines. 

ii. By Jews in addressing others—Gn 40^® [E], 
Egyptians ; ICx 3^® 7^** 9' [all J J, words that Moses 
was commanded by God to use to Pharaoh ; 5® [J], 
words so used by him; Jon P, by Jonah to the 

* Unless we adopt Hitiig’s emendation * mice ’ 


.sailors who were presumably Phoenicians, iii. 
With a contrast to others expressed or clearly 
implied—Gn 14^^ [‘Exilic Midrash ’ ? ?j, Canaanites 
and Cliedorlaomcr’s army; 43-^^ fP], Ex 
[EJ 2’- [E], Egyptians; I S ^ * [Ji], Philis¬ 

tines ; 14-1 Philistines and, apparently, the 
bulk of Israel that were already witli Saul; Ex 2P 
[‘Bk. of the Covenant’], Ht 15^^ Jer 34®-^^ *a 
Hebrew slave’ is contrasted with one of any other 
nationality. 

(B) Apocrypha .—The word does not occur often, 
but the usage is similar, as far as it goes. i. Used 
by others, Jth 12“ (Holofcrnes, an ‘Assyrian’), 14^® 
(Bagoas, an ‘ Assyrian’).t ii. By Jews in address¬ 
ing others, Jth 10^^ (‘Assyrians’), 2 Mac 7^^ 
(Syrians), iii. With a contrast to others expressed 
or clearly implied, 2 Mac IH^ (Syrians) J 15®^ 
(Syrians), iv. Tlie Prologue of Sir is slmditly 
diflerent, for it is there used distinctly of the 
Hebrew language in contrast to Greek, the dis¬ 
covery of the original of Sir showing that Hebrew, 
not Aramaic, was intended. 

(C) New Testament .—The phenomena here are 
morci difficult. ‘ Hebrews ’ are contrasted with 
‘ Hellenists’ (Ac 60,§ i.e. those Jews who favoured 
Hellenism and practised Greek customs, and 
therefore, either by preference or by residence 
abroad, usually spoke the Greek language. 
Hebrews would therefore be those who more truly 
answered to the old idea of the people, tho more 
conservative members who prided themselves on 
maintaining the old customs, and rejected as far 
as possible the insidious influence of Hellenism 
(2 (Jo 11*^, Ph 3®, though St. Paul was a Jew of 
the Dispersion). In this way it is intelligible how 
‘ Hebrew,’ when used of language, may mean 
either Aramaic (Jn 5* 19^3. n. 20 20^‘^’E/3/)at‘crW, and 
probably Ac 22^ 26^'* rn ^Ef^patdi dicLM/crcp) or 
Hebrew proper (Rev 9“ 16^^’E/3pata-T0.|| In other 
words, the evidence now available tends to show 
that tlie use of ‘ Hebrew ’ does not refer funda¬ 
mentally to the language,1[ but rather to the 
historic position and worth of the nation. It is 
not a linguistic but a national word. Hence 
Josephus** can remark that the Heb. say for ‘ red ’ 
tldcopa (Ant. II. i. 1) and for Pentecost d<rap0d 
(Ant. III. X. 6), i.e. pure Aram. (K^ri^c Nirjsy,).+t 

II. Original Meaning of the word.— 
homines tot sententiw, for a word that coes back to 
such primitive times readily lends itself to miesses 
on the part of those unacrpiainted with Hebrew, 
or acmiainted with it only in its biblical form. 

i. Tiie derivation from Abram (□‘jat<) Xt is of course 
impossible, for n and y do not readily interchange,§§ 
and the loss of the final d would be inexplicable. 
At most, the similarity of sound between the 

• Klostormann and Iludde read * a great multitude' (a"] Dy). 

t Contrast the u»e of * Israel' in Jth, when God’s mercies are 
spoken of, or when there is no thought of members of another 
nation, e.g. IS®”"-. ‘ Jews’ is apparently not found in Jth. 

J Notice the allusion to victories of the Ilohrews of old. 

§ Cf. the o-vvc(,yaiy^ Aifipiaiv at Rome mentioned on one, and 
apparently a second, inscription (see Schiirer, IIJJ* 11 . ii. 248, 
and Berliner, Gesch. d. Juden in Iio7n i. 64. Berliner, referring 
to Derenbourg, thinks Aifipivv here means Bainaritons, but 
surely wrongly). 

II Of. Prologue to Sirach, supra. 

^ As Trenrii, NT Synonyms, J xxxix. 

** Cf. A. Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, 1896. p. 40. 

tt In the time of Eusebius, when the aistinction between 
* Hebrew' and ‘ Hellenist ’ was hardly regarded by a Gentile 
Christian, even Philo can be called a Hebrew by birth (ri 
uvtx<K,(h¥ ’F.iseecTot UN II. iv. 8). For other examples of 
‘KiipotTof, Uebrvsus, being used in the widest national sense, see 
Plut. Sympos. iv. qu. 6. I ; Pausanias, 1. 5, § 6, v, 6, § 2, and 7, 
8 4, vl. 24, 8 8, X. 12, 8 9; Appian, civ. 2.71; Porphyry, vit. J^yth., 
Leipzig, 1816, p. 22 (if the reading is genuine); Toe. Uist. v. 2. 

J X Quid ergo probabilius sit Hebrseos tanquam Heberseos dictoa, 
an tanquam Abrohroos, merito qunritur, Aug.Qtuxit. in Ge 7 i.§ 24; 
cf. Euseb. Preep. Evang. x. 14. 

88 nay is represented by "QH In rooenb Assyrian lexicons, 
but this it because there is no differential sign for either M or y 
at the beginning of a syllable. 


j 
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* Hebrews * * * § * * * * and their most famous ancestor 
may have assisted in limitin;^ the term to them. 

il. Ehcr (i^y Gn 1 Ch ps. ]». 2&) * 

is a mucli more plausible explanation. Assuming 
liim to be a real person, it would be a patronymic, 
used in two forms, {a) Hebrew (n?V), (0) 'Ebcr 
(Gn lO'***) ;t cf. bene Lot (Ps 83“), and b^ne Israel.X 

iii. From "i3y as verb or preposition, designating 
the Hebrews as those who have come across, or wlio 
belong properly to the land across, some well- 
known boundary. Eiiseb. {Prrrp. Evarig. vii. 8, xi. 6) 
prefers to any other a spiritual interpretation, 
that the Hebrews were those wlio had passed over 
from the worsliin of false gods and the pleasures 
of the flesh to the service of the God of all and 
the life of true wisdom and piety. But this is 
homiletical, not scientific. Three natural bound¬ 
aries Iiave been suggested. 

(rt) The Hod Sea. * Why was Moses to say to 
Pharaoh, The Lord God of the Hebreios hath met 
with us? Becau.se they had crossed over the Ked 
Sea ’ {Exod. R. § 3 middle, by a Habbin. conceit). 

{b) The Jordan. So Wellhausen {Isr. u. Jud. 
Gesch. J3. 7| 1894), who thinks it was given to them 
by their neighbours in Western Palestine after 
they had crossed over. He thinks, however, that 
in old usage the term was so extended as to in¬ 
clude the Edomites, with whom the Hebrews were 
originally united. Thus ‘Hebrews’ wouhl mean 
those who dwelt pi:n cf. Gn and often (so 
Stade, Lfhrb. § lb; Kautzsch [doubtfully], Heb. 
Gram. § 2/;). 

(c) Euphrates. (1) In the sense that the Hebrews 
came from the east of Euphrates to the west, i.c. 
when Abraham crossed it from Haran on the way 
to Canaan. So Origen (in Fiehrs Hex. on Gn. 
xiv. 13) repdrrji (LXX) KaXdrai 6 ’A^paAyu, dirb 
TTjs XaX^afwv xwpas diawepdca^ ’^iiaoiroTap.lap, ^Xdcp 
eli rd pitprj tu)p XavavaUov, This was also the refer¬ 
ence of Augustine’s word, transflurinlis {Queest. 
Gen. § 29), and presumably of Aquila’s wepatrTjSt 
which Field thinks was formed by him from 
irtpap rather than Trepdw {irepdrijs) [to definitely 
corre.spond to the Hebrew not n?yn)].§ 

* Hebrew’ Avill thus, according to this derivation, 
be from in the same meaning that it has in 
meeber lanndJuir (I K 14^*), and perhaps in the 
phrase 'ebre ndhdr (Is 7^)11 (so Dillni. on Gn IP*). 

(2) In the sense tliat the Hebrews went from west 
to east, the standpoint of the speaker being, that 
is to say, east of Euphrates. So Hommel in the 
Appendix to his Ancient Hebrew Tradition: illnS’ 
trated by the Monuments^ 1897 (contrast his earlier 
opinion, p. 2o8), after comparing Glaser’s inve.stiga- 
tions of Minnean inscriptions with cuneiform docu¬ 
ments. He supposc.s that Ebir ndri {^Eber han- 
nd’hdr of the Bible, 'Ibr nahardn Minamn) was 
originally the region between Borsippa and Ur, 
i.e. on the west of the lower Euphrates, including 
the adjoining Country of the Sea to the southward. 
This is the region, therefore, indicated in Jos 24* 
as the home of Abralnim and the Western Semitic 
tribes who trace their origin to him. It was 

* Augustine (ace note J} p. Hirt) prefers it In Retract. II. § 16, 
De Civ. xvl. § 3 ; cf. Kijael). Rrevp. Evang. vii. G. 

t Shem is hero called unless with Rail 

(Ilaupt’s OT) is to be considered as an interpolation 

by P. 

t Sayce {Exjm. Tim^^ Mar. 1897, p. 258) .suggests that'A7>er = 
Bab. Kbar, * a priest.' If so, and if ‘ Hebrews' be derived from 
it, the imronoinasia in 1 8 13^ (coinnion text) is due to a faulty 
philology. 

§ Fiirst (7>x. g.v. thinks that ‘ Hebrew’ was limUed to 

the Israelites by 'iber hannuhdr gradually changing into 'eber 

hayyanUn (Jordan). So to Jews n wtpetia. was naturally Eastern 

Palestino (Jos. often, e.g. A nf. xm. ii. 8, cf. wi/w* reS 

Mk 10^ and vtpatUr.t an inhabitant of that province (Jos. RJ 
II. XX. 4). 

H Nisibis in Mesopotamia l.s described as being R -Hf wtpeti^ 
rji arpie Tlyptrt rcrapt^ (Stt'i)h. Byz. g.v. 


‘a(Tos.s the Kiver’ to the Babylonians among 
whom Abraham or his forefathers came, and he 
was called Lbri^ as belonging to that land 'Ebert 
the term travelling witli him and his descendants. 
In this way we can understand that (a) Ebir 7idri 
is used of the country west of Euphrates (and even 
of Palestine in an inscription of c. IKX) B.C.); (/9) 
the biblical Ebcr han-nCthdr in, perhaps, all otlier 
places than 1 K 14^® means the same: (7) 'Ebcr in 
Nil 24*^ need not mean cither tlie Hebrews (so most 
commentators) or those n()n-As.syrian peoples "who 
lived east of bhiphrates (l)illm.), but a district in 
the north-west of Arabia.* 

Upon the evidence before us tliis explanation 
appears to some the most satisfactory.! [See, how¬ 
ever, Margoliouth’s criticism of Hommel in Expos. 
Times t Aug. 1897, p. 600^. Even Sayce {EliII 
p. 8), after mentioning Hommcl’s theory, says, ‘ Tlie 
origin and first use of the name (Hebrew) are still 
a matter of doubt’]. But we should like further 
evidence of the use of such a word as *Ibri in the 
inscriptions. Have we this ? 

III. Evidence of the Monuments and In- 
RCRIPTlON.s. —Have we any mention in these of 
the Hebrews byname? Two identifications have 
been pro[)osed. 

i. 'Apri or 'Epri of the Egyptian monuments has 
been said to bo merely an Egyptian transliteration 
of Tbri. Thi.s identification has been almost given 
up, but Hommel {loc. cit. p. 259) is di.sposed to 
regard it not unfavourably, comparing for the 
change of labial the Egyptian hnrp taken from 
the Canaanite hereby ‘sword,’ and noiriting out 
that, altliougli 800 'Epriu (Egypt, plur, of 'Epri) 
drawn from the foreign residents of 'An in the 
east of Goshen were employed under Ramses IV. 
Ipng after the Exodus, jet it is possible that 
some of the Israelites remained bebinu and mingled 
with otlier foreigners. But the identification is, 
to say the least, very i)recarious. 

ii. The Khabiri, or Abiri (for ARS3Tiologists 
transliterate the M'ord in both M'a3\s) of the Tel 
cl-Amarna tablets. They are described in the 
letters of tlie king of Jerusalem to his suzerain, 
the Pharaoh, c. 1400 n.C. (Hommel), as attacking 
districts and toMUS in what we now know as the 
Negeb, tlie Maritime Plain, and Judah, and,perhaps, 
as even laying siege to Jerusalem itself. The king 
urgently applies for 1 einforcemoiits, saying, ‘ If 
troops can be sent before the end of tlie year, then 
the territory of my lord the king may yet he 
retained; but if no troops arrive it will assuredly 
be lo.st.’ The difi'ereuce in the form of the word 
{Khabiri or Abiri and 'Jbri) matters little, for ‘ the 

* So also the Asshur of this verso raa}’ represent the Min wan 
A’lilihr, wliirh seems to be a district to tlu) S.E. of Cazji. It 
would then jii)i)ear to he an earlier form of Shur (Gn 20i). It 
should also bo noticed that this wide use of 'Eber explains liow 
among the bifnf 'Eber are found both a western branch in 
8. Aral>ia of Joktan and other tribes (Gn 1026-30) m)^ as well as 
an eastern branch round the lower Euphrates in Peleg, the 
direct ancestor of Nahor and Al)raham, with subdivisions arising 
in Isaac and Lshinael. * Hebrews’ is not, apjiarcntlv, so used. 
We may suppose that, even if present in the original aocuments, 
the Hebrew editors and copj ists jireferred some less ambiguous 
term. 

t Akin to this explanation is tlmt which derives ’Hebrews’ 
from the Arabic 'eber in the sense of a * tract along the banks of 
a river (as the place for i)assing over), and Uox^v, that of 
the Euphrates, the whole tnvot of land stretching from the east 
bank of the Euphrates to the Tigris, and /rotn the west bank to 
the Arabian Desert {berrtjet e.l-'arah), from which, according to 
the Turkish KfunGs and Lex. Gcographicum, ii. 232, 233, is 
ilorivcd 'Ibri or 'Jbrdni, the name of the Jewish people, as 
having come from the land stretching from the bank of the 
Euphrates to the Tigris’ (Delitzscli on Is 72*^). W. H. Smith 
{Ene. Rrit.9 s.v. ’Hebrews') mentions this conjecture, which 
makes Hebrews to be ‘dwellers in a land of rivers,’ adding, 
‘this poos well with I’eleg fwatercourse), as in Arabia wc have 
the district Falag, son.amea bec.an8e it is furrowed by waters’ 
(Sprengcr, Oeogr. Arab. p. 234). In Doughty (Arabia Deserta. 
il. 88) FAlaJ is rendered ‘the splitting of the mountain ’; but the 
two derivations are not contradictory if, as it seems, FtllaJ Is • 
mountainous district with many torrents. 
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Canaanite’Ayin, with which guttural the word 'Ibri 
commences, is elsewhere in the texts represented 
by the cuneiform Khy and there are analogous 
instances of the abbreviation of an earlier form 
like'Abiri into a Later form such asTbri/* But 
the identification is at present (^uite uncertain: 
(a) the king appears to be describing an attack 
from the west side of Jordan, whereas the Hebrews 
came from the east side; (6) the names of persons 
do not agree with those mentioned in Joshua; 
(c) the date is much earlier than that which is now 
usually given to the Exodus, 1322 (Lepsius), or 
even 1200 (Petrie). But (n) the tirst difficulty may 
be fairly met by saying that the letters do not 
necessitate an attack from the west only, that the 
OT account is very brief, the conquest of even 
southern Palestine possibly extending over many 
years, and that much of the south-west countiy 
may have been taken before the king of Jerusalem 
felt in much danger.t {h) The second difficulty is 
not conclusive, as persons appear to have been 
known under dilFerent names. (c) The third 
depends wholly on tlie accuracy of the date given 
to the Exodus. If this is accepted, the Khabiri 
can be identical with the Hebrews only by some of 
the Hebrew's having returned to Palestine before the 
Exodus; but though tliis may be consistent witli 
raids having been made, or small detachments 
having separated themselves, the letters imply the 
approach of a largo body. Hence, either Klmhiri 
has a purely accidental resemblance to 'Ibri,t or 
the date of the Exodus must be placed much 
earlier. § VVe cannot as yet say which is right. 

Hebrewess, Hebrew Woman (nnny), Jer 34^ 
Dt 15'^ in contrast to slaves of other nationalities. 
Ex 1^* 2’ [E], in contrast to Egyptians. 

A. Lukyn Williams. 
HEBREW LANGUAGE.-Seo Language. 


HEBREWESS.— See Herrew. 


HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO.— 

i. Aim and Central Idea, 

ii. Mfthod. 

(1) Christ and Prophrte. 

(2) Christ and Angels. 

(3) Christ and Moses, 

(4) Christ and Aaron. 

(5) Christ and Melchizedck. 

lU. Theological Import. 

(1) Cnristology—<a) Incarnation ; (b) Earthly 

Life of Jesus ; (c) State of Humiliation ; (d) 
Christ's Priesthood, («) the Mclehizodek 
Type, 03) the Aaronic Type; (r) Theory of 
Redemption; (J) Christas Priesthood in 
Heaven ; (p) Salvation. 

(2) Fatherhood of God. 

Ir. Relation to Philo. 

V. Relation to St. Paul. 

vi. Was the Author Jew or Gentile T 

vii. Jew or Gentile Readers ? 

viil. Location of First Readers. 

lx. Date. 

X. Author. 

Literature. 

i. Aim and Central Idea.— This Epistle is 
one of the most important writings in the NT. 
It contains a distinct type of Christian thought, 
and in that respect may be classed with the 
Synoptic Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
Gospel of John, which also contain, each, a dis¬ 
tinctive conception of the good that came to 
the world through Jesus Christ. It is in aim 

* Homniel, loe. dt. pp. 156, 231. 

t Or may there have been a temporary and partial attack 
from the south early in the wanderings, such as Nu 21^*3 perhaps 
Indicates Y Jg li»-ai may possibly refer to the same time. 

t So Horamel, who identities the Khabiri with those after 
whom Hebron was called (Jg DO). Ho thinks it is properly 
identical with Khebor in Gii 4617, and represents part of the 
tribe of Asher who came into Palestine before the other 
Hebrews {Utc. dt. p. 236). 

S Professor Orr (KxpoBitor, March 1897) argues strenuously 
for the first years of Amenhotep n., b.o. 1449-1423. 


and method an apologetic writing, intended to 
I help certain Christians, who had no true insight 
into the nature and worth of tlie Christian re¬ 
ligion, to reach a better understanding of ita 
excellence, and so to fortify them against tempta¬ 
tions to apostasy. But tne apologetic argument 
rests on a very definite theological position. 
The author has a very clear idea of the nature, 
and a very high estimate of the value, of Cliris- 
tianity. He attaches to it the value of the perfect 
and therefore tlio final religion, and he assigns 
it this value because he regards it as the religion 
of free, unrestricted access to God. This is the 
central dogmatic thought of the Epistle, as in¬ 
dicated in 7^^ where Christianity is by implica¬ 
tion set forth as tlie religion of the better hope 
through which we draw niah unto God. No re¬ 
ligion, in tlie writer’s juagment, can be satis¬ 
factory which does not establish intimate rel/itions 
between God and man. Herein, for him, lies the 
great inferiority of Leviticalism in comparison with 
Christianity. He conceives of Leviticalism as a 
religion which kept men at an awful distance, 
and the veil between the holy and the most holy 
place is in his view the symbol of that radical 
defect. It is self-evident to him that a religioii.s 
system which shuts God up in a dark inaccessible 
shrine cannot be the perfect form of religion. It 
must eventually gdve way to a better. Christianity 
is that better religion. It knows of no veil, and 
no inaccessible holy place. Christ is not only a 
High Priest, but a forerunner, Trpbdpopos: where 
He goes, though it bo into the very presence of 
God, all believers in Him may follow. 

ii. Method. —This is the radical contrast between 
Christianity and Leviticalism. This central con¬ 
trast, however, is suggestive of many others, and 
the method adopted by the writer in the prose¬ 
cution of his apologetic aim is to exhibit in detail 
the points in which the religion of the NT is 
superior to that described in the books of Moses. 
His idea of Christianity is that it is the best 
possible religion ; but what ho sets himself to prove 
is that it is better than the Levitical religion. It 
is not difficult, however, to read between Uie lines, 
and to see behind tlie apologetic better the dog¬ 
matic best. 

The comparison of the two religions runs through 
the whole theoretic part of the Epistle from P to 
10^®. It begins at the circumference and ends at 
the centre. The central truth is the priestly 
pcrfonnanco of Christ by which we are Drought 
into filial relations with God. But the compari¬ 
son begins with the agents of revelation, and pro¬ 
ceeds from that starting-point to compare the 
agents of redemption. Under each of these two 
categories two sets of agents are ascribed to the 
old religion: prophets and angels under the head 
of revelation, and Moses and Aaron under the 
head of redemption. Thus there are four separate 
comparisons to be made—(1) between Christ and 
proi^ets, (2) between Christ and angels, (3) be¬ 
tween Christ and Moses, (4) between Clirist and 
Aaron. The first is made in the second in 
the thitd in 3^*®, and the fourth in 8^-9*®. 

(1) Christ and Prophets.^Tho contrast is least 
emphatic in reference to the prophets, as they might 
be looked on as belonging in spirit to tne new 
dispensation rather than to the old Levitical one. 
But there is a latent antithesis here also, traceable 
in the words carefully selected to describe pro¬ 
phetic revelation,—iroXup-epcos, iroXuTp6irius. Tnese 
adverbs convey the idea that the ancient revelation 
was fragmentary (^in many parts) and tropical (in 
many modes); and it is implied, though not ex¬ 
pressly stated, that the revelation made by Christ 
was free from both defects — complete and real, 
and therefore final. All this is in effect said by 
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the phrase vly, used to describe the agent of the 1 
Christian revelation. In the end of the days God 
spake to men by one having the standing of a son. | 
A son knows all that is in a ¥ ather’s mind ; when 
He has spoken there is nothing more to he said. 

(2) Christ and A nffds.—We are apt to think that 
the second coinparison, tliat between Christ and 
angels, might have been dispensed with. But the 
author was writing for the benefit of Jews (this, 
in the meantime, may be assumed ; it is the im¬ 
pression one naturally first takes from the book), 
and angels held a prominent place in contemporary 
Jewish religious tnought. To them was assigned 
the function of executors of God’s will in the 
natural world, and also that of intermediaries 
between J" and Israel in the lawgiving. The 
law was a word spoken by angels (2^, cf. Ac 7®^ 
Gal 3'®). Therefore, whatever the writer’s own 
thoughts might be as to the jiosition of angels in 
the universe and in the history of revelation, he 
was under tlie necessity of deferring to current 
opinion and speaking ox them as rivals to Christ. 
Therefore his second thesis is : Christ better than 
angels, his proof consisting of a mosaic of OT 
texts which bring out a threefold contrast: Christ 
to angels as son to servants, ns king to subjects, 
as creator to creatures. The conclusion is that 
the essential function of angels is to serve. They 
are ministering spirits — all of them, even the 
highest archangel — to God, to Christ, even to 
Christians —*sont forth for service to those who 
are about to inherit salvation ’ (P^). 

(3) Christ and Moses. —For Moses the writer had 
a much deeper respect than for angels, whose rdlo 
he probably conceived to bo greatly inflated in 
Jewish theology. Moses was a great historic 
reality, whoso functions in behalf of Israel at the 
creative epoch of her history he was not tempted 
to disparage. But even Moses occupied a place 
of subordination compared to Jesus, and he does 
not hesitate to jioint tiie fact out, contriving, how¬ 
ever, to do so in a manner that could not wouml 
Jewish susceptibilities. He knows how to praise 
Moses while yet giving him the second jdace. 
Faithful in all God’s house, on God’s own testi¬ 
mony, yet faithful only as a servant. But Christ 
was faithful as a son. 

(4) Christ and Aaron. —While the comparison be¬ 
tween Christ and Moses is despatch eel in a few 
sentences, that between Christ and Aaron runs 
through two chapters. This is not due to the 
writer having a higher esteem for Aaron than 
for Moses. The reverse was the fact. While for 
his mind Moses was probably one of the world’s 
peatest men, and the Exodus one of the great 
heroic achievements of human history, the char¬ 
acter and functions of the first hi^h priest of Israel 
seem to have inspired him witli only moderate 
respect. All that elaborate ritual on the great 
Day of Atonement, in which the high priest played 
the principal part, seemed to him much ado about 
nothing. For the blood of bulls and of ^oats could 
not take away sin. How jioor that Levitical sacri¬ 
ficial system coTiipared with the one sacrifice of 
Christ, who by an eternal sjurit oflbred Himself 
to God ! But why, then, make the comparison, 
and at such length ? Because he is writing for 
people who think Aaron a very august figure, and 
iiis sacerdotal service one of very great import¬ 
ance ; and because his apologetic method requires 
him to use Aaron as a t3U)0 whereby to convey 
to ill-instructed Hebrew Christians some rudi¬ 
mentary ideas as to the nature of Christ’s sacer¬ 
dotal functions. 

(6) Christ and Mflchizedek.—Ona other OT per¬ 
sonage is brought upon the stage in the course of 
the argument— Mclehizedek. He is introduced, 
however, not for the purpose of contrast, but to aid 


in the embodiment of the writer’s lofty conception 
of Christ’s priestly function. His thesis here is 
not, Christ greater than Melchizedok, but, Christ 
like Melchizedek. His use of this historic figure 
also serves an apologetic purpose, but in a different 
way. He had a difficulty to meet iri connexion 
with the doctrine that Christ was a priest. Jesus 
did not belong to the tribe of Levi. That was 
an insurmountable obstacle to the recopiition of 
Him as a priest for law-ridden minds. How, then, 
does the writer deal with it ? In efTect thus: ‘ I 
know quite well that Jesus could not be a priest 
on earth, i.e. one of the only class of priests you 
Jews are acquainted with, because He did not 
belong to the tribe whence the priests are taken. 
But the Heb. oracles know of another priesthood 
besides the Levitical, whereof they make honourable 
mention—that of Melchizedek,'priest of the Most 
High God. It was a more ancient priesthood 
than that of Aaron. Do jmu reply : yes, ancient 
enough, but rude, suitable only for primitive times, 
and, of course, superseded by a remilarly estab¬ 
lished sacerdotal class, like that of Aaron and his 
family? 1 say, not so, for in a psalm later than 
the institution of the Levitical priesthood, and 
recognized by you all as Messianic, the Melchize- 
(Tek priesthood is referred to as if it were the 
ideally perfect type. “A priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedek.” The Christ is to be a priest 
after this ideal type. And He is appointed by an 
oath of God which implies that it is an appoint¬ 
ment of unique importance. And God declares 
that He will not refjent of the appointment, which 
teaches by implication that (xocf has repented of 
another kind of priesthood, and that it will pas'i 
away, and that the new priesthood will be of sucli 
excellence that it will never need to jiass away.’ 
We have here an apologetic use of the ancient 
priesthood of the king of Salem, analogous to that 
made by the Apostle Vaul of the promise given to 
Abraham long before the era of the lawgiving. 

iii. Theological Import. — This rapid sketch 
may suffice to give some idea of the drift of this 
Epistle on its apologetic side. But our main 
concern is with its positive theological significance, 
to which we now turn. 

It is important for a true appreciation of the 
theological ideas of the Epistle to keep steadily 
before us its central conception of Christianity as 
the perfect and final religion, both perfect and final 
becau.se it brings men really nigh to God. All re- 
ligion.s aim at this, Leviticalism included. Never- 
thele.ss, it had a veil dividing the tabernacle into 
two compartments, and a most holy place into 
which no man might go save the higii priest, and 
he only once a year, and then only witli due pre¬ 
cautions. Christianity is the one religion that lias 
reully solved the problem. In the language of the 
Epistle it perfects the worshipper as pertaining 
to the conscience (9'*^), or purges Ids conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God. It 
really takes aM^ay sin (10^), so that believers in 
Jesus can draw near with true heart and full assur¬ 
ance of faith to the very presence of God (10^^). 
There can never be any reason for superseding 
such a religion. Therefore Christianity is eternal. 
The .epithet ‘ eternal ’ is applied many times to 
the Christian religion and all that belongs to it. 
We read of an ‘eternal salvation* (6®), an ‘eternal 
redemption * (9^®), an ‘ eternal spirit * (9^^), an ‘ eter¬ 
nal inheritance’ (9^®), and an ‘eternal covenant* 
(13^). It is clear from such iteration that the 
thought of the perennial, because perfect, absolute 
character of Christianity is not incidental and sub¬ 
ordinate, but fundamental in the author’s system. 
It dominates his mind and affects his manner of 
viewing everything belonging to the Christian 
faith. As it is absolute, perfect, the ideal realized. 
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80 are all the personalities and functions connected 
witli it. The Christian revelation is the ideal 
realized in tliat department. It is God’s final, 
because full, complete word to men, to which 
nothing needs to be added. The Person by whom 
God spoke tliat last word is perfect in llimself, 
and in llis functions as Revealer and Redeemer. 
His sacrifice is perfect, and possesses eternal validity 
and value. 

(1) CiililSTOLOOy,—This general statement pre¬ 
pares us to find in the Epistle a very exalted con¬ 
ception of Christ. The first thought about Him to 
which we are introduced, in the very first sentence, 
is that He stands to God in the relation of Son {iv 
vl^). It is observable that, in all the four com- 

S arisons already referred to, the superiority of 
esus Christ is made to rest on the foundation 
of i/t.9 Sonship. That is why He is greater than 
the prophets as the agent of revelation. The Son- 
ship of itself guarantees a perfect, therefore final, 
revelation. The reason is that Sonshi]) involves 
likeness and intimacy. To know the Son is to 
know the Father, and the Son knows all that is 
in the Father’s mind. In like manner the superi¬ 
ority of Christ to angels is made to rest on His 
Sonship. The Son is begotten; angels, with all 
other creatures, are made; the Son as tlio heir of 
His Father is destined to sit on a throne and be 
an object of homage to the universe, angels not 
excepted. Therefore His word, as the Revealer, 
claims more attention than that spoken by angels, 
with whatever solemn accompaniments, on Sinai. 
So also Sonship raises Christ above Moses, however 
great lus character, and however epoch-making his 
function as the Leader of the Exodus and the 
organizer of a horde of slaves into a nation, hloses 
was the greatest in God’s house, yet only greatest 
among servants; Christ is not only greater, but 
belongs to another category, that of Son. Finally, 
Sonship is the ground of Christ’s incomparable 
superiority to Aaron. Aaron, thougli an import¬ 
ant personage within the lievitical system, was 
after all but a sacerdotal drudge, ever performing 
ceremonies which had no real value: ‘daily minis¬ 
tering and offering ofteniime the same sacrifices 
which can never take aAvay sin’ (10“). But our 
great High Priest is Jesus the Son of God (4^*), 
who, as a Sou, leanied obedience through suffering 
(5*), and who after His Passion, voluntarily en¬ 
dured, was, as the Sou, ‘ consecrated for evermore ’ 
(7“). 

These contrasts compel a lofty conception of 
Christ’s Person as the Son of God. Sonship taken 
in a diluted sense will not bear the argumentative 
stress laid on it. Sonship must be taken in a 
unique sense, not in a sense common to Christ 
witn men and angels, or even in a sense applicable 
only to the great epoch-making characters of his¬ 
tory, the heroes of the human race. Why should 
Sonship make Christ greater than the propliets 
as agents of revelation, unless it be or such a 
character as to involve absolute likeness of nature 
and perfectly intimate fellowship?- We know 
what the author of the Fourtli Gospel means 
when lie says, ‘ No man hath seen God at any 
time: the only-begotten Son who is in the Ixisom 
of the Father, he hath declared him.’ The author 
of our Epistle must mean something similar when 
he makes Sonship the ground of Christ’s ability 
to speak the final satisfying word of God to men. 
And he shows that he does, and that ho desires 
his readers to put the greatest fulness of meaning 
into the expression iv vly by the comment ho 
immediately goes on to make, wherein he gives, 
at the outset, a statement of his Christological 
position. In this statement he represents the Son 
as made by God the heir of all things, an attribute 
arising naturally out of the relation of Sonship, 


especially as the Son is the first-begotten ( 7 rpwT 6 - 
TOKost P). Further, the Heir of all is represented 
as the Maker of all—by Him God made the ages 
(joiti alQva^) or worlds. This implies pre-existence, 
or rather, seeing no reference has yet been made 
to an earthly state, ancient existence. It takes 
us back to the ‘beginning’ spoken of in Gn H 
and in Jn 1 ^, to the primitive era of world-making. 
It gives to the Son the position assigned to the 
Logo.s in the system of Philo, that of God’s agent 
in the universe, tlie statement being sunplementcd 
and completed by the added clause in 1 ^ : ‘ bearing 
all things by the word of his power.* The Son 
thus appears acting for God in the creation and 
preservation of the world. To all intents and 
purposes this means that the Son is a Divine 
Being, the active Deity of the universe. The 
presumption is that He is an Eternal Being, a 
parte ante as He is a parte post, a Son from eternity 
as well as for evermore ( 7 '^), though the function 
of world-making implies strictly only antecedence 
to the things made.* 

The eternal being of the Son is more clearly 
implied in the phrase following, wherein the Son 
is called the radiance of the glory and the exact 
image of the essence of God {diraijyaa-^ia rrjs 
leal rijf viroa-rdaews avrou). There might 

be a time vhen God was without a world, but 
there never was a time when God was without 
glory. It is the nature of that glory to manifest 
itself ; like the sun it must shine, and the shining 
is eternal as the glory. The Son of God is the 
shining of His glory, and therefore eternal as the 
glory. Probably, however, the aim of the writer 
in using these remarkable expressions is not so 
much to declare the eternal Being of the Son, 
as to indicate His supreme qualification for the 
function of fully revealing God. Who so fit to 
make God known as one who is related to Him 
as the sun's rays to the sun, and who resembles 
Him as the imaj^jc impressed on wax resembles the 
seal ? His word will oe as the bright light of day, 
than which nothing can be brighter, and He may 
say of Himself, ‘ He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.* The precise theological significance f 
of these phrases cannot easily be determined; or f 
rather, one should .say, it is doubtful if they > 
possess any such significance. They do not ab¬ 
solutely exclude Sabellianism or Arianism. The 
Sabellians laid stress on the term dwadyaaixa, as 
suggesting the idea of a model manifestation 
rather than of a distinct personality. Tlie Allans, 
on the other hand, emphasized the term xa/jaxr^/), 
as implying a position of subordination and de¬ 
pendence for the Son in relation to the Father. 
The orthodox, on their side, maintained that, by 
the combination of the two, both errors were 
excluded — the former phrase implying identity 
of nature, so excluding Arianism; the latter im¬ 
plying independent personality, so excluding 
oabellianism. 

The final clause of the Christological statement 
represents the Son as taking His seat ‘on the 
right hand of the Maiesty on high.* It is the 
place which befits one whose position and functions 
in the universe are such as previously de.scribed. 
The dignity answers to His nature as the Son, and 
to His vocation as the maker and sustainer of 
worlds. The language is grand and solemn, and 
is intended to convey the impression that the 
Son’s place is the highe.st possible beside that of 
God, It may indeed bo said that to place the Son 
beside God is not to make Him God.t Formally 
the distinction may be valid, but it cannot prevent 
the inference to Deity being drawn. He who 

* Min^goz, La Thiologie de L'ttpUre axtx Uibreux^ finds In 
the Epistle only an Arlan Christology, vide ch. 1. on Le Chriit, 

t So, in effect, M^n^oe, p. 67. 
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Bittcth at the right hand of God is God for all who 
believe in His exaltation. This exaltation, thouLdi 
only what corresponds to the nature of tlie 
exalted One, is a new event in His history. It 
takes place after He lias performed a signal 
service for men, referred to in the w'ords ‘ when ho 
had purged our sins.’ It is from tliis phrase 
only, so far as the person is concerned, that we 
learn that the ‘ Son ’ ever had a place in the 
history of this earth. He might have done all 
that IS ascribe<l to Him, even spoken the final 
word of God, without being man. His word, like 
the law, might be that of an angel, spoken from 
heaven. But purging sin is a sacerdotal act, a 
function now'liere ascribed to angels, but only to 
men. That the purification was performed by one 
in the likeness of men w'ould be very evident if 
the w^ords ‘ by himself ’ (Si* iavroD) were part of the 
text. Blit that great thought, unfamiliar to the 
first readers though commonplace to us, would 
not be introduced by so skilful a writer till it had 
been carefully prejiared for. The ‘Son,’ then, 
was man when He performed for us men a priest’s 
nart, how, remains to be seen, and it was after Ho 
iiad done this that He took His place at the right 
hand of Divine Majesty. 

(a) Incarnation .—The ‘ Son ’ became man. This 
momentous event is alluded to in various places 
and in diverse forms of language; now' in terms 
borrow'cd from the Psalter as being made a little 
lower than the angels (2”), now as becoming par¬ 
taker of blood and flesh (2’"*), and at another time 
by the very general expression * in the days of 
his flesh’ (5'). Under wdiat jirecise conditions the 
Son entered humanity, w'heMier, by ordi¬ 

nary generation or otlierwise, is nowhere in¬ 
dicated. The term * children ’ applied to men in 
2'S and the expression ‘ likewise ’ (TrapairXrjalujs) 
applied to the Son’s bccomiiif^ a participant in 
human nature, may justify the inference that the 
author conceives of Ilim as being born, and pass- 
ing from childhood to manhood. This would 
scarcely be W'ortli remarking, w'ere it not that in 
the prologue of the Fourth Gospel these details are 
left doubtful. There the Logos simply becomes 
flesh, and dw’ells for a season among men. 

(i) Earthly Life of Jesns. —What knowledge our 
author had of the earthly history of the Son, 
whether, c.y., he w'as acquainted with the evan¬ 
gelic tradition as embodied, say, in the Gospel of 
St. Mark, docs not clearly appear. Ho certainly 
knew more than, after a cursory perusal of the 
Epistle, w'e might think. He knew of the tempta¬ 
tions of Jesus (2^** 4^®), of the scope that His 
earthly experience afforded for the exercise of 
faith (122), Qf agony in the garden (5’), of the 
opposition He endured at the hands of evil, 
or ignorant, prejudiced men (12®), of His gentle 
bearing towards the erring (S^), of His work as a 
preacher of the good tidings (2‘’), of His being 
surrounded by a band of companions who after¬ 
wards became a source of valuable and trustworthy 
information concerning the words of the Master 
(2*). Of course, one \viio knew so much had the 
means of knowing more. In his description of the 
agony he seems to indicate knowleage of par¬ 
ticulars not rei»ortcd in the Gospels, when he repre¬ 
sents Jesus as offering up jirayers ‘with strong 
crying and tears,’, though it has been suggested 
that he borrowed this part of the picture from 
Ps 22^^- 

(c) The State of IluviUiation. —Be this as it may, 
one thing is certain, the writer has a magnih- 
cent conception of the moral significance of the 
earthly life of the Son as a w hole ; of tlie historic 
career of Him whose human name ‘Jesus’he for 

•So von Soden fn Theolotjische Abhandlnngen, Carl von 
Wein&cker gewidmet, p. 119. 


the first time introduces in 2^. He perceives 
clearly the pathos of that life, the humiliation and 
the gloi*y in the humiliation. It may be, as has 
been said, that it is the exalted Jesus ho has con¬ 
stantly in his eye, but ho never forgets that the 
exalted One passed heroically through a severe 
curriculum oi temptation and suffering, which 
awakens in his mind, as he contemplates it, 
a<lniiratiou and love. There is no trace in his 
I)ages of the tendency, very perceptible in the 
Gospel of St. Luke, to tone down those elements in 
Christ’s experience which might be thought out 
of keeping with the image of the exalted Lord as 
it presented itself to the eye of faith. [Compare 
St. Luke’s report of the agony in the garden 
(leaving out the unauthcntic verses, 22'*®* **) with 
the brief but strong stateiiieiit on the same subject 
in this Epistle]. He was not without temptation 
to follow this policy, arising out of the state of 
feeling prevailing in tlie community of believers 
for w'hose benefit he wrote. Their conceptions of 
the Christian religion seem to have been crude, 
ignorant, and superficial all along the line. They 
did not yet understand even the first principles of 
Christian belief (5^®). The best clue to the nature 
of their deficiencies in Christian knowledge is to 
note the things emphasized and reiterated by their 
instructor. One oi tliese things is the humiliation 
of Christ. That, therefore, w'as one of tlieir 
stumbling-blocks. If the Son was so great as you 
say, how could He be tempted, and suffer death, 
and death in such an ignominious form ? 8uch 
was one of their perplexities. One waiting to a 
community in this state of mind was tempted to 
throw a veil over the indignities of the Saviour’s 
life; to pass over in silence this, to understate 
that. Bub there is neither silence nor under¬ 
statement. ‘In all points tempted like as we are’ 
(4*®); ‘prayers and sujiplications, with strong crying 
and tears ’ (5’); ‘ though he were a Son, yet learned 
he obedience by the things which he suffered’ 
(5*); * endured the cross, despising the shame ’ (122). 
‘endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself ’ (12®). This depicting in <lark colours of 
the tragic humiliating side of Clirist’s earthly 
experience means much. It means, for one thing, 
that the writer sees in that aspect nothing to hide 
or be ashamed of; rather something to rejoice in 
and to be thankful for. He beholds glory in the 
humiliation, honour in the shame, contemnorary 
honour, not merely honour following and com¬ 
pensating, in a state of exaltation. It means, 
further, that he does not despair of getting his 
readers to see this also. At least he is determined 
to try, because he knows that, until they see it, 
their faith is unintelligent, and their Christian 
standing very insecure. 

Its Rationale. —The main contribution towards 
this object is to be found in ch. 2'^’^®. The leading 
purpose of this very important section, crammed 
full with deep weighty thoughts, is to set forth 
the rationale of the earthly humiliation of Christ. 
And the drift of it is : a glory in the humiliation. 
On this theme three possible positions may be 
taken up — (1) the glory of the Son and the 
humiliation of Jesus incompatible, the position of 
unbelief; (2) the humiliation a temporary veiling 
of the glory compensated for by subsequent re¬ 
sumption of glory, the common position of average 
Christian belief; (3) the humiliation itself glorious 
when seen in the light of its aim and result, the 

i iosition of enlightened faith. The writer of our 
Epistle occupies this highest position, his readers 
not being far from tlie lowest. lie holds the 
humiliation itself to be glorious, and worthy of 
God the first cause and last end of all, jirofitablo to 
Christ Himself, and full of benefit to us. It be- 
came God, he teaches, to subject His Son Jesus to 
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suffering (2^®). It profited Jesus by perfecting 
Him for liis office as Captain of Salvation, de¬ 
veloping in His character the virtues of patience 
and sympathy, which are necessary to efficient 
captaincy (2^®- It is beneficial’ to us, for we 

have in Jesus one of whose interest we can be 
assured, and to whom we can always come with 
confidence that lie will grant us seasonable 
succour (4^®). Such, in brief, is our author’s 
splendid theodicy, his demonstration of the moral 
fitness of Christ’s tragic experience. In the light 
of it we can have no doubt as to what he means 
when in ch. 2^ he speaks of Jesus as ‘crowned 
with glory and lionour, that lie, l>y tlie grace of 
God, should taste death for every man.’ Ho means 
just wliat he plainly says, that Go<i showed His 
lavour to His Son in apjiointing Him to an office 
in connexion with which He should have to taste 
death for men, and that, in the very act of tasting 
deatli as Ca[)tain of Salvation, the Son was 
crowTicd with glory and honour. These things 
are true ; they are also rdevant to the situation. 
No one has really mastered the problem presented 
in the antinomy betAveen glory and humiliation 
till he has got insight into their truth, and 
thorough maateiy was what the writer possessed 
and aimed at for his readers. Tliere is no difli- 
culty in understanding his Avords. The difficulty 
felt by most interpreters arises from their un¬ 
willingness to credit him Avith clear insight into 
the moral order of the Avorld. Such insight they 
appear to think beyond the reach of any Avriter in 
the first Christian century, even though inspired. 

(d) Christ's Friesthood. —Passiii" from the subject 
of Christ’s person to His priestiv function, the 
subject in ay be introduced Avith tlio remark tliat 
the Avriter takes advantage of any means that 
offers itself of making intelligible to his readers 
the suflering experience of Christ. He is glad to 
be able to sIioav them/rom any 'point of view that 
it behoved Jesus to die. Sonietimes fiis lines of 
tiiouglit are remote enough from any recognized 
theories of atonement, as Avhen he bases the thesis 
that Jesus had to die once only on the analogy of 
general human experience The reason 

Avhich he assigns in the same context for Christ’s 
dying once^ viz. that a testator must die before his 
A\ ill can come into effect, is also peculiar, inasmuch, 
as it is enough that a testator die anyhoAv, it is 
nowise necessary that liis death should bo of a 
sacrificial character. One Avonders at the intro¬ 
duction of so elementary and inferior a vieAv close 
upon the grand conception contained in U’"*; and 
all the more Avhen it is observed that in order to 
get a cliance of introducing it he has to take 
advantage of the double meaning of diaOhuVt as 
signifying at once an alliance or covenant and a 
testament. In the case of a covenant there is no 
necessity for the death of either j*arty, therefore 
after the A\'ord has been used in the sense of a 
covenant in 9^® it is employed in the other sense 
Avithout any apology. The reason for this must 
be found in tlie ignorance of tlie first readers. 
They had, it must be supposed, no understanding 
of the rationale of Christ’s death from any point 
of Anew, and therefore their instructor felt that it 
Avas a point gained if he could assign any reason 
for that deatli level to their understanding. It is 
essentia l to oiir understanding of the Epistle that 
tills oOgnorance in the first readers be con- 
^antly borne in mind. If come, to it, as ,^ome 
mterpreters do, Avith the assumj)tion that the 
A^Hible doctrine of the atonement Avas familiar to 
the persons addressed, and that in all that the Avriter 
says on tlie subject of Christ’s priestly Av^ork he is 
simply repeating., comnipnplaces, we incapacitate 
ourselves for attaining any true insight into its 
mean ing. The truth is, he is writing to persona 


Avho do not knoAV the alphabet of the subject, and 
the problem for him is to get into their dull minds 
by any means the idea : Jesus, though the Christ, 
the Son of God, must die. For this purpose several 
lines of thought are pressed into the service : Jesus 
must die, as all men die, oiice ; He must die, as 
a testator dies before liis heirs enter into posses¬ 
sion of his inheritance; He must die for Ins OAvn 
advantage as the Captain of Salvation, because He 
could not bo a good fit captain unless He were 
perfected by suffering; He must die as a priest, 
not indeed as a priest after the typo of Aaron, 
Avlio ofiered animals as sacrificial victims, but as a 
priest of a higher order, that of Mclehizedek* 

(a) The Melchizedek Type. —The excursus about 
Melchizedck in ch. 7 is of essential importance 
to the author’s doctrine of Christ’s priesthood. It 
Avere an entire mistake to regard it as a discussion 
on a curious topic in theology on which the writer 
happened to have some pet ideas. In that case 
the complaint he makes of the dulness of those to 
Avhom he writes is altogether unjustifiable. A 
nian may be a good Christian, and yet remain 
iraorant, or even incapable of understanding an 
cubstruse theologoumenon on the Melchizedek 
priesthood. The question at issue is really the 
fundamental one : Avas Christ in any sense a priest ? 
The writer’s conviction is that the priesthood of 
Christ is not understood in its reality and Avorth, 
unless it be seen to bo of the Melcliizcdek type. 

In ch. 5*^ the author indicates the programme of 
his discussion on the priesthood of Christ in these 
words: an High Prksty after the order of MeT 
chizedek. His plan is to employ two types of 
priesthood to indicate its nature—the ortler of 
Aaron, and the order of Melchizedek. His pur¬ 
pose is not, as some have imagined, to teach that 
Christ occupied in succession two priestly offices, 
one like that of Aaron, another like that of Mel- 
chizedek, the former on earth, the latter in heaven. 
His intention is rather to utilize the Aaronic 
priesthood to set forth the nature of Christ’s 
)riestly functions, and the Melchizedek priest- 
lood to set forth their ideal worth and eternal 
validity. The two aspects are taken up in the 
inverse order to that in Avhich they are named in 
the programme; first, a priest after the order of 
Melcliizedok (ch. 7); second, a high priest after the 
order of Aaron (chs. 8. 9). 

Every order or species has its characteristic 
notes or marks; tlierefore the first thing to be 
done is to determine the marks of the Melchizedck 
* order.’ To this task the writer addresses him¬ 
self in ch. 7^*®, Avliich contains a summary of the 
facts about Melchizedek as stated in Gn 
with a commentary pointing out their religious 
significance, and extracting from the facts the 
desired marks of the type. To make the facts 
serve his purpose the Avriter finds it necessary to 
attach importance, not merely to Avhat is said of 
Melchizedek, but to what is not said,—to the 
silences as Avell as to the utterances of history; also 
to give ideal meaning to the names occurring in 
the story. This method of interpretation may 
seem vicious. We may call it allegorical, or 
allege that it is borrowed from Philo; the im¬ 
portant tiling to note is that it is his method. By 
this way he reaches Avhat he is in quest of—the 
notes of the type. These are, in all, five. Taking 
them in the oraer in Avhich they are referred to in 
the commentary, they are these : the Melchizedek 
type of priesthood is, first, a royal priesthood {king 
of righteousness); second, a rigliieo’us priesthood 
(king of righteousness) \ third, a priesthood pro- 
motive of peaccy or exercised in the country of 
peace (king of Salem=king of peace); fourtn, a 
personal y not an inherited dignity (Avithout father, 
Avithout mother, i.e. so far as the record is con- 
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ceraed); fifth, it is an eternal uriesthood (without 
beginning of days or end of life—so far as the 
record is concerned). Tlie first four may be con¬ 
ceived as standing to tlie fifth in the relation of 
cause to effect, liecause the priesthood in question 
possesses these characteristics, it is eternal. 

Observe, now, what the writer is really doing in 
making tliis ingenious commentary on the brief 
narrative in Genesis. He is trying to fix the 
characters of an ideal priesthood, lie is solving 
the |)robleni, What is the highest conceivable type 
or kind of priesthood ? He might have adopted the 
method of jihilosophic speculation for the purpose, 
instead of the method of interpreting an OT text. 
The question may be asked. Does the latter method 
fully serve the purnose—give us all the essential 
features of the ideal ? To answer it, one must have 
in one’s mind a conception of the ideal. Now, with¬ 
out hesitation one would say that these things at 
least must enter into the idea of a priesthood of 
the highest order. The priest must be really, not 
ritually, holy; he must not be a mere sacerdotal 
drudge, but one whose priestly ministry is a course 
of gracious condescension —a royal jiriest; he must 
be one who, by his personal worth and official 
acts, can establish a reign of righteousness, peace, 
and jierfect fellowship between man and God; 
finally, ho must be one who ever liveth, whose 
priesthood does not pass from him to another, as a 
guarantee for the maintenance of peace. 

But what about sacrifice, the most essential 
feature, one would say, in the vocation of a priest? 
We observe that in tlie close of the Melchizedek 
excursus, in a description of the ideal priest, 
which seems intended to supplement and complete 
the definition of the Melchizedek typo, it is said 
that the ideal priest does not need to repeat 
sacrifice (7'”). But there is a previous question: 
docs ho offer sacrifice at all, and what is bis sacri¬ 
fice? By the method of laying stress on the 
silences, one would say that in the Melchizedek 
type there is no sacrifice at all, no mention being 
made of such in the history. If this were so, then 
it would seem to follow that precisely the most 
vital feature in the priestly ofiice of Christ—the 
sacrificial offerinf^ oi J/wt^clf —lay outside the 
type, as something sui generis, having nothing 
analogous to it either in the priesthood of Mel- 
chizeuek or in that of Aaron. That would be a 
serious flaw in the writer’s apologetic argument, 
too serious for him to have overlooked it. We 
must look more closely to see whether self-sacrifice 
be not iiiimancnt in the other characteristics of 
the ideal priest. Wo start from the statement that 
the ideal priest needs not to repeat sacrifice, like 
the high juiests of Israel Why so? Because 

of the other characteristics, especially that pointed 
at by the ei)ithets holy, harmless, undefiled, 
which unfold the contents of the idea of righteous¬ 
ness. Because the ideal priest is holy (df<rtoy) in 
relation to God, benevolent {AsaKos) towards men, 
and free from any fault that might disqualify for 
priestly functions (d/xfavros), therefore he needs 
not to rejieat sacrifice. But for the same reason 
he must offer one sacrifice, himself. One wlio 
answers to the description king of righteousness, 
one who realizes in his character the ethical ideal, 
cannot escape the sacrifice of himself in this 
world. That is not said, but surely it must 
have been in the writer’s mind. It was self- 
evident to him that one who had all the other 
characteristics of the Melchizedek type must have 
this one also, that he was ready to lay down his 
life for righteousness, equally so that he would be 
called on to do this, living as a holy one in an unlioly 
world. 

The self-sacrifice of the ideal priest, the priest 
after the Melchizedek typo, can be reached by 


another line of deduction, viz. from the royal 
character of the type. The ideal priest is not 
a legal drudge, but a king who graciously con¬ 
descends. Carry out the idea of condescension 
to its utmost limit and it will yield the result 
of a life laid down for others: this is the ne plus 
xdtra of condescension and voluntary sacerdotal 
service, and the requirements of the ideal cannot 
be sati.sfied with anything short of it. ‘ The Son 
of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for the 
many.* ‘ Who loved me, and gave himself for me.* 

It is obvious that in tliese thoughts we pass out 
of the region of the ritual into the ethical, and 
are dealing with a kind of sacrifice of entirely 
ditierent character and of incomparably greater 
value than those pertaining to sacrifices of Leviti- 
cal victims. But to this there will be occasion 
to refer at a later stage. Meantime it remains 
to indicate the use made of the Aaronic priest¬ 
hood in the exposition of the priestly olhee of 
Christ. 

(/5) The Aaronic Type .—The chief use is that of 
a foil. The burden of the section, chs. is : 

the priestly ministry of Christ immeasurably 
superior to tliat of Aaron. The rubric of the 
whole passage is: the more excellent ministry. 
But as comjiarison can bo made only between 
things having a certain resemblance, eulogy runs 
along the line of parallelism. Superiority is estab¬ 
lished on a basis of similitude. The points of 
resemblance are very general. Common to both 
is sacrifice, a sanctuary where sacrifice is ottered, 
and a grand representative ceremonial in which 
the two systems culminate. Tlie first point is 
briefly noticed in 8^. Every higli priest is ap¬ 
pointed to otter sacrifice, therefore this man (Jesus) 
must also have something to otter. The vague 
statement is meant to provoke thought in aull 
Heb. readers. ‘ This man, if He be a priest, must 
have something to ofler. What can it be? He 
has indicated what it is already—lIiMsiiLF* (7^)t 
but he knows they have not gras])ed it, and he 
provokes them to reflection ; * What can it be ? 
Not bulls and goats, of course ; what then ?’ The 
second topic, the two sanctuaries, is handled at 
greater length (9^’®' The construction and fur¬ 
niture of tlie Levitical tabernacle are minutely 
described, not, however, in an antiquarian s])irit, 
but with a definite apologetic aim. The salient 
points in the description are the division of the 
sanctuary into two compartments separated by 
a veil, and the peculiar manner in which the 
location of the altar of incense {Ovpiar'^piov) is 
indicated. Of course it is the altar of incense 
that is meant; there should never have been any 
doubt about that. And it is represented as be- 
longing to (not physically within) the Holy of 
Holies. Thd phrase is : the Holy of Holies having 
the golden altar of incense. The meaning is: 
that altar, though standing without the veil, 
being required for daily service, belonged of right, 
in spirit and function, to the inner shrine. And 
this antinomy—without in fact, within by rifjht 
—is meant to startle into thought the sluggish 
minds of Hebrew Christians. ‘ Wlionco this puzzle 
as to the whereabouts and relations of the altar 
of incense? See ye not, it is all due to the exist¬ 
ence of that veil, the emblem of a rude, imperfect, 
transient religion?* In comparison with the 
earthly tabernacle, the one in which Christ offici¬ 
ates is described as ‘ the greater and more perfect 
tabernacle, not made with hands* (9'^), and not 
belonging to tlie visible creation, not constructed 
out ol material things, like the precious cloths, 
woods, and metals of the old tabernacle, which, 
however precious, wore, like all material things, 
destined to wax old and vanish away. 
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The ceremonial selected for comparison is that 
of the f^reat Day of Atonement. In that stately 
ceremonial the Devitical ritual culminated and 
was seen at its best. In it also, and in it alone, 
the Holy of Holies came into use. It was the one 
service in the year in which Israel’s representative 
man came into the immediate presence of God. 
It also lent itself to comparison at this vital point, 
the high priest’s entrance into the inner shrine 
being comparable to the entrance of Jesus into 
heaven. The latter event is therefore naturally 
expressed in terms of the former, giving rise at 
points in the description to obscurities, such as 
the representation or Christ entering through His 
own blood into the holy place (9^"). 

All through, the unexpressed refrain ‘ more ex¬ 
cellent’ is audible, but it arrests the ear specially 
in connexion with the closing comparison between 
the ellects of the two priestly functions—that of 
Aaron on the great Day of Atonement, and that 
of Christ when after IJis death on the Cross He 
entered into heaven. The effect of the one was 
to cancel the errors, or ignorances {dypor}iuidTuv, 9^), 
of the people throughout the bygone year, to wipe 
out all the offences against Levitical law com¬ 
mitted in a twelvemonth, so that they might make 
a fresh start. The effect of the other was to 
obtain an ‘eternal redemption’ {aliaviav Xvrpcjaip). 
Comparison hero becomes futile: it is a compari¬ 
son of the finite to the infinite. 

(e) Theory of Redemption .—For modern readers 
the great thoughts of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
are ooscured by being expressed so largely in terms 
of Levitical ritual. The apologetic, which was 
meant to elucidate, now serves to some extent as 
a veil to hide the true meaning. It is therefore 
desirable to make the most of those passages in 
whicli the writer, so to speak, shakes himsclfclear 
of his apologetic trammels, and expresses his ideas 
in terms of universal validity. There are two 
sentences in which he does this in reference to 
the significance of Christ’s death. These are 2^' 
9'^, the former containing the great axiom: the 
sanctifier and the sanctified are all of one; the 
latter, the sublime thesis that Jesus offered Him¬ 
self a sacrifice through an eternal spirit. The 
earlier text enunciates X\\\i principle of redemption, 
the later explains the infinite elficacy of redemp¬ 
tion achieved. The principle is: solidarity be¬ 
tween sanctifier and sanctified; the two one in 
all possible respects, the more respects the better, 
the one radical difference of holy and unholy 
always excejited; the more points of contact the 
greater the sanctifying power. The rationale of 
infinite value is ‘through an eternal spirit.’ In 
the interpretation of this profoundly suggestive ex¬ 
pression, theologians are unhappily not at one. To 
the present writer it has ever been associated with 
certain broad thoimhts that help him to understand 
the value of Christ’s self-offering as compared with 
Levitical victims. In the first place it suggests 
that Christ’s offering was an allair of spirit^ not 
merely of blood-shedding. It expressed a mind 
on the part of the victim. Of course that mind 
had certain ethical characteristics. Jesus offered 
Himself. So the mind embodied in His sacrifice 
was freCy loving^ holy ; a mind of supreme moral 
value in the sight both of God and of enlightened 
men. None of these epithets, however, is used 
to qualify the spirit in which Jesus offeVed Him¬ 
self to God. The epithet chosen is ‘eternal.’ It 
is selected because it serves to raise the sacrifice 
of Christ above the limits of time. Spirit is in 
its nature eternal, and the sacrifice of Christ as 
a spiritual transaction has an efficacy and value 
for all time, for the time that went before the 
Christian era, as well as for the time coming after. 
It is not a mere historical event which had no 


influence before it took place, and whose influence^ 
after it liappenod, was destined to wane with the 
lapse of a^es. It is an eternal fact having absolute 
value witn God from everlasting to everlasting. 
But the ethical and the eternal aspects go to¬ 
gether, the one conditioning the other. It is 
because the spirit in which Clirist offered Himself 
was ethically perfect—free, loving, holy—that it 
has eternal value. In this remarkable phrase, 
combining these two aspects, the spiritual insight 
of the writer reaches its highest water-mark. 
Nothing better, more penetrating, more felicitous, 
on the subject of our Lord’s death and its signifi¬ 
cance is to be found in Scripture. 

(/) Christ's Priesthood in Heaven .—Before leaving 
the theme of the priesthood, we may notice briefly 
a question that has troublctl interpreters. The 
priestly ministry of Christ is located in heaven, 
yet the sacrifice the Priest presents there appears 
to be none other than that offering of Himself 
which He made once for all; an event, so far 
at least as the initial stage of it, the blood- 
shedding, is concerned, happening on earth and 
within this visible world. The key to the solution 
lies in this, that for the writer heaven is the locus 
of realities^ while earth is the locus of shadows. 
In heaven is the true tabernacle, the tabernacle 
which realizes the ideal of a sanctuary (S’* ri}* 
<TKT)P7ji rijs d\7}0iP7ji); there are the ‘patterns’ or 
types of which the vulgar realities of earth are 
but imperfect copies. For our author the * true ’ 
and the ‘ heavenly ’ are synonyms. Whatever is 
true is heavenly, belongs to the upper world of 
realities, and whatever belongs to this upper world 
is true and real. If, therefore, Christ’s self-sacri¬ 
fice be a true sacrifice, it belongs to the heavenly 
world, no matter where or when it takes place. 
And Christ’s sacrifice is, for the author, a true 
sacrifice, because it is an affair of spirit. Flesh 
and blood, whether of man or beast, are of the 
earth earthy, and belon;^ to the realm of shadows. 
Even the blood of Christ viewed materially can 
find no place in heaven. Hence it is vain to 
attempt solving the above-stated problem by dis¬ 
tinguishing between the first stage of the sacrifice 
—the deatli, or blood-shedding—and the second, 
the sprinkling of the shed blood on the mercy-seat 
within the sanctuary, relegating the former to 
earth as something lying outside the sphere of 
Christ’s proper priestly activity, and to locate the 
latter in heaven as the point at which the priestly 
ministry begins. Christ’s sacrifice finds entrance 
into heaven when blood is transmuted into spirit. 
In other words, the shodditi" of Christ’s blood is 
a true sacrifice, as distinct from the shedding of 
the blood of bulls and goats, which was only a 
shadow of sacrifice, because it is the manifestation 
of a mind or spirit. And because it is that it 
belongs to heaven, though it takes place on earth. 
The magic phrase ‘ through an eternal spirit * 
lifts us above distinctions of time and place, and 
makes it possible for us to regard Christ’s offer¬ 
ing of Himself, in all its stages, as a transaction 
within the celestial sanctuary. 

This conception of heaven as the place of reali¬ 
ties, as distinct from earth as the place of 
shadows, is the philosophic presupposition of the 
system of positive Christian thought contained in 
our Epistle. It reminds us of Plato and of Philo. 
Whetlier our author was acquainted with the writ¬ 
ings of either the Gentile or the Jewish philosopher 
is a question on which opinion differs, ana on 
which a few remarks will be offered at a later 
stage. The important matter is, not to ascertain 
where he got this speculative conception, but to 
note carefully the fact that it was in his mind, 
and to keep it before our own minds in inter¬ 
preting his words. At no point in the Epistle 
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is it more necessary to do so than at that remark¬ 
able sentence in which the writer expresses his 
linal deepest tlioiiglit concerning the nature and 
worth of Christ’s sacrilice. 

(|7) Saloation. —From the doctrine of Christ’s 
priestly office to the conception of salvation con¬ 
tained in our Epistle, the transition is easy. The 
author describes the ‘ great salvation ’ variously, 
but always in terms suggested by tlie primitive 
liistory oi man as contained in the early chapters 
of Genesis. He first represents it as consisting in 
lordship in the world to come, founding on a 
quotation from the 8th Psalm, which is a poetic 
echo of the statement regarding man’s place in 
the world in (in 1“^ (ch. 2® *^). Next he conceives 
it as deliverance from the power of death exercised 
by the devil, witli obvious allusion to the history of 
the Pall in Gn 3, wherein death is set forth as the 
penalty of sin (ch. Finally, he exhibits it 

as tlie full final realization of the divine idea and 
promise of rcsty to which he applies the felicitous 
thought-suggesting name Sabhntism ((ra/3j3aTi(rg6s), 
so making the final bliss of redeemed man consist 
in entering into the rest which God Himself en¬ 
joyed when He had finished the work of creation 
(ch. 4^ cf. Gn 2-). Taken together, the three con¬ 
ceptions suggest the thought of Paradise restored, 
tlje divine ideal of man and the world and their 
mutual relations realized in perpetuity, man made 
veritably the lord of creation, delivered from the 
fear of death, no longer subject to servile tasks, 
blit occupied only in Avork comf»atil)le Avith perfect 
repose. From all the t hree points of vicAv, salva¬ 
tion is a thing in the future. Tt is an apocalyptic 
vision. Fruition lies in the Beyond. Dominion, 
deathlessncss, and Sabbatism belong to the worhl 
to come, and are objects of hope lor those who 
bear the Christian name. 

But salvation is not altogether in the future; 
it is a present good as Avell. Christians, as such, 
are conceived of as ‘sanctified’ (tt74af6yuecot) and even 
‘perfected.’ These Avoids, hoAvever, do not bear 
quite the same meaning as that Avhich Ave, familiar 
Avith the Pauline theology, are apt to attach to 
them. In the Epistles of 8t. Paul sanctification 
is ethicalf and means making the (.diristian holy 
in heart and life. In the Epistle to the IlebreAvs 
this ethical sense appears (though the point lias 
been disputed) occasionally to be traced, as in 
ch. 12^*^-but more commonly the term is used 
in a theocratic sense, to express the idea of being 
put in right covenant relations Avith God, as in 
the text: ‘ By one oflering he hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified’ (lO^**). 7'ho sancti¬ 
fied in this theocratic sense are equivalent to St. 
Paul’s ‘justified.’ In ch. 2^^ the Avord ayial^Sfievot 
should probably bo taken in both sens^. The 
statement the verse contains is of the nature of 
an axiom, to the effect that whatever parties stand 
to each other in the relation of sanctiner to sancti¬ 
fied are ipso facto ‘of one,’ have one interest, form 
a brotherhood bound together by community of 
nature, experience, and privilege. The principle 
bolds good, Avhether avc understand the sanctifying 
function theocratically or ethically. If the func¬ 
tion of the sanctifier be to place the sanctified, 
those to be sanctified, in right relations with God, 
then the more points of contact the better. There 
must be unity in God’s sight, so that AAffiat Ho 
docs is done in the name of those He seeks to 
sanctify, and avails for their benefit. He must 
be one with them in death, as it is by His death 
that He makes propitiation for their sins. He 
must possess, in common with them, humanity, 
for otherwise He could not die. Finally, Ho must 
be one Avith them in experience of trial and temp¬ 
tation, because thereby is evinced the sympathy 
that wins trust, and unless the priest is trusted 
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it is in vain that He transacts. On the other 
hand, if the sanctifier’s function bo to make his 
clients ethically holy, then, again, the more points 
of contact between Him and them the better. In 
that case, the sanctifying jiower lies in tho example 
of the sanctifier : in His character. His history as 
a man. He makes men holy by reproducing in 
His oAvn life the ideal of human character, and 
bringing that ideal to bear on their minds by 
living a truly godly life under conditions similar 
to those under which they are placed. In short, 
His poAA'cr to sanctify etldcally depends on like¬ 
ness in nature, position, and experience. 

I’he Avord reXeioio is sometimes also used in 
our Epistle to denote tho establishment of right 
relations betAveen man and God, that is to say, 
as equivalent to ‘justify’ in the Pauline vocabu¬ 
lary. So in tho text: ‘ By one oflering he hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified.’ Per¬ 
fecting hero means giving the Avorshipper a satis¬ 
factory assurance that his sins arc forgiven. What 
the word means in any given case depends entirely 
on the connexion of thought. In general, it signi¬ 
fies to reach the end, and the specific sense depends 
on the nature of the end in view. Thus perfecting 
as applied to (Jhrist in 2^^ signifies to make Him 
a fully-equipped Captain of salvation. Applied to 
the fathers, avIio died in faith, not having received 
the promises in it means getting at length 

Avhat they had lived and longeil for Avhen the 
company of the saved is complete. 

Condition of Salvation. —What is tho condition 
of salvation in our Epistle? We knoAV Avhat it 
is in St. Paul’s theology. We are justified by 
faith. Faith is a great AVord in the Epistle to 
tho HebreAvs also, but its use theie is not quite 
the same as in the Pauline letters. In tho apostle’s 
system faith has Iavo functions. It accepts as a 
gift the ‘ righteousness of God,’ and it works 
through love as a sanctifying pOAver. Of the 
former function there is no clear trace in HebreAvs. 
Instead of faith Ave find obedience in the text: 
‘ He became the author of eternal salvation to all 
them that obey him ’ (5^). We come nearer to 
(he Paulino conception of justifying faith in 10-^ 
Avhere the Avritcr exhorts his readers to draAV near 
with a true heart in full assurance of faith, where 
faith means confident expectation of Avelcome for 
Christ’s sake. Tho function of faith as a force 
making for personal righteousness or noble con¬ 
duct is very prominently set forth in ch. 11, 
Avhere, in a series of Avell-choseii instances, it is 
exhibited as a poAver helping men to make their 
lives sublime. But the secret of its power is 
peculiarly conceived in Hebrews. In 8t. Paul’s 
system mith derives its power from its personal 
object, the Lord Jesus Christ. It unites us to 
Him, and from Him Hows a transforming influ¬ 
ence. In IlehreAvs the secret of faith’s poAver is 
its psychological character as a faculty of tho 
human mind, Avhereby it can make the future as 
if it Avere present, and the unseen as if it were 
visible. So vicAved, faith as a principle making 
for heroism is not confined to the Christian world. 
It is as AAude as humanity, and can turn out heroes 
and heroines in every land. Hence even a Rahab 
finds a place in the roll of those Avho obtained a 
good report through faith. 

(2) FATHEJinooD OF GoD. —The doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God and the son^hip of men, cen¬ 
tral in our Lord’s teaching, and prominent also 
in the Pauline letters, is not very conspicuously 
taught in our Epistle. It makes a formal appear¬ 
ance chiefly in the hortatory section. There God 
is called ‘the Father of sjdrits’ (12'*^), and it is 
taught that His supreme aim in all His dealings 
Avith His children is to make them partakers of 
Ilis holiness (12^®). The phrase ‘ Father of spirits’ 
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scorns to imply a paternal relation of God to men 
as such, coextensive with the human family, or, 
rather, inclusive of the human family, embracin/^ 
it in a larger category, the world of spirits, in¬ 
cluding men living in the flesh but having a spirit, 
the spirits of just men made perfect, and angels. 
In the theoretical part of the Epistle the Father¬ 
hood of God is referred to, or implied, mainly in 
reference to the Sonship of Christ. But while 
this is so, it must be ascribed to the exigencies 
of the apologetic argument controlling the train 
of thought rather than to the peculiarity of the 
writer’s theological system, that the doctrine of 
the Fatherhood is so comparatively in the back¬ 
ground. No man could be insensible to the im¬ 
portance of that doctrine who had such a vivid 
sense of the distinction and glory of Christianity 
as the religion of free access to and intimate 
fellowship with God. This central conception 
covers the whole ground. A religion of unre¬ 
stricted access is a religion of sonship. Its spirit 
is filialt not legal ; its watchword trusty not tear. 
It brings its votaries to Mount Zion, not to Mount 
Sinai. At another point the doctrine of sonship 
is immanent in the Epistle, though not formally 
named. This is where faithful Christians are 
called the comrades of Christ. * We have become 
fellows of Christ if we hold fast the beginning of 
our confidence stedfast unto the end ’ (3^^). So wo 
render the passage, taking /jl^toxol in the sense it 
bears in P. The faithful the fellows of Christ, 
God’s Son—such is the writer’s idea, implying also, 
of course, that they are sons in the same house 
and family of God. This is just what was to bo 
looked for from one who grasped the significance 
of the gi'cat principle. Sanctifier and sanctified all 
of one. It IS but the other side of that great 
truth. The one side is Christ’s oneness with those 
He undertakes to sanctify, and His readiness to 
accept all the conditions necessary to His complete 
identification with them. The other side is the 
unity of the sanctified with Christ, complete 
equality with Him in privilege. They are sonSy 
therefore, as indeed they are called in 2'^ and 
therefore Christ’s brethren. He was not ashamed 
to call them brethren even when they were in 
an unsanctilied state (2^^); how much less will 
He be ashamed to call them brethren when they 
have experienced His sanctifying power I There¬ 
fore we need have no hesitation in taking fjL^roxoi 
in the fullest sense of comradeship. In doing so 
we only assume that the author understands his 
own system of thought, and it may be added that 
he is in sympathy with the teaching of our Lord 
and with the conception of the relation between 
Christ and His people that pervades the entire 
NT. For the religion of the NT is throughout 
filial, and God, whether often or seldom so named, 
is always Father. The dialects for the purposes 
of theological rellection are various, but the cen¬ 
tral religious intuition is one. 

iv. Relation to Philo.— Such in brief outline 
is the theological import of the Epistle. We have 
avoided preliminary discussion of the questions 
belonging to the head of Introduction, because we 
did not Avish to give any countenance to the idea 
that a right understanding of the Epistle depends 
on the pre\dous settlement of doubtful questions 
respecting its author, its first readers, its date, its 
theological affinities, etc. We do not believe any¬ 
thing of the kind. It has been said, e.g,, that no 
one can understand the Epistle who does not regard 
it as the writing of one belonging to the School 
of Philo and thoroughly conversant with his phil¬ 
osophy. We are inclined to think, on the contrary, 
that to be too sure of this, and to lay great stress 
on the supposed fact, is the direct way to mis- 
understanaing. It is possible to understand the 


main drift of the Epistle while remaining in sus« 
pense as to the connexion Avith Philo. It is best 
to commence the stmly of the Avork tolerably 
uncommitted on the point. It is quite proper, 
as we go along, to keep our eyes open to all 
traces of affinity with Philo, so that on arriving 
at the end of tiie book we may have, not only a 
distinct idea of its theological drift, but also a 
more or less probable opinion on the subordinate 
question as to the connexion of its author with 
the Alexandrine school of religious philosophy. 
But that question, however interesting, is not 
vital. 

That there are affinities of thought and style is 
not to be questioned, and, indeed, has already 
been indicated in a passing Avay. The author^s 
mode of conceiving heaven as the place of realities 
and the earth as the place of shadoAvs is an in¬ 
stance in point. That peculiarity is a fact patent 
to any attentive reader altogether apart from the 
question to Avhat source it is to be traced. We 
might notice it though we had never heard of 
Plato or Philo. The only effect of the hypothesis 
that the Avriter was a disciple of the JeAvish phil¬ 
osopher is somewhat to sharpen our attention and 
lead us to attach more importance to it than we 
otherwise would, perhaps more than it deserves. 
But there need be no jealousy as to having our 
attention directed to phenomena of this kind. No 
question of religious importance is involved, and 
the multiplication ot instances of affinity in word 
and thought betAveen Hebrews and the writings 
of Philo serves the purpose, at least, of increasing 
our acquaintance Avith the literary characteristics 
of our Epistle. 

Amonff the verbal afflnltlea with Philo the following may be 
speclfleo. Philo, like our author, uses the prophetH for the 
OT. *Awa.vy<ttrfjut and in hie vooabulary, 

OyfAmrtpiov is U8cd by him (not in LXX) for the altar of incense. 
Among the functions he ascribes to the Lo^^os is that of cutter 
even as our author describes the word of God as more 
cutting (jofjJtripti) than any two-odpe*! sword. The unusual 
words •^od purpioTetOtti (52) both occur in Philo. 

Less remarkable is the coincident use by the two writers of 
the epithets rtxffrv)( and ivf^iovpyo; in reference to God (lli<>). 
Among the thought affinities may be reckoned tlie distinction 
between t» (11J*)= Philo’s i ipxrie Mer/x«(^ the visible 

world, and the non-visible thin^fs (fxn ix 113)=Philo’s 

xUfjt^c vfltjTor, the world of ideas: the conception of heaven as 
the country or home {trxrpU, of the soul; the application 
to Christ of attributes ascribed in Philo to the Lopos, such as 
trpxT»T 0 X«( (131 anSWering^ to xptirlSCrtpof vlit or vpwkyayof in 
Philo; fl»), xpxitptuf. To these instances thorouphgoinv 

advocates of depondence on Philo would add the whole Mel- 
chizedek excursus, but without ifood reason. At this point 
our author drew his inspiration, not from Philo, but from the 
Heb. prophet who wrote the 110th Psalm. Philo does not quote 
or refer to the text about Melchizedek in that psalm, and there 
is nothing in all his writing's to show that be followed the 
psalmist, or sot the example to our author, in ascribing to the 
priest of Salem an ideal signitlcanoe. Jileck states, with strict 
truth, that in Philo the significance of Melchizedek is always 
treated in an incidental manner.* As to the attribute of cut¬ 
ting, ascribed to the word of God in llebrews, and to the Logos 
in Philo, the resemblance is in word rather than in thought. 
Our author is not thinking of the personal Logos in the passage 
in question, and the function ho ascribes to the Word is ethical, 
exercised in the spirit of man, whereas the function Philo had 
in view was that of dividing the material of which the world 
is made into genera and species. On the whole, if, as is not 
improbable, the writer was more or loss familiar with the ideas 
and philosophic dialect to which the Alexandrian school of 
Jewi^ philosophy gave wide currency in the first Christian 
century, there is no evidence in his work of abject discipleship, 
but at most of a very free independent use of words and ideas 
hailing from that quarter, just so far as they would servo his 
purpose. 

V. Relation to St. Paul.— A similar relation 
of independence tOAvards the Apostle Paul must 
be claimed for the Epistle. That tlie apostle Avas 
not the author of it is iioav so generally admitted 
that it is hardly worth Avliile discussing the ques¬ 
tion. The diversity in the use of important theo¬ 
logical terms such as ayid^co and ttIo-tis, the broad 
contrast in style, the marked iAdividuality of the 
* IJehrderbrie/f li. p. 823, note a. 
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two authors in respect of rcli^jioiis temperament, 
all shut one up to this conclusion. As to the 
diflcrence of stylo, it is a matter of detail, with 
reference to wliieh a decided iinpression can he 
made only hy a larj^e accumulation of instances, 
but the following statement gives a sullicient idea 
of it. ‘ St. Paul was not free from Hebraism, and 
derives force from the simplicity of his language ; 
the author (of Hebrews) expresses himself in 
idiomatic and polished Greek, and delights in 
the pomp of stately phrases and full-sounding 
derivatives. They dilVer in the elementary frame¬ 
work of their sentences by employment of diller- 
ent constructions and different connecting par¬ 
ticles. Dialectical subtlety, impetuous bursts of 
natural elo^juence, mighty tliouglits struggling for 
expression in disjointed sentences, are the char¬ 
acteristic features of St. Paul’s stylo. Ilhetorical 
skill, studied antithesis, even flow of faultless 
grammar, and measured march of rhythmical 
periods, combine to stamp upon the Epistle a 
distinct and unique character of its own.’* Be¬ 
hind this difference of stylo lies an even more 
marked dillerence in religious temperament and 
experience. St. Paul is a man of great moral 
intensity ; the author of Hebrews has about him 
an air of philosophic repose. We feel in every 
page of the Pauline Epistles that the man who 
wrote them has passed through a great religious 
crisis In reading Hebrews we have no such feel¬ 
ing. Instead of a tragic experience there has 
been a smooth quiet studious life, whose passage 
into Christian faith has resembled the dawn of 
day rather than the sudden flash of light from 
heaven which smote Saul of Tarsus to the earth 
on the way to Damascus. A significant index of 
this equable flow is the entire absence from our 
Epistle of the well-known Pauline antitheses: 
law and grace, faith and works, flesh and spirit. 
There are antitheses hero also, but they are less 
pronounced, — shadow and substance, typo and 
antitype,—pointing at, not radical contrariety, but 
different stages in the religious development of 
mankind. 

The writer of Hebrews was not only not St. 
Paul, but not oven a disciple of St. Paul. To a 
great extent the proof of the one thesis is at the 
same time the proof of the other. That he was 
acquainted with the Pauline literature has been 
confidently asserted, but cannot be clearly shown.f 
There are doubtless things that remind us of 
Pauline texts, e.g. the description of the law as 
‘the word spoken by angels^ (2*), which recalls 
a similar thought in Gal 3“^, and the idea of the 
heavenly Jerusalem (12-^ found in the same 
Epistle (4“). But these may be mere coincidences 
in the use of conceptions befonging to the common 
stock of conteramirary religious thought. Ac¬ 
quaintance with Philo’s writings can be alleged 
with much greater show of reason. 

But while not a follower of St. Paul, our author 
is in thorough sympathy with all the leading posi¬ 
tions of Paulinism. Without doubt he stands on 
the ground of universalism. No express text, 
indeed, can be cited in support of this assertion. 
From beginning to end there is not a single 
allusion to Gentile Christians, or the slightest 
indication that the writer is aware of the exist¬ 
ence of such people. He seems to have in view 
throughout, God’s ancient peo})lc, and to have for 
his sole aim to enable Hebrew Christians to re¬ 
main steadfast in the faith amid circumstances of 
trial. He takes no advantage of opportunities 
for indicating the universal destination of the 
gospel; not even in 2^®, where it would have 

♦ The EpUtle to the Hebrews, by F. Rendall, vide the Aiwen^ 
tftaf,pp. 26, 27. 

t Vide von Soden in Handkommentar, Einleitung, p. 2. 


been so natural to have said. He (Jesus) took 
not hold of (in order to save) angels, but He took 
hold of 7nankind ; instead of which he says. He 
took hold of the seed of Abraham. Nevertheless, 
the Epistle breathes throughout the spirit of uni- 
versalism. The whole scheme of thought, though 
excogitated for the benelit of Hebrews, is enable 
of universal application, and implies that Chris¬ 
tianity is the concern of all mankind. The remark 
holds true especially of the Christology. The cos¬ 
mic relations in whicli the Son is set in the proem 
indicate that the w'ord spoken by God through 
Him is a revelation for the whole world. It is 
only in universalist writings, such as the Epistles 
of 8t. Paul and the Gospel of St. John, that a cosmic 
Christology is to be looked for. Not less uni¬ 
versalist in tendency is the view of the sacrifice 
of Christ presented in ch. 9'^. The doctrine takes 
its colour from Levitical institutions, but in its 
core it is not Jewish but human. The phrase by 
an eternal spirit lifts the whole subject above the 
distinctions, not only of time and space, as already 
ointed out, but also of race and nationality. It 
as the same ring as the great epoch-making text 
in St. John’s Gospel: ‘ The hour cometh, when ye 
shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jeru¬ 
salem, worship the Father. . . . The hour cometh, 
and now is, Avhen the true worshippers shall wor¬ 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth ’ (42^- 

Our author is in thorough sympathy with St. 
Paul’s conception of Christianity as a spiritual 
religion. He sees not less clearly than the apostle 
the utter worthlessness of rites and ceremonies, 
except as a shadow of good things to come. He 
makes no allusion to circumcision, but doubtless 
ho would have been in full sympathy with the 
Pauline polemic against those who attached re¬ 
ligious value to that rite. His own controversy 
is with tlioso who attach overweening importance 
to Levitical ceremonial; but it is not less thorough¬ 
going than the apostle’s, and it rests upon the 
same principles and postulates. 

Once more, our author is at one with St. Paul 
in his conception of Christianity as a religion of 
free grace. His own conception of it as the 
religion of unrestricted access to God is an exact 
equivalent. It is the same truth set in a different 
antithesis. St. Paul opposed grace to legal works, 
our author opposes the privilege of free access 
to the distance at whiedi Levitical regulations 
kept worshippers from God. The counsel ‘ Draw 
near’ presupposes a gracious Father to be ap¬ 
proached, from whom all spiritual good may be 
confidently expected: pardon of sin, seasonable 
succour in all times of temptation. In Hebrews 
as in Itoin. and Gal. salvation is a free gift. 

vi. Was the Author Jew or Gentile?— 
Whether the author of our Epistle was a born Jew 
or a Gentile cannot be decided. The style and the 
rhetorical structure of the writing make for the 
latter alternative, the familiarity with Jewish in¬ 
stitutions for the former. Both might be com¬ 
bined in a Jew of Alexandrian Hellenistic culture 
like Apollos, with whom, since Luther threw out 
the suggestion, there has been a disposition to 
identify the author, though the hypothesis has 
no support in ancient tradition. The question of 
nationality is of subordinate importance. The 
only que.stion of vital interest in connexion with 
the theological import of the Epistle is whether the 
author representea the standpoint of Jewish Chris¬ 
tianity with its limited sympathies and its con¬ 
tracted religious ideas. A tendency to take this 
view of his position has been more or less apparent 
in some recent contributions to the exegetical 
literature of the subject. In so far as it is aoopted, 
it makes the understanding of the book hopeless. 
We cannot too firmly grasp the fact that in his 
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etjttential ideas the writer soars high above all 
Jewish-Christian narrowness. In his method of 
interpreting Scripture, in his inodes of argument, 
and even in soiiie of his subordinate conceptions, 
he may be a man of his time and people; but in 
liis great central thought of Christianity as the 
religion of free access and of sjuritual reality, he 
belongs to all lime and to all peoples. Whether 
he came before St. Paul or after him in point 
of time, he is of the same spiritual brotherhood. 
He has seen with open face the true nature and 
the grandeur of the Christian faith. 

vii. Jew ok Gentile Readers?— In asserting 
the universal outlook of our author, we were obliged 
to admit that on the face of his work he seems to 
concern himself only with Jewish readers. Till 
recent times no doubt has been entertained that 
the inscription To the Hebrews^ though not original, 
correctly indicated its destination. But of late 
there has been a tendency, supported by weighty 
names, to set this tradition aside, and to hold that 
the first readers must have been Gentiles^ not Jews. 
Among those wlio share this opinion are Schiirer, 
Weizsiicker, Pfleiderer, and, above all, von Soden. 
Among the grounds on which tliis hypothesis is 
made to rest arc such as these: the fundamentals 
enumerated in 6^*^ are such as were suitable for 
catechumens of pagan antecedents; the expres¬ 
sion ‘the living God’ (9*'*) suggests an antithesis 

I between the true God and pagan idols, and the 
moral exhortations, addressed to the readers, pos¬ 
sess special appropriateness only when conceived 
as meant for Gentile Christians. The numerous 
phrases which seem to imply readers of Heb. ex¬ 
traction are explained so as to harmonize with the 
hypothesis, by the assumption that, at the time 
when the Epistle was written, the Gentile Church 
had served itself heir to the title and privileges of 
the elect people. To the (Question, what need for so 
elaborate a plea for Christianity vei'sus Levitieal- 
isra in an Epistle written for Gentile Christiana? 
the answer given is: The type of Gentile Chris¬ 
tianity the author had to deal with was an eclectic 
syncretistic system, into which an amateur attach¬ 
ment to Levitical institutions entered as an ele¬ 
ment, and became so strong as to endanger the 
Christian faith with which it w'as associated, 
especially in a time of persecution,* 

That an ouaouiit of ingemiity has been expended In support 
of this hypothesis, sulHcient to make it appear plausible, is 
frankly admitted. But that the case has been proved we are 
far from thinking. We sympathize with M6n6goz when he says : 
‘ Wliat strikeH us, in this Epistle throughout, is a Jewish “ flavour 
of the soil," and an absence of all allusion to pagan worship so 
complete that we have difliculty in comprehending how any¬ 
one can discover in t the least indication of its being meant 
for readers of pagan antecedents. VVe do not say there were 
no pagan Christians in the community, there may have been 
for aught we know, but in the texts we see no trace of them.’ f 
Ostensibly the flrst rcjiders are Hebrews, and Hebrews alone; 
that is generally acknowledged. The 07ius wobandi lies on 
those who affirm that they were not really siicn, and it requires 
a very elaborate display of exegetlcal ingenuity to explain away 
the apparent Jewish qostume and physiognomy. If the readers 
were indeed Gentiles, they were Gentiles so completely dis¬ 
guised in Jewish dress, and wearing a niask with so pronounced 
Jewish features, that the true nationality has been successfully 
hidden for nineteen centuries, and oven now, after learned 
critics have done their best to shovy us the Gentile behind the 
Jew, we shake our heads in honest insunnouiitable doubt, and 
feel constrained to agree with Westcott when he pronounces 
the argument of von Soden ‘ an ingenious paradox.’ J 

viii. Location of First Readers.— Whore the 
Heb. community, to which the Epistle wasaddressed, 
was located, is a much debated question of inferior 
moment to that just disposed of. Palestine, 
Alexandria, Rome are the rival hypothe.se8, and 
weighty authorities can be cited for each of them.§ 

* So in effect Pfleiderer in UrchrUtenthwn, p. 020, 

t La Th6ologie de L'J^Jpltre aux Uibreux, pp. 20, 27. 

i 7'he Epistle to the Hebrews, Introduction, p. xxxv. 

§ One of the most recent and able contributions in support 
of the Rome hypothesis may be found in B^ville’s Originea de 
VEpiscopat, 1804. 
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It is not necessary hero to go into details on the 
subject, as the topic has no vital bearing on the 
theology of the Epistle. If we attach weight to 
the inscription To tJie Ilehreivs as indicating, not 
merely Jewish nationality, but a section of the 
Jewish people distin^ished by the epitliot 
‘Hebrew,’ it points to Palestine or Syria as the 
locality of the first readers. ‘ Hebrews ’ means 
Jews speaking Hebrew. Rut as the Epistle was 
written in Greek, these ‘ Hebrews ’ must have 
been bilinguals acquainted with Greek as well 
as their mother-tongue. Sucli bilin^mal Jews would 
be found more readily in a Syrian city like Antioch 
than in Jerusalem. Other things point in the 
same direction, e.g. the statement in 2^ that the 
persons addressed had heard the gospel, not from 
the lips of the apostles, but at second band. This 
would apply to the Syrian Churches, which were 
founded by the scattered members of the Jerusalem 
Church after the death of Stephen. * 

ix. Date. —The date of the Epistle has more than 
curious interest. The solemn earnest tone of the 
hortatory parts speaks to a great crisis, such as 
that of the destruction of Jems, and of the Jewish 
state, impending. All seems to say : a judgment* 
day is approaching (1()“). The Epistle is a supreme 
effort to avert apostasy at a time of extreme peril. 
A general overturn is at hand, when all things 
that can be shaken—cities, walls, temples, hoary 
religions—will be shaken to make room for the 
kingdom that cannot be shaken There 

is therefore a high dejijree of probability in the 
suggestion that the Epistle was written when the 
war, which issued so disastrously for the Jewish 
peojde, was r«gin" and drawing near to its awful 
crisis. ‘The fatal year A.D. 70 had arrived, and 
the Roman armies had gathered round Jems.; if 
the daily sacrifice had not already ceased, the 
siege had at all events begun; for until Jerus. 
was “compassed with armies” no Hebrew Chris¬ 
tian would have ventured to address to his Hob. 
brethren so un8]>aring a condemnation of the 
national religion,’! 'I'he last statement in this 
quotation may be doubtful, for the prophetic men 
of Scripture always had the courage to utter their 
convictions at the proper time, but the selection 
of the period most suitable to the message de¬ 
livered 18 otherwise appropriate. And the date 
called for by the solemnity of the message is borne 
out by minute hints occasionally dropped, e.g. by 
the allusion to the 40 years (luring which the 
people of Israel saw God^s works (3‘*). The mere 
circumstance that the writer connects the 40 
years with the seeing of God’s works, rather than 
with the trying of God’s patience, as in the psalm 
quoted from, is significant. lie does it intention¬ 
ally, and as one aware of the original connexion, 
as is evident from 3^^, where he returns to the 
original connexion. What is his intention? To 
suggest a parallel between the case of Israel in 
the wilderness and the Heb. Church to this effect: 
‘Your fathers saw God’s wonderful works, which 
ought to have kept them true to Him, for 40 
years, yet they perished through unbelief. You 
have seen the wonders of God’s grace in the Chris¬ 
tian Church for the same period of time ; see that 
ye perish not liko>vise on Israel’s judgment-day.’ 
ItecKoning the 40 years from the beginning of 
the Church, corresponding to the Exodus, tlio 
period would take us down to the fateful year 
70 or thereby. 

That the Epistle was not written at a later date 
has been argued from the fact that throughout 
the writer seems to speak of the Levitical ritual 
as if it were still in force. This, however, it is 

* See on this Rend&ll, Epistle to the Hebrews, Appendix, 

p. 66. 

t Kendall, Appetidix, p. 74. 
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now generally arlmittcd, ia not conclusive, as the 
pithor appears to write of that ritual from an 
ideal point of view. It may have been a thing 
of the past as an actual fact, yet present for his 
mind as an object of thought. The possibility of 
this must be admitted in view of the fact that it 
is not the temple but tlje old tabernacle the writer 
has in view as the scene of Levitical worship 
(see 9^* '^). 

X. Author. — The Epistle is anonymous, and the 
autlior has remained unknown. Apollos, as do- 
scribed in Ac IS-'* '*^, ia the Jcind of man wanted 
—a Hellenistic Jew of Alexandrian culture, ac¬ 
quainted both with the OT Sciintiires (in the Cr. 
version) and with contemporary philosophy. With 
this we must be coni ent. Other conjectures thrown 
out from time to time have comi)aratively little 
to commend them, Tlie most interesting, and one 
of the most ancient, is that which ascribed to 
Luke the Evangelist a share in the production of 
the work, at least to the extent of translating 
into good Greek a sujqiosed Heb. original from the 
hand of the Apostle IVuil. Clement of Alexandria 
entertained this opinion, and through Eusebius 
{llE iii. 38) it becjarne the prevailing view that 
the Epistle was, in thoutjht, the work of St. Paul, 
and in a Gr. version the literary work of St. Luke 
or Clement of Rome. A number of reaemblancea 
between the style of St. Luke in the Gospel and in 
Ac and that of our Epistle have been pointed out, 
80 as to lend at least plausibility to the hypothesis 
that the evangelist is responsible for the Epistle 
in its Gr. dress. Hut if Luke might have been 
the translator (on the improbable hypothesis of 
a Heb. original), he certainly could not have been 
the author. The striking contrast between his 
account of the agony in the garden and that given 
in the Epistle is suflicient to settle that (Question. 

We must be content to remain in ignorance 
as to the writer of this remarkable w'ork. Nor 
should we find this ditheult. Some of the greatest 
books of the Bible, such as Job and the second 
part of Isaiah^ are anonymous writings. It is 
meet that this one should belong to the number, 
for it bears witness in its opening sentence to 
One who speaks God’s final word to men. In 
presence of the Son, what does it matter who 
points the way to Him ? The witness-bearer does 
not desire to be known. He bids us listen to 
Jesus and then retires into the background. We 
need have no anxiety about finding for his work 
an apostolic author who shall guarantee its in.spira- 
tion and canonicity. The book speaks for itself. 
It is worthy to be in the NT. It rendered an indis¬ 
pensable service as an aid to faith in a transition 
time when an old world was passing away and a 
new world was coming into being. 

Litkrature. — Rlcck, Der Brie/ an die llehrder. 2 vols. ; 
Kuinoel, Cuinmentariu-8 in Ep. ad Hebrceos ; Dclitzsch, Com. 
on the Ep. to the Uebrews. 2 vols. (T. & T. Clark) ; Hofmann, 
Die heiU{je Schri/t d. N'l\ vol. v. ; Liinomann, Kritisch- 
exegetieches Handbxtch ; Ki«'htn, Der Lehrbegriff dee llehraer- 
brie/e \ Westcott, The Ej)ietle to the Uebrews \ Kendall, ditto; 
Vaughan, ditto; Davidson in Handbooks /or Bible Classes; 
ErJwarde in Expositor's Bible ; von Soden in Uandkotmnentar ; 
M6n<igfoz, La ThSologie de L'EpUre aux Udbreux. 

A. 13. Bruce. 

HEBRON (|*n 2 n ‘association’).— 1, The third son 
of Kohath, known to us only from P (Ex 6 ’®, Nu 3 '®) 
and the Chronicler (1 Ch 6 - la 15 a Nothing 

further is known of him personally, but there are 
a few scattered notices of his descendants. Tlie 
Hebronites are mentioned with the three other 
Kohathito families at the census taken in the 
^vildernes.s of Sinai (Nu 3^^), and appear again at the 
later census in the plains of Moab (26"^). In 1 Ch 
15* it is said that ‘of the sons of H., EUel the chief, 
and his brethren fourscore,’ were amongst the 
Levites assembled by David when he brought the I 


I ark from the house of Obed-edom into Jerus., and 
in 1 Ch 23^® that when David numbered the Levites 
there were reckoned four sons of H., Jeriah, Ama- 
riali, Jahaziel, and Jekameam (cf. 24^), while 
1 Ch 26 mentions some members of the Hebronite 
family as holding certain ollices under David 
{2tj23. 80 . 81 2, A son of Mareshah and father of 

Korah, and Tappuah, and Kekem, and Hhema 
I (1 Ch 2^2-®). It is po.ssible that in these vv. the 
names are those of localities rather than in¬ 
dividuals. W. C. Allen. 

HEBRON (I’nnn ‘association,’ Arab. eL 

Kfuilil). —A very ancient city in the southern part 
of Canaan, built ‘seven years before Zoan in Egypt,’ 
Nu 13®® (JE). Josephus (Ant. T. viii. 3) also states 
that it was seven years older than Tanis (Zoan) in 
Egypt, and also (JjJ iv. ix. 7) that it was the oldest 
city in Palestine, older even than Memphis in 
Egypt, and that its age in his time was 23U0 years ; 
thus making it a rival of Damascus, winch he 
states (Ant. i. vi. 4) was founded by Uz, the grand¬ 
son of Shem. 

Hebron included Marnre, Gn 13’® (J). Abram, 
when he moved his tents after sei)arating from 
Lot, * came and dwelt by the terebinths of Mamre, 
which are in Hebron’: these trees were in pos.ses8ion 
of Mamre the Amorite, brother of Eshcol and 
Ancr, with whom Abrahaiiv was confederate (Gn 
1413 ) When Sarah ‘died in Kiriath-arba’ (‘the 
same is Hebron,’ Gn 23®), Abraham entreated the 
children of Heth for a burying-place for her, and 
bought the field of Ephron containing the cave 
‘ whicli was in Machpelah whicli was before Mamre’ 
(‘ the same is Hebron in the land of Canaan ’), 
Gn 23’^. ‘Now the name of Hebron beforctime was 
Kiriath-arba (‘the city of Arba’), the greatest 
man among the Anakim,’ ‘the father of Anak’ 
(Jos 14’® 16’®, Jg 1’^). As Macdipelah was before or 
over-against Hebron (Mamre), it would appear that 
though close together they were distinct places. 

The first mention of the giants who occupied 
Hebron is made in the account of tlio spies (Nu 13®®) 
sent by Moses into the land of Canaan, when the 
sons (Ahiman, Sheshai, and Talmai) of Anak were 
at Hebron. It would thus appear that at the time 
of Abraham there were both Amorites and cliil- 
dren of Heth at Hebron, and also that the children 
of Anak were connected with the place, as they 
-were there in the time of Moses, and the city itself 
was originally called after Arba the father of Anak 
(but see Moore, JudgeHy p. 23; and Hommel, Anc. 
Heb, Trad. p. 234, who make Kiriath - arba = 
Tetrajjolls). There ia no record as to whether the 
Anakim were Canaanites in common with the 
Amorites and children of Heth; but it would 
^»pcar that they were not Rephaim, Zuzim, or 
Emim who dwelt east of the Jordan, and who are 
mentioned as being as tall and powerful as the 
Anakim, and not as the same tribe (Gn 14® 16®®, 
Dt 2”* ®’). It has been pointed out [cf. Well- 
hausen, Comp. d. Hexat. p. 341 (1889)] that Amorite 
is the general name of the primitive population of 
Canaan, and that these names are descriptive 
titles, and not the names of distinct tribes (Gn 14’* 
23®, Jg 1’®), but thiy 'Nverc probably originally 
distinct (see Driver, Dent. 11 f.). 

The Jewish writers take Kiriath-arba to mean 
the city of/owr, which they refer to four saints,— 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Adam,—in which 
Jerome also concurs. Sir John Maundeville (in A.D. 
1322) states that at the time of his visit the 
Saracens called Hebron Karicarha^ while the Jews 
called it Arbothe; and he also refers to Adam 
being buried there. 

Hebron became after the cntiy into the Promised 
Land a city of Judah, situated (Jos 15®^) in the hill- 
country (Jos 20’ 21’^), and is stated by Eusebius 
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(Onom. 8.V. kpKil)) to be 22 miloH south of Jerusalem 
and 20 miles north of Beorsheba. It is now called 
el-Khalil (‘ The Friend’) by the Mohammedans. 

Hebron played an important part in the early 
history of the Hebrews until Jerusalem became 
the capital of Palestine, Abraham, after waxing 
rich and separating from Lot, came and dwelt by 
the terebinths of Mamre, which are in Hebron, and 
built an altar there unto the Lord (On From 

here he went to the rescue of Lot, and brought 
him back after defeating Chedorlaomer and the 
kings that were with him; here his name was 
changed from Abram to Abraham, and it was here 
that he entertained the angels unawares (Gn H*^**"- 
W 18^). Here Isaac was born, and Sarah died 
and was buried in the cave of the field of Mach- 
pelah, bought by Abraham as a burial-place. Here 
also Isaac and Jacob lived part of their lives 
(Gn 35“^ 37^^); from here Jacob sent Joseph to 
seek his brethren, when he was taken into Lgypt, 
and from here Jacob and his sons followed after 
(Gn 35^*^ 40*). Hero the throe patriarchs and their 
wives, except Kachcl, were buried (Gn 49**'*'*** 
60***). Here the spies sent by Moses saw the 
Nephilim or giants, the sons of Anak (Nu 13“**). 

Hebron was taken by Joshua and given as an 
inheritance to Caleb, who drove out the three sons 
of Anak (Jos 14*** 15*‘*), It was made one of the six 
cities of refuge (Jos 20^ Jos. Ant. V. i. 24, ii. 3), and 
given wdth its suburbs to Kohathite l^evites; but 
the fields of the city and the villages thereof were 
given to Caleb (Jos 21**). One of the exploits of 
Bamson was to bring the gates of the city of Gaza 
and place them on the toi» of the mountain that is 
before Hebron (Jg KP). Hebron was one of the 
cities to which David s(;nt a portion of the spoils 
after smiting the Amalekitcs ; here he was anointed 
king over the house of J udah ; and here he remained 
king of Judah seven and a half years, and six sons 
were born to him (2 S 2. 3). 

Here Abner was treacherously slain by Joab at 
the gate, and was buried ; and here the sons of 
Itiiiimon the Beerothite, after their hands and 
their feet had been cut off, were hanged beside 
the pool ’ (2 8 3**^ 4***). Here came all the elders 
of Israel, and anointed David king over Israel 
(2 S 6**). Here it was that Absalom came to be 
declared king (2 8 15*'**^-). At this time there was 
a spot here for w^orshipping the Lord, probably the 
altar said to have been erected by Abraham to 
the Lord by the terebinths of Mamre (Gn 13*** 15***). 
(But see Jerome, Qu(P.st, Heir, on 2 8 15***). 

According to Josephus (AViii. ii. 1), king Solo¬ 
mon went to Hebron to sacrihee to the Lord 
‘ upon the brazen altar that was built by Moses’; 
and here the Lord appeared to Solomon, who 
prayed for a sound mind and good judgment; but 
it 18 stated in the Bible (1 K S'*) that this look 
place at the great high place at Gibeon. 

llehoboam fortified Hebron (2 Ch 11*®), and it 
was occupied after the Captivity, when it was 
called Iw its old name Kiriath-arba (Neh IP®). 
Judas MLaceabmus captured it from the Edomites, 
and ‘pulled down the strongholds thereof, and 
burneu the towers thereof.’ ft had thus at that 
time ceased to be a city of Judah (1 Mac 5“ ; Ant, 
XII. viii. 6). 

At the time that Vespasian w^as making pre- 
arations for the final siege of Jerusalem, Simeon 
ar-Gioras made a sudden raid into Edom and took 
Hebron without bloodshed; but it was shortly 
afterwards recaptured by Cerealis, one of the com¬ 
manders of Vesi»asian’s army, and was burnt down 
{BJ IV. ix. 7, 9). Josephus states that at this 
time the monuments of the posterity of Abraham 
were to be seen at Hebron, ‘ the fabric of w hich 
monuments is of the most excellent marble, and 
wrought after the most elegant manner. There 


is also shown at a distance of six furlongs from 
the city a very large turpentine tree, which has 
continued since the creation of the world.’ 

In the 4th cent, the sepulchres of the patri¬ 
archs were still shown at liebron, built of marble 
and of elegant workmanship. The church de¬ 
scribed by Eusebius at the terebinths appears 
to have been the Great Basilica of Constantino, 
remains of which are still to be seen {Onomast. 
art. ‘ Arboch ’) to the north of Hebron. The Bor¬ 
deaux i’ilgrim (A.D. 333) describes the monu¬ 
ment of Abraham as a quadrangle built of 
stones of admirable beauty. Antoninus Martyr 
{Itiri. 30) describes a quadrangle with an interior 
court, open to the sky, into wdiich Jews and 
Christians entered from dillereiit sides, burning 
incense as they advanced. In the 6th cent. Arculf 
visited Hebron when it was occui)ied by the 8ara- 
cens, and ho describes the sepulchre as small and 
mean, situated about a stadium from Mamre on 
the east, and surrounded by a low wall. Willibald 
in the 8th cent, passed here, and mentions the 
sepulchres in the castle Aframia ; and Siewulf, 
1103, speaks of the monuments to the patriarchs 
being surrounded by a very strong castle. In 1167 
Hebron was erected into a bishoi)ric under the 
Latins. William of Tyre says that tliere never was 
a Greek bishop before this, but only a prior. 
Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Hebron in 1163, 
states that the ancient city was standing on a hill 
in ruins; while the modern city stood in the valley 
in the held of Maehpelah. He also describes the 
iron door leading to the caves. 

Hebron [el’KIuilUy ‘ the friend ’) is one of the four 
sacred cities of the Moslems, and the shrines of the 
patriarchs are very jealously guarded by them. 
The town is built without walls, and contains 
about 18,000 Moslems and 1200 to 1500 Jews. It 
is situated in a shallow valley surrounded by 
rocky hills, from w hich spring no fewer than 25 
sources of water. Luxuriant vineyards still clothe 
the hills and vales, and produce some of the best 
grapes in Palestine, and groves of olive and fruit 
trees abound. The town is divided into four 
quarters; the houses are built of stone, with 
partially flat and partially domed roofs, on account 
of the scarcity of large timber for rafters. The 
valley in which the town is built runs from north 
to south; the main quarter lies on the eastern 
slope, with the Hardin or sacred area eons)jicuously 
rising above it. Two other quarters are to be 
seen in the north and w'est slopes, and one to the 
south. The streets opening on to the main roads 
have gates. At the nortlierri end of the main 
quarter is a pool of ancient construction, 85 ft. 
by 55 ft., and low' down in the valley southward is 
a larger one, also of high antiquity, over 130 ft. 
s<[uare and 28 ft. deep, the traditional si)ot where 
the murderers of Ishbosheth were hanged. 

There are a large number of traditional sites 
about Hebron. In'Ain Keshkahh may be found 
the name Eshcol, although this identification is 
philologically difficult. At "Ain Judeidchy west of 
the Harduiy is a vault w here Adam and Eve are 
said to have mourned for Abel; and above are the 
Deir el-Arabbiy said to be the tombs of Jesse and 
Kuth ; and the Kabr llGbrilUy said by the Hebron 
Jews to be the tomb of Abner. At the foot of this 
hill is the Ager DamascenuSy from which was ob¬ 
tained the red earth of which Adam was made. 

About two miles to the west of the Hardin is a 
venerable oak (SindiAn), one of the finest in Pale.s- 
tine. It measures 22^ ft. around the lower part. 
It is probably the tree described as a terebinth 
by8ir John Maundeville, Bclon, and others. Since 
the 12th cent, it has been pointed out to Chris¬ 
tians as ‘ Abraham’s Oak,’under which Abraham 
pitched his tent. About two miles to the northi 
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near the road to Jerusalem, ia the liAmat el-Khalil, 
called by the Jews of Hebron the house of Abra¬ 
ham. liore are the foundations of an immense 
building—200 ft. by 165 ft.—of large squared stones, 
of whicm two courses only remain, regarded by the 
Jews as the nlace of Abraham’s tent and the 
terebinth at Mamre. Guerin {Judde, iii. 214) 
8 ugge.st8 that this enclosure was built round the 
tree under which the patriarch was supposed to 
have pitched his tent. Jerome speaks of a fair 
having been held annually on this spot. It seems 
probable that from Ist to 12th cent, this was the 
tr.aditional site of Mamre. It is suggested {SWP 
iii. 323) that this building may have been the 
market mentioned by Sozonien {Hist. ii. 4) as 
tlie place where Hadrian sold Jewish captives for 
slaves (A.D. 165), close to which Constantine after¬ 
wards built his basilica at the terebinth of Mamre, 
the foundations of which are still to be distin¬ 
guished (Coiider, Palestine, 85). 

It is quite clear that, if the present traditional 
sepulchres of the patriarchs are genuine, the 
present site of the city which stands around the 
Hardin cannot coincide with the site of the ancient 
city of Abraham’s time, wdiich w^as ovor-against 
the sepulchre ; and this idea appears to have been 
present to the minds of the early Christian WTiters, 
wdio mention a site on the north-west of the modern 
city as the original Hebron. 

the Hardin or ‘ sacred area ’ is a quadrangle 
197 ft. by 110 ft. externall3^ The masonry of tJie 
W'all is iaentical with that of the Wailing rlace at 
Jerusalem, and is therefore j)robably not later 
than Herodian. The height of the ancient 
w’all still standing is about 40 ft., and above this 
rise walls of modern construction, with lofty 
minarets at N.W. and S.E. corners. Within the 
enclosure is a mosque, probably the remains of the 
church built in the lltn cent, when the bishopric 
w^as established, and the monuments to the patri¬ 
archs are within. The tombs themselves are, 
how’ever, below in the rocky cavern, and the iron 
door which is said to lead to them w as shown to 
the present writer at the bottom of the flight of 
steps on the outside wall in 1867 (see account by 
Benjamin of Tudela, Early Travels in Palestine, p. 
86; PEF Mem. iii. 333; Cte. Riant, Archives ae 
VOrient Latin, ii. 411, and art. Macupelau ; 
Ononiast. arts. ‘ Arbocli ’ and * Drys ’; Antonini 
Mart. Itin. 30, Early Travels). C. Wakren. 

HEDGE is used in AV to translate W'ords of tw'o 
different Hob. stems. One of these {gddar, nna) 
refers to stone walls, though, perliaps, in some 
instances, to a stone wall crow'iied with thorns. 
In AV its derivatives are often tr. by the word 
‘ wall.’ In RV they are prevailingly, though not 
ahvayg, tr. by the w^ord ‘fence.’ The other stem 
{sdk or sdkak, or tij^) refers to a thorn hedge. 
The Gr. <ppayfjL6s, tr. ‘ liedge ’ in Mt 21^, Mk 12^ Lk 
14^, denotes a fence of any kind, wdiether hedge, or 
wall, or palings. TJie purpose of the hedge, as the 
term is used in the Bible, is either to protect that 
which is enclo.sed in it {e.g. Job H®), or to restrain 
and hinder {e.g. Job '3'^^, If os 2^). See Fence. 

W. J. Beecher. 

HEED. —Heed is either ^carefulness,^ as Is 2H 
‘ And he hearkened diligently >vith much heed ’ 

; LXX dKp6aaai dKp6a<riv iroWifir; 
Vulg. ‘ et contemplatus est diligenter multo intuitu,* 
-whence AV through Gen. ‘ And he hearkened and 
toke diligent hede ^; Orelli, * And has listened with 
most eager listening ’); or simply attention, as 
Ac 3“ ‘And he pive lieed unto them, expecting to 
receive something of them’ {tireixey avrois). The 
phrase is always (except Is 2V above) ‘take heed’ 
or (less often) ‘ ^ive heed,’ and the only noticeable 
occurrence is Sir 6^* ‘ Separate thyself from thine 


enemies, and take heed of thy friends ’ {rrp6j€x^) 
This tr“ is from Wyc. and Dou. after Vulg. ‘ ab 
aiuicis tuisattende,’ the other VSS having ‘ beware 
of,’ which RV adopts. The meaning of A V is prob¬ 
ably ‘ pay attention to ’ suspiciously, as in North’s 
Plutarch (Cicero, p. 879), ‘ After that time, Cicero 
and he were alwaies at iarre, but yet coldly enough, 
one of them taking heed of another.’ But Shake, 
uses the phrase in the sense of ‘ pay attention to ’ 
without suspicion, as Jul. Cccs. i. ii. 276, ‘ Three or 
four wenches, where I stood, cried “Alas, good 
soul!”—and forgave him with all their hearts; 
but there’s no heed to be taken of them : if Cajsar 
had stabbed their motliers they wmuld have done 
no less ’; and Coverdale uses it in the sense of 
‘take care of,’ Hos 13-’ ‘I toke diligent hede of 
the in the wildernesse that drye londo.’ 

J. Hastings. 

HEGAl or HEGE (’:n Est sin 2\ TaO.-A 
eunuch of Aliasuerus, and kee!)er of the women, to 
whom the maidens were entrusted before they were 
brought in to the king. ’I’he name is probably 
Persian; cf. ‘H'y(ay, wdio is named in Ctesias {Pers. 
c. 24) as a courtier of Xerxes (so Roediger, Thes. 
Add.). H. A. White. 

HEGEMONIDES {'liyefiovL^n^, 2 Mac 13'^).—An 
oflicer left in command {o-TpaTrjy^s) of the district 
from Ptolemais to the Gerrenians (wdiich see), by 
Lysias, when he was foiced to return to Syria to 
oppose the cliancellor Philij) (b.C. 162). AV trans¬ 
lates ‘made him (Maccaba^us) principal governor,’ 
but no parallel for such a use of ijycixovlbrj'i is to be 
found. Syr. recognizes the proper name, but Vulg. 
reads Ducein et principein. H. A. White. 

HEIFER (in all the passages cited below% the 
Heb. term, is except Nu 19^^*, Am 4\ Hos 4^^^, 
wdiere it is n-jp. ’in the only NT occurrence. He 
9^®, the Greek is 5d/4a\ts).—The heifer is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Bible, in connexion both wdtn 
agriculture and with ritual services. 

That it W'as customary to use heifers for plough¬ 
ing is evident from the saying of Samson, ‘If ye 
had not plowed w ith my heifer, ye had not found 
out my riddle,’ Jg 14^*. Ploughing and harrowing 
are both specifieilin Hos 10*^ and from this j)assage 
asAvell as from Jer 50^' we gather that heifers were 
employed to tread out the corn. 

A heifer of three years old was one of the 
animals divided by Abraham uj>on the occasion 
of his solemn covenant witli J , Gn 15“ (J). A 
heifer was the animal offered by Samuel at 
Bethlehem, IS 16“. When a murder had been 
committed, the author of which could not be 
traced, a special atoning ceremony was prescribed, 
T)t The elders of the nearest city had 

to take a heifer which had never been used for 
work aw'ay to a barren spot where there was a 
w'ady with running water, and there break its 
neck. Thereafter they washed their hands over 
the carcase, solemnly testified their innocence of 
the murder, and prayed that J" would forgive His 
j)eople for the crime that had been committed in 
their midst (see notes of Driver and Dillm. ad loc., 
also W. R. Smith, ES^ 351). For the ritual pre¬ 
scribed in Nu 19“®^* and referred to in He 9^*, see 
Red Heifer. In Nu 19” AV reads, ‘ They shall 
take of the ashes of the burnt heifer of puriheation 
for sin,’ which gives the sense (if not the exact tr“) 
of nspnn nsiip iQnp better than RV, ‘They shall 
take of the ashes of the burning of the sin-offer¬ 
ing ’ (cf. Oxf. Heb. Lex. s. nn^ij). The reference is 
to v.“. 

I'he word ‘heifer’ is several times used in 
similes. E^pt is compared to a heifer in Jer 46^, 
so is Chalmea in 50”, the points of resemblance 
being probably beauty, strength, and wantonness 
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(cf. Am 4^ ‘khieof Bashan ’ applied to the ladies 
of Samaria). Israel is compared in Hos 4’^* to a 
stubborn lieifer that will not accustom itself to 
the yoke (Nowack), and in flos 10** to a lieifer 
which has hitherto had the easy task of treadiii" 
out corn, but is now to have the harder work of 
ploughing and harrowing. 

For ‘ heifer of three years old * of Is 15®, Jer 48*^ 
(AV and KVm) see EoLATH-iSHELiSHiVAH. 

J. A. Selrie. 

HEIR.“i. Terms, yarash^ and Voj nahal^ 
LXX K\7jpovofji^o)f KaraK\r]povofji.i(o, etc., Vulg. heres 
sunit etc., ‘inherit'; ptcp. viiy ydr^h^ LXX k\-t)po- 
vSfioif etc., Vulg. heres, etc., * heir yilrushshdh, 
y^r^hdh, mdrdshdh, nJ»qj nahdldh, LXX 
KKtjpovofxla, KXijpos, etc., Vulg. hereditas, etc., ‘ inherit¬ 
ance ’; ty-];, and their uerivatives are also cora- 
monly used in the more general sense of ‘ possess,' 

‘ acquire ’; and liguratively of the relation between 
God and His pco^e, e.g, J" is the naJutldh of Levi, 
Dt 10®, and Jacob is the naMldh of J", Dt 32®; 

bckhdr, LXX irpojTdroKos, Vulg. primogenitus, 

‘ firstborn'; b^khCrdh, LX A rd irpoiroTiKia, 

rpu)TOTOK€ia, Vulg. primogenita (neut. pi.), ‘birth¬ 
right,’ ‘right or the firstborn’; Sxi go'U, LXX 
d,yXt<TT€Vi, ayxiorTivujyf XurpwTiJf, cvyyivi/js, Vulg. 
cognatiis, propinquus, ultor, ‘next-of-kin’; 
giCal, LXX d 7 xi<rreya;, Xvrpbta, etc., Vulg. propin- 
quitatis inre retinere, ertiere, redimere, etc., ‘act as 
next-of-kin ’ ; ge'ullCth, LXX dyxLcrrcla, \vtoop, 
\uTpo3(ns, etc., Vulg. propinqnitas, etc. On beldidr, 
go'cl, and derivatives, see further below. 

ii. Inheritance. The fact that the terms for 

heir, etc., for the most part meant originally, and 
continued to mean, qjossess, etc., indicates a certain 
lack of emphasis on the difference between inherit¬ 
ance and other ways of acquiring and holding 
property. Land, the most important kind of 
property, belonged to the family and the clan 
rather than to individuals, as is shown by the 
Jubilee and other land laws. All land was, as it 
were, entailed. Other property too—cattle, slaves, 
and, in some instances, wives—was inherited. The 
heir succeeded to the headship of the family, 
which included the control of the family property. 
Moreover, the heir succeeded as a right, according 
to law and custom ; he took possession of what 
had become hi.s. Wills were unknown in ancient 
Israel, though .sometimes (cf. below) a father would 
interfere with the natural course of things to benefit 
a favourite son. The phrase ‘ set thy house in 
order,’ ij, shows that a dying man would 

sometimes arrange the disposition of his property, 
and the future status of the members of his family; 
but probably in accordance with recoraized custom, 
if not with binding law. The blessing of the 
dying father would usually confirm the firstborn 
in his right, but might also, as in the blessings of 
Isaac and Jacob, transfer it to someone else. 

iii. ItiaiiT OF THE Firstborn, Birthright. 

The prevailing custom, which is everywhere taken 
for granted, was that the eldest son succeeded his 
father as head of the family, and took the largest 
share of the property. Thus we have the special 
terms blkhbr, bikhdrdh, for ‘ firstborn,’ ‘ right of 
the firstborn.’ The genealogies, Gn 5, etc., mention 
the firstborn, and him only. 1 Ch 5^ speaks of 
Reuben having an original right of pre-eminence, 
which he lost by misconduct. In 2 Ch 21® Jehoram 
succeeds Jehoshaphat, ‘because he was the bikMr.^ 
Probably the eldest son, if an adult, succeeded to 
the hign ^ priesthood; but the exceptions were 
numerous, noth in the royal and sacerdotal dyn¬ 
asties. According to Ex 13®, JE, the firstborn of 
every mother was sacred to J". InDt 21*^ the 
blkhdrdh is a ‘ double portion,’ The differ¬ 

ence of status between the mothers of a man’s 
children, often only loosely defined, was a fruitful 
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source of discord as to the ykhCrdh. Reuben, 
the son of an inferior wife, is reckoned as Jacob’s 
btkhor ; he is deposed for misconduct, not on ac¬ 
count of his mother’s status. On the oilier hand, 
Sarah claims that, because Ishmael is the son of 
a concubine, he shall not even share the inheritance 
with Isaac, Gn 21*®. Evidently, the prior right of 
the son of the wife over that of the concubine 
depended upon the feeling of the father towards 
mother and son, and probably also on tlie influence 
of the mother’s family. 

iv. Cases where the Firstborn was passed 
OVER FOR others—Junior Right. The excep¬ 
tions to the rule of the succession of the eldest 
son are numerous and striking. The line of 
divine election among the patriarchs usually 

f asses through younger sons, Abraham apparently, 
saac, Jacob. According to 1 Ch 5*- ®, the bdkhdrdh 
was transferred from Reuben to Joseph. In Gn 
49 Jacob puts Ephraim before his elder brother 
Manasseh. According to Ex V (P), Moses was 
the junior of Aaron. David was the youngest 
son of Jesse; and Solomon, one of the youngest, 
at any rate, among the many sons of David. We 
may take the circumstances of the succession of 
Solomon as typical. The father would often secure 
the succession for a favourite .son by appointing 
him his successor, or even by as.sociating him with 
himself in his lifetime. Such arrangements have 
always been common, especially in the East. The 
favourite wife would often be the one last married, 
and the favourite son tlie youngest. Apart from 
2 Ch 21®, it is never stated that the eldest son 
succeeded his father as a right. Great men with 
large harems and numerous families would follow 
the example of tlie kings. The transference of 
the bekhdrdh from Reuben to Joseph, and from 
Esau to Jacob, shows that such a change might be 
made for sufficient cause, and therefore, of course, 
on any plausible pretext; a case is mentioned in 
I Ch 26*®. A further proof of the occai ional trans¬ 
ference of the bdkhCyrdh at the will of the father 
is the prohibition of the practice in Dt 21*®’*’. 

The frequent succession of youngest sons suggests 
that the very widesiiread custom of ‘Junior Right’ 
or succcs.sion by the youngest existed in pre-mon- 
archical Israel, and survive<l in .some measure in 
later times. J. Jacobs (Studies in Biblical Archec' 
oloay, p. 47), partly following Sir II. Maine, says; 
‘ The custom would naturally arise during the 
later stages of the pastoral period, when the 
elder sons would in the ordinary course of events 
have set up for tlieiriselves by the time of the 
father’s death. The youngest wmuld in these 
circumstances naturally step into the father’s 
shoc.s, and acquire tYia 2 )atria potestas, and with 
it the right of sacrificing to the family gods by 
the paternal hearth.’ On tlie other hand, when 
the heir was a minor, the inheritance was probably 
often seized by adult kinsmen. Witness the con- 
I stant complaints of the wrongs done to orphans. 

V. Who inherited when there were no Sons. 

! In Nu 27®'*® (F),in connexion with the daughters of 
Zelophehad, the following provision is made for this 
and .similar cases: ‘ If a man die and have no son, ye 
shall cause his inheritance to pass unto his daughter. 
If he have no daughter, yo shall give his inheritance 
unto his brethren. If he have no brethren, yo shall 
give his inheritance unto his father’s brethren. If 
his father have no brethren, ye shall give his in¬ 
heritance unto his kinsman, Avho is next to 
him in his clan, In Nu 36® it is further 

provided that heiresses must marry in their own 
clan. Though the law itself is late, the provisions 
are obvious and probably ancient, except perhaps 
the preference given to daughters. A member of 
another clan marryii^ an heiress joined her clan, 
Ezr 2®*, Neh 7“, cf. Beriah. Jeremiah’s acquisi- 
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i tlon of \\\B uncAo’s field, Jor 82’^, ia an example of 
the rij'hts of a kiiiHnian in the family property. 

Jacob’s action in reckoning' Ephraim and Man- 
asseli as his sons is doubtless tyj>i(*al of cases of 
adoption. Similarly, women would sometimes, as 
in tne case of Sarali, llacliel, and Leah, reckon 
children born to their liiisbaTids by their .slaves as 
their own ; but, as we have seen, the ri<^hts of such 
children were uncertain. In 1 Ch 2^^* a ^:'enealogy 
is traced through the issue of a Jewess and an 
Egyptian. Abraham, Gn 15^ expects that his 
slave will be his heir, cf. Fr 30^, where, however, 
the translation is not certain. The last two cases 
would also he typical. 

The succession is as a rule confined to the father’s 
kin on account of the family sacra. \V. R. Smith 
{Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia^ p. 95) 
points out that women could not inherit in early 
Arabia (cf. Benzinger, p. 355), and that there could 
be no question of a widow inheriting because she 
was a part of a man’s property, and went with the 
rest of the estate to the heir. This principle is 
illustrated in Israel by the law of the levirate 
marriage, the case of Ruth, the incident in 2 S 
1615*28, Q^nd the incident of Adonijah and Abbshag 
—to succeed to the kind’s widow implied succeeding 
to the throne. By the law of the levirate marriage 
(Dt 25®’^®; cf. Gn 38, Ru 4) the firstborn son of a 
man’s widow by Ids brotlicr, or gd'el^ became his 
heir; (cf. Goel, Marriaok, and see Driver on Dt 
26 ®''*). 

vi. Provision for Children other than the 
Chief Heir. The principle that the land belongs 
to the family, involves the providing for the rest of 
the family oy tlie head who controls the family 
property. Probably, in early times the maintenance 
of younger children was provided for according to 
this principle by customs no longer traceable. 
Abraham, however, sends his younger children 
away with gifts (Gn 25® [JE]); according to 
2 Ch 11^ Rehoboam dispersed his sons among the 
walled towns of Judah and Benjamin, made ample 
provision for them, and gave them wives, in order 
to secure the throne for a favourite son, Abijah. 
Sons would often be got rid of in this fashion to 
secure an undisputed succession for a favourite. 
Other typical ca.ses are those of Tshmael and 
Jephthan, who were sent away without any share 
of the inheritance. Daughters would almost 
always be married ; unmarried daughters would be 
kept and have husbands found for them by their 
brothers, and where there were sons there would 
be no question of their sharing the inheritance. 
Job 42^® .specially mentions that Job’s daughters 
shared with their brothers, doubtless because this 
was exceptional. 

Dt 2D® speaks of the father ‘causing the son to 
inherit that which ho hath,’ which seems to imply 
some power on the part of the father to determine 
the inheritance of his property (Dillm., Driver, i.l.\ 
cf. ii.). But this is strictly limited by the context, 
and it must have been .similarly limited by ancient 
custom. The law, probably, is partly a protest 
against the violation of such, and partly a pro¬ 
vision for now conditions. There is nothing in the 
history to suggest the subdivision of the family 
land at each successive generation. Benzinger 
(p. 354) is doubtful whether any such subdivision 
took place. It seems very unlikely. Unless, 
therefore, the above Dent. Jaws are confined to 
personal property they are probably late, perhaps 
were never eilective. 

The New Testament. No question of the laws or 
customs of inheritance arises in connexion with 
the NT. Christ is the (Jirstborn) son and heir 
in the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (Mk 
12“' etc., and in He D); Christians are heirs of 
God’s promises, etc. (Ro 8'', Gal 3^ 4*-'', He 6”, 


Ja 2® etc.). The figure of inheritance is also used in 
refcnmcG to Abraham, and to the Isracdites, etc. 
AcaOijKT] in often translated ‘ testament ’ by AV, 
o.specially in reference to the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper (Lk 22-^' etc., 1 Co 11'*'®), but it 
should ho ‘ covenant,’ except perhaps in Ho 9^®* 
where the rendering ‘ testament ’ is defended by 
many scholars (see commentaries, i.l.). RV has 
‘covenant’throughout, often with ‘te.stament’ in 
the margin, except that in He 1)'®* '' ‘ testament ’ is 
placed in the text, and the margin states that the 
Greek word means either ‘ covenant ’ or ‘ testament.’ 
In Lk 12'* we read that ‘ one said unto him, Master, 
bid my brother divide the inheritance with me.’ 
See also Inheritance. 

LrrERATUTiK.—Renzinrer, Ileb. Arch. p. 364ff.; Nowack, 
Lehrbuch der Heh. Arch. p. 348ff. ; Jacoba, St^uiics in BiMical 
Arch(Xolo(jy^ p. 48 ff. .See also Sanday-Hcadlam on Ro 8^217; 
Bevsehlag,* NT Theol. i. 385 f., H. 346 ; Weiss, liWl. Theol. of NT, 
Index ; Wcstcott, Uebrews, 167-161). W. H. BeNNETT. 

HELAH (nx^n ‘rust’?).—One of the wives of 
Ashhnr the ‘ father ’ of Tekoa, 1 Ch 4®* See 
Genealogy. 

HELAM (D^’n, in 2 S 10'' with n locale nipftj'n and 
the Mas.soretic note k tu’. Budde, however, main¬ 
tains that is the correct form).—Tho Aram- 
fuaris from beyond the river,* whom Hadarezer 
summoned to his aid, came to llclam (2 S 10'®) 
and were there met and defeated by David (v.'"*). 
As far as the form of the word is concerned, 
in V.'® might mean ‘their army’ (so Aq. ip dvpdfxei 
avrCiv, followed by Thenins). There can, however, 
bo little doubt that the LXX {AlXdii), Pc.sh. and 
Targ. are right in taking it as a proper name (so 
EwSd, JTist. lii. 155 n. 2 ; Bertheau, Wcllh., Driver, 
Budde, Kittel). Cornill, upon tlie ground of the 
LXX TlXta/A, introduces llelam also in Ezk 47'® 
(cf. also Bertholct, ad loc.). In this case it must 
have lain on tho border between Damascus and 
Hamath. J. A. Selbie. 

HELBAH (n^^n).—A town of Asher, Jg 1*'. Its 
identity is quite uncertain. (For various attempts 
to fix its site, see Moore, ad loc.). 

HELBON (p3^n).—A place from which wine was 
brought to Tyre, Ezk 27'®. It is the modern 
JIalbiln on the east slope of Antilebanon, a})out 
13 miles N. of Damascus. Tho region around, on 
Hermon and the Antilebanon, is remarkable for 
its vineyards to the present day. The wine of 
llelbon IS mentioned also in the cuneiform texts, 
and the Persian kings are .said to have preferred it 
to any other. It has sometimes been wrongly 
supposed that llelbon is to be identified with 
Aleppo. 

Literaturb,— Robinson, BRP^ iii. 471 f.; Del. Paradiei, 
281; Wetzatein, ZDMQ xi, (1857) 49011.; Baecleker-Socln, Pai. 
341 ; Schrader, CO'E^ ii. 121 ; Bertholet on Ezk 27i^. 

C. R. CONDER. 

HELDAI (ni>n ; B XoX5«(£, A XoX3aO.—1. The 
captain of the military guard appointed for the 
twelfth monthly course of the temple service 
(1 Ch 27'®). He is probably to be identified with 
‘ Hcleb the son of Baanah the Netophathite,’ one 
of David’s tliirty heroes (2 S 23'-''; A 'AX4</>, B 
omits). In the parallel list (1 Ch 11*®; B X^4o5, 
A Xodbd and 'EXdS) the name is more correctly 
given as Heled. The form Heldai is supported 
by Zee 6'° (.see below), and .sliould probably be 
restored in tho other two passages. 

2 . According to Zee O'®, one of a small band 
who brought gifts of gold and silver from Babylon 
to tlio.se of the exiles who had returned under 

* The Euphrates, not the Orontei as Hitzig maintains. Ses 
Wellh. Sarn. 179f. 
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Zerubbabol. From these gifts Zeeliariah was 
bidden to make a crown for Joshua the high 
priest, which was to be placed in the temple as 
a memorial of Ileldai and his companions. In 
Helem (a^n) is clearly an error for Heldai; 
the Peshitta in both places reads llohlai or Huldai 

Stenninq. 

HELEB (3^n 2 S 232»).-‘Sec Heldai 1. 

HELED (li'n 1 Ch 1H'>).--See Heldai 1. 

HELEK (pj'n * portion ’). — Son of Gilead the 
Manassite, Nu 26^, Jos 17“* P. Patronymic, Hele- 
kites, Nn 2G^. 

HELEM.—1. (Dhrj) A man of Asher, 1 Ch 7“. 

* The name must Ve altered to on’in (v.^“) to fit the 
context; otherwise we should have oj’n in in- I 
stead of on'in’ (Kittel in SBOT), 2. (eSn) An exile 
who was sent from Babylon with gifts of gold and 
silver for the sanctuary at Jerusalem, Zee 6^^. He 
is called in v.^® Heldai ("O^n). LXX has tois j 

povaLVf not treating this and other nouns in the 
same passage as proi)er names. 

HELEPH (n^n). — A town on the border of j 
Naphtali, Jos Although mentioned in the 

Talmud {Mcgillnh i. 1, see Neubauer, G6og, d, 
Talm, 224), lleleph has not been identified. 

HELEZ ‘vigour’; B SIAXt/j, A -EXAt??, 
Luc. Xd\\r)s). —1. One of David’s thirty heroes 
(2 S 23^®). He is described as ‘ the Paltite,’ i.e, 
a native of Bcth-pelet in the Negeb of Judah 
(cf. Jos 15^^, Nell 11“®). But in the two parallel 
lists (I Ch 11^ and 27^®) both the Hebrew text and 
the LXX (6 ; 6 iK <i>a\\o6s) read ‘the Pelon- 

ite,’ a variant which is supported by cod. A at 
2 S 23^ (6 4’cXXcoi/cf; B reads 6 KcXw^ff); the former 
reading is further inconsistent with 1 Ch ‘27'®, 
where Ilelez is expressly designated as ‘of the 
children of Ephraim.’ From the latter passage 
we learn that ne was in command of the military 
guard appointed for the seventh monthly course 
of the temple service. See Pelonite. 

2. A Judahite, 1 Ch J. F. Stenning. 

HE LI ('HXef = Heb. '^y). — 1. The father of 
Joseph, in the genealogy of Jesus, Jik 3^. 2. An 
ancestor of Ezra, 2 Es 1'^. Omitted in parallel 
passages, 1 Es 8^ Ezr 7*- ®. See Genealogy. 

HELIODORUS ('HXt65wpos).—The chancellor (6 
iwl Tu)P Tpay/jidrajp) of Seleucus IV. Philopator. At 
the instigation of Apollonius (which see), he was 
sent by the king to plunder the private treasures 
kept in the temple at Jems.; but he was prevented 
from carrying out his design by a great apparition 
{iirt<payla)t — a horse with a terrible rider struck him 
to the ground, while two young men scourged 
him severely. H. was carried out of the temple 
by his guards speechless and prostrate, but was 
restored at the intercession of the high priest 
Onias (2 Mac 3’^-). Some have supposed that the 
discomfiture of H. was due to a device of Onias 
(cf. v.“, so Rawlinson in Speaker's Comm.), Jos., 
who seems to have been unacquainted with 2 Mac, 
makes no mention of the mission of H. ; but in 
4 Mac 4 a similar story is related of Apollonius. In 
B.c. 175 H. murdered Seleucus, and attempted to 
seize the Syrian crown ; but he was driven out by 
Eumenes of Pergamus and his brother Attalus, 
and Antiochus Epiphanes, brother of Seleucus, 
ascended the throne (App. Syr, 45; Liv. xli. 24). 
There is commonly supposed to be a reference to 
H. in Bn 11*^, but the interpretation of the passage 


is doubtful (cf. Bevan in loc.). Further, H. is 
frequently reckoned as one of the ten or the three 
kings of I)n 11. A. AViiitk. 

HELKAI ('| 2 ^n, perh. shortened for -Tp^n).—A 
priest (Neh 12'®). See Genealogy. 

HELKATH (n^n and ‘portion,’ ‘posses¬ 

sion’).—A Levitieal city belonging to the tribe of 
Asher, Jos 19^ 2H'. The site is uncertain. The 
same place, owing perhaps to a textual error, 
appears in 1 Ch 6“^® [Heb. as Hukok. 

HELKATH-HAZZURIM.-Tho name given to 
the spot at Gibeon where the fatal combat took 
place between the twelve champions chosen on 
either aide from the men of Abner and Joab, 2 S 
2'®. The name means ‘ the field of sword 

edges.’ This is accepted by Driver [Text of Sam. 
aa loc.\ who compares Ps 89^^ [Eng.^] nnf ‘ the 
edge of liis sword.’ Others prefer to follow the 
LXX gf/)h TUP ^TTtfSovXup and read □'niin 'n ‘the 
field of the liers in wait’ (so Ewald, iii. 114 ; 
Wellh. Saw. ad loc. ; Budde, SBO'l\ ad loc.). 
Thenius reads Dn^'n 'n ‘ the field of the adversaries.’ 

J. A. Selrik. 

HELKIAS (XeX/da?, Gr. form of Heb. .rp^n, 
Hilkiah ; in AV of Apocr. reproduced as Chelcias, 
Helkias, and Helchiah ; RV uniformly Helkias). 
—1. The high priest Hilkiah in Josiali’a reign. 
He is mentioned in 1 Es 1® ~ 2 Ch 35® as a 
governor of the temple, subscribing handsomely 
to Josiah’s groat Passover ; in 1 Es 8' (cf. Ezr V) 
as the great-grandfather of Ezra ; and in Bar H 
as father of Joakim, who was governor of the 
temple in the reign of Zedekiah. 2. A distant 
ancestor of Baruch (Bar P). 3. The father of 

Susanna (Sus w. J. T. Marshall. 

HELL. —The term used in Old English to desig¬ 
nate the world of the dead generally, with all the 
sad and painful associations of the dark region 
into which the living disappear. In modern Eng¬ 
lish it has the specific sense of the place and con¬ 
dition of penalty destined for the finally impenitent 
among the dead. With this it expresses also the 
abode of evil spirits. Tt is cognate or connected 
with the German hehlenhtdcy hullen = cover, 
A.S. helaUy Lat. celare, etc. It appears in much 
the same form in many of the European lan¬ 
guages: Ger. holUy Sw. hclvetCy Go. haljfty Da. hel- 
vedCy Du. hely Ice. hel, O.H.G. hellay A.S. hely 
hdlCy M.E. helle (cf. Chaucer, CT 1202). The 
Teutonic base, hal — hidcy akin to kaly kar (in the 
older form), is supposed by Skeat to be a ‘ develop¬ 
ment from a root skary of which the meaning was 
to cover.' Etymologically, therefore, the term de¬ 
notes the coveredy hiddeny unseen place. 

In our AV the word ‘ hell ’ is unfortunately used 
as the rendering of three distinct words with 
different ideas. It represents (1) the of the 
Heb. OT, and the of the LXX and the NT, 
which have the general sense of the ‘ realm of the 
dead.’ In this employment of the word the AV 
translators were justihed so far by the sense which 
it had in their day, and by the fact that it was 
applied to the world of the departed generally in 
the Creeds, in Spenser, in Chaucer, in rnedireval 
miracle and mystery plays, and in Old English 
religious poetry. It is not the only word which the 
translators of 1611 used as an equivalent for 
and At times they used ‘ the pit ’ (Nu 16®®* ®®), 
and in a number of cases ‘ the grave ’ (Gn 37“, 

1 S 2®, Job 7® 14'®, Ps 30® 49'^*'® etc.). But ‘hell’ 
is their most usual rendering in the OT (Dt 32*®, 

2 S 2*2®, Ps 16'® 18® 116® 139®, Pr 5® 7=^ 9'® etc.), and 
the rendering to which they adhered in all the NT 
passages, however different in their shades ol 
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moaning, in which they found Home form of 
(Mt 11 ^ 16^8, Lk 12 » 16’-^, Ac 1 Co 15“ Ifcv 

118 08 20 ^ 8 . i 4 j entirely misleading 

rendering, especially in the NT pjassages. 'J’he 
English Revisers, therefore, have substituted 
‘Hades’ for ‘hell’ in the NT. In the OT they 
allow the word ‘ hell ’ to remain in the text of Is 14, 
and give Shcol in tlie margin. In the poetical 
books they usually give Shcol in the text; while 
in the historical uooks they place Shcol in the 
margin, and allow the renderings ‘ the grave ’ and 
‘ the pit’ to stand in the text. In the American 
Revision the word ‘ hell ’ is entirely discarded in 
this connexion (as are also the terms ‘the grave,’ 
‘the pit’), and with a wise consistency Shcol is 
substituted all through the text of the OT, as 
Iladrs is in the text of the NT. (See also article 
on Hades). 

The Avord ‘hell* is used (2) as equivalent to 
rdprapo^ in the verbal form raprap(l)aa% in 2 P 2 '* (cf. 
Jude®). In that passage it is retained by theKV, 
though it might bo better rendered ‘ cast them 
down to Tartarus.* The particular case in view 
there is that of the punishment of fallen angels, 
and the word is applied to the intermediate scene 
and condition of T)enalty in which those ollenders 
arc detained, held in chains of darkness, in reserve 
for the linal judgment. In this one instance the 
NT adopts the heathen term for ‘hell’—the word 
which in Plato {Phcp.d. 113 E) designates the place 
into which the incurably corrupt are hurled with 
a vieAv to their endless imprisonment; and Avhich 
in Homer {Iliads viii. 13, etc.) is the name given to 
the murky abyss, lying as deep beneath Hades as 
earth is beneath the sun, in which the sins of 
insurgent and defeated immortals, Kronos, lapetos, 
and the Titans, are punished. 

In this the paragraph in question, together with 
the corresponding imssage in tlie Ep. of Jude (v.®), 
attaches itself to ideas on the subject of the punish- 
ment of angels, which have a considerable place in 
the literature of Judaism, especially the apocalyp¬ 
tic writings. These ideas assumed strange and 
amorphous forms, unlike anything in the NT, as 
regards both the place and the nature of the 
penalty. The Book of Jubilees and the Apocalypse 
of Baruch, c.g.^ both speak of the fallen angels as 
‘ tormented in chains,’ and the former represents 
them ns Ixiund in the depths of the earth until the 
day of the great judgment (Bk. of Jub 6 ^^ 7“^® 
22 'h 24^ etc., Apoc. of Bar 66 *® ’^). The Book of 
Enoch dilates at greatest length on these things. 
Enoch is described as receiving a commission to 
announce the impending judgment of the fallen 
angels. Their leader, Azrizel, is doomed to be 
covered Avith darkness until the great day of judg¬ 
ment. The prison in Avhich they are conlined until 
the day of decision consigns them to the linal 
retribution, is seen by Enoch. It is described as 
dittcrent from the abyss of lire, in the extremest 
depth of earth, into Avhich they are in the end to 
bo cast, and in certain parts oi the book this pre¬ 
liminary place of punishment is represented, as 
Avaa the case also Avith the Tartaros of the Crrceks, 
as in the void at the end of heaven and earth 
(Bk. of Enoch 10 ® l.S^i 18" 2V 54® 90'-^). 

The word ‘hell’ is used (3), and more properly, 
as the equivalent of yelvpa, the designation of 
the place and state of the just retribution 
reserved for the finally impenitent after the 
judgment. This Avord yelwa (less correctly, in 
vieAV of its derivation from the Aramaic, yeerra), 
Gehenna, occurs tAvelve times in the NT, and for 
the most part only in the Synoptists. It is not 
found in tlie Johannine Avri tings, nor in the Bk. of 
Acts, nor in any of the Epistles except once in one 
of the Catholic Epp. (Ja 3®). But in the Synoptical 
Gospels it is found eleven times, and in a variety 


of phrases—‘in danger of the Gehenna of fire* 
(Mt 5“*), ‘ to be cast into Gehenna’ (Mt 5"®*8® 18®, 
Mk iP-’*'*7), to ‘ destroy . . . in Gehenna’(Mt 10'^®), 
‘ the child of Gehenna’ (Mt 23^®), the ‘ damnation * 
or ‘judgment of Gehenna’ (Mt 2.‘P), to ‘go into 
Gehenna ’ (Mk Q'*^), to ‘ cast into Gehenna ’ (Lk PJ®). 
It is found, therefore, in each of the three Synon- 
tists. In all the instances of its use in the Gospels 
it is given as a word from Christ’s own lips, and in 
one case we have the parallel narrative of Mt and 
Mk (Mt 18®, Mk O'*®). It belongs to the tradition 
common to the first tAvo evangelists, and tliere is 
every reason to believe that it forms part of the 
primitive report of Christ’s words. Hence tho 
importance of defining Avith all due care its precise 
sense, point, and connotation. 

This term Gehenna, ytkwa, which is the solemn 
NT designation of hell, represents the Aram. Djn'a 
and the Ileb. Din K'a ‘ the valley of Hinnom ’ (Neh 
11 ®®), more fully cinq? 'i! ‘ the valley of tho son of 
Hinnom’ (Jos IS* 18*®, 2 Ch 28®, Jer 7®“), and ’n 'jj 
Din ‘the valley of tho children of Hinnom’ (2 K 
23*®, acc. to the Kethih). It is taken by some to 
mean the ‘ valley of bowling ’ or ‘ the valley of 
lamentation,’ D^n'j being supposed to come from an 
obsolete pn (Arab, hanna, ‘ cry ’ or ‘ Avail’). But far 
more probably the Hinnom is a personal name. The 
place so named after one unknoAvn Avas a deep 
narrow gorge in the vicinity of Jerusalem, under¬ 
stood to be on tho south side, forming a continua¬ 
tion of the valley of Gihon and separating the hill 
of Zion from the ‘hill of Evil Counsel.’ It is 
usually identified with the modern Wady er-UchdUi, 
though this is contested by some (sec Condor in 
Encyc. Brit, xiii. 640). It is repeatedly mentioned 
in the OT. The border of Judah is described ns 
going up ‘ by the valley of the son of Hinnom unto 
the south side of the Jebusito . . . and to the top 
of the mountain that licth before tho valley of 
Hinnom westward ’; while the border of Benjamin 
is said to have ‘ como doAvn to the end of the 
mountain that lieth before tho valley ot the son 
of Hinnom ’ and to have ‘ descended to the valley 
of Hinnom to the side of Jebusi on the south* 
(Jos 15® 18*®; cf. Neh 11®®). It is described as ‘ by 
the entry of tho East gate’ (Jer 19'^), and as having 
the valley of Tophet or Topheth in it (2 K ‘23*®, 
Jer 7®* Ur). Jerome speaks of it as having been 
of old a pleasant place, and as having again in his 
own time the attraction of gardens. But under 
Ahaz, Manasseh, and Amon it was made the 
scene of the gross and cruel rites of heathen 
Avorship, idolatrous Jews passing their children 
throimh the fire there to Molecli (2 Ch ‘28^ 33®, 
Jer 7®*). Hence king Josiah, Avhen he put down 
the idolatrous priests Avho had burned incense 
to Baal under the apostate kings of Judah, also 
‘ defiled Topheth, which is in tho valley of the 
children of Hinnom, that no man mi^ht make his 
son or his daughter to pass througli the fire to 
Molech * (2 K 23®* *®). It was also declared by 
Jeremiah that the place should be ‘ no more called 
Tophet, nor The valley of the son of Hinnom, but 
The valley of Slaughter’ (Jer 19®). After its 
pollution oy the pious son of Amon it became an 
object of horror to the JeAvs, and, is .said to have 
been made a receptacle for boncf^i, the bodies of 
beasts and criminals, refuse and alf unclean things 
(so Kimchi). The terrible assooiations of the 
place, the recollections of the horrors perpetrated 
in it and the defilement inflicted on it, the fires 
said to have been kept burning in it in order to 
consume the foul and corrupt objects that were 
thrown into it, made it a natural and unmistak¬ 
able symbol of dire evil, torment, wasting penalty, 
absolute ruin. So it came to designate tne 
place of future punishment, and the Talmudic 
theology spoke oi the door of hjill as being in 
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the valley of Hinnom (Barclay, Citij of the Great 
Kinrjy p. 90). 

It has not thin sense in the OT. Tl)e nearest 
ar»proach to it is in such a passaj^e as that in which 
the prophet makes the demand, ‘ Who among us 
shall dwell with the devouring lire ? Who among 
us shall dwell with everlasting burnings ? ’ (Is 33^^). 
But the place is not mentioned there, and the lires 
in question are not those of a retribution after 
death, but those of the divine wrath and righteous¬ 
ness which now and on earth search all sinners, 
those in Sion no less than those in Assyria. The 
terrible description of judgment with which the 
Second Isaiah closes his great prophecy of grace 
might seem even more in point (is GO'-'*). It is 
possible that the horrors of the valley of Hinnom 
suggested the awful figures in which the prophet 
there declares of the returning Israelites, that they 
shall ‘ look upon the carcases of the men that have 
transgressed’ against Jehovah, ‘for their worm 
shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched ; 
and they shall be an abhon*ing unto all flesh * (KV). 
But apart from the fact that iiere again the place 
is not named, and from tl»e question whether the 
passage may not be of too early a date (as Dillmann 
supposes) for such a colouring, the vengeance 
wliich is intimated is not one that is to be looked 
for in the other Avorld, but one which overtakes 
the transgressors in this world in the form of 
miserable overthrow and uttermost dishonour, ft 
assumed this sense, however, in the period between 
the close of OT prophe<;y and the Christian era. 
By the time when Christ taught and the apostles 
preached, the word Gehenna had a well-understood 
meaning. We can follow the history of the term, 
and .see how it came to liave that sense. The 
history shows us also the variations in the appli¬ 
cation of tlie word, and the diflbrent ideas wliich 
were connected with it. 

Tlie OT itself offered the point of issue for the 
rocess of development. As its view of the future 
ecarne enlarged, and the old notion of a Sheol 
which w’as without moral distinctions, and dealt 
out to all the dead the same joyless inane exist¬ 
ence, began to jjive place to the loftier and more 
definite conception of a future embracing a resur¬ 
rection, the fouiulatiuns of the doctrine of a heaven 
and a bell Avere laid. The idea of a final judgment, 
which went with that of a resurrection (I)n 12^), led 
naturally to the twofold expectation of a special 
place of reward for the righteous, and a special 
place of punishment for the unrighteous in a world 
oeyond the grave. The JeAvish literature shoAv.s 
us hoAv this belief shaped itself. It makes it plain, 
too, that Gehenna, as the definite place of future 
retribution, Avas originally understood to he some¬ 
thing di.stinct from Shcol or Hades, though other 
ideas Averc attached to it uoav and again or in particu¬ 
lar schools. The apocalyptic writings are oi special 
importance in this matter, and the Bk. of Enoch 
above all others. It is perhaps in it that Ave have 
the first definite occurrence of the Avord as the 
designation of the place of just retribution destined 
for tlie Avicked after the final judgment. In Enoch, 
hoAvever, as in the apocalyptic Avritings in general, 
there is much that is farUastic, and the statements 
which meet us in difterent parts of the book are by 
no means uniform. In certain sections, Avhich are 
probably more deeply afi’ected by Hellenic Avays of 
thinking, Hades appears as a preliminary scene 
of reAvard and pniiLsninent, and is represented as 
lying in the remotest tract beyond the ocean. In 
it the souls of dead men wait the final condition, 
and have a foretaste of that condition. This 
moralised Hades is described as having in it inter¬ 
mediate abodes of four distinct kinds for four 
diflferent orders of men : one for the righteou.s Avho 
died of oppression, and another for the rest of the 


righteous dead ; one for sinners avIio Avere not 
judged by injustice or persecution on earth, and 
another for those Avho paid part of the penalty of 
their oflcnces in their lifetime hero (Hk. of Enoch 
5. 22. lOlE etc.). More usually these preliminary 
scenes of weal and Avoe Avere spoken of as only tAvo 
—one for the good, called also Paradise and the 
Garden of Eden ; and one for the evil, separated 
from the other by a wall or gulf, and called, at 
least in the later JeAvish books, by the name 
Gehinnom, Gehenna. In the Slavonic Enoch, again, 
or The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, the second of 
the seven heavens is the prison - house of the 
apostate angels Avho wait the eternal judgment, 
and the nortliern region of the third heaven is the 
place of punishment prepared for those Avho did 
not honour God (chs. 7 ana 10). In the 'Vestaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs the place in Avhich the 
.spirits of the laAvless are confined Avith a vicAv to 
their punishment is the second heaven {Test, of 
Levi, ch. 3). In the literature of Alexandrian 
Judaism, on the other hand, in which we have the 
doctrine of an incorporeal immortality, and the 
idea that the souls of the pious dead are received 
at once by God into heaven, Hades is the place of 
punishment for the wicked dead, and is again 
practically identiliod Avith Gehenna (Wis 
5^ etc. ; ci. Joseph. De Bell. Jud. ii. viil 11, 14). 
There is evidence enough, therefore, that opinion 
varied at dilFerent periods and in difierent sections 
of Judaism. In the theology of the Talmud and 
Midra.sh, Gehinnom, Gehenna meant the scene of 
penalty, Avhile in certain phases of JeAvish belief 
it appears to have been regarded at once as a 
place of punislimcnt for the heathen and as a place 
of purgatorial iletention for imperfect Israelites. 
But Avith all this there is reason to say that its 
original sense Avas that of the final place of retri¬ 
bution, that it Avas distinguished from Hades and 
from every form of an intermediate state, and that 
it had this meaning Avitli the Jewish people gener¬ 
ally (however it might be Avith the speculations of 
the schools) in Christ’s time. The apocalyptic 
Avritings, Avhich speak of a separation of the just 
from the unjust betAveen death and the resur¬ 
rection, also speak of a final puni.shment after the 
judgment, and describe the place of that retri¬ 
bution in terms Avhich point to Gehenna. Enoch 
seems to identify it Avitli the local Ge-Hinnom. 
He comes to the middle of earth, and .sees a happy 
region of hills and valleys. But betAveen the ho^ 
hills he sees an accursed valley Avhere ‘shall he 
gathered together all those Avho speak Avibh their 
mouths unseemly Avords against God, and speak 
impudently of his majesty’ (Bk. of Enoch 27^**). 
ElscAvhere in the same apocalypse this place of 
final retribution is described as ‘ in the midst of 
the earth’ and ‘full of fire’ (90-^'**’). And in 
express terms the Fourth Book of Ezra speaks 
of the ‘gulf of torments’ and the ‘furnace of 
Gehenna’ that shall he revealed 7*^, Churton). 
‘ Hell,’ therefore, as expressed by 7 c^i/va in the NT, 
is not the penal side of Hades (so, e.g., Grimm’.s 
Wilkii Clavis, etc.), but the final retributive scene 
and condition (see Meyer on Mt 5“^). 

It has further to bo asked Avhether the term 
‘hell,’ Gehenna, in the NT expresses the idea of a 
penal condition that is permanent. What the 
common belief of the Jcavs Avas on the subject of 
the nature and the duration of the final retribution 
at the time to Avhich the NT Avritings belong, is a 
disputed question, and one by no means easy to 
ansAver. The literature, hoAvever, that is most 
pertinent to the question does not favour the idea 
that the doctrine of an ultimate restoration of all 
souls was the prevalent doctrine among the Jews 
of that period. It leaves us a choice betAveen two 
views, annihilation and everlasting punishment, 
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and the conclusion to which it points is that the 
latter was the belief of the [,^reat mass of the 
people. The apocryphal hooka apeak in tlie moat 
unamhiguoua terms of the lot oi the wicked dead 
as final and enduring. In the Bk. of Judith, for 
example, the vengeance of the day of judgment is 
described as ‘ fire and worms’ in the flesh of those 
who rise up against Israel, which * they shall feel 
and weep for ever’ (16*^). In one of tlie Bka. of 
Maccabees the lot of the tyrant ia declared to be 
‘eternal torture by fire,’ and ‘interminable tor¬ 
ments ’ (4 Mac 9*- ® 10 ^®). Another of theae books 
speaks of the ‘ furnace of hell,’ and of the despiaers 
or the Most High as doomed to be ‘ henceforth in 
torments, always in pain and anguish of seven 
kinds’ (4 Ezr As a general rule, the 

pseudepigraphic writings are equally explicit. 
They apeak of the penalty of the wicked as an 
‘everlasting curse’ ; of the last day as a ‘day of 
judgment and punishment and affliction upon the 
revilers to eternity’; of the ‘abyss of fire’ in 
which the impious shall be ‘locked up for all 
eternity’; of a ‘just judgment, in eternity for 
ever ’ (Bk. of Enoch 5“- ® 10 ^^-*^ 27^* ^; cf. Apoc. 

Bar 44^® etc.). The testimony of Josephus, too, 
with all necessary abatements, is to the efl'ect that 
both Pharisees and Essenes believed in everlast¬ 
ing punishment {BJ H. viii. 11,14; Atj^.XVIII. i. 3). 
On the other hand, the final retribution of the 
impenitent is in not a few cases expressed in terms 
of a destruction^ a perdition, and the like (Ps. Sol 
318 <)9 i 2 « 2310 2513 ^ 21k. En 99“ etc.); from which it 
is inferred that the penalty in question was re¬ 
garded as an ultimate extinction of being. Such 
expressions have to bo read, however, in the light 
of the general Jewish conception of Sheol, So 
read they may convey the idea that there is no 
deliverance for the wicked from Sheol, but do not 
necessarily mean that the doom in question was 
absolute extinction of existence. They are also 
to bo measured by other statements of a more 
definite and unmistakable kind, with which they 
are accompanied, and by the contrasts in whicn 
they are placed with descriptions of the lot of the 
righteous as an enduring one. In the Rabbinical 
books there is a wider variety of opinion. Gehenna 
appears there at times as a purgatory, and state¬ 
ments are found which indicate that at least at 
certain periods there were those who favoured the 
doctrine of annihilation, and those who inclined 
to the hope of a final universal restoration. But 
these were rather the dogmas or speculations of 
the schools than the belief of the i^eople, and they 
belong to a later period. Even in the case of the 
great Rabbis who spoke of a limited puni.shment, 
exception was made of oertain classes of sinners. 
The school of Hillel, e.ff., taught that sinners of 
the heathen and others were punished in Gehinnom 
for a space of twelve months, and afterwards wore 
consumed. But the Minim (the Christians), the 
Epicureans, those wdio deny the divine origin of the 
Torah and the truth of the resurrection, and those 
who sin like Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, were said 
to ‘go down to Gehinnom,’ and to be ‘punished 
there to ages of ages.’ The same is the statement 
made, but at greater length and in still more ex¬ 
plicit terms, in the Bosh llashshnnah, in a pas.sage 
which is described as the ‘ classical passage of the 
Talmud’on the subject (Plumptre, The Spirits in 
Prison, p. 52). The most probable conclusion 
appears to be this—that, while there were varia¬ 
tions in belief from time to time, especially in the 
direction of annihilation, and divergent specu¬ 
lations in the Rabbinical schools, the idea gener¬ 
ally connected with the term Gehenna, ‘hell,’ in 
our Lord’s time was that of an irreversible doom 
for the wholly wicked, and that in His teaching 
as well as in that of His apostles the word was used 


in its popular and t^revalent sense (see Schiirer, 
IIJP II. ii. 183 ; Edersheim’s Jesus the Messiah, ii. 
pp. 440, 791 ; Meyer, Cu7nm. on Mt 5-"; Holtzmaiin, 
Hand-Corn, on Mt 5^3, Mk 33» 

Other terms are also used in the NT to express 
the penalty and the condition indicated by the 
word Gehenna, ‘ hell.’ In the evangelical records 
of Christ’s own discourses such terms are found 
employed as ‘ eternal fire ’; ‘ unquenchable fire ’; 
the place where ‘ their worm dieth not, and their 
fire 18 not quenched’; the ‘jirison’ from Avhich 
there is no coming out until * tlie last farthing ’ is 
paid; ‘eternal punishment’ as contrasted with 
‘ eternal life ’; exclusion from the kingdom; 
banishment from Christ; ‘ wcei-fing and wailing, 
and gnashing of teeth ’; the ‘ outer darkness,’ etc. 
(Mt 188-», Mk Mt 53 ®-- 8 , Lk 12®«-®», Mt 25^8 
^ 21-28 23-13 2588 ). Elsewhere the final destiny of the 
unrighteous is described as ‘ the mist of darkness 
for ever ’ (2 P 2“); the ‘ blackness of darkness for 
ever’ (Jude ^8); the ‘fierceness of fire’ and ‘ iier- 
dition’ (Ho lO^^* ^8); ‘great tribulation,’ ‘burning 
with lire,’ being ‘without,’ the ‘second death/ 
being cast ip to the ‘lake of lire,’ the ‘lake that 
burneth with brimstone and lire’ (Rev 2'*-^'33 is®** 
22‘» 2“ 208 * “ 21® 20^8 19 ‘^ 8 ). the ‘ wrath to come,’ 
‘wrath and indignation, tribulation and anguish,* 
‘death,’‘ punishment,’ ‘destruction,’ ‘eternal de¬ 
struction from the face of the Lord’ (Ro 2®, 2 Th 
1», Ro 2® C3», Ph 318 , 2 Th 1»). Beyond these 
terms of large suggestion, which are as remarkable 
for their variety aa for their figurative force, the 
NT does not carry us. Theologians have gone 
further, and have ventured on many definitions of 
things left undefined in the Scriptures. They 
have distinguished between two forms of the 
future penalty, the poena sensus and the poena 
damni. They hav^ spoken sometimes of the ‘ fire ’ 
of Gehenna as a material fire (cf. Petavius, De 
A ngeX. iii. 5), and sometimes aa a figurative (Origen, 
De Prin. ii. 4). They have indulged in fruitless 
questions regarding the locality of hell, the Limbus 
or ‘ fringe ’ of hell, and much else. The NT is silent 
on many things on which imagination and specu¬ 
lation have both spent themselves largely and to 
little profit. It speaks much leas of the retri¬ 
bution of the impenitent than of the reward of the 
righteous. In what it does say of the former it 
gives no satisfaction to curious inquiry. It limits 
itself to intimations which address tnemselves to 
character and conduct, and which convey the im¬ 
pression of the untold moral issues that depend 
upon the present life. 

Literatfhr.—T he great Commentaries, ospocially Meyer ; the 
g^reat NT Dictionaries, especially Thayer and Grenier; the 
systems of Biblical Theology and Doj^matics, especially Oehler, 
Iti^m, Schultz, Weiss, Beyschlajf, Dorncr, Rothe, Marteusen, 
IMitt, Philippi, Kuhn, Schweitzer; Aljfer, Critical History of 
thf-Doctrine of a Future IAfe \ Atzberger, Kschatolofjie ; KHefoth, 
EscJiatologie ; Pusey, What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punish¬ 
ment 7 \ GfrOrer, Jahrhundert drs Hcils\ Drummond, Jtivish 
Messiah’ Stanton, Jewish and the Christian Messiah’ Ham- 
hurper, liE ; Wober, Jiidische Theologie’ Bdttchcr, De Inferis ; 
Dillmann, Das Buck Henoch ; Charles, Book of Enoch ; Driver, 
Sermons on OT, Sermon iv. ; Kdersheirn, Jes^is the Messiah’, 
Delitzsch, Bib. Psychol. ; Kabisch, Die Eschatol. d. Paulus. 

S. D. F. Salmond. 
HELLENISM.—See Greece. 

HELM.—The helm is now the handle which 
moves the niddcr, but it was formerly used loosely 
for the whole steering apparatus. Hence in Ja 3^ 
it is given as tr® of irrjddXior, a rudder. It was Tind. 
who introduced ‘ helm ’ here, and he was followed 
by all the VSS except Gen., which has ‘nidder,’ 
and Rhem., which has ‘sterne.’ RV follows Gen¬ 
eva. The only other occurrence of r. in NT is 
Ac 27 ^, where Tind. and all after him give 
‘ rudder.’ Wyclif’s word in both passages is 
‘ govemayle.* See SiUR 
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HELMET (w'lp kdhha or Greek Ttpi- 

Kt<t)a\aia)\vfiH probably made of skin as a rule, since 
helmets of bronze (Goliath’s 1 S 17®, and Saul’s ib. 
v.“) are mentioned as something special. Tlie form 
of an ancient helmet is shown in the illustration 
of Assyrian soldiers given under Battkring-RAM. 
The helmets worn by the Homans were made 
either of leather (the galea) or of metal (the 
cassis). The helmet included plates to protect the 
checks, a band for the forehead, and a collar-like 
projection to protect the back of the neck. Such 
a helmet, when closed, showed little besides the 
eyes, nose, and mouth. (See illustrations in Lin- 
denschmitj Tables ix. x. and xxii.). 

Isaiah (59^'^) describes the Lord as arming Him¬ 
self for His people with righteousness as a coat of 
mail, and with salvation as a helmet. It is clear 
from the parallelism existing between the two 
halves of the verse (righteousness = vengeance, 
salvation = zeal) that the passage means that God 
arises with punishment for the enemy and with 
deliverance for His people. The ‘ helmet of 
salvation ’ is the helmet of the Lord’s deliverance. 
St. Paul applies the phrase (Eph 6 ^^) differently ; 
on the Christian’s head rests (1 Th 5^) a helmet of 
the hoi^e of salvation. W. E. Barnes. 

HELON (I'^n ‘valorous’).—Father of Eliab, the 
prince of Zebuhin at the first census, Nu 1® ^ 
724 . 2 « 10^8 (p), 

HELP. -As a verb ‘help’ is used in AV in some 
archaic phrases: ( 1 ) Help forward. Zee H® * I was 
but a little displeased and they helped forward the 
aflliction,’ i.e, aggravated. Golding uses the phrase 
in a good sense in Calvin's Isaiah (on 40^), * what 
an excellent consolation is this, to heare tliat God 
useth the service of Infidels, yea and when his 
Church hath need, to make all creatures put to 
their hands for the helping forward of our salva¬ 
tion.’ Milton uses the verb without ‘ forward* in 
the same sense as in Zee, PL vi. 656— 

‘ Thoir armour helped their hann, crush'd In and bruised 
Into thoir substance pent.’ 

(2) Help ^0 = furnish with, I Mac 8 ’* ‘Whom they 
would lielp to a kingdom, those reign ’ (ofs 5’ hv 
^oliKuitfrai ^orjOeiv koI ^aciXe^civ, ^a<TLXelf<rov<riv [n 
^a<n\€\joimp], RV ‘ Whomsoever they will to succour 
and to make kings, these do they make kings’). 
Cf. Piers Ploumian, p. 27— 

‘ Try we charite 

That most helpe tne men to hevene.’ 

(3) Help vp, Ec 4^® ‘Woo to him that is alone 
when he falleth ; for he hath not another to help 
him up’ (RV ‘lift him up’). So Is 49* Cov. ‘1 
wil maKe the a pledge for the people, so that thou 
Bhalt helpe up the earth agayne’; and Shaks. 
Timon, i. i. 107— 

* 'Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 

But to support him after.' 

Help, both as vb. and subst., has often a fuller 
meaning than ‘ assistance,’ it often means ‘ deliver¬ 
ance,’ almost as much as ‘ salvation.’ See esp. 
Ps 60” = 108*® ‘ Give us help from trouble : for vain 
is the help of man ’ . . . n-jij;;, where the 

second word is usually tr'^ ‘ salvation,’ as AVm, 
RVm ; LXX^oT^^eia . . . <ranWa ; Vulg. ‘ auxilium 
, . . salus’). Cf. tier 8®® Tav. ‘The harvest is 
gone, the sommer hath an ende, and we are not 
healped ’; Ps 22® Cov. ‘ They called upon the, and 
were helped : they put their trust in tne, and were 
not confounded ’ (so Pr. Bk. ‘ They called upon 
thee, and were holpen ’). 

In On 218. ao Eve ia described as ' an help meet for ’ Adam. 
The Heb. la the usual word for * help ' (*iiy), but the meaning is 
not, aa vulgarly supposed ‘ a help to Adam,' one that will f^vo 
herself to serve Aaam. This mistake has caused the word 
' helpmate ’ to be used of the wife (sometimes evidently under 


the impression that that is the term in On), as even Abp. 
Sharp, iv. Scr. xii. ‘Oorl made man first, and out of him 

created woman ; and declared withal, that he therefore created 
her that she miffhthe a help-mate for the man.' The meaning 
is a helper (the word is of course concrete as In Ps 70®) that 
will assist him in the work fjiven him to do, carrjdng it on in 
the same spirit, as Vulg. ‘adjutorium similem srhi.' The 
meaning is well illustrated by Southey, Wckley, ii. 188, * It hod 
therefore been much impressed upon his [Wlutefleld'sl heart 
that he should marry, in order to have a help meet for him in 
the work whereunto he was called.' Tindalc’s tr” is (2i8) ‘ I 
will make hym an helper to beare him company.’ Cf. To 8® 
‘Let us make unto him an aid like unto himself’^(/§«♦)(!«» 
avtS, exactly as LXX of On 2»0, RV ‘ a helper like unto him ’). 
Pennant, however {Brit, ZooL ‘ The Ilog'), uses the word 
‘ helpmate’ in this sense : ‘ In Minorca the ass and the hog are 
common helpmates, and are yoked together in order to turn up 
the land.’ 

The pin. form ‘helps’ occurs thrice: (1) 2 Mac 
gi9 * Moreover he recounted unto them what helps 
their forefathers had found ’ (di/rtXiJ/ai/'etj, RV ‘ the 
help given from time to time in the days of their 
ancestors ’). (2) Ac 27” ‘ they used helps, under- 

girding the ship ’ i^orjdelais ixpCovro). Page and Wal¬ 
pole’s note is good : ‘ Cables passed round the bull 
and tightly secured on deck to jirevont the timbers 
from starting, especially amidships, where in 
ancient ships with one large mast the strain 
was very great. The technical English word ia 
frapping, but the process is rarely emj)loycd now.* 
See Smith, Voyage and Ship'tvrec/c of aSY. Paid 
105, and art. Ship. (.3) 1 Co 12®* ‘ And God hath 
set some in the church, first apostle.s . . . helps, 
governments, diversities of tongues’ (TR 6.vtl- 
edd. dpri\'lifjL\l/€is, AV 1611, ‘helpes in 
governments’). See next article. 

In AV 1811 and in most edd. still, the past ptep. is * holpen ' 
in Ps 8.38 80*7, Is 318, On ll*-*, Lk 1®<; RV retains the form, hut 
Amer. RV prefers ‘helped’ in all but the last. The past tense 
is always ‘helped’; and * helped' occurs as post jitcp. in 1 Oh 
520 , 2 Ch 26*®, Ps 287, Is 49®. J. HASTINGS. 

HELPS {6.vTCK'fjp,^€\.%, opitulationes), — In LXX (in 
Psa [for several 11 eb. words], 1 Es. Sir, 2, 3 Mac) 
dvrL\y)pi^it implies ‘succour,’ as of stronger to 
weaker, not tiio ‘ help’ of an assistant to superior, 
e.g. Sir 11” irpoadcbpevo^ d,, 3 Mac d. ounduov, cf. 
Jos. BJ IV. V. 1. Similarly in papyri of tne age of 
the Ptolemies d. =/3o7jf?«a, as in the phrase rvxdv 
dvTiX'bp^pfM (cf. 2 Mac 15^, 3 Mac 2®®) ; while 
dPTiX’bpTTTup is a style of the king with whom is 
asylum {Karatpvyf}, cf. 2 S 22*'*). In NT it occurs 
only in 1 Co 12®*, along with Acu/Sepvijcreis, to which 
LXX usage attaches the meaning ‘ wise counsels’ 
(mVsnn Pr 1® 11” 24® [Job 37” Symrn., Pr ‘20” 
Thcod.]: so Kvfiepv^v, Pr 12®, Wis 10^ 14®, Sus 1®; 
Hesych. paraplirases by irpovoTfriKal dTriary/uLai /cal 
(ppoviiaeis. Gloss, on Pr 1® imcrT’fjii'q tCjv Trparrofxivctjv), 
The list of God-given gifts to the Church enumer¬ 
ates ‘ first apostles, second prophets, third teachers, 
next powers, next charmns of liealings, succours, 
counsels, kinds of tongues’; while in the inter¬ 
rogative recapitulation, which follows in 
‘succours* and ‘counsels’ fall out, probably as 
being less charismatic than the rest and more 
widely diflused among the brethren. This is con- 
firiuea by the analogous list of charismata in Ro 
12*’*, where the moral also is the same, viz. the 
duty of the many members to use their functional 
gifts for the common organic well-being. It is 
indeed hard to find in the latter list any single 
synonyms for ‘ succours ’ and ‘ counsels ’: rather 
they may well cover several things — the one, 
personal service (SiaKovia, cf. Phuche as Stdxovos, 
16’), charity (6 fieradidobs) or acts of mercy (6 Aewv); 
the other, instruction [didaaKaXla) and exhortation * 

* i tTpoirretfAtviK 18 ambijfiious, 08 (1) Pheebo is called 
5r«XA«i', i.c, patroness (a Tpatrona in relation to clientes, as It 
were), which probably has reference to beneficence rather than 
rule; (2) Tporra.g’iai {»otra.irovovjj.tvinv) is a rccog“nized equivalent 
for i. (see Suicer, s.v.). This must be remembered even in 
1 Th 618. 
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{irapdK\r](Tis). But in any case the various activities 
are so inteiniin'^led as to exclude special reference t-o 
any officials. Wo are still ah the staj^o when func¬ 
tions in the rn-lcsia^ not functionaries, are every- 
thing(cf. 1 In a somewhat later list (Eph4“) 

it is otherwise; and we get ‘shepherds and teachers* 
in place of ‘ succours and counsels.’ But meantime 
these gifts explain and are explained by (lal 0*-^ 
where ‘the spiritual’ help their weaker brethren 
to recover their footing, ‘ bearing one another’s 
burdens’; and by 1 Th 5’^ where the brethren in 
general are to ‘ put in mind the unruly, comfort 
the faint-hearted, uphold the Aveak ’ (dvrix^trOaL tu)u 
daOevtoi/f.the very words by Avhicli Theopliyl. delines 
dvTlX'tjfj.rpis). From this passage we further learn 
that it is unsafe to refer d. and acc/ 3. to distinct 
ollices, even when more or less regular officials are 
in question. In 1 Co itself we find only one class 
of regular workers (10^®*^®), members of the house¬ 
hold of Stephanas, who have ‘ devoted themselves 
unto ministry to the saints,’ and to whoso wise 
counsels the brethren are exhorted to yield sub¬ 
ordination. In them, wo can hardly doubt, the 
gifts of ‘ succour ’ and ‘ counsel ’ dwelt in eminent 
degree; and wo may infer the like of those named 
in 1 Th where kotti^v, irpoCa-rdvaL^ povderelv may 
be coextensive with d. and kv^. Finally, Ac 
comes in to clinch tliese conclusions. Speaking to 
Ephesian elders, whom ho describes as guardians 
of the Hock St. Paul bids them toil (kottl^v) to 
succour the Avenk {dvriXa/jipdueadai, cf. Lk 1®^, also 
avvavT, Ro 8-'*), being mindful of their Lord’s golden 
word. Just above ho has spoken of the need of 
wise counsel on their part. So that, once a^ain, 
we ||et d. and ku/ 5. combined in an undillerentiated 
official class, here called ‘elders.’ The ‘succour’ 
in question, in keeping Avith linguistic usage, is 
that later on rendered by ‘ bishops ’ rather than 
‘deacons.’ But so far there is no evidence of any 
such formal distinction, Avhich meets us first in 
I’h P—where indeed there is as yet no trace of 
subordination of the one class to the other (cf. their 
parallel position in 1 Ti 3^*'^ Teaching 15’). In 
i Co 12“®, on the other hand, the ‘succours’ an(l 
‘ counsels ’ not only occur on the same level, as it 
were, but Avhat Avas later thought the humbler 
function actually comes first (there is nothing to 
suggest Meyer’s ‘climactic juxtaposition’). This 
makes the tAvo terms most significant for primitive 
Christianity and its ministerial conceptions. ’Avr., 
then, moans ‘ any tiling that could be done for poor 
or weak or outcast brethren, either by rich or 
powerful or influential brethren or by the devotion 
of those Avho stood on no such eminence’; while 
Kv^. denotes guidance by ‘men who by Avise counsels 
did for tlie community Avhat the steersman or pilot 
does for the ship’ (Ilort). 

Litkraturk. —For the word, Schlcusner, Lex, NT ; Delss- 
mann, Dibelstudien (1895), p. 87 (for the papyri); for the sonso, 
WeizHackor, Ap. Age, ii. 318 ff., Ilort, Car. Eccl. p. 167ff., 
commentaries on 1 Oo. J. y. BaKTLKT. 

HELYE.—Dt 19® ‘ As Avhen a man goeth into 
the Avood Avith his neighbour to hcAv Avood, and his 
hand fetcheth a stroke Avith the axe to cut doAvn 
the tree, and the head slippeth from the helve, 
and lighteth upon his neighbour, that he die ; he 
shall flee unto one of those cities, and live.’ This 
idiomatic tr'‘ is almost Avor<l for Avord from Tin- 
dale, including the word ‘ helve’ for the handle of 
the axe. Hut that Avord is as old as the Wyclilito 
version of 1388, ‘ and the yrun slidith fro the 
helve’ (the 1382 ed. has ‘haft’). The Avord, 
though still in use locally, does not seem to occur 
in the Eng. VSS except in this place (Avhere Don. 
has ‘ hanflle,’ translating directly the Vulg. manw- 
hrium)i nor is it found in Shaks. or Milton. It is 
preserved in the proverb ‘ to throAv the helve after 


the hatchet,’ i.e. give up everything, as HoAvell, 
t'orreinc. 'I'ravell^ § 9 , ‘If slum should reduce the 
Spaniard to that desperate passe in the Nether¬ 
lands, as to make him throw the helve after the 
hatchet, it would much alter the case.’ 

The Heb. is yn ‘ wood ’ or ‘ tree,' the same word as has been 
tr‘i * woo<l ’ and ‘ tree' already in the same verao ; hence RVm 
suggests that the axe is supposed to glance otf the tree it is 
working on, which is probably correct. The LXX is t# 

‘the tree’; and the words tr^* ‘haft’ (Jg 3-q and ‘handle* 
(Oa 66) differ from this word. J. 11 ASTINQS. 

HEM.— See Dress, Fringes. 

HEMAM (DD’n). —The eponyni of a Horite clan, 
Gn 3622, called in 1 Ch Homam (osVn). LXX 
has in both passages Alixdp. Kittel (in SBO'J\ 
1 Ch P^) declares in favour of the reading Hemam, 
Avhich ansAvers to the Lucianic '\\p.dv, Dillmann 
(on Gn 36^) points out that Knobel’s comparison 
of Hemam Avith JJ.wmaimeh^ a town south ot I’etra, 
is against the phonology. 

HEMAN (Ifp'n ‘faithful’). This name occurs in 
three connexions. One man is probably referred 
to. 1. 1 K 4 =^^ one of tho four sages whom Solomon 
excelled inAvisdom. Ethan, bcirm specially termed 
the Ezrahite, appears to be by that distinguished 
from the other three, sons of Mahol. 2. How¬ 
ever, one of tlie titles of Ps 88 ascribes its author¬ 
ship to Heman the Flzrahite. If this bo reliable, 
he might be Ethan’s brother, and Mahol father 
only of Calcol and Darda (Keil). It can scarcely 
be doubted that the Chronicler (I Ch 2®) interprets 
Ezrahite as Zerahito, when be makes all four 
sages sons of Zerah, son of Judah (so Grotius). 
Delitzsch maintains tho identity of the Ilenian of 
1 431 -with the author of Ps 88 . He also con¬ 

jectures that this Heman has dramatized his own 
experiences in the Book of Job, ‘a Chokma-Avork 
of the Solomonic agd.’ 3. 1 Ch 6 ^ 15^’* 

25i-», 2 Ch 5^2 351 a (1 Ra Zarharias). A Kohathite 
Levite, one of the throe precentors of David’s temple 
choir. There are two suspicious features in the 
Chronicler’s account of his family ; (a) Ho is made 
the grandson of tho prophet Samuel (I Ch 6 ^). 
But Samuel Avas an Ephraimito (1 S P). Is not 
this tho Chronicler’s characteristic explanation of 
Samuel’s constant ollering of sacrifice? ( 6 ) In 
1 Ch 25^ Ewald and Wellhausen (W. K. Smith, 
OTJC^ p. 143, n.^) have shoAvn that the last six 
names of Heman’s ‘sons’ are merely the words of 
an anthem : ‘ ( 1 ) I have given great ( 2 ) and lofty 
help (3) to him that sat in distress; (4) I have spoken 
( 6 ) a superabundance of ( 6 ) prophecies.’ W. K. 
Smith (uTJC^ p. 204) maintains, moreover, that 
the three guilds of singers did not exist until the 
time of Alexander the Great (Neh IP^ 122**). If 
this be true, tho notices of Heman in Chronicles 
are unhistorical. Ewald [HI iii. p. 278 n. 2 ) con¬ 
jectures that the Levitical schools or music adopted 
the Judahites Ethan and Heinan into their family. 
Keil, on the other hand, says that the Levites 
Ethan and Heman arc called Ezrahites because in¬ 
corporated into the .ludnean family of Zerah (cf. 
Jg 17^ 1 S P). TJie title ‘seer’ {1),6zeh), applied to 
Heman (1 Ch 25®), as also to Asaph and Jeduthun, 
may refer merely to musical skill. Cf. the use of 
‘ prophecy,’ 1 Ch 25^'®. N. J. D. White, 

HEMDAN.— See Hamran. 

HEMLOCK.— A word occurring in AV in two 
places (Hos 10^ Am Xn the former KVm has 
rdsh (see Gall ( 2 ) rtl"i). The Heb. equivalent of 
the latter is ladndh, which is everywhere else 
rendered by AV wormwood. RV so renders it in 
this passage. Neither word refers to the poison 
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hemlock, Conium maculatumt L., mncli less to the 
hemlock tree, Abies. G. E. l*osT. 

HEN.— See Cock. 

HEN (jo).—In Zee 6^^ ‘ lien tlie son of Zephaniah * 
is mentioned amongst those whoso meinoiy was to 
he jierpetuated by the crowns laid uj) in the temple 
(so AV, KV). vVellhausen {Kl. Proph.y ad loc.) 
substitutes for Hen the name Joshua [Josiah] 
found in v.^®, and in like manner corrects Helem of 
into Heldai of The LXX does not treat 

tlie word as a proper name, reading elt viod 

l.o<pouiou. This is followed by Ewald, llitzigc. 
Keil, Orelli, Marti (in Kautzsch’s AT}y who gives 
‘ Ereundlichkeit,’ and KVm * for the kindness of 
the son of Zephaniah.* J. A. Seliue. 

HEN A (yjn 2 K 18^^ [wanting in the parallel 
passage, Is 36^*^], 19^^ = ls 37^^).—According to some 
a city in Syria, but nrobahly to be taken rather as 
a divine name. In tnat case it should be identified 
with the Arabic star name uldiana ; and "Iwwd 
(better 'Awwd)^ coupled with it, will be identical 
with the star name al-aivivd'u (cf. Hoinmel, 
* llena and 'Awwa ’ in Ex^ws. Times, April 1898). 

E. Hommkl. 

HENADAD (Ti^a ‘favour of Hadad’).—A Levite 
chief (Ezr 3®, Neh 10^). See GEx\ealogy. 

HENNA.— See Camphike. 

HEPHER (n^n, ‘digging’).—4* Son of Gilead the 
Manassite, and father of Zelophehad, Nu 20^*'* 27^, 
Jos 17^^* P. Patronymic, Hepherites, Nu 26^*. 
2. One of the tribe of Judah, 1 Ch 4®. 3. A 

Mecherathite, one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch IP®. 

HEPHER (isri).—A Canaanite royal city, named 
immediately before Aphek, Jos 12*’. The site is 
uncertain. The land of Hejdier ('n p^) is men¬ 
tioned in 1 K 4*<* along with Socoh. 

HEPHZI’BAH ('V’vcn ‘she in whom is my 
delight.* So in Phoenician Synssn ‘the delight of 
Baal’).—1. The mother of Manasseh, king of 
Judah (2 K 2P), 2. Symbolic name of the Zion 

of Messianic times (Is 62'*). 

HERALD (Aram, ih;), emphat. Kihj; see Kautzsch, 
Gram. § 64, 4).—The word so tran.slated occurs onl^ 
once, in Du 3h If = Gr. /C7)pi^^(but see IIevau,107 n.)it 
will be one of those words in the Ilk. of Daniel that 
prove its author to have lived ‘ after the dissemina¬ 
tion of Greek influences in Asia * (Driver, LOT^ 602); 
such words are Din'p {nlOapis), and the names of 
other musical instruments, mentioned in connexion 
with the herald’s jiroclamation on this occasion. 
No distinct mention is made in the annals of 
Hebrew warfare of the herald in his function of 
summoning conflicting parties to conference, or of 
demanding the submission of beleaguered places. 
Goliath utters his own challenge (I S I?***'). When 
Sennacherib invaded Judah, his demands were 
made known by the 'J’artan, the llab-saris, and 
tlie Rab'shakeh, apparently piomiuent military 
and civil personages (2 K 18***’’)- ^I'he oflicial 
referred to in Daniel may, however, have per¬ 
formed such duties in Babylonian military opera¬ 
tions, as on this occasion he is employed to make 
known the monarch’s will at a high religious 
observance, liripv^ is applied by St. l^aul to liim- 
self (1 Ti 2’, 2 Ti P*) ns a preacher of the divine 
revelation in Jesus Christ, on both occasions in 
conjunction with dnbaToXos. Noah is called (2P 2*’') 
‘a herald of righteousness.* 8ee Pkeacuing. 

G. Walker. 

HERB.— See Grass. 


HERCULES ( 'JlpaKXiji) is mentioned by this name 
only in 2 Mac 4“'- ‘*®, where Jason, the brother of 
the high priest Onias ill., Avho had secured by 
bribery his own appointment in the latter’s place, 
and the head of the Hellenizing party in Jems. 
(B.c. 174), sent 300 silver drachmas (about £12,10s.) 
to Tyre as an oflering in honour of H., the tutelary 
deity of tliAt city. We know from the precedent 
of jiUexander the Great (Quint. Curt. iv. 7) that it 
was customary for kings to send ofl'eriugs to H. at 
Tyre(‘ queiii praecipueTyrii colereiit’). The same 
deity is mentioned by Silius Italicus (iii. 1411'.) a? 
being worshipped at Gades, an old Phmn. colony. 
Ho was otherwise known as Mel-Carthus or Melea- 
J;Cartha = ‘Lord of the city.’ In a Pheen. inscii[)- 
tion {CIS I. i. 122) he is called Adonenu MoH:arth 
Baal Tzure = ‘Our Lord Melkarth, Baal of Tyre.* 
Jos. {Ant. Vlli. v. 3; c. Ap. I. i. 18) also mentions 
II. and Astarte together, as Baal and Ashtoreth 
are often joined. The worship of the Tyrian Baal 
became widely prevalent in Israel on the marriage 
of Ahab with the Phccn. princess Jezebel (1 Iv 
16®**®®), and in Judah during the reign of Ahaziah 
and the usurpation of his mother Athiiliah, the 
daughter of Ahab (2 K JP*^). 

H. W'as w'orshipped at Tyre from very early 
times, and his temple in that i)laoe was, accord¬ 
ing to Herod, ii. 44, as old as the city itself, 230C 
years before his own time. Asa j)eisoniflcation of 
the .sun he aflorded an example of nature-worship 
so common among the Pheen., Egyp., and other 
nations of antiquity. Tlie Greeks may have bor¬ 
rowed their deities from strangers, and, substituting 
individuals for abstract qualities or for the forces 
of nature, claimed for them an indigenous origin. 
Hercules (’IlpaKX))s = ‘renown of Hera’) "svas with 
them tlic heroic embodiment of .strength, a demi¬ 
god powerful enough to re.store even the dead to 
fife (Rur. Alcestis, 1136). The connexion between 
the sun and strength can be easily traced. 

C. 11. Prichard. 

HERD. —TJiree words in Heb. are tr** ‘herd.’ 

1. bdkdr, This word is generic for oxen. 

It is not like z6n, applicable to two or more species. 
Wherever it is useu, therefore, it might without 
loss, and with sensible advantage, be translated 
oxen. 2. 'Pdher, ^ovKoXia. This word occurs 
once (J1 P®) in the construct state with hdkdr, and 
the expression Is tr^* ‘herds of cattle.* It would 
have been better to tr.anslato herds of oxen. In 
the same vcr.se *^dher z6n is tr** ‘ flock.s of sheep,’ 
l>eing prob. intended to include goats as well. Hee 
Block, Sheer. 3. Iipp mikneh. This word is 
usually rendered ‘cattle.’ See Cattle. In con¬ 
struction with hdkAr (Gn 47*’) it Ls tr** ‘cattle of 
the herds,* AV, RVm ; while KV text renders the 
two w'ords by one, ‘herds.’ The construct ex¬ 
pression npnpn njpp (v.*®) is rendered ‘ herds of cattle,’ 
AV, KV. 

Tlie NT word for herd is o.-yiX'p, but it is used 
only for swme (Mt 8** etc.). G. E. Post. 

HEREDITY.— The law that like begets like, 
and that therefore children inherit the qualities 
and the responsibilities of their ancestors, is not 
scientifically .stated in tlie Bible, but, in so far as 
it is matter of common experience, it is implied. 

The simplest form in which it prc.sents itself to 
observation is in the case of similarity of jiliysical 
and moral features. Thus it is remarked by 
Kaguel (To 7®) ‘how like* Tobias is to his hither 
Tobit. And, again, it i.s said of a good sou, ‘ His 
father dieth, and i.s as though he had not died ; for 
he hath left one bcliind him like himself ’ (Sir 30'*). 
That the father’s character is often repeated in his 
son is too common a jihenomenon to escaiie notice. 
It is said, e.g., of Abijam (1 K 16®), of Nadab 
(I K 152«), and of Ahaziah (1 K 22**®), that they 
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walked in the evil ways of tlieir fathers; and of 
Jehoshanhat(1 K 22‘**) and Ainaziah (2 iv 14*), that 
they followeil their fathers’ good example. This 
does not, indeed, constitute a universal rule. Good 
fathers often have bad sons, as we see in the case 
of Eli, and bad fathers have good sons; and even 
where the evil taint is reproduced, it is apparent 
in diUerent individuals in difl’erent degrees. But 
with a peojjle so quick to discern the ties of 
kindred, so imbued with a sense of national soli¬ 
darity as were the Hebrews, the law of heredity 
was exoected to fiillil itself. ‘WIjo can bring a 
clean tiling out of an unclean?’ (Job H**) was a 
question with the answer, ‘ Not one.’ They were 
accustomed to trace the characteristics of a tribe 
or a family in the person and career of its founder. 
Thus Esau is the true ancestor of the wild Edomite 
peoples, as Jacob is of the chosen race; and the 
enmity between the brothers Esau and Jacob re- 
produc.es itself in the thought of Obadiah in the 
jealous hate of Edom for Israel. 

But not only do children inherit qualities of 
body and mind from their fathers; they inherit, 
as well, resjmnsibility. This is the peri)etual 
burden of the Pentateuch. The sins of the fathers 
are visited upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation (Ex 2U®, cf. Is 14*^) ; the divine 
punishments follow the family of the sinner (Lv 
20®). And as with sin, so with righteousness; its 
consequences are equally inherited, and the in¬ 
heritance is more iiermanent than that of evil, for 
the Lord shows mercy unto them that fear Him 
‘unto a thousand generations.’ Israel is beloved 
* for the fathers’ sake ’; and the tenure of the in¬ 
heritance of blessing is more lasting than the 
curse which follows sin. 

The sense of responsibility seems, indeed, in the 
OT to attach itself to the fainily and the nation 
quite as much as to the individual. The sense of 
individuality was less felt in early ages than it is in 
modern life, where H has been strongly emphasized. 
But at the same time the ultimate responsibility 
of the individual to God is not overlooked in the 
OT. The Hebrews of the Captivity put forward 
as excuse for their miserable conciition the sad 
proverb, ‘J’he fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge^ ; but 
Ezekiel (ch. 18) warns them against its misinter¬ 
pretation. Men do, indeed, suffer through their 
fathers’ sins, but the soul is ultimately responsible 
to God for its own sin alone. *Tne soul that 
sinneth, it shall die ’ (Ezk IS'*"). See Fall. 

We here come upon the great moral difficulty, 
felt by the Hebrews as by us, though not so keenly, 
as to the reconciliation of the two principles of the 
transmission of qualities from fatlier to son, and 
of personal resi)onsibility. On the one hand, it 
may be said that ‘ the dead rule the living ’; each 
man is not only an individual, but a member of a 
series, or rather of an organism, in w hich each part 
is dependent on and affects every other. This, if 
presseil without qualilication, results in the doctrine 
of traducianism, according to which a man’s soul 
is the product of that of his parents—a doctrine 
which it is difficult to state so as to save the 
freedom of the w ill. On the other hand, w'e must 
conceive of each individual as in direct personal 
relations of responsibility wdth God ; he is there¬ 
fore not merely the product of the ptwt history of 
his race, and a factor in the evolution of its future, 
but a fresh beginning with a soul w hich Is, in part, 
a new creation (creationism). J. H. Bernard. 

HEREAFTER. —Where the witches (in Shaks. 
Macbeth t I. iii. oO) cry 

* All hail, Macbeth, that shall be king hereafter,' 
they clearly mean ‘at some time to come.’ This 


is the present meaning of the w'ord, and it is found 
a few times in AV, esp. Jn 13^ Rev P** 4^ 9**, 
where the Gr. is gcrA raDra, ‘after those things.’ 
But where (in the same play, i. iv. 38) Duncan 
says, 

* We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Malcolm ; whom we name hereafter 
The prince of Cumberland,’ 

he as clearly means ‘from this time forward,' 
‘henceforth.’ This is the most frequent mean¬ 
ing of the word in AV, and it demands attention 
because the mod. meaning of the word is apt to 
make one miss the sense of the passage. In Mk 
‘ No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever* 
{/jL'qKiTty RV ‘ henceforth ’) there is no danger of 
mistake ; but in Mk 26®^ ‘ Hereafter shall ye see 
the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven,’ it is not 
evident from the English version that the meaning 
is ‘ from now,’ ‘ henceforth’ (cItt’ Aprt, RV ‘ Hence¬ 
forth ’). But that is the meaning also in Jn 1 ®^ 
‘ Hereafter ye shall see the heaven open, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending on the 
Son of man ’ (where, however, edd. omit dr’ Upri 
of TR, whence RV ‘Ye shall see,’ etc.); and in 
Lk 22®® ‘ Hereafter shall the Sou of man sit on the 
right hand of the power of God ’ (d 7 r 6 rou vvy, RV 
‘henceforth’), and even in Jn 14*^ ‘Hereafter I 
will not talk much with you ’ {ovk ?ti, edd. ovk^ti, 
RV ‘no more’). In 1 Ti P® ‘for a pattern to 
them which should hereafter believe on him to 
life everlasting ’ {rrpbs vroT^irwaLi/ 
iri<TT€ij€iy}f and in the OT passages (Is 41^, Ezk 
20*®, Dn 2 ^* ^), tlie meaning is more iudehnite, ‘ at 
anytime after this’ (observe that the ninij? of la 
41’“^ is in 42'** tr^ ‘for the time to come ). In 
Gal 6 '^ the Wyclilite version of 1388 is ‘ And hor- 
aftir no man be bevy to me,’ while the version of 
1380 gives ‘Fro hennis forth no man be bevy to 
me.’ 

Hereafter is one of a number of so • called 
pronoun-adverbs, of which ‘ here ’ is the first part, 
always with the meaning of ‘ this.’ The others 
found in AV are— 

Hereby. In the Eng. language even of the 
beginning of the 17th cent, ‘hereby’ liad some¬ 
times a local meaning, as in Shaks. As You Like 
It, IV. i. 9— 

‘ Where is the bush 

That we luuBt stand and play the murderer in ? 

Hereby, upon the edjfe of yonder coppice.' 

But in AV it is always instrumental, ‘ by this 
moans,’ as 1 Jn 2 ® ‘ And hereby do we know that 
we do know him, if we keep iiis commandments ’ 
{^y ro&r(f}, a very common expression in this Epistle, 
and generally tr® ‘ hereby’). 

Herein, lit. ‘in this’; in NT always instru¬ 
mental and always the tr“ of ^y To&rt^ ; in OT it 
occurs Gn 34-® ‘ Only herein will the men consent 
unto us for to dwell with us . . . if every mole 
among us be circumcised ’ (njii?, RV ‘ on this con¬ 
dition ’); and 2 Ch 16® ‘ Herein thou hast done 
foolishly’ (ntir^y). 

Hereof. Observe 1 Mac 16®® ‘ Hereof when ho 
heard, he was sore astonished ’ {koX axoi^o-as, RV 
‘And wlien he heard’); Mt 9®® ‘And the fame 
hereof went abroad into all that laud ’ {h 
AVm and RVm ‘this fame’); He 6 ® ‘And by 
reason hereof he ought, ns for the jjeople, so also 
for himself, to offer for sins ’ (TR Tain-rjy, edd. 
di' avTt)y^ RV ‘ by reason thereof’). Cf. T. Fuller, 
Holy Warre, iii. 5 , p. 117, ‘ But hereof hereafter.’ 

Heretofore-hitherto, as tr“ of Sion (Ex 
410 57 . 8 . 14 ^ jyjj 34 ^ 2 ^ 1 ), or (1 8 4 "^), lit. 

‘yesterday three <laya,’ a primitive method of 
referring to past time. See Time. In NT, 2 Co 
13® ‘I write to them which heretofore have sinned ’ 

(rois irporyjiapTriKdiTiy). 
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Hereunto: Ec 2 “ * For who else cau eat, or who 
else can hasten liereunto, more than 1 ? ’ (ehn;, RV 
‘ have enjoyment,’ RViii ‘ hasten thereto ’; LXX 
irLerai; Viil^. ‘ deliciis alHuet ’; Gen. ‘cokle haste to 
outward things’ (takinj; pn so), with marg. note to 

* outward things,’ meaning to pleasures ); 1 P 2 -^ 

* For even hereunto were ye called ’ {eh toOto). 

Herewith, only Kzk Mai 3'®, both as tr“ of 
‘with this.’ KV adds Lv 16^ (same lieb., AV 
‘thus’). J. Hastings. 

HERES (D*in-in).~l. A mountain named along 
with Aijalon and Shaalbim as one of the localities 
from which the Danites failed to expel the Amorites, 
Jg 1 *^*. As the w’ord hercs — shcmcsh^ ‘ the sun,’ it 
is very probable * that the Hcrcs here referred to 
may bo Beth - sheinesh (1 K 4*^, 2 Ch 28^*^) or Ir- 
slicmesh (Jos 19^M> the boundary between 
Judah ami Dan. Tliis is the modern 'Ain Sliems 
to the S. of Wady Zurar, opposite Zurah (Zoar). 
The LXX (A) has iv hpei rod MupatvCovos, which 
implies a reading, onq-nn^* mountain of the myrtle 
grove.’ 

Litkraturk.— Robinson, BRP ii. 224 f.; Ou6rin, ii. 

18-22 ; Mooro on Jg ; Oaj/'. Ueb. Lex. and Siegfried-Stade, 8. 
Din. 

2 . In Jg 8 ^^ (RV) ‘ the ascent of Heres ’ (oqrtn 
is mentioned as the spot from which Gideon returned 
after the defeat of Zebah and Zalinunna. Both the 
tonography and the text of the narrative are doubt¬ 
ful. RV has the support of LXX A, dir6 dvafSdaeuis 
*Ap«s. B reads dird ^iravuiOep [r^s -Trapard^ews] t "Apes. 
A(j. and Symm. read Dnnn ‘the mountains,’ and 
this is adopted by Siegfried-Stade. AV takes 
here^' as an appellative and tr. ‘ before the sun was 
up’; Targ. Rashi ‘before the sun set.’ Both 
these last renderings are pronounced by Moore to 
be impossible (see his note). 

The same word heres ajjpears in the proper name 
Timnath-hcrea (wh. see), Jg 2 ^; but by an inten¬ 
tional metathesis, to avoid any thing that savoured 
of ulolatry, 2 tmna</(,-/icm = ‘portion of the sun,’ 
appears to have been changed into Timnath-serah, 
Jos 24}^. 

For oqnr? Ty of la 19^® sec Ir-ha-hkres. 

J. A. Selbie. 

HERESH {vin).—A Levite, 1 Ch 9^®. See Gene¬ 
alogy. 

HERESY (aipea-tif hceresis, secta ; in LXX only 
for ‘free choice,’ cf. BoOXrjait, llesych.).— Mp. in 
the common sense of ‘ lieresy ’ never occurs in NT. 
Here its dominant meaning is ‘ sect ’ or ‘ party ’ 
{t 6 alpciaOat, t6 (6iop sal rovTip ^^asoXovOelvy Atn. 
Quwst. 38 de Parab.). In later classical usage it 
is the usual word for a philosophic school or sect, 
as selected by its adherents (see Diog. Laert. i. 
19 f., etc., e.g. aXp. X^yofxev r^v \(yy(p ripi dKoXovOov- 
aav) ; in Philo it often stands for irpoalpeais — rC’ 
ligio ; and in NT its use is of a religious party (as 
in Jos.), with a more or less deprecatory suggestion, 
as of the self-willed or .sectarian spirit. So always 
in Ac, whether of the Sad. (5^^), the I’har. (15® 26® 
xard tV dKpL^eardrrjv aXp. rij^ pfxer^pas dprfaKeiat fs'r/o'a 
4>.), or the Christians, as seen from outside (24® 
7rpurro<rrdTrjp rijs twp "Nal'wpalwp alp.; 24^^ xard ttjv 
6bbp fip Xiyovaip alp .— an excellent instance; 28‘^ 
the Christian sect traPTaxoO dpriKiyerai). In the 
Pauline Epistles the like clearly prevails. In 
Gal 5^® it occurs in a list of ^pya rijs <rap/c 6 s, as a 
manifestation of the unchastened self-assertive or 
egoistic principle (cf. 1 Co 3®* *); its immediate 
neighbours bring ‘ caballiiigs ’ (^pt^ctat) and divi¬ 
sions (SLxo<rraa-lai)y w'hile itself denotes partisan¬ 
ship (cf. Ro 16*^). This was a special vice of the 

* So Studer, Rertheau, Keil, Budde, and others. 

i The words in brackets are evidently an accidental repetition 
from the previous clause (see Moore’s note). 


Greek temper; so that wo are not surprised to 
find St. Paul saying in 1 Co IP® that alp. are 

} »art of God’s providential discipline whereby stor¬ 
ing characters may be brought to light. This 
principle is given as the grounu of his own attitude 
to the nows that dissensions or ‘ schisms ’ (axl- 
apuara) exist in the Christian body at Coriiitli. It 
is probable, then, that alp. are here practically 
synonymous with ax ^ latter term V)eing fixed 
by the context to practical negations of sympathy 
and fellowship, especially as between rich and 
jjoor (taking outward efl'cct at the Feast of Love 
itself). Coteries were formed, and the corporate 
unity vanished {alp. ipravOa oi) rauras Xiyei rds 
doyfidrwp dXXd rds twp ax-, Chrys. Horn, ad loe. ; 
so Theodoret, Theophyl. etc., ap. Suiccr. To a 
later mode of thought belongs Aug.’s definition, 
hceresis autem schisma inoetcratum). So far we 
have no reason to connect aXp. (or even ax^aparay 
pace 1 Co P®, where alienation in seutinieiit, 
arising out of intellectual contentions (^pi5es) of 
secondary import, is in question, cf. 12 ^, Jn 7** 
9 i« serious doctrinal divergences in the 

Church, but rather with breaches in the harmony 
of love. It means a factious division, or the spirit 
that underlies it. And this is probably the shade 
of meaning attaching to the adjective alperiKdsy 
‘factious,’ or self-willed, in Tit 3^® (cf. Ro 16^’). 
A twofold development, however, is found in the 
use in 2 P 2\ where alp. dxuXelas are spoken of as 
being illicitly introduced. Here the qualifying 
gen. ( — ‘leading to ruin,’ cf. Ph 3'®) and the verb 
alike suggest the new sense of falsely chosen or 
erroneous tenets. Already the emphasis is moving 
from persons and their temper to mental products, 
—from the si)here of sympathetic love to that of 
objective truth. But one change more remains 
to be made ere the biblical use passes w holly into 
the patristic and ecclesiastical. For the nature 
of the erroneous doctrine is here directly immoral 
(cf. Jude ^); and so oXp. preserves part of the 
ethical connotation which is essentii.I to its NT 
usage. The earliest case of its meaning pure 
theological error is also its earliest occurrence 
outside the NT, viz. Ign. ad Trail. 6 , dXXorplas 5^ 
(iordpijs ( = Docetism) dvlx^adey ijns iarip dlptaiSy cf. 
ad Eph. 6 . And in proportion as the conception 
of ‘ faith,’ and the standard for testing it, became 
intellectual, the original sense of aXp.y as a light and 
irresponsible exercise of native egoi.sm in defiance 
of the claims of love, receded into the background 
(cf. Tert. De prase, hmr. 6 , ‘ Quanim opera sunt 
adulteraj doctrinoe, hmreses dictm Grmca voce ex 
interpretatione electionis, qua qiiis sive ad institu- 
endas sive ad suscipiendas eas utitur ’). Finally, 
neither CX' denotes a 

party that has withdrawn from the religious com¬ 
munion amid which it arose. In Judaism the co¬ 
existence of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes 
was not deprecated. In the more intimate unity 
of each (Jnristian ecclesia ‘ rents ’ or ‘ factions * 
were felt to impair directly the vital functions 
of the local body in its KOLPOjpla of love, and so 
assumed a moral significance. Separate Christian 
communions, and the applicability to them of the 
terms erx- and alp.y were problems of the future. 

Literature.— SchleuBner, Lex. NT\ Suicer, The*. Eccl., 
Comm, ad loe. ; Burton, Lamp. Lect. 1829, and etjp. Campbell, 
The Four Gospel*, vol. i. Dies. ix. § lv. 

J. V. Bartlet. 

HERETH (nqn).—A forest (in:) w'hich was one of 
the hiding-places of David, 1 S 22 ®. The LXX, 
reading Ty instead of iy:, has Ip wbXei lapeU (B) . , . 
"A/)ta^ (A). The reference may be to the wooded 
mountain E. of Adullam, where the village ol 
Khards now stands. See SWF vol. iii. sh. xxi. 

C. Ii. CONDER. 

HERITAGE is used in AY (and retained in BY 
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except in 1 P 6* ‘the charge allotted to you ^ for 
AV ‘ God’s heritage,’* Or. oi KXrjpoi) SiS a Hynonym 
for ‘ inheritance,’ which has now displaced it ex¬ 
cept in biblical language and JScots law. See 
Heir, Inheritance. 

HERMAS {'Epfia^), one of those saluted by St. 
Paul in Ro 16^^. The name is common amongst 
slaves (although not quite so much as Hermes). 
It was in its origin an abbreviated form of various 
names such as Hermagoras, llermodorus, Hermo- 
genes. lie is commemorated in the Roman 
Calendar on May 9. According to the Menologium 
Basilianum, Nov. 4, he became iJishop of Philip- 
popolis in Thrace. 

The name Hernias is also well known as that of 
the author, or at any rate the professed author, of 
the Pastor or Shepherd, a well-known allegorical 
work, belonging to an early period of Christian 
literature, wTiich for a time made some claims to 
be inserted in the New Testament Canon (which 
see). This book need only be referred to here, 
because from time to time its author has been 
identilied with the Hermes mentioned in Ro 
Origen, in his commentary on this passage, 
writes; ‘ I think that this llcrmas is the author 
of the book called the Pastor, which appears to 
me a very useful writing {scriptum is not techni¬ 
cal), and, 1 think, divinely inspired.* Origen’s 
statement is a pure conjecture, based apiiarently 
only on the identity of name. His opinion was 
followed by others, but was never widespread, 
as the book became less and less popular; in 
later times it has been held by Cotelier, Cave, 
Pearson, and others. There is little to be said 
for it. The name was about as common as John 
is with us, and gives no clue at all; the date 
of the book may be doubtful, but its tone is 
certainly not that of the 1st cent.; the author 
never claims in any way to be a contemporary 
of the apostles, and veiy definite historical evidence 
places liim a little before the middle of the 2nd 
cent. This is not the place to pursue the sub¬ 
ject further, but for tne benefit of those un¬ 
acquainted with the book it may be stated that it 
consists of a series of Visions, Parables or Simili¬ 
tudes, and Mandates or Commands, conveying for 
the most part moral teaching, and has been called 
—not perhaps very hai)pily—tlie Pilgidm’s Progress 
of the Early Church. A further account may be 
found in Diet, Chr, Biog.^ and a text and transla¬ 
tion in Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers. 

A. C. Headlam. 

HERMES ('E/)/x^y).—The name of a Christian, 
q^uoted with some others in Ro IG^^ It is one of 
the commonest of all slave names. The Greek 
Menaca and Menologium make him Bishop of 
Salona in Dalmatia, and one of tlie Seventy dis¬ 
ciples. Ho was commemorated April 8. 

A. C. Headlam. 

HERMOGENES (l^ppioyturjs) is mentioned by St. 
Paul (2 Ti P®) as having, along with Phygelus and 
others in Asia, and in contrast to Onesiphorus, 
been ashamed of his chain. It is impossible now 
to say what form the denial took, or what led to 
it. Most likely it was caused by fear lest friend¬ 
ship with the imj)risoncd apostle might involve 
him in the same fate. Early traditions, of no 
historical value, however, associated him with 
inagicians. Nothing is known of 11. except what 
is stated by 8t. Paul, that be was of those in Asia 
who turned away. It is not easy to decide what 
is meant by those ‘ in Asia.’ It has been variously 
held to mean, all Asiatics then in Rome, the 
Ephesians wdio had accompanied St. Paul to Romo, 

• In Job 313, on the other hatnl, ‘heritage’ of RV takes tbo 
place of ‘inheritance’ in AV; the Ileb. is the usual word 

mi- 


public opinion in Asia Minor, and the Asiatio 
sentiment in Rome. See Phygelus. 

W. Muir. 

HERMON (f'lDin, ‘sacred [mountain]’; cf. Sab. 
onno ‘temple,’ Arab, haram, ‘sacred enclosure,’ 
and hormaiiy ‘ asylum ’).—The great outlier of Anti- 
lebanon, at the springs of Jordan. See Pales¬ 
tine. It was called Sirion by the Zidonians, and 
Senir by the Amorites (Dt 3*^). The first of these 
names i.s used poetically in Ps ‘29®. Senir occurs 
also in Ezk 27 , Ca 4®, 1 Ch 5‘^. Perhaps it may 
be inferred from the latter two passages (where it 
is used along with Hermon) that Senir originally 
denoted a particular part of the mountain-range 
(so Driver, Buhl, etc.). The name appears m 
the cuneiform texts as Santru (Schrader, KAT^ 
159 [COT^ 146]), and tlie Anti-lebanon N. of 
Damascus between Baalbek and Emesa is still 
called Sanir by the Arabs. Sayce vi. 41, 

IICM 341) traces a knowledge of the name Senir 
also to the Egyptians. In Dt 4*® another name, 
Sioji (ik’v), is given to Hermon. It is held by some 
that Sion is here a textual error for Sirioti (jn;:', 
the reading of Syr.), but this is doubtful (see 
Driver, ad loc.). ‘ Slount Hermon’ (pnin in) is 
used in Dt 3®, Jos IP’ 12‘-“ 1 Ch 5^^, ‘ Her- 

mon ’ alone in Jos 11®, Ps 89‘® 133®, Ca 4®. The 
circumstance that the mountain has three peaks 
accounts for the plur. form D’poin ‘the Hermons’ 
(RV ; not ‘ the Hermonites,’ AV) in Ps 4‘2®. 

Hermon was held by Hivites (Jos IP); it w'as 
the northern limit of conquest (12^-® 13®*”). Its 
sacred character appears from Ps 89^'*^ (where it is 
coupled with Tabor), and from the name Mount 
Baal-hermon (Jg 3*), ‘the mountain of the Baal 
of Hermon.’ Cf. 1 (Jh 5‘^. The dew of Hermon 
is noted as falling on Zion (Ps 133®), and its wild 
character is noticed in Ca 4®. 4'he fir trees of 
Senir are mentioned in Ezk 27®. 

Mount Hermon is the most conspicuous feature 
in the scenery of Palestine, rising 9200 ft. above 
the Mediterranean in a dome-like summit, usually 
covered with snow till late in summer. There 
are three low peaks on the top, with a con¬ 
necting ]»lateau. Lower down, the sides are 
covered with vineyards round the Druze villages. 
On the sandstones to the west there are still 
pines and firs, but the upper part is quite barren, 
and c.overed with snow-worn gravel betw*een 
the clitls. This mountain is the only place 
where the Syrian bear is known to exist. The 
view from the top is magnificent, including the 
Lebanon and the luairi round Damascus. Tow*ards 
the w'est Tyre and Carmel are seen, on the south 
the mountains of Upper Galilee and the plains of 
Low'cr Galilee. The 11 filch lake and the Sea of 
Galilee lie lieneath as on a map. This view is, 
how ever, obscured in summer by tne sudden forma¬ 
tion of clouds on the summit. 

Hermon was perhaps the ‘high mountain’ of 
Mt 17S Mk 9® (‘ the mountain ’ of Lk 9®®) near 
Ciesarea Philippi, which w*as the scene of the 
Transfiguration and of the cloud w*hich covered 
the disciples. In the Roman period it was a sacred 
centre, and small temples were built on the slopes 
on every side, wdiile the highest point was encircled 
with a masonry wall, and seems to have supported 
an altar. Close by is a rock-cut chamber on the 
plateau. In the 4th cent. A.D. (see Ojiornust. s. 

‘ Aermon ’) there was still a temple at which the 
people of Paneas and Lebanon worshipped, on the 
summit of Hermon, In the 10th cent, it became 
the centre of the Druze religion, and to it Sheikh 
ed-Derfizi, the founder of the latter cree<l, retired 
from Egypt. At Hasbeya, on its western slopes, 
the sacreu books of the sect were found by the 
French in 1860. Hermon is called JebeC esh- 
Sheikht or ‘ mountain of the chief,’ for this reason, 
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l;)6iDg the residence of the religions Sheikh of the 
Druzes. The translation sometimes suggested, 
‘ chief of mountains,’ is grammatically impossible. 
Hermon Avas visited by the present writer in 1873 
(wlien the heiglit and geographical position were 
determined) and in 1882. 

Litkraturr.—►S' irP(Jeni8alem volume, Appendix, and Volume 
of Special Papers); llobinson, BRP iii. 357; Baedeker-Socin, 
Par* 301; Oonder, Tent -Wvrkt ch. vlil.; Buhl, GAP 110; 
Neubauer, Gioq. du Tahn. 10, 89; Delitzach, raradiea, 104 ; 
VVetzstein, ZKW v. (1881) 115; W. K. Smith, JiS^ 93, 145; 
Merrill, h’ast of Jordan, 431 : Halcivv, RRJ xx. 200 ; ZDPV iv. 
87, vi. G; ZDMQ xix. 170, 262 ; Driver on Dc 8» and 4*^; 
Moore on Jg 33 . C. R. CoNDER. 

HERMONITES (Ps 42«, AV).~See Hermon. 
HEROD (Dynasty of).— 

i. Index to Names of Familj. 

ii. Genealogical Table, 
lii. Chronological Table. 

iv. Origin of Dynasty. 

v. Herod the Great. 

vi. Successors of Herod. 

(1) Archelana. 

(2) Herod Antipas. 

(3) Philip. 

(4) Herod, called Philip. 

(5) Agrippa i. 

(fl) Agrippa IT. 

vil. Women of tlie Family. 

(1) Herod ias. 

(2) Salome. 

(3) Bernice. 

(4) Druvsilla. 

viii. Oharaeter ot Dynasty. 

Literature. 


Azizus (71), king of Emesa, husband of Drusilla. Ant. xx. vii. 1. 

Bernice (37), dtr. of Salome and Costobar ; m. Aristobulus, son 
of Mariamne i., mother of Agrippa i. Anf. xviii. v. 4 . 

BERNICE (08), dtr. of Agrippa 1 .; m. (1) Herod of Chalcis, (2) 
Poleiijon of Cilicia; favourite of Titus. Ant. xvni. v. 4, xix. 
ix. 1; RJ II. xi. 6 ; Ant. xx. vii. 3 ; Ac 2.513.23 ‘ 2 ( 330 . 

Bernice (79), dtr. of Mariamne (09) and Archelaus (76). A nt. xx. 

vii. 1. 

Bernicianii8(.58),son of Herod of Chalcis and Bernice. Ant. xx.v.2. 

Cleopatra (14), a woman of Jerusalem, wife of Herod, mother of 
Philip the tetrarch. BJ i. xxviji. 4; Ant. xvii. i. 3. 

Costobar (18), governor of Tdiimsua, 2nd husband of Salome, 
Hernfl’a sister, whom she divorced. Ant. w. vii. 9. 

Oypros (3), an Arabian of noble family, wife of Antipater, mother 
of Herod. Ant. xiv. vii. 3. 

Cypros (26), dtr. of Herod by Mariamne i. ; m. Antipater (36), 
son of Salome. Ant. xviii. v. 4. 
iros (45), dtr. of Pha.sael, wife of Agrippa i., mother of 
grippa IT. .d7if. X'viii. V. 4. 

Cypro.s (53), dtr. of C3'pro8(25)and Anti pa ter (30), granddaughter 
of Hcroa ; m. Alexas Selcias. Ant. xviii. v. 4. 

Cypros (02), dir. of Cypros (53) and Alexas. Aiit. xviii. v, 4. 

Demetrius (77), Alabarch of Alexandria,2nd husband of Mariamne, 
dtr. of Agrippa. Ant. xx. vii. 3. 

Dori.H (in), Ist wife of Herod, a woman of the people, mother of 
Antipater. BJ 1 . xxviii. 4; Ant. xiv. xii. 1. 

DRU SILLA (7U), dtr. of Agrippa 1 .; m. (1) Azi/.us, king of Emesa, 
(2) Felix, the Homan procurator- Ant. xviii. v. 4, xix. ix. I, 
XX. vii. 1, 2 ; BJ 11 . xi. 0 ; Ac 2424, 

Drusus (67), second son of Agrippa i. and Cypros, died In youth. 
Ant. xviii. V. 4. 

Elpis (17), 8th wife of Ilerod. BJ i. xxviii. 4; Ant. xvii. 1. 3. 

FELIX (72), Roman procurator, husband of Drusilla. Ant. xx. 
vii. 1-2; Ac 23, 25. 


i. Index of Herod Family.—I n this index 
every member of the family mentioned in Jo.sepluis 
is recorded. Tlie numbers refer to the genealogical 
table. The name.s that occur in NT are printed in 
clarendon capitals. 

AQRIPPA I. (49), son of Aristobulus, grandson of Herod, king 
of Judaia; in. Cypros, dtr. of Pliasael. Ant. xviii. v. 4, xix. 
ix. 1 ; BJ II. xi, 6 ; Ac 12, 

AQRIPPA II. (60), son of Agrippa i. Ant. xvin. v. 4, xix, ix. 
1 ; BJ II. xi. 6 ; Ac 25. 26. 

Agrippa(64), son of Aristobulus and Salome, Ant, xviii. v. 4. 
Agrippa (73), son of Felix and Drusilla. Ant. xx. vii. 2. 
Agrippinos (78), dtr. of Mariamne, dtr. of Agrippa i. and 
Demetrius. xx. vil. 3. 

Alexander (23), son of Herod by Mariamne i.; m. Glaphyra, 
dtr. of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia; put to death by his 
father in u.c. 7. Ant. xvm. v. 4, xvi. i. 2, xvi. xi. 6 . 
Alexander (42), son of Pliasael and Salarnpsio. Aiit, xviii. v. 4, 
Alexander (51), son of Alexander, grandson of Ilerod. Ant. 
XVIII. V. 4. 

Alexander (80), son of Tigranes (61). Ant. xviii. v, 4. 

Alexandra (43), dtr. of Phasacl and Salampsio. Ant. xviii. v. 4. 
Alexas (19), 3rd husband of Salome, Herod's sister. Aiit. xvii. i.l. 
Alexis Selcias (54), son of Alexas (19); it is not stated whether 
by Salome or not. Ant. xviii, v. 4. 

Antipas or Antipater (1), governor of Idumroa, grandfather of 
Herod. Ant. xiv. i, 8 . 

ANTIPAS (27), son of Herod and Malthace ; tetrarch of Galilee, 
m. (1) dtr. of Aretaa, ( 2 ) Hero<liaa, BJ i. xxviii. 4 ; Ant. xvii. i. 
3 , xvm. V. 4 ; Mt 14 * c, Mk 6*4 1331 237 -ib LkS*-87- » 
Antipater ( 2 ), minister of Ilyrcanus, father of Herod. Ant. 
XIV. i. 3, XIV. vii. 3. 

Antipater (21), eldest son of Herod by Doris; m. a daughter of 
Antigonus, the last of the Ilasmonaians ; put to death by his 
father n.c. 4. BJ i. xxviii. 4 ; Ant. xiv. xil. 1 , xvii. v. 2. 
Antipatcr (36), son of Salome, Herod’s sister ; ra. Cypros, dtr. of 
Herod and Mariamne. Ilia father s name is not mentioned. 
Ant. XVII. ix. 5, xvm. v. 4. 

Antipater (40), son of Phosael and Salampsio. There seems to 
be some confusion between this Antipater and the son of 
Salome ( 86 ). Ant. xvm. v. 4. 

ARCHELAUS (28), son of Herod by Malthace, ethnarch of Judaea; 
m. (1) Mariamne, (2) Glaphyra, his brother Alexanders widow. 
Ant. XVII. i. 3 ; Alt 2‘X 

Archelaus (76). son of Chelclas, Ist husband of Mariamne, dtr. of 
Agrippa. Ant. xix. ix. 1 . 

Aristobulus ( 22 ), son of Herod by Mariamne i.; in. Bernice, dtr. 
of Salome and Costobar; put to death by Herod b.o. 7. Ant. 
XVI. i. 2, XVII. i. 2, XVIII. v. 4. 

ARISTOBULUS (47), son of Aristobulus (22). grandson of 
Herod; ra. Jotape, dtr. of Sampslgeramus, king of Emesa. 
Ant. xvm. v. 4. See under ARisTonrnua for the supiwsed 
ref. to him Ho 161®. 

Aristobulus (57), son of Ilerod of Chalcis, great-grandson of 
Herod, king of Armenia Minor; ra. Salome, dtr. of Herodias. 
Ant. xvm. v. 4. 

Aristobulus (65), son of Aristobulus (57) and Salome. AtU. 
xvm. V. 4. 
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Glaphyra (38), dtr. of Archelaus of Cappadocia; m. (1) Alex- 
aiulcr, son of Mariamne i., by whom she hod children; (2) 
Juba, king of Mauritania; (3) Archelaus. Ant. xvi. i. 2, xvii. 
xiii..!, 4. 

HEROD (C), called Tub Great, son of AntIpater; 8 wives of 
his are enumerated, and he had 2 others; he had 8 sons 
and 6 daughters, lie died n.c. 4. Ant. xiv. vii. 3, xvn. i. 3 ; 
BJ i. viii. 9 , I. xxviii. 4 ; Alt 2i Lk 

HEROD (26), perhaps called PHILIP^ son of Herod and Mari¬ 
amne n.; m. lierodias; father of Salome. BJ 1 . xxviii. 5 ; 
Ant. XV. ix. 3 xvii. i. 2, xvm. v. 4 ; Mt 143, Alk 6 H, Lk 310 . 

HEROD ANTIPAS. See Antipas (27). 

Ilerod (30), son of Ilerod and Cleopatra (14). Ant. xvii. 1. 3. 

Herod (41), son of Phosael and Salampsio. Ayit. xvm. v. 4. 

Herod (46), son of Aristobulus, grandson of Herod, king of 
Chalcis; m. (1) Mariamne, dtr. of Olympias ; (2) Bernice. Ant. 
xvm. V. 4, XX. V. 2 ; BJ 11. xi. 6 

Ilerod (63), son of Aristobulus (67) ami Salome. Ant. xvm. 
V. 4. 

HERODIAS (50), dtr. of Aristobulus, granddaughter of Herod ; 
m. (1) her uncle Herod, called Pliilip; (2) Herod Antipas, 
Ant, XVIII. V. 4 ; Alt 143, Mk 6 n, Lk 3i». 

Hy rcanus (59), son of Ilerod of Chalcis and Bernice. A nt. xx. v. 2. 

Joseph (4), uncle of Herod, and also, by marriage with Salome, 
brother-in-law. Appointed ruler during his visit to Antony, 
and put to death b.o. 34. Ant. xv. iii. 6-9. 

Joseph (7), brother of Herod, slain in battle by Antigonus. 
Ant. XIV. vii. 3, xv. 10. 

Joseph t35), nephew of Herod, son of Joseph (7); m. Olympias, 
dtr. of Herod and Malthace. Ant. xvii. 1 . 3, xvm. v. 4. 

Jotape (48), dtr. of Sampsigeramus, king of Emesa, wife of 
Anstolmlus, Herod’s granefson. Ant. xviii. v. 4. 

Jotape ( 00 ), dtr. of Aristobulus and Jotape. BJ. ii. xi. 6 ; Ant. 
xvm. V. 4. 

Jotape (74), dtr. of Aristobulus, king of Commogene ; m. Alex¬ 
ander (71), son of Tigranes. Atit. xvm. v. 4. 


Malthace (13), a Samaritan woman, wife of Herod, mother of 
Archelaus. BJ i. xxviii. 4 ; Ant. xvii. 1. 3. 

Mariamne i. (11), granddaughter of Ilyrcanus, wife of Herod ; 
put to death by him b.o. 29. Ant. xvm. v. BJ 1 . xii. 3, 

Mariamne n, (12), dtr. of Simon the high priest, mother of Ilerod 
colled perhaps Philip. BJ i. xxviii. 4 ; Ant. xv. ix. 3. 

Mariamne(39), Ist wife of Archelaus; divorced by him. Ant. 
xvn, xiii, 4. 

Mariamne (56), dtr. of Joseph and Olymiiios; m. Ilerod, king of 
Chalcis. A nt. xvm. v. 4. 

Alariamne (69), dtr. of Agrippa i. and Cypros; m. (1) Archelaus, 
(2) Demetrius. Ant. xvm. v. 4. 

Olympias (29), dtr. of Herod and Malthace ; m. Joseph, Herod’s 
nephew. Ant. xvii. i. 3. 

Pallas (16), 6th wife of Herod, BJ i. xviii. 4; Ant. xvn. I. 3. 

Phaedra (16), 7th wife of Herofl. BJ i. xxviii. 4 ; Ant. xvn. i, 3. 

Phosael (5), eldest brother of Herod. Ant. xiv. vii. 3, xin. 
10 . 

Phasael (20), son of Phasael (5), nephew of Herod; m. Salampsio, 
dtr. of Herod and Alariamne. Ant. xvm. v. 4. 


ii. Genealogy of the Heeod Dynasty, 



-1. Each generation is confined to a single column. 

2. The numbers as far as possible go consecutively down the columns. 
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Pbafiael (32), son of Herod and Pallas. Ant. xvii. i. 8. 

Pheroras (8), brother of Herod. Ant. xvii. i. 8. 

PHILIP. See Hkrod(26). , ^ , 

PHILIP (81), Bon of Henxl by Cleopatra; tetrarch of Trachoni- 
tie, etc.; m. Salome, dtr. of llerodias. Ant. xvii. i. 8, xviii. 
V. 4 ; Lk 81. 

Polemon (76), king of Cilicia, 2nd husband of Bemioe. Ant. xx. 
vii. 8. 

Roxana (33), dtr. of Herod by Phaedra. Ant. xvii. i. 8. 

Salampsio (24), dtr. of Herod by Mariamne i.; m. Phasael, 
Herod'n nephew. Ant. xvni. v. 4. 

Salome (9), sister of Hero<l. Ant. xiv. vii. 8 ; BJ i. viii. 9. 
Salome (34), dtr. of Herod by Elpis. Ant. xvti. i. 8. 

BALOHE (65), dtr. of Herodias by her first husband Herod 
(Philip); m. (1) Philip the tetrarch, (2) Aristobulus, son of 
Her^ of Chalcis. Ant. xviir. v. 4 ; Mt 14®, Mk 

Tigranes (62), son of Alexander and Glaphyra, grandson of 
Herod; sent os king to Armenia. Ant. xviii. v. 4; Too. 
Ann. vi. 10. 

Tigranes (61), son of Alexander (61), great-grandson of Herod ; 
sent as king to Armenia. Ant. xvm. v. 4; Too. Ann. xiv. 
26, XV. 1. 

Tlmius (44) of Cypros; m. Alexandra (43), dtr. of Phasael, and 
had no children. Ant. xviii. v. 4. 

iii. Chronology of the Herod Dynasty.— 

B..0. 

69. Death of Alexandra. Accession of Aristobulus ii. Aim- 

PATBR, father of Herod, first becomes of importance. 

63. Capture of Jerusalem by Poinpey. Aristobulus deposed. 

Hyrcanus ii., high priest, without the title of king. 

64. Crassus robs the temple. 

47. Orosar arranges Syria. 

Hyrcanus receives the title of ethnarcb. 

Hhrod governor of Galilee. 

PuASABL governor of Jerusalem. 

44-42. Cassius in Syria. 

43. Death of Antipatbr. 

41. Antony in Syria. Herod and Phasabl named tetrarchs. 

40. Parthian invasion. Death of Phasabl. Mutilation of Hyr¬ 

canus. Flight of Hrrod. Antigonus assumes the title of 
king and high priest. 

Hrrod given the title of king of Judtea by Antony and 
Octavius. 

87. Marriage of Hrrod and Mariamne. 

Capture of Jerusalem. Death of Antigonuo. 

86. Death of Aristobulus in. 

84. Death of Joseph, Salome’s husband. 

Visit of Cleopatra. 

81. Battle of Actium. Herod joins the party of Augustus. 

30. Death of Hyrcanus ii. Augustus in Syria. Extension of 
Herod’s power. 

29. Death of Mariamne. 

28. Death of Alexandra. 

26. Death of Costobar. Also of the sons of Babas. 

Institution of games. Building of a theatre and amphi¬ 
theatre in Jerusalem. 

20. The building of the temple begun. 

16. Visit of Agrippa to Jerusalem. 

14. Beginning of aissensions at court concerning Alexander and 
Aristobulus. 

12. Visit of Herod to Rome with his two sons. 

7. Death of Alexander and Aristobulus. 

6. Antipater goes to Rome. Herod’s first will. 

6. Imprisonment of Antipater. Herod’s second will. 

4. Outbreak under the Rabbis Judas and Matthias. 

Antipator executeil. 

Herod’s third will. 

Dhath or Hrrod tiir Grhat. 

Archklaus becomes ethnarch of Judsaa, 

Antipab tetrarch of Galilee, and 
Philip of Trochonitls. 

4.D. 

6. ArchrlAOS deposed. Judasa under Roman procurators. 

84. Death of Philip. 

87. Aorippa liecomos tetrarch of Tracbonitis. 

89. Banishment of Anti pas. 

Aorippa receives his tetrarchy. 

41. Agrippa becomes king of Jiidiea. 

44. Dhath or Agrippa i. Judtea again under Roman pro¬ 

curators. 

50. Agrippa ii. becomes tetrarch of Chalcis. 

63. He receives in addition the tetrarchles of Philip and 
Lysander (Abila), and, a little later, part of Galilee. 

70. Destruction of Jerusalem. 

100. Death of Agrippa ii. 

iv. Origin of the Dynasty op the Herods. 
—The dynasty of the Herods rose into prominence 
during the confusion which resulted from the decay 
of the Hasmonoean dynasty, the transference of 
Syria and Palestine to the sway of the Romans, 
and the civil wars which marked the decay of 
the Republic. Their ancestor was Antipater or 
Antipos, a man of wealth and capacity whom 


Alexander Janiueus had made governor of Idumsea. 
So much is clear, but o f the origin of the family 
there are very conTradic'ti^JaccpuLnts. Nicolaus 
of TJamascus said, according to Josephus {A 7 it. 
XIV. i. 3), that he was of the stock of the Jews who 
first came back from Babylon. This appears to have 
been a fiction invented for the benefit of Herod. 
Josephus evidently^looked^ upon him as an Idu- 
mman ; as such he was consideifiiLliaM-a But 

Hliarlsaic and perhaps Christian hatred was not 
satisfied with this. He is stated by Justin to 
have been a native of Ashkelon [Dial. c. 62), and 
therefore of the hated Philistine race ; while Julius 
Africanus [ap. Eus. HE I. vii. 11) improves the 
story by telling us that some Idumman robbers 
had attacked ASikelon and carried away the fatlier 
of Antipater, who was the son of one of the temple 
slaves; the priest of the temple was not able to 
ransom him, and so he was brought up as an 
Iduiiuean ; this story Africanus had from tlie kins¬ 
men of the Saviour. Whatever was the origin of 
the family, its ability is undoubted. Antipater’s 
son, who bore the same name as himself, first 
appears in history on the death of Alexandra, 
the Maccaba3an queen, in 69. Her eldest son, 
Hyrcanus ii., a man of a peaceful and auiet dis¬ 
position, allowed himself to be set aside by his 
younger brother, Aristobulus li., a man of very 
different character. Antipater, who had been 
building un for himself a strong position in Idu¬ 
maea by allying himself with the Arabs at Petra 
and the Pnilistine cities, saw his opportunity; 
under Aristobulus he would be nobody, under 
Hyrcanus he would rule the country. He attached 
himself to Hyrcanus, persuaded him not to submit 
to his younger brother, and, so far as we know, 
remained absolutely faithful to him the whole 
of his life, q^uite content to have the reality 
of power, ana too wise or too loyal to endanger 
his position by arousing dynastic hatred. At 
first he attempted to restore Hyrcanus with the 
assistance of Aretas, king of the Nabataean Arabs, 
—(his wife Cypros belonged to one of the noblest 
families of that country),—but before the war was 
concluded a new power apjieared on the scene. In 
66 Pompey had defeated Mithridates, and was now 
pursuing his first march through Asia. On his 
approach all the rival parties of every state and 
country attempted to gain him to their side. Aris¬ 
tobulus, Antipater on behalf of Hyrcanus, and the 
Pharisaic party who wished to restore the theo¬ 
cracy, rivalled one another in bribes, complaints, 
and promises. Pompey was, as always, deliberate, 
and it soon became apparent that Aristobulus was 
too proud to submit, too faithless to be an ally, 
and too powerless to restrain the people from 
rebellion. Wlien the Romans approaclied Jeru- 
salem . the party of Hyreanns delivered Hie city 
over without a blow; the war party with Aris- 
tokuluV retired to the temple fortress. A siege 
followed, in which the defenders exhibited the 
fanatical courage which the Jews always have 
shown when their cause is hopeless, and observed 
the law so strictly that they refused to destroy 
their enemies’ works on the Sabbath day. The 
city was taken by assault in the autumn of 63, 
about the fast of the Atonement, and the priests 
continued to offer the sacrifices in the midst of the 
battle and were cut down at the altar. Pomp^ 
violate d the Holy of Holies, but did not plunder tlie 
^Cft lth of the teiUpleV Aristobulus and his family 
were carried captive, and the priest-king of the 
Jews had to adorn a Roman triumph. The king¬ 
dom was reduced in size, the Greek towns were 
freed, but the hierarchy was untouched. Hyrcanus 
was made high priest without the title of king, 
and Antipater became the most important person 
in the country. This was the first instance in 
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which Antipatcr sliowcd the marvellous power bis 
family possessed of securing tlie support of every 
successive Koinari of distinction. Historians 
generally ascribe it to their capacity for bribing, 
and this they undoubtedly possessed. Moreover, 
they had the wisdom to know that bribes must be 
large. Rut tliat Avas not enough. Jhey Avero dis- 
tinguisliod by being always faitliful to tlie Romans, 
( always con I pc tent, and al w.ays agreeable. To attach 
(TTremscTves to each successive Roman avIio became 
{ pOAverful, to spare nothing in his support, and to 
{ add to the services tliey liad rendered an agi*ee.able 
/ private friendship, Avas the secret of their success. 

The next twenty years gave many proofs of this. 
Anti pater helped Scaurus in an expedition against 
Aretas, and persuaded Aretas to suomit. He made 
the acquaintance and even the friendship of Mark 
Antony. He assisted Gabinius in a Avar Avith 
Archefaus Avith corn and Aveapons and money, and 
Gahinius settled the atlairs of Jerusalem as Anti¬ 
pater Avished {AdL XIV. vi. 4). When Cmsar Avas 
in Kgypt after the l)attle of Pharsalia, Antipater 
saved him Avhen he Avas in great danger. Cmsar, in 
return for tins and many other services, conlirmed 
Hyreanusin tlie high priesthood, and made Antipater 
a Roman citizen. Afterwards he made Jlyreanus 
ethnarch, Aiitipater procurator, and allowed the 
Avails of Jerusalem to be rebuilt, Avhile he conferred 
privileges on Ibe Jewi.sh race everyAvhere. When 
Cassius, after the death of Ciesar, came to Syria 
to collect money and show how hateful the cause of 
the Republic could he, Antipater and his sons had 
the Avisdom to provide him Avith all he required, 
thus saving their cities from slavery. Antipater 
Avas niurdored in the year B.c. 43 by a certain 
Malidios. ‘ He Avas distinguished,’ says Josephus, 
* for piety and iiistice and love of his country.* 
His eldest son rhasacl had been made governor 
of Jerusalem, his second son Herod governor 
of Galileo. The latter had already shown the 
energy and the brilliant military capacitv for 
which ho Avas afterwards distinguished. \Vhen 
Antony came to Syria after the battle of Philippi, 
Herod exhibited all the address of his father 
by securing Ids friendship; he and his brother 
Avero made tetrarchs, and many members of the 
Pharisaic party, avIio persisted in bringing accusa¬ 
tions against tnem, Avere put to death. 

During all these twenty years of Antipater’s rule, 
the younger branch of the Hasmonman family, 
Aristobulus and his sons, had persisted in disturb¬ 
ing the country. They had clearly a considerable 
body of supporters, and it seems almost as if the 
Romans had alloAvcd them to exist in order to 
>reveiit the country from becoming too strong, 
n the year 40 a Parthian invasion gave Antigonus, 
the last survivor of the family, his opportunity. 
He succeeded in getting possession of the persons 
of Hyreanus and Phasael; the former he mutilated, 
the latter put himself to death ; Herod only just 
(‘scaped Avith his female relations to the fortress of 
Masada, and Antigonus had a troubled reign of 
throe years. Rut Herod Avas not to be daunted ; he 
lied to Rome, explained how Antigonus had allied 
himself Avitli the Parthians, and much to his own 
surprise—for he had only hoped that the younger 
Aristobulus, his own hrother-in-law, might become 
ruler-—Avas made king of Judaea by Antony, 
OctaA’ius, and the senate. It took Iiim, Iioavcvi^, 
three years to Avin the kingdom that TiM lieen 
given him, anti Ttr v:7is"onTy in the autumn of SJ 
tlial bo succeeded in talving JerusaTeTii, and 
brou^rht the Hasmona*an dynasty to aTn eiulT"^ 

v. UlClGN OF IlF.KOD THE GuF.AT, B.C. 37-4.— 
‘C’<^tait, en soiiime, une fort belle hCte, un lion h 
qui on ne tient compte quo dc sa large encoluro, 
et do son (jpaisse criniere, sans lui deniaruler le 
sens moral.* ISo writes Renan ; yet the character 


of Herod is not so easy to sum up, for to be a 
successful tyrant a certain minimum of morality is 
required, and that Herod, at any rate until the 
end of his life, possessed. Nor can we be certain of 
our information. His reign Avas a deliberjHe vmla- 
tion ojf all the religious instincts of tTie people, and 
Hie friends of the Hasmoiu'cans and tb’e'TTiarisees 
were equally interested in putting the Avorst con¬ 
struction on his acts. Josephus himself prided 
himself on his priestly family and connexions, yet 
he is not altogotiier uniair; much of his information 
came from Nicolaus of Damascus, Avho had written 
an apologetic account of his royal patron, and he 
suggests that many of the crimes of Herod Avere 
the necessity of his position. Physically, Herod 
was magnilicent in his beauty and strength, and 
these qualities were not more conspicuous than his 
skill ill Avar. He was clever, able, hut unscrupulous 
and ambitious. He was munilicent to his friends, 
capable of being magnanimous even to his enemies, 
e.g. to Shemaia, but absolutely unscrupulous Avhen 
necessity seemed to demand it. IIoav far he 
attempted to gain the kingdom avo cannot say : 
when he received it he accepted the i)osition 
without hesitation, and allowed nothing to check 
his ambition. Yet he was a good ruler up to a 
certain point, and kncAV well how to manage the 
Jews. Ho suppressed insurrection with absolute 
severity, yet he never indulged in religious j)erse- 
cution. He was munificent to the people: Avhen 
famine came, he stripped his palace of gold and 
silver to buy corn. Whatever his feelings toAvards 
the JeAvs, ho Avas ahvays a good friend to them, 
and used his inlluence Avith Augustus to obtain 
privileges for them in various parts of the Avorld. 
Although he Avas probably absolutely irreligious, he 
respected the Jewish religion so far as to demand 
that Sylliius, the Arabian, Avho Avished to marry 
Herod’s sister, Salome, should adopt the Jewish 
customs {Ant. XVI. vii. 6), refrain from any 
images or statues in the buildings ho put up 
Avithin Jewish territory, and put no elligy on his 
coins. He had the strong lusts and passions of an 
Oriental; the position of a tyrant and usurper 
surrounded him Avith jdots, suspicions, and in¬ 
trigues. As he grew older his cruelty and sus¬ 
piciousness increased, and the misery of his old age 
seemed to be a judgment on the crimes of his 
life. There has been some discussion Avhether 
he deserved the title of Great. The fact that 
his life and Avorks left no permanent results, that 
his house Avas built on the sand, may make 
us hesitate to give it him. Rut, taken in his 
person and in his career, he Avas one of the most 
con.spicuous and interesting figures of his time. 
If he Avas not great, he had almost all the qualities 
which might haA'e made him so. 

The reign of Herod is divided by most historians 
into three periods. The first from 37-25, the period 
during Avhich he consolidated his poAver. The second 
from 25-13, the period of his greatest prosperity. 
The Hiird from 13 to his death B.C. 4, the i>eriod of 
family feuds. 

(1) Consolidation of llcrocCs power t 37-25.—When 
Herod and the Romans captured the city, he did 
his best to restrain the butchery of the people and 
the plunder of the temple, and his vengeance on 
his enemies was possibly not greater than the 
necessities of the position demanded. He obtained 
from Antony the death of Antigonus, put to 
death forty-live of the principal men of his party, 
and replenished his cofiers irora their property; 
but Poliio and Sameas (Abtalion and Shemaia), 
the two leading Rharisees, he treated Avith great 
respect, and seems to have succeeded in making 
all hut the most extreme section of the party 
acquiesce in his rule, as a judgment of God which 
hau to be borne. 
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Shortly before the sie^^e of Jerusalem, Herod had 
married Mariam ne, ^Maiiddaughter of Hyrcanus, 
to whom he was violently attached. He had 
hoped hy this alliance with tlie old dynasty to 
strengthen his position, hut he only succeeded in 
introducing dissension into his own family. 
Mariamne and her mother, Alexandra, who seems 
to have been a violent and unscrupulous woman, 
treated Herod’s sister, Salome, and his mother, 
Cypros, witli the most absolute contempt as low¬ 
born foreigners. Salome retaliated by raising 
Herod’s jeMousy, and accusing Alexandra and her 
family of disloyalty and conspiracy. As far as 
Alexandra is concerned the accusations were un¬ 
doubtedly true, in other cases they were more doubt¬ 
ful. At any rate, lirst Aristobulus, the younger 
brother of Mariamne, who had been made high 
priest, and whose only crime was that he was too 
popular, was put to death; then the aged Jlyrcanus, 
who had returned from Babylon at Herod’s invita¬ 
tion, and had always been absolutely subservient to 
liis Idumman subjects ; then Mariamne, his wife, of 
whom he was ]^)assionately fond, and whose death 
caused him inlinite misery ; last of all, Alexandra 
herself, the cause of all the misery, who during 
Iferod’s illness began secretly to rebel against him, 
and durin^^ all this time had been engaged in con¬ 
stant intrigues. The last victims to Herod’s .sus¬ 
picions and severity were Costobar, governor of 
Idumma, for a time Salome’s husband, and some 
other mysterious persons, the sons of Babas, who 
seem to have been adherents of the Hasinona*an 
I party. By the year ‘25 every possible rival had 
I oeen removed ; Salome’s .spite had been gratified ; 
and Herod’s position had been secured by the 
^ sacrifice of his passion or aflection. 

During the same time he was employed in 
consolidating his position with the Romans. lie 
retained the friendship of Antony in spite of the 
opposition of Cleopatra, who wisiied to be queen 
or Jerusalem, lake Augustus, he had the wisdom 
to resist the temptation of her charms, and he also 
refrained from putting her to death. He fitted 
up a force in order to assist Antony at Actium, 
but had the good fortune to be employed at the 
time in an expedition against the Arabs. As soon 
as the victory of Augustus was certain, ho went 
at once to him in accordance with the traditions 
of his family ; he said frankly that he had been 
a good friend to Antony, and had done every¬ 
thing to help him, and he promised to be an 
equally good friend to him. Augustus accepted 
his fricndsliip, and confirmed him in his kingdom. 
Herod on every onportunity was as good as Ids 
word. He remlereu Augustus very material assist¬ 
ance, received various extensions to his kingdom, 
and the friendship of Augustus, A^ippa, and 
Herod hecame proverbial. Brora this time Herod’s 
position was assured. 

(2) Period of Herod's prosperity^ H.C. 25-13.— 
Herod was now able to govern as he wished. He was 
rich, prosperous, and secure, and he devoted him¬ 
self to the Hellenizing of bis countrymen and the 
pratilication of his taste for inagniticence in build¬ 
ing. In 13.C. 25 he celebrated at ilerusalem the quin- 
qiiennial games in honour of Augustus, and built 
there a theatre, amphitheatre, and a hippodrome. 
Throughout Palestine a number of new cities were 
foumled, the most important of which was Cajsarea 
on the seacoast. Here and in other Greek cities 
he built temples to Augustus. He turned Samaria, 
which he renamed Sebaste, into a ma^nilicent 
city ; nor did he confine his buildings to bis own 
dominions, his benefits reached as far as Rhodes 
and Athens. But his greatest work was the 
reconstruction of the temple. This he began in 
the year n.c. 20 . The more sacred portions were 
completed in eight years; the building was not 


finished until the year A.D. 63, a few years before 
its final destruction. It was only a ]»artiiilly 
completed building in the time of our Lord, anil 
existed only eight years after it was finally lin 
ished. To the other works must be added j)ajai:e.s, 
fortre.sses, parks, and pleasure grounds; and to 
the other .sipis of Hellenizing tendeney, the Greek 
writers ami teachers whom Herod atiracted to 
his court, the principal of whom was Nicolaus of 
Damasems, his secretary and biographer. 

(3) Period of domestic trouidcs, n.c. 13-4.—It is 
probable that we are inclined to exaggerate the 
troubles of Herod’s last years, or ratlier to look 
at them from the point of view of the last thiec 
or four years of his life. Herod was considered 
a second Solomon, as the great Jewish king, and 
the rchuilder of the temple; he was, like him, also 
as a polygamist. The Jews weie allowed more 
than one wife, but it was hardly the fasliion at 
this time to take advantage of the licence to any 
great extent. Herod had ten altogether—nine at 
one time. He had eight sons and .six ihmghters. 
The family troubles arose through the dissensions 
between the sons of Mariamne, the Hasmonman, on 
the one side, Salome his sister and Antipater his 
eldest son on the other. Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus had been brought up at Rome; when they 
returned, their beauty, their poimlar (jualities, 
and their legitimate descent attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the people, and they became the centre 
for numerous intrigues and an object which fanati¬ 
cism could put before itself. We need not follow 
the course of tlie intrigues. Tliey nearly involved 
Herod in dilficulties with the Roman government. 
I'hev led Augustus to say that it was better to 
be Herod’s pig than his son. Eventually, tlie two 
sons of Mariamne were strangled at Samaria 
(n.c. 7), and Antipater, after being imiuisoned 
for some time, was executed, as the last aiT of his 
father’s life, for a too premature act of self-asser¬ 
tion. Meanwhile, llerod was allUcteil Mith a 
{lainful and loathsome disease. J^'anatic.ism liegan 
to break out. The pupils of the Rabbin, Judas 
son of Saripheeus and ^latthias son of Margaloth, 
were incited to destroy the .symbol of idolatry, 
the golden eagle which adomed the gable of the 
temnle, and the leaders were burnt alive. Herod’s 
cruelty incre.ased with his sufibrings. Ho is said 
to have assembled all the leading j>eople of Jeru¬ 
salem in the hippodrome, that on Ids death they 
might be put to death, and there might be n*al 
grief at his funeral. He died live days after he 
had caused Antipater to be put to death, after 
great su fibrings. 

(4) Herod and the 7mirdcr of the Innocents .— 
Herod comes into connexion with the gospel narra¬ 
tive, in two ways. Both St. Matthew ( 2 ') and St. 
Luke ( 2 ^) agree in stating that it was iluring his 
reign our Lord was born. There is no reason to 
doubt that statement, only it has become quite 
clear that it could not also he (hiring a taxing 
under Quirinius (see CiiiiONOLOdY of N'I’, i. 404 f.). 
St. Matthew also gives ns an account of the visit 
of the wise men, of their interview with llerod, 
and of the subsequent murder of the infants under 
two years old at Bethlehem. We have no other 
account of the event, which could not have been 
conspicuous in Herod’s life; and all that it is 
necessary to say is that it was exactly consistent 
with his character, especially during the later 
years of his life. Reference Is especially made to 
Ant. XVI. xi. 7, XVII. ii, 4—events which* can have 
nothing to do with the massacre at Bethlehem, 
but show conclusively the temper of the king. 
Macrobius (5th cent.) says, Augustus, cum audisset 
inter pueros quos in Syria H erodes, rex Judeeorum, 
intra bimatum Jussit interfici filium qitoque eius 
occisum, ait: Melius est Herodis porcum esse quam 
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filium (Macrob. Saturn, ii. 4), a statement which is 
80 confused as to be quite valueless. 

vi. The Successors of Hkrod.— Herod had 
made three wills. By the first he nominated 
Antipater his successor; if he died before his 
father, Herod, son of the second Mariamne (see 
Herod, below), was to succeed ; by the second, 
Antipas was declared his successor; by the third, 
Archclaus was to be king, and Antipas and Philip 
were to have tetrarchies. After suppressing some 
disturbances on his father’s death, Archelaus went 
to Rome to claim his inheritance, to the same 
)lace went Antipas to attempt to obtain what 
lad been left him under the second will, and a 
little later came Philip, not for his own sake, 
but to support the claims of Archclaus. Other 
deputations came asking to be freed from the 
rule of the Herods altogether. While Augustus 
delayed to give his decision, disturbances broke 
out throughout all Palestine, which were with 
difficulty suppressed. Ultimately, Augustus prac¬ 
tically confirmed Herod’s will. Archclaus was to 
govern Judsea, Samaria, and Tdiinuea, but only 
with the title of ethnarch, not of king; Antipas, 
Galilee and Perfca; Philip, Trachonitis and Itnnca. 
When Archelaus came home he removed the high 
priest Joazar, son of Boethius, who had taken 
part in the rebellion. There can be little doubt 
that this expedition of Archelaus to obtain the 
kingdom suggested the parable in Lk 19^^ etc. 
of the nobleman who went to a far country to 
receive a kingdom. 

(1) Archelaus {'Apx^\aot) was the elder of the 
two sons of Herod by Malthace, a Samaritan 
woman {Ant, xvii. i. 3). He was brought up at 
Rome with his own brother Antipas, at a private 
house. He had been accused by Antipater of 
disloyalty, and so had been at first kept out of 
any inheritance. His visit to Rome nas been 
narrated above. After he had acquired the king¬ 
dom, there is little related of him. Ho outraged 
Jewish sentiment by marrying Glaphyra, widow 
of his brother Alexander, although she had had 
children by him, and had another husband (Juba 
of Mauritania) living, and his own wife was alive. 
He built a palace at Jericho, and a village in his 
own honour of the name of Archelais. He was 
the worst of all Herod’s sons that survived, and, 
after nine jjrears of his rule, the people of Judaja 
and Samana could no longer endure his cruelty 
and tyranny. They complained to Augustus, who 
summoned Archelaus to Rome, and, after hearing 
the case, banished him to Vienne. From this time 
to the year a.d. 41 Palestine was under Roman 
procurators. 

Archelaus is mentioned once in the NT, in 
Mt 2^. 

(2 ) Antipas or Herod Antipas (’Ai^^Tras), called 
in NT ‘ Herod tlm tetrarch.’ He was the son of 
IJcrod by Malthace, and in the second of his 
father’s wills had been designated sole heir. Ulti¬ 
mately, he received only Galilee and I’eriea, a 
district which brought him in a yearly revenue of 
‘200 talents. The two portions were divided from 
one another by the confederation of Greek cities 
called Decapolis. He seems to have had the 
ability to govern his country, a decidedly difficult 
one, and, like his father, he was distinguished for 
his love of building. He built as his capital 
Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee. 

His first wife was a daughter of Aretas, king of 
the Nabatoeans, but once on a visit to Rome he 
visited the house of his brother Herod (Philip), son 
of the younger Mariamne. This Herod had married 
Heredias, his niece, daughter of Aristobulus, and 
had by her a daugliter, Salome. With Herodias 
Antipas fell violently in love, and determined to 
divorce his wife and marry her. This the (laughter 


of Aretas became aware of, and fled to her father 
for protection. 

About this time the territory of Antipas was 
the scene of the preaching of John the Baptist and 
of our Lord. It is needless to repeat the story 
which is told us in the Gospels of Jolin the Baptist, 
of Herodias, of John’s rebuke, imprisonment, and 
ultimate death (Mt 14^'’^*, Mk Lk 3^®). Accord¬ 
ing to Josephus, the reason Herod gave for im¬ 
prisoning him was the fear that he might create 
a revolt or disturbance among the people. The 
execution took place at the fortress of Machajrus, 
beyond the Jordan {Ant. xvill. v. 2). 

We have more than one reference to Antipas 
during our Lord’s ministry, apart from his rela¬ 
tions to John the Baptist. When he heard of the 
fame of Jesus, his conscience smote him, and he 
was frightened, thinking that John the Baptist 
had risen from the dead (Mt 14^, Mk 6^^, Lk 9^). 
Jesus therefore went to Bethsaida Julias in the 
territory of Philip. Later, apparently when going 
through Persea (Lk 13^^), a rumour is spread that 
Antipas desires to kill Him, and Jesus speaks of 
him as ‘that fox,’ alluding to his well-known 
character for craft. He wanted to drive out of 
his country a teacher who might cause some dis¬ 
turbance, and yet to be free from the guilt of con¬ 
demning a second prophet (Lk 13^^). At that time, 
according to St. Mark (8^®), He had condemned 
the leaven of Herod. St. Luke (23^*^®) relates also 
an examination of our Lord before Antipas (who 
had wished to see Him for some time); tlie result 
of this was the reconciliation of Pilate and Herod. 
This was presumably only an informal examina¬ 
tion, and not part of the regular trial. It is 
referred to again in Ac 4^, and is prominent in the 
Gospel of Peter. It may be noticed that St. Luke 
appears to have had special means of information 
about the Herod dynasty, and that his information 
is apparently accurate. He does not, like St. 
Mark, incorrectly call Antipas king (Lk 8®, Ac 13'). 

The marriage with Herodias was the cause of 
Antipas’ fall. First a war broke out between him 
and Aretas (A.D. 36), although nine years later 
apparently than the flight of Herod’s first wife. 
Antipas suffered a severe defeat, which some con¬ 
sidered, according to Josephus, to be a punishment 
for what he had done to John the Baptist {A?it. 
XVIII. V. 2). Again later, Herodias persuatled her 
husband to go to Jerusalem and demand the title 
of kin^ from Gains, being jealous of what the 
latter had done for Agrippa. The result of the 
application was that Agrippa brought charges 
against him which caused his banishment {Ant. 
viu. vii. 2). His place of banishment was Lug- 
dunum in Gaul {Ant. xviii. vii. 2), but Spain, 
according to BJ il. ix. 0, was the place where 
Antipas died. It has been suggested that this 
was Lugdunum Convenarum at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, and not the better-known place of that 
name. (See Smith’s DB^ 1. ii. 1347). 

(3) Philip (4>lXi7r7ros) was the son of Herod the 
Great by Cleopatra, a woman of Jerusalem {Ant, 
xvii. i. 3). He had been educated at Rome, like 
the remainder of Herod’s sons. The territory 
to which he succeeded on the death of his father 
and by the decision of Augustus (see above), 
consisted, according to Josephus, of Batanea, 
Trachonitis, Auranitis, Gaiilanitis, and Paneaa 
{Ant. XVII. viii. 1, xi. 4, XVIII. iv. 6 ; BJ ll. vi. 3), 
according to St. Luke (3') the country of Itursea 
and Trachonitis, ^iXlirvou 5^ . . . r^papxovvroi rijt 
*lTovpalat Kal TpaxojvlriSoi meaning 

of this passap see iTUiiiEA). Sneaking ^nerally, 
it implied the district to the N. and E. of the 
Sea of Galilee. Its revenues were computed at 
100 talents, and his title was that of tetrarch. 
He ruled for 38 years from his accession in B.C. 4 
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until his death in A.D. 34, without any startling 
event and without reproach. He was distinguishea 
from the other sons of Herod by the absence of 
ambition, of cruelty, and of lust. He was only 
once married, to Salome the daughter of Herodias, 
and had no children. His character is summed up 
by Jos. Ant XVili. iv. 6. * He was moderate and 

peaceful in his rule, and spent his whole life in his 
country. He went out with only a small retinue, 
always taking with him the throne on which he 
might sit and judge. Whenever he met any one 
who had need of nim, he made no delay, but set 
down the throne wherever he might be and heard 
the case.* 

His name is chiefly remembered by the city of 
CiESAREA Philippi, which he founded on the site of 
Paneas at the head waters of the Jordan. It was 
called Caesarea in honour of the emperor, and 
received the name of Philippi to distinguish it from 
the more important city on the seacoast. He 
also rebuilt Bkthsaida, situated on the left bank 
of tlie Jordan where it flows into the Lake of 
Geniiesareth, and called it Julias. It was to 
this city, in all probability, that our Lord retired 
to escape the attention of Herod Antipas (Lk 9^®). 
He also showed his loyalty to the emperors by 
f)lacing tlie busts of Augustus and Tiberius on his 
coins, a course which was possible mainly owing 
to the non-Jewish character of the population. 

On his death his territory was joined to the 
province of Syria, but its taxes were collected 
separately. Caligula immediately on his accession 
gave it to Agrippa. 

(4) Herod, called Philip, was the son of Herod 
by Mariamno, daughter of Simon the high priest. 
Her father was a priest, of too low class to be 
allied with him, but too important to be despised. 
Herod was wise enough not to use his authority 
to her detriment, but did not scruple to make 
her father high priest {Ant, XV. ix. 3). Herod had 
been named in his father’s first will, but, owing to 
the treachery of his mother, was left out in sub¬ 
sequent wills {BJ I. XXX. 7), and lived and died 
a private person, apparently in Rome {Ant. XVIII. 
V. 1). His claim to distinction is that he was the 
first husband of Herodias. Apparently, he also bore 
the name of Philip (Mt 14*, Mk 6^^). 

In Mk OD all MSS read rrv ytn«kix» rtS 

In Mt 143 ^(X/rirev Ifl Omitted by D, the Vulgate, and some Old 
Latin MSS. In Lk 319 it Is omitted by K B D, theVulg., Old 
Latin, and was probably not part of the original text. 

The discrepancy may be explained either fl) bv assuming that 
Philip was the other name of Herod. This is all the more prob¬ 
able, as in the passage of Josephus (Ant. xvm. v. 4) Herod 
Antipas is also called simply Herod. Against this Is the fact 
that St. Luke, who generally has by far the most accurate in¬ 
formation concerning the Herods, does not give the name ; (2) 
by supposing that there is aconfusion between the first husband 
and the son-in-law of Herodias, for her daughter Salome married 
Philip the tetrarch. 

(5) Agrippa i. was bom about the year 10 B.C., 
being 64 years old at the time of his death 
in A.D. 44 {Ant, xix. viii. 2). He was the son of 
Aristobulus, son of Herod the Great by Mariamne, 

g randdaughter of Hyreanus. His mother was 
emice, daughter of Salome, Herod’s sister, and of 
Costobar {Ant. XVIII. v. 4). Not long after his birth 
his father was put to death by Herod, and he him¬ 
self with his mother sent to Rome, where he was 
brought up. His mother was a friend of Antonia, 
widow of the elder Drusus, and he himself enjoyed 
the friendship of the younger Drusus. This im¬ 
perial friendship appears to have been of doubtful 
advantage. He was magnanimous, reckless, and 
extravagant, spent large sums in bribing the im¬ 
perial freedmen, got hopelessly into debt, and, on 
the death of Drusus, lost the imperial favour. 
He had to leave Rome, and during the next four¬ 
teen years of his life was subject to many strange 
vicissitudes. At one time he had even meditated 


suicide. When Tiberius died (March 16, a.d. 37) he 
was in prison, but the accession of Caligula, winch 
he had looked forward to so indiscreetly as to lose 
his liberty, at length brought the change of his 
fortunes. The new emperor immediately gave 
him the tetrarchies of rhilip and Lysanlas, the 
title of king, and a golden chain equal in weight 
to the iron chain with which he had been bound 
(Ant XVIII. vi. 10), while the senate added the 
honorary title of prefect. In 38 he visited his 
new possessions, but in 39 he was back in Rome. 
He was responsible for the banishment of Herod 
Antipas in 39, and received his tetrarchy in addition 
to the other two. More creditable to him was the 
wisdom and boldness with which he persuaded 
Caius not to erect a statue of himself in the 
temple at Jerusalem. The death of Caligula (41) 
and the accession of Claudius gave him an oppor¬ 
tunity of winning the goodwill of the latter; and 
he received Judaea and Samaria in addition to his 
other possessions, and ruled therefore over all the 
territory of his ^andfather. 

It is from this date that his three years of 
actual rule began. Its leading feature, and one 
which harmonizes with the narrative in the Acts, 
was his friendliness to the Jews and his regard for 
Jewish customs. He began his reign by offering 
all the fitting sacrifices in the temple, omitting 
nothing that the law enjoined ; by paying the cost 
of many who wished to fulfil their Nazirite vows; 
and by dedicating in the temple the golden chain 
which he had received from Caius. His determi¬ 
nation to uphold the privileges of his people was 
speedily shown. Some young men in the town of 
Dora had erected a statue or the emperor in the 
Jewish synagogue in that place. This angered 
Agrippa, for it meant tlie overthrow of the laws 
of the countij, and he used his influence to per¬ 
suade Petronius the governor of Syria to interfere, 
which he did, not only ordering the removal of the 
statue, but punishing those who had erected it. 
For his loyalty to Judaism both Josephus (Ant, 
XIX. vii. 3) and the Pharisees (Schiirer, I. i. p. 444) 
are loud in his praise. His conduct is contrasted 
with that of Herod the Great, who showed all his 
benevolence towards the Gentile cities. He con¬ 
stantly lived in Jerusalem, and preferred it. He 
kept the laws of his country in purity. He lived a 
life of the strictest holiness, ana allowed no day to 
pass without offering the sacrifice. So the Mishna 
tells us how he in person used to offer the first- 
fruits; and a story is told that at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, as he read the words, Dt 17^® ‘ Thou 
mayest not set a stranger over thee which is nob 
thy brother,* he burst into tears. And the people 
cried out, ‘Be not disturbed — thou art our 
brother I thou art our brother 1 ’ Ho also used his 
political influence—which was considerable—to 
^read Judaism. When he betrothed his daughter 
Drusilla to Epiphanes, son of Antiochus, king of 
Commagene, he made him undertake to be circum¬ 
cised. 

Quite in accordance with this character is the 
narrative in Ac 12. He began a persecution of 
the Church. He slew James the brother of Jolin 
with the sword, and, finding that this was pleasing 
to the Jews, proceeded to take Peter also. These 
events happened during the Passover, Another 
side of his Judaizing policy is shoivn by tlie 
attempts which ho made—both frustrated by the 
interference of the governor of Syria, Marsus—to 
strengthen his kingdom. He enlarged the walls of 
Jerusalem, and while at Tiberias received no less 
than live vassal princes — Antiochus of Com- 
magene, Sampsigeramus of Emesa, Cotys of Armenia 
Minor, Polemon of Pontus, and Herod of Chalcis, 
his own brother. That he was foolish enough to 
meditate any treason is improbable; he was too 
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fond of peace, and knew too well what was the 
power of Home; if lie had any object beyond that 
of increasing his own magnificence, it was probably 
the extension of Jewish influence among them. 

Of his death, which happened in A.D. 44, after 
the beginning of the month Nisan (see CHRON¬ 
OLOGY, vol. i. p. 416), we have two independent 
accounts. According to J osephus (An^. xix. viii. 2), 
during the third year of his reign oyer all Judjea 
he came to Ciesarea. There he lucsided at games 
in lionour of Cjcsar, surrounded uy all tlie loading 
men of tlie province. On the second day he put 
on a robe of silver of wonderful make. When the 
first rays of the sun struck it, it produced a 
wonderful eflect. Immediately there were cries 
addressing him as a god, ‘ Bo propitious; if up to 
now we feared thee as a man, henceforth we con¬ 
fess that thou art more than mortal.’ The king 
did not rebuke them. Shortly afterwards, looking 
up, he saw an owl sitting over his head on a 
cord. He knew that the bird, which had formerly 
been a messenger of good, was now a messenger of 
evil, &yy€\6u re toCtov €v0di iudrjTcv KaKujv etvai, rbu 
A'ttt TTore Twv dyadwv yevb^i^vov. He was immediately 
seized with severe pains, and died after five days. 
The allusion to the owl is to an omen which had 
portended his good fortune when he was a prisoner 
m Romo {Ant. xviii. vi. 7). 

According to the Acts, Herod, after the release 
of Peter, i.e. after the Passover, went down to 
(^.Tsarea. He was angry with tlie people of Tyre 
and Sidon, and a deputation from them came bemre 
him asking for peace. Herod, on a day arranged, 
put on his royal robe, and sitting on his throne 
made an address to them. The people cried, It is 
the voice of a god, and not of a man. And immedi¬ 
ately an angel of the Lord struck him, because he 
gave not God the glory ; and he was eaten of worms, 
and died. 

It is quite clear that there is a substantfal 
agreement between tlicse passages as to the main 
incident, but a diflbrence wliich is quite incompat¬ 
ible with any literary obligation on the part of the 
author of the Acts. 

Agrinpa had married Cypros, daughter of 
Phasael, who was son of Phasael, Herod’s brother. 
Her mother was Salampsio, daughter of Herod by 
Mariamne, granddaughter of Hyrcanus. He had 
two sons, Agrippa (see below) and Drusus, who 
died young, and three daughters, Bkrnice, 
Mariamne, and Drusilla. 

(6) Agrippa ii., or, as he describes himself on 
coins, Marcus Julius Agrippa, was the son of 
A<jrippa I. and Cypros. He was only 17 years 
old at the death of his father in 44, and Claudius 
was persuaded not to give him his father’s kingdom 
owing to his youth. Agrippa then arrived at 
Rome, and used his influence on behalf of the Jews 
{A7it. XX. vi. 3). On the death of his uncle, 
Herod of Chalcis, he received the totrarchy of the 
latter and the oversight of the temple {Ant. 
XX. V. 2 ; BJ II. xii.). In the year 63 he gave 
up Chalcis and received the tetrarchies of Philip 
an4 Lysanias. Later, Nero added various cities 
in Galilee and Perma (^nL xx. vii. 1, viii. 4). Of 
his relations to his sister Bernice the worst re¬ 
ports were current. Like all the Herods, he tried 
to combine Judaism and Hellenism. He improved 
his capital city, Csesarea Philif)pi, and called 
it Neionias; he adorned Berytus with many 
statues and buildings ; his coins bore eftigies of the 
emperors. But Rabbinical tradition records Ids 
interest in Jewish questions; he attempted to 
extend Judaism among the surrounding kings, and 
under him the temple was finished {Ant. xx. ix. 6). 

In Ac 25. 26 we have an account of the speech 
of St. Paul before Agrippa, Bernice, and Festus. 
St. Paul’s compliment, that Agrii)pa was ‘ expert in 


all customs and questions which are among the 
Jews,’ "was well deserved, and the somewhat 
enigmatic ‘Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian ’ may be interpreted according to our 
conception of Agrippa’s character. 

Agrippa did what he could to check the growing 
storm {liJ II. XV. 1), and during all the Avar was 
on the side of the Romans. He took pai t in the 
festivities which succeeded the victory (B/vil. ii. 1), 
and received a considerable increase of territory. 
Of his later life Ave only knoAv that Josephus corre¬ 
sponded with him and received from him informa¬ 
tion for his history (Jos. Vita^ 65). He died about 
the year 160 A.u., the last of the Herods. 

vii. Women of the Family.—(1) Herodias 
(’HpwStds, WH 'Hp(^5tds) Avas daughter of Aris- 
tobulus, son of Herod by Mariamne, daughter of 
Hyrcanus. Her mother was Bernice, daughter of 
Salome, Herod’s sister. She Avas thus sister of 
Herod of Chalcis, of Agrippa I., and of the younger 
Aristobulus {Ant. xviil. v. 4). According to 
Josephus, she married first of all Herod, son of 
Herod the Great by Mariamne, daughter of Simon 
the high priest, and by him had a daughter of the 
name of Salome. According to Ac 6^’, and prob¬ 
ably Mt 14*, her first husband’s name was Philip 
(wh. see). Prompted apparently by ambition, she 
left him and married his brother Antipas. It Avas 
this marriage that drcAV upon them the rebuke of 
John the Baptist, and caused the tragedy tliat 
followed (Mt 14®'“, Mk ; and it Avas Herodias’ 
ambition Avhich caused Antipas his final ruin. 

‘ She said life AV’as unbearable lor them if Agrippa, 
Avho came to her husband in such extreme poverty, 
now returned a king, Avhile he himself, the son of 
a king, Avas contented with a private life’ {Ant. 
XVIII. vii. 1). Her pride made her faithful to her 
husband in misfortune. Josephus represents her as 
saying to Cains, Avhen ho told her that it Avas only 
her brother Avho prevented her from sharing the 
calamity of her husband, ‘ You indeed, O em¬ 
peror ! say this in a magnificent manner, and 
as becomes you ; but the love Avhich I have for ray 
husband hinders me from partaking of the favour 
of your gift; for it is not right that I, avIio have 
been a partner in his prosperity, should forsake 
him in his misfortunes.’ 

(2) Salome Avas the name of the daughter of 
Herod (Philip) and Herodias Avho danced before 
Herod Antipas as mentioned Mt 14*'® and Mk 
(but cf. reading of WH in v.^^). She married (1) 
llerod Philij), tetrarch of Trachonitis, by Avlioni slie 
had no children, and (2) Aristobulus, son of Herod of 
Clialcis, by Avhom she had three children—Herod, 
Agrijma, and Aristobnliis {Ant. xviir. v. 4). 

(3) BERNICE or Berenice {BepvlKT}) Avas the eldest 
daughter of Agrippa I. She was born about 
the year 28, being 16 years old at the time of 
her father’s deatli in 44 {Ant. xix. ix. 1). She 
Avas betrothed first to Marcus, son of Alexander 
the alabarch, but seems never to have been 
married to him {Ant. xix. v. 1, but there is some 
doubt as to the reading); then about the year 
41, being then 13 years old, she was married by 
her father to her uncle Herod, for Avhom he 
obtained from Claudius the kingdom of Chalcis, 
By him she had tAvo sons, Bernicianus and Hyr¬ 
canus {Bt/ II. xi. 6). Herod of Chalcis died in 
48. Bernice then lived at her brother’s house, 
and the worst rumours Av^ere afloat concerning 
tiieir relationship—rumours Avhich reached as far 
as Rome (cf. Juv. Sat. vi. 156-lCO: *. . . adamas 
notissimus et Berenices in digito factus pretiosior ; 
hunc dedit olim Barbarus incestce, dedit hunc 
Agrippa sorori, observant ubi festa mero pede 
sabbata reges, et vetus indulget senibus dementia 
porcis. . . .’). In order to allay these suspicions 
she induced Polemon, king of Cilicia, who was 
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attracted by her wealth, to bo circumcised and 
to marry lier. But she soon left him, dKo\a<rlay 
Josephus tells us, and returned to her brother 
{Ant, XX. vii. 3). About the year 68 we find 
her with Af^rippa visiting Festus to greet him 
on his aj)pointinent, and so, like her younger and 
equally notorious sister, iJrusilla, listening to St. 
Paul. It may he noticed that great emphasis is 
laid on her presence. She was one wlio could 
always attract attention to herself (Ac 2G^). 

The next tliat we hear of her is in the spring of 
C6. She was in Jerusalem x^crforming a Nazirite 
vow. Horrified by the massacre whicli Floras hiul 
ordered, she attempted to stop it, first sending her 
attendants to Floras, ultimately appearing herself 
(so it was said) barefooted before niiri. The only 
result seems to have been that the soldiers mur¬ 
dered their victims before her face and attempted 
to kill her. But, after her palace was burnt by 
the Jewish populace, she became an ardent sup¬ 
porter of the lloman cause and the Flavian dynasty 
{BJ II. XV. 1, xvii. 6). Already in 68 there seem 
to have been intimate relations between her and 
Titus (Tac. Hist. ii. 2); in 76 slie came to Home with 
her brother, and the intimacy was renewed. She 
lived in the Palatine with iiiui, behaved as his 
wife {irdvra ojs Kal ywi) avroO ovcra iwoletf Dio 
Cass. Ixvi. 15), and was said to have been promised 
marriage {insig7ie7/i rcghne Bernices amorem cui 
etiam nuptias jiollicitus fcrchatur^ Suet. Tit. 7). 
But the unx)opularity of the connexion persuaded 
Titus that he must give her up, and when she 
returned to Home after tlie death of Vespasian 
he took no notice of her (‘Berenicen statira ab 
urbe dimisit invitus invitam,’ Suet. loc. cit,; Dio 
Cass. Ixvi, 18 ; and Au. Viet. Bpit. 10); but even her 
fidelity to her royal lover was not free from sus¬ 
picion, and a reputed paramour was murdered by 
the orders of Titus. Atter this period she vanishes 
from history. The only otlier memorial of her is 
an inscription found at Athens {CTG 361; C. I. 
Att. m. i. 656)— 

’H /SoeXij i] 'Apetov vdyov Kal ij ^ovX^ rC>v x 6 
Brjfxos *lov\iap BepcueLKTjP fiaalXiiiaav ix€ydXTjVf ’louXfou 
^Ayplinra ^acriX^cos Oityarlpa Kal fxeydXtav ^aatXtijjv ciitp- 
yerCiv ttjs irbXeios ^Kyopou. . . . 

A simple narrative of Bernice’s life is really 
more eloiiuent than any comment. She w'as the 
last memoer of the family who played any pro¬ 
minent part in Idstory. 

(4) Duusilla {Spov<TLXXa) was the youngest of 
the three daughters of Agrip]ui I. She was born 
about the year 38, being 6 years old at the 
time of her father’s death, in 44 {Ant. XIX. ix. 1); 
but she had already been betrothed by her father 
to Epiphaiies, son of Antiochus, king of Comma- 
gene. He, however, refused to fulfil his i>romiso 
to be circumcised, and the marriage never took 
place. Her brother at the completion of the l‘2th 
year of Claudius (63) received Irom the emperor 
the northern i)art of JVlestine, and then gave 
Drusilla, now about 14 ^ears old, in marriage 
to Azizus, king of Kmesa, who was willing to be 
circumcised. The marriage was neither happy 
nor of long continuance. Felix, procurator of 
Palestine, a freed man who had the distinction of 
being the Imsband of three queens (Suet. Claudius, 
28), was 80 overcome by her beauty that he at¬ 
tempted to gain her for Iiis wife. He sent, to 
ell’ect this purpose, a man of the name of Simon, 
a Cyprian oy birth, who had the reputation of 
being a ‘magician.’ She, unhappy in her mar¬ 
riage and wi.shing to escape her sister Bernice’s 
jealousy, deserted her husband and transgressed 
the Jewish law so far as to consent to marry a 
Gentile. This marriage cannot have taken place 
earlier than 53 or later than 54, for in the first 
year of Nero (54-56) Azizus died, and we are par¬ 


ticularly told that she left her husband. Drusilla 
had one son by Felix, called Agrijipa, who perished 
in an eruption of Mt. A^e.suvius in the reign ol 
Titus, it IS added ai/p tq yvpaiKl, which is intcr- 
fjreted by some to refer to his mother, by others 
to a wife of his own. 

In Ac 24'“'* we are told how F'elix with Drpsilla 
his own wife (rj ISlq, yvpaiKl, HV), a Jewess, heard 
St. Paul speak of faith in Clirist, and how, wlien 
he spake of righteousness, and self-restraint, ami 
judgment to come, Felix trembled. 

viii. Character of the Herod Dynasty.— 
In conclusion, it will be convenient to sum up 
some cliaracteristics of the dynasty of the Herods. 

(1) In the first place, we may take tliem as 
typical representatives of the lieges Socii under 
the empire. Of no otlier of the juovinces have, 
we the same detailed information as of the 
Jews in Josephus, and wo are able to see the 
system of what we should call ‘ Protected state.s ’ 
at Avork. The kings and other rulers were abso¬ 
lutely dependent on the imperial power; they had 
no right of making war, their wills were only 
valiil when confirmed by the emperor; they were 
expected to provide auxiliary troops when neces¬ 
sary. How clearly the Herods realized the limita¬ 
tions of their power is shown by the skilful manner 
in which they conciliated the Homans. Within 
their own territory they were supreme, but even 
here they were liable to accusations from their 
subjects. The value of the system in governing 
Orientals, whose character was so dillicult for 
Homans to understand, may be realized by the 
contra.st afi’orded to the government of the ju*o- 
curators. If Agri]>pa had lived there would x)er- 
haps have been no Jewish war. 

(2) In relation to Judaism the first and most 
obvious characteristic of their rule is the Hellen- 
izing influence that it represented. However dis¬ 
tasteful to a large number of the peojJe, however 
alien to their religious sx)irit, there is no doubt 
that the influence was considerable. It iiroduced 
the inevitable reaction which was one of the causes 
of the final war, but it modified the ideas of those 
even wdio resented it, F'or Judaism to play its 
part in the world, it was necessary for it to have 
some contact with the spirit of Jlellenism; and 
that the Herods gave it. 

(3) The ijeculiar character and influence of Anti- 

ater and his descendants undoubtedly made 

udaism a much more conspicuous factor in the 

Graeco-Homan world than it would have been 
otherwise. We know how Cmsar recognized the 
Jews as one of the three divisions of people; we 
know how from him they obtained recognition of 
their privileges in a marked way, and this was to 
a considerable extent due to the Herods. More¬ 
over, the social influence of the Herods seems to 
have been a considerable factor in extending 
Judaism among the other kings of the East. 

(4) And how far were the Herodian monarchy 
and a.spirations a natural product of Judaism? 
They were not absolutely inconsistent with its 
history, they were in keeping with its higher 
aspirations. From the days of Solomon temporal 
sovereignty had always been a dream of many of 
the people. It achieved its most prominent success 
in Herod, and tlie very .success made the religious 
conscience of the people reject it. Ultimately, 
Cliristianity and Rabbuiism became the two real 
products of Jewish history. ‘ The leaven of Herod' 
was felt to be unsound. 

LiterATCRR.— Our authorities may practically be reduced to 
two. Josephus has narrated to us the history of the whole 
Herod family with great fulness, and to supplement him we 
have only isolated references In other writings. A history from 
Rabbinical sources is given by Derenbourg, Essai sur Vhutoirt 
et la g^ographie de la Palestine. Modern authorities may 
I practically be confined to Schiirer, Qeschichte dee Judischem 
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Volkei im Zeitalter Jesti Christ (tliere is an Enfflish transla¬ 
tion), who ffives full references to all authorities ancient and 
modem. The best monographs are by Keim, in Schevikel'i 
Bibel-lexieon. Accounts of the Herods are tfiven by Stanley 
and Milman, and there is a popular work by Farrar. The 
articles in Smith’s DB by Wcstcott are pood. 

A. C. IIeadlam. 

HERODIANS ('Eptodiauol, WH-pv5-).—The Hero- 
dians are mentioned twice in the Gospels (Mk 3* in 
Galilee; Mt 22^® = Mk 12’* in Jems.), along with the 
Pharisees, as adversaries of Jesus. Some of the 
later Church Fathers (^.^.TertulJian) regarded them 
as a religious party, who held Herod to be the 
Messiah ; but this is altogether improbable. They 
were apparently a political party, most probably 
the adlierents of the dynasty of Herod. At the 
death of Herod (b.C. 4), his kingdom was divided 
among his sons, Iduniflea, Judjea, and Saniaritis 
being allotted to Archelaus. When Archelaus was 
deposed (A.D. 6 or 7), a Roman procurator was put 
in his place, and thenceforward Judfea continued 
under procurators, with the exception of a brief 
interval, during which Herod Agrippa I. united 
under his sway all the dominions of his grand¬ 
father. It was doubtless the constant desire of 
the family of Herod to restore the kingdom of 
their father; and the Herodians would seem to 
have been the party of those who favoured their 
pretensions. They were neither the adherents, 
in particular, of Herod Antipas, tetrarch of 
Galilee, nor exactly the friencls of Rome; but 
those among the Jews who, in more or less veiled 
opposition to the Roman procuratorship, as well as 
to the idea of a pure theocracy, desired the restora¬ 
tion of the national kingdom under one or other 
of the sons of Herod. Their alliance with the 
Pharisees in opposition to our Lord was not due to 
religious or political sympathy, but to the recogni¬ 
tion by both parties that Jesus was their greatest 
common foe. The question regarding the tribute 
paid to Cmsar (Mt 22’“^, Mk 12’^) was skilfully 
calculated to draw from Him an answer that 
would cither lead to His being accused of sedition 
against Rome (Lk 20'-*’), or discredit Him among 
the people. In order to get rid of Jesus, the 
Pharisees, who combined even with the Sadducces, 
would not scruple to enter into a temporary alli¬ 
ance with the Herodians, however mucti they were 
opposed to their religious and political sentiments. 
(See Keim, Jesus o/ Nnznra, iii. 157 11'., and in 
Schenkel’s Bibellex. iii. 65 11'.) D. Eaton. 

HERODIAS.— See Herod, pp. 353, 360^ 

HERODION (Epwdluv, WII-/}<^5-). — A Christian 
mentioned Ro 16’’, apparently a Jew (<rv77ei»7)s), and 
perhaps a freedman of the Herods. See Aris- 
TOBULUS, vol. i. p. 148». 

HERON 'dndphdhf charadrion ),— 

This word designates an unclean bird (Lv 11’®, Dt 
14’®), not otherwise mentioned in the Bible, but suf¬ 
ficiently well known to be taken as a type of a class. 
The LXX rendering simply means a swamp bird. 
The fact of the occurrence of this name immediately 
after nypq storky and followed by the expression 
‘ after her kind,’ gives the only clue we have to the 
bird intended, (jf the birds suggested by various 
authorities, as the caglcy parroty and swallowy none 
would go in a group with the stork. The heroriy 
on the other hand, belongs to the same group, and, 
unlike the stork, of which only one species is found 
in the Holy Land, has no fewer than six species 
of the genus Ardca alone. The most common of 
these is A, cinereay L., the Grey Heron (Arab. 
dUnkeleh and ghily'nuk). Less common \a A, pur^ 
oureay L., the Purple Heron; A. albay L., the 
white Egret; A. garzettay L., the Lesser Egret; 
A, huhulcuSy Audouin, the Buff.backed Heron or 


White Ibis (Arab. Abu-Bekr) ; A, ralloideSy Scop., 
the Squacco Heron. There are also three other 
genera ‘after their kind,’ Ardetta minutay L., the 
Little Bittern; Nycticorax griseusy L., the Night 
Heron; and Botaurus stellaris, L., the Bittern. In 
the absence of a better wo may retain the rendering 
of EV ‘ heron.’ RVm (Lv 11’®) gives ‘ ibis.* 

G. E. Post. 

HESHBON {]\2'^ny LXX 'Eo-ejStii', Jos 21»® B) 

(‘device’ or ‘rectoning’; note play on the word 
in Jer 48® ‘in 11. they have devised . . .’).—The 
chief city of Sihon king of the Amorites, captured 
by the Israelites on their way to the Jordan. The 
defeat of Sihon is related ISu (E), Dt 2®^*®^, 

referred to briefly Dt 1^ 3® 4^* 29’, Jos 9’® 12®*® 
13®’*®’, Neb 9®®, more fully in Jephthah’s message 
to the king of the Ammonites, Jg 11’®*®®. In these 
passages Sihon is spoken of as ‘ king of ’ or ‘ dwell¬ 
ing in ’ Heshbon. In the distribution of the land 
H. is assigned to Reuben by Moses, Nu 32®* ^ (E), 
and Joshua, Jos 13’®* ®’. The inheritance of Gad 

extended from H. to Ramath-mizneh, Jos 13'®® (P); 
and in the list of Levitical cities (Jos 21*® (P), 1 Ch 
6®’) H. is reckoned as belonging to Gad. 

In the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah (Is 15® 
16®*®, Jer 48®*®^*" 49*) II. and cities in its neigh¬ 
bourhood are mentioned as cities of Moab. For 
these passages, and the reference to 11. in the 
song quoted Nu 21®'’'*, see Moab and Sihon. The 
Jews are again in possession of 11. in the time of 
Alexander Jannmus (Jos. Ant. XIII. xv. 4, where 
H. is described as in the country of Moab), and 
the surrounding district is called in Herod’s time 
Essobonitis {Ant. XV. viii. 5) and Sebonitis {BJ IT. 
xviii. 1). Whether in the account of places taken 
by Judas Maccabmus (1 Mac 5®®*®®, Jos. Ant. xii. 
viii. 3) H. is mentioned, is doubtful [see notes 
on passage in 1 Mac {Camb. Bible for Schools) and 
the various readings in Niese’s Jose^his], 

In the Onomasticon H. (’Ecr/9oCs) is described as 
‘urbs insignis’ in the mountains, 20 miles (Roman) 
from the Jordan. The name occurs .as the seat of 
a bishopric in the acts of the Council of Chalcedon. 
St. Sylvia of Aquitania describes Esebon as visible 
from Mt. Nebo, which is confirmed by modern 
travellers, and adds that it is now called Exebon 
—an interesting piece of evidence as to the pro¬ 
nunciation of the name in her time {Palestine 
Pilgrims Text Societyy vol. i. 28). In the life of 
Saladin in the same series (vol. xiii. p. 97) occurs 
the modern name HesbdUy and Abulfoda mentions 
it as inhabited {Geographyy Arabic text, edited by 
Schiers, p. 129, and translated by Lestrange, Pal. 
under the MoslemSy p. 456). The site is now 
covered with extensive ruins, chiefly Roman, and 
by the side of the plateau on which these are 
situated nins a stream issuing from a cave, at 
which the tribes in the neighbourhood obtain 
water for themselves .and their cattle. From the 
stream a steep winding mountain-path leads up¬ 
wards to the city, and at the top of the ascent 
passes through a sort of passage cut through the 
rocks, about 3 or 4 yards wide. Buhl {Paldstinay 
123) remarks that in a branch of W&dy Hesban, 
.W. of the city, are traces of ancient pools and 
conduits. It requires some imagination on the 
part of travellers to identify the one large mined 
reservoir noted by them with ‘ the pools of 
Heshbon by the gate of Bath-rabbim ’ (Ca 7^); but 
the position of the stream outside the present 
ruins, and the descriptions given above, fully illus¬ 
trate the passage. Further information may be 
obtained from Reland’s Palestinay containing refi*. 
to Talmud, Ptolemy, Pliny, etc.; Conder, Heth 
and Moaby p. 12511*.; PEFSty 1882, 1888. 

A. T. Chapman. 

HESHMON (I’lD;^!?).—An unknown town in the 
extreme south of Judah, Jos 15®'’. 
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9ETH (letter).—See Cheth. 

HETH (nn, etym. and meaning unknown).— 
Accordin" to J (Gn 10^®= 1 Ch 1^*), a son of Canaan. 
P (mistakenly, as Biidde, Stade, Ed. Meyer, etc., 
think) locates B6n6-Heth at Mamre in the time 
of Abraham, who purchased from Ephron the 
Hittite the cave of Machpelah, Gn 23^** 25^® 49^^. 
The wives of Esau are aescribed in Gn 27^* as 
‘daughters of Heth,* a designation which is 
identified in the same verse with * daughters of the 
land’ and in 28'-* with ‘daughters of Canaan.’ 

‘ It appears that (D)'Rnri had their proper seat in 
the north (where also thejr were encountered by 
Assyrians from time of Tijglath-pileser I. and by 
Egyptians from time of Tahutmes ill., cf. also 
.Ig 3^, Jos 11*), but that individual Hittitos were 
known in Israel (cf. besides 1 S 26®, 2 S 11* etc., I K 
9*®); that the Hittites were regarded (by J E D) as 
one of the peoples of Canaan, and that the name 
even came to be used in a more general sense for 
Canaanites. Only in P do they appear as having 
a definite settlement in the south ’ \bxf. Heb. Lex.). 
Sayce’s argument for the presence of Hittites in 
Hebron is disproved by Gray (see Exjiositovy May 
1898, p. 340 f.). J. A. Seldie. 

HETHLON (I’iVni?).—An otherwise unkno>vn city, 
named in Ezk 47^* 48^ as situated on the ideal 
northern boundary of Israel, in the neighbourhood 
of Hamath and ^edad (cf. Nu 34®). Provided the 
text is not corrupt, Hethlon is probably (so Eurrer, 
ZDPV viii. 27) the modem IJeitela N.E. of Tripoli. 
The LXX has in Ezk 47^® TrepKrx^^oijayji and in 48^ 
wepiffxii^oyTos. It mav be mentioned that v. Kasteren 
proposes to identify Hethlon with the modern 
Aifliln N. of the mouth of the l^kasimiyeh, which 
he takes to have been the ideal northern boundary 
of Israel. Bertholet {Ilesekiel, ad loc.) and Buhl 
[GAP 66 f.) are inclined to favour v. Kasteren’s 
identification. F. Hommel. 

HEWER OP WOOD.— The Gibeonites, for their 
fraud practised upon Joshua, were condemned to 
become ‘ hewers or wood (Q’yy ';ipn) and drawers of 
water’ for the congregation (Jos 9-^* *^) and for the 
house of God (9-*) or ^tar of J" (9*^). The phrase 
occurs also in l)t 29”, where it is applied to 
strangers serving individual Israelites. Perhaps a 
more accurate translation, and one that better 
brings out the menial nature of the occupation, is 
‘ gatherers of firewood ’ (see Driver on Dt 29”); 
though the word for ‘hewers’ is used alone in 
2 Ch 2^® of tho.se that hew timber for building. 
See Drawer op Water. 

HEXATEUCH.* —The name Hexateuch is now 
generally given by critics to the first 6 books of 
OT on the analogjr of the Pentateuch, the name 
long given to the first 6. The object of the change 
of name is to show that the 6 rather than the 5 form 
a complete literary whole, and may be looked upon 
as one book in 6 parts. It is not intended by the 
title cither to exclude the possibility that the 
Hexateuch, like the rest of OT, was suoject to con¬ 
stant revision, or to imply that the sources out of 
which it was compiled are necessarily to be found 
only in these books. A century ago it was a 
matter of common belief that the Pentateuch was 
written by Moses ; but this belief never rested on 
anything but tradition, and will not bear examina¬ 
tion. It will be shown that, in fact, these books are 
the result of complicated literary processes ex- 

* In this article the following abbreviations are used J= 
Jahwietic document, E»Elohistic document, JEaJ and E 
combined, D=sDeutcronoraio Code, JED=JE and D combined, 
P*» Priestly document, P*»=the Code of Holiness, P«~the main 
work of P, J*, E*, eto.sthe schools of J, E, etc., Reviser, at 
whatever period. 


tending over a long period. As the Mosaic author¬ 
ship will he thus disproved at the very outset, it 
reijuires no separate discussion. 

i. The Composite Character of the IIexa- 
TEUCH. —This is proved by (a) the many un necessary 
repetitions. Thus the creation of beasts and birds 
is related in Gn I’”**® and again in 2^®, of man in 
1*^ and in 2^. The corruption of man and his 
threatened punishment are described in 6^’^, and 
repeated almost immediately afterwards in G””* 
[see Flood]. Abraham’s departure from his native 
land is told in 11*' and in 12**^. The latter cannot 
have originally referred to his departure from 
llaran, which was not his native land (see 12'). 
The statement of the destruction of the ‘ cities of 
the Plain ’ and Lot’s escape in 19*® is clearly un¬ 
necessary after the detailed account of the events 

i ‘ust given. The charge given to Jacob to flee to 
lis uncle Laban is tAvice related, in 27^‘“ and in 
28''*. So in Joseph’s early history is the passing 
of the trading caravans, and his being taken down 
into Egypt, cf. 37*®'** 39' with .37‘»“* The 
giving of names to certain sacred spots is in 
many cases twice recorded, e.q, Beersheba 21**'*® 
26*®'^, Bethel 28'®'** 35®*'®. Wo have even three 
accounts of the laughter which occasioned the 
naming of Isaac 17'* 18'* 21®* *. In the other books 
we find similar, though less frequent, repetitions. 
The name J" is twice revealed to Moses Ex 3'*"'® 
6*'®. The naming of Meribah and the events which 
^ave rise to it are twice related Ex 17'**, Nu 20'*'*. 
Of the incidents of the manna and the quails, each 
occurs twice Ex 16, Nu 11. The frequent repetition 
of similar laws throughout the legislative portion 
of Hex. is obvious to the most casual reader. Wo 
have striking examples in the laws for the burnt- 
ottering Lv 1. 22'*'**, the thank-ollorings Lv 3. 7”'*'. 
In Joshua we find in 12'*® 13®*'* two descriptions of 
the territory given to the trans-Jordanic tribes, 
quite distinct from the more detailed account of 
tlie portions assigned to the separate tribes in 
13'®'*'. The way in which Caleb obtained his 
portion is fully narrated in 14®*'®, and stated again 
as though a fresh fact in 15'*, and enlarged upon 
in 15'*’'. The lot for the children of Joseph is 
shortly described in 16'’*, and then given again in 
rather greater detail, but with some repetitions, in 
vv.^'®. It should be also borne in mind that the 
number of repetitions, of which in any case this is 
by no means a complete list, is largely increased if 
we regard as such what in their present form 
appear as similar incidents occurring on diflerent 
occasions. Tlius there can be little uoubt that the 
three deceptions on the part of a patriarch’s wife 
narrated in Gn 12'®'*® 20'"'® 26'’'' are mere variants 
of the same story. The same is true of the ex¬ 
pulsions of Hagar in Gn 16. 21®'*'. 

(5) Frequent discrepancies and inconsistencies .— 
The Creation story beginning with Gn 2“’ differs 
from that of l'-2^ in almost every particular, hut 
most notably in the order of creation, the manner 
in which man is created, and in the creation of one 
single woman after that of a single man. The 
Flood according to 7'** '* 8®* '®* '* lasted 64 days, 
according to 7*^ 8* at least 150. [For other discrep¬ 
ancies see Flood]. Abraham’s incredulity with 
reference to the possibility of Isaac’s birth is men¬ 
tioned in 17'* without comment, as though ciuite a 
natural thing. Precisely the same incredulity on 
Sarah’s part is severely reprimanded in 18'**'®, and 
a diflerent occasion and explanation of Sarah’s 
laughter is given in 21®**. The youth of Sarah 
implied in 12'®'*® 20'*® is inconsistent with Sarah’s 
age as stated in 17'*; and it is strange that 
Abraham, so old that his begetting of Isaac is 
regarded as an unheard of miracle in 17'* 18”, 
should after Sarah’s death have married a second 
wife, and had several children 25'*®. The caravan 
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wliich ))ought Joseph consisted according to 37“‘” 
39^ of Ishinaolites, according to of Midian- 

ites. Often totally ditFerent explanations are given 
of the same name, as of Issachar, which in 30*®- is 
connected with the /lire for the love-apples given 
by Leah to Kachel, in 30*^ with the hire given 
by God to Leah for giving her handmaid to her 
husband. In Zebulun is so named because 
God had given Leah a good dow-ry (nni), in to 
express the hope that Jacob w-otild dwell (hni) wnth 
her. Joseph is so called in 30^ because God had 
taken away (fiDN) Rachel’s reproach, in ver.*-*^ in the 
hope that J" would add (fjo’) another son. In 32''* 
Mahanaim is so called because of the coinpanies of 
angels which Jacob met there, in 32’**** there is a 
signilicant mention of the tivo companies of people, 
flocks, etc., that were w-ith Jacob. In the early 
history of Exodus we find a certain number of 
incidents which imply that the Israelites were 
living among the Egyptians, as the story of the 
midwives 1*®*"^, and especially the events of the 
Passover night, when the houses of the Israelites 
had to bo marked 12’- and the Israel itish women 
were able to ask for jewels of their Egyptian 
neighbours 12^®- ****. In many other passages the 
Israelites are described as living in Goshen, a 
country ([uite separate from the rest of Egypt, find 
distinguished by immunity from plagues (see esp. 
Gn 40^, Ex 8“ The law requiring that altars 
should be made of earth or unhewn stones, Ex 20^, 
is inconsistent with the directions given so soon 
after for the altar of acacia wood overlaid with 
brass in 27*'**; and the permission to erect such 
altars as the first in every place where J" should 
record His name, implying a large number of 
sanctuaries, does not accord with the frequent 
directions in l)t that offerings should be made 
only in the place which J" should choose, I)t 12'**** 
etc. Many other inconsistencies of the same kind 
w’ill he noticed in the course of this article. [See 
Exodus, Leviticus]. 

(o) Want of centinuity and order in the narra¬ 
tive. —A history of Noah should have begun, not at 
Gn G®, but certainly before G®, and most probably 
before 5-*®. A history of Noah’s sons Gn 10* 
should have included 9*®'**’. In Gn 20* ‘ Abraham 
journeyed from thence,^ should naturally have 
followed some statement mentioning the place 
where he was, instead of n chapter dealing with 
the history of Lot. Ch. 35® implies that Jacob had 
just returned from Paddan-aram, and precludes 
the events of ch. 34. At any rate, it is out of place 
after the revelation in 35*. In 37^*" ‘ Joseph being 
seventeen years,' etc., in the present text follows 
wdiat is evidently the beginning of a history, or 
more probabl}’- a genealogy, or Jacob. Ex 7®**® 
follow s aw'kwardly after 7* ’. 11 w'ould be naturally 
at the first interview that Pharaoh would demand a 
wonder. Ch. 1P, in which Moses speaks as a matter 
of course to Pharaoh, comes strangely after 10'*’®, in 
which he agrees never to see Pharaoh’s face again. 
In the Sinaitic narrative as it now stands, it is 
almost impossible to get any intelligent idea of 
the order of events. In Ex 19 alone, Moses, tho 
old man of 80, ascends and descends the mount 
no fewer than 4 times 193 -i4. 20 . Qj 20 
follows very abriii)tly upon 19-®. Moses ascends 
again apparently in 2U'-*, and no fewer than 3 times 
in ch. 24, without any descent being mentioned 
betw-een 24®* ***• *®. In ch. 33 there is obviously no 
connexion betw-een vv.*- and**, and it is diiricult to 
see the connexion betw-een vv.’-** and the rest of 
the chapter, and throughout there is a want of any 
definite order in the various pleadings of Moses 
with God. Lv 26** marks the conclusion of the 
Sinaitic legislation, and yet other cases follow in 
ch. 27, and a second similar conclusion is given at the 
close, 27**. Nu 7*'® seems to imply that prepara¬ 


tions for the journey from Sinai were made directly 
after the completion and consecration of the 
tabernacle, and it is dillicult to see what room is 
left for tho legislation contained in the wdiole of 
Leviticus. The account of the spies in ch. 13 and 
the rebellion of Korah, Dathan, ami Abiram in ch. 
16 involve numerous petty difficulties if read as con¬ 
tinuous narratives (see below, iii. 2. V). The 
wTiting of Moses'- song in Dt 3P® and of the law in 
31'-* are clearly out of place, the former referring 
to tho follow'ing chapter, the latter to tho laws 
given in previous chapters. Tho breaks in Joshua 
are not so obvious at first sight, but a careful 
reader will sec that tho booh represents two 
different conceptions of the conquest of Canaan— 
one a rapid and complete conquest of almost the 
whole land under Joshua, and a subsequent allot¬ 
ment of tho conquered portions; the other a 
gradual settlement carried out by the inde])endent 
action of several tribes, an allotment having taken 
place before the conquest. The latter conception 
IS more in agreement w ith Jg 1. Rut the accounts 
in Joshua which embody these two ideas have 
been so carefully interw-oven that if that book 
stood alone it w'ould be difficult to found an argu¬ 
ment upon them. 

{d) Differences of style and conception. —These, 
especially so far as they are connected with special 
phraseology, will be treated more fully at a later 
stage of tho inquiry. It will be sufficient for the 
present, in addition to what has been already said 
of the Bk. of Joshua, to point out two very striking 
examples. (1) Notice the very remarkable differ¬ 
ence in the whole tone and cnaracter of the two 
Creation stories, Gn 1-2**^ and 2**' etc. The first 
de.scribes creation as taking place in a systematic 
order, reaching its climax in man created male and 
female^ everything being made out of nothing by a 
separate fiat of almighty God. In the second, all 
other things belongin" to the earth (the heavenly 
bodies are not mentioned) are made, after the 
existence of tho first man, in the order best suited 
for his w’ants, ending in the creation of w-oman. 
Men at least are moulded out of another material, 
the first man out of the dust of the ground, the 
first w-oman out of a rib taken from her husband. 
J" w-alks and talks almost as a man with men. 
The first account is in form artificial and rhythmical, 
the second graphic and picturesque. (2) We may 
observe tho same kind of diflcrence in tho concep¬ 
tion of Moses. Accordinf^ to Ex Ifi^® 4*®**’ he is 
indeed an able and practical leader, but a w^eak 
and timid speaker, w-ho is allowed to engage Aaron 
as his spokesman. In Dt he appears as the most 
fluent and eloquent speaker of tlie Bible. 

It can hardly be denied that these facts taken 
together form an irresistible argument for the 
belief that the Hex. was cornpileu from a variety 
of sources. It has been sometimes suggested that 
Mose.s compiled Genesis, but actually wrote tho 
last four books of tho Bentateuch. This does not 
meet the facts of the case, because, as already 
seen, the same phenomena which prove Genesis to 
be a compilation and not an original work appear 
abundantly in Exodus, and evidently enough in 
the other books of the Hexateuch. The com¬ 
pilation must therefore have taken place consider¬ 
ably after the time of Moses. 

ii. Method of Composition.—A. Three view's 
at least are possible, wdiich we may call (1) con¬ 
glomeration or crystallization, (2) expansion, (3) 
stratification. 

(1) The first would imply that a number of 
fragments, handed down either in writing or by 
oral tradition, were collected together so as to 
form a literary wdiole. If the fragments were 
collected at one single time the process mi^ht 
aptly be called conglomeration. Crystallization 
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becomes the more appropriate term if we suppose 
that the fragments were gathered by degrees 
round some earlier nucleus. In fact it approaches 
more or loss closely to (2). 

(2) The second hypothesis is that a small original 
document, or a very definite oral tradition, was 
expanded by frequent revision at subsequent 
periods. 

(3) Stratification is intended to imply that 
certain more or less independent documents, dealing 
largely with the same series of events, were com- 

osed at difierent periods, or, at any rate, under 
ifierent auspices, and were afterwards combined, 
so that our present Hex. contains these several 
difierent literary strata. 

There is probably some degree of truth in all 
these hypotheses, but there are strong reasons for 
believing that the last most nearly expresses the 
truth, and with some modifications it is the 
accepted theory of the great body of modern critic.s. 
The necessary modifications are : (a) that each 
.stratum, before its incorporation into the united 
work, was subject to more or less revision, and in 
some cases considerable expansion from time to 
time ; (6) that the combination of the several strata 
was itself a gradual process, some being already 
combined before others had been producecl; (c) that 
the wliole Avhen combined Avas subject to editorial 
revision ; (d) that certain fragments remain which 
)robably did not originally belong to any of these 
nrger strata, but have been connected Avith them 
either by the original Avriters or by later revisers. 

il. The main j^^rounds for accepting this third 
hypothesis (stratification) are : (1) that the various 
literaiy pieces, Avith very feAv exceptions, Avill bo 
found on examination to arrange themselves by 
common characteristics into comparatively few 
groups; (2) that an original consecution of narra¬ 
tive may be frequently traced between what in 
their present form are isolated fragments. This 
will be better understood by the folloAving illus- 
tration. Let us suppose a problem of this kind: 
Given a patcliAVork quilt, exfilain the character of 
the original pieces out of Avhieh the bits of stufi'eom- 

E osing the quilt Avere cut. First, Ave notice that, 
owever Avell the colours may blend, hoAvcver nice 
and complete the wliole may look, many of the 
adjoining pieces do not actually agree in material, 
texture, pattern, colour, or the like. Ei;go, tliey 
have been m.ade up out of very difierent pieces of 
stuff. So far, Ave have only proved Avhat may turn 
out to be the first hynothesis of those given above, a 
conglomeration of iragments. But suppose that 
we further discover that many of the bits, though 
noAv separated, are like one another in material, 
texture, etc., Ave may conjecture that these may 
have been cut out of one piece. But Ave shall 
j)rovc this beyond reasonable doubt if Ave find that 
several bits Avlicn unpicked fit together, so that 
the pattern of one is continued in the other ; and, 
moreover, that if all of like character are sorted 
out they form, say, four grouj)s, each of Avhich 
Avas evidently once a single piece of stuff, though 
parts of each are found missing becau.se, no doubt, 
they have not been required to make the Avhole. 
But Ave make the analogy Avith the Hexateucli even 
closer, if Ave further suppose that in certain parts 
of the quilt the bits belonging to, say, tAvo of tliese 
groups are so combined as to form a suksidiary 
pattern Avithin the larger pattern of the Avholc 
(|uilt, and had evidently been sewn together 
before being connected Avith otlier parts of the 
qnilt; and Ave may make it even closer still, if Ave 
suppose that, besides the more important bits of 
stuff, smaller embellishments, borderings, and the 
like, had been added so as to improve the general 
effect of the Avhole. 

C, It will now be shoAvn that this vieAv of the 


composition of the Hexateucli is borne out by an 
examination of the liooks. To do so Ave Avill first 
call attention to a fcAV isolated facts, the bcarin<>‘ 
of Avbich on the general question Avill aftei Avards 
anpear. (1) It is obvious to the most casual reader 
tliat the Bk. of I>t, speaking generally, diil'ers 
strikingly in .stylo and character from the other 
books of the llexateuch. It produces Avlien read 
a difierent impression, just as St. John produces a 
difierent impression from the other Gospels. On 
examination avo discover that tliis difference of 
impression is chiefly due to its highly spiritual 
tone and its constant apjieal to the emotions. (2) 
In Ex 2(F^-2.3. Ave find a definite l)ody of laAvs, 
religious and civil, both marked liy their singularly 
primitive character, described asAVTitten in a book, 
and marking the basis of a special covenant betAveen 
God and man. (3) Throiigbout a large part of 
Exodus, the Avhole of Leviticus, and the greater 

f iart of Numbers, we meet Avitli a largo number of 
aAvs, mainly ritual, but partly civil, marked, how- 
ever, throughout by a sameness of tone and snirit, 
the stress being always laid on ceremonial obser¬ 
vances. Tims Ave find three distinct codes—the 
Covenant code (C), the Deuteronomic (I)), the 
Levitical or ITiestly (P). These Avill bo found on 
comparison to difier, not only in general tone and 
spirit, but also in several definite details, both in 
tneir religious and civil portions. For instance, 
compare C’s altar of earth or rough stone (Ex 
'^vith P\s elaborate altar of acacia Avood 
overlaid A\dth brass (27^’®), the ofierer apparently 
himself the priest in C (Ex 20^“*) Avith the Levites 
all priests in D (l)t 18^ etc.), and the elaboration of 
High Priest, Priests and Levites of P, as frecjiiently 
throughout Leviticus, etc. Notice the ditterences 
in the feasts both in number and character: in C 
three, entirely agricultural, depending in time on 
the season, namely, Unleavened Bread, Harvest, 
Ingathering, Ex 23*'*‘^® (15*^ appears to be a later 
interpolation, cf. 34--); in T) also three: Passover 
and Unleavened Bread, Weeks, Booths, I)t 16, 
mainly agricultural, but the first in part lustorical 
as a memorial of the departure from Egypt in 
haste, the last tAVo still dependent on the seasons, 
vv,»« or the second only relatiAxly fixed if the 
PassoA^er is to be identified Avitb the beginning of 
harvest; in P .six holy seasons, besides the Sabbath, 
mentioned in the same category : Passover, Wave- 
sheaf, Weeks, Trumpets, Day of Atonement, 
Booths, Lv 23. Tavo of these only, AVave-sheaf 
and Weeks, are solely agricultural, the last partly 
agricultural and p.artly historical. The meaning of 
Trum pets is not ex plained; the Passoveris h istorical, 
the Day of Atonement purely religious. The law 
of the manumission of slaves juesents similar con¬ 
trasts. In C (Ex 21*^'®) the IiebrcAV slave, bought 
as a matter of course, after six years’ servitude is 
allowed to go free, but Avitliout the Avife procured 
for iiim by his master and the children born in 
servitude. If f?'07n love of these or his 'master he 
elects to .stay, liis ear is bored, and he becomes his 
master’s slave for ever. In D (Dt 15'^'^®) the IlebrcAV 
slave Avlio, in spite of his slavery, is, being a IlebrcAv, 
his master’s brother, after six years’ servitude (or 
possibly such of them as remained till the Sab¬ 
batical year, cf. 15^*^^) is to bo manumitted Avith 
liberal presents in gratitude for bis great service. 
Notliing is said of his Avifo and children, but it 
seems juobablo that they Avero to be manumittc<l 
too. If from love for his master and his master's 
family he elects to stay, he is treated as in C. In 
P (Lv 2o®®'®^) if a HebreAV, here called n brother, is 
sold into .slavery through j»o\'erty (it is not con¬ 
ceived po.Svsible under any other circumstances), lie 
is not to be treated as a slave at all, but as a 
hired servant. He is to be manumitted with his 
wife and children in the year of jubile, Avhen ho 
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returns to his family and family possessions, which 
are then restored to him. But, even before this, 
any relative had the power to redeem him, or he 
might redeem himself. Slaves proper were to be 
only from the heathen around, or from the stranger 
that sojourned with them, and these were an 
absolute possession and heirloom. 

That tliese three laws here contrasted belong to 
dillerent dates is obvious. The similarity of form 
makes it equally clear that they are dillerent 
versions, by revision, of the same law. The order 
of dates, both with respect to these and the re¬ 
ligious laws before compared, is easily determined. 
The natural order is from the simpler to the more 
elaborate ritual, from the more barbarous to the 
kindlier treatment of fellow-countrymen. We 
should expect that in course of time feasts would 
be added, and for the sake of general convenience 
their dates more definitely fixed, and the priesthood 
become more ordered and defined. We Know, too, 
that, as the danger of foreign invasion increased, 
the idea of a nation and of a religion both abso¬ 
lutely different from all others became more and 
more prominent, and hence a marked distinction 
between the treatment of the foreigner and the 
Israelite is a characteristic of late date (cf. Neh 
I 328 - 8 I) gather, then, that C, D, P is the 

historical order of these codes. It will bo seen 
on examination how, in almost every particular, 
D marks a transition between C ana P in the 
law of manumission. In C the treatment of slaves 
is harsh. They are regarded as little better than 
the absolute property of their masters. They 
have only the one chance of freedom, which, if 
they have married in slavery, can only be accepted 
at the cost of breaking the sacred ties of family. 
In D this harshness almost, if not entirely, dis¬ 
appears. It is suggested that the master might 
treat his slave so kindly that the latter would, 
apart from all other considerations, prefer his 
service to liberty, and if he did not the master was 
to reward him liberally. But if the slave elected 
to remain he had no second chance of liberty. In 
P the kindness hinted at in D becomes a legal re¬ 
quirement. The Hebrew slave had always through 
redemption a chance of liberty, and could not 
legally remain, even nominally, a slave after the 
year of jubile. The perpetual servitude of a 
Hebrew was in no case permissible. 

D. How are these three codes related to the narra¬ 
tive portions of the Hexatench ? We may begin by 
examining Genesis. We find that the greater part 
of the book is divided into groups of longer or 
shorter pieces, generally paragraphs or chapters, 
distinguished respectively by tlie almost exclusive 
use of Elohim or J'' as the name of God. As the 
latter is the ordinary word throughout the other 
books of the Bible, it suggests at once that Elohim 
is purposely used in those sections where it occurs, 
because, according to Ex 6 '^*®, the name J" was 
first revealed to Moses in Midian, and it seemed 
improper to anticipate the name, even in the 
narrative portions 01 an earlier period. Further, it 
shows that this scruple was felt by one or more 
writers, but not by all. The theory advocated by 
some opponents of biblical criticism, that the names 
are iisecf by the same writer with special reference 
to the subject in hand, Elohim representing the 
God of power, J" the God of love, or other such dis¬ 
tinctions, does not tally with the facts. Why in two 
narratives both dealing with Creation, and in two 
narratives both dealing with Abraham and Sarah’s 
deceit, should Elohim be used in one of them and 
J'' in the other ? But in other sections the name 
of God either seldom occurs, or Elohim is used by 
or to strangers, in which case J" is on other 
grounds inappropriate; or again, in certain sections 
the two names seem to be used indiflferently. 


Again, beyond Ex 6 , the name of God is of less 
use as a criterion, because Elohim occurs seldom. 
We will provisionally designate the group of 
passages in which J" is used as J, those in which 
Elohim is used as E. On further examination we 
discover that while J is, generally speaking, con¬ 
sistent in style and character, E, on the other hand, 
falls into two very distinct groups. One of them, 
which we will call provisionally E^ is very much 
like J in general cnaracter and in the subjects 
with which it deals, and, moreover, has in many 
parts been combined presumably with J. The 
other, E^, is entirely unlike either of these in 
style, but will be found on further examination to 
bear in point of language and character a close 
affinity to the P code. This is shown partly by the 
love for ceremonial law, as the Sabbath (Gn 2^* *), 
the provision against eating blood (Gn 9^), the rite 
of circumcision (17, etc.); but even more remark¬ 
ably by the use of the characteristic vocabulary 
ana style of P. For example, in Gn 1 - 2 ^ ‘after his 
(her or their) kind ’ occurs very frequently as well 
as in 6 -^^ It also occurs in Lv IP**-*-^ (9 times), 
and far less frequently in the parallel passage of 
D (Dt 14^^*^®); ‘ be fruitful and multiply^ occurs in 
Gn 122 .M gi 7 97 3511 ^ Ly 290 . ‘ Everything tnatcreepeth 
upon the earth (or ground),’ Gn 920 ys. 14.31 

[contrast 7^ of JJ, Lv We see, then, that 

the most characteristic phrases of Gn occur not 
only in similarly characterized {i.e, E ‘0 passages of 
Genesis, but also in the code of P. We are thus 
justified in regarding P and E* as parts of a single 
source, and in future wo shall understand P as in¬ 
cluding both. If we examine the narrative por¬ 
tions of Exodus and Numbers, we find the same 
phenomena, except that as here J" is most fre¬ 
quently used as the name of God after Ex 3, it 
becomes more difficult to distinguish J and E. P 
can usually be separated with little difficulty 
because of its very marked character. Now, if we 
compare C with J and E, we find that it bears close 
affinities in point of language to both, so that we 
may call it JE, meaning thereby that in its final 
form it is probably a combination of both, and we 
shall further find it convenient to use this expres¬ 
sion for the present for the J and E elements 
generally, without at this stage making any 
attempt to distinguish them. We shall find that 
by far the larger part of the narratives, as distinct 
from the laws, of Exodus and Numbers belong to 
JE, whereas, with special exceptions, the legal 
portions belong to P. In the last chapters of lit 
and in the whole of Joshua we find elements of 
JE. In the latter book we also find elements 
which connect it with D (see below iii. 1. 6 ’). It 
should be observed that not only do we find here 
and there different separate pieces in the Hexa- 
teuch, shown by their characters to belong to these 
three sources, P, D, JE, but the pieces will often 
be found connected together by an obvious contin¬ 
uity of subject when pieced together, like the bits 
of patchwork in the illustration with which we 
started. For example, if we read continuously 
Gn 1127-33 22^*^* ® 13®*- 16^*- 17. Iff® 2P*- 

23. 25^'^^*, passages mainly, on other grounds, 
attributed to P, we get an almost continuous and 
complete, though very concise, account of Abra- 
ham\ life. When we consider the number of 
revisions which the books of OT must have passed 
through, this is remarkable, and shows what a 
strong inclination the composers and editors must 
have had to preserve everything which they found. 

iii. Characteristics of the different 
Sources. —What has hitherto been said is little 
more than a statement of what has been proved by 
the critical investigation of some three-quarters of 
a century. A really satisfactory proof can only be 
obtained by one who has the patience to work out 
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the problem step bv step for himself. But to do 
this adequately a ifuller account of these sources 
is necessary. For the convenience of the critical 
student these will now be taken in their order of 
difficulty, the first being that which can be most 
easily distinguished, and so with the rest. 

1 . D,— A. C/iaracteristics —As already ob¬ 

served, (a) the larger traits ofD are veiy easily recog¬ 
nized. A serious student cannot fail to notice the 
hortatory character of Dt,its tone of gentle pleading, 
its spirituality as regards both God and man. God 
has no outward and visible form (Dt 4^“); God is 
near man, and His law is within man’s heart (30^'“'*); 
man’s relation to God is by nothing more truly 
expressed than by love ( 6 ® 10 ^^). The heart needs 
circumcision (10^® 30®). Dt may be called the Gospel 
of the Hexateuch. Comparatively little import¬ 
ance is attached to religious ceremony. Though 
opposed to anthropomorphism, the writer expresses, 
in a very markea way, the personality of God in 
language which implies anthropopathic views; 
notice esn. 6 ® 6 ^®. ( 6 ) The aitns and contents of Dt 

are equally characteristic. It seeks emphatically 
to establish the worship of one God (O’*), and 
enjoins the absolute destruction of all visible re¬ 
resen tations of J" as well as of heathen gods, the 
rst by implication (4^®), the second by reiterated 
statement ( 7 ^ etc. 12 ^* etc.), the abolition of all 
places of worship except the one sanctuary chosen 
by God (12®’^* 16^* ® etc.). Here, and here 

alone, they were to offer their sacrifices and keep 
their feasts, (c) Among the institutions contem- 
plated, or perhaps we should rather say described^ 
oxj Dt are a monarchy (l?***'^), a prophetic order 
(lgia. 22 ), priesthood of Levites; that is to say, 
every Levite is a priest without distinction; the 
phrase ‘the priests the Levites’ occurs frequently 
(17® 18^ etc.), (d) The style of Dt is smooth and 
flowing, tending to redundancy, generally plea.sing 
to the ear, but at times perhaps a little tedious. 
Notice especially the accumulation of synonyms, 
or of words of the same class. Such phrases as 
* with all thy hearty with all thy soul^ etc.; ‘ the 
ordinances^ u\q statutes^ and t\iQ judgments*; ‘the 
stranger, the widow, and the fatherless,* are fre- 
mient. There is, too, a constant repetition of 
favourite phrases (see below, B ( 2 )). 

B, Language of D. —We shall find it convenient 
to distinguish ( 1 ) favourite words, especially where 
one synonym is used in preference to another ; ( 2 ) 
characteristic phrases and expressions. Under ( 1 ) 
notice especially Horeb (for Sinai), ‘a maid¬ 
servant’ (ni;ir 9 > only in 28®®); Kiprj, the unusual word 
for ‘ sin’ (the common form occurs thrice only); 

‘earth’ or ‘ ground,’ very frequently in former 
sense (for common f*j^); ‘ heart,’ very frequent 

(nl? only 4 times); ‘to teach,’ very frequent, 
marking the didactic character ef the book ; 

‘ a curse,’ frequent (n;^ occurs 6 times, 5 of them in 
Dt 29); with ;;i or |p ‘ in ’ or ‘ from the midst of ’ 
(for Tiip); ‘ to keep, observe,* very frequent, esp. 

of keeping God’s laws, etc. ; also in Niphal in such 
phrases as ‘ take heed to thyself.’ Under (2) the 
phrases ‘ J" thy (your, etc.) God,’ ‘hear, O Israel,’ 
‘prolong thy (your) days,’ ‘cleave to J" thy God,’ 
‘serve other gods, which neither you nor your 
fathers have known,’ ‘that it may bo well >vith 
thee,’ ‘that thou mayest possess the land,’ ‘at 
that time,’ are sufficiently familiar. Under both 
( 1 ) and ( 2 ) we have given only a few of the most 
striking examples out of many. To show the full 
force of the argument we should have to point out 
the relative jreguency of a very mucn larger 
number of words and phrases. But those given 
are so thoroughly characteristic that they will be 
at once recognized as specially belonging to Deut. 
by any one at all familiar with that bwk. Turn 
for example to Dt 6 ^"*. In these 3 verses, taken 


almost at random, at least 8 examples occur of the 
words and phrases mentioned above; indeed there 
is hardly a single phrase in them, excepting ‘a 
land flowing witli milk and honey,’ which does not 
illustrate the peculiar style of the book. It should 
be realized, too, that such differences of style as we 
can feel and appreciate go far beyond what can be 
expressed categorically, ^ust as we may recognize 
a friend’s face, or even his step or his handwriting, 
from a thousand, although we could but very im¬ 
perfectly describe the manifold peculiarities which 
make up its individuality of character. These re¬ 
marks are also true, more or less, of the character¬ 
istics of the other sources of the Hexateuch. 

C. Extent of D .—Hitherto we have spoken of D 
as though it coincided exactly with Dt; but, as a 
fact, w'e find on examination (a) that the peculiar 
characteristics which mark D are not found in 
some few sections of Dt at all. ( 6 ) In other 
parts of Dt they are found less constantly, and 
these have also some peculiarities of their own. 
(c) The characteristics of D, or some of them, are 
found also in some other parts of the Hexateuch. 
In other words, D may be used in a narrower and 
a wider sense. In the narrower sense it includes 
only Dt 5-.34 (or perhaps 12-34), except at least 
3 X 11-38 3248*62 347-9 below, iii. 2 U). The por¬ 
tions of Hex. outside of Dt belonging to D in the 
wider sense are not so easily determined, though 
the fact that some do so belong may be regarded 
as certain. The reason is that in other parts of 
the Hex. we find very few passages which appear 
to have been originaUy written by D, but several 
which seem to have been revised Iw one or more 
writers in the spirit and style of D, because we 
find in them traces also of the characters which 
distin^ish the earlier documents. Such revisions 
give rise to some of the greatest difficulties of 
biblical criticism, and it requires very nice handling 
to disentangle the various literary elements, but 
their extent is not large enough to throw the least 
serious doubt on the larger results of criticism, nor 
can there be any serious doubt of the fact of such 
revisions having taken place. As far as D is con¬ 
cerned, the revision seems to have varied very much 
in difierent cases. Sometimes a mere characteristic 
touch is added. Sometimes D must have rewritten 
passages altogether. Sometimes again D appears to 
nave expanded the narratives, etc., by considerable 
insertions. This being the case, we can hardly be 
surprised at a considerable difference of opinion 
among critics. Thus Dillmann finds in Genesis a 
large number of passages belonging to D, whereas 
several critics find none at all. The most charac¬ 
teristic D passage of Genesis is 18***. The sugges¬ 
tion that Abraham would or should command his 
children reminds us of Dt 4*® 6 ’ 11 ** etc. ‘ Keeping’ 
(of God’s commandments) and ‘doing judgment,’ 
etc., are characteristically Deuteronomic; for the 
latter cf. Dt 6 *. Notice also the use of the synonyms 
‘justice’ and ‘ iudgment.’ Ex 13®’*® is believea by 
many critics to nave been revised by D. The solemn 
injunction to remember a great event in v.®, the 
emphatic use of ‘ this day ’ in vv.®- the direction 
to instruct the children in v.***, the striking meta¬ 
phors of vv.® and *®, are all familiar characters of 
I) (see Dt 16® 6 ®® 6 ® 11*®), though it is, of course, 
possible, on the other hand, that Dt 6 ®- *®"*® are in 
reality expansions of this very passa^. There 
are also cnaracteristic D touclies in Ex IS®®***®®, 
‘a statute and an ordinance,’ ‘diligently hearken,’ 
‘J" thy God,’ ‘commandments and statutes.’ 
When several touches of this sort occur together, 
it is extremely improbable that they are the result 
of a mere coincidence. Perhaps the most instruc¬ 
tive example of a D revision is in the Decalo^ie 
in Ex 20. The expansion of the Decalogue, as dis¬ 
tinct from the short commandments, which probably 
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were the original ‘ ten words/ is full of D phrases: 
for example, God’ (vv.--* jealous 

God’ (v.®), ‘love rue and keep my commandments * 
(V.®), and especially ‘tliat tliy days may bo long’ 
(v.^***). There appear to be traces of a similar revision 
in Ex ; and Nu is by several critics 

regarded as interpolated from l)t3^‘^ When we 
come to Joshua Ave find that passages so charac¬ 
terized, instead of being as it were si)oradic, become 
frequent; but except in 23, Avhich is throughout 
Peuteronomic in style, they are mostly conlined to 
the lirst 13 chapters. Tliis seenis to show that 
previous accounts of the conquest of Canaan 
were rewritten by D, who also added supple¬ 
mentary passages, such as 18^ 21‘‘^-22® 23 and 
parts of 24, while in the earlier books, as in some 
of the F.xodus passages already cited, the 1) 
elements are so fused as to make an exact analysis 
very diflicult and uncertain. 

]). Date ami Origin of D. —D, or part of D, has 
long been recognized as the book found in the temple 
in Josiah’s reign, the account of which is given in 
2 K 22 , chielly on the following grounds. ( 1 ) The 
whole of the I’entateuch, or even of the legal 
portions of it, could not have been read tioice in 
one day^ as Avas apparently the case with this book 
(2 K 22^^ 23“). ( 2 ) Josiali’s reforms, confessedly 

based upon this dis(^overcd book, Avere, in fact, 
carried out in the spirit of Dt {a) by the destruction 
of the high places, not only idolatrous, but those 
in which J" had been Avorshipped (2 K 23®* ‘'), so 
that the one single sanctuary, so emphatically 
ordered in Dt, then first became an established 
fact (it is clear that the attempt of llezekiah, 
2 K 18’*, to put down the high places was only 
partial or teiitati\"c); and {b) in connexion Avith 
this by the keeping of the passover at Jcnisalem, 
cf. 2 K 23'***'“® Avith Dt 16®* ®; (c) by the abolition 
of the Asherim and of all idolatrous images and 
symbols of worship. (3) The stress laid uiKui 
tlie prophetic order is specially suitable to this 
I)eriod, when the prordiets exercised so great .and 
Avide an iniluence. That Jeremiah should have 
been permitted to utter such prophecies as those 
contained in chs. 7 and 22 Avith reference to the 
temple worship and the royal house Avithout 
molestation, sIioavs the aAve Avhich the prophet’s 
otHce inspired. (4) The peculiar ideas and tlioughta, 
and to a certain extent the phraseology, of D pene¬ 
trate Jeremiah’s prophecies, and in a less degree 
those of Ezekiel, as Ave should expect from a newly- 
Avritten, epoch-making book. Take, for example, 
sucli remarkable thoughts as the spiritual cir¬ 
cumcision, cf. Dt 10'® 30® Avith Jer 6 *® O'^* Ezk 
44'^, and the l.w Avritteii in the heart, cf. Dt 30**’*® 
Avith Jer 3P**^^ and Ezk 36*'^. But in both cases, 
the latter especially, the i)eculiarities in the style^ 
etc., of these propnetic Avriters forbid our ascrib¬ 
ing Dt to either prophet. And yet some of the 
ideas of Dt are to be found in a less complete 
form in Isaiah, and in this connexion Ave may 
bear in mind the first attemjits by Hezekiah to 
put doAvn the Avorsliip of the high places. From 
these facts Ave may conclude that Dt, or the 
essential part of it, Avas Avritten either in the reign 
of ]\lana.sseh, or very early in that of Josiah. ( 1 ) If 
the former, it may have been the AAmrk of some 
priest or priests, who employed the time spent in 
forced Hcclusion in committing to Avritiiig their vicAV 
of the laAv, derived partly from earlier documents, 
partly from the traditional teaching of the priests, 
and coloured largely, no doubt, by the religious 
ideas and feelings of their own time. In this AA^ay 
round an earlier nucleus a new body of laAvs might 
have gathered, Avhich Avould naturally have de¬ 
veloped all the more rapidly, as the priests, unable 
during the long reign of Manasstdi to perform their 
ordinary functions, had more leisure for spiritual 


meditation, just as afterAvards the Mishna resulted 
from the expulsion of the Jcavs under Hadrian. 
If so, this hiAV-book Avas jirobably hidden by some 
priest for safety in the temple, in the hope that it 
might survive those troublous times as the Avritten 
record of God’s laAV, and the discovery of it may 
have been perfectly genuine. Even supposing that 
its existence and Avheieahouts Avere secrets knoAvii 
to the priests, this Avould not present a very serious 
moral diliiculty. Just as the Avriter or Avriters of 
Dt in describing the customs and laAvs of their uAvn 
times genuinely believed that they Avere giving the 
laAVS dictated by Moses by express revelation, their 
successors Avould have hold the same belief, even 
though they may have kuoAvn that th^ had been 
secretly Avritten down, just as late Jcavs firmly 
believed that besides the Pentateuch a very large 
number of laAvs had been handed doAvn from Moses 
by oral tradition. To understand the vieAvs of 
such an age Ave must first realize the entire absence 
of anything approaching to literary criticism. (2) 
Although not a nccesmry result of accepting the 
later date, the majority of critics believe this 
book of the laAV to have been the result of a pious 
fraud promulgated by llilkiah and ShaphanAvitii the 
intention of deceiving Josiah into the belief that the 
reforms Avhich they desired Avero the express com¬ 
mand of God revealed to Moses. We must resen'e 
for a later stage some remarks about the various 
extensions ami modifications of D. It will bo 
enough at present to say that according to either 
view the book discovered can hardly be the Avhole 
of Dt, but rather the hiAV Avliich it contains, i.e. 
in the main, 12-29* or 12-3P®, Avith possibly tlio 
addition of 5-11. 

2 . P. The Priestly Book.—yl. The most striking 
general characteristics of Pare: ( 1 ) first and fore¬ 
most, the love of ceremonial laWy most obvious, of 
course, in the legal sections, ns in Leviticus and 
the Priestly InAvs of Exodus and Numbers, but very 
noticeable also in the narrative sections, as shoAvn, 
for example, in the institution and reference to 
the Sabbath in Gn 2'** Ex 16***^; the prohibition 
against eating blood, Gn ^)*; the rite of circum¬ 
cision, Gn 17. 21 ®’®; the Passover, Ex 12*’*®, Jos 
510 - 12 ^ (2) Fondness for statistical details^ esp. 

those connected Avitli persons and dates. The exact 
lengths of the lives of the patriarclis are .ahvays 
given, Gn 6 . 9*® IP®*®® etc. By the age of a patri¬ 
arch are marked the exact dates of important 
events, such as the beginning and end of the Flood, 
Gn 7** 8 **, in Avhich last the very day of the month 
is given ; the institution of circumcision, 17 ®**; the 
age of the father at the birtli of the firstborn (or 
covenant ?) son, Gn 5. 1 l‘o- 20 ^ '^Phe exact details and 
dimensions of the ark are given, G'"*’*’, as Avell as of 
every part of the tabernacle and its contents, Ex 
25-31” 35-40. Notice also the fre<](uent insertion 
of genealogies, for the most part little more than 
lists of names, Gn 5. l po-’-« 25*®**® 36. (3) A ten- 

dcncy to symmetry and similarity of phrcLscology in 
describing similar events. Notice, for example, 
in Gn 1 the regular repetition of such phrases as 
‘ and God sjiid * and ‘ God saw that it Avas good,’ 
‘ and the evening and the morning AA*ere the first 
(second, etc.) day.’ The genealogies of Gn 5 and 
11 are like recurring patterns, the verses scarcely 
varying except in the name and tlio number 
of years. In the fi\’e Avonders of P in Ex 7-9 (see 
beloAv iii. 2 . (J) there is a similar framework of 
phraseology into Avhich the A'aryirig details are in¬ 
serted. ‘ J" spake unto Aaron (or unto Moses and 
Aaron) ’—direction how to perform the Avonders, 
beginning in the first four with ‘ take thy rod,’ or an 
equivalent phrase—statement tliat the plague AA'as 
doneaccordingly—that the magicians could (or could 
not in the last two) do so Avith their enchantments— 
and that Pharaoh’s heart Avas hardened (Avith some 
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variation of pliraso), ‘ and he hearkened not unto 
them aa J" had spoken.’ (4) We see also the same 
tendencv to symmetry in the insertion of the same 
or similar headinfjs in introducinj' subjects of a 
like kind, as ‘ these are the generations of,’ Gn 2^ 
(transposed probably from before Gn 1 ^) 5^ O'* 10^ 
1110.27 0512.19 301 372 a^ ‘and Moses gave unto the 
tribe of,’ Jos 13’^* ^; and of similar conclusions 

at the end of a subject or part of a subject, as, for 
example, in Gn lO”^- Kx 25^* 26*®, Jos 13'** 

( 6 ) In form P is in its narrative portions little more 
than a collection of dry annals. Stories are seldom 
inserted, and 'svhen they are it is for the sake of 
some ceremonial provision, as the Creation story of 
Gn 1 for the Sabbath, the Plood story as an intro¬ 
duction to the prohibition against eating blood. 
Both lack the picturcscnieness of the corresponding 
J stories, and all tliat V has to say of the destruc¬ 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah is the bare statement 
of 19^. There is nothing thouglit worth preserv¬ 
ing of P’s history of .Joseph exce])t the short statis¬ 
tics of Gn 37^*^ 46"*^, and possibly 47*^** 

( 6 ) P’s style is stif and formal^ and seldom 
marked by delicate poetic feeling or grace of treat¬ 
ment, though occasionally stately and dignified, 
as in the Creation narrative, where the symmetry 
is certainly melodious, and adds grandeur to the 
conception. The repetitions help us to realize the 
almignty poiver of God. So, too, in the de.scrip- 
tion of the five wonders in Egypt, Ex 7-9, the re¬ 
petitions serve to intensify the stubborn ob.stinacy 
of PliJiraoh in resisting the divine power. Again, 
Gn 23, though introduced by P with the obvious 
purpose of accounting for the burying-place of the 
patriarchs, is distinctly interesting because of its 
arclueological (luaintness, and is probably based 
upon some ancient document. The same is true of 
Gn 14, if, as some critics maintain, in its present 
form it belongs to P. 

B. Vocabulary and Lanyuane of P .— fn Genesis I 
and Ex 1-5, prior tliat is to tlie revelation of the : 
name J", P always uses as the name of God 

* Elohim ’ or Vx ‘ God Almighty,’ the latter 
esp. of Ilis revelation of Himself to tne patriarchs, 
cf. Ex 6 * with Gn 17^ 35’^ 48*; P uses 

* the sons of Israel,’ not ‘ Israel,’ so also * the chil¬ 
dren of lleth’ (‘llittite’ only in sing.); (130 
times) for the more archaic (once only in P); 

in the phra.S0 'gathered to his people,’ of 
burial; ‘ according to their generations ’; npi 

* male and female,’ Gn 1 *^ 6 '® (in 7* J has 

‘ man and his wife’), Lv .3’- ® etc.; * thou (you, etc.) 
and thy seed after thee,’ Gn 9”, Ex 28***; T:fi * by the 
hand of,’ with words of command ; ‘ that soul shall 
be cut off from his people,’ and similar phrases, Gn 
17 ^^ (contrast ‘.shall surely be put to death’ in the 
Book of the Covenant, Ex 21 (E)) ;*p‘? ‘ to murmur’ 
(only in P); pp ‘kind,’ Gn I (throughout), Lv W*- 1 *; 

‘the dwelling,’ of tlie tabernacle (about 100 
time.s); ‘ testimony,’ a.s in the phrase * the ark 

of the testimony’ (only thrice in JE, and that in 
disputed passages) ; mn eVn ‘ in the bone of this 
day,’ i.e. ‘in this very day,’ 14 times; ‘be fruit¬ 
ful and multiply,’ very frequent; ‘ Paddan-aram,’ 
never ‘Naharaim’ (the abode of Laban is called 
‘Ilaran’ in JE, cf. Gn 28^® 29’» with 28^ 35®, 

‘the children of the East’in 29^); ‘ Sinai ’ (never 
‘Horeb’). There is also an avoidance of several 
otherwise common wmrds and phrases, such as hj 
with imperatives, ‘ drive out,’ ‘ do 

mercy,’ ‘ and he added ’ to do something, i.e. did 
it again, 377 ' 9 ^ ‘ by the mouth, i.e. the edge, of the 
sword,’ though these last twm are so common as in 
a literal Greek translation to have found their way 
into the language of NT (Lk 20 i »-12 212 ^, He IpJ), 

‘ a land flowing with milk and honey ’ (except in Lv 
202 '*). In this list, which is only a small selection 
out of many, all sacrificial terms and w'ords of a like 
VOL. II.—24 


nature, Avhich might be accounted for simply by 
the peculiar subject-matter of P, have been studi¬ 
ously avoided. In P tlie argument from language 
ia quite as strong as that derived from the general 
character of that document. In most passages 
cither taken alone would form conclusive evidence. 

C. Extent of P, —In Genesis E can bo at once 
distinguished from J by the use of Elohim^ from E 
by its general characteristics, style, and vocabulary. 
All the Elohistic pas.sages of 1-11 belong to P, and 
create little or no difficulty. In the rest of Genesis 
we find belonging to P : (1) Short historical notices 
dealing with {a) leading events, such as the rescue 
of Lot from the cities of the Plain, 19^^; Jacob’s 
return from Paddan-aram, 3P* 33^**; his descent 
into E^ypt witli a characteristic statement of date, 
46®; the settlement of Esau in Seir, .36®*®; (6) 
statistics of births, deaths, and marriages, 16*- 
21* 252 ®^ etc. ; (c) chronological details, 12^*^ 41'*®. 
(2) Genealogies, 25 ^ 2 -i 8 3523-29 35 ^ wliole ia 

probably a still later insertion). (3) The blessings of 
Abram, Sarai, and Tshmael, connected wdth the rite 
of circumcision, and in the case of the first tw'o the 
change of name, ch. 17 ; of Jacob by hi.s father in 
connexion with his dismissal and projected marriage 
with one of Ids own family in contrast to the 
heathen marriage of Ksaii, 27^®-28®; and again 
directly by God, wdth change of name, 35®*^®. (4) 

The purchase of Macbpelah, explaining the ori^dn 
of the burial-place of the patriarchs, ch. 23, who,, 
according to P, w'ere all buried there, as wxll as 
their wives, 23^® 25® 49*^ 50**. 

In the Sinaitic portion of Exodus the P .sections 
are obvious. We may, without lie.sitjition, ascribe 
to P 24*®*'**® (or *®“) 25*-31*^ (or possibly *®) 35-40. 
In the earlier parts of Ex, P is more fragmentary, 
but it will be readily recognized that the following 
passages contain several of its characteristics and 
are evidently connected together. In 1 **'^ we have 
a genealogical notice, with the statement in v."^ that 
the Israelites were ‘ fruitful and multiplied.’ 22 ^'** 2 ** 
is a pa.ssage with Elohim as the name < f God, and 
refers back to the patriarchal covenant of Gn 17, 
etc., and therefore must also be assigned to P. We 
find the connexion betw^een these tw'o sections in 1 *^ 
a cowewe doublet of vv.®***, which latter ha,s not the 
characters of P, and belongs therefore to anfdher 
source (JE). In 6 **® we have P’s version of the re¬ 
velation of the sacred name J" (contrast 3) marked 
as P’s by Vbt (see above, iii. 2 . B). 7*’^ is clearly 
P’s introduction to its live wonders (vv.® and ^ are 
very characteristic of P). P’s five wonders follow 
in 7 ®**® rod into serpent, 7*®"^“* water into 
blood, 8 ®*’-*®*>- [Hob. 8 ***-***'] frogs, 8 *«**» [lleb. 
8*2*13] 98-19 IjqUs^ and 11 ®-*® (by some ascribed 
to R) appears to mark the conclusion. In 12**2®* 28 
w'c have the ordinances of the passover, marked as 
P’s both by its language and ceremonial character. 
Ch. 16, in its present form, appears largely to be¬ 
long to P (special points of interest for P being the 
stringency of the S.abbath requirements, vv.’-*®**®, 
and the preservation of tlie pot of manna), though 
parts of the chapter are regarded by many critics 
as later. The rest of P in this part of Exodus con¬ 
sists merely of short statements giving an itinerary 
of the journey from Egypt to Sinai. 

The whole of Leviticus evidently belongs to P in 
the W'ider sense of the word, and almost the w liole 
of Numbers. The exceptions are : {a) Nu ]02®-12 ; 
{b) 13. 14; (c) 16; {d) 20-21 ; (e) 222-25®; (./I 32. Of 
these (a) and (e) belong entirely to JE (see Balaam). 
In {d) and (/), if we exc^t perhaps 20 ****, only un¬ 
important fragments of P have been introduced. In 
{b) (the account of the spies) and {c) (the rebellion 
of Korah, Dathan and Abiram), l”s narrative has 
been combined with JE, but in belli it can gener¬ 
ally be separated without much dilliciilty. In 13*'*’ 
wo have tne list of the spies, their fathers and their 
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tribes, symmetrically ariarij^ccl with a character¬ 
istic heading and coiiclusion, ‘ these are the (their) 
names,’ etc., vv.^ and a descriptive summary of 
the geographical range of their search (omitting the 
picturesque details of JE, such as the huge bunch 
of grapes, and the ten ilic giants), and the dat& of 
their return, vv.-®* In their report no mixture of 
character is disi)layed, but there is a sharp contrast 
between the bad report of tlie ten spies, v.®^, and 
the good report of Joshua and Caleb, 14®* ^ of 
whom the latter only appears in JE. The effects 
on the congregation, as told in the P narrative, are 
probably to be found in 14^* ^ (in i)art} ® and 
This last verso lias P’s characteristic ‘ tent of meet¬ 
ing.’ P’s narrative seems to be continued in v.^®, 
but in this section the analysis is far more difficult 
and uncertain. In ch. 16 we can separate with little 
trouble P’s rebellion of the Levitical Korah from 
JE’s pojudar rebellion of Dathan and Abiram, the 
one against the high priesthood of Aaron, the 
other against the secular authority of Moses. 
Quite apart from the critical characters which 
mark the various sections of the chapter, it is 
evident that we have not here a single consistent 
account of a double rebellion, a^minst Church and 
State, 80 to speak. For example, in v.^ there is 
an allusion to the sin of ^one man,’ evidently 
Korah, the 250 of v.^® being merely hia satellites; 
but almost immediately after, in v.^, Dathan and 
Abiram are connecteil with Korah, as though acting 
in concert. In v.^ the first two appear alone, and 
in v.“® tlie warning to depart out of their tents, 
which as given by (iod in v.^-* refers to all three, 
is given by Moses only with reference to Dathan 
and Abiram. The test by which the claim of these 
two is to be tried, vv.^*** is different from that 
threatened to Korah and his men in v.*^. The 
latter, which is to take place while they are engaged 
in offering incense, is evidently connected wiUi the 
punishment of v.*®. There can bo little doubt that 
in P’s original account Korah was consumed by 
lire with the 250. It is probable that when the 
accounts were welded together his name was added 
in V.®'-*, and those of Dathan and Abiram in vv.'*^^ 
and 2^*. Except for some such modifications we can 
recognize P’s narrative in vv.^'^^* Xhe 

portions of Dt commonly assigned to P are 4'*^**^, 
the appointment of the cities of refuge, a necessity 
which arose in course of time out of the abolition 
of the high places where sanctuary was originally 
permitted, 32‘*®‘®* 34^** l”s account of the last 
days of Moses contains, among other character¬ 
istics of P, Moses’ exact age, 34^, and the state¬ 
ment that * the children . . . did as J" commanded 
Moses,’ 34®. 

In Joshua the P portions are somewhat curiously 
distributed. 1’ must certainly Iiave contained 
some account of the conquest of the country, but 
it is probable that this was told in a dry and 
summary manner, and that the compilers pre¬ 
ferred tlie more detailed and interesting account 
of the older sources. Certain it is that in chs. 1-12, 
containing the account of the conquest of the 
country, tlie only fragments which can be definitely 
recognized as derived from P are the accounts of 
the nassover and other events in Gilgal told in 
41 ® and of the covenant made with the Gibeon- 
ites by the princes of the congregation, 9^®^* 

There are also susjiicions of P in such details as 
those given in 3^ 4^® but we certainly cannot 
prove from them what the range of P’s narrative 
really was. Beyond ch. 12 there is some difficulty, 
as there is evidence of mixture with other sources, 
but the following passages in their present form 
with little doubt belong to P, 13'®'^ 14^’* 

20-63 iQ-i-ii 171 ft- 8-8 (notice, among other things, the 
cliaracteristic headings). With ch. 18 we get on 
clearer ground. With the excejition of and 


1940b-47. 49-50^ 18-21^® aiid 22®-®^ belong almost entirely 
to P. It should be observed, however, that in this 
general analysis of P we have not, as a rule, 
attempted to distinguish between the work of P 
proper and later revisers. 

D. Date and Origin of P. —(1) The date cannot he 
earlier than Solomon's Temple. The condition of 
religious worship evidenced by the Books of 
Judges and Samuel, for example the social char¬ 
acter of the sacrificial feasts, Jg 2D®, I S 
2018-24 etc.; the performance of sacrificial rites by 
other than Levites, as by Samuel, 1 S 7® 10® etc. 
(though an Ephraimite, 1 S D), David, 2 S 6^^, and 
David’s sons, 2 S 8'®; the illegality of the priestly 

i iortions, 1 S 2^®*^^, which though enjoined by the 
jcvitical law are here regarded as so sinful as to 
warrant the downfall of the house of Eli (2®®^* is a 
very late gloss, not found even in the best MSS 
of the LXX),—all show that the laws of P were 
either unknown, or absolutely ignored during this 
early period. (2) Even after Solomon’s reign, 
eveu if we could suppose that 1 and 2 K always 
give us an accurate account of the matter, and 
were not tliemselves influenced by P or kindred 
elements, the Levitical law would appear to have 
been only very jiartially observed. There are few 
references to it beyond tlie elaborate descriptions 
of the temple in 1 K 6-7. It is still disregarded 
by .such great lights as Elijah and Elisha, who as 
jro]»hets themselves sacrificed just as Samuel 
lad done, and that without any regard for the 
one sanctuary which P throughout supposes, for 
example Lv 17®- (3) This argument from silence 

is strengthened by the remarkable fact that in 
Chronicles we have in many respects a Levitical 
version of the same facts as those differently 
related in Samuel and Kings; as, for example, 
of the bringing up of the ark from Kiriath-jearim 
(contrast 2 S 6 with 1 Cli 15-16®), and the con¬ 
spiracy against Athaliah (contrast 2 K 11 with 
2 Ch 22^®-23), making it almost certain that the 
Books of Samuel and Kings were in the main 
written before, those of Chronicles after, the 
institutions of P were formulated. (4) A further 
terminus a quo is furnished by a comparison 
between the codes of D and P. AVe liave already 
shown at some length reasons for believing that 
the code of P was subsequent to that of D (see 
above, ii. (7), sliowiiig in every respect signs of 
greater elaboration and development. (5) The 
style of P shows, by its stiffness, artificiality, 
and conciseness of treatment, that it is dealing 
with a dead past—a mere summary composed out 
of old written records, not tlie perpetuation in 
literary form of a still living tradition. All 
these facts point in the same direction, that P 
was far later than JE, and probably considerably 
later than D. Indeed, a considerable distance of 
time is required to account for the difference of 
vocabulary. (6) There is no historical event likely 
to account for P previous to the Exile. Such a docu¬ 
ment as compared with D marks a reformation, 
one might almost say a revolution, in religious 
worship. But it may easily be accounted for by 
the Exile itself. Outside of P there was no com¬ 
plete system of ritual laws. In all probability, 
they were largely traditional and of gradual 
growth. Some of them were codilied in Dt, but 
a great many points are not mentioned, for pre¬ 
cisely the same reason that many points of ritual 
are left untouched in the rubrics of the English 
Prayer-Book, because they are matters of common 
knowledge settled by prevailing custom. If a 
stranger could be supposed to have to conduct a 
service in an English Church, he would not know 
what he was expected to say, or whether ho was 
expected to say anything, before and after the 
sermon, in what part of the Church he was to 
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read the lessons, the Litany, or preach the sermon, 
and many other things of the kind. How many 
more serious questions must naturally have arisen 
concerning the ritual of sacrifice, involving, as it 
did, so much manual work 1 These things were 
originally decided, it is nrobable, by local custom. 
AVhen religious worship nad become centralized at 
Jerusalem they would probably be settled authori¬ 
tatively by the body of priests, who are likely to 
have followed in the main the traditions of the 
old sanctuary of Jerusalem. (7) But when the line 
of tradition was broken by the Exile the need 
would have arisen for more elaborate directions, 
and wo do actually find the prophet Ezekiel fram¬ 
ing a sort of manual of ritual, though in some 
respects ideal and visionary (chs. 40-48). ( 8 ) But 

the troubles and disturbances which followed upon 
the Restoration must have made it difficult to 
establish any complete system of worship, and we 
do not hear of any complete religious organization 
till the time of Ezra. It would probably then be 
near the truth to say that P is the result of the 
reliaious movement which began with Ezekiel in 
Babylon^ and found its completion with Ezra, 
Just as the book of the Law found in the house of 
J" in Josiah’s reign was D, or the nucleus of D, 
.so it is likely that the law-book read by Ezra, 
Nell 8 , was 1, or the essential j)art of P. It is 
important to observe that the legal ordinances 
referred to in Neh are to be found in 1* rather than 
in T ); for example, the custom of dwelling in 
booths, 

3. JE. The Jahwistic and Elohistic Sources.— 

A. When wo have taken away from the Hexateuch 
all the passwiges which can with a fair degree of 
probability be assigned to X> or P, we lind that 
the remainder forms a fairly complete and homo¬ 
geneous whole, giving us, by a succes.sion of 
narratives more or less connected, an outline of 
Jew'i.sh history from the Creation to the Settle¬ 
ment in Ihilestine, in fact covering, speaking 
generally, the same ground as P. This remainder 
we miglit have regarded as one literary source, were 
it not that a ditference of authorshii) is discovered 
by the use of Elohim and J" in (-ru-Ex 3 (see 
above, ii. D), which enables us to distinguish at 
(nice a certain number of sections as belonging to J 
and E respectively. Thus to J belong 2^''-4^ 5^® 
(3^-^ 7-8 (ptly.) ip-w i 2 i- 4 a.G. 2 o 231-®* 

(ib-iia. i2b-i8 25 (with some mixture pcrhatis of E), 
2 (jib- 2 .4-14 28 . 2220-24 (unless the insertion of a 

reviser) 24. 38. 30. To E we may with equal 

certainty assign 22 ^- 1 ® 

ia-44 315 i_ 3 o 2 351-0 40-42. 45 (almost entirely) 40^*® 
4 gi. 2 . 8-22 5 Q 15 - 2 G 21 ut in other sections either the 
name of God seddom occurs, or the names at fir.st 
sight seem u.sed indillerently, the sections being in 
the latter case generally com 2 >ounded, as a close 
examination shows, of both sources. After Exodus, 
though we can readily see that both sources 
still continue, the distinction becomes more diffi¬ 
cult, because though E, unlike P, still uses the 
name Elohim sometimes, J" is more generally 
used ; but even here this occasional use of Elohim 
is often hel 2 Jul in dis(;overing E sections. The 
mixture of divine nanies in Gn-Ex 3 sometimes 
arises from the fact that V, purposely the name 
J" and vice versd. Thus E of necessity u.sed the 
name J" in Ex itself, but also in Gn 28'-^^ where 
the name lias a peculiar emphasis, the point beintj 
that Jacob xiromises to worship his country’s Goa 
even in a strange land ; the name is, however, 
sometimes assigned to a reviser. Tliis is probably 
the case also with Gn 22^'*, unless it be actually a 
Jahwistic passage inserted in the E story. On the 
other hand, Elohim is sometimes used by J : ( 1 ) 
When God is spoken of by those not in covenant 
with J", as by Adam and Eve before the time of 


Seth, when men began to call on the name of J'’ 
(Gn 4‘^), and by the Ser 2 ient (Gn 3^'® 4‘^ etc.). (2i 
When emphasis is laid on God’s abstract nature^ 
especially in contrast to man, Gn 16’® 32®® (see 
below, iii. 3. B), (3) In the construct state, when 
wdth a following word it is used descriptively of 
God, as ‘God of Abraham,’ ‘of heaven and earth,’ 
etc., Gn 24®- 7-« 26^ etc. 

B. The se 2 >aration of J and E in mixed passages, 
and those e.sjiecially in which the name of Goa is 
for any of the reasons given not a sufficient 
criterion, as in the later books of the llexa- 
teuch, is a matter of considerable difficulty, there 
bein" no characters of J or E so marked as to 
ename us (as we could with 1) and P) at once to 
assign the sections in which they occur to either 
source ; but it can in most cases be decided with a 
fair degree of certainty. Moreover, the more the 
2 m.ssages which can be definitely assigned to one 
source or the other, the ea.sier the task becomes, 
because wo obtain a larger number of criteria by 
which to recognize either source. But in spite 
of the labours of critics there still remains a con¬ 
siderable number of pas.sages in which tlie division 
of sources is very uncertain. There is, too, always 
a certain danger of using as criteria compara¬ 
tively rare words or iilirases, which 2^us»ihly by 
acciaent hapjien to occur once or twice in one 
source or the otlier. The reasonings by which the 
critical results are obtained are very complicated. 
They are chiefly those suggested by breaks in the 
narrative, points of contact, whetlier by continuity 
of language or connexion of subject, with known E 
or J fragments, and the like. Such arguments 
are often more trustworthy than those derived 
from vocabulary. We can make this clearer by 
analyzing Gn 32 as an example. Here there is no 
P passage, and the whole (certainly belongs to 
JE. Vv.^ and ^ (Heb.’’- ®, and so on with the other 
verses) are obviously the conclusion of an E 
section (31®^-32-’), the name Elohim being used 
throughout and constantly, though the section 
has no 1’ characteristics. It will be seen on exami¬ 
nation that vv.®'^®* belong to J. For (1) there is 
no apparent continuity between vv.^ and ®. (2) On 

the other hand, vv.®'’^® form a narrative continu¬ 
ous in itself without any obvious breaks, and the 
same is true of vv.^®'''’^h (3) Vv.®*^®^ contain [paral¬ 

lels, diflering in detail, both with the preceding and 
the following paragra 2 )hs, and therefore belong 
to a difterent source from cither. Thus v.'®*^ gives a 
different explanation of Mahanaim from that given 
in v.®, and in vv.’®’**®^ Jacob is {a) again described 
as dividing his property in view of the coming of 
Esau, but (6) differently^ each drove by itself, 
yv. 18 .17^ instead of the whole into two, v.^, and 
(c) with a different purposey in order to propitiate 
ills brother t>y degrees with an accumulation of 
peace-ofl'eriugs, vv.^^'®®, not that one miglit escajie 
if E.sau attacked the other, as in v.®; (d) the pro- 
perty is differently described, goats being added, 
slaves—male and female—omitted, or rather male 
slaves mentioned, not as part of the proposed 
present, but as having charge of it, cf. 
with ®-'^. Again, v.®^^ is a repetition of v.^®*. 
(4) Again, botli vv.®'^®* and have 2‘<piiff8 ^f 
contact with other known J and E sections re¬ 
spectively. Thus the possessions of 32®* correspond 
very closely with 30*^, which belongs to J’s account 
of the inanner in which Jacob obtained his wealth 
by tf'wkery, 30®®*^, and stands in contrast to E’s 
account, which describes it as a miracle revealed by 
God in a dream, 3P'^’^, or, at any rate, as so ex¬ 
plained by Jacob. The latter passage is marked 
as E’s by the constant use of Elohim. Again, 
32® refers to 31®, an evidently J pfiRsage. So far 
all is clear, but in vv.’*®'®®, which has the appearance 
of a com[)lete and unmixed passage, there is some 
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dillicultv. At first sight wc sliould naturally ‘the finger of God,’Ex ‘spake unto Moses 

think tliat it belongs to K, heeauso of Elohim in face to face,’ Ex 33“ (cf. Nu 12 *^), they do not 
vv.“ and and it is so referr( 3 d by Dillniann ; but seem, ns in if, to c<uivey any definite antliropo- 
the word, whicli is after all only one out of many morphic idea. But the J" of J is much more 
criteria, may have been used purposely to express human. Though recognized as ‘ the God of 
the abstract idea of God. The divine nature was heaven’ and the ‘ Go<l of earth,’ Gn 24® etc., 
such that even to see God, far more to wrestle He was yet believed on occasions to have in His 
with Him, meant death. And there are, in fact, own person walked and talked with men, Gn 3=^ 
many reasons for ascribing the passage to J. 18'28'®, Ex 4"', so that Abraham actually 

( 1 ) Idle crude antliropomorphism is more in accord- mistook Him for a man, and Jacob wrestled witn 
ance with J’s conception of God, sec Gn 3® 8 -' 11 ® Him by night, Gn 32-^. He needed to go down in 
IS'* Ex 4“^ etc. E, indeed, is fond of dreams order to see the city and the tower, which the 
described as dreams (Gn 20® 28'^"'® 40. 41), but children of men builded, and again to see whether 
with J even these are described realistically (see the Sodomite.s had done altogether according to the 
Gn 15'^^ and cf. 28'®“® (J) with 28'®-(E)). cry which had reached Him in heaven, Gn 11® 18^'. 

(2) Stories explanatory of place-names arc far more E*lias a good deal more to say of religious worship, 

characteristic of J than of E. (3) V.*®'’is a doublet especially in connexion with dilferent localities, 
of V.2', which speaks of the present as having such as Bethel and Slicchem, so much so that Go(l 
already gone over. We may confidently then is once actually called ‘ the God of Bethel,’ Gn 35^. 
assign to E 32 “ ^ i 8 b. 2 i^ j 323 - 18 *. To E belong the earlie.st .sacrificial laws, Ex 20-’^*^®. 

amination of this chapter will give some idea of E mentions the con.struction of the holy Tent of 

the methods by wdiicli J and E may bo often Meeting, and the ark, which is spoken of 

separated, but it must be admitted that in many almost as though it were itself an object of 

cases, as in Gn 27'“®, the analysis is much more religious worship, Nu 10®®'®®. E also speaks of 

difficult and uncertain. other primitive symbols of worship, as, notably, 

C. For a complete analy.sis of JE throughout pillars, Gn 28'®- 31“'® 3.>''' (probably taken from 

the Hexateuch the reader is referred to the critical E though in a P .section). Ex 24'*; teraphim, Gn 
works enumerated at the end of this article, 31'®* ®®; the brazen serpent, Nu 2 H’® (cf. 2 K IS**), 
especially the Table.s prefixed to HoJzinger’s work, But .such symbols do not always meet with approval, 
and artt. Exodus, Numbers, etc. Sometimes the Jacob as an act of exceptional piety makes his 
subject-matter forms indirectly a sufficient criterion family put away their strange gods (teraphim) and 
for E or J. In the last chapters of Genesis and ear-rings (a religious charm ?), Gn 35”“; the calf- 
the early chapters of Exodus we find, as already worship is condemned. Ex 32. E also has a reference 
noticed, two distinct traditions with regard to the to tithe in Gn28*®. In J the feasts of the sacrificial 
locality occupied by the Israelites—one representing laws, in their earliest form at any rate, have less 
them as being in Goshen, apart from Egypt; tlio of a ritual element. Ex 34'®*®®'^, cf. 23’“'®®. As 
other as being among the Egyptians, employing the coinpare<l with E, J’s narratives are, on the whole, 
same midwives, able in the Imrried departure olf more graphic and pictnresc^iie, and appeal more 
the night-journey to borrowjewels of their Egyptian powerfully to the imagination, as especially Gn 
neighbours, their houses so close toother that the 2''‘-3.24, Ex 2 ; hut this is partly due to the subjects 
dillerence put by J" between the Egyptians and treated of. J’s style is remarka'ldy easy and simple, 
Israel in the plague of the firstborn was a miracle of that of E is somewhat more still and formal, and 
Divine Providence. The second view is certainly the treatment more dignified, as in Gn 22 . We have 
that of P (see Gn 47^^-’*“), but we find it also a good illustration of their difference of character 
running through several JE sections. Now there in their treatment of the marvellous. In J the 
are several reasons for ascribing Gn 46®®-47® to J, most wonderful phenomena appear fjuite natural, 
among them being the prominence given to Judah, The writer feels himself in an ideal fairy land 
as in what wo have reason to believe to he the J in which no wonders are suri)rising. When we are 
fractions of 37. 38. and 43, and the u.se of the word told that J" brings the animals to the man to see 
‘Israel’ for ‘Jacob,’ the latter being generally what he would call them, we do not think of 
found in E. It will therefore follow that in the asking how this was possible, or even how it was 
JE portions all the sections in which Goshen is done. But in other cases what In E are insisted 
spoken of as the home of the Israelites belong to upon as miracles, are in J ascribed to natural 
J, the rest to E. mean.s. In J Jacob obtains his flocks and herds 

D. The general characteristics of JE stand in by a cuiiniii" trick thoroughly in keeping with his 

marked contrast to P. The narratives are full character, Gn 30®®*''®. In E it is by a special act 
of life and movement, and have a genuine local of God’s providence, 3D''®. In J the wonders of 
colour. The characters are men ami women Avith Egypt are performed by natural agency. It is an 
flesh and blood, engaged in all the real and varied east Avind that brings the locusts, Ex 10'®, that 
occupations of a simple and natural life. The drives hack the Avaters of the Red Sea, 14®'. In 
stories are never so subordinated to a religious or E the.se are performed by the, so to speak, magic 
historical purpose ns to lose their individual poAver of Moses’rod. Similarly, Amalek is defeated 
interest. They give the impre.ssioii Unit, from uy the virtue of Moses’ uplifted hand. The story of 
Avhatever sources the Avriters may have derived Jacob and Trahan illustrates also another tendency 
the thread of their stories, the colouring is that of of E, to soften moral difficulties. The deception of 
a life Avith Avhich they Avere familiar in all its his old father had been largely the fault of his 
aspects. But beyond this it Avill he found that J mother, and also took place before the covenant 
and E have each sufficiently marked characters of with God at Bethel, and therefore mi^ht he passed 
their oavii. The God of E is a God separate from over, but Jacob’s dishonesty in dealing Avith 
man, Avho reveals Himself usually by a voice from Laban seemed inconsistent Avith the character of 
heaven, often that of an angel, as in Gn 21'^ 22“ a patriarch. Notice again hoAv E justifies the 
(where Klohhn seems to have been altered into J" expulsion of Hagar, Avhich in J is merely the result 
to a^rco Avith 22'"'); so in Gn 28'® the angels need of jealousy (Gn IG^*®), representing it as the 
a ladder to ascend and descend to and from God exju'ess command of God (21'®). There are also 
(contrast J’s account in ver.'® ‘ and behold t/" some important diflerences in the subject-matter 

heside him ’). Or God reveals Himself by a dream, of the.se two. In J Moses acts by and for him.self. 
ns in Gn 20® 31". Even Avhen anthropomorphic In E mucli imj)ortance is attached to subordinates. 
expre.s.sions are used, as ‘God came,’ Nu 22®®, Aaron assists liim in his miracles, and Jethro gives 
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him practical advice, and leads him in the wilder¬ 
ness, Ex 18. Joshua acts as Ins minister, 24^®. In 
J the patriarchs are connected with Hebron, Gn 
13^® 18', in E with Beersheba, 22'^^ 28"* 46\ and 
Shechem, 33'® 48^-. In J Judali takes the leading 
part among Joseph’s brethren, Gn 37^® 43*'''* 
4414. 16.18 46 ^^ in E Reuben, 37®'- •® 42--- In 

E the prophetic element is more prominent than in 
J. Abraham, Gn 20’* and Moses, Ex 33" (E?), 
Nu 128, Jog 148 (cf. also Ex 20'8-®', Nu 11^ 2E), are 
described as prophets, Miriam as a prophetess, 
Ex 15®®. Josnua is the ])rophetic successor of 
Moses, both in wonder-working, Jos 8, and in his 
hnal exhortation and the promulgation of his law¬ 
book, 24. 

E, Besides the use of Elohhn and J" respectively, 
we find the following words and phrases charac¬ 
teristic of these two documents :— 

E. —‘Amorites* (used as name of aborigines of 
Palestine) for ‘Canaanites.’ ‘Horcb’ for ‘Sinai.’ 
‘Jacob* for ‘Israel ’ (yet latter occurs in several E 
passages, esp. Gn 48-50, perhaps introduced by R). 
‘ Jethio ’ for ‘ Raguel ’ of J. ‘ The man Moses,’ 
three times. n-^N ‘handmaid,’ for (J) invari- 
ahli/, as in Ex 21. Ty? ‘beast’ (only in E). 

‘lord ’ in its several uses as ‘ husband ’ (J and 
P have in this sense, E never). pjn ‘ harden 
heart,’ Ex 1-12, for a*? 13 ?, (J). na of place 

(J applies it to time). for 27 (J). npi ‘try,’ 
‘ prove,’ esp. of God, as in Gn 22', Ex 15®* 20'-’® 
(?Ex 16^ 17®’'^). ‘bring up,’ of bringing 

up the Israelites out of Egynt. ? yj? ‘to light 
upon,’ as in Gn 28". lit. ‘ feet,’ in sense 

of ‘times,’ Ex 23'^ ‘heal,’ with God as 

subject, Gn 20'^, Nu 12'* (so a ground for ascribing 
Ex 15®® in its original form [see above, iii. 1. 0] to 
E). lit. ‘ put for a nation,’ for 

lit. ‘make for a nation’ (J). Vion ‘the day 

before yesterday,’ with 3 or p, certainly character¬ 
istic of E, though in some of the Ex passages all 
critics do not agree, “in? ‘ interpret ’ of dreams. 

J.—Diif ‘Aram Naharaim’ for ‘ Paddan- 
aram* (P). ‘Israel’ for ‘Jacob.’ ‘Sinai,’ as 
in P, for ‘ Horeb ’ (D, E). ‘ Canaanites,’ but 

* Perizzite,’ Gn 13^ 34*®, Jg P* * (according to 
Meyer an interpolation). ‘To find grace in the 
eyes of,’ veiy frequent in J, also in some JE 
pa.ssages. ‘To call on the name of 3"* frequent. 
‘To run to meet^frequent. Israelites called ‘Is¬ 
rael,’ not ‘sons of Israel’ (!’), so ‘Egypt’ for 
‘Egyptian,’ ‘Reuben,’ ‘Gad,’ etc., of the separate 
tribes. ‘ llis brother,’ in genealogies. ‘ land,’ 

where piN would be used by E and P. " 'pix for 

usually. ‘ took him a wife,’ regular 

formula in J, but once in E. ‘as thou 

goest.’ ’rtf JI pray thee, my lord,’ frequent 
but not exclusively in J. yn? .rn ‘ to preserve 
seed alive.’ 3in ‘to be dry,’ as of the Flood, for 
c' 3 ;(P). DIB for (E, only once in J). Qal, 
‘to beget.’ ac';‘dwell in the mid.st.’ 13 ? in 

sense of ‘ to be great, important.’ 2 h for ‘ self,’ 
as Gn 6® 8®'. x'lspp ‘ fodder,’ Gn 24®*- 8® (E has 
pip, Gn 45**). Nj wdth imperatives, etc. (in Gn 40 
times in J, 6 in E). D''n ‘ breath of life,’ Gn 
2^ 7®® (nn ia.serted), for D'\n nn (P), cysn, nwn oypn, 
etc., freuuent. Tyy, n-j’yv of younger brothers and 
sisters (E n;?, 7 ). js-Sy frequently, but once in 

E, Gn 21*'. nri? 9 > with P, etc., for ncN (E). Notice 
also a preference for the verbal suffix n^<. 

F. Date and Origin of JE .—I'he fact that most 
of the contents of JE are referred to by Amos and 
Hosea makes it probable that JE -was prior to 
these prophets, but not absolutely certain, oecause, 
when these books were written, the stories may 
still have been current only in the form of oral 
tradition, and the absence of any mention of the 
story of Joseph, so full of religious and moral sug¬ 
gestions, is remarkable, though in such short 


books it is far from conclusive. But the priority 
to these prophets is made .still more likely by 
the attitude of E towards religious symbols 
(see above, iii. 3. D). Hosea and Amos, wliile they 
show that such symbols still existed as a matter of 
course, evidently regarded them with disfavour. 
It is signilicant also that E, though disapproving 
of human sacrifice, exhibits no honor at the 
thought of it. To accept the blood of victims 
instead was a gracious act of God, who was will¬ 
ing in mercy to waive His just rights (Gn ‘ 22 ). 
Again, the fact that E speaks of Abraliam, Moses, 
etc., a.s prophets (see iii. 3. Z>), points to a time 
when the prophet occujiied an influential position. 
Add to this that the highest teaching of JE re¬ 
sembles that of the prophets. AVe can hardly then 
bo far wrong in regarding the times of Hosea and 
Amos as the terminus ail qiiem for JE. But the 
dillerences of ehalacter between J and E, especi¬ 
ally in their theological conceptions, tend to show 
that J is the older of the two doeument.s. More¬ 
over, the diflerences that we find within each of 
these documents, but most e.speeially in J (sec below, 
iii. 4. A ), make it likely that both J and E were 
originally collections of stories varying in date, 
and probably handed down for the most part, if 
not entirely, by oral tradition, some of them, it 
may be, centuries before they were committed to 
writing. Probably, as among oilier nations, the 
oldest which acquired a fixed form were popular 
songs describing some great national events, such 
as tlie Song of Miriam (Ex 15) and those preserved 
in Nu 21 (cf. also the Song of Deborah, Jg 5). 
In Gn 4®*- we have evidently a fragment of 
a song far older than the text witli which it is 
incorporated. The chief allusion in the poem 
was apparently not understood, or at any rate 
is left unexiilained by J. The attemiit to (ix 
the date of JE by comparing the patriarchal 
stories with the relations between the Israelites 
and the surrounding tribes is not very satisfactory. 
It may be true that the origin attributed to the 
Moabites and Ammonites is due to the animosity 
felt against these related peoples, ))ut the animositi^ 
w-as so constant, at least from the time of the 
Judges, that we got little help in fixing the date 
of the story. Again, to refer the w hole story of 
Joseph to the ascendency of the Northern kingdom 
in the time of .Jeroboam il., and date its origin at 
this period, is to suppo.se it a deliberate invention, 
not, as the analogy of other such stories renders 
far more probable, a legend wliicb bad gradually 
grown up by oral tradition. From the importance 
attached to tlie local sanctuaries of Bethel, Shechem, 
and Beersheba (which last belongeil to Simeon, one 
of the ten tribes), and tlie great prominence of 
Joseph, the father of Ephraim and Manas.seh, it 
has generally been supposed that E at any rate 
was the proffuct of the kingdom of Israel. Add to 
this that the North, the mission field of Elijah 
and Elisha, w'as in early times the chief scene of 
literary and prophetic activity. These arguments 
apply also, but w-ith less force, to J, w here Hebron 
takes the place of Beersheba as the abode of 
Abraham and Jacob; and Judah, instead of 
Reuben, holds a prominent place in the history 
of Joseph. From these facts it has been argued 
that J, though its material w\as originally derived 
from tlie same source as E, either in oral or w-ritten 
form, is in its present form the work of a Jewish 
composer or editor. 

G. It is probable that J and E w-ere blended into 
one w hole before D’s law -book was composed, as 
Dt 5-11 suppose it. Even if these chapters are not 
the work of D proper, they mu.st have been added 
very shortly after. 

4. Distinctions within the various sources.— 

AVe have hitherto regarded the different source** 
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of the Ilexateiich, for the most part, as though 
they were each homogeneous in character. In a cer¬ 
tain sense they are, in that they possess individual 
characters which distinguish each from the rest; 
hut within tliese are found considerable variations, 
just as we find among plants or animals several 
distinctly characterized species under one genus, 
or, to use a still better simile, varieties under one 
species. It is, in fact, probable that each of these 
larger sources represents in itself the result of a 
literary process extending in some cases over 
centuries. 

A. For example, in the J sections of Gn the 

Flood story, M'itfi the beginnings of civilization and 
the dispersion of races following upon it (IF*®), 
seems Iiardly consistent with the growth of 
civilization described in It has also been 

suggested that Noah the inventor of wine 
belongs to a distinct cycle of legends from Noah 
the hero of the Flood, and that gives a different 

explanation of the origin of sin from 3. Finally, 
it seems probable that the story of Nimrod, etc. 
(10®*^®), came from the same cycle of stories as the 
Flood story, and is also of Accadian origin. Hence 
some critics have drawn a definite distinction be¬ 
tween two series of stories, which they have de¬ 
noted as and respectively. To the latter 
Wellhausen ascribes J’s Flood, together with 
1Q8-1B. i8t). iH. 21. 23-80 in-9^ Soiuo critics, howevcr, 
have ascribed as well as to revisers of 

JE (JE"). Attention has been called to the fact 
tliat whereas in J® the three sons of Noah are 
Japheth, Ham, Shem (Gn 10), the sons of Noah in 
Ji (9'^o-a7j vvere originally, as vv.*®*” apparently show. 
Shorn, Canaan, Japhctli. In Gn 12 and later chap¬ 
ters J® has been found by some critics a convenient 
peg on which to hang unknown fragments, inter¬ 
polations, etc., sucli as 12^“*-'^ 18^^’^®* 22-38a^ even 
20^®, passages usually referred to JE" or K. 

B. Distinctions in E are not so frequently in¬ 
sisted on, but some critics have referred to an 
earlier source, E^, such passages as show traces 
of archaic ideas or expressions, such as the an¬ 
thropomorphic expressions of Gn 20**'^ (cf. Nu 22^*^, 
etc.), the ancient custom referred to in Gn 20^®, the 
word p in Gn 33^®, Jos 24^-. 

C. In D we can trace several different stages. It 
is now generally admitted that the Deutcronomic 
Code begins eitlier Avith Dt 5 or with Dt 12. Dt 1-4, 
and perhaps also 5-11, Avere afterwards Avritten as an 
introduction, and still later the history Avas con¬ 
tinued Avitli the Deuteronomic recension of Joshua. 
It seems likely that these Avere the gradual Avork of 
the Deuteronomic school, extending Avell on into the 
period of the JeAvish captivity. The D elements of 
the earlier books of the Hexateuch are sometimes 
ascribed, not to this school, but to the compilers of 
JE. At any rate, they probably belong to a com¬ 
paratively early period. 

D. In P the fact of constant revision and 
gradual compilation is easy to prove, but it is 
not so easy to say hoAV many distinct stages there 
Avere in its history, still less to assign the exact 
dates to which they belong. The folloAving facts 
are, hoAvever, capable of easy demonstration. 

(1) The nucleus of P lies in Avhat is knoAvn as the 
Code of Holiness (P**) contained in Lv 17-26, though 
these chapters tioav contain many interpolations 
(esp. 2217-515.-D. 80 031-8.28-38 This section is 

marked off from the rest of the P legislation (a) by 
its highly s])iritual character and intense feeling of 
reverence for the holiness of God and everything 
connected Avith His service. is the centre and 
kernel of the iigav religious movement; (i) by its 
intimate relation to the ideal of ritual, etc., sketched 
out by Ezekiel, chs. 40-48 ; (c) by its use of a special 
terminology, Avords and phrases being found Avhich 
occur noAvhere else. It Avill be sulficient here to 


call attention to such phrases as ‘ I am J",’ ‘ I J" am 
your God,’ ‘ I your God am holy,’ and the like ; 
‘Avalk in my (etc.) ordinances,’ ‘do and keep my 
statutes ana my judgments,’ jriN, ‘ I Avill set 
my face,’ * that man shall be cut off from his 
people,* ‘my (J"’8, etc.) Sabbaths.* For a more 
complete list see Driver, LOT®, 49. {d) By dis¬ 

crepancies betAveen P*' and the general body of 
Levitical laAV. Thus in P^* the later distinction 
betAveen the high priest and the ordinary priests is 
still in the making. The chief priest is but primus 
inter pares (the priest Avho is greater than his 
brethren, Lv 21^®). Notice that the injunction 
Avhich in Lv 2P® is laid upon the chief priest only, 
not to let the hair of his head go loose, or rend 
his clothes, is in Lv 10®* laid upon all the priests. 
The Feast of Booths lasted, according to the original 
text of Lv 2.3®®"*^, 7 days instead of 8, and is still 
determined by the season, ‘ when ye have gathered 
in the fruits of the land ’; the addition of the 8th 
day and the Avords ‘on the 15th day of the 7th 
month* in v.®®, evidently are inteiqx)lations (incon¬ 
sistent Avith vv.'*®**^) added Avhen the laws Avere 
incorporated into the larf^er code. On the other 
hand, it is possible that P“ included passages nOAV 
outside Lv. 17-26, as esp. Ex 6®*^ Lv u 1 - 23 . 41-47 
in their original form. With reference to the 
relation of 1*^ to Ezekiel, it should be noticed 
that the resemblance extends not only to the 
general tenor of the subject, a thing in itself 
striking enough, but even to the style and phrase- 
ology; and in this respect it is not confined to these 
chapters of Ezekiel, but several expressions of 
are found scattered in various parts of the prophet 
[see Kuenen, § 15, note 10]. That P^, therefore, 
Avas Avritten either by Ezekiel himself or by one 
imbued Avith his spirit, and in all probability a 
contemporary, does not admit of reasonable doubt, 
and Ave cannot be hir Avrong in assigning it to the 
latter half of the Exile. 

(2) The next in order of time, and the most 
important of the Priestly document'^, is the 
historical and legislative Avork known frequently 
as P«, Avhich contains all of P excepting P^‘ on the 
one hand, and certain later accretions in the legis¬ 
lative portions on the other. The central feature 
of P* is the promulgation of the laAvs, Avhich are all 
represented as revealed to Moses on Mt. Sinai. 
P* Avas probably, as already suggested, the law 
promulgated by Ezra, Neb 8. 9®. Notice that the 
Feast of Booths is kept eight days according to P^, 
see Nu 29®®. 

(3) A third stage is reached in the union of P» 
and P'*, but Avhether it took place before or after the 
promulgation of P by Ezra cannot be determined. 
All that can be said Avitli certainty is that Ezra 
Avas the hea<l, perhaps the founder, of a school of 
scribes specially suited for carrying out a Avork of 
this kind. 

(4) Lastly, there is evidence of various additions 

and revisions of the Priestly Code made from time 
to time (P*). The most important of the former in 
Ex-Nu are Ex 30. 3 F*J 7 3429-85 35 . 40 ^ 1-7. 8. 

jj24-4(» 12 ^ 15 . 16 (in part), most of Nu 1-10“ 15. 19, 
the AA'hole of 28-31. To these Ave should add the 
additions to 1’^*, esp. in Lv 23, to make it agree 
Avith P^. The necessity of supposing such additions 
to P» cannot be here proved at length. It is 
enough to say generally that the proof lies in 
certain repetitions, inconsistencies, and Avant of 
sequence. For example. Ex 35-40 Lv 8 taken 
together are a repetition of Ex 25-29. Ex 30^’^® 
describes a special altar of incense of which there 
is no mention in the list of holy things in 26®'’*^. 
Cf. Lv 16^®, Avhich seems to imply that the one 
altar Avas used both for incense and sacrifice. Ex 
30 (or at any rate 35) -Lv 8 breaks the sequence 
betAveen Ex 29 and Lv 9, and Lv 1-7 is itself a 
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collection of laws with several slight inconsist¬ 
encies. Finally, Lv 11-15 breaks the connexion 
between 10 anti 16. 

(5) To these we should also add the incorporation 
of the already united JED into P; but to what 
date either this or the various supplements 
spoken of under (4) belong, cannot be deter¬ 
mined. Probably, the latter represent a long 
and very gradual process. Kuenen argues from 
the diflerence of arrangement found in the LXX 
translation of Ex 35-40, belonging to 3rd cent. B.C., 
that the final redaction of these chapters was even 
then hardly completed. 

5. Editorial Revisers.—It has not been found 
practicable within the limits of this article to give 
a complete estimate of the work of the various 
editorial revisers. That several alterations were 
made as the different sources were welded together 
is practically certain. A few examples of editorial 
emendations must suffice. In Gn 22^ ‘ the land of 
Moriah ’ is very suspicious (esp. if, according to Gn 
14, Jemsalem Avas already in existence), inasmuch 
as (1) the name Moriah does nob appear again until 
the very late Book of Clironicles, (2) E otherwise 
shows no partiality toAvards Judah, (3) it could 
not have taken 3 days to get from Beersheba to 
Jerusalem, see v.^. It is probable, therefore, that an 
original ‘Amorite’ or name of some Ephraimitish 
mountain, Avhich had perhaps become illegible, Avas 
altered by a reviser Avith Southern propensities, 
possibly JE, bub more probably P". 22^^'^® is 

certainly not part of the E narrative, but is 
possibly some fragment of J Avorked in to suit the 
story. It is, hoAvever, to be observed that in 
* be blessed* is not o-iin as elseAvhero in J; 

so some have regarded it as tlio Avork of a reviser. 
In 35'^’ Ave have probably tin*, working in of an E 
fragment in a section of P (see above, iii. 3. D), 
Ex has been revised by JE or D to agree 

Avith other passages, and in vv.®®‘^ it is folloAved 
by a story embodying perhaps an old tradition, 
but Avritten in the spirit and stylo of P. 

iv. Summary. —\ve may now summarize in this 
way the i>robable history of the Hexateuch, For 
many centuries probably the only records of the past 
were those contained in song and saga. It is very 
possible that, as Avith the ancient Icelanders, these 
were recited at religions festivals (Ex 15'* cf. 
Jg IP^). The first attempts to collect these, so as 
to form a connected written history^ probably date 
from the 8th or 9th cent. R.C., and originated pre¬ 
sumably in the schools of the prophets. There are 
sufficient evidences of tAvo distinct versions of this 
ancient history, J and E ; but though they deal for 
the most part Avith the same cycle of subjects, and 
E is probably the later of the tAvo, there is no proof 
that there is any literary connexion hetAveen them. 
Later on, toAvards the close of the 7th cent., these 
tAvo documents Avere combined togetlier, but so 
skilfully that it is often very difficult to separate 
them (JE). About the same time in Jerusalem a 
code of ritual regulations and customs, commonly 
believed to have been revealed by God to Moses, 
Avas set forth in Avriting and afterAvards published 
in the reign of Josiah (D). This code Avas shortly 
afterAvards provided Avith a historic setting and 
combined Avith the earlier history, and the Avholo, 
especially the con(|ueRt of Canaan, revised by the 
same school (JED). It has been conjectured by 
Kuenen, Avho has been foIloAved by several other 
critics, that K’s Book of the Covenant, Ex 20®®-23, 
Avas originally represented as drawn up on the 
plains of Moao, and that, Avhen the code of D Avas 
substituted for it, the former Avas put back so as to 
form part of the Sinaitic legislation. This Avill 
account both for the present difficulty in connecting 
Ex 20”-24^^ Avith its context, and also for the fact 
that, while in the historical summary of Dt 1-4 


there is no reference to the Bk of the Covenant, 
several of its provisions in a revised form appear 
in the main body of I). During the Exile, pos¬ 
sibly before the Avork of D» was complete, a neAV 
body of ritual law, more priestly in its character, 
was drawn up, probably by some disciple of Ezekiel, 
and very possibly under Ins direction (P^). This 
was followed by a now version of the Avhole history, 
and especially the legislation, conceived in a still 
more sacerdotal spirit, Avhich was probably com¬ 
pleted about a century later, and promulgated by 
Ezra and Nehemiah (Neb 8. 9) (P«). Finally, by the 
union of this Avith P‘\ and the additions of ncAv 
laws and regulations from time to time, and various 
editorial revisions extending doAvn to it may be 
the 3rd cent. (P*), we get our present Hexateuch. 

V. The Historical Valuic OF THE Hexateuch. 
—It is, of course, obvious that the Hexateuch as 
it stands is not strictly a historical work. It did 
not need criticism to discover this, but criticism 
makes it absolutely certain. It shoAvs that the 
most definite and statistical details, those given 
namely in P, are the least to be depended upon, 
being unknoAvn to the earliest Avriters, and aj)- 
parently the calculations of a Avriter very far re¬ 
moved from the events described. There is also 
observable throughout a tendency in the various 
writers to throAV back into their comj)osition the 
customs, etc., of their own times. Thus the Avhole 
body of laAVS, originating in local custom, or 
handed down as common laAV and promulgated 
from time to time, Avould come to be fathere<l on 
Moses ; just in the same Avay as the Chronicler 
read into the old documents the ritual of his OAvn 
day. Similarly, it is probable that the contemporary 
religious and social customs of Nortliern Israel are 
in JE described as those of their ancestors avIio 
lived in a distant past. Regarded as a history of 
the ancient migrations of the Israelites, their 
e.stablishment as a religious and political com¬ 
munity, and their settlement in Canaan, the 
Hexateuch contains little more than a general 
outline on which to depend. Wo may gather that 
the Israelites Avero one among a numDer of Semitic 
peoples, Avho after long migration settled in or 
near Egypt, from Avhich after a period of serfdom 
they finally escaped, and after further migrations 
gradually gained a footing in the trans-Jordanic 
territory, and afterwards made various incursions 
across the Jordan ; until, finally, the larger part of 
the territory, especially on the hills Avhere the 
Canaanitish chariots Avere useless, fell into their 
hands. That so many traditions and stories should 
have attached themselves to Abraliam and Moses, 
even though many of them may be inapplicable 
or exaggerated, shoAvs Avhat a deep impression 
their personality and Avork made upon their 
generation, and it is hardly too much to say that 
probably all that Avas noblest and best in the 
nation must be attributed to such men as these 
Avho first sowed the seed, of Avhich the prophetic 
teaching Avas the fruit. But if the Hex. has little 
to tell us of the early history of Israel, it has much 
to tell us of the times in Avhich the authors lived. 
The habits and customs, the ideas, above all those 
connected with morality and religion, are faithfully 
represented. And thus Ave are enabled to trace 
something more than an outline of that history of 
religion which Avas the needful preparation for the 
teaching of Christ. 
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Ilezateuch, translated from the Dutch by P. II. Wickstecd, 
London, 1880 ; Addis, The Docuinenta of the llexate^tch^ pt. i. 
London, 1892, pt. ii. 1898; WellhauHeii, Comp. d. Ilexateuchs 
und der historuichen Bucher dea A'l\ Uerlin, 1889; Baentsch, 
Daa Bundeabiichf Haile, 1892; Cornill, Binleitung in dm AT, 
Freiburtf in B. 1892; Kautzsch and Socin, Die Oeneaist mit 
dusserer l/nterache idling der Quelle nschriften ilberaetzt^, Frei- 
hurg in B. 1891; Kautzsoh and otliers. Die II. Schrift dea AT 
uberaetzt, Freiburf? in B. 1894 ; Atig. Dillmann, Ktirzea Exege- 
tiachea Iiandbuch. Gn.^ 1892, Ex-Lv’^, 1807, A^«, Dt, Jos, 1886. 
A systematic statement of Dilbn.'s views is g-iven in thuSchluaa- 
abhandlinig at the end of the last [Knjf. tr. of Genesis, T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, 1897J; Bndde, Die Biblisehe Ur^eschichte, 
Giessen, 1883 ; Ilolzinger, EinleUun{j in den Ilex, init Tabellen 
liber die Qiiellcnscheidung, Freilmrg in B. 1893. These are only 
a selected few out of a very large number of works dealing 
with different aspects, or parts, of the great critical problem. 
A great deal of useful information will be found in the com¬ 
mentaries on the separate books. 1<\ H. WOODS. 

HEZEKIAH (on forms and meaning? of tlie Heb. 
name see next article).— 1. A king of Judah (see 
next art.). 2. An anee.stor of the prophet Zeph- 
aniah (Zeph E), possibly to he identified with the 
king of the same name. 3. Head of a family of 
exiles who returned, Ezr 2^®=Nch 7^^ (cf. 10*^). 

HEZEKIAH (bTpm or also .rpjn or n‘p|n' 

* J" hath strengthened ’ or ‘ J" strengtheneth,’ LXX 
'EfeKlas, Assyr. Hazalci{i)nu ).—A king of Judah, 
son and succes.sor of the feeble and superstitious 
Ahaz, with whom lie contrasts as favourablv as 
with his own son and successor Manasseh. lie is 
conspicuous in Jewish history as the first king 
who is said to have attempted a reformation of 
religion on the principles which we find formally 
laid down in the 13k. of Deuteronomy (2 K 18, 
2 Oh 29 tt'.; see High Place, ii. p. 382*") Special in¬ 
terest also attaches to his reign on account of his 
close personal connexion with the prophet Isaiah, 
who occasionally exerted a great iiitluence over 
him (especially in the memorable crisis wdiich 
issued in the deliverance of Jerusalem from 
Sennacherih), and also because of the strong light 
thrown upon liis times by the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions as well as bv extant prophecies. H.’s history 
is recorded in 2 Iv 18**'-20'®, Is 30-39, and 2 Ch 29- 
32. The two former are very much alike, K being 
on the whole more full and exact, and Is having 
been borrowed from it by the compiler, who added 
the Song of H. (Is 38*^'^^), but omitted the annal¬ 
istic fragment in 2 K as not suitin<j Ills 

purpose, wliich was to trace the fulfilment or the 
prophecies of Isaiah in connexion with the siege of 
Jerusalem. Kings is evidently based not only on 
State annals, but also on prophetic narrative 
(derived nartly from authentic documents, partly 
from trauition), which bears traces of the style of 
D in 37^* ^ 38'* ^ 39*, and cannot bo assigned to 

Isaiah (as suggested by 2 Ch 26-** 32****) nor yet to a 
contemporary, in view of (n) the nature of the 
statements in 37’^* <***^J* 38“, {b) such late >vords as 

nnb^; (36**- ***), (c) the apparent anachronisms in 
3619 3738^ ^vnnt of order and coherence 

in the narrative when carefully examined and 
compared w ith the Assyr. records. 

The chronology of Hezekiah’s reign is beset with 
special difficulty. According to 2 K 18'* the Fall 
of Samaria (722 as determined by Assyriologists) 
took place in the 0th year of H., which w’oula give 
728-7 as the date of his accession (Ew'ald, Breden- 
kamp, Delitzsch, Orelli, Struck, Driver, Kirk¬ 
patrick, Duhm, Skinner. Ussher, Winer, W. R. 
Smith make it 725). In 2 K 18*^, on the other hand, 
the invasion of Jerus. by Sennacherib (701) is said to 
have taken place in the 14th year of 11., who must 
thus have commenced to reign in 715-4 (Kamp- 
hausen, Wcllhau.sen, Ed. Meyer, Kittel, Guthe, 
Stado, Cornill, Hommel, Clicyne). 

An attempt lias been made to reconcile the 
earlier date with 2 K 18*** by supposing 14th to be 
a mistake for 24tli (Bredenkanip), 27th (Rawlin- 


son), 29th (Oppert), also by taking vv.**"*® to refer 
to a campaign of Sargon in 711 (the name ‘Sen¬ 
nacherib’ being considered a late and erroneous 
in.scrtion), a theory first advanced by E. liincks 
(w'ho confined the reference to Sargon to v.***); but 
for reasons stated by Kiienen, W. K. Smith, and 
others, the theory ot such an invasion by Sargon 
is now generally abandoned, and the best solution 
is probably to be found in a rearrangement of the 
narrative. We have a clue to such rearrange¬ 
ment in 2 K 20 (Is 38), which records a sickness of 
11. that must have taken place in the 14th year 
of his reign if the latter extended to 29 years, and 
if H. lived 15 years after his recovery (2 K 18** 20**, 
Is 38®). This sickness the compiler seems to have 
connected with the invasion by Sennacherib (2 K 
20***", Is 38**), applying to tlio invasion the note of 
time (14th year), which jiroperly belonged to the 
sickness, and introducing the latter with the words 
‘In those days,’ which may have originally be¬ 
longed to the invasion. This view is supnorted by 
the fact that the account of Merodach-baladan’s 
embassy, which took jilacc after tlie sickness (2 K 
20**^, Is 39*), ought certainly to have come before 
the invasion, as after that event Merodach-lialadan 
w%as not in a position to send ambassadors, his 
downfall having taken place the year before (702); 
nor w'aa H., after being impovei ished by the w'ar 
(2 K 18*®‘***), posses.sed of sueh treasures as w'ould 
bo likely to excite the admiration of his visitors 
(2 K 20*’% Is 39**). A middle date is suggested by 
Wincklcr (follow'ed by McCurdy), who takes 2K 
16^ as his guide, setting aside both 18*** and 18*®, 
and fixes ll.’s accession at 720-19. The earlier 
date, how'ever, besides having 18*** to rest on, fits 
in with the subsequent chronology of the kings of 
Judah, and agrees wdth Jer 20*'^*-, wdiich represents 
H. as under the inlluence of the prophet Micali, 
who is know’n to have prophesied before the Fall of 
Samaria (Mic D). On the other hand, it aggra¬ 
vates the discrejiancy betw^een the age of Ahaz at 
his death (by reducing his reign from 16 to 8 years, 
while the 715 date gives him 2U years of a reign) 
and the ago of H. at his accession, wdiich is stated 
in 2 K 18** to be 25 years (but in LXX 20),-—a 
dilliculty wliich Whiteliouse meets by supposing 
that H. w'as co-regent wdth his father from 727 to 
715, and that his 14tli year is to be reckoned from 
the latter date, when he was in a fiosition to 
initiate a new policy following the counsels of 
Isaiah. 

This uncertainty as to the chronology is of less 
imnortance, as the interest of H.’s reign, in the 
liglit both of ijrojdiecy and the Assyr. records, 
practically closes with the invasion in 701. Even 
if w'e suppose him to have lived till 686 (as the 
later date for his accession w'ouhl imply), w'e gain 
little or no additional information regarding the 
events of his reign. Assuming that H. came to 
the throne in 727, it was as a young and inex¬ 
perienced prince in the midst of faithless and time¬ 
serving politicians, w ho scorned the teaching of 
the prophets, and a like-minded priesthood. The 
deplorable state of morality and religion is evident 
from Mie 1 If. (cf. Is 28) delivered on the eye of the 
siege of Hamaria, i.c. about 725. These testimonies, 
as w'ell as the fact that the anti-prophetic party 
continued in the ascendant till 701, oblige us to 
receive wdth caution the circumstantial account 
given by the Chronicler (2 Cli 29®**^*) of the reforms 
effected by H. in the very first year of his reign. 
He is saiu to have purified and refurnished the 
temple, which had been shut up by Ahaz after 
being despoiled of its treasures, to have renewed 
the ancient sacrifices wdth great magnificence and 

f )omp, to have ordained a joyful celebration of the 
ong-noglected Passover, after purging Jems, of 
its idolatrous altars and sending out invitations 
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to the laraelites in the north, ‘ the remnant that 
had escaped out of the Itands of tlie kin" of 
Assyria.’ So great was the entlinsiasm said to 
have been evoked that it led to a general crusade 
against the images and altars and high places in 
the cities of Judah and Benjamin, Ephraim and 
Manasseh, both king and people at tlie same time 
giving evidence of their devotion by their munificent 
provision of tithes and oUcrings for the suj)port of 
the priests and T^evites, who were now carefully 
registered and organized. The only part of these 
reforms that is recognized in K is the removal of 
‘hi"h places’ and destruction of ‘pillars* and 
* A^ierah’ (‘2 K but a rcmarkaule instance 

of 11.’s zeal for purity of wovshi]) is also given (v.^) 
in his destruction of ‘ the brazen serpent tliat 
Moses had made’ which had become an object of 
worship in Jerusalem (see Nkuustan). 

While it is generally admitted that H. paved 
the way for the reformation carried out by Josiah 
in the next century, not only prohibiting idolatry, 
but seeking to centralize the national worship by 
destroying the local sanctuaries in the provincial 
cities of Judah, around which heathen practices 
were apt to gather (cf. Mic 1® Is 30'-^ 31® 1®® 

2“®), it is held by Wellhausen, W. R. Smith, 
Nowack, Stade, and others, that the reforms could 
only have taken place after the As.syrian invasion, 
which brought dishonour on the provinces, but was 
the means of exalting Jerus. and glorifying its 
protecting deity, thus counteracting the idolatrous 
tendencie.s inherited from the previous reign. In 
proof that the reformation could not liave been 
earlier, they cite the allusions to prevalent idolatry 
in such late prophecies of Isaiah as 30^® 3n (c. 702). 
These indeed show that the reformation had been 
far from perfect (cf. 2 K 23^^ and revulsion under 
Mana.sseh), being largely duo to royal command; 
but the whole traditional account of H.’s reign 
points to an earlier date for his turning to J''. Cf. 
Jer 26^®^-already referred to, the eulogistic summary 
in 2 K H.’s plea for divine favour in 20^, and 
the demolition of high places, etc., ascribed to him 
by the Kabsliakeh in 18-®, which, even if an inter¬ 
polation (Cheyue), was not likedy to be introduced 
unless it had some basis of tradition to rest on. 

In addition to his work as a religious reformer, 
II. revived in some measure the glories of his great¬ 
grandfather Uzziah by successful inroads upon 
the Philistines, over one of whose cities (Ekrou) 
we find him in 701 holding a position of suzerainty ; 
by Ilia care for the interests of national defence, 
repairing tlie walls and fortifications of Jerus., 
fitting up arsenals, constructing aqueducts and 
reservoire for securing to Jerus., and cutting off 
from besiegers, a permanent supply of water; by 
building cities, and encouraging trade and agri¬ 
culture through the erection of shelters for sheep 
and cattle and of store - houses for produce. 
Whether the underground tunnel leading from 
Gihon (the modern ‘Fountain of the Virgin’) to 
the upper pool of Siloam (1708 ft. long, and a work 
of great engineering skill) is to be identified with 
‘ the conduit ’ mentioned in 2 K 20^ as the work of 
H., and apparently referred to in 2 Ch 32^ (cf. 32^ 
22®*^^ and Sir 48^^), is still a moot point, difterent 
opinions being held by experts a.s to the age of the 
inscription (discovered in 1880) at the mouth of the 
tunnel, which is in round characters and in old 
Hebrew but bears no date,* the question being 
also complicated by the mention of an already 
existing Bhiloah in Is 8‘^, on which see Dillmaun^s 
note, and Stade, G VI 593 f. 

Among the merits which tradition assigned to 
H. was a taste for music and literature. In his 

* See PSBA, May, July, 1807, Feb. 1898 (papers by Pilcher, 
Conder, Davis), ami JEarpos. Times, Apr. 1898, p. 292 f., and May 
1898, p. 384 (the latter by A. B. Davidson). 
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restoration of the temple service, music, both voc.al 
and instrumental, has a prominent place (2 Ch 
29‘^‘®®). In Fr 25^ we reatl of ‘ the men of lloze- 
kiah* wlio copied out the proverbs of ISuIomon, and 
in the Talm. {Bdhii hathm, f. J5a) ‘11. and his 
associates* are credited with the ‘writing’ of 
certain books of the OT. Is 38®'**^ even contains a 
song which bears in its suj)er.scription to have been 
written by H. at tlie time of lii.s sickness and 
recovery. But it i.s absent from 2 K, and its late 
insertion in Is appears to have disturbed the text, 
displacing v.®^^*. Moreover, it has no distinct 
marks of its alleged royal authorship, and bears a 
strong resemblance to Job and the later Psalms. 
For these reasons it is considered post-exilic hy most 
recent critics, and is even supposed by Cheyne to 
refer (like Ps 88 and La 3) to the experience, not of 
an individual, but of the cliurcli-nation. In all 
probability, it was introduced into Is from a collec¬ 
tion of liturgical songs (v.-®). The sickrie.ss referred 
to appears to have been of the nature of a boil or 
an abscess, being described by the same name ({'n;?') 
as is applied to one of the plagues of Egypt (Ex 9®) 
and to the disease of Job (2'). Its connexion with 
leprosy (Lv 13^*^) explains the promise given to 11. 
that on the third day he would ‘go up unto the 
house of J".* The elfect produced on H. by the 
prophetic announcement that his illne.ss was to 
prove fatal, illustrate.s his tender and emotional 
nature, and enables us to understand the inlluence 
exerted over him by the wise and fearless coun¬ 
sellor who on this as on otlier occasions inler]>reted 
to him the will of J". Witli regard to the sign 
given to 11. by the prophet in token of bis recovery, 
if the fuller text in K be accepted as the original, 
the narrative must be lield to imply a claim on the 
jiart of Isaiah to a miraculous control of the forces 
of nature (20®); but if K be regarded as an expan¬ 
sion and Is be liehl to be the original (Stade, 
Duhm, Dillmann), it is possible to explain the 
deflection of the shadow as the result of a j)artial 
eclipse of the sun or of refraction of light by the 
atmosphere, the mode of expression in la 38®** 
being similar to that in Jos 10^®, and capable of 
similar interjjretation (see Dial). 

Probably, it was shortly after this sickness (c. 
714) that the messengers arrived from Babylon 
(2 K 20'®'^®, Is 39). Even if we must regard the 
promise of deliverance from the king of Assyria 
in 2 K 20®*’ Is 38® as an interpolation, it is certain 
that about this time H. bad rea.son to a])preliend 
danger from that quarter. Almost from the com¬ 
mencement of his reign (cf. Ls 28) there bad been 
a growing feeling at Jerus. in favour of an alliance 
wdth Egypt. The feeling was shared by most of 
the Phoen. and Philistine powers, and in ?2() a bold 
attempt was made by Gaza, with the support of 
Egypt, to throw off the .supremacy. The clefeat of 
the allied forces at Rapliia crushed the movement 
before it broke into a general revolt; but Judah 
was no doubt more or less implicated, and it may 
have been to what took place at thi.s time that 
Sargon refers in bis Nimrod in.seription {c. 717) 
when he speaks of himself as the ‘ conqueror of the 
remote land of Judah’—unless we suppose (with 
Wincklor and Delitzsch) that Judah is here used 
hy mistake for Israel. Eor the next .seven or eight 
years Sargon was fully occujiied in the consolida¬ 
tion of his empire in the east, and during that time 
the impression made on J udali and its neiglibours 
by the fate of Samaria and Damascus had almost 
worn off, and a wide.spread conspiracy was forming 
against the domination of ‘the great king.’ With 
this we may connect the embassy from Merodach- 
haladan, Sargon’s chief rival, who held the throne 
of Babylon from 721 till 710 when he was over¬ 
thrown, only to regain his independence after 
Sargon’s death, when he again wore the crown for 
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about nine months, in 704-3; and to the latter 
period a few critics would assign his embassy to 
Jems. (Wellhaiisen, W. K. Smith, Cheyne, 
McCurdy). The ostensible object of the visit was 
to congratulate H. on his recovery (cf. 2 Ch 32^^), 
but the real purpose (of which the accompanying 
gifts were a well-understood sign) was to court an 
alliance against the Assyr. power. The welcome 
which H. gave to the messengers, and the pride 
with which he showed them his sacred treasures 
and military stores, brought upon him, as might 
have been expected, the severest censure of the 
prophet; but the prediction of a Babylonian cap¬ 
tivity for his family and possessions wears the 
appearance of a ‘vaticinium ex eventu,* having 
nothing in common with the general tone of 
Isaiali’s teaching at this time, which represents 
everything as culminating in the great struggle 
with Assyria. Notwithstanding the prophet’s 
inflexible opp^osition to any alliance eitlier with 
Babylon or Egypt, the danger of Judah’s being 
involved in hostilities only became more threaten¬ 
ing during the next few years (713-10), as we may 
judge from the intense earnestness of the prophet^s 
utterances in connexion with the siege or Ashdod 
(Is 20), when he felt called of God to go about for 
three years ‘naked and barefoot’ in token of the 
fate Avliich would overtake the Egyptians and their 
allies, as well as fi oni Sargon’s Aslidod inscription, 
which mentions the king of Judah among other 
tributaries who were at this time ‘plotters of sedi¬ 
tion,’ stirring up rebellion against him and bring¬ 
ing gifts of friendship to Pharaoh, king of Egypt. 

The death of ISargon in 705, and the accession of 
a new and untried king, w^is the signal for a fresh 
attempt on the part of many vassals to regain 
their independence. In tlie first instance Sen¬ 
nacherib directed his attention to his rebellious 
subjects in the cast, and it was not till 701 that ho 
turned his arms against Palestine in his third 
campaign, of wliich we have several monumental 
records, the fullest being that on the Taylor 
cylinder. But the rebels wore slow in arriving at 
concerted action, owing to their dependence on 
Egypt; and in several of Isaiah’s discourses about 
this time (chs. 29-32, cf, 18) wo can trace the 
secret negotiations with Egypt, against which tho 
prophet inveighs vehemently, predicting tho utter 
failure of the Iiopes his countrymen were setting 
on ‘Rahab that sitteth still’ "(30'^ RV), and the 
shame and ruin they would bring upon themselves 
by their faithless and short-sighted policy—which 
was destined, however, to issue in a marvellous 
deliverance which would prove the regeneration of 
the national life. By tliia time IJ. had openly- 
thrown oil his allegiance under the influence of his 
premier, Shebna, apparently of foreign extraction, 
whose downfall is predicted by Isaiah a little later 
in 22^®^’, and who afterwards appears in an inferior 
ollice in 30^. 'I'hat II. took a leading part in the 
revolt is evident from the fact recorded by Sen¬ 
nacherib in the cylinder referred to (col. ii. 11. 70 ff.), 
that H. had imprisoned at Jems. Padi, king of 
Ekroii, whose subjects had dethroned him on 
account of liis loyalty to Assyria. 

After reducing or receiving the submission of 
a number of powers on the east and north of 
Palestine, Sennacherib proceeded southward along 
the Maritime I’lain, to punish the ringleaders in 
the revolt. In doing so, it is possible that he may 
have despatched a portion of his army to invade 
Judah from tho north, and of this some writers 
find evidence in the description of the Assyr. 
advance in Is lO-^''^-^. But probably this is only 
an ideal picture, and the great prophecy of whicn 
it^ forms part (1(P-1P®), proclaiming both the 
mission and the doom of Assyria, admits of other 
dates, e.g, 711 (Cheyne [who, however, connects 


yy 27b-82 giego of Samaria in 722], Guthe, 

Dillmann, Giesebrecht) and even earlier (W. R. 
Smith, G. A. Smith). The Assyr. record goes on 
to tell that Sennacherib took Ashkelon, and that his 
approach had struck terror into the hearts of the 
men of Ekron when he was confronted by a great 
army of Egyptians and Sinaitic Arabians under 
several of tneir kings, who had come to the relief 
of Ekron. These he defeated at Eltekeh {Altaku)^ 
and afterwards took Ekron. It was only then 
apparently that he sent his troops into Judah, 
where (he says) they took 46 fenced cities and 
small towns without number, carrying oil* 200,150 
captives (probably an exaggeration) and obliging 
H. to sue for peace, which was granted him on 
payment of heavy exactions, including 30 talents 
of gold and 800 talents of silver, a narrative 
which is in substantial agreement with 2 K 
even the discrepancy between the 300 and the 800 
talents of silver being perhaps accounted for by 
the dift'erent standards of the two countries 
(Brandis, Munz-systamy p. 98). 

Such crushing calamities (Is could not fail 
to be regarded as a vindication of the prophet’s 
counsel, and a condemnation of the policy to which 
he had been so strongly opposed. H.’s eyes were 
now opened to see where the true interests of his 
kingdom lay; and from this time we find Isaiah 
enjoying his fullest confidence, and guiding the 
national policy. But there were some on whom 
the lesson was lost, painful though it had been— 
citizens Avho gave themselves up to shameless mirth 
and revelry as soon as they saw the beleaguering 
force preparing to withdraw (Is 22). They thought 
tho crisis was over, but it was not so. For Sen¬ 
nacherib soon realized the danger to which his 
army would be exposed if he advanced into Egypt, 
leaving such a strong fortress as Jerus. in the hands 
of a doubtful vassal like H.; and even at the ex¬ 
pense of a breach of faith with H. (Is 33'-*^, Jos. 
Ant, X. i. 1) he resolved to make a fresh demand 
for its surrender. Recent critics (Stade and his 
followers) have detected in the long narrative 
(2 K 18^’-19^^) a somewhat confused combination of 
two dill'crent accounts, wliich, if referring to two 
difi'erent occasions, ought to be transposed ; and 
Tiele would even place last of all the events related 
in 2 K The problem is too intricate to be 

dealt with here. But there is no reason to doubt 
that Sennacherib made a renewed attempt from 
Lachish (with which his military achievements are 
associated in recently - discovered monuments, 
although he himself does not mention it even by 
name), and perhaps also from Libnah, to Avhich he 
may have retreated on hearing that Tirhaka was 
coming out to meet him (2 K 19®). That he failed 
to take Jerus. is almost implied in his own vague 
statement that he shut up 11. like a bird in a cage; 
and his concluding boast about tlie tribute and 
other gifts being sent to him at Nineveh (instead 
of to Lachish, as related in Scripture) is evidently 
introduced to save any necessity for recording his 
subsequent disasters. These disa.stcrs are involved 
in mystery. But the biblical account finds an 
echo in the story told by Herod, (ii. 141), the de¬ 
struction of his army being probably due to a 
plague (2 K Is 37='«, cf. 2 S 24^«*, 1 Ch 2 Gatr, 
and Is 6^'-) in the pestiferous region on the 
borders of Egypt where the Crusaders and others 
have had a similar experience (cf. 2 K 19“^ RV). 
The impression made on Sennacherib was such 
that though he lived for twenty years longer he 
never again entered Pal. or besieged Jerusalem. 
On the other hand, the dramatic account of the 
conference between liis three emissaries (all whose 
names have now been identified with the titles of 
Assyr. officers) and the three Jewish deputies, on a 
famous spot under the walls of Jerus. (cf. Is 7*), 
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bears the stamp of historical reality, as does also 
the letter which H. is said to have afterwards re¬ 
ceived from him. In the prophetic words which 
are embodied in the narrative we have for the 
most part the genuine utterances of Isaiah, har¬ 
monizing with tiiat ‘most beautiful of all his 
discourses * (ch. 33) which marks the peaceful and 
triumphant close of his ministry, and which finds 
an echo in the 46th, perhaps also in the 48th, 75th, 
and 76th Psalms. 

The event which was thus commemorated was 
one of the most impressive and glorious in Heb. 
history, and has taken rank in the estimation of 
the Jews with the Exodus from Egypt and the 
lie turn from Babylon. It was a most fateful 
moment, not only for Israel but for its religion; 
and while the victory of faith was mainly due to 
the influence of the one inspired man who held fast 
the conviction that in the Lord J" was everlasting 
strength, and that amid all wreck and ruin He 
would preserve Mt. Zion inviolate as His holy 
habitation, the glory of the time falls also on the 
sovereign who shared his lofty spirit and fulfilled 
in some degree his Messianic hopes, when he made 
such a heroic stand against the dreaded invader 
before whom all the other kings of Palestine and 
Philistia had succumbed. Not unfitly, therefore, 
it stands written that ‘after him was none like 
him among all the kings of Judah, nor any that 
were before him ’ (2 K 18°). 

Litkraturp!. — Driver, Isaiah^ (‘Men of the Bible' series), 
LOT^, esp. 226 f.; Choyne, Book of Isaiah^ 1870, Prophecies of 
Isaiah, 1880, 1881, Introd. to Bk. of Isaiah, 1806, TIaiipt’s 
PBy G. A, Smith, Isaiah, vol. i. (‘ Expositor’s Bible'); Skinner, 
Isaiah (Cainb. Bible); Delitzsch, Dillmann-Kittel, Duhm, Orelli, 
In their Comm, on Isaiah ; Stade, GVI i.; Kittel, Hist, of Heb. 
(Index); W, 11. Smith, Prophets of Israel (Index); Schrader, 
C(yr^\ Mo.Ourdy, UPM; Tide, Assyr.-Bab. Gesch.; Sayce, 
IICM (Index); WellhauHen, Jahrb. ?, deutsche Theol. 1876, 
p. 007fl.; Kamphausen, Die Chronol. a. Heb. Kbnige, 1883. 

J. A. M‘Clymont. 

HEZION (jV|n ‘ vision ’ ; *A^€lv B, 'Al'aiJX A, Luc.). 
—Father of Tabrimmon and grandfather of Ben- 
hadad, the Syrian king whose alliance was sought 
by Asa, king of Judah, against Baasha, king of 
Israel (1 K 15^®). It has been plausibly sugge.sted 
(Ewald, Thenius, Klosterinann, etc.) that Hezion 
is identical with llezon of 1 K the founder of 
the kingdom of Damascus, and an adversary to 
Solomon. The tliree generations of Syrian kings 
may very well correspond with the fnur genera¬ 
tions of the kings of Judah, since Abijam, Asa’s 
predecessor, reigned for three years only. In place 
of llezon in 1 K IP^ [Heb.-^] B reads 'Eapw/x, Luc. 

(j 

*E(rpwpt Pesh. and Klostermann regards 

0 Jlezron as the original form of the name in 
th passages 15^». C. F. Burney. 

HEZIR (rm, either for Tin ‘boar,’ or cf. New 
Heb. imn ‘ apple’).--l. The 17th of the priestly 
courses (1 Ch24^°). 2. A lay family, which signed 

the covenant (Neh [Heb.^^]). For the name 
cf. the inscription on the grave of the ‘sons of 
Hezir,’ dating from the 1st cent. B.c. (see Driver, 
Text of Sam. p. xxiii). See Genealogy, III. 15. 

H. A. White. 

HEZRO,HEZRAI {Kethibh)i^nf ^erS^i^J];'A(Tapal). 
—One of David’s thirty heroes (2 S 23^). Ho was 
a Carmelite, i.e. a native of Carmel, the modern 
Kurmul, in the hill-country of Judah (see Carmel¬ 
ite). In the parallel list (1 Cli 11*^) the reading of 
the Kcthibh (Hezro) is retained, but the LaX 
supports the form Hezrai (B 'Hcrep^ ; 'liaepal ; A 
'Aaapal). J. F. STENNINQ. 

HEZRON (p^n and j’nvn).—1. A son of Reuben, 
i.e. the eponymous head of a lleubenite family, 
Gn 46®, Ex 6'S Nu 26«= 1 Ch 5®. 2. A son of Perez 
and grandson of Judah, i.e. the eponymous head of 


a Jiidahite family, Gn 46^®, Nu 26®^ = Ilu 4 **- 1 Ch 

2 s .». 18 . 21 .24. 2 a 41 ^ 'pjjjg Hezron appears also in the 
NT in the genealogy of our Lord, Mt P, Lk 3 ^ (in 
both of which passages AV following Til 'Ea-pwfs 
has Esrom. AVil has in Mt’E(rpu>/ 4 , in Lk 'Ea-piou). 
The gentilic name Hezronites (’pi¥nn) occurs in Nu 
26® referring to the descendants of No. 1 above, and 
in v.®^ referring to those of No. 2. 

J. A. Selbie. 

HEZRON —1. A town in the south of 

Judah (Jos 15®) = HazaF-addaF of Nu 3P. It ap- 
pears to be different from 2. KeFioth-hezFon (nVijp 
n-i^n), Jos 15^, which is prob. identical with Hazor, 
No. 4. The name Hezron probably survives at 
Jebel Hadhtreh, a mountain in the Tih desert 
N.W. of Petra. C. R. Conder. 

HIDDAI (nn; B 'ASaol and ’A5/)o/;* A 'A00al).-^ 
One of David’s thirty heroes (2 S 23^®). He is 
described as ‘ of the brooks [opn^, ‘ torrent-valleys ’] 
of Gaash,’ and probably lived in the neighbourhood 
of Mt. Gaash (cf. Jos 19°® 24^*^, Jg 2 ®) in the hill- 
country of Ephraim. Thenius and Wellh. prefer 
the alternative form Hurai (n^n ; B Ovpel ; A OvpL), 
which is given in the parallel list 1 Ch IP®. 

J. F. Stenning. 

HIDDEKEL —The name given to the Tigris 

in Gn 2 ’^ Dn 10 ^* In the Sumerian or pre-Semitic 
language of Babylonia, the river w\as called Idi^la 
and Idigna, which the Semitic Babylonians modi¬ 
fied into Diklat by dropping tlie initial vowel and 
affixing the Semitic feminine suffix. Diklat is the 
Diglit of Pliny {JIN vi. 27) and the Dijlah of 
to-day. The Persians assimilated the name to 
their own word tigra ‘ an arrow ’ (see Strabo, xi. 
p. 529 ; Q. Curt. iv. 9. 16 ; Fust, ad Dionys. Perie^. 
V. 984), from which was derived the Gr. Tigris. 
It is possible that in the first syllable of Tdikla wo 
have the Sumerian id, ‘ river.^ See further Del., 
Paradies, 110 f,, 170 ff. A. H. Sayce. 

HIEL (‘?X'i:i * brother of God ’ or ‘ he whose 
brother is God.’ The name is a contraction of 
Ahiel, and this form appears in LXX [’Ax«t^X 
B, ’Axti)X A], Cf. OTO for □'j'njj, and Pheon. for 
nD’?DnK),—A Bethelite, famed as the rebuilder of 
Jericho, in the reign of Ahab (1 K16®^). Ho is said 
to have laid the foundations of the city at the cost 
of the life of Abiram his firstborn son, and to have 
set up the gates with the loss of his youngest son 
Segno; in fulfilment of Joshua’s curse pronounced 
against the rebuilder of Jericlio (Jos 6 -®). The 
meaning of this statement possildy is that the 
builder sacrificed his sons, perhaps by enclosing 
them alive in the foundation and wall, in order to 
secure the prosperity of the city by this costly 
blood-offering. See Foundation. Or, the tradi¬ 
tion may have been that, through failure to perform 
such a rite, his eldest and youngest born sons were 
claimed by the offended deity at the initiatory and 
linal stages of the building operations. For in¬ 
stances, from various sources, of the widespread 
primitive custom of human sacrifice ‘in order to 
furnish blood Ut the foundations of a house or of a 
public structure,’ cf. H. C. Trumbull, The Thres- 
tiold Covenant, p. 46 ff. It may be urged, however, 
that the language of 1 K 16®^ implies not a usual 
practice, but the occurrence of something involun¬ 
tary on the part of Hiel; e.g. that the death of 
his sons was the result of accidents during the 
building operations. C. F. Burney. 

HIERAPOLIS (TepdiroXiy, in more classical form 
'lepA II 6 Xts, and in ruder native Greek ' UpbiroXis), 
a city on tlie north edge of the Lycus valley, 

* The rendering of B is not found at v .80 but after v.39, where 
it is out of place. Its omission in the first instance would 
appear to be accidental. 
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probably originally Lydian, but in the Roman 
period always reckoned to Phrygia, played a highly 
important part in the early history of Christianity. 
Ill the Bible it is mentioned only in Col in 
association with Laodicea. Standing on the site 
on the north edge of the Lycus valley, one looks 
due south across the hollow valley about 6 miles 
to Laodicea on a slight rising ground, while 
Colossiu, about 12 miles distant to the south-east, 
is concealed by the low hills that separate the 
upper or Colossian glen from the lower or Laodicean 
glen of the Lycus. Hierapolis, probably, was 
originally the ‘ Holy City’ of the tribe Hydrelitai, 
which possessed the north bank of the Lycus; anil 
Kydrftra {i.e. KydrOla, llydrOla) in Herod, vii. 31 
is probably another name for it. It was marked 
out to the inhabitants by its marvellous medicinal 
hot springs as the place where divine power was 
plainly present. The water of these springs is 
strongly impregnated with alum (being on that 
account very useful for dyeing purposes), as 
Hamilton mentions, and it forms a calcareous 
deposit with extraordinaiy rapidity, so that the 
site is almost entirely covered witli encrustation 
formed since tlie city was ruined, while the pre¬ 
cipitous rocks on the south side of the city, over 
which the water tumbles in many rivulets, have 
been transformed into the appearance of ‘an 
immense frozen cascade ’ (Chanaler).* Even more 
remarkable was the IMoutoniou or Charonion, a 
hole just large enough to admit a man, reaching 
deep into the earth, from which issued a poisonous 
vapour, the breath of the realm of death. Strabo 
had with his own eyes seen sparrows stilled by this 
vapour. The city, though devoid of fiolitical 
importance, derived high social consequence and 
jirosperity in the peaceful Roman period from its 
religious character; and here, as thesjiecial strong¬ 
hold of Satan, Christianity fixed itself from the 
tirst. The filling up of the Charonion, the dwell¬ 
ing jdace of the hostile power, may be plausibly 
attributed to Christian action in the 4th cent. 

From the MT narrative (Ac 19'^ and Col) it is 
clear that the Church in Hierapolis was founded 
through the influence difTused over Asia from St. 
Faurs residence in Ephesus (perhaps by Timothy, 
Col H). Rut later legendsf describe the Apostle 
Philip as the evangelist both of Tripolis (about 10 
miles to the north-west, and also in view) and of 
Hierapolis, in which the Apostle John also preached; 
and tiio Hierapolitan Echidna {i.e. the serpent- 
form in which the Phrygian god Sabazios was 
there and everywhere represented) is described ns 
their special enemy. It appears well attested that 
Philip preached and resiiled in Hierapolis, and 
that he was buried there with his two daughters, 
who were virgins, while a third daughter of his 
was married and buried in Ejiliesus (Eusebius, HE 
iii. 31, quoting Polycrntcs, bishop of Eiilicsus about 
A.D. 190). Owing to mere confusion of name, Philip 
the deacon (who had four prophetic daughters, 
Ac 2P) is connected by some authorities with 
Hierapolis ; hut legend and an inscriiitioiiij: found in 
the city agree with the earliest historical autho¬ 
rity, Polycratcs. The city, apparently, assumed 
for a time the name Pliilipnopolis, for Tatiarius, 
bishop of l^hilippopolis in Phrygia, at the Council 
of Chalcedon, A.D. 451, was in all probability bisho}) 
of Hierapolis,§ and so also Andreas of Phili])- 
popolis in Phrygia in A.D. 692. Ten Christian in¬ 
scriptions of Hierapolis are published ;1| two of them 
may perhap.s be Jewish, if not Jewish-Christian. 

^ Probably, nowhere in Asia Minor was the oppo¬ 
sition between the native superstition and the 

* Whence the modern name ratnbuk-Kalc«8i, ‘ Cotton Castle.’ 
f See Bonnet, Narratio de miracxilo Ckotivs patrato. j 

t See Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, i. pt. ii. p. 5f.2. 
i Ib. I. pt. 1. p. 844 f. II Ib. i. pt. ii. pp. 643-653. I 


Christian religion so strongly accentuated as in 
Hierapolis. In greater cities, like Ephesus, political 
consiiferations came in to complicate the antagon¬ 
ism. But Hierapolis was important only as the 
home of religion ; the native superstition is there 
revealed to us in its sharpest and most aggressive 
form, as the worship of the mother goddess l..eto (see 
Diana) and her son Lairbenos (a form of Sabazios). 

The early coins of the city, until about the time 
of Christ, bear the ruder native name Hieropolisy 
while those of Augustus’ later period and all 
subsequent emperors have the more correct form 
Hierapolis ; the change of spelling shows that a step 
in the llcllenization of the city was made about 
that time (though private per.sons seem to have 
occasionally used the form Hierapolis much later).* 
The Christians preferred the form Hicrapolis.\ 

In the apostolic period H. was a nourishing 
city, to whose medicinal springs numerous visitors 
flocked ; its prosperity lasted through the Roman 
period (as is shown by its ricli coinage); and it 
easily recovered from such losses as that of the 
earthquake which probably injured it in A.D. 60 
(Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 27). Epictetus is the only 
important figure in literature connected witli 
Hierapolis. It was made by Justinian, if nob 
earlier, a metropolis; and the north-west part of 
the great province of Phrygia Pacatiana was 
placed under it.t The fact that several Christian 
martyrs were executed at Hierapolis § shows that 
it was a leading city under the Emuire, where the 

i u’oconsul held trials. The Neoicorate in the 
mperial religion was conferred on it by Caracalla 
about A.D, 215 {Aiken. Millhcd. xix. p. 118). 

LiterAT imK.—On the topojfraphy and history, see Hamilton 
and older tmvellers : a plan of the city is jjiven byTremaux, 
Voyage ArchM, en Asie Mineure ; fullest discussion in Ramsay, 
Cities awl Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. i. pt. 1. pp. 81-120,124 f., 
and 172-176 ; on the Christian Antiquities, pt. ii. pp. 500 f., 545 IT.; 
and on the pajjan relij'ion in Hierapolis, pt. 1. pp. 80-105, 133- 
140. See also J. G. C. Anderson in Journal of llcUcnic Utiuiies, 
pp. 17, 411. The elaborate work on Hierapolis by Judcich, etc., 
announced for some years as in the press, has not yet appeared. 

W. M. Ram.say. 

HIEREEL (’IcpeiJX), 1 Es 9-k—The corresponding 
name in Ezr 10'“^ is Jehiel. 

HIEREMOTH Clepefid>e).—i. 1 Es O-’’. In Ezr 10=8 
Jkrkmoth. 2. 1 Es 9'^^ In Ezr U)=’‘^ JeremOTH 
(UVm ‘and Ramoth’). 

HIERMAS (A 'leppds, B Tcp^id), 1 Es 9=®.—In Ezr 
10=^ Ramiah. 

HIERONYMUS (lepdii'u/tos).— A Syrian oflicer in 
command of a district of Pal. under Aiitiochus v. 
Enpator, who harassed the Jews after the with¬ 
drawal of Lysias in U.C. 165 (2 Mac 12=). 

HIGGAION.— »Sce Psalms (Titlc.s). 

HIGH, HIGHMINDED. — High is occasionally 
used in the sense of ‘ tall,* as 1 S 9= ‘ From his 
shoulders and upward he was higher than any of 
the people ’ (?i23); Jth 16^ ‘ For the mighty one did 
not fall by the young men, neither did the sons of 
the Titans smite him, nor high giants set upon 
him * (c^T^Xol 7 i 7 a>/res). So occa.sioiially in Shaks., 
as Merck, of Venice^ V. i. 163— 

‘ a kind of boy, a little scrubbed boy, 

No higher than thyself.' 

From the literal sense, ‘ high * na.sses readily into 
certain figurative applications, hut that which we 

* Corpus Jnscr. Attic, iii. 129, 1. 29, and perhaps Acta ConcU. 
Constantinop. a.d. 347, refer to this city, not Hieropolis near 
Sandykli. See Cities and Bishoprics, 1. pt. 1. pp. 87 r., 107, pt. 
ii. p. 681. 

1 Cities and Bishoprics, 1. pt. ll. p. 6S2. 

: Ih. pt. i. pp. 108 f., 121. 

I Ib. pt. ii. p. 494. 
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take as fig. would often to the religious eonscious- 
ness of Israel be quite literal. See God, Religion, 
and compare the following nassages : Ps 7P^ * Thy 
righteousness also, O God, is very high’; 92® 
‘Rut thou. Lord, art most high (RV ‘art on 
high ’) for evermore ’; Is 6^ ‘ I saw also the Lord 
sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up*; 57*® 

‘ For thus saith the high and lofty One that in- 
habiteth eternity ’; 2Co 10® ‘Castingdown imagina¬ 
tions and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God ’ {irav ijxl/uifia ); wdth 
many more. Rut in the foil, the fig. sense is com¬ 
plete, Dt 26** ‘ And the Lord hath avouched thee 
this day to be his peculiar people . . . and to 
make thee high above all nations which he hath 
made, in praise, and in name, and in honour *; 
32^7 ‘Our hand is high (RV ‘exalted’), and the 
Lord hath not done all this’; ‘a man of high 
degree’ 1 Ch 17*"^ text certainly cor¬ 
rupt), or ‘men of high' degree’ Ps 62* CL 

Lk 16*® Wyc. ‘ that that is high to men, is abhom- 
ynacioun bifor god.’ So frequently in Shaks., as 
Two Gent, of Verona^ II. iv. 106— 

* Too low a mistress for so high a servant.’ 

In this way ‘ high ’ takes on an often.sive mean¬ 
ing, haui)ht\h as I’s 101® ‘ Him that hath an high 
look and a proud heart will not I sufi'er’; Pr 2H 
‘An high look, and a proud heart, and the plowing 
of the wicked is sin ’ (c'/y cn, lit. as AVm, ‘ haughti¬ 
ness of eyes ’) ; which can also be illustrated from 
Shaks., as I Henry VI. IV. vii, 39— 

‘Once I onconntored iiim, and thus I said : 

“Tliou maiden youth, he vanquished hy a maid” ; 

But with a jiroud majcstical hi>rh scorn^ 

He aiiswercil thus : “ Young Talbot was not born 
To be tlie pillage of a ^fijflot wench,’ ” 

Notice in this connexion the phrase * high call¬ 
ing,’ Ph 3’“*, lit. ‘calling unward* {^vw KXrja-it) as 
11 V, which is better than tiic ‘heavenly calling’ 
of liightfoot and others, though that is the ulti¬ 
mate destination. 

In the phrase ‘ liigh day ’ we find two dificrent 
meanings—(1) ‘great,’ practically equivalent to 
‘holy’ 111 Ad. Est lb"-*, Sir 33*, Jn 19^*; and (2) 
the same as modern ‘ broad,’ referring to the full 
light of day, in Gn 29^. 

For Most High see God ; for High Place see the 
following art.; for High Priest see Priests and 
Levites ; and for Highest Room (Lk 14* Trpwro- 
kXiaia) see HOSPITALITY, HOUSE, RoOM. 

In Ro 11“* [WH /xr^ v^TjKfi <f>pov€iv'\ and in 1 Ti 6*^ 
the verb vyptfKocpnovuv is tr^ ‘ to be highniinded ’; 
and in 2 Ti 3^ the ])tcp. T€TV(pufj.4pos is tT* * high- 
minded ’ (RV ‘ puffed up ’). Thus in all its occur- 
1 cnees in AV highmlnded has the bad sense of 
‘haughty,’ ‘overweening,’ its almost invariable 
meaning at the time. As Davies points out {Bible 
English^ p. 207), Andrewes uses the word in a good 
(though not in the modem) sense when he says 
{Sermons, v. 60), ‘ O that you would mind once 
these high things, that you would he in this sen.se 
high-mindeii,’ hut it is plain that he is accom¬ 
modating tlio word to his purpose; elsewhere he 
uses it in the same sense as AV. Cf. Bahees Book 
(E.E.T.S.), p. 93, ‘A hye mynded man thinketh 
no wight worthy to match with Iiira.’ 

Highness, which, except in reference to persons 
of rank, Is now disi)laced by ‘ hciglit,’ is found 
twice in AV, Job 3P® ‘ For destniction from God 
was a terror to me, and by reason of his highness 
I could not endure ’ (nx-^ ; R V ‘ excellency *; Amer. 
RV ‘ majesty,’ which is Davidson’s word); and 
Is 13® ‘ I have commanded my sanctified ones, I 
have also called my mighty ones for mine anger, 
even them that rejoice in my higline.ss’ (w^ ‘nh’; 
RV ‘my proudly exulting ones,’ RVm ‘ them that 
exult in my majesty’). Cf. 2 Co 10® Wyc. (1388) 


‘ And w'e districn counsels, and alle highnesse 
that higheth it silf aghens the science of God.' 
Fisher (on Ps 143) shows the wonl passing to its 
mod. sense : ‘ Rless^.d J.orde vouchsafe give us leve 
to sneake unto thy hyghnes in this matter.’ 
Highway,— See WAY. J. Hastings. 

HIGH PLACE, ni?? pi. n'lDp. LXX to aV>out 561.; 

{al^xvat J3, A), Ezk 202^ ; rk xyxOx, IsSS^"*; 

xXtref. Jer 20^®, Mic 3*2; «^/}T/a = nxen, MiC I®; fixifjLoiv, Jos 
1317; Tixfxx, 1 8 912 .13.14. IH. 1()5^ 1 Ch 16*» (2129 2 Oh li *. 

A. Laj;;.; lixixxO, Jos 1317 Lag,, 1 Ch 21'^; (iowof, i S lOi^’ 
Ps 78®* (Jer 26*», Symm., Mic 3*2 Theod.); is 152 1612, 

Jor 731 3235 4.8:*®, Am 79, Hos 10* ; Job 9*; tiixXoy, EzU 

161®; Ezk SG2 ; fW/ao'ni/jio,, 2Ch Dt32i3; 

2 K 231® ; fjctricpoi, 2 K 123 154, Lag. ; oTxof^n:^, 2 K 23«- 1® ; 
tf-Tr.Xn, Lv 2030, Nu 2128 2241 33 ^ 2 ; Ps 1834; i^yjX6rocrof, 

1 K 34; 2 8 119-2® 2234, Am 4*3, Mic 13 [’n^p-Vy, Is 1414 = 

iroeveu]. In some other pa.ss.ag(;8 the LXX renderings prob. real 
on a different text from MT. 

I. The original signification of the word cannot 
now be exactly determined, but that it denoted 
‘ high, rising ground ’ is probable for the following 
reasons:— {a) The corresponding word in Assyr, 
{bamdhi, pi. hamdti) is .said to mean ‘height.' 
Del. {Assyr. Hwb.) renders ‘ Hohe (opp. Thai), 

ba-ma-a-ti Feld und Hohen.* {b) We read 
of people ‘going up’ to (IS 9*®**®, Is 15'“^) and 
‘coming down’ from (IS 10® 9^®) a high place, 
{c) is used to explain n^i ‘high hill’ 

(Ezk ‘202*). 

II. In poetical language the word is u.sed quite 
generally to denote the mountain fastnesses of 
the land, which ensure dominion to their holder 
(Ezk 362). In this sense it is used of Israel (Dt 
321* 332», Is 58’^; cf. 2S 22*^=P3 18**, Hab 3**); 
of God (Am 4**, Mic 1®; cf. Job 9® ‘the waves,’ 
marg. ‘lieights,’ RVm * high places,’ ‘of the sea’; 
cf. also Is 14*^ ‘ heights,’ lit. ‘high places,’ ‘of the 
clouds,* of the king of Babylon). Rut much more 
frequently it sigiiiiies ‘ high places ’ as places of 
religious w'orship. That these were the customary 
and legitimate places of worship for the Isr. until 
the 7th cent, there is abundant evidence. Samuel 
w'as accustomed to sanction such w'orship by his 
presence and blessing (I S 9‘2-**•*'*'**). They were 
situated on the outskirts of the city (1 S 92 ® 10®***). 
In the days of Solomon ‘the people sacrificed 
in the high places’ (1 K 3^). Solomon himself, we 
are told, ‘ sacrificed and burnt incense in the high 
places’ (I K 3®), and, in particular, at Giheon 
‘ the great high place’ (1 K 3^). The same is true 
of the reigns or Rehoboaiii (I K I 42 ®), Jeroboam 
(1 K 12 **-*2 132.32.33)^ A.sa (1 K lb***), Jehoshaplmt 
(1 K 22**), Jclioash (2 K 12*), Amaziah (2 K 14*), 
Azariah (2 K 15*), Jotharii (2 K 15*®), Ahaz (2 K 
16*), and Elijah laments bitterly that the local 
sanctuaries or J” had been destroyed (1 K 19*®***). 
True, the compiler of the Rks. of kings looks upon 
the w^orship at high places as a stain upon the 
government of these rulers, and sees in it addi¬ 
tional ground for condemnation of the apostate 
kings {e.g. Mana.s.sch, 2 K 21®), and one cause of 
the captivity of the northern tribes (2 K 17”* **); 
but this i.s due to his inability to recognize that 
a custom wdiich in his own day was under the ban 
of the ceremonial law, had ever been legitimate 
in monarchical times. It may seem strange per¬ 
haps that in the Rks. of Kings this worship should 
meet wuth such condemnation, whilst in Samuel 
the many allusions to it are passed over unnoticed ; 
hut this is explained by the fact that the editors 
of these books w’cre influenced by the theory that 
such w'orsiiip at high places was lawful before the 
erection of Solomon’s Temple, but w'as inexcusable 
afterwards; cf. 1 K 3^ * Only the people sacrificed 
in the high places, becau.se there was no house 

[ built for the name of the Lord until those days.’ 
i In the passages already cited, high jjlaccs are 
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expressly mentioned, but in very many other cases 
the existence of sanctuaries of J" all over the 
country in the period before the establishment 
of the monarchy is presupposed, e.(/. at Bochim 
(Bethel?) (Jg 2®), Ophrah 8-'^), ^orah (13^®*^®), 
Shiloh (18^1), Bethel (20^s.ii3.26 212 . 4 )^ Mizpah (Jg 
201, 1 S 7»), Bamah 9’2), Gibeah (10» 14“), 
Gilgal (10® IP® 1:P I 521 ), Bethlehem (16* 

Nob (2P), Hebron (2 8 Ih"), Giloh (15^*), and the 
threshing-lluor of Araunah (2 8 24*®). For a sanc¬ 
tuary that was purely Israelite in origin, cf. that 
at Dan (Jg 

But, widespread as was the worship at the local 
high j)lacc8, tliere were gradually developed ten¬ 
dencies towards a centralization of the worship of 
J". It was very natural, for instance, that the 
sanctuary at which the ark was stationed should 
enjoy a certainT)re-ciiiineiu‘e over the surrounding 
high places. Tims Shiloh (IS P) and, at a later 
j)orio(r, Jems, no doubt overshadowed the neigh- 
oouring sanctuaries and attracted w'orshippers from 
a 'wide area. Again, the establishment of the 
monarchy indirectly favoured religious, as directly 
it brougiit about political, unity. And, lastly, in 
the worship at high places itself there lurked a 
danger ^vhich eventually brought about their over¬ 
throw. This danger was twofold. Many of the 
more important of the high places had been the 
sites of Gan. shrines (Dt 12**®^, Nu 33®*). With 
the place of worshi(» tlie Isr. had taken over also 
the symbols of w’orship, the Mdz^^haJis (sec Pillar) 
and the Ash6rahs (w h. see). Wliat w'as more likely 
than that the lascivious tendencies which had 
characterized the older forms of worship should 
Ho hidden beneath these external symlx)ls, and, 
defying expulsion, should burst forth from time 
to time into fresh vigour? Or, again, what was 
more probable than that J" should seem to be 
brought doAvn to the level of the Can. gods, of 
'whose shriiu's He had taken possession, and 
whose name He sometimes assumed, and so be¬ 
come confounded with them alike in outward 
worship and in moral characteristics? [For such 
confusion of J" witli the Can. Baalim, cf. llos 2'®*”, 
and the projier names Jerubbaal (Jg G®*), Merib- 
baal (1 Ch 8®^), Beeliada (1 Ch 14'’^); and see Moore 
on Jg G*-’, with the references there given]. 

How rcial these danfjers were may bo learned from the vigor- 
ou# way in which the proplieto of the 8th cent, denounce the 
worship at hig-h places as it existed in their owm day. CL, for 
the northern kingdom, Hoa KT* ‘The high places of Avon, the 
sin of Israel shall bo destroyed ; tho thorn and the thistle shall 
como up upon their altars’ (2. 413 . i.'5.17 51 8 S. ji iqi. 2.5 lyii 132 ); 
Ara 73 ‘ The high places of Isaac shall be desolate, and the 
sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid waste’ (44 713 814); and 

for Judah see Mic I® ‘ What are the high places of Judah? are 
they not Jerusalem ?' (where, however, wo should probably 
read, with the LXX, ‘sin’ for ‘high places’) (613 67). Micah, 
writing probably after the full of the northern kingdom, de- 
i lares that the sanctuary at Jerus. is destined to the same fate 
that has fallen uiion the high places of the sister kingdom. 
‘Jerus. shall boeome boaps, and the mountain of the nouse 
as the high places of a forest,’ i.e. as the high places that 
have been converted into waste forest-land by the invading 
army (312 = Jer 20i«; cf. Ezk 3G2). 

It should bo noticed tlmt what these writers 
denounce is, not the worsliip at high places in 
itself, but the corruption that has contaminated 
the worship of J" at the local high places, and 
that tlioy regard tlie approacliing destruction of 
the high places, which they foretell, as part of a 
temporary loss of a national existence. Cf. Hos 3^ 
‘ Without king, and without prince, and without 
sacrifice, and witliout ephod or torophim.' The 
growing feeling against the corrupteef local sanc¬ 
tuary worship was no doubt fostered by the intro¬ 
duction of foreign cults by some of the kings. 
Thus Solomon, we road, built high places for 
Chemosh and for Molech (IK IH), for Aslitoreth 
(2K 23^®); Allah built an altar for Baal (1 K 16®*-®*}; 
Mauassch did the same (2K 21®; cf. Jer 7®* 19®). 


For this corrupt state of things there were two 
possible solutions. There might be reformation, 
or there might be abolition combined with tlio 
centralization of the worship of J" at Jerusalem. 
The latter was the course actually taken when 
the unifying tendencies of which we have spoken 
ripened into maturity. The compiler of the Bks. 
of Kings ascribes it to llezekiah (2 K 18^- ** 21®), 
but there are reasons for doubting the accuracy 
of his statement. 2 K 18^* seems to be a later 
addition to the original passage ; v.** occurs in a 
section that is certainly of a late date; 21® is duo 
to the compiler; Hezekiah’s reform, if liistorical, 
must liave been singularly inellective, for in the 
accounts of Josiah’s reformation we have no hint 
of earlier steps in tho same direction; lastly, 
Isaiah betrays no hostility to the liigh places as 
such (cf. Wellh. Prolcg. p. 4G; Nowack, Heh. 
Arch. ii. 14; Montefiore, llih. Lerts. p. 164; and, 
for a conservative view, Kittel, Hist, of the Heb. 
ii. 356). But, whatever may have been the action 
of Hezekiah with regard to the high places, the 
legislation of Josiah (B.C. G3G-G08) a^^ainst them 
was carried through systematically and witli thor- 
oughnc.ss. Inspired by the then lately promulgated 
(B.C. 621) law of Deuteronomy (ch. 12®-® and freip), 
the young king caused tho destruction of the high 
places throughout his dominions (2 K 23®- ®- *®- *"). 
The idolatrous priests were apparently |)ut to 
death (2 K 23®), the priests of J" were to be allowed 
to come to Jerus., but not as sacrificing priests 
(2 K 23’®); the worship of J" was henceforth to 
have its sole sanctuary at .Jerusalem. 

A reformation so radical as that just sketched 
had of course its losses as well as its gains. The 
latter were seen in tlie sweeping away of a system 
that was polluting the very life-blood of the nation, 
and in the quickening impulse which it must have 
given to political unification, and to the spread of 
a more spiritual conception of the national God. 
But the loss was very great. It was an age when 
tho social and the religious instincts found expres¬ 
sion through the same channels, and the abolition 
of the local shrines must have ailected everyday 
life in tho rural districts in a hundred ways. For 
instance, from time immemorial all sliedding of 
blood had been looked 11 [ion as sacrifice; now 
sacrifice was to be lawful only at Jerusalem. 
Again, many of the older local festivals would lose 
their importance now that there was no sanctuary 
round which they could revolve (ef. 18 1® 20® 25*, 
2 8 13*®). And, lastly, the abolition of the country 
priesthood, whilst it deprived a large class of the 
means of livelihood (Jg 17®), removed from their 
position the recognized educational authorities 
(Mic 3**, Dt 33*®), and made no provision for any 
substitute. Still, the spontaneous religious feeling 
of the country districts needed outlets for their 
expression, and tho loss of those ‘who handled 
torah^ had to be supplied. If the body ecclesiastic 
was to liave its heart in Jerus., it needed also its 
main arteries throughout tho country, and in time 
such were found for it. In the post-ex. community 
the synagogue (wh. see) with its worsliip of prayer 
supplied to some extent the place of the high plac<} 
with its cycle of sacrifices, and tho recognized 
teachers of the Levitical law took the place of the 
older provincial priests. 

III. The fortunes of the local high places thus 
briefly sketched from the historical books may be 
traced through the same stages in tho legal codes. 
In the earliest legislation high jdaces are not 
actually mentioned, but they are presup})osed. 
Cf. Ex 20*'* ‘An altar of earth shalt thou make 
unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon thy burnt- 
oflerings, and thy peace-ofterings, thy sheep and 
thine oxen : in every place where I record jny 
name I will como unto thee and I will bless thee.' 
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Cf. also Ex 22^^, ’which presupposes the existence of 
local sanctuaries. In entire agreement with this 
the writers of the narrative portions of JK repre¬ 
sent the Patriarchs as erecting altars wherever 
occasion demanded. Thus, e.g.y Abraham builds 
altars at Shechem (Gn 12’), at Bethel ( 12 » 13*), at 
Mainre (13^®), and on Mount Moriah ( 22 ”); Jacob 
sacrifices on the mountain of Gilead (31®*), and 
builds altars at Shechem (33^) and at Bethel 
( 351 . 8 . 7 ). iHaac does the same at Beer-sheba (46^); 
and Moses builds an altar at Rephidini (Ex 17^®), 
and prescribes the erection of one on Mount Ebal 
(lit 27 ®; cf. Jos 8®”). 

When we reach the Great Code of the 7th cent. 
[D = Deuteronomy] all this is altered. True, the 
compiler nowhere mentions by name the high 
places of but his zeal for their removal betrays 
itself in every page of his work. All the sanctu¬ 
aries of Can. origin arc to be destroyed (Dt 12^-®), 
and for the Israelites there is to be but one place 
of sacrifice. ‘Ye shall not do so unto the Lord 
your God. But unto the place which the Lord 
your God shall choose . . . thither thou shalt 
come, and thither ye shall bring your burnt-offer¬ 
ings . . .’ (12*'’). ‘Take heed to thyself that thou 
ofter not thy burnt-offerings in every place that 
thou seest’ (12^^; cf. 12'-'- 1423 . 2 a js-'o 1 ( 52 - 
17® 18«). 

Lastly, in the latest of the Pcntateuchal Codes 
(P=: Priestly Code) the one sanctuar}'’ is not so 
much inculcated as tacitly assumed (cf. Wellh. 
Prolcg. p. 34). 

IV. It has been said above that originally 
signified ‘ high, rising ground,’ and it is probable 
therefore that the simplest form of high place was 
an altar on any slight elevation. They were 
situated generally, it may be supposed, near a 
city ; cf. 1 S lt>®. Close to the altar would be 
placed tlio Mazzthah and the Ash^rah, Sometimes 
we find tlie higli place distinguished from the altar 
(2 K 23^®, Is 36’, 2 Ch 14®). Again, the high place 
is distinguished from the hill upon which it stood 
(Ezk 6®, 1 K 11’ 142 ^). In these passages the name 
seems to bo transferred from the actual site to the 
apparatus for worship which stood upon it. In 
the vicinity of the altar were erected buildings for 
various purposes, the so-called ‘ houses of high 
places’ (1 K 12®^ 13®2, 2 K 23^”). In the case of 
idolatrous high places, these sometimes contained 
an image of the god worshipped (2 K 17-"®). With 
‘ Iiigh ^aco ’ in this secondary sense of ‘ shrine ’ or 
‘ sanctuary’ w’e may compare those passages which 
yieak of ‘high places’ in valleys (Jer 19® 32®®, 
Ezk 6®), or in cities (1 K EF, 2 Iv 17®-'‘” 23®), or ‘at 
the entering in of the gate ’ (2 K 23®; cf. Ezk 16®*). 
Cf. also Am 7”, where it is synonymous with 
‘sanctuary’ (Ji^'i'PP). In some of these cases it is 
probable that an artificial high place, with of 
course the necessary adjuncts, is intended. With 
this would agree the terms which are used of the 
destruction of ‘high places.’ So, e.g.y ‘destroy’ 
(Ezk 6®, 2 K 21®; cf. Lv 26®®, Nu 33®'-, wliere a 
.synonymous term is used), ‘ break down’ (2 K 23®-^®), 
‘burn’(2K23‘®). 

In connexion with those local sanctuaries we 
find, in addition to the Ma^^thahs and Ash6rahsy 
also Ephods and Tcraphim (wh. see). So in Jg 17®, 
1 S 21®; cf. Jg S”’, Hos ,3*. That the former 
were images used in consultation of J" is probable 
from 1 S 14'® 23® 30’. (Sec Moore on Jg 8-’). 

And in connexion with the Ephod we have the 
Urim and Thummim, or sacred lots for giving 
oracles, 1 S 14*' (on the reading see Driver, adloc.). 
For the priests of these high places see Chemarim, 
Priest. 

V. In four passages of OT the plur. of the word 
is used as a proper name. These are Nu 21'®* 2 ®, 
Nu 21®® RVm ‘ Bamoth of Arnon,’ Jos 13'’ Bamoth- 


baal. In this connexion it is noteworthy that the 
word occurs twice upon the Moabite Stone. 

1. 3 ‘ and I made this high place for Chemosh in 

QRIUI.’ 

L 27 ‘ I built Beth Bamoth, for it was destroyed. 

Litkratitrr,—W ellh. Prol<>(i. pp. 17-fil tr.); Driver on 
Deut. 121 and pp. xUil-li; Baiiclissin, Studien, ii. 2i>(llT.; W. R. 
Smith, OTJC^ 230Cf., 275, 300. For a theory as to the reason 
for tho choice of high ground as a place of worship see W. R, 
Smith, RS^ p. 470. W. C. AlLEN. 

HILEN (I^’n), 1 Ch 6®®.—See Holon, No. 1. 

HILKIAH n;p^n ‘ J" is my portion,’ or ‘ he 

whose portion is J"*).—1. The father of Eliakim, 
who was ‘over the household’ under Hezekiah 
(2 K 18'®* ®’ = Ts 36®- 22 ; cf. Is 222®). 

2. The high priest in the reign of Josiah. He it 
was who found tlie book of the law in the temple, 
whilst the builditjg was undergoing repair in the 
18th year of Josiah (B.c. 621). Tliat this book was 
substantially the Bk. of Deuteronomy is generally 
acknowledged (see Deuteronomy). Hilkiah com¬ 
municated the news of his discovery to Slianhan 
the scribe, and this latter, having first made liim- 
sclf acquainted with the contents of the book, 
then read it before the king. Josiah was greatly 
moved upon hearing the threats and warnings of 
Deuteronomy against the introduction of idolatrous 
cults and the unrestricted worship of J" elsewhere 
than at the central sanctuary—‘the place which 
the Lord God shall choose to put his name there ’ 
(Dt 12®). Immediately a deputation was formed 
by order of the king, consisting of Hilkiah and 
others, who proceeded to llnldah, the prophetess, 
to learn at her mouth the wdll of the Lord. Huldah 
predicted tho certain fall of the kingdom of Judah, 
on account of the religious abuses wdiich had been 
introduced under king Manasseh, but added that 
for Josiah’s sake a respite was to be granted, that 
he might not see the evil which J" would bring 
upon Jerusalem.* After receiving the message of 
the prophetess, the young king at once commenced 
active measures, and carried out the great religious 
reformation which is associated withliis name (2 K 
22f.=:2Ch34®''-). 

The narrative contains no suggestion by w liich a 
charge of fraud can be fastened, upon Hilkiah, as 
though he had deposited the book in the temple 
and had then professed to make discovery of it, 
while all the time he was acquainted with the 
author of it, even if he w-ere not himself the author. 
On the contrary, the siinj)le and straightforward 
account of tlie repairs wiiich w^ere being carried out 
in the temple, and which led to the discovery, 
makes the inference obvious that the high priest 
Avas previously unacquainted with the book, and 
that it must liavo been placed in the temple for 
safety some time previously, either during the 
troublous reign of Manasseh, or during the earlier 
years of Josiah. 

3. The father of Jeremiah, and member of a 

priestly family at Anathoth (Jer 1'). 4. The 

rather of Geniariah, who acted as ambassador from 
king Zedekiah to Nebuchadrezzar (Jor 29®). 5. 6. 
Levites of the clan of Merari, 1 Ch 6*® [Heb.®®] 26". 
7. A contemporary of Ezra, who stood at his right 
hand wlieri he read the book of tho law publicly 
(Nell 8*). Probably, the same Hilkiah is mentioned 
as one of the chiefs of the priests who w*ent up to 
Judaea Avith Zerubbabel ana Jeshua (Neh 12’* 2 '). 

C. F. Burney. 

HILL, HILL-COUNTRY.— ‘Hiir is in AV the 

rendering of (1) nyni (ahvays), (2) nn (sometimes), 
(3) in Mt 5'*, Lk 42^(‘the broAV of the hilV) 9®’ of 

* Probably, Ilulclah’a speech has been to some extent 
amplified by a redactor of K in exilic times. See Kings, 
Books op. 
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6pos (RV in 9” ‘ mountain ’), and (4) in Lk 3® 23®® of 
/3ow6s (LXX usu. for ; it occurs also in 1 S 9^^ 
for nJ'y/j (RV ‘ ascent’), in Is 5* in ‘a very fruit¬ 
ful hill’ (the paraphr. rend, of the Heb. ‘a horn, 
the son of fatness ’—‘ horn ’ being, as in Arab., lig. 
for a small isolated eminence), and in Ac 17^® for 
wdyos (RV ‘Areopagus’). Hill stands also in RV 
for a swelling or bulging placCy in 2 K 6®"*, 
Is 32l^ Mic 48 . 

‘ Iliir is tlius tlie most cliaraoteristic rendering 
of >'7^2.1, a word winch, coming from a root signify¬ 
ing to be convex (cf. ‘ bowl,’ Aram, ‘ hump¬ 
backed’), no doubt denotes properly (Stanley, Sin. 
mid Hal. 138, 497) the large rounded hills, mostly 
bare or nearly so, so conspicuous in parts of Pales¬ 
tine, especially in Judah. Several places situated 
on sucli hills derived their names from the circum¬ 
stance, as ‘ GihcaK of Haul,’ ‘ Uiheah of Phinehas,’ 
‘ Gibenhot the Foreskins,’ etc. (see under GlBEAll) ; 
cf. the hill of Moreh (or of the Teacher) Jg 7^ the 
hill of (Jod (Gibeah) 1 8 10®, the hill of ^akilah 
1 8 23‘® 26’- the hill of Amniah 2 8 2^^ the hill of 
Garel) Jer 31®®, also 1 8 6*, 2 8 G®*^ ‘ the hill* (near 
Kiriath-jearim)—all localities .so called from the 
same marked topographical feature. Zion, it may 
be noticed, though sometimes termed a * hill ’ in 
AV, RV (as Ps 2*^ 3^ 15*), is in the lleb. regularly 
a * mountain ’ (in); it is spoken of as a only 
Is 10®- 3P (in both || ‘ mountain ’), Kzk 34-®; cf. 
Zeph P®. Ilills of the same kind were also a 
favourite spot for the idolatrous rites of the 
Canaanites, which the Israelites were .sometimes 
only too ready to take part in : the standing phrase 
is ‘on every liigh hill, and under every spreading 
tree’ (1 K 14®®, 2 K 17‘®, Jer 2®® al. ; cf. Dt 12®, 
llos 4*®, Is 65^ Jer 13®^ Ezk 20®® etc.). Notice that 
is also the term used in Ex 17®- A recollec¬ 
tion of what a ny23 was adds force to Isaiah’s pic¬ 
ture of every high hill being fertilized by ‘ streams 
and water-courses ’ in the ideal future (30®®). ny^j is 
never used for a range of mountains (like in); but 
it often stands in poet, parallelism with ‘moun¬ 
tain.’ See e.g. Gn 49®*’, Is 2®, 30*^ 40'^- 4P®. 

The pas.sages in Avhich ‘hill’ stands for nn may 
next be considered, in is a much more general 
term than nyz;i; it may be applied to what we 
should call a mountain-range, to a simple ‘ moun¬ 
tain,’ and also to a block of elevated country (as 
the central ]>art of Palestine). It thus no doubt in 
particular cases may correspond to what we should 
term a ‘ hill ’; but it lacks the definite and distinct 
charactei'istics of the ny 3 j. Its being repre.sented 
by ‘ hill ’ in AV is sometimes a source of confusion. 
Thus the ‘bill’ of Ex 24^ is the ‘mount* of 

yy la. 13. 10 ’ gf ^ 1444. « J)! 141. 43 jg 

the ‘mountain’ of Nu 14**®, Dt I K IP the 
‘hill’ in front of Jerusalem is the ‘mount’ of 
Olives ; the ‘ hill ’ of Zion in Ps 2®, and the ‘ holy 
hill’ of 3* 15^ 43® 99® (cf. 24® 08^®*"), is the ‘mount’ 
Zion of other passages. Other passages in which 
‘mount’ or ‘mountnin’ would have been better 
than ‘ hill’ are Gn 7^® (sec v.®**), Dt 8^ 11”, Jos 15® 
1813. u 2® IG®, 1 8 25®® 26*®, 2 8 13®^ IG^® 21®, 

1 K 16=^- (of Hamaria, see Am 4^ 6^ A V), 20®®- 
22**^, 2 K 1® 4®'^ (see v.®-*'), Ps 18*^ 68*®- (of the great 
range of Jehel IJauran) 80*** 95“* 97® 98® 104*®* 

121*, Lk 9®"* (see v.®**). In the great majority of 
these passages the correction has been made in 
RV. 

^sy, which is represented by ‘ hill ’ in RV of 

2 K 5®“*, Is 32*^ ^lic 4**, was also (ivitli the art.) the 
name of the bulging side of Zion on the 8. of the 
Royal Palace (see OrJiKi.): this is probably alluded 
to in Is 32*'*, Mic 4^; in 2 K 5®* the name is applied 
to some similarly shaped spot in 8amaria (cf. 
Mesba’s Inscr. 1. 22).—‘ Hill ’ is never, it may be 
added, to be understood in RV in the common 
English sense of an ascent^ and only twice in AV 


(I S 9**, 2 8 IG*): the Heb. for this is nj^yp (‘going 
up,’ or ‘ ascent’). 

Hill-country occurs in AV 4 times, Jos 13® 21” 
(for in), and Ek 1 ®*'-**® (for h dpeip-l) [often in LXX 
for innJ); b,1so Jth 1 ‘* 2 ®® 4'^ 5* G”^***. In RV the 
term has been employed much more frequently. 
As was remarked above, the Heb. inis used not only 
of a .single mountain, and of a range of mountains, 
but also often of a vwuntainoas tract of country^ 
esp. the elevated mountain tract, which forms, as 
it were, the backbone of Palestine, gradually rising 
from the plain of Jezreel on tlie N., sloping down 
on the E. and W. to the Jordan Valley and the 
Mediterranean Sea, respectivedy, and terminating 
(approximately) in the 8 . in the neighbourhood of 
Beersheba. In AV, in, in this application, is 
usually rendered ‘ mountain(s) ’ or ‘mount,’—in 
neither case very suitably, ‘ mount ’ especially (as 
in * Mount Ephraim^’ 1 8 1 * and frequently) suggest¬ 
ing a single eminence (as Mount Ararat, Mount 
Etna, Mount Zion, etc.), and not a tract of moun¬ 
tainous country. Accordingly, ‘ hill-country,’ the 
phrase alremly used in the AV of Jos 13® 21**, has 
in RV been generally substituted in all these ca.ses. 
Thus Dt D* *‘*-®‘* ‘ the liill-country of the Arnorites,’ 
and 1 ^ ‘ the hill-country ’ (both of the high central 
ground of Canaan): so Jos 9* 10 ®* 11 ®* *® 12®. Two 

parts of this ‘ hill-country,’ wliich are frequently 
particularized, are the ‘hill-country’ of Ephraim 
(Jos ni'J.io.ia 1950 OQ 7 2121 0430 . 33 ^ 327 48 724 i()i 

171.8 182 . 13 ^ IS 1* 9* 14®®, 2 8 20®*, 1 K 4® 12®®, 
2 K 5®® 19** *«* *^ 2 Ch 13* 15® 19*: in Jer 4*« 31® 50*** 
* the hills of Ephraim’); and the ‘hill-country’ of 
Judah (Jos 20’ 21*», 2 Ch 27*, Lk 1 «®; cf. v.«>', 
Jos 18*®, Jg P-***, 18 23**), the latter forming a 
clearly delincd part of the territory of Judah (opp. to 
the ‘ lowland,’ the ‘ Negeb,’ and the ‘ wilderness ’), 
the cities of which are enumerated in Jos 15*®'** (cf. 
Jer 32'** 33*® ‘the cities of the hilhconntry’ ; and 
see Judah). We also have the ‘ hi 11-country ’ of 
Naphtali (Jos 20’), as w(dl as of the Ammonite 
territory (Dt 2®’), and of Gileml (3*®), on the E. of 
Jordan. G. A. Smith (IIGITL 53) objects to the 
rendering ‘ hill-country,’ on tlie ground that the 
Central Range of Palestine was recognized by the 
Hebrews as forming a single block, which they 
called accordingly not by a collective name but 
by a .singular name, the rnountain. The ohserv.a- 
tion is, no doubt, correct; but ‘ the mountain ’ 
would in English have been so strongly sugf^estive 
of a single eminence that it could hardly be 
con.sidercd a preferable rendering. 

8. R. Driver. 

HILLEL (VS 7 ‘ho hath praised’; cf. the name 
in New Heb. of the well-known Rabbi Ilillel ).— 
The father of the judge Ahdon, of Piratlion in 
Ephraim (Jg 12*®* *®). 

HIN.—See Weights and Measures. 
HIND.-8ee Hart. 

HINGE (17 ziv, Arab, sa’ir, a pivot).—There 
.seems to liave been anciently only one kind of 
hinge in Syria, the pivot and socket. Doors of 
houses in Lebanon arc made of wood, and gener¬ 
ally the pivots on which the doors turn are 
projections of a piece of wood which runs the 
whole length of the door, and is called the siydr. 
The pivots themselves are called by the carpenters 
siiSf and are always of wood ; they turn generally 
in sockets of iron, but sometimes a hole is made 
in a stone for the lower socket, and one is bored 
in the lintel for the upper. 

On the east of the Jordan, in the Hauran, 
ancient buildings have been found in which the 
door.s are made of one slab of stone, the projecting 
pivots being of stone also. The sockets are holes 
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bored in the stone lintel mid threshold. Tn 1 K T’’** 
nb is the .wrkcf. (For ii <^ood illustration of an 
ancient door socket [of Sai'^on r.] see Hilprechi, 
liccciit lie searches in llihlc Lands^ p. (.),*}). 



DOORS or LEBANON lIor.SES, SHOWING I’lVOTS AND LOCK. 


The mieient E;L;yp. liini^e consisted of a socket 
of inetal witli a project in.ijf pivot, into Avliicli the 
corner of the door was inserted. This kind is not 
coniiiion in Syria. CauslaW. 

HINNOMT, VALLEY OF, also called Valley of 
the Son of H., Valley of the Children of H. (c-in 'j 
Jos 15« 18^ Neh ll^^• elsewhere [except in 2 k 
where Keihihh has 'n ’n ’j] always '.Ta ’3 
Jos 15"^ 2Ch 28'^ J.r, Jer 7 -^^-^3 _ 

llinnoin is incutionod in the OT invariably in con¬ 
nexion Avilh the term f/ffl [construct f/e] (ravine), 
the Kidron being called iiahnl^ and the vale of 
Ke]>haiiu b wrE Jt seems probable that qai de¬ 
notes the channel or <'ourse through which Avater 
may make its Avay in tlio hills, and thus in Pales¬ 
tine becomes a ravine in the mountains; but the 
Avord cannot by itself bo taken to mean any par¬ 
ticular nature of ravine. It is used, in contradis¬ 
tinction to mountains, to denote A^alleys or depres¬ 
sions (Is 4(d). 

Nahat is the exact equivalent of the modern 
wlidi/. See JlnoOK. It is iise<l of the deep gorges 
of the rivers Arnon and Jabbok, and of the shallow 
sandy stream of the ‘river of Egypt’ {Wddt/ el- 
' A risk), 

' Emeh is a broad vale fit for lloAvcrs (Ca 2^), for 
corn land (Fs 05*^’), for battlelields (Job 39^^), and 
chariots (Is 22-). 
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It has been suggested by llirch {PEFSf, 1878, 
p. 179) that these three names represent the three 
A'alleys which encompass Jerusalem, east, centre, 
and west, in the order they are given in the OT, 
viz.:— nahal, Kidron ; qai, Tyrop<ron or Hinnoni ; 
'anfJ:^ Kephaim ; but, unfortunately, this easy 
solution of a very dillieult question dues not 
satisfy the conditions. 

Altliough the same apjiellative is used in the OT 
for a parth-nlar portion of a valley, there seems no 
reason against the various lengths of a valley l)eing 
called iKthalj qal^ and 'unck in succession accord¬ 
ing to the requirements of the case; and it is 
ohAdous that Avhen the branches of a valley have 
these dillerenb names, the portion heloAV the junc¬ 
tion must dill'er in name from one or other of 
them. Stanley (;S'P, Appendix, p. 482) points out 
that in 1 S \7“'iniek and <jal s(*eni to he used con- 
vertibly, and suggests that the 'i'lnrk ‘of tlic 
tei(d)inth’ contraeterl into a tjfd in its descent 
towai'ds the plain of Pliilistia. It is suggested 
that in this case the 'enuk ‘of the tcreljinth ’ 
(Valley of Klah) Avas the designation of the valley 
generally, Avhile the separate portions Avere terinetl 
qai^ (*tc., according to their character. At tlie 
present day the Arabs are in the linhib of giving 
dcscri[»tive names to each reach of a valley, in 
addition to the general name for the Avhole valley. 

Whatever view is taken of the position of the 
A'alley of Hinnom, all writers concur in its extcrnl- 
ing to the jumdion of the three valleys of fleru- 
s;i.I(‘m heloAv Siloam, i,e. there must ho one spot 
]*elow Silomii Avhich all agree in making a portion 
of the valley of Hinnom. Jt is suggested that the 
vnlh*y of Hinnom does not end here, hut is the 
name of the Avholo Auilley ( Wddij cn-NCtr), exteml- 
ing from the north of Jerusalem to the Dead Sea. 
'The point, then, Avhieli rerjuires to be cleared up is 
ulicther it is the east valley or Kidron, the centre 
valley or or the Avest valley or Wddtj 

cr-llidjdhch. 

It is stated (Neh 1T“’) tEe return of the 

children of .ludah after tlio Paptivity, they ‘en¬ 
camped from Beersln ba unto tlie valley of IJ innom ’ 
—where iXwqainl Hinnom may ]>e the Wddtj cn- 
jXdr, extending from tlerus.alem to the Dead Sea. 
The valley of H. Avas near the gate Harsith of 
Jerusalem (Jer 19“), wliieh in AV is tr* ‘east 
g.ato’ (AVm ‘sun gate'), And in KVni ‘gate of 
potsherds.’ It is stated (1 Ch 1-^) that the potters 
‘ dwelt Avith the king for his Avork,’ jmsaihly near 
the king’s jKilaco at the southern side of the 
temple near the Avater gate, above the Kidron. 

The Avord qal is also used for the ^vallcj L^ate’ 
(2 (’ll 20’’, Nell 2^'** 3’'*), Avhicli ajqiears to liave 

l»een on tho west side of Jerusalcin above the 
'ryrop(ron valley near the present tlall'a gate. 

Tho valley of Hinnom is mentioned in connexion 
Avith the houndary-line between Jiulah and I>cn- 
jamiii (Jos 15^ 18'''), hut otheiAviso principally Avith 
refeieiico to tho ahominablo rites and ceremonies 
of tho Ammonites. 4'ho high places of Tophefc 
and llaal, Avhere children Avere passed through tho 
tire to Moleeli (Jer 7^*' 32-''), Avere built in this 
valley. Ahaz and Manasseh l)urnt inc'erise and 
[uissiid their children through the lire to Moh‘ch 
(2 Ch 283 This practice Avas perhaps toler¬ 

ated ill Jerusalem by Solomon (1 K ID). Josiah 
defiled Topheb in order to preA^eiit these horrible 
rites from being carried out there; and from tho 
allusion to tho graves of the children of the people 
(2 K 2:F*'‘’), it Avould api)ear that it wais ne.ar tho 
common hnriabphice. It Avas to receive the name 
of the ‘Valley of Slaughter’ in time to come (Jer 

733 19'i). 

According to Iluxtorf, Lightfoot, and others 
(folIoAving Kimchi), there AA^ere perpetual fires ke]»t 
up in this valley for consuming dead bodies of 
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criminals and carcases of animals, and the refuse 
of the city; and this may be accepted (but see 
Kobinson, BliF* i. 274) as the most probable 
method of disposing of the immoiiso masses of 
refuse ’svhic.h required to be destroyed for tlie sake 
of the health of tlie city (llosenmuller, Bibliache 
Gc()(jr. II. i. pj). ir>(), 104). 

Tlie Talmudists place the mouth of hell in the 
valley of II. ‘There are two palm trees in the 
valley of llinnom between wliich a smoke ariseth 
—and this is the door of Gehenna’ (see llarclay, 
City of the Great King, p. 90, and art. Gkiiknna). 
Tn this sense it was used by our Lord (Mt 5“*’ 10“^ 
etc.). Jerome {Comm, in Jcr. and on Mt 10*'*) 
describes Tophet as a pleasant spot in the valley of 
llinnom, with trees and gardens watered from 
Siloam, lying at the foot of Moriah {i.e. in the 
gardens below Siloam at the junction of the east 
and west valleys). 

Stanley {Sin. and Pal. p. 172) suggests that the 
ravine {gai] was named Ge lien Hinnom, or Ge- 
llinnom, after some ancient hero who had encamjied 
there, and that from this was formed the word 
Gehenna. In the Mohammedan traditions (he 
name GrJienna is apjilied to the valley of the 
Kidron (Ibn Batuteh, 124 ; Le Strange, under 
the Mosle7ns, p. 218). Stanley further points out 
{liecov. of Jems, xiv.) that the valley of 11. in¬ 
cludes, if it is not identical with, the glen of the 
Kidron cast of the city. ‘ This api>ears to follow 
beyond ouestion from .ler 19*^ ; and it agrees, not 
only witli the Mussulman nomenclature, but with 
almost all the biblical indications on the subject, 
and especially with the word Ge-hinnom.’ 

The point which now reqiiirea clearing up is the 
identification of one of the three valleys which 
encomnass Jerusalem as the valley of Iliunom. 
From En-rogel, ‘ the border went un by the valley 
of the son of II. unto the side ot the Jebu.site 
southward (the same is Jerusalem) ; and the 
border went up to the top of the mountain that 
lieth before the valley of 11 , westward, which is at 
the uttermost part of the vale of Kepliaim north¬ 
ward’ (Jos 15®). ‘And the border went down to 
the uttermost part of the mountain that lieth 
before the valley of the son of IL, which is in the 
vale of Kephaiin northward, and it went down to 
the valley of H., to the side of the Jebusite south¬ 
ward, and went doAvn to En-rogel’ (Jos 18^®). In 
considering the direction of the valley of llinnom 
south of the city of Jehus, it must be recollected 
that though we know the limits of ancient Jeru¬ 
salem, on east, west, and south, by the deep valleys 
that begirt it, we do not know for certain what 
portions of it comprised the city of Jebus, and 
there is considerable dill’erence of o[)inion on the 
subject owing to the many very difficult i)oints 
which are not yet cleared up ; in fact, the only 
solution appears to bo derived from considering the 
dual condition of the .ancient city to which refer¬ 
ences appear constantly in OT and early writings. 

The following points seem to bo concurred in 
generally 

( 1 ) That the temple mount (Moriah) is the 
eastern hill on which the Dome of the Kock now 
stan<ls. 

(* 2 ) Tliat the city of David as mentioned in the 
Book of Keliemiah is on the spur of Ophel south 
of the temple area and e.xtending to Siloam. 

( 8 ) That the Akra of the Maccabees and Jose¬ 
phus is either north or north-west of the temple 
area. 

(4) That the upper p.art of the city, the modern 
Zion, is the (f^povpior or upper market-place of 
Josephus, taken into the city by king David, and 
not necessarily a part of the ancient city Jebus. 

A very brief summary of the information con¬ 
cerning Jerusalem is necessary to clear up this 


miestion as to llinnom. It appears to be con- 
dusively proved by the Tel el-Amarna tablets, that 
as far back as the year n.C. 1400, or prior to the 
time of the Judges, Jerusalem or Jebus was known 
as Uru.salini (tlie element Ur^i being indicated 
by the Sumerian ideogram = ‘city ’ (Hommel, 
AlITp. 201). ‘Jebus, which is Jerusalem,’is first 
spoken of in OT in the account of the spies (Nu 13^, 
Jos 11®) as ‘the Jebusite in the mountains,’ and 
in the Book of Joshua (1.5*'^) is allotted to Judah, 
and (18^) also to Benjamin. It is stated that 
neither the children of Jiid.ah nor the children of 
Benjamin could drive out the Jebiisites, and that 
tliey dwelt with them there. It would appear, 
therefore, either that Jerusalem v as coiiinion to 
both tribes, or that a portion was allotted to each, 
or th.at diil'erent writers reckoned it differently. 
Lightfoot, quoting from the Talmud, states {Pro- 
sjtect of Jerusalem), ‘ For most ]>art of the courts 
were in the iiortion of Judah ; but the altar, porch, 
temple, ana most holy place were in Benjamin.’ 
It was reserved for king David to capture the 
stronghold of Zion, and the Millo or citadel. It 
is stated (2 8 5^ = 1 Ch ID), ‘Nevertheless, David 
took the stronghold of Zion : the same is the city 
of David.’ The going uj) of Joab by the ‘gutter’ 
or watercourse, related subsequently, may have 
been a sep.arate assault on another part of the 
city. Josephus evidently favours this view, for ho 
says that Davi<l began the siege, and that he 
took the lower city {ti]v Kdru) Tr6\iv) by force, but the 
citadel {AKpa) helii out, and that it was taken by 
Joah {Ant. V. ii. 2, Vll. iii. 1). If the stronghold 
of Zion may be accepted as the lower city of 
Josephus, and Millo as the Akra or citadel wliich 
Joab took, all difficulties concerning the passages 
appear to vanish. 

The difference between the stronghold of Zion 
and the citadel of Millo seems to be accentuated 
in the following passages :— 

‘ And David dwelt in the stronghold {mdzvilah), 
and called it, The city of David. And David 
built round about Millo and inward’ (2 8 5“). 
‘And he built the city round about, from Millo 
even round about; and Joab repaired the rest 
of the city’ (1 Ch ID). Millo is mentioned as 
separate from the avails of the city also in the 
following jiassages, 1 K 9*®- 11 *^, 2 Ch 32\ The 
meaning of Millo is given in QPB as ranqiart, and 
by Ge.seniu 3 (Xc.c.) as a raminirt or mound, built 
up and filled with stones or earth. Lightfoot 
says, ‘ Millo, which was an outw’ard place and the 
suburb of Zion, distinguished and parted from 
Zion by a w^all, yet a member of it and belonging 
to it.’ AVilliams {Holy City, part ii. p. 43) says, 
‘It must never be forgotten that Jerusalem was 
originally tw'o distinct cities united together by 
David.’ Stanley h,as pointed out that the strong¬ 
hold, fort or castle, of Zion, in all the passages 
(2 8 5’^* 1 Ch ID* '^* ^®), represents the Hebrew 

W'ords mepWah (n’liiip) or mezhd (lyo), the root 
meaning a lair wdience hunters seek their prey, 
and to wdiich they can (lee as unto a safe retreat 
(Gesen.); the word itself denoting the top or 
summit of a mountain, or mountain castle. This 
word in the LXX is tr‘' in all these instances as 
y irepioxh- Grove has also pointed out that Millo 
is rendered in every case (except 2 Ch 32^) by the 
LXX as 17 dKpa (the citadel), which they employ 
nowhere else in the OT. This word h i» adso 
used both by Josephus and the Book of Maccabees 
for the fort or citadel overlooking the temple to the 
iiorth-w*est, during the struggle with tne Mace¬ 
donian adherents of Antiochus, whicli w’a.s at last 
razed and the rocky bill levelled by Sunon Mac- 
cabams (Jos. Ant. Xlll. vi. 7 ; BJ V. iv. 1 ; but cf. 
1 Mac 14^^ ). Sayce {PEFSt, 1883, p. 214) also 
points to a ‘ stronghold of Zion ’ on the lower hill 
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taken by David before he stormed the Jelmsite 
citadel on the upper lull; * and states further, ‘ The 
dual form Jerushalaim, ■whicli apparently goes 
back to the time of the Maccabees, })robably 
refers to the old division of Jerusalem into the 
lower city and the ternple-hill.’ The whole testi¬ 
mony appears, therefore, to be in favour of a 
Jerusalem separated into two portions—one called 
the lair or stronghold, which is the city of David, 
the other called the Millo or citadel. Now, the 
Book of Nohciniah clearly seems to place tlie city 
of David on the spur of Ophel south of the temple, 
above Siloam (Neh 3^® Again, Joscpiius, 

wliile placing i) &Kpa (tlie citadel) to the north¬ 
west 01 the temple, also speaks of the lower part 
of the city being taken by David, and places it 
near Ophel. The Books of Maccabees speak of the 
same citadel dKpa) as Josephus does, and call 

the temple mount Sion (1 Mac 4^ 5*^). It there¬ 
fore appears, that to accept the Ophel spur as the 
city of David or Zion, ancf the high ground east of 
the holy sepulchre as the Millo or citadel of the 
ancient Jerusalem, will satisfy the various data in 
the OT, the Books of Maccabees, and Josephus. 
We thus arrive at the conclusion that tlie boundary- 
line between Judah and Benjamin, which went up 
the valley of Ilinnom, was drawn south of either 
the spur of Ophel or of the citadel (-7 Aic/ia), or of 
both. 

The next point to ascertain is the position of 
En-rogel; and this seems comparatively easy, as 
there appears to bo a consensus of opinion at the 
present day that it corresponds to the copious 
Virgin’s Fountain. It is the onlv known fountain 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem. The Bir Kyhb is a 
wcM and not a sprhiq^ the water being 70 to 80 ft. 
below the surface o^ the ground in summer. In 
a land where there are so few sjirings, this alone 
ought to identify it. The Virgin’s Fountain is 
close to the stone Zehxreilchf which Ganneau has 
identified as the stone Zoheleth, which is close to 
Eri-rogel (1 K 1 ®). This position of En-rogel 
satisfies the requirements of the tw'o passages 
{2 S 17^% 1 K P). Josephus describes it in two 
passages {Ant. vn. xiv. 4, ix. x. 4) as close to 
the royal gardens, and the Book of Nehcmiah 
places the king’s garden near Siloam (Neh 3’®). 
The Virgin’s Fountain also appears to be Gihon- 
in-the-valley (Siloam being Gihon). Thus lleze- 
kiah stopped the upper outlet at the Virgin’s 
Fountain (Gihon) and brought it through the 
rock to Siloam (2 Ch 32^) to the west side of the 
city of David, the city of David being on Ophel. 

The third point to ascertain is the general position 
of the ‘ mountain that lieth before the valley of H. 
westward.’ Assuming that the fountain of Nephtoah 
is identified with 'Ahi Lifta^ about 2 J miles to the 
north-west of Jerusalem, the mountain which lieth 
before the valley of Hinnom westward appears to 
be the high ground immediately north of Jerusalem, 
which, though not exactly a mountain, is the 
hi^jliest ground in the neighbourhood, from which 
valleys start in all directions to the Mediterranean 
and Dead Sea. The site of the Russian hospice 
may be said to occupy the position of this moun¬ 
tain. The line of boundary between Judah and 
Benjamin may now be traced from En-shemesh 
(east of Jerusalem) to En-rogel, thence up the 
valley of Kidron to a point opposite to the southern 
side of the temple, thence across the temple courts 
south of the temple, and up the valley on the 
south side of Akra to the Jaffa gate, and thence 
north by the Russian hospice to Lifta. Under 
this disposition the valley of Kidron becomes the 

* On the other hand. It may be maintained that 2 8 6** simply 
doscril^es the manner of the conquest of v.7, and that ‘Zion’ 
was the Jebusite stronghold. The passage is certainly ambigu- 
1 ous. 

valley of Hinnom; but it is suggested, that while 
the Kidron is only the name for the small narrow 
portion of the valley east of the temple, the valley 
of Hinnom is the name of the whole valley reach¬ 
ing from near the Russian hospice to the Dead Sea, 
which is now called Wddy en-Ndr or the Valley 
of Fire. ‘ The head of this valley of Ilinnom or 
Kidron commen(;es near the Jatla road, a mile and a 
half north-west of Jerusalem, and runs along the 
northern side of the Tombs of the Kings’ {liecorcry 
of Jerus. p. 291). Thus the boundary-line, after 
leaving the valley of 11 . on the east of the temple, 
again approaches it north-west of Jerusalem at 
the highest point of the land, i.e. to the ‘ top of the 
mountain that lieth before the valley of Hinnom 
westward’ (Jos 15^). 

As all writers appear to concur in considering 
that the position of Tophet in the valley of 
Hinnom was in the vicinity of Siloam, near the 
junction of the three valleys which are about 
Jerusalem, on the level ground there, it seems 
quite immaterial, so far as Tonliet is concerned, 
wliich of those valleys was Hinnom, and the 
interest in this matter lies in tlie question, already 
answered, connected with the topography of Jeru¬ 
salem as to the position of the city of David. 

A brief description is here given of these three 
valle^^s— 

( 1 ) The Kidron Valley will alone suit the re(|uii‘e- 
ments of Jos 15® 18^®, if En-rogel is to he accepted 
as identical with the Virgin’s Fountain in the 
Kidron, as from thence the line ‘went t(p by the 
valley of the son of Hinnom.’ This idontilication 
allows of tlie partition of Jerusalem between 
Judah and Benjamin, and suits the reiiuiremeuts 
of OT, Books of Maccabees, Josephus, Talmud¬ 
ists, Jerome, and Jewish and Arab tradition. It 
also meets the re(inireinent of Jos 15® and 18^'’’, 
under which the boundary-line twice approaches 
the valley of 11.,—first at En-rogel, and secondly 
at the top of the mountain before tli«‘ valley of 

H. ea.stward. Against this identification is the 
use of the word gai in connexion with the valley 
gate; hut this objection is involved in the identilica- 
tion itself of the nahal Kidron and the (/at Hinnom 
as one and the same. 

(2) The centre valley (or Tyropocon of Josephus), 
reaching from near the Jalla gate or the Damascus 
mite to Siloam, has been idciitilicd by W. R. 
Smith {Encgc. Brit.^ ‘Jerusalem’), Sayco {PKFSt, 
1883, p. 213), Birch {PEFSt, t). 179), and Schwartz 
{Das 11. L. p. 190), as the valley of Hinnom. This 
appears to necessitate the BTr Eyhb being identified 
as En-rogel, although Birch expressly states that 
the Virgin’s Fountain is En-rogel. The line pass¬ 
ing up the Tyropocon Valley separates the eastern 
mount from the western, and thus places part of 
the city, but none of tho temple courts, in Judah. 
Tlio diliiculty about adopting this valley as the 
valley of H. is that it exists only in Jerusalem. 

It begins at the Damascus gate or at the Jalla 
gate, and ends at tho pool of Siloam. Tt is an 
important division in the city of Jerusalem, but 
it IS very insignificant compared with the valleys 
to east and west of tho city. It cannot fulfil either 
of tlie conditions of extending as far as the moun¬ 
tain that lieth before the valley of H., or as far as 
the 'emek where Tophet was : a glance at the map 
or model will show that it is a geographical impossi¬ 
bility to consider the gardens below Siloam as part 
of tile central valley. These gardens clearly be¬ 
long to the junction of the east and west valleys. 
There is thus no part of the central valley where 
the high places of Tophet and Baal could have been 
built. 

( 3 ) The identilication of the Wddy er-Eubdheh 
as the valley of H. has hitherto been generally 
accepted among Western writers, though Jewish 
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Arab tradition is against it. This valley com¬ 
mences as an 'emrk to the north-west of Jerusalem, 
and fulfils the condition of reaching ‘ the mountain 
wldch lieth over against the valley of II. to the 
westward’; it passes W.S.W. towards the Jalla 
gate, then to south, and again trends round to the 
west and joins the Kidron near Siloam, thus com¬ 
passing Jerusalem to the west and south. Two 
large reservoirs are built in it—the Birkct Mnmillct 
above, and the Birkct cs-SultAn below the Jatla 
gate; its description in detail is given in the 
article JKiiuSATiKM. At the junction of this valley 
with the Kidron it again forms an Vw/i: or fields 
(Jer 31^^). But to identify the Wtidy cr-Bnhdheh 
witli the valley of II. api)ear8 to rcciiiire Kn-rogel 
to be located at the Bir Eyuh^ and the whole of 
Jerusalem to be in Benjamin. 

'the jun(;tion of the east and west valleys can¬ 
not be considered to belong to one valley more 
than the other, and, so far as localizing Tophet, all 
will allow that the valley of II. extended to this 
junction. It is stated by Jeremiah that the 
valley of H. in the vicinity of Tophet shall be 
called the ‘valley of slaughter,’ ‘for they shall 
Iniry in Tophet till there be no more place later 
on lie prophesies (31“), ‘ and the whole valley 
('c/ar/t)of the dead bodies, and of the ashes, and 
all the fields unto the brook Kidron, unto the 
corner of the horse gate to the east, shall be holy 
unto the Lord.* This seems clearly to point to 
the ground stretching from above the Virgin’s 
Fountain to the Bir Eyhb, including the mouth 
of W.^dy er-Kubabeh. Now, this land is here 
described as 'eniek, althoimh Kidron is termed a 
nahal^ and the valley of H. (wherever located) is 
termed a gai. This ground is also called fields 
(shddcTndthf Jer 31**® [^ere])y and the ‘king’s garden* 
Ijy Siloam (Neh 3^®), probably the same as the 
king’s dale {'emek)^ where Absalom raised a pillar 
(2 S 18^®), stated by Josephus {Ant. vil. x. 3) to 
be 2 furlongs from Jerusalem. Josephus also 
relates that the ‘king’s paradise* or ‘garden* was 
in the vicinity of En-rogel, where Adonijah con- 
.spired against king David (1 K 1*; Ant. Vll. xiv. 4, 
IX. X. 4). Perhaps this may be the ‘ king’s dale * 
or ‘vale* ('emek) of 8haveh (On 14^^), where Mel- 
chizedek met Abraham. The garden of Uzza is 
not located (2 K 2P®). This junction of the valleys 
may be the valley {'emek) of Jehoshaphat or of 
decision (J1 where all nations shall be 

judged in ‘the day of the Lord,* thus agreeing 
with the tradition of Christians, Moslems, and Jews 
for many centuries. See Jehoshaphat (Valley 
OF). The ‘ king’s gardens’ were in the immediate 
vicinity of the remarkable waterworks constructed 
by the kings of Judah. The Virgin’s Fountain is 
identified as Gihon in the valley (2 Ch 33“), the 
upper outlet of which was stopped by king Heze- 
kiah, who ‘ brought it straight aown by an under¬ 
ground way on the west side of the city of David* 
(2 K 20-“, 2 Ch 32®“). This account exactly describes 
the rock-cut passage which runs through the Ophel 
spur to Siloam. There is, however, a still more 
ancient watercourse by which the Virgin’s Fountain 
supplied the city of David with water (discovered 
by the present writer in 1868), and this water- 
duct has been identified by some as the ‘gutter’ 
by which Joab got up into tlie city of the Jebusites. 
On the outside of the Virgin’s Fountain can still be 
seen the old conduit w Inch led the overflow waters 
down the Kidron, and which may be identified as 
the conduit of the upper pool in the highway of 
the fuller’s field (2 K 18^’, Is 7* 36^). It may 
possibly also be the ‘ king’s pool * (Neh 2'*). The 
pool between the two walls at Siloam is also 
mentioned (Is 22“* Neh 3^®). But perhaps the 
greatest instance yet known of the magnitude 
of the watorw'orks of the past in the valley of I 


Ilinnom is the remarkable aqueduct cut in the 
rock running down the Wddy en-Ndr below’ the 
Bir Evdbt discovered and cleared out in 1868 for 
several hundred yards, and serving for no apparent 
purpose. This seems probably the aqueduct to 
cany off ‘ the brook that overflowed through the 
midst of the land,’ for ‘ Why should the kings of 
Assyria come, and find much water ? * (2 Ch 32^). 

Litruaturh. — Rosenmuller, Biblisch. Geogr. ii. 166, 164; 
Robinson, BRP ; Stanley, SP ; Ba^rclay, City of the Grmt 
King', lliehm, 12WB; Tobler, Toj)og.\ Bae<ieker-Sociii, Pal.\ 
IlecoD. of Jems. ; Williams, Holy City ; SWP. 

C. Warren. 

HIP. —^The only occurrence of this word in AV 
is in the [Roverbial expression Jg 15® ‘And he 
smote them hip and thigh (ti-i^*'?y p'lc') with a great 
slaughter.’ The Heb. is lit. ‘ leg upon thigh,’ but 
the origin of the phrase is quite unknown. The 
plirase ‘hip and thigh ’ comes from the Gen. Bible, 
w hich offers in the niarg. ‘ horsemen and footmen,’ 
the suggestion of Targ.; but that does not explain 
the expression. Nor is Kimehi’s ‘ heels over 
head,’ in reference to their flight, more likely or 
more lucid. Others suppose the meaning to be that 
they were cut in pieces, and limb piled on limb in 
bloody confusion. Wo may compare ‘ catc/i one or 
have one on the hip, supposed to belong to the 
language of wrestling, and found in Shaks. and 
elsewhere, as Mcrch. of Venice, I. iii. 47— 

* If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him.' 

RV introduces ‘hip* into Gn 32®®^^^ ‘the sinew 
of the hip,’ for AV ‘ the sinew which shrank.’ 
See Sinew. J. Hastings. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS.—See Behemoth. 

HIRAH (HTn).— The Adullamite with whom 
Judah, according to the story of Gn 38 (J), appears 
to have entered into a kind of partnership in the 
matter of flocks (see Dillm. ad Inc.). In vv.^®* he 
is called the ‘friend’ (yi) of Judah. Instead of 
inyi, the LXX must have read viyn ‘his shejdierd,’ 
for in both these verses it has Troi/xifiv. This reading 
is followed also by Vulg. {pastor, opilio) and Luther 
{Uirte), but there can be little doubt that it is 
wrong. From v.^ it is evident that Hirah’s relation 
to Judah was an independent one, even if Judah 
was the more important man of tJie two. After 
Tamar had successfully carried out her stratagem, 
it was by the hand of his ‘friend’ Hirah that 
Judah sent the promised kid to the supposed 
kedeshah, Gn 38'-““'* J. A. Selbie. 

HIRAM (D'j'n ; Xeipdfi ).—Some confusion exists as 
to the actual form of the name. In the books of 
Samuel and Kings the form given above is that 
which is usually adopted ; but in I K 5^“* [Heb. 
24. 82 J >j4o Hirom (□'n’n) occurs, while the Chronicler 
adheres to the form Huram (□’jm; in I Ch 14^ 
Kethihh m'n). The LXX invariably gives Xeipd/j.; 
Jo.sephus EtpiopLos {c. Avion, i. 17, 18) and Eipajxos 
{Ant. VIII. ii. 6, etc.). The name further appears as 
Xlpujpios (Herodotus, vii. 98; Syncellus, p. 34311.) 
and Xoipwv (Fupolemon cited by Eusebius, Pra;p. 
Evang. ix. 33, 34). The name is undoubtedly 
I’lnenician, and is equivalent to Ahiram (D’j'njj Nu 
‘26®®) = ‘ brother of the exalted one’ ;* cf. Baethgen, 
Beit rage zur Semit, Religionsgeschichte, p. 156 (but 
see Gray, Heh. Prop. Jva'rnes, 7511., upon whose 
theory the meaning is ‘brother is exalted’). Ac¬ 
cording to Movers {Die Phonizier, i. p. 505 f.), Hiram 
or Huram is the name of a deity = ‘ the coiled or 
* Namea of this type are especially common in Phmniclan; 
cf. Abiboal, Abiram. Similar instances of the dropping of the 
initial a occur in Hebrew (Kiel, 1 K 16W for Vx’nj?), and 
in Phoenician (naSDn, iSon** brother of Milk/ ‘of Milkath'j 
n3VDnn=‘ sister of Milkath’). 
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twisted one*; but this derivation is very improb¬ 
able. 

1. King of Tyre, and contemporary with David 
and Solomon. Accordin" to 2 S 5^‘,' 1 Cli 14^ II. 
sent an embassy to David after the conquest of 
Jerusalem, and provided him witli artisans and 
materials for the building of his palace. On the 
accession of Solomon messengers were again sent 
to the Israelite court, doubtless to oiler congratula¬ 
tions to the new king (1 K A treaty was 

concluded between the two kingdoms, in accord¬ 
ance with which 11. supplied cedar trees and lir trees 
from I.ebanon, togetlier with skilled workmen for 
the building of the temple. In return, Solomon 
paid a yearly tribute of 20,000 cors of wheat 
and 20,000 baths of pure oil (after the reading of 
LXX, 2 Ch and Josephus; tlie Hebrew gives‘20 
cors of oil,* 1 K 5“'^^). At the end of the twenty 
years ‘ wherein Solomon had built the two houses, 
the house of the Lord and the king’s house,* h(‘ 
presented Hiram with twenty cities in the land of 
Galilee. The gift, however, failed to please the 
Hhccnician king,* though in return lie made Solo¬ 
mon a present of 120 talents of gold (1 K 9^'’’^^}. 
The friendly relations between the two inonarchs 
w’cre further strengthened by their combined trad¬ 
ing operations: for ‘ tbe king (Solomon) had at 
sea a navy of Tarshish with tlie navy of Hiram ; 
onc-e every three years came the navy of Tarshish, 
bringing gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and pea¬ 
cocks ’(IK LP, 2 Cb 9-'). In addition to this, we 
are expressly told that the sailors of Solomon’s 
merchant vessels trading between Ezion-geber (at 
the top of the Gulf of Akabah) and Opliir were 
accompanied by Hiram’s servants, ‘ sliipmeri that 
had knowled'^e of the sea’ (I K 9 ‘-«- 2 », 2 Ch 
and were well acquainted with tbe route to Opliir 
(1 K 10'*). 

In tbe Chronicler’s account of Solomon’s dealings 
with Hiram (2 Ch 2'‘^*) the yearly tribute paid by tlie 
former is increased to ‘20,000 measures of beaten 
wheat, and 20,000 measures of barley, and 20,000 
baths of wine, and 20,000 baths of oil,’ and is 
ajiplied to tbe maintenance of tbe Tyrian work- 
peojde. 

This statement seems due to some confusion on 
the part of the Chronicler: probably a certain 
quantity of wheat and pure oil was supplied to 
tne Phoenician court, and a similar contribution of 
barley, wine, and oil handed over to ‘ the hewers 
that cut timber.’ The Hook of Kings only men¬ 
tions the former payment, which the Chronicler 
incorrectly combines with a second statement 
(apparently obtained from another source) relating 
to the workpeople only. A more striking dis- 
crqiancy between the two accounts occurs at 
2 Cui 8^- ^ where the Chronicler, who ignores the 

resent of gold made by Hiram to Solomon (1 K 

*^), refers to the cities of Galilee as if they had 
been presented to Solomon by Hiram. The omis¬ 
sion, as well as the contradiction of the statement 
of 1 K 9“^*, is probably due to tlie desire of the 
Chronicler to bring the history more into con¬ 
formity with the views of his own age. According 
to the later concei)tion it would be as improbable 
that Solomon, with his fabulous riches, should 
receive gold from Hiram, as that he should pre¬ 
sent Israelite cities to a foreign monarch. 

A more serious difficulty, however, confronts us 
when we compare the biblical narrative with the 

• 1 K 918 * and he called them the land of Cabul.' Cabul is 
usually taken as = ‘worth nothing.’ It is more probable that 
the LXX tptov represents the truer reading, viz. * land of Galilee* 
/r 7an supposing him to have connected the word with 

‘dung.* SeeKlostermanninZoc.). Buhl(Gdp. 221),however, 
considers that the territory lay somewhere near the town of 
that name (Jos 1027) in N. Galilee : in this case the LXX is 
treated as a mistranslation of as if Vna. I 


information supplied by Josephus from the Tyrian 
historians, Menander and Dins {Ant. vm. ii. G-9, 
v. 3 ; c. Apion. i. 17, 18). According to the latter,’ 
Hiram was the son of Abihaal, and died at the age 
of 53 after a glorious reign of 34 years. Now, wo 
have already seen that the building of David’s 

alace followed immediately after the capture of 

enisalem (2 S 5”), i,e. in the seventh year of 
David’s reign. It is further stated (1 K 9'**’^-) that 
Hiram was still alive in the twentieth year of 
Solomon’s reign, so that, according to the biblical 
narrative, the total length of his reign must have 
exceeded 50 years. The disagreement between the 
two accounts is made oven ch’arer by the .state¬ 
ment of Josephus (^t?^ VIII. iii. l),tliat the building 
of the temple began in the llth year of Hiram. 
For the temple was begun in the 4th year of 
Solomon (1 KG’), so that Hiram and David could 
have reigned only 8 years contemporaneously. It 
has been conjectured by Ewald {Gescli. iii. p. 307) 
and Hertheau (on 2 Cli 2-) that the Hiram of 
David’s reign was the grandfather of Solomon’s 
contemporary. Tlieniiis, on the otlier hand (on 
2 S 5’h 1 K 5’), .supposes that Ahil^aal was merely 
an honorary title, and that both father and son 
were called Hiram. J'he most probable solution of 
the difficulty is that the Hooks of Samuel are not 
chronologically arranged, and that David’s i)alace 
was not actually built until tluj end of his reign 
(Movers, Die Phonizicry ii. 1, p. l lSf. ; see Samui:];, 
Hooks of). 

Jo.seplius further recounts {AiU. viil. v. 3 : c. 
Apion. i. 17, 18), on the authority of Menander 
and Dius, that Solomon and Hiram engaged in 
a contest with riddles, in which the former was 
iinally overcome by a young Tyrian named Ahde- 
mon. In another t>assage {Ant. Vlll. ii. l)-7) lie 
.sets forth the letters wldch ])assed between tlie 
two kings on the subject of the building of the 
temple, and a.ssi'rts tliat copies were preserved, 
not only in Jewish hooks, hut in the I’yrian state- 
records (of. 2 Ch 2^’). In all probability, these 
letters are to he ascribed to Josephus hinisedf; 
they are given at greater length by Eupolemon 
(Eusebius, Frcpp. Evanq. ix. 33, 34), and are men¬ 
tioned by Alexander Folyliistor (Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. 21). According to Clem. Alex. {loc. cit.) and 
Tatian {Or. c. Grwcos, § 37), Solomon married tlio 
daughter of Hiram (cf. 1 Iv 11--’’, where Zidonians 
are mentioned among Solomon’s wives). 

Among the more important events of the glori¬ 
ous reign of Hiram may be mentioned (1) the 
campaign against the inhabitants of Cyprus, who 
had refu.sed to pay the customary tribute ; (2) the 
fortilicatiuii of the island of Tyre ; (3) the erection 
of new temples to Hercules and Astarte. H. 
further restored many old sanctuaries and enriched 
one of the chief temples (that of Zeus-Haalsamin) 
with numerous gohlen ornaments, in particular 
with a golden jiillar (mentioned by Herodotus, ii. 
44). See Movers, Die PJwnizicry II. i. 141 f. 

2. The artificer procured by king Solomon from 
Tyre for the purpose of easting the various vessels 
and ornaments of brass for the temple (1 K 7’’’’*): 
acc. to 2 Ch 2’’’, he was also ‘ skilful to work in gold 
and in silver . . . in iron, in stone, and in timoer, 
in purple, in blue, and in line linen, and in crim¬ 
son.’ 'J’he more important of his works were the 
two pillars of brass, the molten sea and the twelve 
oxen, the ten bases and the ten lavers, all of brass, 
besides the vessels of brass required for the temple 
service. According to 1 K 7 his mother was a 
widow woman of the tribe of Najolitali, ainl his 
father a Tyrian brassworker. TJie Chronicler, 
however, describes him as ‘ Huram Abi * (' 5 k D* 3 m; 

* The word ‘ Abi ’ ‘ my father ’) is usually taken (Ber- 

theau on 2 Ch 218) in the sense of ‘ master,* a title of respect 
and distinction ; cf. Gn 45® etc. 
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4^* V5K D'^^n), the son of a woman of tlie (lauj,^liter8of I 
Dan’ (2 Ch Ab Giesebreclit has shown] 

i^ATlV', 1881, p. 239f., hut see Cheyiie in Exposi- \ 
tory Times, June 1898, p. 47D), it is probable that 
the Chronicler lias Imre preserved the truer account; 
the latter nortion of the name was omitted as 
unintelligible by the author of Kings (cf. LXX to 
2 Ch 2’® rby Trar^pa fxov, iraiSa /uou). He further 
suggests that the dislike felt by the editor of Kings 
to the idea of the temple being built by a half- 
Pluenician, caused him to insert the words ‘a 
widow of the tribe of Naphtali’ . . . njp^K), 

the alteration of j-n nhp(‘ of the daughters of Dan’) 
into n!D);p {‘of tlie tribe of Naphtali’) being 
the more permissible, since Dan lay in the terri¬ 
tory of Naphtali. Josephus vill. iii. 4) 

describes him as of the tribe of Naphtali on his 
mother’s Hi<le, his father being Ur of the stock of 
Israel (cf. on this later tradition Ed. Konig in 
Expos. Times, May 1898, p. 346'^). 

J. E. Stenning. 

HIRE, HIRELINO.-Hire in AV is e(|iuvalent 
always to mod. wages. Thus Gn 31® ‘The ring- 
straked shall he thy hire ’; Is 23^® ‘ And her mer¬ 
chandise and her niro shall he holiness to the 
Lord’ (Del. ‘her gain and her wages become 
holy unto J'”); Mic 3“ ‘ I’lie lieads thereof ludge 
for reward, and the priests thereof teach for 
hire’; Lk 10^ ‘ the labourer is worthy of his hire.’ 
Tindale has the word very much as in the mod. 
use in Mk 12^ ‘And let yt out to hyre unto hus¬ 
bandmen.’ The pin. ‘ hires,’ now obsolete, occurs 
once in AV, Mic 1’ ‘All the hires thereof shall he 
burned with lire.’ So Wye. (1388) in Lv 25®^ Ezk 
16^, and (1380) llo 6‘^ ‘Treuli the hyris of synne, 
decth ’ (1388, ‘ For the wagis of synne is doth ’). 

A hireling is a hired servant (for which see 
Family, vol. i. p. 849'‘), and proiierly canies 
no suggestion of unfaithfulness. Tlius I’indale, 
Worics, i. 140, ‘Hereby mayest thou not under¬ 
stand that we ol)tain tne favour of Cod, and the 
inlieritance cf life, through the merits of good 
works, as hirelings do their wages.’ So Kliem. has 
‘hirelinf^’ in Lk where all the other VSS 

have ‘ hired servant.’ And cf. Sir 7‘® * Whereas 
thy servant worketh truly, entreat him not evil, 
nor the hireling that hestoweth himself wholly for 
thee.’ But through Christ’s use of tlie word in 
Jn 10^^*^^ it has come to express not only one who 
has no interest in his woi k, but even one who is 
unfaithful in the doing of it. Cosson {Sehoole of 
Ahiise, Arbor’s ed. p. 25) says, ‘ I’oetrie and pyping 
have alhvaies bene so united togither, that til the 
time of Melanippides, Pipers were Poets h^er- 
lings ; but inarke 1 jiray you, how they are nowe 
both abused.’ The word ‘hireling’ is now as 
greatly abused as either, being carried quite be¬ 
yond our Lord’s meaning and intention. Shaks, 
does not use the word ; but Milton {PL iv. 193) 
gives us— 

‘ So clotnb this first ((rand Thief ir»to God’s fold; 

So since into his church lewd hirelings clirab.’ 

Then South, Sermons, iv. No. 5—‘If we con.sider 
even Judas himself, it Avas not his carrying the 
bag, while he followed his master, but his follow¬ 
ing his master only that he might carry the bag, 
which ma<l(* him a thief and an hireling.^ Finally, 
Cowper, Truth — 

' But with averted eyes th’ omniscient Judpe 

Scorns the base hirelin^j, and the slavish drudge.* 

J. Hastings. 

HIS.—Under an imiuession, probably, that the 
’fi of the poss. case was a shortened form of his 
(though it is really the remains of the Anglo- 
Saxon genitive ending -es), this adj. w'as employed 
throughout a long period to indicate pos.se.9.sion. 
It probably arose from a desire to avoid adding s 
to a word w hich already had that sound, perhaps 


more than once. Hence it is generally found after 
words ending in s, and especially after proper 
names. Thus Ridley, Brefe Declaration (Moule’s 
ed.), p. 119, ‘ Innocentius his fantastical invention ’; 
and p. 140, ‘Duns his fantastical imagination’; 
Knox, Hist. p. 101, ‘ Secondarily, said he, I 
greatly doubt whether James his commandment 
or Pauls obedience, proceeded of the holy Gho.st ’; 
Fuller, Holy Warre, l. 3 (p. 4), ‘ But his llolinesse 
his converting facultie Avorketh the strongest at 
the greatest distance.’ It is freely employed, how¬ 
ever, where there is no need to avoid repeating s. 
Thus Cranmer, Works (Parker Soc.), i. 2, ‘And 
where he had reasons for the King his party, that 
he Avas moved of God his laAV, Avhicli doth straitly 
forbid and that with many great threats, that no 
man shall marry his brotiier his Avife.’ And, on 
the other hand, old Avriters had not so nice an car 
as wo ourselves in the matter of multiplying 
sibilants. We find in Cranmer, Works, i. 18, ‘the 
King’s Grace’s most honourable Council,’ and p. 
151, ‘ the King’s Highness’s realm ’; * and in Hall 
(Works, ii. 190) even ‘We are Mose.ses disciples.’ 
The idiom indeed was left after a time to the 
caprice or taste of the Avriter. Tindale gives us in 
Mt 22^^ ‘ I am Abrahams God, and Ysaacks God, 
and the God of Jacob.’ 

In AV 1611 his Avas used for the poss. case in 
1 K 15^^ ‘Asa his heart Avas perfect with the Lord 
all his dayc.s,’ and in Est 3^ ‘to see whether Mor- 
<lecai his matters Avould stand.’ In 1762 these 
Avere changed into the usual form Avith ’.9. But in 
the heading of Dt 10 ‘ Moses his suit ’ remains, 
and even ‘ Sarai her name ’ in Gn 17 and the 
foil, examples of his are still found in the Apocr., 
1 Es 3^*®, To 1 heading^ J th 13^ 15". 

Three2 Mac 4^ 12-^; and in the Trans¬ 
lators’ Preface Ave find, ‘ Doth not their Paris 
edition difier from the Lovaine, and Ilortensius 
his from them both,’ and ‘ We might bo taxed 
peradventure Avith S. James his Avords.’ 

For his=its, see Its. J. HA.STiNas. 

HITHERTO Avas formerly an adv. of space as 
Avell as of time, as in Shaks. I Henry IV. ill. 
i. 74- 

* England, from Trent and Severn hitherto, 

By Bouth and cost, is to my part assigned.* 

So in AV, Job 38" ‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no further’ (nDny) ; 2 S 7'»=1 Ch 17^« ‘ Who am I, 
O Lord God, and Avhat is my house, that thou 
hast brought me hitherto?’ RV ‘thus 

far ’). Even Avhen the ref. is to time, ‘ hitherto ’ Avas 
used in a .sense that is iioav unfamiliar, expressing 
not only Avhat has been up till now, but Avliat is 
still going on. In Jn 16^ ‘ Hitherto have yo 
asked nothing in my name,’ the meaning is that 
that Avhich is true up till noAV is no longer to be so. 
But in Jn 5" ‘My Pather Avorkoth hitherto, and 
1 AA'ork,’ though the Gr. (^wj ILotl) is the same, the 
meaning is that the work still goes on (KV ‘ even 
until noAv’). Cf. Hamilton’s Catechism, fol. 14^* 
‘ Quhat is the trcAv sence of the same bukis is ye 
consent and authorite of our mother the haly 
kirk, fra the Apostils tyine hitherto’ ; and Udal, 
Erasmus Paraphrase, ii. fol. 279* ‘ He is as yet 
hitherto alyve, that the hater Avisheth evill unto, 
and yet he him selfe is al ready dead. That mans 
life IS safe : and this hath lost everlasting lyfe, 
being his owne murtherour.’ J. Hastings. 

HITTITES (‘J?n Ifittt, pl. ^imm.,\ Xerrahi). — 
In Jos D the country betAveen the Lebanon and 
the Euphrates is described as ‘the land of the 

♦ Cf. Lk 4M ‘ Simon’s vrife’s mother.* 

f The proper name nQ lleih (Gn 1018 238) may be an assimi¬ 
lation to the Bab. name Khatti which we find in contract-tablets 
of the age of Abraham. 
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Hittites/ which is more closely defined in Jg as 
to the north of Palestine. In 2 S 24® the unin¬ 
telligible and corrupt * Tahtim-hodshi * must be 
corrected into * the Hittites of Kadesh,’ according 
to a corrected reading of tlie LXX (Luc. eh yijv 
XerrielfA Ka5?is), SO that the power of David ex¬ 
tended northward as far as Kadesli on the Orontes 
close to the lake of Homs. Solomon imported 
horses from ‘ the kings of the Hittites,’ as well as 
from the kings of Aram, from Jilgypt, or perhaps 
a northern Mi^ir, and (according to a suggestion 
of Fr. Lenorniant) from ^^uo on the Gulf of 
Antioch, the price of a horse being 150 shekels of 
silver (about £25, 1 K lO'-^- These northern 
‘kings of tlie Hittites’ were .supposed by the 
Syrians of Damascus, wlien they were besieging 
Samaria at a later date, to have been ‘hired’ 
against them by the king of Israel (2 K 7®). 

Besides the northern Hittites, other Hittites, or 
‘sons of Heth,’ are mentioned in the OT as in¬ 
habiting the south of Palestine. Abraham found j 
them at Hebron (Gn 23^ 25^®); in Nu 13^® the 
Hittites are named along with the Jebusites and I 
Amorites as dwelling in tlie mountains of Canaan ; 
and Ezk (16®) declares that the father of Jerus. 
was an Amorite, and its mother a Hittite. These 
southern Hittites are probably alone meant in Gn 
10^®, though, as the Hamatliites are also included 
among the children of Canaan, it is possible that 
the northern Hittites may be referred to as well. 

‘ Uriah the Hittite’ (2 S 12) may have belonged to 
the Hittites of the south, like the two Hittite 
wives of Esau (Gn 20®^ 36“; cf. 27'*®). 

On the Egyp. monuments the Kliata or Hittites 
are first mentioned in the Annals of Thothmes III. 
of the 18th dynasty (B.C. 15<>3-1449). In B.c. 1470 
the Pharaoh marched to the hanks of the Eujihrates 
and received the tribute of the land of the Hittites, 

‘ the Greater,’ consisting of 8 rings of silver 400 lb. 
in weight, and ‘a great piece of crystal.’ In B.c. 
1463 tribute was again sent from ‘ the king of the 
Greater Hittite land.’ Thothmes iv., the grand¬ 
son of Thothmes ill., repulsed an attack made by 
the Hittites upon Tunip (now Tennib) in N. Syria, 
and his two successors, AmcnOphis (Amen-hotep) 
III. and IV., as we learn from the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, were constantly called on to oppose the 
Hittite ‘ kill",’ who led his forces through the 
passes of the^raurus into the Egyp. province of N. 
Syria, or intrigued with disalTectcd Canaanites in 
Palestine. We hear, finally, of Eta-gama, the 
native governor of Kadesh on the Orontes, joining 
with the king of the Hittites and the king of 
Mitanni or Aram-naharaim against the Egyptians. 

The decay of the Egyp. power in Syria enabled 
the Hittites to establish tncmselves, not only at 
Carchemish on the Euphrates, but also in the 
Amorite city of Kadesh on the Orontes, near the 
lake of Homs. Seti i., the second king of the 
19th dynasty, claims to have overthrown them. 
They were ruled at the time by Mutal, the son of 
Mul-sar, who had been murclered, and who was 
the son of Saplil. Ramses il., the successor of 
Seti, continued the war. In the 6th year of the 
Pharaoh’s reign (B.c. 1.343), Ramses, while be.sieging 
Kadesh, saved liimself from a Hittite ambuscade 
only by performing prodigies of valour, which 
formed the subject of a sort of epic on the part of 
the court - poet Pentaiir. In the 21st year of 
Ramses (B.c. 1327) a treaty, oflensiveand defensive, 
was made between him and ‘ the great king of the 
Hittites,* Khata-sar, who had succeeded his orother 
Mutal, which put an end to the war. Among other 
stipulations it was a^eed that all political refugees 
on either side should oe pardoned. The observance 
of the treaty was placed under the protection of 
the Hittite and Egyptian deities, ana the Hittite 
text of it was engraved on a silver plate, on which 


was an image of the god Sutekh embracing the 
Hittite king. The plate was brought to Egypt by 
the Hittite ambassador Tar-Tiseb. The treaty 
was faithfully kept, being cemented by the 
marriage of the daughter of the Hittite king to 
Ramses, and Kadesh continued to mark the 
southern limit of Hittite rule. 

In the Araimean districts .south of the Taurus 
the Hittites do not seem to Iiave been more than 
a conquering ca.ste, and tlieir power was broken 
by the invasion of the hordes from the islands anti 
coa.sts of the Greek seas, who poured through Syria 
and the land of the Amorites into Egypt in the 
reign of Ramses ill. of the 20th dynasty. When 
the Assyr. monuments, in the time of Tiglath- 
pileser I. (B.c. 1100), first begin to refer to the 
KhattA (also written Khat6), in place of a single 
Hittite king who is able to summon allies from 
the distant regions of Asia Minor, we find a 
number of .separate Hittite states. Of the.se 
Carchemish seems to have been the wealthiest and 
most important. The Assyrians penetrated into 
Kummukh (CommagSn^), and compelled 8adi- 
Tesub (or Sadi-Anteru), son of Khattu-sar, the 
Hittite king, to become tributary. The name of 
Khattu-sar is plainly the same as that of the 
opponent of Ramses ii. 

In B.C. 880 As8ur-na?ir-pal, the As.syr. king, 
received tribute from Sangara of Carcliemish, and 
forced his way over the fords of the Euphrates to 
the west. His .succe8.sor, Shalmane.ser il. (n.c. 854), 
defeateil a league of Hittites and Arammans from 
Kummukh and the adjoining countries, of wliich 
Sangara was the head, 'riie Assyrians had already 
extended the name of ‘ Hittite’ from the Hittites 
proper to all the inhabitants of Syria and Palestine, 
ami we find Shalmaneser II. including even the 
kings of.Israel, of Ammon, and of the Arabs, among 
the ‘Hittite’ prince.s. Just as the Babylonians 
had given tlie name of ‘ Amorites * to all the 
inhabitants of Syria and Palestine, the ‘Amorites’ 
having been the dominant people of the west when 
the Babylonians first became acquainted with it, 
so the fact that the Hittites were the first and 
most powerful of the antagonists whom the 
Assyrians encountered in their Syrian campaigns, 
caused the name of ‘ Hittite’ in the Assyr. period 
to be applied to all the nations west of the 
Euphrates. The capture of Carchemish by Sargon 
in B.C. 717, and the death of its last king, Plsiris, 
broke up the Hittite power in northern Syria, 
and threw the trade of W. Asia into Assyr. hands. 

The Hittites under the name of Khatd are 
mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Armenia or Ararat. In the 9th cent. B.C. 
Menuas, king of Biainas or Van, defeated the 
Hittite king Sada-halis, and sacked the towns of 
Surisilis and Tarkhi-gamas. His son and succes¬ 
sor, Argistis I., continued the war and conquered 
the Hittite city of Mil id (the modern Malatiyeh). 
The ‘ land of the Hittites’ of the Vannic inscrip¬ 
tions extended along the banks of the Euphrates 
from Palu in the east to Malatiyeh in the west. 

A study of the Hittite proper names preserved 
in the Egyp. and cuneiform texts goes to show 
that they all belonged to the same family of 
speech, and that they can be traced far to the 
westward in Asia Minor. Thus the names of the 
Hittite princes, Saplil, Mutal, and Khata-sar, 
mentioned by the Egyptians, reappear in those of 
Sapalulvi, Mutallu, and Khattu-sar, who, accord¬ 
ing to the Assyr. monuments, were kings of 
Gurgum (in the neighbourhood of Zinjerli, N. of 
the Gulf of Antioch) and of Kummukh or Com- 
mag6n6, while Mutallu is the Motalos cf certain Gr. 
insertions of Asia Minor. It is further clear from 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets that the Hittites were 
of Cappadocian origin, that they had poured down 
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from the fastnesses of the Taurus and had occupied 
tlic Aramrean cities and fertile lields of northern 
Syria. We may further gather from the Kgyp. 
records that in the 14th anti 13fch cent. n.c. tliey 
had not only establi.shed themselves so far to the 
south as Kadesh on the Orontes, but hnd founded 
a military einj)ire, which cnahltMi the king of 
Kadesh to summon allies and vassals from Asia 
Minor. 

Tlie llittites, as rcfircscnted on the Egyp. 
monuments, were an ugly race, with yellow 
skins, black hair and eyes, receding fortdieada, 
and })rolrusive upper jaws. The tyj>e is still pre- 
servetl among some of the Caj^padocian peasantry, 
(‘Specially S.W. of Nigdeh in the neifdihourhood 
of tlie ancient 4 yana. They -wore l>oots with 
upturned ends, originally intended for use among 
the snows of the Taurus mountains; but they be¬ 
came so characteristic a national dress that at the 
Kamesseum in Thebes even the llittites of Kadesh, 
on flic warm plains of Syria, are depicted as 
wearing them. Over a tunic they also wore a long 
robe, which was allowed to fall open on one si<le 
in walking, and they seem to have gathered the 
hair at the back of the head into a sort of jngtail. 

A curious class of monuments has been discovered 
of late years in i\sia Minor and northern Syria, on 
which all these characteristics are reproduced. The 
monuments consist of bas-reliefs in a peculiar .style 
of art, and of inscrijdions in an e(iually peculiar 
hieroglyphic system of writing. Both the sculp¬ 
tures and the inscriptions exhibit heads and figures 
with exactly the same foaturc.s, the same pigtails, 
costume, and snow-shoes as those whicli the Egyp. 
artists assigned to the llittites. As we learn from 
the Egyp. records that the Hittitea had a script of 
their own, as, moreover, the luonumeiits referred 
to are found in tiie regdon over wliich the Hittite 
power extended according to the Egyp. and Asayr. 
texts, while there is no other known power to 
which they can be ascribed, the eonciiusion is 
obvious that they must be tlie monuments of the 
fieoplo called HiUites by the Hebrews, Egyptians, 
Assyrians, and Armenians. A reminiscence of 
their empire is probably preserved in a passage of 
Solinus (ch. xli. p. 195, ed. Mommsen). 

Jlittite art was based on that of early Babylonia, 
tliough some of the later monuments of it are 
modelled on the Assyr. art of the Dtli and 8th 
cent. n.c. But, though based on Babylonian art, 
the elements which had been borrowed \vero pro¬ 
foundly modified, and a new and n*.niarkahle style 
of art was tlius developed. The llittites .seem to 
have had a si)ecial faiicj’’ for combining parts of 
ditl'erent animals into strangely composite and 
soinetinies grotesque forms. It was through the 
llittites that the winged lioise made its way into 
Europe, like tlie two-headed eagle, originally 
derived, it would seem, from tlio heraldic symbol 
of the ancient Bab. city of Imgas (Telloh), Uit in 
later days adopted by the Seljukian sultans, and 
borrowed from them by the Crusaders. 

llittito sculptures and inscription.s can be traced 
as far south in Syria as Hainan (Hamath), and as 
far westward in Asia Minor as Lydia. In the 
pass of Kara-bel, near the site of Sardis, are the 
figures of two Hittite warriors, one of them 
R(;comj)anicd by Hittite hieroglyphs, and supposed 
by Herodotus (ii. 106) to he memorials of figyp. 
conquest, while other Hittite liieroglyph.s have 
been found at the side of the so-called ‘ Weeping 
Niob6’ on Mount Sipyliis. From the fact that 
the figures in the pass are those of warriors, and 
that in such of tlic inscriptions as are legible, 
including one discovered by Ranrsay in Phrygia, 
the characters which denote the grammatical 
affixes are always the same, we may infer that I 
the Hittite monuments, both of Syria and of Asia I 


Minor, all belong to one peiqde, and that the more 
di.stant of them imply conquest on the part of a 
great military jiowcr rather than artistic inlluence. 
The influence of Hittite art, which can he traced 
into prehistoric Greece, is of a diflerent character. 

There is a bilingual iii‘<cription, in cuneiform 
and Hittite charactcr.s, on the .silver ‘boss’ of 
TarkondCmos, but it has })roved insutheienb to 
furnish a key to the interpretation of the inscrip¬ 
tions. A brilliant attempt has been made, indeed, 
by Jensen {ZDMG, 1894, pi>. 2.4511*., 42911*.), of which 
Hilprecht speaks very highly {lien. lies, in Bible 
LandSf p. 178, ‘correct in its principal results’; cf. 
Bab. Konped. of Pcnvsyl. i. 13, ‘.Icuscii has forced 
the Hittite spliiiix to surrender her long guai’ded 
.secret’). The [ircsent writer cannot assent to 
Hilprecht’s verdict. All we can gather with 
certainty is tliat the liieroglyphs are partly ideo¬ 
graphic, partly phonetic ; that some of them are 
determinatives; that the lini's read alternately 
from right to loft, and from left to right; and 
that the grammatical relations are m.arked by 
alHxes. Most of the inscriptions are in relief. 'The 
proper names of genuine llittite origin found in 
the Egyp. and Assyr. texts are non-Semitic, and 
a comiuirison of them goes to show that the noin. 
.sing, of the noun was cliaractcrizcd by tlie sullix 
As the llittites ruled over an Aramaic po[Milation 
in N. Syria, we naturally find Aranuean by the side 
of Hittite names. Tiie Hittite hieroglyphs were 
of native origin, and niny liave been selected from 
an older pictorial system of writing, oiicc used in 
Asia Minor, of which certain characters on two 
seals discovered at Yu/gh.'‘it, on the one side, and 
the Cretan pictographs recently brought to light 
by Evans, on the other side, may l>o furtlier relics. 

I’lie primitive home of the Hittite race was 
probably Cappadocia. Here, at any rate, in the 
ruins of Boghaz Keui and Eyuk, to the east of the 
Halys, are the remains of two of their mo.st im¬ 
portant cities. Boghaz Keui seems to have been 
a centre of religious uorsliip, and the figures of 
numerous deities are carvinl in relief upon it.s locks. 
The mural crown worn by some of tlie godtlcsses 
passed wc.stward into Greek art. Ramsay {Cities 
and Bishopries of Phrygia, I. pp. xiii-xv, 1895) 
has pointed out that tlie ancient high-roads whicli 
intersected Asia Minor and led to northern Syria 
met at Bogliaz Keui, indicating that here was 
the centre of an empire which once extended from 
Kadesh on the Orontes to the shores of the zl^'gean. 

'fho relation between the llittites of N. JSyiia 
and the llittites of Genesis and Ezekiel who lived 
in S. Palestine is uneort.ain. We may infer, how¬ 
ever, from the identity of name, that in the view 
of the biblical writers the two populations were 
connected in race. This is supported by the fact 
that, according to the Egyp. monuments, the 
Hitlites and Amorites were interlocked in the 
north, just as they were, according to the OT, iu 
the south. It is further verified by the exjircssion, 
‘the land of the llittites, the Greater,* used by 
Tliotlimes ill., which implies that there was 
another lesser Hittite-land, as well as by a bas- 
relief at Karnak in wliich the people of Ashkelon 
are represented witli characteristically Hittite 
features. This .shows tliat a fra^^ment of the 
Hittite race mu.sfc have been .settled in the south of 
Palestine (but see Gray, Expos. May, 1898, p. 340f.). 

Litbratcrk.—S avee, The Monuments o/ the HiUites in 
TSBA. 1881, The ilittites, 1888, The Jiaces of the OT, 1801; W. 
Wright, The Empire of the UiltitfS, 1884; Perrot and Chipiez, 
Ilisioire de VArt dans VAntimUtA, vol. iv. (1887); L. de Lant- 
aheerc, De la Race et de la Langue des Hittites, 1892; Del., 
Parodies, 269 ff.; Schroder, KAT^ 107 fl.; Meyer, Oesch. L 
213f., ZAWT i. 125ff.; Stado, Gesch. I. 143; Biiddo, Drgesch. 
340S.; Jensen, Hittit. u. Armen., 1898; Oonder, llittites, 1898. 

A. H. Sayck. 
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'^nn ; EmrcO.—Tlie name of one of tlie petty tribes 
iiihabiting Canaan, who were dispossessed by the 
Israelites. 'J'o judge from the passages which 
localize them most definitely, their homo was in 
Central ]\alestine ; in Jos 9"^ (JE) and (D=^) tlie 
inhabitants of Gibeon, about 6 miles N.N.W. of 
Jerusalem, and (it seems to bo implied in of 
certain neighbouring cities, are called llivitea; in 
On 34“ (P; or [Corn.] E) the term is ajiplied to 
Ilamor, father of Shcchem(who is here represented 
as an individual),* likewise a city in Central Pales¬ 
tine (Gn 33‘®, Jg 9 etc.), 30 miles'N. of Jerusalem ; 
2 S 24’ is ambiguous ; but the statement that Joab 
p.as.sed from Zidori, tlirough ‘all the cities of the 
llivitcs’ to lieerslieha, in the S. of Judali, is evi¬ 
dently quite consistent with the same locality. 
J’lio expression, ‘all the cities of the llivites,’in 
this passage is, liowever, peculiar, and would seem 
to point to a somewhat considerable ^roup of 
cities, still inhabited by Ifivites, andpom^/y even 
further to the N. than Shechem. But if such 
existed, we do not know more about them ; and it 
is remarkable that in the accounts in Jos 16^® 
14-18^ I districts which the Israelites 

failed to conquer, there is no mention of Hivites. 
The otiier notices of the Hivites are (1) in the 
rlietoiical li.'^tsof nations ex])elhMl by the Israelites 
(d K, L), I)-), Ex 3'^- i;P ‘23-^- 332 34”, Ht 20‘’, 

Jos 31'* 9> 1 P 12'^ ‘24”, Jg 3'*, 1 K 9“^' (=2 Cii 8’), from 
whii;li notldng definite can be inferred respecting 
tlie place ot tludr abode (unless their being men¬ 
tioned usually before the Jebusites [of Jerusalem] 
may be taken as an indication that they were 
pictured jis having lived near them) ; and (2) in 
(in 10” (--1 Ch H'^^), wlicre, in accordance with the 
custom of Hebrew genealogists of representing the 
peoples inhabiting a country as the ‘sons’of its 
eponymous ancestor, they are included among 
other tribes ‘begotten’ by Canaan.t 

We do not possess the necessary data for deter¬ 
mining with any conlidence the character or racial 
aflinities of the Hivites (see speculations in Ewald, 
I/Lsf. i. 237 ; Sayce, Jiaccs of the 0'i\ ll9f.). They 
were the actors in the ruse by which the Gibeon- 
ites secured themselves against the Israelite in¬ 
vaders ; and if the isolated notice in Gn 34- is to 
be depended upon, the people of Shechem, who 
take part against the Israelites in the graphic 
narrative of Jg 9, may have been Hivite (though 
they are not so termed in the narrative itself). 
Shechem ami (Jibeon are elsewhere (Gn 48“- E ; 
2 S 21-) spoken of as ‘ Amorite ’; but, in view of the 
manner in which the term ‘Amorite’ is employed 
(above, vol. i. p. 84 ; Driver, pp. 10-12), it is 

doubtful whether this fact authorizes the definite 
conclusion that the Hivites were racially ‘Amorite.’ 

In Gn 36^ ‘ Zibcon the JTiuifc’ is almost certainly 
an error for ‘Zibcon the //ori7e’(sce vv.^*-*): in 
Jos IP read with LXX, and in agreement with the 
known home of the Ilittites in tlie N., ‘ the Jfittite 
under Hermon’ in v.^ with ‘the Hivite' for ‘the 
Hittitn' in v.*; and similarly in Jg 3® ‘ the Ilittites 
(for ‘ the Hivites') that dwelt in Mount Lebanon.’ 
It has been conjectured that 30 is connected with 
Arab, hitm', ‘a circle of tents ’(cf. Havvoth-Jair), 
and means properly ‘tent-dweller,’ ‘ villager * (Ges. 
‘paganus’); but it is extremely uncertain if this 
is really the ca.se (cf. Moore on Jg 3®). 

S. 11. Driver. 

HIZKI ('pm, pos.sibly shortened from m;pm, ‘J" 
strengthened’).—A llonjamite, 1 Ch 8”, AV 
Hezeki. See Genealogy. 

* In ‘the children of Hamor, the father of Shechem,’ 
Shechom is clearly the place (father=founder, as 1 Ch W 
etc.); cf. Jg ‘ the men of llainor, the father of Shechem.’ 

t ‘ Illvite ’ is read also by LXX, followed by Lagarde, Cheyne, 
Orclli, Duhm, and others, in Is 17& (‘ like the deserted places of 
the Hivite* and the Amorites, which they deserted before the 
children of Israel ’). 


HIZKIAH (AV Hczckiali).—A son of Ncaiiah, a 
descendant of David, 1 Ch 3-‘*. 

HO. —The oft-occurring interjection 'Vn, which is 
more sympathetic—has more of (jrnce in it—than 
»'i« Woe I, is tr'^ ‘ Ho ! ’ in Is 55^ and Zee 2*‘ ; to 

which IIV adds Is 29k Ho ! does little more than 
arrest attention, unless its occurrence in Is 55* lias 
given it something of an evangelical tone. Sliaks. 
uses it very often, expressing by its means (1) 
mockery or rebuke, (2) exultation, (3) pain, and 
(4) simply calling attention. See An, Ha. 

HOBAB (35n ‘ beloved,’ Ges. ; ‘ .serpent,’ Wellh.). 
—The name occurs twice (Nu 10’*’, Jg 4”. In Jg P® 
B inserts 'lo66p [so Jos. Ant. v. ii. 3]; A, Twd/^). 
It is uncertain wliether he was (1) the fatlicr-in- 
law (AV, L'Vm) or (2) brother-in-law (UV) of 
Moses. 

The contlicting views may be tabulated thus -- 
(1) Itfuel (2) Reiicl (Jethro) 

Ilobab (.Jethro) 

I 

Zipponih - ^Alosea. 

Nu 10’** is ambiguous, as ‘ father-in-law ’ may 
refer citlier to Hobab or lieuel. In support of (1) 
it may he stated that (a) jnn i.s always rendered 
father-in-law except in KV text of Jg H*’ 4”. 
(tj) Mohamim'dan tradition, almost witliout excep¬ 
tion (Lane’s p. 47 n.), identifies 81ioail> or 

Sho'eib [a corruption (?) of Hobab], a j)roj)het sent 
to the Midianites {Koraiiy Snr. 7. ll. 20. 20) with 
Moses’ fatlier-in-law Jethro, (c) The narrative in 
Ex 2 .seems to preclude the idea that the prie.st 
of Midian had sons. (Jn the other liand, (a) |nn 
possibly means any relation on the wife’s side, 
and {()) lleiiel (Hobah’s father) and Jethro .seem to 
be identified (K.x 2*^3’, so Jos. A})t. v. ii. 3). How¬ 
ever, Kwald (/// ii. ]►. 25 n."^) conjee! ures that in 
Ex 2”* we should read ‘Jethro the son of Keuel ’ 
(LXX ins. 'lodop in and A .substiintes ’lo66p 

for Beiiel in v.*^). ‘ Hobab was the man’s real })er- 

.sonal name, and JetJiro, wliieh .signifies prefeHy 
his title.’ (f) In Ex 18’^ (E) Jethro, unoppo.sed by 
Moses, ‘ went bis way into his own land ’; whereas 
in Nu (JE) it is implied tliat Hobab yielded 
to Mo.ses’ importunity, and remained witli Israel. 
A i)arallel dilliculty occurs in Nu 24’-’® (JE) com¬ 
pared witli Nu 31^ (!’). In each case we must 
remember tliat we have not all the facts before us : 
we are dealing, not witli one consecutive n;i,rrative, 
but with a eomjiilation of fragments. A dilliculty, 
whicli equally all’cets both views, is the fact that 
Hobab is called a Kenite (Jg P** 4”), wliereas 
Exodus speaks of Moses’fatlicr-in-Iaw as a Midian- 
ite. See, further, Dillm.-Ryssel, E.c-L\\ 1S07, 25 If. 

Wlioever Hobab was, he was tlie human agent 
by whom God led His jicople tlnough the M’ilder- 
ness. 4’his service to Israel was long kept in 
grateful remembrance (1 S 15'*). 

N. J. D. White. 

HOB AH (n^'in).—The place to w'hich, acc. to Gn 
14*®, Abraham pursued tlie defeated army of 
Chedorlaomcr. It is de.scrihed as ‘on the left 
hand (Vxsi;'^, i.c. ‘to the north’) of Damascus.’ 
It is identified by Wctzstcin (see Del. Genesis,* 
p. oGllf.) with the modern floba, 20 liours N. of 
Damascus. This certainly appears to be ‘etwas 
Aveit,’ as Siegfried-Stade remark; but the identifica¬ 
tion is acccjited by Dillmann as more probable than 
one with a J^oba mentioned by von lioilo about a 
mile N. of Damascus. J. A. Selrie. 

HOBAIAH.— See Habaiah. 

HOD (I'm ‘majesty’).—An Asherite, 1 Ch 7*^. 
See Genealogy. 


lobab Zipporah^MoHCB. 
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HODAVIAH 


HOLINESS 


HODAYIAH (n ;n‘in or ; Kittel prefers to 

vocalize n;n'in, cf. LXX A 'Udovla). —1. A Manassite 
clan, I Cli 6^. 2. The name of a Benjamite 

family, 1 Ch 9’. 3. A Levitical family name, Ezr 

•2^, called in Neh 7“^ Hodcvah (which see). 4. A 
descendant of David, 1 Ch 3^4 ; AV, following 

Kethihh llodaiah). 

HODESH ‘new moon’).—One of the wives 
of Shaharaim, a Benjamite, 1 Ch 8^. See GENE¬ 
ALOGY. 

HODEYAH [Kethihh nnvn, Kert^, followed by 
RVm, nn'in Hodeiah).—A Levitical family name, 
Neh 7'*®, called in Kzr 2^*^ Hodaviah (which see). 

HODIAH (•"’n’’'’ “majesty” is J'^’).—1. A 
man of Judah, 1 Ch 4*®. AV wrongly takes it 
as a woman’s name (see Cknkat-OGY, iV. 55). 2. 

A I.evitc, Neh 8’ 9" 10^*^. 3. Another Levitc, Neh 

4. One of those who sealed the covenant, 
Neh 10^^ 

HOGLAH (n^jn ‘partridge’). — Daughter of 
Zelophchad, Nu ‘2(y‘^ 27^ .fos 17® P. 

HOHAM (cn’in), king of Hebron, formed an alliance 
with other four kings against Ciheon, but was 
defeated by Josluia at Beth-horon, and put to 
death along with his allies at Makkedah (Jos 10®'^*). 
According to Hommel [AJJT 223 n.), Iloham is 
identical with the Miruean name JJanhum (begin¬ 
ning with the guttural aspirate); but this combina¬ 
tion is extremely precarious. 

HOISE.—This is the older and more correct 
fonn of hoisty to which the t has probably been 
added from its presence in the past ptep. It 
occurs Ac 27^^ ‘ they . . . hoised u[) the mainsail 
to the wind.’ Cf. Hall, WorJeSy ii. 37, * Who can 
pitty the .shipwracke of those marriners, which 
Mill needcs put forth, and hoise sailes in a tem¬ 
pest?’ IIV gives ‘hoisting up the foresail,’ and 
introduces ‘hoist’ also in 27“ for the simple vb. 
(al'pw) of which the compound [iiralpia) is here used. 
Both ‘hoist’ and ‘hoised’ are found as par¬ 
ticiples. Thus Hall, Works, ii. 40, ‘ Mee thintes, 
I see Christ hoysed upon the highest battlements 
of the iVmplo ’; and Shaks. Hamlet, ill. iv. 27— 
‘ Hoist Mith his own petard.’ J. IIastinos. 

HOLD.—As a subst. ‘ hold ’ occurs frequently in 
AV for a protected place, mod. ‘stronghold,’ for 
M-hicli the Heb. is «mnerally n-jWp or In Jg 

g4«. 45t ^vord so tr^is M'hieh occurs elsewhere 
only in 1 S 13®, and of which the meaninfi: is .so 
doubtful that Moore declines to give it any 
rendering. Some commentators reckon it a secret 
chamber. UV retains ‘ holds’ in Jg and gives that 
tr“ in 1 S, with ‘holes’ in marg. See Moore on 
Jg 9^®. J’he ‘hold’ of Ac 4® is a general M'ord, 
lit. ‘ keeping ’ (rrmT^erts). ’I'he same word with the 
adj. 5t7|u6(jios is tr ' in 5'® ‘ public prison.’ KV gives 
‘ M'ard ’ and ‘ public y ard.’ In Rev 18® is found 
another general Mord {fpv\aKh), also originally an 
abstract term, ‘guarding,’ then a ‘guard-room.’ 
It occurs twice in this verse, being rendered in AV 
first ‘ hold ’ and then ‘ cage’ (RV ‘ hold ’). Perhaps 
‘ dungeon ’ would be the best M ord here. For the 
Eng. word it Mill be enough to quote Bunyan, 
Hoh/ War, p. 18, ‘ Wherefore into the castle he 
goes : it M’as that which Shaddai built in Mansoul 
for his oM'n delight and pleasure; this now was 
become a Den and Hold for the Giant Diabolus.’ 

The verb ‘ to hold ’ is used in some obsolete or 
archaic senses: 1. To reckon, account, in ‘hold 
guiltless’ E.\ ‘2()^ Dt 5^^ 1 K 2*, or ‘not guilty’ 
Zee 11®: 'hold innocent’ Job 9®®; and ‘hold con¬ 


tented ’ Sir 29®. 2. To grip. Job 41®® ‘ The sword of 

him that layeth at him [leviathan] cannot hold’ 
(RV ‘ avail ’; Davidson, ‘ The sword does not hold 
or bite, but glances olF his adamantine armour ’); or 
restrain, keep under restraint, Lk 24^® ‘ But their 
eyes were liolden that they should not know him ’ 
[cKpaTovvTo ); Ro 7® ‘ But now we are delivered from 
the law, that being dead M'herein mo Mere held’ * 
(Karcixipeda, RV ‘ M'e were holden ’); or retain, 
keep hold of. Job 23'^ ‘ My foot hath held his steps’ 
(RV ‘ helfl fast to his steps ’); Col 2^® ‘ And not 
holding the HeJid ’ [Kpartov, RV ‘ holding fast ’) ; or 
arrest (lig.) Ca 7® ‘ The king is held in the galleries’ 
(RV ‘held captive’). Cf. Mk 3®^ Tind. ‘They 
w ent out to houle him. For tliey thought he had 
bene beside himselfo’ (KpaTijaai, Cran. ‘to laye 
handes upon him,’ AV ‘ to lay hold on him ’). 3. 

To supjmrt, maintain, Ps 139*® ‘thy right hand 
shall hold me’; 1 Mac 6®® ‘Whereupon they also 
made engines against their engines, and held 
them battle a long season ’ [tTro\tp,y]<^av hpepAs 
jroXXdy, RV ‘ fought for many days ’). Cf. Defoe, 
Crusoe, p. 366, ‘ The battle, they said, held tM-^o 
Hours, before they could guess Avliich Party would 
be beaten.’ 4, Some phrases deserve attention : 
(1) Hold forth, Ph 2*® ‘Holding forth the wonl of 
life’ (67r^xo*''^^s» ‘ holdinge fast,’ Gen. [1557] 

‘putting forth,’ Lightfoot ‘holding out’). (2) 
Hold in, Jer 6*' ‘ I am w^eary with holding in.’ 
(3) Hold of, Wis 2®^ ‘ Nevertheless through envy 
of the devil came death into the world: and they 
that do hold of his side do fmd it’ [ol tt/s iKelvov 
fxepldos 6 pt(s, RV ‘ they that are of his portion ’). 
Cf. Tindale, Pent., Prologue to Numbers, ‘ He will 
hold of them and be sworno unto them to be their 
servaunte.’ (4) Hold to. Sir 30*® ‘Chastise thy 
son and hold him to labour ’ {ipyaaai h avrtp, R V 
‘ take pains with him’); Mt 6®“* ( = Lk 16*®) ‘ either 
he Mull hate the one, and love the other ; or else he 
M'ill hold to the one, and despise the other’ [dvOe^- 
erai). Cf. Dt 17*® ’Find. ‘ But in ani Avyse let him 
not holde to many horsses, that he bringe not the 
people agayne to Egipte Ihorow the multitude of 
horsses ’ (quoted also by Latimer, Sermons, Arber’s 
ed. p. 25). (5) Hold up = support, Ps 119**’* ‘ Hold 

thou me up, and I shall be saie’; 17® ‘ Hold up my 
goings in tliy paths, that my footsteps slip not^ ("icn 
HV ‘ My steps have held fast to thy 
paths’; Wellhauscn - Furness, ‘My steps — they 
liave followed close in thy footprints’); and the 
phrase ‘ hold up my face to,’ 2 S 2®® ‘ Wherefore 
should I smite thee to the ground ? how then 
should I hold up my face to Joab thy brother ? ’ 
(6) Hold with, Dn lO®* ‘ And there is none that 
holdeth with me in these things but Michael your 
prince’; 1 Mac 3® ‘And all his brethren helped 
him, and so did all they that held with his father’ 
(RV ‘ that clave unto ’); Ac 14^ ‘ But the multitude 
of the city was divided : and part held with the 
Jew's, and part with the apostles.’ So Hos 11*® Cov. 

‘ But Ephraim goeth aboute me with lies, and 
the house of Israel dysscmbleth. Only Juda 
holdeth him with God, and with the true holy 
thinges.’ J. Hastings. 

HOLINESS.— In the Old Testament.— The 
notion of holiness is expressed in Heb., as in the 
Semitic languages generally, by the two roots 
and Din. Of these the latter was most widely 
diffused amongst the Semitic peoples, but in Heb. 
usage it was restricted to certain extreme kinds of 
consecration, usually involving the total destruc¬ 
tion of the devoted thing (see CURSE). The dis¬ 
tinctively OT developments of the idea are 
connected with it>ip, which is the root commonly 
employed by the Northern Semites; and in this 

* Cf. Lk 43® Rhem. * And Simons wives mother wm holden 
with a great fever.’ 
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article the various applications of this root will 
alone be considered. * 

The original idea conveyed by the words is 
altogether uncertain, neither etymology nor the 
analogy of the cognate dialects having as yet 
thrown much light on the subject.t The truth is, 
that the words are nowhere found save in a religious 
sense, and the attempt to ascertain the physical 
conception on which this use is based is generally 
abanfloned by modern scholars as hopeless. There is, 
however, a certain probability that the primary idea 
is that of ^separation’ or ‘cutting off.’J Although 
this view is not capable of demonstration, it may 
be adopted provisionally as one that fits in remark¬ 
ably well with OT usage. Thus the technical 
antithesis to is %, a word which means simply 
‘open to common use,’ ‘profane’ (see IS 21®, 
Ezk 22^® etc.). At all events, it is correct to say 
that a holy object is one ‘ separated * from common 
use and contact by supernatural sanctions ; and if 
we start from this negative definition of what the 
OT means by holiness, we shall probably not be far 
from the fundamental meaning of the root. It 
only needs to be remarked that in hardly any case 
does the ‘ separation ’ denoted by amount to 
absolute removal from human use or contact (as is 
the case with cm). All that is usually involved is 
that the use of the ‘ holy ’ is rcstriried by cere¬ 
monial rules, or confined to privileged persons or 
to particular times—a principle of wliich abundant 
illustration will be found in what follows. The 
holiness of places, things, seasons, even of persons, 
is thus safeguarded by a set of recognized religious 
usages, which sometimes, as in the Levitical 
ritual of OT, attain a high degree of complexity. 

It is obvious from wdiat has been said, that 
holiness, as a religious term, did not originate 
witliin the sphere of the revealed religion of Israel. 
It is one of those primitive concepts which have 
been taken up and purified by revelation, but 
which may retain some traces of their origin in a 
lower stage of belief. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, if some survivals of ancient Semitic heathen¬ 
ism should appear amongst OT applications of 
the idea of liofiness. One such survival is probably 
to be found in the conception of holiness as a 
quality transmissible by contact, and constituting 
in certain circumstances a danger to be scrupulously 
avoided (see Ezk 44^® 46“®, Ex 29®^ 30’^®, Lv 6'^’^ etc.; 
cf. Hag 2'^**)'§ Another peculiar case is that of the 
vineyard (or field) sown with different kinds of 
seed, which is said thereby to ‘ become holy ’ 

* The two primary words in which the root aj^prars are the 
abstract noun ;ynp (holiness) and the adj, (holy); the 
verbal forma in use appear to be all denominatives derived 
from those. The simple form of the verb (t^^p) occurs only 
10 times, always with the sense of ‘ boeome holy,' or ‘contract 
holiness ’; Ex a7 302», Lv 20, Nu 172- 3, Dt 220, 1 8 2l0, 
Hftg 2^2 (in Is 65®, and possibly 1 8 21®, the text is wrongly 
pointed). The secondary sense is, of course, still more obvious 
in the two causatives (B^'np and tsinpn) and the two reflexives 
(»'np) and ^"iphn). The other derivatives ore (sanctuary), 
dip [f. and the proper names E^’p and dip. 

t Dillmann (d^r Theol. p. 254) refers to the Assyr. kudduhi 
(said to be a synonym for * bright'), and is disix)8cd to’connect 
the root, as others have done before him, with E'lfl (new). 
l)elit/.8ch, on the other hand (PRE^, art. * Heiligkeit Gottes’), 
reasoning from the Sumerian equivalent of kadiitu (sacred 
prostitute), found a confirmation of the old theological defini¬ 
tion of holiness as freedom from defect (omnia laoia expera). 
But these are highly speculative constructions, which command 
no confidence, and, moreover, give no assurance that they reach 
the original sense of the word. 

t See Baudissln, pp. 19 40; Ndldeke, LCBl, 1879, col. 361 f. 

§ An Arabian parallel to the communication of holiness by 
clothing is rfven by W. R. Smith in Rel. Sem.^ p. 461. *At 
Mecca, in the times of heathenism, the sacred circuit of the 
Oaaba was mode by the Bedouins, either naked, or in clothes 
borrowed from one of the Homa^ or religious community of the 
sacred city. ... It appears that sometimes a man did make the 
circuit in his own clothes, but in that case he could neither 
wear them again nor sell them, hut had to leave them at the 
gate of the sanctuary/ 


(Dt 22^; cf. Lv 19^®). Again, in the pagan rites 
described in Is 65®, the bystanders are warned not 
to come near lest they should bo ‘ .sanctified ’ (tlie 
verb to be pointed as Piel). These phenomena, 
which api^ear to our minds to introduce an irrational 
element into the idea of holiness, irresistibly sug- 
gest an alfinity with a custom universal amollg^t 
primitive peoples, according to which man’s free 
use of natural objects, etc., was restrained by fear 
of supernatural penalties. This institution has 
come to be denoted by the name taboo^ and the 
instances just cited .seem to indicate a close analogy 
between taboo and the primitive associations of 
the word ‘holiness’ in Semitic religion. This 
would account for the remarkable points of con¬ 
tact between the laws of holiness and those of 
unclcanness; the two notions being in their origin 
practically identical. The first groat step towards 
the smritualizing of the idea of holiness was taken 
by OT religion when it established a distinction 
between things whose use is prohibited because 
they are appropriated to J", and things that may 
not be toucnecl because they are hateful to Him. 
The latter belong to the category of the Unclean 
(see the art.), while the term ‘holy’ is, as a rule, 
reserved for the former.* 

In considering OT uses of the terms for holiness, 
it will be convenient to arrange them in the 
following order: I. Holiness of places, things, 
and SCO,sons; II. Holiness of God and angels ; 
III. Holiness of man. 

I. Holiness of Places, Things, and Sea.son.s. 
—The material objects classed as lioly are far too 
numerous to be separately mentioned here. The 
general principle of OT religion undoubtedly is 
that things are holy in virtue of their connexion 
with the worship of J". The sanctuary itself in all 
its parts, the utensils em]>loyed in the ritual, the 
clothing of tho attendants, the sacrilices and 
everything dedicated to J", are sacred in various 
degrees through having been brought within tho 
sphere of J"’8 worship, and so ‘ separated ’ from 
tlieir natural and common relations. It is true 
that the cases mentioned above (Dt 22®, Ex 29®“^, 
Lv 6^etc.) can only Avith some ditliculty be brought 
completely under this princi))le. An attempt is 
made to sustain the rule by the theory tliat such 
things or persons were forfeited for the use of tho 
priests or the service of the sanctuary, as was the 
case with the censers of Korah’s company, which 
having become holy through being presented to 
God were unlit for use, and w'ere directed to be 
made into plates for the altar (Nu ifise-io [pjeb. 17^'®]). 
This is possible, although there is no clear evidence 
of it, and, in the case of the field (Dt 22®), a more 
likely supposition would be that the crop Avas 
simply not to be used. Even if it was confiscated, 
that Avas only a consequence of tlie holiness it had 
already/ contracted for a different reason; and it 
is probable that in such cases Ave have a survival 
of a conception of holiness in which a relation to J'' 
Avas not the exclusive regulating principle. But, 
Avith these unimportant exceptions, the rule bolds 
good that holiness is an attribute of tho things 
pertaining to tho Avorship of J", and is acquired by 
them through nearness to Him Avho is the source 
of all holiness. Holiness, in short, expres.scs a 
relation^ Avhich consists negatively in separation 
from common use, and positively in dedication to 
the service of J". 

An important corollary from this principle is 
that there is no such thing as natural or inherent 
holiness in any class of created objects (Baud. p. 45). 

* On the analogies between taboo and the Hcb. laws ot 
uncleanness and holiness, see J. O. Frazer, Encyc. Brit.^ art. 
‘Taboo’; and W. R. Smith, Rel. S'em.2 pp. 151 ff., 446-4.54. A 
good account of Taboo will be found in Jevons’ Introd. to tha 
aiatory of Rel. chs. vl.-viil. 
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Thin^^^s are clean or unclean accordin*? to tlieir 
natural condition,* and all that man can do is to 
reco;^nize the fact and regulate his attitude to 
them accordingly, lint tniiigs become holy hy 
being dedicated to J", and for nearly every kind 
of holy object the law i)rescribefl Rpecific cere¬ 
monies of consecration. Naturally, only things 
inherently clean could be so de<licated ; hence, to 
some extent, holirn'ss and cleanness are practically 
identical, and in OT the terms are liable to bo 
interchanged. Nevertheless, theide.asare rjolically 
distinct, the category of cleanness is much more 
compreheriHive than that of holiness, and nothing 
b\it confusion of tlion^ht can result from over¬ 
looking the distinction.T 

Of all material emhodiinents of the idea of 
holiness, the most instructive and the most funda¬ 
mental is the ‘holy T)lace’ or sanctuary.:!: With¬ 
out a parti(Milar ntace set apart for religious 
jnirposcs, there could be no such thing as sacred 
objects or times or even persons in the OT sense 
(W. K. Smitli, Uel. Scm.^ p. 141). A holy place is 
in the first instance a space marked off, ‘ separated,’ 
from common ground (see 42“^), and only to be 
entered by those who comi)ly with the conditions 
of sanctity prescribed by usage or law. These 
conditions may in some cases be very simple (Ex 3®, 
.loH rd®), in others, as in the central sanctuary of 
Israel, they are extremely complicated ; but they 
always exist, and compliance with them consti¬ 
tutes the holiness of the persons concerned. What 
in Israel makes the holiness of a place is the 
j>resence of J", whose nature as the Iloly One is 
expressed in the rules which regulate admission to 
His dwelling-place. Every spot where J" appears 
to men is holy ground (Ex 3®, ,Tos 5^®); even the 
temporary camp in time of war is consecrated by 
the ]»resence of the God of the armies of Israel 
(Ut 23‘®). The sanctuaries frequented by Israelites 
in pre-exilic times were the stated places where at 
set seasons the worshippers ap])carcd before J", 
and probably wore all regarded as having been 
(‘onsecrated Ijy a Theojdiany, in accordance with 
Ex 20“h When tlie sacredness of these places was 
abolished by the law of the one sanctuary, the 
temple of .lerusalem became the sole earthly 
dwelling-place of J" (Ezk 43’, I’s 132’h Zee etc.), 
and the centre from which the whole life of the 
people was sanctilied. The symbolism of the 
second temple in particular, with its graduated 
.series of sacred snaces culminating in the inmost 
slirine or most holy place, its difl’erent classes of 
ministers, and its minutely regulated ceremonial, 
w as so designe<l as to form an impressive exhibition 
to the Israelites of the ruling idea of holiness. The 
quality of holiness ]iertainR also to Mount Zion and 
Jerusalem (Is IH 27'®, Zepli 3*^ etc. ; la 48® 62^, Dn 
9®^ etc.), and in a less clcgree to the whole land 
(Zee 2'® etc.). There is but one passage dating from 
1 adore the Exile (Ex 15^®) in which holiness is 
ilirectly pre<licated of the laml of Canaan ; but the 
idea is implied in Hos 9®* * and elsewhere, and must 
be Jincient. 

Holy &'ca.so7is, in like manner, are portions of 
time set ajmrt from ordinary employments and 
drdieated to J" by acts of worship (Neh 8®’^' 10®^). 
'riic child of such seasons was the Sabbath (Gn 2®, 
Ex 20^- Is 58'® etc.). The relation to the cultus 

• i.t>. from the standpoint of the law and the religion generally. 
There is much to be said for the view that originally unclean¬ 
ness itself denotfd a relation, viz. a relation to false aeitiea. 

t The Ktititliesisof rip, as has been said, is Vn ; the opposite 
of linp (ck-aii) ii (unclean). See Baud. p. 22 fT. 

J The proper drsignaiion of a sanctuary is ripp (used even of 
the sacred ]>laces of the heathen Is IC'2 Kzk 28 ^ 8 ); i,ut in 
the 1.AW the central sanctuary (tabernacle) is more frequently 
described simply as ri):, sometimes also as B’''np Dipp = ‘ holy 
place' (but only in such expressions os ‘eat (wash) in a holy 
place ’). rip is also used of the temple in Ezk, Ps, Dn, Ch. 


i.s Ic.ss apparent in the case of the year of Jubilee 
(Lv 25'*-), but the separation from common time ia 
equally obvious. 

Amongst the various objects belonging to the 
temple ritual the term holy is applied to the 
sacrifices (Ex 28®® etc.), the shewhread (1 S 21®), 
the inceme (Ex 30®®- ®’), the anointing oil (which 
the people were expre.s.sly forbidden to compound 
for common use, Ex 30“-®® etc.), i\\Q priestly 
clothing (Ezk 42'^ Ex 28-- etc.), etc. etc. (Eor a 
complete enumeration, see Baud. p. 44 f.). 

II. Holiness of God (and Angels). —From a 
very early time the word ‘holiness’ appears to 
have been used by the Nortbevn Semites to ex¬ 
press the general idea of Godhead. In this vague 
.sense it occurs in the IMicenician inscription of 
Eshmunazar in the title ‘ holy gods,’ and the same 
])hrase is found in the mouth of heathen speakers 
m Dn 4®- 5". In that expression ‘ holy ’ is not 

intended to convey any information as to the 
character of the gods ; it is a mere ‘ otiose epithet, 
“the holy gods” meaning uotliing more than 
“ the gods.” ’ * It w'ill he found that no .sense less 
comiirehcnsive than this sulliccs to explain the 
Hebrew' usage of the term. Tliere are, no doubt, 
pa.ssages wdiere one special atliibiite is more im¬ 
mediately suggested to the mind by the context, 
hut there are others where it is clear that no 
}»articular divine quality is meant to he predicated, 
and indeed there is no single attribute which will 
cover all the applications of the word ‘ holiness’ to 
God. The plural D's^iip (a so-called pi. of majesty 
formed after the analogy of D'nS.x) is used of J" 
almost as a proper name in Er 9'® 30® (?Hos 12'), 
and similarly the sing, in Is 40*®, Job O'", Hah 3®. 
A predicate wliich is thus canable of being ele¬ 
vated to a proper name may ne i)resiimed to bo 
that W’hich includi's all specilic attributes, viz. 
divinity. Again, wdien J" is said to sw-ear by His 
holiness (Am 4-, Ps 89®®, of. 00® 108’), it might be 
.supposed that the expression siguilies to sw'ear by 
that special attribute which is to be exercised in 
the act promised, just as when He swears by Ills 
strength (Is 62®). But the more natural interpre¬ 
tation is, that to swear by His holiness is to sw'ear 
by His divinity, or, as it is elsewhere expressed, by 
liiinself (Am 6®, Gn 22'® etc.). It is probably in 
the same vague sense that the adi. is used of the 
divine arm (Is 52'", Ps 98'), or the divine word 
(Jer ‘23®, Ps 105'-). So also in the numerous 
I»assages where holiness is predicated of the name 
of God (Am 2’, Ezk 20®®, Lv ‘20® etc.), the mime of 
J" being the ex])ression of His w’hole being as 
revealed in Israel. Nor is the case different in 
such expressions as ‘there is none holy as J"’ 
(1 S 2-). The meaning there is not that among 
divine beings J" alone pi)sses.ses the specific attri¬ 
bute of holiness, hut that He alone is w'orthy to be 
regarded as truly divine; in other w'ords, what is 
asserted is not anything about His character, but 
siundy His sunreme Godhead.f 

It IS plausible, tliough po.ssibly misloadirig, to 
connect this most general sense of holiue.ss with 
the assumed root-idea of the word, and to say that 
the aspect of divinity denoted by holiness is the 

• Davidson, Ezekiel tOamb. Bible), p. xxxlx. 

t The facts adducoa In this paragfi-aph are adverse to the 
view held by some writers, that nolineHS, even when predicated 
of J", i'^ a merely relative idea, denoting llis fidelity to Ilis 
covenant with Israel. There arc, no doubt, passages which, 
taken by themselves, might seem to countenance that explana¬ 
tion. But when we take account of all the uses of the word, 
and especially of the fact that it was a common epithet of 
heathen deities, it is abundantb' clear that holiness is an essen¬ 
tial attribute of J", apart altogether from Ills special relation to 
Israel. All the applications of the term can bo explained in 
harmony with this position. Thu.s, to take a salient instance, 
the phrase ' Holy One of Israel ’ (see bclow') need not be para- 

f )hrased: * the God who is Holy in virtue of His relation to 
srael.' It may equally mean, and in point of fact does mean, 
'the (essentially) Holy Being, who is God of Israel.' 
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* separation * of God from the world, or His trans¬ 
cendence. There is no doubt that the term does 
express the sense of an awful contrast between 
the divine and the human (Uos IP), although 
hardly, perhaps, between God and the universe. 
The opposition which is implied in its application 
to J" is rather to the presumption and pride of 
man on the one hand, and the pretended deity of 
false gods on the other, than to the whole of 
created existence.* Hut whether this idea lies in 
the word itself, or whether it was reached through 
the impression caused by the multitude of inviol¬ 
able things belonging to the sphere of deity, is a 
point which cannot be certainly determined. It 
nas to be remembered that, in early times at 
least, the holiness of the gods had no definite 
meaning apart from the holiness of their physical 
surroundings.t An illustration of this mode of 
thinking is furnished by the exclamation of the 
men of Heth-shemesh after they had looked into 
the ark : ‘ Who is able to stand before J" this holy 
God?* (IS 6^). There it is evident that the 
holiness of J" and the holiness of the ark are 
practically identical, J"’h holiness being the quality 
manifested in His vindication of the inviolability 
of the sacred symbol. And so it must have been 
to a large extent in ancient religion : the divine 
holiness w'as not so much an object of intellectual 
contemplation as a fact borne in upon the mind by 
the constant presence of things and persons that 
might not be touched, places that might not be 
entered, and times in which ordinary employments 
were suspended, because of their appropriation to 
the service or worship of God. 

The question as to the contents of the idea of 
divine holiness thus resolves itself into the larger 
((ucstion of the conception of Godhead by which 
religious practice and devotion were ruled; and 
the development of the idea in OT may be ex¬ 
pected to proceed step by step with the progressive 
revelation of the diaracter and nature of J". 
Certain features of divinity, no doubt, retain a 
prominence due to the ancient associations of the 
word. The term never ceases to emphasize the 
awful side of the divine manifestation, and even in 
later writings this may sometimes be the only 
thought conveyed by its use. Hut that, after all, 
only means that J" >vas always regarded as a 
Being of awful and unapproachable majesty, to be 
feared just because He was divine. And wnile the 
history of the idea certainly docs not show any 
abatement of the sentiment of awe due to J" as the 
Holy One, it does exhibit an advance towards the 
conception of Him as one to be feared, not simply 
because He is all-powerful, but because of His 
opposition to all that is impure and sinful. 

There are three main aspects of deity specially 
associated with the term ‘holiness* in different 
parts of the OT; and all of these might without 
difficulty be derived from the fundamental sense of 
unapproachahleness, which is never absent from 
the notion of J"’s holiness. 

(1) The negative idea of unapproachableness 
readily passes over into the positive conceptions of 
greatness^ power^ Tnajesty, and the like. Of all 
uses of the word this is the most widely prevalent; 
and in nearly every part of the literature we find 
expressions where holiness conveys no other thought 
than the might and majesty of the God of Israel, 
or the awe and fear which tlis presence inspires in 
man. This appears, c.y., in the words of the men 
of Beth-sheniesh already cited (1 S 6^). So in 
Is 8^* to * sanctify J" * is to regard Him as an object 
of fear and dread. In Ex 15“ J" is extollea as 

The opinion that holiness was predicated of the gods as 
having their dwelling-place in heaven does not appear to be 
well founded. 

t W. R. Smith, Bel. Sem.^ p. 141. 


‘glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders.’ In the Psalms He is addressed as 
‘terrible out of his holy places* (08^®); His name 
is ‘ holy and terrible ’ (111"); ‘ J" is great in Zion, 
and exalted above all the peoples,’ therefore tliey 
are exhorted to praise Ills ‘great and tcniblo 
name; holy is it’ 'O- This conception is 
specially prominent in the Hk. of Ezekiel, where 
tlie divine holiness appears to denote no other 
attribute than that ol majesty, exhibited in the 
exercise of irresistible power. J"’s ‘ holy name ’ is 
synonymous with llis ‘ great name ’ of. v.-^); 
and when Ho is said to ‘sanctify himself’ (i.c. 
show Himself to bo holy), or to ‘ sanctify his 
name,* which is profaneci when lie is forced to 
conceal any of His divine attributes, the meaning 
always is tliat by a display of might He produces 
the recognition of His true majesty (36“"'-^ 38^'*’ 
20“ etc.). These illustrations, which might easily 
be multiplied, will serve to show how largely the 
usage of the words for holiness is influenced by 
the majestic and awe-inspiring side of the divine 
nature. 

(2) The priestly Torah, being largely occupied 

with questions of cleanness and iincleanness, was 
naturally led to present divinity as oi>position to 
all that is impure; and hence in the legal books 
the idea of holiness approximates to that oiphysical 
purity (ef. Lv -‘J, Ezk 43^-" etc.). It is an 

undue exaggeration of this fact that has led some 
theologians to suppose that the primary significance 
of holiness is purity in a physical sense, or freedom 
from defect, or ‘normality of life* (I)iestel). In 
reality this is but one manifestation of divinity 
(readily intelligible as a modification of the funda¬ 
mental conception of unapproachableness); and 
although it is necessarily emphasized by priestly 
writers, it is altogether inadeiiuate to explain the 
whole range of meaning covered by the term 
‘holy.* What it expresses is J"’s jealous care for 
the purity of His own worship, arm that, again, is 
probably rooted in antagonism to the worsliip of 
heathen deities and other forms of superstition, 
especially the worship of dead ancestors (see Lv 
19^, Dt 14^ etc.). The most characteristic exijres- 
sion of the idea is perhaps in the striking but 
somewhat difficult sentence, ‘Ho ye holy : for I am 
holy’ (Lv 11'^ 19*20-®, cf. 20^ 21®*®). Evidently, the 
holiness of Israel is there conceived as in some 
sense a rellexion of the holiness of J", for it is 
hardly reasonable to take the word ‘ holy * in two 
diverse acceptations in the two members of the 
sentence. While there are many Avays in Avhich 
holiness might he predicated of J", and many also 
in which it might be predicated of Israel, there are 
veiy few in which the word could bo applied to 
both. At all events, in such a connexion the 
holiness of God cannot be His deity in general, nor 
His power or majesty, but must mean that separa¬ 
tion from impurity which belongs to His nature, 
and is to be reprocluced and exhibited in the life of 
His people. Holiness in this sense is the ruling 
principle of the Levitical legislation, just a'« 
ethical righteousness is the supreme idea of pro¬ 
phecy. Although the expression of the idea occurs 
chieny in later writings (esp. Ezk and the Priestly 
Code), the thought itself is undoubtedly ancient, 
and must have exercised an influence on the de¬ 
velopment of the notion of holiness. 

(3) The ethical sense of the divine holiness is 
most clearly to be discerned in some parts of the 

f rophetical writings, particularly in those of 
saiah. To the prophets J" was essentially a moral 
Being, ‘of too pure eyes to behold evil* (Hab P®), 
and swift to resent and punish the iniejuity of 
His people. And since holiness embraced every 
distinctive attribute of Godhead, it was to be ex¬ 
pected that, in the light of this ethical concep- 
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tion of God, the word should take on the sense of 
moral perfectness, at least on its ne;:jative side of 
opposition to human sin. Accordingly, in Am 2^ 
we find the holiness of J"’s name set in contrast to 
the immoral practices of Canaanitish heathenism 
which had been introduced into the religion of 
Israel. It may bo objected tliat in this instance 
the opposition to J"’s holiness lies not so much in 
the immorality of the custom as in its association 
with the worship of strange gods. But, even if 
that be true, the significance of the allusion is 
hanlly diminished. The fact remains that a rite 
consistent with the godhead of other deities was 
inconsistent with the holiness of J", and the only 
reason that can be assigncnl for the ditl'erence is 
that J"’s godhead or holiness included a moral 
element which placed a wide gulf between Him 
and the deities of the Semitic pantheon. In the 
teaching of Isaiah the thought of the divine holiness 
has a central iinnortance wliich it possesses in that 
of no other pro[)net; and it is there also that the 
ethical aspect of the idea receives the fullest ex¬ 
pression. In his inaugural vision the great fact 
imj)resscd on his mind is the holiness of the God of 
Israel (Is 0'^), and this perception awakes in him the 
consciousness, not merely of creaturely infirmity, 
but of uncleanness in a moral sense, as adhering 
both to himself and his nation (v.°). The con¬ 
nexion of holiness and morality is again expressed 
in a striking manner in the words of 5'*^, M’herc we 
read that Hhe holy God shall sanctify himself in 
rmhteousness,’ i.e. lie shall show Himself to be 
limy by the exercise of punitive rightcousne.ss. 
But indeed Isaiah’s whole conception of national 
sin as rebellion against J" and ignorance of His 
character, and his demand that should be * held 
holy’ by compliance with His revealed will 
gj3 29“^^ etc.), imply a view of holiness which is 
profoundly ethical; and all this is embraced in the 
divine title which is continually on his lips, ‘the 
Holy One of Israel.’ There is, however, no pas¬ 
sage of the O'r where it can be supposed that 
moral [lurity exhausts the idea of holiness. It never 
appears detached from the underlying thought of 
majesty and power ; it is, in short, an element of 
holiness as conceived by the prophets, but neither 
in their writings nor in any other part of the 
literature does it supersede the vaguer original 
meaning of the word. So in n later prophet the 
words, ‘Thou that art of too jjure eyes to behold 
evil,’etc. (llab are no doubt connected with the 
name ‘ my Holy One ’ in the previous verse, but at 
the same time they cannot be regarded as the 
complete equivalent of that phrase. 

There are .some other applications of the word 
which fall to be mentioned here, although they can 
scarcely be said to throw any additional light on 
its meaning. (1) The expression Holy Spirit (wh. 
st^e), so frequent in NT, occurs in OT only .'I times 
(I’s 61", Isfi.'V^ "). In such a connexion ‘holy’ 
may mean much or little ; it may be equivalent to 
^divine S])irit’ in any of the senses in which holi¬ 
ness is predicated of J", or it may describe the 
Spirit as the source of moral purity in the life of 
the consecrated nation. It is, at all events, of 
some importance to observe that ‘ the divine Spirit 
is not called the Jiolu Spirit in so far as it is the 
]>rinciple of cosmicai life, but only in .so far as it 
works in the Theocracy’ (Oehler). (2) Angels q.vq 
called ‘holy ones’ in Job 5^ 15*®, Ps 89** **, Dn 8*** 
etc., not on account of their superior purity (see 
Job 4*** 15*®), but as ])artaking of the divine nature 
(‘.sons of God’). (3) La.stly, heaven^ a.s the dwell¬ 
ing-place of God, i.s frequently s|)oken of as a holy 
]»lace (llab 2*\ Jer 25^, Is 63*®, Zee 2*®, Ps IP 
20® etc.). 

HI. Holiness of Men.— The OT applications 
of the word ‘ holy ’ to human persons are of two 


kinds. There is first an external holiness, which con¬ 
sists merely in consecration to religious functions, 
and does not diller materially from the holiness of 
things. In this sense the term is applied to 
several classes of persons in Israel. The aegraded 
beings devoted to shameful practices in the Canaan¬ 
itish sanctuaries were known as dv?P and nits*;],7 
(‘ holy men ’ and ‘ holy women ’), in token of their 
dedication to the service of the god or godde.ss 
(Dt 23*® etc.). This, of course, is a heathen usage, 
which has nothing to do with the specifically OT 
idea of sanctity. Again, soldiers on a campaign 
are consecratea persons (18 21®*®), war being a 
religious act initiated by sacred rites (Is 13®, Jer 
22^ Mic 3® etc.). The Nazirites are holy during 
the period covered by their vow (Nu 6®****). An 
official holiness belongs to tlie priests and LevileSy 
who are consecrated to J" by special ceremonies 
(Ex 29*'^*, Lv 8*^-®** etc.), and whom I.srael is en¬ 
joined to ‘sanctify,’ i.e. treat as sacro.sanct persons 
(Lv 21®). In a similar sen.se we are probably to 
understand the sanctity ascribed to tlie p>'*'Opficts 
(2 K 4®, Jer 1®): wdien the great lady of Shunem 
speaks of Elisha as a ‘ holy man of God,’ she is not 
tliinking of the saintline.s.s of his character; he is 
holy, simply as one wdio stands in a near relation 
to God. Finally, the attribute of holiness pertains 
to the whole people of Israel as a nation severed 
from the re.st of mankind, and con.secrated to J" 
(Ex 19®, Nu 16®-®‘^ lit 7® 14® etc.), and hence in¬ 
violable (Jer 2®). In this sense J" speaks of Him¬ 
self frequently as the ‘sanctifier’ («5*^P9) of Israel 
(Ezk 20^® 37®’*-, Ex 31*®, Lv 20’*- etc.).^ 

But this outward holiness imj)lies, in the case of 
persons, the observance of certain rules, compli¬ 
ance with which constitutes sanctification in an 
active and sometimes an ethical sen.se. No doubt, 
each of the classes enumerated above was subject 
to prescribed rules of this kind, as was notably the 
case W'ith the priests and Nazirites. But the most 
important developments of the idea are those con¬ 
nected with the application of the term ‘ holiness ’ 
to the religious community as a whole. J" sancti¬ 
fies Israel by choosing it from other peoples to be 
His familiar people, and by taking up His abode 
in its midst; out Lsrael is thus bound to sanctify 
itself by conforming to the requirements that 
exi>rcss J'^’s holy will and nature. These require- 
ments, as w-e have already seen, were mainly ex¬ 
ternal and ceremonial, consisting in avoidance of 
occasions of physical defilement. But moral pre¬ 
cepts are also included (Lv 19, etc.), and are 
expre.ssly embraced in tlie formula, ‘ Be ye holy ; 
for I am holy.’ The holiness of Israel, in fact, 
had to bo maintained by obedience to the entire 
Law of God (Nu 15***); and, in so far as the Law 
contains a summary of moral duty, the conception 
of holiness has an ethical significance. It is true 
that the Law recognizes no distinction between 
the moral and the ceremonial, and to that extent 
its teaching is not truly ethical in our sense of the 
word. 8till, where holiness is presented a.s an 
ideal to be realized in conduct, and where this 
ideal is connected with the e.ssential holiness of 
Go<l (a.s in the i)hrase ju.st quoted), the notion is 
already charged wdth ethical meaning; and so in 
the spiritual religion of the P.salms the external 
element di.sa])])cars, the conditions of entrance into 
J"*s ‘holy place* being de.scribed in terms which 
are exclusively ethical (Ps 16. 

From a tlieological jioint of view, the chief 
interest of the OT doctrine of holiness lies in this 
progre.s.sive .spiritualizin" of the idea under the 
inlluence of an expanding revelation of God. 
Although the various steps of the process are 
obscure, the fact is certain that holiness did come 
to bo conceived more and more as a moral quality. 
It is probable that the ethical aspect was first 
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introduced in the application of the term to God, 
and thence transferred to the holiness He re¬ 
quires in His worshippers. In OT the develop¬ 
ment is arrested at a certain stage, because of 
the material associations with which the use of the 
word was invested. One step remained to be taken 
in order to reach the full Christian sense of holi¬ 
ness, and that was tlie abrogation of the cere¬ 
monial as a term of fellowship with God. When 
our Lord enunciated the principle that a man 
is deliled, not by what enters into him, but by 
what comes out of him, He raised religion to a new 
level, and made it possible to liberate the moral 
essence of holiness from the imperfections which 
clung to it throughout the older dispensation. 

liiTERATPRE.—The modem disctission of holiness appears to 
start from a passage in Menken's Anleitung zum eujenenen 
Untei'richt in den Wahrheiten der heil. Schr. (1805, Schri/ten, 
Ikl. vi. pp. 40 53), TIis observations have little scientific value, 
Imt seem to have aroused Interest by the paradoxical position, 
laid down witli hardly an attempt at proof, that holiness means 
‘ self-humblirm- love and yrace’ on the part of God.—Diestel’s 
paper (in JD'Th, 18.59, pp. 3-03), thoujfh in some respects 
arbitrary and one-sided, is a far more aSoquato treatment of 
the subject, llis chief results are these two : (1) that, inf<mn, 
holiness is always a relative idea, Israel being holy as belong¬ 
ing to J", and conversely J" being holy as bdonging to Israel, 
in the covenant relation ; and (C) that the content of the notion 
has to be determined from the conditions of the covenant as laid 
down by the Law, the ruling principle of which Diestel finds 
to be ‘normality of life.’ — liaudissin’s elaborate monograph 
{Stvdien zur scmitwchen Ileligionsge^chichte, 1878, ii. pi>. 
3-142) devotes considerable space to the criticism of these 
and other views of earlier writers. It contains an invaluahlc 
and apparently exhaustive collection of the OT materia], and 
for thoroughness of treatment leaves nothing to be desired. 
The most important result, in the judgment of Noldeke (LCIU, 
1879, No. 12, col. .301 f.), is the conclusive demonstration that 
tbrniighout the OT the ideas of holiness and purity remain dis¬ 
tinct. See further the OT Theologies of Oenler, .Schultz, Dill- 
uiann, Marti, and Bonnelt; Kuenen, Religion of Israel (\. 43 fl. 

[ I'iiig. tr.]); Duhm, Theol. der Propheten, 108 ff.; Smend, A Hiest. 
nelujiomgeschichle, 833 fif.; W. It. Smith, OTJC^ 228, 304, 377, 
Prophets of Israel"^, 224 (T., 424, 140fT.. 151 flf., 4401T. ; the 

arts, in Schenkel, Bibellex., and Herzog, PliE'^ (hy Delitzsch^; 
Olioyne’s Note in Origin of the Psalter, 331 f., and Davidson’s in 
Ezehiel (Camb. Bible), xxxlx f. J. SKINNER. 

HpLINESS IN NT.—The study of the NT con- 
ception of holiness must jirocccd mainly from a 
con.sideration of the following terms ; dytos, ayiac- 
Ijl6s, ayidrrjs, ayiuxrijt'T]. Besides this group of words 
denoting holy or holinefis, wo have in NT Upb^, 
Saios, atpvbs, ayvb's, and their cognates. It is the 
word ^^7105 and its kindred terms which express 
the characteristic NT idea of holiness. In order 
to deline and illu.strate this idea it is necessary to 
examine the meaning and use of terms .synonym¬ 
ous with (Syios, so that the significance of the latter 
may be set in the edearer light. 

Et 3 Tnologically, }tpi< is believed to signify vigorou4t or strany. 
Tlio word thus naturally denotes, in classic usage, that which is 
associated with the gods, that whicli belongs to them, or that 
which is divine. It thus approaches 6t7o( in meaning. The word 
is commonly applied, not to persons, but to things, which are 
Itpot. because they originate with the gods, belong to them, or 
are bestowed by them. The tenu is applied to men when it is 
desired to designate them as having special relation to the gods, 
or 08 being under their protection. Kings and persons who are 
initiated into the mysteries are sometimes called Upol in this 
sense. The term ltpo( thus denoted an external rather than an 
internal and moral relation to the gods. It did not imply excel¬ 
lence. It meant sacred in the sense of inviolable, entitled to 
reverence, but did not hear the meaning which we attach to the 
terms morally pure and holy. While in NT the word has higher 
associations because of the circle of religious ideas with which it 
is there connected, it retains clear traces of its history. It 
emphasizes an outer rather than an inner and spiritual relation 
with God. The word occurs m an adjective but twice. In 
1 Co it ret iipoc ipy»Ze/j,tv0i is a periphrasis tor the priests. 

npoc, res saerce, are the rites of the Levit. cultus. These 
rites are sacred because their perfonnaiice is an act of divine 
worshii). In 2 Ti 3^^^ (as also in Pliilo and Jos.) Itpk ypi.p.fjMra. is 
the OT. These writings arc regarded as Upet because divinely 
inspired and teaching divine truth. The use of words cognate 
with itpii in NT agrees with that of Itpot. Thus ItpiCt is a 
priest; Upi* designates the temple-enclosure ' UpiOvrot (I Co W^) 
denotes something which has been offered in sacrifice; and 
nptirptwitt (Tit 23) means beMting sacred things or places, 
' reverent in demeanour ’ (BV>. It will be seen t^t this whole 


group of ivords designates ideas and relations which are more 
distinctively characteristic of OT than of NT, Upot In this sense 
having been taken over from the LXX, where it abounds in 1 Eg 
and the Books of Maccabees. 

The word oo-itt means pious, godly. It Is the nearest Or. 
equivalent of the Lat. sanctua and of the lleb. T'pn. in its 
classic use It commonly denoted what was consecrated by law 
or custom, whether of the gods or of men. In NT, ho\ve\ er, it 
has a distinctively religious significance, and means consecrated 
to God, pure, holy, pious. The NT use of o<rtc;, oa-iorrs may be 
seen in such paH.sages as He 72 », where Christ, as High Priest, is 
described as oftoi, eixxMf, iptlotvTof, Koxo/pnrpoivoi xro T<iJ» i,pc<np- 
T 0 tXeov; Lk 175, where the people of God are 8j)okcn of as serv¬ 
ing Him i» eirt0T>)Ti Kcti iixotio<ruv^ ; and Eph where the new 
man is sabl to be created according to God tv tog-Ciiyi xoti 
itrtortirt x\y\Dua.(. In both classic and NT usage this group 
of words is commonly associated with hixixiot and its cognates. 
In the LXX oi or/o/ rou Otou is a frequent designation ol God’s 
true worshippers. It will thus be seen that lioliness, in the 
sense of cir/or*it, includes especially w'hat is designated by the 
words reverence, pu-ty, Frommigkeit. 

'ItfjLyiit properly means deserving of reverence or awe, and in 
classic usage is applied both to the gods and to men. It is even 
used of things, in the sense of grand, magnificent, impresidve. 
In NT (npLvot denotes deserving of reverence, honourable. It is 
once applied to iloeds, Ph 4*^ (11V ‘ honourable ’), and three times 
to persons, 1 Ti 3*^- 41, Tit 22, in all of which cases RV renders 
grave. In like manner RV renders rtufiryif gravity in all three 
passages in which it occurs, 1 Ti 22 3^, Tit2'. The word sigriifles 
something more than gravity ; it suggests dignity or worth. It 
is obvious, liowever, that designates but a secondary 

aspect of the NT idea of holiness. 

^Ayvos, uyvOTfjc moan pure, purity . In LXX these words refer 
to ceremonial purity. In N'T they refer to freedom from moral 
faults in general, and esp. to freedom from imnial sins. In one 
passage ayvos is applied to God (1 Jn 33), Tlie ehara'.'terislic 
use of the word is seen in jiassages like 2 Co 112, q’it^ e-’'. ‘Ay^ot 
represents an aspect of holiness, but only iii a limited and 
negative way. Even the idea of moral purity is iii:ule(]uate to 
represent the full content of the Christian conception of holiness. 

The characteristic NT word for holy is, as wo 
have .seen, aytos. It is the neare.st Gr. oquiv'aleiit 
of the Heh. tynij, and is the coiiiinon rendering of 
that word in the I.XX. It is probably from tlie 
same root as dyvds (Lat. sacer), and the fundamental 
mcanin^^ of the two words is nearly the same. 
''Ayios, liowever, wliich is a rare Avoid in classic 
Greek, appears to have diverfjed from aypo^ in the 
direction of a moral and religious conception of 
holiness. It is {Generally believed that tlie funda¬ 
mental idea which umferlies the Avord is that of 
separation, and that its moral signification there¬ 
fore is : separation from sin, and so, consecration to 
Go<l. The Christian use of the Avord lifted it into 
accord Avith the highest ethical conceptions, and 
gave it the idea of separateness from the sinful 
Avorld, harmony Avitli God, the absolutely good 
Being, moral jierfcction. Tlius dyios is, above all 
things, a qualitative and ethical term. It refers 
chiclly to character, arul lays emphasis upon the 
demands Avhich that Avhich is sacred (iepdn) in the 
highest sense makes upon conduct. 

It is necessary briefly to refer to the LXX use 
of tills Avord, and to the circle of OT ideas a\ Iiich 
it represents. We find that dyios is predicated of 
God as the absolutely perfect One, and of men 
and things so far as they are devoted to Him, nnd, 
as Ave may say, in some Avay ideiitilied with Him. 
Israel, e.y., was an dywn because God’s 

peculiar possession. Men are called upon to 
sanctify tliemselves, that is, to cleanse themselves 
from all defilement, to forsake sin, and to come 
[ into harmony of life Avith God. So men may 
sanctify things by regarding, treating, or using 
them as sacred, that is, by associating them Avith 
God’s perfection. The basis of this demand upon 
men tliat they be holy is the obligation to be like 
God ; ‘Ye shall be holy : for I the Lord your God 
am holy’ (Lv 19^). Noav this holiness, as seen in 
OT, .seems to Avear a twofold aspect. It compre¬ 
hends both ‘ the goodness and the .severity of God.’ 
It Issues both in redemption and in judgment. 
Tliese tAvo aspects of the divine holiness appear 
continually in inseparable connexion and inter¬ 
play. ‘ Holiness (in the OT) is the perfect purity of 
God, Avhich in and for itself excludes all fellowship 
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with the world, and can only establish a relation¬ 
ship of free, electing love, whereby it asserts itself 
in the sanctilication of God’s peoi)lo, their cleans¬ 
ing and redemption ; therefore “ the purity of (4od 
manifesting itself in atonement and redemption, 
and correspondingly in judgment”’ (Cremer, Bib.- 
Theol. Lex. s.v.). 

It is evident that and its kindred words 
are heat adapted to represent tlie NT idea. They 
express something more and higlier tlian lepdj, 
sacredj outwardly associated with God ; something 
more than 6 ( 110 %^ reocrentf pious; something more 
than ffffjLvSt, worthy, honourable ; something more 
than ayv 6 ^, pure, free from dejfilement. ''Ayioi is 
more positive, more comprehensive, more elevated, 
more purely ethical and spiritual. It is character¬ 
istically Godlikeriesa, and in the Christian system 
Godlikeness aignilies completeness of life. 

Tlio words itytt and occur very frccpirntly in NT. 

The three nounu »yiir*n, tcyiiuirC**i), which are kindr(‘<l 

to tlioin, are not of frequent occurrence. The most common 
among these three nouns, i.yietfuie, is found ten times (1 Th 
4» 4- 7, 2 Th 213, lio 019. 22 , I Co 1 Ti 215, He 1214, 1 p 12 ). In 
Ovo insUnces it is rendered in AV holiiu’88, and in five Bancti/l- 
cation. In UV it is uniformly rendered mnctijication. •Ayiemt 
occurs twice (2 Co 119, He 121®), and is rendered holincM in both 
AV ai\d RV. 'Ayiiffuvti occurs three times (1 Th 3i3, Ro I-*, 
2 Co 7*)t and is tr. in both VSS hoUnesa. 'Ayicrtt< {sanctitas), 
itytutfuvvi (sanctitiido), atyixsfjtet (aanctijicatio), denote the quality, 
the Btate, the process, respectively (Lightfoot, Notes, p, 49). 
'Officrvit occurs twice (Lk I'O, Epli 4^4), and is rendered holiness 
in >)oth. AV renders •uri/3i<» (piety) in Ac 31^ holiness, RV 
yoiiliness. 

Let us next illustrate tho use of the group of 
words under review, directing special attention to 
the fifteen passages in whicli the nouns denoting 
holiness are used. There does not appear to ho 
anything distinctive in the use of the words by the 
dillcrcnt NT writers. We shall therefore have no 
occasion to treat the NT hooks separately. We 
find apjdied to God in Jn 17^^ : ‘ Holy rather, 
keep them in thy name which thou hast given 
me,* etc., where God, as the One who is absolutely 
good—wholly s^i)arate from all that is sinful and 
wrong—is Ixjsought to guard from evil those whom 
He has given to His Son. The idea closely 
resembles that w hich is found in 17‘®: * 0 righteous 
(^kaios) Father, the world knew thee not, hut I 
knew thee,’ etc. Tho idea of God’s righteousness 
here appears to he the quality which prevents Him 
from passing the same judgment upon Christ’s dis¬ 
ciples as He passes upon the sinful world. It is 
tho equitahleness of God. In both cases the attri¬ 
bute of God w hich is referred to is not the forensic 
or retributive element in the divine nature, but 
God’s moral self-consistency. His justice to His ow n 
equity. In Kev 4® God is addressed as ‘ Holy, 
Holy, Holy,’ because He is worthy of all praise and 
honour, llis holiness is His supremo and absolute 
excellence. 

The term holy is constantly applied throughout 
NT to the divine Spirit. As proceeding from Go<l, 
as the bearer of revelation, and as the mediator of 
spiritual life, the Spirit is pre-eminently holy. It 
is the special function of tlie Holy Spirit to make 
holy the souls of those in whom He dwells. This 
conception of the Spirit’s nature and function is 
not prominent in OT, where the Spirit is scarcely 
more than a name for the power or presence of 
God. There He bestow's .strength upon heroes, 
skill upon artificers, and the knowdedge of the 
divine will upon prophets. The designation of 
the Spirit as lloly accords entirely with the NT 
idea of the sanctifying function of the Spirit, and 
the hallow’ing of the i)eople of God by inward 
consecration to Him. The Holy Spirit is con¬ 
ceived of as revealing the inner nature and e3.sen- 
tial goodne.S8 of God, and as accomplishing the 
transformation of men into His moral likene.ss. 
Hence the sin against the Holy Spirit represents 


the acme of wickedness. It is hatred of supreme 
and absolute goodness. It despises the perfect 
purity and unselfish love which dwelt in Him to 
wdioni God gave the Spirit without mea.sure, and 
thus treats perfect goodness as if it w'ere evil. 
Such a state of mind involves complete moral 
obduracy. In this, and not in the limitation of 
the divine mercy, lies the iinnossibility of its for¬ 
giveness. See further Holy SriiUT. 

With special appropriateness is Christ, as the 
Son and Kevealer of God and the liedeemer of 
mankind from sin, de.signated as holy. He is the 
fullilment of the OT picture of the true and faith¬ 
ful servant of J". He is accordingly spoken of 
as God’s * holy servant’ (6 ILyw^ rrah, Ac 4^^), by 
whom He accomplishes His gracious, saving pur¬ 
poses. So evil spirits are represented as recog¬ 
nizing in Jesus ‘ the Holy One of God,’ tho long- 
proniLsed Messiah, the Messenger of tho divine 
mercy, and the Conqueror of Satan. 

Christians are frequently designated as 6 .ym, 
holy ones, saints. They are such as the elect or 
beloved of God, who by faith and love have 
entered into fellowship with Him, and avIio by 
obedience to His will and by purity of life have 
become conformed to the image of His Son. St. 
Paul speaks of believers as dyioi (1 Co 1-), 

saints by a divine call, in the same sense as ho 
speaks oi himself as a dTrSaroXos (Ro H), an 

apostle W'ho became such by having presented to 
him, and by accepting, a divine commission. Ksp. 
are men represented as holy when they have been 
imule the special in.struments of the divine will 
and have been taken into close fellowship wdth 
God in the work of revelation and redemption. 
In this sense the prophets are designated (acc. to 
the common reading) as ‘ holy men of God,’ ol dytoL 
OeoO Mpuiroi (2 P P^). In Hko manner, the ‘ holy 
prophets’ declared tho divine imrpose to restore 
all things through the Messiah (Ac 3-’). So tin) 

‘ mystery of Christ,’ viz. that the gospel w as for 
the Gentile.s, w’as made knowm to God’s ‘holy 
apostles and prophets in the Spirit’ (Eph 3®). 

In a secondary sense impersonal objects are 
spoken of as holy. The ways and means wdiercby 
God reveals ami accomplishes His will are holy, 
because they are associated with Him who is pr(‘- 
eminently holy and are instrumental in tho saiicti- 
lication of men. I'hus the gracious call which 
Go<l in the gospel atldresses to men—invit ing them 
to receive a wholly unmerited salvation—is a holy 
calling, /cX^ertj d7la (2 Ti P). The Messianic pro¬ 
mise given in OT times was a holy covenant, cta- 
hyla (Lk H‘). The OT Scriptures are, by 
reason of the sacrednes.s of their contents and 
their disclosure of the divine wull and purpose, 
holy icritings, ypacpal cLyiai (Ro P). 

We turn now to tho group of nouns denoting 
holiness. 'Aytaapd^ w ould properly denote the act 
of .sanctifying, rit dyLa^uv, and something of this 
active meaning is preserved in 2 Th 2*^: ‘God 
chose you from the beginning unto salvation in 
sanctific.ation of the 8[)irit’(^i' ayiaafjiip Trifeufiaros), 
that is, in sanctification wrought by the Snirit; 
cf. 1 P 1*3: ‘ in sanctification of the Spirit,’ etc. 
The active force of the w'ord may also be okserved, 
although in a somewhat ditl'erent form, in 1 Th 4®: 
‘For this is the will of God, even your sanctifica¬ 
tion,’ etc. Tho w ill of God is this: that He may 
accomplish your .sanctification. In 1 Co P^' Christ 
is callctl our ‘ sanctification,’ in tho sense that He 
is the cause or ground of our sanctification. 

In most cases in NT, how'cver, dyLaapd^ denotes 
the ellect or result of dyidl^nv. (See, however, 
Sanday-Headlam’s note on Ro 0^®). In 1 Th 4^-^ it 
denotes the sphere of holy action in opposition to 
the sphere oi lustful desire. In Ro 6^® aytaffyds 
stands opposed to dyoyla. These terms denote the 
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ends to which the members are devoted in the 
sinful and in the Christian life respectively. In 
the latter the members are presented as servants 
to righteousness unto the end of sanctilication (e/s 
&yta<Tfjidv). Similarly, in v.^^* Christians are said to 
have their fruit unto sanctification ay.), that 
is, to attain it as the result and reward of their 
life. In these passages from 1 Th and Ro, sancti¬ 
fication is particularly set in contrast to carnal 
lust, although its nature is not limited by that 
contrast. In 1 Ti 2^® sanctification is contemplated 
as a virtue, or as the Christian’s normal state, 
and is correlated with faith and love. In He 12*'* 
*the sanctification ’ (the definite article used only 
here and in 1 Th 4^) is the Christian character, the 
goal of Christian cfiort, the preparation for the 
presence of God: * Pursue after tlie sanctification 
without which no man shall see the Lord,’ that is, 
enter into blessed fellowship with Christ. 

'Ayi6T7}s is used (acc. to the most probable read¬ 
ing) in 2 Co P** in ref. to St. Paul’s manner of life at 
Corinth, to the uprightness of which his conscience 
bears witness. It is here correlated with the sin¬ 
cerity or purity {elXiKpLyeia) which God effects by 
the Holy Spirit. Here holiness designates the lim 
and character which the grace of God produces. 
In the one other passage where the word is used 
(He 12**') it is applied to God. Earthly parents, 
says the author, chasten their children with wrong 
or imperfect motives, or to secure some temporary 
good, hut God chastens His children for their 
highest final good, that they may be * partakers 
of his holiness’ {d% rb /xeraXa^eiP rrjs a.yL6rr)ro% 
aurou), tliat is, that they may he transformed into 
moral likeness to Himself, and become partakers 
in His own eternal nature (cf. 2 P P). This passage 
carries us to a higher point than do those pre¬ 
viously examined, in that it represents the holy 
nature of God as the type and goal of all perfection 
in man. 

'Ayiuxrvvrj is twice used of the moral purity, the 
God-like character, which the gospel requires and 
imparts: 1 Th 3** * To the end he may stablish 
your hearts in holiness before our God,’ etc., that 
IS, in the possession of that holy life which w'ill 
be acceptable to Christ at His coming; and 2Co 7* 

‘ Perfecting holiness in the fear of God,’ that Ls, per¬ 
fectly illustrating in character the holy life which 
comports with reverence for God. In Ko P the 
word occurs in a description which St. Paul is 
giving of the Son of God, ‘who,’ he says, ‘was 
born of the seed of David according to the flesh, 
who was declared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the spirit of holiness, by the resur¬ 
rection of the dead.’ Here the phrase fcard TrveCjxa 
ayKaavpijs stands in evident contrast to the phrase 
Karh. ffdpKa. The phrase probably means: the 
spirit of Christ, that is, Ilis inner, essential life, 
which is characterized by holiness. If this is the 
meaning, then d.yiu}(jvvr)^ expresses the quality of 
Christ’s spiritual nature. He is par Eminence holy. 
He is in absolute accord 'with God. 

We may sum up our results thus: In the abso¬ 
lute sense God alone is holy, and His holiness is 
the ground of the requirement of holiness in His 
creatures (1 P 1*®). Holiness is the attribute of 
God, according to which He wills and does only 
that which is morally good. In other words, it 
is the perfect harmony of His will with His perfect 
ethical nature. Rut the divine holiness is not to 
be thought of as a mere passive, quiescent state. 
It is an active impulse, a forthgoirig energy. In 
God’s holiness, that is, in the expression of His 
perfect ethical nature, His self - revelation is 
rounded. Nay, creation itself, as well as re- 
emption, 'would be inconceivable apart from the 
divine holiness, the energizing of God’s absolutely 
good will. 
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By some theologians holiness and love are identi¬ 
fied. More commonly they are sharply distin¬ 
guished—holiness being regarded as the self-pre¬ 
servative or retributive attribute of God, and fov« 
as His beneficent, sedf-imparting attribute. To 
discuss this subject here would carry us too far. 
It seems clear, at least, from our investigation, 
that holiness and love represent closely kindred 
conceptions, and that there is an inner harmony 
between them. They are the two words which 
best express God’s moral perfection, and the differ¬ 
ence between them seems rather formal tlian real. 
At any rate, in their application to men, they 
seem to express, better than any other words, the 
highest aims of human life and the most compre¬ 
hensive obligation of God’s perfect law. Sec, 
further, the preceding art., and art. Holy Spirit. 

Literaturk. —Studies of the words In Cromer’s Bib, Thfol, 
Lex. and Trench NT Syn. \ art. ‘ IloiligUeit’ in Sclienkcl’s Bib. 
Lex. and in Herzog’s liE\ Issel, Der d. IleiUgkeit im 

NT; Sanday-Headlani, Homans on 13-7 and tlie literature there 

cited. G. B. Stevens. 

HOLM TREE.— The name of this tree occurs in 
Is 44*^ RV as the equivalent of The holm is 

prob. not the tree there intended (see Cypress). 

It occurs also in Sus v.®^ Two evergreen oaks, 
both growing in Pal. and Syria, Quercus llcx^ L., 
and Q. cocciferay L., are prob. included under the 
LXX nptuosj whicli is the orig. for hohn tree. The 
former is a low tree, growing along the co.ast and 
the foot hills of the maritime ranges. The latter 
is one of the stateliest trees of the East. Its comiis 
is often quite spherical, and sometimes 40 to 50 ft. 
in diameter. The trunk not infrequently attains 
a diameter of 6 ft. The leaf of both snecies is 
smaller than that of the hollj/y but resembles it in 
the fact that it is evergreen, of a rich glossy green, 
and usually with spiny teetli, though some of tlio 
varieties have nearly entire leaves. It is from the 
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resemblance of its leaf to the holhj (Old English 
hollen) that it obtained its name of holm. For the 
play on the words Trplvos and Trplaai see SUSANNA. 

The holm oak is the tree, par excellencCy around 
which are grouped the superstitions of the Orientals. 
One or more grand specimens are sure to be planted 
over the tvelj/s or tombs of the Moslem saints. 
Abraham’s Oak is of this species. The dense mas.s 
of dark foliage gives to those fine old trees an 
aspect of solidity possessed by no others in the 
East. The Druses and other sects often hang 
bits of rag on their lower branches as a votive 
offering. A tree so decorated is called umm-esh* 
shera\i\y i.e. mother of rags. Such trees have prob 
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ably existed from time immemorial on the 
places.’ See Oak. G. E. Post. 

HOLOFEKNES {'0\o(pepvrjs). —The arch-enemy of 
the Jews, aHsassinated before Bethnlia {i.e. Jeru¬ 
salem) by Judith, wlio thus saved her nation. In 
Jth H. is called ‘the chief ea])tain of the army 
of Nebuchadnezzar.’ In the Midrasli ho is called 
‘ king of Javan,’ * and takes the ]»lace of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. It is obvious tliat no one in the days of 
the historical Nebueh. could have borne the name 
and played the part of II. as deserihed in Judith. 
There was an Orophernes king of tlie Cappadocians 
in li.C. l/iS IF., who was a friend of Ilemetrius 
Soter, and supported tlie latter in his unjustifiable 
claims as against Ariarathes V., king of the 
Cappadocians (Polyb. iii. 5. 2, cd. Schweighauscr). 
Hence the Jews might know about Orojihernes as 
the friend of their gieat enemy, and might r^re- 
sent him as he is represented in Judith. This 
would make the date of the hook about B.C. 150. 
See Hicks, Journ. Hcllcn. Studies^ vi. 1885, pp. 
201-274. The form *Opo(p€pvi]s is found on coins 
discovered at Pirene, and in two inscriptions found 
on amiihora-handles (Knidos); see Dumont, Inscrip¬ 
tions c&ramiqucs, Paris, 1S72, p. 329, No. 9, and p. 
388, No. 7. The same form is given by late 
classical authors, e.g. Polyb. xxxii. 20. 4, xxxiii. 
12. § 2, 3, 9 ; Aelian, Var. Jlist. ii. 41, ed. Hercher ; 
Diod. Sic. xxxi. cc. 32 and 34; tluctuating with 
'OXo- and 'OXo-, e.g. Appian, Ikll, Sgr. p. 118, ed. 
Stephan. 1592; Diod, Sic. x.vxi. 19. § 2, 7, cd. 
Miiller. If 'O\o(p€pp7]s is the original form, <5Xo- 
will be Crock =‘destroying’ (cf. dXoepyi^t), and 
-<p€pv7)St Persian = ‘ brilliance, majesty,’cf. Pheren- 
dates, Pharnacos, Artaphernes; the root fra — 
‘shine.’ The form ’Opo0. will then represent the 
Persian pronunciation of the Greek 'O\o<p. The 
aspirated *OXo0 is due to confusion with compounds 
in oXo-. The Vulg. form Holofernes is aspirated 
as in llioh, Hesthcr^ lUcrusalcm^ etc. 

Dante introduces Holofernes in Vurgatorio xii. 
69 as one of the instances of defeated firide in the 
Circle of the Proud. The following famous repre¬ 
sentations of Judith and Holofernes in art may be 
niioted; Botticelli, in the UHizi, Florence (see 
Buskin, Mornhigs in Florence^ ch. 3); Michael 
Angelo, in the Sistine (Jhapel; Cristoforo Allori, 
in the Pitti; Paris Bordone ; Guido, in the Spada 
Gallery, Rome; Donatello, statue in the Loggia 
dei Lanzi, Florence. 

Litkraturk.—S cliolz, Das Buck Jtulith, Wurzburg, 1896, 

G. A. Cooke. 

HOLON (pVh).—1, A city of Judah in the Hebron 
hills, given to the Levites, Jos 15®^ 2D®. In the 
parallel passage 1 Ch 6®^* [lleb.**] it is called Hilen. 
It is noticed with Dehir, and j)robably lay W. or 
S.W. of Hebron. The ruin Beit Ailla, in the 
lower hills w’cst of Hebron, would bo a suitable 
site. See S]Vr vol. iii. sh. xxi. 2. A city of 
Moab near Heshbon, Jer 48^k Its site has not 
been recovered. C. R. CONDER. 

HOLYDAY. —‘That kept holyday’is the tr“ in 
Ps 42* of 32’>n, ptep. of ‘ to make a pilgrimage,’ 
RV ‘ keeping holyday.’ ‘ Holyday ’ also occurs in 
Col 2*® as the tr“ of feast, RV ‘feast day.’ 

See Feasts. 

In both places AV of 1011 has two words, ‘holy day' in 
Ps 424, ‘ Holy day' in Col ; and it would be well, owing^ to the 
mod. ossociatious of the word ' holiday,’ to keep that form still. 

HOLY OF HOLIES, HOLY PLACE.— See Temple. 

HOLY ONE. —See God, vol, ii. p. 204% and 
Holiness, vol. ii. p. 398\ 

* See Jer 46^® 60^® n^Vn D*in, LXX Scholi;. 


HOLY SPIRIT.— In Christian theology the 
Holy Spirit is the third Person or eternal distinc¬ 
tion within the Unity of God. The following 
article is an attempt to trace in the progressive 
revelation vouehsafed to Israel and to the Church 
the steps which have led to this conception. Our 
sources are the Old and New Testaments,'and the 
intermediate Jewish wTitings wdiich illustrate the 
cll'ectof the OT revelation upon the Jewish people, 
and prepare us to understand the fuller teaching of 
the Gospel of Christ. 

A. OldTestampnt. 

i. Ubo of the terras ‘ Spirit,’ ‘ Spirit of God,’ ‘ Holy Spirit.' 

ii. Work of the Spirit of God in— 

(a) Creation. 

(b) Intellectual life. 

(c) Prosthetic insi>iration. 

(d) Anouitin^^ the Messiah. 

(e) Moral and relijrious life of raen. 

ill. Relation of the Holy Spirit to the Life of God. 

iv. of proj^ress in the teachini; of the OT. 

B. Apocrypha and other pre-Christian Jewish writin^fs. 

i. Palestinian thou^fht. 

ii. Alexandrian thouj^ht. 

C. New Testament. 

i. Names and titles of the Holy Spirit. 

li. Historical events revi-aling the relation of the Spirit 
to Christ and to the Church, 

(а) Rovi\ al of prophecy at the time of the Incarna¬ 

tion. 

(б) Work of the Spirit in reference to the Incarnate 

life— 

(«) Conception. 

(/i) P.aptism. 

(V) Ministry. 

(c) Work of the Spirit in reference to the life of 
the Cimrch— 

(*) Gift to the Apostles. 

(4) Effusion on the Church. 

(V) Results, temporary and iiermanent. 

Hi. Direct toai hitig on the Person aiid Work of the Spirit. 

(а) Teaching of Christ— 

(a) In the Synoptic narrative. 

(p') in the Fourth Gosiicl. 

(>) In the form of baptism. 

(б) Teaching of the Apostles and first Disciples— 

f(x) In the Acts and Catholic Epistles. 

(J3) In the Paulino Epistles. 

(D In the Apocalypse. 

Summary. 

Literature. 

A. The Old Testament.—!. The word on, in 
LXX wvevpaf hut also dpefios (about 50 times), 
0vix6s (5 times), TTvoi) (4 times), ^vxv (twice), etc., 
belongs to a root nn Jlavit, spiravit^ used only in 
the Hiph. (nnn olfecit^ e,g, Gn In OT nn signifies 
(1) the breath of the atmosphere, wind : Gn 3® (nn*;? 
D'vn —LX.\ rh d(i\iv6vy Aq. iv ry dvipup rqs 7//4^pas, 
Symin. did Tri/engaroy Nu ID^, Job 4^® 4D% Jer 
2V4 240 . p2) the hreatli of man. Since tlie human 
breath is at once an indication of animal life, and 
a vehicle of thought and passion, the word is also 
used to reiu'csciit (3) the priiici])le of vitality, in 
the phrase c'*n '1 (On 6^' 7*®* *'), or absolulely, as in 
Gn 45“% 1 K 10®, Job 12i® 34^*, Ps 104=^% Ec 3i» 
12^; (4) the life of passion (Cln 41% Nu 6^*, 2 S 21®, 
Pr 25^), or of tliought and will (Dt 34®, Job 15® 32% 
Jer 5D% ; (5) the spiritual element in human nature 
(Nu 27'% Ps31®, Ec 12^); lastly, from the sphere of 
liuman nature tlie word (6) passes into that of the 
divine. In anthropomorphic descriptions of tlie life 
of God it retains its primary sense ; God’s displea¬ 
sure is the "iDN 't (Ex 15% Job 4% Ps 18'®), His power 
in operation is the rp'n (Ps 33®, Is ID; cf. 2 Th 2%. 
But the writers of the OT conceive also of a 
Spirit in God which hears some analogy to the 
higher life of man; the ‘ Spirit of Elohim ’or * of 
J"’ (D'n%x S, mn* '1, LXX irpev/xa deov, ttp. Kvpiou) is 
repeatedly mentioned in every part of the OT. In 
a few cases, it is true, this phrase may be inter¬ 
preted of the wind which God sends on the earth 
(Ex 15'% 1 K 18'% 2 K 2^% Is 40’ 69'% Hos 13'®), or 
of the human breath or spirit as deriving its origin 
from God (Job 27®; cf. Gn 2’). But these are ex¬ 
ceptions; in the great majority of passages the 
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* Spirit of God ’ is the vital energy of the divine 
nature, corresponding to the higher vitality of 
man.* This energy is usually presented in one of 
its relations to man or to the world, c.<7. as a 
creative or vitalizing force (Gn 1^, Job 2G^^, Is 32’®), 
or as propagating or sustaining created life (Job 
cf. 10’^, Ps 104^^) ; as the source of reason and 
intellect in man (Job 32»), and in particular of 
special gifts and endowments (Gn 4P’’, Kx 2S'‘ 3P-® 
3.>’”), such as the artistic skill of Bezalel (Ex 
the military tact of Joshua (Dt 34’’), the heroism 
of the Judges (Jg 13^ 14® etc.), the wisdom of 
Solomon (1 K 3-”); as the well-spring of inspira¬ 
tion in the Hebrew lawgivers, poets, and proimets 
(Nu IP’- 2®'- 2 S 23^ 1 K 22-^ Ezk IP, Dn 5*^), 

and of moral purity and strength and penitence 
(Neh 9-«, Ps 5V\ h Ezk 36^®*-, Zee 12^®). 

Especially is the energy of the Divine Spirit con¬ 
nected with the mission and work of the Messiah 
(Is IP^- 6P^-), on whom, as the prophets foresaw, it 
was to rest in the fulness of strength and goodness.f 

ii. These aspects of the working of the Divine 
Spirit must be separately examined. 

{a) CreaiioG and coi^servativG Operations in 
Nature. — In the co.smogony of Gn 1 the Spirit of 
God broods — —over the formlc.s3 cosmic 

matter, before the cosmos begins to emerge out 
of chaos. The Greek versions render the verb 
by tir€(ptp€T 0 or iTri.(l^fp6ixtvov (Vulg. ferebatur)^ 
understanding by ntn’},'? 'i a wind sweeping over 
the abyss (cl. Ac 2"^). But the verb suggests 
another image, that of the bird brooding over her 
nest: see Delitzsch, ad loc.^ and cf. Dt 32’^; 
Chagigah, ed. Streane, p. 84 ; Basil. M. Horn, in 
Ilexaon. 2, t6 {<pr]alv [2i'po5 ns]) i^rjyovvrai 

dvrl ToO 2!ivv^0a\ire Kal tt]v tu)V <t>v(riv 

fcard TTjif eUdm rijs ^Trya^'oi'cn^s 6pvLdoi Kal l^ojTiK'/jv riva 

dvvapi.Lv ivLdjyjs roU vwoOaXTop^vois. This metaphor 
suits the secondary rather than the primary mean¬ 
ing of nn ; it is not the wind, but the divine energy 
that is rcganled as vitalizing the germs which the 
Divine Word is about to call forth. This concep¬ 
tion of the co-oj)cration of the Spirit and the 
Word is ‘ specially characteristic of the OT ^ 
(Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter^ p. 322; cf. Ps 33®). 
It rests on the relation of the breath to the voice, 
but its signilicance is not limited by that analogy. 
The Breath of God vitalizes what the Word creates. 
Moreover, its vitalizing energy is continuous; it 
conserves, renews, or withdraws life, in the cease¬ 
less processes of nature (Job 33*, Ps 33® 104®®). 
Thus the O'L’ already justilies the epithet rh ^wo- 
woLbv^ a]>i>lie<l to the Divine Spirit by the Church 
in the ‘ ISicene' Creed. 

(6) Bestowal of intellectual gifts, —‘The LORD 
God . . . breathed into [man’s] nostrils the 
breath of life’ (□’•n-n^wu, ttvo^v ^cjyjs), by virtue of 
which he ‘became a living soul’ (n;rf Gn 2’). 
This 4pL(pij(Tr}<Tis (cf. Jn 20'*’’) represents the Breath 
of God as originating the personal life of man, 
together with the intellectual and .spiritual powers 
which distinguish it from the life of the mere 
animal (n.^n^n 't Ec 3’*). As the sacred Books 
proceed, they reveal the same Eorco lying behind 
the special endowments which mark oilman from 
man. The Divine Spirit is said to be ‘in* (Gn 
4P8, Nu 27*®) or ‘upon’ (Nu 11*’^- 24”) the man 
who possesses exceptional powers of any kind; ho 
is what he is, because he is filled with the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding {wev/xa deiov <ro0fas. 
Ex 31® ; TTV. af(T(?7)(rewj, (Tcr^orewy, Ex 28® 35®*, Dt 34”), 

(c) Inspiration of the Prophets. —One gift stands 
out as pre-eminently due to the presence in man of 

* ‘ It Is, In fact, the divine working' rather than the divine 
nature that the Hebrew Scriptures regard as spiritual* (W. R, 
Smith, Prophets qf Israel^ p. til). 

t *The Holy Spirit’ is not an UT expression, and * His’ or 
‘ Thy Holy Spirit’ occuri only in Is 63^®- D, pg till. 


the Spirit of God. 1 he ‘ propliot ’ LXX mostly 
irpo<t>qT’T]<i \ on the etymology of the lleb. Avoid sco 
Vv. 11. Smith, Prophets of Israel, p. 390 f.), or 
‘seer’ (hn-a), as he was called till after the age of 
Samuel (1 S 9”), Avas in an especial sense the 
man of the Spirit (o’“in dvOpuiros 6 Trvti'parotpbpo^, 
Hos 9’), Vulg. vir spiritualis. It has been said 
that ‘the ideal of the OT is a dispensation in 
which all are prophets’ (W. R. Smith, OTJC'^ 
p. 291, citing Nu IP”); and the title of prophet is 
given to Abrahurn ((Jn 20’’) and Moses (Ut 18‘^), 
while it is withheld from Balaam, in Avliom, 
though ‘the Spirit of God came upon’ him 
(Nu 24*), the .sacred writers recognize a di\ iner (t6v 
pidvTLVy Jos 13““) rather than a true seer. I’lie true 
prophet is one who is lifted up by the Spirit of 
Gou into communion with Him, so that he is 
enabled to interpret the divine will, and to act 
as a medium of communication between God 
and men. The prophetic gift belonged to the 
nation, as the elect people; but it was realized 
in its highest degree only by those whoso charac¬ 
ters and lives fitted them for per.sonal intercour.se 
with God. The professional prophet seems some¬ 
times scarcely to have risen above the level of 
pavTiKh (1 S 19’*®^-); the change of ‘heart’ 

promi.sed to Saul (10®-”) is clearly not of a moral 
or spiritual kind. On the other hand, the propliet.s 
who taught Israel and Judah from the 8th cent, 
onwards have left us the clearest evidence of a 
genuine inspiration in tlio elevation and pene¬ 
tration of tlieir teaching, and the revelation of 
a .spiritual religion which their writings contain. 
No other national literature presents such a phe¬ 
nomenon. It is attributed by the proi)hets them¬ 
selves to the Spirit of God ; cf. e.g. 2 S 23- (where 
see Driver’s note), Ezk 2® 3*®-*'* etc., Mic 3®, and 
the frequent appeals to a divine .source, such as 
the repeated mn' •v’pK nb of I.s, and nin'-iji ’n;i in Jer. 

{d) Anoiniing the Messiah. —The Davidic King, 
in whom the elect nation was to lind its crown 
and consummation, must, as the first Isaiah fore¬ 
saw (Is ir-), receive all the gifts of the Divine 
Spirit in their fulness : ‘the spirit of wisdom ami 
understanding (intellectual gifts), of counsel and 
power (practical powers), of the knowledge and 
fear of J^' ’ (religious endowments). In the strength 
of this abiding presence {dvairava-eTaL ^tt’ avrbv irvedpa 
(?eoD) the Secona David will show Himself to be the 
perfect King. It is remarkable that Deutcro-l.saiah 
foretells a similar equipment of the ‘ Servant of 
the Loud,’ the ideal Israel. ‘ I have put my Spirit 
upon him’ is J"’s assurance (42*), ami the Servant 
aiLswers, ‘The Lord God hath .sent me, and hi.s 
Spirit* (48*®, cf., however, Delitzsch, ad loc.) ; ‘the 
Spirit of the LoitD God is upon me, becau.se the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto 
the meek ’ (Gl**-). The ideal Froi)het no less than 
the ideal King needs the fulness of the Spirit, and, 
when He comes, shall receive it. If, as some 
think (Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Projj/iets, p. 
400), the prophet himself and not the Servant of 
J" is the .speaker in t he last passage, the ultimate 
reference is still to the higlie.st fulfilment of the 
prophetic ollice (Lk 4®*). The Spirit is the 
which makes the Christ ('nx ni.r n\y^). 

(e) Moral and religious Elevation. —Tlio ethi¬ 
cal side of the Spirit’s work comes into view in the 
teaching of the p.salmists and prophets. In Ps 51*’ 
the Spirit is described a.s LXX rb wevpd 

<Tou Tb iLyioVf i.e. the energizing princijilo of the 
divine holiness (Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 
322 ; on the idea of ‘ holiness,* see KirkpatricK, 
Doctrine^ etc. p. 173 f.),—a title found again in 
Is 63*®- **. In the Psalm this Divine Spirit of holi¬ 
ness is apparently regarded as imparting to the in¬ 
dividual Israelite dispositions which may bring him 
nearer to the character of God, the ‘ clean heart * 
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and * steadfast spirit ’ ; in the prophetic passage it is 
represented as having dwelt in the elect nation from 
the days of the Exodus (cf. Neh Hag 2®), and 
as grieved by their rebellions against its guidance. 
Nor was the moral guidance ot the Spirit limited 
to Israel, if we may adoi)t the common interpreta¬ 
tion of (Jn 6\ which represents the Spirit o/J"a3 
judging, ruling, and working in men before the 
Flood ; but the sense of i’ll; is uncertain {Oxf. Heb. 
Lex. p. 192), and tlie ethical appl,ication is at 
least doubtful (I)elitzsch, ad loc.). It is certain, 
however, that the prophets foresee a large exten¬ 
sion of the moral operations of the Divine Spirit 
in the days of the Messianic kingdom (Jer 
Ezk 30^*^'-), o^nd the prophecy of Joel {'2'^) speaks of 
an oulpoiu ing of the Spirit ‘ upon all llesh,* which, 
although it is conceived under the image of a 
general bestowrnent of the gift of prophecy, 
(ointed, in St. Peter’s judgment (Ac 2^®'-), to the 
'entccostal efliision, which brought with it the 
setting up of the kingdom of God in the hearts of 
men of nil nations. 

A dilliculty arises from the mention in the his¬ 
torical books of an ‘ evil spirit sent by or pro¬ 
ceeding from J"’ (Jg9“^ 1 S 16^'* nas] 18‘®, I K 
22“’'* jn;], 2 Ch and even 

of an ‘ evil spirit of God ’(IS 19'* LXX irveOfia OeoO 
rov7}p6v). Sc!iultz(07’ Theol. ii. 205, 270) contends 
that the Spirit is in all cases the same, the Spirit 
of God working good or evil according to the 
character of the man on whom it operates. But 
it is incredible that the sacred writers intend to 
identify the ‘good Spirit’ of God (Ps 143*^^) with 
the power which inspired Saul with jealousy and 
the prophets of Ahab with lying words. The evil 
spirit is/roz/i God and is God’s, inasmuch as it is 
His creature and under His control; but it is not 
His personal energy. As Wellhausen (on 1 S W*) 
points out, the expression mn’ is apparently 
limited to the good Spirit, which is the operative 
presence of J" Himself. 

iii. ‘ The Spirit of God ’ as revealed in the OT is 
‘ God exerting poAver ’ (A. B. Davidson on Ez.k 36^). 
On this account it is invested Avith personal quali¬ 
ties, and personal acts are ascribed to it. If the 
truth, mercy, and light of God are partly hyposta- 
tized by the I’salmist (Ps 43® 57® etc. ; see Cheyne, 
Orxnin, etc. j). .322), the Spirit of God, the prin- 
cij)lo of life Avhich resides in the depth of the 
Divine Nature, and represents the Divine presence 
in the AA'orld and in man, is necessarily regarded as 
quasi-personal; it broods, rules, speaks, guides, 
quickens, because it is the living energy of a 
personal God. J’he Spirit of J" is personal, inas¬ 
much as the Spirit is God (Ps 139^ Is 63®* 
There is, besides, a quasi-independence ascribed to 
the Spirit, Avhich apj)roachcs to a recognition of 
distinct personality (cf. e.ff. Is 48^®), especially in 
passages where the Spirit and the Word are con¬ 
trasted (Schultz, ii. p. 184). But the distinction 
ap])lies only to tlie extenial activities of those tAvo 
divine forces ; the concept of a distinction of 
Persons Avithiu the Being of God belongs to a later 
revelation. 

iv. It may be asked Avhether a progress can be 

observed in the OT doctrine of the Spirit. On the 
one hand, certain points are clear from the first: 
the Pentateuch in its oldest parts reveals the 
Spirit of God as the source and support of the 
higher life in man, and as endoAving him with 
intellectual gifts, and in particular Avith the gift 
of prophecy. All this belongs to the teaching of 
JE, Avhile P adds that the Spirit at the first 
A'italized the cosmos. Ea’cu in pro-exilic times the 
Spirit is revealed as the quasi-personal energy of 
God in man and the Avorld. The greatest prophet 
of the 8th cent, already recognizes the office of the 
Spirit as the Anointer of the Messiah (Is But 


as the revelation proceeds, the ethical character 
of the Spirit’s influence on man comes more dis¬ 
tinctly into vicAv. The higher vieAv of prophecy, 
as contrasted Avith mere soothsaying, appears first 
in Deuteronomy (see Driver on Dt 18® -^); and it 
is to the period of the Exile and the days that 
folloAved it that w'e must probably attribute the 
thought of the Spirit as the regenerating and 
directing force in human nature, and of its opera¬ 
tions as about to be extended to men Avho lay 
beyond the circle of kings and prophets, and 
beyond the fold of Israel (for the date of Ps 51, cf. 
W. 11. Smith, OTJC^, p. 440 ; Kirkj)atrick, Psalms, 
ii. p. 284 ; and for the date of Joel, see Driver, 
Camb. Bible, Joel and Amos, p. 11 fl’.). 

B . The Apocrypha of OT and other Jewish 
Literature.— i. In the non-canonical literature of 
Palestine, references to the Divine Spirit are rare, 
and Avhen they occur are little else than echoes— 
sometimes broken and imperfect echoes—of the 
canonical teaching. The religious man is filled 
Avith the spirit of understanding (Sir 39*; cf. 
Is IP); on the ungodly God .s»^nds the spirit of 
error (Ps-Sol 8^®; cf. Is 19’“*). The youth Daniel, 
seized by righteous indignation at the miscarriage 
of justice in the case of Susanna, is represented as 
having his holy spirit (t6 vveOima t 6 dytov rraiSaplov) 
stirred Avithin him by the act of God, or as suddenly 
endoAved with the spirit of Avisdom by the angel of 
the Lord (Sus**®, Thcod., LXX). The son of David 
is to be mighty in the Holy Spirit {dwarbv iv 
irveif/jiari aytxp, Ps-Sol 17**^) ; but, ns the Cambridge 
editors of the Psalms of Solomon ])oint out, there 
is in this no approach to a belief in a personal 
Spirit of God, although the use of rb irveCiia rd dyiov 
and TTv. dyiov (first in Ps 50 [51]^®, Is G3“, l^XX) is 
interesting as an antici])ation of NT phraseology. 
The above list nearly exhausts the references to 
the Holy Spirit in the Palestinian books. The 
growing angelology of the Pharisees (see Edersheim, 
Bi/e and Times, ii. p. 748) may possibly have 
obscured the biblical conception of the Divine 
Spirit as the operative force in nature and in man : 
thus in the Book of Enoch (00^®'*, ed. Charles, 
p. 156) the poAvers of nature are represented as 
Aviclded by created spirits, amongst Avhom they 
have been distributed ; God is the ‘Lord of Spirits,’ 
but of a ruling Spirit of God no mention is made. 
To the later Jews the Holy Spirit was chiefly the 
spirit of prophecy (Cheyne, Origin, p. 333) ; they 
recognizeu that David spake by tlie Holy Spirit (M k 
12®*), Avhile they attributed the Avorks of Christ to 
the operation of a Trvcvfxa. dKdOaprov (Mk 3®®). Of 
the inspiration of Scripture they entertained the 
strongest belief; although the Torah possessed 
unique authority, all the books of the Canon were 
sacred {al Upal rd lepd j3i/3\la, Josephus, Philo ; 

see the relf. in Kyle, Canon of the OT, p. 291); it 
was realized that the prophets were taught by a 
divine afflatns (Jos. c. Ap. i. 8, ru)v Trpo<prjTQv rd fih 
dvibrara Kal 7raXat6rara /card r^v irrLTrvoiav t^v dirb 
ToO deou piadbvTwv ; cf. Ant. IV. vi. 5, VI. viii. 2). 
But Avhen prophecy ceased, it seemed as if the 
presence of the Divine Spirit had been suspended 
or Avitbdrawn. 

ii. At Alexandria, on the other hand, the old con¬ 
sciousness of the perpetual activity of the Spirit of 
God survived, associating itself Avith the philo¬ 
sophical thought of Hellenism and groAving under 
its influence into neAV forms of belief. The 
Book of Wisdom recalls the teaching of the OT as 
to the omnipresence of the Spirit (H, rveOfia Kvplov 
ir€'n\i}pu)K€v rbv KfxTpLOv, 12^ rb ydp d<p0apT6v aov TTveu/xd 
iffTiv iv irdaiv), its conservatiiig and sustaining 
pOAver in nature (F rb avvixov rd wdvra), its specisd 
relation to man, as the author of Ids spiritual 
nature (15“), and of his intellectual endoAvments 
and religious knoAvledge (7"^ iTreKaXcad/xTjv Kal JfXdiv 
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fLOi TvtZfxtx ffO(pla^f 9 *^ ^ovXrjv 54 <rov ris iytfuf, el fA^ 
fSuKat aofplav Kal 4Tr€fi\pa^ rb dytSv <rov irveOfia 
dirb {j\i/l(TT(x}v;). This connexion of Wisdom with 
the Spirit appears in the canonical books, but 
in Alexandrian Jewish tliought it is carried 
further. The Spirit is sometimes identified with 
Wisdom (1®*’ iLyiov y^pirveufm 7 rat5e/as , . , <p(.\du6pu)Trov 
ydp TTvevp.a ao^ta , . , 6 tl rrvevpLa Kup/ou, where the 
linking of the clauses seems to leave no doubt as to 
the author’s meaning ; cf. 9^’), sometimes regarded 
as its indwelling power ^artv yap 4u avry irveOfia 
voepbv, dyiov, fiovoyevis , . , 7ravTo86pajjioVf TravreirLaKO- 
TTov). The Alexandrian doctrine of the Spirit finds 
its completion in Philo. The Spirit oi God, he 
says, is i) dKTfjparos <ro(pLa iras 6 ao<pbs eUbroyt 
fieTixfi- {Oig. 6f.). Indivisible in itself, it can be 
distributea and communicated like fire from torch 
to torch. In a sense the Spirit comes to all men, 
since even the worst of men have their moments of 
inspiration, their glimpses of better and higher 
things; with a few, the wisest and the best, the 
divine afflatus abides, and they become the * hiero¬ 
phants ’ and instructors of tlieir kind {Gig. 12). 
Philo’s conception of the prophet reverts largely to 
the Platonic 4vOovcrLa<rp.6^ 71 D). The proi)het 
is simply the interpreter of the divine voice, and 
so long as ho is under divine inlluence he cannot 
exercise his reason, for he has made over the 
citadel of his soul to the Divine Spirit, which is in 
full possession of it {De spec. legg. 8, KaO* tv xpbvov 
ivdovdLfj. . . . p.€Tav(.(jTapi4vQv pl4p toO \oytafioO Kal 
vapaK€X<^p'’f)KbTos t^v pl4v ^j/vxijf dKpb'n-aiXiPf dTrtrrcc^oi- 
TTjKbros 84 Kal- ivipKTjKbros toO 6(lov ‘irped/j.aros: cf. 
Quis rer. div. her. 63, and other passages quoted 
by Sanday, Jnsjnratioiif p. 74 f.). This mechanical 
inspiration was shared, according to Philo, even 
by the Alexandrian translators of the OT {Vit. 
mos. ii. 7, Kaddwep 4v6ovei(j)UT€s irpoetpi^Tevop). Of the 
ethical aspect of the Spirit’s work in man, Philo has 
little to say, except that its function is to promote 
clearness of mental vision and capacity for the 
intellectual knowledge of God, and that it fulfils this 
mission either by purifying and elevating, or, as in 
the case of the prophet, by superseding the natural 
faculties. Of the Spirit as restoring the moral 
nature of man we hear nothing; the writings of 
Philo contain no reference to Ps or Ezk 36'**® 
(cf. Ryle, Philo and Holy Scripture^ p. 29111’.). 
The omission may be partly due to the circum¬ 
stance that he employs himself chiefly about the 
Pentateuch, but it is more probably to bo traced 
to the pre<lominance of the intellectual interest in 
Alexandrian thought. 

C. The New Testament.—!. The NT adopts the 
phrases used in reference to the Divine Spirit by 
the Greek translators of the OT. Thus we find in 
the NT as in the OT the terms rb irreO/xa rb dyiop 
{wpeOfia dyiop)t rb wpeC/xa roO Oeov, or irpeCfia OeoO, wp. 
KvploVf or simply rb iri/fO/xa, or in certain contexts 
the anarthrous vpevjuLa. But they are used in quite 
different proportions ; thus rb irpeOpua rb dyiop {wp. 
dy.), found in the Greek OT only in Ps 61 and 
Is 63, occurs in the NT between 80 and 90 times, 
while rb wpevfui rod deov {wv. 0eoO, KvpLov), the normal 
expression in the LXX, is comparatively rare in 
NT. Moreover, the writers of the NT employ 
phrases which are unknown to the LXX ; the Spirit 
of God is further defined as the * Spirit of the 
Father * (Mt lO’*®), ‘ the Spirit of his Son’ (Gal 4®), 
the ‘ Spirit of Jesus’ or ‘of Christ’ (Ac 16^, Ko 8^ 
Ph P'*, 1 P P^). In a few instances the plural is 
used to denote the various gifts or /lepiafioL (He 2^) 
of the one Spirit; e.g. 1 Co 14% Rev D 4® 6® 22®. New 
attributes are assigned to the Spirit, corresponding 
to new gifts bestowed upon men ; we read not only 
of the spirit of wisdom (Ac 6’’* ^®), but of the spirit 
of truth (Jn 141’ 16*» W^), of life (Ro 8’), of grace 
(He 10*), of Bonship (r^s vloOeffLaSt Ro 8'®). Above 


all, the Spirit receives a personal name, which it 
shares with the Son of God in His historical mani¬ 
festation (Jn 141® dWop wapdKXrjTOP ; 14‘® 1.5*® UP 
b wapdK\r)roi). These facts warn us tliat in passing 
from OT to NT we may expect a fuller theology 
of the Spirit. 

ii. The new light which is thrown upon the sub¬ 
ject by the Christian revelation is largely historical, 
(a) The gospel history opens with an outburst of 
prophecy. Ab the moment of the Incarnation 
drew near, men and women in Israel found them¬ 
selves lifted up by the Spirit into new regions of 
thought and endowed with new powers of expression. 
The movement began in the family of a priest. A 
child was born of whom it was foretold that he 
should ‘ be filled with the Ilol^^ Spirit from his 
mother’s womb ’ (Lk P®* ; and tlie irrspiration 

was sliared by his parents (Lk pi- ®’). Otliers were 
touched by the same current of divine energy— 
Simeon, to whom there came an oracular warning 
from the Holv Spirit of the presence of the infant 
Christ (Lk 2'**®** wpeuput dyiop 4w’ avrbPf Kal aunp 
vrrd tou wped/xarott x.t.X. ) ; Hannah, 
the daughter of Phanuel, who was accounted a 
p)rophetess {wpotprim^ Lk 2^®). Such a revival of 
prophetic gifts had not occurred since tlie days of 
Ezra and Nehemiah; even the Maccabfean age 
had looked for it in vain (1 Mac 4**® 14“*^). 

{b) The new prophecy proclaimed the advent of 
the Messiah, partly preparing His way, partly wel¬ 
coming and announcing Him when He came. But 
the jdiief outpouring o f th e ^drit was on TTuT 
M^siali I Tu iiself r It fulfilleJ ItseTF iii two niir* 
aculous events—the Conception and tlie Baptism ; 
the first introductory to the human life of the 
Christ, the second to His ministry and Messianic 
work. 

(a) Two Gospels relate in independent yet not 
inconsistent narratives the miracle of the Concep¬ 
tion and Virgin Birth (see Gore, DU-sertationSf 
p. 36 f.). In both it is ascribed to the Holy Spirit 
(Lk 1^®, Mt P®* ^0- Both contexts are conceived in 
the spirit of the OT and belong to the earliest age 
of Christianity, when the fullest teaching of the 
gospel had not yet been assimilated. We shall there¬ 
fore probably be right in interpreting Tri/eO/xa dyiop 
here in its OT sense, as the power of God in active 
exercise, although we may believe that the Church 
has rightly identified thi.s power with the pereonal 
Holy Ghost revealed by Christ. It is not without 
significance that in both G()si)els the power which 
wrought the Conception is described as wpeOfia dyiop 
rather than as wpevfxa Oeov or Kvplov. The Holy 
Spirit sanctified the Flesh which it united with the 
Word (Lk 1®® 5ib sal rb yeppcbjuepop dyiop KXrjO^aerat), 
Not only was ‘ the new departure in human life,* 
which bcj^an with the birth of the Second Adam 
(Gore, Biss. p. 65), fitly preceded by a directly 
creative act, but the new humanity w'as conse¬ 
crated at the moment of its conception by the 
oversliadowing of the Divine Spirit. The Concep¬ 
tion was therefore truly ‘ immaculate ’; that which 
was conceived, although true flesh, was free from 
the taint of human corruption. It is worth while 
to notice, in passing, that the Gospels do not hint 
at an immaculate conception of the mother of the 
Lord ; the special illapse of the Spirit is limited, 
so far as we can learn, to the conception of her 
Son. (On the miraculous conception as an article 
of the Christian faith the reader may consult 
I’earson, On the Greedy art. iii., and, on the early 
history of the doctrine, the present writer’s ApostM 
Greedy iv.). 

(/3) The Holy Spirit did not leave the sacred 
humanity which it had sanctified in the moment 
of conception ; the childhood of Jesus was filled 
with a strength and wisdom which were the marks 
of a special grace (Lk 2^ rb 84 wai8lop . . iKparcuoOro 
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w\’rjpovfX€vou ao(plgi, Kal Otov i]P aiirS ; cf. V.®*). 

]int in or about Ili ^4 thirtiotli year {^p . . (bad 
irCjp rpidKOpra) a staj^e uas roaiilied wlien a new 
illapsc of the Spirit on the Second Adam became 
necessary. 'J'lie lirst liad sanctified His liumanity, 
the second wjls to consecrate His oflicial life. It 
came in connexion with the baptism of John. 
With tlie majoi ity of the religions Israelites of His 
p^eneration, .losii^ went to be baptized. As Ho 
rose from the .lordun, the sign was given by Avhicli 
the Ha])tist knew Him to be tlie Messiah (Jn 1 ®^); 
.lohn saw the vSi)irit descend in the form of a dove 
and rest u]>on Him. Mr. h.C. Conybeare {Expositor^ 
IV'. ix. p. 455) cites J’hilo to show that the dove 
was t he ac(!epted symbol in Alexandrian thought 
of the divine reason or wisdom, and concludes 
that the evangelists have converted a metai)hor 
into a fact. Hut the evangelists—the Synoptists 
in any case—were strangers to Alexandrian sym¬ 
bolism, and they limit themselves to what they 
Ixdieved to bo matters of fact. In this case the 
fact denends on the eye-witness of the Haptist, 
attested by his disciple, St. John. Thejeyangelists, 
however, guard against the impression TTial thd^ 
Spirit assumed a material form (Mt wael TrepKrrepdPf 
Tik, Jn u'? TT.); even St. Luke’s <r(t)paTiKi^ tt$ei 
does not involve tliis inference. The a])i)earance, 
whether real or subjective, v'as doubtless symboli¬ 
cal, but the symbol rests on the OT. It carries our 
thoiights back to the birdlike motion attrilmtod 
to the Sj)irit in (In H. At the bajdism of Jesus 
the Spirit of (Jod bi'ooded a second time over tho 
waters, to vivify a new creation by r(‘sting on tho 
new Hoad of mankind. If tho symbolism of the 
dove is to be i)rcssed, it may bo taken to indicate 
the chaiacter of the Lord's ministry and of the 
kingdom of heaven (Mt !()’**). 

'rhe illapse at the baptism was regarded by the 
first generation as the anointing of the Christ (Ac 
10 '^'“’ avrbp 6 0(6^ Trvei'gart dyUp sal dvpd/uei). In 

the historical books of the O'l’ LXX 6 
is the title of the priest (Lv 4^* b'®), and the king 

(1 S 1‘2® etc.), who were admitted to their respective 
ollices by theceremonv of unction. In tlie i^salm 8 
and Proohets the title is specially given to the 
Davidiir king (Ps ‘J* 17®** 19® etc.), or to a king raised 
up by (lod for a certain work (Is 45' T<p XP^^'^V 
pov Kl'pLp), or to Israel regarded as tho servant of 
the Lord, or to a jtrophet who .speaks in His 
name (IsGP). Hut when the form of the Second 
David took shape in the inspired thought of the 
Puiphet and the exjjcctations of the Jewish people, 
it was to the future king of Israel that the name 
was usually apjdied. The Psalms of Solomon 
alicady spe.ak of ‘the Lord Christ’ (17®® I 8 ‘‘'', seo 
Hyle and James, note on 17®®), and tho Gospels 
show that at the time of the advent the Christ 
vas cx]>ected both by Jews {e.g. Jn 1 ^) and 
.Samaritans (Jn 4'*®). The Jewish Messiah, how- 
CN (‘r, V as chiefly the anointed king ; the conception 
of Messiah as the Prophet was less distinct, and that 
of a ( Jirist-Priest {Upevs 6 Lv 4®* 6 "^) 

entirely wanting, until it presented itself to the 
u l iter of the ICpistle to tlie Hebrews (Stanton, 
Jr wish rnul Christian Messiah, p. 29311.). Yet the 
Church has rightly seen that the work to which the 
Messiah uas anointed was sacerdotal and projihetic 
as well as regal. '^Phe baptism, with the descent 
of the Spirit, was the consecration of Jesus to the 
Mossijuiic ollice in all the fulness of its functions 
and ]»oucrs. Some of tho Fathers find the moment 
of tho Messianic unction in the miraculous Concep¬ 
tion (so (iregory of Nazianzus expounds Ps 45^ and 
Bee Aug. Dc J'rin, xv. 46, cited by Mason, Bajgtisin 
and Confirmation, p. 94), but the earlier inter¬ 
pretation fixes upon the Haptism : see Iren. ill. 
IX. 3, * Verbum Dei . . qui est Jesus . . qui et 
assumpsit caniem ot unctus est a Patre Spiritu, 


Je.sus Christus factus e.st’; cf. Jerome on Is 61.• 
The Gnostic schools exaggerated the importance 
of tho Haptism, confusing the descending Spirit 
with the pre-existent Christ and ignoring the mir¬ 
aculous Ckinception. Hut if the Incariiate life 
began with the overshadowing of Mary, the oflicial 
Messianic life dates from the Haptism (cf. Pearson, 
art. ii.). ( 7 ) From that moment Jesus began His 

Christ-work (Lk 3“ i}P ’ 1 . dpxhpevos), and in the oldest 
record of the ministry it is regarded as the 
evayycXlou (Mk 1'-®). Henceforth His life is full of 
the manifested workings of the Spirit, in whose 
energy the evangelists lind the source of the 
teaching, miracles, and entire ministry of the 
Christ (Mk 1 '=, Lk 4'- ^ Mt 12 ‘», Ac V). Some of 
these revealed relations between tho Holy Spirit 
and the ministry of Christ are of special interest. 
Immediately after the baptism the Spirit impelled 
Him to meet the Tempter in the wilderness (Mt, 
dpitixOn vvd ToO TTPei/parot; Mk, rd irpevpa aiahv 
isfidWei). The coufjuest of evil being at once the 
lir.st responsildlity of the Second Adam, and the 
lirst step in the redemption of tho race, it w'as 
the first work of the Sjiirit in the Christ. The 
Spirit of God in man was shown to be the power by 
w hich the spirit of evil is to be overcome : ‘ every 
victor}’^ W'on’ is ‘ His alone.’ To the Holy Spirit 
also our Lord attributes His power to cast out 
unclean spirits from the possessed (Mt 12 *®). We 
may extend the saying to His other miracles (cf. 
Jn 14'® 6 dt Trathp tv tpol ptpuip [i.e, by the Spirit] 
irotet rd tpya aurov). When in the 6 th cent. 
Hestorius unduly pressed this point, Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria guarded the doctrine 01 the Incarnation by 
insisting that the Spirit by which CJirist wrought 
w'as His ow’n, and not an imparted power, fonugn 
to His jiersonal \Ue {Anath. 9). Nevertheless, the 
truth remains tlmt tlie Sjiirit, wdio is one with the 
Son in the Divine Unity, was imjiarted to Jlis 
humanity, and strengthened it with supernatural 
lower. The same is true of (Jlirist’s teaching ; the 
iOrd Himself ascribes it to the anointing Sjiiiib 
(Lk 4'®'*)- As the supreme prophet Ho .spoke in 
the pow’er of the Spirit, not at intervals as other 
prophets, but whenever He opened His lips to 
teach. Yet beliinil the human fa(*ulties which 
were guided by the Spirit, w as the eternal Word in 
personal fellow’ship with the Father; His formula 
IS not that of the old prophets, ‘Thus.saith the 
Lord,’ but one w hich expressed personal authority, 

‘ Verily I say unto you.’ 

(c) Tho Sj lirit descended on the Second Adam to 
abide (Jn 1 ®''- ; contrast Gn C® LXX). The illapse 

W'as not a momentary act, but a new' dejiarture in 
human life, the beginning of a permanent in- 
dw’ellin" of the Spirit in man. The ‘Gospel of 
the Hebrews’ has rightly .seized upon this point: 
‘de.scendit fons omnis sjiiritus sancti et reqiiievit 
super cum et dixit illi: Fili mi, in omnibus 
prophetis cxpectabam te ut venire.s et requies- 
cerem in te; tu es enim requies niea.’ Hut the 
Haptist’s testimony reaches further. The Spirit 
became immanent in the Sacred Humanity, that it 
might be communicated throu|;h the Christ to 
mankind. Jesus was baptized with the Spirit, that 
He might baptize the world therew'ith (.Jn 1®® ; cf. 
Mt 3", Mk P, Lk 3'®). The experience of the lirst 
generation of believers showed that this hope 
was realized ; Christians shared Chri-st’s unction 
(1 Jn 2 -®), and the unction abode in them, as it 
abode in Christ (v.**^). This conviction w as expressed 
in the early use of unction in connexion with 
(Jiristian baptism (Tert. De hapt, 7 ; Cyjir. Kp, 
70; Cyr. Hier. Cat. vryst. ii.). 

Two historical events mark the extension 

* PeareoM point* out that the two Hew* are not neceeearily 
inconsistent, referring: to the double unction received by David 
(1 8 16>«, 2 S 2-*, f.3). 
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of the Messianic unction to the Church, (a) On 
the night that followed the Resurrection Christ 
communicated the Spirit to the apostles (Jn 20*^'* 

iv€<pi(T’r)fftv Kal \^y€i avTOis Adhere irpev/Jia dyiov). 
The act which accompanied the gift clearly looks 
back to Gn 2 ^; a new spirit was breathed into 
humanity by the risen Lord. lie began with 
the apostles, quickening tliem by communicating 
His own Spirit, that tliey might be prepared to carry 
on His work dTriaraXK^u fie 6 Trarijp, Kdyu) 

irltiTTw v[xd%). The gift ‘answers to the power of 
the Resurrection’ (vVestcott, citing Godet): it is 
primarily the quickening of the spiritual life of 
the apostles, but it is conferred with special refer¬ 
ence to the work which lies before them. There is 
therefore no necessity to interpret Xd^ere as if it were 
X-jfifix^eade (Theodore of Mopsuestia), and to refer it 
to the Ventecostal elliision. The apostles received 
on Easter night the lirst-fruits of the new life of 
tlie Spirit secured to the Church by the Lord’s 
Hesurrection, and were thus consecrated and en¬ 
dowed for their great ministry. Their successors 
were, potentially at least, included in the gift, and 
the Western Churcti of the Middle Ages rightly saw 
in the words Arcipite Spiritum sanctum the promise 
of all ministerial power (Hooker, Ecclcs. Pol. V. 
Ixxvii. 5). 

(jS) If the Resurrection brought the quickening 
power of the Spirit to the Eleven and to those who 
should succeed them in the ministry of the word, 
the Ascension was followed by the outpouring of 
the fulness of the Spirit on the Churcdi (Ac 1®*® 
2 '^’). As at the baptism of the Christ and the con¬ 
secration of the apostles, the descent of the Spirit 
was accompanied by external signs. The dove did 
not reappear, nor was tlio breath of Clirist felt, 
but the sound of a great gale (T/xos uxnrep cpepofilurj^ 
TTvorji piala^) fell upon the ear, and tongues of llame, 
darting liither and thither and finally resting on 
the heads of all, appealed to the eye. Tlie sym¬ 
bolism of the wind had been explained by our Lord 
(Jn 3’* ; the fire would remind the apostles of the 

prediction of the llaptist (ISIt 3^^ etc.). Every 
detail had its signiii(;ance. The sound of the 
rushing wind seemed to fill the house, for the new 
life was to permeate the whole world. The tongues 
of fire were self-distributing, and none was left 
without his jxu tion, for the Spirit dividetli to every 
man as lie wills (1 Co 12^'), and all believers are 
made to drink of the same Fountain {ib. The 
gift was at once collective and individual; it was 
for the wljole body, and for each member. 

Both from the promise of Christ and from the 
event, it is clear that the Pentecostal gift marked 
the beginning of a new era in the history of the 
Spirit’s relations to mankind. The ‘ dispensation 
of the Sx>irit,’ which began at tluTPefTtecosE ffler 
the Crucifixion, was so great an advance oh all 
earlier manifestations that St. John doe^_s not 
jhesitate do deny that there had been a ny gi ft of 
the-Spirit before it (Jn 7^® oCItto; yhpAfv irveOfia: 
see Wcstcott ad loc., and cf. Ac 19^). The new 
manifestation dillered from the old, not in degree 
only, but in kind; before the Incarnation the 
Spirit liad no abiding' place tn-num ; sinc e' Pen tr?- 
cSal tlie prese 11 ce of llie SfufllTs iihmanent in the 
Search-.(Jn cf. (iynll ARjx. 'oiT Jn 7^ fr/F 

oXocrx^PV 6X6 kXtjpov KarolKrjffiv iv dpOpuirrois rod 
dylov TTPeu/xaros a-rj/xaipeiP avrbp VTroTOir'^actjfiey). The 
corning of the Spirit corresponds to the coming of 
the Son, mutatis mutandis. The Son came to 
unite Himself to human nature, the Spirit came to 
inhabit it. The Son came to tabernacle amongst 
men, the Spirit to dwell in them. But with each 
coming a divine mission began which marks a new 
departure in God’s dealings with mankind. 

( 7 ) The coming of the Spirit, like the coming of 
the Son, manifested itself at first by supernatural 


signs. regard the gifts of tongues as unliis- 
torical (ZenerJ\TeIzsi\cKer), is permissible only £0 
those who Jeiiy the possibility of the miraculous.'’ 
That~the fact is recorded by so careful a historian 
as Luke, writing within half a century of the event, 
and with opportunities of investimxting the truth of 
the story wliich reached back at least twenty years 
further, may lead us to hesitate before we assent 
to these views. The yXwffo-oXaXla of Ac 2 may have 
been, like the wind and the fire, rather a sign of 
the Spirit’s coming and a symbol of His work, than 
a gift intended to supersede the acquirement of 
foreign tongues, or even an actual assistance to the 
apostles in their subsequent preaching. But if we 
may trust the primitive fragment axmended to St. 
Mark’s Gospel, the Lord Himself had promised 
His disciples some manifestation of this kind (‘ Mk’ 
; and one of St. Paul’s undoubted Epistles 
leaves no doubt that some form of the manifestation 
existed in the Church of Corintli (1 Co 12 '^ LP- ^ 14'“‘^*). 
Further, we have the witness of Trenaeus (ap. Jhis. 
HE V. 7) that ho had himself heard the gift 
exercised in its T’entecostal form {ttoXXQv dKo6ofi€u 
d5cX0tD>' , . TravTodairais XaXoupTcov did rod Trvevfxarot 
yXuxrffaii). The giR w as, however, si ngu larly open 
toabuse, and St. Paul semns'lcWiav^elt^^th^^^^^ 
IiiMjiJart 5 ^ruinPcd"Jt ^3 purpose, and„niighl soon 
dTsap^a r (T Co l.T). ProjJiecy, another Pente- 
cbstal gift, if less novel and impressive, fills a 
larger place in the early history of the Church. 
On the day of Pentecost, St. Peter claimed that the 
words in which Joel foretold a great revival and 
extension of prophecy in the latter days had been 
fulfilled by the coming of the Spirit (Ac 2 ^^^^*). 
Prophets accordingly arose in the Apostolic Church 
(Ac 11^ 13^ 19'^ 2 P), and took rank next after 

apostles (1 Co 12-*^, Eph 2 ^^ 3® 4^^), in some localities 
surviving as an order into the second or third genera¬ 
tion {DidachCj 10-13). The new prophecy surpassed 
in St. Paul’s esteem all otlier spiritual gilts, because 
of its ethical value (1 Co 14^- *). J’lm NT prophet 

was the inspired teacher of the first age : if he left 
no literary remains which can be compared with 
the writings of the Hebrew prophets, it is difficult 
to exaggerate his importance in the infancy of the 
Church, when the local bisliops or presbyters were 
as yet but little qualified to instruct their congre¬ 
gations in the mystery of the gospel, and tlie 
apostles’ writings were as yet incomplete or im- 

1 >erfectly circulated. But the institution, as St. 
hud saw (1 Co KP), lacked permanence, and it was 
gradually superseded, notwithstanding the Mon- 
Lanist reaction, by the local ministry, strengthened 
by tho growth of the Episcopate. 

One invaluable monument of tho spiritual gifts 
of tho first generation has survived to our own 
time. It was promised that the Holy Spirit should 
briim to the remembrance of tho apostles tho 
words and acts of Christ, and that He should lead 
them into tho whole cycle of Christian truth. 
The Gospels witness to the fulfilment of the first 
of these promises; tho Acts, Epistles, and Ajioc- 
alypse correspond to the second. Tho literature of 
the first generation, preserved in the Canon of the 
NT, bears the impress of an inspiration which wo 
miss when we pass to the F2pistles of Clement and 
‘ Barnabas.’ It is a standing proof of tho reality of 
tho miracle of i’entecost that tho first ago of the 
Church should have produced a series of writings 
which, in the elevation of their spiritual tone and 
the fruitfulness of their teaching, remain absolutely 
alone. Side by side with this monument of the 
Spirit’s work must be placed another—the Christian 
Society, or Catholic Church. As tho idea of the 
Church rose before the mind of St. Paul, he saw 
in its external form a body which the ihiirit of 
God animated and made one (1 Co 12^®, Eph 4^). 
History has proved his words true. The vitality 
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of the greatest and oldest community in the world 
witnesses to the divine power wliich brought it 
into being. Tlie Church on her part has marked her 
sense of Tier denendenco on the Spirit by the order 
of her creed : sue believes in her own permanence 
and life, because slie believes in the Holy Ghost. 
Credo , . in Spiritu7ti sanctum, sanctam Ecclesiam. 

iii. We tuim now from tlie historical facts 
connected with the coming of the Spirit to the 
teaching of Christ and tlie apostles in reference to 
the nature and work of the Holy Spirit. 

(a) (a) Witli one conspicuous exception, here¬ 
after to be stated, the teacliing of Clirist upon this 
subject, so far ns it is reported by the Synoptists, 
goes but a little way beyond tliat of the OT. He 
recognizes the insjiiration of the OT Scriptures 
(Mt 22", Mk 12-^ Lk and His own 

Messianic unction (Lk 4^*^, Mt 12^); to ascribe His 
works to Bcelzebul is to blaspheme the Spirit, and 
therefore to commit an ‘eternal sin* (Mk 3‘^). 
This saying, viewed in the light of its context 
(Mt 12^2), attributes Deity to the Holy Spirit, but 
does not on that account exceed the limits of the 
OT revelation (see above, p. 404). Occasionally, 
the Synoptic Gospels represent our Lord as look¬ 
ing forward to a fuller coming of the Spirit. 
The apostles will be inspired to defend themselves 
before the world (Mt 10*^); nay, the Holy Spirit 
will be given by the Father in lieaven to all who 
ask Him for the gift (lik IL^). A remarkable 
l eading in St. Luke’s recension of the Lord’s Prayer 
gives the petition, iXOtrujrb iLytov irpevfxd <rou i<l)i)fxds 
Kal KaOapiadru) rjfxdi (Chase, 21lc Lord’s Prayer, etc., 
24 f.; Kosch, Agrapha, p. 398); but it is valuable 
only as showing the interpretation which the 
Church put upon the opening clauses of the i*rayer. 

(/9) The Fourth Gospel, however, relates a series 
of conversations running through the course of our 
Lord’s ministry, which reveal entirely new views 
of the Spirit’s relation to tlie individual life, to the 
Church, and to God. The conversation with 
Nicodemus (Jn 3“'^*) asserts the principle of the 
new birth, tracing the beginnings of the spiritual 
life in men to the Spirit of God, and apparently 
connecting the birth of the Spirit with the future 
sacrament of Christian baptism. Similarly, the 
discourse of Jn 6 speaks of the spiritual food of 
the new life, which was to be imparted in the 
mystery of Christ’s body and blood. In the con¬ 
versation with the woman of Samaria (Jn 4^'^), 
and the proclamation at the Feast of Tabernacles 
(Jn 7^^’)» the Lord directs attention to Himself 
as the Fountain of the Spirit, from which believers 
should continually receive, and in turn communi¬ 
cate, fresh supplies of the water of life. The 
language is mystical, but the evangelist was able 
after the event to find its fullilment in the dispensa¬ 
tion of the Spirit (Jn 7*^, Kev 22^^). But the fullest 
and clearest revelation was reserved for the lost 
discourse on the niglit before the Passion (Jn 
1416 . 17.26 15^6 167-18). It opens with the promise, 
‘I will pray the Father, and Ho shall give you 
another Paraclete, to be with you for ever, the 
Spirit of truth* (cf. v.‘® 6 5^ rrapdKXrjro^, rb itvcv/jxl 
rb dyiov, wdiere the ideritilication is complete). The 
Holy Spirit, then, was to be Christ’s substitute and 
representative on earth, a vicaria vis (Tertullian, 
Preeser, 13); and the Avork assigned to Him is that 
of an advocate (on rrapd^XT^ros see Westcott’s 
detached note, and Lightfoot’s early work. On a 
Fresh lieinsion of^ the jVT'\ p. 60 f.). No function 
more characteristic of personal life could have been 
attributed, and Christ speaks accordingly of the 
Spirit as 6 Trapd^fXyros, not as rb rapdKXrjTov ,—a choice 
of gender Avhich is emphasized by the repeated use 
of the masculine pronoun (^/cel'i'os/uaprcpT^o’ei . . iKtlvos 
Ae^fet . . . 6o^da€i.) But the personality 

of the Deputy is in fact essential to the Lord^s 


reasoning; no impersonal influence could supply 
the lack of personal guidance and probation whicn 
the apostles would feel when tlie Lord was taken from 
them.* It is therefore futile to compare His mode 
of speaking in this passage with the prosopopoeia 
by which in the OT and Apocrypha the Avisdom 
of God is described as a personal (female) agent. 
Further, it cannot be maintained tliat Christ is 
speaking in Jn 14-16 merely of a ncAv operation of 
divine power in man (cf. rs 139^), or of His own 
Spirit as perpetuating itself in the lives of His 
disciples. F'or He proceeds to distinguish the 
coming Paraclete both from the Father and from 
Himself: ‘ the Father Avill give you another Para¬ 
clete . . . the Father Avill send [him] in my name . . . 
I Avill send him from the Father . . . the Spirit 
of truth which proceedeth from the Father.* The 
differentiation is perfect; the Spirit is not the 
Feather, nor is He tlie Son; as a Person, He is dis¬ 
tinct from both. Again, Ave are permitted to learn 
something as to His relation to both. He is sent 
by both, but Ho is sent by the Sou from the 
Father; Ho proceeds from the F'ather {vapb. roO 
iraTpbi). Although this is scarccl,y equivalent to 
the ecclesiastical phrase tK rov irarpls (see Westcott, 
ad loc., and on tlie origin of the later phrase, cf. 
Hort, Two Dissertations, p. 86 f.), the Avords used 
by Christ teach implicitly that the Spirit possesses 
an eternal relation Avith the Father upon Avhich 
His temporal mission rests (cf. Jn 16^* ® with 
and Westcott’s notes). 

The Lord proceeds in the same ^eat discourse 
to shadoAv forth the Avork to Avliich the new 
Paraclete Avas about to be sent. His mission 
Avould be primarily to the disciples and the Church 
(Jn 14^®* ^*), in the Avay of fellowship (peO’ vpQiv), 
presence {irap bpTv), and indwelling {^v ipXv ); and 
this threefold relation Avas to bo permanent (th rbp 
alwya), not, as Christ’s historical manifestation, 
transient (Westcolt). His functions Avould be 
(1) to carry on the teaching work of Christ, partly 
hy quickening the memories of Christ’s immediate 
folloAvers (Jn partly by guiding them into 

new truth, till all had been learnt (Jn 14^® 16^*), and 
revealing the neAV order (Jn 16^® rd ipxbpeva dvay 
yiKti bpiv ); (2) to glorify the Son, as the Son 
glorifies the F'ather, by rev^ealing the Son to the 
Church in the fulness of the divine life (Jn 16^*- ^®). 
But the Spirit Avould also have a mission to the 
Avorld, although it could not discern or recognize 
Him (14^^ ov Oeiopei avrb ov5^ ytPUfffKei). He Avould 
co-operate Avith the Church in bearing AAutness 
to Christ (Jn 15'*®-^), and His Avitness would 
carry the force of an irresistible conviction (Jn 16* 
IK^yiet rbv Kbapov) concerning the great facts of 
human sin, divine righteousness, and the process 
of judgment by Avhich, from the Advent ouAvards, 
the victory of righteousness is being determined. 

( 7 ) The croAvning revelation folloAved the Resur¬ 
rection, and is recorded by St. MattheAv alone (28^®). 
The disciples had been taught that the Divine 
Spirit is a living I*erson, and that He is not to 
be identified Avitli either the Father or the Son. 
From the formula of baptism they noAv learnt that 
the three Persons are comprehended under One 
Name; the Snirit is one Avitli the Father and the 
Son in the Unity of the Divine Life. The words 
justify the place Avhich has been assigned to the 
Holy Ghost in the creeds and the Avorship of the 
universal Church (Basil, Ep, ii. 125, Jc? ydp iipds 
* When Beyschlag (NT Theology, Eng. tr. U. p. 279) writes, 
‘The notion of the Holy Spirit os a third Divine person¬ 
ality ... is one of the most disastrous importations into 
the Holy Scriptures/ he assumes that this Idea has been 
imported, and that his own construction of the Lord's words 
(‘Just a pictorial personification’) is convincing and even 
necessary. Against these assumptions must be set (1) the 

J ilain and natural interpretation of Christ’s words, and (2) the 
udipient of the Christian Society, in which, aoconung to 
Ihnst’s promise, the Spirit dwells. 
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paxrl^€(T$ai fih wy irapeXd^ofieyy TKrre^eiv 5k ws ^airri^d- 
fieSay 6o^d{'eiv 5k ws vcrlarciJKafxep). But they also 
foretell the new relation which under the gospel 
was to subsist between the human spirit and the 
Spirit of God. To be baptized ‘ into tiioNanie . . . 
or the Holy Ghost’ is to be placed in a position of 
lifelong dependence upon tlie Divine Spirit, and 
consecration to the service ^vhich He inspires. 

(b) From the moment of the Pentecostal descent 
the presence of the Paraclete entered as a fact into 
the daily life of the Christian society, (a) The 
apostles realized at once that the promise of Christ 
had been fuHilled, and that a new dispensation had 
begun (Ac As the years went on, they 

were able to interpret from their own experience 
the details of Christ’s teaching (cf. Ac 6^-, 1 Jn 5® 
with Jn 16^®; Ac 9^^ with Jn 14^®; 1 P 4*®, Ja 4® 
'with Jn 14^®* 1’). They realized that as apostles 
they were specially endowed with the Spirit of 
Goa ; to practise a deception upon them in their 
apostolic character was to attempt to deceive the 
Holy Spirit, and therefore to lie to God (Ac S-*’*®-®); 
when tney and other ollicers of the Church took 
counsel on matters of discipline, the Holy Spirit 
shared their deliberations and their judgment 
(Ac 16^®); to them, as apostles, belonged the 
ower of imparting the Holy Spirit to the baptized 
y the laying on of their hands (Ac 8^®** 19®, cf. He 
6*^); individually, they were conscious of receiving 
direct communications from the Holy Spirit (Ac 
ID-13^ 16®*'^). But they recognized also that the 
gift belonged to the whole Church and to every 
member of it (Ac 2-® ID®* 13®^ 15®* ®). 'J'his 
fact was evidenced, not merely by miraculous 
manifestations (Ac 10**® 19®), but by the now life 
of the Christian brotherhood. Miracles might 
have chielly attracted attention in the lirst days, 
but even then the practical wisdom and joyful 
spirit of the common Christian life were seen to be 
fruits of the Spirit of Christ (Ac 6® 13®^}; and the 
maturer e^merience of the Apostolic Church realized 
that the Holy Spirit is the source of Cliristian 
holiness (1 P D), the inspirer of prayer (Jude ^®), 
the moans of an abiding union between Christ and 
Christians (1 Jn 3*^ 4^^), the pledge of future glory 
in the presence of God (1 P 4*'*). 

(j3) It is, however, to the Epistles of St. Paul 
that we must turn for the fullest treatment which 
the doctrine of the Spirit receives within the limits 
of the MT, Not that St. Paul sets himself to con¬ 
struct a philosophy of religion in which the relation 
of the Holy Spirit to God, to the Church, and to 
the human soul receives scientific treatment. He 
treats the whole subject incidentally and in con¬ 
nexion with his argument, or with the practical 
interests of the communities he is addressing. 
But he treats it with an insight, a freshness, and 
a precision due partly to his unique experience, 
partly to the intensity of his interest in the gospel 
and its workings upon human nature. There is a 
manifest progress in the apostle’s handling of this 
subject which corresponds to the progress in his own 
life and work. In the earliest group of Epi.stles 
(1 and 2 Th) he scarcely exceeds the usual teaching 
of the first generation. He connects the gift of 
the Holy Spirit with spiritiin,! power (1 Th 1®) and 
joy (v.®), with moral purity (1 Th 4®) and reli^ous 
consecration (2 Th 2*^); ho offers practical guidance 
in reference to the miraculous warnine 

believers against indiscriminately accepting all 
prophetic utterances on the one hand, and despis¬ 
ing them all upon the other, and thus quenching 
the heavenly fire (1 Th 5^**^*, cf. 2 Th 2^). One 
interesting verse shows that he recognized in 
human nature an element corresixinding to the 
Divine Spirit, and fitted to be the sphere of His 
operations (1 Th 6^ v/ulQu t 6 wtOua). The next 
group of letters (Ro, 1, 2 Co, Gal) carries us into 


the heart of his teaching on this subject, and we 
find ourselves in the midst of what is largely a new 
revelation. In these Epistles, St. Paul, starting 
with his conception of the human spirit (Uo D, 
1 Co 2*\ Gal 6*®), sometimes places tlie Spirit of 
God in sharp contrast with the spirit of juan, 
whilst in other places he exhibits the two in close 
correspondence and co-operation. Instances of the 
former jioint of view wdll be found in Uo 8*®- 
1 Co I.C., Gal 4®. In such passages tlje distinct 
personality of the Divine Spirit comes strongly 
into view; the Spirit of Gotl bears witness witii 
the spirits of men (Ro 8^®), helps our infirmity, 
and makes entreaty for us with sighs too deep for 
words {uirep€PTvyxdP€i (rrevayp-ois dXaXT^roty, Uo 8'“*®), 
calling from the depth of our hearts upon the 
Father (Gal 4®, cf. Uo 8*®); while at the same time 
He abides within the life of God, searching tlm 
depths of the Divine Nature and counsels, even as 
the human spirit is privy to the inmost thoughts 
of man (1 Co 2*^). Tlie Spirit of God is, from St. 
Paul’s point of view, uncreated and divine, for it 
is internal to the Essence of God. Where the 
Spirit dwells and works, God dwells and works 
(1 Co 3*® 6***, 2 Co 3^®); it is by the Spirit that God 
is immanent in men. Yet the identification is 
not so complete as to exclude a true distinction 
between the Spirit and other I’ersons in God. The 
Holy Ghost is the Spirit of Him that raised up 
Christ from the dead (Ro 8"), i,e. the Eatlier; 
He is also the Spirit of Christ (Uo 8^), not merely 
because He anointed the Messiah, l)ut on account of 
His personal relation to the Son of God (Gal 4®); He 
is the Spirit of the Son. Lastly, the three I’ersons 
are named in the same sentence as distinct hypo¬ 
stases (2 Co 13^^). In a few passages the Spirit of 
Christ in St. Paul appears to mean either our 
Lord’s human spirit (Uo D Kard irvevpa ayiuxri'/prjs ; 
see Sanday-Headlam, ad loc.y and Weatcott on He 
9***), or His pre-existent nature (2 Co 3*’ 6 5^ Ki//)tof 
t6 irvcvpd kffTLp), or His risen life (1 Co 15^ 6 ((Txarot 
*A5dp cli yrpevpa ^(vowoiovp) ; in other con¬ 

texts tlie Holy Sj^irit is identified with Christ, 
because it is through the Spirit that the ascended 
Lord dwells in the (Jhurch and operates in believers 
(Uo 8®**®). But the ambiguity rarely occurs; in 
the great majority of eases the distinctness of the 
Persons is clearly seen, and the reader can dis¬ 
criminate between the spiritual nature of Christ, 
and the Spirit who anointed Him and is one with 
Him in the unity of God. 

But by far the larger number of St. Paul’s 
references to the Spirit in these Epistles are con¬ 
cerned with His operations on the spirit of man. 
Living in an age of physical manifestations, the 
apostle does not ignore the miraculous gifts (Uo 
P2® 15^®*^®, 1 Co 12. 14, Gal 3®), and in one place 
(I Co l.c,) he treats of these at length ; they, too, 
are (Ro D^ 12®, 1 Co cf. Lightfoot, 

Notes, etc. p. 148 f.), but not the chiefest or best 
(1 Co 12^^ 13^), or the most abiding. The per¬ 
manent results of the Spirit’s coming are faith, 
ho])e, and love (1 Co 13*^); its normal fruits are 
the virtues which make up the fulness of the 
Christian life (Gal 5-**^). The Holy Spirit con¬ 
secrates even the human body which has received 
the sacramental pledges of llis presence, and has 
thus become the tcmj)le of God (1 Co 3*® 6*®); and 
He will hereafter raise it up in the likeness of 
Christ’s resurrection (Uo 8*^), a spiritual body (1 Co 
2^^42-44)^ not liable to corruption or death. But His 
special sphere is the human spirit. Hero His in¬ 
dwelling already works a now life, answering to 
the life of the Risen Christ (Ilo 8* 10^*). This life 
of the Spirit in man is [ire-eminently a life of son- 
ship towards God ; those who follow it nossess 
the privileges of sons in the divine family (Ro 
8^®); they are joint heirs of the Heir of all things 
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(Ro cf. Mt SI'*®, He 1-), bretliren of the First¬ 
born of God (Ko 8-**). If tlic sonsliip is secured by 
the Incarnation and the Resurrection, it is mani¬ 
fested and sealed by the gift of the Spirit, who is 
the TTvtv^a vlodeaLas (Ro 8*^- Gal 4^'®). Recreates 
in the adopted sons a character correspondin’,^ to 
their new relation to God and to Ghrist (Ro 8*“*^’), 
by a renewal of the mind which works a trans¬ 
formation in their lives (Ro 1*2^ ix€Taixop(f)omOe rjj 
dvaKatuuaei toO vods), and has the eliect of en;^rav- 
inj' the divine will, once written on tables of 
stone, upon hearts of flesh which will retain the 
impression nnd translate it into humnn life (2 Co 
3‘‘). Vet .-ill these operntions of tlie Spirit are but 
the foretnste of ^o'eater tliin^j^s to come. The gift 
of the S])irit already retieived by the Church is 
the dTrapx'? (^b) 8'"') —the first-fruits of the harvest 
yet to be reaped ; the present indwelling of the 
Spirit in the ]i(\art is the dppaiSdjv (2 Co 1-^- 5®)—the 
first iiistaliiKint of the fuller life, and the earnest 
that it is to follow (on the word dpp. see Jiightfoot, 
p. 323). Of the Spirit’s future work the 
resurrection of the body will form a true part, for 
the reanimation of mams physical nature is at once 
a i)roner function of the ‘Giver of life’ (Ro 8^“^), 
and tlie manifestation of our adoption into the 
divine family (Ro S'’). Rut the resurrection itself 
is but a fresh departure in the history of the race ; 
beyond it there lies an immeasurable life of progress 
unfettered by sin and death, ‘tlio liberty of the glory 
of tlie sons of God’ (Ro 8-^); and of this also St. 
Raul legards the Holy Sfiirit as the motive power. 

In some of these contexts it is not easy to deter¬ 
mine whether by iruevp-a the apostle means the 
Sjiirit of God in man, or the sjiirit of man und«!r 
tlie inlluence of the Spirit of God. The question 
aiisos especially in passages which contrast the 
Spirit with the fh'sh (Ko 8'^'-, Gal 'I’he erdp^ is 

human nature on its weak and mortal .side ; is then 
the TTveC/xa, w hich is opiiosed to it, the same nature 
in its victory ovei’ death and sin? Lightfoot (on 
Gal 5^’) is disposed to rcji'ct thi^> view' : ‘Through¬ 
out this passage,’ he writes, ‘ the Trvevjxa is evi¬ 
dently the Divine Spirit, for the human spirit in 
itself and unaided docs not stand in direct an¬ 
tagonism to the flesh.’ This is, of cour.se, true; 
but the objection docs not ajiply to the inter¬ 
pretation whicli regards as the human 

spirit inlluenced by and .mo far identified with the 
Spirit of God. On the whole this interpretation 
seems preferable, although it is clear that in both 
places the apostle’s thought passes at limes from 
one meaning of the w'ord to another, refusing to be 
bound by an absolute rule (ef. ISamlay-Head lam, 
Homans^ p. 19G). A soinewliat similar antithesis 
of Tri’€viJ.aTtK6s and \pvx(-K6s (1 Co 2^‘, cf. 15“) pre¬ 
sents the same dilliculty. The \I/vx^k()s is under 
the control of tlie ^vx'n, or low'cr rational nature; 
in the TrvcvfiaTLKds the Tri^eP/xa, tlie higher nature, 
the under.standiiig and the will guideil by the 
Spirit of God, has the ascendant. Here, again, 
we cannot exclude the thought either of the Divine 
Spirit or the spirit of the man ; the two are re¬ 
garded as in tluur operation one, and the one term 
covers both, although the human spirit is in tlie 
foreground of the thought. Similarly, in the anti¬ 
thesis of irv€vp.a and ypd/jLpa (Ro ‘2*-’^’ 7^ 2 Co 3®), the 
heart of the contrast lies in the onposition of the 
external to the stiiritual; and while wevfia points 
to the action of the por.sonal Spirit, wlio is the 
Giver of spiritual life, its jirecise meaning must 
be determined by the context. In the tw’o former 
passages the reference seems to be to the spirit of 
man under divine influence ; in the latter, to the 
new life of the Spirit which characterizes the 
co.spel as compared with a dispensation of external 
1ftw. Even the law has its spiritual element, for 
It was written by the finger of God (Ro 6 y6fxos 


irvev/JxtTiKSi i(TTiv)y and its righteous judgments find 
an echo in the life of the spiritual man (Ro S'*); 
hut, con.siilered as a mere edict, it stands in direct 
opposition to the Spirit (Gal 5*®), w'hose sphere 
is in the heart of the inner man; and he who 
is guided by the Spirit is emancipated from the 
extmnal control w'hich he no longer needs. 

When w'o pass from the Epistles of the third 
missionary journey to those of the Roman im¬ 
prisonment and the later ‘pastoral’ Epi.stles, w'O 
find the apostle’s point of view somewhat modified. 
The intensity of his interest in the individual life 
has now been siipiilemented by a new interest in 
the unity and catholicity of the Church (cf. Hort, 
Jiomans and Ephesians, p. 12811'.; Ecclcsia, p. 135ff. )• 
He touches oii the relations of the Spirit to the indi¬ 
vidual W'itli a fresline.ss of conception wdiicli shows 
that he is as keenly impressed as ever with their 
primary importance (Eph i4 430 pjj 

Col V, 2 Ti 1*“*); yet it is as the Spirit of the 
universal Church that he now specially delights 
to contemplate the Holy Ghost. To some extent 
this position had been occupied in 1 Co, hut there 
‘ho is dealing w'ith the Ecclesia of a .single city, 
... in the Epi.sthj to the Iqihesians he is dealing 
W'ith the universal Ecclesia^ (llort, j). 141). The 
Sjurit is in these later Epistles tlie bond of Catholic 
unity (Epli 4^* cf. 2*®, rh 2‘), the source of minis¬ 
terial gilts (Kph 4’^'*^ 2 Ti l®-'^) and sacramental 
grace ('fit 3"’). Thus the teaching of the earlier 
Kpistles finds its complement in that of the later, 
where it appears that the same divine gift W'hieh 
sanctifies and perfects the individual member of 
Christ, is the bond of corpoiate unity and the 
source and support of the common life which 
animates tlie wliole body of the Church. 

(7) One book of the NT’ remains. The Apoca¬ 
lypse returns to the standpoint of the OT when 
it represents the Holy Spirit in the light of the 
Spirit of prophecy (Rev R® 2’ etc., 4'-* bc® 19‘® 22"). 
Yet incidentally it takes up St. Raul’s later view'. 
What the S])irib says, He says to the Churches 
(Rev ‘2’* 3** 22). Ror each of the Churches 

He ha.s a separate message (Rev D 3* 4® 5®); the 
sevenfold gilt of God (Rev I"* 3' 4® 5®) fulfils its 
w'ork in each Cdiristian brotherhood as in each 
Christian soul under dillereiit conditions, and with 
partial and fragmentary results varying according 
to the measure in which it is bestowed, and the 
manner in wdiicli it is received. To the universal 
Church the Spirit bears another relation : Ho co¬ 
operates with it in its w itness to Christ; His voice 
is joined with that of the bride in calling for the 
bridegroom’s return (Rev 22*'“). Vet in this book of 
w’orhl-w’ide nnd time-long interests the need of the 
individual is not overlooked, and the last mention of 
the Spirit in the ApocaIyp.se refers to it (Rev 22*'^® 
b biTlbv ^pxl(rdu}' 0 Oi\(x}v Xal^lrcj iiStop dijjpedy). 

Summary. —It may he well brielly to summarize 
the results of this examination of the teaching of 
the Old and New Testaments upon the subject of 
the Holy Spirit. 

The first chapter of Genesis represents the Divine 
Spirit as co-operating with the Divine Word in the 
ordering of the cosmos ; the last chapter of the 
Apocalypse represents Him as speaking in the 
Universal Church. There are few of the inter¬ 
mediate books whicli contribute nothing to the 
doctrine of the Spirit. In every section of the 
Canon He fills a prominent and important place. 

If it be asked Avhat the Riblo teaches with 
regard to the es.sential nature of the Holy Spirit, 
the answer is on one point explicit and unanimous. 
The Holy Spirit is, in the strict sense of the word, 
divine. No biblical writer yields any support to 
the Arian conception of a created Intelligence 
above the angels but inferior to the Son, to whom 
the name ‘ Spirit of God ’ is improperly applied. 
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Put to the further incjuiry, wJiether tliis Divine 
Spirit is a person, tlie reply, if on the wliole 
decisive, does not come with equal clearness from 
the earlier and the later hooks. The Old Testa¬ 
ment attributes personality to the Spirit only in so 
far as it identilies the Spirit of Ood with God Him¬ 
self, present and operative in the world or in men. 
But t lie toachiu" of Christ and of the apostles, whilst 
accentuating the personal attributes of the Spirit, 
distinguishes the Spirit from the Father and the 
Son. The baptismal formula comiuehcnds the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit in the Unity 
of the Name which consecrates and claims for 
itself the whole life of man. 

On the ollice and work of the Holy Spirit the 
Canon throws fuller light, for here a more pre¬ 
cise knowledge is necessary to the well-being of 
tlie Church. But here again the revelation is 
progressive, corresponding in its growth to the 
growing needs of men. The Sjurit ajipears lirst in 
connexion with the cosmogony of Genesis, and the 
wiiters of the Old 'restament frequently refer to 
His work in sustaining and renewing iihysical life. 
But the Hebrew Canon attributes to Him also the 
endowment of human nature with intellectual and 
sjiiritual gifts, and esjiecially regards Him as the 
source of the great gilt of projihccy. It sjicaks of 
Him as the author of moral jairity and religious I 
consecration. Jjastly, it foretells the coming of an I 
ideal King, a ])erfcc‘t Servant of God, in whom the 1 
S[)irit sliould rest in His fulness, and an exteii- j 
sion of the Spirit’s gifts in the last days to the j 
vs hole nation and to the world. At this point the | 
New Testament takes up tlie thread of the revela- | 
tion. The Synojitic Gospels show how the ideals 
of the Old Testament were fullillcd in the life and 
ministry of Jesus Christ. The Fourth Gospel 
jiredicts the mission of the Spirit to the Church ; 
tln.^ Acts and hqustles relate the lullilment of His 
111 is,'lion in the experience of the Apostolic Clmreh. 
AVe aie permit te<l to see how it has changed the 
whole spiritual order, raising a new Israel out 
of the old, transforming an elect nation into a 
Catholic Clmreh, ]>ouring new life into the body 
of tlie dis(uj>les, sanctifying individual wills, carry¬ 
ing conviction to the world, and guiding believers 
into tbe fulness of the truth. In *St. Paul’s 
writings the biblical doctrine of the operations 
of the Holy S[iirit reaches its comjdetion. The 
apostle sees in the Sjuiit of Christ the source 
oi the vital unity whicli inspires the Cliurcli, the 
quickening and compacting power of the new 
creation. But he teac,hc,s with eijual clearness 
that the Spirit has come to regenerate and restore 
the personal life of each of the baptized, dwelling 
in the body as His tenijde, identifying Himself 
with tbe human spirit in its struggle with the 
(lesli and its striving after God, until He has 
perfected the nature which the Son of God re¬ 
deemed and has raised it to the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ. 

Litkratcrk.—T he following works, amongst others, may be 
conaulled on tho llihlicul Theology of the Holy Spirit. 

I’Ai'RisTic Axn iMKHMcvAL.—Terlullian, adv. Prax. ; Origen, de 
priiu'-ipiix, i. 3 ; Athanasius, Kpp. ad Scrap, ; Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Cati'ch. xvl. xvii.; Didymus, dc Sp, Sanct.] Basil, de Sp. 
Snnet. (ed. Johnston); Gregory of Nazianzus, Oral. Theol. v. ; 
Ambrose, de Sp. Sunct. ; Augustine, lie Trin. Iv. v, xv., in 
Joann, it. xxix. ; John of Damascus, de fide orth. i. ; Anselm, de 
procets. Sp. Sanct, ; Thomas A(^uina8, Summu, p. i. q, 36-38. 

AlonERN.—Pelaviu.*!, de Trin. li. iii. vii. ; Pearson, Bp.. Hxp. of 
*he Creed, aril. iii. vii. ; Owen, J., Pneumatologia; Hebcr, Bp., 
PerfonalUy and Ofiices of the Coinfurter ; Hare, J. O., Mission 
of the Comforter ; Kahnis, 0. F. A., Lehre vom h. Ueiste, Bd. i. ; 
Oaume, Traiti du S. Knprit\ Moberly, Bp., Administration of 
the Holy Spirit in the Body of Christ; Hutehings, W. II., 
Person and Work of the Holy Ghost ; Webb, Bp,, Person and 
Office of the Holy Spirit; Buchanan, J., Office, ami of 

the Holy Spirit ; Smeaton, G., Doctrine of the Holy S]iirit : 
Benson, Archbp., 'The Seven Gifts; Wirgman, A., The Sevenfold 
Gifts; Koellhig, W., PnewmaXolo^ \ Candlish, J. 8., B'orib of 
the Holy Sjnrit. H. B. SwETE. 


HOMAM.— See Hem am. 

HOMER.—Seo Weights and Measures. 

HOMICIDE.-^See Crimes and Punishments 

vol. i. p. 52P. 

HONEST, HONESTY,—These words have greatly I 
deteriorated in the three centuries that lie he- j 
tween us and the issue of AV. What they mean 
now we know ; then they meant something nearly 
approaching the meaning of the Latin words from 
which they come. Honcstus (from hows, ‘ honour ’) 
had two meanings in Latin: ( 1 ) ‘Kegardcd willi 
honour,’ ‘honourable’; ( 2 ) ‘Bringing honour,’ 

‘ becoming,’—and those are just the meanings of 
‘honest’ as it is used in AV. The word had at 
the time a special, one might almost say technical, 
meaning when used of women : it meant ‘chaste.’ 
'I'lius in his chapter in The Profane State (v. 1 . 
p. 359) on ‘The Harlot,’ T. Fuller sneaks of her 
crisping and curling and the like, anu then adds, 

‘ 1 must confesse some honest women may go thus, 
hut no whit the honester for going thus.’ And 
this is of course his meaning in The Holy Warre 
(ii. 46, p. 106), ‘ Thus Jerusalem, after it had four¬ 
score and eight ycares been enjoj’^ed by tbe Chris¬ 
tians, by Gods just judgement was taken again by 
the Turlvs. Wliat else could be expected? Sinno 
reigned in every corner; there was scarce one 
lionest woman in the whole citie of Jerusalem.’ 
And this meaning occurs once in AV, 2 Es 16“** 

‘ Like as a whore envieth a right honest and 
virtuous woman,’ though the adj. so tT’ is so 
general a one as idoneus, ‘juoper.’ With that 
exception ‘honest’ means either ( 1 ) honourable, 
or ( 2 ) becoming. 

Neither adj., adv., nor subst. occurs in OT, a 
fact not without signilicance in comparing tho OT 
ethics with that of A poor, and N T. The commonest 
word tr** ‘honest’is Ka\6s, wliich ireans ‘seemly’ 
or ‘becoming,’ but with an ethical content en¬ 
abling it to describe such character or conduct as 
deserves respect or esteem. So To 6 *** 7’, Wis 4**, 

2 Mac lA 8^5, Ho 12*^ 2 Go 13^ 1 P 2**. HV 
retains ‘ honest’ in To 6 *^ 7^ Lk ; gives ‘ honour¬ 
able’ in Wis 4**, Uo 12*^ 2 Go 13“^; ‘ liis excel¬ 
lent education’ for ‘his most hone.st etlucation ’ in 
2 Mac 6 '“*^; and ‘seemly heliaviour ’ for ‘honest 
conv'^er.sation ’ {draarpoipr} KaXi)) in 1 ]’ ‘2**. In Sir 
29*^ the adj. ‘decorous,’ is tr^ ‘lionest’ 

(omitted in BV) ; and in ‘JJ'* ‘good’ (as 

KV); while, lastly, in Ph 4*^ the word is oeprus, for 
whicli wo scarcely have an equivalent adj. (BV 
‘honourable,’ BVm ‘reverend’).* 

These two meanings of ‘honest’ may be illus¬ 
trated thus: ( 1 ) Hoiiournhle, Ac 17** Wyc. ‘And 
sotheli inanye of hem bilevyden, and of hethen 
wynimeii honeste (some i\iSS ‘honest lieitlien 
wyniineu’), and men not fewe’; Bu 1 “ Cov. 

‘ There was a kinsman also of tlie kjuircd of Eli 
Melech Naeniis huszbande, whose name was Boos, 
which was an honest man’; North, Plutarch, p. 
894, ‘Now as the Bhodians were desirous to be 
ridde of this warre, and that Demetrius also was 
willing to take an honest occasion to do it, the 
Ambassadours of the Athenians came iiajipily to 
serve both their desires.’ T. Fuller (i/o/y JPart'e, 
v. 7> p. 239) speaks of ‘ terms honest and honour¬ 
able’; and Butherford {Letters, No. 56) says, 
‘There is no quarrel more honest or honourable 

* The beat rendering, says Vincent {Intern. Crit. Com.), is 
‘venerable' (as AVm), if divosted of its conventional implica¬ 
tion of age. And he notices that Matthew Arnold (God and the 
Bible, p. xxlD suggests ‘nobly serious,' as opposed to xevi^ot, 
‘locking intellectual sorlousness.' ‘Honest'Is Tindale’s word, 
whom all the VSS follow; Wyc. has ‘ chaste,' Kllicott cliooses 
‘seemly.' See also J. A, Clai)pertoa in Preacher’s Magazine, 
viil. Vo7. 
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than to suffer for truth.’ ( 2 ) Becoming: Tindale, 
Pent.y Prologe, ‘And boliokle how righteous, 
iiowe honest and liowe duo a thiiige it is by nature 
tliat every man love his brother unfaynedly even 
as him seife, for his fatliors sake.’ So Is 52* Cov. 
‘ Put on tliine honest rayinent o Icrusalem, thou 
citie of the holy one’; and Golding, Calvin's Johy 
p. 671 (on .Ti**'^**), ‘There is a certaine honest 
coinelinesse to be kept.’ 

The adv. honestly is the tr“ in Sir 22 ^ of iv dyaO^ 
(‘ If children live honestly,’ lif dyady ; in 2 Mac 
12^and He 13*® (Amer. KV ‘ honourably ’) of /caXcDs; 
and in Ko 13‘®, 1 Th 4*** of ‘decorously 

(Amer. IIV ‘becomingly’). 

The subst. honesty occurs only in 1 Ti 2 ** ‘ that 
we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godli¬ 
ness and honesty’ {Iv irdari cvae^flqLKalfftixv&ryTi, RV 
‘in all godliness and gravity’). For the Eng. 
word cf. Joy, An Apologg to IF. Tindale (ArbePs 
ed. p. 19), ‘’I’indale shulde have goten liym more 
honesty and lesse shame yf he had writen once 
lesse to the reader ’ ; and North, IHutarchy p. 852, 
* The great force of Demosthenes eloqiience . . . 
did so inilanie the Thebans courage witli desire of 
honour, that it trode under their feete all maner 
of considerations, and did so ravish them with the 
love and desire of honesty, that they cast at their 
heeles all feare of danger.’ J. Hastings. 

HONEY.— See Food, vol. ii. p. 37^ 

HOODS is AV tr” in Is 3*** of an article of female 
attire, designated by the Heb. term RV 

has turbans, and there can be little doubt that 
this is the correct rendering, and that it might 
have been introduced into the text of RV in Job 
29*^ and Is 02 ^ (AV, RV ‘diadem’), as w^ell as in 
Zee 3® (AV, RV ‘mitre’). The derivation from 
zdnnph gives the meaning of something wrapped 
round, as the similar Arab, lijfehy ‘turban-band,’ 
is taken from laffy ‘to wrap round.’ In the East 
the head-covering is usually a protection against 
heat rather than against cold. The habit of keep¬ 
ing the head always covered makes it sensitive 
to cold, and during a time of severe weather 
Orientals cover their heads with shawls, after the 
manner of hoods, but it is not a permanent article 
of dress. See DliEss, vol. i. p. 02(3*'. 

G..M. Mackie. 

HOOK represents various words in both lleb. and 
Aral)., and sometimes the meaning is very diiferent 
from what is usually understood by the Eng. word 
hook, 1 . d'ho hooka (oni) used in the tabernacle 
(Ex 20 ®** etc.) are, in the Arab. VS, tr. by a word 
{mznz) whicli means a hook or ring witn a spike 
for being driven into wood. 2. In 2 K 19**®, Is 37****, 
Job 41“*, Ezk 29"*, the Arab. VS has ring {khazd- 
met) as tr. of no or o''n. The ring meant in 
these passages is one which is put in the nose 
of a wild animal to bring it under control. In 
Syria gipsies frequently lead bears about among 
the villages by means of ropes fastened to rings 
inserted in the cartilage of the nose. In Ezk 
38]* no is tr. in Arab, shnktmaty the bit of the 
bridle of a horse. 3. In Ezk 40*® 0 : 05 ^ (gutters?) 
is tr. in Arab, madzib. 4. rnming-hooks (n-jDi-^, 
Arab, nuindhl), Is 2 * iS®, Mic 4®, J 1 3 *®. In Syria 

{ >runing-hooKs are somewhat like the reaping- 
looks or sickles used in England, only very mu^ 
smaller. The handle is of steel, and of the same 
piece as the blade. It is holloAv, and, wdien the 
pruning-hook is u.sed to cut down thorns, a long 
Stic) is thrust into the hollow handle. 6. Fish¬ 
hooks (njy, n'p Am 4®, n;in Job 41*, Is 19®, Hab ; 
AyKiarpovy Mt 17®^). 6 . Flesh-hooks (J^ra or 
Ex 27 , Nu 4 *^, 1 S 2*®‘ *■*; Arab. minshal)y with two 
or three prongs for lifting meat out of a pot. 

W. Cars LAW. 


HOOPOE (ns'ji’n dukhtpliathy ?iro^, uj)upay AV 
lapwing).—This bird is mentioned only in the list 
of unclean birds (Lv 11***, I)t 14*®). It is generally 
admitted that the Aoo/)oc, Upupa epopsy L., is the 
bird intended. It migrates to Egypt and the 
Sahara in the winter, but returns toral. and Syria 
at the beginning of March, and spreads suddenly 
over the whole country. The Arabs call it hndhud 
from its cry. Its Gr. and Lat. names are derived 
from its habit of inspecting the ground. The head 
of the hoopoe is depicted on the Egyptian monu¬ 
ments. It was supposed by the ancients, as also 
the modern Arabs, to search the ground for hidden 
wells and springs. This opinion is based on its 
habit of bending its head downwards, and alternately 
erecting and depressing its crest. The Arabs say 
that it reveals these secrets. In reality it is seek¬ 
ing its food, which consists of small insects and 
worms. It resorts to dunghills, linding it easy to 
dig out the insects from the dung. Rut this is by 
no means its exclusive source of supply. Perhaps 
it was this habit which caused it to oe regarded as 
unclean in the Mosaic law. It is not now con¬ 
sidered unfit for food. It is often shot, or caught 
on bird-lime, and sold with other game birds. 
Tri.stram says that the Arabs call it the ‘doctor 
bird.’ Its general colour is russet, but the wdngs 
and tail are black, with white bars. The feathers 
of the crest are 2 in. long, and black-tipped. It 
is as large as a thrush. G. E. Post. 

HOPE.—AV tr“ of the following Heb. and Gr. 
words;— 

1. rnj;p (vb.), (noun), Job C'^, Pa 169 (nip^^ correctly tr** by 
RV‘in safety'); cf. n^3p Jer 177, Ec 9^(elsewhere only 
2 K 18*9=18 36<). The vb. n^;! (root perh. = ‘ repose oneself on ’) 
is very common in OT. AV generally tr. by ‘trust.’ 2. 
(from root = ‘thick,' ‘fat’) Job Sliw^ Ps 787. It is best tr^ 
‘ confldenco' (so AV, RV in Pr its only other occurrence in 
this sense). The form nSip? occurs Job 4®. 3. n^nf? Jer 17*7, J1 
8 *®(better RV ‘refuge’; so freq\iently in Pss). 4. mpD, niipn 
Ezr 109, Job 4®, etc. (Uie root mp is the frequent * wait for (on) 
J"' of OT). B. 6 . Practically synonymous with this are 
(vb., Kiph.y n.f Hiph.), (noun), Job 6 **, Ezk 13®, Ps 3124 
and oft., Pr 13*2, and *i3b (vb.), (noun), Ps lions iss 1405 ^ 
EstO*, Is 88 *® (root meaning ‘look closely at,' Neh 2*3-*5). 7. 
Sin (root = *writhe’), ‘wait anxiously,’ La 82® (cf. Gn Jg 

826, Mic 1 * 2 , Job 85*4, Ps 377, Kst 4*). 

In NT the noun is ixrt't and tlic vb. lAa-ga;, always of favour¬ 
able expectation (contrast iXvU ^ovvipot of LXX, Is 28*9), jn He 
102 ® ‘the profession of our faith’ should be ‘the confession of 
our hope' (r^ii ifMXoy'icn rrf iA.ir<3«). 

The second in St. Panl’s triumvirate of graces 
(1 Co 13***) has attracted less attention than its 
companions. With respect to the nature of hope 
in general, faith is its iiisei)arahle condition ; in 
He 11* ‘foundation’ might almost be substituted 
for ‘assurance.’ But its distinctive feature is 
desire of future good. Hope may accordingly be 
defined as desire of future good, accompanied by 
faith in its realization. The object both of faitn 
and of hope is something unseen. Faith has 
regard equally to past, present, or future, while no 
doubt in ISoripturo referring mainly to the future 
(see, however, He 11®). Hope is directed only to 
the future. Expectation diflers from hope in 
referring either to good or evil things, and there¬ 
fore lacks the element of desire. 

In the nature of things the grace of hope is 
peculiarly prominent in OT. That was the time 
of promise and prm)hecy, ours is the time of fulfil¬ 
ment (Mt 13*^). Everything then had a forward 
look. The Heb. golden age lay in the future. 
The pious Hebrew was a minor (Gal 4®). It is 
quiite in keeping with the old economy that the 
mement of faith or confidence which is latent in 
hope was especially active. In OT Luther often 
renders ‘hope* by ‘trust.’ It is often hard to say 
whether faith or desire is most prominent (Ps 38^® 
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78“^ etc.), * These all died in faith ’ is almost equi¬ 
valent to * These all died in hope ’ (lie IP*). They 
‘endured as seeing him who is invisible* (v.^). It 
is often said that the hope of OT believers was 
directed less to spiritual than to temporal good, 
such as health, riches, victory; but this is only 
partially true. Spiritual aspiration cannot well 
oe purer or stronger than in passages like Ps 63^ 
17^®; and temporal good is not forbidden to Chris¬ 
tian hope (Mt G**). Hob. hope, no less than Chris¬ 
tian, was set on God (Ps 33^*- 42^^ etc.). Jeremiah 

beautifully addresses J" as ‘the hope of Israel* 
(I 4 H 171 S). If in NT St. Peter is the apostle of 
hope,—not so much because of frequent express 
references (1 P !*• i** 21 as from the general 
strain of his teaching,—in OT Jeremiah may be 
called the prophet of hope for the same reason 
(17'^'50^); his hope was deeply spiritual in nature 
(31^*-, He 10 ^«). 

In NT hope is wider in range, more definitely 
spiritual in contents, and is attended with greater 
certainty. It is a ‘ better hope,* because grounded 
on ‘a better covenant which nath been enacted on 
better promises* (He 7^® 8 '*). The blessings it seeks 
are not limited to the future life, but include all 
that is promised to faith in the present life. Or, 
to spea^ more correctly, distinctions of present 
and future are often ignored in Scripture. The 
divine promises and Christian aspiration refer to 
both (1 Co 2 ^, Fh 3^'*'^^). Still, the perfect blessings 
of the future life are often definitely referred to, 
giving peculiar magnificence to Christian hope (Ko 
5 ag 2 i. j 3 ^ Tit 2 ^* etc.). If St. Peter is the apostle, 
St. Paul is the theologian of this grace. Very 
significantly, as the prophets make J" the ground 
of human hope, St. Paul makes Christ the ground 
(1 Co 15'®, 1 Ti F, Col More specineally, 

Christ’s resurrection is the irrefragable seal of hope 
(1 Co 15, IP P); hence it is a ‘living hope.* 
Christian hope accompanies a state of peace with 
God, is attested ]>y experience, and certain of 
glorious fulfilment because arising out of a sense 
of God’s fatherly love to us (Ho 5'*®). It is equally 
with faith a factor in the process of salvation (Ro 
It is a spring of ceaseless joy (Ro 5® 12'^). Its 
object is salvation or eternal life, or the glory of 
God (Tit P 3^, 1 Th 5®, Ro 5*). Its expression is 
patient doing and sufiering (I Th 1 ®, He 6 '^** 12 '). 
Hope is aptly called ‘ an anchor of the soul,* stay¬ 
ing it amid the bufi'etings of earthly change 
(He 6 '®). St. Paul puts the final honour on tliis 
grace by placing it above faith, and only below 
love (1 Cor 13'®). Like its sister graces, it con¬ 
tinues in the future life, because the bliss of that 
life is capable of endless increase. When God is 
called ‘ the God of hope,* it must bo as the author, 
not the subject of hope (Ko 15'®). St. John has only 
one reference to hope, describing it as a motive to 
personal sanctification (1 Jn 3®). * Fulness of hope ’ 
(He 6 ") accompanies ‘fulness of faith’ ( 10 ^) and 
‘ fulness of understanding * (Col 2 ®). Hone stands 
sometimes for its object (Eph 1 '®, Col P, Tit 2 '®). 

J. S. Banks. 

HOPHNI B '0(pv€l, A '0<f>vl; the meaning 
‘fighter’ suggested by Gesenius [T/ies. p. 506] is 
very doubtful), and Phinehas, ‘the two sons of 
Eli, priests unto the Lord at Shiloh* (1 S P).* 
They are described as ‘ men of Belial {i.e. worth¬ 
less, unprincipled men) who knew not the J^ord, 
nor the due ot the priests from the people* (1 S 2 *®*- 
RVm, following the reading of the Versions and 
most moderns). The particular sin of which the 
sons of Eli were guilty lay in their abuse of their 

* Possibly, the account here given is incomplete. Wellhausen 
(Buck. Sain. 35) points out that the sons of Eli are niontioned 
before he himself has been introduced. Thenins and Kloster- 
mann Insert ‘ Eli and ’ with the LXX ; more probably we should 
read simply * and Eli, priest unto the Lord, was there’ (Budde, 
Richter u. Samuel^ p. 196). 


privileges as priests, in that they claimed more 
than the customary share of the sacrifices, and 
further insisted on having it when, and as, they 

E leased, so that ‘ men abhorred tlie oll’ering of the 
ORD’ (see Driver, Deut. p. 216; Wellhausen, 
Prolcg. pp. 68, 153 f.). The further charge of 
licentiousness which is brought against them (lb 
2®®'*) is most probably due to a later editor; the 
clause is wanting in the LXX, and is omitted by 
Wellh., Budde, Driver, and Klostermaim. The 
mild rebuke of their father liad no ellect on their 
evil practices, and, in consequence, a curse is 
pronounced against the house of Eli, first by an 
unknown prophet (1 S 2“^"®®), and afterwards by 
the youthful Samuel (1 S S"*'"'*'®). In accordance 
with the sign given in the former prophecy, Hophiii 
and Phinehas both perished in the battle with the 
Philistines at Aphek, whither they had accom¬ 
panied the ark of God (1 S 4"; in 4^ read ‘and 
the two sons of Eli, IL and P., were with the 
ark of the covenant of God ’). 

The history of the house of Eli which is given 
in 1 S 1-4 clearly belongs to the later (E) of the 
two documents n-om whicli the books of Samuel 
(see Samuel, Books of) are mainly compiled ; but 
it is probable that the narrative has in parts been 
expanded (csp. in 1 S 2®^'®® “) by a later Deutcro- 
nomistic editor. J. F. Stenning. 

HOPHRA (Heb. ; LXX Oua(f>p7j ; Herod. 
^Airplrjt; Manetho Oi^atppis ).—The Egyptian origi¬ 
nal, whence the other forms were derived, is 
IV^h-ib-r (see p. 650^ note, vol. i. of this DB). 
The name of this king—the fourth of the 26th 
or Saite Dynasty—occurs but once in the Bible 
(Jer 44®®); yet his influence upon Jowisli history 
was considerable. Ho was the son and successor 
of Psammetichus II, and reigned from 688 to 569. 
Although Hophra-Apries is mentioned on uumer- 
0118 Egyptian monuments, there is an almost com¬ 
plete aearth of native doenments from which to 
reconstruct his history. Material, however, for 
the two chief episodes of his reign is supplied, on 
the one hand by the contemporary prophecies 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and on tlie other by 
Herodotus, who visited Egypt not much more thau 
a century later. 

The constant ambition of the Saite Pharaohs 
was the recovery for Egypt of her ancient position 
of suzerainty in Asia. In this none of them bad 
hitherto been more than temporarily successful; the 
Syrian conquests of Ncclio had been cancelled by 
the revival of Babylonian power under Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar, while in the next reign—that of Psamme¬ 
tichus II — wo hear of no campai^^ns except in 
Nubia. But, on the aecession of A pries, an Asiatic 
policy became again the king’s main interest. A 
favourable opportunity seemed to be ollered by a 
return to power of the patriotic faction in Judah, 
and the consequent revolt of Zedekiah. The 
Babylonian force sent to punish this display of 
independence was compelled, by the appearance 
in the south of an Egyptian army, to desist from 
the siege of Jerusalem (586). The check, however, 
was but momentary. Apries does not appear to 
have ventured a battle, and the Jews once more 
learned the value of Egypt’s friendsliip. While 
their Egyptian allies withdrew, Jerusalem fell, 
and the Babylonians wreaked their vengeance on 

• The text of this section is in considerahlo confusion, and 
the ineaninff can he extracted only with dUHculty. The two 
evenU which are foretold are ; (1) the almost entire destruction 
of Eli's house (v.Si, referring to the massacre of the priests at 
Nob, 1 S 22i7-'-i0); (2) the raising up of a faithful priest (v.W, 
referring to the appointment of ^dok in the place of Abiathar, 
the great-great-grandson of Eli, by Solomon, 1 K 2-’7). The 
sign given in attestation of the prophecy (v,34) is the death of 
Hophrii and Phinehas in one day. See Wellhausen, Der Text 
der Bucher Sam. p. 48 f.; Driver, Ueb. Text of Sam. p. 82 f.; 
Budde, op. cit. p. 199 f. 
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tho nation. Nevertheless, the succeeding years of 
anarchy and bloodshed in Judah induced many of 
tho remaining inhabitants to quit tlieir homes anil 
fly to for protection. Aprics received them 

and settled them in the frontier fortress of Daphna? 
(Tabpan lies, Tell Deferieh), in the eastern Delta, 
the station of one of the mercenary corps of Ionia,ns 
and Carians who formed at the time the strenj^^th 
of the Ej^yptian armies. Certain remains of Imild- 
ings on this site have been idimtilied with the pave¬ 
ment, etc., referred to by Jeremiah (43'^), who him¬ 
self shared tho Egyptian exile of his countrymen. 

The much discussed inscription, in which some 
have recognized a refenmee to Nebuchadrezzar’s 
punitive expedition to Egypt and to the reign of 
A pries, moi e jirobably relates merely the repres¬ 
sion of some internal revolt (see /Eg. Zeltschr. 
1881, 87, 93) ; while tho cuneiform fragment, 
claimed as corroborative evidence for the .same 
event, can be so regarded only on the hypothesis 
— otherwise unsupported — of a temporary co- 
rogcncy of A pries and Arnasis, since the war it 
relates a[)i)ear3 to have been directed against the 
latter hing. It is curious, though scarcely im¬ 
portant, that a tradition of Nebuchadrezzar’s in¬ 
vasion should have survived even into Moham¬ 
medan times.* 

I’he event of tho reign, of which we hear most 
from Herodotus, is a campaign, undertaken later 
than those in Syria, in response to an appeal by 
the Libyans for help against the encroaching 
Greeks of Cyrene. The expedition was unsuccess¬ 
ful, and the consequent national resentment led to 
the dtmosition of A pries in favour of 77/ ww-Amasis, 
one of his generals, by whom he and the Greek 
mercenaries were defeated at Moinemphis. A pries, 
detained for a time in captivity, was eventually 
given over to popular vengeance and strangled. 

W. E. Crum. 

HOR (MOUNT) (nnn n'n, Arab. Jchd Ilaroun^ 
'Aaron’s Mount’).— 1 . A mountain named as a 
stage in Israel’s journey to Canaan (Nu 20-- 2D 
33^’, Dt 32®“), ami as the place of Aaron’s death 
(Nu 333^*3»-«, Dt 32®“) (all P). The 

modem Jebcl llaromi is identified with the 
closing scene of Aaron’s life both by situation 
and by tradition. Blount Hor is stated to be 
situated ‘by the border of tho land of Edom’ (Nu 
20 ’“®); Eusebius states that ‘Mens Hor, in quo 
mortuus est Aaron, erat juxta urbern Petram’ 
{Oiinmniifir(tn)y whicli is the case with J. Haroun, 
as Petra lies at its eastern base ; and Josephus 
atlirms that Aaron’s death occurred on a high moun¬ 
tain enclosing Petra {Ant. IV. iv. 7). Tradition 
coniMirs, ami amongst the Arab inhabitants J. 
Haroun is hehl saored ns the si'pulchre of Aaron, 
and a small mosque marks the site. It is fair to 
add that tho identity of Hor with Jcbcl Haroun is 
disputed by Ewald, Knobel, Dillrii. (on Nu 20^^), 
Sayce {IWM 265), Buhl {Gcsch. d. Edomiter, Ilf., 
Lex.^ ‘ Ganz falscli die spatere Tradition’),and esp. 
Trumbull {Kadesh-barnca, 12811’.). 

DkscrU’ rioN. — On a])])roaching tlio saddle, or 
watershed, of the Wady el-Arabah from the .south, 
the almost unbroken range of the Edomite moun¬ 
tains oi>ens out to the ea.stward at Wady Abu 
Kuseibeh, disclosing a wide valley, at the head of 
which is J. Haroun, standing oiit consjucuou.sly 
amidst an assemblage of broken ridges tumultu¬ 
ously throAvn together, and constituting the frontiers 
of Mount Seir. d’he mount rises witli a bold and 
precipitous front facing the west. Hanked by two 
iofty bastions of sandstone standing erect on the 
granitic pedestal, and from its base stretches a wide 
and gently sloping plain, also enclo.sed by le.s.ser 
heights, upon which we can w'ell picture to our¬ 
selves the Israelitish host encamped during the 
* See AhU Sdlih, ed. Evett« (Oxf. lS9r)), p. 83, note. 


solemn period of Aaron’s ascent, and in full view 
of tho summit of the mount 'which was to be his 
tomb ; or (as it is in the narrative) ‘ in the eyes of 
all the congregation ’ (Nu 20’-^). Hero also w'e may 
suppose the}^ camped w hile Moses sent an ambas- 
sage to the king of Edom across the intervening pass 
to ask permission to march through his territory 
(Nu 20^^^^-). Tho summit of the mount is marked 
by a little white mosquo supposed to cover the 
tomb of the high priest, and from this point the 
ridgo descends graiiually eastwards until it breaks 
oir in the line of cliffs which enclose tho quadrangle 
of Petra, and the channel for tho Wady Musa 
which flows through tho city (see Petra). The 
mount is quite inaccessible directly from tho 'VN'est, 
owing to its precipitous face in this direction ; but 
the summit is gained by ascending from the pass 
leading into Petra, called tho Wady Haroun, 
■wdiich runs along the southern flank of the mount. 
The elevation of tho summit is about 4780 feet 
above the Gulf of Akabah, or 6072 feet above the 
surface of tho Dead Sea,* and from this point an 
exten.sive and remarkable view is obtained when 
the atmosphere is clear—tow'ards the south, w'est, 
and north. In the first direction, the eye follows 
the range of lofty and rugged heights down along 
the side of the Arabah towards the Bed Sea ; in the 
second, it looks across the wide plain of the Arabah 
to the white cliffs wdiich bound the Badiet et-Tih 
(Wilderne.s3 of Paran), and across this arid table¬ 
land itself for many miles tow'ards the horizon ; and 
tow’ards the north, tho deep hollow of the Ghor 
may be faintly discerned, with tho broken sloi>cs 
of the hills of Southern Palestine bounding tho 
view in that direction, 'ruining to the east, the 
observer marks the white crest of the Arabian 
Desert plateau, sloping steeply dowmw'ards into 
the deep hollow of the Wady Musa, in wliich lies, 
almost hidden from view amongst its red-faced 
dill’s and precipices, Petra, the ancient cajutal of 
Edom. Such was tlie scene which met the eyes 
of Aaron ere they closed for ever. His body is sup- 
o.sed to have been laid in a sepulchre immediately 
clow the crest of tho mount, and over it stands 
the little w hite mosque, conspicuous from afar: a 
token of the sacred character of tho spot in tho 
eyes of the wild inhabitants. 

Geology. — Mount Hor is formed of reddish 
.sand.stone and conglomerate (‘Nubian sandstone’ 
of Russegger) of (Tetaccous age ; tho beds rising in 
a precipitous wall of natural masonry tier above 
tier, and presenting a bold front towards the west. 
'rhe.so huge beds of sandstone compose tho upper 
)art of tho ridge to a depth of about a thousand 
eet from the summit, where they rest on a solid 
foundation of granite and porphyry of great geologi¬ 
cal antiquity, associated with which, in some way 
not very clear, are masses of agglomerate, beds of 
ash and dykes of igneous rock, all of volcanic 
origin, but of an age anterior to the Cretaceous 
sandstone. This latter formation dips towards the 
east, and gradually descends in the direction of the 
Wady Musji, where it forms the cliffs which sur¬ 
round the city of Petra. Along the Hanks of the 
escarpment or tho Arabian Desert to the eastward 
the sandstone formation pas.ses below the white 
marls and limestones of Upper Cretaceous age, 
which form the surface of the plain'at a level of 
over 5000 feet above the sea.t 

2, Another mountain called by the same name 
(Nu 34’^-®) w'as to be the northern limit of the in¬ 
heritance of the tribes of Israel, which was to 
extend from the shore of the Great Sea (Mediter¬ 
ranean) eastward along the border of Mount Hor 

* As determined by tho aneroid observ ations of Mr. Reginald 
Laurence, Monday, 10th December 1893 (Jilount Seir, p. 95). 

t IluH’s Memoir on the Geology of Arabia Petrcca, with Maps 
and Sections (1886). 
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unto the entering in of ITamath (Syria and the 
Lebanon). If Ilor ])e an archaic form of hur^ Mt. 
llor signifies some conspicuous licight among lesser 
heights; ami when we come to apply this meaning to 
the region of the Lebanon, we cannot remain long in 
doubt as to the special mount indicated. Among 
all the mountains on the borders of Syria and I’ales- 
tiiie, Mount Hormon is pre-eminently the most 
conspicuous and important, owing to its enormous 
mass and great elevation, which reaches 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea. On this ground 
we may identify this second Mount Hor Muth 
llernion, althougli Porter (Five Years in Damas¬ 
cus^, 333), followed by Neubauer (G6og. du Taint, 
9 ), Furrer (ZDFV viii. i?7), and Buhl, prefer Jebel 
Akkar, a N.E. spur of Lebanon. 

Literaturk.—M ount Ilor in Arabia Petra^a haa been visited 
by Purckbardt, L6on dc Laborde, the Expedition sent out by tbo 
Committee of Uie Palestine Exploration Fund in 1883-84, by 
liartet under the Expedition of the Due de Luynes in 1880, by 
Professor Palmer and Doan Stanley. The principal reforences 
to authorities are the same as those under the head of Sbla or 

pktra. K. Hull. 

HORAM (D'j'in), king of Gezer, came to the relief 
of Lachisli wlien it was besieged by Joshua, but 
was defeated and slain (Jos 10 ^). 

HOREB.—See SiNAi. 

HOREM (n^n).—A city of Napbtali in the moun¬ 
tains, Jus 19^ (see Hillm. ad loc,). Tlie name 
means ‘consecrated’ (cf. Sabjcan i»rop. names mn, 
VKDnn', Ilalcvy, Etud, Sab, 471, 604), It is prob. 
to bo identified with the modern IJurah west of 
Kedesh-naphtali, See SIVP vol. i. sh. iv. 

C. R. CONDER. 

HORESH.—In 1 S 2^^^ (cf. 1®) David is found 
‘in the wilderness of ZipU in a (the) wood’ (•Vl^j, 
where 3 and n locale are combined; LXX Iv 
Kacpy, implying a reading ; see Driver, Text 
of Sam, ad loc,). The word horesh means ‘ wooded 
height’ in Is 17®, Ezk 31* (if the text in these two 
passages is correct; see Oxf. I/eb. Lex. s.v.), 2 Ch 
27S and this is probably its meaning in 1 S, although 
some would make Horesh a propc'r name, as in 
KVm (see Stade, Gesch, i. 245). J. A. Selrie. 

HOR-HAGGIDQAD (‘ij'jjn ih).—A station in the 
journeyings of the Israelites, mentioned only Nu 
333 ^ 28 'pi^e Heb., which means the hole or 
cavern of Gidgad, indicates the character of the 
locality, and suggests tlie land of the Horites, 
or its neighbourliood. The LXX translates rh 6pos 
Tadydd, reading nn ‘a mountain.’ See Beerotii- 
bene-jaakan, Gudgodah, and Exodus, § iv. 

A. 'r. (hlAPMAN. 

HORI (n'ln).— 1 , A son of Seir, Gn 30‘-“~l Cb P®. 
As Dillijiann remarks, the national name appears 
here as a clan name. 2 . The father of Shapliat the 
Siuieonito spy, Nu 13®. 

HORITES (nil, AV sometimes Hori, Horims).— 
The predecessors of the Edomites in tlie country 
of Seir. They were there as early as the time of 
Abraham (Gn 14®). J" destroyed tJieiii before the 
eons of E.sau, and gave the latter their country 
(Dt 2 ^®* “). There was, however, such a mingling 
of the family of Esau and his Horite (in Gn 36“ read 
llorite for uivite) connexions, that the Horite name 
and descent was preserved (Gn 36, esp. w.^- 
They are not explicitly said to be rephaim, as are 
the Emim and the Zamzummim, in Dt but 

from what is there said it is natural to infer that 
they were. Except in Dt 2 ’®, they are spoken of 
as ‘the Horite,’ using the ^entilic noun in the 
sing., a form of speech that is never used of the 
other giant peoples ; but this can be accounted for 
by the fact just mentioned, that, in their mingling 


with their conrjueror.s, the H. name and descent 
had been preserved, so that, in the time of Moses 
and later, tliey were properly a people, and not 
merely a race of subordinate men, as in the case of 
the Anakim and otliers. 

The name Horite is supposed to mean ‘cave- 
dweller’ (see Driver, Dent. j). 38). On the tli(?ory 
that the Horites were rephaim, this fact is of 
interest in its bearing on the character of the 
rephnite civilization; but they did not always 
remain cave-dwellers. See Giants, Hepiiatm, and 
cf. Hommel, AHT2Q3i, W. J. Beecher. 

HORMAH (n^in, 'Ep/md, ^AydScfxa), —After the 
return of the spies, an attempt to go up into tlie 
S. of Judah was repulsed by the Canaanite and 
Amalekite (the Amorite according to Dt), who 
drove the Israelites to llormah (Nu Dt 1 **^). 
In this passage of Nu, Hormah occurs with the deb 
art., and tlie rendering of Dt preferred by 
critics (following LXX, Syr., Vulg.), is *from Seir 
to Hormah’ (sec Driver, ad loc.), 

'riie Canaanite king of Arad (Nu 2 H**) fought 
.against Israel when in the neighbonrhood of ^It. 
Hor, and took some of them })risoners. Tliereu})oii 

1. srael vowed that if the Lord would give them 
victory, tliey would place the Canaanite cities 
under the ban. The place was accordingly named 
Hormah. According to Jg Judah and Simeon 
utterly destroyed Zemliath and called it Hormali. 
If the events of Nu 21 * liapjiened immediately 
after tlie attack of the king of Arad, it Mould 
seem that the Israelites compiered at tliat time 
some portion of the S. of Judah, and in that case 
a way M'ould have been open for an advance north¬ 
ward. The generally received view seems therefore 
probable, that Nu 21 * dcsciil>es wliat took place at 
a later period, and Jg supplies further details. 

Hormah is mentioned, Jos 12^'*, along with Arad 
as one of the 31 royal cities taken by Joshua, in 
16*® as ‘one of the uttermost cities . . . toward 
the border of Edom in the South,’ and in 10 *, 
1 Ch 4*^ as part of the inheritance ot Simeon. In 
1 S 30*® it occurs after the cities of the Kenites (cf. 
the .same connexion in Jg 1 *®*^’). 

The position of Hormali depends upon that 
assigned to Kadesli, and tuo identifications have 
been pressed : that of Robinson, M'ho identifies it 
with es-Sufali, a pass through the mountains on 
one of the roads from Petra to Hebron ; and that 
of Rowlands and Valiner, who propose Sebaita as 
its site, in the Wady el-Abyadli, about 25 miles in 
N.N.E. direction from ’Ain Kadis. Both identifi¬ 
cations are made witli Zephath, w liich is mentioned 
only Jg 1 ^^, and assume tliat the old Canaanite 
name lias survived—an assumption not without 
dilliciilty, in face of the evidemie of the OT that 
the place was known as Hormah. Either site is 
appropriate according to the theory adopted as to 
the po.sition of Kadesh. If the identifications of 
Ziklag and Jer.alimeel (1 IS 30*®) be accepted as 
being in the neighbourhood of Sebaita, they would 
increase the probability in favour of that site. Its 
distance from Arad may be urged as an objection, 
but we do not know the extent of the territory 
belonging to the king of Arad, nor does it state in 
Nu 21 “’** that the cities were in his territory. See 
Robinson, ii. 181; Palmer, Desert of the 

Exodus, 37411*.; and art. Kadesh. 

A. T. Chapman. 

HORN (Hi^, Klpm) has, besides its usual meaning, 
three other significations in the Bible. 1 . A kind 
of bugle or cornet (from L. cornu) for military 
purposes (Jos 6®), which see under Trumpet. 

2 . An emblem of strength or power derived from 
the offensive weapons of some animals. As the 
>vord is always used in the sing., it is very likely 
that the special animal from Mmich this use of it 
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came was the one-horned rhinoceros, or the fabu¬ 
lous unicorn which still appears on the insignia of 
British arms. This emblematical sense of jwiver 
is the principal use made of this word in both OT 
and Nr. Thus the horn is said to be ‘exalted* 
(Pa 89^’) when the figure represents the show of 
great power, or ‘broken’ (Jer 48-"*) when the idea 
is that of its destruction. The same metaphor is 
sometimes used in the sense of arrogance: ‘ Lift 
not up the horn . . . speak not with a still* neck’ 
(Ps 75^ ® RV); comi)are the contrary expression 
of humiliation ‘ I iiave sewed sackcloth upon my 
skin, and have laid my liorn in the dust’ (Job lO*® 
UV). Another form of the figurative sense is 
when it represents kings (in the Books of Dn and 
Kev), who wielded the ]:)owcr of a whole nation. 
There is no real connexion between any of these 
metaphoric uses and the Ashteroth - karnaim— 
the two-horned Astartc (Gn 14®)—who, in Phcen. 
mytliology, was tlie goddess of the Moon, and on 
whose licad the crescent is represented in some of 
her statues. Alexander the Great is also called 
in tlie Koran (18. 82), and by Arab, writers, ‘the 
two-liorned,’ most jirobably in reference to the 
two rams’ horns seen in some of his coins curling 
backwards above his ears, which he adopted in 
honour of Ammon the Egyptian god, to whom the 
ram was sacred. An e(|ually erroneous idea has 
been long entertained about the silver horn worn 
on the head by women of the Lebanon about fifty 
years ago, which was simply an exaggerated piece 
of head-dress for supporting the veil to cover the 
head and face?, and had no reference to symbolized 
power. See Dhkss in vol. i. p. 027% where the horn 
is figured. 3. I’he horns of the altar were four 
projecting points on its comers—sometimes seen 
on heathen structures of this kind. They were 
probably ornamental, but among the Jews they 
were smeared with the blood of sacrificial victims 
(Ex 29^^), and may have been used for binding 
the animal until the time came for its slaughter 
(Ps 118"^, where, however, the text is corrupt). 
Criminals enjoyed immunity of danger to their 
lives from an avenger so long as they took hold 
of these horns (1 1? l*^), just as in the Middle 
Ages Christian churches and altars were resorted 
to for the same purpose. ISee Altar, vol. i. p. 77*. 

J. WonTAiiET. 

HORNET (ny*iV zirdhy<T<pr]Kia,crahro ).—The hornet 
is mentioned thrice in the Hex. (Ex 23-®, l)t 7^^ 
Jos 24*2). passages contain the general 

promise that God would send the hornet before 
the Tsr. to drive out their enemies. In the last 
it is said that God did send the hornet before them 
to drive out the two kings of the Amorites. (For 
two hero we should certainly read twelve. So LXX, 
5u)5e/(a. See Dillm. ad. loc.). Wo have no details 
of a pest of hornets in Scripture. It is, however, 
not impossible that such a pest may have aided 
in the work. Other insects, as ants and locusts, 
have, at times, vast desolating power. The author 
of Wisdom (1‘2®‘*'*) takes the passage literally. 
Hornets multiply at times in large numbers, and 
there are records in profane history of plagues of 
them. There are four species in the Holy Land, 
two of wliich construct nests of papier macM in 
bushes and trees, and two underground or in cavities 
of the rocks. Their sting is exceedingly painful, 
and that of largo numbers at once may bo fatal (cf. 
Driver on Dt 7““). IMany have thought that the 
meaning of hornets in these passages is figurative, 
and equivalent to the ‘terror’ (Ex 232^). They 
argue from the Lat. (rstriis, a gadftyy which, from 
the terror and madness it inspired in cattle, gave 
its name to tliose mental conditions. Whether we 
adopt the literal or the metaphorical sense, the 
object is to represent that the agency of appre¬ 
hension and terror prepared the way for the un¬ 


paralleled victorie.s of the Israelites (Gn 35®, Dt 
32“, Jos 2*b Ps 44®* ®). G. E. POST. 

HORONAIM (□^j'nh, D^jhn, perh. ‘the two hollows’). 
—A city of Moab, whose site has not been recovered 
with certainty. It is mentioned in Is 15®, Jer 48® 
(in both ‘ the way to H.,’ 'n iin-n) 48® (‘the descent 
of H.,’ 'n TiiD) 48®^. Also on the Moabite Stone (11. 
31, 32) it occurs as pmn, i.e. prob. pn'in Jforonhw 
‘ Chemosh said unto me, Go down, fight against 
I.IoronOn ; and I went down.’ The language here, 
compared with that of Jer 48®, has led some to 
find its site to the south of the Arnon, at some 
inconspicuous ruins mentioned by de Luynes in the 
neighbourhood of the Wady ed-Derd 'a (see Buhl, 
LVljP‘272f.). 

In Jos 10*®* the LXX 'iipojvelv implies a reading 
Dunn, which ought prob. to be read also in 2S 13^ 
(.see Well, and Driver, ad loc.). In these pas¬ 
sages, of course, the reference is to the two Beth- 
horons. J. A. Selbie. 

HORONITE (‘;8hn, 6 'Aotovely Neh 2*®* 13=®).—A 

title given to Sanballat, tlie opponent of Nehemiah. 
The name probably denotes an inhabitant of Beth- 
lioron, a town on the borders of Ephraim, about 
18 miles N.W. of Jerus. (Jos 10*® 16®*® etc.). Some 
scholars (so Gesen.) have derived the title from 
lloronaim, a town in S. Moab (Is 15®, Jer 48®-®*®^), 
pointing to the close connexion of Sanballat with 
Tobiah the Ammonite ; but see Nch 4®. 

H. A. White. 

^ HORROR has greatly strengthened its meaning 
since it came into the Eng. language. The Lat. 
word horror (from horrerey to stand on end) is 
used primarily of the bristling of hair, etc., and 
secondarily or the fear which causes the hair to 
stand on end. Now the meaning is expressed 
thus: ‘ Horror is that very strong and painful 
emotion which is excited by the view or contempla¬ 
tion of something peculiarly atrocious in the con¬ 
duct of another; by some vice which exceeds the 
usual extravagance of vice; enormities that sur- 
pa.ss the bounds of common depravity.’ This 
intensity of meaning has been gained gradually. 
Even in AV of 1611 ‘ horror ’ means no more than 
‘dread.’ It occurs in Gn 15*2 ‘An horror of great 
darkness fell upon him ’ (ni>"ij .T-pw ‘ a terror, a 
great darkness’); Ps 55® 119®®, Ezk 7**, 2 Mac 3*’ 

* For the man was so compassed with fear and 
horror of the body ’ (0pixao-/x6s, KV ‘ a shuddering ’). 
Cf. Melvill, Diaryy p. 144 ‘Thcr was na thing 
behind bot bitter teares and hcavie lamentation, 
partlio for the present lose, bot mikle mair for the 
e.stcat that was till ensew upon the Kirk, qiihilk 
everie an apprehend it in graitter and graitter 
missour of liorrour and feirfulness.* Bp. Hall, 
speaking of the angel’s visit to Zacharias ( Worksy 
ii. 3), says, ‘ It was the weaknesse of him that 
served at tlie Altar without horror, to be daunted 
with the face of his fellow servant.’ 

Horrible is that which causes great fear: Ps 
11® ‘Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, fire, 
and brimstone, and an horrible tempest * (n'lsy^*! 

KV ‘burning wind’; King ‘scorching blast’), 
40® ‘ He brought me up also out of an horrible pit’ 
(px^ I'lap, AVm ‘a pit of noise,’ KVm ‘a pit of 
tumult or destruction,’ LXX tK \dKK 0 u raXannoplaSy 
so Vulg. ‘ de lacii niiserim,’ and Dou. ‘the lake of 
misery’); Jer 5®® 18*® 23*^ Hos C*® (all ‘a horrible 
thing =‘a tiling to be dreaded’); 2 Es ID® 152® 
(botlDliorribilis’), 15®^(‘horridus’); Wis3*®(xa^€7r(5y, 
Vuig. ‘ dirus’), 8‘® (0pt/cr6s, Viilg. ‘ horrendus’), 11*® 

‘ shooting horrible sparkles out of their eyes ’ (deipout 
(ririvOijpasy Vulg. ‘horrendas scintillas’), 16® ‘hor¬ 
rible fierceness’ {deiubs 0vp.6sy Vulg. ‘sceva ira’), 
17® ‘that horrible night’ {r^v arvyv^v tKelvyjv viJjcra, 
Vulg. ‘illam noctern horrendam’), 18*^ ‘visions of 
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horrible dreams’ (^avrcur/at dvetpuiv Seiuwtf, Vulg. 
‘visua somnioriim raaloruui’), 19^^ ‘compassed 
about 'svith liorrible great darkness ’ (dxavcc (rKbreif 
Vulg. ‘subitaneis tonebris’). In every case the 
word means ‘ to be dreaded,’ ‘ dreadful ’; the ele¬ 
ment of loathing does not enter. 

And so with horribly, Jer 2^^ Ezk 32^° ‘be 
horribly afraid’; Wis 6 ® ‘Horribly and speedily 
shall he come upon you ’ (^/jocrws, Vulg. ‘ horrende ’). 
Cf. He 10 '*^ Kheni. ‘ It is horrible to fal into the 
liancles of the living God ’; and Defoe, Crusoe^ p. 
690, ‘ Never Tyrant, for such I acknowledged my¬ 
self to be, was ever so universally beloved, and yet 
so horribly feared by his subjects.’ 

J. Hastings. 

HORSE.—Four Heb. words are used for horse^ 
and one, or perhaps two, for mare. 1 . *ahbir. 
This word means strong or valiant^ and is applied 
metaphorically to the h. (Jer 8 ^® AV, RV ‘ neighing 
of his strong ones’), 47® ‘ the stamping of the hoofs 
of his strong horses* (RV ‘of his strong ones’), 
60“ ‘ bellow as bulls’ (AVm ‘neigh as steeds,’ RV 
‘ neigh as strong horses ’). 

2 . pdrds7i. The orig. signification of this 
word is horseman or cavalier (cf. Arab, fdris)^ as 
distinguished from the rider of an ass or a camel. 
It signifies, secondarily, a riding horse^ such as is 
used in war. In this sense it corresponds to the 
Arab, faras^ which, however, is generic for all 
horses. The reason why the Hebrews designated 
hypdvdsh only cavalry mounts is that civilians did 
not use horses for riding. Only two clear instances 
are given in OT of any person, not of military rank, 
riding a horse,—that of Mordecai (Est 6 ®* who 
rode the king’s horse (o^o, not b>-] 9 ) as a special 
honour; and that of the ‘ posts on horseback, 
riding on swift steeds’ (o'p^o Est 8 ^®). In the 
obscure passage (Is 282 »), so dillcrently tr^ in AV 
and RV, it is not certain whether the norses ( 1 ^* 39 ) 
were harnessed to the cart, or ridden or driven. 
When the peaceful mission of Christ is announced 
(Zee 9®), altliougli he is heralded as a king, it is said 
that ‘he is just, and victorious (lit. saved); lowly, 
and riding upon an ass,’ i.e. is not like military 
conquerors, who ride horses. Then to illustrate 
the character of this reign it is said (v.^®), ‘I will 
cut oil the chariot from Emiraira, and the horse (^2^?) 
from Jems.,’ i.e. where ail is peace the horse is not 
neede<l any more than the chariot (see Ass). It is 
easy in many cases to determine from the context 
whether pdrdsh is to be tr^ horse or horseviaii. 
Thus ‘twelve thousand pdrdshim* (1 K 4^®) plainly 
refers to cavalry horses as distinguished from chariot 
horsesf and not to ‘ horsemen,’ as in AV and RV. It 
is clear that the people of the house of Togarmah 
(Ezk 27“) traded, not in ‘horsemen,’as in AV, but 
in cavalry horses, ‘ war horses,’ RV. It is the ‘ war 
horses’ tnat run (RVm J1 2 ^), not the ‘horsemen * 
(text AV, RV). In the jjursuit of Saul ‘ the chariots 
and the horsemen (oV'jp owners of horses) fol¬ 
lowed hard after him ’ (2 S 1 ®). On the other hand, 
pdrdsh (2 S 8 "*, Jer 4-®) cun refer only to the ‘horse¬ 
men.’ The ^pdrdsh* (Nah 3®) who ‘lifteth up,’ RV 
‘mounting,’ marg. ‘charging,’ must bo the horse¬ 
man. Sometimes neither the horse nor his rider 
seems specially designated, and in these cases 
pdrdsh corresponds to cavalry (Ex 14®- 

Hab 1 ®). In other cnaes pdrdsh will apply to either 
the horse or his rider. Thus (1 S 8 “) may be 

‘ for his war horses,’ as has just before been said ‘ for 
his chariots,’ or ‘to be his horsemen,* as in text 
AV, RV ; and O’php nyv (Is 2H) may mean a ‘couple 
of horsemen,’ or a pair of horses, or ‘horsemen in 
pairs,’ or a ‘pair of horsemen,’ or horses in pairs 
(cf. AV with RV text and marg.). 

3. DID This word is often used for chariot 
horses (Ex 14® etc., Jos ID, 1 K 4®®, .Jer 50®^, Ezk 
27 ^®). It is used even more freq. for ridiruj horses, 
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esp. war horses (Gn 49“, Est 6®- Job 39^®*Jer 
gsa gia^ 2ec 1® etc.). In not a few cases it 

general for horses (Dt 17^®, I Iv 18® etc.). In 
one it seems to refer to a hunter (Job 30^®). 

I 4 . bJJ'J rekhesh. This word is useil in three places, 

' in all of which RV renders it by ‘swift steeds’ 
(Est 8^®* AV ‘ mules ’; 1 K 4®®, AV ‘ dromedaries,’ 
marg. ‘mules’ or ‘swift beasts’; Mic F^, AV 
‘swift beast’). In the last it clearly refers to a 
chariot horse. 

5. I]’?! rammdk. This word, rendered AV ‘drome¬ 
daries ’ (Est 8^®, RV ‘ stud ’), is I’ers. ramah, ‘ ilock ’ 
or ‘herd.’ See Dromkdary. 

6. np^D susdh, T) iTTTTos, equitaius. AV (Ca 1®), 
following Vulg., renders this word ‘a company of 
horses,’ RV ‘a steed,’ marg. ‘the steeds.’ These 
renderings w-ould make the point of similarity 
between the bride and the liorses their triumphant 
march. Others would make= mare. It is 
diflicult, if this rendering bo adopted, to see what 
is the connexion between this word and the ex¬ 
pression ‘ in the chariots of I’haraoh,* which 
immediately follows. 

It may seem strarme that the Isr., Avho certainly 
knew the horse well in Egypt ((^n 47^^), and who 
came into a country, many of the tribes of which 
had large numbers of war horses, should not have 
adopted and used so noble an animal. The ex¬ 
planation is to bo sought in the pastoral habits of 
the Isr., inherited from their patriarchal ancestors, 
and continued through the period of their residence 
in Egypt. These haoits led them to seek first the 
conquest of the hill-country of Canaan. This 
country is not adapted for tne movements either 
of cavalry or chariots, and the aborigines of 
these regions seem not to have had horses. But 
when the Isr. came into the plains of N. I’al. they 
at once encountered large numbers of chariots and 
horsemen, but, acting under the command of God, 
who delivered them into their hands, they houghed 
the horses and burned the chariots (Jos IH*®). The 
fact that the Pliil. plains had chariots and horses 
(Jg F®) prevented the early conquest of that region. 
An encounter, 150 years later, in the plain of 
Jezreel, resulted in another overthrow of the 
chariots. The Isr., entrenched in their hills, were 
slow in adopting cavalry and chariots. The Arabs 
of that day do not seem to have used tlie horse. 
In the account of the great raid of Zebah and 
Zalmunna (Jg 7. 8) no mention is made of horses. 
David began their use by reserving 100 of tlie 
chariots of N. Syria, with their horses (2 S S'*). 
Solomon increased this force by importations from 
Egypt, at a fixed price of 160 shekels for a cavalry 
horse, and 600 for a chariot and its three horses 
(1 K 10’-^- ®®). He had 12,000 of the former and 1400 
chariots, which, at three horses to a chariot, would 
make 4200 (cf. 1 K 10-® with 4®®, where 40,000 
should read 4000). When the kingdom was divided, 
the ten tribes, which held the plains of N. Pal., had 
many chariots. When nearly all their chariots 
and norses were taken in the great overthrow by 
the Syrians (2 K IS*^) they never recovered from tlie 
blow. The small number of chariots possessed by 
the Jud(ean kingdom led to a constant reliance on 
Egypt for chariots and cavalry in the encounters 
with Syria and Assyria. Against this the prophets 
inveighed (Is 31^, Ezk 17^® etc., cf. Dt 17^®). The 
cavalry and chariots of Assyria were esteemed the 
most formidable in the world, and are often men¬ 
tioned in the prophets (Hab 1®, Nah 3® etc.). The 
Jews brought back 736 horses from Babylon (Neh 
7®®). Horses were regularly employed in war in Pal. 
down to late Roman times. There was a chariot 
road to Egypt in the days of the apostles (Ac 8®®), 
and there are abundant evidences of the use of 
these formidable engines of war in the cities E. of 
the Jordan, in the pass by the Nahr el-Kelb near 
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Beirut, and in many other places in the land. It 
is probable that the present breed of Arabian horses 
are descendants of the very line stock for which 
Assyria was famous. White horses (Kev 19*** 
were ridden by conquerors. Horses and chariots 
were dedicated to the sun by idolatrous kings 
(2 K 23^^). Horses had halters (Is 30“) and bridles 
(Ps 32^). The bridles were decorated with bells 
(Zee 14^; Layard, Nin. ii. 29, 276). The horses 
were often not shod, hence the hardness of their 
hoofs (Is 6 “®). Chariots and horses had rich trap¬ 
pings (Ezk 27“). Saddles were rare (Layard, ii. 357). 

G. E. Post. 

HORSE GATE.— See Jerusalem. 

HORSELEECH /S^AXa, sangui- 

suga). —The obsolete Heb. root p^y corresponds to 
the Arab. *alikaf which means to hang to. The 
Arab, generic name for leeches is 'dlak, and for an 
individual *dlakah. If we regard the creature 
intended as one of the annelids, dMkdh should be 
rendered leech rather than horseleech. Of the 
annelids found in Syria and Pal. the medicinal 
leech, Hirudo Tnedicinalis, Sav., and the horseleech, 
Hcemopia sanguisorha^ Sav., are the most common. 
There are also species of Bdella, Trochetiat and 
other genera of leeches, in the stagnant waters. 
They cling to the feet and legs of those who wade 
into such waters. They also infest the fountains 
and pools, and the watering-troughs of cattle, and 
attach themselves to the throat or nostrils of beasts 
and men. The tenacity with which they adhere is 
such that they must sometimes be pulled apart in 
order to detach them. The pertinacity with which 
they suck quite justifies the e^^ression ‘the 
'dlukdh hath two daughters, Give, (Jive* (Pr 30^®). 
It is, however, possible that the allusion may be 
to the 'dldlp 01 the Arabs, the ghul or female 
spectrcy which they allege sucks blood like the 
vampire, and feeds on the flesh of the dead (see 
Wildeboer, ad loc.), G. E. Post. 

H0R8ELITTER.—Only 2 Mac 9® (<p6piop [= 00 - 
p€tov], which is tr<* ‘litter* in 3^), RV ‘litter’ 
Ovhich see). The word is used in Malory’s Morte 
Darthur (Caxton’s text) several times. Thus i. 3, 
‘ So it was done as Merlin had devised, and they 
carried the kin^ forth in a horse-litter with a great 
host towards his enemies ’; and x. 37, ‘ Then came 
queen Morgan le Fay to Alisander, and bad him 
arise, and put him in a horse-litter i and gave him 
such a drink that in three days and three nights 
he waked never but slept.’ 

HORTICULTURE.-See Garden. 

HOSAH (nph ‘ refuge ’). — A Levitical door¬ 
keeper of the temple, whose station was by the 
‘ gate of Shallocheth,’ 1 Ch 16®® 26^®* See 

Genealogy, III. 39. 

HOSAH (nph).—A city of Asher, apparently south 
of Tyre, Jos 19'-’®. The site is doubtful. 

HOSANNA.—An acclamation used by the people 
on the occasion of our Lord’s triumphal entry into 
Jemsalern. It occurs six times in the Gospels; 
twice (Mk 11®, Jn 12'*) it stands absolutely, twice 
(Mt 21®*'®) it is followed by the dative (‘to the 
Son of David ’), and twice (Mt 21®, Mk 11'®) by the 
adjunct * in the highest’. The circumstance that 
in all three Gospels the words ‘ Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord,* from Ps 118*®, 
follow it, has given rise to the assumption that it 
is borrowed from the preceding verse of that psalm, 
which begins with Uintidh J"hoshtdh nd, i,e. * save, 
pray’ (Sept, (rutaov 5-ti), This v.*® of the psalm, 
according to the ritual of the temple, is said to 


have been repeated once on each of the first six 
days of the joyous Feast of Tabernacles during 
the solemn procession around tlie altar of burnt 
sacrifice and seven times on the seventh day (John 
Lightfoot, Temple Service, etc., ch. xvi. § 2; 
De Sola and Raphall, Eighteen Treatises from the 
Mishna, 2nd ed., tr. Succah, ch. iv. § 5; M. Schwab, 
Le Talmud de J6rus, traduit, vol. vi. 33). This 
seventh day thus came to bo called the ‘Great 
Hosanna’ (Biixtorf, Lex. 992) or ‘Hosanna Day’ 
(Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge, u.s.w. 2te Aufl. 
p. 395 n.; Dalman, Gram, d. judisch-paldst, 
AramdUchy p. 198), and the name was transferred 
not merely to the prayers of the occasion, but also 
to the branches of palm trees and willows (Lv 23'®) 
which were carried and waved on that festivity. 
Similarly, in Christian usage, Palm Sunday, to 
which our Lord’s entry has given name, has in 
certain periods and regions been called ‘ Hosanna 
Sunday ’or ‘ Day of Hosannas,’ or simply ‘ Osanna 
and the term has been applied to tne ‘ Sanctus,’ 
‘ Tersanctus,’ or ‘ Triumphal Hymn ’ (as it is 
variously called) sung by the people at the con¬ 
clusion of the ‘ Eucharistic Preface’ in all liturgies 
(C. E. Hammond, Liturgies Eastern and Wcsteriiy 
1878, p. 381; Bingham, Antiq, xiv. 2, 6); and 
later the extended use of tlie word gave rise, 
especially in the languages of Southern Europe, to 
such verbs as hosannare, oisisannare, etc., to¬ 
gether with corresponding adjectives (see Ducange, 
Gloss, med. et. injim. JjOtin.y ed. Favre, iii. 167 f.). 

How the Hebrew term hos{h)i'dna —employed 
by Luther not only in his translation of the NT, 
but even in some editions of his translation of the 
Psalms (see Bindseil and Niemeyer’s ed.), and 
adopted at first by Tindale in his NT of 1525 (ed. 
E. Arber, 1871)—became changed into hosana 
{-anna), those who hold this opinion are not quite 
agreed. Jerome, in his reply to the inquiry of 
Damasus about the meaning of the term (Opp. 
i. 376 fF., Ep. XX. in Migne, Patrol, Lat. xxii.), 
lets fall in one place the conjecture that the 
shorter form is an ignorant corruption (cf. Origen 
on Mt, l,c,, ed. Lommatzsch, iv. 68). The more 
common supposition regards it as having arisen by 
syncope or contraction (Jerome as above ; Levita, 
Tishbiy s.v. ; and the commentators generally); or 
as a supposed Aramaic form (there is no root in 
Aram.) of the verb with the pronominal suffix 
(meaning ‘Save usJ* See Kautzsch, Gram, desBib,- 
Aram. 1884, p. 173, and, against this, Dalm. l.c.). 

But though the words ‘Blessed is he that com¬ 
eth,’ etc., are indubitably borrowed from Ps 118, 
and though vv.®*^* of that psalm receive express 
Messianic reference both from our Lord (Mt 21'-, 
Mk 12", Lk 20'’) and St. Peter (Ac 4", 1 P 2’), it 
may be doubted whether the rejoicing multitudes 
in the evangelic story were consciously indebted to 
the psalm or its use at the Feast of Tabernacles 
either for the cry * Hosanna ’ or the festive demon¬ 
stration with palm and other branches. To find 
the explanation of either word or act in the 
psalm and its use, involves the NT interpreter in 
grave embarrassments. The language of the 
psalm is supplicatory, that of the Gospels is 

i ubilant. The psalmist’s petition looks towards 
dmself and those whom he represents (the English 
Pr. Bk. even follows the Vulg. in inserting the 
object ‘me’; Salvum mefac, ‘Help me’); the 
Hosanna of the Gospels finds its expressed object 
in ‘the Son of David.’ This aspect of the case 
makes equally against discovering the original of 
our term in the Aramaic ‘Save m.* The 

obvious incongruity between the supplicatory 
sense and the tone of the narrative has driven 
expositors to jejune and far-fetched explanations : 
some, for example, by transposing the Greek, have 
extorted the rendering ‘(Saying) to the Son of 
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David, Oh save ’; or, by arbitrarily changing vlf 
to vU, * O Son of David, save.* Others, resorting 
to the secondary seiiso of Hosanna, have taken the 
shout to mean * Triumphal palms to the Son of 
David* (cf. Syr. Philox.). The phrase ‘in the 
highest * also has been made to signify ‘ O thou 
that dwellest in the heavens,’ or ‘ May our cry be 
ratified in heaven,’ or ‘taken up by the angels,* 
etc. The inappropriateness of finding an echo of 
the psalmist’s supjilioation in the Hosanna of the 
Gospels is made only the more evident by adducing 
the ceremonies of the Feast of Tabernacles. For 
that feast occurred in the autumn ; the triumphal 
entry in the spring. Consequently, some critics 
{e.g. Wiinsche, Erlduterung der Evang. aus Tal¬ 
mud u. Midrasch, p. 241 n. j have felt compelled to 
assume that the Passover and the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles have been confounded in the Gospels, or that 
a usage of the latter festival has been arbitrarily 
transferred to the former. Nor is the difficulty 
relieved by the fact that shouts of joy and waving 
of palms had become usual at the Feast of Dedica¬ 
tion as well as at the F'east of Tabernacles (2 Mac 
10®*'^). F'or as the F'east of Dedication occurred 
only two months later than the F'east of Taber¬ 
nacles (cf. Jn 10-^), the chronological discord is 
thereby only slightly abated. 

This extension of the jubilant usages of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, however, does seem to point 
in the right direction, and to set us free to follow 
the plain contextual indications of the evangelists* 
narrative. According to those indications, it is 
I most natural to regard the word Hosanna, as 
( respects its form, as neither syncopated nor con- 
{ tracted, but the shorter Hiphil imperative with 
/ the appended enclitic cf. Ps 86^ Jer 3P). 

/ F ’or t ills form tliere is dist^t warrant 

(Dalman, Grammatilc des ^udlsch-imldsT, Ara- 
mciisch, p. 198; Levy, Neuhhr, w. chald. Wortcr- 
buch, i. 461; Schindler, Lexicon Pentaglot, ed. 
1653, col. 819). As respects its force, we must, for 
the same contextuar reasons, assume that it hcul 
already lost its primary supplicatory sense arid 
b^ome ajn ^arctrtJTtlon jir j[^ or sh^t of welcome. 
A^ a quaint wfTTeT sdmeS>mar‘pTumply'puls^^ 
matter, ‘ It was a kind of holy hurrah *; and the 
‘ Hosanna in the highest * corresponded roughly to 
our ‘ three times three.* Cf. the analogous Greek 
and Roman exclamations ‘’li? iraidv,’ ‘lo triumphe, 
terque quaterque.* The waving of palms, etc., 
and strewing of the way with garments and 
branches find abundant precedents in ancient 
usage, including the Jewish; 2 Mac 10®*^ 14®, 
1 Mac 13®h 2 K 9'®; Jos. Ant. xiii. xiii. 6 ; see 
Wetstein, Nov. Test. Groic. i. 460 f. ; Keira, Jesu 
von Naz. iii. 89 n. 4 (Eng. trans. v. 107 n. 2); 
Schoettgen, Horce Hehr. etc. on Mt 21®. The 
general use of the palm among the Jews on joyous 
occasions is attested by extant coins: F. W. 
Madden, Coins of the Jews, Lond. 1881, p. 73. 

This ejaculatory interpretation of Hosanna finds 
some confirmation in the post-biblical history of 
the word. Not without significance is the circum¬ 
stance that down to quite modern times it was 
simply transliterated in versions of Scripture, not 
translated. The Anglo-Saxon versions seem to be 
the first to render it ‘Hail* (see S. C. Malan, 
The Gosp. of St. John trans. from the eleven oldest 
versions, etc., 1862; J. Bosworth, Gothic and 
Anglo-Saxon Gos}jels, 1865). Yet Ciasca in his 
Latin version of the Arabic text of Tatian’s Har¬ 
mony renders it Laus, Gloria, and the Armenian 
Vulgate, Blessing (see Hill, S. Ephraem's Gospel 
Commentary, 1896, p. 110). The DidaeJU (10. 6) 
and the Apostolic Constitutions (8. 12, al. 13, 
p. 259, 17, ed. Lagarde; cf. 7. 26, p. 209, 26) attest 
its early liturgical use in churches of heathen 
origin; compare its doxological use, too, in the 


account by Hegesippus (in Euseb. HE ii. xxiii. 14) 
of the martyrdom of James the brother of the 
liOrd. Although it is correctly interpreted [aQxrov 
b-fi) in the Gospel of Nicodemus, eh. i. (ed. Thilo, 
p. 510 ff. ; Gesta Pilati, A. c. i. 4, p. 210, ed. Tdf.), 
yet even Clement of Alex. {Piulag. i. v. 12) says 
it is eauivalent in Greek to 0u)s koX 56^a Kal alvos, 
and tne diversity of opinion on this point in 
intelligent Christian circles appears sufficiently in 
the correspondence between Damasus and Jerome 
referred to above. By the 10th cent, so thoroughly 
has its etymological meaning become obscured 
that Suidas or his annotator (see Gaisford’s ed. 
vol. ii. col. 2794 b) can define it elp'livrj sal 56^a, and 
add, ‘Some say it signifies <rw<roy 5?); incorrectly.' 
Especially instructive are the comments of Augus ¬ 
tine (in his Doctrina Christiana, ii. 11, Migne, xxxiv. 
colT 42, and Tract, in Johan, li. 2, Migne, xxxv. 
col. 1764); he says explicitly that the ^ord U 
nothing more than ari‘TnterJefeon bf adinlrihg 
aTefftl expressing an emotional mood, not a con¬ 
nected thought; and ho contrasts it with ‘ Amen ’ 
and ‘ Hallelujah,’ the intrinsic meaning of which 
evidently in his day still clung to them. The 
contrast he draws finds illustration in pseudo- 
Justin in the 5th cent, in his Respon.no ad Queest. 
50 (Otto, Corn. apol. christ. ed. 3, vol. v. p. 74), 
where ‘ Hallelujah ’ is correctly interpreted ‘ Sing 
praise to the Eternal,’ but ‘Ilosanna’ is said to 
mean ‘Transcendent majesty.* The practice of 
employing the phrase ‘ Hosanna in the liighest ’ as 
a glad greeting—deprecated by Jerome on Mt 2H® 
{Opp. vii. col. 152, Migne, Patrol. Lot. xxvi.)— 
appears as late as A.D. 570, in the Itinerary of 
Antoninus (od. Gildemeister, Berlin, 1889, § 40). 

LiTKitATCJRK.—Tlio discussions of the term are numerous, and 
widely scattered in commentaries and excijetioal works. Speci¬ 
mens of the older may be seen in the Critici Sacri ; in Poole’s 
Synopsis; in Lampe on Jn 1218 ; j. o. Wolf, Curt», etc., on 
Mt 21», where numerous refT. are ifiven. Worth consultinj?, 
also, are the 7th oh. of Gabriel Orodcieck’s essay on the Feast of 
Tabernacles in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, etc. vol. xviii. p. &34 ff.. and 
the note in F. B. Dach’s ed. (1720) of the treatise ^SweeaA, cn. iv. 
§ 6, p. 881 ff. Special essays on the word (or the triumphal entry) 
by Bindrim (1671), Winzer (170.3), Zopf (1703), Nothdurfft (1713), 
Bucher (1728), Wernsdorf (1705), J. 0. Pfafl (1789), J. M. IT. 
Harras, J. G. Rau, Sauerbrei, J. G. Walch, and others, are 
catalogued; but they have not been accessible to the present 
writer. J. H. ThAYEH. 

HOSEA.- 

i. Name and Life of the Prophet. 

11. The Prophet’s Time. 

Hi. The Prophet’s Book. 

A. First division, chs. 1-3. 

/?. Second division, chs. 4-14. 

(11 The cultuH. 

(2) The internal misrule. 

(8) External politics. 

Iv. Some General Ideas. 

(1) God and Religion. 

(2) The People. 

V. Integrity and Text. 

L Name and Life of the Prophet. — The 
prophet Hosea (Heb. ‘salvation,* Gr. 

Lat. Osee, so AV Ko 9^), whoso name is identical 
with the original name of Joshua (Nu 13®), and 
with that of the last king of Israel (AV Hoshca 
2 K 15®®), was certainly a native of the Northern 
Kin^^dom, the condition and destiny of which he 
has in view throughout his prophecy. The refer¬ 
ences in the propliecy to Judah, though pretty 
numerous, are more incidental, and Jerusalem is 
nowhere mentioned.* Israel is ‘the land* (P), 
its king is ‘ our king * (7®), and it is ‘ the house of 
Jehu * on which tne blood of Jezrecl shall be 
visited, and ‘ the kingdom of the house of Israel * 
that shall be made to cease (1®). It is the localities 
of the Northern Kingdom that are familiar to the 

• References to Judah are ; 17. n 8 ^ 4 i 6 68.10.12-14 04 . ii 814 loii 
1112122 . A number of these passages appear to disturb the con¬ 
nexion, and have been thought later insertions or alterations 
of the text. 
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prophet, Gilead and Talior (6* 6” 12”), Gibeah (5* 
9“ 10»), Gilgal (4^® 9’® 12”), Jozreel 2^), 

Karnah (6®), Shechera (6”), and particularly Bethel 
(418 58 iQB. 8.16 12^) and Samaria (7' 8®-» 10®-’ 13'«). 
In like manner it is the internal condition of Israel 
and the state of parties there to which allusion is 
made : the neglect and selhshness of the priests 
(4Bff. 51 giij. heathenish revelry of the people at 
the fefists (2^* 9^), and their immoralities at the 
high places (4^*- 6^®); and the conspiracies, blood¬ 

shed, and anarchy that followed the death of 
Jeroboam—* all their kings are fallen ’ {V 13”).* 
Little is known of the prophet’s history. Hia 
father was named Bceri (P), and he represents 
himself as taking to wife a woman called Gomer, 
who became the mother of several children, to 
whom he gave symbolical names prophetical of the 
destiny of his country (eh. 1). Tne rather obscure 
passage 9** may imply that he and others were 
exposed to persecution—‘as for the prophet, the 
snare of a fowler is on all his ways, and enmity in 
the house of his God.’ Whether the words of the 
previous verse, ‘ the prophet is a fool, the man of 
the spirit is mad,’ be contemptuous language used 
by tiie people (2 K 9”, Jer 29^®), to which the 
prophet replies ; Yes, ‘ because of the multitude of 
thine iniquity, and the great enmity ’; or whether 
the words be those of the prophet himself, express¬ 
ing the distraction to Avhich lie was driven by the 
wickedness and hostility of the people (Jer 23^*^-), 
is rather uncertain. 

Tlicro is nothing' to indicate with any certainty to what rank 
of life the prophet i)olonged. Duhm (I'heol. a. Proph. mOf.) 
has argued that he was probai)ly a rnetnber of the jjriestly class, 
on account of his frequent references to the priests (4*®^ 6i 6»), 
to the Torah of Cod (4<l 8^2^ to ‘ unclean things' (93, cf. 63 6^0^, 
to ‘alKiminatioris’ (yio), ana to persecution ‘in the house of hia 
God’( 97 . 8 ). He was certainly a man sufflclently educated to 
follow and estimate tlie politics of his country, whether at home 
or abroad (/m and to pass Judgment on the course the 
national history had taken from the beginning. If any infer¬ 
ence could be drawn from the figures ana comparisons in which 
the prophecy is so ricli, it would be that the prophet, like Amos, 
belonged to the country rather than the city. Such Images 
are : m) those from wild beasts, the lion, panther, and bear 
611110 137 . 8 )^ and other creatures of the field, as the wild ass 
(80), and birds (711 11”), and from the snares and pits em¬ 
ployed in trapping them (5i- 0 713 9^*). (h) Those from agri¬ 

cultural life, e.g. from stubliorn cattle (4io 9i8), the yoke and 
ways of casing it (11^), harnessing, threshing, plowing, and 
harrowing (lOliii’); from the operations of the husbandman, as 
sowingand reaping : ‘sowing the wind' (87), ‘sowing righteous¬ 
ness’ (lOi''^); from the com lloor (9i 133), and the like. And in 
general (c) the imagery reflects country life, e.g. references to 
the vine and fig and the time when their fruit is choice (9io IQi), 
to the furrows of the field (1(H 1210), the poppy (lO^), thorns 
and thistles (10^), nettles (9®), reeds (;^Si5, cf. the images in 20i«’. 
148 <r.); to the rains of the various seasons, the winter, early and 
latter rain ({P lO'O), to the morning cloud and the early dew (0^ 
133 ). to the swollen country brooks—‘ like a splinter on the face 
of the water ’ (1U7), and to the hot desert wind that smites the 
vegeUlion and leaves the fountains dry (1316). Uosea is- the 
only writer before Deut. (19i'i 2717) who refers to the removal of 
boundary stones in the fields (6i0). Whether this Imagery 
warrants any conclusion regarding the prophet's position in 
life or not, it is evidence of a fine poetic sensibility, of profound 
sympathy with nature and love of creature life. The prophet 
lives in the things that are around him, sympathizing with the 
life in everything and feeling its charm. It is characteristic of 
his images that they are jiaiiited in a word and never developed. 
Those of them that refer to human life have usually sometning 

f iathctic in them : Ephraim’s decadence among the nations is 
ike grey hairs corning up on the head of one old before his 
time (?»); in his inability to grasp the crisis now come ujx>n 
him, ancl use it os the entrance upon a larger life, he is like the 
child that dies on the threshold of birth (1313). In His guidance 
of Ilia mntple God has been like one that teaches a child to go 
(113), Ephraim must bring out his children to the murderer ; 
more merciful would it ho if God would deny them children, 
giving them a miscarrying womb and dry breasts (QU i^). The 
pleasant homes of Ephraim shall be overgrown with nettles, his 
children shall be wanderers among the nations, and a foreign 
land shall bury them (9<>-17). 

Jewish writers identify Beer! the father of Hosea with Beerah, 
a Reubenite prince carrieil captive by Tiglath-pileser (1 Ch 60). 
According to (‘hristian tradition the prophet was of the tribe of 
Issachar, and from a place called Belemoth or Belemon (Boalmoth, 

• Whether such forms as li8, cKp 1014, 'ng lehereJ 1314 
be examples of northern dialect may be doubtful. 


Ephrem Synis in Knobel, Prophetisimis, ii. 164 ; the form Bele¬ 
mon has been compared with a place Balamon (RVJ, near 
Dothan, mentioned in Jth 83). A Jewish legend (in Carpzov, 
Jntrod.) states that the prophet died in Babylon, and was 
carried to Galilee and buried in Safed (Neubaucr, G^'og. du 
Talmud, 227). According to another tradition he was a native 
of Gilead, and the grave of Nebi Osha (prophet Hosea) is 
shown near es-8aB (Baedeker, Valest. 337). 

ii. The rnoriiET’s Time.—C hs. 1-3 contain 
references to events and prophecies of the time of 
Jeroboam ll., thoug^h written later; while much in 
chs. 4-14 reflects the period of disorder that fol¬ 
lowed his death. The chronology of the period is 
obscure. The annals of Tiglath-pileser state that 
Menahcm paid tribute to Assyria in 738 (2 IC IS’^'); 
this must have been towards the end of his reign 
(said to have lasted about ten years, 2 K 15”); 
and as his two predecessors reigned only 7 months 
in all, Jeroboam’s death must have occurred 
c. 746-745. Hosea’s ministry therefore began some 
time previous to this date (1^). The prophet’s 
career probably closed before 735-734, the date of 
the Syro-Ephraimitic invasion of Judah, as he 
makes no allusion to this event, nor yet to the 
deportation of northern Israel by Tiglatli-pileser in 
734. Gilead is still an integral part of Israel 
(5' 6® 12”), and Assyria is not spoken of as an 
enemy but as a delusive support (5” 7” 8“ 12” ^ 143). 
The title ‘king Jareb’ (LXX 'lapelp) given to the 
king of Assyria (5^® 10*’) remains obscure. (See 
J ARKB). Not less obscure is 10” ‘ as Shalman spoiled 
Beth-arbel.’ If Shalman were a shorter form of 
Shalmaneser, reference might be to Shalman¬ 
eser 111. (783-773), though the period of his reign 
is rather remote. Others consider that Shalman¬ 
eser IV. (727-722) is referred to, and regard the 
words as a later gloss. Nothing is known of any 
operation of Shalmaneser iv. against a place Beth- 
arbel, and it is by no means certain that Shalman 
is a contraction for Shalmaneser.* Even if the 
word ‘Judah ’ be genuine in 5^® (which there may 
be some reason to doubt, as it is not repeated in 
the parallelism), the passage does not say that 
Judaii had recourse to Assyria for help as Ephraim 
did, and contains no allusion to tlie appeal of Ahaz 
to Tiglath-pileser. The reference to the kings of 
Judah in tne heading (E) is no doubt from the 
hand of a later editor (cf. Is E, Mic 1^). The first 
part of the title, ‘ The word of the Lord which 
came to Uosea, the son of Bceri,’ may he older; 
at any rate the name Beeri is historical. The 
name ‘Jeroboam* may be an inference from 1* 
‘ the house of Jehu,’ and he due to the hand which 
inserted the names of the kings of Judah. If this 
is not the case, the title must be restricted to 
chs. 1-3; but there is little probability that these 
chapters were put out or ever existed separately. 
Chs. 1-3 appear rather an introductory programme 
to 4-14, expressing the principle or essential con¬ 
ception of the prophet’s teaching, and showing 
how it was symbolized in his personal experience. 
Though referring to events in the early part of 
the prophet’s career, chs. 1-3 contain the result of 
reflection on his whole history and teaching, and 
in date of composition may he the latest part of 
the book. The only thing that might seem 
opposed to this conclusion is the fact that in 
chs. 1-3 there is no reference to the dynastic 
revolutions often alluded to in chs. 4-14. But 
chs. 1-3 are meant to present the prophet’s funda¬ 
mental conception, which is that of the conjugal 
tie between J" and Israel, and Israel’s unfaithful¬ 
ness to this tie; and this unfaithfulness, which is 
a state of the mind, ‘a spirit of whoredom,’ is 
most consjiicuous in the cultus (though cf. 3* 
‘ without king,’ etc.). 

Hosea may have heard Amos, he must at least 
have heard of him and of his teaching, but there is 
* Of. Schrader, JTATa 440fif., and the Oomm. in loc. 
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hardly any trace in his book of the earlier pro¬ 
phet’s influence. Such parallels as have been cited 
are entirely inconclusive, e.g, the following (the 
passages from Amos are placed second): 4*, 8®; 6®, 
87; Q”, 7”; 10\ 6^*; 10«, V; 12®, 8®; 2‘w-. 

Ch. 4^® is certainly an echo of Am 6®, but the verse 
is in disorder, and its originality doubtful. In 
other places Bethaven for Bethel (6*^ 10®) may be 
uncertain, as copyists sometimes made the change 
{e.g, LXX has Bethaven in 12^). Ch. 8^^ ends with 
a favourite refrain of Amos, but the words are 
suspicious. 

in. The Prophet’s Book. —The book has two 
divisions, chs. 1-3 and chs. 4-14. Clis. 1-3 set 
forth the history or parable of the prophet’s 
marriage to a woman who became unfaithful, 
with the moral of the story, wliich is the love- 
relation of J" to Israel, and Israel’s unfaithfulness 
to this relation. The story is told in chs. 1. 3, the 
exposition of it is given in ch. 2. In chs. 1-3 the 
prophet has abstracted from his prophetic speeches 
and career the essential conception of his teaching 
and set it as a kind of programme at the head or 
his book. Chs. 4-14 are more a reflection of his 
prophetic ministry as it was actually exercised, 
though the chapters have also been written or 
redacted under the influence of his fundamental 
idea (cf. for evidence chs. 4~(i). 

A. FlIlST DlvrsiON.~Chi^. 1-3.—‘ In the begin¬ 
ning when J" spake to llosea, J" said to Hosea, 
Go, take a wife of whoredoms, and children of 
whoredoms. And he went and took Comer, the 
daughter of Dihlaim.’ A ‘wife of whoredoms’ 
does not mean a woman already a sinner ; nor yet 
a woman with a propensity to unchastity, a sense 
which the words could not bear. A * wife of 
whoredoms’ is explained by ‘children of whore¬ 
doms.’ The children did not yet exist; they were 
born in the prophet’s house, for Hosea did not 
marry a woman with a fandly ; and in like maimer 
the w'oman when taken was not yet that which 
she afterwards became. If the events be real, the 
words are written from a much later period in the 
prophet’s history. Looking back on his experiences 
with Gomer, and all that he had sufl'ered and 
learned t!irough them, Hosea felt that his impulse 
to take this woman to wife was the beginning of 
J"’8 speaking to him (cf. Jor 32®). Whether the 
events wore real or not, chs. 1-3 were probably 
written at a late period of Hosea’s life. 

Gomer bare a son, and the Lord said, ‘ Call his 
name Jezreel, for [ will visit the blood of Jezreel 
upon the house of Jehu ’ (H). Tlie blood of Jezreel 
refers to the murder by Jehu of all the descendants 
of Ahab and the whole house of Omri (2 K 10). 
The name Jezreel is used merely to recall the 
deed of blood. It is an ominous sound, a knell 
rung in the ears of Jeroboam and the nation to 
awaken the sense of guilt and the presentiment of 
retribution. Again, Gomer bore a daughter, and 
the Lord said, ‘Call her name Lo-ruliamah (‘un¬ 
pitied ’), for 1 will no more have pity on the house 
of Israel ’ (1®). Finally, she bore a son who was 
called Lo-ammi (‘not-my-people’), ‘ for ye are not 
my people, and I will not be your God ’ (H). The 
three names suggest the three successive steps in 
the destruction of the inhabitants of the land: 
Jezreel calling to remembrance the blood that lies 
on the land; Lo-ruhamah pointin" to a condition 
of Israel, when, no more pitied by J", she shall be 
delivered over to calamity and her enemies; and 
Lo>ammi indicating that the people shall be driven 
out of Canaan, the iiouse of and go into exile. 

Ch. 3 attaches itself to ch. The last sym¬ 
bolical w ord in ch. 1 was Lo-ammi, pointing to a 
divorce by J'‘ of His people, or at least a casting of 
them out of His house. Ch. 3 continues the 
liistory, ‘ And the Lord said unto me,— 


Again, go love a w'oman, loved of a paramour 
and an adulteress, 

As J" loveth the children of Israel, though they 
turn to other gods.’ 

The woman whom Hosea is bidden again go 
love is of course the same woman Gomer of the 
lir.st chapter. She is a woman loved of a paramour 
and an adulteress. The word Lo-ammi (l*^) suggests 
the unrecorded step in the history: the woman had 
fled or been driven from the prophet’s house and 
become the slave-concubine of another. He is bidden 
renew his love to her. So ho acquired her again to 
himself for a small price (that of a slave, Kx 21®^), 
returning to her in mind, but deferring for a long 
time to return to her in union (3'‘). The explana¬ 
tion is added : ‘ The children of Israel shall remain 
many days without king, and without sacriflcc,’ 
etc. The Lord’s love continues with His people, 
whom He shall keep in long restraint and discipline 
in exile, till their mind change and they seek Him. 
Ch. is the exposition of this history : (1) Israel’s 
w'horedoms with the baals (the calf images, which 
are no God, 8®), vv.^*®; (2) her pernlexities when * un¬ 
pitied,’ vv.®'^®; (3) her exile ana discipline in the 
wilderness, vv.^^’*®; and (4) her change of mind and 
new espousals and obtaining of mercy for ever, 
y y i»-23 Though ch.3 be appended somewhat loosely, 
it supplies an essential step in the story, and its 
contents are drawn into the exposition ch. 

The Marriage of Various opinions have been held on 

this subject. 1. It has been {supposed that Hosea allied himsalf 
with a woman already known lut a sinner, with the view of re¬ 
claiming her. It is very didlcult to believe cither that the 
prophet should do such a thing, or that he should represent 
himself as commanded by God to do it. It is a dilTerent thing 
when he seeks to reclaim the woman afterwards (3i), and repre¬ 
sents his efforts to do so as the command of God, because she 
was then his wife. Moreover, the representation that the 
woman was already a sinner when taken to wife docs not suit 
the symbolism. It is the view of the prophet and all the early 
prophets that Israel was pure in the first time of her union U> 
J", and only corrupted herself later. The Lord says, ‘ 1 found 
Israel like grapes in the wilderness,* a figure suggesting His 
delight in her (OiO); and in Jer Ho says, * I remember of thee 
the kindness of thy youth, thy bridal love, 'low thou didst 
follow me in the wilderness.’ Though this view was fomierly 
afivocated, and deserves mention because supported by Pusey, 
it has probably few adherents now. 

2. It has been maintained by many that the whole story is an 

allegory. Neither the arguments for this view nor those 
against it are of much force. (1) It is argued that prophets 
often represent themselves as commanded to perform actions 
which, from the nature of the case, could not really have been 
perfonnod (Ezk 42» ). The actions were ideal; their moaning 
was easily seen when they were described; and they had no 
existence except in the idea and the description. All this is 
true; but it is equally true that iirophets, particularly in early 
times, did sometimes perform real actions having a symbolical 
meaning (1 K 22D, Jer (2) The fact that the names of the 

children, Jezreel, Lo-ruhamah, and Lo-ammi, are significant 
makes neither for nor against the allegorical interpretation. 
Real children might have been given symbolical names, os was 
the case with Isaiah’s sons (7!* 8i)- On the other hand, no syra- 
Wical meaning has been discovered for the name of the 
mother, Gomer. (3) The argument of Ewald, and others after 
him, that the prophet would have made himself ridiculous if he 
hod published such a pitiful narrative about himself all the 
while that his wife was virtuous and his domestic relations 
happy, has little force. If his hearers understood that he spoke 
a parable, they would not have given a thought either to him¬ 
self or his wife, but have attended only to the moral of his tale, 
(4) The statement so often repeated, that there is nothing to 
suggest that the prophet is not narrating an actual history, 
will not be acquiesced in by everyone. When It is said, * Go, 
take a wife of whoredoms, for the land committeth whoredom 
against the Lord ’ ; and then, ‘ Again go love a woman, an 

adulteress, os J" loveth the children of Israel, while they turn 
to other gods’(31), the first impression produced by the words 
is that the actions commanded were not real, but meant merely 
to clothe an idea. Of. the exposition 22ff.. 

3. It is held by many that a certain substratum of fact under¬ 
lies the prophet’^s narrative. The chief arguments for this view 
are, first, that it is more in harmony with the realism of ancient 
prophecy to suppose that Ilosca alludes, however reservedly, 
to a fact, than that he is putting forth a mere literary fable; 
secondly, that no symbolical meaning can be discovered in 
Goiner-bath-Diblaim, which must therefore be the name of an 
actual person ; and thirdly, that we have thus an explanation of 
the ori^n of the prophet’s central conception of the love-rclation 
of J" to His people and their unfaithfulness. The conception was 
suggested by the prophet’s own experiences. Some such 
miserable history as be narrates had Wallen him. His wife 
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had gone astray, sharing the common corruption of morals 
about her. What had happened to him was not an individual 
cose. It was not individuals that were corrupt, the corruption 
was general—Israel was corrupt. And meditating on his history 
he saw in it a reflection of the history of J" and His people, of 
His love and Israel’s insensibility to it. And reflecting further 
on it, the conviction forced itself upon him that it was not an 
accident or a misfortune that had brought him through such 
painful experiences, it was God’s providential way of revealing 
to him His own heart towards His })eople—his tinpulse to take 
this woman to wife was the beginning of J"’b speaking to him 
( 12 ). 

The attempt to fit thl.H theory into the prophet's life is not 
without dirticulty. (1) The prophet's taking Gorner to wife 
w’os due to his own natural impulse ; it was not till much later 
that he concluded that the impulse had been prompted by Go<I. 
The same roust he said of his rctuni in love to her after she had 
loft his house (oh. 31; it was due to his own unchanging affec¬ 
tion ; and it was only later reflection that led him to Interpret 
his own act as the command of God. (2) But now, these events 
must have covered a good part of the prophet’s life. The birth 
and weaning of three children, according to the habits of Heb. 
mothers, would occupy 6 to 10 years; and when to this is added 
the time during which the woman was away from the prophet’s 
home and under the protection of another, and the time 
occupied in recovering her, it will appear that not much short 
of the whole prophetic life of Ilosea is covered. (3) It is of 
some consequence to ask, When did his wife’s infidelity become 
known to the prophet? Wellhausen, who claims to have given 
the cue to the interpretation both of Kuenen and W. R. Smith, 
argues, and surely rightly, that it was not till after the birth of 
his first child. But if so, it was not his misfortunes that gave 
Hosca his prophetic word. Israel’s apostasy was plain to him, 
and he foreshadowed her doom in Jezreel, the name of his first 
child, before any misfortunes overtook him. At most, his mis¬ 
fortunes may at a later time have given a complexion to his 
prophetic thoughts. (4) VVellh. (followed by Nowack) appears 
to tnink that Gomer’a unfaithfulness was discovered before the 
birth of the other two children. There is really no evidence on 
the point. There is certainly none in the names of the children, 
for Lo-ruhaniah and I^-ammi are names having a purely ob¬ 
jective reference to the impending fate of Israel; there is not 
the slightest evidence that they express any feeling on the part 
of the father toward the children, or any dislike of them as of 
doubtful parentage. It is hard to believe that Hosea would 
have continued to retain an adulteress in his house. It is said 
that * he concealed the shame of their mother and acknowledged 
her children as his own, hiding his bitter sorrow in his own 
heart' (W. R, Smith, Prophets, 179, cf. 183). If he concealed the 
shame at the time, he certainly took effectual pains to proclaim 
it to all the world soon afterwards. It would be more natural 
to suppose that it was only after all the children were born 
that the woman’s character was revealed to the prophet, either 
through her desertion or in some other way, and that then for 
the first time he could use the bitter words, ‘ a wife of whore¬ 
dom and children of whoredom.’ Even the passage leaves 
any other view improbable. 

It is not of much consequence for the interpreta¬ 
tion of the prophet’s book whether we suppose his 
marriage real or parabolical. In any case nis con¬ 
ception of the relation of J" to Israel is clear. If 
the story is a parable, it evidently helped Hosea’s 
mind in conceiving the divine relation to imagine 
a human analogy to it. And many scholars have 
felt that it helped them to realize his idea and how 
ho reached it to suppose the story historicalto 
fancy a man of the prophet’s depth and sensitive¬ 
ness of nature unitea to a light woman, who could 
not even understand a mind and love like his; his 
anguish and desolatene.ss on discovering how things 
were; and yet, amidst whatever inward struggles, 
his patience and self-forgetfulness, and the un¬ 
changing truencss of his affection, which could not 
let his wife go, but sought her out in order to 
recover her from her evil. Such a history of his 
own, it i.s thought, helps to explain the colour 
which he has thrown over tlie relation of J" to His 
people—the human and moral and personal colour 
whicli he gives to the relation. 

One or two general considerations may he stated. 
(1) Israel s unfaithfulness and declension must 
have been patent to Hosea apart from any history 
of his own, as it was to Amos and to Elijah a 
century earlier. And J"’s constant goodness must 
have been equally patent, os it was to Amos (2»'“) 
and to Isaiah (1*). And the fatal i.ssucs of the 
p^ple s ingratitude mu.st have also been clear. 
These general truths needed no particular history 
of his own to impress them on Hosea. (2) It is not 
therefore these ideas of the relation of J" to Israel 


that are peculiar to Ilosea, but the conception of 
the marriage tie under which the relation has b^n 
brought. Wellhausen considers the conclusion 
‘ unavoidable * that something in the prophet’s 
experience must have suggested this new idea {Kl. 
Proph, p. 106). But there was little in it now. It 
was customary to regard the community or land as 
mother of the inhabitants; to regard the god as 
the ‘ baal,* i.e. lord or husband of the land; and 
also to regard the inhabitants as his children 
(Nu 21®). It therefore ‘ lay very near to think of 
the god as the husband of the worshipping nation¬ 
ality or mother land. It is not at all likely that 
the conception was in form original to Hosea or 
even peculiar to Israel ’ (W. It. Smith, Proph. 171; 
cf. RS 92 ff.). The idea was so current that Hosea 
makes Israel express it, ‘ I will return to nly iirst 
husband ’ (2"^), and again, ‘ Thou shalt no more call 
me my baal * (2^®). It did not therefore need any 
experiences of the prophet’s own to suggest tins 
idea to him. (3) What is strange rather is that he 
did not reject the idea, considering its associations. 
He has retained it, and what is new in him lies in 
this, that he lifts the conception of the marriage 
relation of God and people out of the nature- 
sphere, to which it originally belonged, into the 
moral sphere, and gives it aevelopments of sur¬ 
prising depth and tenderness. No one will affirm 
that domestic experiences of his own were necessary 
to this, and no one need deny that they might 
have been helpful. Even on the latter supposition, 
it must have been some higher inlluence that 
enabled him to make the transition from his own 
history to that of God and the people, for it wa» 
not just every good man with a load wife in Israel 
that perceived in his own experiences a reffectioii 
of the history of God with His people, and forth¬ 
with became a prophet, (4) The question is not 
without wider connexions. There may he a risk of 
attributing too much to circumstances and too 
little to mental idiosyncrasy in the prophets, and 
of forgetting that they had stable convictions 
regarding God, and were not dependent on inci¬ 
dents for their ideas of Him. Hosea’s conception 
of God is very unlike that of Amos, but every line 
of his book proves that he was very unlike Amos 
in type of mind. There may also he a risk of 
allowing our general views of tne stage of religious 
development reached by Israel in this age to 
modify our particular news of Hosea’s teaching. 
If we suppose that Hosea is the first to reach the 
profouna thoughts of the spirituality and love of 
God which he sets forth, we shall welcome any 
incident or occasion in his life whicli just at this 
time Bugjjested such thoughts. But liis allusions 
to the history of Israel do not suggest that lie 
came with an idea of God learned from some other 
source wliich he read into the history. He does 
not read the love of God into the history, ho reads 
it out of it. It is the history that has taught him 
what J" is (9^® IH^* 13« ). 

B. Second Division,— 4-14.—Attempts 
have been made to divide these chapters into sec¬ 
tions illustrating particular ideas, hut without 
success. Ewald found three sections—first, the 
arraignment, 4^-6*^*; second, the punishment, 
; and third, retrospect of the earlier history, 
exhortation, and comfort, 9'®-14^®. Driver {LOT^ 
303) finds the thought of Israel’s guilt to pre¬ 
dominate in 4-8 ; her punishment in 9^-1 ; while 

both ideas are combined in chs, 12. 13, with a 
glance into the brighter future in ch. 14. But in 
truth the passage is scarcely divisible; it consists 
of a multitude of variations all executed on one 
theme, Israel’s apostasy or unfaithfulness to her 
God. This unfaithfulness is a condition of the 
mind, ‘ a spirit of whoredoms,’ and is revealed in 
all the aspects of Israel’s life, though particularly 
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in three things: (1) The cultus, which, though 
ostensibly service of J", is in truth worship of a 
being altogether different from Him; (2) the 
internal political disorders, the changes of dynasty, 
all of which have been effected with no thought of 
J" in the people’s minds; and (3) the foreign politics, 
the making of covenants with Egypt and Assyria, 
in the hope that they might heal the internal nurt 
of the people, instead of relying on J" their God. 
The three things are not independent, the one 
leads to the other. The fundamental evil is that 
there is ‘no knowledj^e of God in the land,* no 
true conception of Deity. He is thought of as a 
nature-gOQ, and this conception exercises no 
restraint on the passions or life of the people; 
hence the social immoralities and the furious 
struggles of rival factions; and these, again, lead 
to Uie appeal for foreign intervention. The 
prophet sometimes couples (1) and (2) together, as 
in 8“*'’^*, and sometimes (2) and (3), as in 5** 12h 
Chs. 4-13 are one long indictment of Israel and 
threat of punishment; a few passages illustrating 
the unchanging love of J" at the beginning (9^® 
ID), and all through the people’s histoiy (1D*S cf. 
2®), only throw their unfaithfulness into deeper 
shadow.* 

(1) TAc Cultus. —Chs. 4-6 are mainly devoted to 
the cultus, though it is often alluded to all through 
the chapters (8. 9^ iQi. ip 132)^ term 

‘ whoredom * is specially applied to the cultus. 
The idea may have been suggested by the ctoss 
immoralities practised at the sanctuaries (4^^* 
or it may be a corollary from the conception of the 
marriage relation of J" to Israel. The cultus is 
whoredom or unfaithfulness, because, whatever be 
the name which the people ^ve the god they 
serve, he is another than There is * no know¬ 
ledge of God in the land ’; under the name of J" 
they are worshipping a haaU The feasts of J" are 
* the days of the oaala ’ (2^^), the local Jehovahs are 
haals. They are not the true husband of Israel, 
but ‘ her lovers ’ or paramours; she goes after them 
and forgets J" (2®-^3). Israel is a harlot, following 
her ‘ lovers * for the liire which they give her on all 
the corn-floors (9^ 2®). The judgment of Hosea is 
that the genuine Israclitish spiritual conception of 
J" has been changed, and another conception 
substituted for it. Ho goes further, and asserts 
that the people are not unconscious of the change: 
‘ I will return to my first husband* (2^, cf. 6^® 6^^*). 
The conception of J" that has taken the place of 
the true idea of Him is that of a local nature-god, 
from whom nothing higher is expected than the 
fruits of nature (2® 9^), and who seeks nothing in 
return but such nature gifts (5®). But this is not 
J". He desires piety (or goodness, npn), not sacri¬ 
fices (6®); He has no pleasure in the flesh which 
they sacrifice and eat (8^®). His service is that of 
the mind and life. Such has been their God from 
the land of Egypt (12® 13^), who has continuously 
^oken to them by His prophets, for by a prophet 
tT' brought up Israel from tlie land of Egypt, and 
by a prophet was he preserved ; and He has multi¬ 
plied visions (12®**^®). The ritual cultus, because 
of the perverted notion that it is what J" desires, 
is ‘ sin * (4®): Ephraim multiplies altars to sin 
(8'^ 10®). And it is the priests, whoso office it was 
to instruct the people in the true knowledge of 
God, who are responsible for the people’s ignorance. 
They themselves have rejected knowledge (4®). 
For interested reasons they foster the people’s 
propensity to sensuous service: ‘ They feed upon 
the sin of my people’—the sacrificial ciUtus (4®). 
And it is in vain that J" writes or might write 
moral Torahs ever so many, revealing the ‘ know- 

• How entirely threats pervade chs. 4-18 may bo seen from 
these passaffes : 4l6«-6®- 8 .». lO 712 . ifl gi. 8 . n. fl. ij 91.0 97 . 11 . is. 17 
\0l-« 10»-16 ll»-«. 7 128-». 14 181-4 I 3 M 139 11 1312f.. 


ledge * of Him ; they are accounted a foreign thing 
(8'®). A ‘ spirit of whoredom ’ possesses the 
people. Their mind is wholly away from as He 
truly is. 

Hosea’s judgment is that the religion of Israel 
has become Canaanitized ; it is the old native gods 
that are worshipped, though under the name of 
J". The Dionysiac revelry at the feasts is not 
Israelitish, it is that of ‘ the peoples,’ the heathen 
(9^). He hardly ascribes real existence to the 
baalsy it is a distinction of conceptions of J" which 
ho draws. As for the ‘ calves,* he will not allow 
that they have any relation to J "—‘a workman 
made it *. it is no god ’ (8®). Its wooden kernel 
shall become splinters, and its gold hull shall bo a 
present to king Jareb (8® 10®). With mock sym¬ 
pathy he describes the people and priests of 
Samaria as ‘mourning* over its fate (10®), and 
makes merry over the spectacle of human wor¬ 
shippers kissing calves I (13®). But though the 
loss of ‘ knowledge of God * be the worst Form of 
Israel’s declension and the source of all other 
forms of it,—for religion ramifies into all the 
channels of life, and the nature-god instead of 
restraining human passions is ratlier served by 
the indulgence of them (4**'*’®^),—Hosea some¬ 
times suggests a broader ground for Israel’s cor¬ 
ruption. It was due to their entrance upon the 
Canoanite civilization : ‘ according to the goodness 
of his land they made goodly images’ (10^ 4^^ ID 
13®- ®). In their whole mind the people has become 
Canaanitized: ‘ He is Canaan ; the balances of 
deceit are in his hand* (12®*-). Not till all the 
forms of Canaanitish life be swept away (2*) and 
Israel have again to go through the wilderness 
will she learn to know J" as the chief good, and 
respond to Him as in the days of her youth (2*^- 
12®, cf. Jer 2®). See iv. 

(2) The Internal Misrule. — Whether Hosea 
directly calls the internal political condition 
‘ whoredom ’ is not quite certain. He does so 
name the external politics: making alliances 
abroad is ‘hiring loves* (8*). And there was no 
reason why he should not have given the same 
name to the internal politics, for ‘ whoredom ’ is 
less particular actions than a state of the mind, 
indifference to J". In 8^ ‘ setting up kings ’ and 
making images are coupled together, and perhaps 
called ‘ their two transgressions’ (10*®). The term 
‘ to be unfaithful * {nz) appears used both of 
political and religious defection (5® 6®, possibly 10® 
for ‘stood’). The term ‘adulterers* (7^) hardly 
refers to political immorality, but J" complains of 
the people that ‘tliey have departed from him* 
and ‘ speak lies against him ^ (7**), that they 
surround Him with lies and deceit (11*®), and 
multiply lies and violence (11® 12* 13*®). They are 
untrue to J"; they make and unmake kings, with 
no regard to Him or the principles of His religion : 
‘ Th^ have set up kings but not by me, princes 
and I knew it not ’ (8^); ‘ all their kings are fallen, 
there is none among them that calleth upon me * 
(7®). The ‘ pride ’ (j’lRj) of Israel, i.e. his self-confi¬ 
dence and indifference to J", testifieth to his face 
(5® 7*®). 

The picture which the prophet draws of the in¬ 
ternal condition of the kingdom in his day is a 
terrible one. Jeroboam, who is supposed to have 
died c. 746-5, was succeeded by his son Zechariah, 
who, after a reign of six months, was assassinated 
by Shallum. Tlie murderer was able to maintain 
himself no more than a month, when he was 
attacked and slain in Samaria by Menahera. In 
all likelihood Menahem would nave shared tlie 
same fate at the hand of some other conspirator 
but for the assistance of Pul, king of Assyria, to 
whom he paid lOOO talents of silver that his hand 
might be with him to confirm the kingdom in his 
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liand (2 K 15'*). As an Assyrian vassal (S'® 7" 8* 
12') Monaliem was able to maintain himself for 
some years against other factions, which probably 
sought the help of E^pt (7" 8'* IP). Under 
the long and successml reign of Jeroboam the 
country had advanced greatly in material pro¬ 
sperity. There were ample resources in the land to 
nourish the various factions, and they struggled 
with one another with a fury which the proj)het 
can compare to nothing but t'lie raging heat of an 
oven, though the I'mure contains tlie darker trait 
of a long-sighted policy which suppressed the lire 
till the time came to let it blaze out (7^ '^). Society 
appears comj)letely dissolved ; there is nothing but 
‘ false swearing, and murder, and stealing, and com¬ 
mitting adultery,’ and one deed of blood follows on 
the heels of another (4*). The pronhet alludes to 
incidents which would be understood by his hearers, 
though they are obscure to us. We cannot identify 
that scene of revelry and possibly regicide whicli 
signalized ‘ the day of our king’ (P) ; nor tell why 
(lilead (Gilgal?) is said to be ‘ tracked with blood’ 
(6*^ 12'^) ; nor wliy it is s.aid that ‘ all their wicked¬ 
ness is in Oilgal’ (9'*'); nor what is meant by 
‘ transgressing the covenant,’ nor what there refers 
to (6^); nor explain the allusion, ‘ the company of 
priests murder in the way to Shechem ’ (G-'); nor 
what is meant when the rulers and priests are 
charged with being ‘ a snare on Mizpah, and a net 
spread on Tabor’ (5'). These and other allusions, 
such as to ‘the days of Gibeah’ (9* 10*), are ob¬ 
scure, but they indicate that internal convulsions 
were breaking the nation to pieces (5’* 7'* * 8®).* 

When Hosea assails * king and princes,’ he is 
scarcely condemninfj monarchy in principle as a 
form of government incomi»atiblc with the idea of 
the theocracy. His judgment is practical and his¬ 
torical, not theoretical. As a matter of history, 
and particularly in the prophet’s day, the mon¬ 
archy has failed to secure the jieace and well-being 
of the people : * Where now is thy king that he 
may save thee, and thy princes that they may 
deliver thee?’ (13'*). It has, on the contrary, been 
the constant source of faction and anarchy. It is 
the motives and methods of setting up and depos¬ 
ing dynasties that Hosea condemns, of which the 
revolution of Jehu is an example (1^). It is true 
that in his picture of the final condition of Israel 
(2'®*“ 14) the king finds no jdacc ; but this is due to 
his personification of the community, and his think¬ 
ing not of its form but of its mind, hollowing the 
Targum, some scholars inter]>ret ‘the days of 
Gibeah ’ (9* 10®) of the election of Saul; but though 
Saul belonged to Gibeah ho was not made king 
there, but at Mizpah according to one tradition 
(1 S lO'"^^-), or at Gilgal according to another 
(1 S 11'®). Hosea speaks of the days of Gibeah as 
signalized by some crime (10*), though the story of 
Jg 1911’. scarcely corresponds to his allusions. At 
any rate, his reprobation of ‘ king and princes ’ 
must not be read as merely a condemnation of the 
‘ scliism ’ of the North ; his idea is much wider and 
more general. He is weary of Politics. His ideal 
is already that of the Church of God. 

(3) External Politics. —Heliance on foreign help 
is also ‘unfaithfulness’ to ,T' (8*). The love of 3" 
elevates the subject of it into a personality. Corre¬ 
sponding to His mind there must be anotner mind, 
with a sense of benefit and capacity for affection. 
And when Israel leans on foreign powers, this re¬ 
veals not only distrust of J", but alienation of 
mind from Him, and dissatisf.action with the whole 
range of affections and duties which the relation to 
J" imposes. 

To the prophet the issue of all this is certain: 
J" will drive Israel out of His house (9'®). Hosea 

•For walking 'after tho commandment’(60) the VSS read 
'after vanity'; but the reading is feeble and indolluite. 


has no clear idea of the instrument or means of 
Israel’s destruction. It is ‘the sword* (7'* 11®), 
tho ‘ enemy ’ (8® 5®- ®); or it is natural, internal de¬ 
cay (7®* * 9'®), the moth and rottenness (5'®). Israel 
shall be made to go through the wilderness (2'®); 
but they shall also eat undean things in Assyria 
(9® 8®); and again, Egypt shall gather them, Moph 
shall bury them (9® 7" 8'® 9® 11*); and again, they 
shall bo wanderers among the nations (9'^ 10'*). 
The question sometimes put, whether it was the 
prospect of national overthrow that impressed 
upon the prophets tho national sin, or the sin that 
led them to forecast the overthrow, receives a 
ready answer so far as Hosea is concerned. He 
perceives that apostasy from 3" contains destruc¬ 
tion in it (7'® 13®?), that moral law operates 
as infallibly as natural law : ‘ they have sow n the 
wind and reap the whirlw ind ’ (8’^), ‘ ye have plow’cd 
wickedness, ye have reaped iniquity’ (10'®; cf. on 
the other hand 10'®); unchastity tends not to in¬ 
crease but to childlessness (9'®^^* 4'*); Egypt and 
Assyria whose help they seek shall swallow tliem up. 

iv. SOMK Gfnkual Idkas.—(1) God ai}d lie- 
ligion .— 3" is God : ‘ there is no knowledge of God ’ 
has for parallel ‘ they do not know 3"’ (5^ cf. 2®*). 
His nature as revealed in Israel’s history is Love. 
It w^as in love that He redeemed them from Egyjit: 
‘ when Israel w'as a child I loved him ’ (11'); and Ho 
has an emotional delmlit in the object of His love 
(9'®). His love has fofiowed Israel all through their 
history (11®-^ 7'*); even His chastisements are not 
without love—‘I wdll speak to her heart ’(2'^ 3); and 
their restoration and everlasting peace will bo duo 
to His love (14^ cf. 11®''’*). 3^' is spiritual, and 
religion is piety (6^- ®): it is a state of the mind, not 
external service. It is partly this feeling of the in- 
w'ardness of religion that leads to tho prophet’s per¬ 
sonification of the community. He thinks of tho 
community as a personal miiid, an individual soul, 
in its relation to God and in His relation to it, with 
all tho mutual, mystical interchange of thoughts 
and affections tow ards each other of the tw’o minds. 
And it w'as in the wilderness at the Exodus that 
this true religious relation was perfectly realized, 
when Israel possessed nothing, through no medium, 
but mind to mind. And it is in the wilderness 
that it shall bo perfectly realized a^ain, when 
Israel, destitute of all sacramental tolcens of J'”s 
favour, land, corn, and wine, shall feel that she 
possesses Himself, and shall respond as in the days 
of her youth (2'*). Such a surprisingly irnvard 
conception of religion implies two things ; Jirstf 
that tlie commonplaces of Israel’s faith must have 
been long familiar, such as J"’s redemption of His 
people, His constant goodness, the freeness of His 
choice of them, and the moral nature of His whole 
relation to them (cf. reference to covenant 8' and 
fatherhood 11'), together perhaps with the con¬ 
sciousness on Israels part tliat it had declined to a 
lower stage of relidous life than it once occupied 
(2'^). And secondl^y that the prophet transcends 
the stage of religion reached in OT times, and 
anticipates a more perfect future. In his day the 
religious unit or subject was tho community, but 
his personification of tho community as an indi¬ 
vidual soul implies that his conception of religion 
requires a true personal subject—that only the 
individual mind can be truly in religious com¬ 
munion with God. 

(2) The People .—The history of the patriarchal 
ago and of tlie Exodus might almost be constructed 
out of Hosoa’s allusions. This history is his Bible, 
where he finds tlie texts of his homilies. Israel is 
to him a moral jierson, and it is not so much her 
actions as her mind tow'ards J" that he has regard 
to. He has, how^ever, the idea that a course of 
conduct leads to a state of mind in wiiich amend¬ 
ment is hopeless; as, on the other hand, the state 
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of mind reveals itself in all manner of insensate 
actions—‘Ephraim is joined to idols: let him 
alone* (4^^); ‘my people ask counsel at their 
stocks, for a spirit of whoredom causetli them to 
err * (4^^ 53.4j They have better moments when 
the thought of a return to J" fascinates them 
(0'*’^-); but it is a passing emotion like the morning 
cloud, a dramatic ideal which tliey have not depth 
and earnestness to realize J" is at His 

wits’ end with them (0^). On account of his con¬ 
ception of Israel as a moral person, Hosca draws 
no distinction between classes among the people. 
It is Israel His spouse whom J" drives out of His 
house, and it is she whom He again betrothes to 
Himself for ever (2^® 14). Hosea coniines his 
eschatology to the destiny of Israel; the nations 
find no place in his picture of the end. It was 
the Assyrian empire tliat brought the idea of the 
world, the nations, before the prophets’ minds, and 
Hosea had probably passed away before Assyria 
closely touched on Israel. His prophecy ends 
with the prediction of the restoration, the holy 
beauty and eternal endurance of God’s people: 
‘ they shall bloom like the lily, and cast forth tlieir 
roots like Lebanon ’ (14^). 

Comparisons of one proi)het with another are 
usually unjust to one of the two comj)arcd. Amos’ 
mind is filled with great general ethical principles, 
valid eternally and enforcing themselves univers¬ 
ally whether in heaven or on earth ; Hosea starts 
from a religious relation of J''and people, historically 
formed, the mutual, mystical intimacies of which 
engross his thoughts. It is less in ideas than in 
apt terms to express them that the prophets ad¬ 
vance on one another. Am. speaks of the good¬ 
ness of J", Hos. first calls it ‘ love ’; Am. inculcates 
coinjmssion, ‘ humanity,’ Hos. first finds the right 
word for this (ion 4^). ‘ On the other hand, while 
Hos. laments the want of trust in J" revealed in 
the foreign alliances of Israel, it is Isaiah that first 
uses the positive word ‘ faitli ’ (7‘')- And again, 
titough Hos. expresses the idea of the ‘new cove¬ 
nant* when lie s2)eaks of J" betrothing Isr. a^aiu 
to Himself (2‘‘‘’), it is Jer. that coins the right 
phrase. 

y. 1NTE(1IUTV AND Tkxt.—J erome already de- 
scribed Hosea’s style as comnuUicus —consisting of 
short clauses. llis fondness for asyndetons con¬ 
struction gives a monotonous, dirge-like music to 
his verses—‘ the <lays of visitation arc come; the 
da5^s of recompense arc come’ (9^) ; ‘Egypt shall 
gather them, ^Moph shall bury them’ (9‘’). Ho 
little addresses the people ; rather, turning his face 
away from them, he speaks of them to him.self 
in shuddering disjointea monologue. A number 
of passages have been regarded by recent scholars 
as interpolations, particularly those referring to 
Judah (sec i. note*), and those describing the 
material blessings of Israel restored (2^^®- 14; for 
list of passages athetized by various scholars see 
Driver, LOT^ 300). Hefereiico to Judah in itself 
need not excite suspicion any more than Isaiah’s 
references to N. Israel. The abruptness of some of 
the references is strange (5^®), though the general 
unconnectedness of Hosea’s style must be con¬ 
sidered. Ch H®~2^ is either a later amplification 
of something briefer, or it is wholly late ; its 
right place seems after 3®. Nowack goes to an 
extreme in his excision of passages : are 

supported by 6®* 6^^*; 2^^ by 12'^, and 2-® by 4' 5^ ; 
and in many other cases the reasons urged for 
excision appear inade(iuate. 

The Text of Hosea lias been imperfcetl3’^ handed 
down. A multitude of passages are corrupt, some 
incurably, e.g, 4^*^® (in v.^® read the last word 
altars)^ 5^.7.11 g? 74 giou (LXX ‘and they shall 
cease a little from anointing king and princes*— 
though the ironical *a little’ is unnatural), 8^* 


(*anan), 9® 9^® 11® (read onpK and 'nym), ii«*7.n 

and others. 

Literature.—B esides works on thy Minor Prophets as a 
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etc., particular comm, on Hosea are: Pocock, Oxf. 1(585 ; Slin- 
son, 1851: Wiinsche, 1808; Nownck, 1880, and Kleitie Pro- 
(Handkom.), 1897; Scholz, 1882 ; Uhe^nie (Uamh. Bilde), 
1884. Of. Valcton, Amos en Hosea, 1894 ; G. A. Smith, The Hook 
of the Twelve Proph. (Expositor’s Bible), 1896 ; Wellhauscn, Vie 
Kleinen Proph.'^ (Skizzen v.) 1893 ; also W. It. Smith, Prophets, 
Lect. iv.; Billeb, Die wichtimten Satze d. A lit. Krilik vom 
Standp. der Proph. Am. u. Hos. aus betrachtet, 1893. On the 
Text, Houtsma, ThT, 1875, p. 55 ff. ; Oort, ib. 1890, pp. 345 IT. 
480ff.; Bachmann, Alltcst. Ihiierstieh. 1894 ; Uuben, Critical Jie- 
marks on some passages of OT, 1896; Loftman, Kritisk under- 
sokning of den Masoretiska texten till prof. Jloscas bok, 1894, 
and Kominentar till prof. Uoseas bok, 189(5. 

A. B. Davidson. 

HOSEN is AV translation in Dn 3^^ of jV'ps,* 
which is probably better represented by RV 
‘tunics* (Siegfried-Stade and Strack [the latter 
doubtfully], liock \ RVm has ‘turbans’). RV 
lias ‘ lio,sen ’ in the same verso and in v.^ as tr° 
of (AV both times ‘ coats ’; Siegfried-Stade, 
Vnterkleider \ S track says ‘an article of dress, 
probably trunk-ho.se ’ {Pludcrhosen)). See, further, 
art. Dress in vol. i. p. 025*’. 

The Eng. word ‘ hosen ’ is the plu. of a Teut. word ‘ hose ’ (of 
which the root is unknown) denotin^^ a covering for the leg, 
‘ breeches,* * trousers.’ Hose is also used for the plu., but the 
sing, occurs in Shaks. {Taming of the Shrew, v. i. 09, ‘ A silken 
doublet! a velvet hose ! a scarlet cloak 1 ’) and elsewhere. The 
‘ doublet ’ for the body, and the ‘ hose ’ or ‘ hosen ' for the legs, 
were the necessary articU‘8 of male attire in Shakespeare’s day ; 
the cloak being needful for full dress or for cold weather, as 
Merry Wive^, iii. i. 47, ‘ In your doublet and hose, this raw 
rheumatic day !' The hosen generally covered the feet as well 
as the legs; and when the coverings of legs and feet were 
afterwards separated, they were called respectively ‘ upper 
stocks,* and ‘nether stocks’ or ‘stockings.* By and by both 
‘ hosen' and ‘ stockings ’ were restricted to the covering of the 
feet. Coverdalc (from whom comes * hosen' in Dn 3'-2i) intended 
to denote the long Eastern trousers. J, HASTINGS. 

HOSHAIAH ‘Jab has saved’).—1. A man 

who led half the princes of Judali in the procession 
at the dedication of the walls of Jems., Neh 12®®. 2. 
The father of a certain J ezaniah (J er 42*), or Azariah 
(43® and LXX), who was a man of importance among 
the Jews after the fall of Jems. (LaX Maaaalov), 

H. A. White. 

HOSHAMA (ypv'''-'’, abbrev" or textual error for 
‘J"hath heard’).—A descendant of David, 

1 Ch 3'®. See Genealogy. 

HOSHEA (y5?*'in ‘ deliverance,^ represented hy Ausi 
on the Assyrian monuments, LXX 'fierce, Syr. 

r 

was the son of Elali. The accession of 
thi.s king of Israel took place in tlie twelfth year 
of king Ahaz according to the biblical chronology, 

2 K 17h But this scheme it is impossible to 
maintain in its integrity [see art. CHRONOLOGY 
OF OTJ, as it is inconsistent in some details with 
itself (see Stade, GVl 8811., 55811. ; Wellhausen, 
Prolegg. zur Geseh. /yr.® 285II.). It is also incon¬ 
sistent with the date of the Assyrian inscrip¬ 
tions, mainly established by the Eponym Canon 
(Schrader, COT ii. pp. 161-195, 32011). According 
to the annals of Tiglath-pileser III. (3 Rawl. 10, 
No. 2, line 28), Pel^ab, king of Israel {bit Hmnri), 
was slain, and Hoshea ascended the throne as the 
nominee of the Assyrian conqueror in the same 
year. The original passages may be found in 
transcribed form in Schrader, COT i. p. 247, KIB 
ii. p. 32. The biblical narrative descrioes Hosliea, 
the son of Elah, as a conspirator against Pet:al,i, 
whom he slew. On the other hand, it seems fairly 
clear, from tlie annals of Tiglath-pileser, tliougn 
the text is mutilated in many portioiLs, that we 
should render ‘ PeVa\i I slew, llosliea I appointed 
. . . over them.* But there is no real contradic- 

* On the vocalization of this word, see note in Kamphausen'i 
' Daniel ’ in SHOT, ad loe. 
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tion between tliis statement and that of Scripture. 
Hoshea was the head of an Assyrian party in 
Samaria,* whereas Pei^ab represented a poli^ of 
resistance to the encroachments of Assyria. This 
policy underlies his attack on Ahaz in concert 
with Rezin ; see Choyne’s remarks {Comment, on 
Isaiah)^ introductory to Is 7. There are significant 
passages in the oracles of the contemporary prophet 
ilosea in which Ephraim is compared to a silly 
dove hovering between homage to Egypt and 
homage to Assyria (Hos 7^^j. This theory of 
Ephraim’s sliifting foreign policy affords a very 
probable explanation of the course of events. 
Accordingly, Hoshea made himself the facile 
instrument of Assyrian power, which in 733 was 
threatening the very gates of Samaria. It is also 
probaldo that from the commencement of his reign 
(n.c. 732), down to the death of Tiglath-pileser 
(727), he paid tribute to Assyria like Jehu and 
Menabem before him. This may be clearly 
inferred from the mutilated conclusion of the 
inscription already r^uoted, and it is in consonance 
with the statement m 2 K 17^. But we also learn 
from this verse that soon after the accession of 
Tiglath - pileser’s successor, Shalmaneser {Shut- 
mdnu-asharidn) IV., the payment of the annual 
subsidy ceased. Probably, the Ephraimite king ex¬ 
pected that the death of Assyria’s energetic ruler, 
Tiglath-pileser, the combatant king {Jareh [?]) 
of Hosea’s oracles, would bring the Palestinian 
states some respite. In our opinion, Isaiah’s 
])eautiful poem, 5^*^, belongs to this timet 

(D.C. 726). The language of the opening verses 
which describe ‘ Ephraim and the inhabitants of 
Samaria saying in pride and exaltation of heart 
“ bricks have lallen, but with hewn stone will we 
build ; sycomores have been hewn down, but with 
cedars we will replace them,”’ clearly suggests 
that Ephraim at this period was beginning to 
recover in a material sense from the disastrous 
effects of the invasion of 734-732. 

The new political developments that arose in 
Samaria were doubtless anxiously watched from 
the banks of the Nile. Palestine was of great 
strategic importance to Egypt. For the posses¬ 
sion 01 Samaria, Ashdod, Jerusalem, or Lachish 
by the over-encroaching Assyrian power would 
bo a menace to security on the Nile. During the 
preceding decades Egypt had been weakened by 
intestine divisions, but now it had passed under 
the hands of an energetic Ethiopian ruler Sha- 
bakaj (Meyer, Gesch. des alien jEgyptenSf pp. 

* Comp. Wjnckler, Oe-8ch. IsraeVi (TheU i.), p. 180, and 
Geschichte Babyloniens it. Assyr. p. 230 fT. 

t Cheyne, Dillnmnn, and Duhm would place it some nine 
years earlier, i.e. shortly before the Syro-Ephraimito war; but 
it is not easy to see what substantial grounds exist for placing 
it so early. If we take the Assyrian invasion of 734 as the 
historic background, the refrain becomes doubly significant, 
and the graphic description of the advancing Assyrian hosts in 
(g r, 2 (»i« (forming, as Dillmann rightly considers, a natural 
pendant or conclusion to the poem) seems to be based on a 
vivid and not too remote historic experience. remains 
obscure, whether we accept the earlier or later date ; and even 
when we regard the Hebrew text as sound (certainly doubtful 
in the opening part of the verse), the phrase ‘enemies of 
Rezin ’ would be thoroughly intelligible under the historic 
conditions which we have suggested. 

t The ordinary identification of the K10 (wrongly pronounced 
Sd by the Massoretes) with this Ethiopian ruler can hardly bo 
maintained. LXX ; Lucian, od. Lagarde, reads, wpof 

’AhpxtAtXtv AiOteirat tok xttruKciivTct iv AlyOvriu. In line 25 Of the 
Khorsalmd Inscr. of Sa^on mention is mode of Sibi, tartan or 
generalissimo of the Egyptian forces who co-operated with 
Manunu (Hanno) of Gaza in resisting the arms of Assyria. In all 
probability, we ought to identify this Sibi (properly with the 
Kip (os we should pronounce it) of the Hebrew text. But this 
eraonage was not the supreme king of Egypt or Pharaoh, 
his is clear from the some pas.sage in Sargon’s inscription, for 
in line 27 this monarch is referred to under his usual title JHr'u 
as quite a distinct personage from Sibi. It is this Pharaoh 
whom we may identify with Shabaka or Sabaco. The Assyrians 
were quite able to pronounce this name, as the great Rossam I 
cylinder (Uui), col. li. 22, testifies, where it occurs in the form I 


343 f. 346). Henceforth Egypt sought to con¬ 
front Assyria by supporting the Palestinian and 
Hittite states. Hoshea of Israel and Hanno of 
Gaza were sustained in this policy of resistance to 
the Ninevite power by promises of aid by the 
Egyptian monarch. After the death of Tiglath, 
the Egyptian party and policy, which opposed 
Assyrian domination, were in the ascendant at 
Samaria, just as we find in later times took place 
in Jerusalem (comp. Is 20. 30^'® 3P"®). But bitter 
experience was destined in the coming years to 
prove that the Egyptian power was a broken reed. 
Within the next lifteen years Samaria, Gaza, and 
Ashdod were in succession fated to discover that 
Egypt’s * strength was to sit still,’ and a terrible 
overthrow was to overtake them from the arms of 
Assyria through the procrastinating impotence of 
their South-western ally. 

The cessation of tribute by the king of Israel, 
which had hitherto been paid annually, was the 
first serious indication to the Assyrian monarch 
that Ephraim was preparing to throw oil his yoke. 
In the summer of the year B.C. 724 the armies 
of Assyria were directed against the Israelite 
capital. Hoshea at once endeavoured to avert 
disa.ster by gifts to the Assyrian monarch, but 
Shalmaneser had by this time discovered that 
Hoshea was phiying a double part. Perhaps the 
Assyrian troops intercepted the emissaries which 
the latter was despatching to the king of Egypt. 
At this point it is by no means easy to discover 
the precise order of events narrated in 2 K 17®^*. 
Fritz Hommel {Gesch. Bahyl. u. Assyr. p. 675) 
thinks that a decisive battle was fought before 
the walls of Samaria, in which king Iloshca was 
taken prisoner. The biblical statements (v.*) 
would seem to warrant this view. It would some¬ 
what simplify the chronological problem and allow 
nine years for the reign of Hoshea (Tiele, Bab.- 
Assyr. Gesch. i. p. 232 ad fin.).* But it is by no 
means certain that the capture and imprisonment 
of the Israelite king did not take place after the 
final overthrow of Samaria. 

Shortly before this time the prophet Hosea 
uttered iiis last oracles. The final four chapters 
I evidently belong to the closing years of the 
Northern kingdom. The shadows of the last 
overwhelming calamity rest on the prophet’s soul. 
There is indescribable pathos in these closing 
appeals. J" pleads >vith Ephraim (IP): ‘My 
people are bent to backsliding from me [?]... 
How shall I give thee up, Epliraim ? how shall I 
abandon thee, Israel ? How shall I make thee as 
Admah ? how shall I set thee as Zeboim ? Mine 
heart is turned within me, my compassions are 
kindled together.’ But, alas 1 Israel’s doom is 
irrevocable. ‘The iniquity of Ephraim is bound 
up, his sin is laid up in store. . . . Samaria 
shall bear her guilt, because she hath rebelled 
against her God: they shall fall by the 
sword, their infants shall be dashed in pieces’ 

(13^2141), 

At nearly the same time Isaiah delivered his 
oracle against Ephraim (28^®^*); ‘ Woo to the crown 
of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim and to the 
fading flower of his glorious beauty, which is on 
the summit of the fertile valley of them that are 
overcome with wine. Behold, the Lord hath a 
mighty and strong one; as a tempest of hail, a 
destroying storm, a tempest of mighty waters 
overflowing, shall he cast down to the earth 

Shabakti. See Winckler, Untcrmch. zur altortmt. Gesch. p. 92 ff. 
On the complex text of 2 K 17i-®8ee AT-liche Unters. p. 16ff. 

* Fritz Hommel in his Gesch. Bab. u. Ass. pp. 90411. 609 ff. 
places the overthrow of Pe^ah in 733, but in his art. Asbtiua 
( wh. see) places it two years later. Tills appears to be too late, 
though exact chronological sequence in the events of Tiglath- 

S ilesePs canij^iaigns (734 ff.) is difficult to attain. See Winckler, 
esch. Bahyl. u. Assyr. p. 280. 
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violently. The crown of pride of the drunkards 
of Ephraim shall be trodden under foot.* 

The fulfilment of these prophecies of doom fol¬ 
lowed swiftly. We know that in Mie year 724 
Samaria was invested by the Assyrian armies. 
Towards the end of the siege (B.c. 722) Shal¬ 
maneser died. Meanwhile, the beleaguered in¬ 
habitants were anxiously expecting a relievmg 
force to arrive from the banks of the Nile, which 
should divert the forces of Assyria and raise the 
siege of the hard-pressed city. But a fatal par¬ 
alysis seemed to hamper the movements of Egypt. 
Time went on—more than two years elapsed—and 
no relieving force appeared. Tne numbers of the 
garrison were doubtless thinned by constant battles 
with tlie besiegers, and by the ravages of grim 
famine. Sargon {Sarrukinu)^ in all probability 
a usurper, and certainly an able Assyrian general, 
succeeded to the throne of Assyria in H.C. 722. 
The siege was pressed on with vigour under this 
energetic commander. Egypt’s procrastination 
was now Israel’s ruin, and the fatal end was at 
hand. It is summarized in barely two ruthless 
lines of the great Khorsabad inscription (lines 23 
and 24) : ‘ ISamaria I besieged, I captured. 27,290 
of her inhabitants I carried away. 50 chariots I 
collected from their midst. The rest of their 

f roperty I caused to be taken (?). My viceroy 
placeu over them, and imposed the tribute of the 
previous king.* 

From 2 K 17® we learn that the inhabitants 
were deported to Eastern localities in or near 
Babylonia (see Schrader, COT ii. p. 267 ff.), while 
Babylonian inhabitants were settled in the dis¬ 
tricts of Canaan vacated by the exiled Israelites 
(v.-”*). Illustrative passages confirming these facts 
may be found in the annals of Sargon. 

And so the curtain falls upon the remarkable 
and chequered liistory of the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes. Respecting king Hoshea, we do not know 
whether he survived the tragic close of the king¬ 
dom which he ruled, or suffered the barbarous 
tortures too freauently inflicted on Assyrian cap¬ 
tives. About nis personal character we know 
little. We may infer that it lacked decisive 
energy and lofty patriotism. Beginning his reign 
as a mere puppet in Assyria’s hands, he shaped 
his career as an opportunist. He was too astute 
to offend any national susceptibilities by abandon¬ 
ing the worship of J", too cautious ana politic to 

f lay the r61e of a purist in religious practices, 
ndeed an accurate historic treatment of Israel’s 
religious history may esteem it highly improb¬ 
able that such a course, forestalling the reforma¬ 
tion of the 7th cent., could ever have entered into 
Hoshea’s thoughts. Whether amid the syncretic 
tendencies in the traditional religious practices 
which then prevailed he was at all influenced by 
the teachings of the contemporary Ephraimite pro¬ 
phet Hosea towards higher ideals, is a question 
suggested, but suggested only, by the clause (17^), 
that though lie committed evil it was not ‘ as the 
kings of Israel who were before him.* The im¬ 
partial historian will not judge this last king of 
Ephraim too severely, but will unhesitatingly 
admit that he lived m times of direst diffiemty 
and peril, when nothing but miraculous divinely 
guided statesmanship, like that of Isaiah, could 
have saved the realm from overwhelming disaster. 

Owen C. Whitehouse. 
HOSPITALITY, HOST.—No customs have taken 
a deeper and more permanent hold on the mind 
and life of the Orient than those which gather 
round the reception and entertainment of the 
guest. Few legal enactments, by whatever sanc¬ 
tions enforced, have met with such hearty and 
universal obedience as the unwritten laws of 
hospitality. The main practices evidently origin¬ 


ated amid nomadic conditions. When applied te 
the more settled order of village or town, they 
were of necessity more or less modified. In modern 
times the influence of the tourist, and the growing 
usages of the West, have done much to corrupt 
the old simplicities. Yet in (many towns and 
villages, remote from the annual streams of sight¬ 
seers and pilgrims, and the encroachments of 
civilization, the traveller will find hospitable and 
generous welcome, and an aversion to anything 
like payment. Even in such centres as Safed and 
Tiberias, one or two wealthy men keep open house 
for all-comers, where friend and foe are alike free 
to enjoy food and shelter for the night. In the 
villages, where poverty reigns supreme, a guest- 
chamber, usually the best room in the place, is 
often attached to the sheikh’s dwelling; and there 
the stranger is provided for at the cost of the com¬ 
munity. The desert Arabs, however, have pre¬ 
served almost unchanged through four millenniums 
the customs presentea in the scriptural pictures of 
patriarchal life. 

Among the nations of antiquity the virtue of 
hospitality was highly esteemed. In the Egyptian 
Book of tiie Dead, in the Hall of two Truths, the 
god who tests the spirits thus speaks in com¬ 
mendation of one who has passed the judgment: 
‘The god has welcomed him as he wished. Ho 
has given food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, 
clothing to the naked.’ The Greeks thought that 
any stranger-guest might be a god in disguise ; and 
the hospitable entertamment of helpless strangers, 
not sell - declared enemies or robbers, was well¬ 
pleasing to under whose protection they 

were. The ties established by hospitality were 
hereditary on both sides. The Romans regarded 
any violation of the rights of hospitality as a 
crime and impiety ; while the Sibylline books de¬ 
clared that the ago of the Messiah, when the 
happiest conditions for humanity would be realized, 
should witness the triumph of faith, love, and 

to the Arabs, among whom are best 
lie immemorial usages of the East, we 
find that among them a man’s hospitality is largely 
the measure of his reputation. ‘ A close fist and a 
narrow heart,* they say; and the niggardly soul 
shall not hold rule over them. To be descrioed as 
‘ a man of much ashes,* is a coveted distinction; 
the heap of ashes by his tent indicating the extent 
of his cooking for the entertainment of guests. 
‘A man whose dogs bark loudly* is one held in 
esteem; the dogs guiding the wanderer who might 
not otherwise find nis dwelling. The sheikh’s tent 
always stands in the camp nearest the travelled 
way, to offer first welcome to the approaching 
stranger. His superior position must be vindicated 
by superior liberality. Ibn Rashid, in H&yil, who 
exercises a somewhat uncertain sway over the 
wandering tribes of central Arabia, entertains at 
least 200 guests daily; and every stranger in 
Hftyil is invited to his table. The name of this 
ruler is accordingly highly honoured. But the 
poorest man will not turn the needy away. The 
guest, indeed, is often regarded as a benefactor, 
whose arrival affords his nost the opportunity of 
honourable service, 

Baiti baitakf * my house is yours,* is part of the 
hospitable salutation with which the guest is 
welcomed. The phrase survives in the towns 
and cities most influenced by Western civilization ; 
only, however, as an expression of courtesy. In 
remote villages, and in the desert camps, it is a 
simple statement of fact. As the proverb has 
it, * The guest while in the house is its lord.* The 
present writer has been frequently thus promoted 
to the lordship of a house of hair, the owner wait¬ 
ing without until the guest bade him enter, and 


hospitality 
Turning 
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standing up until invited to recline on his own 
cushions. The stores, ho they small or plentiful, 
are equally at the guest’s command. The best of 
everything is placed before him ; and wliatever he 
may desire will be procuretl if the possibility exists. 
No sacrifice is too great to be made for the comfort 
of the guest: many will not stop even at the 
honour of wife and daughter (cf. Gn 19”, Jg 19*^). 
No man is demeaned by any service to his guest, 
even by pouring water on feet and hands, and 
waiting on him at meat. As one said, ‘ I am the 
slave of my guest as long as he is with me, but 
save in this there is no trace of the slave in my 
nature’ (l,lamrisa, p. 727, quoted by W. K. Smith, 
IIS^^ p. 08). 

There are certain well-understood provisions for 
preserving the honour of the host, which all guests 
are expected to observe. No pains should be 
snared to reach the resting-place before sunset. 
The proverb runs, * He who arrives after sundo'wn 
goes sui^perless to bed.’ The reason being that 
this leaves the host too little time to prepare such 
a repast as his own credit rcciuires. The law may 
not be enforced; but, while shelter may be de¬ 
manded, in such a case there is no obligation to give 
food. This explains the seeming lack of hosj)itality 
in the j)arable (Lk 11®'^'). Again, the guest is care¬ 
ful not to oat all that is brought to him, especially 
if his host be a poor man ; somewhat must be left 
over, as evidence that he has had enough, and 
more than enough. Usually, supplies are too liberal 
to permit of complete consumption ; but when a 
large company settles on a man for the night 
there is need for care, that he be not put to shame. 
Clean dishes would ‘ blacken his face ’ in presence 
of his guests. It is his pride to furnish over and 
above necessities. Yet, again, it is permissible to 
manifest great satisfaction with the fare whilst 
partaking. In drinking coll'ee, e.g.^ pleasure is 
fittingly expressed by drawing in the liquid with 
considerable noise, smacking of the lips, etc. Such 
visible tokens of appreciation greatly delight the 
host. Hut the oflcr of anything in payment would 
be taken as an insult. The Arab eats not in the 
morning; the guest departs with a simple * good¬ 
bye.’ He has bad no more than his right; and 
presently his host will enjoy like treatment at his 
or some other brother’s hands. The recognition of 
this obligation to the needy stranger must often 
have been the very condition of life to wanderers 
in waste lands. 

IMiat the guest is inviolable is one of the first 
principles of Arab hospitality. To be safe, the 
stranger needs but enter the tent, or only touch a 
tent rope; then, even if he be an enemy, no hand 
will be raised against him. The homicide may 
claim the rights of sanctuary from the slain man s 
next-of-kin liimself, the avenger of blood, on whom 
lies the chief obligation of revenue. And as the 
duty of vengeance belongs to all the family or 
tribe of the murdered man, so protection granted 
by one is binding upon all. To slay an enemy in 
battle, or when meeting him in the open field, is 
esteemed an act of true and valorous manhood ; to 
fall upon one seeking shelter in his tent, would 
stain an Arab’s name with everlasting dishonour. 
To injure the guest is the mark of deepest 
depravity. The Arabs of el-LejA, are held in re¬ 
probation as the greatest of rascals; it is said of 
them that ‘ they will even murder the guest.’ An 
Arab tradition points to the reputed site of Sodom 
as the nlace where stones rained down from heaven 
upon tlie people w ho abused ‘ some travellers seek¬ 
ing hospitality there.’ In Mai 3® the Loitl) is 
announced as a swift witness against such as turn 
aside the stranger in judgment. 

But the ties of hospitality receive a more weighty 
sanction when a meal is partaken of in common. 


For an Arab to injure one who has eaten with 
him from the same dish, would be equivalent 
to lifting his hand against his own flesh and blood. 
They are * brothers of the bread,’ pledged by this 
act to do each other no harm, and also actively to 
promote each other’s safety to the full extent of 
their ability. This obligation, however, lasts no 
longer than they may be supposed to retain the 
food thus eaten in their bodies; and the limit 
usually recognized is thirty-six hours. But con¬ 
stant repetition of eating and drinking in common 
may give permanence to the bonds. W. K. Smith 
p. 270 f.) quotes several illustrations of the 
length to which these ideas are sometimes carried. 
Zaid al-Khail, a famous warrior in the days of 
Mohammed, refused to slay a vagabond who had 
stolen his camels because the thief had sur¬ 
reptitiously drunk from his father’s milk-nail 
before the theft. InAmthdloi Mofaddal al-pabbi, 
a man claims and obtains help of Al-Itfirith in 
recovering his stolen camels, because the water 
which was still in their stomachs wdien they w^ere 
taken from him had been drawn with the nclp of 
a rope borrowed from Al-Ufirith’s herdsmen. On 
the other hand, after the battle of CosluWa, a 
captive refused to eat the food of his captor, who 
had .slain his son, and thus kept alive his right of 
blood revenge. 

The protection of the stranger may anticipate 
his arrival at the tent of his host. It is not un¬ 
common for one in danger to shelter himself under 
the name of some powerful chief, whoso dakhtl he 
claims to be. It is then the duty of all to assist 
him in reachiii}^ his protector’s dwelling: any 
injury done to him is regarded as an outrage upon 
the honour of the man wlio, his name thus invoked, 
has become the stranger’s patron and avenger. 
Thus are deliverance and safety found in ‘ the 
name of the Lord’ (Pr 18^®, J1 2H Ac 2"b Ro 10** 
etc.). 

The guest may claim entertainment for three 
days and three nights; and for so long the host 
may require him to stay. This latter right, 
although seldom exercised, is always acknow¬ 
ledged. Should the stranger remain beyond this 
period, he may be put to some useful w^ork—a 
provision, probably, against idlers and hangers-on. 
Permanent abode in the dw^ellin^ of his host (Pa 
2.3®) the guest may secure only by becoming 
identified with the family through marriage or 
.adoption. See Ger. 

The religious significance and origin of these 
customs is suggested by the name universally given 
to the stranger entertained. He is ‘the guest of 
God,’ daif Ullahy that is, one for whom loyalty to 
God demands hospitable treatment. The Arab is 
himself a sojourner with God, under the blue 
canopy of His mighty tent. All that comes to 
him, whether by robber raid or natural increase 
of his flocks, he takes as the gift of God, the 
Generous and Bountiful; in the stranger whom 
night-fall brings to his tent, he secs a fellow-guest, 
to be treated according as God has dealt with him¬ 
self. The spirit in which the obligation is accepted 
is well expressed in the j^roverb, ‘ He who has 
bread is debtor to him who has none ’; which, in 
turn, suggests comparison with Ko V*. 

The rights of asylum, associated with temples 
and holy places, are survivals from the times when, 
by retreat to the sanctuary, direct appeal was 
m^e for the protection of the deity tliere w'or- 
shipped; and in certain temples these refugees, 
guests receiving the gods’ hospitality, were 
organized for service. Ezekiel (44'^) denounces this 
practice, which had obtained a hold even in Jeru¬ 
salem ; and the I’hocnician inscription at Larnaca 
affords evidence of its existence among surrounding 
nations. With the movement of the peoples, there 
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grew up the idea that in migrating to any country 
it was wise to submit to the god of the land, and 
to claim his j)rotection, since only by his favour, 
and as his guests, miglit they cuntimie to dwell 
there. This was the relation in which Israel stood 
to God. All directions for the generous treatment 
of the poor and the stranger are based upon 
recognition of this fact (Ex 22^^ 23®, Lv 19^«34 252^^ 
Dt 10^® 14^ 15“^, 2 Ch 7®®). To use the stranger ill 
was to insult the god on whose hospitality he was 
thrown. See Ger. 

The ties established between host and guest by 
eating together carry us back to the days when 
all worshippers of a god were believed to partake 
with their deity in the sacrificial feast. Traces of 
this idea are mund in Lv 3^ ® with 7^® and Dt 2V. 
Admission to this meal signified acknowledgment 
of the bond between the one so admitted and the 
god, and therefore that of brotherhood in the 
common faith. This involved sacred obligations 
of mutual help and protection. And it is interest¬ 
ing to note that the animal killed by the Arab for 
the entertainment of his guest still bears the 
ancient name dhtbihahy * sacrifice *; and to the 
feast thus provided every member of the tribe may 
come freely, uninvited, as a simple matter of right 
{ES 236, 247, 266, 430). 

These considerations cast over the customs of 
hospitality the spell of antiquity and of religious 
sanction, than which nothing could more power¬ 
fully allect the mind of the Orient. This influence 
is seen in the practice of sealing friendship in a 
common meal, e.g, Gn 26®®, and esp. 31®^. Israel 
was tlius beguiled into a covenant with the 
Gibeonites(Jos 9^^), which held good notwithstand¬ 
ing discovery of their deceit. The bitterness of 
the Psalmists lot is accentuated by the fact that 
one who had eaten of his bread lifted up the heel 
against him (Ps 41®). Old Testament illustrations 
or ancient hospitality are found in Gn 18^*® 19'*®, 
Ex 2®®, Jg 13^*, Ps 23®; Kahab received the reward 
of hospitality in the safety of herself and her rela¬ 
tions (Jos 2). The outrage on hospitality com¬ 
mitted by the inhabitants of Gibeah was terribly 
avenged (Jg 20). 

There are two apparent violations of hospitality 
mentioned with approval. One is the case of 
Joab, who claimed asylum in the tent of the Lord, 
and who was slain there by Solomon’s order. But 
Joab had put himself beyond the pale of this 
benign law by his own breach of its most solemn 
obligations (1 K 2®^'®®). The other is that of Jael, 
who drove the tent-peg through the head of her 
sleeping guest. It may be taken as evidence of 
the fearful degeneracy and lawlessness of these 
times, that this dastardly action finds honourable 
mention in a song of praise. But, while applauded 
in the excitement of triumph by those whom it so 
largely helped, the deed was one which, in calm 
judgment, would be pronounced infamous. 

In the NT the customs of hospitality are recog¬ 
nized as binding (Lk 7^*^). It is commended ami 
enjoined as a Christian virtue (Ro 12^®* ®®, 1 Ti 3®, 
Tit 1®, He 13®, IP 4®); and, alfording a curious 
parallel to the passage quoted above from the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, the exercise of 
hospitality is taken as affording the evidence on 
which final judgment is based (Mt 25®® with 10^ 
and Jn 13®®). 

Host occurs but twice in our Eng. Bible, Lk 10®® 
and Ro 16®®. In the former case it stands for 
iravdox€\JSt the keeper of an inn or place of enter¬ 
tainment, where all were received on an understand¬ 
ing as to payment. The Tavdoxeiov or TravdoKeiov 
miglit be a simple khAn, or a place affording 
accommodation to travellers. From this we have 
the modern Arabic fundu^, used for ‘inn’ or 
‘ hotel.’ in Ro 16®® is used in classic Greek 


for the ‘guest-friend,’ i.c. any citizen of a foreign 
State with whom one has a treaty of hospitality 
for self and heirs, confirmed by mutual presents 
and an appeal to Zees ^epios. In this sense both 
parties are (Liddell and Scott). While 

mostly denoting the receiver of hospitality, it was 
also used for the entertainer ; and in that sense it 
is employed here. The generous hospitality of 
Gaius, not limited to St. Paul, hut extended to 
‘ the whole Church,’ marks him out for special 
honour. 

Litkraturb.—R obinson, Bli^ ii. 347, etc.; W. R. Smith, US 
. 76, 269, etc., Kinship. 41, etc.; Doufjhty, Arabia Deserta\ 
omson, Land and Book ; Ilurckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins 
and Wahdbys; Lane, Modem Egv'ptians (Gardner, 1895), p. 296, 
etc.; Trumbull, Oriental Social pp. 78-142 • Conder, Ileth 
and Moaby pp. 314-366 'Vv, EwiNG. 

HOST.—Hostis, in classical Lat. ‘an enemy,’ 
came to mean ‘ the enemy’s array,’ and then, in 
medisBval Lat., ‘ an arniy^ simply. This was its 
meaning when taken into Eng. from Old Fr. host; 
and this is its meaning always in AV, where it 
occurs as tr. of all the usual Heb. words for ‘ army.’ 
Tindale uses it specially for the army in camp, 
Lv 9^' ‘ the flesh and the hyde he burnt with fyre 
without the hoste.’ J. Hastings. 

HOST OP HEAVEN, THE (Diijyn k;?^).—-A n ex- 

S ression occurring several times in the OT, and 
enoting most freq^uently the stars, but sometimes 
angeU. The word ‘host’ is the ordinary Heb. 
word for army \ and its use implies that those 
whom it characterizes are conceived partly as 
numerous, and partly as forming a regularly 
organized hotly, ooedient to the commands of its 
lord or head. 

A. As applied to the stars, it (1) denotes them 
(often coupled with the sun and moon) as objects of 
religious veneration, Dt 4^® 17®, Zeph 1®, Jer 8® 19'®, 
2 K 17'® 21®* ® 23®-» (2 Ch 33®- ®); so also Ac 7«. It 
appears from these passages that the idolatrous 
worship of the heavenly bodies—though there are 
traces of it previously *—first became prominent in 
Israel in the 7tli cent. B.C. : it was patronized by 
Manasseh, who ‘built altars for all the host of 
heaven in the two courts ’ of the Temple (2 K 21®); 
it is mentioned in Dt as a form of idolatry which 
might prove specially seductive to the Israelite; 
according to Jer 19'®, Zeph P, it was carried on upon 
the roofs of houses. Jo.siah, in his reformation, 
destroyed the altars built by Manasseh in the 
Temple, burnt the vessels used in the rites, and 
put down the priests who took part in them (2 K 
23®- ®*'®). From the terms of 2 lv 23’® ‘ the altars 
which were on the roof of the upper chamber of 
Ahaz,’ taken in conjunction with what is stated in 
Jer 19'®, Zeph 1®, it is difficult to avoid the infer¬ 
ence that, though the ‘host of heaven’ itself is 
not expressly mentioned, the worship had in fact 
been introduced into Judah before Manasseh by 
Ahaz. This systematic worship of the heavenly 
bodies was in all probability imported from Assyria 
and Babylonia, where there was a deeply rooted 
popular oelief in the power of the stars to rule 
the destinies of individuals and nations, and where 
from a remote antiquity the events which had 
been observed to follow from ^ven celestial pheno¬ 
mena had been tabulated lor future reference 
(above, vol. i. p. 194; Sayce, IJibb, Led, 396-403). 

* Proper names, as Beth-sheraesh, En-shemesh, and (prob¬ 
ably) Jericho imply an ancient worship of the sun and moon : 
see also Am 6®® (o. 760 b.c.) ; and (under Ahaz) Is 17® (‘sun- 
pillars,’—though some scholars think this and the preceding 
word a later addition): 2 K 23^ ‘ the horses which the kings of 
Judah had given to the sun ’ and * chariots of the sun ’ (though, 
the kings not being specified, the date when these wore intro¬ 
duced u uncertain). 2 K 171®, also, attributes the worship of 
the ‘ host of heaven ’ to the people of the northern kingdom: 
but the statement (which occurs in a Deuteronomic passage) 
may bo only a rhetorical generalization. 
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Ahaz and Manasseh were both addicted to 
heathen observances, and both were also vassals of 
Assyria;* so that tliere is no dilliculty in under¬ 
standing their readiness to patronize Assyrian 
superstitions.f 

The expression (2) denotes the stars as witness^ 
ing^ in virtue of their apparently countless numbers, 
and the order and regularity of their appearance, 
to creative and administrative power. So Jer 
33-*^ (as innumerable), Is 34^ (as dependent for their 
existence upon J"’s will, and so as mouldering 
away in the day of Ilis wrath); and ‘ their host 
in Is 40““ (‘ that bringeth out their host by number; 
he calleth them all by name . . . not one is lack¬ 
ing*), 45'^ (‘ I have stretched out the heavens, and 
all their host I have commanded’), Ps 33“, Gn 
(where ‘their host’ is referred to ‘earth’ only 
zeugmatically), Neh 9““ (‘thou hast made heaven, 
the heaven of heavens, and all their host ’). The 
exjjression also denotes the stars in Dn (ns 
audaciously assailed by the ‘ little horn ’ [ Antiochus 
Epiphnnesj), God being (v.“) their ‘captain’ or 
‘ prince. ’ 

B. ‘ Host of heaven * denotes celestial beings 
in 'attendance upon in 1 K 22^^—2 Ch 18*** 
(Micaiah’s vision), and Neh 9“*'; probably in Hn 
,j8fl(3a) (svhere the Aram. is the word which in 
tlie Targ. regularly corresnonds to in this ex¬ 
pression) : and so also in Lie 2‘“. ‘ All ye his hosts’ 
in Ps 103‘'‘b and ‘all his host’ (Kerfi, ‘hosts’) in Ps 
148^ are meant, i)robably, in the same sense. J'^s 
celestial attendants are alluded to frequently else¬ 
where, though not under this name, as Ps 29'‘ 89®"’, 
Is 6, Job 1“ 2* 5^ 15« 21««> 38^ Dn (see further 
Angel, voI. i. p. 05); and the term ‘host’desig¬ 
nates them, like the stars, as an organized body. 
For passages in which they are spoken of in terms 
suggestive of an army, see Gn 32^ (a ‘ camp’), Jos 
5i«‘ (‘cantain of J"’8 host’), 2 K 6^^, Ps 103^, and 
J1 3(4)*^ (‘mighty ones,’ or warriors), Job ‘25* 
(‘ troops ’ or ‘ bands ’). ^ 

An ambiguous position is taken by Is 24^b where 
mention is made of the ‘ host of the height’ {sc. of 
heaven), whom J" will ‘ visit ’ (punish) in the day 
of judgment on the w'orld which the (post-exilic) 

E rophet depicts. This expression is understood by 
lelitzsch to refer to angels (the allusion being 
taken to bo to a germinal form of the doctrine, which 
was afterwards more fully developed, of patron- 
angels, presiding over the different nations of the 
earth)but others (as Oehler, AT Theol. § 196; 
Schultz, OT Theol. ii. 228; Baudissin, Sem. liel.- 
qesch. i. 121-123; Dillm., Duhm, Cheyno;§ cf. 
LXX) think the stars are intended. 

The question arises, in what relation these two 
senses of tlio expression ‘ host of heaven ’ stand to¬ 
wards each other. Of course the connexion may 
be a merely verbal one: angels and stars were 
equally pictured by the Hebrews as forming a 
‘ host ’; l>oth belonged to the heavens; and both 
were accordingly called independently by the same 
name. Nevertheless, it is the opinion of many 
scholars that the connexion between the two 
senses is closer than this. Ewald (Lehre von Gott, 
ii. 294 f.) suggested that the stars were regarded as 
the ‘ visible image,* or counterpart, of the host, or 
army, of angels, by which J" was conceived to be 
surrounded. Stade {Gesch. ii. 236-238) supposes 
that the divinities, whom the heathen nations, 
and the unspiritual Israelites, supposed to inhabit 

* For Manasseh, 8eo Schrader, KAT^ on 2 K 21i. 
f For other allusioiie to theworshipof heavenly bodies (thou(;h 
not of the * host of heaven,’ as such) in the some age, see Jer 
441 ® (above, vol. 1. p. 109'> note), Ezk : of. also (later) Job 

X Of. Smend, ZAW^ 18S4, p. 2i)0 (gods of the heathen). 

§ In SBOT p. 205 (‘astral spirits'); cf. Introd. to Is. 70,151 
(in his Comm, he explained, with Hitzig, of stars and angels 
together). 


the heavenly bodies, and whom they venerated 
accordingly, were harmonized with monotheism by 
being incorporated into the ranks of the angels, 
as subjects of the supreme God; the ‘ host of 
heaven,’ originally denoting these divinities, be¬ 
came thus the name for the countless ministers of 
the heavenly King. Others remind us that the 
stars, moving (as it seemed) in the heaven with 
surprising order and regularity, were regarded by 
the Greeks and other ancient nations as animate 
beings;* and suppose that this facilitated their 
being called by the same name as angels. Thus 
Montefiore {Htbb. Lect. 429) writes : ‘ llie stars, to 
the Jews, no less than to the Greeks, animate 
beings, become a portion of the heavenly host 
which attended Yaliweh on high’; cf. Baudissin, 
l.c. p. 120 (Hebrew popular belief regarded the 
stars as animated beings, similar to angels). In 
estimating this last view, it should, however, he 
remembered that there is no i)assage in the OT 
which actually speaks of the stars as animated, or 
distinctly identifies them with angels; for the 
poetical passage in Jg (tlie stars from their 
courses fighting against Sisera) is no evidence of 
the former belief; and the fact tliat in Job 38’ 
‘morning stars’ stand in poetical parallelism with 
‘sons of God’ does not prove that the poet treated 
them as identical. No doubt, in a later age, the 
stars were treated as conscious beings, and even 
sometimes identified with angels (as Enoch 18^-’^“ 
2B‘®, where seven stars are represented as bound 
in a prison-house of fire, for disobedience in not 
rising at their appointed time, just as angels them¬ 
selves are in 21’*^^; and Kov l)^* where the star 
which falls from heaven and receives the key of 
the abyss, is called the ‘angel’ of the abyss): but 
it is a fpiestion how much such passages prove for 
the beliefs of the 8th or 7th centuries n.c. Our 
knowledge of the origin and history of the expres¬ 
sion ‘host of heaven’ is too imperfect to enable 
us to pronounce with any confidence upon these 
theories; but, so far as we can judge (1 K 22*“), it 
seems to have been first applied to denote angelic 
beings. Whether its application afterwards to the 
stars was connected merely verbally with this 
u.sage, or whether it was faeilitateu by one or 
other of the considerations just alluded to, cannot 
be definitely determined ; at the same time, we 
may at least agree (cf. above, vol. i. p. 95*") that 
the movements and appearance of the stars may 
well have suggested to the Hebrews, as they did 
to other ancient nations, the idea that they were 
animated, and that hence a tendency may have 
arisen—though how far it was consistently carried 
out we do not know—to place tliem in the same 
class, or even to identify them, with angels, who 
also formed an order of heavenly beings, regarded 
by the Hebrews as in a special degree the ministers 
and instruments of Divine Providence (cf. Dillm. 
AT Theol. 320). S. K. Driver. 

HOSTS, LORD OF.— See Lord of Hosts, 

HOTHAM (□c’ln ‘seal’).—!. An Asherite, 1 Ch 
7**. 2. Father of two of David’s heroes, 1 Cli ID*. 

In this latter instance AV has incorrectly Hothan. 
See Genealogy. 

HOTHIR (rn’in).—A son of Heman, 1 Ch 25*. 
See Genealogy, III. 23 n. 

HOUGH.—The ‘ hough * (mod. spelling hoeh) of a 

* ^at the stars were divine beings was, says Aristotle, a 
traditional belief among the Greeks ; and he even accommo¬ 
dated it to his own philosophy (Metaph. xii. (A) viii. 20-30, 
10746, Iff.: cf. BAps. li. 4, lOGa, 33; de Coel. i. 2, 269a, SOff.; 
Met. VI. (E) 1. 18,1026a, 18, where they are called rit r<w» 

6h'»i¥, with Schwegler’s note; Bth. Nvc. vi. 7,11416 a, 

6uirtp«t rii* ^uertv). 
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quadruped is the joint between the knee'and the 
fetlock in the hind leg; in man the back of the knee 
joint, called the ham. 'fo hough is to cut the tendon 
of the hough, to hamstring. 'I’he subst. occurs in 
2 Es 15^ * unto the camel’s hough ’ (usque ad suffra- 
ginem cameli, AVm ‘ pastern or litter’). 'Ihe vb. 
18 found Jos 11®* 2 S 8S 1 Ch 18^* of houghing horses 
(-ipV Piel). Tind. translates Gn 49® ‘In their 
selfe-will they houghed an oxe,* which is retained 
in AVm, anti accepted by RV for AV text ‘ they 
digged down a wall’ (see Spurrell). In his Diary 
(Wodrow, p. 123), Melvill says of ‘ Mr Jhone 
Caldcleuche, a daft wouston man,’ that he ‘hosted 
that he wald houche Mr Andro [Melvill], with 
mikle mair daft talk,’ where the word is shown in 
its later and more general sense of doing one a 
serious injury. J. Hastings. 

HOUR.— See Time. 

HOUSE (n:3 [etym. uncertain; Ges. derives from 
a root=‘spend tne night’], oT/cos, oUla, domus ).— 
This article deals with the fixed dwellings of man 
in Syria and Egypt, exclusive of tents and tem¬ 
porary dwellings, which are treated of under other 
headings (Cave, Palace, 'Pemple, Tent); but, 
in a hot climate, where life is spent in a great 
measure in the open air under the shade of trees, 
rocks, and in booths in connexion with permanent 
habitations, it is not practicable entirely to divide 
the several subjects. It will be found that the dif¬ 
ference to be met with in the habits of the people 
is not so much between those who live in perma¬ 
nent and in temporary dwellings, as between those 
who live in fixed abodes and in movable habitations. 

The dwellers in towns and villages have fixed 
abodes, though often of a very frail character; 
while the nomadic tribes, roving over the country 
in quest of pasture for their herds and flocks, 
require habitations which, though they can be 
readily packed up and carried away, are often of a 
very permanent texture. 

Permanent fixed dwellings existed from the very 
earliest times (Gn 4^'^ 10^^** [both, however, pro- 
historical] 12^® [Hyksos period ?]), and in the days 
of Abraham cities of considerable antiquity were 
already in existence in Palestine and Egypt (‘ Now 
Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in 
Egypt,’ Nu 13^, which, however, may refer only 
to the rebuilding by Ramses ii., cf. Sayce, IWM 
190f.). Evidence to the same efl’ect is supplied by 
the Babylonian (Nippur) and Egyptian discoveries 
as well as by Bliss’s excavations at Lachish. 

Although the family of Lot, on separating from 
Abraham, dwelt in the cities of the plain (Gn 13^*), 
yet the Hebrews throughout their sojourn in 
Canaan, until going down into Egypt, were 
dwellers in tents (Gn 13^® 26“ 31“ 35’“^): in 
Egypt they lived in houses (Ex 12^* ^), and on 
entering the Promised Land, after forty years’ 
camping in the wilderness, took possession of the 
towns and cities built by the Canaanites (Dt 6^®*-): 
they thus had no opportunity of establishing any 
distinctive style of architecture, as did the Egyp¬ 
tians, Assyrians, and Greeks, and there is no class 
of buildings which can be described as character¬ 
istically Hebrew, unless perhaps the synagogues, 
which do not appear to have oeen numerous in 
Palestine till after the time of John Hyreanus 
(B.c. 135). The houses of the Hebrews, therefore, 
were the houses of the people of the land where 
th^ dwelt, and we have tims to seek for them 
in Syria and Egypt. 

We have the following records for our use, viz.; 
The pictures on the monuments of Egypt and 
Assyria, the ruins remaining on the ground, the 
descriptions given in the Bible and by early 
writers, and the modem dwellings themselves. 


In drawing inferences as to the arrangements 
of houses in ancient times from the system 
adopted in modern dwellings, we must make due 
allowance for the more jealous secluHion of Moslem 
women at the present day, and also for the present 
method of sitting with the legs tucked up, which 
necessitates taking off the out-door shoe. There 
was far more social equality of the two sexes 
among the Hebrews in ancient times than there 
is now among the Moslems. This aflected all 
the household arrangements, and did not re¬ 
quire the careful seclusion of the women’s apart¬ 
ments, which complicates the construction of 
modern houses. Ho Drew women, instead of being 
immured in a harem, mingled freely with the 
other sex in carrying out their social duties. 
They attended the flocks (Gn 29®), prepared the 
meal (Gn 18®), invited guests (Jg 4^®), and even on 
occasion criticized the conduct of their husband 
(1 S 25“). They conversed with strangers in a 
public place with propriety (Gn 24-** 29®^*), and 
took part in public attairs of any special kind (1 S 
18®, \wiich would suggest that tliey sat in an agora). 
This freedom of action naturally influenced the 
arrangements of the apartments in the house, and 
caused them to difler from those of the present day. 
The custom of sitting on a divan with the legs tucked 
up instead of sittin*^ on a chair or stool also aflects 
greatly all household arrangements, even to cere¬ 
monials and cleanliness, as may be seen at present 
in the life of the Chinese, who use chairs, and the 
Japanese, who sit on divans or couches. Another 
matter not to bo lost siglit of in considering the 
nature of the houses in early days, is the patri¬ 
archal customs of the Hebrews, and the improba¬ 
bility of their having many ivants, accustomed as 
they were to living so much in tents. 

Ine houses of the poor in early days must always 
have been of a very primitive character. Very 
often they were built of clay (mud or sunburnt 
brick), ‘ whose foundation is in the dust ’; ‘ which 
are ready to become heaps’; ‘ by slothfulness the 
roof sinketh in, and tlirough idleness of the hands 
the house leakoth’ (Job 4^® 15“, Ec 10^®, Is 9^®). 
These houses, as at the present day, were of a very 
unstable description, and if not instantly attended 
to were liable to be overthrown by heavy rainfall, 
hailstorm, and strong winds (Ezk 13'®^ ). Another 
inconvenience of mud houses is their liability to 
be ‘dug through’ or broken into by thieves (Job 
241®, Ml 6^® 24^®). 

In other instances houses might be built of 
stone with plaster (Lv 14^®^*) and mortar (Ezk 13*^), 
and wood of syComoro, holm tree (but see Holm) 
and the oak (Is 9^®). These stone houses were 
also very insecurely built; the mortar, frequently 
made witli mud and slime instead of burnt lime¬ 
stone, becomes as slippery as soap during heavy 
rains, and whole villages have been known to be 
overthrown in one night during bad weather 
{Land and the Booky ii. 57). In some parts of the 
country, however, the houses are very carefully 
built of squared stone throughout, owing to the 
total absence of wood; and those houses do not 
readily decay, Mt 7^ (Buckingham, Arab Tribesy 
180, 326). 

In the fenced cities the houses forming the walls 
are necessarily built solidly, ‘ great, and fenced up 
to heaven’ (Dt 1-®), but those within the city do 
not differ materially from those in villages, except 
that for want of space the roofs are made more 
use of, and there are two storeys and often a court 
within the house. These houses, whether of mud 
or stone, are also very insecurely built, and are 
constantly falling down. 

The people congregated, as they still do, for 
safety in villages and towns, and did not build 
isolated houses in the fields. The houses of the 
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poor are quadrangular, usually of one storey in 
villages, and containing but one apartment, in 
which in cold weather the cattle also are housed ; 
the portion for the use of the family being raised 
on a dais some 2 ft. or more above that where 
the cattle are herded. On this raised platform 
are the beds, chests, cooking utensils (1 S 28^ (?)). 
The light comes through the door, and when there 
are windows they are merely apertures raised some 
height above the ground, sometimes with wooden 
gratings. There is no chimney, and the smoke 
from Uie lire finds its way out through the holes 
in the building. 

The roofs are usually flat, except where no wood 
is to bo obtained. They are formed of rough 
rafters or boughs of trees with brushwood laid across, 
and over all a plaster of mud, rolled flat in showery 
weather with a stone roller. Upon the roofs are 
often temporary erections of straAV or boughs of 
trees, for sleeping under, though in dry climates 
the roof is generally used without any covering 
except a miilt. It was prescribed by Dt 22® that a 
parapet (EV ‘battlement*) should be erected round 
the roof, for the protection of those using it for 
recreation or other purposes. A stairway outside 
the house frequently gave access to the roof with¬ 
out the necessity of passing through the house. 
This arrangement is probably alluded to in our 
Lord’s words, ‘ Let him that is on the housetop not 
go down nor enter in to take anything out of his 
house’(Mk 13^“). Ilahab hid the spies ‘with the 
stalks of flax which she had laid in order upon the 
roof* (Jos 2®); Peter ‘went up upon the housetop 
to pray ’ (Ac 10“). For similar uses of the roof cr. 
Jg (where see Moore’s note), 1 S 9“'*, 2 S IP 
16", la 22S Jer lO^*, Zeph 1“, Nch 

A considerable amount of discussion Ijos been occasioned by 
the narrative of the healingf of the luaralytio (Mt 92‘r-, 

Lk fiisff ), and the means adopted by his four friends to bring 
him into the presence of Jesus. Botn Mark and Luke imply that 
the sick man‘s bearers first made tiieir way to the roof, which 
would be readily accessible by an outside stairway or a ladder. 
Their further proceedings are described thus In Mk 2^ ‘ they 
uncovered the roof where he was, and when they had broken it 
up, they let down the bed whereon the sick of the palsy lay* 
(ttnirrtyaa'Mv tvp rri^v xet) riv 

xi>i.^i3ctT0¥, w.T.X.): in Lk 6** ‘They let him down through the 
tiles with his couch into the midst before ,Jesus' (3«i rS* 

*»Brix»¥ avro¥ er'vv rS xXi¥tyt^, x.r.x,). It is not quite dear whether 
Jesus was teadiing in the ‘ upper room ’ of a house with more 
than one storey, or on the ground floor of a one-storeyed house, or, 
as some iiiink, in a gallery outside the house. In any case there 
would have been no ditllculty either in getting rid of the cover¬ 
ing of the roof or making an opening in the battlement that sur¬ 
rounded it. For a full discussion of tlio moaning of the passage 
the reader may refer to such works os Gould (on Mk 2'*) and 
riumuier (on Lk both in fntemat. Crit. Comm. ; Bruce (on 
Mk 2b in Expositor’s Gr. NT ; Thomson, Land and the Book 
^1880), p. 358 ; Tristram, Eastern Customs, 34 f. 

In tlic villages there is usually a court attached 
to the house, in which the cattle, sheep, and goats 
are penned ; .and in towns they are all brought 
within the walls and ])enned in courts and cellars 
belonging to the houses. 

The monunumts of Assyria and Egypt rjmresent 
the houses much as they .appear at present (Layard, 
Nineveh; Wilkinson, Ancient Egt/ptians). 

In examining the ruins of ancient cities east of 
the Jordan, one is much struck with the promin¬ 
ence of the temples and the complete ctfacement 
of the private dwellings, showing that the latter 
were built of materials that have readily decayed. 
This had been noticed elsewhere ; and even at Athens 
in the time of Pericles, foreigners were struck by the 
contrast between the splendour of the public build¬ 
ings and the mean dwdlings of tho common people 
(Tnuc. ii. M, C.'i; Dicaearcb, Stat. Grcec. p. 8). 

The most striking peculiarity in the aspect of 
houses at the present day is their blank and 
desolate appearance from the outside; streets 8 
ft. or less ill width, houses 40 to 60 ft. high, with 
blank stone walls and little ornament of any kind. 


except the door and the projecting window over it, 
all peeping into which is jealously guarded against 
by the wooden lattice wnich fills up the window 
aperture ; it is pierced ^vith holes, and often elalxir- 
ately carved. The doorways and tlie doors are often 
highly ornamented (Is Rev 2pi) and enriched 
with arabesques, and have sentences from the 
Kordn inscribed on them (cf. Dt(j“). The doors are 
usually of hard wood, studded with iron nails or 
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sheeted with iron, opening inwards, and furnished 
with bars and bolts. They are fastened with 
wooden locks, and wooden keys are required, often 
of enormous size, large enough for a stout club (Is 
22^“; Land and the Book^ i. 493). There is an 
opening in the door to insert tlie hand and key 
from the outside, the lock being on the inside (see 
below, Lock and Key). On entering the gate there 
is usually a porch or vestibule with ,a long stone 
bench for the doorkeeper and servants, where 
the master of the house receives visits and transacts 
business (Gii 19^ 23*® 34^®, Job 29'* may serve to 
illustrate this custom, although in these passages 
it is the gate of a city, not the door of a house, 
that is referred to). Tliis porch is separated 
from the clmmbcrs within by a twisted passage, 
so that a view inside cannot be obtained from 
it. The house is built round one or more courts 
according to the wealtli of the family, each room 
openiug into the court, and seldom one into tho 
other; there is a verandah round the court. In the 
larger houses at Damascus there are often several 
courts, all fitted up with great magnificence, the 
floors paved with marble, the walls lined witli faience, 
the ceilings have carved ornaments and tracery an4 
are painted in gay colours, and ornamented wooden 
screens sep.arate the several chambers. 

In towns there are generally two or more storeys, 
and on each door the chambers open on to a common 
balcony running round tho inside of the court, with 
a staircase open to the sky, usually in a comer of 
the court. 

The passage from the entrance doorAvay leads 
into the court, which is usually paved with marble 
or flagging, and may have in tho centre a well 
(2S 17^®) or a fountain, with citron and orange 
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tree* around, and overhead an awning may be 
stretched to keep off the sun. 

As it is customary for the married sons to remain 
under their parents’^ roofs and brin|' up families, a 
house may often have forty or fifty inmates ex¬ 
clusive of the servants and slaves. 

Opening into the first court on the ground floor, 
in smaller houses, are the principal apartments, 
the women’s apartments being either in an inner 
court or on the floor above; but in larger houses 
where there are several courts, the first floor of the 
first court is used for the reception rooms, one large 
chamber being specially reserved for entertaining 
guests, who are treated with great honour (Lk 
Ac 9^ 20**). In addition to the guest-chamber 
of the house, in every village or encampment there 
is a public guest-room for entertainment of strangers, 
kept up at the expense of the inhabitants (cf. Gii 18^ 
Ex 2^", Jg 13^® 19^''^*)* III wealthy houses the prin¬ 
cipal reception chamber opening into the first court 
is highly ornamented, paved with marble, with a 
fountain, and at the farther end the floor is raised 
and called the liwan^ with a divan running round 
the sides, formed of mattresses and cushions 
covered with carpets. The ceilings and walls are 
elaborately omanientod and brilliantly painted 
(Jer 22*^ or a palace). 

Moslems drop the slipper or shoe at the door 
when they enter an inner room or step on to the 
Itwan. And this is necessary both for comfort 
and cleanliness, as they sit with their feet tucked 
under them; but it would not be safe to assume 
that this custom prevailed among the Hebrews in 
early days in private life, though it was their 
custom so far as sacred ground was concerned (Ex 
3®, Jos 6*“, Lk 7®®). There is no clear indication of 
the Hebrews before the Captivity having used a 
divan on a raised liwan^ and the words signifying 
‘ seats ’ in the Hebrew do not throw much light on 
the subject. The ancient Egyptians are shown 
in one picture squatting on the ground at dinner 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. i. 58, 181). A bas-relief on 
the walls of Khorsaload represents the guests seated 
on high chairs at a festival (Layard, Nineveh^ ii. 
411). 

The inner courts are often planted with fine 
trees, and the interior walls, verandahs, and stair¬ 
case clothed with vines and creepers. 

Ewald {Geschichte^j iii. 451, 602) suggests that 
the 'armon^ ‘ keep,’ of a palace was the harem or 
women’s apartment, the most securely guarded 
portion of Eastern houses; but Gesenius {Lex,) says, 
‘None of the ancients rendered the word “women’s 
apartment,” as very many of late have done, after 
J. H. Michaclis,’ and gives the meaning as ‘fortress,’ 
‘nalace’ (so Oxf. Heb. Lex., and Siegfried-Stade). 
The harem of the king of Persia is spoken of in 
Est 2®, and also the chamberlain, keeper of the 
women. It is also probable that king Solomon, 
after his foreign marriages, kept a harem at Jeru¬ 
salem ; but this was not part of the life of the 
Hebrews. And the customs of Moslems regarding 
the seclusion of women can throw little light upon 
the customs of neople among whom the sexes w ere 
on almost equal terms. 

The doors of the inner court are not usually 
furnished with locks and bolts, and a curtain is 
often all that separates it from the outer court, the 
idea being that all is private within the outer gate 
or outer court (Dt 24^®, Ac 10” 12*®). 

The upper rooms of the house are called the 
'dltyah, wdiich is slso the Hebrew word (n^y,) for 
upper chamber. Thomson {Land and the hook, i. 
235) states that in northern Syria this is the 
most desirable part of the establishment, is best 
fitted up, and is still given to guests who are to 
1^ treated with honour. The women and servants 
live below, and their apartment is called 'ardtyeh, 
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or ground floor; in common parlance heit, or house. 
Every respectable dwelling has both winter and 
summer house, bcit shaiaxmj and hdt seifg. If 
these are on the same floor, then the exterior and 
airy apartment is the summer-house, and that for 
winter is the interior and more sheltered room 
(2 K 4*®, Jer 36“^^ Am 3*®; see Driver’s note). In 
the Lebanon the upper rooms are used in summer 
and the lower rooms in winter. In some parts of 
the country where the cold in winter is severe, 
vaults iinaer ground are used during the cold 
weather. With regard to the use of the roof of the 
house, the ‘housetop,’ see lioOF. 

The only mention of cooking-places is in Ezk 46®* 
(the temple). The kitchens would probably, as with 
the liomans and Greeks, have had a hearth, witli 
stone divisions for resting the pots on. There were 
no other fireplaces (Jer 30®® KV). It is supposed that 
there were no chimneys, but a smoke-hole is spoken 
of (Hos 13®; see Window), and it is dillicultto under¬ 
stand how the smoke could bo got rid of in two- 
storeyed buildings without chimneys of some kind. 

Leprosy of houses (Lv i4®^-“) is described by 
Gesenius as probably a nitrous scab; Thomson 
{Land and Book, ii. 518) alludes to leprosy in gar¬ 
ments and in buildings as phenomena not only 
unknown, but utterly unintelligible at this day. 

In considering the liousehold arrangements of 
the Hebrews, the gradual advance of civilization 
and luxury must not be forgotten, and the proba¬ 
bility that even the rich in early days lived with 
a roughness of surroundings which would be con¬ 
sidered as scuialor in later days. ’I'he influence 
of the GrecKS and Romans on the customs of 
Palestine and the East has also to be considered. 
In the very earliest days of the entry of the 
Hebrews into the Promised Land, the iHiilistines 
from Caphtor (which is generally identified with 
Crete) were in possession of the lowlands of Judah ; 
from J).c. 332 to B.c. 63 Palestine was more or less 
directly under Greek influence, and from the latter 
date mr many centuries it was directly under 
Roman influence. The customs of the people have 
therefore been influenced by Egypt, Assyria, Syria, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome; and though the dwellings 
of the poor may have been little aliected by these 
influences, tliere can be no doubt that those of the 
rich would have reflected the feelings of the masters 
of the day. ‘ How apt we all are to look at tlio 
manners of ancient times through the false medium 
of our everyday associations ! How diflicult it is 
to strip our thoughts of their modern garb, and to 
escape from the thick atmosphere of prejudice in 
which custom and habit have enveloped us 1 and 
yet, unless we take a comprehensive and extended 
view of the objects of arclueological speculation, 
unless we can look upon ancient customs with the 
eyes of the ancients, unless we can transport 
ourselves in the spirit to other lands and other 
times, and sun ourselves in the clear light of by¬ 
gone days, all our conception of what was done 
by the men who have long since ceased to be must 
be dim, uncertain, and unsatisfactory, and all our 
reproductions as soulless and uninstructive as the 
scattered fragments of a broken statue ’ (Niobulir, 
Kleine Schriften, p. 92). 

Chamber (bed-, guest-, inner, upper).—Wlien a 
particular apartment of a house is alluded to, the 
word ‘chamber,’ ‘parlour,’ or ‘closet’ is generally 
used in A V, the word ‘ room ’ being used in a 
eneral sense, ‘Is there room in thy father’s 
ouse for us?’ * We have room to lodge in’ (Gn 
24®*), except in three instances in the NT (Mk 14**, 
Lk 22*®, Ac 1**). 

The word ‘closet’ occurs only once in the OT 
(J1 2**), where it is used for the nuptial tent (see 
Driver, ad loc,), as is the M^ord ‘ chamber ’ in Ps 19*. 
It is used twice in NT, where it represents ra/xetoy, 
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‘store-house* or ‘closet’ (Mt 6®, Lk 12^). The 
word ‘parlour’ is used only three times. In 
Jg the summer parlour of Eglon means 
the r oof-chamber f raised above the flat roof at one 
comer or upon a tower-like annexe to the building 
(Moore). In 1 Ch 28^^ liV ‘ the inner chambers^ 
(D'lnq) is tr^ ‘ inner parlour ’ in AV. In 1 S 9“ 
* parlour ’ is used for which signifies a room in 
wliich the sacrificial meals were held (see Ilriver, 
ad loc.). In KV it is tr‘‘ ‘guest-chamber.’ 

There are thus only three Hebrew words used in 
connexion with chambers of houses. 1. inn a 
chamber: Job 9® 37** diroB-ZiKri, cubiculum ; inner 
chamber: Gn 1 K 22'^®, 2 K 9^, 1 Ch 28'i, 
2 Ch 18'^; bed-chamber : 2 S 4^ 2 K 6^^ 2 Ch 

22”, P]c 10-®; M'omen’s apartment: Ca H 3*; 
brid al-chain ber: Jg 15* 16®, J1 2*® (chamber); 
store-house: Pr 24‘. 

2. '*’,*^1?, (vvepi^oy, cosnaculum), an upper chamber 
on the roof of a house: Jg 3**®*^- (Eglon), 2 K V 
(Ahaziali), 4'^ (Elisha), 23*^ (Ahaz). 

3. {KardXv/jLat triclinium), a sacrificial dining¬ 
room : 1 S 9®**; used in later times for the chambers 
in the Temple Court in which the priests lived; 
J er 35^* Pizk 40*“^ etc. 

In tlie smaller houses there were probably no 
bedrooms, and in houses generally all rooms could 
be used for sleeping in, as is the case at the present 
day ; but the inner chambers apj)ear to have been 
more particularly set apart for sleeping, or were 
usc<l ns closets in which the bedding was kept 
(2 8 47, Ec 102® ; Jos. Ant. XII. iv. 11 ; 2 K 11-). 
The furniture of a chamber for sleeping in is given 
(2 K 4*®) as ‘a bod, and a table, and a stool, and a 
candlestick ’; its position in a retired portion of 
the house is indicated in Ex 8^ 2 K 6*2, and other 
passages. Joash and his nurse were hidden in a 
chamber for the beds (2 K IP, 2 Ch ‘22**), probably 
a closet for the bedding. In the poorer class of 
houses the place set apart for laying down the 
beds was often merely a portion of the common 
room devoted to daily avocations, with the floor 
somewhat raised, or else a room in which the 
family all slept together (Lk IP). The constant 
reference to chambers for withdrawing to and 
inner chambers among all classes, shows that it 
M^as usual to have more than one room in the 
house, except with tlie very poor. Houses were 
often two storeys in height, ana the upper chamber 
OT'dliyah was used for withdrawing to or sleeping 
in (Jg 32®, 2 K 4”). The chamber from wnich 
Ahaziali fell through the lattice was of this 
nature. Altars appear to have been erected in 
these upper chambers on the roof (2 K 23***). 

Doorway (nnp ‘ojjening,’ ‘entrance’). Door 
(^h)*—The doorway of the house differs from the 
gate of the city (ivv*, ttvXt), porta) in that the first 
was for private and the latter for public purposes. 
When nj'i is used of the gate of a city, it appears 
to difler from which denotes the whole struc¬ 
ture, including po.sts, open space, etc., in being 
restricted to the actual door which swings on its 
hinges {Oxf. Ueh. Lex.). 

The doorway consisted of three parts : — The 
threshold or sill (^p, which is used in some cases 
for door, 2 K 12® 22“*, Jer 35‘), the two side posts 
(nhuf^), and the lintel (']'>P¥*ip), Ex 12^*-. The door 
itself was of wood, stone, or metal, according to 
circumstances. Wooden and metal doors have 
disappeared; but in Asia Minor, and east of the 
Lake of Gennesaret, stone doors exist to the 
present day in situ, the stone hinges resting in 
the sockets (Biirckhardt, Syria, p. 58). 

These doors were often made with two leaves, 
and had bolts and bars (Jg 3®** 16\ Neh 3** 7», Ca 6®). 
Sec Bar, Bolt, Key. 

The doorway.s were often highly ornamented 
and enriched with tracery (Is 64***, Rev 21***), and 


inscribed with sentences of Scripture in accordance 
with the Mosaic Law, ‘ Thou shalt write them upon 
the posts of thy house, and on thy gates ’ (Dt 6* 
11**®). In Moslem countries the same practice 
exists at the present day. The m^zilzdh, the 
distinctive mark of a Hebrew habitation, is a kind 
of amulet like the phylacteries, and consists of a 
tube of vellum, inside of which are scrolls with 
various scriptural texts. These at the present day 
are hung up inside the doorway on the doorpost. 
Inside the doorway was a bench for the doorkeeper 
and servants, and there the master of the house 
sat and transacted business. 

The door could be broken in readily. * They 
pressed, and came near to break the door ’ (Gn 19®). 
The willing bondman was received into the house¬ 
hold by havingliis ear thrust through with an awl 
into the door (Ex 21®, Dt 15*’). The inner chamber 
in Amnon’s house had a door with a bolt (2 S 13*’). 

Bar (nn?).—(1) A cross-beam, a bar which w'as 
passed from one side to the other through the 
rings of the several boards of the holy tabernacle, 
which were thus held together (Ex 262**^* 35** 36®**-, 

Nil 3®® 4®*). (2) A bolt or bar for shutting a door 

of a gate or house. 

The bar was used principally at night time 
(Neh V, Rev 212®), is the present day, to 
keep the door closed. It was made of wood or 
iron (Is 452), and was inserted into sockets in the 
gateposts or doorway of houses (Ovid, Amor. i. 6). 
The door could not be opened until the bar was 
removed. Chamber doors Avere sometimes barred 
as well as bolted (2 8 13*’; Eurip. Orest. 164 6). 
The first mention of the use of bars with gates is 
in the account of the taking of the cities of Og 
king of Bashan by Moses (Dt 3®). Samson carried 
away the gates of Gaza, posts, bars, and all (Jg 
16^). In the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem 
in the time of Artaxerxes, both bars and bolts of 
the gates of the city are mentioned (Neh 3®^*)* 

In the Bible, bars are mentioned in connexion 
with city gates only, and not with reference to | 
houses. In Jon 2® the term is used in a meta- | 
phorical sense.—‘ The bars of the earth ’ (pictured j 
as a house out of which Jonah is shut— Oxf. Ueb. 
Lex.). The gates of Damascus, Jerusalem, and 
other walled cities in the East are closed at night 
and barred. 

Bolt or lock (‘?iy^C), from the root Syj, to fasten 
with a bolt, or to bind sandals to the feet).—In 
Dt 332® this word (in the form Vyap) is given as 
‘ bars’ (RV) or ‘ shoes’ (AV, RVra), K\uBpov, sera. 
The idea of binding and loosing with a key appears 
in Mt 16*® ‘ I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.’ 

The bolt or lock is referred to in connexion with 
the doors both of city gates and of houses ; but in 
the two instances in which the Heb. word is ti^ 
‘lock ’ in AV, it is given as ‘ bolt’ in RV (Ca 5®, 
Neh 3****)- It does not appear that city gates and 
palaces which had both bars and bolts would require 
the bolt to be opened with a key, both because 
they were not opened from the outside, and because 
guards were present to protect them from being 
opened by unauthorized persons (Neh 3®*- 7®). 

The bolt was shot into a socket made to receive 
it in the threshold on the inside of a gate or door¬ 
way. In the Pompeian doorways two holes in tlie 
sill coiTesnond to the two bolts of the leaves of the 
doors (Gell, Pompeiana, 2 ser. vol. i. p. 167); in 
doorways with a single leaf the bolt would shoot 
into a socket in the doorpost. In the Odyssey 
(i. 442, iv. 802, xxi. 6, 46-60) the door was drawn to 
wdth a silver ring and the bolt fastened with a thong; 
to open the door from the outside the thong of the 
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ring was loosed, and tiie ‘ well bent key * (of brass 
with an ivory handle) was put in, and by means of 
it the bolt was struck back. By degrees improve¬ 
ments were made in bolts until locks and keys 
of very advanced design came into existence, 
among the Greeks and Jtonians. In 3^^* an 
account is given of a door which could be locked 
by means of a key from inside or outside. Ehud 
locked the doors of Eglon’s summer parlour, and 
Eglon’s servants, after waitinj^ for their master to 
open the doors from the inside, took a key and 
opened them from the outside. In Ca S'** ® refer¬ 
ence is made to the hole in the door through which 
the hand was put in with the key in withdrawing 
the bolt; the handles of the lock (AV) or bolt (RV) 
are also mentioned. ‘ My beloved ^nit in his hand 
by the hole in the door.’ In Dt 33^*“ bars or bolts 
are spoken of as of iron and brass. Reference to 
the bolting of an inner chamber is made in the 
account of Aninon and Tamar (2 S 13*^* ). Ancient 
Egyptian doors, with two leaves, had central bolts 
and bars (Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. i. 15). 

Key (nn?^), from the root nnp, ‘open,’ /cXels, clavis). 
This instrument to open a lock or withdraw a bolt 
is mentioned only once in its literal sense (Jg 3‘®^ ). 
In other instances the term is used figuratively 
(Is 22-2, Lk 11®^ INlt 16*^*) as a symbol to denote 
power and autliority delegated to a steward, 
chamberlain, or minister, ‘And the key of the 
house of David will I lay upon his shoulder; and 
he shall open and none shall shut: and he shall 
shut and none shall open.’ Merchants and others 
at the present day in Palestine and E*^ypt are 
accustomed to carry large keys of wood or iron 
over their shoulders, if too long to hang at the 
girdle, 'fhomson {Land and the Bookf i. 493) 
mentions the enormous wooden keys used in 
I’alestine ; in some cases almost a load to carry. 

The lock or bolt for magazines, houses, and 
garden gates is made of wood and hollowed out, 
about 2 ft. long for a gate and 0 to 9 in. 
long for a chamber door. It slides through a 
groove in a piece of -wood attached to the door, and 
shoots into a socket in the doorpost or sill. When 
the bolt is shot, some pins in the groove drop into 
corresponding holes in the bolt, and it cannot be 
withdrawn without an instrument to force up these 
j)ins out of the holes and pull the bolt back. This 
instrument is called the key, and consists of a piece 
of wood furnished with a number of pins in exactly 
the same position (reversed). It is introduced 
into the hollow bolt, and, raising the groove pins, 
it draws back the bolt. Unless these pins exactly 
fit, the bolt cannot be released (Lane, Mod. 
Eg. i. 4*2). 

In some cases doors were sealed 'with clay. 
Job ‘ It is changed as clay under the seal.’ At 
Athens a jealous husband sometimes sealed the 
door of the woman’s apartment (Aristoph. Thesm. 
422). The king sealed with his own signet the 
stone brought to the den of lions into whicli Daniel 
was cast (Dn 6*^). The sepulchre of our Lord was 
made sure by scaling the stone at the door 
(Mt 21^). 

Hinge (I'v).—In early days doors 'v\'ere poised, 
not hung, on hinges (Pr 20*'*); that is to say, liinges 
were door-pivota let into sockets in the threshold 
and lintel on which the door swung. Remains of 
stone doors with the hinges or pivots attached are 
found in various parts of Syria and Egypt and Asia 
Minor. 

The Greeks and Romans used hinges for doors 
like those now in use in Eurojio; four hinges of 
bronze are preserved in the British Museum. 

Knock (ps'n).—There is no mention of a knocker 
having been allixed to doors, as with the Greeks 
and Ronians. In Jg 19-^ the word (D'pyDJ;!’?) is used 
of beating violently (till they were tired) against 


a door. In Ca 5^ we hear of the beloved knocking 
(pS'H) at the door. At the present day one stands 
on the outside of the house and knocKs, and calls 
loudly (Mt Lk 12^ 13"=®. Ac 12'», Rev 3^). 

Window (['iVa, OvpU ).—The Hebrew word is de¬ 
rived from the root ‘ pierce.’ This word appears 
to be used generally where the windows of houses 
are referred to, which originally were but openings 
pierced in the walls, without shutters. The word 
casement in Pr 7® (AV) appears as lattice in 
RV, being the tr“ of 'eshnah. The windows in 
Daniel’s chamber, open towards Jerusalem (Dn 6*® 
[Heb. represent an Aram, word (}'^5) whose 
derivation is quite uncertain (the root kid means 
to hum). The words (njno-Ss njnn) tr^* ‘ light over 
against light* (1 K 7^* ®) are derived from nir; ‘ see.’ 
The meaning of D'Cip'f and in same verses tr^^ 

‘ windows’ in AV is uncertain. There are three 
words signifying ‘ lattice-’ or ‘ net-work ’ lilliim up 
the aperture of a window. 1. np-itj. It is used to 
denote the smoke-hole of a room (Uos 13^); the 
windows of a dove-cote (Is 60®); and the aperture 
of the window as being closed with lattice-work and 
not with glass. It is also used for the ‘ windows 
of heaven’ (Gn 7“ 8*^ 2 K 72**«, Is 24*®, Mai 3*^*). 
2. (Aram.) lattice-work or net-work of a 

window, Ca 2^* (only), ‘lie glanceth through the 
windows.’ 3. (of doubtful etym. synonymous 
with p*?o), lattice through whicn the cold air 
passes (?). Jg 6^ ‘The mother of Sisera looked 
down (see Moore) through the lattice ’; Pr 7® 
‘In at the window of my house I looked forth 
through my casement’ (‘lattice’ RV) [all]. 

There is another word tP* ‘ lattice,’—lattice- 
or net-work, which is principally used with refer¬ 
ence to the lattice- or net-'vvork surrounding the 
capitals of the columns (1 K 7*”*), but it is also 
used for the lattice or balustrade in the upper 
cliamber of Ahaziah in Samaria through which he 
fell; this word has probably no connexion with 
window. 

At the present time in Eastern towns there is 
usually a large window prominently projecting 
over the doorway into the street, ana fitted with 
lattice-work, which is opened only upon the 
occasion of lii*;!! ceremonies. It is probaole that 
in early days also one or nerhaps more windows of 
the palaces and larger houses opened into the 
street, as there is constant reference to windows 
opening into the street or into the city wall. In 
the houses of the poorer classes, liowcver, it is 
doubtful whether any windows existed, and what 
did exist were only apertures to admit light and let 
out the smoke. At the present day in the houses 
in the Lebanon the walls of the rooms are per¬ 
forated with small openings (in addition to the 
windows), whicli let in light and air. Where there 
are courts, however, there are windows opening 
inwards. Among the Greeks, window's were not 
uncommon (Aristoph. Themi. 797). The Romans 
had few windows, the bedrooms being lighted 
from the principal apartments, and the rooms on 
the upper lloor only being lighted from the street 
(Juv. iii. 270). In Pompeii it can be seen how 
very few* houses have windows opening on to the 
streets, and even in these cases the sills of the 
windows are over 6 ft. above the footway, and 
are very small, about 3 ft. by 2 ft. 

The discoveries at Pompeii prove that glass w'as 
used for windows under the early emperors, as 
I glass w'indows have been found in several of the 
houses; glass may therefore have been in use in 
Palestine in the houses of the wealthy at an earlier 
date. Pliny (c. 70 A.D., IfJV xxxvi. 45) states that 
windows were made of mica, from countries near 
I’alestine, viz. Cyprus and Cappadocia. 

The references in the Bible to windows to look 
out from are almost all in connexion with palaces. 
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‘ Abimelech of the Philistines looked out at a 
window* (Gn 20**). The mother of Sisera looked 
forth through a window (Jg 5“). ‘ Michal the 

daughter of Saul looked out at the window’ 
(2 S 6^”). ‘Jezebel looked out at the window’ 
(2 K 9**^). In the following eases, how'ever, there 
are windows in houses of the less opulent classes— 
Kahab the harlot let the spies down through a 
window on tlie town wall of Jericho (Jos 2^®); 
Elisha w'hon sick in his own house directed king 
Joash to ‘ oj)en the window eastward ’ (2 K 13'^); 
St. Paul at Damascus was let down by tlie Avail in 
a basket through a Avindow (2 Co 11^); Eutychus, 
asleep on the Avindow-seat of an upper chamber at 
Troas, fell doAvn from the third storey, diro toD 
rpLartyov (Ac 20®). '^Viiulows are spoken of (Jer 
22*^) in connexion Avith a Avide house and spacious 
chambers, ceiled Avith cedar and painted Avith 
vermilion. It is threatened (J1 2®) that locusts 
shall enter in at the Avindows like a tliief. The 
pelican and the porcupine singing in the AvindoAVS 
IS a sign of desolation {Zeph 2^^). 

liiTRRATURB.—Tho Hcb. Archoeoloffies of Kell. licnzingpr, and 
Nowack; lldcrshelm, Sketches of Jewish Social Life, 93-96; 
Erman, Life in Ancient Epypl, 107-109; Tristram, Eastern 
Customs in Bible Lands, C9-Sa ; Trumbull, Threshold Cnrenant 

(Index). 0. Warren. 

HOW.-l. How is sometimes used for ‘ that,’ 
introducing a dependent scmtence Avhich states a 
fact, without reference to the manner of it. Thus 
1 S 2" (KV ‘ liow that’), 1 Ch IS® ‘ Now when Tou 
king of Hamath heard hoAv David had smitten all 
the host of Hadarezer king of Zohah ’ (RV ‘ that ’); 
especially in NT (Gr. 6'rt), Lk P**2P(‘And as some 
spake of the temple, hoAv it Avas adorned Avith 
goodly stones and gifts’), Jn 4^ 12^® 14^®, Ac 14^ 
(‘ they rehejirscd all that God had done Avith them, 
and hoAv he had opened the door of faith unto the 
Gentiles,’ RV ‘ how that’), 20^®, Gal 4^®, Philem^®, 
Ja 2-® (‘Seest thou how faith Avrought Avith his 
works,’RV ‘ Thou seest that’), Rev 2®. Cf. Shaks. 
Tit. Andron. II. iii. 207— 

* Now will I fetch the king to find them here. 

That he thereby may pive a likely guess 

How these were they that made away his brother.' 

2. Still more frequently Ave find ‘how that’ 
Avhere mod. usage Avould use ‘ that’ alone. Ex 9®® 
‘ that thou nuiyest know Iioav that the earth is the 
Lord’s’ (’9, RV ‘ that’), lo®, Dt Jos 92“*, Ru 1», 

1 S 24^®*^®, 2 S 18^®, 1 K 5®, 2 K 9*® et<b, and esp. in 
NT (again for 6tl). Tlie older versions have this 
form yet ofteiier, as in Tin dale, Gn ‘20*® ‘ This 
kyndnesse shalt thou sheAve unto me in all places 
Avliere Ave come, that tliou saye of me, hoAv that I 
am thy brother’ ; Mt (i*® ‘ that it appero not unto 
men hoAve that thou fastest’; Jn 9*® ‘But the 
JeAA'es dyd not beleue of the feloAve, hoAA' that he 
Avas blynde and receaved his syght.’ 

Howbeit ( = nevertheless, notwithstanding) is 
common. In Avriters of the period ‘hoAvbeit’ 
sometimes stands for ‘ iiotAvithstaiiding that,’ 
‘although,’ as Melvill, Diary, p. 371, ‘Die King 
sattelit and dimitted us jileasandlie, Avith many 
attestationes that he kncAv nocht of the Papist 
Lords’ horn-coming till they Avar in the countrey ; 
and AvhoAvbcit the esteates had licenced them to 
mak thair oilers, they sould nocht be receaved till 
they tham selves Avar furthe of the countrey again.’ 

Howsoever is once found Avith its parts separated, 

2 S 24® * hoAv many soever they be.’ Cf. Knox, 

Hist. p. 30, ‘hoAv sus])itious and infamous so ever 
they AV'ere.’ Howsoever means eitlier ‘ in Avhatevcr 
way,’ Zeph 3^ ‘ hoAvsoever I punislied them ’; or 
* come Avhat may ’ (rather more than ‘ nevertheless’) 
Jg lO-***, 2 8 18“‘’* j. Hastings. 

HOZAl (q^n) is given as a prop, name in RV of 


2 Ch 33*®, Avhere AV and RVm give ‘the seers.’ 
AVm has Hosai, LXX roiv bpiJovTojv. The lattei 
may have read D'nnn, Avhich appears to be supported 
also by the Syriac. If Ave retain the MT, the tr. of 
RV seems the only defensible one ; but perilaps the 
original reading was vjSn ‘his seers’ (so Kittel in 
Haupt, ad loc.). J. A. Sklbie. 

HUCKSTER. — Huckster is properly the fern, 
of ‘ hawker,’ but the distinction betAvecn the 
Anglo-Sax. fein. termination -stcr and the masc. 
term, -er Avas early obliterated. The root of the 
word is held by Skeat to be Du. hucken, to stoop 
(under a load). The huckster has always been 
distinguished from the merchant as a retailer of 
small Avares, a j)edlar; and the Avord has from 
very early tijiies (tarried a certain opprobrium. 
Tims Sir T. Moore, Workes, p. 1304, ‘To shoAve 
him selfe a substanciall merchaunt and not an 
hukster, he gently let them have it even at their 
OAvne price’; and Glanvill, Vanity of Dogmatizing, 
Pref., ‘Therefore 1 seek no applause from the 
disgrace of others, nor Avill I liuckster-like dis¬ 
credit any man’s Avare, to recommend mine own.’ 
The Avord occurs in Sir 20-® (and in tho heading to 
the chapter) ‘ A merchant shall hardly keep him¬ 
self from doing Avrong ; and an huckster shall not 
be freed from sin ’ (xdTrrjXoy, Avhich occurs elseAvhere 
in LXX only Is D-, and not at all in NT, though 
the vb. xaTTT^Xeiyw is found in 2 Co 2‘^, EV ‘ corruj)t,’ 
RVm ‘ make merchandise of’). Here the KanriXof 
stands parallel to the tfXTropos, and the charge of 
not being Avithout sin ajjj)lies equally to both. 
The sentiment is in accordance Avith Rabbinic 
notions. See Edersheim’s note. J. Hastings. 

HUKKOK (ppn). — A place near Tabor on the 
Avest of Naphtali, Jos 19®“*. It is the present 
village Ydkil/c (but see DLllm. Josna, ad loc,), near 
the edge of the plateau to the N.W. of the Sea of 
Galilee, betAveen Tabor and Hannathon, marking 
tho border of Zebulun and Naphtali, Jos 19*^*. 

Litkraturk .—SWP vol. j. sh. vi. ; Gn<^rln, Galilee, i. 354 ff. ; 
Robinson, DRP^ iii. 81 f. ; Asher, Lcnj. of Tiulela, ii. 421, 
where R. Tarcbi locates the tomb of the i)ropljct IIal)akkuk 
at Yakdk. C. R. CONDER. 

HUKOK ip'p^n) of 1 Ch 6^5 [Hch.«^'] is a textual 
error for Helkath (Avliich see) of Jos 21®*. 

HUL (Vm).—The eponym of an Aranueaii tribe 
(Gn 10^) Avhose location is quite uncertain. The 
various attempts that have been made to establish 
its identity aviH he found in Dilliiuiiiii, Avho does 
not consider tliat any of them has been sueeijssful. 

HULDAH (ni^n ‘Aveasel’ (?); for bearing of this 
name on Totem tlicory, see (iray, Heh. Prop. Names, 
9U, 101, 103).—A prophetess avIio lived during tlie 
reign of Josiah. All Ave know concerning her is 
recorded in 2K 22*‘*-*‘^® (reproduced almost verlniiim 
in 2(yli She is described as the Avife of 

Shallum ‘ the keeper of the Avardrohe,’ Avho dAvelt 
in the second quarter {mishnek) of the cit^. See 
College. In spite of our scanty information, she 
must liave had a well-reco^ized standing as a 
pro|dietes.s, for it Avas to 11. tliat the messengers of 
Josiah betook themselves Avlieii they Avere sent to 
‘inquire of the Lord.’ The king’s alarm at the 
contents of the book found in the temple by 
Hilkiah Avas only partially allayed by the ansAver 
of IL, Avliicb Avas in many points far from reassur¬ 
ing, although Josiah on account of his personal 
idety Avas to escape the Avorst of tlie coming evils. 

J. A. Selbie. 

HUMILITY (•’ijjy,, TaireivoefypoavvTf \ on the special 
Christian sense of the latter and on its relation to 
wpabrrjs, see Trench, NT Syn.^ 142 ff.).— In one 
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aspect the whole Bible may be viewed as a revela- | 
tion of the character of (lod, and the divine love of 
humility is a feature of that character which is 
traceable throughout. In Ps IS^ 1111 ® the virtue 
of humility is attributed to God Himself, who 
humbleth Himself to behold the things that are in 
heaven and earth ; and recent advances in our 
knowledge, both of the infinitely great in heaven 
and of the infinitely little on earth, have deepened 
our wonder at God's providence, at the contrast of 
His greatness and His minute care for the least of 
His works (cf. Mt lO'*®- But, after all, o\;r words 
‘ great * and * little * can have no direct significance 
to Him who is absolute and eternal; and, while 
in men different qualities often stand out sharply j 
distinct, in the transparent simplicity of the divine 
character we at once see through the humility to 
the love which underlies it; so that on both 
grounds it seems unnatural to us to dwell upon 
‘ the great God’s great humbleness,’ in distinction 
from the love that moved Him to create, and to 
deign to take notice of that which He created. j 

But when we turn to consider the Bible record 
of God’s dealings with the moral natures of men, 
there is scarcely any divine characteristic so 
marked as that which is expressed in the words, 

‘ Surely he scorneth the scorners, but he giveth 
grace to .the lowly’ (Pr 4®), and ‘Thus 

saith the high and lofty One that inliabiteth eter- 
nity, whose name is Holy: 1 dwell in the high 
ana holy place, with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the 
humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite 
ones ’ (Is 57*°). Prom Babel (Gn IP) to Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar (Dn 4^’ from tlie song of Hannah (1 S 
2 ^) to the Magnificat (Lk 1 °*), the lessons of history 
and the insight of the prophet have taugdit that 
‘ pride goeth before destruction, and an naughty 
spirit before a fall ’ (Pr 16*®), while ‘ blessed are the 
meek : for they shall inherit the earth’ (Ps 37** = 
Mt 5°). Especially is the duty of humility enforced 
in Ps and Pr ana in some of the Prophets. For 
though God is known to bless tlie humble, yet 
the sense of His special favour is apt to beget 
pride, and therefore the Deuteronomist and Ezekiel 
are led to insist on the utter absence of merit in 
Israel; and to explain thatGod’s choice of His people 
was not determined by any good qualities in them 
on which they should pride themselves (Dt V 8 *'^- *® 
94-7 20 ® 32*®, Ezk 16, where Jems, is charged with 
having used God’s gifts to minister to her own 
vanity, cf. Ho 11 *’ “); while Amos protests that 
other races besides the children or Israel are 
equally the objects of God’s providence, 9’'*®. 

So far, the Bible idea might not seem to be very 
far removed from the familiar conception of Hero¬ 
dotus and the Greek tragedians, that God looks 
askance as with envy on human presumption, and 
even on innocent success. Yet the Bible at least 
dwells rather on God’s love of the lowdy than on 
His hatred of the proud, and there is no sign of His 
displeasure at mere prosperity. But our sense of 
the contrast between the Greek idea and that of 
the Bible will be deepened if wo consider the 
relations of humility to other virtues. 

( 1 ) Humility towards God is based on truth. It 
is the simple recognition of facts as they really are 
—see Ko 12®. No man can dare to boast before 
God (Ps 143®, 1 Co 1®®), and whatever of merit or 
success he has he owes to God’s bounty (I Co 
4“^. Hence walking humbly with God is put by 
Micah ( 6 ®) as a climax after aoin^ justly and loving 
mercy. Pride comes from forgetting God and form¬ 
ing false judgments on oneself or others from the 
world’s standpoint, e.g. Dt 8 *’- *®, Is 10*®’*®, Lk 17*® 
18*®’*S 2 Co 10 *®. (2) From man’s dependence upon 
God follows the principle that there can be no true 
advance without readiness to receive grace, i.e. 


humility. God demands of man that he should 
humbly ask for help, that he should open his mouth 
wide that God may fill it. St. Paul attributes the 
Jews’ failure to their not subjecting themselves to 
this condition (Ko 10 ®). Abraliam is an example of 
the humility whose prayer God hears (Gn 18‘’’’®®). 
(3) As sons who owe all to their Father, men are 
bound to obey, and humility is thus closely con¬ 
nected with (^edimee. The command to perform 
acts, even those which to the natural man seem 
foolish, is the test of the humility and faith which 
God will bless : thus Naaman (2 K Similarly, 
circumcision is, in metaphor, connected with humil¬ 
ity (Lv 26^*, Dt 10 *® 30«). (4) In 2 Ch 32®® 33*® 

3427 repentance and conversion are identified with 
humbung oneself. God sends chastisements to 
humble men and bring them to a better mind 
(Ps 119’°, La 3®® the same root as is commonly 
used for humble); but man can refuse to learn the 
lesson (Ex 10 ®, 2 Ch 36*®- *°). Fasting as a self 
imposed chastisement is often connected with 
humility (1 K 21 ®’- ®®, Ezr 8 ®* etc.). 

Humility as regards one’s fellow-men fills a much 
smaller space, especially in OT, than humility to¬ 
wards God. It was often inculcated by Gnrist 
(Mt 18*"* 20®°'®®); anti St. Paul connects it directly 
with love (1 Co 13'*), while jealousy and envy, 
sins which have their root in pride, are reckoned 
among the manifest works of tlio flesh (Gal 5®®- ®‘). 
So in rh 2 °'° he condemns faction and vainglory, 
and commends the ‘lowliness of mind’ in which 
each counts * other better than hiiiiself; not looking 
each of you to his own things, but each of you also 
to the things of others.’ vSucli a ‘ mind ’ conforms 
to the pattern of the humility of the Son of God, 
who emptied Himself and became incarnate. 

Wo can only touch liglitly on the humility of 
Christ, which was shown in His earthly life from 
beginning to end. He abhorred not the Virgin’s 
w’omb, and the lowly circumstances of His birth 
have ever been the theme of Christian artists and 
poets. The humility of the thirty years’ subjec¬ 
tion to His parents, and of the three years of un¬ 
ceasing toil, privation, and opposition, was crowned 
when Ho endured the cross, despising shame (He 
12 ®). We may notice specially His praying (Lk 
9*® etc.), His admitting weariness, distiess, and 
pain (Jn 4®, Mk 14“, Jn 19®®), and the solemn words 
and acts by which He inculcated humility (Mb 11 ®® 
and Jn 13*®**®). At the same time, He asserted His 
authority {e,g. to forgive sins, to judge men, to 
found an unuying Church) ; He proclaimed Him¬ 
self as the only way to God, etc. (Jn 14®); He 
claimed that tie alone knew the Father of right 
(Mt 11®’). And He felt and expressed burning 
indignation at bigotry, hypocrisy, and blind self- 
complacency. St. Paul followed His example, and 
in him too we seo that humility is compatible with 
righteous indignation, and even with just and true 
self-assertion. 

It is worth observing also that St. Peter, who 
was at first the typo of self-reliant boldness (Mt 
Igw 26°°*°°), is afterwards particularly careful to 
dwell on the need of humility (I P 2 *°-*’-®® 3'*-° 
5^- °- °). W. O. Burrows. 

HUMTAH (n^DH).—A city of Judah, noticed next 
to Hebron, Jos IS'*'*. The site is doubtful. 

HUNGER.— See Food. 

HUNTING ("i^2«, 0r}p€ijeiPf dypif^eiVy venor^ capiOy 
capio venationCt capio prasdamy^^^ luint’; 'll’)!, 

d-qpay OT^pevpay iTri<nTLa/x6Sf venanoi^enatioy cibariay 
‘ hunting,’ ‘ venison ’ ; OiiffvrijSy Venatory 

‘ hunter"; .tii, Orjpiovy especially in p,y 'in;n, nin 
p«n, rd deploy rb Orjplotf rb dypiov^ bestia 

terree, agriy etc.). 
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When the earliest extant documents ori^;inated, 
the Israelites had not only passed out of, but had 
entirely for^^otten that Tsram ever passed thronj^h, 
that staf^e in the devolonnient of primitive tribes 
at which men’s chief nusincss and resource is 
hunting. Adam (Gn 3^^) and Cain ( 4 ^) cultivate 
the soil, and Abel is a shepherd {ib.). Israel, 
in the persons of Isaac and Jacob, is contrasted 
with the hunting tribes Ishmael, the ‘ archer ’ 
(Gn 2 P‘> E), and Esau, the ‘cunning hunter’ 
(Gn 25^ J); it is Nimrod, the founder of Assyria, 
who is ‘a mighty hunter before J" ’ (Gn 10 * R). 
Hebrew, however, preserves a trace of the hunting 
stage of primitive society. by cty- 

molo^ ‘ hunting ’ or * game,’ and so used in 
Ketmhh of Gn 27®, is regularly used for provision 
(Gn 42“ etc.); thus suggesting a time when 
game was the ordinary food. 

Moreover, in historic times, hunting was neither 
a common nor a favourite occupation in Israel. 
The account of Jacob and Esau shows that the 
Israelites were not addicted to hunting. Other 
references to hunting are general and casual; no 
actual hunt is ever mentioned. The references to 
lions, leopards, bears, etc. etc., and the lists of 
clean and unclean animals (Ht 14), show that both 
big and small game were abundant. But the only 
instances we meet with are whore a shepherd or 
wayfarer has to defend himself or his charge ; cf. 
the supposed fate of Joseph (Gn 37“), Samson (Jg 
14« 16^), David (1 S 17®'*-®’), Benaiah (2 S 23“ 
s,pparently something more than an act of self- 
delence), the unnamed prophet of 1 K 13“; cf. 
also Is 6 “ 3D, Am 3**. On the other hand, the 
allusions in Lv 17^®, I S 26“ ‘ as when one doth 
hunt a partridge in the mountains,’ Job 10 '® 38®* 
41“, Pr 12*’ etc. etc., sliow that the Israelites 
were familiar with hunting ; and the gazelle (’ 5 ^) 
and the hart (S;t<) are referred to as ordinary 
articles of diet (Dt 12 '®* “), and are mentioned 
with the roebuck (i^dpi: 1 K 4“) as part of the pro¬ 
vision made for Solomon’s table. Bows and 
arrows (Gn 27*), slings (1 S 17^*), nets (Job 19®, 
Ps 9'®, Is 51“ etc.), snares and lraj)s (ns Am 3®, 
e^p’iD Am 3®), cf. the group of terms in Job 18®*'®, 
were used to catch game, especially wild birds. 
Also pits (nng Is 24*’, Ps 35’) were dug as 
traps for larger animals; and sometimes a net 
was concealed (Ps 35’) in such a pit. The few 
references to hunting furnish us with names of 
some of the animals hunted and instruments used, 
but allord scarcely any data as to details in the 
nature of the instruments or the methods of 
hunting. 

The comparative indifference of the Israelites to 
hunting is the more striking when we remember 
how devoted Egyptian and Assyrian kings and 
nobles were to tiie pursuit; their monuments 
depict many hunting scenes. It is true that our 
Hebrew documents probably come from the central 
districts at a time when they were too densely 
populated for much sport. Wo might hear more 
of hunting if we had earlier writings from the 
frontier lands south of Judah and east of Jordan. 

In the Apocrypha we read in Sirach of a decoy 
partridge in a cage ( 11 “), of a gazelle taken in a 
snare (27“), and of the use of game for food (36'*). 

Jos. (Ant. IV. viii. 9) refers to hunting dogs, 
which are never mentioned in OT, and tells us 
that Herod the Great was a mighty hunter (Ant, 
XV. yii. 7, XVI. X. 3; AV i. xxi. 13). 

NT only uses a few metaphors borrowed from 
hunting (e.ff. Lk 11 ®' O-npcdaai ; Lk 21 *®, Ko IP, 
1 Ti 3’ 6 *, 2 Ti 2*^, nay Is ; Mt 22'® TraytSeiyeti/). See, 
farther. Net, SIJARe, and the articles on animals. 

LiTiRATURK.—Benzingrer, Jleb. Arch. 1894, p. 204 f.; Nowack, 
Lehrt. der neb. Arch. 3894, i. 221, 222. 

W. H. Bennett. 


’ HUPHAM (D^m, LXX omits), Nu 26“ — See 
Huppim. 

HUPPAH (npn ‘ canopy,’ ‘chamber’).—A priest 
of the 13th course, 1 Ch '24'®. See Genealogy. 

HUPPIM (D'en, perh. ‘coverings’).—The head of 
a Benjamite family, his precise parentage being 
obscure, Gn 46’“' P, 1 Ch '®, Nu 26“ (Hupham) P. 

HUR (nin).— 1 , C'ft/j) mentioned with Aaron as 
the companion of Moses during the battle between 
the Israelites under Joshua and the Amalekites 
(Ex 17'®*'*). He was also with Aaron while Moses 
ascended Mt. Sinai (Ex 24"; all E). 

2. CQp) a Judahite, the grandfather of Bezalel 
the chief artificer of the Tabernacle (Ex 31*= 
35“ 38**; all P). The Chronicler traces back his 
descent through Caleb and Hezron to Perez (1 Ch 
219.20. 60 41 - 4 ^ 2 Ch 1®), while Josephus (Ant. III. 
ii. 4, vi. 1 ) makes this Hiir the husband of Miriam 
and identical with lliir No. 1 above. 

3. (0\jp) one of the five kings of Midian, who, 
with Balaam, were slain by the Israelites under 
Pliinehas after the ‘matter of Peor ’ (Nu 31®). 
The incident is referred to in Jos 13*', where the 
kings are described as ‘chiefs’ (g'xV;) of Midian, 
and ‘princes’ (d’?’P^) of Sihon, king of the Amor- 
ites. 

4. According to the Hebrew, an Kphraimite, the 
father of one of the twelve ofiieers of Solomon 
who ‘provided victuals for the king and his 
household every month’ (1 K 4®, where IIV reads 
Ben-hur). Klostemiann (in loc.) restores ‘Aza- 
riah, the son of Zadok the priest (from v.*), in 
Beth-horoii in the hill-country of Ephraim.’ He 
appeals to B and Luc. Baulfp, which he regards as an 
error for Bat 0 c 6 p = Bcth-horon (pn*n' 3 , corrupted in 
the Hebrew to ; A vlbs ’'Up). The further 
reading of A (Be^t^) he takes as presupposing jnn, 
in itself a corruption of jnbn=the priest. K.’s con- 
lectural emendation of the text is very ingenious, 
but can hardly be considered as probable. No 
doubt the text is corrupt, and it seems probable that 
the name of the ollicer in question has been lost. 

6 . (LXX omits) The father of Kephaiah, who 
ruled over half the district of Jerusalem and 
a.ssi 8 ted Nehciniah in repairing the walls (Neh 3*). 

J. F. Stenning. 

HURAL— See Hiddai. 

HURAM (D-jin).—1. A Benjamite (1 Ch 8 ®). See 
Genealogy. 2 . 3. See Hiram. 

HURI (n^n).—A Gadito, 1 Ch 5". See Gene- 

ALOGY. 

HUSBANDRY. —The ‘husband ’ is originally the 
‘master of the liouse’ (Icel. a ‘ hoii.se,’ and 
huandij ‘ inhabiting ’), but the word is used in AV 
only in the mod. sense of a married man. See 
Family, Marriage. 

So a husbandman is a householder, as Mt 20' 
Wyc. ‘ The kyngdam of hevenes is lie to an husbond 
man’ (Tind. and all others ‘householder’), but in 
AV it always means a tiller of the ground, a far- 
mer. Then ‘ husbandry ’ is first the occupation of 
a husbandman, 2 Ch 26'* ‘he had much cattle, both 
in the low country and in the plains ; husbandmen 
also, and vinedressers in the mountains, and in 
Carmel: for he loved husbandry’ (nD'i{<, lit., as 
AVm, ‘ ground ’); 1 Es 4® ‘ Those that are no 
soldiers, and have not to do with wars, but use 
husbandry ’ (yetopyova-iv t^v yijp) ; Sir 7'® ‘ Hate not 
laborious work, neither husbandry ’ (yewpylav). 
But, secondly, in 1 Co 3® ‘ husbandry ’ is used 
figuratively in the sense of ‘ that which is culti¬ 
vated ’; ‘ ye are God’s husbandry ’ (^eoO ytitipyiov. 
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lit., as RVm, * God’s field’). The first meaning is 
common. Thus Shaks. As You Like Tt^ ii. iii. (S— 

‘ IJut, poor old man, thou prup’st a rotten tree, 

That cannot so much os a blossom yield, 

In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry.' 

Golding, Justine, fol. 181, * The women have all 
the doyng in houskeping and hiiabandrie, and the 
men geve thcmselfs to warre and rohhyng.’ The 
second meaning is rare, being in 1 Co 3” an adapta¬ 
tion of the word to suit the Gr., as Shaks. uses 
‘husbandry’ of the jiroduct of husbandry in 
Henry V. V. ii. 39 — 

' Alas! she hath from Franco too long been chased, 

And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 

Corrupting in its own fertility.’ 

J. Hastings. 

HUSHAH the son of Ezer, the son 

of 11 ur (see IlUR 2), and therefore of the tribe of 
Judah. Probably II. represents the name of a 
place, otherwise unknown, in Judah (1 Ch 4'*). 
See Hustiatiutp:. 

HUSHAI ('tt'in, Xovael, Chusni), —An Archite 
(2 S 15^'** 17®*^^), i.c. a native of ‘ the border of the 
Archites’ (Jos l(r) to the W. of Bethel. See 
Arbite. Ho is further described as ‘ the friend 
of David’ (^^ nyi 15^^), while at 2 S 16‘“ the two 
titles are uniteJ. It is probable, therefore, that 
the LXX is right in reading ‘ the Archite, the 
friend of David,’ at 2 S 15*^, tliough its rendering 
6 dpxihaipos represents a stranjje combination of the 
gentilic name (in a Grrecized form) and tVatpoj, 
the whole = ‘chief coninanion.* At tlie rebellion 
of Absalom he was induced by David to act as 
if he favoured the cause of the king’s son. By 
so doing he was enabled both to defeat the plans 
of Ahithopliel and to keep David informed (by 
means of Aliimaaz and Jonathan, the sons of 
Zadok and Abiathar the priests) of the progress 
of events in Jerusalem (2 S 10^®-!7“^). He is prob¬ 
ably to bo identified with tlie father of Baana, 
one of Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers (1 K 
4^®). G. Buchanan Gray {Hebrew Proper Names, 
p. 323) suggests that may be a parallel forma¬ 
tion to (Abishai), the h bein^ dropped as in 
DTOi J- I"'- Stenning. 

HUSH AM.— A king of Edom, Gn 36®^-“ (DV>n)= 
1 Ch ^ (D^in). 

HUSHATHITE ('O^nn ; B 6 'Aararcodel, *Av(i>0€lTr}s, 
Add, Oua-add, 'laadei ; A 'Aovaaaruji'Oei, 'AcrioOdrris, 
*Ja6d 6 'A<tu)9i,), Ovaadi), probably = an inhabitant 
of Ilusha. This description is applied to Sibbecai 
( wh. see), one of David^s ‘ thirty^ neroes (2S 2P® = 
1 Ch 20\ 2 S 2327=1 Ch 27^^). In the latter 
assage of 2 S the Hebrew reads '3^:9 (Mebunnai), 
lit a comparison with the parallel lists makes it 
clear that wo must read Sibbecai as in 2P® ('39P). 
B A read tK tCov vlicv ( = ’ 399 ); but many MSS have 
Sa^ouxuf, Luc. ha^eyl. In 1 Ch ll^® 27^' the gen¬ 
tilic name appears as Hushshathito ('Pf nn). 

J. F. Si’ENNINO. 

HUSHIM (D'lj'n). — 1. The eponym of a Danite 
family, Gn 462®, called in Nu 26^® Shuham. In 
1 Ch Hushim seems to be a Bonjamite, but 
it is possible that for ‘sons of A her’ we should 
read ‘ sons of another ’ (int?, not a proper name), i.e, 
Dan (so QFB, ad loc.). See further Genealogy, 
VIII. 6 note. 2. The wife of Shaharaim the Bon¬ 
jamite, 1 Ch 8® (DT^n) 8“ (D^n). J. A. Selbie. 

HUSKS (icepctna).—These are the pods of the 
Carob Tree, Ceratonia Siliqua, L., the k1iam4h or 
hharrHh of the Arabs. It is a fine tree with a 
hemispherical comus, often 40 ft. in diameter. 
The foliage is dark, glossy evergreen. The leaves 
are pinnate, of three to four pairs of oblong. 


obtuse to retuso, or obovate leaflets, 2 to 3 in. 
long, and 1^ to 2 broad. 'The tree is dioecious. 
The fiowers are in short racemes, the staminate 
reduced to five stamens on a top-shaped calyx, fl'lie 
pods are from .5 to 10 in. long, I to 1.^ broad, and 
i to ^ of an in. thick. They consist of a leathery 
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(On the left side is a lierlffo of Indian Fii^, the plant on which 
the Cochineal grows.) 


case, enclosing a sweet pulpy substance, in which 
the seeils are embedded. This pulp is edible and 
nutritious, and often eaten l>y t he poorer people. 
The pods are ground and boiled, in order to extract 
the saccharine substance, which has the colour and 
consistence of treacle, and is used as food. The 
name Ht, JohrCs Bread, applied to those pods, is 
from a tradition that they were the locusts which 
that prophet ate in the wilderness (Mt 3‘, Mk 1®). 
But this tradition is contrary to the text of the 
Gospels. There are also no carob trees in the 
wilderness. There can be no doubt as to the possi- 
bilityof the prodigal son eating the pods (Lk 15'®). 

G. E. Post. 

HUZZAB (3vn).—A word oi uncertain meaning, 
which occurs only in Nah 27. It may be taken 
either as a verb or a noun. Gesenius adopts the 
former of these alternatives, connects the word 
with the preceding verse, and translates, ‘ the 
alace is dissolved and made to flow down’ (nvn 
eing H^h. of 39V, unused in ^p\~jiow). Others 
make it Hoph. of 2 ^; and tr. ‘ it is decreed ’ (RVm). 
Far better suited to the context is the interpreta¬ 
tion followed in the text of both AV and RV, 
which finds in H. a reference to the Assyr. queen. 
It may be questioned, indeed, whether the Mas- 
soretic vocalization of the word is correct. Both 
Luther and Wellhauscn content themselves with 
the simple rendering ‘ die Konigin ’ ; Kautzsch 
leaves the clause untranslated, holding that the 
text is corrupt, and that nji.i represents a noun 
with the article, which is intended to be a designa¬ 
tion of the queen of Assyria. Well hausen {Klein, 
Prophet, 32, 158) suggests that Assyriology may 
yet clear up the question. The LXX h Maraais 
gives us no help (cf. Nowack and A. B. Davidson, 
ad /oc., also the latter and Cheynein Kxpos. Times, 
vii. 568, viii. 48). J. A. Selbik. 

HYACINTH.— See Jacinth. 

HY^NA (yoy [prob. textual error lox^yi^dhhda', 
Oaim], ^dbhtta* is almost identical with the Arab. 
dab* [pi. dubu*], which signifies a hycena ).—This 
animal is quite common in all Syria and Palestine. 
Its den is often in a rock-hewn tomb or a cave. It 
freq. exhumes the bodies of the dead, and devours 
them. It breaks or gnaws the bones of its hideous 
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meal to extract the marrow. It will, when pressed 
by hunger, attack large animals, and even men. 
T^lie passage in which zdhMa occurs (Jcr 12'') is a 
part of a series of images illustrating the statue of 
God’s heritage. If it be rendered ‘ mine heritage 
is to me the ravenous hyaena (althouLdi n in is 
generally taken as interrogative); birds of prey 
are ag/iinst her round a))out; go ye, assemble all 
the beasts of the field, bring them to devour,’ the 
picture is that of a collection of tlie hyiena, jackals, 
loxes, vultures, ravens, and crows around a carcase. 
The meaning then would be that the chosen people 
have become ravenous beasts and birds, which are 
assembled to devour the jirey they have slain. 
But even if n be taken as the article, it is diflicult 
to regard yny as other tlian predicate. Another 
objection to translating yi3V tj'yn ravenous 
hyivvn, is that t3'y is always in OT employed for 
buds of prey (Gn Job 28^ Is 18^ 46“, Kzk 39^). 

But it may mean a ravenous beast as well as bird, 
the root signifying ‘one that rushes ’ on its prey (cf. 
Aral), snba'a, to ravin). Jf we tr. the first beast 
and the second bird^ we have a play on language 
conformable to Oriental taste. The tr“ ‘speckled 
bird’ (AV, RV and the majority of modern com¬ 
mentators) is derived from the root ynj; ‘ dye ’ (cf. Jg 
580 c dyed stuff’). Siegfried-Stade (s. t5:y) suggest 
the emendation yiy ‘ torn by the hyjena.’ 

The exi)ression ‘Valley of Zeboim’ (IS 13*®) 
means Valley of Hya-nas. G. E. POST. 

HYDASPES (TSdffTTiji). — The name of a river 
mentioned along with the Euphrates and the Tigris 
(Jth 1®), and in such a context as to imply that it 
must be songdit for on the Bahylono - Median 
frontier. Probably, however, there is a confusion 
with the Hydaspes in N.W. India, a circumstance 
which, considering the unhistorical character of 
the Bk. of Judith, is not to be wondered at. 
Hydaspes (for Vilasta) is (in assimilation to the 
Eranian name Hudh/lspa, ‘possessing w'cll- 

cquippeci horses’ (Diod. IT. vi, ] ; Heliodor. 10(5, 
17; Pseudo - Callisth. Ti. x. 2; Horace, Sat. ii. 
viii. 14). Of course no river could pos.sibly be called 
by such a name, and it is sinij)ly a luistiake of 
Strabo or his authorities when the Vitasta (the 
modern BUhat or Jalam) appears in his pages as tlie 
Hydasjjes. p. Hommel. 

HYMEN.£US ('T/x^j/aios).—A false teacher of the 
time of St. Paul. His name occurs twice in the 
Epp. to Timothy, but there only in the NT. On 
the first occasion he is mentioned along with 
Alexander (see Alexandeii, No. 4) as having 
‘made shipwTeck concerning the faith,’ and in 
consciiuence both have been ‘ delivered unto Satan, 
that they might be taught not to blaspheme ’ (1 Ti 
119. 20J second occasion he and Philetus 

(which seii) are characterized as ‘ men who concern¬ 
ing the truth have erred, saying that the resurrec- 
tioii is ])ast already, and overthrow the faith of 
some ’ (2 Ti 2*^* *®). Mosheim, indeed, and others 
have held that two different persons must be 
referred to, on account of the milder terms of con¬ 
demnation used in the second passage. But these 
arise naturally from the fact that in the first case 
it is the man’s diseased moral state which is in 
view, a state requiring for its amendment the 
severest personal treatment; while in the second 
the apostle i.s thinking rather of the doctrinal 
error into which H. had fallen. 

This error Is described generally as ‘ saying that 
the resurrection is past already,’ and in the ab-sence 
of further particulars it is impossible to determine 
the full extent of the here.sy. But it seems most 
probable that H. had yielded to what w'e know to 
nave been a very prevalent Gnostic tendency, 
springing from an undue contempt for the body, 


namely, denying the re.surrection in its literal 
sense, and attaching to the word only a spiritual 
meaning. Everything in Scripture, according to 
this view, that referred to a future state of being, 
in 80 far as it involved a bodily resurrection, was 
explained or allegorized away, and stress was laid 
only on the resurrection of the soul from sin, 
regarding which it could be said that it was ‘ past 
already.’ The deadly danger of this error is shoMui 
by the apostle’s description of it as ‘ a gangrene,’ 
which, if not at once destroyed, would spread and 
corrupt the whole community; and in support of 
this prediction, and as helpiu" further to define 
the erroneous character of IP’s teaching, com¬ 
mentators generally adduce from the Fathers such 
passages as Iremeus, Hcer. ii. xxxi. 2, where certain 
heretics are described as holding ‘ that the resur¬ 
rection from the dead is simply an acquaintance 
with that truth which they proclaim,’ and Ter- 
tullian, de Resurr. 19, where we read of some ‘ who 
distort into some imaginary sense even the most 
clearly described doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead, alleging that even death itself must bo under¬ 
stood in a .spiritual sense. . . . Wherefore that also 
must be held to be the resurrection, when a man is 
reanimated by access to the truth, and having 
dispersed the death of ignorance, and being 
en CIO wed with new life by God, has burst forth 
from the 8ei)ulchre of the old man.’ 

With regard to the sentence of condemnation 

E a.sscd upon H., considerable difference of opinion 
as prevailed. By the ‘delivering unto Satan,’ 
or more literally ‘ the Satan ’ (ry 'Larav^), ‘ the 
Evil One in his most distinct personality ’ (Ellicott, 
in loc.)^ some have understood simply excommuni¬ 
cation from the Church. Butin the parallel passage 
1 Co 5®, ‘ delivering unto Satan ’ seems to be dis- 
tin^iished from excommunication in itself, which 
is denoted by ‘ taking away ’ or ‘ putting away 
from among you’ (cf. v.® with vv,®**®). Others in 
consequence refer the words rather to the infliction 
of some bodily lo.ss or suffering, such as we find, for 
example, in the case of Job. But this does not 
meet the full and authoritative nature of the 
apostle’s language, ‘ Whom I delivered {ira^ScvKa) 
unto Satan.’ It is best, therefore (with Meyer, 
b^llicott, and others), to combine both interpreta¬ 
tions, and to understand by the cxpre.ssion the 
highest form of excommunication, by which the 
condemned person w7is not only cut off from all 
Christian privileges, but subjected besides to some 
bodily disease or death. It was a sentence appar¬ 
ently which on account of its awful nature w^as not 
pronounced by the Church, hut only by an apostle 
(cf. the somewhat analogous cases of Ananias and 
Sapphira Ac 5, and Elymas Ac 13**), though in 
certain circumstances the apostle could empower 
others to pass sentence for iiim (1 Co 5®*^). It is 
further of importance to observe that both here 
and in 1 Co 5® the remedial intention of the punish¬ 
ment is emphasized. In the latter case the flesh is 
destroyed, ‘that the spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus’; while H. and his com¬ 
panion were delivered to Satan, not for their final 
destruction, but that ‘ they miglitbe taught (7rat5cu- 
dCxriv in NT sense of teaching by disciplining or 
chastening) not to hlaspheme.’ [See further 
Church, voI. i. p. 432; Curse, p. 5.34'’ ; and in 
addition to the commentators, cf. Suiter, Thesaur, 
ii. p. 940, and Bingham, Antiq. XVI. ii. 15]. 

G. Milijoan. 

HYMN IN NT (for OT see P 9 ETRY and SoNQ).— 
The use of hymns among Christians was common 
from the first existence of the Church, both in 
public worship and in private life (1 Co 14*®- 
Eph 6*®, Col 3*^, Ja 5*®, Ac 16=*®), such hymns bcin^ 
treated not only as the natural expression of reli¬ 
gious emotion, out also as a method of instruction 
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{SiddffKovTf^ Kal vovdcTovvres iavrou^ ^aX/*ots, Col Lc.). 
The fullest description of them is the triple division 
into \^aVto/, iijuLvoif t^SaL irvevfiaTLKaL (Kph-Col). Of 
these is pronerly ‘a son^' with musical 

accompaniment,’ and doubtless includes the OT 
Psalms: (J/4vos, a song in praise of God or of 
‘famous men’ (cf. Sir 44' Traripuv (J/ivos), such as 
that in Ae 4’*^**®; <pdi} Trvevp.aTLK'fiy any song on a 
spiritual theme, such perhaps as Eph 5'“*. But 
tne distinction is not technical, and cannot be 
pressed rigidly, for ijfxvos is used of the Psalms of 
jDavid (Ps 71 , dos. Ant. VII. xii. 3), and both U/avos 
and occur frequently in the titles of those 
Psalms [see Trench, A7’ t^i/n..s.v. ; Ltft. on Col 3'®]. 

Such Christian hymns would naturally he either 
direct importations from the services of the Jewish 
Temple and Synagogue, or the fresh utterances of 
Christian inspiration influenced in form by these 
Jewish models (cf. He 2'“'; Philo, in Flacc. 14, dc 
Vit. Cont. §§ 3. 10. 11; Driver, LO'F^ pp. 359-367 ; 
Edersheim, The Temple^ its ministry and services^ 
pp. 66, 143). A reference to a purely Jewish hymn 
18 found in Mt 26®®, probably the latter half of the 
Hallel, Pss 115-118, used in the paschal services; 
but an entirely diflerent hymn, professedly Chris¬ 
tian, yet of a strong Gnostic tinge, and un¬ 
doubtedly spurious, will be found attributed to 
our Lord on this occasion in the Acta Johannis, 
c. 11 {Texts and Studies, v. 1), and fragments of 
it are discussed by Aug. Ep. iv. 237, §§ 4-8. 

The fresh utterances of Christian inspiration 
often fell into an exalted and poetic form of ex- 
rcssion which make it difficult to draw the line 
etween prose and poetry. Thus the enthusiastic 
acclamation of the crowd (Mt 2P=:Mk IP, Lk 
19®®), the thanksgiving of the Church on the 
release of the apostles (Ac 4®^*®®), the hymn of the 
love of man (1 Co 13) and of the love of God (Ro 
g3i-8«), praise of God’s blessings in Eph 1®*'^ 
with the triple refrain els ^Traivov rrjs aOroO 

(fl. 11.14J. gygu Cord’s Prayer itself, in the more 
elaborate form given by Mt 6®*'® ‘ with its invoca¬ 
tion, its first triplet of single clauses with one 
common burden expressed after the third but 
implied with all, and its second triplet of double 
clauses variously antithetical in form and sense ’ 
(see WH, ii. pp. 319, 320),—all these have a quasi- 
rhythniical structure which only just falls short of 
the level of poetic hymn. 

In other passages we have probably fragments 
from hymns already in use in the Church, e.g. 
Eph 5^^ (perhaps a baptismal hymn addressed to 
the new convert), 1 Ti 3^®, which should bo arranged 
in two strophes, each containing three lines; per¬ 
haps 1 Co 2®, and the half-stereotyped doxologios 
of 1 Ti 6'®, 2 Ti 4'®, Rev 4«*" 5^'® 7'®-'® 11'®* 
17.18 15®- ^ 19'* ®'®. Finally, the most elabor¬ 

ate structure is to be found in the Evangelical 
Canticles given by St. Luke, viz.:— 

{a) p®'®®. The Magnificatf based very largely 
upon the language of the OT, especially of the 
Song of Hannah (1 S 2'*'®), and falling naturally 
into four strophes (i.) (ii.)'‘®-®®, (iii.) ®'-®®, (iv.) 

04.65 (Plummer, ad loc.). 

(6) irt8-79 Benedictus, modelled upon the 

language of the OT prophets and upon the eighteen 
Benedictions used in the Temple service. This 
falls into two halves ’®'‘^®), the first half con¬ 
taining three strophes (®®”®®* ^-7®), and the 

second only two ^®'‘^* (Plummer, ad loc. ; 
Edersheim, Jesm the Messiah^ i. p. 158). 

(c) 2'^ The Gloria in Excelsis. In this the 
clauses are carefully balanced, whether arranged 
in a double or triple form. It was early used in 
the Church as a morning hymn {Apost. Const. 
vii. 47), and is found in a collection of hymns at 
the end of the Psalter in Codex Alex, of the LXX. 
It was also incorporated in the Latin Liturgies; 


but from very early times it existed in a double 
form; for while the morning liyinii seems always 
to have read evSoKia, the text of St. Luke and the 
translation of the Tjatin Liturgies support evdoKlas 
(Plummer, ad lac.; WH, ii. App. 52-56). 

(d) 2®®’®‘‘‘. The Nunc Diniittis: falling into three 
strophes ®®*-'*'- ®®, and early {Ajmst. Const, vii. 48) 
used as an evening hymn (Plummer, ad loc.). 

For the later development of Christian hymns 
see Pliny, Ep. 97 ; I^nat. Eph. 4, Rom. 2 ; Mar^r. 
{Ant, Act.) 7; Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 13; Ter- 
tullian, Apol. 39; Duchesne, Origines du Culte 
ChrHien^ iv. § 3 ; Kayser, Beitrdge zur dltestcn 
Kirchen-hymnen ; Christ und Paranikas, Antho- 
logia Grceca Carminum Christianorum ; Daniel, 
Thesaurus Uvmnologicus; Julian, Diet, of Hymn- 
ology; art. Hymn in Encycl. Brit. ; and art. 
Verse-Writers in Smith, Diet. Chr. Biog. 

W. Lock. 

HYPOCRITE.— The vvoKpiriljs is primarily ‘one 
who answers,’ viroKplverai; and hence (1) ‘an inter¬ 
preter,’ and (2) ‘ an actor.’ This is the commonest 
meaning in classical Greek (Aristoph. Plat. Xen. 
etc.). The use of the word for ‘a pretender,’ 
‘hypocrite,’ is not classical. On the other hand, 
the word is never found in biblical Gr. of an actor 
on the stage. It means either ‘one who acts a 
false part in life,’ i.e. one who pretends to be pious 
when he is not, or (even worse than this) ‘ one 
who is utterly bad,’ whether ho acts a part or not. 
In Job it is twice used in the general sense of 
‘ impious ’; ^acn\ei/i»}v AvOpuTrov viroKpir^v dird dvcKO- 
\las XaoO (34®®) ; and viroKpiral Kapblq. rd^ovaiv Bvfidp 
(36^®). In Pr IP and Is 33'® Aq. Sym. and Theod. 
have viroKpiToly where in the Ti aX wc have do-e/Seif. 
The same is true of Aq. and Theod. in Job 15®®, 
where in the LXX we have dcre/37)y; and Aq. has it 
Job 20®, whore vapdvopos is the tr. in LaX. In 
AV of OT ‘ hypocrite ’ occurs in Job 8'® 13‘® 15®^ 17® 
20®27®34®®36'^ PrlP, Is9'^33'‘,and ‘hypocritical’ 
in Pa 35‘®, Is 10®—in all these instances as a mis- 
rendering of nii? ‘godless’ or ‘profane,’ the render¬ 
ing of RV. So also ‘ hypocrisy ’ in AV of la 32® is 
correctly rendered by liV ‘profaneness’ (^jn). 

In NT, although the meaning of ‘pretending 
to be religious and . devout ’ prevails (Mt 6®- ®* ” 
7® 157 23'®‘®®, Mk 7®, Lk 6« 13'®), yet the more 
general meaning Bometinies occurs. In Mt 24®' 
‘shall cut him asimder and appoint his portion 
with the impious ’ makes better sense than * with 
the hypocrites ’ ; and hero Lk has ‘ with the un¬ 
faithful,’ /uerd Twv dirlcrTuv (12^®), instead of perd 
tGjv vwoKpLTCov. In Lk 12®® this general meaning is 
perhaps as suitable as the other. Comp. Mk 
12'® with Mt 22'® and Lk 20’^; where Mk has 
virdKpiaip, Mt TTOPyjplaVj and Lk TrapovpyLayf which 
does not prove that the three terms are equivalent, 
but is some evidence that virdspLais may mean 
‘wickedness’ (Hatch, Biblical Greeky p. 92). The 
term includes dissimulatio (Gal 2'®) as well as 
simulatio; and concealment of convictions was 
common among opponents of the gospel. 

Hypocrites are compared to ‘ whited sepulchres, 
outwardly beautiful, but full of uncleanness’ (Mt 
23^); to ‘ the tombs which appear not,’ and which 
defile all who come in contact with them, without 
their being aware of them (Lk 11^^); and to leaven 
(Lk 12'). And hypocrisy is condemned, not merely 
as a gross form of deceit, but as folly, for it never 
succeeds. Sooner or later the inevitable exposure 
comes, and the hypocrite is unmasked (Lk 1‘2®- *). 

A. Plummer. 

HYRCANUS, AV HIRCANUS CTpica^^is).—The 
son of Tobias, * a man in very high place,’ who had 
money deposited at Jerus., in the temple treasury, 
at the time of the visit of Heliodorus (2 Mac 3'^). 
Jos. speaks of ‘ the sons of Tobias ’ as supporters 
of Menelaus {Ant. xil. v. 1); also of H. the sou of 
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a farmer of the revenue named Joseph, who was 
the son of Tobias and nepliew of Onias li. But it 
is doubtful whetlier we should, with Rawlinson 
{Speaker's Comm.), identify this H. with the person 
mentioned in 2 Mae. 

The name seems to be a local appellative. Its 
use among the Jews is perhaps to be explained 
from the fact that Artaxerxes Ochus transported 
a number of Jews to Ilyrcariia (cf. Schiirer, IIJP 
I. i. 273 f.). H. A. White. 

HYSSOP. —The problem in regard to this plant 
has been much complicated by attempting its 
solution first in OT. The difliculties will greatly 
lessen if weapproaeli the question first from the NT 
side. The word occurs twice in NT. Once in a 
recital of the ordinances of the first covenant, the 
author of the Kp. to tlie Heb. summarizes the 
sprinklings of blood and Avater by means of a wisp 
of scarlet wool and Iiyssop (He 9^®), as these had 
been laid doAvn in various places in the Pentateuch. 
Here it is clear that he adopts the rendering of 
the LXX iVo-oiTTos. The other passage (Jn 19“^') 
says that Oliey filled a sponge witli vinegar, anti 
put it upon liyssoj), and put it to his mouth.* Here 
the evangelist alludes to a plant, known to his 
readers by the name by Avhich he called it. He is 
not quoting a passage from the OT, but recording 
a new fact. What was this plant? Here again the 
problem has been complicated by assuming that 
K'dXa/xoy, in the parallel passages (Mt 27*^®, Mk 15^®), 
is the same as (!(ro-w7roj. In these passages it is 
said that, after filling the sponge with vinegar, 

‘ they put it on a reed (xaXd/xc/;), and gave him to 
drink.’ Now, the meaning of KdXafxos is indubitably 
a reed or cane, not a rod or i:tlck, as some w'oul'd 
have it. The Avord has in it no suggestion of 
hyssop, and Avould not have been so understood by 
the readers of Mt and Mk. ft is therefore an un¬ 
warrantable assumption that reed and hyssop are 
the same (although it is fair to add that the 
present writer has against him, on this point, 
almost all modern commentators, Avho hold thatMt 
and Mk’s TrepidtU KaXapup and Jn’s uo-o-wTry irepiOhrcs 
are identical in meaning). Admitting their diver¬ 
sity, the passages are easily harmonized by noting 
that St. John mentions both the articles used to 
mitigate the thirst of our Saviour, but omits tell¬ 
ing how they * put it to his mouth.’ It is clear 
that this could not have been done by the hand 
alone. Mt and Mk omit the hyssoj), but mention 
the reed by Avhich the sponge, vinegar, and hyssop 
were ‘ put to his mouth.’ 

The Avord Oacrujiros apnears to have been used by 
the Greeks, Avith some latitude, for plants of the 
Labiate Family, much as Ave use the words vuxr- 
joram, thyme, mint, sage, and hyssop itself. 
Several different genera Avere doubtless included. 
The genus Hyssopiis is of modern creation, and 
none of the species groAv wild in Sinai, Pal., or Syria. 
There are, hoAvever, several species of marjoram 
Avhich grow Avild, and are knoAvn under the Arab, 
name so!tar, which according to high rabbinical 
authority Avas the hyssop. We are inclined to 
think that it Avas from one of these, probably 
Origanum Mai'U, L., that the hyssop of Jn was 
taken. This plant, the leaves and heads of Avhich 
have a pungent, aromatic flavour, has been used 
from remote antiquity as a condiment. Tts powder, 
sprinkled over bread, is eaten largely in Bible lands 
at the present day. Take the peppermint, it tastes 
at first hot, but this is folloAved by a cooling, re¬ 
freshing feeling, and a Hoav of saliva Avhich quenches 
thirst. The addition of this substance to the vinegar 
or sour Avine on the sponge Avould bo eminently 
suited to the purpose of moistening and cooling 
the mouth of tne parched sufferer on the Cross. 

We are now in a position to ask whether the 


plants knoAvn to the Arabs as sa'tar suit the re¬ 
quirements of OT hyssop. Hyssop is mentioned 
alone in connexion with the sprinkling of the 

assover (Kx 12^^), ‘and yo shall take a Imnch of 

yssop and dip it into the blood that is in the basin, 
and strike the lintel,’ etc.). This species of 
Origanum is eminently adapted for this purjjose. 
It has straight, slender, leafy stalks, with small 
heads. Several of these stalks groAV from one root, 
so that the hand could enclose and break oft, at one 
effort, a suitable bunch or Avisp for sprinkling. In 
certain of the sprinklings, as in leprosy (Lv 14), 
there Avas added to the bunch some cedar wood (prob. 
a tAvig of Junwenis Fhcenicea, L., or one of its 
congeners), .scarlet, and a living bird. ‘ Purge me 
Avith hyssop’ (Ps 5V) no doubt refers to such cere¬ 
monial purification, as the succeeding clause, ‘wash 
me, ancl I shall be Avhiter than snoAV,’ refers to the 
ceremonial Avashing Avhich followed the cleansing 
of the leper. It is a gratuitous assumption here to 
attribute to the hyssop medicinal virtues of a deter¬ 
gent sort. It Avas not used internally, but for 
sprinkling. A similar bunch, Avith the exception 
or the bird, was tliroAvn into the fire Avhich con¬ 
sumed the red heifer (Nu J9“). 

This species suits AV’ell ‘ the hyssop that springeth 
out of the Avail’ (1 K 4^’). It grows in clefts of 
rocks, in chinks of old walls, and on the terrace 
Avails throughout the land. Thus it Avill be seen 
that it suits perfectly all the requirements of l)T 
as Aveil as of NT. Thymhra spicata, L., has been 
suggested, but it is a plant not found in the 
desert or the interior. 

ll(wlo proposed as the equivalent of aux '6z6hh, 
the Heb. original of y(T(rw7ros, the caper, Capparis 
spinosa, L. His argument Avas based on the 
supposed etymol. resemblance between dux and 
Aral)ic ^asaf, one of the tAvo Arab, names for the 
caper. It is fatal to this theory, however, that 
it does not explain the passage in .In. It is im¬ 
probable that St. John Avould have Avritten l/crawTrof 
if he had meant Kd-mrapis, the Avell-known Gr. 
name of the caper. These words are never inter¬ 
changeable. Nor could St. John have been biassed, 
as the Avritcr of Ho 9*^, by a LXX rendering, for, 
as above pointed out, he Avas narrating, not 
quoting. In order co strengthen his etymol. 
theory, Royle assumes that {/(r(7a77ros and Kd\a/j,os 
were the same, and shoAvs how a stick, 3 or 4 ft. 
long, could be obtained from the enper, suitable 
for the purpose for Avhich the reed was used. But, 
even if it Avere possible philologically to apply the 
term KoiXafios to a 7'od from the caper, any one 
familiar Avitli the mode of its growth Avould be 
likely to reject this plant. The branches of the 
caper are slender, straggling, and usually beset 
Avith hooked prickles. They are eminently un¬ 
suitable for the purpose described. On the other 
hand, tharecd, a general term for the straight, stiff, 
holloAV stems of the larger grasses, as Arundo 
Donax, L., and Sacr.harum A^jgyptiacum, L., would 
precisely suit the narrative, ancJ Avas doubtless then 
as now used to tie things to, in order to, hand them 
up. A further objection to Rojjrle’s theory is, that 
the caper AA'ould naA^e been wholly unsuitable to 
make a bunch. Its branches are straggling, prickly, 
noli-rm-tangere, Avith large, stiff leaves and lloAvcra 
3 in. broad. It is impossible for us to think 
that such an intractable plant should have been 
sclecte<l for sprinklin". Finally, the etymology is 
Aveak, oven for the OT ^^z6bh, which is composed of 
the radicals aleph, zayin, and beth, while 'asaf is 
composed of alif, sod, and fi. For the passage in 
John it has been shoAvn above that the etymol, 
argument not only fails to confirm the claims of 
the caper, but is Avnolly fatal to them. The Arabic 
artJ/a is etymol. much nearer to 'izCbh, and zJ/a 
is doubtless the same as qcitar. G. E. Post. 
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I All!.--See under God, vol. ii. p. 199'*. 

lADINUS (A 'IdSiPos, B -€i-, AV Adinus), 1 Es 9*^. 
—One of the Levites Avho taught the people the 
law of the Lord after the return under Ezra. The 
name corresponds to Jamin in Neh 8"^ (om. LXX), 
who wil.h the other persons there mentioned is dis¬ 
tinguished from the Levites. 

IBHAR (icin; ‘ [God] chooses ’; 2 S 6'®, B ’E/3et£p, 
A ’Te/3dp ; 1 Cn 3* 14®, B Badp, A Te/3adp ; Jehahar^ 
Jebaar)y one of David’s sons, born at Jerusalem : 
his name occurs in all three lists immediately 
after that of Solomon and before that of Elishua. 
According to 1 Ch 3® he was the son of a wife and 
not of a concubine ; otherwise he is unknown alike 
to history and to tradition. It is noteworthy that 
in the I’^eshitta to 2 S 5'® his name is given as 

» . (Jiichabar), a form which occurs else¬ 
where as the equivalent of Jochebed (Ex G*', Nu 
26®'' and of Tchabod (IS 4^^ n'lnp '«) : in 1 Ch 
0 r 

the form given () agrees with that of the 
MT. J. F. Stennino. 

IBLEAH (QV^? :).—A town belonging to West 
Manasseh, Jos 17" (JE ; wanting in the LXX, see 
Budde, Hicht, u. Sam. 13f.), Jg I'". It is men¬ 
tioned also in 2 K 9''^ in connexion with the death 
of king Ahaziah, who fled by the way of Beth- 
haL'gan (En-gannim [?]; ‘the garden house’AV, 
RV), and ‘ the ascent of Gur, which is by Ibloam.’ 
The biblical data seem to be well satisfied by the 
modem ruin BeVame, some 13 miles E. of of 
Samaria, more than half-way to Jezreel. Conder 
(SIVF ii. p. 98) prefers Veola, N.W. of Beisan, 
while Wilson aim others favour Mame^ 3^ miles 
S. by W. from Zerin (Jezreel). 

In 2 K 15'® (AV, RV ‘ before the people ’) 

should certainly be emended to (‘in Ibleam ’; 
so Siegfried-Stade, Oxf. Heb. Lex. etc., following 
Luc. iv ’le^Xadg). Gath-rimmon (wh. see) of Jos 
21®® is a scribal error for Ibleam. It is the same 
place which is called in 1 Ch 6®® [Eng.’®] Bileam 
(wh. see). 

LiTKRATUTiw.—Dillm. on Jos 17^ ; Moore on Jg 127; Boedeker- 
Socin, Pa;.8 228; Schultz, ZDMG lii. 49; ii. 47f., 61 f.; 

Qu^rin, Samarie, i. 839 flf. J, A. SeLBIK. 

IBNEIAH (.T^n: * J" buildeth up ’).—A Benjamite, 
1 Ch 9®. See Genealogy. 

IBNIJAH (r;^:).—A Benjamite, 1 Ch 9®. See 
Genealogy. 

IBRI (nay).—A Merarite Levite, 1 Ch 24®’. See 
Genealogy. 

IBSAM (o^?% AV Jibsam).—A descendant of 
Issachar, 1 Ch 7®. See Genealogy. 

IBZAN (iy7i<» meaning doubtful, cf. ^*58 a town 
in Issachar, Jos 19®®, 'A^e<r<rdp)f one of the Minor 
Judges, following Jephthah, Jg 12®*'''. He came 
from Bethlehem, probably the Bethlehem in 
Zebulun (Jos 19'®), 7 miles N.W, of Nazareth. 
He had 30 sons and 30 daughters, an evidence 
of his social importance, and arranged their mar- 
ria^s. He judged Israel 7 years, and was buried 
at Bethlehem. Nothing is said of Ibzan’s ex¬ 
ploits, and his name does not occur elsewhere; 


but, on the analogy of other Minor Judges, Tola, 
Jair, and Elon, we may suppose that he repre¬ 
sents a clan, with numerous branches and alliances. 
See Moore, Judges^ p. 271 n. According to Jewish 
tradition, Ibzan was the same as Boaz (Talm. B. 
Baba Bathra^ 91a and comment.; Rashi, Com¬ 
ment. on Jg 12®'-)* G. A. Cooke. 

ICHABOD (nbp '8; B oual ; A o^al 

xa^ioO ; Ichabod), son of Phinehas and grandson 
of Eli. His mother died in giving him birth, 
overwhelmed by grief at the news of the sudden 
death of her husband and her father-in-law. The 
name is usually explained as ‘inglorious’ (from 
'8, the ordinary negative in Etliiopic and Phoe¬ 
nician [cf. Job 22®®], and ‘glory’), in accord¬ 
ance with the meaning suggested by 1 S 4®' (‘ The 
glory is departed from Israel’; B omits). Possibly, 
Ithamar ^md the Zidonian Jezebel (V^J’x 

1 K 16®' etc.) are words of the same formation, cf. 
Gray, Ileh. Prop. Names^ p. 246 n. The rendering 
of the LXX points to a dillcrent inte^retation 
(’8 being treated a8=''i8; in 1 S 14® LXX has 
’IwxttjSiJX). J. F. Stenning. 

ICONIUM {'lK6piov)y an ancient city near the 
borders of Lycaoiiia and Phrygia, still retains its 
ancient name in the form Konia^ and is at present 
the terminus of a railway that extends from the 
Bosphorus southwards. Its situation, amid lux¬ 
uriant orchards at the western edge of the vast 
plains of central Asia Minor, level and uncultivated, 
watered by a stream which issues from the hilly 
region on the west, and loses itself in the plain 
after making this part of it a garden, is strikingly 
like that of Damascus (though hardly equal to it 
in beauty); and this has made the city always a 
centre of life and the most important in the dis¬ 
trict. It is commonly described by the ancient 
writers as a city of Lycaonia, e.g. Cicero, Fam. 
XV. iv. 2; cf. III. V. 4, vi. 6, XV. iii. 1 ; Att. V. 
XX. 2; Strabo, p. 568; Pliny, Nil v. 25 (95) ; 
Stephanus Byzant. s.v.^ and many others. It is 
not consistent with its Lycaonian character that 
Ac 14* represents Paul and Barnabas as fleeing 
from Iconium into l^ycaonia; but the discrepancy 
is one of those unstudied touches which prove the 
orimnality and accuracy of the narrative. The 
auUior conceives that, in traversing the 18 miles 
separating Iconium from Lystra, the apostles 
crossed the frontier and entered Lycaonia. Now, 
Xenophon [Anab. I. ii. 19) describes Iconium as 
the easternmost city of Phrygia; and immediately 
on leaving it, he entered Lycaonia. The evidence 
of other visitors or natives proves that the Iconians 
always considered themselves to be by race Phry¬ 
gians and not Lycaonians. Stephanus quotes a 
legend about a king Annakos of Iconium, on whose 
death followed the Deluge, which destroyed the 
whole population; and his subjects are called 
Phrygians in the legend. Pliny, NH v. 41 (145), 
gives a list of famous Phrygian cities, and among 
them is Conium: the list contains several which 
had disappeared in Pliny’s time, and is doubtless 
taken from some older Greek writer. In a.d. 
163, at the trial of Justin Martyr, one of his 
associates named Hierax describea himself as a 
slave from Iconium of Phrygia. Firmilian, bishop 
of Csesareia Capp., who attended the council of 
Iconium, describes it as a city of Phrygia (Cyprian, 
EpisU 75, 7). Iconium does not on its coin ooMt 
it^lf as a member of the Koinon Lycamia^ which 
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• wiiH formed soon after A.n, 137. Tliouj^h claiming 
Phrygian stock, Iconium (like most cities of Asia 
Minor) loved to connect itself with Orcok legend, 
deriving its name from the image {dKtjv) of Methisa, 
brought there by Perseus (Eustath. atl Dionys. Per. 
866), or from the clay images of men made by 
Prometheus there after the Elood to replace the 
drowned people (Stepli. Byz.). 

Iconium, as a rule, shared the fate of Lycaonia 
(wh. see). Knled by the Selciicid kings of Syria 
in the 3rd cent., it was assigned to the Perga- 
inenian kings in n.C. 190, but was never actually 
made part of their kingdom, and probably passed 
soon after under tlie power of the Galatoe, forming 
part of the Tetrarchy Proseilenimene, which was 
transferred from Lycaonia to Galatia (Pliny, Nil 
25 (95); Ptolemy, V. iv. 10), probably about 164 
{Studia Bihlica, iv. p. 46 ff.; see GALATIA, p. 87). 
Then, along with Galatia,* it probably passed to 
the Pontic kings not later than B.c. 129; but it 
was set free during the Mithridatic wars. Its lot 
is uncertain, until in B.C. 39 Antonjr gave it to 
Polemon along with Cilicia Tracheia.t In 36 
Antony transferred it to Ainyntas, who wtia at the 
same time made king of Galatia. At his death, in 
B.C. 25, it was incorporated in the Roman einoire 
as part of the Province Galatia. Under Claiulius 
it was honoured with the name Claudiconium 
(probably in compensation for the bestowal of the 
name Claudioderbe on the frontier city Derbe). 
Under Hadrian it was constituted a Roman colony 
with the XkW^ColoniaAelialladrianalconietuium.X 
It seems to have remained during the 2nd and 3rd 
cents, part of the Province Galatia (Ptol. v. 4. 12),§ 
whereas Lycaonia was made part of the triple 
Province Cilicia-Isauria-Lycaonia, probably in 137. 
About 295 Diocletian constituted southern Galatia 
with parts of the surrounding country into a new 
Province Pisidia, of which the capital was Antioch, 
and Iconium the second metropolis (/xfrA r^v ncylarrjv 

Trporrrjf Basil, Epist. 8 (137 Mi.)), while eastern 
Lycaonia was perhaps still united with Isauria Pro- 
vincia; hence Ammianus describes Iconium as a 
city of Pisidia (xiv. 2). But about A.D. 372 it 
became the metropolis of a new Provincia Lycaonia, 
extending from the shores of Karalis and Trogitis 
(Bey-Sheher and Seidi-Sheher Lakes) to the western 
end of Ak-Ghl near Cybistra. This arrangement 
lasted till the end of the Byzantine Provincial 
system, and is found in all Notitue Episcopaluum. 

Iconium, like most of Asia Minor, was several 
times overrun by the Saracens, but its fate is 
hardly alluded to by historians. It shared in the 
recovered prosperity of the reviving Byzantine 
empire, till it was overrun by the Seljuk Turks in 
1070, and passed by treaty into their hands, prob¬ 
ably in 1072. Though John and Manuel Comnenus 
approached Iconium more than once (Nicot. Chon, 
p. 42, 72; Cinnam. p. 42), and Frederick Bar- 
arossa occupied it in 1190, it remained a Turkish 
city permanently (the Christian population being 
permitted to reside in the large village Tsille, 6 
miles N.). Konia was the capital of the Seljuk 
empire, and is still cajutal of a vilayet. 

Being an important commercial city situated on 
one of the great routes between Cilicia and the 

* Van nelder, de Oallls in Or. p. 277. 

t Ap]iian, It.C, v. 7fy ; St rah. p. OOS. Being thus summed up 
with Cilicia, it is occasionally mentioned as a Ciliclan city, 
Pliny, yil 22(03), Jerome, Lib. Noni. Loc.. ex Actig, voi. lii. p. 
1302; there is no reason to infer that a distinct Cilician Iconium 
ever existed. 

t Some writers erroneously regard the bestowal of the title 
Olaudiconium os implying that it was made a colony by Claudius. 

S Ptolemy does not hero mention Iconium (which, in v. vi. 1C, 
he puts in Cappadocia by a pure blunder); but he gives Lystra, 
Antioch, and Apollonia in Galatia, and d fortiori Iconium must 
have been in that province. Firmilian, l.o., mentions Galatia and 
(the triple Province) Cilicia as most closely connected with 
Iconium. 


west, Iconium was naturally a centre for Jewish 
settlers, Ac 14^; but the only memorials of the 
cfilony are CIG 9270, and perhaps 39956, 3998, 
40016 (Jowish-Christiau ?). Lystra is only 18 miles 
S.S.W. from Iconium, aiid hence the character of 
an inhabitant of Lystra was naturally well known 
among the Iconians (Ac 16^), for Lystra, though in 
the same district as Derbe (Ac 14® 16^), was actually 
much closer to Iconium. 

Christianity was introduced into Iconium by St. 
Paul and St. Barnabas on their first missionary 
journey (Ac 14^*^*), and the city was visited on the 
second journey (16‘^^*)* ^t. Paul’s sufferings and 

difficulties there are mentioned 1 Ti 3^k The 
interesting legend of St. Thekla is connected with 
these visits: the legend as wo have it was composed 
by a presbyter of Asia about the middle of the 2nd 
cent., but contains some details that go back to 
the Ist cent. ; and it probably rests on a historical 
basis. It rightly traces St. Paul’s journey from 
Pisidian Antiocn along the ‘Royal Road’ {i.e. 
Imjjerial Highway) that connected Antioch the 
military centre with the garrison city f^ystra, 
relating how on the way (probably not far from 
Selki-Serai) ho was induced by (Jncsiphorus to 
diverge from that road and go across the hill- 
country to Iconium. It tells that queen Try- 
phaina (of Pontus) had estates somewhere in this 
neighbourhood; and this may well be true, as 
she was granddaughter of Polemon, who formerly 
possessea Iconium : it rightly makes her a relative 
of the Roman emperor (Clamlius). On this legend 
see Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii. p. 424 ff.; Zabn, 
GGAy 1877, p. 1307 ff.; Ramsay, Church in Roin, 
Emp. pp. 31 L 380 ff. (with many other authorities 
there quoted). 

According to the North-Galatian theory, nothing 
else is recorded in NT about Iconium. On the 
South-Galatian view, soon after St. Paul’s second 
journey, it was visited by Jewish emissaries 
(coming doubtless from Jerusalem), who persuaded 
the Iconians that St. Paul was not a real apostle 
of God, but the mere messenger of the superior 
apostles, and that the keeping of the whole Jewish 
law was incumbent on all zealous Christians (urging 
that St. Paul by circumcising Timothy had prac¬ 
tically become a preacher of circumcision. Gal 6^^). 
St. Paul, learning this defection, wrote the Epistle 
to the Galatians, probably from Syrian Antioch 
(Ac 18^^; or, acconfing to Zahn and Rendall, from 
Corinth), and .soon afterwards visited Iconium 
again on his way to Ephesus. The Iconian church 
was evidently thoroughly reconciled to the Pauline 
teaching, remained in communication with St. Paul 
during his stay at Ephesus (1 Co 16^), and joined 
in the contribution which he organized among all 
his churches for the beiielit of the poor Christians 
in Jerusalem. St. Peter’s first Epistle was addressed 
to it among others. 

According to legend, Sosipater (Ro 16*^; Sopater 
of Beraa, Ac ‘20^) was first bishop of Iconium; 
Terentius or Tertius (Ro 16^*) succeeded him. 
Cornutus or Coronatus, a martyr bishop (12 Sept. 
suh Ferennio preeside), is perhaps historical. 
Celsus, bishop earlier tlian c. 260, is mentioned 
by Eusebius {HE vi. 19) as permitting a qualified 
layman Pauliiius to do church work. Nikomas, 
bishop about A.D. 264 and 269, is also mentioned 
by Euseb. (vii. 28). A council was held in Iconium 
about 232 (Cyprian, Epist. 75, 7). Numerous 
Christian inscriptions are found in the country 
round Iconium, some of which are probably of the 
3rd cent., showing that Christianity spread com¬ 
paratively early round the city as centre (see 
Galatia, p. 88). A monastery rQv PaXarwr in 
the neighbourhood of Iconium is mentioned by 
Gregorius Magii. {Dial. iv. 38, p. 441). St. 
Chariton, a native of Iconium, is said to have been 
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arrested under Aurelian and released,and afterwards 
to have founded several monasterioa in l^alestine. 

VV. M. Ramsay. 

IDALAH ('"iSny).—A town of ZeLulun, named 
between Sliimron and Rcthlehem (Jos 19^®). The 
site is uneertain. 

IDBASH ne of tlie sons (ace. to LXX) 

of Etam, 1 Ch 4*. 'flie MT is undoubtedly cor¬ 
rupt. Sec Genealogy. 

IDDO. — 1. ‘I’js (? * strength ’) Ezr 8^"^ ‘ The 

chief, at the place Casipliia,’ who provided Ezra 
with Levites and Nethinim. The text implies that 
1. was himself one of the Netliinim, but it is im¬ 
possible that the head of a Levitical seminary 
should have belonged to the lowest order of 
ministers. Read, with Ryle, ‘unto Iddo and his 
brethren {i.e. 1-icvites) and the Nethinim.* 1 Es 
84a. 46 t Loddeus the cai)tain who was in the 
lace of the treasury . . . Loddeus and to his 
rethren and to the treasurers in that place,’ con¬ 
necting the name Casiphia with keseph ‘silver* (so 
LXX iv dpyvpltf) Tov t6vov). It must have been near 
Babylon, and can have no connexion with the 
Caspian Mountains or Cas[)ire Lyla?. 2. (iT ‘be¬ 
loved*) 1 Cli son of Zechariah, captain of the 
half tribe of Manasseh in Gilead, peril. = No. 4. 
3. Ezr 10^ (h: Kethib RV, 'ij: Kcr6, KVm Jaddai, 
AV Jadau, 1 Es 9“ Edos) one of those who liad 
taken strange wives. 4. 1 K 4^^ (»l^y ‘ timely,* Ges.) 
father of Abinadab, who was Solomon’s commis¬ 
sariat officer in Mahanaim in Gilead (see No. 2). 5. 
(iiy) 1 Ch 6^^ a Gershonite Levito called Adaiah in 

6. A seer {hozeh) and prophet {nahi) cited by 
the Chronicler as an authority for the reigns of 
(a) Solomon, 2 Ch 9-^ (Kethib ’^y; Jedai, Kerd 'I’jy; 
Jedo, LXX’IwtJX) ‘the visions of 1. the seer concern¬ 
ing Jeroboam the son of Nebat*; (6) Rchoboam, 
2 Ch 12^^ (ny) ‘ the history of I. the seer after the 
manner of (or, in reckoning the) genealogies*; 
and of (c) Abijah, 2 Ch (’I’ly) ‘ the midrash 
of the prophet Iddo.* The first passage cited is 
probably tlie ground of the tradition adopted 
oy Jos. {Ant. viii. viii. 5) and Jerome (§u. ilch. 
in 2 Ch 12^* 15^) that the prophet who de¬ 
nounces Jeroboam in 1 K 13 was named Jadon or 
Jaddo. Jerome also identifies Iddo with Oded. 

7. ^^y Zee 1' (kny Zee P, Ezr 5^ 6‘^) 1 Es 6^ Addo. 
Grandfather (father acc. to Ezr) of the iwophct 
Zechariah; possibly of the same family as No. 2. 

8. Nh-ny Nell 12‘‘' (in Kethib has Nny) one of 
the priestly clans that went uj) w ith Zerubbabel. 

N. J. 1). White. 

IDOLATRY.— Tlie idolatry of Israel, in ordinary 
usage, is held to include two forms of aberration 
from true religion. Tlie more heinous type was 
the >yorship of alien or fictitious divinities, best 
described as heathenism (Gdtzeiidienst); the less 
heinous was the worshij) of the God of Israel by 
the mediation of images (Bilderdienst). Tlie par¬ 
ticular pi'tdjlem.s arising under these two heads 
being dealt with in separate articles (see Asu- 
TORETH, Baal, Calf, Epiiod, etc.), the main 
object here must be to indicate the general drift 
and features of the protracted conflict betiveen the 
religious ideals and the popular religious tendencies 
which are mirrored in the OT. 

Idolatry (t!ia>XckoiTpn'»X which occurs once in AV (1 8 
tr. of □’D'in, has no exact Ileb. equivalent. There are, how¬ 
ever, nine or ten Ilcb. words which AV, and, in the main, RV 
(following? LXX) render by ‘idol,’ and which jfive lively expres¬ 
sion to tho varied sentiments of contempt, loathinc', and appre¬ 
hension excited in the proplietical writers by idolatry. The 
terms are: nothingness (Is 608), D’p'N objects of terror 

(Jer 6088), Sn neutral expression for any divinity (Is 678), 
cypher (often, esp. in Is), mossy blocks (Lv 2038), 
a terror (1 K 1618), Vyp or a figure (2 Ch 88 ^), 


carvings, with perhaps a play on sorrow (IIos 4 n), of. 3xy t> 
a figure (Is 45 l«), image in AV is used as the equivalent of 
about an equal number of terms, of whicli the following altera¬ 
tions in RV may be noted: |^n a sun-image (Lv 2030)^ a 
pillar, 0’5)*jn untranslated. Vpp is the graven image (F.x 204), 
but is sometimes used comprehensively (Is 404''). (Ex 3417) 

and TJDJ (Is 4129) denote the molten imago. In NT ‘image’ 
translates uk6j'* and once (He 13 ' express [RV ‘very’] 

imago’). See more fully under Imaok. The eommon idol was 
an uncouth figure of clay or wood ; the more pretentious was of 
gold or silver, or at least plated. Tho process of manufacture 
is contemptuously described in Is 44i4<*‘-. 

I. Heathenism in Israel.— Not the least in¬ 
teresting chapter in the history of this subject is 
that upon w hich tho narrative of Genesis throw's 
little ir any light, viz. tlie religion of the stock 
from which the Hebrews sprang. The teaching 
of Genesis is to the efl’eet that there W'as a jirinii- 
tive knowledge of the true God, whieli Avas lianded 
dow’ii through Noah to the lino of Shem, of which 
Abraham became the custodian, and which ho 
transmitted to his posterity. It is, at tlie most, 
implied in the story of the Call of Abraham (Gn 
12^), and first stated explicitly in Jos that 

the patriarchal religion had a background of 
idolatry, b’or the reconstruction of this primitive 
Semitic heathenism there is some material avail¬ 
able. It is reasonalile to suppose, in the first 
place, that vestiges of the older beliefs and customs 
survived to the later period illuminated by the 
OT. A second source, which has been closely 
examined in the same interest, especially by 
VVellhausen {Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, Heft 3) 
and W. R. Smith {RS^)y is the type of heathen¬ 
ism which prevailed in Arabia before the rise of 
Islam, and which, it is assumed, had not widely 
diverged from that of the common ancestor of 
the Semitic peonies. The examination of this 
evidence has sliaiceri the older view that Semitic 
idolatry began in the worship of the heavenly 
bodies (so, e.g.y Mainionides, De Jdololatria^ who 
explains star-wuirship by an intelligible desire to 
honour what God had honoured, but traces the 
later phase of image-service to the designs of false 
prophets, cap. i. ^ 4). The suggestion of Ewald 
{Gtsch. Isr.^ i. p. 380), that a polytheistic system may 
lie detected in the genealogies of Gn 4 and 5, Avhere 
the gods and goddesses of an earlier age have 
been degraded to patriarchal rank, has not met 
W'ith much favour. By other writers, esp. Stade, 
it is held that an important, if not the most im¬ 
portant, element in the early religious life of the 
Semites was aiicestor-Avorsliip—sacrifices liaving 
been otl'ered at Hebron and Snecliem to Abraham 
and Joseph ere they w'cre ottered to Jalnveh ; and 
for proof stress is laid on significant features of 
burial and mourning (cf. Is 65^), the long persist¬ 
ence of the w’orsliip of a species of household gods 
known as Tcraphim, and the spccilic designation of 
spirits as Eloliim (18 28^^). The special purpose of 
\V. R. bmitli’s w'orkin this field, on the other hand, 
Avas to draAV attention to the vestiges of a primitive 
totemism or animal-worship both among Arabs 
ainl llehrcAvs ; and these ho found to linger, in the 
case of tho Hebrews, in the denomination of tribes 
and families after animals, birds, and rejitiles; in 
a vigorous animal-cult, described by Ezekiel as 
flourishing so recently as tlie eve of the Exile 
(Ezk 8'®); and in the distinction of clean and unclean 
boasts, Avhere the totem of tlie earlier survived as 
the unclean animal of the later period {Journ. vj 
Philology y ix. 75 ft’.). There are, lioAvcver, reasons 
for regarding both anecstor-Avorsliip and animal- 
Avorship as secondary in the development of the 
religions of nature; and others are of opinion that 
the evidence rather points to a polydiemonism as 
tlie original typo of Semitic lieatlienisni. Of this 
the fuiidaniontal conception is tliat iiieii are in 
contact Avith a realm of spirits which take to do 
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with their concerns, and to whicli they can draw 
near in some spot or object in which these are 
housed—as the well, the tree, the sacred stone (so 
Kayser, Theologic des Al\ p. 2111*.). From poly¬ 
theism it is distinguislied by the fact that the 
spirits have not yet attained to a clear-cut indivi¬ 
duality, or to the possession of a mythology, while 
it tends to run down into fetishism through the 
adoration of the tenement in place of the tenant. 
In one of the most speculative regions of history a 
certain conclusion is, of course, unattainable, butthe 
view in (juestion at least harmonizes with what is 
known of the primeval modes of Semitic thought, 
while such an animistic religion formed some sort 
of a preparation for the introduction of the higher 
faith, in jiarticular, it could olfer no such opposi¬ 
tion as a developed polytheism to the claim of one 
God upon the undivided allegiance of a people. 

When Israel eraeri^es into the light of history, it 
has broken, at least in principle, with heathenism. 
In the national memory the momentous step was 
connected with Abraham; and although the date 
of the patriarchal narratives makes them in large 
measure the vehicle of pi ophetic ideals, there is no 
reason to doubt that Mosaism reposed on and 
appealed to a religious past, in which the light 
of revelation had dawned. The w’ork of Moses 
was to widen and perpetuate the breach with 
heathenism, and this he accomplished throu^^h the 
coincidence of the divine deliverance of Israel wdth 
the hour of his prophetic mission. Mosaism, what¬ 
ever else it may have included, was at least a 
revolt from heatheni.sni, from wdiich it sought to 
rotcct Israel by prohibiting the worship of any 
ivinity save J" its God (Kx 20’'^), and by bringing 
under His ban immoral acts and practices to 
wdiich the genius of heathenism is at the best in- 
dill’erent. From this standpoint there are two 
notable declensions related in the history of the 
period. The story of the golden calf, though its 
main signilicanco bcilongs to the sphere oi the 
minor idolatry, is also conceived as an apostasy to 
other ^ods than J'" (Ex 32*^), The second reported 
lapse is the idolatry with Moab at Peor, where 
Israel succuiiibed to the fascinations of a Haal-cult 
that consecrated sexual licentiousness (Nu 25). 
These incidents, how'ever, even if historical,—and 
it may be noted that they belong in substance to 
our oldest capital source,—w’ere mere episodes of 
temporary reaction natural to a jieriod of intense 
religious fervour. The Israel which hurled itself 
upon Canaan was the people of d", and saw' in the 
gods of the nations real gods indeed, but His and 
their enemies. 

Upon the settlement in Canaan there followed a 
heathen revival. 'IMie history of the Book of 
Judges moves through a succession of cycles: the 
peoide forsake J" and serve the Baalim and the 
Ashtaroth ; J" in anger delivers them into the 
hands of the spoiler; then it repents Him, and He 
raises up judges w ho save them; then once more 
they turn back, and deal more corruptly than 
their fathers (Jg 2^^®"). For this relapse various 
causes are plausibly assigned—intermarriage with 
the Canaanite population, association of the Baal- 
cult wdth the agricultural year, a sense of the pos¬ 
session of proprietary rights by the old divinities in 
the land oi Canaan (Sniend, ATlidigiomgcschichte^ 
p. 50). But doubtless the strongest enticement lay 
in the character of the Canaanitish worship, which, 
in the main resting on a tlcilieation of the j)ro- 
ductive forces of nature, gathered up into religion 
all that is comprehended in laughter and licence. 
And if it hau also quite another side, which 
revealed the divinity as cruel, and lusting for 
agony and blood, there was an element in the 
Hebrew nature to wdiicli this also appealed. The 
divine remedy for the backsliding was war. When 


Israel was attacked and spoiled, or when the hand 
of the oppressor was heavy upon them, they re¬ 
membered that of old time J" had been their 
deliverer, the religious enthusiasm welled up 
afresh, and under a leader whom it possessed they 
inarched to victory. Such a leader also, without 
doubt, was Saul, although the history lays most 
stress on his later defection from, and his desertion 
by, J". But among those wJio delivered Israel in 
the name of J" the noblest and the best character 
was that of David, whose piety, even if allied with 
the superstition of divination, and marred by 
sensuanty and cruelty, in some respects was the 
model of Christian communion wdth God ; and the 
final outcome of the exiieriences of the period of 
the Judges, and esp. of the career of David which 
established the monarchy, w'as to place the sove¬ 
reignty of J'^ on as firm a basis as in the first flush 
of the wars of conquest. But again wdth an era 
of peace there came a heathen reaction, be^dnning 
in the seduction of Solomon to Canaanitish ana 
cognate cults through the influence of his wives 
(IK 1U‘®), and extending throughout a great 
j)ortion of the history both of the Northern and 
the Southern Kingdoms. 

In the Northern Kingdom the religious life took 
in the first instance an opposite direction. An¬ 
tagonism to the heathenish innovations in Jerusa¬ 
lem may have been a factor in the power behind 
Jeroboam, as the setting up of the worship of the 
golden calves in two ancient sanctuaries may have 
been conceived in the interests of the ancestral 
religion ; at all events, there is no reason to charge 
Jeroboam and his immediate successors with de¬ 
liberate apostasy from J". The recrudescence of 
heathenism in the Northern Kingdom is connected 
w'ith Ahab, who built a temple in Samaria to the 
Zidonian Baal (1 K 16®^), ana supported a heathen¬ 
ish priesthood. How far the hostile desi^^ms of 
Ahab against the religion of J" extended is less 
certain. Many modern writers arc of opinion that 
Ahab remained loyal to tlie national God — for 
wdiich the names of bis sons, Ahaziah and Jehoram, 
afford some evidence, and that the story of the 
persecutions is at least exaggerated, (see, e.g.y 
Smend, cit, p. 15411’.). But, w’hile it is 
true that the OT annals give broad elfeets and 
neglect line distinctions, tlie Elijah traditions 
make it impossible to doubt that we have to deal 
in the case of Ahab with a dangerous assault on 
the national religion ; and this impression is con¬ 
tinued by the observation that the house of Omri 
was shortly afterw^ards destroyed with all its works 
ill the name of the God of Israel (2 K 10). At all 
events, the intrusion of the alien cult received an 
eflectual check. The annalist grants that the 
successors of Jehu stopped short in the sin of 
Jeroboam the son of Neoat, however persistently 
the heathen leaven may have continued to work in 
the local sanctuaries. 

The main Bources for our knowledge of heathenism in this 
period are the writiri},^s of the 8th cent, prophets. Their testi¬ 
mony is, however, soniewhat obscure, owinu^ to the dilflculty of 
distinguishing between the degraded worship of J" and the rites 
of heathenism proper. It appears that J" could be worshipped 
in name while the conception formed of Him was no higher or 
purer than that of the heathen. ‘God has so utterly abolished 
the idols with whom Satan contested with Him the allegiance of 
His people that we have no certain knowledge what they were * 
(Pusey on Am b’^). The final commentary on the history of the 
Northern Kingdom mentions as the chief forms star-worsiiip, 
Baal-worship, accompanied by the most cruel rites, and magic 
(ii K 17). Bv the Baal-cult we have doubtless to understand the 
worship, not of a simple mighty rival of d", but of a multitude of 
local divinities characterized by alternating moods of prodigality 
and ferocity. According to Amos, ttie worship of the Baalim 
(V, 800 Driver, ad loc.) was ono of the four great sins of Israel, 
aggravated by its association with inhumanity, fornication, and 
drunkenness ( 27 -»). As the places of worship, are mentioned hUls 
and mountains and groves (paaiim). The central object was the 
altar, with which were associated the sacred pillar and post- 
doubtless conceived as ' houses of God.* The ntes included the 
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offering of Incense (1 K 118) and of sacrifices, in times of crisis 
Human sacrifices (2 K in exi> 08 tiilating with his country¬ 

men, Hosea pleads that J" was from of old the Qod of Israel who 
conferred on them great benefits and from whoso hand 

they receive their present blessings (28); while the Baalim are 
mere creations of their own, who, as proved by experience, 
are powerless to protect them (18i). 

In the Southern Kingdom we discover a more 
vigorous and developed type of heathenism, but 
also a more passionate and energetic resistance. 
A signilicant note in the record of llehoboam’s 
reign shows that the idolatry of Solomon left as a 
legacy the vilest form of consecrated prostitution 
(1 K 14^); and of this, as well as of the seducing 
idols, Judah was purged by Asa (1 K 16®*’'*)- 
similar tribute of praise is accorded to Jehoshaphat, 
and especially to Hezokiah (2K 18^); and that the 
latter nad to deal with a true heathenism, as well 
as with a debased worship of J", may be collected 
from the contemporary witness of Isaiah. 

‘ The land,’ Isaiah declares, ‘ is become full of not-gods' (2®). 
As the chief abominations he mentions the Asherahs and the 
•un-images (178), of.whicli, however, the former is not necessarily 
a clue to heathenism, lie also mentions the popularity of 
magicians, sootltsayers, etc. (28 3^ 8i<>). Specially nolicoable is the 
rise to a pure monotheism in the contemptuous dismissal of the 
rival gods as mere human handiwork (28), things of nauglit(3l7), 
and his extension of J"'s sovereignty to the ends of the earth. 

From the reforms of Ilezekiah there is a sudden 
descent to the corruptions of the reign of Manasseh, 
who introduced the worship both of the heavenly 
bodies and of the Canaanitish divinities, and along 
with the latter their cruel and licentious rites 
(2 K 21). To understand such a lapse from the 
general tradition of tlie Davidic house we have to 
hear in mind two facts; the apparent political 
expediency of showing reverence lor tlie celestial 
gOQs of the great empire in the North, and the 
doubts whicli the course of events may have 
aroused as to whether there was indeed in J" 
power and will for effectual deliverance (cf. Smend, 
AT TheologiCy p. 270ff.). But in Josiah, another, 
and the greatest of the reformers, was to follow. 
In ceiitr^izing the worship at Jerusalem he dealt 
at heathenism the most effective blow possible, 
while he suppressed with a stern hand the innova¬ 
tions of his father, and the abominations that had 
crept in in tlieir wake (2 K 23®). 

The programme of the reformation under Josiah contained in 
Deut. IS terrible in its thoroughness. Not only does it embody 
the threat of destruction as the penalty of national apostasy 
(618 gjy etc.), but it prohibits the Individual from practising 
idolatry, under pain of death (172“'). Further, those who per¬ 
suade others to Idolatry are to bo punished with death (138). 
Nay, the subject was not even to be looked into ( 1280 ). The 
destruction of the furniture of heathenism is a most sacred 
duty (78- 28 122 ). How deeply and harmfully heathenism had 
eaten into the life of the people may be Inferred from the 
fierceness of these enactments, which occur in a code otherwise 
marked by exceptional mildness and humaneness. 

How far short the reformation fell of fulfilling 
the prophetic exiiectations is indicated by the 
prophets of the Clialdu3an period. It would seem 
that the closing decades of the monarchy were 
marked by yet wilder excesses, as if the nation 
were making a last desperate cast in a losing 

ame with fate. ‘Thy gods, O Judah,’ cries 

eremiah, ‘are according to the number of thy 
cities * (2’“). Specially instructive is the vision of 
Ezekiel (ch. 8), in which he enumerates tlie three 
main forms of heathenism by which Judah was 
polluted —an animal- worship embracing loath¬ 
some beasts and reptiles, the cult of Tammuz, 
which drew the women after it, and the adoration 
of the sun-god. And the last of the kings succumbed 
to the contagion of the times, and scouted the 
counsel that was delivered to them by the prophets 
in the name of J". 

The purilication came in the discipline of the 
Exile. Surrounded by the emblems of foreign 
idolatry, the exiles became deeply conscious of the 
grandeur and truth of the spiritual religion taught 


by their prophets; and although we know that a 
large number remained in Babylon, of whom many 
would become merged in the adiacent heathen 
mass, the remnant which returnea brought with 
them the contempt of the great exilic prophet for 
the manufactured gods of gold and silver and 
wood, and the stubborn loyalty to J" which was to 
become in Roman times the wonder and the 
hatred of the world. That even after the Exile 
heathen practices lingered in the community is 
argued by Smend {loc> cit. p. 39) from Ps 16’®^*, Zee 
10^13^ Job 31’^, cf. Is 27®,; but in any case it was 
a rapidly vanishing quantity. And the lessons of 
ast experience had been carefully gleaned. The 
issolution of mixed marriages by Ezra excluded 
the most dangerous of the iniluences which made 
for heathenism, while the Law sought to ^arantee 
the purity of religion by an uncompromising policy 
of national isolation. 

II. Idolatbous Worship of J''.—In the age 
of the Judges, as we have seen, and in the middle 
period of tlie Northern Kingdom, the imminent 
danger had been the submersion of Jahwism under 
the refluent wave of heathenism. In the 8th and 
7th cents, the object on which projdietism con¬ 
centrates its fervent energy is the purification or 
spiritualization of the worship which was rendered 
to the national God. Of that worship an ancient 
and increasingly marked feature was the use of 
images, and with Hosea there begins an attack 
upon image-service as inconsistent with the spirit 
of Jahwism, and virtually substituting fetishes for 
the living God (8®*® 10®). 

That tne practice was ancient, and sanctioned 
by high authority, does not admit of dispute. 
After nis victory over Midian, one of the chosen 
instruments of J", Gideon, made an ephod out of 
the spoils—by which the context suggests that we 
are to understand a gold-plated image (Jg 8*^*). 
Still more instructive is the story of Micah the 
Ephraimite, who out of 200 shekels of silver framed 
a graven image and a molten image, and hired 
Jonathan, a descendant of Moses, to be his priest 
(Jg 17®). Even David has closely associated 
with him emblems of idolatry; for besides that he 
tolerates the probably ancestral cult of the human 
figures called Teraphim (1 S 19^®), the interroga¬ 
tion of the Ephod, here again most likely an image 
of J", is a habit of his religious life (1 S 21® 23®*® 
30’’’). It could not therefore, as above hinted, im¬ 
press the national mind as an impious innovation 
when Jeroboam associated the worship of J" with 
the symbols of the golden hulls, and the absence of 
any polemic against the image-worship in the 
crusade of Elijah is generally regarded as proving 
that it was acq^uiesc^ in even by the enlightened 
conscience of the time. (On the other side Kfinig, 
Hauptprobleme dor altisraelitischen Ecligionsges- 
chientOj p. 66). That the idolatrous worship of 
J" had even reached back to the Mosaic age, 
and was sanctioned by Moses, it is not necessary 
to admit. Apart from the case for the originality 
of the second commandment, there are independent 
grounds for believing, on the analogy of other 
faiths, that primitive Mosaism embodied the con¬ 
ception of an imageless worship (Reichel, Kor- 
kellenischo Gdttercmto). Sulhciently significant is 
the obvious fact that from the Judges to the 8th 
cent, the idols became more and more numerous 
and costly, and that only in the Assyrian period 
were they realized to be alien to the genius of the 
national religion. 

In the prophetic campaign against the historic¬ 
ally legitimated idolatry we may distinguish three 
important phases. Were it made out that Ex 34 
contains an older Decalogue, we might have to 
recognize an earlier attempt at reformation, as it 
is possible to hold that that code, in prohibiting 
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‘molten gods’ (Ex 34^’), tacitly sanctioned the 
simpler type of the graven images (Smend, AT 
TheoL p. 195). The great ellort was put forth in 
the Northern Kinguoin, but the prophets were 
unable even to weaken the idolatry which was 
embedded in the political framework, and the 
kings persisted to the last in the sin of Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat. In Judah the first notable con¬ 
tribution to a more spiritual ritual was made by 
llezekiah, in whose reformin<' spirit may be de¬ 
tected a reflection of the zeal of Isaiah. In the 
report of some of his acts, especially of liis suppres¬ 
sion of the high places and their insignia, critics 
have suspected tlie ante-dating of later reforms ; 
but there is at least unmistakalde evidence of his 
active aggression against the idolatrous elements 
of the traditional religion (‘2 K 18^). Specially 
noteworthy is his removal of the brazen serpent, by 
which he withdrew the most sacred of sanctions, 
the Mosaic, from the approach to J" through 
ligured symbol. The lieformation under Josiah is 
here memorable, not merely as consolidating the 
worship in an imageless sanctuary, but as energetic¬ 
ally acting on the Deuteronomic prohibition of the 
posts and pillars (Dt whicli, before there 

liad been images to give expression to the char¬ 
acter of a divinity, had been venerated as places of 
a god’s abode. ‘He brought out theAsherah from 
the house of the Lord, and burned it at the brook 
Kidron* (2 K 23'’). On the whole it may be said 
tliat in Judah more energy was shown in, and more 
success followed on, the puriiication of the Jahweh- 
worship than was the case in Israel, but that in 
Judah also the purer Jahwism had its reaction 
in a grosser heathenism. 

On two general features of the OT idolatry as 
exhibited by the sacred writers a remark may bo 
made. The first feature is the astonishing strength 
of its fascinations. The perverse obstinacy of the 
chosen people in opposition to the logic of con¬ 
science, liistory, and ueaven, can only be explained 
on the assumption that idolatry oflered some deeply- 
satisfying provision for human nature. Wherein 
did this attraction lie ? As regards the form which 
has been described as heathenism, the answer is 
obvious: it was popular because it was not ethical. 
There are many things which are felt to be attrac¬ 
tive if only they were lawful, and the genius of 
heathenism, especially of the Cauaauitish type, 
was to make it possible to overleap the boundaries 
of right and wrong with an appeased conscience. 
Were we confronted by a new' religion which in a 
solemn spirit, and with a reasoned claim, threw 
its mantle over all which we assign to the 'world, 
the flesh, and the devil, w'e should realize some¬ 
thing of the strenj^th of the opposition with which 
the prophets of J" had to contend. As regards 
idolatrous worship of Cod, again, the need which 
it met is a universal one. The invisible God of 
the in finite attributes is a being whom thought 
with difliculty grasps, to wdiom the heart hardly 
warms—and the necessity of a more vivid and 
concrete manifestation of His essence is common 
ground of all the great religions .save one. As a 
fact, 'we can approach God only through the aid of 
symbols—mental pictures and words are no less 
symbols than paintings and statues; and it is 
not clear that tliere is any diflercnco in j)rincip1o 
between the verbal representation of God as our 
Father and the more grajdiic representation of 
the same conception which can be given in His 
special material ny the artist. The prophet did not 
scruple to use imagery which represented God as 
flying and even as roaring and ravening like a 
beast of the forest, and the imago of the idolater 
was more eflbctivo than the imagery. Hut the 
justification of the prophetic attitude is that tlio 
image w as too eiiective. Where a certain spiritual 


level has been reached, the visible symbol may be 
a real aid to devotion; but on lower levels the 
worshipper stops at the outw'ard form, and sinks 
back into a true heathenism. And so it worked 
out, against the wise opposition of the prophets, in 
Israel: the symbol became to the unspiritual people 
a fetish, and the fetish poisoned the national life. 

From what has been said, we are in a better 
position to appreciate the scheme of retributive jus¬ 
tice which the prophetical writers find exemplified 
in the history of Israel and Judah, and of their 
kings. Because of idolatry Israel was removed 
from its place, and Judah after it went into 
captivity. The religious reformation is followed 
by a prosperous reign, the backsliding is avenged 
Iw the Philistine, the Assyrian, or the Chaldfean. 
Tliat, says criticism, is not history. As a fact it 
is, in the main outline, history, and it is besides 
the vehicle of the grandest and most certain ol 
historical generalizations—viz. that the Ruler of 
the Avorld is on the side of purity and righteous¬ 
ness. The idolatry of Israel was, as we have seen, 
a description from the religious side of the evil 
doings which God hates, and it is therefore rightly 
written down as the cause of His vindictive and 
chastening judgments upon Israel. 

Idolatry in HT .—The references to idolatry in 
NT are naturally of much more contracted scope. 
With the Jews the opposition to idolatry had 
become since the days of Antiochus Epiphanes a 
fanaticism, and the subject scarcely finds a place 
in the sayings of our Lord. From the circum¬ 
stances or his mission it occupied a considerable 
space in the thoughts of St. Paul. Of peculiar 
importance is what we may call his philosophy of 
heathenism expounded in llo 1, where he traces it 
to its origin in a sin against the liglit of nature, 
shows that this was punished by the withdrawal 
of the former light, and sets forth the hideous 
moral corruption of the Roman world as the result 
of the religious apostasy. A somewhat milder 
judgment of the heailien world is passed in the 
mieech at Athena (Ac 18), where ignorance of 
God is not insisted on as matter of guilt, and an 
appeal is made to men on the ground of the 
dignity of their origin to rise to the recognition 
of the true God, and hearken to His latest ac¬ 
credited word. A special problem arose for Chris¬ 
tian casuistry in connexion with meats offered 
to idols, which tlie apostle resolves by referring 
it to the arbitrament of a conscience enlightened 
by the twin principles of Christian liberty and 
(Christian sympathy (1 Co 8). To the view popu¬ 
larized by Milton that the idols of the heathen 
were in reality devils, some colour is lent by 
1 Co 10^^®'; but, against this is to be put the 
emphatic ]»rotest, ‘we know that no idol is any¬ 
thing in the world’ (1 Co 8^). Idolatry appears in 
the catalogue of the works of the flesh (Gal fi’*®), 
and of those which exclude from eternal salvation 
(1 Co 6®); but, as is characteristic of NT thought, 
the apostle widens the old religious conception, 
and makes it include all practices which are tanta¬ 
mount to a dethronement of God in favour of a 
creature. So gluttony and covetousness, where 
‘ non objecto sod solo acto peccatur,* are species of 
idolatry (Eph 5®, Ph 3^®). The recollection of the 
blessed deliverance from the darkness of heathen¬ 
ism is appealed to as furnishing a motive to 
sanctification (1 Th P). Finally, St. John predicts 
an idolatrous apostasy in the last days (Rev 9*>). 

Literatuur.— The OT idolatry is naturally one of the capital 
topics in the histon'e^s of Israel and in the monogfraphs on the 
Biblical Thcolojfy of the OT. For the presentation of the 
subject from ihti purely evolutionist point of view, boo Well- 
hausen, isr. u. jud. Genchichte ; Stade, Geschiclite des Volkei 
Israel: for a more conservative treatment, Kittel, Uist. qf 
Uebrewt, In addition to the works on Biblical Theology alK>ve 
mentioned, among which AT JReligiofugetchiMte is full 
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and iuggestive, may be mentioned Duhra, Theologia der 
Propheten. See also art. *Uaal,’ by Kd. Meyer, in Roscher’s 
Ltxtc<m. For the Imago Controversy in the Greek Church. 
Bee In Mansi’s Councili the decrees of the Seventh Oecumenical 
Council; and for a review of the arguments, Harnack’s Pogmen- 
getehichte,^. p. 460 ff. W. P. PATERSON. 


IDUEL (’I^oiJT^Xor), 1 Es 8".— In Ezr 8^* ARIEL. 
The form is due to confusion of t and n. 

IDUMiBA, IDUMJEANS.— See Edom. 

lEDDIAS (A TeSSfa?, B Te^fas, AV Eddias), 1 Es 
9^®.—One of those who agreed to put away their 
‘strange* wives. Called IzziAii (.tj! ; B ’A^ctd, 
A *A^ic£, ’A3ctd) Ezr 10“. 

lEZER, lEZERITES Nu 26®^ P), contracted 
from Abiezer, wh. see. 


but nob innocent; yet, because of their ignorance, 
not without hope. Such guilt as theirs leaves the 
possibility of reelin<^ in the moral nature; they 
may yet be pricked in their hearts, and repent 
and be saved. It is thus St. Paul interprets his 
own experience i ‘ I was a blasphemer, etc.; but 
I obtained mercy, because I did it dyvouv iv 
diriffTlg,* (1 Ti P“). 

The gradual enlightenment of the Christian 
conscience, its entrance under the teaching of 
experience into fuller possession of the mind of 
Christ, has to be considered, in applying the plea 
of ignorance in extenuation of guilt. Thus to 
keep slaves might once have been done ignorantly 
— Kar* Aypoiav, like the crucifixion—by a Christian; 
now it would be a sin against the light. Each 
generation is amazed at what its fathers per¬ 
petrated or tolerated or did not see; to say they 
Knew no better is to utter at once their excuse 


IGAL ‘[God] redeems’).-!. (B ’IXadX, A F 
*I7(1X ; Igai) One of the twelve spies sent by Moses 
from the wilderness of Paran : lie is described as 
the son of Joseph of the tribe of Issachar (Nu 13^). 

2. (PadX; Luc. Twr)X) One of David’s heroes, the 
son of Nathan of Zobah (2 S 23^®). In the parallel 
list (1 Ch 11®®) the name is given as ‘Joel (Wr 
Twt)X), the brother (A ; ‘ the son* B) of Nathan.* 

3. (’lonJX; Jegaal ; AV Igeal) Son of Shemaiah 
of the royal house of David (1 Ch 

J. F. Stenning. 

IGDALIAH ‘ J" is great’).—A ‘man of 

God,* father of Ilanati, whose name is mentioned 
in connexion with Jeremiah’s interview with the 
Rechabites (Jer 35^). 

IGNORANCE is spoken of in Scripture mainly 
in connexion 'with sin ; it modifies to some extent | 
the sinner’s responsibility. Thus even of a sin in j 
which the chief actors knew well that they were 
doing wrong—the crucifixion—St. Peter says, ‘ Yo 
did it in ignorance ’ (/card d7votai', Ac 3'^); St. Paul, 

‘ if they had known, they would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory* (1 Co 2®); and the Lord Him¬ 
self, ‘ Father, forgive them: for they know not 
what they do* (Lk 23®^). They all knew some¬ 
thing, but not everything; not, for instance, what 
the apostles only grasped through the resurrection 
and the teaching of the Risen One, that He was 
the Son of God, and His death a propitiation for 
the whole world j hence, according to NT, though 
their guilt was deep, in some cases awful, it was 
not unpardonable. The choice of evil, by one 
who knows clearly and fully what it is, removes 
the possibility of pardon: such a choice would 
bo the alu)yioy dfidprrjfia of which Jesus speaks in 
Mk 3®*—sin, final and irretrievable. 

On a broad view, the pre-Christian ages of 
human history, or the pre-Christian part of any 
one’s life, may be characterized as ‘ times of ignor¬ 
ance’ (Ac 17®®, IP 1^^). The meaning is not that 
the heathen know nothing; there is a light which 
lightens every man, a law written on Uie heart, 
however blurred or even misleading the writing 
may have become. But they do not know every¬ 
thing, and therefore, according to NT teaching, 
their sin is pardonable, and repentance and for¬ 
giveness are to bo preached to them. Ignorance, 
such as it is, does not entirely exculpate; but it 
precludes final condemnation out of hand. When 
those who have lived in heathen ignorance are 
converted, their past life will not appear guilt¬ 
less ; on the contrary, they will be asnamed and 
confounded when they looic back on it; when it 
stands out before them in the light of God’s 
eternal law, and of the life of Jesus, they will 
be unable to understand how they lived as they 
did; they will condemn themselves, and humbly 
acknowledge their guilt. They wore ignorant, 
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and their condemnation, for such is the connexion 
between moral integrity and moral enlightenment 
that we feel sure tliey miglit have, and ought to 
have, known better. St. Paul not only mentions 
‘ the times of ignorance,’ which (Jod ‘ winked at ’ 
(Ac 17®®), but indicates the genesis of that ignor¬ 
ance in a way which makes it itself an ominous 
feature of non-Christian life (Ro Eph 417-19). 
In the last resort it is due to an immoral sup¬ 
pression, and even extinction, of divine light. It 
Keeps pace with, as it is due to, a Tr^pwo-is of the 
heart; though the two things, once initiated, are 
mutually cause and efiect. Men act in the hard¬ 
ness of their hearts, and the light is dimmed; 
they act in the darkening light, and the capacity 
for feeling is deadened. If this process had its 
perfect work in any one, so that he had lost 
utterly the power of distinguishing good and 
evil, the result would not be the dyvoia which 
mitigates guilt; it would bo that ignorance of 
the ‘moral universal’ which is itself a final con¬ 
demnation. 

The verb dypoeip is used in He 5*, and the subst. 
dypoifjfiaTa in He 9’, to describe sin in the character 
of ‘sin of ignorance.’ For the OT conception 
see Nu 15, Lv 4. The main idea is that or un¬ 
witting error or inadvertence. For such sins a 
sacrifice was provided, more serious in proportion 
to the culpability of the offender. Thus more was 
expected—or ignorance was less of a plea—in the 
case of a priest or a ruler than in that of a private 
erson. Sins of ignorance were sins, and therefore 
ad to be expiated; but they were not high¬ 
handed sins, and therefore they could be expiated. 
They were not renunciations of the covenant, 
which could not be purged with sacrifice or offer¬ 
ing for ever, but had to be punished by exter¬ 
mination. What are commonly called ‘infirmi¬ 
ties’ in Christians may be said to answer now to 
‘sins of ignorance.’ There is a disproportion, so 
to speak, between our nature and our calling. 
We are flesh and blood, with inherited vices per¬ 
haps, and it is our calling to bo holy as God is 
holy. In spite of faith and vigilance tne Christian 
may be overtaken in a fault. The sudden fall, 
from which the heart instantly revolts, which it 
condemns, which it deeply mourns, is the sin of 
ignorance under the new covenant. If we had 
only known, if we had seen at the moment how 
it grieved God, scandalized others, hurt ourselves, 
we should never have done it. This leaves pardon 
possible, and we have a High Priest, who was 
Himself compassed with infirmity (though with 
none that issued in sin), that He might be able 
to bear gently ^vith those who sin In ignor¬ 
ance and go astray (rgts d7i'oo0<r4 Kal xXouKapdpois, 
He 5 ®). J. Denney. 

IGNORANCES.—This plural form is given as the 
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tr“ of AyvotaL in 1 Es 8"^®, Sir 23^, and of dyvo^ifiara 
in To 3*, Sir 23^ 51^®. It ia a literal rendering of the 
Greek, and can scarcely be illustrated from Eng. 
secular literature, though other abstract words 
like ‘ impenitences’ are found, and this plu. is quoted 
with other meanings. KV retains the form, except 
in 1 Es 8"^® ‘errors.’ For sins of ignorance see tne 
previous article and article Sin. J. Hastings. 

IJON (fvv).—A toAvn in the north part of the 
mountains of Naphtali, noticed with Dan and 
Abel-betli-rnaacah in 1 K 15-® (=2 Ch 16^) as taken 
by the captains of the armies of Benhadad. It 
was captured also and depopulated by Tiglath- 
pileser (2 K 15"®). Tiie name is thought to survive 
in the Meri 'Ayun or ‘meadow of springs,* a 
plateau N.W. of Dan. The most important site in 
this plateau is TeM Dibhhiy immediately south of 
the Leontes ravine, which liobinson and others 
liave suggested may be the site of Ijon. 

Literature.— Robinson, BRP iii. 875; Baedeker-Socln, Pal.“^ 
349 ; Porter, Jfamlbook (Index); Guerin, Galilee, ii. 2S0; Buhl, 
GA/*(Index, «. ‘Ijon’). C. R. CONDER. 

IKKESH (ttJpv).—The father of Ira, one of David’s 
heroes, 2 S 23‘«, 1 Ch ID^ 27®. 

ILAI ; B ’HXe/, A ’IIX^; Ilai), an Ahohito, 
one of Tlavid’s lieroes (1 Ch IT-®). In tlie parallel 
list (2 S 23*®) the name appears as Zalmon ; 
B ’EXXtii/, A SeXXioAt, Luc. ’AXi/idt'). It seems 
[irobablo that tlie Chronicler has preserved the 
more correct text. Klostermann conjectures 
i;*?y or as the original form ; Well hausen p*7y : 
Thenius, nowever, adheres to the text of Samuel. 

J. F. Stenning. 

ILIADUN (B E^XiaSoiV, ATX-, AV Eliadun), 1 Es 
5M (M LXX). — Perhaps to be identilied with 
IlENADAD, Ezr 3®. 

ILL.— Like ‘ evil ’ (of which it is a contraction), 
‘iir is used in AV as adv., adj., and subst. The 
only occurrence of tlie subst. is Ro 13^® ‘Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour’ (KaKdv). Cf. 
Rhem. N T Note to Mt 3^® ‘ It is not only dam¬ 
nable to doe il, but also not to doe good.’ I’he adj. 
was formerly, with the moaning of ‘ bad,’ applied 
to persons as well as things. Thus in the Rhorn. 
NT, the Note on ‘Thainar’ (Mt P) is, ‘Christ 
abhorred not to take flesh of some that were il, as 
he chose Judas among his Apostles: let us not 
disdaine to receive our spiritual birth and sus¬ 
tenance of sucli as be not alwayes good’; and in 
the Note on the I’enitent Thief (IA 23^) occurs, 
‘ Learne only not to desnaire, though thou hast 
been il [=wicked] to the last moment of thy life.’ 
Again, T. Adams on 1 P 1* says, ‘ If thy words and 
works be ill meal, thank the miller, thy heart, for 
such corrupt thoughts ’; and on P ‘ Ine husband 
told his wife that he had one ill quality, he was 
given to bo angry without cause; she wittily re¬ 
plied that she would keep him from that fault, for 
she would give him cause enough.’ The adj. 
occurs in Dt 15®' ‘any ill blemislP ; J1 2** ‘ his ill 
savour’; Jth 8* ‘ill word’; Wis 5®*, Sir 29^ ‘ill 
dealing’; 9^“ ‘ill tongue,’ 41" ‘ill name.’ The 
adv. is found in Gn 43® ‘ Wherefore dealt ye so ill 
with mo?’ Job 20*®, Ps 106®® ‘go ill’; Is 3" ‘be 
ill ’; Jer 40^ ‘ seem ill ’; Mic 3* ‘ they have behaved 
themselves ill in their doings’; and Wis 18'® ‘an 
ill according cry ’ (dauyu^wvoy fioi)); as well as in the 
phrase ‘ ill-favoured,’ Gn 4P* '®* for which 

see Favour, and cf. North, Plutarcht 889, ‘ He 
had no further leysure, but to cast an ill-favoured 
cloke about him, the first that came to hand, and 
disguising himselfe to flie for life ’; Fuller, Profane 
State, V. 3, p. 305, ‘ The suspicion is increased if the 
party accused be notoriously ill-favoured; whereas 


deformity alone is no more argument to make her 
a Witch, then handsomenesse had been evidence 
to prove her an Harlot.’ J. HASTINGS. 

ILLUMINATE, ILLUMINATION.—MUtpn uses 
the verb to illuminate (‘ give light to,* ‘ enlighten ’) 
literally in PL vii. 350— 

* And made the stars, 

And set them in the firmament of heaven, 

To illuminate the earth.’ 

He has it figuratively in Sam. Agon. 1689, ‘ Though 
blind of siglit . . . with inward eyes illuminated ’; 
so T. Fuller, Holy State, iii. 12, p. 184, ‘ Of Naturall 
Fools’—‘ God may sometimes illuminate them, and 
(especially towards their death) admit them to the 
possession of some part of reason.’ It ia figuratively 
that the vb. occurs in AV, Bar 4® ‘ Walk in the 
presence of the light thereof, that thou raayest 
he illuminated ’; and He 10®® ‘ after ye were illu¬ 
minated, ye endured a great fight of afflictions’ 
{4>uiTi<j6ivT€i, RV ‘ enlightened ’). 

AV has followed the Rhem. NT here, which (after Vulg.) has 
‘ illuminate ’ in the foil, passages in which the Or. is ^ri^uv, 
Eph 118 8», 2Ti 110, He 04 lO^a, Rev IS^ 2l2i» 22®, having ‘ lighten ’ 
in the remaining places, viz. Lk II^h, Jn !>♦, 1 Co 48. No other 
version uses the word ; but in He 04 Wyc. (1380) has * illumyned,’ 
13^ ‘ lightned. ’ It may be noted that Shake, uses the three 
forms of the vb. ‘illume,’ ‘illumine,’and ‘illuminate’; Milton 
only * illume ’ and ‘ iiluniinate.' 

Illumination occurs in AV but once, Sir 26" 
‘The love of the Lord passeth all things for 
illumination’ (ets (pioTLa/xoy ; RV after edd. omits). 
Cf. the Rliem tr“ of 2 Ti 1'® ‘ But it is manifested 
now by the illumination {iirtipdvcta, Vulg. illumi- 
natio) of our Saviour J esus Christ, who nath de- 
stroied deatli, and illuminated Vulg. 

illuminare) life and incorriiption by the GospeP; 
and the heading to »Jn 9 ‘ Our Lord . . . fore- 
telleth by this occasion the excccation of the Jewes 
(because of their wilful okstinacie) and illumina¬ 
tion of the Gentils who confesse their owne blind- 
nes.* J. Hastings. 

ILLYRICUM (’IXXupof6v) was a term used in 
various senses; but in the mouth of St. Paul 
(Ro 15'®) it must undoubtedly bo interpreted in 
its Roman sense, as denoting the Roman province 
which extended along the Adriatic from Italy and 
Pannonia on the nortli to the Macedonian province 
on the south. That this Roman sense was in the 
apostle’s mind is shown, not merely by his con¬ 
sistent practice of using geographical terms in 
the Roman sense (Zahn, Einleitung, p. 130) and 
by the fact that it was natural and almost neces¬ 
sary in writing to a Roman church to follow the 
Roman usage, but also by the very form of the 
word. The Greek term was ’IXXupfr or ’IXXu^fa; 
and the strict and remilar Greek noun, used to 
translate the I^atin luyricnm, was ’IXXupfs (so in 
Strabo, pp. 323, 327 ; while Ptolemy formally gives 
’IXXupfs in the Greek version of 2 Ch 16 corre¬ 
sponding to lllyricum in the Latin version). But 
St. Paul simply transliterates the Roman form 
into Greek as A\\vplk6v ; Ro 16'* is probably the 
only passage in Greek where a noun ’IXXupixii^ is 
used (showing how Roman St. Paul was in his 
expression of political or geographical ideas); else¬ 
where ’lXXupix6$ is always an adjective. 

The conquest of lllyricum had been a very 
slow process; a province Illyria had been formed 
as early as B.c. 167, and during the following two 
centuries all new conquests east and north-east 
of the Adriatic were incorporated in lllyricum, 
until in A.D. 10 Augustus separated Pannonia 
from it, and gave a final organization to lllyricum. 
The province was important and warlike; a large 
force of troops was required to maintain order, 
two legions, vii and xi, being stationed there 
by Augustus; and the governor was a consular 
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legatus Augusti pro prostore. The northern half 
01 the province was called Liburnia, and the 
southern, Dalmatia (wh. see). The name Dal¬ 
matia, however, gradually came into use to denote 
the province as a whole; and from the Flavian 
period onwards it became the regular and usual 
term. Pliny, writing before 77, uses both terms. 
Suetonius uses lUyricum for the time of the earlier 
emperors (distinguishing Dalmatia as a part of 
the country under Augustus), while he uses both 
names for the time of Otho and of Claudius. It 
is therefore interesting to find that St. Paul in 
a later epistle (2 Ti 4^®) uses the later term Dal¬ 
matia, and not the older term Illyricum. This 
affords no argument for a post-Pauline date. The 
name Dalmatia was coming into use during his 
lifetime; and such changes first affect the u.sage 
of ordinary life before they afiect the formal 
official and literary usage. If Pliny, who was 
so much affected by the expression of nis authori¬ 
ties (who, being early, would all use the name 
Illyricum), could use the term Dalmatia before 
77, St. Paul might use it ten years earlier. In 
fact, we may from the usa^e of St. Paul date the 
definite change in popular lioraan usage from the 
one term to the other about A.D. 57 to 67. 

In Ro 15^® St. Paul says he has preached the 
gospel ‘even unto Illyricum.* He is here stating 
the exterior limit up to which his work had ex¬ 
tended ; and there is no reason to understand 
(contrary to Ac) that he had actually preached 
in Illyricum. The doubt whether an exterior or 
a contained limit is meant in geographical ex¬ 
pressions is observable in many cases, and must 
be determined by the context and by other evi¬ 
dence (see, for example, Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia^ i. p. 319 f.). \V. M. Ramsay. 

IMAGE, IMAGERY.—Image is loosely used in 
AV and RV as the tr“ of many different lleb. 
words. A complete list of these words may be 
given for reference from other articles and for the 
proper interpretation of this important expre.ssion. 

1 . zeZm, a copy or counterpart, is translated * imafre’ by 

AV and RV in all its occurrences (Gn 138.27 6 <« 58 90 , Nu 33^ 
[opbpp ‘their molten Images'], IS 2K III 8 , 

‘J Ch 2817, Ps 7330 , Ezk 730 1617 231*1, Am 630), except Ps S9« ‘ vain 
shew,* AVm ‘ image,* RVm (badly) ‘ shadow.* See next article. 

2 . §emelt a resemblance or likeness, is rendered ‘image* 
in Ezk 88.8 (AV and RV); but ‘ figure * in Dt 418 and ‘ idol * in 
2 Ch 837.16. gee Idolatry. 

8. n;iDri, t^mUndh, similitude, is rendered ‘ image' in Job 4 I 8 
only ; elsewhere ‘ likeness ’ (Ex 20* Dt 42 s. 38 50 , Ps 1716), or 
* similitude * fNu 128, Dt 4*3. ib. lO). rv has ‘ form’ everywhere 
except Ps 171 B ‘ likeness,* m. ' form.* See Form. 

4. magJctth, representation, picture, is translated 

variously : Lv 26i (n’pipl? AV ‘ image of stone,* RV ‘ figured 
stone*; Nu 8363 AV ‘pictures,* RV 'figured stones*; Ps 787 
(3pS nVpIplj ‘ more than heart could wish,* 

AVm ‘ they pass the thoughts of the heart,* RVm ‘ the imagina¬ 
tions of their heart overflow*; Pr ISH AV ‘conceit,* RV 
‘ imagination *: 26ii AV * pictures,* RV ‘ boskets,* RVm ‘ filigree 
work ’; Ezk 8i3 AV and RV ‘ imagery.* See Pioturk. 

Tipiflp maz^bhdh, pillar, is translated simply 'pillar* by 
AV and RV In On 2818. S3 3118 . 48 . 61 . 62 bia 86 l*- 20 , Is 1919; in Dt 128 
AV and RV * pillar,* RVm ‘ obelisk ’; In Ezk 2611 a V ‘ garrison,* 
RV ‘ pillar,* ItVra ‘obelisk*; elsewhere AV has ‘image’ with 
‘ statue * or' standing image * in marg., RV always ‘pillar* with 
‘ obelisk * in marg. (Ex 2334 244 34 I 8 , Lv 26i [AV ‘ standing 
image'], Dt 7® (AVm ‘statue or pillar*} 1632, 1 K 1423 , 2 K 8 * 
1036:27 1710 184 2314 , 2 Ch 148 811 , ,)er 431«, Hos 84 IQl-», Mio 618 
[AV * standing image *]). See Pillar. 

6. [[prjl only in plu. D'lTiO hainmdnlm, pillars for sun-wor- 
ship. AV translates by ‘ images' in Lv 2080 ; by ‘ images' with 
marg. ‘ sun images * In 2 Oh 14® 844, ig 178 27®, Ezk 04.6; and by 
'idols* in 2Oh 847; RV always ‘sun-images.’ See Idolatry 
and SiTN. 

7. D'9“JR, only plu., t&rdphtm, is always simply transliterated 
in RV ‘teraphim,* AV has ‘ teraphim * In Jg 17® 1814.17. is. 20 , 
Hos84; but ‘images* In Gn 811» (m. ‘teraphim’) 8184.88, 2 K 
2334 (m. ‘ teraphim ’), Ezk 2121 (m. ‘ teraphim ’), with the sing. 

‘ image * in 1 8 I9i8.16 ; ‘ idolatry * In 1 S1623; and ‘ idols * wiUi 
marg. ‘ teraphims * in Zee 102 . See Tjcrapuim. 


8. [3yJ7J only in plu. 'd^ahhUn, is translated ‘ Idols ’ 

almost everywhere by both AV and RV (1 S 3l9 1 Oh lO®, 
2 Oh 2418, Ps 10688.88 1154 13515 , is iQU 461, llos 417 84 133 148, 
Mic 17, Zee 132 ); but both give ‘ images * in 2 S 521 , and RV 
gives * images ’ though AV ‘ idols ’ in Jer 6O2. See Idolatry. 

9 . [V?*?:] only in plu. D 7 IW or gillUHm, a distinctive 
word, properly * idol blocks,* or such term of disparagement, in 
Ezk thirty-nine times; elsewhere only nine times (Lv 2630, i>t 2917, 
1 K1612 2136 , 2 K 1712 2111. 21 2834 , Jer 602). r ig tr^ ‘ idols' in A V 
and RV everywhere except Jer 502 in AV ‘ images.’ See Idolatry. 

10. worthlessness, is often applied in derision to 
foreign gods. Its translation (when plu.) is usually ‘ idols * in 
both AV and RV, Lv 194 (KVm ‘ things of nought ’) 26i, 1 Ch 162“ 
(RVm ‘things of nought'), Ps OG-'* (RVm ‘things of nought’) 
977 , Is 28.18.20 bis lOlO. II 191.8 317 bia, Ezk SOW, Uab 2l8. In Jer 
1414 both versions give ‘ a thing of nought*; in Job IS* rdph'a 

is in both ‘ physicians of no value ’; while In Zee 111' hoi 
rd'i ha'^tl is translated In AV ‘Woe to the idol shepherd' 
(where * idol * is apparently used as an odj.), In RV ‘ Woe to the 
worthless shephera.* See God, Idolatry. 

11 . pe^el (from Vpp to carve) is translated ‘ graven image ’ 
by RV everywhere (Ex 204, Lv 201, Dt 4l6. 23.23 58 271 ®. Jg 178 .4 
1814 . 17 . 18 . 20 : 30 . 81 , 2K 217, 2 Ch 837, Pg 977, Ig 4019.20 42*7 
449 . 10 . 15.17 4520 48» Jer 1014 6117, Nah 114 , Hab 218). AV hfo* 
‘ carved image' in Jg I8I8, 2 Oh 337 ; elsewhere it agrees with 

L L 

12 . [ 7*591 from same root, only in plu. D’ 7 *p 9 is also 

translated by RV ‘graven images* in all its occurrences (Di 
73 . 25 123 , 2 K 1741, 2 Ch 8319. 22 348 . 4 . 7, Pg 7858 , fa 1010 219 
42«, Jer 819 6038 6147 . 82 , Hos 112, Mic 17 513), except Jg 3 i 9 .», 
w'hero both versions have ‘quarries* in text, with ‘graver* 
Images* in margin. AV gives ‘carved images* in 2 Ch 3322 
343 . 4 ; elsewhere as RV. 

18. flpDO tna^^i’kdh, lit. *a pouring out,* is used of molten 
rnetal, and (with the word for ‘calf* added) of a ‘molten calf’ 
in Ex 824 . 8 , Dt 9i«, Noh 918; or ‘ molten gods* Ex 34i7, Lv 10* 
(with word for ‘ gods ’); but generally it stands alone and is 
translated * molten iniago * (Nu 3362 [Heb. here adds zelem], 
Dt 913 271 ®, Jg 178.4 1814.17. 18 , 1 K 149 , 2 K I 7 I 6 , 2 Ch 283 348 . 4 , 
Ps 10619, Is 30 ^ 4217, Hos 133, Nah 114, Hab 218). In Is 301 the 
words nppp are rendered in AV and RV ‘ that cover with a 
covering'; in RVm ‘ weave a web or pour out a drink-offering 
or make a league.* 

14. t}pj nS^ek, or ?I 9 J ne^ek, from the same root as the last, Is 
the word fora ‘ drink-offering,’ and is so translated by AV and 
RV in all its occurrences, except Is 4129 48 ®, Jer 1014 5117 where 
both versions have ‘ molten image,* at*d Nu 47 where^p jn n*ilyp 
is rendered in AV ‘covers to cover withal,* in RV * cups to pour 
out withal.* 

In the Apocr. ‘image* occurs in the following 
places: 2 Es 6^ 8** (both hnago), Wis 2'^* 7^ 13^^* ^ 
14^® (all elKioo), {ip<parij elKboa, AV ‘ an express 
image,* RV ‘ a visible image’), 15*(€Wos, RV ‘ form’), 
15® 15^® {yXvwrd, £V ‘graven images’), 17^^^ 

{elKU)!/); 1 Mac 3" (eWwW, RV ‘idol’), 5^^ {yXvxrd, 
EV ‘ carved images ’); 2 Mac 2“’* {dydXfiara, EV 
‘ images*). 

In NT xcipa'CT'iip is translated ‘ express image * in 
He 1® (xetpaxT'J^p rrjs VTTOffrdaeus ajJroO, ‘ the express 
image of his person,* RV ‘the very image of his 
substance,* RVm ‘ the impress of his substance *; it 
is the only occurrence in NT of xapa'fT-iJp, which 
gives us our word ‘ character ’). Elsewhere image 
IS always and that Gr. word is always so 

translated in both versions. 

Imagery occurs twice: Ezk 8^® ‘Son of man, 
hast thou seen what the ancients of tlie house of 
Israel do in the dark, every man in tlie chambers 
of his imagery ? * ('in’?^.'? RV ‘ in his chambers 

of imagery’); and Sir 38‘^ ‘give themselves to 
counterfeit imagery* (els 6/>ioiu><rai RV 

‘to preserve likeness in his portraiture’). In the 
Prol. to Deut. Tindale uses tlie word in the sense 
of images or idols, ‘ And to beware ether of makynge 
imagerye or of bowinge them selves unto images.* 
Sir T. Elyot is very near the use in Sir when he 
says (The Govemour^ ii. 403), ‘ It is written that the 
great kynge Alexander on a tyme beinge (as it 
napned) unoccupyed, came to the shoppe of 
Apelles, the excellent pavnter, and standyng by 
liym whyles he naynted, the kynge raisoned with 
hym of lines, aaumbrations, proportions, or other 
lilce thinges pertainyng to imagery, whiclie the 
paynter a litle whyles sufferynge, at the last said 
to the kynge with the countenance all smylyng, 
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Seest thou, noble prince, howo the boye that 
pyndeth iny colours dothe laughe the to scorne ? ’ 
Bp. Atterbury uses the word in the same sense as 
Ezk, ‘ It might be a more dream which he saw; 
the imagery of a melancholick fancy.’ 

J. Hastings. 

IMAGE.— About a score of Ileb. words are ren¬ 
dered in AV ‘ idol ’ or ‘ image.’ See preceding art. 
and Idolatry. The terras reserved for the ex¬ 
pression whicli in Christian doctrine (to which the 
present art. isconlined) represents ‘image’ or ‘ like¬ 
ness,’ are and niD’j, to which correspond eMv 
and ofMolcoa-iiin the NT. For the latter lleb. word 
the LXX once at least uses Idia (Gn 5®). some¬ 
times (Dn 3'“) signilies an aspect or expression of 
countenance. In biblical Greek /far’ cUdpa is some¬ 
times used adverbially = ‘ after the manner of,’ as 
e.^. Hos 13^ Kar' cUbva ‘after the fashion 

of idols.’ Wis 13^^ eUbpi. dpdpunrov, ‘ in the manner 
of a man.’ 

There are two main biblical doctrines which 
find exjiression under these terms, viz. that of 
(1) ma7i as 7nade in the image of God^ and (2) that 
of Christ the Son^ as the image of the Father^ or 
of the invisible God. 

1. The passages in which this view of man is 
expressly stated are: Gn 27 51.8 g6^ i Qq 
C ol 3*®, Ja 3®. To these should be added Ps 8, 
which, though not containing the phrase ‘image 
of God,’ is a poetical replica of the creation- 
narrative of Gn 1 as far as it refers to man. St. 
Paul’s address at Athens is another passage where 
the idea of ‘likeness’ between man and his 
Maker is fully implied, though the word is not 
used. A quite factitious importance has been 
attached to the difference between and in 
the primal passage. There is really no difference. 
At the utmost, it is that between an original or 
I»attera and that which is framed according to 
the pattern. The double expression in Gn 1^ and 
5* is simply intended to strengthen the idea. The 
divine imaji^e which man bears is one corresponding 
to the Original. 

This grand assertion is the distinctive feature of 
the Bible <loctrine concerning man. It distin¬ 
guishes the revealed teaching about him from 
all ethnic or naturalistic views, and is the real 
foundation of all our ideas about the dignity of 
man. Although thus definite and significant, 
however, the jdirase is not explicit. Large place 
is left for discussion as to whether this definition 
refers to something in man’s own nature or mainly 
to his relations ; and among these whether to his 
aspect towards the other creatures or his relation 
lo God. This is why the doctrine of the Divine 
Image in man has been a topic so fruitful of dif¬ 
ferences in theology. For long the theological 
bent was to make the imago Dei distinctive of 
man unfallen. In the loss olt the image by sin lay 
man’s need of redemption. ‘ What we lost in 
Adam,’ says Irenmus, ‘ to wit, the divine image 
and similitude, that we receive again in Christ 
Jesus.’ But later on, it was seen that this was too 
sweeping.^ Then set in the tendency to expound 
the idea in a double sense. The cruder form of 
this was the Koniish, as expressed by Bellarmin— 
that by the Fall man lost the ‘ likeness ’ of God, 
t hough he retained the ‘ image.’ But Protestants 
held a not dissimilar view, viz. that the image had 
two meanings. In one sense it is es.sential to 
man’s nature, and in this sense consists of his 
intellectual powers, his liberty of will, and his 
superiority among the creatures,—features which 
can never be wholly lost, but remain with man 
though fallen. In the other sense it includes 
those ornaments or complements of the idea— 
immortality, grace, holiness, righteousness—which 
were defaced or blotted out by man’s transgres¬ 


sion. One point of unity and consistency with 
Scripture holds fast amid these variations of view. 
For it is certain that in the passages cited above 
the divine image is recognized as existing in man 
fallen as well as unfallen. Among recent evan¬ 
gelical divines of a philosophical cast the tendency 
has been to return to the position of the early 
Eastern Church, and place the image mainly in 
that which distinguishes man among created 
beiims, rather than in that which marks off the 
unfaTlen from the fallen condition. The Greek 
Christian Fathers did define it as something rather 
metaphysical than ethical. But to place the image 
mainly in the possession of ‘Spirit’ and ‘Free 
Will’ is to overlook the moral and religious 
elements essential to man’s nature. Man in his 
ideal is a ‘ spirit ’ and ‘ will ’ under the dominion 
of conscience, developed freely no doubt, but in 
subjection and obedience to God. That this 
biblical notion of the divine image is a pro¬ 
foundly simple and consistent one, is made clear 
by the NT passages which speak of its renewal 
in grace (Col 3*®, cf. Eph 42"^), whore the moral 
elements are prominent and supreme. But they 
cannot be read as defining what the divine image 
was in man at the first, for they treat expressly of 
the ‘ now man.’ The unity and simplicity of the 
idea are conserved, if we note that this description 
of the ‘ new man ’ presupposes corresponding out¬ 
lines in the first man which were broken off by 
sin, and are for the first time fully realized in man 
redeemed and renewed. 

Another suggestive point in the discussion comes 
out of the question, long debated, whether the 
divine image in man was a gift of grace abided 
to his nature, i.e. was in a sense something 
‘supernatural,’ or was wholly natural and con- 
created from the first, as Protestants have always 
maintained. The real point in dispute is much 
confused and hidden. The mediaeval view is really 
one of dualism or divergence in man’s nature. It 
splits his life into two. It accentuates the dis¬ 
tinction between nature and grace, between things 
secular and sacred ; whereas the true view is that 
of an original unity in the creature made after 
God’s ima;^e, and a harmonious development of the 
human and divine elements in him. For there is 
a truth in the mediaeval idea of a ‘ supernatural 
gift of righteousness’ to man, though it was 
crudely expre8.sed. Human nature only attains 
its ideal when cultivated by divine grace. The 
nature of man is incomplete without its Godward 
development, and this can take place successfully 
only through grace. For it is essential to man^s 
hignest to be not left to himself. Mere human 
nature or ‘ unassisted reason,’ as the phrase goes, 
is a contradiction of the Bible idea of man. That 
idea is that human nature rightly and fully 
developed manifests the divine, ancf is a reflec¬ 
tion of what it has received of God, 

II. That Christ is ‘ the Image of the Father ’ 
belongs to the doctrine of the Saviour’s pre¬ 
existent Godhead as taught in the NT. It is 
one of the ways in whicli that truth is set forth. 
The precisely relevant passages are 2 Co 4^, Col 
115-17^ He The idea is not restricted to the 

iexiw elKihp which occurs in the first two citations, 
but is also expressed by two kindred phrases in 
He I* dTra6yaa/jLa 56^7;s, ‘the effulgence of his 
glory,’ and riji viroardaews aiJroO, ‘ the very 

image of his substance.’ It will bo noted from the 
context of all these passages that the terras are 
used not so much of tlie incarnate Redeemer as of 
the eternal Son. No doubt, according to the 
teaching of Jesus and that of all His apostles, 
the * Christ come in the flesh ’ is for us the mirror 
and reflection of God. ‘ He that hath seen me,’ 
says Jesus, ‘ hath seen the Father ’ (Jn 14®). This 
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is the prominent and prevailing sense of the 
Christian doctrine that Christ is the Revelation 
or Image of God. This is the central teaching of 
the Incarnation. But in the few places where the 
word * image ’ or its equivalents is used in this 
connexion hy the writers of the NT Epistles, it is 
employed in support of a special doctrine of Christ’s 
essential divine personality. In this respect it 
stands on the same plane as the title 6 ‘ the 

Son,’ used so wide^ throughout the NT writings, 
and 6 X6705 in tlie Johannine passages. 

Notice (1) that in the He Drews passage, where 
Christ as vl6s is the subject of the assertion, the 
other terms supplement and complete the idea of 
Ilis divine Sonship. To say that lie who is the 
Son is the ‘ ellulgence of God’s glory ’ and ‘ the 
very image or impress of his substance,* is not 
only to reassert the Sonship, but to add to it the 
idea of ‘ likeness.’ It affirms community of nature 
with the Father in the same way as wlien He is 
called * f/te Son of God.’ It thus strengtliens the 
expression of Christ’s place in the Godhead by 
affirming at once His liKcness to God and yet His 
personal distinctness, for how can any one be 
spoken of as < the image ’ of himself ? 

Further, note (2) how this term * image* as used 
of the pre-existent Christ, echoes, like 6 \6yos, a 
form of older or pre-Christian speech. El/cwt' 
and dirauya<r/ua are both applied to the * Wisdom ’ 
of Old Testament literature, e.^. in Wis 7^ 
* For she is the “ brightness ” of the everlasting 
light, tlie unspotted mirror of the power of God, 
and the “imago” of his goodness.^ Xapa/enjp is 
applied by Phflo to the Logos; so also eUufy, as 
■v^ere he says the Logos is o5 6 xSa-pLos 

^dij/xiovpyeiTo. It is probable, therefore, that the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel, the writer * to the 
Hebrews,’ and St. Paul were all drawing on 
ancient terms, common to the Jewish Alexandrian 
schools, which had been applied in pre-Christian 
thought to a personified aivine attribute. The 
NT writers are in these passages rescuing these 
terms to describe their Master’s Person and glory. 
Judaizing Gnosticism had employed some of these 
expressions to uphold the doctrine of a graduated 
hierarchy of divine manifestation, more especially 
that of a secondary or representative divine being 
alongside of the supremo and invisible God,—a 
notion which, when applied to the I’erson of 
Christ, became afterwards the Arian heresy. 
The apostolic writers apply these terms 6 X&yos, 
i) elKiJoVf and the like, to their Lord in a way fitted 
to bring out what is true in them and to repudiate 
what is false;—conspicuously, so as to repel the 
notion of inferiority in the second member of the 
divine Trinity. 

Note (3) how this is clenched by the fact that in 
the context of the three passages Jn Col 
and Ho 1^’* the special function of creating and 
upholding the universe is ascribed to Christ under 
His titles of Word, Image, and Son respectively. 
The kind of Creatorship so predicated of Him is 
not that of a mere instrument or artificer in the 
formation of the world, but that of One ‘ by whom, 
in whom, and for whom ’ all things are made, and 
through whom they subsist. This implies the 
assertion of His true and absolute Godhead. It 
was evidently meant so to do. For there is no 
more direct and successful method of affinning 
that Christ is God than to ascribe to Him the 
making and governing of all things in the supreme 
form \^ich the ascription takes in these passages. 

Something remains to be said of a possible con¬ 
nexion between these two facts noted by biblical 
theology, viz. that ‘man is made in tne divine 
image,^ and that ‘ Christ is,’ in the supreme sense, 
‘ the Image of God.’ The older dogmatic was 
wont to distinguish the two, by saying that the 


divine image in man was acrAdimtalis compared 
with that Godlikeness which belonged to the 
eternal Son as Imago substantial is. But what 
Scripture teaches of their connexion can be briefly 
stated. It has two distinct lines—one referring to 
the original creation of man, the otlier to his 
redemption. 

Man is represented in Scrij^ture as the crown or 
goal of that earthly creation of which tlie Eternal 
Word is the Author. He who is tlie ‘ Image of 
the Invisible God ’ is also declared to be the 
‘Firstborn or First-begotten of all creation’ (Col 
P®), i.e. the absolute heir and sovereign Lord of 
all things. There is thus a propriety in hold¬ 
ing man to be a copy of the Logos. But there is 
no express Scripture for the assertion that man 
Avas created in the likeness of the eternal Son. 
On the contrary, it is always the image or likeness 
of God that is spoken of in this connexion. No 
doubt, it is implied that the Logos or Image of 
God is He ‘ in whom and for whom ’ man Avas 
created. But it Avould be a misreading of these 
passages to take them as affirming that man Avas 
created after the likeness of the Son, and not of 
the Father or of the Holy Spirit. EveryAvhere 
Scripture represents man as created after the 
image of the Elohim, or of the Godhead. Man 
is said to be ‘ the image and glory of God,’ not of 
Clirist alone. 

On the other hand, Avlien the new creation of 
man is referred to, the NT is explicit in assorting 
that Christ is the prototype of the redeemed or 
renew'ed humanity. The ‘divine image’ is re¬ 
stored in those avIio are predestinate to be ‘con¬ 
formed to the ima^e of his Son.’ Wo are 
‘renewed in the spirit of our mind’ only as Ave 
put on ‘ the new man—renewed in knoAvledge 
after the image of him that created him ’ (Col 3^^), 
—a new creation in which ‘ Christ is all in all ’ 
(Col 3“). Likeness to His Image is only to be 
completed Avhen the redeemed shall see their Re¬ 
deemer as He is (1 Jn 3“). The likeness shall 
then extend even to the outward form. ‘ He shall 
fashion aneAV the body of our humiliation, that it 
may be conformed to the body of his glory ’ (Ph 3-^ 
KV) ; ‘ As Ave have borne the image of the earthy, 
Ave shall also bear the image of the heavenly ’ 
(1 Co IS'^). 

All this is explicit and clear. There has long 
been a desire and tendency among theological 
thinkers to complete the connexion of the tAvo 
statements. It looks extremely probable to infer 
that man must haAe been created from the first 
in the image of Him who Avas afterAvards to be 
incarnate for man’s redemption, and Avho in re¬ 
deeming men conforms them to His OAvn likeness. 
It is a tempting and perhaps innocent specula¬ 
tion, but not an ascertainment of biblical theology. 

Litkraturk.—S eb. Schmidt, De Imagine Dei in Ilomine 
ante Lapaum, ICDO ; Bp. George Bull, State of Man before the 
Fall {yioxks, vol. ii., Oxford edition, 1846) ; Keerl, Der Menech 
das Eheribild Oottee, 1863 ; Orinfleld, The Image and Likeneee 
of Ood in Man (Lond. 1837); Laidlaw, The Bible Doctrine of 
Man, 2nd ed. 1895; Cremer, art. 'Ebenbild GoLUs’ in PllEi; 
Driver, Serrnom on Old Test. 173f. J. J^AIDLAW. 

IMAGINE, IMAGINATION.— The verb to ‘ ima¬ 
gine ’ has ahvays in AV the obsolete meaning of pur¬ 
pose, scheme, contrive. Thus Gn 11® ‘ Nothing Avill 
DO restrained from them Avhich th^ have imagined 
to do’ (^D?:, RV ‘ they purpose’); Zee 7^® ‘ Let none 
of you imagine evil against his brother in your 
heart’ (^3¥'nri-'?N, Amer. RV ‘devise’). Cf. Eiyot, 
The Governour, ii. 74, ‘ It Avas reported to the 
noble emperour Octavius Augustus tliat Lucius 
Cinna, AAuiich was susters sonne to the great 
Pompei, had imagined his dethe’; and Tindale, 
Notes to Deut., ‘ Zamzumims, a kinde of geauntes 
and signifieth myschevous or that be all Avaye 
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iraagininge.’ RV generally retains * imagine,* but 
Amer. Rv prefers ‘ thinkin Job 6^, ‘meditate* 
in Ps 2* 38^, and ‘devise* in Pa 10* 2P^ 140*, Pr 
12»>, Hos 7'®, Nah !»• ii. Zee 8^’. 

Imagination has always the sense of evil purpose, 
contrivance. This is so even in Ro 1*' ‘became 
vain in their imaginations,’ whore the Gr. is 6ia\o- 
yufidSf more consistently tr^ ‘reasoning* in RV; 
and in 2 Co 10® ‘ casting down imaginations,’ where 
the Gr. is \oyi<rfi6s, and AVm RVm give ‘ reason¬ 
ings ’; in tlie only other occurrence in NT of this 
Gr. word (Ro 2^®) AV and RV have ‘thoughts,’ 
RVm ‘ reasonings.* But ‘ reasoning ’ is plainly too 
colourless, the evil intent in the Gr. words here 
being lost. For ‘ imagination ’ in the sense of 
mischievous intention, ci. Is 65^ Cov. ‘ Let the un¬ 
godly man forsake his Avayes, and the unrightuous 
his ymaginacions, and turne agayne unto the 
l.ORDE.’ Tindalo uses the word in the sense of a 
visible representation of a thought, Nu 33®* ‘Se 
that ye dryve out all the inhabiters of the londe 
before you, and destroy their Ymaginacions and 
all their Ymagca of Metall.’ The Heb. subst. 
sMririlth expresses firm ness in a bad cause, and is 
mistranslated by ‘ imagination * in AV: RV gives 
‘ stubbornness ’ in all its occurrences (Dt 29^% Ps 
8P*, Jer 317 7*^ 9‘^ 11® 13^*^ 16’* 18’* 23’’). 

J. Hastings. 

IMALCUE) AV Simalcue {^ivfiaXKov'^ A, 'l/xoiKKovi 
{<V, FJfiaXKovaL ; Simalchtie, Emalchuelt also Mai- 
chus)f 1 Mac 11**.—An Arab prince to whom Alex¬ 
ander Balas entrusted his youthful son Antiochus. 
After the death of Alexander, in B.C. 145, Imalcue 
reluctantly gave up the boy to Tryphon, who 
placed him on the throne of Syria as Antiochus vi. 
in opposition to Demetrius 11. Nikator (1 Mao 
Il 80 -Mj jint. XIII. V. 1 ; Diodorus in Muller’s 
Frag. Hist. Grcnc. ii. p. xvii n. 21). Elsewhere Dio¬ 
dorus (op. cit. n. 20) names Diocles, prince of Aboe 
in Arabia, as the guardian of the young 
Antiochus. Josephus and the Syriac give the 
name as Malchus, Diodorus as Jamblichus, both 
representing the Heb. idSh', a name which appears 
on Palmyrene inscriptions. Cf. Speaker's Comm. 
and Zockler, ad loc. ; also Schiirer, HJP i. i. 247. 

H. A. White. 

IMLA (nJ’?: 2 Ch 187-8=Imlah 1 K228-*; 

perhaps ‘ he is full,’ and so ‘ fulness,’ the first form 
of the name being etymologically the more cor¬ 
rect).—The father of Micaiah, a prophet of J" 
in the days of Ahab. C. F. BURNEY. 

IMMANUEL ‘God is with us,* 

or, as others, ‘God Avith us’).—The name of a child 
Avhose birth Avas predicted by Isaiah, and who Avas 
to be a sign from God to Ahaz during the Syro- 
Ephraimitic war (Is 7). The name does not occur 
again in Scripture ; and much difference of opinion 
has prevailed on the question wherein the point of 
the sign lay, Avliether in the person of Immanuel 
himself, or in the meaning of his name, or in the 
time of his birth, or in the conditions of his life, 
or in several of these things together. Other 
things in the prophecy are also obscure. The 
mother of Immanuel is described as the 'alrmh 
(LXX h 'rr(ipOivos)f a term Avhich means merely 
‘ young woman * (cf. the masc. 1 S 17®® 20**), though 
in usage it appears said only of unmarried persons. 
Even if the more t/eelinical Avord for ‘virgin* (nj>?ny) 
had been employed, the term might have described 
the young Avoman merely at the moment Avhen the 
pro^et spoke ; the idea of a virgin conception and 
birth could have been expressed Avithout ambiguity 
only by a circumlocution. The force of the art. 
(n07yn) may also be variously understood. Some 
take the art. as generic, referring to the class of 
persons called 'almah (Ec 7*®), in Avhich case the 
meaning would be that any or many of this class 


Avould exemplify the prediction, calling their chil¬ 
dren Immanuel. But perhaps the 'almah becomes 
definite to the propheFs mind just from the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with her and the part she 
performs (2S 17’7). There is nothing in the pas¬ 
sage to suggest that the 'almah is of mean birth 
or estate; but tlie generality of the term is un¬ 
favourable to the idea that the wife of the prophet 
—called ‘the prophetess’ 8®—or the Avife of king 
Ahaz is meant. Neither is there anything in the 
passage to suggest that the 'almah is a personifica¬ 
tion of the house of David or the people of Judah. 

The prophecy is to be explained partly from the 
historical circumstances, partly from the circle of 
thoughts which had filled the prophet’s mind from 
the beginning (chs. 1-6), and in tiie light of which 
he interpreted the circumstances, and partly from 
ideas regarding the house of David that had long 
formed part of the national faith. It cannot 1^ 
altogether Avithout significance that it is ‘the 
house of David’ that is addressed and spoken of 
throughout the chapter. 

The historical circumstances were these : In the 
days of Ahaz the kings of Syria and Ephraim 
formed an alliance and made Avar on Judah. The 
object of the allies was possibly to compel Judah 
to enter into a confederacy against Assyria, and 
not improbably Egypt had its hand in the game 
(7’®). Ahaz being reluctant, the allies resolved to 
dethrone the house of DaAdd and set a tool of 
their oAvn upon the throne of Judah. Amidst the 
terror inspired by the alliance (7*), the prophet 
Avas bidden go to meet the king and say to him 
in regard to the purpose of the allies, ‘It shall 
not stand.’ He added the solemn Avarning that 
faith in J" was the condition of deliverance. 
Shortly after, the prophet ofiered the corrobora¬ 
tion of any sign Avhich the king might ask. This 
offer Ahaz rejected, putting it aAvay under the 
pretext that he woula not put God to the proof. 
Roused to passion by the Icing’s \mbelief or ob¬ 
stinacy, the prophet exclaimed, ‘Is it too small 
a thing for you to Aveaiy men, that ye Aveary my 
God also ? Therefore the Lord himself shall give 
you a sign.* 

The subject may be approached by asking; Of 
what is Immanuel the sign or corroboration ? 

1. Some ansAver, of the promise, ‘ It shall not 
stand’—of the failure of the northern coalition, 
and of the deliverance of Judah from Ephraim 
and Syria. In this case the sign lies partly in 
the meaning of the name Immanuel, ‘ God is Avith 
us,* and partly in the time of his birth. His 
mother and he are no persons in particular—they 
are any young Avornan and her son. By the time 
young Avomen conceive and bear sons they Avill be 
calling their children ‘God is Avith us,* in token 
of Judah’s deliverance from Syria and Ephraim: 
‘Before the child shall knoAV to reject evil and 
choose good, the land before whose tAvo kings thou 
fearest shall be depopulated,* v.’® (Duhm). This 
interpretation is simple, but difficult to accept. 

(1) It requires the excision of vv.’®* For, who¬ 
ever Immanuel and his mother be, they are 
Judteans, and when it is said that the child shall 
eat thick milk and honey (v.’®), it is implied that 
Judah shall be reduced oy war to a pasture land 
no more cultivated (v.*”^-)—a thing in direct con¬ 
tradiction to the supposed meaning of the sign. 

(2) The sign becomes virtually a duplicate of that 
of Mahershalal (8’"^), for though Assyria is not 
named as the destroyer of Syria and Ephraim in 
7^®, it is admittedly in the prophet’s mind. A 
duplication of the same si^n is highly improbable. 

(3) Is it probable or possible that Isaian should 
conceive Judoean mothers expressing their thank¬ 
fulness for deliverance from Ephraim and Syria 
by using the name Immanuel? He has himself 
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the utmost contempt for the northern alliance 
(7*). The danger aoes not seem to him to lie 
there (8'*). Further, that which will make the 
northern alliance abortive is the Assyrian invasion, 
but everywhere in the passage he assumes that 
the Assyrian will devastate Judah also (7^®* ^ 8^*®). 
The Assyrian invasion will extend over Israel and 
Judah in common. Immanuel cannot be a sim 
of deliverance from Ephraim and Syria, for the 
deliverance will be efl'ected only through a cala¬ 
mity infinitely greater. (4) Though the sign first 
ofliered to Ahaz was to be a token of deliverance 
from the allies (7^^* the change of tone on the 
prophet’s part suggests that the sign now given 
will be of a different sort. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the sign must be something which 
Ahaz could see, in corroboration of something else. 
The sign may be just the coming fact, or some aspect 
of it, as it was said to Moses, * And this is the 
sign to thee that I have sent thee ; when thou hast 
brought forth the people out of Egypt, yo shall 
serve God upon this mountain’ (Ex ; cf. Is37®®). 

2. Some regard the sign as lying partly in the 
meaning of uie name Immanuel, and partly in 
the circumstances of his birth and life; that is, 
the sign is twofold, first, of deliverance from the 
northern coalition (Immanuel), and second, of the 
Assyrian devastation of Judah (‘milk and honey 
shall he eat,* vv.^®* But, as before, against this 
is the utter uselessness of giving Ahaz a sign of 
deliverance from the allies when that deliverance 
is elfected only by the complete desolation of his 
own country at the same time. 

3. It is therefore nrobablo that the sign is of 
larger significance. Several things must be taken 
into account. First, that which others would call 
a national crisis, the prophets, and particularly 
Isaiah, consider a religious crisis, llis statement 
to Ahaz, ‘if yo do not believe yo shall not be 
established’ (v.®), is not tlie enunciation of a 
commonplace. It is the central thought of his 
prophetic life (6®®^* and often). And this faith is 
wanting both in prince and people (7^^*^® 8®"^*)* 
Secondly, throughout this interview the prophet’s 
mind is in a state of extreme exaltation, as his 
offer to Ahaz of a sign anywhere in all the universe 
of things shows. And this exaltation is intensified 
by the king’s rejection of the sign offered him— 
‘Will ye weary my God also’? (7^®). The sign 
now given will not be a favourable one forced 
upon Ahaz, but one of a wider kind. The prophet 
casts his eye forward over the whole destiny of 
the kingdom of J". He sees his conceptions of 
this destiny about to take shape in history. The 
conditions and the instruments of fulfilling what 
he had from the beginning foreseen to be inevit¬ 
able are now present. A great judgment shall 
sweep over the land, ‘ the Lord will bring on thee 
days that have not been since Ephraim departed 
from Judah’ (v.^^); ‘milk and honey shall every 
one eat that is left in the land’ (v.^^). The 
country shall be reduced to a pasture land, whose 
scanty inhabitants shall live on milk and wild 
honey. But this is not the end; a remnant shall 
turn: amidst the desolation and behind it there 
will be those who say, ‘God is with us.’* The 
sign has no reference to Syria and Ephraim; it 
re%rs to the destiny of the people, though, of 

* \VheUier it can also be said through the desolation, i.s. 
by its discipline, will depend on whether (v.iB) is to be 

rendered ‘that he may know’ (AV) or ‘when he knows' (RV), 
•nd on whether ‘to reject evil and choose good' be a moral 
act. To dispose of the sense ‘ that he may know' by saying 
that eating milk and honey will hardly ‘ promote the formation 
of ethical character,' is to use a pleasantry which misses the 
point. Eating milk and honey is a token and synonym of deso* 
lation and hardship, and it is the teaching of all the prophets 
from Ilosea downward that It is just through the discipline 
of such things that the people shall be brought to a right 
ethical mind. 


course, to the prophet’s mind or his vision this 
destiny had two steps—the Assyrian devastation, 
and the repentance and salvation that would follow 
it. This view is supported by the fact that where 
Immanuel is mentioned again it ia in connexion 
with the Assyrian invasion (8®**®). But does not 
this interpretation require the omission of v.^® 
‘Before the child know to reject evil and choose 
good, the land shall be depopulated, before whose 
two kings thou art in terror’? (so Budde). Even 
if this Siould be the case, we must eliooso that 
side on which there appears to lie the greater 
probability. The chapter and the succeeding ones 
nave not escaped interpolation. V.^® might be 
due to the same hand that inserted the words 
‘within sixty-five years Ephraim shall bo broken 
that it be not a people’ (v.®, cf. 8’). The verse 
in its present form cannot be read along with v.^J. 
Perhaps, however, it might be suilicient to omit 
the last words of the verse, ‘before whose two 
kings thou art in terror.’ With this omission 
‘the land’ would be Judah as in and the 
whole passage have reference to the desola¬ 
tion or Judah. It is certainly very improbable 
that Isaiah should have spoken of Syria and Israel 
as a single ‘land,* though a reader might have so 
understood the word and helped out the sense by 
the gloss ‘ before whose two kings,’ etc.* 

This view still leaves room for ditt’erent inter¬ 
pretations of Immanuel. The 'almah and her son 
might be considered merely examples of something 
general, in which case Immanuel would represent 
the new generation rising up after the desolation 
(v.^®), the ‘ holy seed’ of 0^® (cf. the change of mind 
(lescriM in 8®**^ ). The force of the sign to Ahaz 
would lie in the threat of invasion and the de¬ 
struction of the order of things now existing of 
which ho and his house was a great part, though 
the prophet’s own interest would bo chietly in that 
which was to follow this, the new faith in J", ex¬ 
pressed in the words ‘ God is with us.’ He himself 
and his children, not by their names, but by their 
faith amidst the darkness already as good as fallen 
on the nation, are a ‘ sign ’ of this future faith of 
the people (8^®*^®). There are some things, how¬ 
ever, which rather suggest a more precise meaning 
for Immanuel. (1) The whole passage relates to 
the ‘house of David.’ It was the design of the 
allies to dethrone this house, a purpose which could 
not but awaken wider thoughts in the prophet’s 
mind. As represented in Ahaz this house had 
renounced judgment on itself (7®*^®), and with 
is assured conviction of the imminent destruction 
of the nation the prophet cannot have helped fore¬ 
casting also the fate of the royal family. If, as is 
likely, the prophecies, chs. 9. 11, belong to this 
period, they show that he contemplated its down¬ 
fall (IH). (2) The words ‘ thy land, 0 Immanuel’ 
(8®) suggest that Immanuel, in the propheFs mind, 
is an individual person, to whom the land in some 
way belongs. (3) The general line of the prophet’s 
thoughts at this time may be fairly appealed to. 
In the ‘ child born ’ is certainly a member of 
the house of David, and he is there introduced in 
such a matter of course Avay as to suggest that he 
had been already referred to and was known. 
Such a reference could only be found in ch. 7. (4) 
The names given to the child in ch. 9 may all be 
summed up in the name Immanuel, of which they 
are an analysis. These considerations may suggest 
that Immanuel is identical with the child of cli. 9 
and the ‘shoot’ of ch. 11. If so, the sign does not 
lie in the meaning of the word Immanuel, but in 
the person who was the embodiment of the mean- 

• This reading of v.i® was suggested in Expos. Times, 1804. 
The same idea has occurred to otiiers, e.g. Buhl, Jesaia oversat 
og/ortolket, Kjob. 1804; Kittel, ‘ Jesaja' Handb.% Leip. 

1898). 
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ing, and who was ‘called’ Iintnauuel because he 
was Immanuel. 

If Immanuel bo an individual person of this 
significance, the question of the "almah perhaps 
rises in imj)ortance. Tlie art. ‘ the’ 'alinaJi would 
be easiest explained if in some previous prophecy 
she had been alreadjr mentioned. But the assump¬ 
tion of such prophecies may not be held admissible. 
The passage Mic 6^ ‘ uiitil the time that she (or, 
one) that travaileth hath brought forth’ alludes 
to the prophecy of Isaiah. The authenticity of the 
passage has been doubted, though, of course, not 
everything which lias been doubted is doubtful. If 
the passage belonged to Mic, it would show how the 
propliecy of Is was read perhaps 20 or 30 years after 
it was spoken. It was hcbl to refer to the Messiah, 
and to be still awaiting fullilrncnt; and, what is of 
interest in regard to the way prophecy was inter¬ 
preted in those days, Isaiah’s apparent expecta¬ 
tion of the nearness of the Messiah’s birth (if 7^® be 
original) Avas not held of any importance so far as 
the general meaning of the prophecy was concerned. 
All these things hold good if the passage be younger 
than Mic, though Ave should not in that case liave 
a contemporary, but a later interpretation of the 
prophecy of Isaiah. 

It is uncertain whether the LXX interpreters 
found anything mysterious in the passage, for Gr. 
napOivost like Lat. virgo, Avas used generally for ‘girl’ 
or ‘young Avoman’ (Gn 24^^- Possibly to evade the 
technical sense put on the Avord by the Christians, 
the three ncAver Gr. translators (Aq., Theod., and 
Symm.) adopt the term veduny a change of which 
Irena3us takes notice and disapproves. There is 
some evidence that the idea that the Messiah Avould 
be born of a virgin Avas to some extent prevalent botli 
in Palestine and Alexandria. The idea may have 
been suggested by the somcAvhat mysterious lan¬ 
guage of Is, or by the LXX version, or by both. 
In general, it Avas more the actual life of Christ 
that suggested to MT Avriters the application to 
Him of OT passages, than a prevalent method of 
interpreting the passages. They saAv in His life 
the full religious meaning of the passages, and the 
question of their original sense or application did not 
occur to them. As Illeek long ago argued {Comm, 
on Ep. to Hcb.)y Iiistorical interpreters may have 
to ^ distinguish betAveen the things Avhich NT 
Avriters aftirm and corroborate by OT passages, and 
the proofs or corroborations which they adduce. 
The things they assert AAe take on their autliority, 
but the kind of confirmations by which they 
support them, however valid they may have seemed 
to those to whom they Avere addressed, and hoAv- 
ever Avell they served as evidence then, may not 
seem of such Importance noAv. We believe in the 
resurrection of Christ because it is testified to by 
eye-Avitnesses; St. Peter’s interpretation of Ps 16 
is at best only a corroboration of it. And in like 
manner avo believe in the virgin birth because it is 
affirmed by one * who had traced the course of all 
things accurately from the first’ (Lk 1®); the in-" 
terprotation put on Is 7 (Mt occupies but the 
secondary place of a confirmation of it. 

Litoratcrk. —Besides the Comm, on Is (see particularly the 
Additional Note of Skinner, i. 60 IT.), the following essays among 
others may be named De Lagarde, Semitica, 1878; Studer, 

' Zur Textkritik des 3q 9.,’ Jhrb. /. Prot. Theol., 1879; Breden- 
kamp, Vaticinium quod deJmm.edidit Jee.. 1880: Budde, 

‘ Ueber das siebento Cap. <1. Buchos Je8.’(in Etudee d^dl^es d Mr. 
le Dr. Ijeenmns), 1886 ; Oiesebrecht, Die Jmmanuelweissaqurujt 
SKy 1888; F. 0. Porter, ‘A suggestion regarciing Isaiah's Im¬ 
manuel* in Jl. qf Bib. Lit.y 1806. DaVIDSON. 

IMMER (^^l<).— 1. Eponym of a priestly family, 

1 Ch 9^2 24^ Ezr 2®^ lO-’®, Neh 3^ 7" IP®. 2. A 
priest con temp. Avith Jeremiali, Jer 20*. 8. The 
name of a place (?), Ezr 2^®=Neh 7®b The text is 
uncertain (cf. 1 Es 6®®, and see Addan). 


IMMORTALITY.~See Eschatology. 

IMNA (W?!).—An Asherite chief, 1 Ch 7*®. See 
Genealogy. 

IMNAH (n;D:).—1. The eldest son of Asher, Nu 
26*^ (AV Jimna), 1 Ch 7®®. 2. A Levite in the 
time of Hezekiah, 2 Ch 3P^ See Genealogy. 

IMNITES (njp:n). — Patronymic from Imnah 
(No. 1), Nu 26^ (AV Jimnites). See Genealogy. 

IMPLEAD. —Ac 19®® ‘ The law is open, and there 
are deputies: let them implead one another,’ i.e. 
‘ accuse ’ as ItV; Gr. iyKa\tTt/y to summon one to 
ansAver a charge, to bring a charge against; cf. 
Cotgrave, Fr. Diet. s.v. E7nplaiaer, ‘ to sue, to 
bring an action against ’; and Hakluyt, Voyagesy 
i. 117, ‘ They shall not be hound to come before 
the justices afores.aid, except any of the same 
barons doe implead any man, or if any man be 
impleaded.’ J. Hastings. 

IMPORTABLE, in the sense of ‘ unendurable,* is 
used in Pr. Man, ‘And tliine angry threatening 
toAvard sinners is importable.’ The Ithem. NT 
uses the Avord in Mt 23^ ‘ For they binde heavy 
burdens and importable, and put them unon men^s 
shoulders.’ Other examples are: Elyot, The 
GovernouTy i. 14, ‘And all tlioughe Hietro, Moses’ 
father in laAve, counsailed hyrn to departe his 
importable labours, in continual jugementes, uuto 
the Avise men that were in his company, ho nat 
Avithstandyiigo styll retayned the soveraintie W 
goddis cornmandement’; llecon, Worlcsy i. 63, * He 
alone shall tread doAvn the Avinc-press, and take 
upon his hack the great and importable burden of 
your sins all.’ J. HASTINGS. 

IMPORTUNITY occurs only in the Parable of 
the Loaves, Lk 11® ‘ because of his importunity he 
Avill rise and give him as many as be needeth.’ 
The AVord means radically ‘ditliculty of access’ 
(from portuSy a harbour); but the Lat. adj. means 
‘ unsuitable,’ ‘ troublesome,’ ‘rude ’; and tlie suhat. 
importunitaSy ‘unfitness,’ ‘insolence,*asCic. DeSen. 
iii. 7, ‘ importunitas et inhumanitas omni letate 
molcsta est.’ In the course of its history as an 
Eng. AVord ‘ importunity ’ has lost some of its force. 
Even Avhen introduced by Tindale in 1526, it Avas 
scarcely strong enough to translate the Gr. duaLSeia 
[T, WH dvaidla] of Lk 11®, since that Avord is liter¬ 
ally ‘shamelessrioss.’ Christ spoke by contrast, not 
comparison; if shameless persistence can win a 
boon from one Avho is not a friend, surely Ave may 
offer prayer that is earnest enough to obtain our 
Father’s blessings. J. Hastings. 

IMPOTENT.— Impotent is ‘ Avithout strength,’ 
‘ Aveak,’ as the Geneva tr” of Gal 4® ‘ how is it, that 
ye are tourned backwarde unto impotent and 
beggorly ceremonies?’ (daOeui^f, Wyc. ‘feble,’ Tind. 
and others ‘ Aveak ’). The word is applied in AV 
to persons Avho are infirm of body; Bar 6“, Ac 
14® {ddvuaTos ); Jn 5®- [ddOeveiVy RV ‘sick’) ; Ac 4® 
[dadev-fi^). So Fuller, Holy IParre, i. 18, p. 28, * In 
Avhich compasse {i.e. in Palestine) in David’s time 
Avere maintained thirteen hundred thousand men, 
besides Avomen, children, and impotent persons ’; 
and Holy StatCy ii. 19, p. 124, ‘ When Religion is at 
the stake, there must oe no lookers on (except im¬ 
potent people, Avho also help by their prayers), and 
every one is hound to lay his shoulders to the 
work.’ Adams contrasts it with ‘potent’ in his 
Exposition of II Peter (on 1® p. 26), ‘But is there 
nothing that God cannot do? Yes, he cannot lie, 
he cannot die, ho cannot deny himself. He is for 
potent, not for impotent AA^orks.’ J. HASTINGS. 
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IMRAH (>TJ9:).—An Asherite chief, 1 Ch 7^. See 
Genealogy. 

IMRI (nifN).--!. A Judahite, 1 Ch 9^. 2. Father 
of Zaccur, who helped to build tlie wall, Neh 3-*. 
See Genealogy. 

IN.—1. ‘ In ’ is sometimes used in AV where we 
should now use at^ as Mt 11^ ‘ But I say unto you. 
That it shall he more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom in the day of judgment, than for thee*; 
but in 11“ ‘But I say unto you. It shall be 
more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day 
of judgment, than for you.’ The Gr. is iv 
Kplaccjs in both places, and RV has * in the day of 
judgement’ in tx)th. This apparent looseness is 
due to two causes i (1) the wide range of meaning 
of the Heb. prep. much of which was taken up 
in NT by iv ; and (2) the greater freedom about 
1611 and earlier in the use of the smaller Eng. 
prepositions. Shaks. has ‘ at the day of judgment * 
in Merry Wives, III. iii. 227, the only place in 
which that phrase occurs; but he says in Othello, I. 
ii. 93~“ 

* How 1 the Duke in council 
In tills time of the night; ‘ 

and Merck, of Venice, II. iv. 1— 

* Nay, we will slink away in supper time. 

So also To 2^ ‘ there was a good dinner prepared 
me, in the which I sat down to eat ’ (/cai ^.viircaa 
ToO (paycLv, RV ‘and I sat down to eat’). 

2. The Heb. a being used for the agent and the 
instrument, and being often followed in this respect 
by the Gr. iv, it is not surprising to find the instru- 
menttil iv represented in Eng. by ‘ in ’ instead of 
‘by * or ‘ through.* So Gal 3^® ‘ it was ordained 
by angels in the hand of a mediator * {5i dyyiXuv h 
Xetpl fiecrlTov, RV ‘ through angels by the hand of a 
mediator’). It is difficult to decide in many places 
whether the iv is instrumental or (spiritually) 
local. RV often prefers ‘ in ’ to AV ‘ by.* Thus 
He !'• * ‘ God having of old time spoken unto the 
fathers in (AV ‘by’) the prophets by divers por¬ 
tions and in divers manners, liath at the end of 
these d^s spoken unto us in (AV ‘ by ’) his Son.* 
See the Ileb. Grammars and Lexicons on the Gr. 
NT Grammars and Lexicons on iv, and the com¬ 
mentaries on the various passages, as Sanday- 
Headlam on Ro Ligditfoot on Gal 1^*^ and CS)1 
1^-^®, Abbott on Eph 4^’; also Westcott in Expos. 
Times, iii. 396 ; and cf. 1 P 3^® Wyc. ‘ made dede in 
fieisch, but made ^uyk in spirit* (so Tind. ‘was 
kylled as pertaynmge to the flesshe; but was 
quyekenod in the sprete,* AV ‘ by the Spirit,* RV 
‘in the spirit’). In 2P P* * Wyc., Tind., and 
Rhem. have ‘ in the righteousne.ss,* and ‘ in the 
knowledge,* but Cran. and AV ‘ through,* Genova 
‘by.* Aldis Wright refers to Gn 2P® where AV 
and RV have ‘ Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him 
in thine hand,* under the influence of Heb. 
though the meaning is ‘ take him by the hand,’ 
and he quotes Shaks. Rich. III. iv. i. 2— 

* Who meet8 U8 here? my niece I’lantagenet, 

Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloucester.' 

8. The Gr. prep. eJs, which expresses movement 
and corresponds with mod. Eng. ‘ into ’ or ‘ unto,* 
is often translated ‘in* (Clapperton in PreacAcr’.? 
Magazine, viii. 499, says ‘ one hundred and thirty- 
one times’). In that way some significant shades 
of meaning are lost, as in Ac 8^* ‘ they were baptized 
in the name of the Lord Jesus* (e^s rh dvofia, RV 
‘into the name’; all other versions as AV); 1 Co 
8® ‘ God, the Father, of whom are all things, and 
w^e in him* {els avrdv, AVm ‘for him,* RV ‘unto 
him*); Eph 4^® ‘Till we all come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 


God, unto a perfect man ’ (e/y ri-jv hbr-qra. ... eh 
MpariXciov, AVm 'into the unity,’ R\ ‘unto the 
unity*). In mod. Eng. ‘in’ and ‘into* are kept 
easily apart, ‘ into * being expressive of movement, 
‘in* of rest (though we still say ‘fall in love,’ 
‘come in question^). But in IGII they were not 
so sharply distinguished. Thus Shaks. has {Merck, 
of Venice, V. i. 65)— 

‘ ITow sweet the moonlijjht sleeps upon this bank 1 
Here wo will sit, and let the sounds of musio 
Creep in our ears ’; 

Rich, III. I. ii. 261— 

* But first ril turn yon fellow in his grave •; 
and Sonnets 112— 

* In so profound abysm I throw all care.' 

And so at an earlier time Coverdale translates Is 
52^ ‘ For from this tyme forth, there shal no un¬ 
circumcised ner uncleane person come in the.* On 
the other hand, but more rarely, ‘into* was used 
for ‘in,* as Lk 13-^ Wyc. ‘It is liik to sourdough, 
that a womman took, and hidue it in to thre 
mesuris of mele, til al were souiid *; and Shaks. 
Teinpest, 1. ii. 361— 

* Therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confined into this rock.* 

It is not surprising therefore that we sliould find 
‘in* for ‘into’ frequently in AV, as Gn 43“ ‘We 
cannot tell who put our money in our sacks* (so 
RV); 60“ ‘ he was put in a coifin’ (so RV); Dt 24' 

‘ Then let him write her a bill of divorcement, and 
give it in her hand’ (so RV); Neh 2'^ ‘What my 
God had put in my heart’ (RV ‘into’). Cf. Ps 
73®, Pr. Bk. ‘ They come in no misfortune like 
other folk ’; 136'® rr. Bk. ‘ Who divided the Red 
Sea in two parts.* 

4* ‘ In * is occasionally found for * on,* as in the 
familiar example, Mt 6'® ‘Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is in heaven * (ws iv ovpavip Kal iirl yijt, 
RV ‘Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth*; 
‘in earth * is probably due to Vulg. ‘in cmlo, et in 
terra *; it is found in all the Eng. versions). So 
Gn 1“ ‘ let fowl multiply in the earth * (so RV); G* 
‘ in the earth * (AV and RV), but 0® ‘ on the earth * 
(AV and RV); Wis 10^ ‘ For whose cause the earth 
being drowned with the flood, wisdom again pre¬ 
served it, and directed the course of the righteous 
in a piece of wood of small value ’ (3i’ evreXovs 
^6Xov, Vulg. contewntibile lignum, RV ‘ by a 
poor piece of wood,* Ball ‘on a paltry plank *: ‘in* 
was probably used because the translator liad the 
ark before his mind). Cf. Mt ‘ The Sermon 

in the Mount’; Ac 13'* Wyc. (1388) ‘and thei 
entriden in to tlie synagoge in the dai of sabatis ’ 
(Tind. ‘ on the saboth tlaye ’); Sliaks. Othello, i. iii. 

74— 

* What in your part can you say to this?’ 
and Milton, Lycidas, 185— 

* Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore. 

In thv largo recompense, and shalt be good 

To all that wander in that perilous floovL* 

6. ‘In* is used along with a verbal subst. to 
signify ‘in process of,* ‘while,* as Gn 35'* ‘as her 
soul was in departing ’; 2 Mac 4®® ‘ wliile those 
things were in doing ’; Jn 2“ ‘ Forty and six years 
was this temple in building.* Cf. Joy, Apology to 
Tindale (Arber’s ed. p. ix), ‘ he knew yat I was in 
correctynge it myselfe*; Knox, Hist. 107, ‘While 
these tilings were in doing in Scotland.* 

6. ‘ In that *=because, has now gone out of use. 
It occurs Gn 31“ ‘ And Jacob stole away unawares 
to Laban the Syrian, in that he told him not,* and 
other places. Cf. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ‘Some 
things they do in that they are men . . . some 
things in that they are men misled and blinded 
with error.* J. Hastings. 
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Introduction, 
i. Witness of OT. 

a) The * Bon of David.* 

b) The self-nianifestlnf? J", 

c) The ‘Servant of J",’ etc. 
ll. NT account of Jesus Christ. 

A. Supernatural birth. 

(6) Sinlessness. 

B. (ll Christ's lordship. 

(2) Ills ‘Sonship.’ 

(8) God revealed in Christ. 

(4) Unique significance attached to work and death of 
Christ. 

(6) Tradition as to historic events of Christ’s life, and 
acceptance of His Messianic claim presupposed 
by the apostolic writers. 

lii. Scriptural doctrine of the purpose and results of the In¬ 
carnation. 

1. Cosmic significance of the Incarnation. 

2. A crowning disclosure of God. 

8. For the restoration of man. 

Or, otherwise, Christ’s functions are distinguished 
as those of— 

(1) I’rophet 

(2) Priest. 

(3) King. 

Literature. 

This term shortly expresses the fundamental 
fact of Christianity, as St. John describes it in 
his Gospel (1^“*), 6 A6yot iyivero. It si^ifies 
the act of condescension whereby the Son of God, 
Himself very God and of one substance with the 
Father, took to Himself human nature in order 
to accomplish its redemption and restoration. 
The NT insists upon the I. as a physical, historic 
fact (1 Jn P), but points for its true exjilanation 
to the grace, or love, of God (Jn 3’®, 1 Jn 4®*'®). 
The expression of St. Paul, ‘mystery of godli¬ 
ness’ (1 Ti 3^®), implies, on the other hand, that 
the redemptive action of God is beyond our 
T)Ower completely to analyze or comprehend. 
Such being the general aspect of the fact, we 
find the most comprehensive statement of it in 
the prologue to St. John’s Gospel St. John 

begins by intimating a plurality ot persons within 
the Godhead; he describes‘♦the functions of 
the liOgos, the objective utterance or self-ex¬ 
pression of iJeity, in His relation to the created 
universe of which He is the author and sustainer, 
and to man, whose conscience and reason owe 
whatever illumination they possess to His presence 
and operation. St. John also teaches, as a further 
presupposition of his doctrine of the 1., the occur¬ 
rence of a fall, or process of aversion from God, 
whereby man became subject to the power of 
‘darkness’ or moral evil. It was to recover man 
from his state of alienation, and to raise him into 
the life of divine sonship, th.at the Word was 
finally manifested in a human form. After being 
heralded by the witness of creation, and by the 
voice of Hub. prophecy which culminated in the 
testimony of the Baptist, the Word finally made 
His appearance within the pale of an elect people 
of God; His manifestation, however, had a two¬ 
fold issue: the incarnate Word was rejected by the 
chosen nation to which, as touching Ilis manhood 
(Ho 1®), He belonged; on the other hand, to those 
individuals who welcomed Him and recognized His 
true nature and claim, He communicated a due 
measure of the fulness of ‘grace and truth’ which 
resided in Himself, imparting to them ‘ power to 
become children of God,’ ana unveiling to them 
the glory, i.c, the essential ch.'ir.acter and life, of 
the Most High. St. John in tlii.s passage strikes 
the keynote of many varied representations of the 
Incarnation. It was before all else a unique exhibi¬ 
tion of divine arace ; a supreme manifestation of 
divine truth. The NT writers dwell now on one, 
now on the other, of these two aspects of the fact. 
Thus the Son is spoken of as ‘given* (Jn 3^®), or 
‘ sent * (3'’* 1 Jn 4®, Gal 4^), by the heather ; but it 

was not less true that He gave Hini.self (Eph 6“, 


1 Ti 2®, Gal 22®). That which displayed the grace 
of God the Father (Tit 2^^), ‘ the kindness and love 
of God our Saviour’ towards man {ih, 3^), is also 
to be regarded as exhibiting the grace of the Son 
(2 Co 8® 13^®). The motive of the I. is, in short, the 
redemptive love of God. On the other hand, the 
1. was a signal manifestation of truth : a revelation 
of the divine character, supplementing and quali¬ 
fying that which was revealed of Goa in nature, 
conscience, and history. St. John says expressly 
that ‘ No man hath seen God at any time; God 
only-begotten, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him’ (F®, cf. 14®). 

Such, then, is the dominant point of view from 
which NT writers regard the 1.: it is an act of 
unmerited grace—a movement of divine love to¬ 
wards fallen man for his restoration and re-crea¬ 
tion ; it is also a culminating moment in a pro¬ 
gressive and continuous self-revelation of God 
(Ho 1^*2); nor is there any hesitation in identi¬ 
fying this divine movement with the historic 
career of Jesus Christ. Historically, however, 
the recognition of His higher nature started from 
the acknowledgment of His Messiahship. Ho 
was first recognized as one whose advent had 
been foretold, and awaited with eager expectation, 
for a period of many centuries; as the promised 
seed of Abraham in whom all families of the earth 
were to be blessed (Gn 12®). Jesus Christ did, in 
fact, claim to fulfil and satisfy tho hopes and 
anticipations to which successive prophets had 

g ven utterance. In ‘the fulness of time’ (Gal 4®) 
e appeared, to crown the hopes of the elect people 
from whom, as touching the flesh. He sprang. It 
is accordingly necessary to briefly summarize the 
testimony of OT to the fact of the Incarnation. 

i. f Fit ness of OT. —There are elements in tho 
theological conceptions of OT which preparo the 
mind tor the mystery of a divine I., e.g. tho 
doctrine that man is made in God’s image (Gn 12^), 
and is cauablo of intercourse and union with God. 
Thus Ezk F® implies that man’s bodily structure 
was essentially adapted to represent tlio form of 
Deity; and the revelation of God in nature (Ps 
19' etc.) would suggest the possibility of His self- 
manifestation under the form of human nature, 
Further, tho so-called ‘Theophanies’ of OT — 
tho manifestations of J'”.*} presence in a created 
‘angel’ — point in the same direction. Again, 
the ascription by OT of various titles, func¬ 
tions, ana relationships to the Godhe.ad, served 
to prepare the Jewish mind for the Christian 
doctrine of a triune Deity, which is necessarily 
connected with that of the Incarnation. Further, 
the striking personification of the divine Wisdom 
which meets us in such passages as Pr 822^* (cf. 
Wis 722** 8'** 18'°'-) .seems to anticipate St. John’s 
doctrine of the creative Logos, or St. Paul’s teach¬ 
ing in passages like Col 1'®’'®, Of special import¬ 
ance, however, is the witness of prophecy, the 
‘Messianic hope’ being at its root an anticipation 
of the union of divine and human attributes in 
a single personality. The main points of Messianic 
doctrine may be summarized as follows: In its 
earliest stages prophecy is vague and indetermin¬ 
ate. Starting with the promise recorded in Gn 3'®, 
it points to a victory of the woman’s seed over 
the evil principle represented by the serpent, the 
‘seed’ being afterwards more precisely described 
as ‘ the seed of Abraham,’ in whom all the nations 
of tlie earth are to be blessed (Gn 12® 18'® 22'® etc.). 
The tribe of Judah is indicated in Gn 49'® as the 
future depositary of sovereignty over the nations 
(cf. Nu 24'’). The passage Dt 18'® contributes a 
further element to the Messianic idea, viz. the 
notion of a prophetic medi^or between God and 
His people, probably in a comparatively late liter¬ 
ary form giving expression to the hopes and ideas 
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which the career and work of Moses had suggested. 
For it is noticeable, in regard to the Messianic 
hope in its earlier stages, that the actual history 
of Isr. itself gives birth to Messianic conceptions, 
€.g, the Exoaus from Egypt helped to give form 
and colour to the national expectations of future 
deliverance from foes and oppressors; the rise of 
prophecy and of the kingdom suggested the image 
of an ideal prophet and a righteous king. At any 
rate, it is in the early period of the kingdom that 
the Messianic hope takes a clear and definite shape. 

(а) The oracle, 2 S (cf. Jl*ss 2. 89. 132), points 
to a future descendant of David whose throne is 
to be everlasting, and who is to stand in a unique 
relation to God as His ‘ Son.* This title, solemnly 
transferred from the nation (Ex 4“) to the king, 
implies that the ‘ Son of David * is to be henceforth 
regarded as the representative of the chosen nation. 
This oracle is specially important as determining the 
scope and future direction of Heb. prophecy. In the 
prophets and psalmists we find successive pictures 
of a monarch who is extolled either as a warrior 
victorious over Judah’s foes (Ps 2), or as a royal 
bridegroom taking to himself the daughter of an 
alien people (Ps 45), or as a monarch reigning in 
righteousness and peace (Ps 72), and blessed with 
signal marks of divine favour, length of clays and 
perpetual communion with God (Pss 21. 61). These 
predictions of an ideal ruler culminate during the 
crisis of the struggle with Assyria. Thus Am 
Qii-w points to the revival of David’s houst as 
Judah’s last remaining hope; IIos 3® goes 
further, and foretells the appearance of a second 
David. Mic 5^'® directs the thoughts of the faith¬ 
ful to Bethlehem, the original home of the Davidio 
family, and predicts its future greatness as the 
birthplace of the Messianic deliverer. Isaiah de¬ 
scribes the Messiah’s righteous rule, directed and 
inspired by the Spirit of J'" (11), and dwells on the 
glory and peace of the city which Messiah chooses 
as his metropolis (4. 32, cf. Zee 9®*-)* Indeed it may 
be said that at this period (c. 750-700) the Davidic 
monarch becomes the central figure of prophecy; 
and Ro 1* shows that the Davidic descent of 
Christ was ever regarded as an essential element 
in the Messianic claim (cf. Ac 2^, 2 Ti 2®), and 
our Lord Himself bears witness to the current 
belief that Christ was ‘the son of David* in 
Mk 12®®. 

(б) Closely connected, however, with this con¬ 
ception is another, viz. that of a personal advent 
of J" to set up His throne in Zion, as the Judge 
and Saviour of His people. This thought indeed 
(Am 4^® etc.. Is 2. 32, etc.) is not actually com¬ 
bined with the picture of a Davidic king ; the figure 
of the son of David is nowhere identined with the 
self-manifesting J". Both elements enter into the 

oneral current of Messianic thought, but they 

nd fulfilment and mutual atBustment only in 
the person of Jesus Christ. In Ezk 34'^*®^ we 
find an instance of the juxtaposition of the two 
ideas. In this and in other instances it is evident 
that there were parallel streams of prediction 
which, owing to necessary limitations in the pro¬ 
phetic faculty, were not brought into combination. 

(c) New elements were added to the Messianic 
picture by the prophets of the pre-Chald. and 
exilic period (700-538). The most impressive of 
these is the wonderful conception of the ‘ servant 
of J'V the representative of the faithful remnant 
of God’s chosen people, who by his vicarious suffer¬ 
ings makes atonement for their transgressions, and 
by his loyal fulfilment of the divine mission en¬ 
trusted to him becomes the * light of the Gentiles * 
and the missionary of the nations, so accomplish¬ 
ing in his own person the ideal functions of the 
chosen people (Is 40-66, passim). In the post-ex. 
period of prophecy the priestly and mediatorial 


work of the coming Messiah rises into prominence 
(Ps 110) together with his relation to humanity at 
large as ‘tlie Branch* (Zee ,3® 6^=^, cf. Jer 23® and 
the phrase ‘Son of Man,’ Dn 7*®). At the same 
time is indicated his close relation to J'*. He is 
called J"’s ‘fellow* (Zee IS"^), His ‘angel’ (Mai 3^), 
one in whom J’* Himself is pierced (Zee 12'^). 
Such expressions are to be compared with earlier 
passages which they elucidate or develope: e.g. 
the prophecy of Immanuel (Is 7^^), or of the king 
wdioso name ‘ shall bo called J" is our righteousness" 
(Jer 23®‘®, cf. Is 9®). The deepest and most per¬ 
manent element pervading the varied imagery of 
the prophets is the thought of the advent of J'* 
Himself to judge, redeem, and govern His people, 
and to sanctify them by the bestowal of His Spirit 
(Ezk 36®®'®^ 37-’’). The Redeemer who should come 
to Zion would be Himself divine (cf. Is 
See Messiah. 

ii. NT account of Jesus Christ. — A. It was 
through experience of the Manhood and human 
life or Christ that men gradually arrived at the 
recognition of a higher nature, of which the lower 
was only a veil. Thus the preaching of the I. 
began with an appeal to facts and incidents open 
to ordinary observation ; Jesus Christ was first 
known as ‘a man* (Ac 2^), and NT lays special 
stress on the verity and completeness of His man¬ 
hood. The Gospels describe His birth (Mt D®*’-, 
Lk 2®®^*)» His growth ‘ in wisdom and stature * (Lk 
2®®), His liability to the ordinary and innocent 
infirmities of human nature, e.g. hunger (Lk 4®, 
Mk IP^), weariness (Jn 4®), thirst (Jn 4^ 19'*^), pain 
and weakness (cf. Ho 5®), death. His body was 
subject to ordinary conditions of nurture and de¬ 
velopment ; it was the apt instrument of creaturely 
service and obedience to the will of God (He 10®*’), 
and of self-sacrifice on behalf of His fellow-men 
(Mt 26^^). The soul of Christ was subject to 
luiman affections and emotions; compassion (Mt 
9®®), love (Mk Jn 11®), grief (Jn 11®®, Lk 19^^), 
fear and anguish (Lk 22^, cf. He 5’), anger (Mk 
3®, Jn 2^®®^-)* had a true human will (Jn 6®®, Mt 
20®*), which, however, is described as ever sub¬ 
jecting itself to the guidance of the divine will. 
This subjection necessarily implied the possibili^ 
of temptation, and of painful effort of will (M!t 
26“, Lk 22"), BO that ‘ He learned obedience by the 
things which he suJlered* (He 6®). Finally, Jesus 
Christ possessed a human spirit (Lk 2" 10*b Jn 
11®®, Mk 8'®), which was apparently the seat or 
sphere of His divine personMity (Ro D), and which 
in the hour of death He commended into the hands 
of God (Lk 23"). After death this human spirit of 
Christ, divinely ‘quickened’ (1 P 3^®), is found to 
have preached the gospel to certain of the departed 
{ih. 4®). 

Thus the humanity of Jesus Christ was real and 
complete. He was made like His brethren in all 
things (cf. He 2^’); ‘ in all points tempted like as 
wo are, yet without sin ’ {ib. 4*®). On the other 
hand, there is nothing in Scripture to support the 
idea that Christ’s humanity was docetic or unreal, 
or that He failed to undergo a real human experi¬ 
ence. In all the main conditions of human life He 
was on a level with His fellow-men ; a partaker of 
fiesli and blood {ih. 2'^); submitting to a life of 
hard toil, poverty, suffering, moral conflict with 
keen and varied temptation, alternations of success 
and failure, honour and dishonour, favour and dis¬ 
repute. Specially noteworthy is the fact that 
Christ's life was one of continual prayer (Mt 14®®, 
Mk 1®®, Lk 3®‘ 6" 9®* 22^\ Jn II" etc.). It is 

* The Messianic beliefs of the period between 166 and our 
Lord’s birth do not come within the scope of this article. A 
brief survey of them will be found in Loots, DogmeiMeackiehte, 
$ 7. See also Schtlrer, UJP § 29; Dnimmond, 7^ Jetffish 
Messiah ; Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian Messiah. 
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in virtue of a general similarity of conditions that 
Christ is described as the ‘ captain of faith ’ (lie 
12‘), i.6. He exhibited those very virtues which are 
appropriate to man’s creaturely condition : trust, 
reverence, submission, faith, obedience. For the 
same reason lie is pointed to as tlie true pattern 
of manhood (Jn 13^^ 1 Jn 2^ 1 P 2*^). He is the 
great exemplar of humanity, because the circum¬ 
stances of His life and probation were, speaking 
broadly, similar to those of ordinary men. He 
was found in outward guise or fashion ns a man 
(Ph 2^); on a level with other men ‘ in all points * 
that can fall under human observation, ‘ yet with¬ 
out sin ’ (He 2 Co 5-b 1 Jn 3®). 

This brings us to two points in which, according 
to NT, Jesus Christ was dillerent from other men : 
(a) He was supernaturally born, (6) He was without 
sin. 

(a) The hii'th of Christ is described by Mt and 
Lk. They tell us that He was conceived by the Holy 
Spirit (see p. 405'^), without the intervention of a 
human father (Mt 1^®, Lk !*-• By the operation 
of the ‘creator Spirit’ the ‘Word was made flesh.* It 
is to be observed that this account of the birth is not 
contradicted, but rather suggested, by the teaching 
of other NT writers. Thus St. John sneaks of Christ 
as 6 ipx6pL€uos (Jn 3^^), and St. Paul calls Him 

‘ the second man from heaven ’ (1 Co 15^’), a phrase 
which evidently describes the origin of the second 
Adam in contrast to that of the first. Further, as 
has been already observed, NT speaks of Christ as 
sinless, holy, sanctified by God (Jn 10^); ‘ knowing 
no sin ’ (2 Co 5'-^^); ‘ holy, harmless, undeliled, and 
separated from sinners *^(He 7*®); ‘ a lamb without 
spot and blemish’ (1 P P®); ‘the righteous one* 
(1 Jn 2^ cf. Ac 3^^ 22^^). True, He appeared ‘in the 
likeness of the flesh of sin ’ (Uo 8^ cf. Ph 2’), t.e. 
He took the very flesh which had been the instru¬ 
ment of human sin, but in assuming it He purified 
it from the sinful taint : * His flesh was, in fact, 
‘ like * ours, inasmuch as it was flesh ; but it was 
only ‘ like,’ for it was also sinless. Christ, then, was 
without sin, and NT suggests a close connexion 
between His sinlessiicss and His miraculous birth 
by constantly representing Christ as the Head or 
First Principle of a new race {dpxhj Col P®), ‘ the 
firstborn among many brethren’ (Ro 8*®), the 
‘ second Adam ’ (Ro 5^^ 1 Co 16^), the ‘ new man * 
(Kph 2‘®). Thus the tradition of the Church which 
first meets us in Mt and Lk is corroborated to 
some extent by antecedent considerations. If NT 
MTiters are correct in representing Jesus Christ as 
a new moral creation, it might bo asked whether 
this new creation can have involved anything short 
of a new mode of generation. ‘ Must not the physical 
generation of the second Adam have been such as 
to involve at once His community with our nature 
and His exemption from it?*t If, in fact, Jesus 
Christ was what NT writers believed Him to 
be, a nre-existent being, the narrative of the 
virginal birth would have antecedent credibility. 

* Tne chief ground,’ says Prof. Stanton, ‘ on which 
thoughtful (Christian believers are ready to accept 
it [the miraculous birth] is that, believing in the 
personal indissoluble union between God and man 
in Jesus Christ, the miraculous birtli of Jesus 
seems to them the only litting accompaniment of 
this union, and so to speak the natural expression 
of it in the order of outward facts.’ t If it be re¬ 
joined that the ‘ fact of its necessity from a 
doctrinal point of view would tend to the forma¬ 
tion of a legend,* it may with equal justice be 
urged that the evangelists’ account of the birth 
testifies to the early prevalence of the belief in the 
Divinity of Christ. The ultimate reason, in fact, 

* Cf. Sanday-IIeadloni on Romans^ ad loc. 

t Gore, Dissertations, p. 66. 

I The Jewish a7id the Christian Messiah, p. 376 f. 


for belief in this, as in all the other miraculous occur¬ 
rences recorded in the Go^iel, is faith in the higher 
nature of Jesus Christ. What Augustine says of 
the Gospel miracles strictly applies to the super¬ 
natural oirth of Christ: Miruin non esse debet a 
Deo factum miraculum , . , Magis gaudere et 
admirari dehemus quia Dominus noster et salvator 
Jesus Christus homo factus est^ quam quod divina 
inter homines fecit J The accounts of miracles, it 
must be remembered, were written for those who 
were already Christians, i.e. who already believed 
in Christ as a superhuman person. The Gospels 
were not primarily intended to create such a belief; 
they rather presuppose it. 

( 0 ) The sinlcssness of Christ appears at first si^ht 
to conflict with the possibility of His being 
tempted. We have, however, already noticed that 
NT describes Christ as liable to temptation (Mt 4, 
Lk 4, esp. He 4^®, Lk 22"®); but it never allows us 
to suppose that He suffered from any disordered 
affections, any inward propensity to sin. He had 
no illicit desires, no discord between the flesh and 
the spirit ;t sin could have no enticing or illusive 
power in His case (Ja F'*); He had no affinity for 
sin, no experimental knowledge of it (1 Jn 3®, 2 Co 
5^^). On the other hand. He possessed in their 
perfection and integrity all those human faculties 
and senses to which moral temptation appeals,—all 
necessary and innocent affections and instincts to 
w’hich some things appear naturally desirable, 
others naturally repugnant. Accordingly, He was 
capable of being tempted ; for ‘ if the highest 
virtue does not exclutfe that instinct inseparable 
from humanity, to which pain is an object of 
dread, and pleasure of desire, which prefers ease 
and quiet to tumult and vexation, the regard and 
esteem of others to their scorn and aversion ; to 
which ill-requited toil or experienced unkindness 
are sources of corroding anguish and depression ; 
then every conjuncture which presents but one of 
these objects of dread as the concomitant of doing 
God’s will, or associates one of their desirable 
opposites with neglect or disobedience,—every such 
conjuncture must produce a conllict between duty 
and these necessary instincts of humanity sufficient 
to constitute temptation in the strictest sense. 
Christ, then, could bo really tempted ; He felt the 
pressure of moral evil; He experienced the pain of 
resistance to it, and He endured. He remained 
Btedfast even under the full weight of manifold 
difficulties. There is nothing in the Gospels to 
warrant the idea suggested by John Damascene 
that ‘ He repelled the assaults of the enemy like 
smoke.* They rather suggest that the strength 
conferred on His human nature by the Divine 
Spirit was ‘ infallibly sufficient, but not more than 
sufficient, to sustain Him in His conflict, and bear 
Him through the fearful strife.’§ Ho verily 
‘ suffered being tempted *; He was made morally 
‘ perfect through sunerings* (Ho 2'®- 6®). In the 

power of the Divine Spirit (Lk 4^* Mk I^^) He was 
enabled to prevail over the tempter, but it was 
by a process of moral struggle ending in victory; 
indeed the writer of Rev seems to summarily 
de.scribe the human life of Christ ns a continuous 
victory over evil (Rev 5® 6^ 19“, cf. Jn 16®®). 

Witri the above significant exception NT depicts 
Jesus Christ as one who shared in all points the 
nature of man. He was (to use a later tneological 
term) ‘ consubstantial ’ Avith men. Accordingly, the 
general conditions of His human life enable Him 

* In Joh. Tract, xvii. 

t Au^. Op. imperf. c. Jul. iv. c. 67: ‘ ChrUtua ergo nulla lUicita 
concupivit, quia diacordiom carnia et spiritua qua in hominia 
naturom ex preevaricatione primi hominis veriil, proraus ille 
non habuit, qui de spiritu et virgine non per ooncupisoentiam 
carnis est natus.’ 

t Mill, IHve Sermons on the Temptatior\^ p. 86. 

8 Bruce, Uumiliation of Christ, p. 269. 
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to be the perfect pattern of human gootlnesa (see 
below, p. 466*). And indeed tliere are facts re¬ 
corded in the Gospels which plainly indicate that 
Christ underwent a real human development, moral 
and mental, and that He was even subject to some 
necessary human limitations in respect of know¬ 
ledge. At this point it is necessary to touch on 
these points only so far as they concern the per¬ 
fection of Christ’s humanity. Morally, then, Christ 
is said to have developed; He grew in wisdom (Lk 
; He was ‘made perfect *; ‘ He learned obedience 
by the things which he suffered ’ (He 2^*^ 5®). There 
were some qualifications necessary for the discharge 
of His high-priestly functions which He acquired 
through tne moral discipline of actual human 
experience, esp. the graces of sympathy (He 2^’ 4*® 
6^), patience, faith (cf. Westcott on He 12^). He 
was perfected in the sense that He was pro¬ 
gressively ediictated by His human experience ; Ho 
became a consummate ‘leader of salvation’ (He 
2^*^), a perfect high priest (i6. vii. 28). Further, 
Christ IS represented as subject, at least in some 
degree, to ordinary laws of mental growth and 
development. ‘ He advanced (irpo^Koirrev) in wis¬ 
dom ’ as well as in stature (Lk Occasions are 
mentioned on which He expresses surprise (Mt 8^®, 
Mk G**); and He also appears at times to desire 
information as to matters of fact (Mk 9-b Jn 11®^, 
cf. Mt 2F®, Mk IF®). Finally, in regard to one 
special point He professes ignorance (Mk 13®®). 
From these phenomena it may be inferred that 
Christ’s human faculties, supernaturally exalted 
and illuminated though they were by the operation 
of the Holy Spirit, were yet subject to limitation ; 
and so far tlie impression produced by the records, 
that Christ lived as very man among men, is 
further strengthened. The Synop. Gospels especi¬ 
ally portray a real human life and character ; they 
present to faith as its immediate object the figure 
of a true man, ‘ the man Christ Jesus ’ (1 Ti cf. 
Jn 8*“‘). 

B. Besides giving ample evidence of their belief 
in the real manhood of the historical person Jesus 
Christ, NT writers endeavour in different ways 
to express their sense of something transcendent 
and superhuman in His personality. There is no 
question, it may be observed, in regard to the 
actual belief of the apostles themselves, which may 
be gathered from their Epistles. The importance 
of the Gospels is that they describe the way in 
which this belief was arrived at. SpeaKing 
broadly, the apostles believed that in the histori¬ 
cal Christ a jjre-existent being had manifested 
Himself,* a being to whom belonged the dignity of 
a unique divine sonship. This common belief is 
by no means e(jually prominent in all the apostolic 
Epistles; but it is always latent, and even where 
not expressed it is usually implied in the attributes 
or functions ascribed to Christ. This belief, then, 
was slowly and hesitatingly reached by successive 
steps which can bo traced with some clearness in 
the Gospel narrative. The Gospels record those 
utterances of Christ which suggested the idea of 
His higher nature. He Himself proposed the 
question to His disciples, * Whom say men that I, 
the Son of Man, am?’ (Mt 16^); He Himself ascribed 
to His own person a particular significance {e,g, 
^^t 10®^); He pointed men to Himself, and the 
Gospels record the effect on Ilis hearers of Christ’s 
utterances. They describe the moral authority of 
His teaching (Mt 7®®, Mk I®’, Lk 4®®), the impression 
uoduced by His personality, the claim He put 
orward to forgive sins (Mt 9®‘®, Lk 5®*^*®^), to judge 
men according to their personal relation to Him¬ 
self (Mt 7®®), to revise, expand, interpret the 
Mosaic Law (Mt 6®^“^* 12® 19^), to be the giver of 

* Notice the use of the vb. in relation to the 

Incarnation, t.g. 1 Ti 1P IJn 


rest to the burdened soul (Mt 11®®), to be an object 
of devotion to the heart of man superseding all 
other interests (Mt 1(F, Lk 14‘-®). There can be no 
serious doubt, moreover, that Christ claimed to be 
the Messiah. In calling Himself ‘the Son of Man’ 
He adojited a title which indisputably involved 
Messianic pretensions. Further, lie claimed to 
stand in a unique relation to God; althougli He 
very rarely applies to Himself the title ‘ ISon of 
God,’ He never disclaims it; on occasions of ex¬ 
ceptional urgency He refuses to disown it (Mt 16‘® 
26^); indeed. He habitually mjcaks of God as ‘ my 
Father’ (Mt 23 times), ana He attributes to Him¬ 
self powers and prerogatives which imply coequality 
with God. He exercises sovereign authority over 
souls, claiming them as His own, and putting 
forward that jealous, exclusive claim winch can 
rightfully belong only to the Creator Himself (Mt 
1(P’* w Lk 10^®, Mt 24®® Lk 21»®). He promises 
to bestow the Holy Spirit (Mt 10^®, Lk 12^®, cf. 2F®); 
He speaks of Himself as having given a commission 
to the ancient prophets of Israel (Mt 23®^, cf. Lk 
IF®). Finally, in one solemn passage common to 
Mt and Lk, He claims an exclusive knowledge of 
the Fatlier (Mt 11*^ Lk 10®®), and an exclusive 
power of manifesting Him. On the other hand, the 
negative consideration is important, tliat although 
Christ is the preacher of humility, repentance, 
conversion, and the vehement rebuker of Pharisaic 
self-righteousness. Ho never betrays any conscious¬ 
ness of guilt, such as OT prophets frequently 
exhibit, nor any sense of a personal need of re¬ 
conciliation with God. 

But the Gospels do not merely i)reserve char¬ 
acteristic utterances of Christ, tney describe the 
process of apostolic belief in Him. We can trace 
more or less distinctly the successive stages 
through which the faith of the apostles advanced 
to the point of acknowledging the higher, or pre¬ 
existent personality of Christ. The Fourth Gospel 
seems, indeed, to serve, among other purposes, that 
of depicting the development of faith. To sum up 
briefiy the gist of the evangelic testimony; it 
would seem that the apostles discerned in Jesus 
Christ first a Teacher or Rabbi sent from God, 
then successively the expected Messiah, the Holy 
One, the Lord of nature, the searcher of hearts, 
the revealer of God, the supreme example of 
suffering love, the conqueror of death, the Son of 
God. Faith, finally, bows before Him as ‘ Lord and 
God’ (Jn 20®®). This point is anived at only after 
a long and heart-searching discipline of suspense 
and hesitation ; but it unquestionably represents 
the final answer of the apostles to a question which 
was morally inevitable, and which, as a matter of 
fact, had been repeatedly and openly raised,—the 
question ‘ who is this ? ’ (Mt 2F^, Lk 5®^ 7^ 9®; cf. 
Mt 8®^, Mk 4^b Lk 8®®). The ultimate answer 
seems to have been based on a number of con¬ 
vergent considerations: on the eftect of Christ’s 
personality, and the ‘ self-evidencing ’ power of His 
appeal to heart and conscience, on the superhuman 
claims which His teaching disclosed, and on the 
symbolic acts of power by which He at once illus¬ 
trated and authenticated His teaching. For much 
of the evidential importance of the Gospel miracles 
depends on their moral character. They are in 
keeping with all that Christ reveals of God’s 
nature and attributes. They are exactly such 
phenomena as we should expect in a universe in 
which physical forces are subordinated to righteous 
laAV and a purpose of grace. They reveal power, 
but the power is that of righteous will; and 
they are symbolic of the redemptive action of God 
which the doctrine of Christ proclaims. But what 
finally crowned and justified the faith of the 
apostles was the actual resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from death. Their testimony is concentrated on 
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this fact, the real occurrence of which alone ex¬ 
plains their spiritual transformation and the s^d- 
fastness of their belief in face of hostile opinion. 
The apostles seem to have recognized, some more 
quickly than others, but all sooner or later, that 
tne resurrection was in fact inevitable, Christ being 
what He claimed to be. It afforded a key to the 
entire life ; it was the ground of a final assurance 
that under the veil of mortal flesh the eternal Son 
of God Himself had ‘tabernacled’ among men (Jn 
H*). It was tlie supreme revelation to the apostles 
of the glory of the Divine Word, who, as man, had 
lived and conversed with them on earth. It was 
the starting-point of a new and higher life, and of 
a more exalted faith. Tlie resurrection followed 
by the ascension ‘declared,’ determined, or proved 
Jesus Christ (Ro D) to be, not merely the promised 
Messiah and ‘ the Lord ’ to whom all power was 
given in heaven and earth (Mt28^®), but a heavenly 
being Avho had been manifested in a human form, 
and had returned into the divine glory whence He 
originally came. Thenceforth Jesus Christ became 
an object of worship, and the gospel of redemption 
preached by the apostles had llis person for its 
central theme (Ac 28^^. 

Such, then, seems to have been the conception of 
Christ to which the apostles were led by their long 
intercourse with Him. When, however, we turn to 
the apostolic teaching in regard to Christ’s higher 
nature, we cannot fail to recognize a striking 
diversity of treatment. All the writers are at one 
in their general conception of the 1 . as a supreme 
self-manifestation of God; but we seem to trace, 
not only a certain advance in clearness of percep¬ 
tion, corresponding to differences of phraseology 
{e.g. contrast the OT Messianic title irais in Ac 4-'^ 
with X 670 S in St. John’s Gospel), but to a certain 
extent distinct aspects of Christ’s person.* These 
must bo recognized even though they form no 
sufUcient basis for the idea of radicalljr different 
and mutually exclusive types of NT Cliristology— 

‘ odoptianist,’ ‘ pneumatic,’ etc. Thus (1) the simple 
objective view of Christ as fulfilling in His person 
and life the OT Messianic expectations is charac¬ 
teristic of St. James and St. I’eter ; (2) the earlier 
Epistles of St. Raul estimate Christ’s person from 
the side of anthropology: man’s yearning for re¬ 
conciliation and union with God hnds its satisfac¬ 
tion in Christ; (3) a more transcendental treatment 
of Christ’s person marks the later Pauline and 
Johannino writings; they deal with cosmological 
and mystical aspects of the Incarnation. And it 
must be remembered that ‘ between the clear-sighted 
apostle of the Gentiles and the straitest of [Jewish 
or Ebionite] zealots there lay every conceivable 
gradation of intermediate positions.’f But the 
apostles themselves seem to have a fundamental 
bond of union in their belief about Christ as one 
who may be worshipped,^ and whose name may be 
co-ordinated with that of God. It cannot be shown 
that St. Paul taught anything about Christ that 
was not implied in the belief oi his fellow-apostles; 
but we must remember that ‘what to them was 
the result of their belief in Christ, was to him the 
starting-point from which logical conclusions were 
seen to follow, practical applications made, in every 
direction.’ 

What, then,wns the earliest conception of Christ’s 
higher nature current in the Church ? We turn to 
Ac, and find that the earliest preaching of Christ 
is naturally conditioned by conceptions of God 

* Loofs, DoptneufjegchiehU, § 11. 8, rightly remarks, ‘ Wesent- 
licbe VerschiedenheiU'ii in der religicison Schatzung Ohristi 
. . . Bint uberhaupt nicht zu konstaticren . . . verschieden 
aber hat man die^e Einzi^artigkeit Jesu zu erklaren versucht.' 

t Robertson, Athannnus [Niceno and post-Nicene Fathers, 
ser. ii.], Introd. p. xxii. 

I Loofs, I.C., ‘Anrufune Christi . . . ist . . . nicht andres ala 
das praktische Korrelat ues Pradikats nufM* I 


already current among those to whom the go^el 
message was proclaimed. St. Peter is a Jew 
speaking to Jews, to whom any unqualified declara¬ 
tion of Christ’s Deity or pre-existence would have 
appeared perplexing, ancf even blasphemous. We 
notice in his preaching an avoidance of the phrase 
0coO (contrast Mt 16^<*); his starting-point is the 
well-known historical figure, the facts of whose 
life, ministry, and recent passion were notorious 
in Jerus. (Ac 2“ 3^® 4^® 5®® 10®^^*). St. Peter dwells 
repeatedly on the exaltation of One who had been 
known as man. This man, ‘ approved of God ’ (2®®), 
bearing all the marks of God’s commissioned 
‘servant’ (Trats, 3^®, cf. Is 62^®), manifesting clear 
tokens of divine unction, was ‘made’ by God 
‘ both Lord and Christ ’ (2®<^). The main points in 
St. Peter’s preaching which would naturally strike 
a Jewish audience would bo (1) his references to 
the fulfilment of Messianic prophecy in Christ 
(2®®** 3®® 4“), for we must remember that to Jewish 
ears the very title ‘ Messiah ’ would imply a super¬ 
human being; (2) his insistence on the resurrection 
as at once the seal of Christ’s divine unction and 
mission (2®® 3^® 4^*^ 5®^, cf. 13®^), and a decisive mani¬ 
festation of the glory of His person. The resur¬ 
rection liaA proclaimed Him ‘prince of life’ (3^®), 
source of spiritual blessing and power (3®®), ‘ prince 
and saviour’ (5®^), ‘judge of quick and dead’ (10'*®). 
Speaking generally, the same point of view is 
characteristic of St. Peter’s 1st Epistle. He regards 
Christ as the exalted man, entlironed at God’s 
right hand, and bestowing the gift of the regene¬ 
rating Spirit (1 P 1®®). Christ is One whose human 
acts and sufferings have preternatural virtue ; who 
is destined to judge mankind (4®); who is the 
author of Messianic salvation, ‘ both in its negative 
aspect as a rescuing from the wrath under whicli 
the whole world is lying, and in its positive aspect 
as the imparting of eternal life.* On the other 
hand, it is doubtful whether the two pass^es D* 
and ®® necessarily imply the doctrine of Clirist’s 

re-existence.t With St. Peter we may couple St. 

ames and St. Jude, each of wliom calls himself 
‘slave of Christ.’ St. James even speaks of Christ 
as ‘ Lord of glory ’ (2*), and looks for His appear¬ 
ance in judgment (5®’®); he also us^is language 
( 118 . 21 ) implying that in Christ is revealed a prin¬ 
ciple of supernatural power which the law was 
unable to bestow (cf. Ro 8®). 

On tho whole, it may be taken for granted that 
St. Peter’s sermons in Ac, together with his 1st 
Ep. and the Epp. of St. James and St. Jude, present 
us with tho general conception of Christ current 
ill the earliest apostolic age. By the first Christians 
Christ was regarded as the promised Messias, 
whose mission had been sealed by His resurrection 
and exaltation, and in whom the Jewish expecta¬ 
tions concerning the ‘kingdom of God,’ and an- 
ticinations of future ‘salvation,’ wore spiritually 
fullilled. There can be little doubt that both these 
ideas(‘the kingdom’ and ‘salvation’) were coloured 
by Jewish preconceptions. There was, for instance, 
a widespread expectation of the speedy second 
coming of Christ—an idea which seems, indeed, to 
have been shared by the apostles themselves. But, 
at any rate, the conception of Christ just indicated 
formed the starting-point, so to speak, for the 
deeper conceptions of St. Paul, the writer of He, 
and St. John. In proceeding to gather up the 

* Sanday-IIeadlam on Ro li®. 

f 8eo Harnock, Dogmengeachichte, vol. 1. appendix i. Hamaok 
believes in regard to 1 P lisf* that the^ writer hojds to the old 
Jewish conception of ‘ pre-existence,’t.«. predestination in the 
counsels of God. Christ * was manifested fn these last days for 
our sake, that is. He is now visibly what He already was before 
God. what is meant here is not an incarnation, but a revelation ' 
[Eng. tr. vol. I. p. 822]. The passage lUf. may refer to the 
prophets either of tho old or of tne new dispensation, but 
according to Uie usual interpretation the OT prophets are 
meant. 
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main christological theses of the apostolic teaching 
regarded as a whole^ we are for the most part, but 
not exclusively, dependent on these last-mentioned 
writers. 

The following points appear to be of main 
importance: (1) The conception of Christ’s Lord- 
ship. The name KiJpios meets us in St. Peter’s 
sermons, in Ja and Jude, in Jn and Rev, and 
in St. Paul’s Epistles, passim. The word does 
not necessarily imply Divinity,* but in NT 
it meets us in contexts and connexions which, 
taken together, involve the ascription of Deity to 
Christ. The * Lordship * of Christ means His 
‘ sovereignty ’ in the sphere of nature and in that 
of grace. To Christ belongs a lordship wdiich He 
has merited by His life of creaturely service and 
obedience (Ro 10®, 1 Co 12®, 2 Co 4®). He is supreme 
over the universe and over His Church (Col 
Ph 2^®**)* Christians belong to Him (Ro 14®, 1 Co 
32 *); they are ‘under law to Christ’ (1 Co 
Gal 6^). He is the fountainhead of all grace, 
authority, disciplina^ and ministerial power (iCo 
5^ 2 Co 10® 13^®). He is to be awaited as judge 
(2 Co 5^®). St. Paul applies to Christ OT Jaliweh 
passages {e.g. Ro 10^®=J12®®; cf. Ro 10^^'^®, 1 Co 2^® 
10^); ho ascribes to Him the absolute title 6 xjJpios 
(1 Co 162®, 2 Co V* Ipi 12®, Ro 14^^), and in one 
passage, which is of the nature of a climax, he uses 
an even stronger expression, ‘ God over all blessed 
for evermore ’ (Ro 9®). t * 

(2) Parallel to the idea of lordship is that of 
Sonship. Christ is vlh^ 6eoO—B, recognized title of 
Messiah, which, like Kijpioit is often illustrated by its 
context; often by other characteristic NT phrases 
with which it is closely associated. The ‘Sonship’ 
of Christ is spoken of as unique (6 tSws vlSf, Ro 8®2 j 
5 ^avroO vl6i, ib. 8®; fiovoyev’^St Jn P®, 1 Jn 4®), i.e. 
it is not ascribed to Christ merely as a Messianic 
title, but as connoting a personal relationship to 
God. The phrase is used in contexts which imply 
a literal pro-existence ; the Son of God is ‘ sent ’ 
(Ro 8®, Gal 4“*, 1 Jn 4®- ; He ‘comes’ (1 Jn 4® 5® 

52 ®); He was originally an inhabitant of heaven 
(1 Co 16'*^); the I. was a change of state in the life 
of a pre-existent being, of the Word Himself 
(Jn P®), of One who is essentially ‘spirit’ (2 Co 
3^7).^ The ‘ Sonship ’ of Christ is thus defined, and 
acq^uires a new significance. It is not merely 
‘ethical,’ i.e. such as any man may acquire by- 
moral affinity to God ; nor merely theocratic; it 
denotes a special, unique, incommunicable relation¬ 
ship (Jn 10®®*®®). Hence, e^ecially in St. Paul’s 
earlier Epistles (Th, Ro, Co, Gal), a position is 
habitually assigned to Christ which inevitably 
implies His real Deity. He is co-ordinated with 
God in meetings and farewells {e.g. 2 Th 1®, 2 Co 
13^^). He is trie source of St. Paul’s apostolate 
(Gal l^); the agent or mediator in creation (1 Co 8®) 
and in redemptive history (1 Co 10*). The I. was, 
in fact, an act of self-abnegation whereby a life of 
creaturely limitations was accepted in exchange 
for the glories of heaven (2 Co 8®, Gal 4®). 

In two passages of later Epp. these christological 
thoughts are more fully developed. In IMi 2®*^^ St. 
Paul deals with the inethod of man’s redemption. 
Christ is set forth as the example of one who fore¬ 
goes prerogatives that might be claimed, and 
renounces for a season a state of divine glory, 
bliss, and sovereignty which was His by natural 
right. The passage exhibits specially the original 
divine dignity, the unity, and tue continuous action 

* See Sanday-IIeadlam on Ro 1^. 

t See the careful note on this passage in Sondav-Headlam, 
Romans, pp, 233-238. They adopt this rendering ^with some 
slight, but only slight, hesitation.^ 

J * The Lord is the Spirit.* ... * It is with this most original 
conception of the divine essence of Jesus Christ that we must 
associate the foot of His pre-existence * (Sabatier, The Apostle 
Paul (tr. by Ilelller], p. 832). 


of the person who passed voluntarily from a stats 
of heavenly bliss to a condition of creaturely 
servitude and sutiering. This process St. l*aul 
speaks of as one of self-emptying (eaur^v 4kIvu<t€p, 
6^); it was an action by which a being, possessing 
the attributes of Deity itself, took upon Himself 
conditions non-natural to Deity, while continuing 
in a real sense to bo what Ho was before. The 
reward of His self-sacrificing ‘obedience’ (5®; cf. 
Ro 6^®) was exaltation according to an essential 
law of divine action. In the human nature which 
He vouchsafed to assume. He was raised to the 
throne of divine lordship as the object of universal 
worship. In Col 1^®*^® St. Paul deals with the 
cosmic significance of the I. of the Son. As the 
‘ ima^e of the invisible God,’ Ho occupies a position 
of unique pre-eminence and sovereignty, both over 
the physical universe and over the new or moral 
creation, the Church of redeemed humanity. He 
is the essential mediator in nature, the ‘ firstlx)rn of 
all creation,’ i.e. prior to creation, and sovereign 
over it; in relation to history He is the inheritor 
of the Messianic promises (Ps 89); in relation to 
the Church He is the essential mediator in the 
sphere of grace, the firstborn from the dead, the 
fountainhead and principle of a new supernatural 
life. In this majestic statement St. Paul seems to 
unfold a conception essentially identical with that 
of the prologue to St. John’s Gospel. 

(3) In Christ God reveals Himself \ in Him man 

is able to discern the character and nature of ‘ the 
invisible Goil’ (Col H®). The word eiKCiv in the 
passage here quoted is found in an earlier Epistle 
(2 Co 4^). It may bo compared both with the 
Johannine phrase A 6705 , and with the expression 
in He 1 ® viroardaem. The ‘ Image ’ of 

God is at once the adequate expression and the 
essential revcaler of Deity (cf. Jn H®G^ 12 '“ 17®, Gal 
H®, He 1 ®, and consider Sit ll®^ = Lk 10 ®®). In Him 
the divine Fatherhood is manifested, not as a mere 
creative relationship in which God stands to man¬ 
kind, but as an internal and ultimate mystery of 
the Godhead (Ro 8 ^®, Eph 4®, Jn 14®-® 16-^); in 
Christ the love of God (1 Jn 4®) and His holiness 
(Jn 17“, Rev 4® 16®) are alike revealed. But 
beyond this, the inner mystery of the divine 
nature is in part unfolded. An essential Father¬ 
hood, an essential Sonship, eternal and intemporal, 
subsists within the sphere of Deity: a necessary 
relationship of communion and aependence be¬ 
tween two divine Persons (Jn H*^). St. Paul 
seems to recognize the perfect equality of these 
divine Persons, especially in such a phrase as that 
of Ph 2® {iv pop(j>^ 0€oO virdpx<^v ); while in 1 Co 16®*"®® 
he teaches the fundamental relation of dependence 
in which the Son stands to the Father. Thus the 
revelation of God ‘in a Son’ (He D) is the manifesta¬ 
tion of the divine ‘ glory ’ in a twofold sense; the 
Son manifests at once the moral perfections of the 
Godhead, and the internal distinctions of Person 
subsisting within the divine essence. In Him the 
whole fulness of Deity has its permanent abode 
(Col H®); to faith it can be manifested (2 Co 4*); 
by human souls it can be apprehended as a source 
01 life-giving grace (Jn D®). 

(4) All the apostles aCTeein attributiim a unique 
significance to the worlc and death of Christ. In 
Him the divine purpose of ‘salvation’ was real¬ 
ized: deliverance from wrath, and the imparting 
of eternal life (I Th 6 ®- *®).* Jesus Christ stands in 
relation to human sin not merely as judge, but ns 
‘saviour’ and deliverer (I Th 1^®, Ph 32 ® etc.). He 
gives Himself a ransom {\&rpop, 1 Ti 2® ; cf. Mt 202®, 
Jn 11®*’®2 etc.); He dies ‘for our sins’ll Co 16®; 
cf. Mt 202®, 1 P 22 * 3*®), thus inaugurating a new 
covenant, the distinctive features of wliich are 
remission of sins (1 Co II 2 ®), a new right of access 

* See Sanday-lleadlam’g note on Romans, p. 88. 
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to God (He 7^^ etc., Eph life and immortality 
(Ro 27, 1 Co 15^-), the gift of the Holy Spirit (Gal 
3^ Eph He ; cf. Ac 2=^, 1 Jii 32 ^). The cliects 
of the redemptive work are described under several 
different aspects. In Ro and Gal St. Paul connects 
hia doctrine of justification with the Person of 
Christ. He is the justilier of humanity ; through 
faith in Him the merits of His death are appro¬ 
priated by men (Ro 3^^-), and they are brought into 
a new relation to God, they are treated as 
righteous (SiKaiou/xeyoi, Ro ‘accepted in the 
Reloved ’ (Eph 1®). The shedding of His blood was, 
in fact, a sacrifice which had propitiatory value 
(Ro 3“^-)* R parallel to, while it transcended, 
the sacrifices of the Levitical law; they were 
material in quality, often repeated, ineffective in 
result; Christ’s sacrifice was spiritual, and therefore 
real; one only because perfect in moral quality, 
effectual for the entire removal of sin (He 10^'^“). 
Under another aspect Christ is the High Priest of 
humanity (He 4^**): its perfect representative and 
adequate intercessor before God; quick to sym¬ 
pathize and po\yerful to save (id. 4^* 6^ 72 ®). He 
appears in the innermost sanctuary of the true 
tabernacle, there to present Himself in the presence 
of God on man’s belialf (Ho 72 ® 923r.j Once again, 
Christ is the second Adam, the Head of a new race 
(Ro 5*2^*, 1 Co IG^''*^). His influence on humanity is 
parallel to that of the first Adam in the extensive¬ 
ness of its range, but transcendent in the bene¬ 
ficence and power of its effects (Ro The 

result of Adam’s sin was death ; the mediatorial 
work of Christ has its issue in the triumphant 
reign of grace in ‘eternal life* (Ro 52 ^ 62 ^; cf, Jn 

3I8. 10. 86 r,‘J4 (J40. 47 

In Ejdi, one very prominent thought is that of 
the extension of the life of the incarnate Redeemer, 
risen and glorified, in the Church. The Church is 
His body, the complement or fulness of His being 
(Eph 12 ®); Christ is her Head, infusing into her tho 
grace and virtue of His humanity (Eph I 22 4 ^^ 52 ®); 
present in the manifold operations of His Spirit; 
uniting His people in fellowship with Himself. 
St. Peter teaches characteristically that tho Church 
is the true people of God, inheriting by right of 
spiritual descent the titles of ancient Isr. (I P2®; 
cr. Gal 42 ®, He 1222); while St. John dwells on the 
mystery of fellowship with God attained in Christ 
(I Jn 1®), and on tho grace of sonship vouchsafed 
to individual believers (Jn 1 ^^)^ jn ^ word, tho 
work and passion of Christ are regarded by tho 
apostles as the source of all smirituol blessing; as 
tho means of bringing all Messianic promises to 
accomplishment. 

(Q) It remains to notice that all the apostolic 
writers seem to presuppose an authoritative tradi¬ 
tion as to the historic events of Christ’s career, and 
a general acceptance in the Church of His Messianic 
claim. In his sermons (Ac 2, etc.) St. Peter ^peals, 
as we have seen, to the known facts of the Passion 
and Resurrection ; while St. Paul, in spite of the 
fact that his starting-point is that of one who had 
not known Christ after the flesh, but was called to 
believe in a glorilicd Saviour, alludes in various 
passages to recognized incidents of Christ’s human 
life (see Ro H 8‘, Gal 4^ 2 Co 521 , 1 Co 16®, Ph 
‘2®*’, and other passages). There was, in short, an 
apostolic ‘tradition’ (irapddoa-is) or ‘traditions* 
wliich formed the common groundwork of teaching 
(cf. Ro 0^^ 1 Co IP, 2 Th 2^® 3®). The Messianic 
conception of Christ’s person specially distinguishes 
St. Peter’s sermons in Ac, but it is by no means 
absent from tho earlier thought of St. Paul,^^ and 
in St. John’s teaching occupies a prominent place. 
In Rev, for instance, the image of Christ is 
Messianic. He is described in terms suggestive 
of Hia human descent from the chosen people 
* See Sftbatier, The Apostle PauJ, ch. 2. 


(Rev 5 ® IH® 12“^ 22 ’®); and His kingly dominion is 
Messianically conceived as a victorious conflict 
with enemies (G 2 12 ® though His lordship 

and royalty are the fruit of humiliation (see 
c^jecially 5 ®; cf. Jn 12 »- ®®). There is also a strong 
Messianic element in the Gospel of Jn, e.a. the 
titles ‘Lamb of God,* ‘Son of God,* ‘King of Israel,* 
‘ He that should come* ( 0 ^^), ‘ sent* (9“^), etc.* 

Such are the leading points of view under which 
the apostles describe the higher nature of our 
Lord. Taken together they combine the various 
lines of Messianic prediction in a single concep¬ 
tion, that of the God-man. Jesus the Messiah of 
prophecy is the central object of their thought and 
devotion. Nothing more significantly illustrates 
this than the use by NT writers of the designation 
^oOXos *l7}(ToO XpuTov ; in this case the name of 
Christ replaces that of J" in an already familiar 
OT phrase (5oOXos OeoO or Kvplov). Further, we may 
notice that prayer is addressed to Christ (Ac 7^“, 
2 Co 12 ®, Jn 9-^®); and that Ho is tho object of 
universal adoration in heaven (Rev 5®' ); that He 
is, in a word, God. 

It has been found convenient to survey NT 
teaching in regard to the person of Jesus Christ as 
a whole. But it is important to bear in mind the 
fact that the Christian idea of the God-man >vas 
one which would not be readily apprehended in all 
its bearings by men who, like the twelve apostles, 
had been educated in Jewish modes of thought, 
and had perhaps imbibed to a great extent the 
national .spirit of their countrymen. It was not 
till after the fall of Jeru.s., and tho beginnings at 
least of the movement by which the message of the 
gospel was extended to tho heathen world, that 
Christians could become fully conscious of the 
siOTificance of the divine fact on which their 
religion was based—the appearance of the God-man 
on earth.t When we consider that our Lord con¬ 
fined His own ministerial activity and that of the 
Twelve to the ‘house of Israel* (Mt 10 ®), we shall 
not bo surprised that there appears in NT a lower, 
as well as a higher, form of christological doctrine ; 
a form which is, roughly speaking, represented by 
the teaching of the Synoptists, and St. James, and 
St. Peter, os contrasted with that of St. Paul and 
St. John. But, as we have pointed out, the distinct 
aspects under which different NT writers present 
the figure of Christ cannot fairly bo construed as 
representing radically different types of belief in 
regard to His person. See Son of God. 

iii. It may be next inquired what light Scripture 
throws jmon tho purposes and results of the Incarna¬ 
tion. Tne significance assigned to the event in 
Scripture presupposes sometliing much more than 
the mere inspiration, ‘adoption,* or exaltation of a 
man. The I, was no mere presence of God in a man; 
no mere mode of mystical indwelling; no mere moral 
relationship such as might subsist between friends. 
It was a real, permanent, indi.ssoluble union of two 
perfect natures, divine and human ; an assumption 
of manhood into personal unity with a divine being, 
so that the Godhead employs tho manhood as an 
organ, and wears it as a vesture; so that all the 
acts and sufferings of the human nature properly 
belon;^ to the Godhead. This is the doctrine of the 
NT ; it is implied in the express statement of Jn 
(6 \6yo$ erd/)^ iyhero ); in all references to the 
personality of the Son of God as single and con¬ 
tinuous (e.g. 1 Co 8 ®, Eph 4®*'®, Ph 2®^-, He 1 * etc.); 
in such ‘ theopaschite * language as that of Ac 202®; 
in the ascription of life-giving properties to the 
flesh of Christ (Jn 6 ®®^-), or of cleansing efficacy to 
His blood (He 9 ^^); in the mention of His human 
nature as an object of adoration (Ph 2 ^®). In fact, 
speaking generally, the NT regards the L not as 

* Cf. Llghtfoot, Biblical Essays, pp. 146-168. 

t Cf. Dorner, Person of Christ, Dlv, i. vol. i p. 4. 
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the birth of a unioue man, but as a momentous 
event in the eternal life of God: a manifestation, 
a fortlicoming, a mission, a redemptive movement, 
a visitation, a great descent. In the I. the self¬ 
same Person who had pre-existed in the form of 
God, wlio had created and sustained in being the 
universe of things visible and invisible, ‘ descended ’ 
from heaven (Eph 4^®), and submitted Himself to 
a fresh series of experiences in the sphere of human 
life and history, without ceasing to bo in essence 
what He ever had been, the Son or Word of the 
Father. He and none other lay in tlie cradle, grew 
in wisdom and stature, was tempted and troubled, 
Buil’ered, died and lay in the grave, rose again, and 
ascended to the right hand of God. He is ‘the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever’ (He 13®). it 
follows that in virtue of this unity of i’enson, sub¬ 
sisting in two dillerent states, heavenly and earthly, 
both Imman and divine attributes are ascribed to 
Christ, and may be rightly interchanged. An 
instance of this ‘cross and circulatory’ mode of 
speech (technically called rouun'iniicrttio idioyiiatmn) 
may be found in 1 Co 2®, and possibly also in 
Jn 3^^. 

The belief of the first Christians as to the real 
nature of the T. may, in fact, be gathered rather 
from the significance attached to ChrisVs work 
than from express statements in Scripture about 
His person. All the NT writers are at one in 
ascribing to the appearance and work of Jesus 
Christ an element of finality. St. Peter and St. 
James reflect to some extent the current Messianic 
belief in the nearness of Christ’s return to jinigment 
(I P Ja 5®-'-^). The ‘revelation’ of Christ is 
the goal of human hone and exi)ectation (I P P^). 
St. Paul teaches that Christ is the supreme object 
of faith; religion consists ultimately in a right 
relation of the soul to Him (Ho 3-® etc.). Christ is 
a Thdng in whom souls are mystically incorporated 
by baptism. They share sacramentally the acts, 
experiences, and siitlerings of His earthly life 
(Ko Gal 2“®, Col 2^-, Eph 2®’ ® They are ‘ in 
Christ’ (Ko 8^ 12®, Gal 1-^ 3“®--®, Eph P 2'^ Ph P 
etc.) ‘and Christ in them’ (Ko 8'“, Gal 2-*’ etc.); 
their souls and bodies are Ills temple (2 Co 13®). 

The writer of Hebrews regards Christianity 
mainly under one aspect—as the final religion. 
Christ as ‘Son’ of God brings to man a linal 
authoritative message from Ciod. The religion 
which is based on His revelation and linished work 
has the characteristic of ‘perfection’ (reXelwo-is). 
It establishes that unimpeded fellowship between 
(xod and man which was impossible under the 
Levitical system (7^^). Christianity is ‘ the better 
hope whereby we draw near to God ’ (7^®). In this 
verse we have the ‘dogmatic centre’ of the Epistle. 
To St. John Christianity is the absolute religion— 
the final disclosure of God, revealing the possibility 
of perfect fellowship between God and man. It i.s 
final because it rests on the fact of a real I. of God. 
I Jn ‘ is probably the linal interpretation of the 
whole series of divine revelations. ... It declares 
that in the presence of Christ there has been given 
and there will be given that knowledge of God for 
which man was made, issuing in fellowship which 
is realizetl here in the Christian society, and which 
reaches to the source of all life.’^ The collective 
testimony of the apostles, viewed as a whole, 
irresistildy proves the power of the imjiression 
which Christ’s life and personality had made. No 
doubt they varied in their power of analyzing that 
impression. But the doctrine of the true Deity of 
Christ is the necessary inference from all that 
they ascribed to Him, and taught concerning Him. 

I'he august dignity and glory of the event corre¬ 
sponds to the imjiortance of the purpose it was 
designcil to serve: the consummation of the 
• Westcott, The Eimtles of St. John, p. vlll. 
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universe, the disclosure of God, the restoration of 
humanity. 

1 . The cosmic significance of the I., and the view 
that it was eternally purposed independently of 
the fact of human sin, seems indeed to be implied 

in such passages as Eph and possibly He 2 '^_ 

passages which seem to suggest that the I. of the 
Son was an event predestined before the foundation 
of the world. The universe may well, so far as 
human reason can judge, liave been framed wdth a 
view to the I. of its Creator. When, how'ever, the 
ouestion is raised whether this event was pre¬ 
destined in view of man’s foreseen fall, scriptural 
testimony fails us, and w'e are left to the considera¬ 
tion whether it is a 'priori probable that God 
would have made His highest gift to His creatures 
contingent on human transgimsion. On the other 
hand, the evolutionary movement, whether in 
physical nature or in human history, wdiich tends 
towards a ‘fulness of time’ (Gal 4"*, cf. P.ph F^), 
seems unaccountably to fail unless crowneil by the 
appearance of One who is the flower of human Kind, 
and who.se coming marks a climax in revelation. 
But here, again, we have to fall back on a priori 
reasoning. 

2 . At least we know that the I. is a crowding 
di.sclosure of God. He who had revealed something 
of His nature. His ‘power and Godhead,’ in the 
works of creation (Ro 1 ”®); w'ho had spoken to man 
in divers ways, through the warnings of conscience, 
through visions, dreams, and oracles; who had 
manifested His purposes in judgment, type, and 
inspired prophecy, linally snoke to man ‘in a Son ’ 
(He r-*). In Christ the will, mind, and character 
of God were linally revealed. ‘ If we searched all 
space,’ says Luthardt, ‘ we should discover only the 
gospel of power; if we surveyed all time, only the 
gospel of righteousness. Only in Jesus Christ do 
we learn tlie gospel of LTace.’ Christ indeed 
reveale<i the essence of God’s being: fatherly love 
and self-imparting holiness. In Uio character of 
Christ, in His life of self-forgetful love, in His 
compa.ssion for sinners, in the severity of His 
judgment on sin, is manifest id the essential char¬ 
acter of God: ‘ Ho that hath seen me,’ He said, 
‘hath seen the Father’ (Jn 14®; cf. 12‘®, Col F®, 
elKihv Tov deou roO dopdrov). Further, by His claim 
to stand in a unique relation to God, He manifested 
the distinctions of relationship existing within 
the divine essence. Ho unfolded the name of God 
as Triune (Mt 28’®). The formula of baptism, in 
fact, supplements tho.se passages in which the Son 
and the Spirit are represented as subordinate to 
God, or ministering to His will. It implies that 
these two blessed I’ersons are co-equal with the 
Father in nature and state, and in their claim to 
be, together with Him, worshipped and glorified. 

3. The mystery of tho I. was intended for tho 
restoration of man, for the removal of sin and its 
ollects (Lk ird 19’®, Jn 1 -® Gal 4^ Ko 

1 Co 1 Ti F®, 1 Jn .3®). The corning of 

Christ made all things new ; it restored all things 
to their original unity (Ej>li F®). The Kedeemer 
gathei'ed up into Himself elements which the Fall 
had disintegrated ; He represents manhood to God 
in its initial truth and purity, corresponding to the 
divine thought, fulfilling its true law, attaining its 
ideal destiny, perfection through sull'ering (He 2 ®*’). 
In Him is exhibited the fact that sin is no true or 
neces.sary element in human nature, but a vice or 
corruption of it. The first step in the re-creation 
of humanity must be the e.xliibition of a true 
pattern of manhood in a life perfectly well-pieasing 
to the Father (Jn 8 -®; cf. Lk 3'^, Mt 17®). It is 
needless to illustrate the way in which NT 
writers constantly point to the example of Christ. 
He Himself bids men ‘ learn of him ’ (Mt ll**") and 
follow His example (Jn 13’®); and St. Paul tells 
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the Thessalonians that they themselves ‘ are tauf^ht 
of (iod to love one another’ (1 Th 4**; cf. Jn 6 *“^). 
Jhit, further, Christ removes the barrier whicli sin 
had raised between man and his Creator; He 
‘ takes away the sin of the world ’ (tin 1 "**); He 
makes atonement for it (cf. He 2 ^^); Ho oflers a 
pro])itiatory sacirihce for it (cf. Ko 3*® iXao-T/Jptoi', 
1 dn 2‘^ 4^® i\a(j/i 6 s), the sacrihce of Jliniself {\{q 9“^). 
He assumed human nature, in its outward as^^ect 
such as the Kali had left it, with all its obligations 
(cf. Mt 3’®), its accumulated heritage of weakness 
and pain, its necessary subjection to vanity (Ro 
; Ho ‘laid hold of it’ [iiriKafi^dvcTaiy He 2^®) in 
its weakness indeed, but not in its perversion and 
corruption, for He was without sin, though He 
sudered for sin (lio 8 ® etc.); and by a continuous 
act of perfect obedience (Ko 5^”) He discharged the 
debt of entire self-devotion by which alone man 
could satisfy the jealous love and the righteous 
claim of his Creator (cf. He 10^’^®). His death on 
the cross was a representative and vicarious act of 
submission to the just penalties of human sin (see 
<iiirei(Uit modes of expression : in Gal 2*® uTrip 
1 Co 15^ cTT^p rCiv apLapTiCiv rjfiCotft Ko 8 ® rrepi d/xaprta 5 , 
Mt trepl ttoWQv, 20 ‘® Xijrpoy durl iroXXcjv, etc.); 
and the ellects of Christ’s acceptance of death are 
described under dilferent metaphors: ‘ redemption ’ 
{i.e. according to OT associations, deliverance from 
slavery at a mighty cost), ‘propitiation’ {i.e. an 
act or process by which sin is neutralized), ‘re¬ 
mission^ of sins (Ko 3'“® etc.), ‘reconciliation with 
Go<l,’* ‘ salvation,’etc. 

Hut the work of redemption is followed by the 
work of re-creation and saiictiiication. The resur¬ 
rection, by which the seal is set on the mission and 
work of the Son, and the ascension, by which as 
High Priest He passes within the veil to appear in 
the presence of God in our behalf (He 9'^'*), are 
followed by the outpouring of the Comforter, in 
whose coming the presence of Christ in His Church 
is accomi)lished ; He comes as a ‘ quickening spirit’ 
(I Co 15^®) to inspire, enlighten, heal, strengthen, 
and sanctify His members, to unite them to Him¬ 
self and to God, to dwell permanently in their 
hearts, to impart to them ‘by habitual and real 
infusion’ His own righteousness, to make them 

S artakers of His life, to enable them for the life of 
ivine service and sonship, to conform them to 
t)jo likeness of Himself, and raise them into the 
glory of the risen life (Ko 8 ‘-^^’, Gal 2 ‘® etc., Jn 6 ®^^-). 

These three aspects of the work accomplished by 
the incarnate Son of God may be otherwise dis¬ 
tinguished, according to Messianic conceptions, as 
prophetic, priestly, and kingly functions. Thus ( 1 ) 
as I’ropheb, Christ places Himself, so to speak, in 
line with the ancient prophets of Israel (Mt ‘23-^‘'*-). 
Jake them, He teaches, lie reveals the will of God, 
Ho preaches the divine refpiirement; like many 
amon^ them, He is dishonoured, rejected, and slain 
(cf. Lie 4“^^- 13'*^' ). It is in the exercise of His pro¬ 
phetic oilice that He preaches the kingdom of God, 
and reveals its principles and mysteries (see Mt 13®®). 
He elucidates tlio moral law ; lie guides souls ; He 
instructs His disciples ; He denounces the hypocrisy 
of the I’harisees; He rebukes, threatens, predicts 
the future (Mt 6 -® 15‘® 22 “^'^9, 23'®'* etc.). As 
prophet endued with power, ‘ the power of the 
Spirit’ (Lk 4'^; cf. Mt 1 ‘ 2 ^), He works miracles 
wliieh are themselves emblems or symbols of the 
diverse operations of grace. And He exhibits the 
divine will for man, not merely by authoritative 
teaching and by deeds of power, but by a life of 
unbroken zeal, devotion, and hdelity to God (cf. 
He 3“) ; His example, in short, is one element in 
the exercise of His prophetic office. In Him, 
according to the prophecy of Isaiah, man is ‘ taught 
of God ’ (Is 64'®; cf. Jn 6 *“). 

* See ft note in Saudfty-Headlam on Romans, p. 129 f. 


( 2 ) As High Priest, Christ oilers a propitiatory 

sacrifice on behalf of man—the sacrifice of Himself. 
The writer of Hebrews implies t hat, for the discharge 
of His priestly function, Christ was prepared by the 
discipline of earthly life : He vouchsafed to ‘ learn ’ 
obedience, sympathy, compassion, fellow-feeling 
with sinners; His participation in a common 
nature fitted Him to be a faithful representative 
of mankind. He fulfils in Himself two distinct 
types of priesthood : He is a priest after the order 
of Melchizedek (He 7), Cc. His priesthood belongs 
to an order eternal and sujjra-national, connected 
with a celestial service and a ‘ true tabernacle ’ 
( 8 ^), based on divine promises, and combining 
kingly with priestly functions (cf. Zee 3®’'® 6 ®*'®). 
Further, He fulfilled all that had been prefigured by 
the Levitic ordinances and priesthood, by ofi’ering 
Himself as a spotless victim (He 7^ 8 ® 9 '^* 10 '®"'^), 

and by entering within the veil of tlie true taber¬ 
nacle, there to present Himself in the presence of 
God on behalf of His brethren, and to dedicate 
them in His own I’erson for the life of acceptable 
service (4;^ 6 =® 7‘^® S'--® 9 '^). As the true Mel- 
chizedek, in whom the offices of king and priest are 
united. He bestows blessing, and feeds His people 
with eucharistic bread and wine (cf. Gn 14'®'*). As 
the antitype of the Aaronic priest He cleanses the 
whole sphere of worship with His own blood (9^'*); 
He purges the individual conscience from the 
defilement of sin (9'®*'“'), and ‘ ever liveth to make 
intercession for’ mankind ( 7 “®). 

(3) Finally, as King, Christ is the personal 
centre of the kingdom of God. The royalty of the 
Messiah had been predicted by ancient proi)hecy, 
and as ‘ King of the Jews’ Christ was proc]aime(l 
on the cross (Jn 18®'' 19'®). As King, He assumes 
an absolute authority over the consciences and 
hearts of men as their rightful lord. In Him tlie 
ancient theocratic idea, tliat God was the true King 
of Isr., dwelling among His subjects, and residing 
in His temple as in a palace, was fulfilled. In Rev 
St. John to some extent reverts to the OT and 
hater Jewish conception of the Messianic King as a 
warrior victorious over Israel’s foes. The Son of God 
is crowned with ‘many crowns’; He rides forth 
conquering and to conquer (Rev 6 ® 12® 14" 10 " '®); 
and the same thought of Messianic Kingship is a 
leading idea of Mt. As King, Christ proclaims ‘ with 
authority’ the dawn of His kingdom in the Sermon 
on the ^Iount (Mt 5-7). He explains its nature and 
conditions in the parables of the kingdom (Mt 
13), and after His resurrection lie claims ‘all 
authority’ in heaven and on earth (Mt 28'®). As 
Kin", He is the fountainhead of ministerial power, 
the Master whom His servants honour and obey, 
the omnipotent source of grace, power, life, and 
mercy (He 4'®). He founds a mediatorial system 
whereby men attain what they seek for, union 
with Himself and with the Father. SVith authority 
He institutes the sacrament of baptism or incor¬ 
poration (Mt 28'®, Jn 3®' ), and the Eucharist or 
sacrament of union (Mt 26'*^® etc., Jn 6 ’'’"). He 
bestows the Spirit; He gives ‘ gifts unto men ’; 
He apijoints a ministerial order, which Ho com¬ 
missions to act, and to proclaim forgiveness in His 
name (Eph 4"'*, Jn 20 -“'*) in order Uiat the central 
purpose of His coming may be accomplished, ‘ that 
repentance and remission of sins’ should be preached 
in His name among all nations, beginning at Jerus. 
(Lk 24’'’'). Finally, He rules the universe, bearing 
all things onward in their appointed cour.se (He 1 ®), 
extending His kingdom through gradual subdual 
of all hostile elements ; ‘ He must reign till he hath 
put all enemies under his feet’ (1 Co 16®®). He 
waits expectant ‘ till his enemies be made bis 
footstool ^ (He 10'®; cf. 1'®); and in the last day it 
is He who will sit as King ‘on the throne of hia 
gloi-y ’ to judge the world (Mt 25®''*). 
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Thus the I., properly uudcrstood, is a key to the 
history of the universe. All history, it has been 
said, is summed up in the three sentences, He is 
coinhigy He has co^ne^ He will come arjain (cf. Kev 
22 ^*); and certainly this is the fundamental teach¬ 
ing of Scripture. If the OT foresees (Gal 3^) the I., 
the NT develops its sigiiilicance as an actual event, 
and persistently points to the return of the In¬ 
carnate as the goal of history. There is no reason 
for denying a certain advance in the intellectual 
apprehension and statement of the doctrine of the 
I. on the part of the apostles, so far as it can he 
clearly demonstrated. Indeed it is what we should 
a priori expe(;t. But in this article we have hetni 
concerned with positive and definite results, witli 
the ultimate position wliich the NT assigns to 
Christ; and it is contended that tlie divergent and 
varied testimonies of llolv Scripture can only he 
satisfactorily adjusted ancl reconciled hy the ])elief 
tliat Jesus of Nazareth was not only the ex]>ected 
Messiah of prophecy, hut in a unique and absolute 
sense divine: God of God, Liglit of Bight, very 
God of very God. 

Litkraturk.—I'I hrard in lIcrzo|^’a RE^ ‘Jeaus Christua dor 
GdMiiiomsoIi ’; Oehler, Theol. of OT \ Weisa, Bib. Theol. of NT \ 
Dorner, Peraon of Christ ; Hooker, Ewlesiiutical Polity^ bk. v. 
55 60-67 ; I’earaori, On the Creed ; Ilrowiie, Ex-position of the 39 
J rtides ; Andrewea, Senturns an the Nativity ; Liddon, Bampton 
Lectures ; Will)erforce, Doctrine of the Incarnation ; Halo, The 
Atonc)nent\ Fairbairn, Christ in Modem Theology \ Bruce, 
The Iduiniliatian of Christ ; Gore, Bampton Lectures ; Weat- 
cott, Christus Consuminator ; King^don, God Incarnate ; Ottley, 
Doct. of the Incarnation ; Adamson, Studies of the Mind in 
Christ. For the apostolic belief in rejfard to Christ’s Person see 
also Harnack, Uistory of Dogma (introductory division). 

K. L. Ottley. 

INCENSE is AV tr“ of two Heh. words which at 
first were quite distinct in meaning, although 
latterly tlie second of them came to be practically 
synonymous with the first. 1. frankincense 
(wh. see), is tr^^ * incense ’ by AV in Is 43’^ 60* 66*, 
Jer 6'“* 17’'* 41*, in all of which passages BV 
accurately substitutes ‘ frankincense.’ The Gr. 
equivalent is Xl^avos^ which appears in NT in Mt2’^ 
and Kev 18^*. 2. n"jb (7 (in Dt 33’* niiDp [cf. the 

prop, name J^eturah^ nnitsp], in Jer 44“^’ nap), 
generally rejn’oduced in LXX by Ov/xiapia or Ov- 
fiidiiara (cf. for NT usage Bk 1’*, Kev 5” 8*^* 18’*, in 
the last along with Xlftavos). In Ex 30*** IIV 
substitutes ‘incense ’ (nnop) for ‘ perfume,’ in 2 Ch 
2 * * burn incense ’ (n’tppn) for ‘ burn sacrilice,’ and in 
Kev 5* 18’* ‘ incense * {Oupudfiara) for ‘ odours ’ of AV 
(cf. Kev 8*). 

Frankincense was an ingredient of the holy 
incense. Ex ; it was used as incense, Jer 0** ; it 
was put on the meal offering (Bv 2’* *• ’*• ’* 6*, cf. 5”, 
Nu 6’®); also on the sbewbread, Bv 24’; one form of 
luxury was to burn it as a perfume, Ca 3* 4*- ; 
along with gold it is mentioned as part of the 
tribute to be brought to Israel, Is GO* (cf. Mt 2” of 
the gifts of the Magi to the infant Jesus). Both 
frankincense {XL^avos) and incense {Ovfilafia) are 
mentioned amongst the merchandise of the apoca¬ 
lyptic Babylon, Kev 18’*. On tlie Arabian traliic 
in incense see Arabia, vol. i. p. 134’’. 

The offering of incense, which bulks so largely 
in the later ritual, appears to have been unknown 
in the earlier stages of Israel’s history. "VVcll- 
hausen (who is followed in his conclusions more or 
less closely by Kuenen, Nowack, Benzinger, and 
many others) will have it that the first mention of 
oflermg incense is in Jer 6**. In the older litera¬ 
ture inp,* according to him, always refers to the 
burning of the fat or the meal and making these 
go up in sweet smoke (cf. Lv 3® [P] etc.) to J", 
while the substantive iribp in like manner has the 

* T)ie Piel of this verb is used by the older writers, the 
Hiphil by P and the Chronicler, while in the transition period 
represented by the compiler of Kings the two formations are 
used promiscuously. 


quite general sense of what is burnt upon the 
altar.* Tlie meaning ‘incense’ belongs to it for 
the first time with certainty in Ezekiel ( 8 ” 16’* 
23^’); subsequently the wortf occurs frequently in 
P, always in this sense ; elsewhere only in Pr 27*, 
where it is used not Mith a sacred but a secular 
application (EV ‘ ])erfume’). Even in such late 
passages as 1 8 2 '-'^, Ps 66 ’* 141* Well hausen denies 
that it means anything more than street smoke^ 
which is the sense he attributes to it in the only 
two certainly pre-exilic, passages where it occurs, Bs 
1 ’* and Dt 33^^ (otherwise Dillm. and Steuernagel, 
both of whom find the meaning ‘ incense ’ in Dt 33’*, 
although 8 teuernagel considers that this implies a 
pretty late date for the i)assage, which, however, 
lie would make prior to P, because all Bevites have 
according to it tne prerogative of burning incense 
to J”, whereas in P this duty and juivilege is 
assigned only to the seed of Aaron ; cf. Nu 16*- ’* 
17* [Eng. 16^*]). Again, in Am 4^'- 5-”^*, Is I””-, 
Mic G”’*, where we have detailed lists of ritual acts, 
there is no mention of incense, and J E as u ell as the 
books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings are equally 
silent, ny’inj), ‘ frankincense,’ appears first in Jer 
020 415 ^ elsewhere only in P(Ex3U*^ Bv2’-*- ’* 

6”6«247, Nu 5’*), Deutero-Isaiah (Is 43‘‘* 60* 66 *), 
the Chronicler (1 Ch 9“”), and Canticles (3* 4** 

BTom all this it may perhaps be inferred that 
the use of incense was introduced not long before 
the time of Jeremiah (in 6 “” it is referred to as rare, 
costly, unnecessary). It may have been connected 
with the gradual refinement of the cultus, the ex¬ 
tension of commerce, and the contagion of the rites 
of heathen religions (cf. Jer ll’'"’* ” 48**, 2 Ch 34-*). 

In P incense has a very extensive use, and is 
regarded as extremely sacred. It was to be used 
with every meal ollering (Bv 2 ’-^ etc.), as well as 
to be oll’ered alone, in which hitter case it safe¬ 
guarded the high priest on the Day of Atonement 
when he entered the Holy of Holies (Bv 16’“^ ) ; 
and it made atonement for the people after the 
rebellion of Korab (Nu 17’^^* [Eng. IG’*’]). The 
holy incense was to he jnepared according to a 
si)ecial recipe (Ex 30*^-) from stacte, onycha, and 
galbanum (see sep. arts, on these words), along 
with pure frankincense—an equal weight of each 
(see Dillm. ad loc.). Josei)hus states that there 
were thirteen ingredients used in his day, and that 
a great store of these was always kept in the 
temple {BJ V. v. 5, vi. viii. 3). It was forbidden 
(Ex 30*~’') to imitate this preparation for private 
use; to burn it was the prerogative of the high 
priest; the presumption or the Jvorahites in taking 
it upon them to burn incense was punished with 
dcatli (Nu 16; cf. the Chronicler’s account of 
Uzziah’s leprosy, 2 Ch 26’*”'); Aaron’s own sons 
died for ollering it impr^iDcrly (Bv 10 ”-). 

Nothing shows more clearly the growing im¬ 
portance attached by P to incense than the cir¬ 
cumstance that finally an altar of incense (n^io 
n^biTH) is introduced. Of this tliere is no trace in 
Solomon’s temj)le (1 K 7*** being part of what is 
otherwise known to be a late passage), and in the 
account of the Tabernacle it is generally admitted 
that the mention of the incense altar comes in 
awkwardly at the end (Ex 30’*^-)• Hence the 
majority of modern critics are disposed to assign 
the mention of this altar to a late stratum of r. 
It is pointed out, for instance, that even in the 
ritual of the Day of Atonement (Bv 16 [P]) it is 
not upon an altar but with censers (wh. see) that 
incense is offered (v.’*). Even Pseudo-Hecatieiis 
(aj). Jos. c. Ajt, i. 22) mentions nothing as being in 
the interior of the temple but the candlestick and 
a golden piofxdst which probably refers to the table 
of the shewbread (cf. Ezk 41“ 44’®, with Davidson’s 

^ ‘ The root katara in Arabic •ignilles to exhale an odvur 
roasting ’ (Driver on Am 6*). 
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and Bertholet’s notes). Dillmann, who does not 
share Wellhausen’s scepticism as to the existence 
of an altar of incense, admits that at least Ex 
is an addition to the original law, designed for the 
purpose of supplementing Lv On this ques¬ 

tion, as well as on the position of the altar, and 
the difliculty occasioned by He 9‘, see Incense Altar 
under art. Tabkiinacle. 

According to Ex 30’** incense had to he oH’ered 
on the altar every morning and evening (cf. Jorna 
iii. 5). The Mishnic tract Tamid gives a full 
account of tl)e ritual of the morning service, which 
may possibly he fairly correct for NT times, 
although it is of little value for our knowledge of 
the ritual some centuries earlier. We are told, 
inter alia, that it was the custom to decide by lot 
which of the priests were to perform the various 
functions (cf. Joma ii. 4), amongst which the 
offering of incense was counted specially solemn, 
although it was no longer the exclusive prerogative 
of the high priest. John llyrcanus (Jos. Ant. 
XIII. X. 3) and Zacharias (Lk are both said to 
have received a divine revelation while engaged in 
this act. In offering the incense, fire was taken 
from the altar of burnt-offering and carried into 
the temple, where it was laid upon the incense 
altar, and then the incense was emptied from a 
golden vessel upon the fire. See a full account in 
Schiirer, If,IP il. i. 295. 

The use of incense in the temple may have been 
partly for antiseptic fumigation, but it is largely 
explained by the partiality of the Oriental to 
sweet odours. lie enjoys these himself, and he 
offers them to those whom he desires to honour 
(cf. Dn 2^). In India it was customary to scent 
the roads when the king went out (Curt. Vlii. 
ix. 23); when Xerxes crossed the Hellespont, 
incense was burnt on the bridge (Herod, vii. 54); as 
Alexander the Great marched against Babylon, 
there were altars erected to him and incense burnt 
(Curt. V. i. 20). It is easy to see how such customs 
could be transferred to the cultus, in honour of the 
object of worship. If this cannot be proved for 
some other Oriental nations, at least it is certain 
in the case of such neighbours of Israel as the 
Phoenicians (2 K 23®, Jer 7® 11’® 32^ 44’^®’*, Hos 2’®), 
the Babylonians (Herod, i. 183, possibly Is 65®), 
and the Egyptians (Plutarch, Isid. 81 ; Dioscor. 
i. 24). Cf., further, IK ll®, 2 K 22’?, Jer P« 19’®, 
Ezk 6’® 23^’. In Israel incense was supposed to be 
specially acceptable to J" (f)t 3.3’^), and, as we 
have seen, to have an atoning efficacy (Nu 17”** 
[Eng. 16^’*]). See the very full and interesting 
note of Dillmann, Ex-Lv^t p. 359 f., from which 
the above illustrations are taken. We may add 
the explanation of the religious value of frank¬ 
incense suggested by W^ It, Smith {ES^ 406); 
* frankincense w'as the gum of a very holy species 
of tree, whicli was collected with religious pre¬ 
cautions ... it appears to have owed its virtue, 
like the gum of tlie sa?)iora tree, to the idea that 
it was the blood of an animate and divine plant.’ 

On the symbolical meaning of incense and its 
ingredients much has been written both in ancient 
and in modern times that is pure ba.seless phantasy. 
In Rev 5'’ incense represents the prayers of the 
saints (cf. Ps 141^). 'rhe re.iding at (which is the 
correct text) docs not in the least necessitate a 
reference to 0laXat instead of Ovfxid/xara (see Bousset, 
ad loc.). The point of comparison is probably the 
ascending to heaven of the smoke ot the incen.se 
(cf. Dillm. on Lv 1®). In Rev 8® there was given 
to the angel much incense that he should add it {ti'a 
Suxrjf) to the prayers of the saints, and in v.-* the 
smoke of the incense goes up (not ‘ with ’ RV, but) 
‘ for (RVm ; Bousset ‘ zu Gunsten ’) the prayers of 
the saints,’ i.e. giving them an extra claim to 
acceptance. 


Literatttrr.—O a/. Heb. Lex. $. ; Siegfried-Stade, ». 

TTpP ; Dillmann, 294, 3.50, 8fi9, also on Db 33io ; 

Driver on Dt 33io, also LOT^ 37, and art. ‘Exodus' in Smith’s 
p. 1022 f,; VVellhausen, (189.5), 64 fl.. Comp., 

139 IT., JDTA, 1877, p. 410ff., Resfe’^y 114; Kuenen, Ilexateuck 
(Macmillan), 74 f.; Stade, ill. 143 ff., 168 ff.; Nowack, 

Heb. Arch. ii. 246 f.; Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 401 f., 444 f. ; 
Schiirer, i/JP ii. i. 26^281, 289, 293, 295; Dolitzsch, Studien, 
113ff.; Homrael, AHT 270f., 279. See also art. Crnsrr and 
literature there cited. J, A. SeLBIE. 

INCENSE ALTAR.—See Tabernacle. 

INCEST.—See Crimes and Puni.shments, vol. i. 

р. 52H. 

INCONTINENCY, INCONTINENT. — Incontiii- 
ency is the tr*^ of incontinentia in 2 Es and of 
dKpaala (Viilg. incontinentia) in 1 Co 7®. In 2 Es 
the word has probably the general sense of ‘ ab¬ 
sence of self-control,’ ‘ lawlessne.ss,’ for so both the 
Lat. and the Eng. words have sometimes been 
used. The usual sen.se, however, has always been 
* unchastity,’ and that is the meaning in I Co. 

The Or. word occurs also In Mt 2325, where it is tr<i 

‘excess'by both AV and RV (Vulg. immuiulUia). It dcHcriln-s 
the character of the kKpa.Tr,i (from xpxrtivy to control), one who 
wants self-rcstrairjt, its op])osito Itcinff iyxpxruct. This kxpoiirU 
must he distinguished from kxpx<riM, wiiich comes from Ktpotvvvtciy 
to mix, is aasociatod with kxpxr^t, ‘ UMtemporcd,'and is used by 
Theophr. (6’.i\ ni. ii. 6) of a had (lit. ‘ badly mixed’) climate. 

The adj. * incontinent ’ occurs only in 2 Ti .3® as 
tr“ of dxpar?)?, wliich has probably the general 
meaningof‘ unrestrained,’ ‘ nneontrollcd’( RV‘ with¬ 
out .self-control ’). It is scarcely possible, however, 
to find an instance of ‘incontinent’ in this general 
sense; and it is probable that Wye. and Rhem., 
from whom AV accepted the word, understood the 
Vulg. incontinentes in the sense of ‘unchaste.’ 
Tind. (whom the other versions follow) has ‘ rya- 
tours.’ J. Hastings. 

INCREDULITY.-In 2 Es 15® the Lat. ineredali- 
tntes dkentium is rendered ‘ the incredulity of 
them that speak against thee.’ ’Phe word means 
no more than ‘unbelief’ (as RV). I'he Rheni. 
NT, which confesses itself a translation of ‘the 
old vulgar Latin text, not the common Greek text,’ 
makes frequent use of the word. Thu.s Mt 13®® 
‘And he wrought not many miracles there be- 

с. ause of their incredulity’; 17'‘’® ‘Then came the 
disciples to Jesus secretly, and said. Why could 
not we cast him out? Jesus said to them, liecau.se 
of your incredulity’; Ho 3’® ‘Ami we see that 
they could not enter in, because of incredulitie.’ 
In the same version incredulous occurs no less 
frequently, as Mk 9’® ‘ 0 incredulous generation ’; 
Lk P'’; Jn 3®® ‘ he that is incredulous to the Sonne 
shal not see life’; 20®^ ‘be not incredulous hut 
faithful’; He 11®’ ‘By faith, Rahab the harlot 
perished not with the incredulous.’ 

Incredulity is used in the same way in Preface 
to AV 1611, ‘ it is a fault of incredulitie to doubt 
of those things that are evident.’ J. Hastings. 

INDIA (nh, i) AuSikt )).—This name, which in the 
OT is found only in Kst 1’ 8® (cf. I Es 3®, Ad. Est 
13’ 16’), represents the Old Persian Ifind'u and 
the Sansk. tUndhu {^sca or great rivex), and is 
applied, not to the peninsula of Hindostan, but to 
the country immediately adjoining the Indus, i.e. 
the Punjab, and j»erhap8 also Scinde. This is the 
portion of 1. which was first known to the Greeks, 
and which is described by Herodotus (iii.|94, 98) as 
forming the most easterly region of the empire of 
Darius. Elsewhere (vii. 9) he names 1. and Ethiopia 
as being among the most distant parts of the 
empire; and similarly in Est the dominions of 
Aliasuerus (Xerxes) are said to extend from 1. to 
Ethiopia, comprising 127 provinces. At a later 
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period we have evidence of intercourse between I. 
and Syria, in the allusion to the Indian drivers in 
charge of the war elephants of Antiochus V. (1 Mac 
6^^). In 1 Mac 8**, indeed, I. is said to have been a 
)art of the dominions of Antiochus the Great, taken 
rom him by the Homans and given to Eumenes, 
king of Pergamum. But neither Antiochus nor 
Eumenes can really have had possessions in India. 
I’he statement must therefore be due to the in¬ 
accuracy of the historian ; unless, as has been 
conjectured, wo should correct the text and read 
* Ionia and Mysia’ instead of ‘ India and Media.’ 

But although the name I. occurs only in tlie 
later Jewish literature, the products of the country 
were known to the Hebrews at a much earlier date. 
Many modern scholars have identilied the Pison 
and the gold-producing Ha^ilah of On 2^^ with the 
Indus and I. (soGcs. Thes.\ butcf. Dillm. and Del. 
<xd loc, ). This view is as old as the Targ. Jerushalmi, 
which in Gn 2^^ lO"^ renders Havilah by Hindeki, 
while in Targ. Jon. of Is 1P\ Jer 13‘ , Hindeki 
represents Cush. We meet with Indian articles and 
Indian words in the accounts of the foreign trade 
of Solomon. The ships from Ophir brought ahnug 
ti'ccs (1 K 10^^ 2 Ch 2® [Heb. per¬ 

haps sandalwood ; and the navy of Tarshnsh (1 K 
10'-“) imported ivory ?cf. Sansk. ibhiis^ 

elephant), apes (n' 9 ’ip = Ind. kapi, cf. Hal<ivy, Md. 
do crit. 81), and peacocks (D'*?n = Malabar tOgaiy 
cf. Ges. Thes.). See Cheyne and Honirnel in 
Expos. Timesy July and August, 1898, pp. 470, 
524. It is probable also that Indian wares 
were included in the merchandise of Tyre, whose 
extensive caravan trade is descril)ed in Ezk 27. 
According to v.^® the men of Dedan brought 
presents of ivory and ebony, products either of I. 
or Ethiopia; cassia and calamus (v.^®) are snoken of 
by the ancients as coming from 1., and perliaps the 
‘ bright iron ’ was imported from the same country 
(see Smend). Heal knowledge of I. in more Western 
countries dates from the time of Alexander’s con¬ 
quests, and of the travels of Megasthenes (c. B.c. 
300), who.so works were continually quoted by later 
Gr. writers. But though it appears that a regular 
trade with I. by way of the Ked Sea was carried 
on in the GrtTco-Roman period (cf. Periplus Mar. 
Eryth. 37. 44); and individual Indians, and even 
Indian embassies, are mentioned as visiting the 
Horn. Enmiro (cf. Mon. Anc. v. 60, 51 ; 8uet. Aug. 
21 ; Dio Cass. liv. 9); yet it is probable that at 
the beginning of our era the knowledge of that 
country was but slight, and it is a mistake to 
8upi)Ose that Indian thought can have exerted 
any appreciable influence upon the West by that 
time (cf. Schurer, HJP ll. ii. 215 f.; Lightfoot, 
Colossians, 389 ff.). In particular, Zeller (Phil, d, 
Gricch. 111. ii. 223) denies that any trace of Budd¬ 
hists is to bo found in Gr. literature before the 
middle of the 2nd cent. a.d. H. A. White. 

INDIFFERENT. It is a striking testimony,’ 
says Trench (Select Glossary^ p. Ill), ‘of the low 
general average which wo have come to assume 
common to most things, that a thing which does 
not dijfer from others, is thereby qualified as poor ; 
a sentence of depreciation is pronounced upon it 
when it is declared to be indifferent.^ And he 
points out that the same feeling embodies itself in 
Greek ‘ at the other end ’ when bicKpip^iv means 
prmstare and rd 8La4>t‘povTa proestantiora. But this 
is a modern fault. About 1611 and earlier, to be 
called ‘ indifterent ’ was to be highly complimented, 
for it meant to be impartial^ not making a differ¬ 
ence where none existed. In the Joint Attesta¬ 
tion of Several Bishops and Learned Divines of the 
Church of Englandy avourinq that her Doctrine was 
tonfrmedy and her Discipline was not impeachedy 
by the Synod of Dorty we read, ‘ As for ourselves, 


in the ingenuity of our conscience, we herein do 
not decline the judgment of any indilferent dis¬ 
passionate man ; and such we hope this true and 
plain narration will satisfy ’ (M. Euller, Life of Bp. 
Davenanty p. 107). Tindale, in The Obedience of a 
Christian Man (WorkSy i. 236), says of God, 

‘ Neither is there any respect of persons with him ; 
that is, he is inditt'erent and not partial ; as great 
in his sight is a servant as a master.’ The adj. 
occurs in Sir 42®, where ‘ merchants’ indiflereiit 
selling’ is praised (B irepl ddiatpdpov irpaaeus sal 
ipLTrbpuiVy Arc 5ia(p6pov and om. saL, HV ‘ Of in¬ 
different selling of merchants,’ so Cowley-Neu- 
bauer after Heb. text). The meaning is clearly 
‘ impartial.’ But even Tindale, in a note to Ex 12^ 
.says, ‘ That I here cal a shepe, is in Ebrue a word 
indiflerent to a shepe and a gotte both.’ Then in 
his ‘Godly Letter’ (Worksy iii. 177) Knox repre¬ 
sents ‘the haill Counsaile’ as saying of Grindall, 
Lever, and others of the Protestant preachers, 

‘ Thav wald heir no mo of thair sermonis; they 
wer but indiflerent fellowis; (yea, and sum of 
thame cscharneit not to call thame pratling 
knaves).’ And at a later time Thomas Adams 
(on 2 P D) speaks of ‘ idle indiflerents, that do 
neither good nor harm.’ 

The adv. indifferently occurs in the Communion 
Service in the Prayer (1662) for the King and his 
officers ‘ that they may truly and indiflerently 
administer justice.’ Joy, in his Apology to 
Tindale (Arber’s ed. p. 4), saj^s, ‘I desier every 
indifler<^nt reder to iuge indiflerently.’ So Tind. 
in Prologe to Dent. ‘ god is lorde above all lordes 
and loveth all his servauntes indiflerently, as 
well the poor and feble and the straunger, as 
the rich and mightye ’; which is a recollection of 
his tr“ of Ja P ‘ Yi eny of you lackc wysdome, 
let him axe of God which geveth to all men in- 
diflerentlie, and casteth no man in the teth.’ 
And on the miracle of tlie Ten Lepers, Bp. Hall 
says (Worksy ii. 154), ‘The miracle indiflerently 
wrought upon all, is dillerently taken.’ 

The suV)st. indiffercncy is also found in the I’r. 
Bk. of 1604, in the King’s Proclamation for the 
Uniformity, etc., ‘the indift'erency and upright¬ 
ness of our Judgment.’ Cf. Knox, JVorkSy iii. 271, 
* I knowledge and confesse . . . the lacke of fer- 
vencye in reproving synne, the lacke of indifl'er- 
ency in feedyng those that were hongrye, and the 
lacke of diligence in the execution of mine office.’ 
But Hall uses the word nearly in the mod. sense 
(Works, ii. 148), ‘ How many are there that thinke 
there is no wisdome but in a dull indifterency ? ’ 

J. Hastings. 

INDITE.—To ‘indite’ a letter is now to write 
it, and even so the expression is somewhat old- 
fashioned ; but formerly it was to dictate or at 
least compose, and the ‘ inditer ’ is distinguished 
from the writer. Thus in Pref. to AV 1611, the 
Translators, describing the Scriptures as * a fount- 
aine of most pure water springing up unto ever¬ 
lasting life,’ add, ‘And what marvaile? The 
originall thereof being from heaven, not from 
earth; the authoiir being God, not man; the 
enditer the holy spirit, not the wit of the Apostles 
or Prophets ; the Pen-men such as were sancti¬ 
fied from the wornbe, and endewed with a prin¬ 
cipal! portion of God’s spirit.’ So in Ps 45* ‘ My 
heart is inditing a good matter,’ is naturally 
followed by ‘my tongue is the pen of a rca<ly 
writer.’ 

The verb in the Heb. (;?07) means to bubble up(like a fountain) 
or boil over (like a pot of water): LXX iutpi>x 

Xoyo¥ ayec6c ¥; Vulg. * Eructavit cor meum verbura bonum ’; 
Wyc. *Myn herte bowide out (1888 ‘hath teld out') a ^^ood 
woord’; Luth. ‘Mein Herz dichtet eln feinesLiod’; Cov. ‘My 
hert is dytinge of a good matter’; Great Bible (Pr. Bk.), ‘My 
hert is endyting of a good matter’; Gen. ‘Mine heart will uttoj 
forthe a good matter ’; Dou. ‘ My hart hath uttered a good 
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word (with note * I have received by divine inspiration in my 
hart and cogitation a most high Mysterie'); Hish. ‘ My heart 
is inditing of a good matter.' Mod. expositors translate more 
literally: Del. *My heart bubbles over with a goodly word*; 
Per. ‘ My heart is overflowing with a goodly matter ’; Cheyne, 
* My heart bubbles with goi^ly words’; Kay, ‘My heart is 
teeming with a good word ’; Kirkp. ‘ My heart bubbleth over 
with goodly words'; Kautzsch, * Mein Herz wallt uber von 
lieblicner Rede’; Wollh.-t'umess, *My heart overflows with a 
theme that is good’; RV, ‘ My heart overflowcth with a goodly 
matter *; Driver, ‘My heart is astir with a goodly matter.’ 

The Eng. word comes from Low Lat. indictare 
(a fremientativo of indicere, to proclaim), and it 
entered the Eng. lang. at first in the French form 
endictcr, ‘indite’ being a later spelling in imita¬ 
tion of the Latin, while ‘dite^ is a vernacular 
shortening. Knox 1ms the form ‘ dite ’ (which he 
spells ‘dyte’), as Hist. ‘214, ‘tho.se I’rayer.s were 
dytod unto tlie people hy the holy Ghost, before 
they eamo to the uttermost of trouble, to assure 

them, that God, hy whose Spirit the Prayer was 
dyted, would not contemne the same in the midst 
ot their calamities.’ Thomas Fuller uses ‘endite,’ 
as in Holy State, iv. 5 (p. 261), ‘More hold is then 
to l>e taken of a few words casually uttered, then 
of set solemn speeches, which rather shew men’s 
arts then their natures, as endited rather from 
their brains then hearts.’ 

Tlie same verb meant also to acr.nse (after the 
Tiat.) ; but now a distinction is made, the verb to 
accuse, though pronounced the same, being spelt 
‘ indict.’ (JoTding, in Calvin's Job (on 32’**), has ‘ so 

then, what remavneth, hut too learno first and 

forinoste too condeinne our selves, and too bring 
our inditement alwayes readio made, when we 
come before God, and too say, that we be wretched 
sinners.’ On the other hand, Elyot ('T/ie Governoury 
ii. 343) has ‘ Plato (or rather Socrates, Plato in- 
dictynge).’ But Fuller, Holy Warre, iii. 16, p. 
134, spells the word in the mod. way, ‘indicted 
by his conscience for his cruelty.^ HV has 
Used the suhst. ‘indictment’ in Job 3F‘® ‘O that 
I liad one to hear me ! . . . and that I had the 
indictment which mine adversary hath written’ 
for AV ‘and that mine a<lvcrsary had written a 
book.’ J. Hastings. 

INFIDEL, INFIDELITY.— An ‘infidel’ in our 
modern speech is one who deliberately rejects the 
Faith; hut at one time a person might be called 
an ‘infidel’ who had never heard it. Infidelis 
in cedes. Latin simply meant ‘ unbelieving,’ and 
‘ infidel ’ carried the .same purely negative meaning. 
Thus Tindale, in his general Prologe to the Pent., 
says, ‘ Behold how soberly and how circum.spectly 
both Abraham and also Isaac behave them selves 
arnonge the infideles’; and in Rhem. NT the tr“ 
of Ro 15^^ is ‘ Helpe me in your praiers for me to 
God, that I maybe delivered from the infidels that 
are in Jewrie ’; while Hooker {Eccles. Polity, ill. 
viii. 6) speaks of ‘Festus, a mere natural man, an 
infidel,a Roman, one whose oars were unacquainted 
with such matters.’ Hence RV changes ‘ infldel * 
of 2 Co 6'®, 1 Ti .5® into ‘ unbeliever,’ which is all 
that the Gr. word (dirio-ros) means. 

So ‘infidelity’ was once no more than ‘un¬ 
belief,’ as the marg. note to Lv 7® in Mattliew’s 
Bible, ‘Trespace after the order of the scrypture 
signifyeth somtyme all the lyffe past whicn we 
have lyved in inlidelyte, being ignoraunt of the 
veritie, not only in doyng open synnes, but also 
when we have Avalked in onre awne rightwesnes’; 
and still more clearly in Fuller, Holy State, iv. 18, 
p. 335, ‘After his [Gustavns Adolphus’] death, how 
did men struggle to keep him alive in their reports ! 
partly out of good will, which made them kindle 
new hopes of his life at every spark of probability, 
partly out of infidelity that his death could oe 
true.’^ This is all that ‘infidelity’ means in 2 Es 
1** (‘ incredulitas ’). J. Hastings. 


INGATHERING, FEAST OP.-See Tabernacles 
(Feast of). 

INHABIT.—We do not now use ‘inhabit’ in¬ 
transitively. Hence RV changes 1 Ch 6® ‘ And 
eastward he inhabited unto the entering in of the 
wilderness’ into ‘he dwelt.’ Cf. Pr. Bk. 1552, 
Act of Uniformity (Keeling, p. vii), ‘all and every 
person, and persons, inhabiting within this realm’; 
and Defoe, Crusoe, p. 510, ‘There are many 
'fravellers, who have wrote the History of their 
Voyages and Travels this way, that it Avould be 
very little Diversion to any Body, to give a long 
Account of the Places we went to, and the People 
Avho inhabit there.’ Nor do we now speak oi a 
single person inhabiting a place, as Jer 48^® ‘ Thou 
daughter that dost inhabit Dibon,’ though the 
construction may he defended on the ground that 
‘daughter’ stands for the whole people (RV ‘O 
thou daughter that dwellest in Dibon \ 

I-Mgarative examples of the word are : (1) Ps 223 ‘ O thou that 
inhabitest the praises of Israel’ (niVn^ RVm ‘art en¬ 

throned upon’), a bold adaptation, says Kirkpatrick, of the 
phrase ‘that sittestenthronea upon the cherubim ’ (2 S 6^, 2 K 
191®, pg 801 991), the praise-songs of Israel being regarded as 
clouds of incense which form J"’b throne. Cheyne (in lor.) sees 
in the phrase a poetic glorifying of the ‘old mythic phrase.' 
The ^‘.heruhim wore the forces of nature ; hut J'' is not merely a 
God of force, He is a God of praise-producing loving-kindness. 
See also Cheyne in Expos. 3rd ser. vii. 20 fT. (2) Is 67i® ‘ the 
high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whoso name is 
Holy ’ (ny This tr*' is after LXX xetToixSav riv and 

Vulg. hahitans (vtemitatem, and is first used in Geneva Bible 
‘ that inhabiteth the eternitle' (Wyc. ‘ wonende the everelost- 
ingte,’ 1388 ‘ that dwellith in everlastyngncsse ’). Modern 
expositors translate more directly, as Del. ‘ the eternally-dwell¬ 
ing One’; Cheyne andOrelli, ‘ whodwelleth for ever'; Skinner, 
‘that sitteth (enthroned) for ever.' 

The old and rare form inhabitance is found in 
Wis Pi’^"'* ‘new inhabitance’ for text ‘a worthy 
colony ’ (d^la diroiKla). So Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Sea Voyage, iv. 1— 

‘ Here’s nothing^ air, hut poverty and hunger; 

No promise of inhabitance ; neither track of beast.’ 

Inhabiteris used for ‘inhabitant’ in Rev 8^® 12^^. 
It occurs in Coverdale, as Is26® ‘ For . . . the inhahi- 
tours of the earth lerne rightuousnes.se'; and 40^® 
‘ all the inhabitonr.s of the worlde are in comparison 
of him but as greshoppers’; cf. Pr. Bk. Ps 75“* ‘ The 
earth is Aveak and all the inhabiters thereof.’ The 
fern, form inhabitress occurs in Jer 10^’*“, an attempt 
to show the gender of the Heh. word used in the 
passage. Cf. Chapman, Hymne to Venus — 

'An inhahitroBse 
On this thy wood-crowned hill.’ 

J. Hastings. 

INHERITANCE. — The English word ‘ inherit¬ 
ance’ represents, in the O’P, the terms pj>n, nyi;, 
nipi-j'iD, and n^nj. Of these, however, the first is 
more frequently (and properly) rendered ‘ portion ’ 
(LXX and the second and third are rare. 

The last mentioned occurs nearly two hundred 
times. Although the common term for the ex¬ 
pression of the idea of ‘inheritance’ proper, or 
estate which descends to the heir of the last bolder, 
need not imply this, and, in ordinary biblical 
usage, signifies possession generally. The same 
remark applies to the NT (and LXX) terra K\7)po- 
vofila (cf. the use of ‘inherit’ and derivatives, e.g. 
in Shaks. . . . ‘the great globe itself, yea, all 
which it inherit ’— Tempest, iv. \,fi\s,o Hamlet, i. 1, 
etc.). At the same time this idea remains, though 
latent, in both terms, and may in certain con¬ 
nexions of thought become explicit. 

i. Old Testament. — For the Hebrew law and 
practice regulating succession see art. Heir. From 
these it is evident how true is the remark of Keil, 
that Israel Avas ‘ essentially a land-holding people.’ 
In her case, hoAvever, social institutions and usages 
appear as charged throughout Avith a religious 
significance, arising in this instance from the fact 
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that the possession of a national territory, on 
which the theocracy should be maintained, was 
among the most elementary and indispensable con¬ 
ditions for the fulfilment of her destiny. The 
‘land of promise’ (He IP), accordingly, holds ai 
prominent place among the blessings represented | 
as assured to her from the first. It is the burden i 
of the patriarchal covenants (On 15^®'^^ 26® 28*®); a | 
renewed pledge of its acquisition lies behind the 
exodus from Egypt (Ex 6®); the entrance of the 
people upon possession, although not effected 
without fierce and jjrotracted warfare, is due 
rather to the interposition of their God on their 
behalf (Jos Es 44* ®) ; and the subsequent 

division of the land among the several tribes, 
clans, and families is provided for by detailed 
regulations bearing divine sanction (Nu 32. 34, 
Jos 18'*'**), and is finally accomplished by lot , 
(Jos 14‘), the ‘whole disjiosing’ whereof is ‘of the 
Lord.’ Obtained thus oy divine infeftment, the 
land is regarded as held thereafter conditionally 
upon fidelity on the part of the people to the 
covenant under wdiich it has accrued to them, and 
as bound up in the closest way with their moral 
history. It is * defiled ’ by their crimes and im¬ 
pieties (J,v 18“, Jer 16*®) ; may even, by a quasi- 
p(?rsoriiiication, be said to ‘sin’ with its sinful 
inhabitants (J)t 24^); and divine punishment 
takes the form, now of blight and famine over¬ 
taking the devoted land for the people’s sake 
(Dt 11®'*'*)* of their forfeiture of it outright 
(Dt 4"®”'*). On the other hand, reinstatement in 
the divine favour is signified by restoration to the 
land and to its peaceful enjoyment. Also, inas¬ 
much as the election of God is ‘without repent¬ 
ance,’ it appears as His purpose that His people 
should hohl it ‘for ever’ (Gn 13‘° etc.). The 
portion allotted to each several tribe even is to be 
tliat tribe’s inalienable possession (Nu 36*’*^)—an 
idea which underlies the remarkable provisions 
connected with the Jubilee Year, and which may 
have dictated the severe condemnation pronounced 
(Dt 19*^ Hos .5*®) upon the removing of a neigh- 
l)Our’9 landmark (cf. Driver, DexU. in loc.^ however, 
and Knobel quoted there). Yet withal J" remains 
ultimate owner or inheritor here. The land is ‘the 
inheritance of J"’ (Ex 1 S 26*®). ‘ The inherit¬ 
ance is mine, and ye are strangers and sojourners 
with me’ (Lv 25-®). 

’’I’hus far the land as such, and as the scene of 
God’s fellowship with His people, constitutes the 
‘ inheritance,’ which may be regarded as pertaining 
either, ultimately ami absolutely, to Him, or, 
derivatively and conditionally, to them. So con¬ 
crete an idea, however, determined thus religiously, 
could scarcely fail in course of time to be still 
further spiritualized, as indeed appears in two 
directions. This is not the place to inquire how 
far the conception even as already defined may 
represent the reflection of subsequent modes of 
thought upon the conditions of an earlier time; 
but in any case in certain later writings it under¬ 
goes a further development. On the one hand, 
OT faith learns to claim not the land but J" Him¬ 
self, fellowship with whom within its borders 
lends it its significance and value, as the true and 
proper ‘ inheritance.’ Probably we are to find the 
immediate suggestion of this way of thinking in 
the provision by which the priests (Nu IS*'^) and 
the Levites generally (Dt 18*) were to have no 
territorial inheritance allotted to them: J" was 
to be their inheritance. That is to say, their 
portion was to consist of the altar-dues and first- 
fruits (Dt 18*'®)oflcred by the Israelites to J", ‘the 
service of the god of the land ’ being ‘ a burden on 
the land ’ (W. K. Smith, RS p. 229). From this the 
step was a short one to the employment of the term 
to signify that enjoyment of God which is the ob- 


cct of religious faith and hope alw ays (cf. Ps 16®). 
n any case by the time of Jeremiali the concep¬ 
tion of J" as the ‘portion’ of His people was a 
common one (Jer lO*® 51*®), while in certain of the 
Psalms even individual faith claims Him thus 
(73“® 119®^ 142®). From the other side, again, the 
original signification of the term gives way 
similarly. J"’s ‘inheritance’ ceases to be the 
land His people occupy, and becomes ratlier the 
people itself. Israel is, in a special sense. His 
own, brought out of Egypt ‘to be unto Him a 
people of inheritance’ (Dt 4*®), ‘chosen to be a 
peculiar people unto himself, above all peoples 
that are upon the face of the earth ’ (Dt 7^)—‘ J''’s 
portion is His people; Jacob is the lot of Ilis 
inheritance’(Dt 32*')—a conception which broadens 
out under the influence of the later universalism 
until it includes the Gentiles also (Is 19*® 47® 63*^ 
Ps 2®). Hero the idea has parted with its original 
associations altogether. In place of attaching to 
what is at most only a fundamental condition of 
the realization of the covenant, it now expresses 
that mutual appropriation and enjoyment of each 
other on the part of God and His people which is 
the essence of the covenant itself. Still, this by 
no means represents the ordinary usage of tlm 
term anywhere in tlie OT. Even Avlien it becomes 
most highly volatilized, so to say, OT thinking 
remains charged witli elements which belong to 
the outward conditions amid which it has arisen. 
The fellowship of God and His people, even in its 
perfect form, is always represented as to be main¬ 
tained in the territory originally assured to them ; 
and to the last it is an essential feature in the 
picture of the Messianic timo that the people shall 
then at length enter upon sure and j)eacefal 
possession or their own land (Is 60-*, Jer 23®, 
I’s 37® etc.. To 4*'^), where they shall enjoy the 
immediate presen(;e of their God and serve Him in 
righteousness (Ezk 37***^ etc.). 

li. Ncao Testament .—In the NT use of the term 
these limitations naturally disappear. Here also 
hope grounded on divine promises retains the central 
place in the religious life Gio 8**^, cf. He 11), and 
its content as a fellowship with Himself into v Inch 
God graciously introduces men is the same always; 
but tlie external conditions amid which in the OT 
this is realized remain in the NT merely as a 
metaphorical colouring in the language expressive 
of the final spiritual good made available through 
Jesus Christ. Thus our Lord’s saying, ‘ Hlessed 
are the meek; for they shall inherit the earth' 
(Mt 5®), may be regarded merely as a figurative 
mode of signifying tlie fulness of life and blessed¬ 
ness to which faith ultimately brings men (so 
Meyer and others ; for a more literal interpretation 
see Expositor's Greek Tcstameyity in loe.). Else¬ 
where Jesus speaks of the faithful inheriting ‘ the 
kingdom’ (Mt ‘25®^), which, in accordance with 
His general teaching, is not merely already come, 
but also, and even more, awaits realization in the 
future. And again. He represents this as syn¬ 
onymous with entering upon ‘ life eternal ’ (Mt 2.5**®, 
cf. Mk 10*’), but neither term does Ho define more 
fully. In the earlier apostolic writings a similar 
indetermiiiateness of usage prevails. In Ja, for 
example, that which faith inherits is ‘ the king¬ 
dom which God hath promised to them that love 
Him’ (2®), or again, ‘the crown of life’ which has 
been similarly promised (1***), both ex})ressions 
being employed to denote generally the ultimate 
full r)o.ssession of salvation. In I I^ the connexion 
of hleas is only slightly more elaborate. Hero 
singular stress is laid upon the hope which lies at 
the heart of faith always. Possession of it is the 
distinctive note of the Christian life (1® 3*®); it 
looks towards the Parousia and the ‘grace ’ winch 
shall be ‘manifested’ then ; and just 
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as it appears to the Avriter that the ‘ peoole of 
God ’ has now lirst, through Clirist’s cfeatu and 
resurrection, been truly constituted so also 

lie represents their ‘ inheritance ’ as now at length 
fully discovered and secured (P'®). It has been 
suggested (by Weiss, NT Thaolorficy § 50 (c) Anm. 4) 
that the characterization of the ‘ inlieritancc’ as 
‘ incorruptible, undeliled, and that fadctli not away,’ 
contains a covert allusion to various OT jihrases 
applied to the land of Israel (Is 24**, Jer 2^, Is 40®'*^-); 
and this is possible. But no closer delinition of it 
is given. As synonyms the expressions * life ’ (3^, 
cf. 4®) and ‘ glory ’ or ‘ crown of glory ’ are 

employed, but without being exjdair ed further 
In tlie hands of two of the NT writers, however, 
the idea in question receives much fuller treatment. 
From his peculiar noint of view, the author of the 
F]»istle to the Heorews is naturally led to make 
not a little of a conception which had played so 
large a ]>art in the world of OT faith (see note on 
k\t] pot'OfiLa in Westeott’s Hebt'cws, p. 167 f.). I’hat 
which constitutes the ‘inheritance’ of the believer 
is described variously as ‘ the blessing,’ i.e. of the 
covenant (12^^), ‘ salvation ’ (negatively, from death 
and every evil, 5^; positively, as the securing 
of man in his eternal destiny, 2^5® 9“®), ‘ the pro¬ 
mises ’ ((9®), and otherwise. But, in order to appre¬ 
hend the idea as it presents itself to this writer’s 
mind, it must be subsumed under and interpreted 
in harmony with the general conceptions and argu¬ 
ment of the Epistle, lleligion with him is regarded 
in the light of a covenant into which God has 
graciously entered with men. b^ssentially this 
has been one and the same from the beginning, 
but historically it has embodied itself in two 
forms, the Sinaitic and that made through Christ, 
so diverse in various respects that they may be 
distinguished as the ‘ first' and ‘ second ’ covenants 
(8"^), of which the earlier proved inelfective and only 
the later has truly realized the purposes vvhich 
such an arrangement had in view. In one sense 
the covenant may be considered as its own end. 
As signifying a state of relatedness in which God 
becomes to men their God and they become His 
people, it stands for that which in itself makes 
great part of their blessedness, and which is only 
secured in the ‘ new covenant’ (8^*), under the pro¬ 
visions of which the conscience is cleansed from 
dead works and the worshipper has boldness to 
enter into the holiest (9’^* etc., compared with 
7^‘-'^etc.). But chielly it is regarded as contem- 
ilating that which lies beyond itself. In its later 
orm esjiecially, as sealed by a ‘ better sacrifice ’ 
than before (y'-‘‘), it rests also upon ‘ better pro¬ 
mises ’ (8®‘the fulfilment of which introduces 
the people once for all into a sphere in which all 
their hopes and needs are satisfied. Through this 
‘eternal covenant’ (13*®) administered by Jesus 
(9^®, where the author, through playing on the 
double sense of diaOi/jKr} meaning both ‘covenant’ 
and ‘ testament,’ brings the idea of succession, 
namely on the death of ‘ the testator,’ into view 
for the moment) believers receive the promise 
of the eternal inheritance (9^®); a consummation 
otherwise described as reaching the heavenly city 
(IF®) or the city that hath the foundations (IF®), 
or receiving the kingdom that cannot be shaken 
(12'”), or having the world to come subjected to 
them (2® etc.), or entering upon the rest of God. 
In such expressions the infiuence of OT modes of 
thought is obvious, and the last esiiecially forms 
the subject of a remarkable passage (3. 4) in which 
the writer betrays almost more fully than any¬ 
where his sense alike of the continuity of salvation 
under the old covenant and the new, and of the 
final completeness with which the latter realizes it. 
When Israel originally entered upon their inherit¬ 
ance and ‘ possessed the land andawelt therein,’J", 


says the historian, ‘ gave them rest round about 
according to all that He sware unto their fathers* 
(Jos 21'“* ^•*). But, as the author of the EpLstle 
recognizes, it proved a delusive rest (4®). Enemies 
still infesting the land, war waged from without, 
civil .strife and manifold evils in every age disturbed 
the condition of peace and ble.ssedness assured to 
them, and which is here (4'’*®) represented as a 
participation in the deep tranquil satisfaction with 
which God Himself re.sts in the enjoyment of the 
works of His hands. Nevertheless, the divine 
purpose cannot be defeated (4®); it can only at 
most be temporarily 8us[icnded, and that which 
Israel through unbelief (3‘®* ” 4”) came short of 

‘ we who believe ’ {i.c. in the ‘ good tidings jueached 
unto us,’ 4‘‘^) attain to (4®). To put it otherwise, 
we ‘ inherit the promi.ses ’ (G’-) in their full and 
final expression. As has been .said (Davidson, 
HebrewSf ]». 09), * the mere land of Canaan was 
never in itself all that m as understood either by 
those to whom it was promised or by God who 
promised it, when it was named as Lsraers heritage. 
The patriarchs and people certainly looked to the 
possession of the land, but the idea they attached 
to it, or the light in which they regarded it, was 
that of a settled place of abo<le with God, where 
Ho would be fully present, and where they would 
find repose in His fellowship. All those religious 
ideas, dimly perhaps, yet in longing and imagina¬ 
tion, clustered about it which we now attach to 
the heavenly world.’ And all this it is, hardly to 
be defined more narroAvly, which faith is heir to. 

In the usage of St. I’aul, again, the ‘inheritance’ 
often signifie.s the object of believing hope generally 
(Ac 20®=^ ‘26»8, Eph Fi- ^ Col F=^ Also, believer.^ 
are said to be heir.s of ‘eternal life’ (Tit 3'), or, 
more frequently, of ‘ the kingdom’ (1 Co (I®- 
Eph 5®), uoth exjiressions being employed in the 
indeterminate manner common in the Gospels and 
elsewhere. When he treats of the idea more at 
large it is in connexion with one or other of two 
lines of thought. The first of these concerns his 
anti-Judaic polemic. (,),uite in the manner of the 
author of the Ep. to the Hebrews he insists upon 
the divine ‘promise.s’ as lying at the basis of all 
true faith and hope toward God. The possession 
of these dillerentiates the Jew from the Gentile 
(Ho 3’-*^); the covenants are essentially ‘covenants 
of promise’ (Eph ‘2^*); while the entrance of the 
law itself in the course of their historical fulfilment 
is to be regarded as a mere episode, by no means 
designed to supersede the promises, but rather to 
make more manifest the grace they contain and 
which bestows the inheritance (Bo 4). The import 
of the promise, however, is .stated as being that 
Abraham should be ‘heir of the world’ (v.^®), an 
interpretation of the original covenant expressing 
in a remarkable way the universal purpo.se which 
lay within it. But in this sen.se the covenant is 
fullillcd only in Christ (Gal 3^®), with whom again, 
in 8t. Pauls thinking, believers are indissolubly 
bound up (Gal 3®, Ko 4^® 8^^); and perhaps, although 
it must he confessed he does not do this exidicitly, 
it is under this point of view that we ought to 
bring his references to the inheriting of ‘ the 
kingdom.’ It is Christ who, as Abraham’s seed, 
has in the first instance assumed the rule of the 
Messianic kingdom (Gal 3’®), and believers, os 
reckoned within that seed (Gal S'*®) and called to 
His fellowship (1 Co P), may be said to share in 
His rule (1 Co 4®, Ro 5^’), in which, in accordance 
with Eastern modes of thought, the prerogative of 
judging is included (1 Co 6'*^ ; cf. Mt 19’“®). 

More distinctive of this apostle still, however, is 
his attaching of the idea in question to that of the 
sonship of believers. For his doctrine under this 
head see art. Adoption. What is of importance 
here to note is, that in his view sonship carries 
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with it an indefeasible right to the inheritance— 

‘ if sons, then lieirs’ (Gal 4'^). As Weiss expresses 
it, ‘ as justilication is the security for life, so its 
result, adoption, is the security for participation in 
the divine S6^a as the second chief part of Christian 
hope in which the whole blessedness and glory of 
the future eternal life is comprehended in one great 
view ’ (Op. rit. § 97 (c)). As Son, Christ is destined 
to gloiy, and first through His resurrection attains 
to it (Ko H); and so also believers, who bear ‘ the 
image of the heavenly,’ are in the resurrection 
coniormed to the ‘ likeness of the Son of God,’ so 
that he becomes ‘the firstborn among many 
brethren’ (1 Co Ko 8"'^). The transforination 
of the ‘ body of our humiliation,’ accordingly, 
holds an emphatic place in the inheritance which 
St. Paul teaches (Ph 3-‘); while along with this goes 
a ])erfect inward assimilation to the mind of tlie 
Lord, and beyond it lies that which the apostle 
describes as ‘ ^lory ’ (see art. under tliat title), a 
siuritual condition to which God’s duldren are 
destined (Ro 8'*® in which the mystery of their 
ado[)tion is finally disclosed (Ro 8^^, Col tP), in the 
freedom and blessedness of whicli creation generally 
will share (Ro 8*^®-), and which constitutes the 
ultimate aim of the divine counsel (1 Co ‘J^). Of 
the inheritance thus conceived, the Spirit, who 
attests our adoiition (Ro 8'“), is meanwhile the seal 
and earnest (Kidi P"* 

Finally, in the Apoc. the faithful are said to 
‘ inherit all (or ‘ these ’) things ’ (21"). What these 
‘ things ’ <!onsist of is to be gathered from the 
book generally. Chiefly they appear to embrace 
‘life’—that life ‘vdiich is life indeed’ (cf. the re¬ 
curring representation of the idea in such figures 
as the ‘ tree of life ’ 22-, the ‘ water of life ’ 22^ the 
‘ crown of life’ which the conquerors carry oil’ 2'^^ 
IFh the ‘book of life’ in which their names are 
written 21’'^’ etc.); perfect holiness (2‘’ 3'‘-4-* 0^^ V 
Iff); immediate fellowship with God(7^°2P' ‘‘22^), 
and the vision of llis face (22-*). A royal dignity 
(22®) and glory (2*®) also i)ertain to that which 
awaits the believer, along with deliverance from 
all pain and want and death (7“^ 2P). It is a 
blessedness (14’*^ 19^ 22''*) which is comrdete and 
eternal. Alkx. ^1AUT1N. 

INIQUITY.— See Sin. 

INJURIOUS. —Like the Fr. injurieuXy ‘injurious’ 
formerly had the meaning of ‘ in.sulting,’ as well as 
its tmxl. meaning of ‘hurtful.’ Hence in Sir 8^^ 
and 1 Ti the adj. v^piari^s which means ‘in¬ 
solent’ is tr'* in AV ‘injurious.’ The same adj. 
occurs in Ro Avliere AV has ‘despiteful,’ RV 
‘ insolent.’ RV gives ‘ insolent’ in Sir, but retains 
‘injurious’ in 1 Ti. The meaning of the Kng. 
word may be illustrated from Shaks. If Ifc/nry VI. 
I. iv. 51— 

‘ Injurious duke, that threatest where’s no cause 
and Pope, Jllad^ ii. 274— 

‘Thus with injurious taunts attacked the throne. 

The adv. was used in the same sense, as Hall, 
Works^ iii. 966, ‘Humane reason is ant to be in¬ 
juriously saucy, in ascribing those things to an 
ordinary course of natural causes, which the God 
of nature doth by supernatural Agents.’ And the 
suhst. ‘injury,’ as Racon, ‘lie fell to bitter in¬ 
vectives against tlie French king, and spake all 
the injuries he could devise of Charles.’ 

J. Hastings. 

INK is mentioned once in OT (Jer 36^®), where 
Baruch says that he wrote Jeremiah’s prophecies 
‘with ink (V^, perhaps from a root signifying 
slowly flowing) \n the book.’ W. R. Smith {0TJ(P 
71 n.) refers to Ex 32“ and Nu 6“ for evidence that 


the old Hebrew' ink (derived from lamp-black [?]) 
could be w'ashed oft', and as the foundation of the 
Rabbinical prejudice ajjainst the use of a mordant 
in ink. From the bright colours that still survive 
in some papyri, it is evident that the ink used by 
the Egyptians must have been of a superior kiml. 
The Nr term for ‘ink,’ occurring three tirnc.s (2 Co 
3^ 2 Jn 3 Jn ^^), is (lit. ‘ black,’ Lat. oLve- 
mcntum)y which is also a cla.ssical term (Plato, 
Pheedr. 276 C; Demos, de Coron. 313. 11 ; Plot. 
Mor. 841). See, further, under Writing. 

J. A. SELBir.. 

INKHORN.—In one of Ezekiel’s visions (Fzk 
92 . 8 . 11 ) appears with a scribe’s inklmin 

(nijbn n^p) by his side (lit. ‘upon his loins,’vincz). 
The ‘ inkhorn ’ consisted of a case for the reed [umis, 
w'ith a cup or bulb for holding the ink, near the 
upper end of the case. It was carried in the 
girdle (hence the above expression). See illustra¬ 
tion under art. Dre.s.s, vol. i. p. 626’’; and cf. 
Benzinger, Heb. Archaol. 291). J. A. Seldie. 

INN.—Owing to the prevalence of hospitality in 
the East, down to our own times, the growth of 
places of public entertainment has been slow'; and 
to this day, save in parts frequented by tourists, 
anything corresponding to our inn or hotel is 
entirely unknown (see Hospitality). 

The word ‘ inn’ first occurs in our English Bible 
(AV) in Gn 42'^" as the equivalent of p*?.?, and is 
.similarly employed in Gn Ex 4'-’^ (LXX /rard- 
\vfJLa). In other pa.s.sage,s (Jos 4^* ^ 2 Iv Is lO'--*, 
Jer 9 -) fi'?’? is rendered ‘lodging-place’; ami the 
Revi.sers have adopted this translation uniformly 
throughout. This does not imply a building of 
any kind, but only the place where trav(‘llei'.s, or 
carrier.s of merchandise, w'cre w’ont, w’itli their 
caravans, to pass the night. or pV appears to 
have been used in a sense ecpiivalent to that of the 
Arab bdt, and the corresponding particii)ial, mabit, 
is a night-lodging. 'I'be AraUs al.so use the W'ord 
wnnzil in a similar sense. It is ‘the ]>lace of 
alighting,’and is now' mainly employed for the hou.se 
w here the traveller spends the night; but it still 
retains its application to the spot w'here a company 
of w'ayfarers may have spent the hours of darkne«>.s. 
Occasionally one may encounter in the Ea.st a 
scene w hich probably l eprodiices the chief features 
of that mentioned in Gn 42’-h Near by a well or 
fountain, or on the bank of a stream, as the dciy 
is clo.sing, the caravan will halt. The bales of 
goods are lifted from the beasts of burden, and 
placed so as to shelter the men from the niglit air. 
The animals, having been watered, are tetluu'ed 
around, and .supplied w’itli fodder which they have 
carried. The men draw' close around a fire, w'here, 
having partaken of simple fare from their provender 
bags, they pass an hour in conversation or in 
hearing or telling tales, and then lie dowm under 
their w'laps to sleep till daybreak. I’he place thus 
occupied is called d-omnzil ; the Hebrew w'ould 
have called it mdlOn. 

Rut the development of commence would necessi¬ 
tate at a very early time some better means of 
protecting the goods and the lives of the merchants, 
especially in the more remote and desolate parts, 
W'here it might be needful to rest the caravan over 
night. That buildings w'ere soon erected for this 
purpose, w'e have no direct proof ; but it is po.ssible 
that the ‘ lodging-place of w'aj^faring men ’ in the 
w’iiderness, referred to in Jer 9^^, may have been 
such an establishment. Chimhani, the son of 
Barzillai, who returned to Jerusalem with David 
(2 S 19^^''^), is supposed by some to have reared 
some structure near to Betblebem, which in Jere¬ 
miah’s time was known as onp? nnj Gcruth chimham. 
AV renders this ‘ habitation of Chimham ’; RV 
‘ Geruth-chimham,’ but in margin ‘ lodging-place.’ 
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Stanley {S. and P. p. 329) and others translate * inn * 
or * hostel.’ It may have been such a building as 
offered shelter to belated merchants or travellers.* 

Kahab, described in Jos 2^ as nj'iT is said (but 
see Dillra. nd loc .) by the Chaldee paraphrase to have 
))ecn an ‘innkeeper.’ (See also Jos. Ant. V. i. 2). 
The instance given in Jtbamoth xvi. 7, where the 
innkeeper’s word is not relied on without material 
corroboration, cannot be <iuoted as showing that 
she was regarded with si)ecial suspicion (Smith, 
DB^ art. Inn), since her evidence is placed on the 
same level as tliat of the daughter of a priestly 
house; but it is significant tliat Jewish writers 
seem to have used n'pijiD or formed from 

the Greek rravdoKeurpLa, as the equivalent of either 
‘hostess’or np? (David Kimclii on Jos 2*). The 
idea of an ‘inn’ was therefore familiar t^ them. 
From Aboda Zfttyt ii. 1 we gather that the pinD, 
from the Gr. Traudox^tov^ was a place where cattle 
might be sheltered as well as men; it seems to 
have corresponded in character 'with the modern 
or caravanserai. Of this order certainly was 
the ‘inn’ {rravdoxf^ov, Lk 10^) to which the Good 
Samaritan carried the victim of outrage, and 
wlii<;h by tradition is located at Khan Hadrnr^ on 
the way to Jericho. The modern building is 
probably only the last of a succession erected on 
the same spot, as in that wild district the need 
of some such place of retreat would always be felt. 
Along the great trade and pilgrimage routes in the 
course of time these khdns or caravanserais w'ere 
raised, to wdiich the chains of mouldering ruins 
that stud the sides of the main highways stand to 
bear testimony. Many of these buildings stood 
apart, and were of considerable strength, to guard 
Against marauders. Occasionally, as at Khhn et- 
under the brow of Tabor, a fortress over¬ 
looked and defended the place of rest. From the 
ilays when the sea was so infested with pirates as 
to lender navigation perilous, probably date the 
ruinous buildings on the caravan routes from 
Ah'ppo, T*aghdh(l, Damascus, and llaurdn, which 
met on the southern border of h’sdraelon, followed 
the common path by Antij)atris to Gaza, and 
passed thence to Egypt. When these pests w’cre 
cleared .a'way, and trans]»ort by ship became both 
.safe and cheap, the deserted roads were soon grass- 
grown, ami tlie kliAiis were left to crumble (Thom- 
.son. Land and Book, i. 100). Those built of old by 
the Persian magnates on the pilgrimage roads from 
JhighdAd (Layard, Nineveh and Babijlon, p. 478) 
prtdiably resembled in some ways the ‘castles’ 
that mark the desert route of the Syrian haj. One 
great object of the latter is to preserve for the use 
of the pilgrims the water collected during the 
rainy season. Provision for f)ilgrinis has long been 
made on a liberal scale by the Greek and Roman 
Churches; hospices for their entertainment are 
found near to most of the holy places the faithful 
are accustomed to visit. In khfin and hospice 
alike the sojourner furnishes his own food ; and 
he is wise to have also, if possible, his ow n bedding. 
The person in charge —the KJiAnjn (cf. Trav5ox€vs of 
Lk RF’)—will supply water to man and Iiorse : 
nothing more is exi)ectcd. For this and shelter 
the natives j»ay a t rilling sum, known as hah cL 
k/t^n, ‘ the price of the kliAn.’ 

In every tow'n of any size in Syria more than 
one khAn will be found, commonly resorted to by 
nnileteer‘<, in which the traveller’s horses and 
native attendants are accommodated at merely 
nominal charges. These are often very miserable 
places, quite unlike the imposing buildings that 
once fringed the highways. There are, however, 
several famous kliAns which represent them at 
• Instc.vl of rnj, however, there are weighty reasons for 
rsadintr rn”: ‘ pens or folds.’ So Josephus and Aquila, followed 
by and others. 


their best; e.g. that of AntQn Beg in Beyrout, 
and that of Asad Pasha in Damascus. The latter 
is ‘ one of the finest specimens of Arabian archi¬ 
tecture in the country . . . the atone carving 
above the gateway and around the stalactite vaults 
is of the most elaborate character.’ I’lie khAn is 
constructed of black basalt and white limestone in 
alternate layers, and is about two hundred feet 
sq^uare. The interior court is about half that size, 
with a large round fountain in the centre, above 
which is a lofty dome, resting upon four arches, 
each supported by four clustered pillars. These 
are connected with the walls by a series of similar 
arches and domes — eight in all. Those doines 
have each sixteen large windows through which 
light, air, and sunshine j»enetrate to the rooms 
and the court below. Around the sides are 
vaulted magazines of various sizes, for the dis¬ 
posal of merchandise of every description at 
wdiolesale. 

* On cither side of the main entrance a staircase lea<l8 up to an 
arched corridor, which extends quite around Uio building and 
communicates with tho small retail shops and ottlcea of the 
merchants. It forms a fine promenade, from where one can 
look dow’u on the st,range and truly Oriental scetie in the court 
below, free from tho noise and confusion which there charac¬ 
terize each commercial transaction, large or small. To Khhn 
As'ad 1‘asha come caravans from UaghdJld, Mosul, Aleppo, 
Beyrout, and elsewhere. On entering, tho muleteers and 
camel-drivers, with mighty din and uproar, throw down their 
loads of merchandise in this court, and here they must remain 
until the owners settle with the custom-house ofUci.als' (Thom¬ 
son, Land and Look, iii. 373, 374). With this corresponds Lane’s 
description of the WakAlehs in Cairo {Mod. Bgyp. ed. 180r>, 
p. 325). 

The ordinary khAn was, however, a hollow 
square, open above, with arches round one or more 
of the sides within, and ov^er these a series of 
rooms, approached by a stone stair. The rooms 
are for travellers ; muleteers, animals, and baggage 
share the space and arches below. In the opinion 
of the present writer, this must bo distinguished 
from the KaraXipa or guest chamber,* in which the 
)arents of Jesus sought shelter when they reached 
k'thlehem (TJe 2'^). 'the meaning of this word in 
the NT may he gathered from a reference to 
Mk Lk *22‘^, taken in the light of a i>revailing 
Jewish custoin. 'Fhese two passages concern a 
room in a private liouse, which the owner readily 
places at the <lisposii.l of Jesus and Ilis disciples for 
the celebration of the I’assover. This was in 
accordance with tho ordinary practice. At the 
festivals of Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles 
tlie people were commanded to repair to Jerusalem ; 
and it was a boast of the Rabbis, that, notivith- 
.standing the enormous crow<ls, no man could 
truthfully say to his fellow, ‘ 1 have not found a 
lire Avhere to roast my paschal lamb in Jerusalem,’ 
or ‘ I have not found a bed in Jerusalem to lie in,’ 
or ‘ My lodging is too strait in Jerusalem ’ (Aboth 
U. Nathan^ caj). 34, qiioted by Lightfoot, Works, 
ed. 1825, ix. p. 128). The va.st numbers who came 
for the Passover from all parts 'were made free of 
the needed apartments, as far as the capacity of 
tho houses permitted; and for this no payment 
was taken. It w'as, however, customary for the 
gue.sts on departing to leave the skins of the 
j»aschal lambs, and the vessels which had been 
employed in the ceremonies, in token of gratitude 
for their hospitable entertainment (Talm. Rab. 
Joma, fol. 12. I, quoted by Lightfoot, Works, xi. 
p. 325 ; compare also use or verb /caraXcw in Lk 9^^ 
19^). We may reasonably suppose that on such an 
occasion as tne great enrolment, when natives of 
a town came from afar, the ‘ guest chambers ’ of 
their friends would be thrown open to receive 
them. Joseph, arriving late, found that in which 
he had purposed to stay already occupied ; and no 
room elsewhere being available, he betook himself 
with his charge to the khAn. Even this apparently 
* KxtccXu/m* ii used, however, in Ex 4^ to translate 
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was full; possibly some of tlie animals were moved 
to afford them space ; and here Jesus was born. 

Well-organized and equipped hotels are now to 
be found at the principal seaports of Egypt and 
Syria, and also in the chief inland towns. Along 
the more frequented roads the natives have learned 
that something may be gained by accommodating 
travellers; but remote from the main routes the 
ancient conditions prevail. 

liiTRRATURR.—Thomson, Land and Book ; Lane, Modem 
Egyptians ; Stanley, Sinai and Palestine^ ed. 1877, pp. 163,629; 
Farrar, Lije of Chinst ; Baedeker, Palestine and Syria, ed. 1894, 
pp. 163, 318, etc. ; Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 478; 
Doughty, Arabia Deserta Lightfoot, Works, ed. 1826, ix. 
p. 128, etc,, xi. p. 326, etc. W. EWING. 

INNER MAN or INWARD MAN.-— An expression, 
the exact force of which depends on the contrast 
intended Avhere it occurs. In 2 Co 4^® the contrast 
is between the ‘ outward man’(d tjulivv AvOpcjiros) 
as mortal and perishable, and the * inward * as 
spiritual and immortal ; where note, that the 
Kevi.sers’ Greek, with WH and others, reads 6 facj 
(instead of 6 TR), which exactly 

corresponds with the former member of the anti¬ 
thesis. Not very remote from this is the contrast 
in I P 3^* * between the ‘ outward adorning ’ (6 
Kda-fxos) and ‘ the hidden man of the heart.* 

Rut the two peculiarly Pauline passages are 
Ro and Eph 3^®, where xarA rbv iau) Avdpcoirop 

and els rbp iao) AvOpunrov are used of something very 
closely akin to the ‘ new nature’ or the ‘ renewed 
man.’ The contrast in Ro is of the ‘inward 
man ’ or of the ‘ mind’ (voOs, v.^), with * the flesh’ 
or ‘the law of sin in the members.’ In Eph 3^® 
there is no direct antithesis, but a single and 
positive reference to the new nature, or, at least, 
to the scat of the Spirit’s indwelling and working, 
to which the corresponding expression in v.^’ is 
‘ that Christ may dw'ell in your hearts by faith.’ 
It is possible in both passages to distinguish 
between the ‘ inward man ’ and the new or re¬ 
generate nature, but only in the sense that the 
former is the inner or higher self in man as acted 
on by divine grace, enlightened by God’s law, and 
under [)reparation and discipline for salvation. 
Cremer holds that what is really meant by these 
expressions is not the mere contrast between the 
inward and the outward in man, between the 
invisible and the visible, the reality and the 
appearance, but the inner, spiritual, divine nature 
in antagonism to the flesh. ‘ Inward man,’ upon 
this construction, would answer very nearly to 
iTPeOjua when that word is used in the special .sense 
of (e.ff.) Ro 8^®, for the ‘new nature,’ i.e. the spirit 
of man renewed and sustained by the Spirit of 1 
God. Thus the phrase must be reckoned as j 
belonging to an entirely Nl’ cycle of ideas— 
indeed to one almost exclusively Pauline. 

J. Laidlaw. 

INORDINATE.—* Inordinate love ’ is the clumsy 
tr“ in Ezk 23^^ of , a word which occurs only 
there, and means ‘lust’ (RV ‘doting’); and‘in¬ 
ordinate affection ’ in Col 3® of irddos (R V ‘ passion ’). 
The former tr“ comes from Cov. (Wyc. ‘lecherie’) 
and the latter from the Bishops’ Bible (Wyc. 
‘leccherie,’ Tind. ‘unnatural lust,’ Gen. ‘wan- 
tounes,’ Rhem. ‘ lust’). Inordinate is ill-regulated, 
ungoverned, as Bacon, Essays, ‘Of Love’ (Gold. 
Treas. ed. p. 36), ‘ the former was indeed a voluptu¬ 
ous Man and Inordinate, but the latter was an 
Austere and wise man ’; .and Shaks. Othello, il. 
iii. 311—‘Every inordinate cup is unbles.sed, and 
the inCTedient is a devil.’ Wyc. uses the adv. in 
2Th 3® ‘ withdrawe you fro cch brother wandrynge 
unordynatly ’; and Latimer, Sermons (Arber’s ed. 
p. 99), ‘ I heare saye ye walke inordinatelye, ye 
talke unsemelye otner wayes then it becommeth 
Christian subjectes.’ J. Hastings. 


INgUISITION. —To make inquisition is to make 
investigation, to search, Db 19^", Est 2“'*, I’s 9'* 

2 Es 6^®, Wis P 6® (RV), Sir 23‘‘h In Sir 4P the 
phrase is ‘There is no inqjiiisition in the grave’ (ovk 
iarip ip (j-Aov iXeyfibs RV ‘ There is no imiuisi- 
tion of life in the grave,’ RVm ‘in Hades’), that 
is, no inquiry is made there how long or short a 
man’s life has been. Coverdalo uses the word in 
Job 10® ‘Are thy dayes as the dayes of man, and 
thy yeares as mans yeares ? that tnoii makest soch 
inquisicion for my wickednesse, and searchest out 
mysynne?’ and 35^® ‘Then useth he no violence 
in his wrath nether hath he pleasure in curious 
and depe inquisicions.’ And I idler {Holy Warre, 
iii. 23, p. 15()), in memory of Ps 9’^ s.ays, ‘ But no 
doubt God, when he maketh inquisition for bloud, 
will one day remember this bloudy Inquisition.’ 

J. Hastings. 

INSECTS.— See Natural History. 

INSPIRE, INSPIRATION. —To ‘inspire’ is 
literally to ‘ breathe into,’ * and that is the 
meaning of the word in its single occurrence in 
AV, Wis 15^^ ‘Forasmuch .as he knew not his 
Maker, and him that inspired into him an .active 
soul, and breathed in a living spirit ’ (t6p ipirpeO- 
aaPTa airrtp ipepyovaap, Kal t/x(f)vaTljaaPTa irpevpa 

^wtikSp) ; Vulg. ‘ qui inspiravit illi anirnam qua? 
operatur, et qui insufflavit ei spiriturn vitalem.’ 
Wyc. has ‘ enspirede ’ here, but in other i>hicos 
he uses the simple ‘ spire’ = breathe, as Gn 2^ 

‘ The Lord God thanne fourmede m.an of the 
slyme of the erthe, and spiride in to the face of 
hym an entre [ = entrance] of hreth of lijf’ (1388 
‘brethide’). All the other versions h.ave in the 
passage just (juoted from Wyc. ‘ breathed the 
oreath,’ and it is probably in memory of the Vulg. 

‘ inspiravit in faciem ejus spiraculum vitio ’ that 
Bacon {Essays, ‘ Of Truth,p. 3) has ‘ First ho 
breathed Light upon the F,ace of the Matter or 
Chaos; then ho breathed Light into the Face of 
Man; and still he breatheth .and inspireth Light 
into the Face of his Chosen ’; .and Milton, PL 
X. 785— 

* Yet one doubt 

Pursues me still, lest all I cannot die ; 

T.e8t that pure breath of life, the spirit of Man 
Wilch God inspired, cannot together perish 
With this corporeal clod.' 

Cf. also Judgement of the Synode at Dort, p. 40, 

‘ So then faith is the gift of God ; not in that it is 
profered by God unto man’s free-will, but because 
it is really bestowed, inspired, and infused into 
man.’ Then the word passes into the meaning of 
‘ fill with the spirit,’ which we see in Knox, Works, 
iii. 99, ‘ Happie is the man whome thow sail in- 
spyre, O Lord ’ ; and in Tindale’s tr“ of Mk 12®® 
‘ for David him sclfe inspyred with the holy goost, 
sayde.’ 

Inspiration occurs twice in AV : (1) Job 32® 
‘ But there is a spirit in man : and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding ’ ; 
Hch. Vulg. ‘ Inspiratio Omnipotentis ’ ; 

Wyc. 1382 ‘ the inbrething of the Almyghti,’ 
1.388 ‘ the enspiryng ether revelacioun of Almyghti 
God’; so Cov. has ‘inspiration,’ and is followed 
by all the versions except RV ‘ the breath of the 
Almighty,’ which agrees with LXX and with 
AV in for the same Heb. ‘ The Spirit of God 
hath made me, and the breath of the Almighty 
hath given me life.’ The reference is to Gn 2\ 
(2) 2 Ti 3'® ‘ All scripture is given by inspiration 

* The literal meaning is well seen in Spenser, FQ n. 
iU. 30— 

‘ Her yellowe lockes, crisped like golden wyre. 

About her shoulders weren loosely shed. 

And, when the winde emongst them did inspyre. 

They waved like a penon wyde dispred. 

And low behinde her backs were scattered.' 
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of God, and is profitaVde for doctrine ’; Gr. rrac-a 
ypa(p^ Oedirt^cvcrTos Kal u>0Ai/4O5; KV ‘ Every Scrip¬ 
ture inspired of God is also profitable.’ Eor the 
doctrine of the Inspiration of the Bible see under 
art. Bible, vol. i. n. 2U6. Eor this passage, 
reference may be maae (besides the commentaries) 
to Perowne in Expos, Times, ii. 54; Warfield in 
Pres. Quarterly, July, 1889, pp. 389-406 (with Old 
and New Test. Student, Oct. 1889, ix. 245) ; Row, 
BL 454 ; Drummond, Hib. Led. 77 f.; and Cremer, 
s.v. Q^li-Kv^\3(jTo%. The construction of the sentence 
in RV is the oldest Eng. construction : thus Wyc. 

‘ al scripture onspired of god, is profitable,’ Tind. 

* al scripture geven by inspiracion of god, is nro- 
fjttable,' so Coverdale and the Great Bible. The 
Gen. Bible is the first to offer ‘ the whole Scripture 
is geven by sf)iration of God, and is profitable.’ 
Tindale elsewhere uses the word in the same sense 
of a person, as Lk 2-“^ ‘ And he [Simeon] came by 
inspiracion in to the temple.’ J. HASTINGS. 

INSTANT.—Instant {in-starc, stand upon, pre.ss 
upon) is used in AV in the sense of the present 
immediate time, as Is 29® ‘ it shall be at an in.stant 
suddenly ’ ; and as an adj. in the sen.se of ‘press¬ 
ing,’ ‘ urgent’ : so Lk 23*^ ‘ And they were instant 
with loud voices, requiring that lie might be 
crucified ’ (^7r^/fe4»/ro ; Vulg. which gave 

Rhem. ‘were in.stant,’whence AV; Ainer. RV ‘ were 
urgent’); Ro 12‘- ‘continuing instant in pr.ayer’ 
(again from Jthem., Vulg. instantes, Gr. irpocr- 
KapTipovrrts, RV ‘ continuing stedfastly ’); and 
2 'Pi 4'-' ‘ be instant in season, out or se.ason ’ 
{iwi<Tr7j$i, Vulg. insta. Bishops ‘ be instant,’ Rhem. 
‘urge’). Cf. Knox, Hist. 30, ‘At their instant 
suit, more than of his own motion, w'as Thomas 
Gwilliame, a black Frier, called to bee Preacher’; 
and Ac (P Rhem. ‘ But we wil be instant in praier 
and tlie ministcrie of the word.’ 

Instantly in AV means ‘ urgently,’ Lk V ‘ they 
be.'^onglit him instantly ’ {(nrovdaluji; Vulg, sol- 
lirite \ ‘instantly’ is Tindale’s word here; RV 

* 1 ‘arnestly’) ; and Ac 20^ ‘Unto which promise 
our twelve tribes, instantly serving God day ami 
night, h'mo to come’ (A Isriudg., AV again from 
Tind., RV ‘earnestly’). Cf. Tind. Prol. to Pent. 
‘It is not ynough therforo to read and talkc of it 
only, but we must also de.syre god daye and night 
instantly to open oiire eye.s, and to make u.s 
understond and feale wherfore tlie scripture was 
geven ’ ; and his tr" of Mk 5^® ‘ And he prayd him 
instantly, that he wolde not .sende them awayc 
out of the countre,’ where AV follows Rhem. 
‘ he besought him much.’ So Cranmer has ‘ very 
instantly’ in jyorks, i. 77, ‘which prior and his 
brctliren . . . have desired me very in.stantly to 
be a mediator for them to your Most Noble 
Majesty’ ; and Melvill, Diary, 171, ‘In the mean 
tyme, the Erics of Angus and Mar, lyarid at New- 
castcll, wryttes for me ans, and the second tyme 
verie instantlic, to com and prctche the Word 
unto tham for ther comfort.’ The Rhem. NT 
uses ‘instance’ in tlie same sense in Eph 6^® 
‘ watching in al instance and supplication.’ 
Shakcs])eare has both adj. and adv. irequently, 
but always with reference to time. 

J. Hastings. 

INSTRUMENT. —In the current sense of the 
means of accomplish in q anything ‘instrument’ 
frcipiently occurs in ()T, chiefly as tr. of kdi. In 
NT it is ^ound but Dvice, both in Ro and in the 
same sense, ‘ Neither yield ye your members as 
instruments of unrighteousness unto sin: but 
yield your.selve.s unto God, as those that are 
alive from the dead, and your members as in¬ 
struments of righteou.^Nness unto God.’ The Gr. 
is ^TrXa, the ordinary word for ‘ weapons ’ (as AVm 
and RVm), and it is very doubtful if in NT it 
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ever means ‘instruments.’ Besides, the military 
metaphor was more natural to St. Paul, and it 
reappears in v.^ ‘ the wa<^es (‘ your pay as soldiers ’ 
—Sanday) of sin is deatli.’ Then the meaning is 
as Lightfoot expre.ssos it {Notes on Epistles of St. 
Paul), ‘Sin is regarded as a sovereign who de¬ 
mands the military service of subjects, levies their 
quota of arms, and gives them tlieir soldiers’ pay 
of death.’ Moule hits happily on ‘implements,’ 
which is capable of either interpretation, but he 
also regards the metaphor as a military one. 

In To 7^* and 1 Mac 1.3^^ ‘instrument’ has the 
legal sense of a ‘ deed.’ The Gr. is general, 
avyypatph, a document. 

For Instruments of Music see Mii.sic. 

J. Hastings. 

INTELLIGENCE.—Dn ‘ He shall even re¬ 

turn, and have intelligence with them that forsake 
the holy covenant.’ The meaning is more than 
mutual understanding, it is ‘ communication,’ 
‘intercour.se.’ So Knox, 7//^^. 186, ‘The Queene 
did grievously complaine, that we had intelligence 
with England’ ; and Drayton, Pierce Gaveston — 

* From whence I found a secret means, to have 
Intelligence with my kind lord tho king.’ 

The Ileb., however {h]^ |5;i), means simply ‘give 
heed to’; RV ‘have regard unto.’ The Eng. 
word occurs also in 2 Mac 3** in tho ordinary sense 
of ‘ information,’ which is the word preferred 
by RV. J. Hastings. 

INTEMPERANCE.—See Drunkennes.s. 

INTEND, INTENT. —To intend is u.=;ed by 
Si)enser in tho lit. sense of the Lat. intciidcre, 
to stretch out: FQ I. xi. 38— 

‘The same advancinjj hijrh above his head. 

With Sharpe ijitendtd stinjr so rude him smot, 

That to tho earth him drove, as stricken dead.’ 

But in AV it is used only in the sense of directing 
the will to an object. This is sometimes no more 
than the formation of a design, as in modern use. 
So Ac .5^® 20'^ (gAXa>). But sometimes it is the 
determination of tlie will, a fixed resolve, as Ac 
5‘-» 12^ {po6Xo/.i.ai), Lk {OlXuj). Cf. Gal V Tind. 
‘ther be some which trouble you, and intende 
to pervert the gospell of Christ’ {B^Xorre^ gera- 
(rTpl\l/ai). Tho word is even used in the sense of 
pursuing a resolution (asdistinguished from merely 
forming it). Thii.s in Jos 22^ it is said that after 
an explanation from the eastern tribes ‘the 
children of Israel blessed God, and did not in¬ 
tend to go up against them in battle,’ where the 
meaning of AV is no doubt as explained by Davies 
{Bible English, 194), that they had intended in our 
sense of the word but no longer prosecuted the 
design. Cf. Latimer, Sermons, i. 342, ‘ Tlie devil 
sleepeth not; he ever intendeth to withdraw us 
from prayer ’; Knox, Works, iii. 297, ‘ llowe these 
my wordes at that tyme pleased men, tho crymes 
and action intendeef agaynsto me dyd declare ’; 
and Chapman, Horner's Hiads, viii. 80— 

‘ stay, let ua both intend 

To drive tbia cruel enemy from our dear ag:cd friend.’ 

This verb is now rarely used with a direct 
object. In AV we find Ps 21” ‘ For they in¬ 
tended evil against thee’ (^is^ ‘they stretched’; 
Perowne, cither ‘ they have spread against thee 
evil,* like a net, Lat. tendere insidias ; or ‘ they 
have bent against thee,’ etc., like a bow, Lat. 
tendere arcum ; Del. ‘ cause evil to iitniend over 
thee,’ so Cheyne ; Wellh.-Furness, ‘ A\ hen they 
revolve evil against thee ’ ; King, ‘ Though they 
plotted evil against thee ’) ; Ad. Est 13^ {sarev- 
Ovvu)) ; 2 Mae 14® * being . . . asked how the Jews 
stood afi’ected and what they intended’ {tv rltu 
dia$t<T€i Kal /SouXj KaO^arrjKay, RV ‘ what they pur- 
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posed ’); and 14* * even for that I intend the good 
of mine own countrymen ’ {Kal tCjv Idluv voXirQv 
CToxaad/ievoSf RV ‘ I have regard also to mine own 
fellow^citizens ’). So Knox, Jlist, 25, ‘ And thus 
did those cruell beasts intend nothing but inurther 
in all the quarters of this Kealmo.’ 

Intent is always ptirpose, intention^ as in Tin- 
dale, Expositions^ p. 96 (on Mt 6^^’^*), * Rut and if 
thou think that God delighteth in the work for 
the work itself, the true intent away, and in thy 
pain for thy pain itself, thou art as lar out of the 
way as from ncaven to the earth ’ ; and p. 147 (on 
1 Jn l^}, ‘To bring unto the fellowship oi God and 
Christ, is the linal intent of all the scripture.’ 
So Jer 442 ® Cov. ‘ Purposely have ye set up youre 
owne good meanynges, and liastely liave yo ful¬ 
filled youre owne intente’; and Knox, /list. 149, 

‘ They were minded to keep no point of the pro¬ 
mise longer than they had obtained their intent.’ 
The phrase in AV is usually ‘ to the intent that,’ 
but the plural occurs Jer 30^ ‘until he have 
performed the intents of his heart ’ ('13‘p n'lSiD); 
He 4*^ ‘ a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart ’ {KpiriKbi . . . Ipvollov KapZla.^). Fuller 
says of the Crusaders {Holy Warre^ I. xii. p. 18), 

‘ Wo must in charitie allow that many of them 
wer(i truly zealous, and went with pious intents ’; 
and on p. 243 (v. 9), ‘ Farre be it from us to con¬ 
demn all their works to be drosse, because debased 
and alloyed with superstitious intents.’ 

J. Hastings, 

INTERCESSION.-See Pkayer. 

INTERMEDDLE (from Old Fr. entre. among and 
mrdUr to mix) meant formerly either literally to 
mix, as Malory, Morte Darthur^ xvii. 15, ‘ Right 
so entered he into the chamber, and came toward 
the table of silver; and when ho came nigh he 
felt a breath that him thought it was inter¬ 
meddled with fire’ ; and Hakluyt, Voyages^ i. 57-, 

‘ Ho hath iiitermcdled in his liistorie certaine 
things contrary to the trueth ’; or else figura¬ 
tively to have to do with, take an interest in, which 
is the meaning in AV. It occurs twice, Pr 14^*^ 

‘ The heart knoweth his own bitterness ; and a 
stranger doth not intermeddle with his joy ’ 
(a7Vr% takes part in, shares, not necessarily 
intc7iferes in ; LXX iTnfxlypvTaL ; Vulg. ‘ mis- 
cebitur ’); and 18' ‘ Through desire a man, having 
separated himself, seeketli and intermeddleth wdtli 
all wisdom ’ (vipin! RV ‘ rageth against 

all sound wisdom,’ RVm ‘quarrelleth with’; 
Del. ‘Against all that is beneficial he showeth 
his teeth ’; Ox/. Heh. Lex. ‘ bursts out in strife 
against.’ AV misunderstands the meaning, and 
takes the verb in a good sense, ‘ have to do with,’ 

‘ take an interest in,’ after the tr. of the Gen. 
Bible, ‘ For the desire thereof he wil separate 
him self to seke it, and occupie him self in all 
wi.sdome,’ with its margin, ‘ He that loveth wis- 
dome, wil separate him self from all impediments, 
and give him self wholly to seke it ’). 

J. Hastings. 

INTERMEDIATE STATE.—See Eschatology. 

INTERPRETATION.—This subst. and its verb 
are used in Scripture in a variety of senses. 

1. Of (Ireains (“inp ‘ interpret,^ |'nj;i 9 ‘ interpreta¬ 
tion ’); the dreams of the chief butler and the 
chief baker, Gn40®* *• . Pharaoh’s 

.dream, 41*-; Gideon’s dream, Jg 7'® (where the 
word for ‘ interpretation ’ is the (Lir. Xey. lit. 
‘breaking up,’t.c. ‘solution’). In Dn occur the 
Aramaic forms (verb) ‘interpret’ {Qnl in Dn 
6'*, raelptep. 5''-^), and (noun) ‘interpreta¬ 

tion ’; used of tlie dreams of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dn 2*'^* 4*), of Daniel himself (7'*); cf. the use of 
the same word for the interpretation to Belshazzar 
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of the writing on the wall (5^®*), and the similar 
use of 1^9 in Ec 8 ' (only). 

Dreams being regarded as vehicles of divine 
communication and frequently as portending 
future events, it became a matter of great import” 
ance to discover their interpretation. This function 
was discharged at the court of Egypt by the c'Oiinn 
‘ sacred scribes’ (Gn 41®; cf. the complaint of I'lie 
butler and the baker, while in priso 7 i, ‘ We have 
dreamed a dream, and there is none tliat can 
interpret it,’ 40®). With the reply of Jo.seph {ib.), 
‘Do not interpretations belong to God?’ compare 
the statement of Herodotus (ii. 83) regarding the 
Egyptian opinion, 'Xpdpuiirup pip ovdepl irpoaKi^raL 17 
rcDv 51 BeCbv peT€^€Tepowi. The ‘ wise men ’ 
and ‘ Chaldacans ’ (the latter by a late conception) 
have similar functions attributed to them, in the 
Book of Daniel, at the court of Babylon. 

2 . Of interpreting a foreign language. Egyp¬ 

tian being, of course, the language of the court, the 
conversation betw'een Joseph and his brethren was 
carried on by the medium of an interpreter, who 
was probably always expected to be in attendance 
at court (Gn 42^ {' 7 ?n with art. ‘ the interpreter ’). 
The interpreter being between (do 1'3 ib.) the two 
parties, can be used as = ‘ambassador’ (2 Ch 32^') 
or ‘ mediator ’(18 43“’, of prophets standing between 
J" and Israel; Job 33^, of an angel as interpreting 
to man God’s providential treatment of him and 
w’hat is right for him to do [Davidson], probably 
also as interceding for man to God [Dillmann, 
Siegfried-Stade]). and its derivatives (cf. 

nv '^9 in Hab 2 ®, ‘ taunt-song ’) have always the 
sense of dericling or taJinting except in the four 
above-cited passages, Gn 42’^®, 2 Ch 32®', Is 43-"’, 
Job 33’-® (contrast 1G“®), and in Pr 1* where 
(LXX (TKoreipb^ \ 6 yo$) probably means ‘ a dark 
saying’ (RV ‘a figure’) rather than ‘ interpreta¬ 
tion’(AV, RVm). 

In Ezr 4’ the passive ptep. nj-ipp is used of a 
translation from Persian into Aramaic. From 
this root comes the well-known word Targum 
(‘paraphrase’) as well as the designation metnr- 
genian applied to the official in the synagogue, 
who was required to translate the Hebrew (which 
was read to, but no longer understood by, the 
people) into the Aramaic vernacular. Latterly, in 
addition to translating the sacred text, the metur- 
genian was w'ont to add all manner of Haggilda to 
it (W. R. Smith, OTJC'^ 30, 64 n., 154). 

In NT we have the familiar phra.se ‘ which is, 
being interpreted,’ etc. {peOeppijpevdpepoSf 5 Ippn- 
peCeratf Siepprjpevbpepos, 6 peBepprjpeverai),where a lleb. 
or Aram, expression is rendered into Greek (Mt 1 ^, 
Mk 5^' 15“®’Jn 1 ®®’■*' etc. Ac 9®® 13®), a.symbolical 
force being also sometimes discovered in it (Jn 1 *® 

9’, Ac 4®«, He 7®). 

Although it scarcely falls within the scope of 
the present article, the reference of Papias {ap. 
Euseuius, HE iii. 39) to St. Mark as the ‘ inter¬ 
preter’ {ippij^evTTis) of St. Peter may be mentioned 
(see Mark). Link {SKy 1896, Heft iii. p. 405 fl. ; 
cf. Expos. Timesy Aug. 1896, p. 496) contends 
strongly that ‘interpreter’ here is to be under¬ 
stood in its strictly literal sense, implying that 
the Apostle Peter, in his missionaiy journeys 
among the Jews of the Diaspora, availecl himself 
of St. Mark’s services to render Aramaic into 
Greek. 

3 . Of interpreting the utlei'ances of those who 
spoke with tongues. This was a ‘gift’ {xdpwpa) 
which might or might not belong to the speaker 
>vith tongues himself (1 Co 12 '®-" 140 . 18 . 25 . 27 . 28 ^ j 
See Church, vol. i. p. 428'’, and Tongues (Gift 
OF). 

4. Considerable uncertainty attaches to the 
meaning of the W’ord ‘interpretation’ in 2 P 1 “* 
(yiPfliaKOPTti 6 x 1 iracra Tpofprtrela ypa<pri% i5Las fxt- 
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XiJ<rews ov yiveraif ‘ knowing tliat no prophecy of 
Scripture is of private interpretation ’; cf. the 
use of iiriXCeiv in Mk 4®* and Ac 19®®). All the 
varieties of explanation may be grouped under 
two heads, according as the ‘ interpretation ’ is 
(a) ours or {h) thejtrophcVs own. Both the context 
and the very similar language of Philo {Quis rer. 
div. hwr. p. 52) plead in favour of the second 
explanation. Grimm, indeed {Clavis^ s. yLyvofmt)^ 
supports tlie first, taking the meaning to be that 
no one can by his own mental powers explain the 
propliccics of the OT, but tliat he rcjiuires the aid 
of the same spirit which originally called forth 
their utterance. But this true conception seems 
hardly in idace here. See further Alford, ao?/oc., 
and Farrar {Early Days of Christianity^ 119 n.), 
who takes the meaning to be that ‘ the prophets did 
not speak by spontaneous knowded^e and spoke 
more than they could themselves interpret . . . 
If this is not his own, his interpretation 

may also w'cll be inadequate (cf. 1 P P®**-).’ 

I'or inter[)retation of prophecy see Prophecy. 

The history of the various schemes, Jew’ish and 
Cliristian, for interpreting Scripture, the supposed 
double sense, the allegorizing method once so 
much in vogue, etc., lie outside tlie scope of this 
article. For details, the reader must refer to w’orks 
on llabbinical Theology and on Hermeneutics. 

J. A. Selrie. 

INTREAT, ENTREAT.—In the edd. of AV since 
1760 ‘entreat’ has the meaning of ‘deal w'ith,* 
‘handle’ (mod. ‘treat’), and ‘intreat’ of ‘beg,’ 
‘pray.’ But they are dilierent snellings of the 
same verb (fr. Lat. in-tmetaret tlirough FT. cn- 
trnitcr), and in Kill the spelling was indiHerently 
‘ entreat’ or ‘ intreat.’ 

In the Ronao of treat, ‘entreat’ occurs in AV IGll eleven 
times, ‘intreat* twelve times; in the sense of pray, ‘entreat’ 
occurs eleven times, ‘ intreat’ twonty-ei},Mit times. In Job 
wo find ‘I intreated him with iny inouUi,’ htit in the next verse 
‘ I entreated for the children’s bake.’ Ajjain in Jer we read, 
‘ I will cause the enemie to intreat tliee well in the time of evill,’ 
while the inar^r. has ‘ Or, I will entreat the enemie for thee.’ 
The suhst. ia found ot>ce ‘intreaty’ (I’r IS^), once ‘entreaty’ 
(2 Co 8-1), both meanin|>; ‘ petition.' 

1. To entreat is simply to ‘deal with,’ ‘handle,* 
any per.son or thing, as llos O'* ('ov., * (3 Ej)hraim, 
what shal I do unto the? O luda, how' .shall I 
intreate the ? ’ More, f/fo/n'a (Lumby’s ed. p. 69), 
‘ Ther com yearly to Aniaurote out of every cytio 
iii. old men wyso and w'ell experienced, there to 
entreate and debate, of the coniiiion matters of the 
land.’ But in AV the word is used in this sense only 
with an adv., ‘ well,* ‘ evil,’ ‘ spitefully,’ ‘ shamefully,* 
and once in a good sense, * courteously,’ Ac 27*. 

2. To intreat is to ‘ beseech *; but in older Eng. 

the Avord had also the meaning of ‘ beseech success¬ 
fully,’ ‘persuade.’ Thus Shaks. yls You Like It^ 
I. ii. 135, ‘since the youth will not be entreate<l, 
his owm peril on his forwardne.ss.’ In this .sense 
‘ intreat ’ is evidently used in AV, as Gn 25'“** ‘And 
l.saac intreated tlie for his wife . . . and the 

Lord was intreated of him.’ So 2 S 21‘24'*“, 1 Ch 
6*», 2 Ch 33*®-*®, Iv/T 8=®, Is The Ileb. is al¬ 

ways the reflex. (Niph.) of nriv, 'dthar (as Gn 25'*^* 
'>*? which in Arabic i.s ‘ to slaughter or sacri¬ 

fice’ (Lane, see also Buhl s.v., and csp. We.), but 
in Heb. is u.sed with the more general .sense of 
‘ supplicate ’ in the reflex. ‘ to let oneself be 
supplicated,’ ‘ be persuaded,’ so that ‘ be intreated * 
was an exceedingly happy rendering. In Ja 3*"^, 
‘easy to be intreate<l’ (ecTrcit^r/y, not elsewhere in 
NT), the meaning is the same. The tr. is Tin- 
dale’s; Wyc. has ‘able to be counceilid,’ Klieru. 
‘suasihle.’ J. Hastings. 

INWARD, INWARDS.-Inward means: 1. To- 
wards the inside, as 2 S 5® ‘ And David built 
round about from Millo and inward ’ (np;;); 2 Ch 


3** ‘ The wings of these cherubims spread them¬ 
selves forth twenty cubits : and they stood on 
their feet, and their faces w ere inw ard * (n;;':; 
KV [as AVrn] ‘toward the house,’ RVm ‘ in- 
w'ard ’); Ezk 40® ‘ the porch of the gate w as 
iinvard * (n;;nD, RV ‘ toward the hou.se ’j. 2. As 
an adj. inward has twm meanings: (1) Interior^ 
as in Bacon, Essays^ ‘ Of Building,* p. 184, ‘ Be¬ 
yond this Court let there be an Inward (Joiirt, 
of the same Square and Heiglit ’; Bunyan, Holy 
JYar, p. 133, ‘ The Gaoler, therefore, having re¬ 
ceived such a charge, put them all in the inw^ard 
prison *; and Shaks. Cymh. ill. iv. 6— 

‘ Wherefore breaks that sigh 
From the inward of thee? ’ 

The Heb. kcrehh^ a subst. of freqiient occurrence 
and variously translated (but of wnich the general 
meaning is well seen in I’s 103* ‘ all that 

is w'ithin me ’), is rendered by ‘ inward part ’ or 
‘ parts * in Ps 5®, Is 16**, Jer 31** (see al.so Gn 41** 
AVm) ; and by ‘inward thought’ in I’s 49** 64®, 
where the meaning is almost ‘ secret,’ as in Bacon, 
Advancement of Learn, ll. xxiii. 48, ‘The govern¬ 
ment of the soul in moving the body is inward 
and profound.’ ‘Inward j>arts’ is the tr“ also of 
tiVioth (parts covered) in Job 38®** (but see David- 
.son and RVm), Ps 51® ; and of Jutdarim (chambers) 
in Pr20‘*^*®®, RV ‘innermost parts.’ Inward has 
the same meaning of ‘interior’ in 2 Mac 3*® ‘the 
changing of his colour declared the inw^ard agony 
of his mind’ (Gr. simply dyurla, KV ‘distre.ss’). 
And in NT there occurs ‘ the inw’ard man,’ Ro 7^3, 
2 Co 4*® (6 tcrci) HvOpiairoi), i.c. the conscience or 
reason, a.s opposed to the body (6 tijcj 
2 Co 4*®; see INNER Man), a phrase used also by 
Shaks. in Hamlet^ ii. ii. 6— 

‘ Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet’s transfonnation ; ro I call it. 

Since not the exterior nor the inward man 
Rescinhloa that it wa&’ 

And Pericles, ii. ii. 57— 

‘ Opinion’s but a fool, that makoa ns scan 
The outward habit by the inward man.’ 

We also lin<l in 2 Co 7*® the phrase ‘inw'.ird affec¬ 
tion * as the tr“ of cTrXiyxva., a tr“ wdiich oomca 
from Timlale, and is accepted by all the Eng. VSS 
except Rhem. ‘ bowels.’ Wyc. 1380 has ‘ en- 
traylis,’ 1388 ‘ inwardne.sse.’ (2) But the adj. 
‘inward’ means intimate in Job 19'® ‘All my 
inward friends abhorred me ’ 'r>D’‘?7, lit. as 

RVm ‘ all the men of my council ’). Davklson 
calls the AV tr“ ‘ a fine expression,’ and adds, 
‘ the reference is to such ns his three friends, men 
whose Ingh converse and fellowship seemed to Job, 
ns a thoughtful godly man, something almost 
better than relationship, Ps Sfi*"*.’ Fuller uses 
the word in tlie same sense in Holy Warre, ii. 37 
(p. 92), ‘the Caliph himself . . . liaving few of his 
most inward eunuchs about him ’; and Evelyn, 
Diary, July 22, 1674, ‘He was ... so inward 
with my Lord Obrien that, after a few moneths 
of that gentleman’s death, he married his w idow ’; 
and Shak.s. 1ms it not only as an adi. Rich. III. 
III. iv. 8, ‘Who is most inwmrd with tlie noble 
duke?’ but also as a subst., Meas. for Mcas. ill. 
ii. 1.38, ‘ 1 was an inward of his.’ 

Inwards never occurs in AV or RV as an adv., 
but always ns a subst., and the tr“ of kerchh, 
liowels. See next article and Sacrifice. In 
Sliaks. II Henry IV. IV. iii. 115, it is used 
generally of the inner ])arts of the body, ‘ The 
second property of your excellent sherris is, the 
w'arming of tlie blood ; wdiich, before cold and 
settled, left tlie liver w^hito and pale, which is the 
badge of pusillanimity and cowardice ; but the 
sherris Avarms it, and makes it course from tlie 
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inwards to the parts extreme ’; but more par¬ 
ticularly of the bowels, in Othdlo^ ii. i. 306— 

* The thought whereof 

Doth like a poisonous mineral gnaw my Inwards.' 

J. Ha.stinqs. 

INWARDS, INWARD PARTS. — ‘ Inwards,» re¬ 
presenting is repeatedly used in AV of 

Ex and Lv as eauivalent to ‘entrails.’ ‘In¬ 
ward parts’ is used in a much wider application 
throughout the OT, and represents not only 
of the original, but several other words, as 
n'lna, and nS. The phrase is used in two 

brdaaly distinct applications—( 1 ) in the literal or 
corporeal, ( 2 ) in the tropical or psychical. 

1 . Examples of the literal sense are Gn 

where ‘ eaten them up ’ is rendered in AVm * come 
to the inward parts^ ; 1 K 17^^ where 

‘ let the child’s soul come to him again ’ is on the 
margin ‘ into his inward parts ’ 

2. Examples of the tropical application for the 
‘ inward ’ or ‘ hidden ’ in character contrasted with 
the ‘ outward ’ or ‘ manifest’ are Ps 6 ® 62"* (Heb. ®), 
mouth or outward expression (n^) contrasted with 
thoughts ; Ps 64® (lleb. ’^), where and 2 ^ are 
nut lor the concealed elements of character. In 
Is 16^^ both D'VQ and anp are used metaphorically of 
the divine compassions. In Jer 31®® n-jp and 2 !? are 
used of the inward nature of man as the seat of a 
divine renewal. 

Several familiar examples of the phrase for the 
‘ secrets of the human soul * threaten to disa])pear 
from our Bibles under the effect of modern 
alterations in reading and rendering, e.g. Ps 49*^ 
‘Their inward thought is that their houses,’ etc., 
by the transposition of two letters (□■ 32 P for 
becomes ‘ 'riieir graves are their hou.ses,’ a reading 
supported by Sept. Pesh. Targ. and adopted by 
most modern scholars (RVm) ; Job 38®®, where n'lna 
‘ inward narts ’ can be rendered ‘ dark clouds,’ and 
the parallel word for ‘ mind,’ ‘ meteors ’ (see RVm); 
Ps5l®{IIeb.®), where Wellhausen (following Hitzig) 
holds that the consonants nina 2 represent, not the 
noun n'lna and preposition but a derivative of the 
verb nan, and accordingly renders ‘ Faith and trust, 
it is these Thou lovest (‘Psalms’ in Polychrome 
Bihlcy Loud. 1898). See, further, Cheyue in Ex- 
positorj Aug. 1898, p. 83 ff. 

In the NT the phrase, represented by t 6 (aojOei/, 
is used only in Mt 7^® and Lk IP® in the unfavour¬ 
able sense for inward wickedness. The other use 
of inner or inward man in relation to the renewed 
nature is almost wholly Pauline, See Inner Man. 

J. Eaidlaw. 

lOB ( 2 ')’, AV Job).—The third son of Issachar, 
Gn 46^®. Jud (nr) appears to be a textual error for 
Jashub ( 2 iip;) of the parallel passages Nu 26®*, 1 Ch 
7S wdiich is read by Sam. Pent, and Pesh. even 
in Gn, and is supported by LXX 'la<roij</>, Luc. 
’Ia<roi 7 / 3 . So Dillmann, Ox/, Heb. Lex.y etc. 

J. A. Selbie. 

IPHDEIAH (n;^ip: ‘J" redeems’).—A Benjamite 
chief, 1 Ch 8 ®®. See Genealogy. 

IPHTAH (nnp:, AV Jiphtah).—A town in the 
Shephclah of Judah, Jos 15*®. The name has not 
been recovered. 

IPHTAH-EL ('?|<‘nep!, AV Jiphtah-el).—A ravine 
(k; 5 ) N.W. of Hannathon, on the north border of 
/elmlun, Jos 19^*- The situation of Dabbeshkth 
( v.“) seems to show that the great ravine, called 
Wady eUKurUy ‘ valley of the horn,’ west of Ke/r 
'Andn, is intended. The word has nothing to do 
with the name Jefdt (t.e. Jotapata of Jos. WarSy 
iii. 7), with which it has been wrongly compared 
(e.g, by Robinson, BEP iii. p. 107). 

C. R. CONDER. 


IR (I’y, A T2/>(£, B 'Paco/i), 1 Cli 7^®.—SImppim and 
Huppim are mentioned as the sons ot Ir (called in 

Iri) in a list of the sons of Benjamin 

IRA (KTV, Elpas, Ira ).—1. A Jairite, i,e. of Jair, 
a family of Gilead (Nu 32*^ etc.). He is desciiheJ 
as ‘priest unto David’ (cf. 2 S 8^®, wdiere David’s 
sons are also called ‘ priests ’; Driver, Sam. pj). 219 
and 293 f.), and associated with Zadok and Abia- 
thar (2 S 20®®). It may be noted in this connexion 
(a) that in the list of court ollicials given in 2S 8'^^^- 
(from which this notice [2 S 20®®] appears to l)e 
repeated, cf. Budde, Richter u. Samuely p. 254) no 
mention is made of Ira, (5) that his name is also 
absent from the list in 1 Ch 18^**^^ (which, however, 
is simply transcribed from 2 S 8); in both these 
passages a statement as to the ollice of David’s 
sons IS substituted (?), and (c) that tlie dillicuUy 
attaching to the wwd ‘ priest ’ in this passage, 
whether it be applied to Ira or to the sons of 
David (in 1 Ch 18 ‘priests’ is changed to ‘chiefs 
about the king,’ o'gc’N-in), admits of solu¬ 

tion if the passage is assigned to a late date 
(although, of course, it may be plausibly urged 
on the other hand that the freer use of the 
word ‘priests’is an evidence of antiguity). Ad¬ 
ditional confirmation is thus given to Budde’s 
theory that 2 S 20®®'®® were repeated (with varia¬ 
tions) from 2 S by a later redactor, who 

wished to include tlie genuinely old section 2 S 
9*-20®® and took this means of connecting the 
chapters added with wliat preceded (see Samuel, 
Books of). Nothing further is knowm of this 
Ira, unless, following the reading of the Peshitta 

= ‘of Jattir,’ t.e. 'irirn for nN;n the 
Jairites, Luc. o we adopt the somewhat 

hazardous conjecture (Then. Klost.) that he is 
identical with 2. Ira the Ithrite (’“iJ^'.n), one of 
1 )avid’s heroes (2 S 23®® = 1 Ch 11*®). Most jirobably 
'Phen. and Klost. are right in pointing the text 
differently ('inin for n,n*n, see Ithuite, The), and 
treating Ira as a native of Jattir in the hill-country 
of Judali (cf. 1 S 30®’). 8. (2 S ‘r®®, B Elpay, A ; 
1 Ch ’12pal; ICh 27®, B ’OSou/as, A VApiy llira) 
Another of David’s heroes, son of Ikkesh the Teko- 
ite. According to 1 Ch 27® he was captain of the 
temple guard for the sixth monthly course. 

J. F. Stennino. 

IRAD (^"3'y, LXX rai$d5).—Son of Enoch and 
grandson of Cain (Gn 4^®). The name perhaps 
means ‘fugitive’ (Iludde, ‘strong,’ ‘increasing,’ 
following the Arabic'amofrt, which, used of jilants, 
= ‘ come forth and become tall ’ or ‘ come forth hard 
and erect ’ [Lane, 1997 f.]), and may be a transforma¬ 
tion of ir (Gn Ch 1®). See Dillmann and 

Spurrell on Gn 4’®, and Budde, UrgeschichtCy 123 ff. 

I RAM (DTy).—A ‘ duke ’ (^i^tt) of Edom, Gn 36*^ = 
1 Ch 1®*. The precise connotation of the name in 
this ‘ geographico-statistical list’ (Dillm.) is un¬ 
known. The LXX has in Gn A ZaipcoeLy DE Za^weB, 
in 1 Ch B Za0wefv, A ’Hpd/x. 

IR-HA-HERES (D'jnn Ty).—In Is 19’® the name 
to be given to one of the ‘five cities in the land of 
Egypt that speak the language of Canaan, and 
swear to Jehovah of hosts ’; in A V, RV, ‘ one shall 
be called The city of destruction.’ The passage is 
difficult; and many different views have been held 
about it, especially in modern times. 

(1) The Massoretic reading of the passage (which 
is supported by Aq. Theod. Pesh.) is that given 
above ; and of this the usually accepted interpreta¬ 
tion is that expressed in AV, RV, and adopted by 
Delitzsch ; the name ‘ city of destroying ’ — or, 
more exactly, ‘ of tearing dowUy the verb o-in 
being used properly of tearing or pulling down 
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buildings, cities, altars, etc. (Kx 23-*, 1 K LS-*®, 
1 S 14*% Kzk 13‘* etc.)—is suuposcd to be chosen 
for the sake of a punning allusion to hcres (o* 3 n 
Job VP*) ‘sun,’ the ‘city of the sun’ being a 
designation which might have been given in Heb¬ 
rew to On, the lIelioj)olis of the Greeks, a city a 
few miles to the N.E. of the modern Cairo, in 
ancient times the chief centre of the sun-worship 
in Egypt, and full of obelisks dedicated to the 
sun-god, Ra. The meaning of tlie i)assage, then, is 
that the place which has hitherto l)cen a ‘city of 
the sun’ will in the future be called the ‘city of 
destroying,’ i.e, a city Avhicli has devoted itself to 
destroying the temples and emblems of the sun ; cf. 
the [U’npliecy of Jeremiah (43'“^), where it is said of 
Nebuchadnezzar that ‘ he Avill break in pieces the 
pillars [i.r. obelisks) of Reth-shemesh (the ‘ hou.se, 
or tcinrde, of the sun ’), that is in the land of 
Egy])t.’ TJje objections which have been urged 
against this view, that it requires too niiich to bo 
supf)licd, that onn doe.s not occur elsewhere, and 
that the expression ought rather to mean ‘the 
destroyed city,’ are not cogent: the name is, of 
course, meant allusively, not as a complete delini- 
tion ; there are many otlier words which occur but 
ouce in the Hebrew Bible ; t and the sense in which 
the, ‘destroying’ was meant would be determined 
by the context. 

(2) Symm. i}\lov), Vulg. {cimtas the 

Tabu. {Mennhothj 1111“), and Sjiadyah (lOth cent.), 
road D'^n (‘sun’) for D~}n (‘destruction’), a reading 
found ;ilso in 16 Heb. MSS.'l; 'bhis rea<ling, in 
s|ute of the preference expressed for it by Ges. 
(7’Ar.s',) and Riehm {Elul. ii. 552f.), cannot be 
deemed probable,—at least, if the words be ac¬ 
cepted as Isaiah’s : if it be adopt(‘d, be it observed, 
the cxnression used by the jjroiihet Mould be, not 
‘ one sliall be the city of the sun ’ (in which case, no 
doubt, his M’ords co\ild be understood as a jmunise 
of the conver.sion of Heliopolis to the wor.ship of 
Jehovah), but ‘one shall be called the city of the 
sun,’ arj idiom M'hicb, according to usage (cf. 

4^ </> Jer lb", Hos l**^), Jilways implies that 

the words folloM-iug denote the chavactrr of the 
place or person mentioned ; and it M’ould be very 
pointless to say that one of the converted cities 
Mould bear the character of a sun-city. 

<}<’». {Comm.), Ew., Knob,, who adopt the same reading, ex- 
lain It from the Arab, hamm, ‘the gwanleil or iiroteotod city’; 
lit this ia to introduce’ a very questionable Arabisin into the 
text of tlie OT. 

(3) The LXX has irdXis a<re5e/c, i.e, p'lvn *i'y ‘city 
of righteousiie.ss ’ (cf. 1-'’ OH**). This Mould yield a 
fair, though not a specially pertinent .sense: it is 
open to the suspicioti of being an alteration based 
«>n r-** (M’liere the ‘righteousness’ is in pointed con¬ 
trast to the unrighteousness denounced in vv.-*'-^ 
etc,). On the other hand, that in Egypt the text 
of Is 19 M’a.s treated freely, and accommodated to 
the circumstances of a later age, is evident from 
tin; LXX rendering of v.-®, M'here, for ‘ Bles.sed be 
Egypt my ])coj)lo,’ they sulistitute ‘ Ble.ssed be 7?i?/ 
jo'ople that is in Egypt,’with manifest reference to 
the JcM's.settled therein the time of the Ptolemies. 
See further (5). 

A decision on the passage is complicated by his¬ 
torical considerations, 'blie high jirie-st Onias III., 

* And in (he pr, names oin in Jg lii!', d'^p 2^, DPrr! 
‘nscont of llorcs’SCI; 1 ps js ^f/,4rc. 

f Thoyonn of the wonl is perfectly regular and normal : cf. 
li/ing-m-wait (Job an aftendiiuj {\h 217), SL',n 

A slaving (Ob i»), a breaking, j-jn u killing, a destruction 
(Mic 210), i^t ^ catch (Pr J-O), etc. '" 

t The present text of tho Targ. expresses a combination of 
both readings, (1) and (2): nin^S Ni'nyn VDa n'3 Nnnp ‘the 
city Beth-.Sheniesh [see Jer l.’ici, ..jp.j above], which is destined 
to be destroyed' (cited in the Tabu. l.c. without the last clause: 
see I*€vy, JSIIWB ii. 112). 


after hks deposition by Antiochus Epipbancs,—or, 
according to other statements, his son, Onias IV.,** 

— despairii^ of better times in Judah, sought 
refuge in Egypt (c. ii.C. 170-16()) with Ptolemy 
Philometor; and conceived the idea of building 
there a temple, dedicated to Jehovah, in M’hicb 
the ancient rites of his people might be carried on 
without molestation, and M’hich might form a re¬ 
ligious centre at least for the Jews settled in 
Egypt. Upon his application to Ptolemy, the 
king granted the disused site of a sanctuary of 
Ruhastis at Leontopolis, in the ‘nome,’ or district, 
of Heliopolis, and there Onias erected his temple.t 
Tn support of his plan he had pointed to Is 19*** and 
its context,^ as a prediction that a temple to 
Jehovah M’as to be built in Egypt.§ These facts 
have been supposed to havo a bearing upon both 
the reading and the exegesis of the pas.sage under 
consideration. Certainly, if the pas.sage be Isaiah’s, 
they will not allect either; in that case, the first 
view given above is the only one which can be 
regarded as probable. But there are scholars whom 
that view fails to .satisfy; and, without going so 
far as to deny Isaiah’s authorship of the whole of 
1916(*8)-25^ it must be granted tliat the clau.se in 
V.*® ‘one shall be callecV etc., might M’ell be a later 
addition to the original text of tlie prophecy : the 
ver.se M’ould not read incompletely without it, nor 
does it add anything material to the main'tliought 
of tho verse. 'I'lio.se who hold, then, that this clause 
(M'ith or without the context) is not Lsaiah’s, adopt 
the following vicMs about it. 

(4) Duhm boldly translates ‘ shall be called 
Leontopolis,’ explaining hcres from the Arab. 
haris, properly the hruiser^ crusher, a poet, name 
for a lion. But that a very special and iig. 
application of an Arab, root, not occurring in Heb. 
even in its usual Arabic sense, sliould be found in 
Heb., is ino.st improbable. 

Hillmann’s sugge.stions are better Mortby of 
consideration. First (5), adlicring to Isaiali’s 
authorship, bub deeming (I) and (2) abovo both 
unsuitabh?, he thinks it possible (agreeing in tliis 
with Bredenkamp) that ‘city of rigliteousness ’ Mas 
the original reading,l| supposing tliat hercs, ‘sun,’ J 
and heres, ‘destruction,^ M^ere alterations made s 
intentionally after n.C. 170, for tlie purpose of 
introducing a more delinite allusion to the temple 
of Leontopolis (M’hich was situated, as said abovo, 
in the nome of Heliopolis), the former by those ; 
who viewed this temple M'ith ajqiroval, the latter 
by tliose who judged it .schismatic. But be goes ; 
on (G) to throw out the suggestion that, after all, 
the whole clause may havo been added at this later 
date, heirs, ‘ sun,’ being the original reading, which I 
Mas altered afterMards by the Jeu’s of i’alestiiie J 
into heres, ‘ destruction,’ in order to obtain a cou- j 
demnatioii of the Egyptian temple,IF and by tho ; 
JcM’s of Egypt into zedek, ‘ rightcousiie.ss,’ iu order ; 
to make the prophecy more distinctly favourable 
to it. 

(7) Cheyne {Tutrod. to Is. pp. 102-110), followed 
by 8kinner, rejecting the view that the passage 
M'a.s M'l’ittcn in the interests of the temple of Leon- | 

* .Sec on thi.s ijurstion naeth<?en, /A2'\V, IS80, p. 2781T. i 

t Erohaltly at Till i‘l-)'aliu(liyeh (aliout 10 miles JN’. of Heli¬ 
opolis), tii-.-ir which tliore are tho remains of a Jewish necropolis i 
(Na\ illo, as cited hclow, pp. IJ 15, 19 f.). The place was after- i 
ward scallcd Onion. | 

I Sec Jos. Ant. xm. iii. 1 end. | 

§ Joa. IU I. i. 1; vn. x. 2-J; Ant. xn. v. 1, 1\. 7; xin. iii. l-.l, 

X. 4; XX. 10; Ewald, Hist. v. 355f.; Schuror, ii. r)44-.540. See J 
also Nnvillo, 'J'he Mound nf the, Jew and the Citg of Onias 
(7lh Memoir of tho Ki;vp. Expl. Fund), 1890, pp. IS 20 . { 

II So Ceij'er, Urschrij't (1857), p. 79f. (Ireatinj' the verse, liow- 

ever,—and indeed the whole pivssage, ~ as a late addition ; 

to Isaiah’s propheey, written for the express purpose of jflorify- 
injf tlie temple of Leontopolis). I 

Dillin. is thus far followintf Tlitzi^C* Jesaja (18.3.3), pp. 219, 

233 (who indoeil assijrns the whole of 1910 -j to the same 
and even su;;;;esta Onias himself as its author). 
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to^lis, and interpreting the words in (‘ five 
cities speaking the langnmge of Canaan * [Hebrew], 
etc.), not as a symbolical expression for the con¬ 
version of Egyptian cities to the worship of J", 
but as referring to Jewish colonies in Egypt main¬ 
taining their national language and religion, sup¬ 
poses to have been written in the latter years 

of Ptolemy Lagi {c. B.c. 290), when there were un- 
qiiestionably many Jewish settlements in Egypt: 
the original reading was ‘city of the sun,* the 
meaning being that one of these Jewish colonies, 

S reserving loyally the faith of their fatners, should 
ourish even in Heliopolis, the city of the sun-god, 
the Ileb. name of which should hQ Ir-ha-here^ \ the 
reading was altered afterwards, when the Jews of 
Pal. began to show hostility towards the Egyptian 
temple, by the Jews of Egypt into ‘city of rmht- 
eousness,* and then further by the Jews of Pales¬ 
tine, as a counter-blow, into ‘ city of destruction.* 
(8) Kdnig {EinL p. 86) treats the clause as a late 
Palestinian gloss, written originally on the margin, 
in condemnation of the temple at Leontopolis (‘city 
of destruction,* with allusion to herea ‘ot the sun*). 

It is evident that most of these views are merely 
hypotheses. At the same time, the diversity of 
reading makes it clear that arbitrary alterations, 
upon one side or the other, were introduced into 
the text; and as positive information upon the 
matter fails us, it becomes necessary to resort to 
hypotheses in order to explain the facts. The 
only question is, what hypothesis explains them 
best? If the words are Isaiah’s, the objections to 
‘ city of the sun ’ being the original reading have 
been already stated: if the words were written 
after the foundation of the temple at Leontopolis, 
the objections to the same being the original read¬ 
ing are, 1. that the temple was not at Heliopolis^ 
and 2. (as remarked by Cheyne) that a passage 
interpolated by an Egyptian Jew in the interests 
of that temple should have made its way into the 
Palestinian text of Isaiah. If ‘ city of the sun ’ 
wore the original reading, the most reasonable 
explanation of it is Cheyue’s (7), though that im¬ 
plies that the passage is not Isaiah’s, and also 
involves an interpretation of vv.^®'^®, which is, at 
least, not the obvious one. The present Avritcr 
must own that the view which seems to him to be 
the least open to objection is (1): the dilllculties 
which have been found in this do not (as indicated 
above) seem to him as serious as has been .some¬ 
times maintained ; and heres, ‘ sun,*—whether an 
intentional or accidental alteration of heres, ‘de¬ 
struction,*—though unsuitable, if used in the first 
instance with reference to J^eontopolis, could readily 
enough applied to it, if found, as upon this view 
of the case it would be found, in the text of an 
ancient prophecy.* S. 11. Driver. 

IRL—See Ir. 

IRIJAH seeth *).—A captain who, during 

the siege of Jems., arrested Jeremiah on the charge 
of intending to desert to the Chaldoeans (Jer 37^*’ **). 

IR-NAHASH (B*n} vy).—A city of Judah, 1 Ch 
4“, The site is uncertain. 

* In connexion with the views which see in the passage an 
allusion to the temple at Leontopolis, it is at least remarkable 
that, as M. Naville observes (pp. 12, 20, 21), in the Great Harris 
Papyrus, which dosoribes at length the buildings of Ramses m. 
(<j. 1200 n.o.), mention is made of ‘ the abode of Ramses in., in 
the house of Ra (the sun-god) on the north of On,'--a name 
which would fairly correspond to ‘cit^of the sun,'and which 
M. Naville is strongly disposed to consider was the sacred name 
of the city buried now under Tell el-Yahudiyeh : the close con¬ 
nexion of this place with On is also implied by the further state¬ 
ment in the Papyrus that * all that belonged to the abode of 
Ramses in the house of Ra, north of On, the buildings as well 
as the cattle, was under the authority of the priests of On for 
their yearly tribute.' 
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IRON (I’lN-)!, Fi/on).—-A city of Naplitali, in the 
mountains, Jos 19®®. It is probably tlio modern 
YdrUn. See SWP vol. i. sheet iv., and Baodeker- 
Socin, Pa/.* p. 261. 

IRON in the English Bible almost always stands 
for Vns (in Dn Aram. ‘?n 5 ) in OT, and for aLd-qpos or 
the adj. aidnpovs in Apocr. and NT [Exceptions: —In 
Job 41^ ‘ barbed irons* is the rendering of and 
in 1 Ti 4* ‘seared (as) with a hot iron’ is a para¬ 
phrase of KeKavoTTTjpLacr/jilvoi]. Conversely, *?n 5 and 
its Gr. equivalents are usually translatea hy" ‘ iron ’ 
[Exceptions: —In Dt 19®, 2 K 6® Vj-ij is rendered 
‘(ax-) head,’ and in Is 44^^ is simply 

‘smith*; <rl8rjpoi is tr® ‘sword’ in Jth 6® 9®, 4 Mac 

LXX is loss consistent. It has n'ittpof for ann (sword). Job 
152 a 81 ) 22 , for jj-j 3 (axe), Dt 20i9, for n-j'iD (rVuor), Jg 13» 167, 

1 K 111, and ftivipcu tor (smith), 1 .S 1319. On the 

other hand, it renders by Is 10^*, by riivtpio¥, Dt 19f>, 

2 K 0®-8, Eo 1019, and elsewhere by rtinpoi or erilrpovt. Evidently 
both in Ileb. and Gr. ‘iron’ was a term used somewhat generally 
to describe both the metal and instruments of various kinds 
made from it. 

This well-known metal is one of the so-c.alled 
elementary substances. From its abundance, the 
case with which it can be separated from its ores, 
and its many useful properties, it is the most im¬ 
portant of all the metals. Ordinary iron is not a 
pure element, but always contains a small amount 
of carbon, the proportion of which greatly afiects 
its qualities. When the quantity of carbon is 
small (from 0‘15 to 0*5 per cent.) we have wrought 
irony which is extremely ditticult to melt, but is 
tough, and can be weldea at white heat. When the 
percentaj^e of carbon is from 3 to 6 we have c.ast 
irony which is brittle, and cannot be welded, but 
which can be melted and cast in mould. The 
intermediate variety, containing from 0 6 to 2 per 
cent, of carbon, is steely which can bo both cast 
and welded, and can also be tempered to various 
degrees of elasticity and hardness. In modern 
processes iron is separated from its ores in the 
form of cast iron, irom which the other forms 
are obtained by removing some of the carbon. 
The high temperature reuuired to melt cast iron 
has been urged as a difficulty in the way of umler- 
standing the use of the metal in early times. But 
iron can be separated from its ores without being 
melted. In many countries primitive processes of 
iron manufacture survive, and are carried on at 
the present day. These doubtlc.ss represent the 
ancient methods, and their crude product is not 
cast iron, but a ‘ bloom * or spongy mass of wrought 
iron or steel. 

Native iron is almost unknown except in meteorites. Meteoric 
iron, however, contains impurities wltich make it brittle and 
excee<lingly difficult to forge. For primitive methods of iron 
manufacture see Napier, Arveient Workers and Artiftcers in 
Metal; Day, The Prehistoric Use of Iron and ; Swank, 
Iron in all Ages (OT references in the last-named are uncritical). 

In the Scripture records iron appears side by side 
with brass (whicli see) or bronze from the very 
earliest times, and the two metals are often men¬ 
tioned together. Tubal-cain is described as an 
artificer in both (Gn 4^®), and similar workers are 
referred to in the reigns of David (2 Ch 2^* and 
Joash (2 Ch 24^®). In Dt 8® both are named among 
the minerals of Palestine, and in Jos 22® tliey are 
among the spoils carried home by the trilie of 
Manasseli after the com^uest of Canaan. They 
are mentioned in Nu 3D* in a list of incombustible 
materials, and in Jer 6*®, Ezk 22^®, among the im¬ 
purities of silver. 

Iron is classed among the necessaries of life 
(Sir 39'“®); and the Scripture allusions testify to its 
extensive and varied applications. Is 60^^ shows 
that its relative value in ancient times was much 
the same as at present, being less than that of | 
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cold and silver, and greater than that of stone. 
Iron was used for wearwns of offence (Nu 35^“, 
Job Jth 6 * 9®, 4 Mac 14^^), for war chariots 

(Jos 17^®*^®, Jg and for defensive armour 

(2 S 23'^, Rev 9®). Saws^ harrows^ and axes of iron 
were used by David in dealing (?; see Driver, Sam. 
p. 288, and cf. art. IlAKiiow) with his Ammonite 
prisoners (2 S 12®^ 1 Ch 20^). Hands of iron are 
mentioned as instruments of torture in 4 Mac 8^^ 
93tf. 28 ^ There are allusions to iron gates (Ac 12''')» 
fetters (Ps 105^® 149®, 3 Mac 3^®, 4 Mac IP®), 
bars (Ps 10?^®- Is 45^), yokes (Dt 28“*®, Jer 28*®- Sir 
28**®), and horns (ns nroplietic symbols, 1 K 22*\ 2 Ch 
18*®). Axes for felling trees were made of iron 
(Dt 19®, 1 K 6®-®, Is 1(>^), and also tools for stone- 
quarrying (Sir 48*^) and stone-hewing (Dt 27®, 
Jos 8^*, i K G"^). There were iron* threshmg 
instruments (Am 1®), fwm7C5(Dn 6“®), vessels (Jos 
0 i». pans (Ezk 4®), nails or bolts (1 Ch 22 ®, Wis 
13*®), pens or graving tools (Jer 17*, Job 19^). 
Iron was among the materials gathered by David 
for the building of the temple (1 Ch 22*^- *® 29**-'*), 
among the merchandise of Tyre (Ezk 27*®* *®), and 
of the apocalyptic Babylon (Rev 18*®). The 
whetting of iron tools is referred' to in Pr 27*®, 
Eo 10 *®. The heaviness of iron is noted in Sir 22 *®. 
Its weight was reckoned by shekels (1 S 17®), or 
by talents (1 Ch 29®). 

As to the manufacture of iron, the ore is alluded 
to in Job 28®. The references to the ‘iron furnace’ 
(Dt 4^, 1 K 8 ®*, Jer IP) may be either to the 
smelting furnace, in which the iron was separated 
from its ore, or to the blacksmith’s forge, which is 
vividly described in la 44*®, Sir 38®^. 

In many of the above passages, and in a number 
of others, ‘iron’ is used metaphorically. The 
deaorij)tion of the heavens and the earth as brass 
and iron (Lv 26*®, Dt 28®**) is a picture of drought. 
The iron furnace is a striking figure for the 
severest sull’ering. Iron is a symbol of strength, 
and as such is employed of Asher (Dt 33®®), of 
Israel (Mic 4*®), of the fourth kingdom in Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s vision (Dn and of behemoth 

(Job 40*® 41®®). Prophetic boldness is typified in 
Jer 1 *® by an iron pillar. On the other hand, iron 
is an emblem of Israel’s obstinacy (Is 48*) and 
corruption (Jer 6 ®®, Ezk 22 *®, iron boin^ an im¬ 
purity in silver). The rod of iron (Ps 2 ”, Rev 2®® 
12® 19*®) symbolizes a rule of irresistible might. 

One or two passages referring to iron have been 
reserved for special comment. 

The ‘ bedstead of iron,’ belonging to king Og of 
Bashan (Dt 3**), was probably a sarcophagus of 
basalt, the black iron-like stone of the region. 
This stone, and not literal iron, may possibly be 
intended also in Dt 8 **. See Pliny, Nat. hist. 
xxxvi. 11 ; and Driver, Deuteronomy^ in loc. 

In Jer 15*® occurs the nhrase ‘northern 

iron’(AV), ‘iron from tne north’(RV), of wliich 
there are two dillercnt internretations. On the 
one hand, it has been su})pose(i to refer to the iron 
manufactured l>y the Chalybians, which was re¬ 
puted to bo of special excellence; wdiile, on the 
other hand, it has been understood simply as a 
figurative description of the northern invasion 
which Jeremiah elscw'here predicts as impending 

(114 4« 01 1320)^ 

In Ezk 27*“ we have which is rendered 

‘ bright iron ’ in AV and IIV, but ‘ wrought iron ’ 
in HVm. LXX connects the phrase with the 
preceding clause, and translates 'A<t^\ aldypoi 
elpyaafjdvo^. The meaning is generally understood 
to be ‘ iron wares of rare workmanship ’ {kunstreich 
verarbeitetes Eisen —Siegfried in Kautzsch’s AT). 
The Rabbis took the locality described to be in 
South Arabia, like Dedan, and the iron articles to 

* Possibly the word in Am 1> means hard black basalt, as in Dt 
|D, See Driver, Jotl and pp. 130, 227. 


be Indian swords, which were famous in that region. 
See Cornill and Smeiid, m loc. 

The word ‘iron ’ in Scripture is applied to articles 
which may have been made of wrought iron, and 
to others which probably were made of steel. 
The apparent .special allusions to steel in AV are 
misleading (see Steel). See also following article. 

James Patrick. 

IRON ifiarzcl). —The use of iron was compara¬ 
tively late. In the whole of the plunder of Syria 
about B.C. 1480 iron is never mentioned ; nor is it 
in the cuneiform letters from Syria about B.C. 1360. 
No clearly dated example of it is known in Egypt 
before about B.C. 700. Probably it began to con)o 
into use in Syria about B.C. 900 or 1000. Bejmnd 
the generalities of iron being named among metals 
(Gn 4“®, Nu 31®® 35*®), and the phrases ‘chariots of 
iron ’ (Jos 17***- *®, J§ 1*“ 4®- ***) and ‘ bed of iron ’ (Dt 
3**[V]), the ‘tool of iron’ is definitely named under 
Solomon (IK 6 ®), and as an fixe about B.C. 850(2 K 6 ®). 
Iron is mentioned under Tiglath-pilesor I. (c. 1100). 
See KIB i. 39. Well-developed tools of iron (chisels, 
rasps, files, centre-bits, etc.) were made by Assyrians 
in B.C. 670, implying that such had probably been in 
progress for a century or two at least. It appears, 
then, that iron began to spread about B.C. 1000, 
most likely from the Clialynes in the Assyr. high¬ 
lands, who still work it, and were celebrated for it 
anciently. This is prol)ably quite as early as, or 
earlier than, it af)pears for any purpose in Europe. 
See Mines, Mining. W. M. Elinders Petrie. 

IRPEEL ‘ El heals’).—A city of Benjamin, 

noticed with (^liephinih, Mozab, and others, Jos 
18®®, I’he most })robable site is the ruin llafdt^ N. 
of el-Jib (Gibeon). See SWP vol, i. sheet xvii. 

IRRIGATION.—In Babylonia and Egypt, on 
account of the lack of rain, water was supjflied to 
the fields and gardens by an elaborate system of 
irrigation. Tho waters of the Nile, Euphrates, 
and Tigris were conveyed to a distance by a net¬ 
work of larger find smaller canals. The water 
from these, or from reservoirs supplied by them, is 
raised by various machines, the most common of 
which is the shadoof y the essential part of which is 
a lever, with a weight at one end, serving to raise 
the full bucket at the other. Other machines are 
somewliat like a turbine. The water thus raised 
is distributed along narrow gutters. The Nile 
Valley is naturally fertilized by the inundations 
caused by the rise of the Nile ; and the control and 
distribution of these floods was an important 
feature in the irrigation of Egypt. To this pur¬ 
pose I^ake Morris was adapted by the great engineer¬ 
ing works of Anienemliat III. (sec llerodot. i. 193; 
Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 67 ff., 445 f!., 763 If.; 
Lane, Modern Egyptians^, ii. 26 f.; Petrie, History 
of Egypt, i. 193; arts. Assyria, 178*; Egypt, ii.). 

Palestine, however, is by no means a waterless 
country; tho eastern table-lands especially are 
well provided with springs. In parts, however, e.g. 
on tho .lud;can plateau, springs are rare, moreover 
the rain drains away quickly; nevertheless, the 
earlier and the later rains suffice for tho crops 
generally. As to need for irrigation, Palestine is 
expressly contrasted with Egypt in Dt 11*®- ** ‘ For 
the land, whither thou goost in to possess it, is not 
as the land of f^^j)t, from whence ye came out, 
where thou soweust thy seed and wateredst it with 
thy foot, as a garden of herbs; but the land, 
whither ye go over to possess it, is a land of hills 
and vplleys, and drinlceth water of the rain of 
heaven.’ Tliis passage does not imply that irriga¬ 
tion was unknown in Palestine, but that it was 
only used on a small scale, for gardens, etc. Thus 
we read in Is 58** of a ‘watered garden,^ gan 
rdweh ; in Ec 2®* ® Solomon is made to say, ‘ I mode 
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me gardens and parks, and I planted trees in them 
of all kinds of fruit: I made me ^ols of water, to 
water therefrom the forest wliero trees were 
reared.’ Cf. also Sir 24^* * I also came out as a 

brook from a river, and as a conduit into a garden. 
I said I will water my best garden, and will abun¬ 
dantly water my garden bed.* So G. A. Smith, 
HGliL 83, ‘Vegetables thrive where summer 
irrigation is used.’ Driver on Dt 11^® (cf. 2nd ed. 
p. xxi) quotes Conder, TenUWork, p. 328, as stat¬ 
ing that he had seen gardens irrigated ‘ by means 
of small ditches trodden by the foot.’ Steuernagel, 
however, explains ‘ watered with the foot ’ in the 
same passage as referring to a wheel worked with 
the foot. 

There are numerous references to peleg or palg^ 
mayim (Ps l®etc.), i.e. the trenches used for irriga¬ 
tion ; but we cannot therefore deduce a wide use 
of irrigation in Palestine; some of the passages 
may have been written in Babylonia, or by authors 
familiar with the irrigation trenches of Egypt or 
Chaldma; nor is it certain that peleg may not 
sometimes mean a natural tributary, 

Lttkratitrr.— Benzlnger, Beb. Arch. 1894,pp. 97,227 ff.; Driver 
on Dt 1110 • JNowaok, Lehro. der Ueb. Arch. 1804ji. 263 flf.; G. A. 
Smith, nORL pp. 6311., 78flf., 621. W. H. BeNNETT. 

IR-SHEMESH Ty ‘city of the sun,’ Jos 
19^^).—See Betusuemesii 1, and Hekes 1. 

IRU —The eldest son of Caleb, 1 Ch 4i®. 

The correct name is probably Ir, the -u being 
simply the conjunction ‘ and ’ (i) coupling it with 
the following name Elah. (See Kittel, ad loc.), 

ISAAC (po^:; in Am 7®' [where it is a poet, 
synonym for Israel], Jer 33-^, Ps lOS'* poV'!; LXX 
and NT IjaaK). 

1. The story of Isaac is that of the least con¬ 
spicuous of tne three Hebrew patriarchs. The 
following brief description gives all that is pre¬ 
served in the Book of Genesis respecting him. 

Isaac was the long promised son of Abraham 
and Sarali. He was born when Abraham was 100 
and Sarah 91 years old (cf. Gn 17^^* ^ 21®). He 
was circumcised on the eighth day (Gn 2P), He 
was called Isaac (‘laughter’) by divine command 
(Gn 17^®), because Abraham had laughed at the 
thought of a child being ‘ bom unto him that is an 
hundred years old’ (Gn 17^’^). The jealousy of Sarah 
being aroused at the sight of lahmael, H agar’s son, 
playing (pni^p) with Isaac, led to the expulsion of 
Hagar and Ishraael from the tent of Abraham 
(Gn 21®*’**). See Hagar. It would appear from 
this narrative (Gn 21*^) that Isaac’s earliest days 
were spent in the neighbourhood of Beersheba. 

The next recorded event in the life of Isaac was 
the sacrifice ‘ in the land of Moriah,’ when Abra¬ 
ham was bidden of God to offer his ‘ only son . . . 
Isaac’ for a burnt - offering upon one of the 
mountains (Gn 22’*). For remarks upon this trial 
of Abraham’s faith see the article Abraham. 
The beauty of the story is enhanced by the simple 
colloquy between Abraham and his son, as they 
went ‘both of them together’ to the appointed 
place, Isaac bearing ‘ the wood of the burat-offer- 
ing’ (Gn 22®*®). The submission and obedience of 
Isaac are virtues as evidently intended to be 
emphasized in the narrative as the faith of Abra¬ 
ham. The life of Isaac was spared through the 
interposition of ‘ the angel of the Lord ’; and ‘ a 
ram caught in the thicket by the horns’ was 
offered up by Abraham ‘ for a burnt-offering in the 
stead of his son ’ (Gn 22*®). Abraham and Isaac 
returned to Beersheba (Gn 22*®). 

The death of Sarah occurred at Hebron when 
Isaac was 36 years old (Gn 23*); but Isaac is not 
mentioned in connexion with the purchase of the 


field of Machpelah and the burial of Sarah (Gn 23). 
Abraham is not stated to liave consulted Isaac 
when he despatched ‘ his servant, the elder of his 
house ’ (Gn 24-), to take a wife for his son from his 
country and kindred in Mesopotamia. Rebokah, 
the daughter of ‘ Bethuel, the son of Milcah, the 
wife of Nahor, Abraham’s brother ’ (Gn 24**), is 
brought from Mesopotamia by Abraham’s servant. 
Isaac, we are told (Gn 24'*’*), dwelt at that time ‘ in 
the land of the South,’ near Beer-lahai-roi. Re- 
bekah became his wife ; and Isaac ‘ was comforted 
after his mother’s (or ‘ his father’s,’ reading for 
•lax, as his mother’s name has not been rnentioiietl 
in the section) death.’ Isaac joined with Ishrnael 
in committing the body of Abraham to burial in 
the cave of Machpelah (Gn 25®). 

The remaining records of Isaac’s life (‘ tlie genera¬ 
tions of Isaac,’ Gn 25*®) are very meagre. Twin 
children are born to Rel^kah after Isaac’s entreaty 
of J"(Gn25’**). In Gn 20*'® we are told that, in 
consequence of a famine, Isaac journeyed to Gerar, 
but was warned by God not to go doAMi into 
Egypt. On the occasion of this theophany, Isaac 
is told of the blessing upon himself and his seed 
because of the obedience of his father Abraham 
(Gn 26®). In Gn 26^*** Isaac is guilty of the same 
cowardice and deceit in the land of tne Philistines, 
as Abraliam among the Egyptians. In order, as 
he thought, to save his own life, he gave out tliat 
Kel>ekah was his sister. Abimelech, the Philis¬ 
tine kin^, saw from a window ‘ Isaac . . . sporting 
(pn^ 9 ) with Rebekah’ (Gn 26®), and perceived at 
once that she was his wife and not his sister. 
Abimelech justly rebuked Isaac; and gave his 
people charge not to molest either him or liis wife. 
Isaac during his sojourn in Gerar became so 
prosperous as a wheat-grower and herdsman as to 
incur the envy of the Philistines. They com¬ 
menced a petty persecution of Isaac, stopping up 
the wells which his father Abraham had dug, 
and which Isaac’s servants had opened again. 
Abimelech even counselled Isaac to withdraw 
from the country in the interests of peace (Gn 26*®). 
We are then told of two wells dug by Isaac’s men, 
and violently claimed by tlie Philistines ; these he 
called 'Esek (‘ strife ’) and Silnah (‘ enmity ’). Mov¬ 
ing his encampment still farther away, he dug 
another well, wnich the Philistines did not dispute, 
and which Isaac therefore called Eehubvth (‘ broad 

? laces’), generally identified with the modern 
luhaibe, a well some 25 miles S. of Beersheba. 
I.saac subsequently journeyed to Beersheba (Gn 
26’*®), where J" appeared to him by night and 
blessed him. He built an altar there to J", and 
his servant.s digged a well. And while encamped 
in this si>ot, he received overtures for an alliance 
with the riiilistines. Abimelech the king, Ahuz- 
zath ‘ his friend,’ and Phicol the captain of the 
host, came over from Gerar; and Isaac made a 
covenant with them, and gave them a banquet. 
They plighted their faith to him by an oath 
; and on the day of their departure Isaac 
heard that his servants had come upon water in 
the well they were digging. Accordingly he gave 
the well the name of Shihah, as if equivalent to 
Shebuah ; and thus the name Beersheba, according 
to one tradition (cf. for anotherGn21®*), took its rise. 

In the remaining passages in which Isaac is 
referred to, he is an old and feeble man. In Gn 27 
he appears as a man upon his deathbed, practically 
blinu, and desirous to bestow his last blessing 
upon his older son, Esau, whom ‘ he loved . . . 
because ho did eat of his venison’ (Gn 25”®). 
Through Rebekah’s cunning, Jacob the younger 
son supplants his brother. Isaac, too blind to 
distinguish between them by sight, is suspicious of 
the voice, but is reassured oy Jacob’s hairy gar¬ 
ments, by their feel and smell. He pronounces 
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upon Jacob the blessin;^ of the birthri^^^lit, in words 
of a high poetical strain (Gii 27*’’’^). JShortly after 
wards Esau returns ; and Isaac is greatly agitated 
when he realizes the deceiition practised by lus 
younger son. But he cannot go back. lie pro¬ 
nounces a blessing—or rather a prediction of a 
wild and independent destiny—upon his elder son. 

Isaac’s days were nearly numbered (Gn 27^^). 
A.nd Rebekah, to save Jacob from Bsau’s fury and 
revenge, induces Isaac to send Jacob away to 
Mesopotamia, there to obtain a wife from his own 
kindred, and not to imitate Esau by marriage 
with Canaanite women. Isaac invokes another 
blessing upon the head of Jacob, and sends him 
away to raddan-aram unto Laban, llebekah’s 
brother (Gn 27^-28®). 

Once more only do we hear of Isaac ; and that is 
when we read of his death, after the return of 
Jacob from his 21 years’ sojourn in MeHOjK)tamia. 
The mention of it occurs just after the enumera¬ 
tion of Jacob’s twelve sons; and we then read 
that ‘Jacob came unto Isaac his father to JMainre 
to Kiriath-arba (the same is Hebron), where 
Abraham and Isaac sojourned.* Here Isaac died, 
being 180 years old, and his two sons Ksau and 
Jacob buried him (Gn 35^^'^). 

2. These somewhat disjointed notices of Isaac’s 
life were drawn from the three main sources of 
tradition preserved in the Book of Genesis. 

J records the promise of a son to Abraham and 
Sarah (Gn IS^’*^^), and the fiillilment of tlio promise, 
in Gn 2H'’. From the same source (Gn 2l-“) we 
gather that Isaac’s early years were spent at 
peersheba. J records the narrative of the servant’s 
journey to Mesojajtamia; and the marriage of 
Isaac and Rebekah (Gn 24). It mentions Isaac’s 
inheritance from Abraham and the sojourn at 
Beer-lahni-roi (Gn 25***^* ^^). J had also the account 
of Isaac’s dealings with the Philistines (Gn 26), 
and of the deception practised by Jacob upon his 
father (Gn 27). 

E recorded the birth of Isaac and the expulsion 
of Hagar and Ishmael (Gn 21®“*®'^^); and irom E 
we have the narrative of the sacriiice of Isaac 
(Gn 22^*’^). Portions also of Gn 27 are ascribed to 
E, showing that this source contained the narra¬ 
tive of Isaac’s commission to Esau to bring him 
the venison that he loved, and of Jacob’s deception. 

Tlie Isaac narrative in P was evidently very 
brief. It mentions that Isaac at 40 years of age 
married Rebekah, the daughter of Bethuel the 
Syrian (Aramaean), in Paddan-aram ; that his two 
sons were born when ho was 60 years of age (Gn 
o 5 itf. 20 .Esau grieved his father and mother 
40 years later by marrying two Hittite wives 
(Gn 26®^*“); that Isaac, to prevent Jacob marry¬ 
ing a Canaanite wife, sent him to Laban in 
Paddan-aram to obtain a wife from his kindred, 
and blessed him as ho set forth (Gn 27^-28'^); and 
that, after Jacob’s return, Isaac died at Hebron 180 
years old, and was buried by his sons (Gn 36'^’ 

3. The recognition of these dillerent strata of 
tradition will enable the student to understand 
the cause of certain apparently contradictory state¬ 
ments in the narrative. Thus attention has often 
been called to the fact that in Gn 27 Isaac is repre¬ 
sented as old, blind, and on his deathbed, while 
his death is recorded as occurring possibly 80 
years later (cf. Gn 26^* with Gn 27^'** and Gn 35''’^). 
But the narrative in Gn 27 is from the Prophetic, 
that in Gn 26^^ 35^^ is from the Priestly tradition. 
Similarly, v hereas in Gn 27'*'*" Jacob is sent away 
to escape Esau’s vengeance, which will take a 
murderous form as soon as Isaac dies, we find in 
Gn 27'“’~28^'* that Isaac sends Jacob away to take 
a wife from Paddiin-ararn, and blesses him, with¬ 
out any reference being made to the blessing 
obtained by guile, which nas been described in the 


previous chapter. But the difficulty disappears 
when we find that Gn 27^*^ is from the Prophetic, 
and Gn 27^‘’-28® is from the Priestly source, and 
that the two traditions are combined, though not 
harmonized. 

The great similarity between the story—though 
not harmonized—of the repudiation of Rebekah by 
Isaac at the court of Abimelech at Gerar, and the 
story of the repudiation of Sarah by Abraham, 
likewise at the court of Abimelech king of Gerar, 
will have occurred to all readers. The Abraham 
narrative (Gn 20) is from E ; the Isaac narrative 
(Gn 26^’^^) is from J. It can hardly be doubted 
that the two traditions are dillerent versions of the 
same event. 

According to the figures given in Gn 25^®, where 
it is statea that Isaac was 60 years old when 
Jacob and Esau were born, and those given in Gn 
35'*®, where it is stated that Isaac died at the age 
of 180, wo should infer that Isaac’s death occurred 
only 10 years before Jacob’s descent into Egypt 
(Gn 47^®). Moreover, by a comi)arison of the data 
of Joseph’s age (Gn 4P® 45“) with those of Jacob’s 
age (Gn 47®), it would appear that Isaac was 137 
yeans old wlien Jacob went to Ilaran. 

4. The position of Isaac in the narrative is not 
so conspicuous or so attractive as that of Abraham 
or of Jacob. He impersonates, as it were, the 
peaceful, obedient, and submissive qualities of an 
equable trust in God, distinct alike from the 
transcendent faith of Abraham, and from that 
lower type which in Jacob was learned through 
discipline and purged from .self-will. There are 
but a few items upon the strength of which a 
picture of Isaac’s character can be constructed. 
But the submission shown at the crisis of sacrifice 
(Gn 22), the lonely meditation at eventide (Gn 
24**), the intercession on his wife’s behalf (Gn25-^), 
Jacob’s allusion to the object of his father’s fear 
(Gn 31*2), details which supply features of 
greater dignity and grace than are suggested by 
the mention of his fondness for good food in Gn 
252 “ 27 *. He is, however, a subordinate figure as 
compared with Abraham and Jacob; and the lower 
level at which ho seems to stand is implied in Gn 
26®, where the covenant of blessing is granted t# 
Isaac and his seed, not for their own sake, but 
for their father Abraham’s sake. 

It was not without significance for the Israelites 
that the prehistoric founders of their race were 
not all of heroic mould. The ordinary materials 
of Hebrew life, os represented in Isaac and Jacob, 
were selected to ho the channels of special revela¬ 
tion no less than the more splendid and striking 
personality of their father Abraham. Isaac was 
similar to the majority in every eominunity, yield¬ 
ing, easy-going, stationary, content to receive the 
promise without realizing the extent or nature of 
the privilege. The events of his life are associated 
with a few localities, aU (except Mamre, Gn 3527-2») 
within a restricted area in S. Palestine. His 
encampments at Beer-lahai-roi, Gerar, and Beer- 
sheba form a sharp contrast to the varied scenes 
in the lives of Abraham and Jacob. The typical 
service of one of the patriarchs was rendered in 
quietness and sitting still. 

References in the New Testament ,—The 
sacrifice of I.saac is twice referred to in the NT. 

(1) He where the writer brings out the 

triumph of Abraham’s faith in theconllict between 
the altection of a father and the duty of obedience ; 

(2) Ja 221 , where the apostle appeals to the great 
deed of sacrifice as against the perversion of the 
doctrine of justification by faith. In each case the 
submission of Isaac plays its part, but only a 
secondary part, in the argument of the writer. 

6. The* great importance attached by the Jews 
of the Middle Ages to the sacrifice of Isaac is 
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worthy of attention. ‘Tho Jews implore the 
mercy of God by tho sacrifice of Isaac, as Christians 
by the sacrifice of Christ’ (Mayor, Ep. Jarnes^ p. 
97). In the subiiiission of Isaac was seen the sub¬ 
mission of the whole race. Cf. Targ. on Mic 7^ 

* Remember for us the binding of Isaac.’ Pesikta 
JR. Kd/uincif ‘ For the merit of Isaac who ofiered 
himself upon the altar, the Holy One, blessed be 
He, will hereafter raise the dead’ (Ruber). 

Amongst many strange Jewish traditions respect¬ 
ing Isaac mav bo mentioned that of 'farg. Jerus. 
on Gn 27S where Isaac’s blindness is accounted for 
‘because when his father was binding him, lie had 
seen the throne of glory, and from that time his 
eyes had begun to darken.’ Even more strange is 
the altercation between Isaac and Ishmael, which, 
according to the Targum of I’alestine, led to the 
sacrifice of Isaac: ‘ And it was after these tilings 
that Isaac and Ishmael contended; and Ishmael 
said. It is right that I should inherit what is the 
father’s, because I am his firstborn son. And 
Isaac said. It is right that 1 should inherit what is 
the father’s, because 1 am the son of Sarah his 
wife, and thou art the son of Ilagar the handmaid 
of my mother. Ishmael answered and said, I am 
more righteous than thou, because I was circum¬ 
cised at thirteen years; and if it had been my will 
to hinder, they should not have delivered me to be 
circumcised; i)ut thou wast circumcised a child of 
eight days ; if thou hadst had knowledge, perhaps 
they could not have delivered thee to lie circum¬ 
cised. Isaac answered and said. Behold now, 
to-day I am thirty and six years old; and if the 
Holy One, blessed bo lie, were to require all my 
members, I would not hesitate. These words were 
heard before the Lord of the World, and tho Word 
(Menira) of the Lord at once tried Abraham ’ 
(Etheridge’s translation). 

7. Though not employed for that purpose in the 

writings of the NT (yet cf. ilo 8'^-), the sacidfico of 
Isaac was largely made use of by tho Fathers as 
typical of tln^ .sacrifice on the cross. The earliest 
use of it in thi.s connexion annears to be Ep, Barn. | 
ch. 7, ‘Because He was in llis own per.son about 
to oiler the ve.ssel of Ilis Spirit a sacrifice for our 
sins, that the type also which was given in Isaac, 
who was ofi’erea upon the altar, should bo ful¬ 
filled ’ (Lightfoot’s Apostolic FatherSj p. 251). 
Irenseus speaks of Abraham having yielded up his 
son as a sacrifice in order that God might also be 
pleased to give llis only Son as a sacrifice for our 
redemption {irpodvfxm rbv tdiov fxovoycpi) koX i.yoLtrryrbv 
trapaxiop-rjo-ai dvalav tQ tva sal 6 Otbs €v8oK-q<ry 

ifwlp ToO (nrlppLaros abroO irdpTun rbv tbtou pLOvoyevi} koI 
dyaTrrjrbp vlbv dvalau Trapaa-x^iP (is \vTpu)<rt.p riperipav, 
ed. Stieren, i. 572). Cf. August. De Civ. Dei, xvi. 32. 

8. The na77ie ‘ Isaac.’ It would appear that the 
name Isaac, derived from tho root pnif, and mean¬ 
ing ‘ laugh,’ was connected in popular Israelite 
tradition wdth incidents preceding or attending tlie 
birth of the patriarch. It is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that the form of these traditions 
was occasioned by the stories based upon, or 
suggested by, the popular etymology of the name. 
At least three difterent explanations seem to have 
been given, in order to account for the name; the 
compiler of Genesis has faithfully reproduced them 
all. (1) In Gn 17^^ (F) ‘Abram laughed’ at the 
idea of a son being born to him in his old age; 
(2) in Gii 18^^ wo are told that ‘ Sarah laughed 
within herself’ at the prediction that she should 
bear a son ; (3) in Gn 21** Sarah, after the birth of 
the child, is repre.sented as .saying, ‘ God hath pre¬ 
pared laughter (ph^) for me.’ Tho continuation of 
the same verse, hoAvcver, suggests that there was 
yet another version of the same tradition, accord¬ 
ing to which the laughter was neither that of in- 
cr^ulity on the part of Abraham and Sarali, nor 


that of joy on the part of Sarah, but that of 
derision on the part of those who heard the news, 
and who would laugh at one so old becoming a 
mother: ‘every one will laugh at me.’ It should 
al.so be noticed that the same root occurs in the 
sen.se of ‘playing’ in the story of Ishmael and 
Isaac (Gn 2F), and al.so in that of Isaac and 
Kebekah (Gn 20®). 

A fanciful Rabbinic derivation for the name ex- 
jJained it to be a compound of two words pin-s::' 

‘ the out-going of statute,’ as if in Lsaac was to be 
discerned a development of the religious faith of 
Abraham (Hamburger, BE, s.v.). 

It has been sugge.sted that ‘ Isaac ’ may possibly 
be a truncated form for ‘ I.saac-ol,’ on tho analogy 
of ‘ Lsra-el,’ ‘Ishma-el,’ and possibly ‘Josemh-el ’ 
and ‘ Jacob-el ’ (cf. Gray’s Sluaics in Hebrew Proper 
Na7ne.s, p. 214). 

See further, for several questions connected with 
the story of Lsaac, and on the whole question of the 
character of the patriarchal narratives, art. JACon. 

U. E. Rvle. 

ISAIAH.- 

Intrcxi action, 
i. Name. 

11. Pt'raonal History. 

iii. Structure and don tents of the Hook of Isaiah. 

(A) Chs. 1-35 ; (7i) 30-39 ; (C) 40-06. 

iv. Authenticity of the Book. 

V. Mt'ssianic Prophecies in chs. 1-89. 
vi. 'J'hc Theology of Isaiah, 
vli. Ilt'llgious Ueforms in Isaiah’s time, 
viii. The Historical Chapters, 80-39. 
ix. Prophecies certainly not Isaiah’s in 1-39. 

X. Striuituro and date of chs. 40-00. 
xi. Theology of chs. 40-66. 

(а) Uhs. 40-65. 

(б) Chs. 60-66. 

Literature. 

Although anticipated by Amos and Hoaea in 
many of his leading doctrines, and excelled 
both by Jeremiah and the great Frophet of the 
Exile in depth of personal experience and width 
of religious outlook, Isaiah was nevertheless 
the greatest of the Hebrew prophets — b}^ the 
.strength of his personality, the Musdom of his 
state.smanship, tho length and unbroken asaurarce 
of his ministry, the almost unaided service which 
he rendered to Judah at the greatest crisis of her 
liistory, tho purity and grandeur of his style, and 
the iiilluence he exertod on subsequent proiiliocy. 

I. Name. —The English name Isaiah is an 

approximate transliteration of the abbreviated 
form Yi^shaydh which appears as the title of 
the prophet’s book in tho Hebrew Canon, and occurs 
besides as the name of several individuals in post- 
exilic writings (Ezr 8’*^^ Neh IF, 1 Ch 3-*). The 
full and older form is YSshai/dhH (Gr. 'Htrafay, 
Lat. Esaias and Jsains), by wliich the propliet him¬ 
self is always called in the text of his book (cf. F 
etc.) and in tho historical writings of the OT (2 K 
19-"^*, 2 Ch 2()'- 32‘'‘’-"“); also of other Jews, 1 Cli 
or,.-?. 18 20“ It means M" Is salvation,’ and is 
therefore synonymous with the frequent Joshua 
or Jeshua (Jesus) i'ur'in; or and llosea. cf. 
the Heb. Elisha ‘Go<l is, or God of. Salvation’; 
Elishua Ishi '^-^\ etc., the Sabcean or Him- 

yarilic forms Wyn’ and and the Fhoen. 

II. Fkicsonal Histouy.—T he exact limits which 
we are led to assigui to Isaiah’s career depend on 
theconclusions we have still to reach with regard to 
several disputed portions of liis book. Generally 
speaking, however, we may say that he prophesied 
from the year in which king tjzziah died (B.c. 740 
or 736) to tho year of tho sudden deliverance of 
Jerusalem from Sennacherib, 701, and possibly 
some years after this. Lsaiah was therefore bom 
about 700 (seven years before the reputed founda¬ 
tion of Rome), was a child wlien Amos appeared 
at Bethel (c. 755 or 750), and a youth when Hosea 
began to prophesy in N. Israel. Micah was his 
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younger contemporary. Tsaiah prophesied under 
Uzzi^i, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiali, kings of 
Judah. The chief political events of his life were 
the ascent of the great soldier Tiglath-pileser ill. 
to the throne of Assyria in 745, 'vvith a new policy 
of conquest; the league of Aram and N. Israel in 
735, and their invasion of Judah, which moved 
Ahaz to call Assyria to his help; Tiglath-nileser’s 
capture of Damascus, and the captivity ot (lilead 
and Galilee in 734 ; the invasion or N. Palestine by 
Salmanassar IV. in 725, with the long siege of 
Samaria which fell to his successor Sargon in or 
about 721 ; Sargon’s defeat of Egypt on her border 
at Kaphia in 719 ; Sargon’s invasion of Palestine in 
711 with the reduction of Ashdod, and his defeat 
of Merodach-baladan and capture of Babylon in 700; 
Sennacherib’s succession in 705, and invasion of 
Palestine in 701 ; his encounter with Egypt at 
Eltekeh on the borders of Pliilistia and Judah ; his 
capture of Ekron and siege of Jerusalem, with the 
pestilence that overtook him between Palestine 
and Egypt; and his retreat from Palestine, with 
the consequent relief of Jerusalem—all in 701. 
About 605 (some say about 600 or even 685) 
Ilezokiah was succeetfed by Manasseh. Whether 
Isaiah lived into the reign of the latter is very 
doubtful. We have no prophecies from him later 
than Hezekiah’s reign, perhaps none after 701.* 
The Mislina {Jehamoth 406; cf. Sanhedr. 1036) 
says that he was slain by Manasseh. The apocry¬ 
phal work, The Ascension of Isaiah^ which was 
written in the beginning of the 2nd Christian 
cent, (only an Ethiopic version is extant; see 
Dillmann’s ed. with a Latin translation, Leipzig, 
1877), allirms that Isaiah’s martyrdom consisted in 
being sawn asunder, which Justin Martyr repeats 
(Dim, c. Tryph, ch. 120, c. A.D. 150). Whether 
til is be true, and whether it is alluded to in He 
lb'*’, we cannot tell. See next article. 

Isaiah is called the son of Amo? ({'’id^ V 2^ etc.), 
who must not be confounded, as he has been by 
various Christian J^’athers, with the prophet Amos 
(didv)- a Jewish tradition (Megilla 106) makes 
Isaiah nephew of king Amaziah; and his royal 
descent has been inferred from his familiarity with 
successive monarchs of Judah, and his general politi* 
(tal inlluence. A stronger reason than these might 
bo drawn from the presence in his name of J", which 
appears to have been confined at the earlier periods 
ot Israel’s history to proper names of the royal 
houses. But even this is not conclusive, and one 
really knows nothing of either Lsaiah’s forefathers 
or his upbringing, lie was married, his wife is 
called ‘the prophetess* (8^), and he had two sons 
to whom he gave names symbolic of those aspects 
of the nation’s history wnich he enforced in his 
prophecies: She'ar-yashuby ‘a remnant shall re¬ 
turn,’ who was old enough in 736-735 to be taken 
by his father when he went to face king Ahaz 
(7^), and Maher - shalal - hash - baz ‘ spoil - spoeds- 
booty-hastes,’ who was born about a year later (8***). 
The legend that Isaiah was twice married has been 
deduced from the false inference that the ‘young 
woman of marriageable age,’ n.'j^yn of 7^^ was his 
wife. By this exj)res8ion the prophet probably 
did not mean a delinito individual. 

The most certain and significant fact about 
Isaiah is that he was a citizen, if not a native, of 
Jerusalem,t and had constant access to the court 
and presence of the king. Jerusalem is Isaiah’s 
‘immediate and ultimate regard, the centre and 
return of all his thoughts, the hinge of the history 
of his time, the summit of those brilliant hopes 

* Eichhorn and Moller, quoted by Vatke, Einl, 020, assigned 
chs. 40-00 (0 reign of Marmsseh. None of the titles in the Bk. 
of Isaiah attlrm that he prophesied under Manasseh. 

f Some deduce from 2 K 20* that ho lived in ‘the middle’ or 
• lower city' (Cheyne, Encyl. Brit.9 xiii. 378). 


with which he fills the future. He has traced for us 
the main features of her position and some of the 
lines of her construction, many of the great figures 
of her streets, the fashions of her women, the 
arrival of embassies, the effect of rumours. He 
has painted her aspect in triumph, in siege, in 
famine, and in earthquake : war filling her valleys 
with chariots, and again nature rolling tides of 
fruitfulness up to her very gates; her moods of 
worship, panic, and profligacy. If he takes wider 
observation of mankind, Jerusalem is his watch- 
tower. It is for her defence he battles through 
fifty years of statesmanship, and all his prophecy 
may be said to travail in anguish for her new birth.’ 

III. Structure and Contents of the Book 
OF Isaiah. —The book which Iwiars Isaiah’s name 
consists of 66 chapters, which fall into two very 
distinct collections of prophetic discourses : chs. 

1- 35 and chs. 40-66, whidi are separated by a 
stretch of narrative or history, chs. 36-39. 

A, Chs. 1-35 are further divisible into at least 
five sections—(1) 1-12 a series of orations upon the 
religious and political state both of Judah in face 
of invasions by Assyria and by the confederates 
Syria and N. Israel, and of N. Israel in face of 
an invasion by As^ria; as well as upon the 
Mes.sianic future of Israel. There is also a series 
of narratives recounting Isaiah’s call (6), his inter¬ 
view with king Ahaz (7), and other measures that 
he took (8); as well as a song of praise (12). This 
section seems composed of independent groups of 
oracles. Ch. 1 appears to stand by itself, and 
carries a title which more than covers the contents of 
the wdiole section, ‘ the reigns which it enumerates 
exhaust the range of Isaiah’s career.’ At the head 
of ch. 2 there is another title which appears to cover 

2- 4, which form a unity by themseVes. (’h. 5 

stands apart from them, and is itself composed of 
imlependent pieces. Then we have the pieces of 
narrative: 6 by itself on tlie prophet’s vision 
in the year Uzziah died, and 7-8* containing more 
oracles and running out into others 8'^-9'^, all of 
them aj)parently from the reign of Ahaz. 9**-10*, 
along with 5-^'**^, which obviously belongs to them, 
from an oracle against N. Israel. 10“'^ is an 
oracle against Assyria, and ch. 11 consists of two 
prophecies, one of the Messiah (vv.^ **), tlie other of 
the restoration of all Israel (vv.^^^-^®). Ch. 12 is the 
lyric already alluded to. (2) Chs. 13-23 contain a 
series of oracles upon heathen nations, with a few 
upon Judah, but none upon N. Israel. 13-14® 
treats of the fall of Babylon ; 14“*'^ is on Assyria, 
and vv.® ®2 against the Philistines, assigned by 
its title to the year of Ahaz’ ileath ; 15. 16 on 
Moab; 17^'^^ on the fall of Damascus and N. 
Israel; vv.^^-u^ the repulse of Assyria; 18, the 
same in the form of an address to Ethioj)ia ; 19 on 
Egypt—apj)ear to be separate from vv.^"'®; 
20 on Egypt, with a bit of narrative that points to 
Sargon’s march against her about 711; 2D*^® on 
Babylon, ‘oracle of the wilderness of the sea,’ 
vv.ik^^ on Edom, vv.^^’^'^ on Arabia; 22^"^* against 
Jerusalem during a siege, and vv.^®’® against 
Shebna, a statesman of Judah ; 23^’^* on Tyre, 
with an appendix vv.^®"^®. (3) 24-27, an apoca¬ 

lyptic prophecy, describing the judgment ot the 
wdiole world oy supernatural convulsions, the 
blessedness of Israel who shall be rescued, and 
the resurrection of their dead. (4) 28-33, a series 
of oracles reflecting, apparently, the historical cir¬ 
cumstances of Isaiah’s day ; 28''* predictive of the 
fall of Samaria, vv."^"® a controversy with the dis¬ 
solute politicians of Jerusalem; 29^'* the abasement 
and subsequent deliverance of Jerusalem, the 
spiritual stupidity of Jerusalem, vv.^®*® exposure of 
a conspiracy of the court with Egypt, suddenly 
changing to a prediction of the future deliverance; 
30^'^^ a return to the Egyptian alliance with denim- 
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ciations, a picture of the Messianic age, 

vv.a7*w apocalyptic judgment on Assyria; 31 the 
Egyptian alliance, with a promise for Israel and 
doom on Assyria; 32^'® a picture of the Messianic 
age, against the women of Jerusalem, vv.'®'*® 

another picture of the future; 33 denunciation of 
an invaaer of Judah, and affirmation of her 
deliverance. (5) Chs. 34. 35, Israel’s triumph over 
Edom, return from exile, and blessedness. 

B, Then follows the historical section 36-39, of 
which 36 f. narrates Sennacherib’s demand for the 
surrender of Jerusalem; 38, Hezekiah’s sickness 
and cure, with his hymn; and 39, Merodach-bal- 
adan’s embassy to Uezekiah. 

C» Chs. 40-66, the real or assumed standpoint of 
the bulk of which is the end of the Babylonian 
exile, though there are some chapters which appear 
to have been written in Palestine. (See below.) 

IV. Criticism of the Authenticityt op the 
Hook. —The preceding analysis reveals not only 
that the Bk. of Isaiah is the combination of several 
earlier collections of oracles (cli. 1 a general preface, 
(rt) 2-12 consisting of minor collections, {h) 13-27, 
(c) 28-35, (cf) 36-39 (?), (e) 40-66), but also that, 
while many of these have obviously risen from the 
circumstances of Isaiah’s own day, others reflect 
other periods, especially the Babylonian exile, and 
some, e.g, the apocalyptic passages, betray a style 
and temper very different from the oracles that be¬ 
long to Isaiah’s lifetime. Moreover, while some 
of the collections are entitled Isaiah’s, othcr.s make 
no claim to be from his hand. Nevertheless, 
though Ihn Ezra hinted a few doubts and Calvin 
wrote as if he felt that ch. 55 at least was ‘ uttered 
during the captivity in Babylon’ (on 55®), up to 
the end of last century the book was universally 
understood to be covered by the title in its first 
verse, and therefore as Isaiah’s throughout. About 
1780, J. B. Koppe in tho Germ. ed. of Lowth’s 
Commentary was the first to undermine this posi¬ 
tion. He was followed W Eichhorn {hitrod, iii. 
76), and by Doderlein {Esaias^ 1789, Prajf. xii), 
who takes it as obvious that 4011*. are by an 
anonymous prophet about the end of the Exile. 
(Vatke refers to a more detailed proof of this by 
J. E. Justi). Not without opposition from the 
conservative school [e.g. J. V. Mbller, De authentia 
oracc. Es. cc. 40-66), this view was developed by 
the great critics of the beginning of this century; 
and it was further perceived that if 40-66 be exilic, 
parts of 1-39 must also fall to the same date. In 
13^-14'“^ 2P'^® 34. 35 Assyria is no longer as in 
Isaiah’s day the dominant world power, nor do 
these oracles emphasize Jerusalem as the inviolate 
fortress of God. Babylon takes Assyria’s place, her 
fall is imminent, Israel is in exile but about to be 
restored. To these non-Isaian chapters the critics 
added 24-27, which, although they appear to have 
some retlections of the age before the Exile, and do 
not allude to Babylon, yet contain phrases descrip¬ 
tive of the Exile as actual, with promises of Israel’s 
deliverance therefrom, and hojies of the establish¬ 
ment of Zion, and the repopulation of the Holy 
Land. To this list of exilic and post-exilic oracles 
some added ch. 12, and it was agreed that 15-16^® 
was an oracle older than Isaialrs time, to which 
Isaiah himself added 16^®*'"*. All tho rest of the 
discourses in 1-39, save for some glosses, were still 
regarded as Isaiah’s own. 

Such was virtually the position of criticism down 
to 1890. It had been established by Gesenius, 
Ewald, Knobel, and Keuss, and was supported by 
Kuenen (in 1863), Cheyne [1$, chronoL airan^ca, 
1870, Prophecies of Is. 1880-81, though there is 
little introduction in this vol., and Enc. Brit, art. 
‘ Isaiah,’ 1881; see below on 40-66), Delitzsch (who 
had previously argued for the unity of the book, 
but in 1879-80 interpreted 40-66 as from the close 


of the Exile; see more fully his Comm.* 1889. Enir. 
ed. 1890), W. li. Smith {Proph. of Isr, 1882), 
Driver {Isaiah, Life and Times, 1888), G. A. Smith 
{The Expositor's Bible, 1888), Dillmann (1890). 
Some of these carried their doubts further than 
the passages described above. To the non-Isaian 
oracies some added 23^®*^®, some the whole of 23, 
some 19 in whole or part, and some even 33! 
Others (see below) denied the unity of 40-66! 
Even conservative critics like Oehler, von Orelli, 
and Bredenkamp accepted 40-66 as from another 
than Isaiah, but the latter two argued for the 
authenticity of several of the disputed passages in 
1-39, Bredenkamp and Klostermann for some in 
40-66. 


During the last ton years the Bk. of Isaiah, in 
common with all the prophetic writings, has been 
subjected to a still more rigorous analysis and 
criticism, with the result that while Kirkpatrick 
{Doct. of the Prophets, 1892), Driver {Introd.^), and 
Skinner {Cambridge Bible for Schools, 1896) adhere 
in the main to the position of the majority of 
critics before 1890, Duhm (in Nowack’s hand- 
Icommentar, 1892), llackmann {Die Znhunftserwar- 
tung desJes. 1893), Cheyne {Introd. to the Bk. of 
Is. 1895, cf. his edition of the text and translation 
in Haupt’s SBOT, 1898), have cast doubt upon the 
authenticity of many more portions of 1-39. There 
can be no question that the thorough analysis to 
which those critics have subjected the text of 1-39 
has been successful in discovering a number of late 
glosses and other insertions in the genuine pro¬ 
phecies of Isaiah. In all the prophetic books the 

I >resenco of such is now generally recognized. But 
)uhm, llackmann, ana Cheyne have cut more 
deeply than this, and subtracted from Isaiah long 
passages which were previously regarded as 
genuine. Their reasons are sometimes mainly 
subjective; they base their conclusions upon the 
precarious distinction between the real Isaian style 
and what they consider to be imitations of it, or 
infer them from a change of rhythm. The feature 
of Duhni’s able essay is the relegation of a con¬ 
siderable number of passages to the 2nd and even 
to the 1st cent, before Christ, lie founds this 
upon their apocalyptic character, but he reserves 
for Isaiah not a few oracles and phrases quite 
as ajjocalyptic as those he transfers to the late 
date. In the latter, too, there are historical allu¬ 
sions which are suitable to the Assyrian period; 
Duhm either alters the reading of these, or strains 
their meaning to suit the Greek period. And, 
finally, there is the almost indubitable fact which 
he fails to discredit, that the prophetic Canon was 
so fixed by B.c. 200 as to render impossible 
the inclusion within it of the prophetic Book of 
Daniel. Duhm, indeed, argues that the latter w’as 
excluded because of its apocalyptic character ; but 
if he is ri^t, the same reason should have excluded 
from the Bk. of Isaiah the passages which, because 
of their apocalyptic character, Duhm assigns to 
the 2nd cent. This argument therefore, for the 
presence in Isaiah of features of so late a date, 
may be said to have failed (for details see Ex¬ 
positor, July to Deo. 1892, and Grit. Iteview, 
1893). HacKmann {op. cU. p. 143 If.) denies to 
Isaiah the two pictures of the Messiah 9^'® and 
11 ^'*—the former on the grounds that it starts 
from the ruin of the Jewish state which was not 
actual in Isaiah’s Udj^and implies a rejection of 
the reigning king. Mm or H^iekiah, and a con¬ 
fidence in an unborn One, which it is inconceiv¬ 
able to associate with Isaiah. It suits better a 
time when there was no king in Israel and the 
people had n6t independent existence. The de¬ 
struction of David’s dynasty is also implied, he 
thinks, by ll'*®, the picture of universal peace in 
which and the * supernatural ’ elements are further 
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symptoms of a late date. These reasons are any¬ 
thing but conclusive. Few >vill doubt that the 
delinq^uencies of Ahaz furnished sufficient occasion 
to Isaiah for his hope of the appearance of a real 
champion and righteous ruler of Israel. It is 
equally hard to believe the great prophet incap¬ 
able, at that age in Israel, of a dream of universal 
peace ; one might ns well argiie that such a dream 
■was impossible in the post-exilic period (to which 
Hackmann relegates it) because many of the writ¬ 
ings of the latter, like J1 4 and ‘ Zec^ 10, exhibit a 
rude delight in war. The truth is tliat among all 
nations and in all periods of their history the hope 
of peace has existed along with a belief in the 
necessity of war, and even with a delight in it. 
Hackmann finds a more plausible reason (147 f.) 
for a late date for these passages in their language, 
which bears a few post-exilic features. He also 
denies to Isaiah the well-known nassage re¬ 
peated in Mic 4^'®, on the ground that its ideals of 
the sovereignty of over foreign nations, their 
adoption of Ills law, the supremacy of the temple, 
and universal peace, agree bettor with a post-exilic 
than with a pre-exilic date (so, too, Mitchell, 
Isaiah, a Study of Chaps, i.-xii.. New York, 1807, 
10811*.). On the last point an answer has been 
given above; nor on any of the others is there 
anytldng incompatible with a date in the 8 th 
century. (So even Duhm: on the details seethe 
present writer’s Proph. i. 305 f.). Cheyne, 

who had previously (see ahove) agreed with the 
majority of critics as to what were Isaiah’s 
authentic proi)hecies, stated modifications of his 
views in the JQH for 1891 f., and in 1895 published 
his very able and thorough Introd. to the Bk. of 
Isaiah, in which, while accepting some of Duhm^a 
and Ilackinann’s results, he went still further and 
withdrew nearly a third of 1-12 from Isaiah, and 
from the oracles hitherto regarded as genuine in 
13-35 nearly a half. It is imj)ossible to examine 
his argument in details. Ills general principle 
must be regarded as sound by all who have worked 
at the text of the prophets, viz. that to the oracles 
of even the greatest of the prophets later genera¬ 
tions of Israel added supplements, in order to 
mitigate unqualified messages of doom, or for 
other purposes of edification. This is a principle, 
however, in the application of which there must 
naturally be very great difference of opinion. The 
conclusions do largely depend on the subjectivity 
of the critic; and, speaking generally (which is all 
that the space of this article permits), it must 
be said that Cheyne’s reasons for withdrawing 
passages from Isaiah are sometimes very hypo¬ 
thetical, and that, to say the least, there often 
exist in the periods to which he assigns these 
•assages as many difficulties as in the age of 
saiah. There is not a little arbitrariness, as, for 
instance, when he says that the nost-exilic origin 
of 2 ^*® is ‘ beyond rea.sonahle doubt’; or in reier- 
ence to 15. IG (which he takes to be not pre- but 
post-Isaian) ‘ was Isaiah the man to use another 
prophet’s matenal ? ’ There is sometimes an un¬ 
due depreciation of the literary (cf. p. 88 ) and 
spiritual abilities of the pre-exilic period in Israel, 
especially if one keeps in mind the wonderful com¬ 
position of the constituents of JE. And one may 
reasonably ask whether hone and comfort were not 
as much required by Israel, and not as likely to be 
contributed by her greatest prophet, in the 8 th 
cent, as after the Exile. These considerations 
detract from the conclusiveness of Cheyne’s power¬ 
ful and candid arguments. Some further de¬ 
tails may be noticed. In ch. 1 , vv.^-^ and are 
taken from Isaiah, hardly with sufficient reason; 
4*** is placed after the Exile, probably correctly; 
on * Hackmann is probably right,^ and better 
though still not conclusive reasons are offered for I 


a date later than Isaiah ; so with 1 H‘*. In 13-23, 
19 is all post-exilic (Skinner agrees that vv.^*-“ 
are probably so). 23^®*^® is (in agreement Muth 
previous critics) a later addition. It is in 29-33 
that Cheyne withdraws most from Isaiah: he 
gives strong reasons for the post-exilic date of 
2916 - 24 ^ less strong for that of 3U’®*^; 32 is also 
assigned to after the Exile, but hpdly with 
sufficient reason, though strong objections to 
Lsaiah’s authorship are not unduly stated. 33 has 
been suspected as not authentic since Ewald’s 
time. Kuenen placed it under Josiah or later, 
Stade after the Exile, and to the latter Cheyne 
inclines. There are indeed several difficulties both 
of style and substance in assigning the ch, to 
Isaiah (cf. Skinner ; Driver leaves it with Isaiah). 

V. Tiik PUOPI1ECIE.S OF THE Messiah in 
Isaiah 1-39. — In addition to the examination 
of the different passages given above, the Messi¬ 
anic element in Is 1-39 requires a more general 
discussion, not only because of its intrinsic im¬ 
portance, but on account of the tendency of recent 
criticism to deny that the Messiah appeared at all 
in the prophecy of Israel before the Exile. This 
thesis, stated by Marti {Gesch. der Isr. llcl. 190), 
has been elaborated by Paul Volz {Die vorexiL 
Jahweprophetie u. der ^iessias, Gottingen, 1897, cf. 
Briickner, Komp. des B. Jes. ). Beshles the evidence 
stated above from the language and historical allu¬ 
sions of the separate Messianic passages, the follow¬ 
ing are the ciiief reasons offered. The functions 
assigned to the Messiah by the disputed passages 
are not religious but political: to rescue Israel 
from her heathen tyrants and to govern her in 
righteousness, but neither to teach the people of 
God, whether as prmihet or as priest, nor to con¬ 
vert the heathen. The rOle is national, not uni¬ 
versal. How, it is asked, can these features be 
harmonized either with this fact that before the 
Exile the temper of proi)hecy is mainly threatening 
and judicial, or with that other, that when the pre- 
exilic prophets do open up the future they lay 
down the lines of a universal ethic? Besides, 
where is there room for so glorious a representa¬ 
tive of J" in a future which is to be filled with the 
manifest and all-sullicient presence of J" Himself? 

To the present writer these arguments not only 
ajipcar inconclusive for a late date of the Messianic 
passages, but in some respects appear to supiport 
tlie tradition of an early date. For, that the 
functions of the Messiah are described in the 
passages as national surely suits an early, rather 
than the later, stages of Israel’s religious develop¬ 
ment ; no detailed picture of the Messiah which 
was later than the second Isaiah could have 
omitted the duties and hopes on which the latter 
so brilliantly insists, of converting the heathen to 
the knowledge and discipline of J". Nor is the 
temper of pre-exilic proidiecy so exclusively judi¬ 
cial as is now frequently alleged. The prophets 
insist that a remnant of Israel shall survive the 
judgment. Isaiah himself not only predicted, but, 
during the most inlluential period of his career, 
strenuously laboured for, the continuation of the 
Jewish State. It is not a different dispensation 
whicli, like the later apocalyptic prophecy, he 
anticipate.s, but a continuance ot the present poli¬ 
tical conditions, purified and exalted. Now among 
these political conditions in Judah, was the 
dynasty of David. In contrast with the frequent 
usurpations of the throne of N. Israel, David’s 
house persisted in Judah practically unchallenged. 
Since David’s own day the religion of J" was closely 
wedded with the dynasty, and, besides, David had 
been successful in achieving the ideal of the unity 
of all Israel. By Isaiah^ time, therefore, the 
political presuppositions of the Messianic oracles 
in Is 1-39 were all present. We may even affirm 
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that it would have been passing strange if his 
anticipations of the religious and political future 
of Judah had been dissociated from the Davidic 
monarchy. Moreover, it ought not to be forgotten 
that none of these disputed passages attribute to 
the Messiali any of the measures for achieving the 
establishuient of Israel which were required b^ the 
exilic or immediately post-exilic ages of the nation’s 
history. Tlierc is no word in them of bringing 
back the exiles or portions of God’s people scattered 
over the world; and no word of the post-exilic 
dream of a world-empire. On the contrary, in the 
tasks which tliese passages assign to the Messiah, 
we see exactly the two main ends upon wliich 
Isaiah’s prophetic activity was bent: tlie deliver¬ 
ance of Judah from the Assyrian invasion xvhich 
overthrew the kingdom of N. Israel, and the 
establishment of justice and a pure civic life among 
the people of J". 

Such considerations amply disprove Volz’s con¬ 
tention that the conception of the Messiah was 
one foreign to the spirit of prophecy, and only 
dragged into the service of their doctrine hy the 
later prophets, out of the popular religion of 
Israel. It is true that the hope of the Messiah 
may have been an article of the popular creed, 
just as, according to Amos, was the hope of the 
victorious day of J". But if the prophets, and, in 
particular, Isaiah, did not actually create the ideal 
of a victorious and righteous monarch for Israel, 
Isaiah certainly re-created it: gave it those moral 
elements with which we may he sure the popular 
religion was incapable of investing it. 

vl. The Theology of Isaiah.—Wc are now in 
a i) 0 .sition to discern the authentic doctrine of 
Isaiah upon God, religion, Israel, and the world. 
Like all the earlier prophets, Isaiah reveals his 
doctrine in no abstract or systematic form, but 
point by point in connexion with some event of 
contemporary history or some emergent pliase of 
the character of his generation. Now two OTcat 
facts were before him, and may be said to nave 
formed from hrst to last the starting-point, if not 
the full premise, of his teaching. One was the 
moral badness of Israel’s life, taken alon|j with 
their stupid misunderstanding of what their God 
required of them. Isaiah’s generation were not as 
a whole consciously apostate from J"; they were 
assiduous in His worship, lavish of sacrifice to 
Him, and careful to observe at all points the ritual 
which they believed to be His will. But they were 
shamelessly immoral. Luxury and the vices which 
spring from it sapped the national life. The ad¬ 
ministration of justice was corrupt. The rich 
oppressed the poor, civic duties were neglected. 
All this evil state of the people was contrary to the 
will of J", and due to tlieir inisunderstamling of 
the character and demands of their God. He was 
a God of righteousness, and He had already made 
known to Israel His iorah^ as a demand for the very 
virtues they neglected. He loatlicd the assiduous 
worship which they combined with a life so im¬ 
moral. He regarded the evil features of tlie latter 
as sin and rebellion, whicli required a very tliorough 
punishment, one severe enough to destroy the bidk 
of the nation.* 

Coincident with this state of sinfulness, in which 
the people were plunged, was the second fact from 
which Isaiah’s prophecies started. The power of 
Assyria rose on the political horizon, threatening 
the destruction of all the principalities of Pales¬ 
tine. There had been Assyrian campaigns in N. 
Syria since 870. Damascus had fallen before one 
01 them in 803, and her forces had suH'ered another 

* That Judah was equally sinful with N. Israel, in Isaiah’s 
regard, appears not only from ch. 1, from wh.atever date this 
proceeds, but in the inaugural vision ‘people of unclean lips’ 
(6*^), and 2U-17 where In at least Judah is meant. 


defeat in 773. Then came a pause of nearly thirty 
years. But in 745, or at least five years before 
Isaiah’s call to prophesy, Tiglath-piieser Hi., a 
soldier of gi*eat energy, usurped the Assyrian 
throne, and set in motion a more vigorous policy 
towards Palestine. The siege of Arpad and the 
.subjugation of Babylon detained him for nine 
years, but in 734-733 he overthrew Damascus and 
swept into captivity, besides its people, the Is 
raelite populations of Gilead and Galileo. Isaiah 
had perhaps at first been uncertain whether the 
required punishment of Israel would proceed from 
Assyria or from Egypt, the only other power at 
that time which was capable of contesting with 
Syria the lordship of Palestine (of. 7^®). But those 
proofs of Assyrian power, and the novel Assyrian 
policy of sweeping into distant captivity the bulk 
of the subjugated peoples,—those proofs wliicli 
came with the years 734, 733,—settled the question 
once for all. Assyria was the destined rod of J"'s 
anger, and this should accomplish itself not only in 
the overthrow of N. Israel, to which Isaiali holds 
out no hope, but in the thorough invasion of 
Judah. It is an interesting problem, in what pro¬ 
portion the moral conviction of Israel’s guilt need¬ 
ing punishment on the one hand, and the political 
certainty of Assyria’s advance on the other, con¬ 
tributed to the assurance of Isaiah’s predictions. 
Of this we may be sure, however, that without 
their native convictions of J"’s righteousness and 
power of judgment upon Israel, the prophets could 
only have viewed the Assyrian advance as a per¬ 
plexing, if not a paralyzing, problem. But instead 
of so feeling it, Isaiah is ready for Assyria, predicts 
the certainty of invasion while the bulk of his 
people still doubt the latter, and is very clear as to 
its meaning. That which enabled him and other 
prophets to see in the advance of Assyria a moral 
intention, which was to exhaust itself in the de¬ 
struction of all the Syrian States, but stop sliort of 
the utter overthrow of Judah, was the character of 
Judah’s God, His might above all the gods of the 
lieathen, and His purpose of grace not to let His 
people be abolishecl. The advance of Assyria was, 
therefore, a secondary and subordinate factor in the 
inspiration of Isaiah. At the same time the appear¬ 
ance of the greatest empire of the ago, as obviously 
the instrument of Israel’s God, must have lent U) 
the prophets’ ideas of His government a largeness 
to which the religious imagination of Israel had 
not previously attained (see Ch. IV. of Bk. of the 
Twelve Proph. in the ‘Expositor’s Bible’). And 
so we find in Isaiah a conception of the divine 
providence of the world more wide and majestic 
than anything that had yet appeared in Israel, 
although several of its features had already been 
expressed by Amos and are implied in parts of 
the JE documents of the Pentateuch. AU the 
forces of the world are subject to J". The great 
empires unconseioiisly fulfil His will upon Israel : 
the heathen peoples, however they rage, break 
upon the limits lie sets to their advance, as the 
sea breaks upon its shore. These limits are drawn 
at the utter destruction of His people. An Israel, 
however sliortened and cut down, must survive. 
To this end Isaiah (though he sometimes appears 
to abfindon the impenitent people to the destruc¬ 
tion they court by their foolishness) insists for the 
most part on the inviolableness of Jerusalem. 
Judah may be overrun by the invader: Jerusalem 
cannot fall. Her security is an essential part of 
the providence of God. 

The constant emphasis which Isaiah lays upon 
the iiiviolableness of this one spot of earth, this 
obscure highland fortress, not only as a settled fact 
of the future (1U“***) but as an essential article of 
religious faith (28'® etc.), has been criticized as 
derogating from the spirituality of the religion be 
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taught. But it must be kept in mind that Jeru- 
ealern was the one spot on earth where J" was 
worshipped. His shrine was there. There lived 
the only community which preserved for mankind 
the true knowledge of Him and His purposes— 
the little band of disciples to whom Isaiah com¬ 
mitted His testimony and revelation. The con¬ 
tinued existence in the world of this spiritual 
Israel (it is tlie first conception in history of the 
Church within the Church) is what Isaiah believes 
in and proclaims >vith such unwearied assurance 
against botli the fears of their rulers and the 
arrogance of the heathen who sought their over¬ 
throw. But for their continuance the iuviolable- 
ncss of at least Jerusalem was necessary ; other¬ 
wise they had been blotted out of history like N. 
Israel itself. The Assyrian policy, to judge from 
the case of N. Israel, did not leave room for the 
survival of a people of J" among its captives, as 
the Babylonian did more than a century later. To 
interpret, therefore, Isaiah’s insistence on the in- 
violaiilcness of Zion as if it were derogatory to the 
ethical and spiritual character of his teaching, is 
as unjust as it would be to bring the charge of 
unspirituality against any of the great leaders of 
Christianity who have insisted in a time of per¬ 
secution that the Church shall not perish, but in 
spite of its present tyrants survive in freedom and 
peace. There was no other way for a spiritual 
community to exist in Isaiah’s day except through 
the security of Jerusalem. And, as we have seen 
above, it is also in connexion with the survival of 
a people of J" that the promise of a victorious and 
righteous ruler comes so naturally, if not inevit- 
abW, into Isaiah’s predictions. 

The charge of unspiritiiality which is brought 
against the emphasis on Zion s security as a for¬ 
tress might have had some justice in it if Isaiah 
had anywhere attempted to provide for that security 
by merely political means. But, on the contrary, 
lus conviction of Cod’s purpose to preserve Jeru- 
.salem is so profoundly spiritual that it leads him 
to condemn Israel’s own restless attempts to save 
their State; and he does so with as mucli fierceness 
as he has condemned their immorality. They will 
not trust their God any more than they wnll obey 
His law; but, on the contrary, distrustful of Ilis 
purpose and llis power, they seek to elFect Zion’s 
safety by intrigues and alliances with the heathen. 
These, says Isaiah, will only draw them into the 
confusion of the world’s politics, from which trust 
in .1" would assuredly keeii them free. So, first, 
we find him seeking to restrain Ahaz from appeal¬ 
ing for help to Assyria when Judah is threatened 
by J’ekah of N. Israel and Kezin of Damascus (7); 
let them do their worst, they cannot harm Judah ; 
but if Ahaz persists in calling on Assyria, J" will 
punish his unbelief by summoning the heathen, 
either Egypt or Assyria (v.^®), to overrun his land. 
Yet in spite of this, wdien Ahaz has thrown himself 
upon Assyria, and Judah settled down in quiet¬ 
ness for tliirty years as an Assyrian vassal, thus 
escaping the fate which destroyed N. Israel, Isaiah 
accepts the fact; and when, in 704, on the accession 
of Sennacherib, the nations of Palestine throw off 
their allegiance to the northern empire, he seeks 
to prevent Judah from joining them, and uses all 
his powers of counsel, scorn, and tlireatening to 
circumvent the political party at Jerusalem that 
intrigues for an alliance with Egypt (28-31). 
This ajiparent change of Isaiah’s attitude to 
Assyria was not due to political opportunism, or 
only to the political exjiericnce of these thirty 
years, that Judah was as safe in allegiance to 
Assyria as in 734 he had believed she would 
by abstaining from all intercourse with that 
heathen empire, but to the unchanging conviction j 
that whatever Judah’s political relations might be I 


in the providence of God, He was able to preserve 
her by Himself, and that her rulers’ forgetfulness 
of this, and their anxiety to take measures of 
their own, would only, because of the unbelief 
which was their motive, end in disgrace and ruin. 
Besides, the intrigue with Egypt was a breach of 
faith with Assyria, an unhallowed and immoral 
thing, and this was a second proof to Isaiah that 
it could not succeed, lie found a third in the 
blindness of the Jewish statesmen to the weakness 
of Egypt, which promised much, but never did, or 
coultldo, aught to help those who trusted in her. 
This gives him occasion to say that, clever as the 

S oliticians deem themselves to be, J" is more wise. 

"’s measures for the security of Jerusalem are not 
mere arbitrary or supernatural exhibitions of 
power against her foes, but rational counsel to her 
statesmen, advice to keep clear of Egypt and to 
continue faithful to the Assyrian alliance. 

The Jewish statesmen did not listen to Isaiah; 
and when Sennacherib invaded Palestine in 701, 
he found Hezekiah, like all his neighbour princes, 
in a state of revolt. Even then, however, Isaiah 
did not abate his confidence in the deliverance of 
Jerusalem. Once, indeed, his people seemed so 
corrupt, so abandoned to distrust of J", and so 
incapable of the repentance to which he called 
them, that he announced the impossibility of their 
forgiveness, and condemned them to death (22^'“). 
Tins, however, was momentary. Something hap¬ 
pened to change their dismosition. What it was 
exactly we cannot say. The most probable sup¬ 
position is that Hezekiah submitted to Senna¬ 
cherib, and bought the security of his city by a. 
largo tribute ; but that having accepted this the 
Assyrian returned with heavier and more insolent 
demands (36. 37). Hezekiah and his statesmen 
were in despair (37M> and the population, it would 
appear, ready to yield (30^^). Isaiah alone stood 
hrm. Judah was suiliciently punished, the Assyrian 
in his arrogance made it clear that he expected 
the city to fall, because its God was no better than 
the go^s of the States he had already overthrown. 
Isaiah atlirmed such arrogance must be punished 
by J", who would deliver His now penitent people. 
And the deliverance came. The hosts of Senna¬ 
cherib appear to have been visited by the plague 
during their approach to the Egyptian border,— 
always in antiquity a region liable to such a 
visitation,—and the Assyrian corps that invested 
Jerusalem was suddenly withdrawn (cf. Isaiah 
1-39in ‘Expositor’s Bible’; Driver’s Isainhm ‘Mon 
of the Bible’; McCurdy, IIPM, 1896, §§ 075-710). 
But however this may have been, Jerusalem was 
relieved, and Isaiah’s predictions of her siege and 
ultimate deliverance literally fullilled, and ful¬ 
filled, too, mainly by his own unbroken confidence 
and energy. It was, indeed, a victory of that faith 
by which the world is overcome. The people of 
J'’, though sorely punished, were saved, the con¬ 
tinuity of Israefs history preserved, and all the 
subsenuent development of their religion made 
possible. 

The above outline of Isaiah’s doctrine and 
statesmanship makes it clear that while his long 
experience or the world’s history, during one of its 
most critical periods, expanded and illustrated his 
belief in God, it was the latter which was the 
origin and root of all his convictions and his 
efforts on behalf of Israel. This is what Isaiah 
himself tells us {Q). His ministry started from a 
vision of J"; ana as his record of this vision is not 
placed at the beginning of his book, but after the 
first collection of his prophecies, and as the im¬ 
pressions ho received from it appear (especially 
from vv.®- i®) to be stated as if articulated and de¬ 
veloped by his subsequent experience, we may see 
in the chapter not only the origins, but a full 
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record, of his belief about God. J" is the Lord or 
King, immeasurably exalted above everything 
human. His sublimity is the ruling impression 
on the prophet’s mind, and throughout the dis- 
coui’ses it appears again and again, in contrast both 
to the puny pride and ambition, ‘ everything high,’ 
in Israel themselves (2), and to the overweening 
arrogance of the Assyrian (10, etc.). This inlinite, 
awful sublimity is in the main what Isaiah ex¬ 
presses by J"’s holiness—a term whose root-mean¬ 
ing is probably that of separateness. But by the 
prophet himself this holiness is personally felt 
most keenly in its contrast to his own and his 
people’s sin. The first conscience excited in Isaiah 
by the vision of the thrice-holy God is that he is a 
man of unclean lips, and dwells among a people of 
unclean lips (6®). Before he can be of use to such a 
Deity, his uncleanness must be purged away (6®^-)* 
And so, before a people can be the people of God, 
their iniquity must be punished and driven out of 
them. The awful severity of this judgment 
and in many other passages) is a conscq^uence of 
.1"’3 holiness. Isaiah lived through terrible times; 
lie predicted a fearfully rigorous judgment of 
God s own people by God llimself. Everywhere 
he betrays a burning sense of the awful earnest¬ 
ness of life, and the pitilessness of the divine 
providence in dealing with sin, with folly, and 
with pride. All these are consequences of the 
holiness of God, and another conseciuence is the 
irresiatibleness of tlio power by which ilis judg¬ 
ments are carried through. 

But though the majestic transcendence of God, 
and His sovereign independence of everything 
human and earthly, his exaltation above eveiy 
entanglement and compromise of tlie world’s lim 
is thus the ruling article of Isaiah’s creed ; the 
pro])het almost equally emphasizes the divine 
immanence in the world and the history of man. 
riie correlative of J"’s holiness is His glory, of 
which the earth is full (G^). J'’ is not only the | 

iiilinitely High, but the infinitely Near. His 
moral interest in man’s conduct exten<ls to the 
minutest details. He sees and is touched by evei^ 
mood and change of His people’s character. Hjo 
marks each fault they have, loathes each sin, feels 
each wound, and is swift to respond to each turn 
of their hearts in penitence. His passion for them. 
His ‘zeal’ or ‘jealousy,’ is quicK and powerful. 
Nor is d"’s interest confined to Israel. The oracles 
of Isaiah on the foreign nations, and especially 
those on Egypt and. Tyre, not only reveal that 
J"’s standards of righteousness are tor them also, 
and that their sins are punished by Him as trans¬ 
gressions against Himself, but that He has pity 
for their teeming multitudes, and rejoices in their 
particular civilizations and destinies. 

I’arallel to this doctrine of the immanence and 
practical interest of J" in men’s life runs Isaiah’s 
constant teaching as to His reasonableness. He is 
no arbitrary Deity whom Isaiah reveals, but the 
father and teacher of His people, who reasons and 
argues with them, Avho commends His ways to 
them, in opposition to their own measures, by 
I)ointin" out the neater wisdom and eflectivencss 
of the former. J" is wonderful in counsel, and 
excellent in that kind of wis<.loin whicli carries 
things through (28^). He asks their trust in 
His guidance, because of its reasonableness, and 
not simjdy because it is His will (29^). In the 
most harro^ving and apparently destructive pro¬ 
cesses of history He proceeds by method (28^'^). 
The politicians think themselves clever: He also 
is wise, and has His own righteous purposes, 
which He will elFect in time ; the destruction of 
evil-doers, and in the end the rescue of His people, 
however much He needs first to beat ana break 
them down (31). In short, He is a God who works 


in history as in nature by law —mishpat is Ilis 
name (30^®); the simplest of Ilis moral principles 
effect, if violated, their own revenge (28)*; leave 
the tendencies of history, too, to Him, and they 
will issue right. With all this insistence on law 
moral and natural, is to be noted the absence of 
miracle and ‘supernatural signs’; only once does 
I Isaiah even seem to api)eal to the latter (7^“*^ ). The 
divine government of the world is manifested in 
natural and historical processes. The unity of 
these processes, which all over tlie visible world 
was cons[»icuously illustrated by the Assyrian em¬ 
pire, is for Isaiah himself a corollary from his 
oelief in the transcendent sovereignty of J". 
Smeiid says truly {AT Rcligionsfit'schichtCy 206) 
that ‘ the idea or the Weltgeschichte dates from 
Isaiah: its oldest meaning is the glorification of 
the One God.’ 

Isaiah has received from the Christian Church 
the title of the Evangelical Prophet. This was 
given mainly in the belief that chs. 40-66 were 
also by him. But, even in the i)rophocies which 
criticism has left to him, we fiinl the elements 
of the doctrines of Grace, (iod forgives sin, the 
most heinous and defiling (H®). Though He has 
passed sentence of death upon Ilis people (22^^), 
their penitence procures for them His pardon and 
deliverance (36. 37). Necessarily severe as His 
judgment is, cruelly as His providence bears upon 
sin and folly, His love and pity tow'ards His own 
never fail (14^-). He is their well-beloved, and has 
constantly cared for them It is His passion 

for them that works their deliverance (9^). He 
longs to be gracious, and to have mercy even when 
His people are most given to their own destruetive 
courses ; and He waits eagerly for their prayers to 
I Him (301®*-). 

Of the future which shall follow Judah’s judg¬ 
ment and deliverance Isaiah makes several pre¬ 
dictions (cf. EscHATOLoav OF OT, vol. i. 736 11’.). 
First, as was to be expected, be emphasizes its 
ethical features. The sinners having been de¬ 
stroyed (1^^), and Jerusalem purified, the city shall 
be a city of righteousness (1^®^), under a righteous 
ruler (9^ But above all J^’s own presence 

and government sl)all be very manifest, with ex¬ 
ceeding joy and glory. As a result, men shall 
ai>andou all their idols (2^® etc.), the worship of 
which (as wo ought to have noted above) had not 
wholly disappeared from Israel, in spite of the 
fact that the national religion Avas that of J". 
With righteousness shall come peace (2'*, if this 
he Isaiah's, 9^ 11®), and Avitli peace the renewed 
fertility, and the free enjoyment of the fruits of 
the soil (H*’ 4* 30^’®®). In the last of these passages 
the promise is given in terms of great beauty, and 
suited to the needs of a people whose fields had 
been overrun by war for more years tlian one, and 
w'ho have been cooped up by siege. Over all a 
Avonderful light shall be shed: it is the symbol 
of the dispersion of the people’s present gloom. 
Moreover, the nations siiall AvilUngly come to 
Jerusalem to be taught of Israel’s God and Ilis 
torah (2^®*; but see above, § IV., where it is pointed 
out that there are some objections to tlie authen¬ 
ticity of this passage). On the Messiah see above, 
§§ IV. V. Isaiah’s Messiah is a human king, of 
the stock of David, and with functions that are 
political, both military and judicial. He is not the 
mediator of religious gifts to His people : forgive¬ 
ness, knowledge of God, and the like. It is only 
in this, that lie saves the people of God from 
destruction and reigns over them, that he can be 
regarded as a type of Jesus Christ. 

VII. Religious Reforms in Isaiah’s Time.— 
It Avoiild have been strange if a prophet so practical 
and statesmanlike, and so influential with the 
rulors of Judah, had not left hia mark on legisla- 
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tion and ritual. We cannot believe tlie author j 
of the oracles against images, the spirit that 
organized the city^s deliverance from Assyria, to 
have been idle in the long onportunity of reforms 
allbrded by the accession of liezekiah, and by the 
years of peace which followed till the death of 
Sargon, or again durinj^ tlie few years, uncertain 
in number, of Hezekiali s lifetime after the relief 
of Jerusalem in 7(J1. It is to the former of these 
periods that 2 K 18 assigns certain drastic reforms 
of worship, of which it gives the cre<lit to lleze- 
kiah. Tlie list of tliem given in v.^ contains the 
removal of the high jilaccs, the lym^^cbdth or 
pillars, the 'aslurim (see Asheraii), and the 
nrazen serpent called Nehushtan, to which the 
people burned incense; and in v.‘^ the liabsliakeh 
18 reported to have said to tlie Jews in 701 that 
Hezekiah had already removed the high places. 
The integrity of v.^ has been justly doubted : the 
grammar is of late Hebrew. It has also been 
maintained (Wellhausen, Isr. u, Jud. Gcach.j and 
Stade, GVI 1007 f.) that the only reform which we 
have any just ground for leaving with Hezekiah 
is tlie destnicJion of the brazen serpent and other 
images, which, because in 70.7 If. Isaiah represents 
it as still future (IIO*-), can only have taken place 
after 701. 

In ascribing to Hezekiah the destruction of the 
high places, mazzebCGi and ^ashertm^ it is alleged 
that the hand intruded into v.^ and the editor of 
v.*^ have wrongly anticipated reforms which 
were not eflected till a century later by Josiah. 
But while this conclusion is unaoubtedly favoured 
by the language of v.^, it ignores the inobabilities 
on the other side. It is quite true that Isaiah, 
while condemning images, says nothing against 
the high places, the mazzehbth and the ^asaertm. 
But to condemn images, and to do away with 
them, was to destroy the significance of the high 
places, which depended on their worship, and to 
concentrate the people’s faith on the sanctuary in 
Zion, where J'' was not worshiiijied under any 
form. Besides, the Assyrian invasion, devastating 
as it did the whole countiy and yet incapable of 
violating Zion, worked mightily to the aiscredit 
of the high places, and the proof of Zion’s unique 
holiness. We may also say that though l8,aiah is 
not reported to have condemned the high places,* 
yet his fundamental princijile of the oneness and 
spirituality of J" must, according to the religious 
notions then prevalent, have logically involved the 
abolition of the high places, at which there was 
not only a half-pagan ritual, but the tendency 
also to think of the deity worshipiied as a local 
deity diflerent from J" of Jerusalem. We are 
justified, then, in believing in the probability of 
some measures during Hezekiah’s reign for the 
removal of the high places. But, even if wo 
hesitate to aflirm this, we may at least state 
with certainty that Isaiah, botli by his doctrine 
of J" as the one true God, avIio could not be 
worshipped under the form of an image made by 
man, and in his insistence upon the solitary 
inviolateness of Zion and in the unaided faith and 
energy by which he secured this, laid the indis- 
pensaole foundation for the legislation of Deuter¬ 
onomy and the reforms of Josiah. We may also 
assert that the measures in this direction which 
Hezekiah inaugurated under Isaiah’s inspiration 
must have been jiretty severe; otherwise they 
could scarcely have provoked the terrible reaction 
which followed under Maiiasseh. In this state of 
probability, somewhat short of certainty, we must 
De content, with our present data, to leave the 
question. 

VIII. The Historical Chapters 36-39.—These 

* Neither with any certainty it Micoli, for the reading of 
Mic is uncertain. 


chapters are found also in 2 K I8*^-20^®, where 
their text has been somewhat more fully and 
accurately preserved (for details see Driver, 
LOT^ 220 f.; Cheyne, Tntrod. 21.7) than here (cf. 
especially 38). 'J’he passage 2 K is want¬ 

ing in the Book of Isaiah, and the hitter’s Psalm of 
Hezekiah is wanting in Kings. The whole section 
is very coniposito. For details we must refer to 
Dillmann, Diihrn, Cheyne, Skinner, and to Stade’s 
analysis in ZATW for 1886. Here it is only 
lossible to give a bare outline. In 36-37 we 
lave two narratives of Sennacherib’s endeavour 
or endeavours to capture Jerusalem : one of them 
30-.37^ the other 37*'*®.* Many have read these 
as the respective accounts of those successive 
attempts on Jerusalem which we saw above to 
be the probable course of the Assyrian campaign. 
But Stade and others have taken thorn to be 
variant records of one and the same assault of 
Sennacherib on Jerusalem, and have divided 
them as follows: 36^-.37^-f-37-38, and 37^‘'■^^t 
Further, Cheyne believes that in these narratives 
the following arc later insertions, 36^* 37^, 

‘ to reproach the living God,’ ® ‘Wherewith , . . 
have reviled me,’ On the question of 

the chronology in 36' and 2 K see Driver, 

Isaiah^, 13; Cheyne, Jntrod. 216 If.; Skinner, Js. 
1-39, Ixxvif., 202 f. Tlie reported message of 
Isaiah to Hezekiah 3722 b -«5 consists of— {a) a taunt- 
song in the ^inah measure, vv.^-^^"-^, and (/>) the 
giving of a sign to Ilezeki.ah in anotlier rhythm, 
yy 80 -S^ and {('} a jirediction of the relief of Jeru¬ 
salem, ’J'hc taunt-song ‘ appears to h(? 

inserted in the narrative from some imlependent 
source . , . probably a genuine work of Isaiah’; 
iKi-M <^ 1^0 actual message of the prophet on this 
occasion’ (Skinner); but see Cheyne, Introd. 219. 
Clis. 38. .31) are probably from the same source as 
30. 37: Duhm and Cheyne assign them to the 
author of the second of the two narratives in 
30. 37. Tlie ‘writing of Hezekiah,’ 38^*''*^, was 
assumed even by Kuenen in the 1 st ed. of bis 
Onderzoak^ ii. 93, and by Dillmann, to be genuine. 
The present writer expounded it as genuine in tlie 
* Expositor’s Bible,’ Isai. 1-39, eh. xxv. But he 
now feels the force of the objections to tliis, drawn 
from the language, which has many late features 
(so Kuenen’s later opinion, Duhm, and Cheyne). 

IX. I’ROPllECIES CERTAINLY NOT LsAIAH’.S IN 
ClLS. 1-39.—The detailed discussion of these is 
hardly relevant to an article on Lsaiah himself; 
but a few data may bo given concerning the chief 
of them. 

—Dillmann argues for Isai.an authorship, 
bub most think the passage imjilies that the Exile 
has taken place; the Messiah is not, as in Isaiah’s 
own prophecies, the political ruler of Israel, but the 
restorer of the exiles and the resort of all nations 
(cf. Giesebrccht, licitnuje, 2511*.; Driver, 

214 f.). 12 is without doubt from a date after the 

Exile (besides the Commentaries see Francis Brown, 
Jour, of Bibl, Literature^ 1890, 12811’.). 1.3'-14“ 

implies that the Jews are in exile, and in servitude 
to Babylon, the fall of whose king, however, is 
imminent; the Modes (13’^) are already invading 
Babylonia. The ideas and Language ao not suit 
Isaiah’s time, but do suit the exilic age. For details 
see Cheyne, Introd. 69 ff.; Driver dates it a little 
before R.C. 549. 16'-1G'^ has usually been attri- 

* Another division of the chapters would assijjn 801 (only 
with the addition 2 K ISi^ i®) to the first invasion of Senna- 
chorih, 302-37 to the second. 

t Winckler (Untersuch. 84-86) has attempted to prove that 
while the first narrative refers to Sennacherib's campaign of 
701, the second describes what happened on an alleged return 
of Sennacherib to Palestine to meet Tlrhakah towanis the end 
of his reign between 090 and 681. (Winckler makes the 
division between the narratives not at 87*^ but at But 

for this there is no conclusive evidence: cf. Cheyne, Introd. 
23it 
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buted, on grounds of diflference of style from 
Isaiah’s, and of the suitability of its historical 
allusions to the time of Jeroboam ii., to a prophet 
of that date (so among others llitzi", Wellliausen, 
W. R. Smith, Dillmann, and more doiibtfully Driver. 
Ewald, Kuenen, Baudissin, assign to at least a 
prophet earlier than Isaiah), Isaiah himself adding 
In 1888 Schwally (ZATW 20711.) argued 
for the post-exilic origin of the whole section ; and 
it forms one of those passages which Duhm would 
bring down to the llasmonman period. Cheyne 
thinks the most conservative theory which is pos¬ 
sible is that a post-exilic author combined a genuine 
oracle on Moab, with an anonymous pre- 

exilic prophecy also on Moab, and filled up illegible 
assages m an antique style. was assigned 

y some early critics (Ewald and others) to the 
close of the Exile, on the ground that no siege of 
Babylon such as tlie passage describes could have 
interested Judah before then. Then Kleinert 
(5/r, 1877, 174 11*. ; so also George Smith the 
Assyriologist) argued that the pjissage referred 
to the first of these sieges of Babylon by the 
Assyrians in Isaiah’s time: 710, 703, 696. To this 
view Cheyne and Driver at. first adhered; but 
they have recently returned to Ewald’s view 
(Cheyne, Introd. 121 ff. ; Driver, LOT^ 216). 
Skinner agrees. There can bo little doubt that 
they are right. 24-27, one of the most remarkable 
sections of proj)hccy in the OT, cannot be Isaiah’s, 
and must be post-exilic, for the general reasons 
already given (to bo found in greater detail in 
Driver, LOT^ 219 If. ; Kirkpatrick, Doct, of the 
Prophe.tSi 475 ft’.; Cheyne, Introd. 145 fF.; and 
Skinner, Is. 1-39, 204 f.). The exact date is very 
uncertain. Ewald and Delitzsch both placed it in 
the late 6th or early 5th cent.; so, too, Dillmann, 
Kirkpatrick, and Driver ‘ most plausibly.’ I’rob- 
ably the question will ultimately lie between this 
date and the campaigns of Artaxerxes Ochus, 
c. 350 (see below on 63^-64), for which Cheyne has 
ably argued in detail. Eor an exposition of this 
very important prophecy see the Comm, and ‘ Ex¬ 
positor’s Bilde,’ Is. 1-39. 34. 35 are two visions 

ironi the same hand, 34 of a general judgment on 
the Gentiles and a special doom upon Edom 
(®'^7), 35 of the restoration of Israel from exile. 
Obviously, they must be later than the beginning 
of the Exile, and the great crime of Edom when 
the latter took place. With this their language 
agrees. We are quite unable to fix an exact date. 
Dillmann (cf. Driver, Is."^ 131, LOT'^ 226) suggests 
the end of the Exile. Arguing that the writer 
(motes late exilic and post-exilic writings, lives in 
Palestine, feels nothing of the Babylonian oppres¬ 
sion, and sees imminent on Edom the same calamity 
as Mai D’® refers to, Cheyne suggests the end of 
the 5th cent, or oven a later period. 

X. Structure and Date of Chapters 40-66. 
—The earliest critics who assigned these chapters 
to the Exile believed them to be a unity. But in 
the first place it became obvious that after 52^^ the 
style changes as decisively and almost as often as 
in chs. 1-39, and in the second place critics who 
continued to support Isaiah’s authorship alleged 
that the references are not all exilic or Baoy- 
lonian, but that in the later chapters there are 
reflections of Palestine, and some allusions to the 
Exile as still to come. These facts gradually led 
to the perception of the composite character of 
40-66. Bleek and Ewald were the first to dis¬ 
tinguish this, the latter assigning 40^* * 52^-54'’-* 
and 56*-57^^ to the reign of Manasseh. In 1881 
Cheyne {Enc. adhered to the pre-exilic 

origin of some of these passages, but claimed also 
that there were others equally separable from the 
earlier chapters, and these he assigned partly to 
the early Exile and partly to after the Exile. 


In 1886 Briggs {Mess. Proph.) sought to prove that 
the sections on the Servant of the Lonl were in a 
different metre and by a difl'erent hancl from the 
rest. In 1889 Kuenen assigned 40-40. 52^'^- and 
perhaps 52i®-53^^ to one author, in the end of the 
Exile, the rest he considered addcMl by this author 
himself, or by others, after the Return. In 1890 
the pre.sent writer argued for the com[Kjsitc 
character of 40-66. In 1892 Duhm distinguislied 
three authors : the so-called ‘ second Isaiah” in the 
Exile,* a post-exilic author of the passages on the 
Servant, and a ‘ third Isaiah ’ the author of the 
bulk of 56-66. Various articles and monographs 
appeared, working in the same direction. 'Fhen in 
1895 Cheyne produced the most finished presenta¬ 
tion of the theory: 40-55 from one author who 
combined in it a cycle of poems on the Servant of 
Jahweh, and the great propliecy of tlie restoration; f 
but 56-66, a collection of ten compositions, all of 
them from the age of Nehemiah, except 63^-64", 
which is probably to be assigned to the reign of 
Artaxerxes Ochus, or about 360. Meanwhile Dill¬ 
mann (1890) and Driver [both in the first and sixth 
(1897) editions of his XOT] adhered to the author¬ 
ship of the great bulk of the prophecy by one 
prophet, mostly before but partly also after the 
Return. Dillmann (p. 363 IF. of his commentary) 
assigns 40-48 to about 545, 49-62 between 545 
and the Return, and 63-66 to the very eve of the 
Return ; only in 66 he sees insertions from a later 
hand. Driver, uj)on the resemblance of 56®-57“* 
and .59^'^® to passages in Jeremiah .and Ezekiel, takes 
these to be pre-exilic prophecies incorporated by 
the author of 49-66 {Isaiah^^ 187 ff.V Cornill 
{Einleitung in AT) and Wildeboer {Litteratur des 
AT) admit in 49-62 many signs of conjposition in 
Palestine, which, however, do not force us to deny 
them to the author of 40-48. In 63-66, on the 
other hand, they find the marks of another and 
a later writer. 

Chs. 40-66 have no title and make no claim to 
be by Isaiah. 40-48 plainly set forth the ruin of 
Jerusalem, and the Exile as having already taken 
place. Israel is addressed as if the time of their 
penalty in servitude to Babylon were exhausted, 
and their deliverance is proclaimed as immediate. 
Cyrus is named as their saviour, and is pointed out 
as already upon his career, and blessed with success 
by J". Nor is it possible to argue, as some have 
tried to do, that the prophet is predicting these 
things as if they had already happened. Eor, as 
part of an argument for the unique divinity of the 
God of Israel, Cyrus, ‘alive and irresistible, and 
already accredited with success, is pointed out as 
the unmistakable proof that former projihecies of 
a deliverance for Israel are already coming to pass. 
Cyrus, in short, is not presented as a prediction, 
but as a proof that a prediction is being fulfilled. 
Unle.ss he Iiad already appeared, and was on the 
l)oint of striking at Babylon, with all the prestige 
of unbroken victory, a great part of 40-48 would 
be unintelligible’ {Isai. 40-66, ‘ Expositor’s Bible,’ 
9 IF. ; see the argument there in detail). There is 
thus a very clear date for these chapters; they 
must have been written between 555, Cyrus’ 
advent, and 538, Babylon’s fall. If 4D® implies 
the union of Cyrus with the Medes in 549, the 
pos.sible years are reduced to eleven. Perhaps they 
should be confined between 545, when Cyrus took 

* To thig author Duhm aggign.g 40. except vv.»- 41 , both of 

which chaoterg he rearranges, (except v.r^)23, 43 i-* 20 a. 

441 - 8 .21-28n^ 45^'®* except vv.n** 401-5,9-13^ 471-15 except w.***- 

14b 481 *. (to • Jacob') »• ^ 8 *- 1M«*- (to ‘ there arn I ’) »>• 

497-26^ 501-8, 5 X except vv.u* 18.18.18, 521- a. 7-i2, 54 except vv.i 8 *. 
ii'*, 55 except vv.3*.7. 

t Ill 40-5.5 Cheyne finds a number of insertions, for which the 
reader must be referred to his translation in the Polyciuorne 
Bible. The more important are 44^ two pogsogea on the 

artificial idols ; 48i«^ ^ 4.5b. 7b. Hb-io. 17 - 19 . 22 ; 4918 - 008 , 6 II H except 
4b. 5b. 15.16, 521. 2.7-12, 54 eXCCpt V.18, 55 . 
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Sardis, and 538. With this agree the thoughts, the 
local colour, and the language of tlie (diapters (on 
the last seeCheyne, Comm, ii., and Driver, Tsaiah'^y 
19*211’.). Nor is there any need tx) limit this proof 
to 40-48, though Jhibylon and Cyrus are conlined 
to them. Droiii 49 to 55 the circumstances are still 
of exile ; as A. B. Davi<ison remarks, 49 is parallel 
to 42, and takes for granted the picture of Israel’s 
restoration in 48. Tl»e first real break occurs at 
62*®, wliere the prophecy of tlie sin-bearing Servant 
is introduced. Not only is this written with con¬ 
siderable dill’erence of style, but, if it be left out, 
64* follows naturally upon 52*®. Yet 62*®-63 is an 
evident development from the previous sections on 
the Servant scattered throughout 40-62. And the 
whole question is raised whether these sections 
formed originally a poem by themselves, and if so, 
whetlier they are by a dillerent author from tlie 
rest of 40-56. Cheyne thinks there is much which 
makes it impos.sihle for any of these passages to have 
originally sprung, each at the place which it now 
occu})ies, from the progress of the prophet’s 
thouglits. This is doubtfiu (for reasons the present 
writer has oxnressed on p. 313 fl. of Is. 40-66), 
and it would ne diflicult to understand why, if 
originally an independent poem, these sections 
were broKen up and placed just where they are now. 
In any case there is nothing in them incompatible 
with their being from the .same hand as the rest of 
40-55; and incleed Cheyne assigns them to that 
hand. (For other opinions see above). 66*‘® is 
assigned by Cheyne and others to Nehemiah’s 
time; but an earlier date is not impossible ; v.®, 
however, appears to imply that some Jews have 
already returned (see the linguistic analysis in 
Cheyne, 312 f.). 66®-57 ia the passage which most 
clearly reilects the scenery of l*alestine, and 
charges the Jews both witn political sins they 
could commit only in their own land, and with 
superstitions also most natural there. Critics 
have been divided between a pre-exilic date, such 
as Manasseh’s reign, when idolatry and perseimtion 
W'ere in force (so since Ewald), and a post-exilic 
date (so latterly (dieyne, who, after a literary 
analysis of the jiassage, places 66®-57*®* shortly 
before Ezra’s arrival and the rest later; the 
former position is by no means certain, especially 
after a study of Zee 1-8 and * Malachi ’; but prob¬ 
ably the wliole projdiecy is post-exilic). 58 by 
most critics (including the present writer) has been 
assigned to the Exile ; this is possible, but Cheyne 
gives strong reasons for a post-exilic date. 59 is 
very dillicult to analyze and assign ; probably it is 
the fusion of two prophecies, one of which speaks 
as if Israel, in their own land, were responsible for 
civic justice, the other as if the great deliverance 
from exile were just at hand. Some argue, not 
very successfully, for a pre-exilic date of at least 
portions of this chapter, but Cheyne for a date 
after Ezra. 60 was previously taken by Cheyne in 
his /iJ article to be by the .same hand a8 40fl'., 
but in his Introd. he argues for its authorship by 
a post-exilic imitator of thatwTiter, on the grounds 
of the ideas of the chajiter, its poor style, and that 
the author speaks as if ho w^ere a resident of 
Jerusalem at a time wlum the city had again a 
population, though small, and when the temjde 
nad been rebuilt, but needed expansion and orna¬ 
ment. These latter relleetions of a historical 
situation are by no means certain ; there is no 
clear impU<;ation that the temple has been rebuilt; 
on the contrary, the city itself appears to have been 
uninhabited for a time. It is not possible to lix a 
date. There is the same indefinitene.ss of circum¬ 
stance in the poem 61-62. Cheyne aflirms that it 
implies the land of Judah to be in part rcpeopled 
ana the temple rebuilt (62**), but this is not evident; 
ono might as w'ell argue from 6*2® that the walls 


have already been rebuilt. 61* proclaims liberty 
to the captives ; if, as Cheyne holds, this refers to 
the mass of Israel, the prophecy can hardly be 
referred, as he suggests, to a date after Cyrus, be- 
cau.se, though numbers of Jew^s remained in exile 
in spite of that great Liberator’s edict, they would 
not oe descri bed as in captivity. Probably, how¬ 
ever, the reference is too general for so particular 
an inference from it. Besides, even after Cyrus, 
there must have been in various parts of the 
w'orld enslaved or captive Jews. 61® speaks of 
tho.se who mourn in Zion, a phrase which appears 
to imply that Jerusalem is inhabited, unless we 
are to take it metaphorically. The language, in 
spite of resemblances to that of 40-55, affords a 
little more evidence of a later date. Nothing can 
be inferreil from the person of the speaker of the 
first verses of 61 till we can conclude wdiether he is 
meant to be the Servant of the Lord, in which 
case we might take the j)as.sago as one of the series 
of oracles on that great figure, and (as .some argue) 
from the same date as the others, or whether he is 
merely a representative of juophecy. But this is 
a question which has divided critics, and is very 
diflicult, if not impossible, to answer (see Isaiah 
40-66, ‘ Expo.sitor’s Bible,* 435 f.). On the whole, 
then, it is impossible to fix the date of 61. 62; 
most opinions vary between a date before the 
liberation under Cvrus and authorship by the wTiter 
of 40-55, and a later authorship by an imitator 
of that prophet. 

The brilliant passage 63*’® stands by itself. Its 
de.scription of the loneliness of J" in achieving the 
overthrow of Edom (the attempts to eliminate the 
naine of Edom from the pa.s.sage cannot be said to 
be justified) forbids a reference to some historical 
defeat of that bitter people by Israel. The vision 
is of apurely ideal conquest of Israel’s chief enemy. 
In 42*^w'e have a similar picture of J" travailing 
for the deliverance of Dispeople; this, how'ever, 
is not enough on which to argue for identity of 
authonship, while the ferocity of the passage is 
somewhat against it. None of the other dates 
suggested are sulhciently probable. 

The next section is 6.3'-64, a pr.ayer of intcr- 
ce.ssion for Israel. Here, again, theie is great 
possibility for diversity of opinion as to the date. 
The passage cannot well be by the author of 40 -45 ; 
as to that, Cheyiie’s an.alysis of the ideas and 
language {Introd. 352 IF.) is very convincing. Nor 
is it so clear as the present writer once thought 
it w^as, that because the author aiijieals (03**‘*®) only 
to the delivery from Egypt, and not to that from 
Babylon, the latter is still future as he write.s. For 
Haggai and Zeclniriah make no mention of Cyru.s’ 
decree, or the return from Babylon, thougli they 
WTOte very soon after these events. (On the 
objections to Kosters’ theory that their silence is 
a proof that no return had taken place, see the 
present writer’s Twelve ProphetSy vol. ii. ch. 16.), 
What is cle.ar is that Jerusalem has sulFered desola¬ 
tion, that the temj^Ie has been defiled and burned 
by Lsrael’s adver.sarics (63*® 64*®^’ Eng.). To what 
event does this refer ? Some say Nebuchadrezzar’s 
destruction of the temple in 686, and date the 
passage from the early Babylonian exile. But if 
that w'ore so it w ould be dillicult to understand the 
Massoretic readin;^ of 63*® ‘Thy holy people pos¬ 
sessed it but a little while ’ ; though this reading 
is uncertain. The only other similar calamities 
are that alleged to have taken place in the in¬ 
vasions of I’alestine by Artaxerxes Ochiis (B.c. 
360IF.) to wdiich Cheyne refers the passage, and 
that by jAntiochus Epiphanes in 169 to W'hich 
Grotius referred it. Tne latter may be ruled out 
of consideration. Of the invasion oy Artaxerxes 
Ochua we know extremely little (for details see 
W. R. Smith, OTJC, note JD ; and Cheyne, Introd. 
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368 ff.); and that he destroyed the temj^le is only 
inferred from his cruel character, from his desecra¬ 
tion of other shrines on that campaign, and from 
an ambiguous tradition in Josephus about the 
reign of the other Artaxcrxos. Nevertheless, W. R. 
Smith and Cheyne have assigned to the reign of 
Artaxerxes Ochus Pss 74 and 79, with their refer¬ 
ences to the destruction of the temple, wliich others 
assign to Maccabman times. And arising from 
the parallels between these Pss ana Is 63^-64 
Cheyne also assigns the latter to tlie same date. 
The reasoning is strong, but not conclusive, and 
hampered by the uncertainty of a burning of the 
temple about 360. Besides, Ps 74 distinctly points 
to the conviction that prophecy has ceased in 
Israel. Not only does Is 63^-64 betray no smdi 
conviction, which, if it liad existed, could hardly 
have been omitted by a writer of the mood of 
Is 63^-64, but the whole ])rophecy is itself an 
answer to the idea that the proplietic spirit had 
faded from the nation. Moreover, if Is 63^-64 has 
some parallels with Ps 74. 79 it has also some very 
striking resemblances, both of thought and nhrase- 
olo^y, to the prophecies of llaggai and Zeciiariah, 
and its whole tone suits the years of disillusion 
and despair which elapsed between the return 
from exile in 537 and the beginning of the rebuild¬ 
ing of the temple in 620. The unique phrases, 
‘Thy holy cities’ (64^®), and ‘J'^s spirit in the 
midst of Israel’ (63'^), find parallels in Zee 2'® 
[Heb.] and Hag 2® respectively. There is the 
same sense of the people s uncleanness as in Hag 2 
and Zee 3; the same sense of J^’s excessive anger 
as in Zechariah’s first vision ; the same emphasis 
on the Spirit of J", and the same idea of J"’s angel, 
interchangealde with J" (Himself. The despair 
of Is 63’^4 is exactly that which Haggai and 
Zechariah appear to combat in the people, and the 
circumstances of the time fully explain, as alrea<ly 
remarked, the silence of the whole prayer about 
the liberation from Babylon. On the whole, then, 
it must be regarded as more reasonable to date 
63'^-64 from about 526 than about 360. 

Cli. 65, taken by the majority of critics as the 
divine answer to the prayer oi 63^-64, has been 
assigned both to Babylonia and Palestine, both to 
the years before the end of the Exile and to those 
after the Return. Some (Dillmann, in loco) argue 
for the former, on the ground that the idolatrous 
practices mentioned are all suitable to Babylonia, 
that Israel’s occupation of the Holy Land is repre¬ 
sented as future in v.®, and that the phrase ‘forget 
my holy mountain ’ (without reference to the re¬ 
built temple) recalls the exilic I’s 1371 To this 
view the present writer adhered in 1891, but he 
does not now feel the concliisiveness of it. For 
the promise of v.® may be naturally interpreted, 
not of the first return to Zion and occupation of 
the surrounding district, but to the full possession 
of Palestine as a whole, which was still unrealized 
long after the first return. Besides, the idolatrous 
cust^oms charged may just as easily have been pre¬ 
valent in Palestine as in any other country of 
Western Asia, and Gad and Meni (v.^^) were un¬ 
doubtedly Syrian deities, and worshipped in Pales¬ 
tine from time immemorial. In the cioubt in which 
these allusions of the prophecy leave us as to its 
exact date, we are not assisteif either by the ideas 
or by the language of the passage (for details see 
Cheyne, Introd, 320ff.): these cannot determine 
between two periods so close to each other as the 
years just before or the century after the Return. 
Cheyne, who accepts the Palestinian origdn, argues 
that the Samaritans are the people against whom 
the chapter is addressed, and fixes the date as that 
of the troubles of the Jews with the Samaritans, 
which Nehemiah describes. But that the charge 
Is against superstitious and semi-pagan Jews may 
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also plausibly be argued, and there are really no 
sufficient data to fix a date. On the whole, a 
Palestinian * and post-exilic origin is the most 
probable. 

Equally obscure is the question of ch. 06. The 
chapter is proliably not a unity, and the text is un¬ 
usually corrupt. There are echoes of chs. 40-65, 
but it is quite impossible to assign tlie chapter to 
the great evangelist of the Exile. The temjde 
either has been rebuilt or is being rebuilt 
(vv.^‘^'‘^®); the restored community has already 
been formed, but is not complete (v.*). d'lie lan¬ 
guage points to a post-exilic date. The attacks 
upon the idolatrous customs reveal a close con¬ 
nexion between the chapter and 65. On the whole, 
therefore, a date soon after the Return appears 
probable for the bulk of the chapter; but there 
are jirohahly later insertions. On this see Dill¬ 
mann, Duhm, and especially Cheyne. 

XI. Tiik Theology of Isaiah 40-66.-—(a) 
Chapters 40-55, as we have seen, are addressed to 
Israel in circumstances very different from those of 
the generation to which Isaiah of Jerusalem spoke. 
Isaiah had before him a nation on their own soil : 
re.sponsible for justice and social reform, for the 
deamce of a fatherland and the conduct of a 
foreign policy. He appealed to kings, statesmen, 
and dehnite classes of society. But chs. 40-55 
are addressed to a people in exile, without native 
leaders or the opi)orturiity of developing great 
personalities : with no civic life and few social 
responsibilities; a people in the pas.sive state, 
with occasion for the exercise of almost no quali¬ 
ties save those of penitence and faith, of memory 
and hope. Moreover, with Isaiah, and indeed 
with all prophets xip to the Exile, the burden of 
prophesying is the i)eople’s guilt and their doom 
of exile. But this doom has now been fulfilled. 
Jeremiah limited it to 70 years. These are almost 
exhausted, and there are signs that the Babylonian 
Empire, the instrument of tlie doom, is approaching 
its lall, Cyrus, king of Anshan and Fersia, hav¬ 
ing conquered the Medes (n.c. 545), and perhaps 
also the J^yrlians (542), is descending on Babylon. 
What is of immediate interest to Israel, therefore, 
is not, as formerly, the immoral state of the people 
and the imminence of certain events of chastise¬ 
ment, hilt the dawn of that redemption and restora¬ 
tion which was promised to a 2 )pear after the fnllil- 
ment of God’s sentence. In a word, what is now 
needed is not so much new jircdictioiis of the future 
as proofs that the fullilrnent of former pre<lictions 
is at hand. Consequently, while the problem 
before the spirit of Israel is still substantially what 
it was with Isaiah, viz. the survival of a people of 
J", both the factors of the jiroblem and the method 
of its solution are very dilVerent. Some recent 
critics hardly exaggerate when they say that 
prophecy proper cease<l with the Exile. For in¬ 
stead of the characteristic prophet, denouncing 
his people uj)Oii moral grounds and predicting their 
doom, we have in Is 40 a commission granted to 
a Humbert of voices (wliose hearers, indeed, so 
little feel themselves to be official prophets that 
they remain anonymous) to comfort Israel and 
proclaim that the ancient promises to her are about 
to be fulfilled. But the proof of this requires 
something more than an appeal to present facts, 
whetlier in Israel’s own conduct or the general 
liistory of the world about her ; the whole history 
and destiny of Israel are brought In, with a full 
and reasoned revelation of her God. 

In such a scheme, it is plain, there is no need 

* On this ground the chapter has been argued to be by 
Isaiah himself, or his disciples; and one scholar (Bredenkamp) 
dates it from the reign of Manoasch. 

t Note the plural in the opening verse 40*, ‘comfort ye my 
people.’ 
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for that almost exclusive insistence upon the moral 
attributes of J", Ilis demands for justice and 
nurity, which wo found in Isaiah’s own teaching'; 
rnit the need is rather for eini)hasi8 upon God’s in¬ 
tention to fulfil His word, and upon His power to 
bend to this end the forces of history. The chauf^e 
is best illustrated in the altered meaning which 
chs. 40-55 give to the term ‘ rigliteousness.* In 
the authentic prophecies of Isaiah, delivered to 
an unjust and immoral generation, righteousness 
almost exclusively means the purity and justice 
which God demands from Ilis people. But in chs. 
40-55, in face of n generation who are not charged 
with the immoralities of Isaiah’s, but who are in 
doubt or despair about their God’s power and 
will to fiillil Ilis word and redeem them, righteous¬ 
ness signilies mainly His consistency and faithful¬ 
ness. 1 n 41*® t he aujectivo zaddtk is applied to one 
whose prediction turns out to be correct.* In 4H 
the noun ^edek appears to be the virtue of carrying 
out what one has promised ; it is associated with 
J"’s call to Cyrus, who has been called not in vain, 
but in good faith, and for a jjurpose which will 
certainly succeed. So in 4H®, taken with its con¬ 
text, ^edak is Ilis trueness, the harmony of His 
present purpose with His ancient promise to re¬ 
deem Israel—Ills good faith to the people He has 
called ; but it includes also Ilis power to fulfil Ilis 
word : ‘ the right hand of my righteousness ’ is the 
phrase Ho uses. The whole clia[)ter and other 
parallel passages (especially 43'*-44’*® 45^''"*°) 
imply that ^edek or MfiJcdh (the forms are u.se<l 
indilVerently) is .l"’s fidelity to His calling of Israel 
—the quality by which lie can neither forsake 
His own, nor for want of power fail in His promise 
to justify them to the world ; and so, besides boino 
synonymous with strength, righteousness is appliea 
to its own results, and becomes parallel to salva¬ 
tion —El ^rtddiky the Kightcous (iod, is equivalent 
to Moahia'i the Saviour (45^*). 

The chief claim, therefore, which 40 ff. make for 
the God of Israel is His power to direct the history 
of the world in conformity to a long predicted and 
faithfully followed purpose. This claim .starts 
from the proof that J" has long before predicted 
events now happening or about to happen, with 
Cyrus as their centre. But this is much more 
than a proof of isolated predictions, though these 
imply omniscience. It is a declaration of tne unity 
of history sweeping to the high ends which have 
been already revealed to Israel—an exposition, in 
I short, of the Omnipotence, Consistence, and Kaitli- 
fulnoss of the Providence of the one true God. But 
with almost equal force the chapters in.sist u]>on 
the Creative Power of the same .sovereign Deity. 
Alone, without counsellor or helper. He created 
and sustains the world, calls all things into being, 
and bends them to His will.f He has made ami 
measured earth and ocean, mountains and hills 
(40‘-'^*)* All the magnitudes and processes of nature 
are Ilis : heaven, the stars, the cloud.s,tlio sea, earth, 
drought and floods, li^lit and darkness, j)eace 
and calamity. Before His omnipotence. His own 
M'orks and men and their works are as nothing. 
Ho is infinitely above them all, sublime and incom- 
j►arable—in short, the Holy One. For holiness in 
t hese chapters is attributed to God always cither 
in connexion with His creative poAver and the 
incomnarableness to which it e.valts Him (40*“^ 41’-^ 
43'® 45^*), or more e.spccially in connexion with the 
manifestation of that incomparablo power for the 
redemption and glorification of Ilis people (4P'‘ 
43®* 47^ 48^"^ 49’ 54® 55®). He is Jeliovah, and 

there i.s none else ; God, and there is none beside 
Him (45®^* etc.). 

* As the Arabic fddxk means one who si^eaks truly. 

t To describe this creative power the author of chs. 4011. iaihe 
first to use the term create. 


From this absolute inonotheLsm everything else 
follows in chs. 40 If. What invariably kindles the 
reason and style of the writer is the thought of 
God. The breadth and force of imagination, 
the assurance of hope, the daring treatment of 
the history of the world as a whole, may bo traced 
to the writer’s sense of God’s sovereignty, and are 
the signs of how absolutely he was possessed by 
this as his principal and governing truth. But 
that he held it not by faith alone or a partial ex¬ 
perience, but with the whole force of his rea.son, is 
shown, not only in the exposition of J"’s articulate, 
clear, rca.sonable and consistent revelation of Him¬ 
self and His purpo.se (15’®'’*), but also in the power¬ 
ful scorn with Avhich the autlior’s mind sweeps 
down upon idolatry. If it is impossible to liken 
God to anything (41^®), then the low thoughts 
which Israel has of J", the images in which tlio 
heathen figure the Godhead (4P 44'"’*), their en¬ 
chantments and divinations (47®* ’®'’*), and even 
the chief gods of the conquering empires (40’'’ ), 
are all equally absurd. The ridicule which the 
writer pours upon these, the delight he has in 
exposing their futility, and the weary trouble for 
no end which their religions levy upon the hcatlien, 
brilliantly exhibit the intellectual assurance of 
this most perfect apostle of Israel’s monotlieism. 

But though God is thus sublime He is near to 
men in .sympathy, and full of grace and zeal for Hi.s 
own (40’* "* *’*’* 43® 49’'"’* 51®* ’®). Israel’s maker is 
LsraeVs hinsband (54®). No prophet is more daring 
in his ascription of passion to the Deity. With ail 
this writer’s overpowering sen.se oi the tran¬ 
scendence of J", he does not hesitate to picture 
Him as an excited and furious warrior, and as a 
travailing woman (42’®’*) 

But as J" is unique, so is Israel uninue. Lsrael 
is His special creation. His elect, ana His own. 
The nations are given for Lsracl’s ransom, and the 
world-powers are employed as contributory to 
Israel’s career (41® 43®^*’■* 46’* etc.). Cyrus liim- 
.sel f, in whom the power of the world is gathered up, 
is J"’s servant for Israel’s redemption (41'*"’* 44®® 45'* * 
etc.). Yet the creation and election of Israel are 
not for their own sake. ‘ This people I have formed 
for myself; they shall show forth my praise ’ 
(43®’). They are to be God’s revealers and wit¬ 
nesses to the ends of the earth (41®”*). They are 
to carry His mishptd and torah to the farthest 
coasts (42** ®). Their election is an election to 
service—the service of mankind in the higliest 
matters of religion and morality. In a far higher 
sense than Cyrus they are the servant of J". 
The picture of J'^’s servant fills a largo part 
of the prophecy. Sometimes this servant is equiva¬ 
lent to all Israel, the seed of Abraham (41® etc.). 
But as a whole the nation is unworthy of the high 
office—deaf, blind, and spoiled (42'®”*)—in need of 
forgiveness (43'") and illumination. And so the 
conversion of Israel becomes part of the servant’s 
work (49®*®). He aj)pears to be the personification 
of the pious remnant of the peoi»le : the true, 
ellcctive Israel ; and he is therefore obviously 
distinct from the nation, who are not conscious of 
the destiny God has for His people, or ready to 
carry it out. Though Israel as a whole bo un¬ 
ready, this loyal Israel i.s glorious in J "’8 eyes, 
ami God is their strength (49®). Speaking in the 
first person, this Servant describes liis experience 
as the prophet of J", and carries it to its con¬ 
sequence in martyrdom (50**®). Many have thought 
that ill this passage the ideal is still more narrowly 
concentrated, and that we ought to see in the 
speaker an individual servant of J". Many more 
agree that v.o have an individual presented to us 
at last in the classical passage 62’®-i3. The latter 
opinion the present writer feels to be correct. 
Tlie nation’s functions of service for God are 
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freq^uently concentrated by other jjrophets upon 
an individual. The experience of the indivufual 
Jeremiah, who had, in opposition to his whole 
people, remained faithful to J", and in his solitary 
experience suffered for the people’s sins, and re- 

S resen ted them before J", surely afforded prece- 
ent enough for the vision of a personal sufferer 
and sin-bearer. Yet, whetlier we take this view, 
or with many eminent critics continue to see in 
62*^-63 as in 49 the personification of the righteous 
remnant of Israel, the religious results remain the 
same. The spiritual salvation of Israel is accom¬ 
plished by the vicarious conscience and sufferings 
of the Servant. He is not merely the prophet of 
49^* and 50^- ®, nor only the martyr of 60®®*, who 
shall be ultimately vindicated by J". His sufferings, 
so misunderstood by the w'orld, have a very practi¬ 
cal end (52^®*^*). Disregarded or misunderstood 
by his own people, he naturally, as they come to 
see, bears their transgressions and iniquity ; by 
his stripes they are healed (53^®-). Ho is sinless, 
and therefore unjustly treated by his tyrants; 
but he submits in order to offer his life as a guilt- 
offering ; and so wins righteousness for his people, 
and exerts immense influence on men (53^“^^). 
Whether this figure be of the pious portion of 
Israel or of one holy sufferer, the Christian Church 
has been right in finding its fulfilment in Jesus 
Christ; in His sinless suffering, in His conscious¬ 
ness of His solitary distinction from His pcoplo; 
in His knowledge that His suffering was of God’s 
will, and would effect the foigivencss of His 
eople’s sin, their redemption from guilt, and so 
lis own exaltation from misunderstanding and 
abuse to manifest power and glory. 

The equipment of Israel, then, for the religious 
service of mankind is the end tow*ards which the 
argument and vision of chs. 40-55 are directed. 
But indispensable to this is the nation’s redemp¬ 
tion from Babylonian servitude, their return to the 
Holy Land, and the rebuilding of Jerusalem and 
the temple. The deliverance is to be effected 
by Cyrus, through his conquest of Babylonia and 
the humiliation of her gods (46 f.). This being 
certain, J" calls upon llis people to come forth 
from Babylon (48*® 52*^* ), a call that was neces¬ 
sary in face of the fact that numbers of Jews 
were unwilling to leave a home into whose 
life they had deeply settled, for the hard begin¬ 
nings of life again upon the desolate and com¬ 
paratively barren soil of Talestine. J" promises 
to make easy their way across the desert (40*®* 
41 i 8 f. 431 W. 4321 ^^ Cyrus himself shall expedite 
their progress and arrange for the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem and the temple (44*® 45^*). The pros¬ 
trate and desolate city shall rise from her ruins 
(40* 5H*®* 52^^* *) with a full population (44*® 
4917-19 54 «). t.he cities of Judah shall again bo 
inhabited (40® 44*®). But even beyond these limits 
shall Israel break, and inherit the Gentiles (64*). 
A glory shall rest upon city and land, conscious of 
the presence of their God in His wonderful deeds 
( 4091 * 4918 521 54 iofr.)^ Xhe Gentiles, too, shall 
acknowledge this, coming to Israel with the words : 
Surely God is in thee (45^® 49’^*****). 

So lofty and spiritual is the prospect in chs. 
40-66 ; and still so general when it descends to the 
details of the restoration. There is nothing 
priestly in the prospect, nothing warlike except in 
metaphor ; no airections are given for the building 
of the temple, nor for the institution of sacrifice; 
no emphasis is laid upon the resumption of the 
latter, and it is not once mentioned as indispens¬ 
able for the return of J'^ to His people, ana the 
renewal of His intercourse with tliem. To Zion 
J" returns along with His people ; they are His 
Temple, He is manifest in them (45^®). His gifts 
to them are spiritual; pity, grace, forgiveness, 
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illumination, peace; their political restoration is 
but the pledge of all tliese. His demands upon 
them, too, are purely ethical and in the spirit of 
the older prophecy—fulfilment of His torah and 
mishpat (5D). And the long argument and exhor¬ 
tation concludes in 66 upon the keynote of its 
opening chaptei (40) that J"’s word is omnipotent 
and creative. It shall bring all these things to pass. 
We shall see how different this atmosphere is from 
that of the chapters which follow (56-66). 

( 6 ) Oils. 56-66.—In passing from chs. 40-55 into 
66-66 we feel, as we have already shown (see § X.}, 
a great difference of stylo. Instead of one long 
argument and reasoned revelation, visible in the 
prophe^ as a whole and in the series of passages 
on the Servant which are scattered through it, we 
enter a series of detached and broken oracles, 
which have sometimes no relation to each other, 
and all of which further differ from 40-65 in their 
style, temper, and the religious interests that 
they emphasize. It is true that some of the pre¬ 
dominant notes of 40-55 are repeated, and others 
are developed. The argument of the sovereignty 
and holiness of J" is taken for granted, and tnese 
are asserted almost in the same phrases (57^® 
60*. ^®). ‘ Righteousness ’ is occasionally used 

in the same sense of the exhibition of J"’s faitli- 
fulness and burning fervour in the salvation of 
His people ( 6 H®^* 62^®*). The vision of the zeal 
and passion of J" is repeated and elaborated; as 
before. He is the strenuous and furious warrior 
( 59 i 6 £r. 931 - 8 ). There is one more picture of the 
Servant ( 6 D* ®) with his mission of comfort and 
restoration to the people; and about this there is 
the same ambiguity as to whether it be the picture 
of the prophetic portion of Israel or of some indi¬ 
vidual endow'ed with the Spirit. The rebuilding 
of Jerusalem is described as more imminent, and 
the vision of her glory is developed in greater 
detail but with the same essential leatures of joy, 
beauty, fertility, an overflowing population of her 
returned sons and daughters, enrichment by the 
gifts of the Gentiles, and their acknowledgment of 
the God who resides in her (50* 60. 6 P®* 62. 65'®®* 
66 ®®*). But several new features are introduced, 
some of w'hich contrast unfavourably with the 
lofty and spiritual tone of chs. 40-55, and some 
reveal the circumstances and duties of a people 
already re-established in civic responsibility upon 
their own soil. From 66 onwards the temple and 
its building bulk more largely (56®®* 60'* 63'* 64" 
66 '); the sacrificial system becomes a little more 
prominent (56^ 62* eO”^®), BO do others of the insti¬ 
tutions and ceremonies of religion; the Sabbath 
(56** ® 68 '*'* 66 **), the priesthood of the peoj)le (61®), 
and the orders of priests and Levites ( 66 *'), the 
perpetual worship (58* 62® 66 **); and we find, too, 
directions on those matters on which the returned 
community, effecting its reorganization, had to 
legislate: e.g. the place of eunuchs in the congre¬ 
gation (56*'*^) and the question of fasts (58** *). 
And there is an insistence upon civic duties and 
the social virtues ( 68 ®®* 59^); tlie sins of perverting 
justice and equity, uttering falsehood, and com¬ 
mitting robbery are charged upon the people in 
the fashion that prophecy assumed when Israel 
was a State (59'*®* 61®); and righteousness is again 
used in its older meaning side by side with its 
newer meaning ( 66 ®). These data confirm the 
conclusion reacned above of a difference of author¬ 
ship between 40-65 and 66 - 66 . 

Literaturk.—B esides the general Histories of Israel and 
Israel’s Religion, Introductions to the OT, works on OT Theology, 
on Prophecy, and on Messianic Prophecy, the more important 
special works on Isaiah are as follows:— 

A. COMMENTARIES, TRANSLATIONS, BTC., OF THE BOOK OR 
PAsrs.-Orijfen, Jerome (ed.Vallarsil, vol. iv.LOhiwsostom, Cyril 
of Alexandria ; Oaon Sa'adya (f 942), Arabic Version (with com¬ 
mentary, of which latter only a few fras^ments survive), latest 
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edition by J. Derenbour^ in XA T\V, 188'J, 1-C4,1890,1-81; Aben 
Ezra, 1155, Entf. by Fncdlander, London, 1877; David Kimchi 
(1235), Lat. ed. Florence, 1774 ; Ulrich Zwin^li, Complanatio 
JesaUe Latitxa, Zurich, 1529, Works, vol. v. of ed. Schuler and 
Schultcss; John Calvin, Coiam.^ Cieneva, 1551, Eng. Edln. 1850; 
D. Isaooi Abrabanieli, Cmnm. in Es. I'roph. 30, etc., Leyden, 
Elzev. 1631; Louis de Dieu, Anunadoersioncs in V'E Libroa 
omnea, Leyden, 1648; Lat. Irans. of llashi’s Comm, by 
Breithaupt, 1713 (not seen); Camp. Vitringa, Comm., Leeu- 
warden, 2 vola. 1714-20, ed. Baa. 1732 ; Lat. trans. of Kimchi, 
1774 (not seen); Robert Lowth, Is., a New Translation with 
melim. dissert, and notes, 2 vols. London, 1778, Germ, by J. B. 
Koppe, 4 pis. Leipzig, 1779-81 ; Hcnsler, Jes. ubers. mit Anm., 
Ilamb. 1788 (not seen); J. C. Doderlcin, Esaias, a, Latin trans. 
with notes, Niirn. 1789, 3rd ed. Altorf, 1789; W. Gesenius, 
Comm, with trans., Leipzig, 1820-21; Ferd. Ilitzig, Dcr Projih. 
Jes., Heidelberg, 1833; Maurer, In Jes. Comm. 1836; Ilende- 
werk, Dca Jes. iJVfss. chrotwlog. geordnet, 2 pts. Konigsb. 1838, 
1843 (not seen); II. Ewald, Die Proph. des Alten Bunde8,T\ih. 
1840-41, 2 nd ed. 1807-08, Eng. by Fred. Smith, ii. iv. v., London, 
1870-81 ; E. llenderson, lik. of Proph. Is.^, London, 1840; F. 
W. C. Umbreit, Prakt. Conim., Hamburg, 1846 ; Ad. Knobel, Jes. 
erkldrt, J^*ipz. 1843, 3rd ed. 1801; K. Meier, Proph. Jes. erkl. 
I’forzh. 1850(not seen, only to»ih. 23); Drechsler, Der Proph. Jes., 
2 vols. 1851-54 ; G. 1). Luzzatto, II Prof eta Isaia, etc., Padua, 
1855 ; J. A. Alexander, Comm., Edin. 1805 ; Fr. Delitzsch, Comm. 
1860,4th ed. 1889, ling. 1892 ; E. Ueuss, Les ProphHes, 1876, cf. Das 
AT, ii., Brunswick, 1892-94 ; Niigelsbach in Lange’s Bibelwerk, 
1877, Eng. 1878 ; Birks, Comm, on Bk. of Is., Load. 1878; T. K. 
Cheyno, Proph. of Is. trans. with Comm, and Appendices, 1880, 
f)th ed. 1889; O. J. Bredenkamp, Der Proph. Jes., Erlangen, 
1887 ; v. Orelll, Propheten Jes. u. Jeremia, Nordlingen, 1887, 
Eng. by Banks, 1889 ; O. A. Smith, Is. 1-39, 1888, Is. ItO-66, 
1890, 'Expositor's Bible’; Aug. Dillmann, Dcr Proph. Jes., 
Leipz. 1890, being 5th e<L of Knobel'g work In the ‘ Kurz- 
gefasstes Exeget. Handbuch z. AT'(Diestel had edited 4 th cd. 
in 1872); Bcrnh. Duhm, Das Biirh Jesaia in Nowack’s IIand‘ 
komrnentar z. AT, Gottingen, 1892; W. Reich, Jes., vol. i. of 
Das Proph. Schriftthum, Wien, 1892; J. Skinner, Is. ISO, in 
the Camor. Bible, 1890, U0A'>C, 1898 ; Outhe u. Rj asel in Kautzsch, 
Die heil. Sehrift, 1890; 11. G. Mitchell, Is.: a Study of Chs. 
1-lt, New York, 1897 ; T. K. Cheyne, Is. in PB, 1898; R. kittel, 
6 th ed. of Dillmann's Dcr Proph. Jes., Leipz. 1898. 

B . Books and Ariiclks of General Introduction to 
THE Bk. of 7.s’A/Ay/.—Among the Introductions to the OT in 

S eneral, Kiicnen's and Driver’s deal with Isaiah in most detail; 

pecial works of Introduction to Isaiah are the following: — 
T. K. Cheyne, Bk. of Is. chronologically arranged, etc., London, 
1870, art. 'Isaiah' in Eneyc. Brxt.^ IJ^O, Introduction to the 
Bk. of Is., London, 1805; Klostenuann, art ‘Jesaia’ in 
Herzog-Plltt’s Jieal.-Encyc. 188(1; B. Stade, ZATW, 1881-84 ; 
Cornlll, ZATW, 1884, ‘ Die Composition des B. Jes.’; C. H. H. 
Wright, art. ‘ Isaiali ’ In Smith’s Bitde Diet.^ 1893; S. R. Driver, 
Is., his Life and Times, Load. 1893; G. Douglas, Isaiah One 
and his Bk. One, London, 1895 (cf. also on same side os (ho last, 
R. P. Smith, Authenticity and Mess. Interpr. of the Proph. of 
It., sermons before Univ. of Oxfonl, 18(52); iJruckner, Kompost- 
tion des Puches Jes. tiSSS, Halle, 1898; Kennedy, Arat. ^or 
Unity of Is., im. 

0 . Books and Articles upon the Text op the Bk. op 
Isaiah. —D. Kocher, Pimlieiiv text. hebr. adi\ Ii. Lowth 
criticam, Born. 1786; T. K. Cheyne, Notes and Criticimis on 
lleb. Text of Is., 1808, the Hel^rew Text of Is. in Haupt's SBOT, 
1899; P. do Lagarde, I'rtqthetiP prior, et jioster. chalaaice e fide 
cod. Heuehlin. editi, 1872 ; Semitiea, i. 1-32; Ztschrift furLuth. 
Theol. 1876, Iflf. on Is, 4{M16 by Klostermann; 1877, 17fif, Zur 
Text-critik Jes. by H. Struck ; Jahrb. fiir Prot. Theol. 1877, 
706flr., 1879, 03 (T., 1^1, 160 IT. by Studer; ZATW, 1881-84, K. 
Buddo) K. Kohler in //<’5raiVa//., Chicago, 1885; Joum. of 
Bib. Lit. June 1889, ‘ On the metres of Is. 1,' by Francis Brown ; 
Oort in Theol. Tijdschr. 1891, 401 fT. (not seen); Klostermann, 
Deuteroje.suja (not seen); Bachniann, AT Untcrsuch., 1894, 
49(Y. ; Perlcs, Analekten zur Text-Kritik d. AT, 1895 (not seen); 
Ruben, Crit. Remarks on OT, Land. 1890. Also these more 
general works, including other matters than the text:—B, 
Stade, De Is. Vatt. Aethiopicis diatribe, Leipzig, 1873 (notseen); 
J. Barth, Beitruge z. Erklarung des Jes., Leipzig, 1885; Giese- 
brecht, Ikitr. z. Jes. Kritik, Gott. 1890. See also Geiger’s 
Urschrift, Breslau, 1857. 

D. Books and Articles on the ITistorical and Thko- 
LOGICAL Criticism of Is. i-sy.--n) On Chronology, Assyrian 
history, etc.Hhu’ks in Jour. ofSacr. Lit. Oct. 1858; J. Well- 
hamcn, Jahrb. fur deutsehe Y’/icof. 1875 ; A. Kariiphausen, Die 
Chronologie der lleb. Konige, Bonn, 18S3; Schrader, KAT^, 
Giessen, 1883, Eng. b^ Whitehouse, COT^, 2 vols. London, 1885, 
1883; HP, both series; Duncker’s and Meyer’s Iliatories of 
Antinuity, also W. R. Smith, Proph. of Isr. 145 f., 402, 413 f.; 
Winckler, Untersuch. zur Altorient. Geseh., Leipz. 1889, AT 
Untersuch. 1897, Altorient. Forsch. 1893; McCurdy, UPM, 
vols. 1., ii., Ijondon, 1894,1896 ; Tiele, Babylon.'Assyr. Geschichte, 

( 2 ) On the history of Isaiah's times in connexion with his 
teaching : — Strachey, Jewish Ilistom and Politics'^, 18’74; 
Kostlin, Jes. u. Jeremya, Berlin, 1879 ; Savee, Life, etc. of 
/«., 1883; W. R. Smith, Proph. of Israel^ London, 1896; 
Guthe, Das Zukunftsbild des Jes. (see below); J. J. P. Valeton, 
jnn., Viertal Voorlezingen over de Profeten des 0. V., Utrecht, 
18v80* Mcinbold, u, seine Zeit, Freiburg, 189S; Sinker. 
Ilezektah and his .Age, 1893. 

(3) On the theology of Isaiah In generalDuhm, Theol. der 
Proph, Bonn, 1875; Riebm, Messianic Prophecy, Eng. Edin¬ 


burgh, 1891; Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophets, 1892; 
Cornill, Der IsraelU. Prophetismus, 1895, Eng. by Gorkran, 
Chicago, 1896; A. B. Davidson, Expository Times, v. (1894) 
296, 369, 391, 438, 488. Other manuals on the Theology of the 
OT and History of the religion of Israel. 

(4) On the Messianic prophecies and Isaiah's view of the 
future:—Bredenkamp, \-aiicinium quod de Immanuels edidit 
Jes. (71-96) (not seen); Giesebrecht, ^Die Immanuelwoissagung' 
in SK, 1888, 217ft.; Guthe, Das Zukunftsbild des Jes., Leipz. 
1885 ; Ilackmann, Die Zukunftserwartung des Jes., 1893; 
Porter, ‘Isaiah’s Iramanucr in Joum. of Bibl. Liter. 1895; on 
22-4 gQo comm, on Micah ; O. A. Smith, Twelve Prophets Expos. 
Bible’), i. 365f.; on 7, K. Budde \n. Etudes etc. dediies d M. le 
Dr. Lc«rnans, Leyden, 1885, 121 ff. 

(5) On other special subjects and chapters In Is 1-39, e.g, the 
league of Syria and N. Isr. against Judah in 734-.—Caspari, 
Ueher den syrisch.-ephraim. Krieg unter Jot/iam u. Ahaz, 
Christiania, 1889 ; on ch. 12 , F. Brow-n, JBL, 1890, 128-131; on 
chs. 13. 14, Ilavcrnick, GymboUe ad defend, authent. Jes. 
xii. xiv. 1842 (not seen); W. II. Cobb, An Ex^nn. of Is IS 
(reprint from ‘Bibl. Sacra’), 1892, cf. Cheyne in JBL for 1898 ; 
on 1424 (r., stade, ZATW, 1883 ; on chs. 15. 16, Ilitz. Des Proph. 
Jonas Orakel ilber Moab (1831, not seen); L. do Geer, De orac. 
in Moabitas Jes. xv. xvL, T. ad Rhcn. 1855 (not seen); Oort in 
Theol. Tijd. xxi. 51-64 (not seen); Baudissin in SK, 1888, 609ff.; 
on 211-10 and siege of Babylon, Kleinert, GK, 1879 ; on the ques¬ 
tion of Sargon’s invasion of Palestine in 711, Hincks in Journ. 
of Sacred Lit. Oct. 1858 ; on Sennacherib’s Invasion and the 
relations to it of chs. 22. 23. 28 33. 36. 37, besides the relevant 
paragraphs in Kuenen and Cheyne, see Nowack, SE, 1881, 

* Bemerkungen ul>. das 14 Jahr des lliskias,’ and the historical 
works mentioned above ; Juda u. die Assyr. Weltmaxht (in the 

* Programm dcr Technischen Staatslehranstalten zu Chemnitz,’ 
Easter, 1885), by Asmus Sorensen ; Friedr. Delitzsch, art. ‘San- 
herib* in Ilcrzog-Plitt’s Real-Encyc. ' Stado, ZATW, 1886; 
Mcinhold, SK, 1893, on c. 28; on 24-27, E. Bhhl, Vat. Jes. e. 
xxiv.-xxvii., Lips. 1801 (not seen); Hilgenfeld, Ztsch. fiir 
Wissenschaftl. Theol. 1866, 432flf. ; Smend, ZATW, 1884; Oort, 
Theol. Tijd. 1886 (not seen); on chs. 34. 85, Griitz, JQR, Oct. 
1891; Budde, Jahrb.fur deutsche Theol. xxiil. 428ff., 52911. ; on 
ch. 83, Dillvo, Das Wunder an den Stufen des Alias, Amst. 1885 ; 
on chs. 36-39, J. Meiiihold, Die Jesajaerzdhlungen, 1898. 

E. Volumes, a rticles, etc., upon Is. <1) On general 

questions of Introduction .-—Bunsen, Gott in der Geack. i. 383 ff.; 
Ruckert, Ueb. Propbetm ubers. u. erlautert, i.; R. Slier. Jes. 
nicht pscudO'Jes., Barmen, 1859; A. Rutgers, De eehtheid van 
het tweede gedeelte van Jez. aangetoond, Leiden, 1860 (not seen); 
Lohr, Zur Frage iiber die echtheit von Jes. kO-66, 1876-80 (not 
seen); Klostermann in Ztschr. fiir Luth. Theol, 1876; The Old 

Moody Stuart, Edin, 1880; Cobb In Biblioth. Sacra, 1882; 
A. B. Diavldson], review of Del.’s Isaiah in 7'hcol. Review, Iv.; 
T. K. Cheyno, review of Is. hO~G6 (' Expos. Bible’) in Expositor, 
1891, i., also art. in JQR, 1892; Luoien Gautier In Revue 
ChrHienne, Marcli 1893, 176ff,; Geiger, Jiklisehe Ztschr. vi. 
xi. (according to Cheyne), asserts plurality of authors; on text 
and rhythm of several sections, K. Budde, ZATW, 1891; J. Ley, 
Hist. Erklarung dcs 2 b'n Teils d. Jes. 1893, also in SK, 1899, 
163 ff. See also Chevne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, 
1898; and Ed. Kdnig, The Exiles' Book of Coitfoiafum (Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark, 1899). Both these were published too late to be 
taken account of in the present article. 

( 2 ) On the contemporary history (besides some of the historical 
w'orks cited on Is 1-39, and general histories of Israel, Babylon, 
and Persia):—J. IIal 6 vy, 'Cyrus et le Rotour de I’Exil’ in REJ 
i. 1880; Fellchcnfeld, Die jiidischcn Gegner der Heimkehr etc. 
unter Cyrus (reprint from ' Jiihclschrifl fur Dr. Hildesheimer,* 
Frankfort, n. d.); Sayce, Fresh Light from the Ancient MonU' 
ments ; on the stele of Nabonidus, Schell in Recueilde Travaux, 
etc., ed. by Maspero, xviii. 1896 (not seen); C. IL W. Johns 
in Expository Times. 1896; Messerschmidt, Mittheilungen der 
Vordcrasial. Gescllschaft, pt. i. 1890 (not seen). 

(3) On the general theology of Is 40^6 Duhm, Theol. der 
Propheten, 1875 ; F. Hermann Kriigcr, Essai sur la thiologie 
d’Esaie xl.-lxvi., Paris, 1881; A. B. Davidson, artt. in Expositor, 
1883-84 ; Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophets, 1892. 

(4) Oil the Servant of J" :—Schenkel, * Krit. Versuch iiber den 
Knccht Gottes ’ in SK, 18;t6 (not seen); G. F. Oehler, Der Knecht 
J" im Deuterojes., Stuttgart, 1865 (not seen); A. Wiinsche. 
Leiden des Messias; A. B. Davidson, ‘The Servant of the Lora 
in Isaiah,’ in Brit, and For. Evang. Rev. 1872; Tayler Lewis, 
‘The Purifying Messiah: Interpr. of Is. 5255*’ in Ribl. Sacra, 
1873, lOGff. (not seen); Westminster Rev. Oct. 1875 ; Urwick, 
The Servant of J", 1877 ; C. Taylor, ‘Interpr. of D’D np’ in 
Journ. if Phil. 1879, 62 ff. ; O. H.'ll. Wright, ‘Pre-Chr. Jewish 
Interpretations of Is. 53,’ Expositor, Mav 1888: Briggs, Mes¬ 
sianic Prophecy ; John Forbes (of Aberdeen), On the Servant 
of the Lord, 1890; Q. F. Dalman, Is. 63, 1890; Driver and 
Neuhaucr, with Introduction by Pusey, The 53rd Ch. of Is. acc. 
to Jewish Interpreters, 2 vols. Oxford, 1876,1877 ; M. Schian, Die 
Ebed’Jahwe Lveder, Halle, 1895 ; Sellin, Serubhabel, 1898 ; Laue. 
Die. Ebed’Jahwe Lieder, 1898; Bertholet, Zu Jesaja 63 : ein 
Erklarungsvcrsuch, 1899. The livst three appeared too late to be 
taken account of in the present article. 

F. Besides the above there have been a number of purely 
practical and homiletic volumes on Isaiah. A. Marloratus, 
Esai Proph. cum catholica expositione ecclesiastica, Paris, 
Stephan 1564 ; Bullinger, Is. Expositus Ilomiliia cxc., 1667; 
Sihbes’Bni-wei Reed, etc., vol. i. of his works, ed. Aberdeen, 
1809; J. Smith (of Campbellon), Summary View and Explanm 
tion qf J*rophets (not seen), 1787 ; Macculloch (minister Of 
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Dainie), Lectures on the Proph. of Ts,, 4 vols., Edin. 1701-1804 ; 
J. Stwk, Bk. of Proph. Js., Bath, 1803 ; Fraser (minister of Kirk- 
hill), Comm, on Proph. of Js.^ being a t/araphr. with notes, 
1800 ; F. D. Maurice, Prophets and Kings of OT, xiii.- 
xvili. 1852: Perowne, Sermons, 1874, ‘ Exp. of Is 8i<*-07*; W. G. 
Elmslie’s Memoir and Sermons, ‘The Making of a Prophet,’ 
1b 61-8, 1890; Driver, Sermons on OT, II. ‘ Isaiah's Vision,’ HI. 
‘Ideals of the Prophets,’1892; R. Kittcl, Aus dem Leben des 
Proph. Jes. (sermons), Gotha, 1894 (not seen); E. King, 
Pract. Reflections on every Verse of Is., 1894 ; W. Kelly, Exp. of 
Bk. of Is., 1897 (not seen). G. A. SMITH. 

ISAIAH, ASCENSION OF.—i. Contents of the 
Ethiopic Book. —The book falls into two parts : 
{A) The Martyrdom of Isaiah, (B) The Ascension 
of Isaiah into the Seventh Heaven. The bracketed 
sections are generally regarded as interpolations. 

A, Ilezekiah summons Manasseh, his son, to 
deliver to him revelations which he had received in 
his sickness, and writings of the prophet Isaiah. 
The prophet, who is present, declares that Manasseh 
will not regard instruction, but will cause him to 
be sawn asunder. After the death of Ilezekiah 
(ch. 2), Manasseh turns to evil ways, and Isaiah 
retires with other jirophets, first to Bethlehem, and 
then to the mountains beyond it. The false prophet 
Belkira (eh. 3) discovers his retreat, and accuses nim 
before Manasseh on three grounds: first, that he 
lias prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem; 
secondly, that whereas Mo.scs had said. No man 
can see God and live, Isaiah had said, I have seen 
God, and, behold, I live ; thirdly, that he had called 
Jerusalem and the princes and people of Judah by 
the names of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

[ 313-.51 gives as a further reason for Isaiah’s 
martyrdom the anger of Berial (or Bcliar) at the 
visions which he had seen of the coming of the 
Beloved, etc. This forms an apocalyptic section in 
which there are many points of contact with the 
later part of the book, and esp. with After 

the return of the Beloved to the seventh heaven 
the twelve apostles will preach throughout the 
world; but among their converts evil will multiply: 
and at length Berial will descend in the form of an 
impious king, the murderer of his mother, and will 
work miracles, and cause himself to be worshipped 
a.s the only God. The Lord will return and destroy 
him : the resurrection and judgment will follow]. 

While Isaiah is being martyred (ch. 5) Berial 
offers to release him, if he will confess that he 
has prophesied falsely. The prophet defies him, 
and IS sawn asunder with a wooden saw, conversing 
the while with the Holy Spirit. 

B. This begins with a new title; * The vision 
which Isaiah the son of Amoz saw in the 20th 
year of the reign of Ilezekiah king of Judah.’ 
Isaiah comes from Gilgal (ch. 6), and is met by 
many prophets. In the presence of these, and of 
the King and his princes, he sits on the king’s 
couch and pro[)hesies. While he is speaking he 
falls into a trance with his eyes open. Afterwards 
he relates his vision to HezeKiah and the prophets, 
but not to the people. It is as follows :— 

He is taken (ch. 7) by an angel, whose name he 
may not know, because he is to return to his 
mortal body, first up into the firmament, where he 
linds perpetual warfare between Satanic powers. 
Next lie ascends into the first heaven, where he 
sees a throne with angels on either side; they 
chant a hymn of praise, w hich he learns is addressed 
to the Glory or the seventh heaven and to His 
Beloved. In the second heaven he finds also a 
throne with angels, but more glorious; he would 
fain fall down and w'orship, but is not permitted. 
In the third heaven he finds the like; there is 
there no mention of the deeds of the vain w'orld 
from which he has come, but he is assured that 
nothing escapes observation. In the fourth 
liieaven he again sees angels on either side of a 
throne, the glory of those on the right being, as 


before, greater than of those on the left; and all 
are more glorious than those below. The same in 
yet greater degree is true of the fifth heaven. 
But in the sixth heaven (ch. 8) there is no throne, 
and no left hand, but all are alike in splendour : it 
is in close connexion with the seventh heaven, and 
its glory makes tae glory of the five heavens below' 
seem but darkness. At length he comes (ch. D) to 
the seventh heaven, where his entry is challenged, 
but permitted. Here he sees the just clothed in 
their heavenly robes, but not yet having received 
their thrones and crowns. These they cannot have 
until the descent and return of the Beloved has 
been accomplished. He is showm also the books 
w'hich contain the transactions of the w'orld below, 
and learns that all is know n in the seventh heaven. 
Ho beholds the Lord of Glory, and is bidden to 
worship Him. He then beholds a second most 
glorious one, like unto Him, and again is bidden 
to W'orship ; and then again a third, who is the 
angel of the Holy Sjiirit, the insiiirer of the pro¬ 
phets. These two latter w'orship the ineffable 
Glory; and the chant of praise (ch. 10) sounds up 
from the sixth heaven. Then the voice of the 
Most Hifdi is heard speaking to the Lord the Son, 
bidding Him descend through the heavens to the 
firmament, and to the world, and even to the angel 
of the infernal redons ; Ho is to assimilate Him¬ 
self to those w ho (uvell in each region in turn, so 
that He may not be recognized as Ho passes down. 
He will ascend at length with glory and worship 
from all. The prophet now beholds the descent of 
the Beloved. In the sixth heaven there is no 
change of His appearance, and the angels glorify 
Him. But in the fifth lie is changed, and not 
recognized, and so in each of the lower heavens, 
down to the firmament, w'here He passes through 
the strife that rages there, still unrecognized. At 
this point the angel calls the prophet’s special 
attention to what follows (ch. 11). 

[Here follows a description of the Birth from a 
Virgin, and a notice of the life, death, and resur¬ 
rection of the Lord, and the sending forth of the 
Twelve (IH*^-).] 

Then the prophet beholds the ascent through the 
firmament and the six heavens : the Lord is recog¬ 
nized and glorified as He ascends: at length He 
reaches the seventh heaven, and takes His seat on 
the right hand of the great Glory; and the angel 
of the Holy Spirit sits on the left hand. The 
prophet is then sent back to his mortal clothing. 
On nis return he warns Ilezekiah that these things 
will come to pass, but that they may not be com¬ 
municated to the people of Israel. 

ii. Documents and Editions. —(a) Ethiopic.-^ 
This, the fullest recension, was first published in 
1811) by Laurence, Ilegius l^rofessor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, afterwards Archbishop of Cashel, from a 
MS which he had bought in London, and which 
also contained an Ethiopic version of 4 Ezra. He 
accompanied his edition with translations into 
Latin and English, and wdth notes and a disserta¬ 
tion. In 1877 this edition w’as .supensetled by 
Dillmann’s, wdiich was based on Laurence’s MS (now 
in the Bodleian) and two others in the British 
Museum. Dillmann gave a literal translation into 
Latin, w'liich remains the most satisfactory form 
in which those who are not Ethiopic scholars can 
read the book. In 1894 a French translation was 
issued by M. KemS Basset, as No. 3 of his series Les 
Apocryphes tlthiopicns\ but this, though convenient, 
is not to bo relied on for the purposes of criticism. 

(6) Latin. —(1) A Latin version of the second part 
(B), the Ascension of Isaiah projicr, was printed at 
Venice in 1522 from a MS not now known. It was 
published by Antonius de Fantis in a small volume 
containing the visions of the Virgin Mechtild and 
some other pieces. It was reprinted by Gieseler in 
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a (jotiingen programme in 1832 ; and by Dillmann, 
together with the two fragments next to be men¬ 
tioned, in his edition of 1877. (2) Two Latin 

fragments were printed by Mai (1828) in his 
Veit, Nova Collection iii. p. 238 f., from a 
Vatican palimpsest. He found them in company 
with certain Arian writings, recognized them as 
belonging to some apocryphon of the OT, but did not 
identify them. They are reprinted by Dillmann, 
and comprise chs. and cm. 7^'^®. They contain 

enough to show that they represent a form of the 
book in which the bracketed section of A was 
present, and in which A and H were combined. 

(c) Greek. —In 1878, the year after the appearance 
of Dillmann’s edition, Osc. von Gebhardt published, 
in Hilgenfeld’s Zcitschrift f. wiss. Thcol. (p. 330 fF.), 
a late recension of the book in Greek from a 12th 
cent. MS in Paris {Bihl. Nat. 1534), a volume of 
Icgenda (Mar.-May). Under May 9 he found: irpo- 
(prjrelat dTroKd\v\f/is koX /xaprvpiop roO dylov Kal ivd6\ov 
Kal pLeylarov rQr irpotprjTCjv "Hcralov rod irpof^/iprov. This 
is not alluded to by Dr. Salmon in his excellent 
article in Diet. Chr. Biogr.y and it has also escaped 
the notice of M. Basset. Its importance lies in the 
fact that, in spite of its entire recasting of the work, 
it still gives us considerable portions of the original 
Greek. But there is little to be gained from it 
for the history of the tradition of the book. The 
object of the reviser has been to produce a lection 
for Church purposes; and ho has accordingly re¬ 
duced the vision of the Ascension to small compass, 
and has rearranged the materials so as to put the 
martyrdom at the end. lie appends an account of 
the prophet’s burial, and introuiices some traditions 
about the Pool of Siloam, which find parallels in 
Pseudo - porotheus, the Paschal Chronicle, and 
Pseudo-Epiphanius (see the references and citations 
given by v. Gebhardt), 

(c?) Three versions in Old Slavonic 

have been published, but th^ have not as yet 
been critically investigated. For notices of them 
see Bonwetsch in Harnack'a Altchristliche Littera- 
turn i. 916, and Basset, p. 7 n. 

iii. Patristic References. — The most im¬ 
portant of these may be noted here, grouped 
according to the portion of the book to which 
they belong. 

(a) Justin Martyr {TryphOn 120) accuses the Jews 
of having obliterated from the OT the story of the 
death or Isaiah, tv TrpLovi ^vXlvip twplaa'^e. Ter- 
tullian {(le Patient. 14) says : ‘ His patientiie uiribus 
sccatur b^saias, et de domino non tacet.* The 
phraseology in each case suggests, thougli it can¬ 
not be held to prove, an acquaintance with A. 
Origen {Comm, in Matth. 23''*^; Ep. ad Afric. 9) 
refers to the story of the martyrdom as contained 
in an dTbKpvtpov 'H<ralov; moreover, he cites {Horn, 
in les. 5) the charge of contradicting Moses 
(‘ Moses, aiunt, non uidit; et tu uidisti ? ’). Jerome 
(Comm, in les. U®) gives this charge and the further 
one, * quod principes Sodomorum et populum Go- 
morrlue cos appellauerit,’ as the two causes of 
the proj)het’8 death. Ambro.se (in Ps. 118) gives 
the story of the devil’s offer to release Isaiah, if he 
would declare his prophecies to be false. The 
anonymous commentary printed with Chrysostom’s 
works (Monti, t. vi.), and known as the Opus 
imperfectnm in Matthceunin refers to Isaiah’s pro¬ 
phecy of the disobedience of Manasseh and of his 
owm death, and to Hezekiah’s consequent wish to 
sl^ his son (Horn. i. p. xx f.). 

These references do not of necessity imply more 
than a knowledge of a Jewish book of the Martyr¬ 
dom ; some of them might be merely allusions to 
isolated Jewish legends (cf. Fabricius, Cod. pseud- 
epigr. FT, p. 1088If.). But Cedrenus (Bonn ed. i. 
120 f.) cites the calculation of the reign of Anti¬ 
christ, with slightly changed figures; and it is 


noticeable that he speaks of the book as I'he 
Testament of llezckiah, 

(b) Jerome, in commenting on Is 64S expressly 
mentions the ‘Ascensio Esaiai,’ and says that it 
contained the quotation cited by St. Paul in 
1 Co 2** ‘ Eye hath not seen,’ etc. This passage is 
found in A AC. 11^, but only in the Latin version. 
It is probable, therefore, that Jerome knew the 
book in a form which contained both A and B, 
In the context of this last passage he implies that 
it was used by heretics in Spain ; and this accords 
with a reference in the recently recovered works 
of Priscillian (Tract. 3, p. 47, Schepss). Epiphanius 
twice refers to the ^Ava^ariKbv ’Hcrafou, and says 
that it was used by Ilioracas, an Egyptian teacher 
of the beginning of the 4th cent. (nwr. Qln 3), and 
by the Archontici, a sect of about the same date 
(Hair. 40, 2). The former of these references 
relates to the appearance of the Beloved (6 
dyairirris) on the right hand of God, and of the 
Holy Spirit on the left hand: the latter refers 
to the seven heavens. 

There are two references in apocryphal writings 
which deserve special mention. In the Last Words 
of Baruch (eh. 9) allusion is made to the martyrdom 
of Isaiah in such a way as to suggest that the 
Ascensio in its Christian form was known to the 
writer (see Rendel Harris’s edition, p. 20 ff.). In 
the Actus Petri Verccllenses (ed. Lipsius, p. 72) we 
have a quotation from Asc. IV*. As both tliese books 
may have been written before the middle of the 
2na cent., their evidence is of special importance. 

Tw'o later writings of very small intrinsic 
worth seem to have used the Ascensio. One is a 
sermon of Potamius, printed amonj^ St. Zeno’s 
w'orks (Verona, 1739, p. 300): it describes the 
martyrdom, and mentions Belial. The other is the 
apocryphal Liber Johannisn an Albigensian book, 
printed at the end of Thilo’s Codex Apocryphus NT. 

For further references the student may consult Dr. 
Salmon’s art. mDict. Chr. Dioqr.nl^uxrxiiQXC&Altchr. 
Litt. p. 85411'., and Basset’s Introduction; in this 
last he will also find a fairly complete bibliography. 

iv. Critical Remarks.— In the outline given 
above of the Ethiopic book, Dillmann’s critical 
dissection of it has been in the main accepted. 
But it may be questioned whether his theory of 
two separate books, A and R, as >ve have calletl 
them, combined an<l interpolated at a subsequent 
period, is not somewhat too rigid. It may be 
nearer to the truth to suppose that A does indeed 
reproduce a .Jewish book on the Death of Isaiah, 
but that the whole of the remainder is duo to a 
single Christian hand, which modified the opening 
section, inserted tlie apocalyptic vision, and added 
the vision of the Ascension. 

There appears to be no sufficient ground for dis¬ 
tinguishing the writer of the apocalyptic section 
from the author of the Ascension. The fact that 
the Antichrist assumes the form of a matricidal 
king does nob of necessity take the apocalyptic 
section back into the 1st cent.; the reappearance of 
Nero as the Antichrist long haunted the imagina¬ 
tion of the Christian apocalyptists. The calcula¬ 
tion of the duration of his reign appears to be 
simply borrowed from the Book of Daniel, and 
gives us no guidance. 

If there was a separately existing Jewish book, 
this may be the source of the references of Justin 
Martyr, of Tertullian, and even of Origen. In this 
case Jerome and Epiphanius (or Hieracas as quoted 
by the latter) woula be our earliest authorities 
(other than anonymous) for the Christian book. 
Yet on internal evidence we should place it not much 
later than the middle of the 2nd cent. ‘ Elders 
and pastors’ are the only titles applied to Christian 
ministers; prophecy seems spoken of as still in^ 
exercise, though failing in inlluence; and the 
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description of Isaiah’s ecstasy suj^gests that the 
writer had witnessed Christian trances. 

The closest literary parallel may perhaps be 
found in the Testaments of the Xll. Patriarchs, 
in which the narrative portions at the commence¬ 
ment of each Testament are directly taken from 
Jewish books, esp. from the Book of Jubilees, and 
the remainder, noiniletical and apocalyptical, is 
the work of a Christian hand. 

V. Interest for Biblical Students.— The 
chief points of interest are two—(1) the concep¬ 
tion or the lirmament (as the abode of evil spirits), 
and of the seven heavens ; (2) the use of the 
name ‘ the Beloved’ as a Messianic title. If these 
features could be regarded as directly derived 
from Jewish sources, without the intervention of 
the NT writings, they would be important illustra¬ 
tions of the language of St. Paul (Enli P 6^^, 
2 Co 12^*^ also Eph 1®). But on the wliolo it is 
probable that the apostle’s language was familiar 
to the writer, and was regarded by him as giving 
a kind of sanction to his conceptions, if it did not 
actually form their starting-point. 

1. For the conception of tne seven heavens the 
student may refer to Mr. Charles’ introduction to 
The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, p. xxx IF. Our 
author’s idea of the seven heavens differs from 
other descriptions in that he introduces no physical 
phenomena (as, e.g., ice and snow, sun and moon, 
paradise, etc.) by way of differentiating them. 
Tradition has supplied him with nothing but the 
bare number of seven, and he distinguishes one 
from another only by a constantly increasing 
glory. On the other hand, he is unwilling to place 
any element of evil in any of the heavens, and 
hence he introduces the lirmament as between 
the earth and the first heaven, so as to find a 
dwelling-place for the Satanic powers of the air. 
Perhaps his own main interest lay in the exposi- 
tion of the idea that the descent of the Beloved 
escaped the notice of the dwellers in the lower 
heavens, in the firmament, and on the earth. 
This idea was found in St. Paul’s language in 
1 Co 2® ‘ the hidden wisdom . . . which none of 
the rulers of this age knew ; for, if they had known 
it, they would not have crucified the Lord of 
Glory.’ ‘ The rulers of this age ’ are the powers of 
the firmament in our book; and the title * the 
Lord of Gloiw * also occurs in it. The same thought 
is found in tne well-known words of Ignatius {ad 
Eph. 19) : Kal (XaOe t6v dpxovra rod alduos To&rov ij 
-irapdevla Maplai Kal 6 roKerbs avTrjSf bpolus Kal 6 
OdvcLTOi Tov Kvptov. 

2. The name of the Messiah in every part of 

this book is ‘ the Beloved.’ There is some ground 
for thinking that this was a pre-Christian Messianic 
title. For (1) it is used in the OT (6 -nyair-quhos, 
LXX) as a title of Israel; e.g.l>t 32^® 33®- 2 ®, where 
it renders ‘Jeshurun,’ as it does also in Is 44^; 
again in Is 5, 6 and 6 dyaTT’qrbs render 

in; and n’l'n respectively. It was natural, therefore, 
that, like the titles ‘Servant’ and ‘Elect,’ it 
should be transferred from the people to the 
Messiah. (2) At the period when the Gospels 
were written ‘ the Beloved ’ and ‘ the Elect ’ were 
practically interchangeable terms, for Mt writes 
0 dyttryprb^ /xou (12^®) in citing Is 42^ where the Heb. 
is (LXX 6 iKXcKTb^ pov); and Lk (9®®) substi¬ 
tutes 6 ^KheXeyp^voi for 6 dyaTTTjr^s in the words 
spoken at the Transfiguration. (3) These two 
substitutions suggest that, whatever may have 
been the original meaning of the phrase 6 vl6s 
pov 6 dyaTrjrbf (Mk 9^), both Mt ana Lk regarded 
6 dyairrirbi as a separate title, and not as an 
epithet of vl6f; and it is interesting to note that 
tne Old Syriac version emphasized this distinction 
by rendermg ‘My Son and My Beloved.’ (4) In 
Eph 1® St. Paul uses iy rf o-s equivalent 


to iy rf Xpiarip in a context in which he is de¬ 
signedly using terms derived from Jewish sources. 
(5) Certain passages of the LXX where b dyainjTos 
occurs were explained by Christian interpreters as 
Messianic (Ps 44 (45) tit.. Zee 12^®). (0) Lastly, 

we have several passages in early Christian writ¬ 
ings in which 6 is used as a title of 

Christ, e.g. Barn. 3® 4®- ® ; cf. Clem. Bom. 59--®; Ign. 
Smyrn. inscr.; Ilerm.^S'iwi. IX. xii. 5; Acts of ThecUt, 
c. 1; 6 dyairTjTbi is also used, but usually with vlos 
or rrah (Herm. Sim. V. ii. 6 ; Mart. Polyc. 14; E}). 
adDiogn. 8 ; Acts of Thccla, c. 24; in the last tlirce 
cases in a liturgical formula). It is dillicult to sup¬ 
pose that in all these instances from Christian 
writing.s the title (esp. in the form 6 rjyair-qp^yo^) 
has for its only source the NT. And in particular 
the persistent use of 6 dyairrjTb^ in the present book 
suggests that the writer must have thought its 
introduction consistent with verisimilitude in a 
work which sought to be regarded as an ancient 
Jewish prophecy of Christ. 

J. Armitage Robinson. 

ISCAH(n99:,’Ie(rxd,etym. uncertain).—A daughter 
of Haran and sister of Milcah, Gn 11-® (J). I’his 
is the only passage in OT where she is mentioned. 
There is no probability (see Bilim, ad loc.) in the 
identification of Iscah with Sarai (Jos. Ant. I. vi, 5, 
Targ. Jon., Talm., Ephraem, Jerome, Kashi, etc.), 
and little warrant for the conjecture of Ewald 
{III i. 313) that she w as the wife of Lot. 

ISCARIOT.— See Judas Iscariot. 

ISDAEL CMa^X), lEs5®®.—In Ezr 2®», Neh 7®®, 
Giddel. The form is probably due to corruption 
of the Greek, FEAAIIA oeing read as ICAAHA. 

ISHBAH (n^Y®!).— A Judahite, the ‘father’ of 
Eshtemoa, 1 Ch 4^^ Sec Genealogy. 

ISHBAK (p;^':).—A son 0 / Abraham by Keturali, 
Gn 25®=1 Ch 1®®. In Gn the LXX has, A ’If<7j36« 
(so Luc.), D^lea^obK, E 'UabK, in 1 Ch B 2)o/3d/c, A 
’Ic<r/36ic. The tribe of which he is the eponym 
is somewhat uncertain, although Frd. Delitzscii 
{ZSKF ii. 92) identifies it wdth lashulp of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, where it is mentioned as a 
land {mat) w'hose king was allied with Sangara 
(Shamgar?)of Gargamis (Carcheinish) and others 
against Assur-na^ir-pal and Shalmaneser II. (c. 
859 B.C.). Dillmann and Delitzsch point out that 
the name has nothing to do with Snanbak in the 
Jebel esh-Shera, w hich is not heard of till the time 
of the Cru.sades. 

ISHBI-BENOB.— One of the four Pliilistines of 
the giant stock who were slain by the mighty men 
of David (2 S 2P®*^’). See, how-ever, GOU. 

ISHBOSHETH (n^'3-B>'N), who disputed the throne 
of Lsrael with David for about seven years, was 
the fourth son of Saul (1 Ch 8®^ 9®®). His real name 
as preserved by the Chronicler w^as E.shbaal or 
Ishbaal (Vys'B^'x ‘ man of Baal ’), but he is better 
known to us by the name Ishboshetli (nw’D-B>'x ‘ man 
of the shameful thing’), which ho bears in 2 S 2® and 
elsewhere. This double nomenclature is easily 
explained. Baal is most familiar to us as the 
name of a Tyrian or Phocn. divinity, but in its 
primary meaning of ‘ lord ’ it w as the designation 
applied by the N. Shemites each to their own 
particular deity, and we know that at one time 
it w-as a frenuent yipcllation even of the God of 
Israel (Hos 2^®- ^’). It is in this w-ay that wo must 
explain its u.9e by Saul in naming his sons, for, 
whatever faults may be chargeable against the 
first king of Israel, The w-as certainly no idolater. 
In later times, when Baal had come to be regarded 
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as a heathenish name, the words of Ex 23^® ‘ Make 
no mention of the name of other gods,* were inter¬ 
preted 80 literally that in reading, and finally in 
writing, Bosheth (‘ the shameful thing *) was 
frequently substituted for Baal, (The text of 
Samuel must, according to Wildeboer, Litt. d, 
AT 82, have escaped this alteration till after 
B.C, 250, the date at which the Chronicler still 
found the original name lahbaal written there). 
As Hosea apparently means to express his con¬ 
tempt for the impure worship of the N. kingdom 
by substituting (Hos 4^® 6® 10®) Bethaven * house 
of idolatry ’ for Bethd ‘ house of God,* for a 
similar reason the Jeruhhaal of Jg is replaced 
in 2S ir*^ by Jcrubbesheth. In like manner the 
name of Jonathan’s son was not Mei)hibosheth but 
Meribbaal. In this case also it is the Chronicler 
tliat has preserved the true name (of. 2 S 4^ with 
1 Ch 8®^ 9"). The offensive component Baal was 
occasionally got rid of in a different way. In 
1 S 14*® the name of one of Saul’s sons appears as 
Ishvi ("lif’:), in which Wellhausen, followed by 
Budde {llicht u. Sam. 207), sees a corruption of 
Ishjo (’iV'k) or Ishjahu. This is supported by the 
LaX (Luc.) *I €<T(rioij. In this instance tne word Baal, 
instead of being degraded to Bosheth^ is trans¬ 
figured into one of the forms of the name J", and 
tlie ‘man of Baal’ (Tshbaal) becomes the ‘man of 
J"* (Ishjahu). On the same principle, David’s son 
^ec^iada (I Ch 14^) appears in 2 S 5^® as A/iada 
(IJenzinger, Jleb. Archaol. 152). 

According to 1 S 31®, Saul’s three eldest sons, 
Jonathan, Abinadab, and Malchi-shua fell with 
their father upon Mt. Gilboa. David’s sovereignty 
was thereupon acknowledged by the men of Judah ; 
but Abner,who had been Saul’s general, remained 
faithful to the cause of his master and kinsman, 
and under his directions Ishboaheth was proclaimed 
king at Mahanaim on the E. side of the Jordan, 
This locality was probably selected W Abner as 
his headquarters, because the land of Israel proper 
was completely overrun by the rhilistines. Pre¬ 
sently the men of David, under the command of 
doab, encountered those of I., commanded by 
A bner, at Gibeon (2 S 2^-^*). It was agreed to abide 
the issue of a combat between twelve champions 
selected on either side, but this proved indecisive, 
as all the twenty-four fell mortally wounded. A 
Lmneral engagement now ensued in which Abner’s 
forces were completely routed. Some time there¬ 
after I. had the misfortune to give deadly offence 
to Abner. Having detected his general in an 
intrigue with Ki/])ah, Saul’s concubine, he re¬ 
proached him with W'hat, according to the usages 
of the time, amounted to an act of treason 
(2 S 3®'”). Abner hotly resented such treatment, 
and declared his intention of transferring his 
allegiance to David. The full accomplishment of 
his purpose w'as, indeed, ]»revented by Joab,who, in 
order to avenge the death of his brother Asahel, 
treacherously murdered Abner on the occasion of 
his visit to David in Hebron. The cause of I., 
weak before, \vas hopelessly ruined by the defec¬ 
tion and death of its chief supporter, and the 
unfortunate (;lainiant of his father’s throne w'as 
not long afterw ards murdered by tw'o of his officers 
(2 S 4®*’). The details of the crime are obscured by 
the rendering of AV and text of RV, although they 
are correctly given in the margin of the latter, 
w'hich follow's the Sept. That the latter is here to 
be preferred to the MT needs no proof (see W. R. 
Smith, OTJC^ 82). Instead of the unintelligible 
language and meaningless repetitions of vv.®* q w^e 
read, ‘ And lo, the w'oman that kept the door was 
cleaning wdieat, and she slumberea and slept, and 
the brothers Rechab and Raanah passed in un¬ 
observed and came into the house as Ishbosheth 
lay upon his bed, and they smote him and slew 


him,’ etc. The assassins came to David wdth the 
head of their victim ; but, instead of receiving the 
reward they expected, they were overwhelmed 
with reproaches and condemned to instant death 
(2 S 4®'^®). This was the turning-point in the 
fortunes of David, wdio, although he had no com¬ 
plicity in the assassination, could not help pro¬ 
fiting from the death of Ids rival. Seeing that he 
was the only possible leader against the Philistines, 
the whole nation of Israel now offered him their 
allegiance, and shortly thereafter he was able 
vastly to strengthen his position by wresting from 
the Jebusites the stronghold of Jerusalem, which 
city was henceforward the capital of the kingdom. 

2. Ishbosheth (i.e. Ishbaal) should also prob. be 
read in 2 S 23® for Josheb-basshebeth (wh. see). 

J. A. Selbie. 

ISHHOD (n’in;f*'i< ‘man of majesty’).—A Manass- 
ite, 1 Ch 7^® (AV Ishod). See Genealogy. 

ISHI (’y;?^! * salutary ’). — 1. A Jeralimeelite, 
1 Ch 2®b 2. A Judahite chief, 1 Ch 4®®. 3. A 
chief of East Manassch, 1 Ch 5®*. 4. One of the 
captains of the 500 men of the tribe of Simeon 
(which see) w ho smote the Amalckites at Mt. Seir, 
1 Ch 4*®. See Genealogy, II. 5, IV. 11, 57, VII.* 8. 

ISHI ‘my husband,’ LXX 6 durjp fxov ).—The 
name wdiich Hosea (2^®) recommends Israel to apply 
to J" instead of Baali, ‘my lord’ (see llOSEA, and 
cf. W. R. Smith, Pro^di, oj hr, 171, 4081). 

ISHMA (k:?^:).—O ne of the sons (acc. to LXX) 
of Etam, 1 Cn 4®. The MT is undoubtedly cor¬ 
rupt. See Genealogy. 

ISHMAEL ‘ God heareth,’ or better, 

‘May God hoar’*).—-The son of Abraham, by his 
concubine Hagar. 'Phe history of Tshinael is con¬ 
tained in parts of Gn 10. 17. 2P‘®^ 2.')—chapters of 
w hich 16’*’ ^®* 17. 25^'^^** ^®’^^ belong to P, the 

rest (so far as it relates to Tshmael) belonging to 
J (ch. 16) or E (ch. 21). Sarah was barren (Gn 
16’); so, in acconlance w itli the manners of the age 
(cf. 30®*®, also 22®*, Ex 2D*®), she gives Abraham 
her handmaid Hagar, an ICgyptian, as his concu¬ 
bine, in the hope that she may be ‘ biiilded up 
from her’ (16*), i.e, obtain a family by herf—viz. 
Iw adopting H agar’s offspring as her own. When 
Hagar saw that she had conceived, a w'omanly 
feeling of superiority took possession of her, and 
she ‘despised’ Sarah (cf. 1 8 1®^), who forthwith 
complains reproachfully to her husband, uttering 
the passionate wdsh that the indignity done to her 
maybe visited upon him, and appealing to Jehovah 
to judge whether he is not to blame for permitting 
it. Abraham replies that Hagar is Sarah’s slave, 
and she c.an do to her as she pleases. She accord¬ 
ingly ‘deals hardly ’ with her, lit. ‘ humbles ’ her,t 
viz. by imposing upon her hard or degrading work, 
from whicdi Hagar seeks refuj^e by flight (16**®). 
Hagar w as an Egyptian; so s7ie naturally fled in 
the direction of Egypt; and there, in the wilder¬ 
ness, by ‘ the spring on the way to Shur ’ — the 
spring know'n afterwards (v.’*) as the well Beer- 
lafiai-roi, and identified by many§ w'ith Muweilih, 
a watering-place about 25 miles W.N.W. of ’Ain 
^yadis, on tlie caravan route between Hebron and 

* The name occurs also in early Bab. as that of a slave from 
the land of ‘ Martu' or the Amorites (Thureau Dangin, R$v. 
d'Asupr., 1S97, p. 78) and in Mina;an (Homniol, Stid.-Arab. 
Chrestomathie, 117,136). 

t The expression, os 30!*. For the family hein^r represented 
under the flj^nro of a house, cf. Uu 4 ^, Dt 265>, Ex I2i. 

t See especially, on the word here used, R.ahlf8, 'B/ und Ijy 
in den Psalmen (1802), p. 67 flf. (with numerous illustrations 
from Arabic); more briefly, Driver, Lent. p. 246. Of. On 31** 
(‘ afflict'). 

i See Trumbull, Kadsih-barnea, p. 64, and cf. Dillm. 
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Egypt—the angel of J" ‘ found ’ lier. He addresses 
to lier three words firstly, bidding her 

return to her mistress, and ‘humble herself’* 
under her hands ; secondly, encouraging her to 
take this step by the promise of a numerous seed ; 
and thirdly, fixing in anticipation the name and char¬ 
acter of her future son : ‘ thou shalt call his name 
Ishmael, because Jehovah hath Jieard tliy affliction. 
And he shall be a wild-ass of a man, his liand being 
against all, and the hand of all being against him : 
and in front of all his brethren he shall dwell.’ 
The wild-ass is a wayward, intractable creature, 
whose home is the prairie (see the description in 
Job 39®'®; and cf. Ilos 8® ‘going alone wilfully’). 
Ishmael, like many of the other characters in On, 
is an impersonation of his descendants; and the nar¬ 
rator draws here a true and picturesque description 
of the Bedawisjt and of the life led by them to the 
present day: now, as ever, they are the free and 
independent sons of the desert, owning no authority 
save that of their own chie^ reckless of life, if 
occasion demands it, ever ready to plunder the 
hapless traveller who ventures without permission 
within their domain. The tribes whom the He¬ 
brews thus regarded as descended from Ishmael, 
dwelt partly, it seems, on the S. of Canaan ; but 
in the main, as the words ‘ in the front of all his 
brethren ’ (so cf. v.<*) imply,^ their homo was 
on the east of Israel and Edom (see below). 

The next allusion to Ishmael is in ch. 17 (P), 
where, after the promise of a son to Sarah, Abra¬ 
ham, incredulous, and still resting his hopes upon 
Ishmael, utters the entreaty on his behalf (17^®), 
‘Oh that Ishmael might live before thee!’§ In 
reply, God reafiinns Ilis j)roniise to Sarah, but adds 
(with a play on his mime), ‘And as for Ishmael, I 
)uive heard thee: behold, I have blessed him, and 
will make him fruitful, and will multiply him 
exceedingly; twelve princes shall he beget, and I 
will make Idm into a great nation ’ (17^®; 8ce25‘®'^®). 
And at the end of the chapter, it is stated that 
Ishmael, being 1.3 years old (cf. 17®^ with 16‘®, 
both P), was circmmhsed, together with the other 
male members of Abraham’s household. 

Wo again hear of Ishmael some three ye.ars 
afterwards, Avhen Isaac was weaned 1| (21®'^^ E). 
Sarah ‘saw the son of IIagar, the Egyptian, whom 
she had borne unto Abniham, playing,’ or sporting^ 
jesting (19^* 20®, Ex 32'\ Jg lG“j;1[ her maternal 
jealousy is excited; she a second time appeals to her 
liusband, and bids him, with some peremptoriness, 
‘ cast out’ both Ishmael and his slave-mother. Abra¬ 
ham, though resenting this demand,—for Ishmael 
was his firstborn, and had obviously also (note ‘on 
account of his son ’) won his affection,—is neverthe¬ 
less encouraged by Goil—as may be inferred from 
v.^^ in a nocturnal vision or dream—to yield to it: 
Abraham’s genuine ‘ seed,’ the inheritors of the 
promises, are to be in Isaac’s line; and national 
greatness elsewhere is in store for Ishmael also. 
Kesigned by these thoughts to the loss of his son, 
he sends him away with his mother, giving them 
a modicum of provision to support them on their 
journey. They wander to and fro over the dry and 
stony soil of tlie desert about Hoersheba until their 
water is exhausted; H.agar then, faint and 

• The same word (in the reflexive conj.) as in v.9. 

fArab. bedaun (also bcddwi), a dwellpr in the badw or open 
plain, opp. to the 'ahl ul-hadari, or dwellers in fixed localities 
(n’n;<q): see Lane Arab. Lex. pp. 171, 172, 6S9. 

t In accordance with the general sense of the expression: see 
e.g. 1 K 117, Zee 14^. 

I i.«. under thy eye and care ; cf. Hos Jer 30^0, Is 532 . 

H Which may not have been till he was two, or even three 
years old (2 Mac 7'^7). 

^ LXX iragovTot (adding airi '\eretkx rou vlou airije), Vulg. 
Ixtdentein^ Onk. (so 205', j,r The rend, ‘mocking’ 

{• uncertain, though pnil has certainly this sense when followed 
by the prep. ^ {at or against), 17. 


desperate, flings the child down under the shade 
of one of the bushes, and .seats herself sadly some 
little way off, not wishing to look upon the death 
of her son. But God ‘ heard ’ the voice of the 
crying child—the word is evidently cho.sen with 
allusion to the name Ishmael, even if it be not 
intended as an explanation of its origin (ef. 16^^ 
[J], 17^ [P]) *,—called out to hi.s mother, rca.ssured 
her with a fresh promise (see 16'^) of Islimaers future 
greatness, and showed her a well of water, which 
enabled her to revive the dyin;^ lad. Ishmael grew 
up, made his home in the wilderness on the S. of 
Canaan, and became famous os an archer. His 
wife, it is added, like his mother, was an 
E^ptian. 

The only other incidents of Tshmael’s life which 
are mentioned, are that he and Isaac buried their 
father after his death (2.5“ P), and that he himself 
died at the age of 137 (25‘7 P). 

Two expressions in ch. 21 deserve to be briefly commented 
upon. 

( 1 ) pnj^O in V.9 was a word which lent Itself re.vlily to Ilag- 
gadistic expositions. U. Akiba (on account of its use in (in 
3014.17) supposed it to refer to Ishm.at'rs unchastity, U. 
Ishmael (on account of its use in Ex 32'') to his devotion to 
Idolatry ; other Rabbis (on account of the use of pn\y in 2S 21-*, 
Pr to attempts made by him to shoot his brother (Bereshith 
RafA>a, ad loe., p. 254 f. in Wunsche’s translation ; the second 
explanation also in Jer. Qwrst. ad Gen., and in Targ. Pseiid-Jon. 
adloc.). There were also other stories current among the later 
Jews respecting Ishmael’s Insolence towanls his brother, his 
disputes with him concerning the birthright, etc: see Beer, 
Leben Abraham’s naeh A nffasmagderjud. Sage, pp. 49 IT. (where 
other Ilaggadi.stic expansions of the narrative of IshmaeVs ex¬ 
pulsion are also given), .57, 61. St. Paul, in Oal 42y (i3/0*sy), 
follows some of these later traditions. 

(2) ‘Flung’ (7l7Y'n) In v.i5 clearly implies that hitherto 
Ishmael had been carried by hi.s inother.although according to 16’® 
218 . s lie must have been 15 years old, if not more (see pre<U‘{l. col. 
and note ||). .‘\ttempt3 have been made to remove the inconsis¬ 
tency : but it is in reality similar to the one in 12 ll®' (as well as 
others occurring in other parts of tin); 16i" 2 l 8 , the passages 
which fix the age of Ishmael, belonig to 1*, whereas the present 
narrative belongs to a ditferent writer, E, who took a difl’erent 
view of the chronology, and pictured Ishmael as still an infant 
(cf. V.20 ‘ and he greiv up ’). 

The twelve ‘princes’ hc^^otten by Ishmael (17®®), 
or, in other wonls, the twelve eponymous aneestors 
of the tribes who were rep ited to be descended 
from him, are enumerated in 25^®'^® (P): Nehaieth, 
I^edar, Adbeel, Mibsain, Mishma, Dumah, Massa, 
1/adad, TCma, Jetur, Naphish, and I,vcdemah. The 
first two of the.se are mentioned several times be- 
side.s in tlio OT, chiefly as wealthy pastoral or 
trading tribes (Jer 49'^'"'% Is 60’^, Ezk ‘27®^ cf. Is 42^^ 
Jer 2’^ Ca 1®, Ps 12(T), ];Cedar also (Is 2E’^) as 
famous for its archers (cf. (Jn21“®); Tftma (about 
250 miles S.E. of Edom) is mentioned Is 21*-*, Jer 
25®®, Job 6^®: Jetnr and js^iphisli appear from 1 Ch 
5’® to liave been neighbours of Reuben on the E. 
of Jordan ; the former in later days moved north¬ 
wards, and are known in the Roman age as the 
wild and predatory inountain-trihe of Iturreans, 
skilled likewise in the use of the bow ; for further 
particulars see the separate names in this Diction¬ 
ary.! Tlie home of Ishmael himself is in Gn 21®^ 
the wilderness of Paran, on the S. of Canaan, and 
no doubt there were Ishmaelites in that neighbour¬ 
hood;! but tlie general siluation of the tribes 
descended from him was urifiuestionably on the 
east of Palestine, Eilom, and the Gulf of *^Ahfl<bah, 
in agreement witli the expression in 10’® and 25’®’^ 
(cf. V.®) * in the front of all his brethren’: some of 
these tribes (25^®) dwelt in fixed villages (n’njfq, cf. 

* Cf. the threefold allusion to the meaning of * Isaao,’ 17’7 
(P), 18ia 13 (J), 21«(^E); see p. 4S5, No. 8. 

t Cf. also Ed. Glaser, Skizze der Uesch. u. Oeogr. Arabiens 
(189m, ii. 43SfT. 

J The terms of 2.518* ‘And they dwelt from ^av^lah (prob¬ 
ably north-east Arabia) unto Shur that is in front of Egypt,' 
would include the wilderness of Paran. The well (and sanctu¬ 
ary?) of Beer-lat»ai-roi may have been a common meeting-place 
for Ishmaelites and Israelites, at which the old trmlitions about 
Ishmael were recounted and kept alive (cf. Stodo, ZA IK, 188U 
p. 348 f.). 
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the * villages* of Kcdar, Is 42^0. others in nh'D, a 
peculiar word, denoting, as it seems, the tcriiporary 
circular encampments of nomad tribes (cf. Isu 31* , 
Ezk 25"*).* A daughter of Ishmael is also men¬ 
tioned, as married by Esau, in Gn 28® (where she 
is called Mahalath) and 3G'* (wlicre her name is 
given as Basemath); no doubt this statement 
points to the fact tliat certain Edomite clans (see 
36**, compared witli v.*) had in them an admixture 
of Ishmaelite blood. 

Ishmael!toB are mentioned by J in Gn 37‘®* ^ 

30' (a caravan of Ishmaelites carrying gums from 
Gilead to Egypt, to whom Joseph is sold by his 
brethren : the T)arallel narrative of E speaks of 
MidianiUs^ 37^ *”), Jg 8'^^ (where, as the term is 
applied to Midianitcs, who belonged to a different 
branch of the Abraharnidic, Gn 25^, it seems to be 
used in a generalized sense, ‘ not of race, but of 
mode of life,’ to denote itinerant caravan-traders 
in general), Ps 83®; and individual Ishmaelites 
are named in 1 Ch 2*^ (Jether, Amasa’s father: 
read accordingly in 2 S 17^®), 27*® (Obil, superin¬ 
tendent of David’s camels). 

The Hebrews classified their neighbours genea¬ 
logically according to the nearer or more distant 
relationsliip in which they were regarded as stand¬ 
ing towards themselves. The Edomites were most 
closely related to them ; they were accordingly 
the descendants of Esau, the twin-brother of their 
own immediate ancestor, Jacob. Moab and Am¬ 
mon were descended from Lot, Abraham’s nephew. 
To Nahor, Abraham’s brother, are traced twelve 
Arama‘an tribes,—eight to a wife, Milcah, and 
four to a concubine, lio’umah (22'-®*"'*). Six tribes 
(one being Midian), and several sub-tribes, are tbe 
descendants of Abraham, though not by Sarab, 
the mother of Isaac, or by Hagar, but by a concu¬ 
bine, l^oturah (25*‘^). And bore twelve tribes, 
spread over different parts of N. Arabia and the 
country E. of Israel, are traced to Abraham, 
througb a ‘ handmaid,* llagar, holding an inter¬ 
mediate nosit ion between Sarah and l^e^rah.i* 
Historical recollections, similarities of language or 
civilization,I or other characteristics, the exact 
nature of which wo cannot in every case deter¬ 
mine, must have guided the Hebrew genealogists 
in thus forming ethnic groups, and defining the 
precise position occupied by each in relation to 
Israel. The Ishmaelite.s, being referred to Abra¬ 
ham himself, must have been regarded as belong¬ 
ing to an ancient stock, and evidently (cf. 17^ 21** ‘ a 
^reat nation’) enjoyed a reputation amon^^ the 
Hebrews, though at the same time some inferiority 
was implied in the fact that their ancestor was 
Abraham’s son, not by his legitimate wife, but by 
a ‘ handmaid ’; the fact that Ishmael’s mother and 
wife were both Egyptian shows, further, that his 
descendants were considered to have Egyptian 
blood in their veins.§ At a much later date, 
Ishmael w’as connected vaguely with Arabia in 
general; |1 Mobamnied w^as supposed to have been 

• The word for 'nations' in Gn is also a peculiar one 
niore Arabic (’ttmwirA) or Aramaic (Ezr 4 ^ 0 , and often in 
bn ; cf. in late Hob. Ps 117^ than Hebrew (Nu 2515, also P, * a 
head of the people*, or clam, of a father’s house [i.e. of a family] 
in Midian ’), and no doubt adopted here os the technical term 
used properly of the Ishmaelito tribes. 

t The recurrence of the numbers 6 and 12 in these tribal 
systems is an indication that they were to some extent formed 
artificially. 

X In the case of Moab, we know, for instance, that its lan¬ 
guage differed only dialectically from Hebrew. 

f Burton {Kl-Medinah and Mecca, 1855, i. 213f., cf. lii. 81 f.) 
remarks on the palpably Egyptian physiognomy of some of the 
Bedawi clans of Sinai, and quotes Gn 2l2i. Whether this was the 
case in ancient times, we do not know; but it is perhaps worth 
remembering that the Sinaitic peninsula was for long owned and 
garrisoned by the Egjqaians, who worked in it mines of tur¬ 
quoise and copi>er (Maaporo, Daxon of Civil 349-358). ^ 

II Josephus {Ant, i. xii. 2) even calls him the Kriffritt rw lffy 0 vf 


descended from Jiim through l;^edar; * he is men¬ 
tioned several times in tlie J,Aor’an, and is said to 
have assisted his father in the construction of the 
Kabah at Mecca.f In the OT, however, it im 
important to observe, Ishmael is hardly at all 
a.ssociatcd wdth w hat w o term ‘ Arabia *: t the 
‘Arabian’ peninsula (including parts in the ex¬ 
treme South, as I,Iadramaut and Sheba) is peojiled 
by the Jo^^tanidm (descendants of Jol^tan, son of 
Abraham’s sixth ancestor, ‘*Eber,’ and conse- 
miently much le.ss closely connected with Israel), 
Gn 10^-8*; the Ishmaelites are entirely distinct 
from these, and are limited to certain specified 
tribes, living almost entirely on the N. and N.W. 
of the Jottanid8B.§ The circumcision of Ishmael 
at the ago of 13 (Gn 17^®) is in all probability in¬ 
tended as an explanation of the corresponding 
custom among tlie Ishmaelite tribes. Circum¬ 
cision has for long been practised by the * Arabs ’; 
but it is commonly performed among them at a 
mucli later age than was customary with the 
Jews: II according to Eus. Prerp. Eo. VI. xi. 49 it 
w'as performed in tlie 13th year by ol ’I<rjua7j\irai 
ol Karii r^v 'Apa^lav, and so according to Jos. Ant. 
I. xii. 2 by the Apa/Sej. 

The Ticrsonality of Ishmael must be estimated 
similarly to that of the other patriarchs (cf. vol. i. 
p. 15 f. ; vol. ii. p. 533 ff.).11 It is most reasonable to 
regard him as a nistorical character, but a character 
who at the same time w’as idealized, and whose 
biography, as told in the Book of Genesis, was 
coloured in some of its features by the character¬ 
istics, or historical relations, of the tribes w^ho 
were considered to be his descendants. The racial 
affinity of these tribes to Israel is clearly indicated 
in the Biblical narratives; it is possible that the 
picture of Sarah’s jealous ojiposition to Hagar 
and her son reflects to some extent old racial 
rivalries and conflicts, which ended in these tribes 
bein" obliged to separate from the ancestors of 
Uie Israelites, though they secured a successful 
independence elsewhere. J’he liuman Tiassions and 
interests of Sarah and Abraham, oi Hagar and 
Ishmael, the promptings, partly of natural affection, 
partly of refigious feeling, under which they act, 
and the manner in which the hand of Providence 
guides and moulds the destinies of men, are all 
portrayed with the vividness ami p.sycholo^cal 
truth which is generally characteristic of the Book 
of Genesis. 

In Gal 4’**-5* the narrative of I.shmael and Isaac 
is expounded allegorically. Hagar and Sarah repre¬ 
sent the two covenants, the old and the new: 
Ishmael is the child after the llcsh, bom in 
bondage; Isaac is the child of promise, born in 
freedom: in the rivalries w hich arose between 
them, and ended in the triumph of the latter, 

* And BO, In tbe medimval Jewish writers, 
and lip mean ‘Arabic.’ 

t See T. P. Hughes, l>ict. of Islam, i.v. Ishmael’s tomb is 
shown at Mecca. 

t In the OT ‘Arab’ Is the name simply of a single com¬ 
paratively small tribe (above, vol. i. p. 135). 

§ The princiiml Bedawi tribes are spread also over the N. and 
N.W. of the Arabian Peninsula (see the Encycl ii. 246-9); 
but it should be added, to preclude misunderstanding, that we 
cannot identify any of them specifically with the tribes con¬ 
nected in the OT with Ishmael: all that can lie predicated is a 
general resemblance in their character and mode of life to the 
description in Gn 

II Among the Bedawis of the Sinaitic Peninsula, for instance, 
at the ajpe of 8 (Palmer, in the Ordnance Survey of the 
Pen. of Sinai, p. 69); among those of Arabia at the age of 6-6, 
but sometimes ten years later (Burton, Ic. iii. 81). Ibn Athir 
says that among the ancient Arabians the age was from 10 to 
16 years (Pococke, Spec, Hist. Arab. 319). 

H Kuenen {ThT, May 1871, p. 290 f.) and others regard Hagar 
and Ishmael as simply the eponymous ancestors of the tribes 
known as ‘ Haqarenks,’ and ' sons of Ishmael ’ or * Ishmaelites,' 
the narratives of Hagar's Hight and expulsion being suggested 
by the meaning of the names (cf. Arab, kajara, to fleo; hejrah, 
fhghtX Cf. p. 534, note*. 
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St, Paul sees foreshadowed the conflict in the historj 
of the nascent Church, the defeat of the spirit 
which clung to carnal ordinances, and the triumph 
of the spirit of freedom, which had the faith and 
the insight to see that such ordinances must pass 
away. The practical conclusion follows: let the 
Galatian converts ‘stand fast’ in the freedom 
in which Christ had set them, and not ‘be en¬ 
tangled again in a yoke’ of Jewish ordinances. 

S. R. Driver. 

ISHMAEL.—1. See preceding article. 2. One of 
the six sons of Azel, a descendant of Saul through 
Merib-baal (Mophibosheth), 1 Ch 8^® 9^^. 3. The 
father or ancestor of the Zebadiah who was ruler 
of the house of Judah in the reign of Jeho- 
shanhat, 2Ch lO^h 4. The son of Jehohanan, one 
of tne ‘ captains of hundreds,’ who assisted Jehoiada 
in restoring Jehoash to the throne of Judah, 2 Ch 
23h 5. A priest of the family of Pashhur, who 

was forced uy Ezra to put away his foreign wife, 
Ezr 10“. In 1 Es 9^* Ismael. 

6 . Ishmael, the son of Nethaniah, the son of 
Elishama, a member of the royal house of David. 
See Jer 40-42, and the brief summary in 2 K25‘^‘^. 
After the fall of Jerusalem, Ishmael was a com¬ 
mander of one of the bodies of Jewish troops 
which maintained their independence in the country 
districts. Nebuchadnezzar had appointed Oedalian 
(wh. see), the son of Ahikam the protector of 
Jeremiah (Jer 26^^), as governor of the remnants of 
the Jewisli state, with his residence at Mizpah; 
and one of his first cares was to attempt to restore 
confidence among the scattered inhabitants of the 
land, and to induce the remains of Zedekiah’s 
army to submit to the Babylonian conquerors. At 
first Gedaliah’s efforts met with a certain success. 
The captains of the Jewish forces, and Ishmael 
among the number, came to Mizpah, and made 
their submission to the new governor. Gedaliah, 
promising to use his influence with the Babylonians 
on their behalf, exhorted them to settle quietly in 
the cities they had occupied, and to gather in the 
harvest, which was then standing neglected in the 
fields (Jer 40^'^2). But the restoration of peace and 
good order in the desolated country of Judah was 
not in accordance with the wishes of Baal is, the 
king of Ammon, who doubtless saw an opportunity 
of extending his territory at the expense of his 
neighbours on the west. He found a willing tool 
in Ishmael, whom he commissioned to assassinate 
Gedaliah. Ishmael may have been actuated by a 
fanatical hatred against a fellow-countryman who 
had consented to acknowledge the Chaldman 
supremacy, or by jealousy of the preference given 
to Gedaliah over a member of the royal house. 
His designs, however, were not unknown; and 
Johanan the son of Kareah, and the other officers 
who had formerly acted witii Ishmael but now 
supported Gedaliah, warned the latter of his 
danger. Gedaliah, unfortunately, would not listen 
to their warnings ; and when Jonanan, seeing how 
disastrous the death of Gedaliah would be for all 
the Jews, offered to kill Ishmael privately, the 

ovemor refused to consent to the proposal, and 

eclared that the charges made against Ishmael 
were only calumnies 

In the seventh month, that is, about three 
months after the fall of Jerus. and two months 
after the destruction of the city, Ishmael with ten 
confederates came to Gedaliah at Mizpah.* Here 
they were hospitably entertained ; but durin" the 
meal rose up against their hosts, and murdered 
Gedaliah and all the Jewish and Chaldman soldiers 
in his retinue. Ishmael must after this have 
gained possession of the town, for he succeeded in 
preventmg any news of what had taken place from 

* In 411 the words '51) should be omitted; so LXX. 


being published abroad. Two days later a party 
of eighty pilgrims from Shechem, Shiloh, and 
Samaria passed by Mizpah, with offerings which 
they intended to j)resent at the ruined temple in 
Jerusalem. On account of the destruction of the 
sanctuary they were attired as mourners, with 
beards shaven, and clothes rent, and gashes on 
their face and hands. Willi feigned grief * Ishmael 
went out to meet them, and invited them to visit 
Gedaliah at Mizpah. Once inside the city, they 
were put to death by Ishmael and his men. Ten 
of them, however, were able to ransom their lives 
by promising to deliver up the stores of wheat, 
barley, oil, and honey whicli they had hidden in 
the fields. The corpses of the seventy murdered 
men were thrown into a great pit or cistern, 
which had been made by Asa at the time of his 
war with Baasha (cf. 1 Iv ir>^®-22). The people of 
Mizpah, together with the royal princesses, who 
had been left by Nebuchadnezzar in charge of 
Gedaliah, Ishmael now treated as his prisoners, 
and attempted to carry them oil' to the country of 
the Ammonites (Jer 41'’^*^). But tidings of the 
events at Mizpah had reached Johanan ben- 
Kareah and his companions. Tliey collected their 
troops and pursued after the fugitives, whom they 
overtook by the great pool of Gibeon, the scene of 
the fight between the men of Joab and of Abner 
(2 S 2‘^‘^®). The captives, among whom were the 
prophet Jeremiah and his scribe Baruch (cf. Jer 40* 
42^”* 43®), gladly went over to the pursuing forces ; 
but Ishmael with eight of his men escaped to the 
Ammonites. The Jewish leaders, having failed to 
capture Ishmael, wore now afraid of suflering the 
vengeance of the king of Babylon for the murder 
of his vassal Gedaliali. Accordingly they did not 
venture to return to Mizpah, bub moved to the 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem, whence they sub¬ 
sequently fled to Egypt, in spite of the advice and 
warnings of Jeremiali (Jer 41^^-43^®). A reference 
in Jer 52®* to 745 persons who were carried captive 
to Babylon in the twenty-third year of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, i.e, four years after the fall of Jerus., is 
perhaps to be connected with fresh measures taken 
against the Jews in consequence of the outrage of 
Islimael. The murder of Gedaliah was kept in 
memory by a fast instituted in the seventh month 
(Zee 7® 8**), which is celebrated on the 3rd day of 
Tisri (Sept.-Oct.) H. A. White. 

ISHMAIAH ‘ J" hears’).—The ‘ruler’ of 

the tribe of Zebuluii, 1 Ch 27^®. 

ISHMERAl ('^^v'*, peril, for ‘J"keeps’).— A 

Beiijaraite chief, 1 Ch 8^®. See Genealogy. 

I3HPAH (ip^:). — The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, I Ch 8^*. See Genealogy, VIII. 11. 

ISHPAN (j?)f:).—A Benjamite chief, 1 Ch 8®®. 

ISHSECHEL, Ezr 8^® 11 Vm.—It is uncertain 
whether is to be regarded as a proper name 

(cf. LXX A, dv. aax^^x I^)> should be tr* 

‘ a man of discretion,’ so Luc. {dvj]p avverds) and RV; 
AV ‘ a man of understanding,’ cf. 1 Es 8**^ dudpa{i) 
For the word i' 2 \^ — dUicretiont intd- 
ligence, cf. 1 S 25®, 1 Ch 22’^, Pr 13'® Ifi^^, Pa IIP* 
etc. The context leads us to expect the proper 
name of the representative of the sons of Mahli, 
and the order of the words is decidedly against 
the supposition that Sherebiah is meant, the con¬ 
junction having been inserted by mistake.^ With 
the name Ish-sechel we might compare Eshbaal, 
1 Ch 8®*, Ishhod, ib, 7'®. But such forms are rare, 

* In 41® LXX reads atvroi iropiCtvrc *«/' IxXcuev, * they wept m 
they went,’ which Cornill adopts; but the change does not 
seem to be necessary. 
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and it is probable that there is some corrnntion in 
the text; the proper name may have fallen out 
l>efore the complimentary designation, or may 
have been wronjdy corrected into the present form 
Ish-sechel. Cf. Kyssel and Ityle, ad loc. 

H. A. White. 

ISHYAH ‘resembling (his father)’).— 

Second son of Asher, Gn 46^^ P, 1 Ch 7*^. 

ISHYI ‘resembling (his father)’).—1. Third 
son of Asher, Gn 46^^ Nu P, 1 Ch 7^ : patron. 
Ishvites, Nu 2. Second son of Saul by 

Abinoam, 1 S 14**'’. Theorig. name may have been 
= = (Wellh. and Driver, ad loc.), 

ISLAND, ISLE ('s, □'•N, V^croj, vrifflov) is the tr. of 
a Heb. word which has a much wider significance. 
Its root-meaning is supposed to be hahitahle landy 
and in one passage (Is 42^®) it means undoubtedly 
dry landy as opposed to water: ‘ I will make the 
rivers islands, and I will dry up the pools’ (RV). 
Accordingly, some translators (Ciieyne uniformly in 
Psalms, and in Deutero.-Isaiah frequently) render 
it lands or countrieSy with the maritime connota¬ 
tion entirely left out. In by far the greater 
number of passages, however, it signifies 
—land either washed or surrounded by the sea, 
whether belonging to continents or islands. The 
idea of distance is usuallv contained in the word, 
either implicitly (Ps 97h Is IP* 42*-’) or expressly 
(Is 66***, Jer 31***), although in Is 20® this isle 
plainly means the constland of Canaan. The isles 
that are in the sea (Ezk 26*®) are the coastlandsy or 
islanddi/ce countries on the seahoardy which profited 
by the trailie of Tyre; and in one instance, judg¬ 
ing by the ivory and ebony which they had to 
exchange, nuiny isles (Ezk 27*®) may be East 
Africa or India. Usually, however, they are the 
islands and maritime countries to the West. The 
isles of the sea on which Ahasuerus laid tribute 
(Est 10*) are the Islands and Coastlands of the 
iEgcari, in contrast to the inland countries of Asia, 
as apparently .also are the isles (Dn 11*®) of which 
‘the King of the North’ (IP®), Antiochus the 
Great, should ‘ take many.’ The isles of the sea are 
elsewhere the islands of the Mediterranean and the 
countries on the western seaboard, with which the 
people of l*alestine traded in later times, as when 
oimon Maccalneus (I Mac 14® RV) ‘ took Joppa for 
a haven, and made it an entrance for the isles of the 
sea' The isles of Elishah —one of the sons of 
Javan (Gn 10^)—whicli furnish blue and purple to 
the people of Tyro (Ezk 27^), may point to Elis 
and tlie Peloponnesus generally which produced 
those dyes. The isles of the Gentiles (Gn 10®, Zeph 
2**) are the distant coastlands of the Western 
Mediterranean, 2'he isles are sometimes used in 
Ps, in Is, and in Jer to designate the West, .some¬ 
times the distant West, in contrast to the East. 
Tarshish and the isles {Vs> 72*®), and Sheba and Seba, 
represent respectively the western and eastern 
boundaries of Messiah’s kingdom. The isles and 
the inhabitants thereof {\% 42*®), and the isles of Kittim 
(Jer 2*®) are joined with Kedar to signify all lands 
from west to cast. There are references to in¬ 
dividual islands both in OT and in NT. The isles 
of Kittim (Jer 2*®, Ezk 27®) are the coasts of Cyprus, 
but the name was used later for any Western mari¬ 
time people, as far even as Italy (Dn 11^, 1 Mac 1* 
8®); the isle ofCaj^htor (Jer 47"* margin; comp. Am 9^ 
Dt 2"*'*, Gn lO*"*) is held to be Crete, although some 
authorities identify it with the coastland of the 
Delta; ‘the men of Deilan’ (Ezk 27*®) are in the 
LXX (BTooieux', A ’A/)a5/wx/) called Rhodians (initial 
R being read instead of D), where the reference 
would be to the islanders of Rhodes, who were 
f.amous mariners; Tyre appears as an island 
(Is 23**), although the inhabitants of the isle may be 
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the dwellers on the neighbouring seacoast ol 
Phoenicia. Cyprus (Ac 4®’ 13^), Crete (Ac 27, Tit 
1 ), Cauda (Ac 27*®, AV Clauda), Melita (Ac 28*), 
Patmos (Rev 1 **), are islands mentioned in the NT. 
One reference, the island of the innocent (Job 22 ^), 
which for long puzzled translators and comment¬ 
ators, has disappeared in RV, where the rendering 
is him that is not mnocenty the mistranslation having 
arisen from confusing Hy the particle not (found in 
Ichabod, Jezebel), with ’i, an island. The wild 
beasts of the island (Is 13**** 24*^ Jer 1 **®) have also 
disappeared and been replaced by wolves^ AV 
having mistaken the derivation of the word. 

See, further, G. A. Smith’s HGIILy pp. 135, 136, 
and the same author’s Isaiahy vol. ii. pp. 109, 110. 

T. Nicol. 

ISMACHIAH ‘ J" supports’).— A Levite in 

the time of Hezekiah, 2 Ch 3lK 

ISMAEL {'\<Tfidr)\o%)y 1 Es 9**®. — In Ezr 10**» 
ISUMAEL. 

ISMAERUS(AT(r/>ta?7/3os, B Md7;/)os, AV Omaerus), 
—1 Es 934 =Amram (MapcO, Ezr 10***. 

ISRAEL, HISTORY OF.- 

i. The Name of the People. 

ii. The National Characteristics of Israel. 

iii. The Land of Israel. 

Iv. The Sources of the History. 

V. The Ilifltory. 

1. Thc()ritdns. 

2. iHrael under the EgyptianB. 

3. The Exodus and the Wilderneat. 

4. The Conquest of Canaan. 

6. The Transformation of Israel. 

6. The Undivided Kint^dom. 

7. The Hundred Years’ War witli Arana. 

8. The Tyranny of Asshur. 

9. The Fall and Exile of Judah, 

10. The Exile and the Return. 

11. The Greek Period. 

The object of this article is to vive an outline of the political 
history of Israel, leaving the religious history (as far as j^ssible) 
to be dealt with in the article on the Theology of the OT, to 
appear in a later volume of this Dictionary. A further object 
has been to call attention to the most important reconstruc¬ 
tions of parts of the liistory, which have been offered by recent 
critics. 

i. The Name.—(«) The people themselves called 
themselves in OI’ times Yisrael * (so also they 
are called by Mesba, Moabite StonCy lines 5, 7), 
or '^3 Bene Yisrael. The latter form de¬ 

scribes the people as tlie descendants of an ancestor 
Israel (Jacob), Gn 43* ®*** (J) etc. See Jacob. In 
an inscription of Shalmaneser li. (c. 854 n.c.) the 
name Sirlai occurs coupled with the mention of 
Ahab. For the form Y-si-ri'l read on the stele of 
Merenptab, see below, p. 509*. 

{h) Foreigners, and Israelites speaking of them- 
.selves to foreigners, used the term ^:z^^Ibhriy Gn 
39*'*-*7 (J), Ex 1*® 2 ® (E), IS 4®-® 13^® 14**. The 
name is found in Tacitus [Hist. v. 2, ‘ Hebrseasque 
terras’; cf. Gn 40*®* ‘the land of the Hebrews’) 
and in Jos. in referring to the language {Ant. i. 
i. 1 , 2 , Bekker) and to the people {Ant. vi. v. 3, 
VII. iv. 1, Bekker). No satisfactory explanation 
of Tbhri can be given. It may be connected with 
the Eber oi Gn lO***-®®; it will then be the desig¬ 
nation of several other peoples besides Israd. 
Again, it may be the adjective corresponding to 
the substantive *i 3 y 'Ebhcr ‘ other side,’ ‘ beyond ’; 
Is 7**® ‘beyond the river,’ 9* [ 8 ®® Heb.] ‘beyond 
Jordan,’ Jer 25-® ‘ beyond the sea.* It would seem 
from these examples that Tbhri (Hebrew) desig¬ 
nated the Israelites as not autochthonous, but as 
intruders in Canaan from some land ‘beyond*; 
cf. Gn 14*® where Abram the Hebrew (the new 

* The name Israel appears to mean * Oo<l persists or perse¬ 
veres' (see Jacob, p. 630*) rather than ‘0(w strives' in the 
sense of contends Oes streitet Gott,’ Nestle, Eigennameny OOX 
or ‘ El’s warrior’ (Ges,, Ewald, Kautzsch). 
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comer, rw Trepdr^i, LXX) is distinguished from 
Mamre tlie Amorite (the old inhabitant). See 
Hebrew. 

(c) ’louiatof or ‘Judteus’ (‘Jew’) was the term 
used by classical writers, and in part by Jos. 
{e.g. Ant, VII. iv. 1, ‘David h rC)v lovdaltoy 
XeiJs’) in referring even to ancient times. This 
use is due, of course, to the great part played by 
the tribe of Judah and the city of Jerusalem in 
the post-exilic history of the people. See Jew. 

ii. The National Characteristics of Israel. 
—The character of the ancient Israelites as a 
nation may be gathered partly from their history, 
partly from a study of tlie facts of their history 
in the light of the characteristics of the modern 
Bedawin. The Israelites entered Canaan as 
nomads, and displayed, at least in the earlier 
period, most of the virtues and vices of tent- 
dwellers. They seem to have been content with 
the simple conditions of life under which the 
Bedawin live ; and to have been but little attracted 
by the civilization (as distinguished from the llesh- 
pots) of Egypt, or by the culture (as distinguished 
from the idolatry) of Canaan. Their ideal was 
that of the sheplierd (Cn 40“'*^ J), which does 
not in practice exclude such simple agriculture 
as the care of a few date palms (as among the 
modern Arabs), or the raising of a few scattered 
crops of cereals (as among the Zulus before 1878). 
The Israelites, as revealed in tlieir earliest litera¬ 
ture, appear as brave, adventurous, crafty, treach¬ 
erous, and vengeful in war and enmity (the careers 
of Gideon, David, and Joab illustrate these char¬ 
acteristics); j)ure in point of sexual morality 
within the limits of the polygamy alloAvcd to 
all Eastern peoples (cf. Gn SO'*, 2S 12^'^^; cf. also 
the laws Ex 20’, and note especially the wide 
scope of the language used, 2l’*“); strong in 
loyalty to the clan and correspondingly weak in 
national cohesion (see Judges and 1 and 2 Samuel, 
passim). The mercantile aptitude shown by Israel 
so much in modern times is alluded to even by 
Hosea (12’* ) and Amos (S'** ®), with further 

allusion to cheating and fraud. Possibly Israel 
first learned successful trading from the Canaan- 
ites (cf. llos 12’ llVm), but it is more probable 
that they had already practised it in their nomad 
period, tor the nomads too were merchants, Gn 
‘ Ishraaelites ’ J, and ‘ Midianites ’ E, Ezk 

272 ’. 

In matters of thought the Israelites were not 
speculative, nor systematic. ’Ihey realized, in a 
way the Greeks never realized, that some things 
were too high for them. God’s government of 
the world (assumed as existing by all but perhaps 
the latest thinkers) olVered the chief problems of 
their philosophy. ‘Why do the wicked prosper?’ 
was perhaps the chief (question of the Hebrew 
‘ jthilosophers.’ Hebrew thought was occupied 
with the practical problems of religion. 

And here it must bo said that the Israelite 
(unlike the nomad) was profoundly religious. The 
modern Bedawy, as described, e.g.^ by Doughty 
{Arabia Desertaf passim), has little sense of the 
moral claims of religion, though the name of 
Allah is constantly on his lips. The Hebrews, 
on the contrary, endured (sometimes well, some¬ 
times, indeed, ill) the yoke of a faith which made 
strict demands upon tliem for a morality higiier 
than that of their neighbours (cf. Nowack, Jicb. 
Arcluiologie, i. 101, 103). 

iii. The Land of Israel. —Although Israel was 
to be ‘ a peculiar treasure,’ scgulldh, Ex 19® E, 
‘a special people’ (n^:? cy 'ann sSgullah, liV ‘a 
peculiar pcojde J Dt 7®, the nation as a whole could 
I not be isolated from other niitions. Its home, 
Palestine, held an ininortant place among the 
I lauds of the ancient Eastern world. I’he route 


connecting Northern Syria and (through Northern 
Syria) the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris 
with Egypt ran along tlie coast of Palestine ; and 
though this road passed for the most part through 
Philistine territory, its tralfic must have had a 
great material and moral influence on Israel, 
whose borders lay so near it. East of Jordan ran 
the great road which connected Damascus with 
the head of the gulf of Akabah, and with the West 
Coast of Arabia. This road, again (if it corre¬ 
sponded at all with the modern Derh d-lfajj, i.e. 
the Pilgrim Road to Mecca), lay for the most part 
outside Israelite territory, but its nearness to 
Gilead for some GO miles of its length must have 
exercised an important influence on the two and a 
half tribes east of Jordan. Towards the North 
the fertile plain of Esdraelon, now crossed by a 
railway, was traversed by a road which connected 
Damascus with the cities of the coast, ultimately 
with Tyre itself and with the Western lands 
beyond the Mediterranean. 

With a land thus placed, Israel could not remain 
untouched by the movements of the great powers 
of Western Asia. If the Aramaeans of Damascus 
wished to develop tlieir trade on the Tyrian 
coast, or to find a new dutlet for merchandise on 
the Red Sea, they were bound to make treaties— 
or war—with Israel. If the Empire of the 
Euphrates Valley (Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian 
in succession) wished to crown its conquests with 
the possession of the Nile, the passage of its 
armies must mean for Israel terror and spoiling, 
even if a formal submission and a seasonable pay¬ 
ment of tribute should avert for a time worse 
mischief. Lastly, when Egypt desired to keep 
war oti her own frontiers, it was Palestine which 
had to supply a confederacy of ‘ bufler states’ to 
bear the reproach of Pharaoh’s faithlessness and 
the main burden of his defeat. 

On the other hand, two facts must be borne in 
mind which qualify the foregoing account of 
Israel’s position among the nations. (1) Israel ^vas 
cut off from the sea. It was Pluenicia which 
represented Palestine to tho West. The name of 
Baal, not that of Jehovah, crossed the Mediter¬ 
ranean in early times. The civilization and re¬ 
ligious thought which influenced the coast-lands 
of the West came from the Zidonians (cf. G. A. 
Smith, HGHL pp. 26-28). (2) Though Israel as 

a whole was brought into cdose contact with the 
powers of Western Asia, yet the position of the 
Southern kingdom was comparatively isolated. It 
was tlie Northern kingdom which sustained the 
perpetual confiiet with tlie Aramreans, which main¬ 
tained a close intercourse with I’yre, which finally 
felt first the weight of the arm or Assyria, and fell 
first before its armies. Judah was comparatively 
sheltered from the world until Samaria fell before 
Sargon (n.c. 722). 

Indeed, the territory which fell at the disruption 
to the Southern kingdom was fitted not only by its 
geographical position, but also by its physical 
features, to be a nursery of free men. Tlie Land 
east of Jordan, the IMain of Esdraelon, and the 
Maritime Plain, were open to the march of conquer¬ 
ing armies, but the Hills of Benjamin and the Hill 
Country of Judah together formed a Montenegro 
which a resolute peasantry might defend against 
the forces of an empire. The rugged ness of the 
approaches to this district can hanlly be exagger¬ 
ated ; the sight of its ravines recalls at once the 
exploits of Jonathan (1 S 14“*), David (23’^), and 
Judas Maccabneus (1 XIac 3-^ 4'^'**®^), and lends pro¬ 
bability to the accounts of the victories of Asa 
(2 Ch Id***’-) and of Jehoshaphat (2()‘‘*'**’*). ^ One 
circumstance only made against the isolation of 
Judah, viz. the mixed origin of the tribe of Judah 
itself, which seems to have contained a large 
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Edomite element, tlio Calebites. (See Caleb, 
vol. i. p. 340). 

The bearing of the physical configuration of 
Palestine as a whole on the history of Israel has 
been pointed out with great force by G. A. Smith 
{HGHL, ch. ii.). ‘ Palestine,’ he writes, ‘is almost 
as much divided into petty provinces as Greece, 
and far more than those of Greece are her divisions 
intensified by those of soil and climate.’ She has 
been, and always will be, a land where fragments 
of many races live side by side. Israel at the 
conmiest found ‘seven nations’ (I)t 7^ [‘four,’ 
Jg 3*]) occupying Canaan, and was content (after 
some slaughter) to settle down among them (Jg 
3®'®). These nations represented racial and not 
merely political divisions; see the illustrations in 
Sayce, liaces of the OT, or in Nowack, ArchdologiCf 
i. pp. 1‘22, 126, 365. The influence of foreigners in 
Israel is apparent at several periods ; above all, the 
incorporation of a mass of the old inhabitants into 
Israel during the time of the Judges (see Judges, 
Period of the) had far-reaching results. The 
nation always had the foreigner in its midst. We 
hear of a ‘mixed multitude’ (3i a-jy 'erebh rahh ,— 
read perhaps '2^^yj_fdrahhr6hhy ‘a mixed people’ 
without reference io nunfbers,—Ex 12^ E ; 
\%saph.piph, Nu IP J or E) in the wilderness with’ 
Israel, of foreign wives (Jg 3^, 1 K IP, Ezr 9^*2, 
Ilu P), guards (2 S 15’«, 2 K IP KV ; see GUARD), 
officers and mighty men (1 S 2P, 2 S ‘23^^*, Is 22^®^-), 
task-workers (1 K 9^^*), artificers (1 K Recha- 
bites (Jer 35^”^*), and Gibeonites (2S2P^-,cf. Jos 9®“*). 
The presence of the stranger (gcr) was recognized 
bjr law (Ex 20^® 23”), and his conversion to Esrael’s 
faith was contemplated (1 K Is 56””^*)‘ In fact, 
in a land like Canaan, broken up into small 
districts, each of which was the homo of a tribe, 
Israel could not be kept from intermixturo with 
foreigners. See, further, Foreigner, Ger. 

In judging of the climate and fertility of the 
land, the true meaning of the phrase ‘ a land flowing 
with milk and honey’ (Nu 13*'^ JE) must be re¬ 
membered. It is the nomad’s praise of a pastoral 
country, and if we add to tiiis description the 
additional advantages mentioned in Dt (‘vine¬ 
yards and olive trees’), we shall arrive at a just 
appreciation of the nature of that part of Palestine 
which was permanently held by Israel. It was not 
(with one important exception) agricultural terri¬ 
tory. Its roediy slopes were suited for vines and 
olives, its hills and u})lands for pasture, but only 
the plain of Esdraelon deserves the description of 
‘a land of wheat and barley’ (Dt 8®). The Mari¬ 
time Plain testifies even now, under the hands of 
the German colonists, to its former fertility, but 
the plain was in the hands of the Philistines. 
Under these circumstances the Israelites never had 
a stock of corn, and famine is a frequent feature 
in their history (2 S 2P, 1 K 17^”^-, 2 K 4^^- 8^ Hag 
Nell 5”). We must remember, therefore, 
another description of Palestine as ‘a land that 
eateth up the inhabitants thereof,’ Nu 13”^ P (so 
LOT* p. 62, in spite of a misprint). The phrase 
(cf. Ezk 7*®) describes a land subject not only to 
famine, but also to pestilence. The latter also 
played a part in the history of Israel (1 S 5^’ 6^”, 
2 S 24^®, 2 K 19®® 20’^). The epigram quoted by 
Abu’l-Fida on Syria as a whole apjilies to I’alestiiie, 
at least in part— 

‘Its atmosphere is—pestilence, 

Its dwellings are—straitness, 

Its soil is—stone, 

Its epidemics are—evorlastingneai.’ 

iv. Sources of the History.—( a) For the 
earliest period the narratives of J and E in the 
Hexateuch. (Unsupported statements in P are 
generally doubtful). 

(b) For the period of the Judges;—Jg 2®-18^, 
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apart from the editorial framework in which it is 

(c) The undivided kingdom I S 9-2 S 20^. A 

large part of 2 S consists of a court history of 
David of great historical value. 2 S 2U-24“ is an 
appendix of less value. 1 K (apart from 

additions by the Deuteronomic editor). 

(d) The divided kingdom,(a) 1 K 13-2 K 17 (mainly 
concerned with the Northern kingdom); the 
parallel passages of Chronicles add little to our 
information, but much illustrative matter can be 
obtained from Amos and Hosea. (/3) 2 Ch 11-28 
(mainly concerned with the Southern kingdom, 
and mostly treated as a romance by modern critics). 
iy) 2 K 18-25 (the fall of Judah); this part of the 
history receives much illustration from Isaiah (first 
half), Micah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. Monuments 
(Moabite, Egyptian, and especially Assyrian and 
Babylonian) give some additional light, but the 
statements of classical writers, e.g. Herodotus, 
are confused for the most part and untrust¬ 
worthy. 

(e) The Persian Period. Ezra and Nehemiah are 
valuable in that they contain the memoirs of tho.se 
two great men, but the books as a whole are ill 
compiled and incomplete, and it is difficult to ex¬ 
tract a coherent story from them. Haggai and 
Zechariah (1-8) furnish valuable information. 

(/) The Greek Period. Josephus {Ant. xi. viii.- 
XIII. vii.) gives some information, but his romantic 
stories are doubtful. For the age of the Macca¬ 
bees we have a generally trustworthy guide in 

1 Mac, and some hints may bo gathered from 

2 Mac. The Book of Daniel (written c. 167 B . c . ?) 
is generally appealed to in illustration of this age. 

V. The llisTORY. 

1. TJte Origins of Israel. —The relationships of 
the Israelite people according to the earliest source 
preserved in Genesis are .shown in tlie following 


table;— 

Terah. 

1 



1“ 

Iluran. 

1 

1 

Aljraham. 

1 


Nahor. 

1 

Lot. 

1 

! 

Isaac. 

1 

Ishmael. 

1 

Kemiiel. 

1 

I " 1 

Moab Ammon 
(G n 19^0-38 j). 

1 1 
Edom Ibrabl 
(G n2530J). 

1 1 

SiNAiTic Nomads Aram 
(G n25i8J). (Gn2221J). 


That Moab, Ammon, Edom, and Israel formed 
together a group of tribes of kindred origin, is 
generally acKnowledged and need not be doubted. 
It has, however, been questioned wliether Israel 
was really related to Aram (the Arammans or 
‘Syrians’), and Wellliausen has suggested that 
Israel’s claim to such relationship was founded not 
on fact, but on an ambitious desire to be reckoned 
to belong to ‘the mighty Aramaeans’ {IJG* 
p. 8). Yet against this >ve may set the fact 
asserted by Kittel {Geschichte, i. 155), that it is 
an unchanging trait of Israelite tradition that the 
origins of the Hebrew people lay beyond the Eu¬ 
phrates, i.e. in Aram-nanaraim, ‘Aram of the two 
rivers,’ the country between the Euphrates and the 
Hal^or. To the passages in Genesis we may add 
two interesting references outside it. In Dt26® (D) 
the Israelite is told to call his ancestor ‘ a wander¬ 
ing (or ‘ lost ’) Aramaean ’ (cf. RVm), and in Hos 12^* 
12^® Heb.)—an interpolation acc. to Nowack {in 
oco)t but even so, probably independent of the 
resent form of Gene.sis — we have mention of 
acob’s fliglit into ‘the field of Aram’ (RV), an 
event which surely implies some previous connexion 
with the people of Aram. 

On the other hand, the nearness of kinship 
between Lsrael and the population of the Sinsd 
peninsula is pronounced by Wellhausen ‘very 
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probable,* and he points out tliat * the real home 
of the Patriarchs lav between Edom and E^ypt,* 
where the South of Palestine merges itself in the 
Desert* {Geschichtcy p. 9). On the whole, however, 
it seems best to accept both relationships of Israel, 
for the two are equally well attested in the earliest 
records. Israel was no more homogeneous than 
any other tribe which migrates and conquers. 
Abraham’s grand-nephew Laban was of ijaran 
(Gn 27'^ 29^ both J), and Isaac’s wife came from 
Arara-naharaim (so RVm Gn 24^® J), whence Abra¬ 
ham himself also derived his origin (v.^ J). (See 
art. Abraham, vol. i. p. 15*). On the other hand, the 
genealogical table given above shows a relationship 
between Israel and the nomads of Sinai, and the 
Calebite origin of a large part of the tribe of Judah 
has already been alluded to. The general presenta¬ 
tion in the earliest sources of the history of the 
patriarchs, viz. that Israel was a tribe from the 
north drawn southward, falling under the spell of 
Egyptian influence, and leaving behind it in the 
Sinaitic peninsula nomads akin to it in blood, has 
the strongest claims to be received as true. The 
historical character of the lives of the patriarchs 
themselves is discussed elsewhere; see especially 
Abraham, vol. i. p. 15, and Jacob, below, p. 533 n. 

2. Israel under the Egyptians, — It has been 
denied that Israel was ever * in Egypt ’; it is 
therefore necessary to ascertain exactly what is 
asserted in the biblical accounts. The people dwelt 
in Goshen apart from the Egyptians (Gn 4G“'’-47^ 
J), as indeed the narrative of the plagues presup- 
I)oses (cf. Ex 8^^ 9*®, both J). Such passages as Ex 
;^ 2 a ipf. (i^oth E) do not essentially disagree with 
this representation: Goshen (f/* Pi thorn and Rameses, 
Ex 1“ J, were in Goshen, and if the first of these 
cities has been correctly identified by Naville with 
ancient remains near the Sweet Water Canal) 
bordered on Egypt proper, so that the Israelites 
would have Egyptian ‘ neighbours ’ north and west 
of them. Now the fact that we find no certain 
mention of the Hebrews (Israelites) on the Egyptian 
monuments (at present known) belonging (presum¬ 
ably) to the period of the Oppression and of the 
Exodus, does not discredit tliis story of Israel’s 
sojourn and servitude in Goshen. Israel was not 
the only people which was impressed to work on 
Pharaoh’s buildings; the story of Israel might very 
well be lost to the Egyptians amid a dozen similar 
memories. As a matter of fact, however, one name 
does meet us in the Egyptian records which recalls 
the name of the Chosen People. Certain foreigners 
called *prw {p/Aperu) were employed on task-work 
under Ramses ii., and as late as the time of 
Ramses iv. This name has been compared with 
'Ibhri (‘Hebrew’). The fact that the Exodus is 
always supposed to have taken place before the 
reign of tlie latter monarch is of small account. 
The name may have been passed on from the sons 
of Israel to their successors in the task-work. (See, 
however, art. Egypt, vol. i. p. 665). If the Eabiriy 
so often mentioned on the Tel el-A mama tablets 
as the foes of Egypt in Syria, be the Hebrews, then 
the Exodus must have taken place as early as the 
time of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and the same 
conclusion must be drawn if the Y-si-r-H of the 
recently discovered stele of Mereriptah (Meneptah) 
be Israel, for Y-si-r-'l appears as a Syrian people 
upon whom the chastisement of Pharaoh has fallen 
(cf. G. Steindorlf, ZATW xvi. 330 ff.). Of the true 
date of the Exodus we still know nothing for cer¬ 
tain (see Chronology of Old Test., vol. i. pp. 398, 
399 ; and articles by Sayce, Hommel, etc., in Expos. 
Tirnes^ vols. viii. and ix.). 

3. The Exodus and the Wilderness. —The Exodus 
was the natural revolt of a pastoral people against 
compulsory brick-making and building, against a 

♦ Cf. Gn 1318 J (Abraham), 2023 J (Isaac), 37^* J (JacobX 


sptem which involved a reckless expenditure of 
the lives of the workmen ; cf. Erman, A?ic. Egypty 
p. 475 ff. In the earlier sources (JE) the Israelite 
leader is Moses, in the later (P) his leadership is 
somewhat obscured by the fact that Aaron is con- 
stantljy co-ordinated with him. The plagues, 
eight in number in JE (the lice o'j? kinnim or dj;) 
kxnnamy Ex 8 ^® [ 8 ^“^ Heb.], and tlie boils sHhiUy 
9®, being due to P), are the means of forcing 
Pharaoh’s consent. It is noteworthy that Foreign 
War is not reckoned amon^ the plagues. The 
theory, therefore, that the Libyan invasion in the 
reign of Merenptah facilitated the Exodus, receives 
no support from the biblical accounts. 

With the passage of the ‘ Red Sea * (see Exodus 
AND Journey to Canaan, vol. i. p. 802) we arrive 
at contemporary history. In Ex 15^^‘® (Moses’ Song) 

‘ we seem,’ acc. toDillm. and Driver (ZOr®30), ‘ to 
hear Moses himself speaking ’; and the latter, while 
pointing out certain redactional additions, writes, 

‘ Probably the greater part of the song is Mosaic.’ 
The Passage of the oea must retain its place 
among the best attested facts of history; no 
argument drawn from the silence of later docu¬ 
ments can weigh against this contemporary 
attestation. Moreover, as Kittel well points out 
{GeschiehtCy i. 206), this event lends support on the 
one side to the story of a sojourn in Egypt, on the 
other to the story of Wilderness wandering. 

Early accounts (Nu 14^ JE, cf. Am 5'^) reckon 
the period of the AVandcring at forty years. Of 
the events which marked it very little is known. 
One thing, however, is clear. Israel was not 
ready at the Exodus for the immediate conquest 
of Canaan (Ex 13^^ E, Nu 14^* JE, Dt H’). 

The Mosaic Religion.— During these forty years 
some organization based on religion, and mainly 
of a religious character, was given to Israel (Ex 
1326 f. icj 8_24'^ E and J). A ‘ covenant * was made 
between J" and the people, and the foundation 
stone of Israel’s nationality was thereby laid (Ex 
3410-27 E or J). Israel professed Islam (resignation 
to God) and prepared for a Jihad (a war of con¬ 
quest undertaken in the name of God). Moses 
was a pre - Christian Mohammed with a more 
fruitful revelation in his hand. 

So far all is clear, what, however, were the 
exact contents of the revelation given by Moses ? 
The two passages of Exodus referred to above 
(19-'*-24^* and 34^®*^) contain very ancient (probably 
Mosaic) material, but the relation between the 
two passages is uncertain (cf. Driver, pp. 

[ 39 , 40), and the limits of what is ancient are 
subject to much dispute. Critics are not even 
agreed as to the identity of the Ten ‘ Command¬ 
ments * (D'*i;?’» dcbhdrlmy ‘ words ’) which seem to 
be the foundation of the written Law, and Well- 
hausen has discovered in Ex 34 ‘Ten Words* of 
mainly ceremonial contents to dispute the title of 
‘ The Ten AVords * with Ex 20 ^’^^. 

Two ‘ AVords,* however, are found in both the 
rival Decalogues : ( 1 ) Jehovah alone is Israel’s 
God ; ( 2 ) molten images may not be made. It 
seems most reasonable to say that the principles 
of the Mosaic religion were Monotheism (a per- 
.sonal relation of one God to Israel), ana a 
Repudiation of image - worship as likely to en¬ 
tangle the people in polytheism like that of Egypt. 
(See, further, kittel, GeschichtCy i. ‘246 11 *.). 

4. The Conquest of Canaan. —That Israel ob¬ 
tained a firm footing east of Jordan before enter¬ 
ing Western Palestine is generally acknowledged. 
The war against Sihon, however (Nu JE, 

according to some E, cf. Dt ‘ 2 ®***^-), has been oues- 
tioned, and the ancient song (Nu 21 ^'®®) has been 
referred to a war of Israel against Moab in the 
9 th cent. It is more natural, however, to find in 
the song early testimony to a victorious war of 
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the Amorite against the Moabite, followed a 
war of retribution waged by Israel, Moab’s kins¬ 
man, against the victor. Such a war as the latter 
could have taken place only in very early times 
such ns those of Moses. (See G. A. Smith, IlGHL^ 
Appendix HI.). The war again.st Og, the king of 
Bashan (Nu 21^^*^-, Dt 3^"*), is not equally well 
attested. See also Jair, IIavvotii-Jair. 

Of the conquest of Western Palestine we possess 
two early accounts. The first of these is con¬ 
tained in Jos 2^-11"; it is the narrative of JE 
(J and K cannot bo accurately separated) broken 
and expanded by additions from a Deuteronomic 
Uedactor (I)-) and from P. This narrative of JE 
contains all the well-known features, such as the 
reception of the spies by Kahab, the drying up of 
the waters of Jordan, tne capture of Jericho, the 
trespass of Achan, the two attacks on Ai, the 
treaty with the Gibeonites, and the battles of 
Beth-boron and of the waters of Merom. Joshua 
appears as the successor of Moses and as the 
leader of the whole people. The conquest is re¬ 
presented as the work of united Israel, and its 
course, save for the repulse at Ai, is uniformly 
successful. On the other hand, generalizing 

f )assages, e.q. (‘all these kings and their 

and did Joshua take at one time,* v.^^) and 
[lio- 2 a Joshua took the whole land. . . . And 
the land rested from war,’ v.^^) are assigned to I)^ 
The second early account of tlie conquest of 
Western Palestine is found in scattered notices in 
the later chapters of Joshua and in ch. 1 of Judges. 
These notices show a similarity of style, and it is 
possible to make a tentative reconstruction of the 
narrative from which they have been taken (see 
Driver, L07’® pp, 102, 163). This reconstructed 
document gives us three glimpses of the conquest, 
according to which the tribes fight in groups, and 
not as a united Israel under one leader (Joshua). 
(1) We first see Judah and Simeon together with 
nomad tribes of the Sinaitic ])eninsula, such as the 
Kenites (Jg P®), Calebitea (Jos 15^*), and Keniz- 
zites (Jos 15*'^), conquering the hill-country of 
Judah, the ‘ south ’ of Arad (Jg P® MT, ‘ Descent of 
Arad ’ BXX ; cf. G. A. Smith, IIGHL pp. 277. ‘278), 
Hebron, and Dt3bir (Kiriath-senher). (2) We next 
see the house of Joseph establishing itself on the 
central ridge at Bethel (Jg 1'-“), but miling to drive 
out the inhabitants of Gezer(v.^), and complaining 
to Joshua that progress northward was stayed by 
the chariots of iron which the Canaanites had in 
the Valley of Jezreel (Jos 17^^'^). Joshua advises 
them to make room for themselves by clearing the 
jungle on the central ridge. (3) The third glimpse 
which the reconstructed document gives is of the 
limitations set to the conquests of the three 
northern tribes, Zcbiilun, Asher, and Naphtali, 
and of the tribe of Dan, by the stiff resistance of 
the Canaanitc and Amorite (Jg geeks 

by conquest a new home in the north at Leshem = 
Laish (Jos 19^’; ef. Jg IS'*’^'^ ). 

In com[)aring these two accounts we must re¬ 
member that the second is put together from 
fragments, and is quite incomplete. It is defec¬ 
tive as regards Joseph and all the northern tribes, 
nor does it make clear to us the position of Josliua 
(Jos 17''“^-); does it treat him (as some think) as 
simply the leader of the House of Joseph? There 
is little in it, however, which clearly contradicts 
the account of JE in Jos 2'-lP, and by piecing 
together the two accounts wo can construct a 
narrative of the conquest of Western Palestine 
which has strong claims to be accepted. 

Israel, beroave<l of Moses (as Islam of Mo¬ 
hammed) at the beginning of a career of conquest, 
accepted Joshua as Moses*^ Khalifa (successor), and 
jiersevered on the path of conq^ucst (JE), The 
Jordan was crossed (JE). Jericho, ‘the city of 


palm trees,’ was won (JE and F *). Gibeon in a 
panic made terms with Israel (JE). Israel, united 
under Joshua, w'on a great victory over a southern 
confederacy at Beth-horon (JE). Elated by these 
repeated successes, Judah (perhaps a small tribe at 
this time) broke loose from the main body, and 
turned southward to join the Calebites in a division 
of the southern end of the central ridge (cf. F). 
Joshua, at the head of the strong tribe of Joseph, 
and followed by the tribes which afterwards settled 
in the north, burst in the full tide of victory across 
the plain of Esdraelon and defeated a northern 
confederacy at the Waters of Merom (JE). The 
Canaanites, however, after bending before the 
storm, recovered courage, and by their chariots 
and fortified cities retained control of the plain of 
Esdraelon and compelled the Israelites to Keep to 
the hills (F; cf. Jg 4. 6). (On the historical 
probabilities considered in the light of geography, 
see HGHL, Appendix II.). 

5. The Tramforination of Israel. —This took 
place under the Judges (see Judges, Period of 
THE). It is clear from the earliest records of the 
conquest that the Canaanites were not exter¬ 
minated, as the later record (D^) seems sometimes 
to assert (Jos lO"*® IP^). The conquerors settled 
down in the midst of the half-conquered majority, 
and the question arose which stock, which civiliza¬ 
tion, which religion, Canaanite or Israelite, would 
survive? The result was a compromise: a mixed 
stock arose, over which it was possible to set up 
one kingdom, the kingdom of Saul and David. 
The Canaanito-Israelite was not a nomad, but an 
agriculturalist, a city-dweller, a merchant, with a 
wide outlook on the world, such as became the 
member of an empire which touched the highway 
of the world of Western Asia, the Euphrates. In 
religion also the Canaanite-Israelite was a ncNv 

f iroduction. He held his monotheism somewhat 
oosely, and was ready to worship at Canaanite 
shrines. Lastly, the new nation was much more 
numerous than the old invading tribes. David’s 
armies, composed of these Canaanite-Israelites, 
were not inconsiderable; they enabled him to 
found an empire. The fusion of races which made 
a nation capable of winning victories like those of 
David took place in tiie period of the Judges. 

6. The Undivided Killgdom.—VIiilmwQiin express 
statement (Gn 36’^ apparently from an early docu¬ 
ment) that Edom was governed by kings before 
any king reigned over Israel. It is probable that 
the same is true of Ammon (cf. 1 S IP'®; Jp 
however, seems to be late) and of Amalek (I S 
though the passage is not early). The first 
movement towards the establisliment of a kingdom 
over Israel came from the half-Canaanite Abime- 
lech (Jg R^d aflected only the central tribes. 
In fact it Mas only hard experience which made 
the Israelites (still children of the desert in nature) 
willing to submit to the restraint of an organized 
kingdom. No doubt the Canaanite leaven in the 
population hastened this submission. 

Of the occasion of the establishment of the 
kingdom we have t^m accounts in 1 Samuel 
(Driver, LOT^ p. 17611.). According to the earlier 
account (IS 9*-10‘* IP*^^*^®), J" chooses a king 
(Saul) who is to save His people from the Philis¬ 
tines, and commands Samuel to anoint him (9^®^ ). 
The language used reminds us of Ex 3’ (God 
charges Moses to lead Israel out of Egypt). 
Samuel promises Saul ‘all that is desirable’ in 
Israel (9 ® IIV), and encourages him to act as king, 
as occasion offers, in the assurance of divine sup¬ 
port (10^. The occasion for action comes in the 
invasion of Nahash the Ammonite, and on Saul's 
success the people make him king Avith rejoicings. 
According to the later account (1 S 8. 12) 

* F = FratjmenUry reconstructed accounts. 
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the Israelites, disj^usted the corrupt admini¬ 
stration of justice by Samuel’s sons, ask Samuel to 
make them ‘a king to judge [them] like all the 
nations’ (8®). Samuel (as divinely instructed) 
treats this demand as a rejection of J" as king, 
and, while granting the request, tells the people 
that they wul have reason to repent of it, for their 
king will take from them all tliat is desirable in 
liis eyes (8^^’^’). Samuel describes Saul to the 
people after his election (12*^) as ‘the king whom 
ye have chosen,’ and tells them (v.^"^) that their 
wickedness was great in asking for a king. (There 
may be a trace of a third account in 12^^ where, 
somewhat inconsistently with 8^‘®, the invasion of 
the Ammonites is given as the immediate occasion 
of the demand for a king). 

The first and earliest account accords best with 
the known facts. Saul established his throne in 
the midst of a great Philistine Oppression (I S 
13®* when the Phil, had a garrison (?3'y^) in the 
heart of Benjamite territory {ih. 14^'’-), and some 
of the ‘Hebrews’ were serving by constraint in 
the Philistine ranks (ib. v.^i). Saul’s reign (the 
duration of which is quite uncertain) was an almost 
continuous struggle against his western neighbours 
(1 S 13^ 14®-17^ IS-^ 23^ ^ 281 3P); ho taught Israel 
to face the Philistines. 

The Rise of David.— Saul was the fighting chief 
of an infant nation, David the founder and organ¬ 
izer of a powerful state. Saul was the Lascaris,* 
but David the Vataces of Israel. The government 
gained vastly in intellectual power by the acces¬ 
sion of David. Saul perhaps could not write (1 S 
IP); David wrote the first letter mentioned in the 
Bible (2 S IP'* 1), was ‘ prudent in speech ’(IS 16‘® 
RV), a poet of considerable power (2 S P^®'*), if not 
also a Psalmist (2 S 22i‘’'‘, a passage belonging to 
the A[q)endix to 2 Samuel), and a man who re¬ 
flected (231*'^). The whole history of the suppres¬ 
sion of Absalom’s rebellion stamps David as a man 
of the higdiest mental power. The kiim who could 
command and apply in the moment of his greatest 
need the wrathful family faithfulness of Joab and 
Abishai, the salt-truth of Ittai the Philistine, the 
friendliness of the priests Zadok and Abiathar, the 
allegiance of the aged counsellor Hushai, and the 
helt)fulness of Shobi the Ammonite and Barzillai 
the Gileadite (2 S 17”**), must have been a man of 
intellectual power far above the ordinary. 

David’s reign was marked by three events—(a) 
the choice of Jerusalem as capital; (A) the rise of 
the tribe of Judah; and (c) the foundation of an 
Israelite empire. 

{a) Jerusalem before David’s day probably con¬ 
sisted of a half-Israelite town grouped round the 
Jebusite cita»lel, which stood on a hill S.E. of 
the present l,laram hill, but j)robably separated 
from it by a depression now filled up. Such a 
town was unsuitable for the Israelite capital so 
long as it was dominated by the Jebusite fort. 
David’s capture of this fort gave him a site from 
which he could build towards the North and West, 
taking in other hills ; he thus formed a capital of 
ample size and of great natural strength. 

(i) The rise of the tribe of J udah under David is 
a remarkable fact. In Judges this tribe plays 
liardly any part save at the Conquest (ch. 1), in 
wdiich it is almost overshadowed by Calebites, 
Kenizzites, and Kenites. It is not mentioned in 
the present text of the Song of Deborah (Jg 6). 
The earlier leaders of I.srael, Moses, Aaron, Joshua, 
Samuel, and Saul, all belonged to other trilies, and 
no judge was a J udtean. Under these circumstances 

* Cf. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. Ixii. bejfinning: * In his 
first efforts the fii^'itive I^asoaris coininandcTl only 3 cities and 
3000 soldiers; his reijrn was the season of generous and active 
despair; in every nulitary operation he staked his life and 
crown; and his enemies . . . were surprised by lii» celerity and 
subdued by his boldness.' 


it has been siyjposcd (Slade, GVI i. 132) that 
Judali entered Canaan from the south before the 
rest of the tribes entered from the east, and that 
in ancient times Judah stood in no union with the 
rest of Israel. Be this as it may, from the lime of 
David Judah played a great part in Israel’s history. 

(c) It may be surprising tmat so small a people 
as I.srael was able to found an emi)irc winch 
stretched from the borders of Egypt to the 
Euphrates. In the south Egypt claimed a hege¬ 
mony over Syria; in the north the Hittites (I K 
10-“, 2 K 7®) and the Arammans (Syrians) were 
strong, and, lastly, in the cast lay the great 
Assyrian power. Ilut after the reign of Tiglatli- 
pile.ser I. (c. 1120-1100 B.C.) Assyria was in a state 
of temporary decline until about the end of the 
loth cent. B.C. (McCurdy, IIPM § 181); and the 
Hittites bad ceased to exercise an imj)crial sway 
{ih. § 179); lastly, from c. 1240 to 930 B.C., under 
the 20th and 21st dynasties, Egypt was weak and 
divided (see art. Egvpt, vol. i. (562 A). Thus room 
is left for an Israelite emiure, c. 1017-937 B.C., the 
I)criod assigned to the reigns of David and Solomon 
(see Chronology of Old Test. vol. i. p. 401). 

The empire of David and Solomon was greater 
in appearance than in reality, and it was, more- 
ov'er, unstable. Garrisons (or ‘ governors ’ 
were placed in Damascus and in Euom (2 S 8®* but 
other provinces simjJy paid a tribute (cf. ih. v.“**), 
the amount of which (lepcnded, no doubt, on the 
strength of their fears. 

The reign of Solomon was magnificent and 
oppressive, the veiy opposite, in fact, of the ideal 
given in Dt 17“' . lie put 30,000 Israelites to 
task-work (1 K 6“^*; 1 K 9'-^^ is a later gloss), and 
alienated the northern tribes (12^), already dis¬ 
satisfied with the House of Jesse (2 S 20^^); he 
filled his harem with foreign wives for the sake of 
prestige and policy, and patronized foreign worship 
(I K 11®*’^) in order to conciliate allied or subject 
nations. Of twenty years pven to building, he 
devoted seven to the erection of a temple, on 
which he employed foreign builders (1 K 5“), and 
in which ho admitted foreign devices, such as 
the Second Commandment condemns (1 K G^). 
Whether Solomon had any strong religious feeling 
(such as his father had) cannot tell; the Prayer 
of Dedication in 1 K 8-^'®^ is the work of the com¬ 
piler of Kings (so Driver, LOT^ p. 191). On the 
whole, he reminds us of the tjqiical Pharaoh, who 
built, oppressed, and boasted of Divine favour. 
The importance of the Temple must not be ex¬ 
aggerated; David had already made Jerusalem a 
Holy City by transferring thither the ark (2 S 6“). 

7. The Hundred Yeai'^ War with Aram. —The 
disruption of Solomon’s kingdom relegated the 
southern half (‘Judah’) to a comparatively safe 
obscurity, and imposed upon the northern half 
(‘Israel J the task of preventing' the Araina*ans 
(Syrians) of Damascus from advancing to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. From a nation like 
the Aramamns, eager for mercantile and material 
advantages, Israel invited attack in three directions. 
(1) The short route to Tyre by Dan and Abel- 
beth-maacah was worth seizing (1 K 15'-^). (2) 

The fertile plain of Esdraelon was valuable in 
itself, and also because it led to the sea; hence 
the fortress of Aphek in the Philistine plain 
became a point for Aramaean armies to march on 
(I K 20^, 2 K 13“% LXX, Lucian’s text; W. K. 
Smith, OTJC^ p. 433 ; Exjumtor, Dec. 1895. 
See also Ai’HEK). (3) Ramolli-gilead (precise site 
uncertain) was surrounded by good pasture-land, 
and commanded one of the trade routes which ran 
cast of Jordan leading to Arabia (1 K 22®). 

The kings of the liouse of Omri (1 K 16“-2 K 
9®®) met the Aramjean danger with courage and 
skill. Alliances with Tyre (1 K 16®^) and with 
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Judah (1 K 22®'^, 2 K 3’) secured the left flank and 
rear of Israel, a new capital well situated for 
defence was built and fortitied on the hill of 
Samaria (1 K 16*^), Ahab routed Ben-hadad at 
Aphek (1 K 20^), and Joram, it seems, recovered 
Ramoth-gilead from Hazael (2 K 8^, cf. 9^). 

The fortune of war changed at lirst under the 
new dynasty, that of Jehu and his sons. The 
Aramaeans under llazael and his successor Ben- 
hadad began to prevail perhaps in the days of 
Jehu himself; they almost ariuiliilated the armies 
of his successor Jehoahaz, and became masters of 
all the land east of Jordan (2 K 10^-^- 13**’). On 
one occasion Hazael traversed the northern king¬ 
dom, reached Philistine territory, captured Gath, 
and threatened Jerusalem (12^’). The alfliction of 
Israel in tlioso days was ‘ very bitter, for there was 
not. . . any helper for Israel’ (14"®). A change 
came again under Joash, the third king of Jehu’s 
line. He thrice defeated Ben-hadad, and recovered 
the cities taken by Hazael, presumably the cities 
east of Jordan (13“, cf. vv.^*'^^). He even found 
leisure for a civil war with Amaziah of Judal), 
which ended in the canture of Jerusalem (14®*^^). 
But if Joash was the deliverer, Jeroboam ii., the 
son of Joash, was the avenger of Israel. Under him 
Israel recovered according to 2 K 14"® ‘Damascus 
and Hamath,* according to v.“ ‘ from the entering 
in of Hamath unto the sea of the Arabah.’ 

The religious policy of Ahab (the true repre¬ 
sentative of the house of Omri in this) was to 
patronize the Baal-worshin of his Tyrian allies and 
of his half-Canaanite subjects without actually 
rejecting the religion of J" (I K 18-’). If he 
allowed Jezebel to slay the prophets of the Lord 
(18^*), it was doubtless because these prophets 
were bold enough to nrotest against such tolera¬ 
tion, and not merely uecause they were prophets 
of J". The work of the great prophet Elijah and 
of the house of Jehu wTiich embraced his cause 
(19*’), was to inflict such blows on the worshippers 
of Baal that they never again hoped for any 
support for their religion from the heads of the 
Israelite state. 

The Religion of the Prophets.—The reign of 
Jeroboam II. marked the highest point of material 
prosperity which Israel reached after tho dis¬ 
ruption, and perhaps the lowest point of Israel’s 
moral degradation. Amos and llosea, who pro¬ 
phesied under Jeroboam and his immediate suc¬ 
cessors, met this degradation with a revelation 
of God which differs in breadth and depth from 
the Mosaic revelation as sketched above. God, 
they taught, was not only Israel’s God, but also 
the God of all the world ; He would not favour 
Israel regardless of its moral condition, rather 
He would punish the sinful nation, whether that 
nation were Israel or another. If it be uncertain 
whether the Ten Commandments be Mosaic, it is 
at least certain that they were the code of the 
prophets of the 8th cent. Amos and Hosea taught 
Israel to worship One God, a God of Righteous¬ 
ness and Purity. But tho manner as well as the 
matter of the teaching of these prophets challenges 
attention. Unlike Elijah and Elisha, they were 
‘writing prophets.’ A prophet was no longer a 
voice only; ne^ left a body of teaching behind 
him, to serve in tho religious education of his 
people. 

8. The Tyranny of Asshur {Assyria ).—The con¬ 
test between Israel and the Aramaeans was ended 
by tho interference of the Assyrians, who crushed 
both. We may pass over the victory of Shal¬ 
maneser II. over a confederate Aram jean-Israelite 
army in the days of Ahab (n.c. 854), and Jehu’s 
payment of tribute to IShalinaneser (n.C. 842), as 
well as the boast of Kamman-nirjlri iii. (n.C. 811- I 
783) that he exacted tribute from tho ‘land of I 


Omri.* Assyria declined w’hile Israel flourished 
under Jeroboam II. (n.C. 782-741). Unfortunately 
Assyria revived under Tiglath-pileser III. (B.C. 
745-727). We need not believe that he had any¬ 
thing to do with Uzziah (Azariah) of Judah* 
(2 K 15*), but we have monumental references to 
Ids defeat of the allied kings Pekah of Israel and 
Rezin of Damascus (10®**'), and the monuments 
tell us what the Bible does not, viz. that Ausi’i’ 
(Hoshea) was confirmed as king of Israel by 
I'iglath - pileser. But Hoshea succeeded to a 
diminished and depopulated kingdom (2 K 15*®); 
the extreme north and the land east of Jordan, 
after being ravaged, passed perhaps into tho hands 
of some faithful client of Asshur. It w^ould have 
been well for the kingdom of Samaria, if it had 
had only the open foe (Assyria) to reckon with ; 
unfortunately, however, the false friend (Egypt) 
plaj^ed a decisive part. From tho days of Thut- 
mosis (Thothmes) HI. (n.C. 1500?) of the eighteenth 
dynasty and Ramses il. of the nineteenth, Egypt 
had looked on Canaan as within the sphere of 
her ‘influence’; and, even when lower Egypt was 
divided among petty princes, one of these ‘So’t 
(2 K 17^) could not resist the temi»tation to claim 
a footing in Palestine by intriguing with Hoshea 
of Samaria against the Assyrians (see Egypt, vol. 
i. p. 663^). Shalmaneser IV. (B.C. 727-722), the 
successor of Tiglath-pileser, ‘found conspiracy in 
Hoshea,* marched against Israel, and laid siege 
to Samaria (2 K 17^*’)» which >vas taken by Sargon 
(Is 20*), a usurper (B.C. 722-705) who siiccceued 
Shalmaneser {KlB ii. 64, 65). Sargon tells us, ‘ 1 
led forth {aSlula) 27,290 of those who dwelt in 
the midst of it’; according to 2 K 17® Israel was 
transported to Mesopotamia and Media. In any 
case tlie land was grievously dejiopulated; for even 
after colonists had been brought in from Baby¬ 
lonia and northern Syria (2 K 17**^), so much of 
the land still lay waste that lions increased and 
committed great ravages. 

Israel having been crushed, Sargon marched 
against So (Sib’u) of Egypt and Hanun of Gaza, 
the confederates of Hoshea, and defeate<l them at 
Raphia (Rapihi) on the border of Egypt. The 
Pharaoh (Pir’u), plainly a difl’erent person from 
So, thereupon prudently paid ‘ tribute,* and Sargon 
retired. 

Of tho subsequent history of what had been the 
northern kingdom W'e know (until the time of the 
Return) only two facts. (1) Samaria was involved 
with Hamath, Arpad, and Damascus in a futile 
rising against Sargon {KIB ii. 56, 57). (2) In the 
decline of the Assyrian power Josiah was able 
to carry out his reforming measures in Bethel 
(2 K 23*®), the ‘chapel’ oi the northern kings 
(Am 7*®), and in the cities of Samaria generally 
(2 K ‘23*»). 

The capture of Samaria and the march of Sargon 
to the Egyptian frontier revealed the danger in 
W'hich Judah stood from the Assyrians. 

Three policies now presented themselves to 
Hezekiah. (1) He mignt ally himself (not as 
Hoshea with a kinglet of lower Egypt, but) with 
the growing power of Ethiopia (Is 18**’ 20®), under 
Sabakon (B.C. 707-695), wiio is perhaps meant, 
though his successor, Tirhakah (B.C. 690-664), i.s 
nameii in 2 K 19®. Thus supported, Judah might 
perhaps defy Assyria. (2) He might (like liis 
father Ahaz) throw himself without any serious 
invitation into the arms of the king of Assyria, 
and accept his protection, his yoke, and his god, 
or at least his altar (2 K 16’**®). (3) He might 
accept the assurance of J" given through Isaiah of 
the safety of Jerusalem and of those who took 
refuge in it (Is 28*® 29’ 30*® Sl^**)* According to this 

* Asriya'u of Ja’udi was a king in northern Syria. 

t Read perhaps ‘ Seve ' {Sib'u on the Assyr. monuments). 
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last policy, Hezekiah would not attempt to defend 
cities like Lachish and Jdbnah, which lay more or 
less in the great king’s path to Egypt, but would 
withdraw his people as much as possible into the hill 
country and into Jerusalem itself. Judah would 
thus bow before the storm, and neither resist the 
Assyrian king nor attempt to make friends with him. 

Of course in a case in which three policies were 
possible, no one was consistently followed. Tn 
701 Sennacherib, the son and successor of Sar^on, 
marched into the west, having Egypt for his final 
objective (Herod, ii. 141). Hezekiah sent tribute 
(2 K 18^*), butLibnah and Lachish, fortresses which 
might assist the march of the Egyptians and retard 
that of the Assyrians, were not surrendered to 
Sennacherib. The Assyrian king, in accordance 
with his general plan, set himself with his main 
army to reduce tnese fortresses ; but he sent ‘ a 
great host,’ under the Turtan (Tartan), i.e. the 
Oommander-in-chief who commanded in the ab¬ 
sence of the king, to reduce Jerusalem (2 K 18^^). 
Hezekiah was blockaded, and derided in his help¬ 
lessness by the Assyrian leaders. 

Thus far the Bible and the monuments agree, 
l)Ut the sequel is ditferently told. According to 
2 K 19^® the Angel of the Lord (no doubt the pestil¬ 
ence) slew 185,000 of the Assyrian army, and 
Sennacherib departed to his own land. According 
to Sennacherib’s own account, fear fell on Hezekiah, 
and he acknowledged the maiesty of Sennacherib 
by sending presents of every kind. It is hard to 
resist the impression that the Assyrian is escaping 
from the acknowledgment of failure in the long 
and wordy list of presents, and that the Hebrew 
account is based on a trustworthy tra<lition. In 
any case, Sennacherib does not claim to have taken 
Jerusalem, nor to have inflicted any personal chas¬ 
tisement on Hezekiah. The strange tradition with 
which Herodotus explains the retreat of ‘ Sau- 
acharibus, king of the Arabians and of the As¬ 
syrians’ from the frontiers of Egypt, supports as 
far as it goes the biblical account (ii. 141). 

The retreat of Sennacherib, however,--be it re¬ 
membered,—meant the escape of Jerusalem from 
the horrors of a sack by the Assyrians, and not 
the permanent deliverance of Judah from Assyrian 
vassalage. Esar-haddon (li.o. 081-009), continuing 
the work of his predecessor, conquered Egypt 
(B.c. 671), and we may believe him when he tells 
us that he demanded building materials for his 
palace from twenty-two kings of the west, includ¬ 
ing Maiiasseh, king of Judah, if Mi-na-si-i sar 
{rnahcizu) Ja-u-di be he {KIB ii. 148, 149). The 
next king, Assur-bani-pal (the Osnappar of Ezr 4'®), 
also maile successful expeditions against Egypt, 
and it is not improbable that on one of these 
occasions Manasseh was carried oil', as the chronicler 
say^s (2 Ch 33‘^), bound in fetters to Babylon. 

Religion in Judah during the Assyrian Period. 
—The religious conflict was hardly less severe than 
the political. Under Ahaz (2 K 10^*- ^®*-) and Man¬ 
asseh {ib. 2U®^) foreign worships and foreign super¬ 
stitions were practised (cf. Is 2“ 8’® etc.), and against 
these Isaiah and Micah prophesied with fearle.s3 
invective and threatening. Supported by the 
prophets, Hezekiah (according to 2 K 18^* made 
some sweeping reforms, including the destruction 
of the brazen serpent, the removal of the high- 

laces, and the centralization of the cultus in 

erusalem. 

Wellhausen (IJG^ p. 90 f.) doubts whether the 
last two measures were carried out, supporting 
his doubt by a reference to 2 K 23^®, where, how¬ 
ever, the dejilernent (not the destruction) of Solo¬ 
mon’s high-places is ascribed to Josiah. Practical 
religion must have been at a very low ebb during 
this whole period, if we may judge from the 
denunciations uttered by Isaiah ana Micah (esp. 
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Mic3^®®^ ), and from Isaiah’s favourite thought that 
only a remnant can survive Hod’s judgment ou 
Judah and Jerusalem. 

9. The Fall of Judah. — Under Josiah (n.c. 639- 
608), Judah had a brief breathing space. Assur- 
bani-pal, the last great sovereign of Assyria, died 
in 626, and the Assyrian power rapidly declined. 
Josiah took courage to repair the temple (2 K. 
22^®^-). to destroy the high-places, removing the 
priests attached to them, and even to extend his 
activity northwards to Bethel and to ‘ the cities of 
Samaria’ {ib. 23^®). Under him also was publislied 
‘the book of the law’ [i.e. the Book of Deuter¬ 
onomy), and the people entered into a covenant to 
obey its morality, and to worship J" only in the 
one ^ace which He had chosen for his sanctuary 
(cf. Dt 12®*-). Josiah himself set an example of 
kingly virtue (Jer 22^®^*) as w’ell as of Deuteronornic 
orthodoxy (cf. 2 K 23®^), and the removal of the 
yoke of Asshur seemed to promise an era of com¬ 
parative prosperity for Jmlali. 

Unfortunately the fall of Assyria involved a con¬ 
test for the spoils betw'een Egypt under Neco(h) 
(AV Necho(h)) and Babylon under Nabopolassar. 
Necoh ‘went up against the king of As.syria to 
the river Euphrates ’ (2 K 23®®), passing through 
Megiddo (somewhere near Mount Carmel) on his 
march, and at Megiddo Josiah met his deatli at the 
hands of the Egyptian king. Of the circumstances 
of his death we have two accounts. According to 
2 Kings (cited above), Josiah went to meet (Heb. 
not EV) Necoh, doubtless in order to come to some 
understanding with him, perhaps to do homage to 
him. Necoh, however, judging perhaps that Josiah 
was too strong a man to be a good vassal, had him 
slain at the audience (‘ when he saw him ’). Accord¬ 
ing to 2 Ch 35®®^- ( = 1 Es 1®®*^-). on the contrary, 
Josiah’s fate is precisely that of Ahab. He fights 
against Necoh in spite of a Divine warning, and 
is mortally wounded by an archer. (An obscure 
passage in Herodotus, li. 159, gives no help). The 
sequel, however, is clear: Judah became a vassal 
to Egypt, and Necoh api)ointed the infamous 
JehoiaKim (2 K 23^**, Jer 22’^”') to bo king. 

Egypt’s triumph was short. Nebuchadrezzar, 
the son of Nabopolassar, swept Necoh out of Syria, 
and made Judah transfer its allegiance to Babylon. 
Twice Judah proved faithless to its new lord. The 
first revolt was punished heavily enough. Jeru¬ 
salem was taken, the golden vessels of tlie temple 
were made a spoil, and Jehoiakim’s son and suc¬ 
cessor Jehoiachin was carried into captivity to 
Babylon with his officers, his mighty men, and all 
the skilled artificers—10,000 captives in all (cf. 
Jer 24^'^). Nebuchadrezzar appointed as king in 
Judah Zedekiah (a son of Josiah), and bound him 
with an oatli of fealty (cf. Ezk 17^®*^*)* Eut Zede¬ 
kiah was too unstable to keep an oath, and too 
weak to resist the temptation of an alliance with 
Egypt. After a disordered reign of eleven years, 
during which the princes ruled rather than the 
king (Jer 38®-®®), the Babylonians took Jerusalem 
by blockade, blinded Zeuekiah, slew his ollicers, 
burned the temple, broke down the city walls, and 
carried away a number of caj)tive3 (Jer 52®®*®®, 
Heb. not LX!X B). A poor remnant of the people 
was left to Ttrevent the land from relapsing into 
desert, and Gedaliah, son of Ahikam (tne patron 
of Jeremiah), was appointed ‘overseer’ (‘governor’ 
would have been too grand a title) over them 
(Jer 40®'^-). 

This—the catastrophe of Jerusalem—took place 
c. 687 B.C., but it must be remembered that Judah 
had been falling ever since the days of Ahaz. In 
fact the Southern kingdom slowly bled to death 
from the moment when its isolation was broken 
down by the dying struggles of the Northern king¬ 
dom under Pekah (2 K 15®® 16®, cf. Is 7^‘’'’)* 1 b 
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articular, Judah never recovered from the brutal 
evastation wrought by Sennacherib, when 46 
fortified towns were taken and 200,150 persons led 
captive {KIB p. 94 f. ; cf. 2 K 18^®*'‘®). We cannot 
form any satisfactory estimate of the numbers 
carried oil* at various times by the Chaldaeans, for 
the passage (Jer 62^***®) which contains the most 
precise statements on this point is absent from 
LXX Bfc<A, and is in conflict with 2 K 24^^; but it 
seems probable that the Chaldman ravages were 
less extensive than the Assyrian, because tlie popu¬ 
lation had dwindled, and prosperity had diminished 
in the meantime. (See, further, Kosters, ThT 
xxxi. (1897) 518flf.). 

10. Tfie Exile and tJie Return. —The captivity of 
Judah, reckoned from the fall of Jehoiachin (n.C. 
597), lasted 59 years, or from the fall of Zedekiah 
(n.c. 587), 49 years, reckoning B.c. 5.38 as the prob¬ 
able terminus ad quern. The ‘ seventy ’ years of Jer 
25‘- is a round number. Of the condition of the Jews 
in exile we have contradictory indications, from 
which we may conclude that the circumstances 
varied in different places and at difl'erent times. 
The first band of exiles were allowed to ‘build 
houses and plant gardens* (Jer 29®'‘)i a-nd to live in 
communities of their own (Kzr 8^^, Ezk E) under 
their own elders (Ezk 8* 14^ 20^). Jehoiachin, 
after thirty-six years of captivity, received special 
marks of favour from Evil - Merodach (Amil- 
Marduk), the successor of Nebuchadrezzar (2 K 
25^"^‘). On the other hand, seditious prophets 
from time to time provoked the Chaldneans to cruel 
acts of repression (Jer 292^'*), and it is probable 
that some at least of the Jews were put to task¬ 
work, for the ‘ hard service’ (Is 14*' ) wherein Israel 
was made to serve, looks like an allusion to Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar’s canal-works or temple-restoration, or 
to like undertakings of his successors, especially 
Nabuna’id (Nabonidus) {KIB iii. 2, p. 6011’., p. 
96 fl’.). Yet that the lot of many Jewish families 
(after the first bitterness of expatriation was past) 
was at least tolerable in Babylonia, is clear from 
the fact that a considerable number of Jews (the 
vast majority, according to some critics) did not 
take part in the First Return under Sheshbazzar. 

With regard to the Return a good deal has been 
written of late years (particularly since 1889) tend¬ 
ing towards a reconstruction of the whole narra¬ 
tive. It will, however, be most convenient in this 
article to reproduce the account given in Ezra- 
Nehemiah, while pointing out from time to time 
how critics propose to correct and supplement it. 
In the first year, then, of Cyrus (Ezr P), i.e. c. 638 
B.C., the ‘ Fersian ’ (see Cyrus, vol. i. p. 641 f.) king 
issued an edict for the rebuilding of the temple at 
Jerusalem, and invited the Jews to undertake the 
work. [Wo may compare with this the mutilated 
inscription in which Cyrus speaks of his restoration 
to the cities of Babylonia of gods which Nabonidus 
had carried off to Babylon (KIB iii. 2, p. 126 f.)]. 
The heads of Judah and Benjamin, together with 
the Levites, responded to the invitation, and Cyrus 
gave up the golden vessels of the temple, wliich 
liad been carried away by Nebuchadrezzar, to 
Sheshbazzar (rij) ^a/Sai'ao'dp LXX B, rip ’S^aa'a^acadpip 
A, Ezr 1* ; 1 Es 2^^ LXX B, but 2am- 

Paaardptp, LXX A*), ‘ prince (hV^ nasi] of Judah,’ wdio 
brought thejii back to Jerusalem, together with a 
band of returning exiles. This—the First Return 
—resulted, wo learn indirectly, in the lay in" of the 
foundation of the temple (Ezr 5^®, but cf. but 
wo do not know the number of those who accom¬ 
panied Sheshbazzar, nor any other particulars. It 
18 , however, negatively clear that the movement 
w'as not a success. In Babylonia the edict (in 
spite of the prophecies of Deutero-Isaiah) probably 
twk the Jews by surprise, while in Judah (cf. Ezr 
a misplttcoa passage) there were ‘ many ad¬ 


versaries.’ The time, as the Jews said eveii six¬ 
teen years later (Hag 1*), was not yet come for so 
important an undertaking as the rebuilding of the 
temple. Some critics, indeed, smile altogether at 
the story of this ‘ First Return,’ and reduce it to a 
conciliatory appointment by Cyrus of a prince of 
the house of David (Sanabassar) to be governor in 
Judsea (cf. Cheyne, Jewish Religious LxJCy pp. 6-7). 

At the beginning of the reign of Darius Hystaspis 
(c. 622 B.C.), how^evor, the Jewish exiles Avere pre¬ 
pared for a great movement, and there was, it 
seems, a Second Return under Zcrubbabel the son 
of Shealtiel, a descendant of David, and Jeshua 
the son of Jozadak the priest (Ezr 2^). The whole 
‘ congregation ’ numbered 42,360, exclusive of ser¬ 
vants and handmaids {ih. 2®^*)* 01 this great immi¬ 

gration, and of Zerubbabcl and Joshua wdio led it, 
much was expected, hnprimis the rebuilding of the 
temple (Zee 6^®), but the realization of the hope 
was delayed. The people w^nt up ‘ unto Jerusalem 
and Judah, every one to his own city^ (Ezr 2'), and, 
after the heads had relieved their consciences by 
making a money-offering for the work of rebuild¬ 
ing, all the exiles ‘dwelt in their cities’ {ib. v.*^®), 
or, as Ilaggai complained, they ran ‘ every man to 
his own house,’ and allowed God’s House to lie 
waste (Hag H). In the autumn (Ezr 3'®^*) they did 
indeed gather themselves as one man to Jerusalem 
for the erection of an altar of burnt-ottering, ‘ but 
the foundation of the temple of the Lord was not 
yet laid’ {ib. v.®). 

How did the work of the temple begin at last in 
earnest? We have tw^o answers, one in a ‘pro¬ 
phetical’ passage of Ezra (4'-^'* 5"’)» written in the 
Aramaic tongue, and another in a ‘ priestly ’ pas¬ 
sage, written in Hebrew by the compiler of the 
same book (3*‘^*). The former treats the foundation 
as already laid (cf. 5^®), and reckons the date by 
the year of Darius characteristically y for the pro¬ 
phet’s eye always noted political changes; the 
second, on the contrary, describes in touching 
detail the laying of the foundation, and mentions 
as the date ‘ the second year of their coming to 
the House of God,’ a^ain characteristically, for the 
priest’s eye was all for the holy place. The dis¬ 
crepancy between the two passages is one of words 
only — (1) as regards datCy if the Return of Zerub- 
babel and Jeshua took place, as suggested above, 
at the beginning of the reign of Darius; and (2) as 
regards the nature of the worky if we assume that 
after sixteen years of malice, neglect, and weather, 
the foundations needed some attention, wLich 
mi|jht be popularly described as relaying. 

Ezr 3*’^^ however, has a great omission, it says 
nothing of the activity of Ilaggai and Zechariali. 
Yet there can be no doubt that the voice of these 
tw’o prophets w\as the deciding f.actor in the work ; 
words sucli as Hag D 2^, Zee 4®*'® were not uttered 
in vain. In the second year of Darius, the second 
year of their return to ralcstine, the exiles began 
to build, and in spite of an interruption by 
Tattenai, governor of Syria (Ezr 6*“'*). tlie house 
w'as finished in the 6th year of Darius (6*®). 

This account is traversed and disimted by some 
modern critics. It is urged that Haggai and 
Zechariali never mention the Great Return of 
42,000 persons, and consequently it is. maintained 
that no considerable body of exiles (the Gola) did 
return till the mission of Ezra, c. 432 B.c. (soCheyne, 
Introd. to Is. p. xxxix). F’roin this it follows that 
the temple which was completed c. 616 B.c. was 
built, not by the returned exiles, but by ‘the 
people of the land,’ the descendants of those left by 
Nebuzar-adan. But what if Haggai and Zecharian 
do not dw'ell upon the Return because they took part 
in it, and spoke to those who took part in it ? What 
if they do speak, at least once (Zee 6^®), as the fore¬ 
runners of a mighty host advancing from ^bylon ? 
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One subject remains to be noticed, viz. the 
attitude oi the buUders of the temple towards the 
Samaritans. According to Ezr 42 ** (a passage due 
to tlie compiler of the book) Zerubbabel and Jeshua 
peremptoruy rejected the ofler of tlie * adversaries 
(ony zarirrit ‘rivals*) of Judah and Benjamin* to 
co-operate in the rebuilding. Choyne, on the 
contrary, characterizes the story of rejection as 
‘ pure imagination,* and asserts that the Samari¬ 
tans maintained their connexion with the holy 
place ‘till Neheraiah, armed with a Persian fir¬ 
man, interposed* {JRL p. 26). 

After the completion of the temple a break of 
nearly sixty years occurs in our records, and when 
they speak again the Davidic line which Zerub¬ 
babel liad represented has disappeared. Some 
critics {e.g. Cheyne and Sellin) partly fill the gap 
with a reconstruction which represents Zerubbabm 
as the accepted Messiah of the Jews, a rebel 
against Persian authority, and a martyr whose 
martyrdom ruined all the political prospects of the 
house of David. Cheyne refers Zee (in a 

revised text) to the coronation and reign of Zerub¬ 
babel {JRL p. 14 f.), and Sellin thinks that he is 
meant by the Suffering Servant of la 6‘2'*-63*^. 
The ruin of the walla of Jerusalem, which Nche- 
miah deplored (Neh P), may have been part of the 
vengeance taken by the Persians (or their deputies) 
on tlie Messianic kingdom of Zerubbabel. 

The biblical records begin again in ‘ the seventh 
year of Artaxerxes* (Ezr 7®), t.c., if Artaxerxes 
Longimanus be meant, in n.C. 458. In that year 
Ezra the scribe, a man of high-priestly family, 
went up to Jerusalem armed Vith a decree (given 
in Aramaic, ih. vv.^ 2 - 26 j entrusting him with large 
powers, and ordering a large offering to be made in 
the king’s name for the support of the worship of 
the temple. Strangely enough all that we know 
of the exercise of these powers is that Ezra called 
an assembly of the whole people in order to deal 
with the question of mixed marriages, that the 
people acknowledged the duty of putting away 
foreign 'wives, but pleaded for delay, and that a 
formidable list was arawn up (including the names 
of men of high-priestly family) of those who had 
taken foreign wives. Out of this list four persons 
(priests) actually ‘gave their hands* to put away 
tneir foreign wives (Ezr 10®*^'*). 

In the twentieth year of Artaxerxes (Neh 2' *), 
i.e. in n.C. 445, came the mission of Nehemiah. 
He, unlike Ezra, was a layman and an officer at 
the Persian Court, and, unlike Ezra (Ezr 8“), 
enjoyed the prestige of arriving with an escort of 
l*ersian officers ana horsemen (Neh 2®). In spirit, 
however, Ezra and Nehemiah were one. Both 
aimed at reforming the religion of their people on 
lines stricter than any which had hitherto been 
laid down. To Ezra (or to the school of which he 
is the most conspicuous member) is probably due 
that rewriting with increased stringency and 
particularity of the earlier codes of the Hexateuch, 
which resulted in the formation of that which is 
commonly called the Priestly Code. The ohiect 
which Ezra and his adherents sot before themselves 
was the holiness of Israel {i.e. its separation from 
other peoples, and its greater strictness in the 
service of God). 

Nehemiah worked on practical lines. He first 
made the separation of Israel possible by rebuilding 
the walls 01 Jerusalem ‘in fifty and two days* 
(Neh 6^®). He next removed the causes of disafiec- 
tion among the poorer Jews by compelling the 
richer sort to restore lands and houses taken in 
pledge, and to forbear the exaction of usury {ib. 
6^’'®). Ezra*8 edition of the book of the Law was 
recited and explained before an assembly of the 
whole people {tb. 8*"®). At a great Day of Humi¬ 
liation the people, headed by Nehemiah, vowed to 


separate theuiselves from the ‘ people of the land,* 
and to forbear from mixed marriages and from 
buying and selling on the Sabbath > they also 
undertook to observe the seventh year as a year of 
release, and to pay a third part of a shekel * for 
the maintenance of the sanctuary and its services 
(Neh 9^^- lO^^*)- Lastly, Nehemiah took measures 
for increasing the population of Jerusalem (Neh 

1P<^-)- 

Nehemiah’s second mission to Jerusalem, ‘ in the 
two and thirtieth year of Artaxerxes* {ib. 13'^, 
i.e. c. 433 B.C., apparently lasted only a short time. 
He found some of the old abuses still existing, and 
acted with his accustomed vigour against them. 
Some critics believe that Ezra*s caravan of exiles 
(Ezr 8'®'*) returned not in B.C. 458 (see above), but in 
connexion with this second mission of Nehemiah. 

Of the fortunes of the Jews in the later days of 
the Persian empire we know next to nothing for 
certain, but it is probable that they took part in 
the rising against Artaxerxes ill. ‘ Oclius ’ (B.C. 361- 
338), and were punished for it by a partial caj)- 
tivity to Hyrcania. The miseries of the times of 
Ochus are, it is sometimes supposed, alluded to in 
Is 24-27 and in several of the Psalms. On the 
other side, Wellhausen {IJG^ p. 160) believes that 
the Jews increased greatly in numbers under 
Persian rule, and that they assimilated to them¬ 
selves a large element from ‘ the people of the 
land* whom Ezra and Nehemiah had tried to 
exclude. 

11. T/lc Greek Period .—The victory of Alexander 
the Groat over Darius at Issus (B.C. 333) put an end 
to Persian rule in Syria. Greek influence was now 
brought to bear upon Palestine from two great 
centres, viz. Alexandria and Antioch. Moreover, 
the Jewish peoi)le was forced by the stress of out¬ 
ward events to leaven itself with foreign thoughts 
and foreign customs. A great dispersion took 
place. \Vlien at the beginning of the 3rd cent. 
B.C. Syria was under the rule of Egypt, Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus transported thousands of Jews to 
Egypt, to serve as colonists and as a support to his 
dynasty. Moreover, the Jews had learned to trade, 
and the openings for world-wide traffic which 
Alexander’s conquests had made for the Greeks, 
attracted the Jews also. Yet the Jews who spread 
themselves abroad, left their hearts at home ; from 
time to time they returned on visits to Jerusalem, 
themselves Heflenized, and exerting a subtle 
Hellenizing influence in the Holy City itself. 

More than a hundred years, however, elapsed after 
Alexander’s conquests before Greek influence drew 
the inhabitants of Judiea into serious |)olitical 
trouble. For a long time the small province, 
though hemmed in by Greek cities, Gaza, Joppa, 
Straton’s Tower {i.e. Ciesarea), and Samaria, lield 
out against llcllenization. But at lost, at the 
beginning of the reign of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes 
(B.C. 175-164), the Greek party in Jerusalem, to 
which most of the ruling class belonged, felt them¬ 
selves strong enough to take a decid^ step. A 
certain Jason got himself appointed high priest by 
Antiochus for a sum of money, with permi8.sion to 
set up a gymnasium in Jerusalem, and to enrol its 
inhauitants as citizens of Antioch, i.e. to confer on 
them the title and privileges of these citizens. A 
certain Menelaus in turn intrigued against Jason, 
and succeeded in supplanting him as high priest. 
The disorders consequent upon Greek innovations 
and scandals in the high-priesthood led to the direct 
interference of Antiochus, who in B.C. 168 had 
undertaken an expedition against Egypt. Foiled 
in this expedition by the veto of the Komans, Anti¬ 
ochus wrathfully determined to reduce the affairs 
of Judeea to order. The external means used were 

* Probably equivalent to the half-shekel of Ex 801* (cf. Byle, 
Ezra-Neh. p. 274 noteX 
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a massacre, an enslavement, and a Syrian occupa¬ 
tion of the citadel &Kpa) of Jerusalem. On these 
followed an attempted conversion by force of the 
Jewish people to heathenism. The observance of 
the Sabbath and of circumcision was forbidden, 
copies of the Law were burnt, an altar was erected 
to Zeus in Jerusalem, and the Jews were compelled 
under penalty to participate in heathen sacrifices 
and to eat swine’s flesh (I Mac 2 Mac 
A large party among the Jews were willing to fall 
in (at least outwardly) with the king’s plans, a 
lar^e party again (the D’l'ipn hdsldlm, Or. 'AcrtSaToi) 
preferred to oiler only passive resistance (1 Mac 
o'4»-38 710 - 17 )^ there was fortunately a third 
party—perhaps not large in numbers at first—led 
by a priestly family afterwards called ‘ Maccabees.’ 
Judas * the Maccabee’ was a hero of the stamp of 
David. Personally brave, he was also no con¬ 
temptible leader, and though he died early, he 
had first taught the Jewisn forces to face their 
enemies in battle with success. 

The campaigns of Judas fall into three divisions. 
(1) Defensive, against the Syrians. By victories 
at Beth-horon and at Beth-zur ho repulsed the 
enemy advancing from the West and from theSouth, 
and was not overcome until, in n.c. 162, Lysias, 
accompanied by the young king Antiochus V., 
l('d an army of 120,000 men and thirty-two 
elcmhants (1 Mac G®®) into Juda?a. (2) Offensive- 
defensive in Gilead and (with his brother Simon in 
immediate command) in Galilee. Prom both these 
districts the Jewish ‘ garrisons,’with their wives 
and children, were withdrawn and brought into 
Judfca. (3) Offensive, against the Edomites and 
Philistines, to enlarge the liordera of his tiny 
state. 

Against the immense resources of the Syrian 
kingdom the courage and skilful generalship of 
Judas would perhaps have failed liad they not 
been seconded by the rivalries of various claimants 
to the Syrian throne. In the hour of victory 
(n.c. 102) Lysias was forced to grant to the Jews 
that religious freedom, the denial of which had 
occasioned the five years’ war. In spite of further 
conflicts, in the course of which Judas fell, the 
cause of Jewish autonomy never went back, and 
at last, in B.C. 153, Jonathan the brother of Judas 
was able to put on the sacred vestments as high 
priest of the Jews, acknowledged by Alexander 
Balas, king of Syria (1 Mac In B.C. 142 

Simon, the brother and 8 Ucce.s.sor of Jonathan, 
forced the Syrian garrison to evacuate the citadel 
of Jerusalem, and in the following year the whole 
nation of the Jews acknowledged the great services 
of the Maccabiean family by declaring Simon to be 
‘ high priest, captain, and governor’ for ever (1 Mac 
1427 - 47 ). further, art. Maccabees. 

[The later history belongs rather to the Intro¬ 
duction to the NT. See New Testament Times, 
History of]. 
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ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF.— The tribes that had 
settled in the south of Pal. were from the first cut 
off from the northern tribes a line of Canaanitish 
cities, Har-heres, Gczer, Aijalon, and Shaalbim 
(J^ 12»-36) . rj^nd durin^^ the ])eriod of the judges, 
while there was a growing tendency among the 
northern tribes to coalesce under pressure of 
invasion, the southern tribes remained distinct. 
Saul never seems to have gained a paramount 
influence over these mountaineers of the S., who in 
large numbers espoused the cause of David. 
Though the latter, by choosing as his capital 
Jerus., which lay on the border-land betAveen 
Benjamin and Judah, and other acts of dinlomacy, 
succeeded in uniting for a time the nortnern and 
southern tribes, the union seems never to have 
been very complete, and once at least the jealousy 
between them nearly broke out into civil war 
(2 S 19^^-202). Solomon’s policy was specially cal¬ 
culated to exasperate the northern tribes. While 
they were heavily taxed, and had forced lalx)ur 
imposed uj>on them, his own tribe seems to have 
been entirely exempt (1 K The re¬ 

bellion led by Jeroboam, which was supmessed by 
Solomon, broke out in more formidable propor¬ 
tions under Rehoboam, Avho continued with even 
greater severity the oppressive policy of his father. 

Thesej>aration, encouraged by the prophet Ahijah, 
who objected to Solomon’s idolatrous practices 
(1 K ir*^*^'*), took place without serious opposition, 
and Jeroboam became the first king of Israel (12^). 
His aim was to counteract the centralizing ellect 
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of the great temple at Jerus. by sotting up a 
more popular ritual at two of tlie many already 
existing local slirines, Bethel and Dan (12'^), where 
from this time J" was worslnpped under the 
symbol of a ^Iden calf, probably as the God of 
agriculture. This cult may be regarded as a 
reaction from that more spiritual mode of worship 
w hich, under prophetic influence, had been estab¬ 
lished at Jerusalem. The view of the editor of the 
Book of Kings, that Jeroboam’s act was a schismatic 
separation from the worship of the only legal 
sanctuary, is the reflexion of a post-Deut. age. 

The hostility between North and South continued 
intermittently until the political and commercial 
alliance between Ahab and Jehoshaphat. While 
the invasions of Shishak (1 K 14“) and Zerah 
(2 Ch 14®) weakened tlie power of Judah, Israel 
was already being hampered by the growing power 
of the Syrians of Damascus (1 K 20^). Ahab, 
whose father Omri w as the founder of the dynasty, 
married Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, king of the 
Zidonians (IK 16^^®^), and she introduced the 
worship of the Tyrian Baal and Ashtaroth, with 
its cruel and immoral rites. In this she was 
opposed wdth varying success by the prophets 
Elijah and Elisha (1 K 18 ff.), through whose influ¬ 
ence the dynasty was eventually overthrown by 
Jehu, and the cult exterminated by him (2 K 9.10). 

During this period the Syrians of llamascus began 
to take a prominent part in the history of Israel. 
Were the scanty records of OT our only source of 
information, w’C should have supposed the relation 
between Israel and Syria to have been that of 
ractically unbroken hostility, the treaty of Ben- 
adad ii. in 1 K 20^“* appearing as merely a comjiact 
w rung from him in a moment of danger, and broken 
at the first opportunity (22^- ^). In fact, the pro¬ 
phetic historian had little interest in events wdiich 
fay outside the horizon of Israel, and even wdthin it 
he had little in those wdiich did not directly serve 
his religious purpose. AVe find, for example, no 
explanation how it w'as that Ilamoth-gilead, after 
tlie events of 1 K 22, passed into the hands of the 
Israelites, as w^e find it in 2 K 8^ 9h Again, from 
the variety of sources from w'hich the history is 
draw'll without the needful sifting and arrange¬ 
ment, there are some serious inconsistencies. It 
is difficult, for example, to reconcile 2 K 6*^ with 
From the Assyr. inscriptions, however, w'e 
learn that in 854 Israel w'as a member of a very 
important alliance of small kingdoms centring in 
Damascus, which w'as summoned to his assistance 
by Irkhulini, king of Hamath, against the Assyr. 
king, Shalmaneser Ii. (see BABYLONIA, vol. i. 
p. 184^). Ahab is said to have furnished no fewer 
than 2000 (!) chariots and 10,000 footmen, Benhadad 
1200 chariots and 10,000 footmen. Altogether 
80,000 to 90,000 men were brought into the field. 
A great battle was fought at Ear^tar (Aroer). 
After a desperate encounter the Assyrians claim 
to have won the day, killing 14,000 (or according 
to another account 20,500), but Shalmaneser seems 
to have been too crippled to make any further 
advance. The alliance now appears to have 
broken up. At any rate, in the next tw'o Assyr. 
campaigns against Benhadad, in 849 and 840, Ahab 
takes no part. Syria, from its position, was more 
exposed to attac*k than Israel, which was en¬ 
couraged by this circumstance to attempt the 
recovery of llamoth-gilcad (1 K 22^). During 
Benhadad’s reign hostilities between the two 
kingdoms usually took the form of pierilla war¬ 
fare, bands of the Syrians continually breaking 
into the country and carrying ofl* spoil. Ilazael, 
the murderer and successor of Benhadad ii., proved 
a far more serious enemy. At first, however, he 
was kept in check by Assyria. In 842 Shalmaneser 
invaded Syria, defeated Hazael, who was now 
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deserted by his allies, with the loss of IGOO men, 
but was not successful in his attempt to take 
Damascus. The other small states, and Jehu among 
them, did not venture to resist, but sent tribute to 
Shalmaneser. The account of this campaign is 
inscribed on what is knowm as the Black Obelisk 
in the British Museum (No. 98). One of the 
sculptures represents Jehu paying tribute to Shal¬ 
maneser, and underneath is the follow ing inscrip¬ 
tion :—‘The tribute of Yahuah (Jehu), son of 
Khumri (Omri!), silver, gold, bowls of gold, vessels 
of gold, goblets of gold, pitchers of gold, lead, 
sceptres for the king’s hand, (and) staves 1 received ’ 
(see RP V. 41). But towards the end of Jehu’s 
reign Ilazael, left unmolested by Assyria, invaded 
the territory of the Transjordanic tribes with such 
effect as to reduce them to complete submission 
(2 K lO^'-^* **). Ho afterw ards invaded the South, 
taking Gath, and forcing even Jerus. to capitulate. 
In Israel itself, during the reign of Jehoaliaz, the 
son and successor of Jehu, Hazael’s successes were 
so great that the fighting men w'ere reduced to the 
merest minimum (2 K 13’). The tide of fortune 
began to turn in the reign of his son Jehoash, who 
is said to have recovered from Benhadad III. all the 
cities taken from his father by Ilazael. He also 
defeated an expedition sent out by Amaziah, king 
of Judah, and proceeded to invest Jerus., where he 
broke down a large j^iart of the w'all and reduced 
it to submission (2 K 14^^). It w'as during his 
rei^ that Kamman-nirari, the warlike grandson 
of Shalmaneser ii., defeated the feeble Mari’a, the 
successor of Benhadad ill., and even took Damascus; 
but it is not certain whether the Israelites were 
affected by this campaign. The Syrians being thus 
temporarily crushed, and the Assyrians being at first 
too much engaged with Eastern affairs, and after- 
w'ards too much w'eakened by internal discords and 
the feebleness of their rulers to interfere, the king¬ 
dom of Isr. eon tinned to gain strength, and reached 
the height of its power under Jeroboam ii., w'ho 
even ‘ recovered Damascus and Hamath ’ (2 K 14^). 

With Jeroboam’s death the kingdom rapidly 
declined. Divided by political factions, enervated 
by its moral corruption and social selfishness 
(Hos Am 2® 4^ 8’''® etc.), it easily fell a 

prey to the Assyrians, who gained an accession 
of strength under the warlike Tiglatli-pileser ill. 
(Pul, 2 K 15^®). With the exception of Pekah, 
none of the petty kings, who ruled for very 
short periods, have the least historical importance, 
except so far as by their folly or sellishness they 
advanced the ruin of their country. Tw ice Tiglath- 
ileser successfully invaded the North, and on 
oth occasions probably Menahem paid tribute, 
thereby reducing his country to vassalage for the 
sake of securing his own rule, and in order to 
obtain money had to impose heavy taxes (2 K 15^®*-). 
A spirited effort to resist Assyria was made by 
Pekah, who, like so many of the kings of Israel, 
gained his kingdom by the .sword. In alliance 
with Bezin, king of Damascus, he invaded Judah 
(in 735), in order to depose Aliaz and set up the 
Syrian Tabeel, with a view to forming an alliance 
against Assyria (Is 7^’®). But Aliaz had already 
submitted, and sent tribute, to Tiglath-pileser, and 
in the next year the latter invaded the North and 
utterly defeated Kezin and other Syrian members 
of the alliance, capturing and spoiling no fewer 
than 591 Syrian cities. At the same time the 
Israelitish cities east of Jordan fell into his hands 
(2 K 15'“^), and the population was taken captive; 
some of the Western cities w^ere also taken. Pekah 
himself was forced to take refuge in Samaria, while 
the rest of the country was reduced to a desert. 
The final eftbrt to throw off’ the Assyr. yoke made 
by Hoshea, who adopted the fatal policy of allying 
himself with So (Snabaka), king of Egypt (2 K 
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17^), brought about the invasion of Israel by Shal¬ 
maneser, and the final captivity of Israel (in 721). 

The most striking feature in the history of the 
kingdom of Israel is its want of stability. There 
was no one central bond, either religious or political, 
to unite the people and infuse a national spirit. 
The seat of royalty was constantly being changed 
—Shechem, Tirzah, Samaria. Dynasty followed 
dynasty; one succeeding the other by violence, 
l^e longjsst, that of Jehu, lasted only five genera¬ 
tions. The king generally held his life in his 
hands, and often had to niaintain his authority by 
acts of terrorism and cruelty. 'rhere was no 
central religious shrine to inspire a common feeling 
of reverence. Religious worship, if not always 
absolutely revolting, as in the days of Ahab and 
Ahaziah, was to a largo extent heathenish in its 
methods and conceptions (llos 4^^ 7^"* Am 4® 8^^), 
and in the declining days of the nation’s history 
exercised no influence on its social life. At the 
same time the history has its elements of interest. 
While the Jiuheans, in their isolated position on 
the S. hills, were developing that marked national 
character which has distinguished them from other 
nations, the Isr. were constantly coming in contact 
with the Can. and other foreign tribes. From 
these they derived not merely the evils of a ba«l 
religious influence, but also many of the advantages 
of a higher civilization and culture. Iluraaiily 
speaking there were peater possibilities in the Is. 
than in the S. Until almost the last page of their 
history, from Elijah downwards, all the great 
prophets came from the North, or, like Amos, 
carried on their work there. If in the more refined 
worship of Solomon’s temple was the germ of the 
stately ritual of post-exilic Judaism, we must con¬ 
fess that it was in the teaching of Northern pro¬ 
phets, such as Elijah and Hosea, that we can trace 
the main growth of those spiritual truths which 
became the precious heritage of the Jews, and 
through them of the Christian world. 

LiTBRATtmR.—Apart from the historicAl books of OT and the 
works of the prophets Amos and ITosea, the most important 
sourocs of Information are the monuniontal remains, esp. those of 
Assyria. Oollcctions of these are contained in RP, Schrader,COT. 
The history has been thoroughly treated in Ewald’s HI (Tr. 
1883-18S.'))j and those of Wcllhausen. Kittel, and Reusa. On 
archajological questions, Nowack’s jJeb. Arch. 1894, is by far 
the best. The ‘ Books of Kings ’ in the Speaker’s Commentary^ 
though from a critical point of view behind the time, still con¬ 
tains much useful Information. A History of the Hebrew 
People by Professor Kent is an excellent book, and quite up to 
date. The second volume appeared after this article was 

written. 10. H. Woods. 

ISRAELITE (Jn See Nathanael. 

ISSACHAR pointed by the Massoretes 

♦ Ylssakar, the second v being ignored, but 
the true pointing .should probably be ; LXX 

Swete ’laaaxdpihnt Tiscli. Ttrtrdxap), and soNT,Treg. 
WH ; *l<raxdp TK).—1, The ninth son of Jacob and 
the fifth of Leah, Gn 30^® 36^ etc. The meaning of 
the name is uncertain. Probably it means ‘ there 
is a reward’ (cf. Jer 3D®, 2 Cli W); if Well- 
hausen’s suggestion {Text der Burh. Sam. 95), that 
the name should be interpreted as b>’k, is 
correct, it will probably mean ‘ hired labourer,* 
though it might also be translated ‘man of re¬ 
ward,’ whatever the precise sense of that might 
be. In favour of the view that it means ‘hired 
labourer ’ is the character given to the tribe in the 
Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49i^-1®). Kuenen {ThT v. 
292 f.) has inferred from this passage that it is to its 
subiect condition that the tribe owes its name. 
Ball {SBOT Genesis, on Gn 30^®) thinks it may mean 
* Sokar’s man,’ Sokar or Seker being an Egyptian 
god, but perhaps is a designation of the tribal 
totem, meaning ‘ The Red ’ and referring to the ass 
• B*n-NaphtaU (Baer, Gen. p. 84) points 
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(cf. Gn 49^®). In Genesis a double explanation of the 
name is given. J accounts for it by the fact that 
Leah hired Jacob from Rachel with the mandrakes 
found by Reuben (Gn 30^®). E interprets it as a 
reward conferred by God on Leah, because she 
had given Zilpah to Jacob (v.^®). 

Our knowledge of the tribe is very meagre. Its 
territory in Palestine is of uncertain extent, for 
the delimitation of its boundaries in Jos 19^^’*® is 
from P (cf. Dillm. ad loc., and Moore on Jg 6^®). 
It lay S. of Zebulun and Naphtali, and N. of 
Manasseh. On the E. it was bounded by the 
Jordan. Whether it ever reached the sea is un¬ 
certain (see Dt 33^®* ^®). Probably it remained an 
inland tribe. Its lot included nominally the very 
fertile plain of Esdraelon, but this was for the 
mo.st part in the possession of the Canoanites. 
Robinson says : ‘ We were greatly struck with the 
richness and productiveness of the splendid plains, 
especially of Lower Galileo, including tnat of 
Esdraelon. . . . Zebulun and Issachar had the 
cream of Palestine’ {BRF^ iii. 160). Since the 
tribe is not mentioned in Jg 1, we do not know 
anything of the circumstances of its settlement in 
Pale.stine. Apparently both Deborah and Barak 
belonged to it, and in Deborah’s Son^ (Jg 6^®) it is 
mentioned as having taken part m the battle 
against Sisera. One of the judges. Tola, is said 
to have belonged to it (Jg 10^*% on the text of 
which SCO Moore’s note). Baasha, who conspired 
against, slew, and succeeded Nadab the son of 
Jeroboam I., also sprang from this tribe (1 K 16^). 
In the Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49^®*^®) the tribe is 
taunted with its indolent preference of undisturbed 
enjoyment of its fruitful land to independence. 
The reference would be to a later period than the 
conflict with Sisera, in which it had taken a di.s- 
tinguished part. No reproach is uttered in the 
Blessing of Moses (Dt 33^®* ^*). The latter passage 
is obscure (see Driver’s note), but it apparently re¬ 
fers to the possession by Zebulun ana Issachar of 
sanctuaries to which non-Israelites (‘the peoples’) 
resorted, and to material advantages which these 
tribes thus secured. ‘The peoples’ (v.^®) would 
probably be Phcenicians, on account of the refer¬ 
ence to ‘ the abunthnee of the seas.’ 

According to P the numbers of this tribe at the 
first census amounted to 64,400 (Nu 1®®), at the 
second to 64,300 (26^®) ; while the Chronicler gives 
the number in the time of David as 145,600. Un¬ 
fortunately we can attach no weight to any of 
these figures. 

2 . Mentioned in the Chronicler’s list of Korahite 
doorkeepers as the seventh son of Obed-edom 
(1 Ch 26®). A. S. Peake. 

ISSHIAH (Tv:). —1. One of the heads of the tribe 
of Issachar, 1 Ch 7® (AV Ishiah). 2. A Korahite 
who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12® (AV Jesiah). 

3. The son of Uzziel, 1 Ch 23®® (AV Jesiah), 24®®. 

4 . A Levite, 1 Ch 24®k See Genealogy. 

ISSHIJAH (n|^:).—One of those who had married 
a foreign wife, Ezr 10®' (AV Ishijah), called in 1 Es 
9®® Aseas. 

ISSUE.^See Medicine. 

ISTALCURUS (A ’IcrrdXxou^f, B T(rro(/iraXxot) 

1 Es 8^.—‘ Uthi the son of Istalcurus’ here stands 
for ‘ Uthai and Zahbud ’ in Ezr 8'® (A sal ZapoCS, B 
om.). The name is apparently a corruption of the' 
form in the ^Crfi niai) (‘and Zaccur’). See 
Zabbud. 

ITALA VERSION,—See Versions. 

ITALIAN BAND.—See Augustus’ Band. 
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ITALY (’IroX/a), the geog. term for the country 
containing the headquarters of the Rom. empire, 
was ori^ally applied only to the S. part of the 
peninsula round the G^f of Tarentum. It was 
afterwards extended to include all the country to 
the foot of the Alps. Jews first attained prominence 
in Italy after the triumph of Pompey, B.c. 62, and, 
under the protection of Julius Caesar, they rapidly 
increased in numbers. They seem to have char¬ 
acteristically appropriated a quarter of the capital, 
and spread to other cities. Horace (Sat. I. ix. 69, 

‘ vin’ tu curtis Judoeis oppedere ’) and Juvenal (Sat. 
iii. 296 and xiv. 96, * Judaicum ediscunt jus’) speak 
of them as a constant element in the population. 
In A.D. 50 an imperial edict of Claudius oanished 
the Jews from Rome, possibly owing to riots be¬ 
tween the latter and the Christians (Suet. Claud. 
XXV.) as to the claims of Christ to be the Messiah. 
Aquila and Priscilla are mentioned among the exiles 
(Ac 18*) from I., which is apparently useof as almost 
sj^onymoiis with Rome. See, further, Schiirer, 
J/JF II. ii. 232 fif., and the Literature cited there. 

Cornelius, the first Gentile convert to Christi¬ 
anity, is described as a member of the Italian band 
or cohort (Ac 10'), i.e. the regiment recruited in I., 
and consisting of native Italians, as distinguished 
from troops levied in the provinces. See Augustus’ 
Band. 

I. is again mentioned as the destination of St. 
Paul (Ac 27') when he appealed to Ciesar. The 
ship on which the prisoners were embarked was 
on its way back to Adramyttium in Mysia, and 
would call at several ports on the coast of Asia, at 
one of which the centurion intended to transfer 
his charges to a vessel bound for Rome. This 
shows the existence of a considerable trade be¬ 
tween that city and the Med iter, ports. The ex¬ 
pression in lie 13*^ ‘ they of I, (ol dir6 ’IraXlay) 
salute you,* is of too uncertain meaning to decide 
anything as to either the destination or the place 
of composition of tliis Epistle. 

Christianity was introduced into I. in early 
times, probably on the return of the Roman Jews 
who are called ‘strangers from Rome* (Ac 2'*^) to 
their native country after the Feast of Pentecost. 
The Ep. to the Romans, written about A.D. 58, 
f)oint8 to the existence of a numerous body of 
Christians in that city who were partly Jews and 
partly Gentiles (Ro l'“). C. H. PRICHARD, 

ITERATE.— Sir 41*® ‘ Of iterating and speaking 
again, that which thou hast heard’ (dvrd devrep- 
uxreof^, RV ‘ Of repeating ’). Cf. Knox, JVor^s, 
iii. 56, ‘ I knaw ye will say, it [the Mass] is none 
uther sacrifice, but the self same, save that it is 
iteratit and renewit ’; Boyle, Works^ iv. 552, 

‘ Having wdpod and cleansed away the spot, I 
iterated the experiment.’ The mod. ‘ reiterate ’ 
is scarcely equivalent. J. Hastings. 

ITHAl (’riK).—A Benjamite, one of David’s 
heroes, 1 Ch 11®'. In the parallel passage 2 S 23*®, 
the name is 'Ph Ittai (wh. see). 

ITHAMAR ('i.7r't< ‘ island of palms* (?)**) is known 
to us only from P and the Chronicler. According 
to these writers I. was the youngest son of Aaron 
by Elisheba (Ex 6“, Nu 3* 26W, 1 Ch 6® 24'). To¬ 
gether with his three brothers, and Aaron their 
father, he was consecrated to the priesthood 
(Ex 28'), but the two elder brothers Isadab and 
Abihu were slain for oftering strange fire (Lv 10; 
cf. Nu 3^ 26«, 1 Ch 24*). 

During the wilderness wanderings the taber¬ 
nacle and its equipment, together with the Ger- 
ahonites and Merarites, were under the supreme 

• 8e« Hommel, Ano. Heb. Trad. 116; Gray, Heb. Proper 
Namei, 246 n. 


direction of Ithamar (Ex 38*', Nu 4*»* “, 7*). In the 
reign of David the families of Eleazar and I. are 
said to have been divided into courses in the pro¬ 
portion of two to one (cf. 1 Ch 24®- *). The compiler 
of the books of Chronicles renresents the nigh 
priesthood as descending in unoroken succession 
until the captivity in the family of Eleazar (1 Cli 
6®*'^). But in the earlier historical books we find 
the ark under the charge of Eli and his descend¬ 
ants, and a comparison of 1 Ch 24®, 1 S 22®, 14® 
would suggest that Eli belonged to the house of I. 
Josephus expressly states that this was the case; 
(Ant. VIII. i. 3). See High Priest under Priests 
AND Levites. W. C. Allen. 

ITHIEL (‘?N’n’K, prob. ‘with me is God’).—!. A 
Benjamite (Neh IP). See Genealogy. 2. One 
of two persons to whom Agur addressed his 
oracular sayings, the other being Deal (Pr 30'). 
Neither LxX nor Viilg. recognizes a proper name 
here, and most modern commentators point differ¬ 
ently, SjMj Vh Sk instead of 

and tr. ‘I have wearied myself, O God, t 
have wearied myself, O God, and am consumed.’ 
So RVm. H. A. White. 

ITHLAH (n^n:, B SftXa^d, A Tc^Xd, AV Jethlah). 
—A town of Dan, near Aijalon, Jos lO***. The site 
is unknown. 

ITHMAH (n-pn:).— A Moabite, one of David’s 
heroes, 1 Ch iW. 

ITHNAN ([;^i:).—A city in the Negeb of Judah 
(Jos 15*®) whose site is uncertain. It is preceded 
by Hazor and followed by Ziph. In the B text of 
the LXX it is combined w ith the former of these 
names, 'Aaopiwvdir, and in A with the latter 
although Luc. has 'lOvdv, Zd(p. 

ITHRA (K-jin! ‘ abundance* (?), ’Io06o). — The 
father of Araasa, and husband of Abigail, David’s 
sister. He is described as an Israelite (2 S 17“), bub 
the Chronicler undoubtedly has the better reading, 
‘Jether the Ishmaelite’ (1 Ch 2'* "iCv; B ’loJA/o, 

A ’Ic^^p), which is also given by A at 2 S 17. See 
J ETHER. 

ITHRAN (nn!).—1. Eponym of a llorite clan, 
Gn 36“, 1 Ch 1^'. 2. An Asherite chief, 1 Ch 7®^ 
possibly identical with Jether of the following 
verse. See Genealogy. 

ITHREAM 2 S 3“; B ’Ie<?f/>ad/i, A EUdepadp .; 
1 Ch 3® *l0apdp, A ^Udpdpy Jethraam)^ the sixth son of 
David by Eglah (wh. see), born to him at Hebron. 

ITHRITE, THE ("in’.n ; B 6 kWcipaXoty 6 ’Ed^evatoy, 
b ^HBrjpd [X b ^JoOrjpeL ; A 'EdpaToSy TeSpLrrj^y 

^U0epl)y a gentilic adjective applied to the descend¬ 
ants of a family of Kiriath-jearim (1 Ch 2®®), 
amongst whom were tw'O of David’s guard (2 S 
23®®, 1 Ch 11^ Ira and Gareb). Possibly, however, 
the text of 2 S 23 and 1 Ch 11 should be pointed 
nj!i!n=‘the Jattirite* (so Thenius, Klostermann, 
Budde), i.e. an inhabitant of Jattir (mentioned in 
1 S 30*^ as one of David’s haunts) in the hill-country 
of Judah (Jos 15«21'*). The Peshi^ta (2 S 23®®*, 

iChll^^'w) reads Jattir), cf. its 

rendering 2 S 20*®. J. F. Stenning. 

ITS. —‘Its* does not occur in AV of 1611. But 
in Lv 25® ‘it* was used where we should now use 
‘its* (‘That which CToweth of it owne accord of 
thy harvest, thou shalt not reape*), and in 1660 
this was changed into ‘ its,’ and is so printed in all 
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modern editions. That is the only place in which 
even in modern edd. the word is found. 

There is no doubt that about 1611 * its ’ had 
begun to struggle for recognition, ilut it is not 
once used by Spenser ; and alMiougli it is found 
nine times in Shakespeare’s First Folio (live of 
these in Talc), it is suspected tliat they 

were all introduee<l after his deatli. Hacon has it 
very rarely ; Milton three times in his poetry 
{PL i. 254, iv. 8K1; Ode on Nativity, 106) and 
twice in Ids prose, fly tlie time of Milton’s death 
the word was established in the language. 

The third pers. pron. in Anglo-Saxon was — 

Mas. Fern. Neut. 
Noin. he heo hit 

Cen. /(ti.9 hire his 

The mas. forms are still in use ; the fern, were 
both changed early ; the nom. of the neut. lost its 
A, but retained his as the regular form for the 
gen. (i.c. possessive) up to the time we have spoken 
of. (Consequently in AV his is the usual poss. 
ease of ‘it’ as well as of ‘he.’ Thus Gn 3^® ‘it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel’ ('I'ind. ‘And that seed sliall tread the on 
tlie heed, and thou shalt tread hit on the hele’); 
Lv 23'*’ ‘ everything upon his day ’; Nu ‘20*^ ‘ 8})eak 
ye unto the rock, and it shall give forth his 
water ’; Pr 23^^ ‘ Look not thou ui)on the wine 
when it is red, when it giveth his colour in the 
cup, when it moveth itself (1611 it sclfe) aright’; 
2 Es 4^® ‘ the sea also liath Ids place to bear his 
floods’; Wis 19“ ‘The lire had power in the 
water, forgetting his own virtue; and the water 
forgat his own quenching nature.’ 

liut when the poss. of both genders was the 
same there was always the risk of some confusion. 
Examples that need attention arc, Lv P® ‘And 
the priest shall bring it unto the altar, and wring 
oir his (RV ‘ its’) head, and burn it on the altar ’; 
1 S6® ‘if it goeth up by the way of his own coast 
to Rethshemesh ’ (IIV ‘its own border’); 2S 6*’ 

* And they brought in the ark of the Lord, and 
set it in Ids place ’ (RV ‘ its ’); Dn 7* ‘ I beheld 
till the tlirones were cast down, and the Ancient 
of days did sit, whose garment was white as 
snow, and the hair of his head like the pure wool : 
his (mas.) throne was like the fiery flame, and his 
(neut.) wheels (RV ‘ the wheels thereof’) as burn¬ 
ing fire ’); Mt 6®® ‘ Rut seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness’ {i.e. ‘ God’s right¬ 
eousness ; but Tina, has ‘ the kyngdome of heven 
and the rightwisnes thcrof,’ and he is followed 
by Cov., Gran., and Gen. ; Rhein, ‘the justice of 
him ’ ; Rish. ns AV, which is practically the tr" 
of Wyc. ‘seke ye first the kyngdom of god and 
his nghtfiilnesse ’ ; RV ‘ Rut seek ye first his 
kingdom, and his righteousness,’ omitting rod 
6 €ov with edd.) ; 1 Co 15**'^ ‘Rut God giveth it a 
body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed his 
own body ’ (RV ‘ a body of its own ’). 

Various methods were adopted to avoid con¬ 
fusion between ‘his’ mas. and neut. (1) The use 
of ‘it’ for the poss. is regarded as a dialectic 
peculiarity, belonging to the North-Western 
counties. Its sin^e occurrence in AV (Lv 25®) 
comes from the Geneva version.* Its presence 
in Sliaks. is sometimes due to imitation of the 
language of childhood ; thus King John II. i. 160— 

* Go to it grandam, child : 

Give prandam kingdom, and it grandam will 
Give It a plum, a (merry, and a fig.’ 

But this is not always the case ; and examples 
* The LXX la T* aLvrifjburet, In Ac 12^0 the same 

Gr. word avrt/jUrvi [edd. ttvriif) ia ti^ In AV 

* the iron gate . . . which opened to them of bis own accord.’ 
In Luther's Bible Lv 26® is von ihm setber \ Ac 12n> von ihr 
$elbit. The Qen. NT has in Ac 1210 • which opened to them by 
it owne aooorde.* 


may be quoted from other antliors, as Judgement 
of Synode of Dort (1619), p. 9, ‘ Election ... is 
to bee propounded with the spirit of discretion, 
religiously, and holily, in it place and time.' 
Indeed the often occurring ‘it seif’ in AV 1611, 
is an example just as good as ‘it own’: cf. Bp. 
Hall, Works, ii. 79 (‘Contemplations,’ bk. iii.), 
‘ Why may wee not distinguish of lire, as it is it 
selfe, a bodily creature, and as it is an instrument 
of God’s justice, so working, not by any raateriall 
vertne, or power of it owne, but by a certain 
height of supernatural! efficacie, to which it is 
existed by the omnipotence of that supreme and 
righteous Judge ? ’ (2) Occasionally was used 
for ‘his,’ as in Rohyiison’s tr“ of More’s Utopia 
(Liimby’s ed. p. lOi), ‘They marveilo also that 
golde, whych of the owne nature is a thing so un- 
profytable, is riowe amonge all people in so hyghe 
estimation.’ (3) Sometimes the noun was per¬ 
son! lied and the fcm. her then used. This is 
Milton’s favourite device, as in Hymn on Nativity, 
140— 

‘ And Hell it self will pass away, 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day.’ 

Cf. Tindale’s tr“ of Nu 4®- ‘ And they shall take 

a cloth of Lacy net e and cover the candelsticke of 
light and Idr lampes and hir snoll'ers and fyre 
pannes and all hir oyle vessels which they oceupye 
ahoute it, and shall put apon her and on all hir 
instruinentes, a coverynge of taxus skynnes, and 
put it npoii staves.’ So in AV, Jon 1^® ‘the sea 
ceased from her raging ’ ; Rev 22'^ ‘ the tree of 
life, wliich . . . yielded her fruit every month.’ 
(4) Occasionally ‘of it ’ was adopted, as Dn 7® 
‘it had three ribs in the month of it, between the 
teeth of it.’ (5) Very often the phrase was slif^litly 
turned, and ‘thereof’ used, as by Fuller, Pisgan 
Sight, p. 40, ‘ Twice was it [Solomon’s Temple] 
pillageJ by foreign foes, and four times by her 
own friends before the final destruction thereof.* 
Rut ‘the most curious thing of all in the history 
of the word “its” is the extent to which, before 
its recognition as a word admissible in serious 
composition, even the occasion for its emi)loyment 
was avoided or eluded. This is very remarkable 
in Shakespeare. The very conception whicli we 
express by “ its ” probably does not occur once in 
his works for ten times that it is to be found in 
any modern writer. 8o tliat we may say the 
invention, or adoption, of this form has changed 
not only our English style, but even our manner 
of thinking.’—Craik, Eng. of Shaks. p. 103. 

J. llASTINGS. 

ITTAI (’CIS, peril, ‘companionable’).— 1. A native 
of Gath, whence ho was banished (?) (2 S 15‘®) with 
GOO followers, who with their families (v.*-^^) joined 
David not long (v.“) before the revolt of Absalom. 
(‘After him,’ etc., in v.^® refers to Ittai, whose 
name has probably dropped out. So Well hausen in 
Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. ad loc.). Ewald, follow¬ 
ing Jos. {Ant. VII. ix. 2), identifies this band with 
the 600 whom David commanded when an outlaw 
(1 S 23^® 25*® 27® 30®), and these, again, with the 
gihhorim (mighty men), reading, after Thenius, in 
V.*® gihhorim for Gittim. The LXX and Vulg. 
are cited as supporting this emendation ; but the 
LXX here is at once conflated and defective. I’he 
genuine LXX (acc. to Wellhausen) and the Vulg. 
interpolation are merely explanatory of ‘Cherethitea 
—Gittites.’ The gihhorim of 2 S 16® included the 
Cherethitea, etc.; see also 2 S 23®. David’s original 
followers were Hebrews (1 S 22®), but Ittai’s 600 
were Philistines (2 S 16*® ‘ from Gath,’ “ ‘ thy 
brethren’); on the other hand they were different 
from the Chercthites, etc., whose captain was 
Benaiah. It may be added that tlie phrase * the 
Gittith * (titles of Ps 8. 81. 84) is rendered by Hit- 
zig and Delitzsch ‘a march of the Gittite guard.* 
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The scene in ■which we first meet Tttai (2 S 
almost surpasses the parting of Naomi and her 
daughters-m-law as a portrayal of noble unselfish¬ 
ness, and of intense personal devotion. David, 
never so kingly as when in affliction, urges Ittai, 
as a stranger (n?;), to retire from a desperate 
cause, bids him either engage in the service of the 
new king, or return home to Gath, and dismisses 
him with a gracious benediction. Ittai in reply, 
swearing by the God of Israel, atfirms an undying 
loyalty. In the battle with Absalom, Ittai was 
one of David’s three generals (2 S 18®- ®* ^®). It is 
possible that he fell in the engagement, as w-e hear 
of him no more. Jerome {Qu. Heh. on 1 Ch 20®) 
cites a tradition that it was not David but Ittai 
that took the crowm off the head of tlie Ammonite 
idol Milcom, it being forbidden to a Hebrew to 
take, with his own liands, gold or silver from an 
idol. 2 . 2 S 28®® (1 Ch 11®^ Ithai ’ex) one of David’s 
heroes. N. J. D. White. 

ITURJEA is the EV translation of the first term 
in St. Luke’s description of Philip’s tetrarchy (ttJs 
’I roupafas Kal Tpax(*}vLTLdos AV ‘Itura^a 

and the region of Trachonitis’). But Kainsay has 
show n {Expository 1894, ix. pp. 51 ff., 148 fl'., 288 ff.) 
that tlie word is not used as a noun by any writer 
before Eusebius in the 4th cent, after Christ, and 
doubtfully even by him (so not even in Jos. Ant, 
XIII. xi. 3, where Niese reads ’Iroupa/ou?; nor in 
Anpian, Civ. v. 7: read r^v 'IrovpaLujv). Strabo 
calls it T^v 'Irovpaliav SpeLP-tjv (XVI. ii. 16), and rA 
’ApdjSwi/ fxiprj Kal rCov ’Iroi'pafwi' (XVI. ii. 20), and 
Dio Cassius, r^v tup ^Irovpalcop tCop 'Apd^ojp (lix. 12). 
Epiphanius {adv. Hccres. xix. 1) uses the adjective 
dirb TTj'i Na/SariK-^s x^P^^ ’Irocpalas, and Ramsay 
{op. cit. 289 n. 2) argues for the adjectival mean¬ 
ing of 'Iroupatot even in Euseb. {Oii07H. ed. Lag. 
268, 298), and more doubtfully in Jerome’s trans¬ 
lation. Elsewhere, in Greek and Latin authors, 
it is the name of the people which is given, 
'Irovpatot, Iturvciy Ityrei, etc. ‘d’here remains, 
then, no single passage in ancient literature to 
justify the noun which has been forced on Luke’ 
^lamsay, 289), which noun, further, W’ould render 
the sentence ‘degenerate Greek,’ ‘in utter dis¬ 
regard of the rules of Greek expression as observed 
by the older clas.sical authors’ {ih, 144). 

The Ituraians were well known to the Romans 
as a race of hardy archers, and they^ frequently 
appear in the pages of Latin writers. 'I'hey 
fought with Caesar in the African war (Bell. 
Afric. 20), and formed a liodyguard for Mark 
Antony w hen he was triumvir, rattling with their 
arms through the forum to the indignation of 
Cicero (Philipp, ii. 19, 112, xiii. 18). Virgil sings 
them, ‘Iturajos taxi torquentur in arcus’ (Geora. 
ii. 448), and Lucan, ‘Iturieis cursus fuit inde 
sagittis ’ (Pharsal. vii. 230), ‘ tunc et Itursci Med- 
ique Arabesque soluto arcu turba minax’ (ih. vii. 
614). In A.D. 110 there was a ‘cohors I Augusta 
Ituraiorum sagittariorum ’ (OIL t. iii. 868). About 
A.D. 255 we have the statement ‘habes sagittarios 
Ityrseos trecentos ’ (Vopiscus, Vita Aiirdianiy c. 11), 
and in his Gazetteer of the geographical terms of 
the Latin poets, Vibius Seq^ucster (c. A.D. 500) 
names them as ‘Ithyrei, vel Itharei, Syrii usu 
sagittae periti’ (ed. Hesselii, 155). 

The quotations given above from Strabo, Appian, 
and Lucan * call them or associate them wdth 
both Arabs and Syrians; and, as Schilrer points 
out (UJP I. ii. App. I. ‘History of Chalcis, 
Ituriea, and Abilene,^ 326), the proper names of 
Ituracan soldiers, mentioned in Latin inscriptions, 
are Syrian (cf. M fin ter, de Eehus Iturceormuy 1824, 
8-10, 40ff. ; OIL t. iii. n. 4371; C. I. Rhenany 

* Cf. Arrian, Al. An. 18: « nC*/ ti rSv k«u 

Kuftintwfy MM/ htrwtfiMtSv Tt mm) *lr4PpM/M». 


ed. Brambach, 12.83 f.). This agrees with the 
position assigned to them on and about the skirts 
of the Lebanons; and considering the incessant 
drift upon these parts of nomad Arabs from the 
neighbouring deserts, we ought probably to see 
in the Iturmans the descendants of Jetur (n-ts-) 
mentioned in Gn 25^® and 1 Ch as among tlie 
sons of Ishmael, i.e. as Arabian desort tribes. 
Eupolemus (c. n.C. 160), quoted by Eusebius (Pnrp. 
Evavg. ix. 30), mentions Iturmans along with 
Ammonites, Moabites, Nabaticans, etc., as among 
the objects of David’s campaigns E. of the 
Jordan. 

Because of this semi - nomadic state and this 
gradual drift from the desert to the fertile parts 
of Syria, the exact territory of the Iturtcans is 
diflicult, if not impossible, to define. Josephus 
places tlie Tturman kingdom in or upon tlie N. 
of Galilee in B.C. 105 (Ant. Xiii. xi. 3), when 
Aristobulus having defeated them added a large 
part of their territory to Judiea. Upon an in¬ 
scription of about A.D. Q (Epheineris Epigvaphica, 
1881, 637-542) Q. yKmilius Secundus relates that 
being sent by (,luirinius ‘ adversus Iturieos in 
Libano monte castellum eorum cepi.’ Dio Cassius 
(xlix. 32) calls L 3 'sanias, who ruled Lebanon from 
Damascus to the sea W'ith his capital at Chalcis, 
king of the Itura\ans; and the same writer (lix. 
12) and Tacitus (Ann. xii. 23) call Soemus, who 
w-as tetrarch in Lebanon (Jos. Vita, 11), their 
governor; wdiile Strabo places them in Anti- 
Lebanon with their centre at Chalcis in the Beka. 
This evidence appears to prove Schiirer’s conclusion, 
that Anti-Lebanon and the valley to the east w as 
the centre of the Iturmans just before and at the 
beginning of the Christian era ; and Ramsay’s con¬ 
tention, that ‘ the true home of such a race is 7iot 
the long-settled and w^ell-govemed land between 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon,’ conflicts not only 
wdth the data of classical wu’iters, but with the 
constant proof of how rich lands in Syria were 
being overrun and occupied by nomadic tribes 
from the desert. It is probable, how’ever, that 
the Ituroeans extended their influence eastwards 
and south-eastw-ards from Anti-Lebanon. About 
D.C. 25 Zenodorus leased the domains of Lysanias, 
whom Dio Cassius (xlix. 32) calls king of the 
Iturmans, and Zenodorus’ territory included Ulatha, 
I’aneas, and the country round about. The 
question remains, whether the ‘ Itur.npan region ’ 
extended so far as to include or overlap Trachon¬ 
itis, the country around the Trachon.s, one of 
wdiich is the modern LejA. Ramsay maintains 
that, both according to St. Luke’s statement and 
as a matter of fact, it did. But of the latter 
there is absolutely no evidence before Eusebius 
in the 4th cent., and in face of such silence his 
testimony about the east of the Jordan in the 
beginning of the Ist cent, cannot be allowed to 
prevail. In the absence of evidence, the following 
facts are all w^e liave to go by. Names have been 
constantly in drift in that part of Syria, and a.s 
I’hilo extended over all I’hilip’s tetrarchy the name 
of its eastern portion Trachonitis (Legnt. ad Gaium, 
41) it is possible that the adjective ‘ Ituraean ’ may 
likewise have been sometimes extended eastward 
so as to cover Trachonitis, especially as the Itur- 
leans themselves were probably driven in that 
direction after the Romans took their Lebanon 
territory from them. At the same time, Strabo, 
writing after this was accomplished, still treats 
of Ituriea and Trachonitis as distinct. Whether, 
therefore, St. Luke meant by his T)hra.se ’Iroc- 
pala7 Kal Tpax<*>vlridos x^P^^ ‘ Dvo (listinct portions 
of Philip’s tetrarchy or two equivalent or over- 
lapping names for it; and whether on either of 
these interpretations of his words he was correct 
—are questions to which the geographical data of 
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the 1st cent, supply ns with no certain answer.’* 
Besides the literature quoted above, see the present 
writer’s HGHL 644 ff., and Expository 1894, viii. 
400, ix. 61 ff., 143ff., 231 ff., 331 f. 

G. A. Smith. 

IVORY (|«> shirty 4\€<pdvrLvos). —The word shSn 
signifies a toothy and is freq. employed in its orig. 
sense in OT (Ex 21^, Lv 24“ etc.). It is also freq. 
used in the sense of ivoryy as being the elcphnnrs 
tooth (AVm 1 K 10^^; see under Elkphant). 
Once ivory is spoken of as ‘ horns of teeth,’ 

(Ezk 27^®). '1 ne word horns alludes to the shape 
of the tusk, but its construction with teeth shows 
that the Hebrews understood what ivory really 
was. The context always makes it clear when shen 
should be rendered ivory, 

Tn Ps 4.')® prob. refers to palaces or chambers 

in them, inlaid with ivory (cf. |»>n 'np Am .3^®, and n '5 
I^n I K 22 ^^^). Chambers with elaborate panellings 
of ivory and ebony exist in Damascus and other 
cities of the East to-day. Tables, stands, screens, 
)icture-frame 8 , pipes, and many other articles, in¬ 
aid with ivory, mother-of-pearl, silver and gold, are 
found in the houses of well-to-do people in the 
East. Solomon imported large quantities of ivory 
(1 K lO'-”'*). His throne was made of it (1 K 
It was also used for making or inlaying couches 
(Am 6 ^), and the benches of galleys (Ezk 27“). 

The Egyp. and Assyr. monuments allude to the 
tra<le in ivory, and porters bearing tusks are figured 
on them. Among tlie merchandise of Babylon (Kev 
18*'-*) were vessels of ivory. It was probably brought 
to Pal. by the caravans (‘travelling companies’) 
of Dedanim (Is 2P^), as 'well as the ships of 
Tarshish (1 K 10 -^). The ‘ tower of ivory’ ((Ja 7^) 
may have been a tower richly ornamented with 
this substance, or a figure to illustrate the white¬ 
ness of the bride’s neck, as we say ‘ a snowy neck,’ 
or ‘ an alabaster arm.’ G. E. I’OST. 

lYYAH (n]V ; LXX variants are numerous, see 
Swete).—According to 2 K 18®'* (wanting in B 
of LXX), 19*® ( = Is 37*®; the name is wanting in 
l)oth MT and LXX of Is 36*®) a city conquered by 
the Assyiians, named along with Sepharvaim and 
llena. It is frequently identified with Avva (Kjy), 
whence, according to 2 K 17^*, Sargon (but see 
Winckler, Untersuchnngeny 100 11.) brought 

colonists to Samaria. Kegarding Avva no infor¬ 
mation is to be gathercil from the inscriptions 
(Schrader, KAT^ 281, 384 [COT® i. 273, ii. 8 ]). 
Hommel {Expos. TimeSy April, 1898, p. 330 f.) 
supports the view that Hena and Ivvah (or, as he 
prefers, Avvah) are not places at all, but the 
names of the two chief gods of the three Syrian 
cities, Hamath, Arpad, and Sepharvaim. (Eor 
the grounds of this conclusion and the various 
stages through which he holds the Ml’ to have 
j»ahsed before reaching its present form in 2 K 
17301 ., article just cited). Winckler {op. 

cit.)y on the other hand, considers that tlie 
parallelism, not to speak of other reasons, requires 
in 2 K 18®* 19*® ( = Ia 37*®) one place name, which, 
judging from the variety of LXX readings, has 

* The Identification of the name Jetur or Ituroean with the 
modem Jedur(<.«. Oedur) to the S. of Darnascun, is philologically 
impossible. 


been ill preserved, but may have been Avrah of 
Ivvah, and must have designated a city coming 
within the sphere of vision of the Jews—probably 
situated, like Sepharvaim, in Syria. 

J. A. Sklbie. 

lYY {Klffffoty A^cfera).—This plant was sacred to 
Bacchus. The Jews were compelled, at the time of 
the feast of this god, to carry ivy in procession in 
his honour (2 Mac 6’). The ‘ corruptible crown ’ 
(1 Co 9“) of the Isthmian games was sometimes 
made of its leaves, at other times it was a garland 
of pine. The ivy, Hedera HeliXy L., grows wild in 
Pal. and Syria, and climbs up the faces of the cliffs 
along the coast and to the middle zone of the 
mountain ranges. G. E. Post. 

lYE-ABARIM (D’i;yij vy ‘lyim of the regions 
beyond,’ distinguishing this place from the Iim of 
Jos 15“).—The station following Oboth mentioned 
in Nu 21** 33** and described (21**) as ‘in the 
wilderness which is before Moab toward the sun¬ 
rising,’ and more briefly (33**) as ‘in the border of 
Moab.’ Nothing is known as to its position 
beyond these indications. The versions, though 
affording no geographical information, are interest¬ 
ing in their renderings of the first word ; the LXX 
of 21** has XaXyXeL B, with a variant *Axe\yaL in A, 
and (perhaps) F, and in 33****® Pal. The Syriac 
takes the word as py ‘fountain,’ Targ. Onk. has 
nno as its equivalent in 21** and 33**, and in 33*®. 
'I’his word is used for a ford or passage in Targ. 
of 1 S 13“ 14*, and in Targ. Jon. of Gn 32“. See, 
further, Dillm. on Nu 21*®. A. T. Chapman. 

lYIM (D'tv ‘heaps’ or ‘ruins’). — 1. Short form of 
lye-abarim in Nu 33*®. See lye-abarim for render¬ 
ings of the VSS. 2. Jos 15“ (AV and liV incor¬ 
rectly Iim), a town in Judah, one of the ‘ uttermost 
cities toward the border of Edom.’ The LXX 
has BaKibK B; AMp A, reading D'ly; and Syr. 
reads p^y. 

lYYAR (T«, ’Idp).—See Time. 

IZHAR (inv! ‘fresh oil’ or ‘shining’).—Son of 
Kohath the son of Levi, Ex 6*®*®*, Nu 3*® 16* P, 
I Ch f)®- *®’ 23*®* *®; patron. IzhariteB, Nu 3®^, 1 Ch 

24-2 2028. 29^ 

IZLIAH (.'iN'^p, AV Jezliah).---A Benjamite, head 
of a ‘ father’s house,’ 1 Ch 8*®. See Genealogy. 

IZRAHIAH (n ;rni: M" will arise or shine’).—A 
chief of the tribe of Issachar, 1 Ch 7®. See Gene¬ 
alogy. 

IZRAHITES (nqjin).—Gentilic name in 1 Ch 27", 
but should probably be read which is possibly 
another form of 'irijn Zerahites vv.*** See 
Genealogy. 

IZRI {'•1 ^)).—Chief of one of the Levitical choirs, 
1 Ch 25**, called in v.® Zeri. See Genealogy. 

IZZIAH (n;p *J" will sprinkle’?) AV Jeziah. — 
One of those who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 
10®®), called in 1 Es 9“ leddias. See Genealogy. 
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J.—The symbol used by critics for the Jahwiatic 
document. See Hexateuch. 

JAAKAN.— See Beeroth-Bene-Jaakan. 

JAAKOBAH A Simeonite prince, I Ch 

43«. See Genealogy. 

JAALA (ttk: Neh 7“) or JAALAH (% Ezr 2“). 
—The name of a family of the ‘ sons of Solomon’s 
servants’ who returned to Palestine with Zerub- 
babel. In 1 Es 5*^ Jceli. See Genealogy. 

JAAR Usually in OT a common noun, 

meaning forest or wooded height, e.g, Jos 17^®, 
Hos 2^*. Once only as proper name, KVm of 
Ps 132® ‘We found it in the held of Jaar.’ Here, 
according to some of the best authorities, it is a 
poetical name for Kiriath-marim, ‘forest town,’ 
cf. Ps 78^* ‘ held of Zoan.* The name of this place 
appears in several forms, see Jos 15®*®®, 2 S 6®, and 
in 1 Ch 13® an account is given of the bringing up of 
the ark from Kiriath-jearim, where it had lain for 
twenty years after its restoration by the Philis¬ 
tines. The rendering of this obscure verse,—con¬ 
jectured to be a fragment of antique song,—which 
was first suggested by KUhnol, and has been adopted 
by Helitzscli, Perowne, and most moderns, would 
make it run thus: ‘We heard of it (the ark) as 
being at Enhrathah, we found it in the field of 
Jaar {i.e. Kiriath-jearim).’ Baethgen, however, 
understands the word as an appellative, ‘auf 
wald4;era Gefilde ’ (cf. LXX iv tois daaicri rod dpvfxoy, 
and ^rorae ‘ in regione saltus ’; so liV (text) ‘ in 
the held of the wood ’), referring ‘ it ’ to the oath of 
David quoted in vv.®‘®, reading ‘ published’ (nuastin) 
for ‘found’ (nuNifD), and supposing the ‘wooded 
held’ to be a poetical designation of the country at 
lar^'e. Similarly Ew. (so Targ.), though he ex¬ 
plains the ‘ field of the wood’ of Lebanon as repre¬ 
senting N. Palestine. However, the general clrift 
of the reference to the ark can hardly be mistaken. 

W. T. Davison. 

JAARE-0RE6IM nj/;; BA 'ApMpyd/i, other 
MSS *Apupl; saltm polyinitari^is)^ according to 2 S 
2H®, a Beth-lchemite, tlie father of Elhanan, who 
slew Goliath the Gittite. It is, however, highly 
probable that the text is corrupt, the former part 
of the name being a mistake for Jair (”?Ji;; for ry;), 
while the latter half (d’^*i 1< weavers) has 

been accidentally repeated from the following line. 
This view, which is supported by the parallel 
passage 1 Ch 20® (¥^er5 n'y;|3 = 8onof Jair; Kethibh 
1^), has been adopted by Thenius, Wellh., 
Dnver, and Budde. Klostermann, following the 
reading of Lucian (’EWa^/dj/ vlds 'laddelv vloO roO 
’EXf/xOf prefers to restore ‘the son of Dodai the 
Beth-lehemite’ ('pn^!? n '3 n'l’i cf. 2 S 23®^). The 

0 9 . r 7 r 

rendering of the Peshitta (|3 qX)] i^) 

probably points to the same text as the Hebrew 
(omitting Jaare)^ though the Arabic, which is 

based upon it, takes the second word 
doctus) as a proper name (Malaph). Similarly the 
Targum of Jonathan hardly pres^poses a different 
text, since its rendering ‘and David the son of 
Jesse, the weaver of the veils of the house of the 
sanctua^, who was of Bethlehem, slew Goliath 
the Gittite ’ (onV nrapo n’a n'ano 'no aa in Vopi 
.iKA'j n'), is an obvious attempt at harmonizing 
the present text with 1 S 17. Jerome seems to 


have read •^:ii=saltus, instead of 'ly: (Jaare), and 
so far confirms the reading of 1 Ch 20®. For a 
further discussion of the relation of 1 Ch 20® to 
1 S 17 and to 2 S 2H®, see Samuel (Books of), and 
Elhanan. J. F. Stenning. 

JAARESHIAH perhaps =‘J" fattens,’ 

AV Jaresiah). —A Benjamite chief, 1 Ch S®’. 

JAASIEL(St<Vy;). —The ‘ ruler ’ of Benjamin, 1 Ch 
2V\ prob. = * J. tne Mezobaite * (which see) of IDl 

JAASU Ezr 10” Kethibh) or JAASAI (Vy.: 
KerSf so KVm), AV Jaasau.—One of those who 
bad married foreign wives in the time of Ezra. 
LXX, regardless of the meaning, rendered Kal 
iwolrjaav (‘ and they did ’), i.e. ^byn for 

JAAZANIAH (VTjm: 2 K 25®®, Ezk 8“ ; nw Jer 
35®, Ezk IP, ‘ J" hears.’ See also Jezaniah. LXX 
4 K25®®, B’Ofoi'lay, A. Luc. Te^ot^lay, Ezk 8^* IP, Jer 
42® [Heb. 35®], B *lexoyla^). —1. A Judiran, styled 
‘son of the Maacathito,’ one of the military com¬ 
manders who came to Mizpah to give in their 
allegiance to Gedaliah, the governor of Judah 
appointed by Nebuchadrezzar (2 K 25“=Jer 40® 
Jezaniah). After Ishmael, son of Nothaniah, 
had murdered Gedaliah, and carried captive the j 
Judieans who were left at Mizpah, Jaazaniah, | 
though not mentioned by name, appears to have 
joined 'with the other captains of the forces in 
giving battle to Ishmael and recovering the captives 
(Jer 4P^®*). Probably also he Avas one of those who 
determined, against the advice of the prophet Jere¬ 
miah, to abandon the land of Judah, and to lead the 
remnant of the people doAvn into Egypt (Jer 42). 

2. A chieftain or the clan of the Kechabites, 
whose fidelity to the commands of his ancestor 
Jonadab was tested by the prophet Jeremiah as an 
example to the people of Judah (Jer 35®). 

3. oon of Shaphan, who appeared in Ezekiel’s 
vision as ringleader of seventy of the elders of 
Israel in the practice of secret idolatry at Jerusa¬ 
lem (Ezk 8”). 

4. Son of Azzur, one of the princes of the people 
at Jerusalem, against whose counsels Ezekiel was 
commanded by J" to prophesy (Ezk IP*’'-). 

C. F. Burney. 

JAAZIAH (^nqy;).—A son of Merari, 1 Ch 24“*”. 
The text is hopelessly corrupt. (Cf. Berth, and 
Oettli, ad loc. ; Kittel’s proposed restoration of the 
text and note in Haunt’s Sacred Books of OT \ 
and Kautzsch’s A2\ ad loc.). See Genealogy. 

JAAZIEL (^^<qy:).—A Levite skilled in the use of 
the psaltery, 1 Cn 16^®, called in v.^^Aziel. Kittel 
(see note, ad loc., in Haupt’s SBOJ) would correct 
the text in both instances to Vkmjt Uzziel. 

JABAL (V^;, LXX A ’Iw/SA, E Luc. 

’Iw/StJX).—S on of Lamech by Adah, and originator of 
the nomadic form of life, Gn 4“(J). See Konig in 
Expos. TimeSf May, 1898, p. 347*. The meaning of 
the name is quite uncertain; for conjectures see 
Dillm. ad loc. and Ball in SBOT. 

JABBOK (p!a!, ’Ia/96K).—One of the principal rivers 
of E. Palestine, now called Wady Zerka from the 
bluish colour of its water. Its course may be 
indicated thus: take on a map a point 18 miles E. 
of the Jordan on the latitude of Nfiblus, and from 
it draw a line 18 miles long due south. On this 
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line as diameter, and to the E. of it, draw a semi¬ 
circle ; and from the N. end of its diameter (the 
point originally taken) draw a line inclining 
slightly to the S. as far as the edge of the Jordan 
valley (here about 6 miles from the river); and 
from that edge draw a line in a S.W. direction to 
the Jordan. The figure will give approximately 
the course of Wady Zerka, though in its numerous 
windings it continually deviates from tlie outline 
figure above indicated. In its upper semicircular 
portion it forms a boundaiy between cast and west; 
while in its lower portion it forms a boundary 
between north and south. These two portions 
are referred to in Nu 21", where the territory 
of Sihon is described as extending ‘ from Amon 
unto Jabbok, even unto the children of Ammon*; 
t.c. the lower portion of the Jabbok formed the N. 
boundary, while the upper portion formed the E. 
boundary of Sihon’s kingdom ; and the verse may 
be made clear by inserting ‘northwards’ after 
J abbok and ‘ eastwards ’ after Ammon. The upper 
portion is referred to in Dt 2^"^, where the border 
of the children of Ammon is described as ‘all the 
side of the river Jabbok.* The river Jabbok is also 
mentioned as a boundary Dt3*®, Jos 12^ Jg 

One remarkable incident in the patriarchal 
narratives is connected with this river. Jacob, 
after sending all that he had over the stream, was 
left alone to wrestle with the mysterious visitor, 
and to prevail (Gn 32"^* referred to in Hos 12^). The 
Heb. word for wrestling (from the root p2K), which 
is used only here, is similar in sound to Jabbok^ 
and it is intended that the name of the river 
should call to mind this instance of favour shown 
to the ancestor of the chosen race. A probable 
derivation of the word is from the root ppa ‘ pour 
out.* The river Jabbok is mentioned only in 
connexion with Jacob, and as a boundary exi.sting 
at the time of Israel’s ai)pearaiice E. of Jordan, in 
the passages already noted. A. T. CiiAl’MAN. 

JABESH (b> 3;), "Father of Shallum, who usurped 
the kingdom of Israel by the assassination of king 
Zeehariah (2 K 15^^- 

JABESH-GILEAD also eij; or alone 

in IS lli.8.B.».io 3112.13^ ICh 10^2) —^Vhilo the 
history of this East Jordan city as furnished in the 
Bible 18 meagre, it gives us vivid pictures of both 
tragic and tender scenes in ancient Hebrew life. 
In the early period of Jewish history it seems to 
have been prominent, and later to have fallen into 
insignificance. Its first appearance is when the 
Israelites are said to have made a raid upon it with 
a powerful force, put all the males and married 
women to death, aestroyed the city, and carried 
oil 400 virgins, wlio became wives to the Ben- 
jamites (Jg 21). Afterwards, when it had regained 
its position of importance, it was attacked by the 
Ammonites under Nahash, when Saul, to whom 
the inhabitants ajipealed for succour, came quickly 
witii his army and utterly routed the enemy 
(IS 11). Eater, wdien Saul and his sons were 
slain in the disaster at Mount Gilboa, and their 
bodies were being ill-treated by the I’hili.stine 
conquerors, the men of Jabesh-gilead rushed into 
the face of death, recovered the bodies, and saw 
that they were cared for in the kindest manner 
and buried with proper honours (1 S 31). David, 
wlicii ho was maae ting at Hebron, remembered 
this act, and sent special messengers with com¬ 
mendatory blessings to the men of Jabesh-gilead 
for their heroic devotion to Saul (2 S 2®). Sub¬ 
sequently the bones of Saul and his sons were 
brought thence by David and buried in the terri¬ 
tory of Benjamin (2 S 2D*‘^^). 

No doubt the name Jabesh is preserved in the 
modem Yabis, and when on the line of this stream 


in the Gilead hills one is near the site of this 
ancient city. Robinson {BRF^ iii. 319 f.) suggested 
a place, ea-DeiVf lying south of Wady Yabis ; but 
this has no ancient ruins, and, besides, it is some 
distance oil’ the main road. From researches made 
in this region by the present writer, a more appro¬ 
priate place would seem to bo Miryamin^ a point 
north of Wady Yabis on the ancient road leading 
over the mountain, wdiere there are massive ancient 
remains. This is about 7 miles from Pella, and 
corresponds to the statement of Eusebius in liis 
Onornasticon (268. 81), our best authority in the 
absence of any special biblical indications as to its 
site (Merrill, East of the Jordan^ p. 439). 

S. Merrill. 

JABEZ (f^^y:).—A descendant of Judah, who w'aa 
‘more honourable than his brethren.’ His name 
is traced to the fact that his mother bare him with 
sorrow (3xy 'd?e6), 1 Ch 4**. The same play upon 
words recurs in his prayer or vow in the expression 
‘ that it bo not to my sorrow^ v.^®. (On 
the correctness of MT see Kittel’s note, ad loc.t in 
Haupt’s SBOTt and on the possibility of a chiuse 
having dropped out, Kautzscli, ad loc.^ in his AT). 

J. A. Selbik. 

JABEZ (f'5y:).—A place inhabited by scribes, 
apparently in Judah, 1 Ch 2®*^. The site is un¬ 
known. 

JABIN (!'?; ‘discerning,* TajSefi','la/Sefs).—1, King 
of Hazor in N. Palestine, defeated by Joshua at 
the Waters of Merom [Jos 1H‘* (JE) (D‘)J. 

2. Jabin, ‘ king of Canaan, that reigned in 
Hazor,* occurs again in Jg 4. He takes no part in 
the battle of the Kishon, nor is he mentioned in 
the ancient song (Jg 6). The introduction of Jabin 
and of Hazor into this narrative creates many 
dilliculties, and the title ‘ king of Canaan ’ arouses 
suspicion. The probability is that tw'o traditions 
relating to Jabin and Sisera have been united, and 
harmonized by making Sisera the captain of Jabin’s 
host (cf. Ps 83®*'®, which implies the union of the 
two traditions). The Jabin tradition probably pre¬ 
served an account of the early struggles of Naphtali 
and Zebulun for their territory in the north. The 
two clans had made Kedesh their headquarters, and 
successfully defeated Jabin king of Hazor, who 
had combined with the neiglibouring Canaanitea 
to resist the intruders. This tradition forms the 
basis of the battle of Merom in Jos 11, w hich has 
been generalized by the Dent, redactor, and treated 
as the conquest of N. Palestine by .loshua and all 
Israel. G. A. Cooke. 

JABNEEL ‘ E! causeth to build,* B Aefivd, 
A for other forms see below ; in Apocr. 

'lafivela or -la or -i'*'-, Jebiteely Jabniay Jamnia). —1. 
A towm on the northern border of Judah, near the 
sea, mentioned after Ekron, Shikkeron, and Mount 
Baalah (Jos l.'i"). It is not mentioned in the lists 
of cities of Judah, Dan, or Simeon in the Bk. of 
Joshua, but in Jos 1.1^ LXX substitutes Peyui'd (B) 
or *Jef£val (A), Jabneh, for MT ‘even unto the 
sea.* It does not appear again in the OT until 2 Ch 
‘26®, where under the name of Jabneh (n) 2 :, LXX B 
'kpevviipy A ’Ia/3cls) it is captured along wdth Gath 
and Ashdod from the Philistines by King Uzziah, 
and its wall broken down. Josephus {Ant. v. i. 
^) describes it as belonging to the tribe of Dan, 
in company with Gath and Ekron, and mentions 
it with the inland towms Marissa and Ashdod in 
contradistinction to the maritime towns Gaza, 
Joppa, and Dora {Ant. XIV. iv. 4 ; BJ I. vii. 7). It 
is spoken of (Jth 2^) under the name of Jemnaan 
as in fear and dread of Holofemes. Under the 
name Jamnia (1 Mac 4'® 5®® 10®® 15^) it is referred 
to as a garrison, with plains near it, Gorgias in 
command {Ant. XII, viii. 6). In 2 Mac 12®* •* 
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Judas Maccabseus set fire to the haven and navy of 
Jamnia, so that the light of the fire was seen at 
Jerusalem, 240 furlongs off. Pliny {IIN v. 13) 
speaks of the two Jamnias ‘Janmes duae, altera 
intus,’ and places them between Azotus and Joppa. 
See Keland, Pa/, p. 823. Ptolemy (v. 16) speaks of 
the port of the Jamnitea between Azotus and 
Joppa, and subsequently mentions Jamnia among 
the cities of Judaea. 

In common with Ashkelon, Azotus, and Gaza, the 
harbour or naval arsenal of Jamnia bore the name 
of Majunias (Roland, p. 590 f.; Raumer, Kenrick, 
Phoenicia ; Le Quien, Oriens Christ. ). Jamnia was 
taken from the fcJyrians (c. B.C. 142) by Simon 
Maccabaeiis {Ant, XIII. vi. 7 ; BJ I. ii. 2), and it 
was restored (B.C. 63) to its inhabitants by Pompey 
{Ant. XIV. iv. 4); it was repaired or rebuilt (c. B.C. 
67) by Gabinius {BJ I. viii. 4), and was given to the 
Jews by Augustus (B.C. 30). Herod bequeathed 
(B.C. 4) Jamnia {Ant. XVII. viii. 1) to Salome his 
sister, and she left it with all its toparchy to Julia 
the wife of Augustus Cmsar {Ant. XVIII. ii. 2; BJ 
II. ix. 1). Philo Judaeus {de Legat. ad Gaium^ 0pp. 
vol. ii. p. 575) states that in this town, the most 
populous of Judaea, a Roman officer named Capito 
raised an altar of mud for the deification of the 
emperor Caligula ; the Jews demolished the altar, 
ana the incensed emperor forthwith ordered an 
equestrian statue of himself to be erected in the 
Holy of Holies at Jerusalem (c. A.D. 37). Strabo 
(Bk. 16, ‘ Syria ’) states that lamneia and the settle¬ 
ments around were so populous that they could 
furnish 40,000 soldiers. The Talmud abounds with 
references to the learned Rabbins who frequented 
the school at Jamnia. Milman {Hist, of Jews) 
states that it contained a school of Jewish learning 
which obtained great authority, and whether from 
the rank and character of its head, or from the 
assemblage of many of the members of the ancient 
Sanhedrin, who formed a sort of community in 
that place, it was looked upon with great respect 
and veneration by the Jews who remained in 
Palestine. This senool was subsequently suppressed 
by the Romans, owin" to the imprudent speeches of 
the fiery Simon ben-Jochai. Beioro the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus, according to Jewish tradi¬ 
tion the Sanhedrin escaped the general wreck. 
Before the formation of the siege, it had followed 
Gamaliel, its Nasi, or Prince, to Jabneh (Jamnia ; 
Milman, Hist, of Jews). According to tradition 
also, the great Gamaliel was buried in Jamnia, 
and his tomb was visited by Parchi in the 14th cent. 
In the time of Eusebius, Jamnia was but a small 
place of little importance. It gave a bishop to the 
Council of Niciea, and had still a bishop in tlie time 
of the emperor Justinian (Epiph. adv. liter, ii. 730). 

The Crusaders found the rums called Ibelin (A.D. 
1144, William of Tyre), where they built the fortress 
Ibelin (corrupted from Jabneel), mistaking it for 
Gath, and it gave its name to the French family of 
dTbelin, one of whom, Jean, count of Jaffa and 
Ashkelon, restored (c. 1255) the famous code of the 
‘ Assises of Jerusalem,’ originally composed b^ 
Godfrey de Bouillon (Gibbon, ch. 68 ; Samut. 1. iii. 
p. xii, c. 68). Benjamin of Tudela {c. A.D. 1163) 
identified Ibelin, three parasangs south of Jaffa, as 
the ancient Jabneh, and states that the site of the 
schools might still be traced there {Early Travels, 
87). The Itin. Ant. places Jamnia 12 MP. from 
iospolis (Lydda) and Joppa, 20 MP. from Ashkelon, 
and 36 MP. from Gaza. It was on the old road 
from Jop^pa to Ashkelon, through Jamnia and 
Azoi\\» {Peutinger Tables); another readied to it 
from Diospolis. 

The modern village of Yebnnh stands on the ruins 
of the town of Jamnia. It occupies a strong site, 
170 ft. above the sea, on an isolated rounded hill, 
south of the Wady Rfibin, in the position assigned to 


it by the Itin. Ant., and the old road from Jalla to 
Ashkelon passes by it. The houses are of mud, but 
there are interesting ruins of a church and also of a 
mosque erected by Crusaders and Saracens. The 
ancient Majumas or harbour of Jamnia is situated 
immediately south of the mouth of the Wady Kfibin. 
The port seems to have been double, and entered by 
narrow passages as at Tyre and Jaffa. The nortberh 
bay is some 400 paces across (north and south), 
flanked with a rocky promontory on each side. 
The southern bay is larger, and on the promontory 
south of it are the ruins of ed-l)ubbeh. A large 
reef is visible outside, beneath the water {SWP 
vol. ii. p. 269). The port would seem to be natur¬ 
ally better than any along the coast of Palestine 
south of CiTsarea. A very little trouble in clearing 
a passage through the reefs would probably render 
t\\Q Minet RUbin a better port than Jalla, as the 
reefs are farther from the oeach (Conder, PEFSt, 
1875, p. 168). The harvests about Yebnah are very 
abuntiant, and the ground is of surprising fertility 
{Land and Book). The present writer {PEFFt, 
1875, p. 181) suggests that Yebnah or Ibnah may 
be the modern equivalent of Libnah as well as 
Jabneel. Libnah was given over to the priests, 
the sons of Aaron (Jos 2P^ 1 Ch 6”), within the 
boundary of the tribe of Judah, and has not 
been identified, though supposed to be near Becr- 
sheba. Both Jabneh (Jos 15“ B) and Libnah appear 
as Acjxvd in the LXX. 

LiterATURR.—L e Quien, Oriens Christ, vol. iii. ; Itin. Ant.\ 
Onom. ».v. ; Irby and Mangles, Travels ; Lightfoot, 

0pp. ; Milman, Hist, of Jews ; Sepp. Jer. u. das llh ; Strabo ; 
Pliny; Philo, de Legat. ad Gaium; Epiphanius, adv. Ucer. lib. 
ii. 730; Oratz, Gesch. der Juden; Neubauer, Gt^og. du Talm. 
73 II. ; Schiirer, UJT ii. i. 78 f,; Gui^rin, Judie, ii. 5511, 

2 . (B '\€<pOapai, A Jabnwel). It appears 

in Jos 19^ in connexion with Adami-nckeh and 
Lakkum as part of the northern boundary of 
Naphtali, Lakkum being near the Jordan. There 
is no clue to identifying its position. Conder 
{Handbook to the Bible, p. 269) gives the following 
identifications to the places in Jos 19^:— 

Heleph is probably Beit Ltf, at the edge of the 
higher mountains towards the west. Adami is the 
ruin Adain; Nekeb (the Talmudic Tziidetha, 
Talm. Jerns. Megillah i. 1) is the ruin Seiyftdeh; 
Jabneel (the Caphar Yama of the Talmud) is 
' Yeinma, 7 miles south of Tiberias in Naphtali 
(i8IKP i. p. 365). The Variorum Bible, however, 
gives ‘ Adami-hannekeb,’ i.e. ‘Adami in the pass.’ 
Schwarz (p. 144) places Kefr Yamah (‘the village 
by the sea ’) on the southern shore of the Sea of 
Galilee ; and Neubauer (G^oo. du Talmud, p. 225) 
places it between Tabor and the Sea of Galilee, thus 
apparently agreeing with Conder in the identification 
01 Fmraa as Jabneel. Josephus speaks of ’lagj'e/a 
( Vita, 37) or "lafxvlO {BJ II. xx. 6) as a rocky fastness 
in Upper Galilee which he fortified, together with 
Merotn, Achabari, and Soph (cf. BJ li. vi. 3). 

C. Warren. 

JABNEH.— See Jabneel. 

JACAN (i;v:).—A Gadite chief, 1 Ch 5‘^ AV 
Jachan. See Genealogy. 

JACHIN (p?;).—1. Fourth son of Simeon, Gn 46^®, 
Ex 6^®. In 1 Ch 4®^ he is called Jarib (nn;), but 
Kittel corrects this to Jachin. In Nu 26^^ the 
patronymic Jachinites occurs. 2. Eponym of a 
priestly family,! Ch 9^®, Neh 11^®. See Genealogy. 

JACHIN.— One of the brazen pillars erected in 
front of Solomon’s temple, that on the right (look¬ 
ing eastward) or south of the porch, see 1 K 7^h 
2 Ch Jer 52^^. See for particulars Boaz and 
Temple. 
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JACINTH (OdKtyffot, hyacinthus)^ one of the 
foundation stones of the New Jerusalem (Kev 
21“), RVm ‘sapphire.* The uncertainty which 
surrounds the real meaning of many of the 
precious stones named in the Bible applies also 
to the jacinth; this was inevitable in an age when 
the principles of chemistry and crystallography 
were unknown. According to C. W. King {Nat, 
Hist, of GeniSf p. 167), tlie jacinth comes to us 
from the Italian giacinto^ and this from the Latin 
hyacinthtis. In medueval times the jacinth seems 
to have been a gem of a yellow colour, but some¬ 
times tinged blue or purple :—characteristics which 
belong to varieties of quartz, such as the cairn¬ 
gorm and amethyst; and it was frequently em¬ 
ployed by the Greeks for intagli in early times, 
and by the Homans for cameos. According to 
I’liny {HN xxi. 26), ‘ Ilyacinthus in Gallia eximi^ 
provcnit. Hoc ibi pro cocco hysginum tingitur.’ 
The dye hysginum is usually translated ‘ blue.’ 

The modern hyacinth includes the bright-red 
varieties of zircon ; a silicate of zirconia with a 
little oxide of iron. It crystallizes in the form of 
a square prism or octahedron, and is found at 
Assouan on the Nile, Auvergne, Bohemia, and 
other volcanic countries. Large crystals have 
been obtained from Siberia and Ceylon. 

E. Hull. 

JACKAL. —This word is not found in the text of 
AV. It occurs in text of RV as the equivalent of 
tnnnim (Is 34*®, Jer 9** 10” 49®* 61*^, Mic 1®), which 
is tr. AV ‘dragon.’ We prefer in these passages 
the tr. ivolvcs (see Dragon 1). In one passage (Jer 
14”) RV text tr. tannim^ ‘jackals,’ niarg. ‘the 
crocodile,* AV text ‘dragons.’ In two places (la 
13” 34*^) Q''K Hyyim is wrongly tr^ in AV ‘wild 
beasts of the islands,’ RV ‘ wolves.’ The word 
’iyyt7n, however, is etymologically equivalent to 
the Arab, bendt-dwaf which moans jackals. We 
think, therefore, that it should bo so tr** here. If 
our views are accented, the first passage would read 
‘and the jackals \iyyim) shall cry in their castles, 
and the wolves {tannim) in their pleasant palaces,’ 
and the second (including latter clause of v.**) * an 
habitation for wolves (<«nnf;a), a court for ostriches, 
and the wild beasts of the desert shall meet with 
the jackals (Hyyim).* 

Jackal also occurs in RVm as the equivalent of 
shudl (Jg 16^ Neh 4*, l*s 63*^ La o*®), text AV and 
RV ‘fox.’ See Moore on Jg 15^ and art. Fox, 
p. 64% where the meaning of shiVdl is more fully 
discussed. G. E. Post. 

JACOB (3|7y; ‘ supnlanter’ [see below]; laxw/?).— 
1. Son of Isaac ana Rebekah, also called Israel, 
the father of the twelve patriarchs, who were the 
reputed ancestors of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
The history of Jacob is contained in parts of 
Gn —the narrative being chiefly JE, the 

massages (so far as they relate to Jacob) which 
jclong to P being 2r)=«** 26®^- 27‘*-28* ‘29®^- ” 3P®** 

(from ‘ and all ’), 33*®* 34 (partly: ace below), 
18 .swb-au* 3(3 main: v.®*'^ in particular 

belong here), 37*''‘^ (to ‘Jacob’), 46®'” 47®'®“ (to 
‘dwell’), (from ‘and they’), ” 48****’ 49*“ 

(to ‘sons’), (from ‘and blessed them*), ”*** 

60***-^*. As in most other {)laccs in Gn, 1* gives 
little more than a skeleton of the facts, the 
picturesque, lifelike narratives are almost en¬ 
tirely the work of J and E. J and E are here 
closely interwoven: the distinction between them 
will be noted where necessary ; but in general these 
two narratives appear to have covered largely, when 
intact, the same ground, and, though exhibiting 
sometimes divergent traditions, to have been sub¬ 
stantially similar in their contents. 

The birth of Jacob is recounted in Gn 25”"*®, 

* Perhaps also fragments in ^ 358 . 


Isaac must be pictured as still dwelling by the 
well Beer-lahai-roi, near Beersheba (25“*’); Re¬ 
bekah, like Sarah before her, was barren; but in 
consequence of Isaac’s prayer to J", she became 
fruitful. The Hebrews loved to picture the char¬ 
acters and fortunes of the peoples with whom they 
were themselves acquainted, as foreshadowed in 
their ancestors (cf. Gn 9^'” 16**): and in the case 
of the ancestors of Israel and Edom the rivalry 
which became such a marked feature in later 
generations, began even before their birth. The 
twin fathers of the two nations struggled together 
in the womb: their mother, concerned at such an 
ill-omened occurrence, went to inquire of J",—we 
may suppose, at the sanctuary of Beersheba (21” 
26”**®), — and received in answer the oracular 
declaration, couched in i)oetical form :— 

Two nations are in thy womb, 

And two peoples even from thy bowels shall be parted asiaider; * 
And one people shall be stronger than the other people, 

And the elder shall serve the younger. 

When the time came for Rebekah to bo delivered, 
the elder of the twins, we read, was bom with the 
hand of the younger holding his heel,— i.e, en 
deavouring to hold him back, and to secure the 
first place for himself : so early did Jacob’s charac¬ 
teristic nature display itself. From this circum¬ 
stance, it is said, he was called Jacob (3py^:), i.e. 

‘ one who takes by the heel,’ ‘ endeavours to trip 
up or supplant,’ from 3py ‘ a heel.’ 

This, at least, is the idea which tho name Jacob suggested to 
the Hebrew ear. 3p3/ is ‘ to take by the heel,’ Uos 12^1^) (with 
allusion to the same occurrence), ‘to trip up,' ‘supplant,’ fig. 

‘ to defraud,’ ‘ deceive,’ Jer 03(^), ‘ trust ye not in any brother, for 
every brother will utterly supplant, and every neighbour will go 
about with slanders’; 3'ipy Jer 17^ is ‘deceitful,’ and 
2 K 10^9 is * Bubtilty.’ It is another question whether this 
explanation expresses the actual meaning of the name. It has 
been supposed, for instance, that Jat^ob is really an elliptical 
form otJaJfoh’el : in this case El, ‘God,’ would bo the subject 
of the verb (like Jshrnd'H, ‘God heareth,’ Isra'H, ‘God per- 
sisteth,’ Yerahme'el, ‘God is compassionate’),t and the word 
might be explained from tho Arab. ‘ God follows,’ or (from conj. 
IV.)‘God rewards.'! In fact there is now evidence that tho 
name is much older than the date at which, according to tho 
Biblical narrative, Jacob must have lived : Mr. Pinches has 
found on contract tablets of the ago of Khammurabl (c. 2300 b.c.) 
tho personal name Va'kub-ilu (analogous to Yashup-ilu, Yarbi- 
ilu, Yamlik-ilu, Yakhar-ilti, etc., of the same age):8 and 
aocorfling to Hommel (A IIT 20.1), the contracited form 
KrtX:uf;u occurs likewise. Further, in the lists of 118 places in 
I’alestino cojHjunred by Thothnies iii. (b.c. 1603-1449, Sayce and 
Petrie), which are inscribed on the pylons of the temple at 
Karnak, there occur (Nos. 78 and 102) tho names V-Sa-p-'a-rq, 
and Y--Ic-b-'d-rq,. ^ These names (the Egyp. r standing, as is well 
known, also for/) can be only huSD'Joseph-’iltknd bn'Ilp)}'' Jakob- 
'H\ and we learn consequently that places bearing these names 
(cf. for the form the j)la(^e-name8 Jezrt'tl, JabnJH Jos 16“ [== 
Jabneh 2 Ch Y\phtah'H Jos Ve^abfe'el Neh 1125 

Yirpe’H Jos 1827) existed in I’alestine, apparently in the central 
art, in the 16th cent. b.c.H What connexion, if any, exists 
etween these names and those of tho patriarchs, may never 
•erhups be ascertained; but their existence at such a date in 
‘alestlne is remarkable. These facts, however, make it not 
improbable that (as had indeed been supposed even before their 
discovery 1i) names of the type Jacob, Joseph, Jephthah, etc., 
are elliptical forms of a more original Jakmil, Joseph'U, etc. 
But, however that may be, to the Hebrews, as we know them, 
the idea which Jacob suggested, and In which it was supposed 
to have originated, was that of supplanter. 

The boys grew ui): Esau was a clever hunter, 
living in the open held ; Jacob was a ‘ plain man, 
living in tents,’ i.e, a quiet, home-loving man, 
pursuing the life of a shepherd among his tents 

* /.«. shall take different courses (On l.S“) even from birth, 
t Or,‘MayOodhear l’etc.(Grny,.S'ft«iie«tni/tf6. ProperNatncM, 
p. 218 ; Clermont'Ganneau, Rev. Arch, xxvill. (189fi), p. 360. 

J Baethgen, Heitrdge, 168, who compares the Palmyrene name 
3pynj;, ‘ 'Ate has rewarded’ (or, as this sense does not appear to 
be found in Aramaic, ‘'Ate follows,’ or ‘searches out’). The 
same root occurs also in the pr. names 'Akkiub (Ezr 242 etc.), and 
the post-Bibl. 'A}fabiah{Abhoth, iii. 1). ‘ May God supplant (our 
foes !)• would also bo a possible explanation (Skipwitn, JQtt x. 
(1898), p. 607). 

8 Hommel, AZ/7’61, 96, 112. 

II See, further, Meyer, ZATW, 1886, p. Iff.; W. M. MuUer 
u. Europa, 162 If. ; Gray, 214 f.; Sayce, UCM 837 fl. 

H Olshausen, Lehrbuch (1861), p. 617. 
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(cf. Gn 4*). An incident soon occurred, which 
displayed the contrasted characters of the two 
brothers. Esau returned one day exhausted from 
the chase: his brother was cooking pottage, and 
half fainting he asked to be allowed to swallow 
a- little. But Jacob saw his opportunity; 
and dia not scruple to make the most of it. ‘ Sell 
me first thy birthright,* he said. Esau, feeling in 
his exhaustion that his liffe depended upon it, too 
readily consented. Jacob, however, is still not 
fully satisfied; and to make the compact more 
sure, obliges Esau to seal his promise witii an oath. 
Thereupon he gives Esau the bread and pottage 
which ho desired. The birthright, it need hardly 
be remarked, was a highly valued possession; it 
implied both a better position in the family, and 
also, ultimately, a larger inheritance, than fell to 
any of the other broUiers (cf. 43“ 48**'*®, Dt 21^’). 
The narrator comments on the heedlessness with 
which Esau, thinking only of the moment, sur¬ 
rendered what would otherwise have been an 
inalienable right: the modern reader is more 
impressed by the avarice and selfishness shown by 
Jacob in taking such a mean advantage of his 
brother’s need. 

Gn 27^’^® relates another characteristic incident 
in Jacob’s life, and tells the story of the artifice 
by which, instigated by a designing mother, he 
dec<>ive8 his aged fatlier, and wrests from his 
brother his father’s blessing. The narrative, which 
belongs chiefly, if not entirely, to J, is told with 
the picturesque detail and the psychological truth 
which that gifted narrator habitually displays. 
There is no need to repeat the details here: the 
vivid description of Reoekah’s treacherous sclieme 
for defeating her husband’s purpose, of Jacob’s too 
willing compliance when, with his usual caution, 
he has once satisfied himself that he can yield it 
safely, of the ready falsehood with which he allays 
his father’s suspicions, of Isaac’s dismay, and 
Esau’s bitter cry of disappointment, when the 
truth is discovered, will be fresh in the memory of 
every reader. Only two or throe points may be 
selected for comment. The contrasted blessings 
of Jacob and Esau express clearly the different 
geographical and political conditions of the coun¬ 
tries owned afterwards by their respective descend¬ 
ants. Of Jacob, his father says : 

Soe, the smell of my son 

Is as the smell of a fleld which Jehovah hath blessed : 

*8 And God give thee of the dew of heaven, 

And of the fatness of the earth, 

And plenty of corn and must : 

Let i>eoi)le8 serve thee, 

And nations bow down to thee ; 

Be lord over thy brethren, 

And let thy mother’s sons how down to thee: 

Cursed be every one that cursoth thee, 

And blessed be every one that blessoth thee. 

In the poet thinks of the fruitful fields 

and vineyards of Canaan, watered by copious dews 
(Dt 33^^), and yielding in abundance ‘ corn and 
must,’—two of the three staple productions of 
Palestine, often mentioned together as a triad of 
blessings (Dt 7^® iD^a/. ; cf. 33“<^); in v.“ he 
thinks further of the peoples of Canaan, subjugated 
under the Israelites, and of the neighbouring 
nations, Edomites, Moabites, and Ammonites,— 
all ‘brothers,’ or other near relations of Israel 
(Gn niade tributary by David (2 S 8). 

The ‘ blessing ’ of Esau (vv.“* is a very quali¬ 
fied one. Playing on the ambiguous sense of a 
Hebrew preposition,—which would more naturally 
mean from or o/* in a partitive sense (as v.“), but 
might also mean away frorn^ if such a sense were 
favoured by the context,—the poet puts into the 
patriarch’s mouth these words— 

Behold, (away) from the fatness of the earth shall be thy 
dwelling. 

And (away) from the dew of heaven above : 


^ And bv thy sword shalt thou live, and thou shalt servo thy 
brother; 

And it shall come to pass, as thou roamost about at large,* 
That thou shalt break his yoke from off thy neck. 

The contrast to v.“ is manifest. The reference is 
to the relatively rocky and arid territory of the 
Edomites, which obliged its inhabitants to find 
their livelihood elsewhere, by moans of war and 
plunder. In v.^ the doom of subjection to Jacob 
IS not revoked ; but it is limited in duration : the 
time will come when, after repeated efforts,t 
Edom will regain its freedom. Edom revolted 
from Judah in the reign of Jehoram (2 K 8^ **); 
no doubt, circumstances with which ^ve are un¬ 
acquainted,—perhaps a series of abortive eti’orts 
preceding the final success,—suggested the terms 
of 

Jacob’s treatment of his brother was followed by 
its natural consequences. Esau ‘hated Jacob 
because of the blessing wherewith his father 
blessed him,’ and only waited for his father’s 
death in order to take vengeance on him. Rut his 
mother, Rebekah, ever watchful of the interests of 
her favourite son, urged him to llee forthwith to 
her brother Laban, in yaran (across the Euphrates, 
on the Belikh, N.N.E. of Palestine), and to remain 
with him until Esau’s resentment should have been 
dulled by time (27'“‘“). 

At this point the compiler of the Book of Genesis 
has inserted a passage (27^-28®) from P, suggesting 
an entirely diflerent motive for Jacob’s visit—it is 
not hero spoken of as a flight —to Laban. Esau, 
the same narrator had stated previously (26“**)» 
had, to his parents* great vexation, taxen two 
‘ Hittite ’ wives; and now Rebekah, fearful lest 
Jacob should do the same, mentions her appre¬ 
hensions to Isaac, who thereupon charges Jacob to 
journey to Paddan-aram, and find tliere a wife 
ainong the daughters of his uncle Laban. Jacob 
obeys; and departs accordingly with his father’s 
blessing.^ It is of course true that, in itselfl this 
representation is not inconsistent with that in 
27'*>4!J. nien notoriously act often under the influ¬ 
ence of more motives than ono, and Rebekah may 
not have mentioned to Isaac her principal motive fur 
wishing Jacob to leave his home. But presenting, 
as this paragraph does, all the literary marks of a 
liand diflerent from the author of 27^'^®, there can 
be no doubt that it forms part of a different rej>re- 
sentation of the current of events. 

2810 -aag forms the true sequel of 27*’". Jacob 
starts from Beerslieba, on his journey to Ilaran. 
Travelling nortliwards through Canaan, he lights 
upon a spot where he passes the night. Even now 
the soil at Bethel is ‘ covered, as with grave¬ 
stones, by large sheets of hare rocks, some few 
standing up liero and there like cromlechs ’ 
(Stanley, S. and P. 210), and the hill a little 
to the S.E. rises to its top in terraces of stone. 1| 
He dreams ; and in his dream the natural features 
of the locality shape themselves into a ‘ ladder,’ or 
flight of stone steps, rising up to heaven ; angels 
are ascending and descending upon it; and by his 
side IT (v.^3 KVm) stands J , addressing him in 
words of encouragement and hope, promising him 
a countless posterity, who will possess the land on 

* This, as Arabic shows, is the meaninp: of rUd, which occurs 
elsewhere in the OT only Jer 281b, pg rj 53 b (Eng. 2 b; rv ‘am 
restless’), llos lUa (?); cf. La 17 3i» (RVm), Is 68 ?. 

t Such seems to be the force of • see Delitzsch. 

t Notice, iti the phrasing of 288-* the points of contact with 
previous promises or blessings In P: ‘Qod Almighty,’ as 171 a/.; 
‘ make fruitful and multiply,* as 1720 48^ (cf. iw. 2s Qi. 7 3511 ); 
‘ company of peoples,* as 36*1 48^; ‘ land of thy sojoumings,* os 
178 (cf. S«7 871). * Poddan-aram,’ also (for Aram-naharaim), as 

regularly in P (26*0 31 I 8 3318 86 ». ae 4518 ). 

12810-18-18 seem to be from J; 28ii-1*-17-22 from E. 

U In the PEF Mem. ii. 806, there is a view of a large * gilgal, 
or circle of stones, near Bethel. 

^ Properly, ‘(bending) over him.' 
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which he lies, and assuring him that He will be 
with him on his journeyings, and will bring him 
back in safety to the land he is leaving. The 
dream represents under a striking symbolism the 
thought that heaven and earth are connected, 
that an ever-present providence watches over the 
destinies of men, and also, in particular, that this 
was a pl.ace in which above others God was mani¬ 
fest upon earth, and which deserved pre-eminently 
to be termed llis ‘house.’ As a mark of the 
sacredness of the spot, Jacob consecrates the 
boulder on which his liead had rested, setting it 
up as a ‘ pillar,’ and pouring oil upon the top of 
it: lie also promises solemnly, if he returns home 
in safety, to make it a ‘ house of God,’ and to pay 
J" tithes of all his gains. Bethel became after¬ 
wards a famous and much-frequented sanctuary 
(Am etc.); and no doubt it was the ‘pillar,’ 
that would naturally stand beside its altar (Am 
3*^: cf. Hos 10^), ana the custom of paying tithes 
there (Am 4^), the origin of both of which was 
thus attributed by tradition to Jacob. The Phce- 
nicians believed m \Ldoi. lf/x\f/vxoi (Eus. Prcep. En. 
i. 10. 18); and there are many traces in antiquity 
of stones, esteemed as sacred, being anointed with 
oil {\lOoi \iirapoL)f and venerated as divine (Amob. 
ado. Cent. i. 39, vi. 11 ; Is 57* : cf. vol. i. p. 278* ; 
also W. R. Smith, 109, 184-188, 214 f. [* 116, 
201-205, ‘232 f.]);* and the sacred ‘pillar,’ or 
monolith, of Bethel, it is dilTicult not to think, 
must in its actual origin have been regarded simi¬ 
larly as a shrine or abode of the deity ; but in the 
existing narrative the idea may possibly be that 
Jacob venerated it as the channel through which 
he received his dream.f 

29^'^* Jacob proceeds on his journey, reaches 
Ijaran, and quickly meets with his relations. In 
his uncle, Laban, Jacob finds, at least for a time, 
his match in the art of overreaching ; and the 
narrative recounts first the engagement concluded 
by him with Laban, and then the ruse by which 
the latter succeeded in marrying first his elder 
daughter Leah, and so in securing Jacob’s services 
as a shepherd, for 7 years more, in return for his 
younger daughter Rachel.^ I’ho section ‘29^^-30'-^ 
narrates the birth of 11 of Jacob’s 12 sons, and of 
a daughter Dinah, alluding at the same time 
incidentally to the family jealousies which arose 
in consequence between his two wives. It is un¬ 
necessary to dwell here upon details; it will be 
siillicient to state that first Leah bears, in succes¬ 
sion, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah : then 
Rachel’s handmaid, Bilhah, bears two sons, Dan 
and Naphtali, in her mistress’ name ; next Zilpah, 
Leah’s handmaid, bears Gad and Asher ; after 
this, Issachar and Zebiilun, as also a daughter 
Dinah, are born to Leah ; lastly, Rachel bears 
Joseph. A collateral aim of the narrative, to 
which evidently no small importance is attaclied, 
is to explain the names borne afterwards by the 
corresponding tribes : the explanations (as is con¬ 
stantly the case in similar cases in the OT), though 
apparently etymological, are, however, in reality 
based, not upon etymologies (in our sense of the 
word), but upon assonamics^ and must not, there¬ 
fore, be understood as necessarily expressing the 
real meaning of the names. In the case of several 
of the names, a double explanation is given (or 
alluded to),—an indication of the composite 

* Sec, further, Tylor, Primitive Culture^, ii. 160-107. 

t It is observable tliat in the title, ‘house of Co<l,’ is 
applied to the monolith itself, not to the place marked by it. 
Some have seen in the passajfe (esp. v.U) an allusion to the 
custom of ‘incubation' : cf. iSmend, AT Tlieol. 00; llolzinger, 
ad loc. 

J V.'-W ‘ fulfil the week of this one,' i.e. the week of festivities 
usually accompanyintf a marria^^e To ll>^): do not 

break off the usual round of wedding festivities. When they 
were ended, Jacob received Rachel on the understanding that 
he wae to serve Laban for 7 years more. 


character of the narrative (v.^* and v.^*; v."®* and 

v.aob . V M and v.^^).* 

Jacob, having been in Laban’s service for 14 
years, was now anxious to return homo to his 
father. He accordingly begs his uncle to let him 
go, together with his wives and children. Laban, 
however, is reluetant to part with a servant who, 
he is obliged to own (30^^^), has served him well; 
and with feigned magnanimity invites him to 
name the terms on wliich he will remain with 
him. Jacob, in reply, professing to be very 
generous, declares his willingness to serve him 
for nothing, if he will agree to the following 
arrangement: Jacob wall remove from the flocks 
all the parti-coloured animals, and having done 
this will take notliing but the animals so marked, 
which are born afterwards, as his wages. Laban, 
supposing that those would be few or none, closes 
eagerly wuth the offer; and in order to make the 
arrangement doublv secure, removes the spotted 
animals from the nock himself, gives them into 
the hands of his sons, and places three days’ journey 
betw'oen himself and the flocks left with Jacoo 
(3(j3i-a6)^ Jacob, however, is equal to the occasion ; 
and by means of various ingenious devices, suc¬ 
ceeds in outwitting his not too generous uncle. 
(1) Jacob placed parti coloured rods in front of the 
ewes at the time when they conceived, so that the 
latter in conseqiience bore parti-coloured young 
(vv. 37-89) .j. p2) He arranged that the spotted lambs 
and kids thus produced should be in view of the 
rest of the flock, so that, when the ewes conceived, 
there should be a further tendency to bear spotted 
young (v.*‘^).^ (3) Jacob further put up the peeled 
rods only when the stronger sheep w'ero about to 
conceive : he thus secured all the strongest animals 
for himself The result was (v.^) that Jacob’s 

possessions increased immensely. 

Jacob’s increasing prosperity soon arouses the 
envy of Laban ; and he no longer views him with 
the same friendliness as before. Encouraged by 
y (3D), Jacob resolves accordingly, without again 
consulting his father-in-law, to return home ; he 
explains his position to his wives, pointing out to 
them Laban’s arbitrary and ungrateful treatrjient 
of him ; and they agree to accompany him (3D***). 
Here it is to be observed that the aescription of 
Laban’s arrangement with Jacob, and of the 
manner in which its consequences were evaded 
by Jacob, differs from that given in ch. 30: in 
Jacob says that Laban had been in the habit 
of arbitrarily changing his wages (so 3D*), as seemed 
most likely to benefit himself, of which there is 
nothing in ch. 30 ; and further, that the effect 
of the change had each time§ been frustrated, 
not by his own ingenious contrivance (as in SO-'^*'*^), 
but by the intervention of Providence (3D'®):!) 

* See, further, the articles on the several names. 2934 • he 
jojneil'; the name ‘Levi’ is played on similarly in Nu 18^ 4 
{Uitvdhy to join). .303 ‘be builded up from her': so IG'^ of 
llaf'ar, the being that of a house (of. Ru 4^1, Dt 259). 
3014-ie ‘mandrakes,’ or better love-apples, were supposed to 

{ >OS8088 aphrodisiac properties, and to ensure conception : 
lence the reason why Rachel asks for them. In v.nJ Leah 
‘hires' Jacob with the love-apples she had given to Rachel; 
In V.18 Leah says that lasachar is the ‘hire,’ or payment, whi(!h 
she has received for having given Zilpah to Jacob,—manifestly 
two explanationsof the name Issachar (sdchdr, ‘ hire ’ or ‘ wages ’). 

t The physiological principle involved is well establishefl. 
According to an authority (pioted by Delitzach, cattle-breeders 
now, in order to secure white lambs, surround the drinking- 
troughs with white objects. 

X This seems to be the meaning of v.40 as It stands. But many 
modern scholars think that the words * and set . . . of Laban ’ 
are a glo.ss ; in which case the verse will merely state that the 
mrti-coloured young, produced as described in v.^s, were kept 
jy themselves, and not mixed with those of uniform colour 
(which would be Laban’s). 

§ Notice the imperfect tenses in 318. 

II The dream ( 31 i 0 -i' 2 ) jg mentioned os a notification to Jacob 
that the birth, by natural means (and not through Jacob's 
artifice), of the parti-coloured young was by Owl’s appoint¬ 
ment, in compensation for Laban's treatment of him (y.i'Lmf). 
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ch. 30 gives J’s representation of the transactions, 
ch. 31 ^ves that of E.* Jacob takes flight while 
Laban is engaged in sheejishearing (ef. 1 S 25®* 

2 S 13**) ; ho crosses the Euphrates, and directs his 
steps towards Gilead Rachel, at the same 

time, steals her father’s terapkim, or household gods 
(cf. 1 S 19*®* *•*), as though (Ewald) to appropriate 
and carry with her into Canaan the good fortune 
of her paternal home. 

Laban, upon hearing of Jacob’s departure, starts 
In pursuit, and overtalces him in the hill-country 
of Gilead. The account of the meeting is told in 
3126-55 Laban begins by expostulating with Jacob 
on the manner in which he has left him, and 
especially on the theft of his household gods, with 
which he charges him. Rachel, who was alone 
the guilty person, by a piece of woman’s wit 
conceals the theft, and, in her turn, outwits her 
father : this gives Jacob the opportunity of retort¬ 
ing upon Laban, of reminding him of the 20 years 
which he had spent ungrudgingly in his service, 
and of reproaching him witii the many attempts 
he had made to deprive him of his lawful earn¬ 
ings (vv.®**“*®). Laban, smitten by his conscience 
24. 29j^ unable to reply, seeks to close the 
dispute by proposing a treaty of friendship. Up 
to this point the narrative has been clear; but 
from V.'*® it becomes somewhat confused, two 
diflerent accounts (J and K) having, it seems, been 
combined together, and at the same time enlarged 
witli additions by a redactor. The analysis is 
dillicult, and some of the details are uncertain ; 
but it is clear that both a ‘ pillar ’ and a heap of 
stones are described as erected as a witness ; that 
two distinct agreements are entered into — one 
(v.®**) that Jacob will in no way ill-treat Laban’s : 
daughters, the other (v.®®) that neither Jacob nor 
Laban will pass the boundary marked by the heap 
of stones with hostile intent toward the other ; 
that the heap of stones is the witness of the former 
agreement (vv.'*®'®**), and the pillar, therefore, pre¬ 
sumably (v.®®) of the latter; and further, that 
each agreement is sealed by a common meal (v.**®; 
v.®^).t The narrative explains in addition the 
name ‘ Gilead,’ which is derived, by a popular 
etymology, from Gal'edt ‘ Heap of witness.’:!: 
There must, it seems, have been somewhere on 
the N.E. frontier of Gilead, a cairn of stones, with 
a single boulder, standing up prominently beside 
it, the origin of wliich was popularly attributed 
to this compact between Laban and Jacob.§ The 
narrative, as it stands, explains also (v.**®) the 
name Mizpahy the ‘ Watch-tower,’ a place of un¬ 
certain .situation, but no doubt some eminence in 
the same neighbourhood, which overlooked the 
broad plain of ^auran, and guarded the approach 
from tiie direction of Damascus. || It seems that 

* Notice the frequency with which God (D’n'Va), not Jahweh^ 
occurs in this narrative (vv.»- n. 16- 24. 42), 

t The mark of amity and reconciliation, as is still the case 
among the Arabs. V.04 speaks of a sacrittco aa well. 

X Wellh. and Oillm. assign vv.46-50 to J and vv.-«- d-M to E, 
treating ‘ Ftehold, this heap, and’ in v.^i, ‘This heap be wit¬ 
ness, and,’ and ‘and this pillar’ in v.®2, as glosses due to the 
redactor. However, (v.®i) is not the won! that we should 
expect to be used of a : perhaps (cf. LXX here and v.^) 
we should restore, with Tlall, ’nb'iq* Kautzsch and Socin 
assigm 02t,o J, treating the three references to the * pillar’ 
in these versos as glosses. The precise determination of the ana¬ 
lysis is not important; for, in any case, the passage describes 
two distinct transactions (as explained above in the text). 

§ Cf. Ewald, UtMt. I. 347 f., 35(!, who thinks even that the real 
meaning of the tradition is that the mountain-range of Qilead 
itself is the ‘ heap,’ piled up by Laban and Jacob as a boundary 
between the two nationalities. So also Wellh. IHst. 3261. 

II It may be doubted whether the present KaCat er-Iiabad^ a 
height Just on the N. of the Wady 'Ajlun, with a commanding 

prospect (Merrill, Buhl, Geogr. 2C2), is sufficiently far to the 
north. It is also uncertain whether this ‘ Mi^pah*^ is identical 

with the nip"j of Jos 1326 (on the N. frontier of Oad). 

The abrupt way in which Mi^pah is here introduced loads most 
critics to regard the notice respecting it as a gloss. 
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the ancestors of the Israelites and the Syrians are 
here conceived as flxing the border between the 
territories occupied afterwards by their respective 
descendants, wliich was often, especially during 
the period of the Syrian wars, matter of bloody 
di.spute between them. 

The ‘long game of well-matclied wits’ is thus 
ended ; and Laban returns to Harari (31®®), while 
Jacob travels on towards Canaan. As he journeys, 
the ‘angels of God’ meet him, as if to welcome 
and congratulate him on his auspicious return; 
and from this circumstance the name Mahat^aimis 
explained (‘the double camp’).* Mabanaim be¬ 
came afterwards an important place (2 S 2*** *®* 
the capital of lshbo.shetli’s kingdom; see also 
1724 . 27 ^ 1 414 ) . situation i.s not known; 

from the sequel of tlie present narrative, it must, 
however, have been N. of the Jabbok (now the 
ZerkA)^ though not much N., and within sight of 
the Jordan (v.*®) : in Jos l 3 '-o-it is mentioned 
as a place on the border between Gad and 
Manasseh.t 

Afresh danger now threatens Jacob, the prospect 
of meeting again his brother Esan, wlio might be 
supposed to have still not forgotten old grudges. 
Jacob sends (32® ®) a conciliatory message to him, 
but learns in reply that ho is coming to meet him 
with 400 men. lie is greatly alarmed ; but his 
powers of resouree do not desert him. lie divides 
his party into two ‘ camps,’ in the hope that if one 
should be smitten by E.sau, the other at least 
might escape ; and besides this worlilly precaution, 
he invokes in prayer the aid of God, reminding 
Him that it was lie who had bidden him (3P) re¬ 
turn to his native land, .and pleading before Him 
the blessings which He had alre.ady bestowed upon 
him (v.*®), and the jiromises which He had given 
liim (v.*®).t (In vv.^* •*, it is to be observed, there is 
clearly a second explanation, parallel to the one in 
V.®, of the name Makanciim%). If vv.*®*"’®* be the 
original sequel to vv.®**®®, the passage will describe 
a further precaution taken by Jacob, viz. a present 
of cattle, consisting of 580 head, and divided into 
separate droves for the purpose of making a 
favourable impression upon E.sau, who, as drove 
upon drove came up, would be at once gratitiod 
and surprised to learn that each was intended for 
himself. Rut the passage from v.*®*^ to v.®* appears 
to proceed from the other narrator E ; || so that 
the account of the present may bo a parallel, and 
not a sequel, to the division into two ‘ camps ’ in 
vv.*^* 

There follows the account of Jacob’s wrestling 
with the angel. His party bad crossed the Jabbol^ 
(the Wadi^ZcrkA) ; and he hini-self was left behind 
‘alone,’—it is diflicult to say, on which side of the 
stream.^ It was the eve or the greatest crisis of 
his life. His future welf.are hung in the balance. 
Long ago he had taken cruel advantage of his 
brotlier : ho had had to flee before bis threatened 
vengeance ; now Esau was on his way to meet him 
with a large retinue of attendants ; and what would 
the issue be ? In the solitude and darkness a 
‘strange and nameless dread’ came over him : the 
terrible thought that God was his .antagonist took 
possession of him ; and so vividly did he realize it, 
that he seemed to himself to oe engaged in an 

•The word rendered ‘host’ In 32^, and ‘company’ in 
327 .». 10.21 338 ^ properly means camp, and is usually so 
rendered. It is a pity that a different rendering has been 
adopted here. 

t Comp. O. A. Smith, TIOHL 680. 

X With V .12 compare 28i4-(the phrasing, as 2217 I 6 IO). 

Vv.i- 2 belong to E ; vv.*-i 8 * to J. 

Notice that at v. 2 ib the narrative is at exactly the same point 
that it hod reached at v.i3». 

«If V.2^ implies that Jacob hod crossed it, v.23 that he had not. 
The two verses clearly belong to different sources. If, as most 
critics agree, w.W. 24^82 belong to J, the scene of the wrestling 
will have been S. of the Jabbok. 
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actual struggle with a living man.* The struggle 
continued till the approach of daybreak.! 
But Jacob wrestled bravely : his mysterious an¬ 
tagonist saw that he could not prevail against him 
by the means which a wrestler would naturally 
employ; so, in order to escape before daylight, 
and at the same time to show that he was superior 
to Jacob, he sprained Jacob’s thigh. But Jacob, 
though he can no longer wrestle with his an¬ 
tagonist, can still hold him : he perceives that he 
is more than an ordinary mortal; so he seizes the 
opportunity to win a blessing for himself, * I will 
not let thee go, except thou bless me.’ The bless¬ 
ing takes tlie form of a change of name. ‘Thy 
name sliall be called no more Jacob, but Israel; 
for thou hast persevered with God and with men, 
and hast prevailed.’ The name ‘Israel,’ meaning 
(on the analogy of other names similarly formed) 
‘ God j)ersists {or perseveres),’! is interpreted as 
suggesting the meaning ‘ I’erseverer with God.’§ 
Jacob’s persevering struggle with God is just 
ended : of men, he has persevered against both 
Laban and Esau ; his struggle with Laban was 
concluded previously ; that with Esau is not yet 
concluded, but ^ hast prevailed’ is a word full of 
hope for the future. At the same time, as the 
name was to the Hebrews the symbol or exj^ression 
of the nature, the change of name is signilicant of 
a moral change in the patriarch himself; ho is to 
be no longer the Supplanter, the CrafW one, the 
Overreacher, but the Perseverer with God, who is 
worthy also to prevail. || The incident serves to 
explain further the name Femid^ ‘ Face of God ’; 
‘for,’ said Jacob, ‘I have seen God/arc to /ace, 
and yet my life is preserved.’IT The narrator 
deduces also from this incident the custom of not 
eating in animals the muscle corresponding to the 
one wliicli Imd been strained in Jacob’s thigh; it 
was treated as sacred through the touch of God. 
The site of Peiiuel is uncertain ; but it must have 
been near both the JabboV and the Jordan. As 
Jacob journeys from Penuel to Succoth, so Gideon, 
pursuing the Midianites in the contrary direction, 
comes first to Succoth, and afterwards ‘goes up’ 
to Penuel (Jg 8®* ®) ; it may therefore be conjectured 
that it was some elevated, or j)rojecting spot, near 
where the Jabbol:^ descends from the uplands into 
the Jordan Valley; Merrill suggests TulQl e(}- 
Dahab, conical hills, with ruins at their top, 
wliicli rise from the Jabbok Valley, with the 
stream flowing between them, to a height of 
250 ft.** 

The dreaded meeting with Esau passes off 
happily Jacob prepares for the worst 

(vv.^**); but Esau shows a generous and magnani¬ 
mous spirit: ho receives his brother with all 
friendliness, and inquires with interest after his 
children (vv.'*'’^). He at first refuses Jacob’s 
present; but Jacob by pressure induces him to 

* /n the sense of th£ tradition, tho contest, as Dillra. remarks, 
is plainly an external and physical one. 

t In tho rare word pjNj for wrestle, vv.a*- there is a play on 
the name Jabhok (pb:), if not an explanation of its origin, as 
though it meant Wrestlinq (stream). 

t Sayce’s derivation (EHI! 73, and elsewhere) from ydshar, 
‘to be upright,’ ‘ to direct' (I), has nothing to recommend it. 

§ Cf. Arao. shariya, to persist, or persevere ; conj. iii. (ex¬ 
pressing the idea of rivalry) to persist or persevere against 
another (viz. in contention or wrangling). The same root is 
contained in Seraiah, ‘Jah persists.’ (The root means 'to 
strive ’ (RVm) only in the sense of to exert oneself, not in that of 
to contend. It has no connexion with sar, ‘ prince,’ from sdrar). 

I J from this point prefers, though not (in our existing texts) 
quite uniformly, Israel to Jacob as the designation of the 
^triarch. 

^ With allusion to the often expressed belief that no one could 
• see God and live ’ (Ex 1921 8.32<), Jg 622f. 1322 ). Notice the 
adversative force of the Wdw consecutive (Ges. § Ills). 

See Moore, Judges, 220f., 223; G. A. Smith, HGUL 686 f. 
There was a Phtenician headland called OttZ woortj^or; and 
‘ Penuel ’ may really, like this headland, have derived its name 
from some physical feature presented by it. 


1 accept it, no doubt hoping thereby to purchase 
the continuance of his good-will in the future 
(vv.®‘^^).* Esau afterwards offers Jacob his pro¬ 
tection for tho rest of the journey, or at least 
some of his people as an escort; but Jacob declines 
both these offers; he will lay himself under no 
obligation to his brother, nor will he incur any 
risk of a rupture in the cordial relations now 
established between them (vv.^^*^®). Esau accord¬ 
ingly returns to Edom; while Jacob moves on to 
Succoth (the name of which is explained from the 
booths [n'isp] built by him there for his cattle). 
Tho site 01 Succoth is not more certainly known 
than that of Penuel; it was on the E. of Jordan 
(Jg8^*®), in the valley, perhaps (Dillra.) near tho 
ford of ed-J)Amiyeh (on the road from es-Salt to 
NUbliis), a little S. of the point where the Jablaok 
enters tho Jordan.! After crossing the Jordan, 
Jacob advanced into the heart of the country, to 
Shechem. There he encamped in front of the 
city, and bought the plot of ground on which his 
tent rested, of tho native Shechernites for 100 
kesitahs.X The })urchase of this land is mentioned 
on account of the sequel : it was the place in 
which the bones of Joseph ultimately reposed 
(Jos 24®^); and it had the same interest and 
signihcance for the N. kingdom which the cave 
of Machpelah at Hebron (ch. 23) had for the king¬ 
dom of Judah.§ 

We come (ch. 34) to the somewhat remarkable 
narrative of the dealings of Jacob with Shechem. 
The chapter is plainly composite ; but the criteria 
are in some cases amoiguous, so that critics are not 
fully agreed in their results. Tho main character¬ 
istics of the two narratives of which it is composed 
are, however, sufliciently clear. According to J,|| 
Shechem, son of Hamor, having seduced Jacob’s 
daughter, Dinah, desires to obtain her from her 
father and brothers in marriage : they agree, only 
imposing a condition the nature of which in the 
existing text of J is not specified, but which 
Hamor at once accedes to (vv.“* ^®); afterwards, 

However, Simeon and J^evi, resenting keenly Harnor’s 
treatment of their sister, fall upon him, without 
their brothers’ knowledge, slay him and his father, 
and rescue Dinah; their father blames them severely 
for making him and his family unpopular among 
the native Canaanites, and endangering their lives; 
they reply that the honour of their tribe is above 
all such considerations : ‘ Should he deal with our 
sister as with an harlot?’ Here the transaction 
has a personal character: only Shechem is involved; 
and his aim is tho personal one of securing Dinah 
as his wife. According to the rest of the narrative, IT 
Shechem equally desires to obtain Dinali as his 
wife, but much wider interests are involved : the 
transaction assumes a national significance : Hamor 

* V.io ‘ forasmuch as I have soon thy face, as when one seeth 
the face of God'({.e. I have found it as favourable), is mani¬ 
festly, as Wellh. remarks, another explanation of the name 
Penuel. ‘To see the face ’ is the phrase used of one admitted 
to the prcsonce-oharaber of a monarch, or other ruler (On 488-8, 

2 8 14W- 28, 2 K 25i»; of God, Pa 117, Job 8828), and, it is im¬ 
plied, viewed by his superior favourably. Jacob, by using this 
expression, pays Esau a high compliment. * Beiden Wendungen 
der Sage liegt zu Grund, dass man In Penlel denunfreundlichen 
Gott als froundllchen erfahrt’ (Dlllm.). 

t Comp. Moore, l.c. p. 218 (who mentions another proposed 
site, at Deir'Alla, N. of the Zerka; cf. G. A. Smith, l.o. p. 686 ). 

X A piece of money (or metal) of uncertain value. It is 
mentioned besides onfy in Jos 2482, Job 42U. 

§ As Dinah, who (3141 comp, with 3021) must have been quite 
an infant when Jacob left Haran, appears of marriageable age 
In ch. 84, Jacob (if the narrative is to bo treated as consistent) 
must bo supposed to have passed some years at Succoth (or at 
Shechem, before the events mentioned in ch. 84 occurred); of. 
Dillm. on 8026 r. 8317 84i. 

I Vv. 2 b. 8. fl. 7. 11 . 12 . 19. SB (* twoof the sons of Joco^ Simeon and 
liovi, Dinah’s brethren, took each man his sword') 28 .80. 8 I. This 
narrative is naturally not quite complete, parts having been 
omitted when it was combined with the other narrative. 

If P; or (Wellh., Oornill, HoMnger) K, amplified in parts by a 
writer of the school of P. 
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proposes what is virtually an amalgamation of the 
two communities, with full reciprocal rights of trade 
and inter-marriage : the sons of Jacob 

generally (not merely Simeon and Levi) speak on 
their sister’s behalf: they impose the condition 
(which is here circumcision) not on Shechem only, 
but on the whole people (vv.^®'^®); and the entire 
city experiences tlioir vengeance (vv.^*”^*-^■“®). 
On the possible significance of this narrative, see 
p. 635. 

From Shechem Jacob proceeds on his way to 
Bethel (about 20 miles S. of Shechem), a panic 
terror (35®) restraining the natives of the neigh oour- 
hood from pursuing him. Bethel was the spot, 
which, when he was starting for ^aran some 20 
ears (31^*) previously, had ueen consecrated for 
im by his great dream (28^^’*'"); and now, in 
anticipation of visiting it again, ho bade his 
household and retainers put away all ‘ foreign 
gods’ from among them: the ‘God of Bethel’ 
(3F*) had proved Himself true to His promise 
(28^®); He had led His servant safely tliroujjh 
many trials and anxieties; and at Bethel, in 
fulfilment of his vow (28^), he would now build 
an altar to Him. Later generations pointed to the 
terebinth at Shechem (cf. Jos 24-®) as marking the 
spot at which the idols brought from ^aran (cf. Gn 
31‘®, Jos ‘24“-and the amulets,were buried 
by Jacob. The erection of the altar is narrated 
in 35^ (E, as also vv.^'®*®). P (35‘*'^®*^®) describes 
at this point a theophany, with a renewed promise 
to Jacob of a numerous and royal posterity, and of 
the gift of the land (vv.^‘* ^'‘^); t to the same occasion 
he also assij^ns (v.^®) the change of name from Jacob 
to Israel, Mnii(;h J has narrated already at Penuel 
(32“®), and the origin of the name of Bethel, which 
J had connected with Jacob’s former visit to the 
place (28^‘'). The relation of the ‘pillar,’ which, 
according to v.^^ (probably J), Jacob set up, and 
upon which ho is said also to have poured a drink- 
onering and oil, to the one mentioned previously 
in 28^® (E), is not clear; the verso may relate to a 
diflbront ‘ pillar,’ it may give a different version of 
the origin of the same ‘ pillar.’ X 

Leaving Bethel, Jacob continued his journey to 
the South. Shortly before reaching Ephrath, 
llachel died in childbirth : she herself, so tradition 
told, called her son Ben-oni ‘son of my sorrow,’ 
but his father preferred a name of better omen, 
and called him Bcn-janiin, ‘ son of the right 
hand.’§ On the site of her grave, Jacob erected 
a ‘ pillar,’ which still bore her name in the 
narrator’s day (35-®). In 1 S 10^ Rachel’s grave 
is distinctly stated to have been on the (Northern) 
border of Benjamin, not far from Bethel (cf. v.®; 
and see also Jer 3P®) ; unless therefore there 
wore different traditions respecting its site, the 
gloss ‘the same is Beth-lehera’ (in spite of its 
repetition in 48^, and in spite also or its being 
in agreement with other statements, as Itu 4'*, 
Mic 5®) is incorrect, and there were more loca¬ 
lities than one called Ephrath. Still pursuing 
his way, Jacob next rested beyond the ‘tower of 
Eder’ (or ‘of the flock’),--a place, of which (in 
M;)ite of Mic 4®) the situation is quite uncertain. 
P (35®®^‘^“) brings Jacob on to Hebron (v.^^; cf. 
37^^ JE), There Isaac (who was last mentioned as 

* This is tho meaning of tiio ‘ rinJ,^s’ of .3.^)-*. 

t With V. o(. the passages cited p. D27 note f ; and add 17® 

X C^rnill conjectures that this verse orljfinally (without ‘ in 
the place where ho spake witii him’) stood in close connexion 
with V.® : in this case tho ‘ pillar ’ would be a sepulchral stele 
(cf. v.ao), and the libations would be poured out os offerings to 
the dead (ZATW, 1891, p. 16ff.; cf. Holzinger, Comm. p. 217). 

§ Whether this is the true explanation of the name, must 
remain an open question. Sayce {EUII 79) agrees here with 
Stade (Oesch. i. 161)in thinking^ that the name (the ‘Southerner’) 
has really reference to the position of the territory of Benjamin 
on t^e S. of Ephraim. 


being at Beersheba *) dies ; and (according to tho 
same source, P) Jacob and Esau meet once more 
for the purpose of burying him (v.-^; cf. 2;V‘). 

Tho active period of Jacob’s life is now' over: the 
rest of his days is passed in quietude ; and Joseph 
becomes the moving spirit in tlic patriarchal 
famil}". Joseph was his father’s favourite son ; 
his brethren envied him; his dreams of future 
exaltation increased their jealou.sy ; hut his fatlier 
fondly wondered what these dreams might signify 
(37^-). Jacob is still at Hebron, but his flocks are 
at Shechem,t tended by his other sons, an<l lie 
sends Joseph thither to inquire after his brethren’s 
welfare (37^®’^‘‘). Deceived in liis old ago by his 
sons, as he had in his youth deceived his own aged 
father, he receives with inconsolable grief the 
evidence, as it seems to him, of Josepli’s cruel 
death (37®^’®®). As the faniiuo grows severe in 
Canaan, he sends his sons, hut witliout Benjamin, 
who now naturally takes .Joseph’s place as his 
father’s favourite, to buy corn in Egypt (42^"*): 
upon their inauspicious return, his distress and 
grief find bitter expression in the reproachful 
words (42®®), ‘Me nave yo bereaved of my 
children: Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and 
ye will take Benjamin away; upon me are all 
these things come.’ In tho end, iie is obliged to 
let Benjamin go back with his brethren into Egypt, 
but with characteristic prudence he sends with 
them a present calculated to win the favour of the 
great man of tho land (43^^*^®). Tho dhio-funent 
soon follows ; and ch. 45 recounts the delight with 
which he hears that his son is still alive, and 
receives the message to come and join him in 
(vv.®®-®®). He sets forth from Hebron, 
‘ourneys to Beersheba, the home of Isaac and of 
lis own former days (27. 28^^), and there, when on 
the point of leaving for a second time the land of 
promise, and taking up his abode in the land of 
Egypt, receives a word of encouragement and 
promise suitable to the occasion (46®-'*; cf. pre¬ 
viously, at Bethel, 28*®**®). Israel thus ‘wont 
down into Egypt’; and a njw and momentous 
^och in the history of tho nation was inaugurated. 
The list of Jacob’s sons and grandchildren who 
accompanied him into Egypt is given by I’ (46®**^).t 
Jacob meets his son Joseph in Goshen, and the wish 
of his heart is accomplished (46-®*-). Afterwards he 
is honourably received by the Pharaoh, and as- 
signed, with bis sons, a residence in the pastoral 
district of Goslien (47*‘'*- [from ‘ in the land ’] J ; 

470 . 8 a. 7-11 p)^§ 

As the time drew near for Jacob to die, he made 
Joseph promise not to bury him in Egypt, but to 
lay him in the tertnb of his fathers in Canaan 

* 281® compared with 27‘13 ^: according to P (36*i compared 
with 2526 20^ eitjhly ^ears previously, Jacob hoix\^ now 120 
years old 1 (According to JE, Jacob was but 20 years m Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Jl"*!; cf. p. f)32»). 

t The author of this passage must have pictured Jacob’s flocks 
as roaming pretty freely over tho country (cf. v.i7, Dothan 
being about 15 miles N. of Shechem), if he himself was at 
Hebron. In view of ch. 34, the mention of their being at 
Shechem is remarkable; but the writer, it is possible, pictured 
the inhabitants of tho nolgbbourhocKl as deterred by fear 
(cf. 35 ®) from interfering with Jacob’s possessions. 

t On difficulties connecte<i with the enumeration, esp. in 
W.26.27, Bee the Commentaries.—An interesting illustration of 
Jacob’s descent into Kg^-pt is afforded lay the representation, on 
a tomb at Benl-llassan, of 87 Asiatics (/nnw), bringing a present 
of eye-paint, and two live ibexes, to Usertesen ii., of the l-2th 
dynasty, in his 0 th year (c. b.c. 2000 , Petrie). The procession 
is a remarkable one: it comprises men, women, and children, 
and two asses : the men wear long richly-coloured tunics, or in 
some cases coloured loin-cloths, and one is playing with a 
plectrum on a lyre of six strings. See Wilkinson-Birch, .4nc. 
£gyp. 1878, i. 480; Mospero, Dawn of CivilUation, 4C8-470; or 
Petrie, Hint, of Egypt, i. 172-174 ; also Hommel, A IIT 62f. 

§ The sequence in vv.®- 6 is bettor in tho LXX; see the 
Oomms., or LOT pp. 10, 16(8 11 , 17) n. The situation of 
Goshen, fixed approximately by tradition, has been detennined 
definitely by the researches of M. Naville; it was the district 
hing between the three modern villages of Saft, Belbeis, and 
Tel el-Kebir, about 40 miles N.E. of Cairo. 
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(47”‘*i). Ch. 48 narrates (1) how he adopted 
Joseph’s two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, placing 
them on the same level with his own ciuldren 
(vv.*-'^ P) ; and (‘2) how he blessed them, giving at 
the same time the first place to the younger, 
Ephraim, in view of the future pre-eminence of the 
tribe descended from him (vv.^'‘‘*-J K). There 
follows a special [)romise and gift, made to Joseph 
E). The terms of v.'-^ are remarkable, 
‘ And I give thee one shoulder * {shekhein) above 
thy brethren, which I took out of the hand of the 
Amorite with my sword and with my bow.* There 
is manifestly here an allusion to Snechem, after¬ 
wards an important and central i)lace in the terri¬ 
tory of Ephraim (cf. G. A. Smith, UGllL 33*2-334), 
where also Jo.scj>ii was buried (Jos 24“^); but noth¬ 
ing is said elsewhere of a conquest of Shechem by 
Jacob : it is evident that there is preserved hero a 
version of Jacob's dealings with Snechem different 
from any which we find msewhere.f 

49^'^ contains the more elaborate poetical Bless¬ 
ing, which ./acob is said to have addressed to all 
his sons before his death. Throughout this Bless¬ 
ing what the poet really has in view are the tribes ; 
as so often elsewhere in Genesis, the tribe is con¬ 
ceived as impersonated in its ancestor, and the 
ancestor foreshadows the character of the tribe. 
The poet passes the tribes in review : he singles 
out in each some striking feature of moral char¬ 
acter, jmlitical state, or geographical position, for 
poetical amplification ; and on each he pronounces 
some word of praise or blame, according to its 
deserts. The moral instability of Reuben, the dis¬ 
organized social condition of Simeon and Levi, the 
ideal sovereignty and vine-clad territory of Judah, 
the maritime advantages enjoyed by Zebulun, the 
ignoble indifference which led Issachar to prefer 
ease to indepemlence, tlio quick and eflective 
attack of Dan, the warlike bravery of Gad, the 
richness of Asher’s soil,:!: the blessings of populous¬ 
ness, military efficiency, climate, and soil, which, 
in spite of envious assailants, are showered upon 
Joseph, the martial skill and success of Benjamin, 
—these, briefly, are the features which the [)oet 
selects, and develops one after another, in varied 
and effective imagery. The historical and geo¬ 
graphical conditions reflected in the poem are those 
of the period of the Jiid^^es, Samuel, and David; 
and this is the age in which the ancient tradition 
of the patriarch’s Blessing must have received its 
present poetical form. 

After this, we read, Jacob charged his sons to 
bury him in the family grave at Machpelah (49^'‘''“ 
P : 47*^’*^ is parallel in JE), and then died (v,^^ P). 
His body was embalmed, according to the Egyp¬ 
tian custom (50^'*); a great funeral j)rocession was 
organized, such as was usual in Egypt (50* **); § 
and he was buried in the land of Canaan, in the 
cave at Hebron (50^^* ^®).ll 

* t.«. ‘mountain-slope’ or ‘-side’; cf. the use of the syn. 

Jos 168 .10 igia. la. 18 .18 (RV poorly, ‘ side '). 

fin the parts of ch. 84 which belong; to J, two of Jacob’s sons 
wreak their vengeance on individual Shechemites; but Jacob 
himself repudiates their deed. The present passage shows that 
a version must have been current according to which Jacob {i.e. 
Israel 08 a whole) conquereti and took possession of Shechem. 
This version is allied to, and perhaps unaerlles, tlio other narra¬ 
tive In ch. 84, according to which the sons of Jacob (and not 
Simeon and Levi alone) massacred the inhabitants of Shechem; 
but it is not said, or even implied, in this narrative that they 
retained the city as their own possession. (The statement in 
8319 that Jacob purchased a piece of land outside the city, is of 
course not inconsistent with his forcible conquest of the city 
Itself afterwards). See further, Dillin., Holziriger, and Wellh. 
Coinp. 310 flf. 

t The blessing on Naphtali is too uncertain in its terms to be 
■ummarized with any confidence. 

§ Ennan, Li/e in Ancient Egypt, n. 320 f. 

I 601-11 (JE) is the sequel to 47®f«i (in both Joseph alone is 
the prominent person); 60191* (iq \g the sequel to 4999-88 (in both 
Jacob’s sons in general are the actors), the detour by Atad 
(vv.io. 11), on the Eagt of Jordan, is manifestly made merely by 
the narrator, for the purpose of explaining the name *Abcf- 


The chronology of Jacob’s life presents serious difllculties : 11 
is evident that the traditions (or theories) about it are incon¬ 
sistent. ( 1 ) P’s chronology, os often elsewhere in On, is entirely 
irreconcilable with that of JE. In ch. 27 (JE) Isaac is to all 
appearance upon his deathbed (cf. v. 2 ); yet according to P 
( 2 .^^ 8628 ) he survived for eighty years, dying at the age of 

180. Ussher, Keil. and others, arguing back from the datei 
given in 479 456 4146 3141 ^ infer that Jacob’s flight to Ij^aran took 
})laee in his 77th year: this reduces the 80 years to 43 years, 
though that is almost equally incredible; but it involves the 
fresh incongruity of supposing that thirty-seven years elapsed 
between Esau’s marrying his lliLtite wives (268'i), and Uebokah’s 
expressing her fear (27-9o that Jacob, then aged seventy-sevent 
should follow his brother’s example! Nor is it natural to 
picture Jacob seeking a wife in Haran, and tending Laban’s 
sheep, as a man 77 years old. ( 2 ) It may be doubted whether 
even the chronology of JE is perfectly consistent, (a) The 
supposition made p. 630 note § is required, as there explained, for 
consistency ; but an urjspecified sojourn of some years at either 
Succoth or Shechem is hardly consonant with the general tenor 
of the narrative of Jacob’s return (.'ll*) from ^laran. It is true, 
in 379 Joseph is said to be 17 years of age ; hut the years of 
Joseph’s boyhood would be placed more naturally between 3699 
and 379 than at 3317 or 33*9. (/>) Joseph is called (37*) a son of 
Jacob’s ‘ old ago,’ as though he were appreciably younger than 
his brethren : yet Zebulun and Dinah could not have been more 
than a year or two older ( 3 () 2 «-ii 4 ). fo*. all Jacob’s children 
(except Itenlamln) must have been born, at least according to 
E (see 31^1), between the 7th and the 10-17th years of his service 
with Laban (leaving, say, 4-3 years for the events narrated in 
3098 - 43 ). However, 37* belongs very probably to the other 
source, J, which juay have represented Joseph as born later. In 
P he is born when Jacob is about 90 (On 41 'iw [47 456 R] 470 ). 

Allusions to Jacob in subsequent parts of Scrip¬ 
ture. —The most irnportiint are in Hosea, wno 
already applies his history didactically:— 

(1) Hos { 2 --M 8 - 8 ) 

8 In the womb he supplanted his brother; 

And in his strength he persisted with Ood : 

* Yea, he persisted with the angel, and prevailed ; 

Ho wept, and made supplication unto him ; 

At Bethel ho found him, and there he spake with him.* 

The allusions to the incidents recorded in Gn 
2528 3098 are pali>able. Ephraim is lax, in- 

diflerent, and frivolous : the ambition shown by its 
ancestor Jacob to secure pre-eminence even in the 
womb, the persistence with which afterwards he 
exerted himself to win tlie blessing, and the tears 
with which he sought it,i* are held up as examplea 
for its imitation. 

(2) Hos 12^9^ (13^) 

19 And Jacob fled into the field of Aram, 

And Israel servi'd for a wife, 

And for a wife he kept (sheep): 

18 But by a prophet did Jehovan bring T.srael up out of Egypt, 
And by a prophet was he kept (preserved). 

For the allusions in v.^ 9 ^ 1^0 27 ‘** (cf. 35^* '^); 

2918 . 20 . 80 3^41 flight, the ]>cnury, the hard¬ 
ships (cf. Gn undergone by Jacob are con¬ 

trasted with the deliverance of his descendants 
under the honourable guidance of a prophet. 

In Dt 26® ‘An Aramfean ready to perish J was 
my father, and he went down into Egypt, and 
sojourned there, few in number; and ho became 
there a nation, great, mighty, and populous,’ 
the allusion is to Jacob’s Aramsean connexions, 
and to his hard and perilou.s life as a shepherd in 
Aram-naharaim. Jacob is ahso most probably 
meant by ‘ thy first father ’ in Is 439f. In Mai I*- > 
(cited Ro 9*^) the reference is really national: see 
Gore in Studia Biblica^ iii. 37 th; Sanday-Headlam, 
HoutnnSy 246 IF. 

The Character of Jacob. —Of all the characters 
which are sketched in any fulness in the OT, that 
of Jacob is the most mixed. On tlie one hand, he 
is by nature the ‘ supplanter *; ‘ is he not,’ exclaims 
Esau, ‘rightly named Jacob, for he hath sup¬ 
planted me these two times ’ ? Twice he takes a 
mean advantage of his brother; he deceives his 

Mizraim,’ which, meaning properly Meadmo of Egypt,—perh&pi 
(cf. the so-called 'Job’s Stone’ [above, i. 16C9 a,] as commemorat¬ 
ing in some way the Egyptian occupation of Canaan,—is here 
derived, by an assonance, from ‘mourning.’ 

* So Bosh., Aq., Synim., Theod. The Heb. text hasmtA ut, 
which must mean ‘ with us in the person of our ancestor.’ 

t A trait (v.^b) not mentioned in On 3298 - 29 . 

t Or, lost; the word is often used of a lost sheep, as Ezk 34*- 
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aged father; even where he does not directly 
overreach, prudence and expediency are the deter¬ 
mining motives of iiis life; his thoughts centre in 
himself; he is ever striving to turn circumstances 
to his own profit, to make the most out of every 
opportunity. lie is a striking contrast to his 
brother: Esau is frank, straightforward, and 
generous; Jacob is scheming, ambitious, and self- 
seeking ; by fair means or foul, he sets himself to 
compass his ends. On tlie other hand, Jacob is 
not destitute of good qualities. He has a deeper 
and more stable character than Esau: Esau is 
governed by the impulses of the moment, is heed¬ 
less of the future, has no thought for any but 
present and material goods: Jacob, if he is the 
‘ Overreacher,’ is also the ‘ 1‘erseverer ’ (‘ Israel ’); 
he possesses steadiness and consistency of purpose ; 
he does not flinch from toil and exertion,—even 
Laban admits that ho has served liim well (30-^); 
he can labour and deny himself in order to attain 
a far-distant goal; he has cleverness, versatility, 
and diplomatic ability : he thus possesses qualities 
which, though they may be misdirected, are 
nevertheless adapted to form the foundation of a 
sound and genuine character. And one aim of the 
history of Jacob, as written in the Hook of Genesis, 
is to show how, through the discipline and sjuritual 
experiences of life, the better elements of a char¬ 
acter may in the end prevail, and become its 
determining and predominant principles. 

It may be asked how a character exhibiting so 
many doubtful qualities should have been selected 
by h'rovidence as its chosen agent, and be repre¬ 
sented as receiving so constantly the marks of 
God’s care and approval 3112 b. 13.24 321 etc.). 

The answer, no doubt, is to bo found in the fact 
that Ih'ovidence does not judge by present appear¬ 
ances ; and that Jacob possessed qualities which, 
in spite of the faults, and even the grave faults, 
by which they were accompanied, were qualities 
which, when purified, and elevated, and freed 
from purely personal aims, could bo consecrated 
to the service of God, and made subservient to 
carrying out His purposes. The turning-point in 
his life is the struggle at Penuel. In all his 
dealings hitherto, whether with Esau or Laban, 
he has been true to his name, he has been the 
Supplanter or Overreacher. His treatment of 
Esau was without excuse: in his dealings with 
Laban, craft was matched against craft; though, 
in judging Jacob here, it is only right to re¬ 
member that Laban not only takes the first dis¬ 
honest step, but is throughout the chief olFender. 
Had Laban treated Jacob honestly and generously, 
there is no reason to suppose that he would have 
sought to overreach him. But since Laban seeks, 
not once only, to profit at his expense, Jacob 
retaliates,*—and, so far as material gains are 
concerned, wins. But, as has just been pointed 
out, Jacob’s chara(;ter includes inconsistent ele¬ 
ments ; and the struggle at Penuel marks the 
triumph of the higher over the lower elements in 
his character. It is the critical moment of his 
life. He is at the point of re-entering the land 
which ho left twenty (3P*) years before; he is 
about to meet his brother whom he had wronged 
and deceived; memories of the past return upon 
him ; his conscience smites him, and he is * greatly 
afraid.’ But God is his real antagonist, not Esau ; 
it is God whom his sins have offended, and who 
here comes to contest Uis right. These thoughts 
and fears are, as it were, materialized in his 

* At least according to J According to E(81+-18- 26 «), 

Laban arbitrarily and unfairly changes Jacob's wages; but 
Jacob's gains are not due to his owti artifices, but to the dis- 

S ositions of Providence ( 818 - 12 ). As the two narratives are thus 
erlved from different sources. It follows that 818 b. 7-S. is. 94.29 
do not express, or imply, divine approval of the artifices 
described in 3081 


dream. He struggles with his mysterious antag¬ 
onist, and, as in his struggles with Esau and 
Laban, strives to win: ho struggles bravely: nor 
can his antagonist overcome him, until by a 
divine touch He paralyzes his natural strength. 
Even then Jacob’s tenacity of purpose remains un¬ 
impaired ; he is conscious that he has a heavenly 
visitant in his embrace ; and he will not let Him 
go until he has received from Him a blessing, 
'riie moment marks a spiritual change in Jacob’s 
character. His carnal weapons are lamed and 
useless,—they fail him in his contest with God ; 
as the result of his struggle his natural self is left 
behind, he rises from it an altered man. A new 
truth is vividly brought home to him,—the value¬ 
lessness before God of the weapons in which he 
has hitherto trusted. The lameness which ho 
carries away with him is, as it were, a palpable 
memento or the fact. And his now name syni- 
holizes his new nature. It is true, even before 
this, he has not been represented as destitute of 
religious feeling; his prayer in 32^® evinces 
humility, thankfulness, and a sense of dependence 
upon God. Indeed this prayer may bo said to 
prepare psychologically for the spiritual struggle 
which follows. But it is the result of this struggle 
that henceforth the better and higher elements in 
his character assert themselves more strongly than 
they had done before. In his dealings with Esau 
in ch. 33 he is politic, and makes the best of the 
situation; but he cannot be said to treat liis 
brother ilishonourably. His rebuke of Simeon and 
Levi in 34^*^, however, shows timidity and weak¬ 
ness, and is not promj)ted by any motive higher 
than expediency. In his old age domestic trials 
overtake him: he loses Rachel; for many years 
he is bereaved of his favourite son; the (bread of 
losing another son weighs heavily upon him (42** 
43^*); his character is mellowed and softened ; and 
the picture of his closing days is that of a just 
and God-fearing typical Israelite, strong in faith 
(48"^), and grateful for the Providence which had 
‘ shepherded ’ * him through his long course of 
anxieties and vicissitudes, and ‘redeemed him 
from all evil * (48^®^'). 

There remains the qj^uestion, how far^ and in 
what sensCy the narratives relating to Jacob are 
historical. In approaching this question there are 
some important things to be borne in mind. 
(1) Upon any view of the Book of Genesis, it was 
not committed to writing for many centuries after 
the events described in it occurred; we thus 
possess no guarantee whatever that it contains a 
literally exact record of the acts and sayings of 
the patriarchs ; for it does not satisfy the primary 
canon of sound historical criticism, that only 
narratives contemporary, or nearly so, with tlie 
events narrated, and, moreover, consistent with 
themselves, can claim such a character. (2) It is 
remarkable how, in Gn, individuals and tribes 
seem to be placed on the same level, and to be 
spoken of in the same terms, and how, further, 
imlividuals seem frequently to be the impersonation 
of homonymous tribes. ThusBethuel is mentioned 
as an individual (22^8 24^® a/.), but his brothers U? 
and Buz are tribes (22’^^**). IJeturah, again, is 
described as an individual (25^); but her sons and 
grandsons are tribes (25*‘^). In Gn 10 nations are 
quite manifestly represented as individuals; and 
one of them, Cush, nas, conversely, an individual 
for his son (10*). So elsewhere: Machir, in Gn 
50** an individual, in Nu 26** ‘begets’ (the 
country) Gilead; in Jg 11^ Gilead ‘begets’ Jeph- 
I thah.f Again, Canaan, Japheth, and Shem, in 
Noah’s blessing (Gn 9**'*^), clearly represent three 

I * AV, KV, entirely loging the metaphor. ' fed.* 

t Oomp. the ouriout notioe of ' Ephraun' In 1 Oh 7^-8^ (6(^6 
i art. Biriab). 
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l^roups of nations; Isbmael (16’’'^) is in character 
the personilication of tlie desert tribes whose 
descent is traced to him (25^**^®): Esau ‘is Edom’ 
(2o^ 36^* ®* ; cf. Jer 41)’^')), and Edom is the name 

of a neojde. More than this, ‘Jacob’ and ‘Israel’ 
are themselves national names, the latter a stand¬ 
ing one, the former a poetical synonym ((Jn 49^ 
even in Jacob’s own mouth ; Nu ‘23-^* Dt32®33‘®, 

Hos 10^^ 12^ Am 7^* ®, and frequently). Heredity is 
undoubtedly a true principle : chilaren inherit the 
qualities of their parents ; they also often exiJcri- 
ence, for good or for ill, as the case may be, the 
consequences of their j)arent3’ acts ; but it would 
be extending the principle altogether unduly to 
suppose that the character and political condition 
of an entire group of i)eople3 u'ere really deter¬ 
mined by a father’s curse upon their ancestor (Gn 
9 ^"), or to imagine that the whole subsequent 
liistory of two of the Israelitish tribes was fixed in 
reality by an act of their ancestors, in which, 
after all, they 'were merely maintaining, by means 
consistent with the manners of the age, the honour 
of a sister. In cases such as these, we can surel}*^ 
have only the explanations devised either by 
popular imagination, or by a poet interpreting the 
mind of his people, for the purpose of accounting 
for national character, and national conditions, as 
they existed at a later age. 

Admitting, however, that these principles are 
true, how far may they be adopted in explanatimi 
of the patriarchal narratives? Are Jacob and his 
twelve sons, Esau, arnl Laban simply the personi¬ 
fications of corresponding peoples, Israel and the 
12 tribes, Edom, and Syria (like Hellen, with his 
sons, Dorua and Ailolus, and his grandsons, Achanis 
and Ion, among the Greeks), the characteristic 
features of each being reflections of the circum¬ 
stances and relations of the ago wliich gave them 
birth (cf. Wellh. Hist. 318-325)?* An unsub¬ 
stantial figure, like Canaan, might be an example 
of such personification; but the abundance of 
personal incident and detail makes such a view 
improbable in the case, at least, of the principal 
patriarchal characters. May they then represent 
tribes and sub-tribes? in other words, may the 
movements, and mutual relations, of tribes and 
sub-tribes have been expressed in a personal and 
individual form? This is Piwald’s view. Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob represent the successive 
migratory movements of Hebrew tribes from the 
original common homo of the Hebrew and Ara- 
mroan nationalities in Aram-naharaim across the 
Euphrates. Jacob’s father was a Hebrew already 
settled in Canaan : his mother was an Aratmean 
(Gn 25'-^); ho marries two Aramocan wives: after 
a long contest with his uncle (and father-in-law) 
Laban, ‘ the Arannran * (25'-*^ ‘28® SI'-*®’ *^), ho 
ultimately comes to terms with him, returns to 
Canaan with great wealth, and finally gives his 
name to the people settled there : this means that 
a now and energetic branch of the Hebrew race 
migrated from its original home in Aram-naharaim, 
pushed forAvard into Canaan, amalgamated there 
with the Hebrews (‘Isaac’) alreaay on the spot 
(becoming thereby Isaac’s ‘ son ’), ana, in virtue of 
the superior practical abilities displayed by it, 
acquired ultimately supremacy over all its kin ; 
the contest with Laban ‘represents the struggle 
Avhich continued, probably for centuries, between 
the crafty Hebrews on tlie ojiposite banks of the 
Euphrates, slunving how in the end the southern 
Heorews gained the upper hand and the northern 
were driven olT in derision ’ : Edom was a branch 
(‘ son ’) of the tribe represented by ‘ Isaac *; * Jacob,* 
becoming fused with this tribe, is Esau’s ‘ brother,* 

* See the fuJl disotission of this view in Kuonen, Th'l\ May 
1871, p. 21>8fT. • and cf. Sinend, AT Theot. 12, 90f. ; Meinhold, 
Wider den Klemglauhen (1895), 19, 23. 


but at the same time his younger brother, as 
arriving later in Canaan,—though, as he became 
afterwards the more powerful nation, he is de¬ 
scribed as having wrested from him his birthright; 
similarly, Jacob’s Avives and sons rej^resent the 
existence of dillerent elements in the original com¬ 
munity, and the groAvth of tribal distinctions 
Avithin it.* Ew'ahl, lioAvever, holds at the same 
time that Abraliam, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph 
arc historical characters, prominent leaders of the 
nation at successive stages of its history (pp. 301, 
.305 f., 340, 342, 345, 382).t Again, the amount of 
personal incident and detail in the patriarchal 
narratives seems to constitute an objection to this 
explanation of their meaning : Avould the move¬ 
ments of tribes be represented in this veiled manner 
on such a large scale as Avould be the case if this 
explanation Avere the true one? No doubt, there 
arc elements of truth in both these explanations: 
each Avill account reasonably for some traits in the 
patriarchal narratives: the question is, whether 
they will account for all. 

Tdie vicAv Avhich on the Avhole may be said best 
to satisfy the circumstances of tlie c.ase is the view 
that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are historical 
persons, and that the accounts Avhich we have of 
them are in outline historically true, but that their 
characters are idealized, and their biographies in 
many respects coloured by the feelings and asso¬ 
ciations of a later ago. ‘ J,* says Mr. Ottley,^ and 
his remarks are equally true of E, ‘describes the 
age of the patriarchs as in some essential respects 
so closely similar to later periods, that it can only 
be regarded as a picture of primitive life and 
religion draAvn in the li{^ht of a subsequent age. 
Wo have here to do Avith the earliest form of 
history—traditional folk-lore about primitive per¬ 
sonages and events, Avorked up according to some 
preconceived design by a devout literary artist.* 
The basis of the narratives in Genesis is in fact 
popular oral t radii ion ; and that being so, Ave 
may expect them to display the characteristics 
Avhich jiopular oral tradition does in other cases, 
'riiey may aa'gH include a substantial historical 
nucleus ; but details may bo due to ibo involuntary 
action of popular invention or imagination, oper¬ 
ating during a long period of time ; characteristic 
anecdotes, reflecting the feelings, and exidaining 
the relations, of a later age may thus have become 
attached to the patriarchs; idiraseology and ex¬ 
pression Avill nearly ahvays be ascribed rightly to 
the narrators Avho cast these traditions into their 
present literary shape. One very conspicuous 
interest in these narratives is the explanation of 
existing facts ajid institutions — the fact, for 
instance, that Edom, though an older nation than 
Israel (3G''^), Avas neA'ertheless politically its in¬ 
ferior, the sanctity of liotliol and its famous 
monolith, the names borne both by Israel itself 
and by its tAvelve tribes, the origin of the great 
border-cairn on Gilead, the names of places, ns 
liethcl, Mahanaim, Penuel, Succoth, Ailon-ba- 

* Ewald, Jlifft. i. 31 Off., 838, 841-344, 846, 348-350, 803, 871-374 
875 ft. (Jf. SUule, Gescti. i. 124-128 (who, however, does not allow 
thatanythinfrpre-Mosuiois reflected in the patriarchal narratlveB)^ 

t Dillmann’sviow is subst-aiiHally that of Ewald : recollections 
of tribal inovemcnt-s are preserved In the family histories of 
(lencsls; Isaac and .Jacob, like Lot, Ishmael, Esau, and their 
sons, being: ‘ideal personal names,’ derived either from sub¬ 
divisions of the nation as it existed at a later time, or from 
historical stapes of its prowth, Jacob representinp a new Hebrew 
immigration from Mesopotamia; Abraham, however, being the 
personal leader of the first baud of immigrants, who, accoi^ing 
to all the I’enUteuchal narrators, was the spiritual father of the 
entire nation (G’cn.« 218, 219, 316 [Eng. tr. vol. il. pp. 1-5, 190]; 
A T Theol. 77 f., 79 -81). (Dillmnnn’s remarks on those narratives 
of Genesis contain much that is suggestive and excellent and 
deserve to be read in their entirety). The view of Kittel {Qesch. 
i. 153 [Eng. tr. i. 168ff,]) is similar, except that ho treats the 
patriarchs more distinctly as personal tribal chiefs, who after 
wards gave their names to the tribes led by them. 

} Hampton Lectures, p. 109. 
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chuth, Abel-mizraim, the custom of not eating of a 
particular muscle (32^^), the ethnological relations 
subsisting between Israel and its neighbours (Ish- 
maelite tribes, ; Edom, and the racial affinities 
of its inhabitants, ch. 36), the characteristics of the 
different tribes (48^**; ch. 49). It may be doubted 
whether in all these cases we have the real his¬ 
torical explanations of the facts in question, and 
not rather explanations due to popular imagina¬ 
tion, or suggested by current etymologies ; in some 
cases, it will be remembered, wo find duplicate and 
inconsistent traditions respecting the same occur¬ 
rences. Well hausen may be wrong in not allowing 
a more substantial historical substratum for the 
patriarchal narratives; but his general character¬ 
ization of them is just.^ 

It must further bo allowed that the characters 
of the patriarchs are coloured religiously by the 
feelings and beliefs of a later age. In the days of 
the patriarchs, religion must have been in a rudi¬ 
mentary stage : there are traces of this in the idea, 
for instance, of the revelations of deity being con¬ 
fined to particular spots, and in the reverence paid 
to sacred trees or pillars; but at the same time the 
patriarchs often express themselves in terms sug¬ 
gesting much riper spiritual capacities and experi¬ 
ences. Here we cannot but trace the hands or the 
narrators, who were men penetrated by definite 
moral and religious ideas, and who, writing with a 
didactic aim, idealized to a certain extent the 
characters of tlie patriarchs, and, while not strip¬ 
ping them of the distinctive features with which 
they were traditionally invested, so filled in the 
outlines supplied by tradition as to present the 
great figures of Hebrew antiquity as spiritual 
typeSf examples, for imitation or warning, as the 
case might be, for successive generations. 

The patriarchs are, thirdly, idealized in another 
direction, in common with many of the other 
patriarchal figures in Genesis, by being invested 
with the characteristics which afterwards marked 
the tribes descended, or reputed to be descended, 
from them ; t indeed it is possible that sometimes 
even episodes of tribal life are referred back to 
them in the form of incidents occurring within the 
limits of their own families. Ishmael, for instance, 
in 16'^ may be the personal son of Abraham; but 
if he is this, he is also something more : he imper¬ 
sonates the Bedawin of the desert. So Jacob and 
Esau, in their contest for supremacy, are more 
than the twin sons of a man named Isaac: they 
impersonate two nations; and the later relations 
flubsisting between these two nations plainly colour 
parts of the narrator’s representation (esp. the 
terms of the Blessings). Jaco)), keeping Laban’s 
sheep, may be an individual; but when he and 
Laban are fixing the boundary which neither is to 
pass, they plainly represent two peoples. The 
story of Shechem and Dinah is one in which 
especially it may be suspected that this explanation 
is the correct one. Jg 9 shows how, after the con¬ 
quest, Israelites and Canaanites lived in Shechorn 
side by side; the almost complete identity of 
expression between Gn 33^® ‘ the sons of glamor, the 
father of Shechem,’ and Jg 9“ ‘ the men of y[amor, 
the father of Shechem ’ (\^ere Shechem is clearly 
the place),t raises a legitimate doubt whether in 
the former passage ‘ Shechem ’ does not mean the 
place as well, and whether therefore in ch. 34 the 
same name is not a personification of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the place: ii this view be correct, ch. 34 
will mean that an Israelite clan (Dinah) had 

* Hist. 318-327 (cf. 404 n.). Tho contemptuous criticisms of 
Robertson {Rel. of 1 st. 120-135) show little insight, and are 
anythiujf but conclusive. 

t Of. Baethgen, ap. Ottley, p. 111. 

t'Father'=/otouf<?r, settler, as 1 Ch 221-23 (Machir, the 
' father * of Gilead), 42-4B. 41>-62 (the * fathers ’ of Ziph, Hebron, and 
Other townsX 4®^* 


f ained a footing in Shechem, and was in danger of 
eing absorbed by the native Canaanites (the Bend 
^amor): Simeon and Levi interposed to prevent 
this ; * but their action was not supported by the 
Israelites at large (‘ J acob,’ 34^^); cf. •PJ’'* Gn 49^, 

it has even been conjectured, contains an allusion 
to the result: the Canaanites retaliated with such 
effect that these two tribes were broken up, ana 
never afterwards recovered from the blow.f See 
art. Simeon (Tribk). 

But, however that may bo, it is impossible not 
to be impressed by the remarkable manno in 
which Jacob, both in the brighter and in the 
darker aspects of his character, is the prototype of 
his descendants. His doubtful qualities exactly 
recall that remarkable faculty of acquiring wealth 
and inlluencc which tho Jew possesses in such an 
extraordinary degree, and which, as must be 
admitted by his best friends, he is unfortunately 
apt to exorcise with an exaggerated regard to self- 
interest. ‘By Jacob’s peculiar discipline of exile 
and suffering, a truo counterpart is produced of the 
special faults and special gifts, known to us chiefly 
through his persecuted descendants in the Middle 
Ages. Professor Blunt has, with much ingenuity, 

f )ointed out how Jacob seems to have “learned, 
ike maltreated animals, to have the fear of man 
habitually before his eyes'^X In Jacob we see the 
same timid, cautious watchfulness that we know 
so well, though under darker colours, through our 
great masters of fiction, in Shy lock of Venice, and 
Isaac of York. But no less, in the nobler side of 
his career, do we have the germs of the unbroken 
endurance, the undying resolution, which keeps 
tho nation alive still even in its present outcast 
condition, and which was the basis, in its brighter 
days, of the heroic zeal, long-suffering, and hope of 
Moses, of David, of Jeremiali, of the Maccabees, of 
the twelve Jewish apostles, and the first martyr, 
Stephen.’ § 

Tatbraturk.—C omms. on Gen.; Ewalcl, Hist. 1. 341-362 (who 
hritigs out well the dramatic aspects of parts of Jacob's career); 
Stanley, Jewish Church, vol. i. Lect, III. ; F. W. Robertson, 
Notes on Genesis, and Sermons, 1. Off. (on the wrestling at 
Penucl). For post-Biblical Jewish views about Jacob, it must 
suffice to refer to the Tarjnims on On, the Midrash Jiereshith 
Rahba (tr. Wiinsche, 1880), the Book of Jubilees (Dillm. in 
Ewald’s iii.; Ronsch, 1874; Charles, 1895), the Mid- 

roshim tr** in Rbnsch, 390 ff., and art. Jacob in Hamburger’s 
lieal-Encyclopadie f. Bibel u. Talmud. 

2. (’IaAw/3) The father of Joseph the husband of 
Mary (Mt 1^®*-)- S. R. Driver. 

JACOB’S WELL. —The ancient records contain 
no account of Jacob having dug a well. The 
earliest mention of it occurs in Jn 4* rod 

TaAw/3). There, however, it is taken as matter of 
common belief that the well by which our Saviour 
conversed with the woman of Samaria was made 
by tho patriarch. The traditions of Jew, Moslem, 
and Christian concur in identifying this well with 
that now universally known by tho name Bir 
Ya'ktthy or ‘Jacob’s well.’ The Samaritans, who 
have dwelt in the locality for about 2300 years, 
liavo never wavered in their conviction that this 
was the work of Jacob. The circumstances con¬ 
nected with tho founding of their community 
would lead them to make tho most of all tradi¬ 
tional associations which their neighbourhood 
afforded, with the fathers of Israel. That they 
were tempted in some cases to invent such associa¬ 
tions, seems all too likely; but there are ele- 

* Ewald, Hist. I. 369, 378 f.; cf. Dillm. pp. 309, 460. 
t Wellh. Coww. 863-356, more brieffy Hist. 324 ; Stade, Oeseh. i. 
147, 164 ; Kittel, ii. 63 (Enpf. tr. ii. 70); Moore, Judges, p. 240 f.; 
who suppose that the incident referred to took place when the 
Israelites, after the conquest, first began to establish them¬ 
selves on the W. of Jordan. 

I Undesigned Coincidences, i. vilL 
I Stanley, Jewish Church^, 1. 66 (. 
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ments which go to confirm tliis tradition. It is 
in itself a strong nresuTnotion in favour of this 
Bite, that the Jewisti heliei coincides with tliat of 
the Samaritans. Considering the strenuous opposi¬ 
tion oliered to other identifications supported by 
the Samaritans, wo may be sure this would not 
have escaped had there been any ground on which 
to attack it. The agreement indicated in the 
narrative between the Jews and Samaritans in the 
1st cent, may bo taken to prove the existence of a 
tradition inlierited by both from a time anterior to 
the great quarrel. Hut the tradition also aflbrdcd 
a reasonable explanation of the presence of the 
well in this particular spot, in such close proximity 
to plentiful streams from nerennial sources. These 
were naturally in the nands of the people of 
Shechem. AVhen Jacob j)itched his camp in the 
plain near by, being a man of peace, ho would 
desire to avoid all occasion for the strifes so often 
arising from the contentions of rival herdsmen at 
tlie springs. By digging this well, he could secure 
the necessary 8Uj)plies, make good his own inde- 
cndence, and enjoy an added assurance of peace, 
acob’s residence here in such conditions is the one 
circumstance recorded in history which satisfac¬ 
torily accounts for the existence of this well. 

That it was here Jesus held Ilis memorable 
interview with the woman of Samaria, seems 
beyond dispute. Going through Samaria to Galilee, 
Jesus must needs pass close by this place. As one 
journeys northward along the base of Mt. Gcrizim, 
skirting the fertile plain of Mukhneh, almost 
opposite the entrance to the pass between Ebal 
and Gerizim, the road bifurcates, one branch bend¬ 
ing to westward, through the vale to Shechem, and 
thence by way of Sebasttyeh (Samaria) and Jenin 
to Galilee. The other goes northward, across the 
bay of the plain where it narrows between the 
mountains, and again divides; one limb passing 
downwards to Beisftn and the Sea of Galileo, the 
other leading straight to Jentn. Either of these 
roads may still be taken. While that past Sc- 
bastiyeh is naturally the more frequented to-day, 
the other is more uirect; and it is impossible to 
say which was the more popular in Christ’s time. 
But as the well in question lies in the fork between 
the two, it -was equally easily accessible to the 
traveller from either. 

The well is described as being close by Sychar, 
* near to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to 
his son Josepli’ (Gn 48-^). If, as seems certain, 
this was the plot sjioken of in (Jn 33'^, it lay before, 
i.e. to the east of, the city of Shechem, where, in 
the plain, the patriarch had chosen his residence. 
It became, according to St. Stephen (Ac 7^*), the 
burying-place of those tliat went down to Egypt; 
and here the bones of Josej)!! were laid to rest 
(Jos 24^'^). The modern town of NAblus, repre¬ 
senting the old Sheebem, lies in the hollow between 
Ebal and Gerizim, le.ss than 2 miles to the west, 
and is ap])arently farther distant than was the 
ancient .city. The traditional tomb of Joseph is 
Been in the vale close by to the north-east; and 
just beyond this, to the hnver slopes of Mount Ebal 
clings the village of'Askar, which jwobably repre¬ 
sents the town of Sychar mentioned in the narra¬ 
tive (see ‘Tlie Que.stion of Sychar’ inG. A. Smith’s 
IIUHL pp. 367-37r)). Eastward and southward 
stretches the rich plain which attracted Jacob and 
his flocks, whose whitening fields arrested the 
Saviour’s eye, and where valuable crops are grown 
to-day. 

Mount Gerizim throws its rugged crags steeply 
against the sky, immediately to the south, ana, 
crowning the neights, just behind the Moslem 
Wely seen from the well's mouth, are the ruins of 
Justinian’s fortress and the Samaritan place of 
Bacrilice, enshrined in the sacred memories of 


millenniums. The dark clifl’s seem almost it im¬ 
pend over tl\c spot, so that it would bo most 
natural, standing at the brink of the we\ to 
speak of it as ‘this mountain.’ In these repects 
the situation of Bir Yakiib exactly mee^ the 
requirements of the history. 

The mouth of the well is some feet bebw the 
resent surface, in the midst of a vaultei cham- 
er, about 15 ft. square, the roof of whch has 
fallen in. Major Anderson made a descent intx) 
the well in 1866, an account of which he gives in 
the Recovery of Jerusalem^ p. 465. ‘ The nouth of 

the well,’ ho says, ‘has a narrow opeiing, just 
wide enough to allow the body of a mm to pass 
through with arms uplifted, and this naTOW neck, 
which is about 4 ft. long, opens int* the well 
itself, which is cylindrically shaped, and about 
7 ft. 6 in. in diameter. The mouth and upper part 
of the well is built of masonry, anl the well 
appears to have been sunk through f mixture of 
alluvial soil and limestone fragments till a com- 
met bed of mountain limestone vas reached, 
laving horizontal strata which coud easily be 
worked ; and the interior of the wel presents the 
appearance of having been lined tlvougliout with 
rough masonry.’ 3’lie estimates d depth have 
varied widely, from Arciilfus (a.d. (70), who gives 
it as about 240 ft., to Maundrell (1597), who puts 
it at 105 ft. j and Major Andcrsoi, wlio found it 
to bo 75 ft. No doubt it was iriginally much 
deeper than it is now. In the deccy of the several 
buildings tli.at have stood over it, much rubbish 
must have fallen into it, and the habit travellers 
have of dro])ping a stone into a pit and watching 
how long it takes to reach the bottom, that so 
they may judge of the depth, contributed to the 
same result. This now, howe\'4r, is carefully 
guarded against. Some years ago the well, and 
ground around it, were acquired by tlie authorities 
of the Greek Church in N/iblus. A dry-stene wall 
surrounds the plot, which lias been plan tel out as 
an orchard, the keeper being accoiunioda^cd in a 
small hovel by the gate. (3ver tlie well itself a 
hut has been built, the key of which is in charge 
of a neighbouring priest, in whoso com^iany the 
well may be visited 

A succession of churches stood on this spot, as 
we gather from the narratives of pilgnins. The 
last appears to have been destroyed after the 
crushing defeat of the Crusaders in 1187. An 
excellent account of the ruins of these buildings 
will bo found in the PEF Mem. ii. p. 174, etc. A 
stone was found in 1881 (see PEFSt^ ji. 212), which 
may have been the original cover of the well. 

’f’he water now usually lasts until the month of 
May, and sometimes later. Then it disappears 
until the return of the rainy season. If the well 
were cleaned out, doubtless it would last much 
longer. Maundrell found 15 ft. of water in May 
1697. The supply is therefore probably derived from 
percolation and rainfall; and apjiarently it has 
never risen near to the surface—tlie woman says 
‘ the well is deep.* This possibly suggested to 
Jesus the phrase ‘living water’ as descriptive of 
His truth. For ‘ living water * is, in the language 
of the East, that of the fountain or stream as con¬ 
trasted with that collected in cistern or well. In 
Jn 4® the name used is indeed Try)y\\ toO Ta^wfi, the 
well or fountain of Jacob; but in vv.“‘“ the 
woman uses the strictly accurate term ro 
the water-tank or cistern. For most purposes, 
living water is preferred; but where this is very 

* hard ’ or ‘ heavy,’ like that * gusliing from the 
very liow'els of rocky (limestone) Mount Ebal,’ the 

* light’ water that descends from heaven is greatly 
valued, 'rims the water of Jacob’s well is highly 
esteemed by the modern inhabitants of Nfiblus and 
district (see letter from Dr. Bailey, a former mis- 
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Bionary in NAbliis, PEFSt, 1897, p. 67; cf. also 
pp. 149,196).* If the same were true in our Lord’s 
time, apart altogether from the sacred associations 
which would lend it special attractions, it would be 
sufficient to account for the presence of the woman 
there, even if lier liomo were on the lip of the 
rushing stream at 'Askar, 

Litbraturb.—R obinson, liRP^ ii. 286 f.; Thomson, Land and 
Look, ii. 146-151; O. A. Smith, JJGUL pp. 867-375; PEF 
MemA\.\ Oonder, TentAVork in Palestine, pp. 16, 88; Haedeker, 
Palestine and Syria, od. 1894, pp. 216, 216; Narrative of a 
Mission of Inguirff to the Jews, p. 212; Stanley, Siruii and 
Palestine, p. 241; Expos. Times, March 1894, p. 97 f. 

W. Ewing. 

JACUBUS (A ’IciKOp/Sos, B ’laptroi'/Soos), 1 Es 9^*.— 
In Nell 8 "^ Akkub. 

JADA (yi;, perhaps ‘the knowing one’).—A 
Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch See Genealogy. 

JADDUA (yn:).— 1 . One of those who sealed the 
covenant, Neh 10 ^^ [Heb. “^ 1 . 2 . A high priest, 

the third in descent from Eliashib, the contem* 
porary of Nehemiah, Neh 12 ^^* The latter verse 
seems to make him contemporary with Darius the 
Persian, i.e. Darius ill. Co<lomannus, and he is 
doubtless the Jaddua who is named by Josephus 
in connexion with Alexander the Great (Jos. A7it, 
XI. viii. 6 , cf. vii. 2, viii. 7). See GENEALOGY. 

H. A. White. 

JADDUS (B 'laSdous, A ’Io55oi/s, AV Addus), 1 Es 
5®®.—A priest whose descendants were unable to 
trace their genealogy at the time of the return 
under Zeruh., and were removed from the priest¬ 
hood. He is there said to have married Aiigia, a 
daughter of Zorzelleus or Barzillai, and to have 
been called after his name. In Ezr 2 '*h Neh 7®® he 
is called by his adopted name Barzillai; his 
original name Jaddus, and the name of his wife 
Augia, appear only in 1 Es. See Barzillai, No. 1. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

JADON (|’>^;, ECapdcju, 'laepelu, Tapi, ’lapl/A, *Kap(bv ; 
ABi< omit; Neh —A Meronothite, who in com¬ 
pany with the men of Gibeon and of Mizpah took 
hart in rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem. The title 
Meronothite occurs again 1 Ch 27®®, but a place 
Meronoth is nowhere named. According to Jos. 
Ant. VIII. viii. 5, ix. 1, J. was the name of the man 
of God sent from Judah to Jeroboam (1 K 13). This 
tradition probably rests upon the identification of 
this prophet with Iddo the seer (which see). 

H. A. White. 

JAEL (^y; ‘mountain-goat’; see on the name, 
Gray, Hch. Pi'op. Names, 90) is remembered on 
account of one famous episode in her life, of which 
we have two not altogether consistent accounts— 
one in prose (Jg 4^*22), the other in poetry (Jg 62*®T- 
We shall first examine the latter, as undoubtedly 
the earlier version, and then consider the addi¬ 
tional information supplied by the prose narrative. 

From the Song or Deborah we learn that 
Deborah, a prophetess, and Barak, determined 
to free their countrymen from the tyranny of the 
kings of Canaan (5®- *®), which seems to have been 
especially felt by the tribe of Issachar (v.^®). The 
leader or these kings was Sisera, and against his 
army the tribes of EjJiraim, Benjamin, Manasseh 
(v.^^), Issachar (v.^®), Zebulun, and Naphtali sent 
troops, the latter two tribes being especially 
active (v.^®). The decisive battle was fought ‘in 
Taanach by the waters of Megiddo’ (v.^®), where a 
CTeat storm came on and ‘ the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera’ (v.^o). The defeated leader 
escaped, and is described (v.^®) as asking for hospi¬ 
tality from Jael, ‘the wife of Hober the Kenite’ 
(v.^'*). She gave the thirsty man to drink of the 
milk which would naturally be found in the tent 
of a nomad chieftain, and then ‘ she put her hand 
* The letter is quoted in HOHL^ p. 676. 


to the peg (in;), and her right hand to the work¬ 
men’s hammer; and with the hammer she smote 
Sisera, she smote through his head, yea, she 
pierced and struck through his temples. At her 
feet he bowed, he fell, belay; where he bowed, 
there he fell down dead ’ (vv.'-o* P'or this exploit 
she is described in Deborah’s triumphal ode as 
‘ blessed above women.’ 

The first question to determine is, by what 
instrument and in wliat fashion is Jael here repre- 
sented as having slain Sisera? Most modern critics 
(Cooke, Moore, Buddc, etc.) hold that the words 
of vv. 2 <*- 27 indicate tliat Sisera was struck down as 
he was in the act of drinking, Jael dealing him a 
sudden blow, much as Saladiii slew the treacherous 
knight in Scott’s Talisman. And some identify the 
‘ peg’ with the handle of the ‘ workmen’s hammer ’ 
mentioned in the parallel clause of v.‘®. Thus 
VV. K. Smith held that Jael’s act was ‘not the 
murder of a sleeping man, but the use of a daring 
stratagem. But the word “peg” suggested a tent- 
peg, and so the later prose story took it, and 
thereby misunderstood the whole thing’ {OTJC^ 
1.32). But it is extremely doubtful whether np; 
can mean anything but a ‘tcnt-piii’ (Ex 27^®) or 
‘peg’ (18 22^’^, Ezk 1.5®); and, further, the meaning 
of the verbs pn^ (dw. \ey.) and (see Job 202 ^) is 
too uncertain to entitle us to assert that there is 
here no hint of piercing, as contrasted with crushing, 
Sisera’s skull. The truth is that vv. 2 ‘’' -’7 of 5 
are too obscure to admit of dogmatism as to their 
meaning'; and it is by no means clear that they 
were misunderstood by the writer of the later 
prose narrative (4^^^), whose account is : ‘Jael took 
a tent-pin (in;), and took an hammer in her liand, 
and went softly unto him, and smote the pin into 
his temples, and it piercLMl through into the ground; 
for he was in a deep sleep: so he swooned and 
die<l.’ 

The prose narrative, then, is not necessarily in 
contradiction with the Ode as to the manner of 
Sisera’s death, though undoubtedly, if we had only 
the Ode to guide us, wo should not be .able to 
reproduce the scene described in 4^k The prose 
narrator seems to have had independent informa¬ 
tion, oral or otherwise. 

There are other points of difference between chs. 4 and 6 
which make it probable that the later writer has made free use 
of sources other than the Sonff. (a) As we have seen, 6i4.15. is 
describes the uprising of manv tribes ; but in 410 Barak collects 
10,000 men from Zebulun and Nnphtali only. It cannot, how¬ 
ever, be denied that these are the tribes whose prowess is most 
prominent in the Song (6i«). (/>) In the poem, ki7ips of Onnaan 
are mentioned, of whom Sisera is the leader; in 42 Sisera is the 
general of Jabln, king of Canaan (or [4i7j of Hazor), under 
whoso tyranny the people of Israel had been ‘ mightily oppressed ’ 
for twenty years (4^). (c) The connexion of Jabin with the 
Jael-Sisera story is not clear. Jabin takes no i)art in the action; 
and it is possible that he has been introduced here through a 
reminiscence of Jabin, king of llazor, the head of a Canoanite 
confederacy, whose army Joshua defeated at the Waters of 
Merom(Jo8 lli n). (d) Jabin’s city, Hazor, was in Galilee, far 
distant from the Kishon Valley ; and Kedesh is north of Hazor. 
Here (4ii) were Heber’s tents,* to which Sisera fled after his 
defeat, having first (4i®) abandoned his chariot with the view of 
esojiping his pursuing enemy. But («) it is curious that Sisera 
should have passed by Jabin’s stronghold when seeking shelter; t 
and (J3) it is difficult to reconcile the geographical (Uta of the 
prose version with the implication that Jael’s tent was not fai 
from the battlefield. 

To return to the episode of Sisera’s death at the 
hands of Jael. The prose version makes the case 
against Jael blacker than the song does; for (a) 

* In Jg 110 it is recorded that ‘ the children of the Kenite, 
Moses’ brother-in-law,’ accompanied the tribe of Judah to the 
nortl) of Palestine after the conquest of the country. After 
some unsi>ecified time, Heber, seemingly an important person 
among thorn, moved northward to the territory of Naphtali, 
and ‘ piUihed his tent as far as the oak in Zaanannim, which is 
by Kedesh' (4H). While living there, he seems, according to 
417 , to have formed an alliance with Jabin. 

t It might be urged that Sisera may have thought the tent of 
the women a more secure haven than Jabin’s city; a defeated 
and discredited general might well fear to return to his master. 
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in 4^® Hhe invites Sisera to her tent, {h) in 4 ^ his 
trustful reliance on her loyalty is shown by his 
charge to her to stand at tue tent door and deny, 
if asked, that any one lay concealed within ; and 
(c) in 4 *^ she kills fum when asleep. But, on either 
story, her act seeins one of black and inexcusable 
treachery; and dilliculty has been felt in reconciling 
the worus of api)roval in 5^ with the verdict of 
conscience. Various expedients have been devised 
to evade the didiculty. It has been supposed that 
Jael was granted a revelation from God (cf. Jg 4 *) 
bidding her slay Sisera, and that her action is to 
be compared to Joshua’s alleged pitiless extermina¬ 
tion 01 the aboriginal inhabitants of Canaan, in 
accordance with tlie command recorded in Dt 7 ^* 
But this is to read something into the narrative 
for which there is no scriptural warrant; Jael 
seems to have acted entirely on her own initiative. 
Mozley * gave a more plausible explanation. When 
Sisera was in Jael’s power, he urges, she was in a 
dilemma; she must be treacherous to him or dis¬ 
loyal to Israel, for, if he got away safely, no one 
could tell how soon he might raise another army. 
Now she looked on him as an outlaw, as one who 
had no right to life or fair dealing, for the divine 
command had gone forth for the destruction of 
him and his host; and the idea of human person¬ 
ality, of the individual’s private rights, was little 
developed in that primitive age. And tlius she 
was justified, to the morality of her thne^ 

in killing Sisera; anrl the commendation of 5“ is 
to be interpreted in like manner as expressing the 
natural feelings of a semi-barbarous people. This 
explanation, though valuable as laying stress on 
the rude condition of the Hebrew conscience in the 
early stages of Hebrew history, is not altogether 
satisfactory. For Jael’s act was not in accordance 
with contemporary morality.t It was a violation 
of the duty of hospitality, conspicuously sacred 
among her countrymen and in her ago. To such 
a degree did Lot regard it that he was willing to 
purchase the safety of his guests by the honour of 
nis daughters (Gn 19®). And, acconling to the prose 
narrative, Sisera was not Jael’a enemy : ‘ There 
was peace between Jabin, king of Hazor, and the 
house of lleber the Kenite ’ (Jg 4^’). Thus she 
must have been in danger from the advance of 
Barak’s army, flushed with victory, in whose 
track her tent lay, unless she could devise some 
plan for propitiating the conqueror. Self-preserva¬ 
tion suggested the way of escape, and she adopted 
it. * Como and / will show thee the man whom 
thou sockest,’ she said to Barak (4^”). 

But whether her motive was patriotic or selfish, 
the ‘ moral dilliculty ’ of the narrative is serious 
only to those who do not recognize the gradual 
education of mankind. Jael’s act was not moral 
according even to her own standard, and thus to 
compare her w ith Judith or with Charlotte Corday 
is not quite apt. I’he approval of Deborah’s Song 
must be ranked with those ])assages in the impre¬ 
catory Psalms which breathe at times the cruel 
and vengeful spirit of man, rather than the Spirit 
of God. See DEnoRAii, Hebkr, Jabin, Sisera. 

J. 11. Bernard. 

JAGUR (iij;)-—A tow n in the extreme south of 
Judah, Jos 15‘'*h The site is unknown. 

JAH (n;),—An abbreviated form of Jahweh (mm), 
found chiefly in proper names, but occasionally also 
besides. The form of the abbreviation is in accord¬ 
ance with analogy ; the apocopation of the last 
BvlIalJe gave rise to yahw, and this, by the princi¬ 
ples of the Massorctic vocalization, became ydhil 
(cf. tohu from tohw, and, what is even a closer 
parallel, yishtahaweh, shortened after the wmo 

• Rulin{i JJea^iin Early Ages, p. 126 fl. 

♦ Soe Jellett, Moral IHJicuities qf the OT, p. 01. I 


consecutive into yishtdhut in pause yishtdhUt 
through an intermediate form, not recognized by 
the Massoretes, yishtahw) ; and ydhu (i.r) was 
afterwards shortened to yah (n;—with mappiq)^ and 
ultimately (in proper names) to yd^ (.t). 

(1) Proper names, of which the second element 
is yah, are very numerous in Hebrew : Mr. Gray 
{Studies in Jfeb. Proper Names, p. 28411.) enumer¬ 
ates 127 {e.ff. Abijan, Uriah, Isaiah, etc.). The 
reader who is not conversant with Hebrew ought, 
however, to know that in the original the form in 
very many of these proper names is ydhtl: on the 
whole, it may bo said that the earlier form is ydhu, 
and the later form yah (the h ‘quiescing’); but 
there are exceptions to this rule, and sometimes 
both forms occur side by side in the same context. 

Thus, to take a few examples (the names, in their earlier parts 
are written {generally in their English form), wo have in 1 K 1-2 
Ad&niytlhu, except in 15.7.18 where we have Adoniydh', 
Ahazydhu occurs regularly in both K and Oh, except in 2 K 
918.23. Si?. 20 112^ 2 Oh 2035 Ahazydh: the same is the case 
with Eliydhd (Eliydh 2 K 13.’4.8.12^ Mai 323, and, not of the 
prophet, 1 Oh 027, Ezr 1021-26), AmazyahU {Amazydh 2 K 122* 
1312 148 161, Am 710 J2.J4, 1 ch 434 630) Benaydhd {Benaydh 
2S 2023, iCh 436 1122.31 27^4, 2Ch 2014, Ezk 1113 fv.l R«n- 
aydhil], Ezr 1025-3o. 35.48), Yirin^ydhil (the nrophet\ exeept 
271 285.6.10.11.12.12.15 291, Dn 92 Ezr li; Yesha'ydhu (the 
prophet Isaiah) unifonnly (including 2 Ch 2622 3220.32) j f/zzi- 
]/uhu (the kin^), except 2K 1613-80^ Hob li, Am li, Zeo 145; 
GodalydhU {m 2 K 25, Jer 30-43) uniformly, except Jer 405.6.8 
4116; Uizkiydhu (the king Hezokiah) uniformly, except 2 K 
lyi. 10.18.14.15.10, Hosll, Mic li,l*r26l; 'Athalydfiu {the queen), 
both K and Ch, excejit 2 K 111.3.13.14^ 2 Ch 2'2i2; etc.: on the 
other hand, Uriydh occurs everywhere, except Jer 26^0.21.2a 
((friydhu); Ahiydh is more common than Ahiydhil (only 
IK 144.5.6.18, 2 Ch O'-iy), occurring already in IS 143.18, Afat- 
chiydh than Malchiydlnl (Jer 886), Micah in Jg 17-18 than 
MicdykTi (171-4) Neriydh (Baruch's father) in Jer than JV^ri- 
ydhd (3614.82 436)^ Eetfianydh in Jer 40-41 than Nethanydhu 
(4()8 4iy). In Ezr-Neh proper names compounded with -yah are 
very numerous; but the form -ydhxi, occurs but once (Ezr 1041 
SheletnydhU ): on the other hand, in the parts of Ch added by 
the compiler many of the names of Levites and others are 
written with -ya/iil (see, e.g,, 1 Ch 16»8-'ii-'-«.24 24!^i-26 26l2nr. 
262.11.14 2716<1’-, 2 Ch 173 29l2f.>» 

(2) Outside proper names, Jab occurs only in 
poetry (mostly in late liturgical poetry), viz. Ex 15® 
‘My strength and a song is Jah* (cited Is 12®, 
Ps 118^^), Ex 17^® (if the text be sound) in a 
poetically-worded passage of E (see KVin), Is 20^ 
‘In Jah Jahw'eh is a rock of ages,’ 38“*“ (Heze- 
kiah’s song), Ps 77“ 89® 9P-’® 102>® 115“*« 
118®'^' 122* 130® 135®* * 150®“; in three passages 

in which the Massoretes treat it (questionably) as 
part of a compound word, Jer 2®^ (text dub.), Ca 
8 ®, Ps 118®^ (read prob. as RV); and in ‘ Hallelujah ’ 
(written in MT as one word, 23 times 

(see Hallelujah) betw'ccn Ps 104®® and 150®** 
(always as a liturgical formula at the beLdnning or 
end of a Psalm).} It w*ould be natural to tlnnk 
of the abbreviated form as lirst arising in con¬ 
nexion with proper names; but it is difficult to 
reconcile this \iew with Ex 15® 17^®, supposing the 
text of these passages to be sound, and the 
passages really early. The great majority of the 
occurrences of the word are indigjutably late. 

It was argued by Friedr. Delitzsch in 1881 
{Paradies, pp. 158-166), in opposition to the 
generally accepted view, that Yah or Yahu was 
the original name of the God of Israel, and con¬ 
tinued always to be the popular name; Yahweh 
was a later modiiication of Yahu, designed for the 
purpose of establishing a connexion with hdwdh, 
to he (or come to he), and so of making the name 
the expression of a theological truth (above, p. 
199‘9. J’ho principal grounds alleged for this 
opinion were the <»ccnrrence of the shorter form in 

* When yahic fonus the first element of a proper name, it 
becomes—through an intermediate yMiaw (cf. from 
yShd, y6 (os Jehoram, Joram); see Gray, p. 281 ft., who enumer¬ 
ates 29 names of this typo ; cf. p. 800 (El-t/c/io-'cnai, ‘Unto Yah 
are my eyes 

♦ For Kabb. theories of the orthography in some of ihets 
cases cf. Geiger, Ur$ehri/t, 274-278. 
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all proper names, and the supposed traces of the 
name among Semitic nations (other than the 
Hebrews), who did not use the verb hawah, and 
could not consequently have formed a name from 
it. The same opinion has been adopted by Hom- 
mel {AHT 113 f., 115f., 144, 145, 220), who follows 
Mr. Pinches * in thinking, in particular, that Yah 
is identical with Ai or Art, found in an Arabian 
name Ai-kalabu on a con tract-tablet of c. b.c. 
2300, and in various Assyrian names (as Abu-Ai, 
Ashur-Ai, Samas-Ai) of 9-8 cent. B.C., and who, in¬ 
ferring from these indications the antiquity of the 
form, concludes that Yahxueh is a later Mosaic 
modilication of Yahy introduced for the purpose of 
imparting to it a new significance. Delitzsch’s 
theory was criticized at the time by Philippi: f in 
view of the fact that Jahweh is the standing form 
of the name in the OT, and is attested independ¬ 
ently for c. B.c. 850 by Mesha, while Jan, as 
shown above, is exceptional and mostly late, it is 
exceedingly difficult to think that the latter can 
be really the more original form; while its 
occurrence in proper names is sufficiently accounted 
for by the tendency to abbreviation which would 
there be natural. The opinions of Pinches and 
Ilornmel have not hitherto (so far as the writer is 
aware) been endorsed by other Assyriologists. 

Among the Jewish names occurring on the 
cuneiform tablets of the Persian period, found 
recently by the Pennsylvanian Expedition at 
Nippur, are many of the form GaflalyCtma (or 
’ydwa)i IgdalyCiimx (or ■ydwa)^ Mattanydma (or 
•ydxoa)^ i.e. Gedaliali, Tgdaliah, Mattaniah, etc.^ 
Mr. Pinches had noted before, from the same age 
{PSBAt l,c. p. 14 f.), Ganiarydtna (or-?m), i,c. 
Gemariah ; Natanaydma (or-im), i.e, Nethaniah ; 
Shubunuydma (or -tm), i.e. Shebaniah ; and others. 
These forms would seem to show that in the 
Persian age the divine element in such names 
was pronounced as a dissyllable; it is strange, 
therefore, to find them in the books Ezr-Neh (as 
remarked above) all but uniformly wu'itten witli 
-yah. Perhaps further investigation may explain 
the discrepancy. S. K. j5rivii:k. 

JAHATH (nn!, peril, for * he [God] will snatch 
up’). — 1. A grandson of Judali, 1 Ch 4 ^. 2 . A 

reat-graiidson of Levi, 1 Ch G**^* 3. A son of 

himei, 1 Ch 23^^. 4. One of the ‘sons’ of IShelo- 
moth, 1 Ch 2422 . 5. A Merarite Eevito in the time 
of Josiah, 2 Ch 34^'^. See Genealogy. 

JAHAZ (pT Is 15^ Jer 48®^; pans, and n locale nym 
Nu 2P^ Dt 2 ‘'^ [cf. nyn;^ Jg ; in Jos 13'® called 
nyq:; in 1 Ch 6 ^®, Jer 48“^ nyn:, KV Jahzah. The 
LXX renderings are: —Etaaa B Nu 21 ^; *ld<r(ra 
B‘AF Nu 21 =^ B Dt A Jos 13'«. ’Ido-a Jg ipo 
where A has It/X, Bderav B Jos 13^®. The variations 
and omissions in Jos 1 Ch Is 15^ Jer 
48”* ** are too complicated for reproduction).—A 
town at which Sihon was defeated by Israel (Nu 
212®, Dt 2®2, Jg 112®). According to ITistram and 
Palmer, it was south of the Arnon on a site marked 
in maps as Mxihatd el-JIaj. But as Jahaz is 
counted among the cities of Reuben, whose 
southern boundary was the Arnon, a situation to 
the north of that river seems required. After the 

* See PSBA xv. (1892) pp. lS-16; Trans. Vici. Inst, xxviii. 
0895) pp. 11-13. 

t See Stvdia Biblica, i. pp. 1-6; and comp. Gray, pp. 149-lBl. 

i Comp. Jostrow in J BLit. xii. (1804), p. 105 f., and Zeitsch. 
/. Assyr. x. (1895), p. 222ft.; and Clay in the lAitheran Church 
Review (U.S.A.), 1895, p. 197. Jastrow’a arguments against 
Pinches are forcible, thoui^h hia own theory that the ya in the 
Assyr. names (as well os in many Ileb. names) is an ‘ afforma- 
tive’ rests upon insufficient grounds. De]itz.scli and others 
explain the Assyr. ia simply as the suffix of the flr.st person 
(Clay, I.e. pp. 197-100). 

{ Uilpreoht in the PKFSt. Jan. 1898, p. 55 (and Dab. Exped. 
U. 27); Pinches, id., Apr. 1898, p. 137f. 


crossing of the Arnon, messengers were sent to 
Sihon from the ‘ wilderness of Kedemoth,’ Dt 2®®, 
and he ‘ went out against Israel into the wilderness 
and came to Jahaz,’ Nu 21'“*. Jahaz is mentioned 
in connexion with Kedemoth, Jos 13*® 21®®. These 
passages indicate a position for Jahaz in the S.E. 
portion of Sihon’s territory. Eusebius in the 
Onomasticon (264. 94, Lagarde, p. 2G7) describes 
Jahaz as existing in his time between Medeba 
and Dibon (Arj^oOs). This assigns a more central 
position to Jahaz, and implies that Israel, before 
encountering the forces of Sihon, disregarding his 
refusal, had advanced some distance into his land. 
If for Ai7 /3 ous we read ’E(rj3ous, as lleland {Pal. tom. 
2 , p. 825) suggests, the position of Jahaz will be 
farther north. Jahaz was one of the Levite cities 
of Reuben belonging to the children of Merari, 
Jos 13*® 21®* (see note in RVrn), 1 Ch 6^®. Accord¬ 
ing to the Moabite Stone (11. 18-20), the king oi 
Israel dwelt at Jahaz while at war with king 
Mesha, hut was driven out, and the town was 
taken and added to Moabite territory. Isaiah 
(15^) and Jeremiah (48"*-®^) refer to it as in the 
possession of Moab. The site has not yet been 
identified. See SBP Mem. p. 279 note, and G. A, 
Smith, HGHLy p. 559 and note. 

A. T. Chapman. 

JAHAZIEL (^8'iq:, ‘El sees’).—!. A Bcnjamitc 
who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Cli 12^. 2. One of 
the two priests who, according to 1 Ch 10*, blew 
trumpets before the ark wlieii it was brought by 
David to Jerusalem. 3. A Kohathite Levite, 1 Cii 
23*® 24®®. 4. An Asaphite Levite who is said to 
iiave encouraged Jehoshaphat and his army against 
an invading host, 2 Ch 20*^ 5. The ancestor of a 
family of exiles who returned, Ezr 8®, called in 
1 Es 8®® JezaluB. On tlie emendation which siiould 
probably be made on the MT, see Ryle, Ezr-Neh, 
ndloc., and art. Shecaniah. 

JAHDAI (the vocalization and meaning are both 
doubtful; Baer points 'nn:, others nn;; cf. Kittel 
in SBOT. Gesenius {Thes.'\ makes the namG = nn.T 
‘ J” leads ’).—This name occurs in an obscure con¬ 
nexion (see Genealogy, IV. 33) in the gcnealo^ 
of Caleb, 1 Ch 2*’*, where Jahdai appears as the 
father of six sons. 

JAHDIEL (^ynn: * El giveth joy ’).—A Manassite 
chief, 1 Ch 5®*. See Genealogy, VII*. 8. 

JAHDO (^nn: in common edd. of MT, 'nn: in Baer ; 
LXXBToupal, A ’Ie5(5ah Luc. Te55<5).—A Gadite, 
1 Ch 5*^ See Genealogy, XI. 3. 

JAHLEEL ‘ wait for God ’).—Third son of 

Zebulun, Gn 46*^ Nu 2G®* P : patron. JahleeliteB, 
Nu 2G®». 

JAHMAI ('Qn:, perh. = .T 9 n: ‘may J” protect,’ 
cf. Sab. Vkdh’).—A man of Tssachar, 1 Ch 7®. 

JAHWEH.-Soo God, p. 199*, and Jah. 

JAHZAH.— The form of Jahaz in 1 Ch 6" AV, 
RV, and Jer 48®* RV. See Jahaz. 

JAHZEEL ‘God divides’).—Naphtali’fi 

firstborn, Gn 46‘-S Nu 26« P; in 1 Ch 7** Jahziel 
Vx’vn:): patron. Jahzcelites, Nu 26^. 

JAHZEIAH (n;|n:=‘J" secs,’ Taf/a? A, Aafeid B, 
Ezr 10*®; ’Efe/cclas A, ’Ej^efas B, 1 Es 9*^, AV 
Jahaziah). —The son of Tikvah, one of four men 
who are mentioned as opposing Ezra in the 
matter of the foreign wives (so RV, Gesen., 
Bertheau, Stode, etc,). The AV regarded J. and 
his companions as supporters of Ezra, rendering 
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‘ were employed about this matter ’; and this view 
is supported by LXX, 1 Es, KVm; but for the 
Heb. plirase here found (Vy n;?y), cf. 1 Ch 2V, 2 Ch 
2 (y®, bn 11 ^^, in which passages opposition is 
evidently expressed. H. A. White. 

JAHZERAH (n^n:).—A priest, 1 Ch 9*^, called in 
Neb Ahzai. See Genealogy, III. 17. Sieg- 
fried-Stade propose to emend min’ to n'ln'^’ins 
(Ahzai). See further, Smend, Listen^ and Ryle, 
EzV’Neht ad loc. 

JAHZIEL.— See Jahzekl. 

JAIR (tn; Mie enlightens’ or * one giving 
light ’).—1, A son of Manasaeh and contemporary 
of Moses, Nu Dl Jos IS^o, 1 K 1 Ch 

2. One of the judges, Jg 10 ^'^-. According to another 
tradition lie was the same as 1. A very ancient, 
probably the original, account of the conquest of 
Gilead is contained in Nu 32^^-There can be 
little doubt that it describes a conquest made after 
the main body of Israelites were settled wr^st of 
the Jordan. It has, however, gob mixed up with 
the story of the Mosaic conquest of the lands east 
of Jordan. Even if there was a Jair contemporary 
with Moses, he could not have been literally the 
‘son’ of Manasseh (see Driver on Dt .'P'*), hence 
‘son’ must in any case be interpreted in the sense of 
descendant. Attempts have been made unsuccess¬ 
fully by Keil and others to distinguish the Jair of I 
the Ilexateueh from the Jair of Jg, as well as to 
harmonize the somewhat conflicting notices about 
the ‘ tent-villages ’ {hawoth-Jair). In Jg 1 ()*^‘ Jair 
is said to have had 30 sons that rode on 30 ass 
colts, and to have ‘ iudged’ Israel 22 years. The 

‘ tent-villages ’ are tnere given as 30, whereas in 
1 Ch 2 ^, which possibly reflects post-exilic re¬ 
lations (Moore), they are 23 in number. See, 
further, the Comm, of Dillm., Driver, and Moore 
on the above-cited passages, and the article 
Hawoth-Jaiu. 3. The father of Mordecai, Est 
2®. 4. (TV,' lfer6* tv; Kethihh) Father of Elhanan, 

1 Ch 20®. By a scribal error tliis Jair is called in 

2 S 2 D® Jaare-oregim (wh. see, and cf. Driver, 
Text of Sam. t and Budde, SB02\ ad loc.). 

J. A. Selbie. 

JAIRITEy THE (’ 7 B,*ri; B 6 ^lapelvy A 6 ’laeipeL; 
Jairites), i.e. of the family of Jair, the son of 
Manasseh, whose descendants lived in Gilead (Nu 
32^^ etc.). The gentilic adjective occurs only in 
connexion with Ira (wh. see), who is further de¬ 
scribed as ‘ priest unto David ’ (2 S 20“). Many 
scholars, however, consider that ‘ Jattirite * (’m;n) 
should be read for ‘Jairite’ in this passage. If 

this reading be adopted (cf. Pesh. 

Ira might possibly be of the tribe of Levi, since 
Jattir was a priestly city in the hill-country of 
Judah (Jos ird« 21 '^ cf. 1 S SO-’). 

J. F. Stenning. 

JAIRUS (Tdctpo?, the Gr. form of OT Jair).— 
1. The father of Mordecai (Ad. F.st 11 ®), called in 
Est 2 ® Jair. 2 . Eponym of a family of ‘temple 
servants’ (I Es 3^^) (AV Airus, RVm Reaiah). 

3. The ruler of the synagogue whose daughter was 
restored to life by Jesus (Mk 5 ®®, Lk 8 ^^). See next 
article. 

JAIRUS (RV Ja’irus, ’Itlapo?, probably a tran¬ 
scription of OT name ts;), a ruler of the .synagogue, 
who dwelt at or near Cajjernaum. After Jesus 
had returned from (fergesa (Gadara) he was ap- 

S reached by Jairus, a suppliant on behalf of his 
aughter, aged twelve, who was lying at home at 
* ‘So LXX, Pesh. (Jerome ‘ mliiis,' i.e. ny’, without the 
plena Driver, Text of Sam, 272 n L 


the point of death, Mk 5 ®^*- = Lk 8 ^' = Mt 9*“-. 
Jesus at once set out for the house of Jairus, 
followed by a crowd ; on the way another message 
came, announcing the death of the child. Having 
arrived, Je.su 8 entered, taking with him Peter, 
James, and John, and tried to quell the noisy 
mourning with the words ‘She is not dead, but 
sleepeth.^ This assurance being misunderstood 
and ridiculed, Jesus expelled the mourners ; with 
the parents and the three disciples went into the 
chamber of death ; took the child’s hand, and re¬ 
stored her with the words Talitha cumi {raXiOa Kovp 

.. P .T 

< t.V)CLQ I‘maiden, arise’). So sub¬ 
stantially the Synoptists. According, however, to 
Mt, Jairus comes while Jesus is at Matthew’s 
feast, pleading for his daughter already dead ; Mt 
does not give the name ‘Jairus,’ and calls him 
simply (of course = dpxio-uj/d 7 cv 7 os). All three 
insert into the above narrative the incident of the 
woman with the Issue of Blood, which took place 
on the way to the house of Jairus. 

A. Grieve. 

JAKEH .* 7 ( 7 ; (or sp;; so the Vulg. Vomentis). —As a 
proper name, father of Agur, the author of the 
proverbs contained in Pr .30. For modes of inter¬ 
preting the verse Pr 30’, see Agur. 

JARIM (D’p;).—1. A Bonjamite, 1 Ch 8 ’®. See 
Genealogy, VIII. 12 . 2. A priest, head of the 

l‘ 2 th course, 1 Ch 24’®. See Genealogy, III. 15. 

JALAM (dVvJ.—A ‘son’ of Esau, Gn 36®- 
1 Ch 1 ®®. 

JALON (i'i^;).“-A Calebitc, the son of Ezrah, 
1 Ch 4”. See Genealogy, IV. 53. 

JAMBRES.— See Jannes and Jamrres. 

JAMBRI. —Soon after the death of Judas Mac- 
caboeus (n.c. 161), Jonathan and his adherents sent 
their personal property, which was no longer safe 
in the wilderness of Judrea, to the friendly country 
of the Nabatmans. The convoy, which was under 
the charge of John, a brother of Jonathan, was 
attacked and captured by a robber ti ibe, the sons 
of Jambri, near Medaba, on the E. of .Iordan, and 
John himself slain. To avenge his death, Jonathan 
and Simon cros.sed the Jordan and waylaid a large 
wedding party belonging to this tribe. Many were 
slain, and the survivors fled to the mountains 
(1 Mac 9®®-‘®, Jos. Ant. XIII. i. 2-4). 

There is some uncertainty as to the true reading 
of the proper name, wliich does not occur else¬ 
where. 'lap^peLu A, 'lafjL[ipl 'Apf^pL S*' cursives ; 
Syr. has {'Ambri)f Josephus oVApapaLov 

TraWes. *Ambri is probably the orig. form : some 
have conjectured that this represents Amorites (so 
Grimm, Michaelis). H. A. White. 

JAMES.— This name is our Eng. equivalent for 
the TdxwjSof of the Gr. Test., from which it is 
derived through the Italian Giacomo. It is used 
in NT of three difl’erent persons. 

(1) James tJie son of Zebedee, sometimes called 
the Great. 

(2) James the son of Alphoius. 

(3) Jaynes the brother of the Lord. 

1. James the son of Zebedee. —In Mk !’• 
(Mt 4®’) he and liis brother John are represented 
as mending their nets in their boat on the Sea of 
Galilee, and at the call of Christ leaving the boat 
to their father and the hired servants. They were 
partners with Simon and Andrew (Lk 5’®), who 
were fishing near them and were called at the 
same time in the words, ‘ Follow me, and I will 
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make you fishers of men.’ This was after John 
the Baptist had been cast into prison by Herod. 1 
We learn from Jn that Andrew and his 
brother, and probably John also, were disciples of 
the Baptist, and had already been tau^^ht by him 
to see in Jesus ‘ tlie Lamb of God.’ The call 
recorded by St. Luke is regarded by many 
commentators as merely another account of tho 
call narrated by St. Mark, but there is a great 
dillerence in the circumstances. Even the words 
addressed to Simon, which form the chief point 
of contact in tho two, dirb too vOv dvdpoiTrovs iay 
seem to be not so much another version of 
the words used by St. Mark, ttooJjw vpat yeviadai 
dXieis dvdpujTTOJv, as a more urgent command based 
upon tliem ; and there is a corresponding difference 
between the d<pivT^% rd SUrva^ d<phT€s rhv Tcaripa of 
St. Mark and the diphre^ rd irdvra of St. Luke. 

Tho last call was that to the apostleship (Mt 10^, 
Mk Lk 6^®, Ac 1^^). In all four lists of the 
apostles, Peter, Andrew, James, and John form 
the first group; in Mk and Ac, James and John 
follow Peter; and throughout the history, especi¬ 
ally at the Transfiguration and the Agony, we 
find these three preferred before the others. The 
fact tliat James always precedes John (except in 
Lk and that John is sometimes described as 
the brother of James (Mk 5^, Mt 17^), suggests 
that dames was the elder of the two. In Ac 
James is described as brother of John, to dis¬ 
tinguish him from his greater namesake, the 
brother of the Lord. It is remarkable that he is 
never mentioned in the Fourth Gospel. 

St. Mark tells us (3^^) that Jesus surnamed 
the two brothers Boanerges (Sons of Thunder), 
alluding, perhaps, to the vehemence shown in their 
demand that their Master should call down fire 
from heaven to consume the Samaritans, who 
refused to receive liiin because ho was going up 
to Jerusalem (Lk 9°^); and again in their re<iuest 
that tliey might sit on his right hand and on his 
left hand in his kingdom (Mk 10^), to which our 
Lord rerdied by the prophecy that they should 
drink of his cup and be baptized with his baptism. 

Tho wife of Zebedee was Salome, as we learn from 
a comparison of Mt 27“ and Mk lb’*®, who appears to 
have been a sister of tlie Lord’s mother (see Jn 19^ 
and the article on Brethren of the Lord). 
James and John would thus be first cousins of 
Jesus, whicli may have been one reason why their 
mother urged their claim to the highest position 
in his kingdom. We learn from Mk 15'“ (cf. Lk 
8^) that Salome was one of the women who followed 
Jesus in Galileo, and ministered to him of their 
.substance. Coinhined with the mention of hired 
servants, and with St. John’s intimacy with 
Caiaphas the high priest, this fact makes it 
probable that the family of Zebedee were com¬ 
paratively well off. 

We hear nothing of James, as distinguished from 
the other apostles, for some 14 years after the 
Crucifixion. The fact, however, that ho was the 
first of the Twelve to suffer martyrdom, shows that 
he must have attracted the attention of the Jews 
and of Herod Agrippa by his bold uncompromising 
character. This Hcroa was son of Aristobuhis, 
and grandson of Herod the Great and Mariamne. 
Herodias, who was the cause of the murder of 
John the Baptist, was his sister. After reigning in 
splendour for three years over a kingdom larger than 
tnat of his grandfather, Agrippa sought to increase 
his popularity still further by putting down the 
new Christian heresy. Shortly before the Passover 
of 44, he killed James with tho sword, and threw 
Peter into prison (Ac 12^^-). The sacred writer 
records in the same chapter the punishment which 
followed (v.*^^*, cf. Jos. Ant, XIX. viii. 2). 

Eusebius (if^ ii. 9) gives a quotation from the 


7th hook of the lost llypotyposes of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, in which the latter mentions a 
tradition that the accuser of St. James was so 
much moved by his confession, that he declared 
himself to be a Christian, and was carried off with 
him to execution. On the way thither ho asked 
forgiveness of the apostle, wlio, after a moment’s 
hesitation, kissed Jiim, saying, ‘Peace he unto 
thee.* The same story is given in the Apostolka 
Historia of pseudo-Abdias {ap. Fabr. Cod, Apoc. 
NT)t who also narrates tlie conversion of the 
magicians Uermogenes and Philetus by St. James. 

The legend of Saint lago, the patron saint of Spain, is given 
in Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Lc<jmdary Art, vol. i, pp. 230- 
241. According to this, the gospel was first preached in Spain 
by St. James the Great, who afterwards returned to Juclica, and, 
after performing many miracles there, was finally put to death 
by Herod. His body was placed on board ship at Joppa and 
transported to liia in the north-west of Spain under angelic 
guidance. The surrounding heathen were converted by the 
prodigies which witnessed to the power of the saint, and a 
churen was built over his tomb. During the barbarian invasions 
all memory of the hallowed spot was lost till it was revealed by 
vision in tho year 800. The body was then moved by order of 
Alphonso II. to the place now called ComposLella (abbreviated 
from Jacomo Postolo), which became famous os a place of 
pilgrimage throughout Europe. The saint was believed to have 
appeared on many occasions mounted on a white liorse, leading 
tho Spanish armies to victory against their infidel foes. 

The impossibilities of the story have been pointed out by 
Roman Catholic scholars. (1) It was a tradition of tho early 
Church that the apostles, in accordance with a command of our 
Dol'd, did not leave Jerus. for twelve years after the Ascension (cf. 
ihei IIiT;>oi>inClem. Al. Strom, vi. p. 702 ; Apollonius in 

Euseb. llJi v. 18 ail Jin.). This is supported by what wo read 
in Ac8i, that the apostles were still at Jerus. auring the per¬ 
secution In which Stephen was martyred. (2) St. Paul mentions 
his desire to visit Spam (Ro just after ne hod spoken of his 
rule not to ]»reach the gospel on another man's foundation. The 
probable date of Ro is 68 iTurner,65-60], long after the martyrdom 
of St. James. (3) There is no certain mention of St. James in 
connexion with Spain till the 9th cent., when Notker, a monk of 
St. Gall, wrote : ‘ hujtis Apostoli sacratissima ossa ad Hispanias 
translata in ultitnis carurn finibiis condita ceicberrima illarum 
gentium vcneralionecoluiitur. Nccimmerito, quiaojuscoriiorali 

rwsentia et doctriiia atque signorurn efticacia eidem populi ad 

hristi fidem conversi referuntur’ (Martprol. ad diem 26 Jul.). 
On the other hand. Innocent i. (d. 417) states that tho Churches 
of Italy, Gaul, and Spain had all been lounded by those who 
owed their authority to St. Peter (Ep. 26 ad Decavtiumy, and 
Vincontius Fortunatus (fl. a.i>. 000^, speaking of the saints of 
different count ries, makes Vincentms tho chief ^lory of Spain 
(‘ Vincenti Hispana surgit ah arce decus.' Carm. vii. 3), as Alban 
of Britain, Hilary and Martin of Gaul, while the Jacobi are 
assigned to the Holy Land. (See the art. on Jambs by F. 
Mcyrick in Smith, Dlfl, and by H. Sinker in the Diet, qf Chr. 

tho Acta Sanctorum tor July 25; Natalis Alexander, 
Uist. Eccl. 8»cl. i. $ 16; Forbes, Handbook of Spain, ch. on 
Santiago). 

2. James the son of Alpiheus.— In the four 
lists of the apostles we find James, son of Alphseus, 
standing at the head of the 3rd group, of which 
the other members are Thaddmus (Mk 3^®), also 
called Leblncns (Mt 10® cod. T) and AV) or *Ioi)5as 
TttAw^ou (Lk Ac 1^®); Simon Zelotea (Lk 6'®, 
Ac H®), also called S. Kavavaios (Mt 10^ Mk 3**), 
and Judas Iscariot. By St. Luke he is coupled 
with Simon, by St. Matthew and St. Mark with 
Thaddmus. ISothing else is told us about this 
James in the NT, but it is probable that he was a 
brother of Levi or Matthew, who is also called son 
of Alplueus (Mk 2*“*). The phrase TouSas Taicc6fiou 
means almost certainly ‘ the son,’ not tho ‘ brother 
of James.’ He is usually identified with James 
the Little (AV ‘the Leas’), the brother of Joses 
and son of Mary, who is mentioned in Mk 16^, 
Mt 27“. Tliis Mary is apparently called ij rod 
KXwwd in Jn 19®®, words which some have inter¬ 
preted ‘the wife of Clopas,’ and have in con¬ 
sequence identified Clopas with Alphmus. They 
have also understood the clause which precedes 
(17 ddeXipif Tjji fxyjrpbs avrov) of this Mary, instead of 
understanding it of Salome, and thus have identi¬ 
fied James, son of Alphieus, with James the brother 
of the Lord. Tlie extreme improbability of this 
hypothesis is pointed out in tho art. on the 
Brethren of the Lord. Hegesippus (ap. Euseb. 
HE iii. 11) speaks of a Clopas who was brother of 
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JoBCph ; if Mary was his wife, she would be aunt 
of the sons of Joseph, the brethren of the Lord. 
(The evidence as to the festival of James, son of 
Alphueus, being distinct from that of the brother of 
the Lord, is given in Sinker’s article under this 
head in the Diet, of Chr. Antiq,). 

3. James the bkotheu ok the Loud.— See the 
article on the Brethren of the Lord for the 
proof that this James was tlm son of Joseph and 
Marv, not one of tim Twelve, nor even a believer 
until after the licsiirrection. His conversion 
seems to have been connected with a imecial 
appearance of the Kisen Lord (1 Co 15’). (Jf his 
subsequent history we gather from the Acta and 
the Epistles of St. Paul, that, after the Ascension, 
he with his brothers remained at Jerusalem in the 
company of the eleven apostles and Mary and the 
other women, waiting for the descent of the Spirit 
(Ac P**), and that within ten years from this time 
he became the head of the Cfhurch at Jerusalem. 
Thus in Gal St. Paul says that three years 
after his conversion, probably about A.D. 38, he 
went up to Jerus. and stayed with Peter fifteen 
days, seeing no other apostle, but only James the 
Lord’s brother,- a statement which is quite in 
accordance witli Ac 12^’, where Peter on his 
escape from prison (A.D. 44) is said to have gone 
to the house of Mary the mother of Mark, and 
desired that news of his escape might be sent to 
James and the brethren. In Gal St. Paul 
de.seribes a later vi.sit to Jerus. after an interval of 
fourteen years, i.e. about A.D. 51. In this visit 
the leaders of tlie Church, James, Peter, and 
John (Gal 2*^), after hearing his report of his first 
missionary journey, signified their approval of his 
work, aiul ‘gave right hands of fellowship,* agree¬ 
ing that Paul and Barnabas should preacji to the 
Gentiles and they themselves to the circumcision. 
In Peter’s inconsistency in regard to 

eating with the Gentiles at Antioch is explained 
by the arrival of ‘certain from James.’ St. Paul’s 
second visit to Jerus. is more fully described in 
Ac 16*'^“, where James appears as president of the 
Council held to consider how far the Gentile 
Christians should be required to conform to the 
customs of the Jews. It is James who sums up 
the discussion and j)roposes the resolution which 
is carried, in the words #70; Kpipia Traptvo-xf^iv Toh 
djrd TU)v iOvu)p ^TTKTTpt^ovaiv iirl rhv k.t.\. James 
is seen in the same position of authority in Ac 2P®, 
when St. Paul presents himself before him on his 
return from his third missionary journey (A.D. 58), 
After joining in praise to God for the success 
which had attendeil his labours, James and the 
elders who are with him warn St, Paul of the 
strong feeling against him, which had been excited 
among the ‘myriads of Jewish believers wdio were 
all zealous for the law,’ by the report that ho had 
taught the Jews of the Dispersion to abandon 
circumcision and their other customs. To counter¬ 
act this im])ression, they recommended him to join 
in a Nazirite vow, wdiich had been undertaken by 
four members of their community, as a proof that 
the report was unfounded, and that he himself 
W’alkea according to the law. From 1 Co 9® ovk 
i^ovalav d5e\<l>^v yvva^Ka frepidyeiv ws koX ol 
XoiTTol dirbaroXoi Kai ol ddcXtpol tou Kvplovt it has been 
inferred that St. James was a married man. On 
his authorship of the Epistle whicli goes by his 
name, see next article. 

Further particulars are supplied by Josephus, 
Hegesippus, the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
anaother ajxicryphal books, including in these the 
Clementine Homilies and Recognitions. 

The Gospel according to the Hebrews, which Lijjhtfoot speaks 
of M one of the earliest and most respectable of the apocryphal 
narratives (Gal. p. 274), is quoted by Jerome (de Ftr. Ul. 2) to 
the following effect: * The Lord after his resurrection appeared 


to James, who had sworn that ho would not eat bread from the 
hour in which he had drunk the cup of the Lord till he saw him 
risen from the dead. Jesus, therefore, took bread and blessed 
and brake it, and gave it to James the Just, and said to him, 
My brother, cat thy bread, for the Son of Man h.as risen from 
the dead.’ There are other versions of the same story, in 
which the vow is dated, not from the Last Supper, l»ut from the 
Crucifixion (see Nicholson’s ed. of the Gospel, p. 62 f., and the 
Introduction to Mayor’s St. James, p. xxxvii n.). Possibly, 
the reference to the Last Supper may have arisen from the fact 
that St. James shaped his vow after the Lord’s words spoken at 
the Supper, ‘ I will not drink henceforth of the fruit of the vine 
till the kingdom of God shall come.* 

IIeaesippus(c. a.d. 160) is quoted by Eusebius (HE li. 23) to 
the following effect: ‘ The charge of the Church after the Ascen¬ 
sion devolved on James the brother of the Ix)rd in concert with 
the apostles. He is distinguished from others of the same name 
by the title “Just,” which has been applied to him from the 
first. He was holy from his mother’s womb, drank no wine or 
strong drink, nor ate animal food : no razor came on his hood, 
nor did he anoint himself with oil nor use the bath. To him 
only was it permitted to enter the Holy of Holies. . . . His 
knees became hard like a camel’s, because he was always kneeling 
in the tem^ile, asking forgiveness for the people. Through his 
exceeding righteousness he was called “ Oblias,” which, being in¬ 
terpreted, is “the defence of the people,” and “Righteousness,” 
as the prophet declared of him. Some of the seven sects of the 
Jews inquired of him, “ What is the door of Jesus?” And he 
said that ho was the Saviour; whereupon some believed that 
Jesus is the Christ. . . . Hence arose a disturbance among 
the Jews, fearing that all the people would look to Jesus as the 
Christ. They came, therefore, and . . . set James on the 
pinnacle of the temple and cried to him, “ O thou just one to 
whom we all are bound to listen, tell us what is the door of 
Jesus.” And he answered wit h a loud voice, “ Why do ye ask me 
concerning Jesus the Son of Man ? He is both seated in heaven 
on the right hand of Power, and he will come again on the 
clouds of heaven.” And when many were convinced and gave 
glory at the witness of James, the same scribes and Pharisees 
said to each other, “ Wo have done ill in bringing forward suc^ha' 
testimony to Jesus ; let us go up and cast him down, that t hey 
may fear to believe him.” And they cried out s.aying, “Alas 1 
even the just has gone astray.” And they fulfilled that which 
is written in Isaiah, “ Let us take away the just, for he is not for 
our purpose.” So they cast down James the Just, and they 
began to stone him, since he was not killed by the fall; but he 
kneeled down, saying, “O I.«ord God, my Father, I beseech thee 
forgive them, for they know not what they do." While they 
were thus stoning him, one of the priests of the sons of Rechab, 
of whom Jeremian the prophet testifies, cried out, “ Stop 1 what 
do ye? The just is praying for you.” But one of them, who 
was a fuller, smote the head of the just one with his club. And 
so he boro his witness. And they buried him on the spot, and 
his monument still stands by the siile of the temple with the 
inscription, “He hath been a true witness both to Jews and 
Greeks that Jesus is the Christ.” And immediately Vespasian 
commenced the siege.’ 

Lightfoot has pointed out the many impro¬ 
babilities in this narrative, and conjectures that 
it may have been taken by Hegesippus from the 
Ebionito *Avapadpol Taxc^/3on, of whicli we find 
traces in the Clementine Recognitions. In the 
Recognitionsf as in Hegesi])i)UB, we read that 
James refuted the Jewish sects, and that he was 
hurled down from the temple by his persecutors. 
Lightfoot thinks that there may be truth in the 
statement that James was an ascetic and a Nazir- 
ito, and, we may add, in the respect entertained 
for him even by his unbelieving countrymen. The 
account of the death, however, which is given by 
Jos. {Ant. XX. ix. 1) is far more likely to be 
historical. ‘ During the interval between the 
death of Festus (prob. in the year 62) and the 
arrival of his successor Albinus, the high priest 
Ananiis the younger, being of a rash and daring 
spirit, and inclined like the Sadducees in general 
to severity in punishing, brought to trial James 
the brother of Jesus, who is called the Christ, 
and some others before the court of the Sanhedrin, 
and, having charged them with breaking the laws, 
delivered them over to be stoned. The better 
class of citizens and those who were versed in the 
laws were indignant at this, and made complaints 
both to king Agrippa and to Albinus, on the 
ground that Ananus nad no right to summon the 
Sanhedrin without the consent of the procurator ; 
and Agrippa in consequence removed him from 
the hi^i priesthood.* Origen {Cels. i. c. 47) and 
Euseb. {IiE ii. 2.3) also cite Josephus as ascribing 
the miseries of the siege to the divine vengeance 
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for the murder of James ; but this does not occur 
in his extant writings. 

Clement of Alexandria {ap. Euseb. HE ii. 1) 
says that Peter and James and John, who wore 
most honoured by the Lord, chose James the Just 
to be bishop of Jerus. after the Ascension, and 
that the Lord imparted his esoteric teaching {t^v 
yvCknv) to James the Just and Peter and John 
after his resurrection, and again that this was 
imparted by them to the other apostles, and by the 
latter to the Seventy. 

In the Clementine Homilies (written early in the 
3rd cent.) James is represented, in the letter ad¬ 
dressed to him by Clement, as the chief ruler of 
the Church at large, ’Iafcc&/3v Kvplip Kal 

iTruKdirwy iiriaKbirip^ dUvoPTi 5^ t^v <iv> ^lepovaaX^ix 
6.yLay 'E^paluv iKKXrfalav Kal rds vavraxv 0€ov rrpovoiq, 
IdpvdelffaSf /c.r.X. 

Eusebius {HE vii. 19) reports that his episcopal 
chair was still shown at Jerus. at the time when 
he wrote. 

Besides the canonical Epistle of St. James, his 
name is attached to the apocr, Protevangelium 
Jacobi an<l the so-called Liturgy of St, James, 
See Diet, Chr, Antig. p. 1019f., art. ‘Liturgy,* 
and Diet, of Chr. Biog, under * Gospels, Apocry¬ 
phal,* p. 701 f. J. B. Mayor. 

JAMES, THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF.— 

i. Authorship. —The writer describes himself (V) 
as ‘James, a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ As the name was very common, and the 
description one which is applicable to all Chris¬ 
tians, it is evident that he must have been dis¬ 
tinguished from others who bore the same name 
by position or otherwise, so as to justify him in 
addressing the Twelve Tribes of the Dispersion 
with the tone of authority which is so marked a 
feature of the Epistle. This inference receives 
support from the Ep. of Jude, the writer of which 
styles himself ‘ brotlierof James,’ evidently assum¬ 
ing that his brother’s name would carry weight 
with those to whom he writes. 

The Epistle itself is strongly contrasted, not 
only with Ro and Gal, against which some have 
supposed it to be directed, but also with 1 P, 
which, in some points, it closely resembles. In 
style it reminds one now of Pr, now of the stern 
denunciations of the prophets, now of the parables 
in the Gospels. It has scarcely any direct reference 
to Christ, who is indeed named only twice. In 
commending the duty of patience (5^’^^) the 
writer refers to the example of the husbandman, 
and to Job and the prophets of the OT: if ho 
alludes to our Lord at all, he does so only ob¬ 
scurely in the words ‘ ye killed the just; he doth 
not resist you ’; while St. Peter, on the contrary, 
dwells exclusively on the example of Christ 
(1 P 4^“'^'*). In urging the duty of prayer, 
reference is made, not (as in He 50 to the pro¬ 
mises or prayers of Christ, but to the prayer of 
Elijah; the exhortation to kindness, and the 
warning against evil-speaking in ch. 3, are based, 
not on the examide of Christ and the thought of 
our common brotherhood in him (as in 1 JP 2’*®, 
Ro 12®, Ei)h 4“), but on the parables of nature, on 
the fact that man was created in the image of 
God, and on general reasoning ; and again (in 4^^) 
speaking evil of a brother is condemned as putting 
a slight on the law, not as causing pain to Christ. 
No mention is made of the crucifixion or resurrec¬ 
tion, or of the doctrines of the incarnation and 
atonement. To a careless reader the tone seems 
scarcely to rise above that of the OT; Christian 
ideas are still clothed in Jewish forms. Thus* the 
law, called for the sake of distinction ‘ the law of 
liberty * or ‘ the royal law,’ seems to stand in place 
of the gospel, or even of (Jjhrist himself (2®*^* 4“); 


the love of the world is condemned in the language 
of the OT as adultery against God. This contrast 
rises to its highest pitch in treating of the relation 
between faith and works (2^*^'^). While St. Paul 
writes (Ro 3®^) ‘We reckon, therefore, tliat a man 
is justified by faith without the work.s of the law,’ 
the language of St. James is (2^-*) ‘Ye see then 
that by works a man is justified, and not by faith 
only.’ And while the ca.se of Abraham is cited in 
Ro 4^* in proof of the doctrine of justiheatiou 
by faith, and the case of Rahab is cited for the 
same purpose in He IP^, St. James makes use of 
both to prove that man is justified by works (2“). 
Speaking generally, we may say that this Epistle 
has a more Jewish cast than any other writing of 
the NT, and that the author must have been one 
who would be more in sympathy with the Judaiz- 
ing party, and more likely to exercise an influence 
over them, than any of the three great leaders, 
Peter, Paul, or John. 

Comparing what is said of James the brother 
of the Lord in the preceding article, we find in 
him one who exactly fulfils the conditions retjuired 
in the writer of the Epistle ; and if wo examine 
the speech attributed to him in Ac 15 and the 
circular letter there given, which was probably 
drawn up by him, we find in these a remarkable 
similarity to the language of the Epistle. That 
St. Luke has recorded the actual words of the 
speaker, either in the original language or in a 
translation, seems probable from his u.se of the 
form ‘ Symeon ’ (v.^^), which is not found elsewhere 
in Ac, as well as from the resemblances, noticed by 
Alford (vol. iv. Prologomena), between 1 P and the 
speeches ascribed to him in the Ac. It is surely a 
remarkable coincidence that, out of 230 words con¬ 
tained in the speech and circular, so many should 
reappear in our Epistle, written on a totally 
diflerent subject. 

They are as follows : (1) the epistolary salutation ra/Vi/f (Ja It, 
Ac 15*^) foiinrl in only one other passajje of the >JT, the letter 
of Lysias to Felix (Ac 2326 ); ( 2 ) the curious phrase, borrowed 
from the LXX, whicli occurs in NT only in Ac 1617 euf 
irtKixXtiren ri iycjuci /ueu ir' ecurtCg, and Ja 27 ri Sve/btiz 

ri iv’ixXfiOiif Cju.S.e ; (3) ftov found in Ja 2^ 

alone in the Epistles, compared with eiyipie uKoCc-xTi 

(AM/ in Ac 1613 j M) iTKrKtxnrOott .Ta 1*27, Ac IGl**; (5) Itna-rpi^Uf 
Ja 6l3-20^ Ac 1613 ; (6) and itxiinpt7v, Ja 1*27 &o-friko¥ ixuriv 
rriptii awo rov KirfA^u, Ac 16*26 itotTyipevyrtt ixurolg lu irpu^irt ; 
(7) xyetiffiTif occurs in Ac only in 1.6*20 ^^y i.yxn'ytTtif B»pytt/3p 
XXI lI<xt)Aw, while M9iX(fo/ pc-et/ xyxrvro/ is found three times in 
our Epistle; (8^ the pregnant use of the word iyeptx in Ja 6i0 

iXxXfjfxy iv ry eyofAXTi Kuptou, v.l*^ xXi/’^xyrit iXa/u iv ivcpixTi, 
27 so xxXov OyofAX, and In Ac 1.614 Xx^liv iOvSiv hxov rS iyiputri 
xvTOv, V.2<1 v'r\p rov oyoptxroi rov Kvptov v,(AMy 'I. X. ; (9) perhaps 
we may compare also the use of Ixirxvxm in Ac 2124, probably 
spoken by St. James i»’ xi/rdig), with our Epistle 

43 'tyx iv Tx7g tihoyxig vfA,uv ixrxyrifyjTg, and the occurrcnco of 
xyvt^ot in the same verse with its occurrence in Ja 4^. 

An objection may be raised to the identification 
of the writer of the Epistle with the brother of our 
Lord on the ground that no claim is made to this 
title in either of the Epistles which go by the 
name of the brothers James and Jude. If they 
were really brotliers of the Lord, would they not 
have laid stress on the authority derived from this 
relationship, just as St. Paul lays stress on his 
apostlcship ? But what was Christ’s own teaching 
on the matter? When his mother and brothers 
sought on one occasion to use the authority which 
they assumed that their kinship gave them, they 
were met by the words, ‘ Who is my mother or my 
brethren?’ And he stretched out his hands to 
his disciples and said, ‘ Behold my mother and my 
brethren.’ St. Paul expresses the same idea of 
! the disappearance of the earthly relationship in 
the higher spiritual union by which all the mem¬ 
bers of the body are joined to the Head, in the 
words ‘though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now know we him so no more ’ (2 Co 6^®). 
Surely it is only what was to be expected that 
James and Jude would shrink from claiming another 
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name than that of ‘ servant ’ to express the relation 
in which they stood to their risen Lord, after hav¬ 
ing failed to acknowledge him as their Master in 
the days of his humiliation. 

So far the evidence seems to show that the writer 
of the Epistle was James tlie Just, the brother of 
the Lord. Let us see what further light this fact, 
if it bo one, will throw upon the Epistle. The 
word ‘just,’ which is also used of his father Joseph, 
implies one who not only observes but loves the 
law ; and we may be sure that the reverence for 
the law, which is so marked a feature of the Epi.stle, 
was learnt in the well-ordered home of Nazareth. 
There, too, he may have acquired, with the full 
sanction of his j)arents (who would gladlv devote 
the eldcst born of Joseph in such markea way to 
the future service of the Messiah), those strict 
ascetic habits which tradition ascribes to him. 
But the constant intercourse with him who was 
full of grace and truth in childhood as in manhood, 
must have prepared James to find in the Ten Com¬ 
mandments no mere outward regulations, but an 
inner law of liberty and love written in the heart. 
That deep interest in the mysteries of the king¬ 
dom, that earnest search after truth which led the 
child Jesus to remain behind in the temple, must 
surely have had its ellect upon his brother. 
Whatever means of instruction were within reach 
of the home at Nazareth wmild, we may feel sure, 
have been eagerly taken advantage of by all its 
inmates. Wliile, therefore, accepting the view 
which seems to be best supported, that Jesus and 
his brothers usually spoke Aramaic, we are not 
bound to suppose that, with towns like Sepphoris 
and Tiberias in their imine<liate vicinity, with 
Ptoleinais, Scythopolis, and Cadara at no great 
distance, they remained ignorant of Greek. In 
the eyes of the scribes they might ‘never have 
learnt letters,’ since they had not attended the 
rabbinical schools of Jerusalem ; but the ordinary 
education of Jewish children, and the Sabbath 
readings in the synagogue, would give a sullicient 
start to enable any intelligent boy to cany on his 
studies for himself ; while the examj)le of Solomon 
and the teaching of the ‘ sapiential ’ books, witli 
which the writer of the Epistle was intimately 
acquainted, held up the pursuit of knowledge and 
wisdom as the highest duty of man. 

There are other characteristics of our Epistle 
which find their best explanation in the supposition 
that the writer was the son of Joseph and Mary. 
The use of parables was common among Jewish 
teachers, and especially common in Galilee (cf. 
Neubauer in Stuaia Biblica^ i. p. 52); but it was 
carried to an unusual length by our Lord, both in 
his preaching to the multitude, of which it is said 
‘ -without a parable spake he not unto them,’ and 
in his ordinary conversation, which constantly ran 
into a parabolic or figurative form to the great 
bewilderment of his disciples, as when ho bid 
them ‘ Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees.’ One 
distinctive feature of our Lord’s use of parables is 
that there is nothing forced either in the figure or 
in the apf)lication : natural phenomena and the 
varied cinminstarices of human life are watched 
with an observant eye and a sympathetic and 
loving heart, and the ^iritual analocdes which 
they suggest are seen to flow naturally from them. 
Such a habit of mind could not have been acquired 
after manhood. The love of nature, the sympathy 
in all human interests, the readiness to find ‘ ser¬ 
mons in stones and good in everything,’ must have 
characterized the child Jesus, and coloured all his 
intercourse with his fellows from his earlie.st 
years. It is interesting therefore to find the same 
fondness for figurative speech in the Epistles of liis 
two brothers, S?t. James and St. Jude. 

Another marked feature of our Epistle is the 


close connexion between it and the Sermon on the 
Mount, in which our Loni laid down the principles 
of tho kingdom which ho came to establish upon 
earth. It must suffice to refer hero to the general 
harmony between the two as to tho spiritual view 
of the law (Ja 1^® 2*^ Mt 5^^*^), the blessings 
of adversity (Ja P- ^ 2° Mt 5®'^-), the dangers 

and tho uncertainty of wealth (Ja 
13-itf 5i-«^ futility of a mere pro¬ 

fession of religion (Ja Mt G^'^), the contrast 
between saying and doing (Ja ps-so Mt 

7^®"^), the true nature of prayer (Ja 1®*® 4® 5^®* 
Mt G®'^*), the incompatibility between the love of 
the world and tho love of God (Ja 2® 3® 4'*'®, Mt 6^), 
the need to forgive others if w^e would be forgiven 
ourselves (Ja 2^2* Mt 6^^* ^®), the tree known by 
its fruits (Ja 3^^- Mt the interdiction of 

oaths (Ja 5^^, Mt 5®^*“"^) and of censoriousness (Ja 
411.12^ V'^)i the praise of singleness of aim (Ja 

1 ® 4®, Mt ^). Nor are these reminiscences con¬ 
fined to the Sermon on the Mount, or to our Lord’s 
words as reported by St. Matthew ; there is much 
to remind us both of St. Luke and St. John. It 
is worthy of note that, close as is the connexion 
of sentiment and even of language in many of 
the.se pas.sagcs, it never amounts to actual quota¬ 
tion, but is rather the reminiscence of thoughts 
often uttered by the original .sneaker and sinking 
into the heart of the hearer, who reproduces them 
in his own maimer. 

It may be asked, if St. James was thus deeply 
influenced by his Brother’s teaching, how are we 
to explain the fact that at one period of his life 
‘ he did not believe on him ’ ? Perhaps wo may 
gather from the Epistle that the writer would have 
found a dilliculty in some of tho sayings of Christ. 
‘ Before Abraham was, I am’; ‘ Except ye eat the 
flesh of tho Son of Man and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you,’—these must have been ‘ hard 
sayings’ to the brother of Je.sus even more than 
to strangers. This state of mind was doubtless 
combined with an intenso love and reverence for 
tho elder Brother, and was perhaps not incom¬ 
patible with tho belief in Clirist’s mission as a 
preacher of righteousness, and a willingness to 
accept him as the anointed King of the Jewish 
people ; but it might easily lead to an anxious 
solicitude as to his sanity and the prudence of 
the measures which he took for extending the 
number of his adherents. (Sco tho subject more 
fully treated in Mayor’s Introduction to St. James, 
ch. 1. on the Author, ch. iv. on its relation to other 
Books of NT). 

ii. Canonicity. — Einsebius in a well-known 
passage {HE iii. 25) distinguishes between the dis¬ 
puted and the undisputed books which made up the 
NT, and were publicly read in the church at the 
time when ho wrote {l.c. iii. 31), i.e. in A.D. 314 
(see Lightfoot in Z)icL ofChr. Biog. ii. p. 323). To¬ 
gether they contain all tho boots included in our 
i>resent Canon and no others; those which were 
disputed, though generally known, being the 
Epistle which goes under the name of Jaiufis and 
that of Jude, as well as the 2nd of Peter and the 
.so-called 2nd and 3rd of John. Tho Apoc. he had 
before doubtfully classed among tho undisputed, 
but questions whether it should not rather be 
clas.sed with the spurious, like the Revelation of 
Peter. Elsewhere tie says (ii. 23), ‘ The first of the 
Epistles styled Catholic is said to be by James 
tho Lord’s brother, which is held by some to be 
spurious. Certainly not many old writers have 
mentioned it, as neither have they the Epistle of 
Jude.’ His own practice, however, betrays no 
suspicion of its genuineness, as in one passage he 
quotes James as Scripture {Comm, in Psalm, p. 
648, Month), and in another quotes Ja 6^* as 
spoken by the holy apostle {ib. p. 247). 
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The same doubt as to the canonicity of the 
Epistle is shown by its omission from some of 
the early versions and catalogues of sacred books, 
e.y. the Muratorian Fragment (of which Westcott 
says that it may be regarded as * a summary of 
the opinion of the Western Church on the Canon 
shortly after the middle of the 2nd cent.’), and 
the Cheltenham list, which is supposed to have 
been written in Africa about the year 359. On 
the other hand, it was generally recognized in the 
East, being included in the Peshitta, which omits 
2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, Jude, and Kev. The Pesh. used to be 
ascribed to the 2nd cent., and is probably not later 
than the 3rd, but the date is stul in dispute. Ja 
is also found in the lists given by Origen {Horn, 
in Jos. vii. 1), Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, 
Gregory of Naziauzus, and others, and was finally 
ratified by the Third Council of Carthage in 397. 
Its late reception in the West may prooably be 
explained by the fact that it was addressed to 
Jews of the Eastern (?) Dispersion, that it did not 
profess to be written by an apostle, and that it 
appeared to contradict the teaching of the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles. 

Origen (d. 253) is apparently the first who cites 
the Epistle as Scripture, ana as written by St. 
James ; see Comm, in Joh. xix. 6 ; in Horn. iv. 1,8, 
ix. 24; Horn. in. Ex. iii. 3, viii. 4 ; in Lv. ii. 4, 
xiii. 3; Sel. in Ps. 31. 5, 37. 24, 118. 153; Comm, 
in Prov. (Mai, Nov. Bihl. vii. 61); but Clement of 
Alexandria (d. 220) is said by Eusebius {HE 
vi. 14) to have included in his Outlines {iy raU 
'TiroTVTTuxTftrt) short explanations of all the sacred 
books, /irfdi rAf dvTiXeyo^lvas irapeXdwVf r^v *lo65a 
\iyu) Kal rdf Xotfrdf /ca^oXt/cdf ^TrtcrroXdf re Bapvdfia 
Kal TT]y Ulrpov \€yop.lvr}y diro/cdXu^tv. Cassiodorus 
{Inst. div. lit. 8) limits this by saying that 
Clement commented on the canonical Epistles, 
i.e. on 1 P, 1 and 2 Jn, and Ja. The notes on the 
first three, and on Jude, but not on Ja, are still 
extant in a Latin translation, and some have 
doubted whether the reading in Cassiodorus should 
not bo altered accordingly; see, however, Zahn, 
Neutest. Kan. i. 322, Forscnungent iii. 163 ; Sanday 
in Stud. Bihl. iii. 248. 

iii. Date. —If we are right in our view of 
the authorship of the Epistle, it must have been 
written not later than a.d. 62. This view, how¬ 
ever, although approved by the great majority 
of scholars and divines up to the end or last 
century, is regarded with suspicion by some 
modem scholars. We will give oriefly their con¬ 
clusions, and then state the reasons for believing 
that it was written between A.D. 40 and 60. Von 
Soden, in the Introduction to his Handkom- 
mentar (1890), allows that in thought and expres¬ 
sion there is considerable resemblance between 
our Epistle and the writings of Clement of Rome, 
and especially of Hennas, out considers that there 
is no reason to suppose any literary connexion. 
They resemble one another simply oecause th^ 
were produced under the same conditions. No 
trace of our Epistle is to be found in the 2nd cent. ! 
Nothing in the letter suggests Jewish readers. 
The title may be genuine because Christians had 
learnt to regard themselves as strangers and 
pilgrims. It was probably written for Cliristians 
generally, in the reign of Domitian. W. Brlickner, 
in his Chronolog, Beihenfolge d. N. T. Briefe 
(Haarlem, 1890), considers that it cannot be 
assigned to an earlier date than a.d. 150, as it 
borrows from 1 P, which was written during the 
persecution of Trajan. The Judaizing tone implies 
a late stage of doctrinal development, inasmuch 
as it attacks Paulinism as the seed of an existing 
Gnosticism. The true address reveals itself in the 
phrase * your synagogue ’ (2^), by which we are to 
understand a little conventicle of Essene Chris- 
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tians at Rome. The phrase ‘Diaspora’ denotes 
similar scattered conventicles, in which alone the 
true Israel, the poor, are to bo found. By ‘the 
rich ’ is meant Christians outside the conventicle. 
Pfleiderer, in his Urchristenthum (1887), regards 
the Epistle as representing the catholicized Paul¬ 
inism of the latter half of the 2nd cent. He 
thinks it is an abbreviation of the Shepherd of 
Hernias. The polemic is not directed against St. 

I Paul, but against the later Gnostics who appealed 
to his authority. There is nothing Judaistic in the 
writer’s tone; he simply enforces the truths of 
practical Christianity as understood by the Cath¬ 
olic Church. The latest writer on the subject is 
F. Spitta {Zur Gcschichte u. Litteratur des Ur- 
christenthumSf vol. ii. 1896), who, while allowing 
the references to our Epistle in St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, avoids the reproach of coming to 
a commonplace conclusion by starting the theory 
that it is a Christian adaptation of a Jewish book, 
written before the Christian era. * He draws this 
conclusion from the considerations stated in the 
earlier part of this article, and explains away the 
resemblance to the Sermon on the Mount by quoting 
parallels from the Apocrypha and other Jewish 
writings. 

There is certainly much more to be said for 
this theory than for those which have been just 
described. Postponing its examination for the pre¬ 
sent, we proceed to state the grounds (independently 
of what has been already said under the head of 
authorship and canonicity) for believing that the 
Epistle was written before a.d. 50. In the present 
writer’s Introduction to St. James^ ch. ii., will be 
found proof that it was known to Iren.neus, Theo- 
philus, Justin Martyr, the writer of the Ep. to 
Diognetus, Ignatius, Polycarp, and, above all, 
Hermas, in the 2nd cent. ; that it was known to 
Clement of Romo, to Barnabas, to the authors of 
the DidacJU and the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs during the 1st cent. Wo can, however, 
afford to dispense with these witnesses, if it can be 
proved that it was known to more than one of the 
writers of the NT ; and if we are not mistaken, it 
has been shown in the alx)ve Introduction (ch. iv.) 
that traces of its influence may be seen in the 
Epistles of St. John, in the En. to the Hebrews, 
in those to Timothy, above all in the 1st Epistle 
of St. Peter, and in St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians. 

Our space will not allow us to deal with more 
than the last two, merely premising (1) that if the 
Epistle of James was written by the Lord’s 
brother, it must probably have been written before 
the year 61 [Turner, 49], the date of the Apos¬ 
tolic Council, as otherwise it must have contained 
some reference to the question, which was then 
agitating the Diaspora, as to the admission of 
Gentiles into the Church ; (2) that if such an 
Epistle were in existence, containing phrases 
which could be turned against the doctrine of 
justification by faith, it was likely to be eagerly 
made use of by J udaizers, and would thus be 
brought under St. Paul’s notice. It has been re¬ 
marked that the words ‘ whosoever shall keep the 
law and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all ’ 
(Ja 2^^^), might easily be twisted so as to represent 
St. James as insisting on the observance of tlie 
whole Mosaic code, and that this miw possibly be 
alluded to in the M'ords (Ac 15**), ‘We nave heard 
that certain which went out from us troubled you, 
saying. Ye must be circumcised and keep the law, 
to whom we gave no such commandment.’ On 
the other hand, there is less likelihood of St. Paul’s 

* The eaiuo view is taken by L. Maesebieau in an article 
entitled • I/Epitre de Jacques, est-elle I’oeuvre d'un Chr6tien ? ’ 
which appeared in the iUtue de Chistoire dee religiotie, Paris, 
1806. 
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Epistles, addressed to distant Churches, and deal¬ 
ing so much with personal questions, having been 
brought under the notice of St. Janies. 

The main points of connexion between the 
Epistles are Ko 2‘^ ov yhp ol d/cpoaral vbixov blKaiot 
irapd T(p 0€(p^ dXX’ ol Tronjral vbpLov diKaiwO'^aovratf 
compared with Ja 1-^ yLveaOe iroL-qral \6yov Kal fxi] 
dKooaral nbvov^ and Ja 4^^ iroir)TT]s vbfxov (the only 
otner place in wlicrc this phrase occurs); the 
phrase Trapapdryj^ vdpiov, occurring only in llo 2*^'^ 
and Ja 2^ ; Ko irepov pbfxotf iv tois pL^Xealu 

fiov dvTKTTparevbpLeyov T<p vbpup tov poos /xov, compared 
with Ja 4^ irbdep TrbXepLOl ; ovk ipreuffep iK ru)P ijdopiop 
i>pi,Q)p TU)P ffTparevop^PUP ip rots /liXeaip v/jlCop ; Ro 14^ 
<ri) tIs et 6 Kplpup dWbroLOP olKir-qp ; T(p l5L<p Kvplip 
ffT-fiKCL ^ rrlirreij compared with Ja 4^^ eh iffrip popLo- 
Oirrjs Kal KpiTT^Sy ffb bi tLs el b Kplptop rbp nXrjaLop ; 
Ro T)*'® Kavx^P-^Oa ip rah 6\L\f/€<TiPy flbbres 6 ti ij 6\l\pis 
biroiioprjp Karepyd^eTaiy i) bi vTropLOPr] boKip.'bvy ij bi 
boKifxi] iXrrLoay ij bi iXirls ov Karaux^veiy 6 tl ij dydirrj 
TOV Oeov iKKix^o-h compared with Ja irdaap 
Xapdp '^'beraaOe brap ntipaapioh vepnriarjre TTOLKlXoiSy 
yiPwffKOPTes 6 ti rb boKtpuop vfxcop rrjs irtarecjs Karepyd- 
^erat VTropLOpijPy ij bi vnopiopij ipyop riXeiOP ixiTO) Xpol ijre 
riXeioi ; v.® KavxdcOuj bi b dbeXrpbs b Taneipbsy k.t.X. 
Tn these and other cases of resemblance it is easier 
to suppose that St. Paul works up a hint received 
from St. James, than that St. James omits points 
of interest and value which he found ready to his 
hand. 

The crucial tc.st, however, of the relation be¬ 
tween the two is to be found in the controversy as 
to faith and works. St. James had said over and 
over again that * faith without works is dead ’ 
(2^"^ etc.), his intention being (as is plain from v.^^, 
and the illustration in vv.^®* of a philanthropy 
which is limited to words, as well as from the 
whole tone and argument of the Epistle), not to 
depreciate faith, which is with him, not less than 
witli St. Paul, the veiy foundation of the Christian 
life (see P- ® 2^ 6’®), but to insist that faith, like 
love, is valueless if it has no ellect on the life. 
St. Paul himself does the same in 1 Th 1**, Gal 5^ 
1 Co 13^ Ro 2®'“^ and elsewhere; but in arguing 
against his Judaizin" antagonists, who denied sal¬ 
vation to the Gentiles unless they were circum¬ 
cised, and in all other respects ‘ performed the 
works of the law,’ he had maintained that it was 
impossible for men to be justilied by these works, 
ana that it was by faith alone that even the Jews 
and Abraham himself must be justified. He is 
therefore comjielled to challenge the phrase of 
St. James, ij nlaris ipyu)P dpyfj icriPy pcKpd 

iarip, by a direct contradiction, XoyL^bfxeOa ydp 
biKaiovadai TrlcrreL ApOpiovop X^P^^ ipyojp pb/xov, in sup- 

f ort of which he appeals to the confession of the 
’salmist (Ps 14. 143'^; see Ro Gal 3^®) that 

‘ by the works of the law shall no llesh be justified.’ 
If St. James wrote after St. Paul, must he not, 
with these passages before him, have either 
attempted to meet the arguments, if he dissented ; 
or if ne agreed with them (as he certainly does 
in 2'®* 3®), would he not have avoided the 

use of phrases such as if^ujPj which 

were liadde to be misunderstood alike by the 
followers and the opponents of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles? 

St. Paul goes on to argue that the blessings 
I)roinised to Abraham and all the families of the 
earth in him, and the covenant made with Abra¬ 
ham and his seed, are anterior to, and irrespective 
of, the law ; that the Scripture expressly attributes 
to Abraham a righteousness, not of works, but of 
faith, and states generally that ‘ the just shall live 
by faith.* To tliese arguments no reference is 
made by St. Jamos, except to the familiar quota- 
tion, iirliTTevaep*A^pad^ T(p 0C(p Kal iXoylaOrj avT<p ch 
bcKaxocdprjP (2^^* “), w hich was probably in common 


use among the Jews, to prove that orthodoxy of 
doctrine sufliced for salvation. His answer to the 
text so used is that Abraham’s faith proved itself 
by action w^hen he offered Isaac on the altar: if 
he had not acted thus, he would not have been 
accounted righteous, or called the friend of God. 
It is interesting to observe how St. Paul deals 
with this statement, to which he distinctly refers 
in Ro 4®. St. James had .said, *Appadfi b narijp ijfxQp 
OVK i^ ipycop ibiKaiudrj; St. Paul replies, el ydp i^ ipyujp 
ibiKaidjOyjy ix^i KaX/x^jixa ; but this, as he proceeds to 
show, is inconsistent with the phrase ‘reckoned 
for righteousness,’ which implies an act of free 
grace on the part of God, not a strict legal obliga¬ 
tion of wages earned for work done. His second 
answer is to replace the quotation in its original 
context (Ro 4^® “^) as spoken of the birth, not the 
sacrifice of Isaac. Abraham’s faith in the prom¬ 
ised birth w'as a settled trust in God, a long- 
continued hoping against hope ; it was this i)osture 
of mind, not any immediate action consequent 
upon it, which was reckoned to him for righteous- 
nes.s. All this is most apposite in reference to the 
argument of St. James, and the use which might 
be made of it by Judaizers. Rut put the case the 
other W'ay : suppose St. James to have written 
after St. Paul ; and how inconceivable is it that 
he should have made no attempt to guard his 
position against smJi an extremely formidable 
attack 1 Again, if St. James was really opposed 
to St. Paul, and desired to maintain that man was 
saved, not by grace, but by obedience to the law of 
Moses, which 'was incumbent alike on Gentile 
and on Jew, why has he never uttered a syllable 
on the .subject, but confined himself to the task of 
proving that a faith which bears no fruit is a dead 
faith? See this more fully developed by Spitta, 
l.c. 202-225. 

We have seen, then, (1) that the resemblance 
between the two Epistles is such that it can only 
be explained by supposing one of them to have 
been written with a Knowledge of the other ; (2) 
that a close comparison shows that, where there is a 
resemblance, the statement in St. James is in general 
more elementary, less exact and developed, than 
that in St. Paul; (3) that, in the controversy on 
faith and works in particular, St. Paul is evi¬ 
dently anxious to guard against misunderstanding 
by carefully defining term.s wliich are used by St. 
Janies in a vague general sense : thus, while the 
latter uses ttIctis indefinitely, at one time of genuine 
Christian trust (1®-® 2^*® etc.), at another of an 
emj)ty profession (2*^'^), St. Paul begins his dis¬ 
cussion by twice defining it as ‘ faith in Christ * 
(Ro 3-^* 2®) ; while St. James had used the ambigu¬ 
ous word ipyop with similar vagueness, St. Paul 
distinguishes between the ipya pbfiov (Ro 3^*^ 9®^) 
and the ipyov irlaTew (1 Th 1®, 2Th H^), ‘faith 
working through love ’ (Gal .5®). There is a still 
more careful limitation in Gal 2*®, where St. James’ 

diQc\fiYEitiOT\yi^ipyojp btKaiovrai dpdpcoTTOs Kal ovk iKTrl<r- 

T€U)s jiopop, is qualified, not merely as to the principal 
terms ipyop and irlans, but also as to the extent 
of opposition, by the use of tlic hypothetical idp 
fxijy and as to the kind of causation attributed to 
faith, bid being substituted for iK in the words ojJ 
biKaiovTai dpOpuTTOs i^ ipyup pdfxovy idp fxij bid viareios 
'iTjaov Xpiarov ; (4) that, whereas the argument of 
St. James has no reference to St. Paul or to the 
arguments used by him, St. Paul turns aside, in 
the most skilful and delicate way, whatever in 
the argument of St. James might be made use of 
by Judaizers, while at the same time he reaffirms 
in more guarded language the truths which both 
apostles held in common. Nothing could be more 
courteous and nothing more efiective. On the 
other hand, if we imagine St. James to be answering 
St. Paul, we should have to charge him with dis- 
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courtesy in addition to an entire misapprehension 
of the situation. 

It remains now to show, in opposition to Spitta, 
that our Epistle was written after a.d. 40. If it 
was written bjr the brother of the Lord, this is 
about the earliest date which would allow time 
for his authority to establish itself, as it evidently 
had done when the letter was written, and also for 
the growth of a Church of the Diaspora with the 
experiences described. The hypothesis, however, 
which we have to meet is that it is a Jewish writing 
of the 1st cent. B.C., interpolated and adopted by a 
Christian, in the same way as the Didccchd^ the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Sibylline 
Books, and the Fourth Book of Ezra were inter¬ 
polated. All that is required to restore it to its 
original form is, to omit the words toO livpLov*lT]<ToO 
XpicTTov in 1^ and ij/xQv ^Irjaov XpLcrrov in 2^ a change 
which greatly simplifies the construction of rijs 
d6^7)s in the latter passages, leaving the familiar 
phrase rrjv rrlffriv toO KvpLoo do^rjSt examples of 
which are quoted from the Bk. of Enoch (Spitta, 
p. iv). 

The first thing which strikes us is that a Chris¬ 
tian editor would not have been satisfied with such 
a slight revision. We may possibly explain the 
absence of any reference to Christ among the ex¬ 
amples of patience given in 6^®* on the ground 
that, before the existence of our Gospels, the Jews 
of the Dispersion would be less familiar with the 
sto^ of our Lord, than they were with the OT 
Scriptures which were * read in the synagogues 
every Sabbath day.’ But this consideration was 
hardly likely to occur to a Christian (of the 1st 
cent. ? No date is suggested by Spitta) who was 
desirous to adapt a Jewish book for the service of 
the Church. (2) We must remember that the 
general Judaic tone is explained and indeed re¬ 
quired by the hypothesis that the author is the 
brother of the Lord, which is commended to us on 
BO many other grounds. It is his otfice to interpret 
Christianity to the Jews. He represents and he 
addresses the many thousands who believe and 
are zealous for the law. He is the authority whom 
St. Paul’s opponents profess to follow. Tradition 
even goes so far as to describe the unbelieving 
Jews as still doubting at the end of his life, 
wdiether they might not look to him for a declara¬ 
tion against Cliristianity (see quotation from 
Hegesippus in the art. on James). (3) There is 
the fact of the resemblance of the language of the 
Epistle to that used by St. James in tno Acts. 
(4) There is the fact of the extraordinary resem¬ 
blance between the Epistle and our Lord’s dis¬ 
courses, especially the Sermon on the Mount. Spitta 
labours to show that both borrow from older Jewish 
writings. Even if this were so, it would be far 
more probable that one of the two borrowed in¬ 
directly, taking these sayings straight from the 
other, than that they should both have collected 
them independently from a variety of obscure 
sources. But it is mere perversity to put forward 
such vague parallels as are adduced from rabbinical 
writings on the subject of oaths, for instance, or 
the perishable treasures of earth, by way of 
accounting for the exact resemblance existing 
between Ja 6^^ and Mt Ja 6^* ® and Mt 6 . 

Indeed this is true of almost all the resemblances 
which have been pointed out by the commentators. 
(6) The Epistle contains many phrases which bear 
a recognized Christian stamp, even though it may 
be possible to find some approach to them in pre- 
Christian documents. Sucn are dScXAoL ixov dyairifrol 
(li6*n> 2®), i) irapovcrla. roC Kvplou (5^*®), rods vpecr^u- 
r^povs TTjs iKKXrjfflas (5^^), irpoaev^6.(x$(offav irr* ainbv 
dXel^avTtfs Aaly iv dvop^ari, (5^^), KXrjpovbfiovs rijs 
/SaatXelaf ijj iTrrtyyelXaro (2®), /SouXij^els dirtKOr}<r€v 
•Qfidt Xbryip dXij^elaf, els t6 fXvat, ijfids d'wapxh^ riva 


T^v avTOU KTKTpidTuv (P®), v6jj,ov riXciov t6v t^s Aeu- 
ffeplas suggesting a contrasted law of bondage, 
of the letter as opposed to the spirit. (G) But toe 
characteristic quality, after all, is to bo found, not 
in particular phrases or occasional reminiscences 
of our Lord’s teacliing, but in the identity of spirit 
between our Epistle and the Sermon on the Mount, 
which is so striking as to warrant the assertion 
that, if the former is not Christian, then neither is 
the latter. (7) Spitta does not suggest tliat the 
name ‘James* is an addition by the supposed 
Christian editor. We have seen now exactly the 
Epistle agrees with all that we know of James 
the brother of the Lord; but if this is to be 
considered a part of the original pre-Christian 
document, where is the author to bo found who 
combines in himself so many remarkable character¬ 
istics? We arrive at the same result by comparing 
it with the Jewish Apoc. writings, such as Ps-SoL 
Where do we find an approach in any of these to 
the teaching of our Epistle as summed up in the 
section on its contents which follows? 

iv. Contents.— The design of the Epistle is on 
the one hand to encourage the believing Jews of the 
Dispersion, to whom it is addressed, to bear their 
trials patiently, and on the other hand to warn 
them against certain errors of doctrine and prac¬ 
tice. 

1. 0/ Trial (ll i”).—(a) Trial fs sent to perfect the Christian 
charur’.ter. That it mav have this effect wisdom is needed ; and 
this wisdom is given in answer to believing prayer fl20). A 
warning against doubleinindedness. The believer should recog¬ 
nize the greatness of his calling, and not allow himself to be 
either elated or depressed by outward circumstances (I'^-^O- 
(&) Patient endurance of trial leads to the crown of life promised 
to all that love God (IW). (c) Though outward trial is appointed 
by God for our good, we must not Imafpne that the inner weak¬ 
ness which is brought to light by trial Is from God. God is 
perfect goodness, and only sends what is good. The disposition to 
misuse God’s appointments comes from man’s own lusts, which, 
if yielded to, lead to death as their natural consequence 
(d) So fur from God’s tempting man to evil, it is only by his 
will, through the regenerating power of his word, that we are 
raised to that new and higher life which shall eventually 
penetrate and renew the whole creation 

ii. llov) we shovld receive the Wore (V^^).—(a) As humble 
listeners, not as excited speakers (b) Nor is it enough 

to listen to the word; we must carry it out in action 
(c) Blessing comes to him alone who patiently studies the word, 
and frames his life in accordance with the law of liberty 
embodied therein (12»X (d) Ritual observance is of no avail 

unless it helps us to rule the tongue, and practise brotherly 
kindness and unworldliness 

lii. Waminp against Respect oj Persons (2i 18).—(a) Courtesy 
to the rich, if combined with discourtesy to the poor, is a sign 
of weakness of faith, and proves that we are not whole-hearted 
in the service of him who is the sole glory of believers (2i^). 
(P) "Hie poor have more title to our respect than the rich, since 
they are more often rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom; 
while it is the rich who maltreat the brethren, and blaspheme 
the name of Christ (2» '0. (c) If it is from obedience to the royal 
law of love that we show courtesy to the rich, it is well; but If 
we do this only from respect of persons, it is a broach of the 
law, and a dellance of the Lawgiver, no less than murder and 
adultery (2®-ii). (d) Remember that we shall all be tried by 
the law of liberty, which looks to the heart, and not to the out¬ 
ward action only. It is the merciful who obtain mercy (213.18). 

iv. Belief and Practice (2i***)*—<<*) A more profession of 
faith without corresponding action is of no avail (2i-*). As may 
be seen in the parallel case of benevolence, when it does not go 
beyond words (210-17). Without action we have no evidence of 
the existence of faith (218). The orthodox belief of the Jew is 
shared by the demons, and only increases their misery (2i®). 
(h) True faith, such as that of Abraham and Rahab, necessarily 
embodies itself in action (230-30). 

V. Warnings with reject to the use of the Tonque (31-12).— 
(a) Groat responsibility of the office of teacher (3i). (6) Diffl- 
cidty and importance of controlling the tongue (33-8). (c) Incon¬ 
sistency of supposing that we can offer acceptable praise to 
God as long as we speak evil of man, who is made in tne image 
of God (39-12). 

vL True and false Wisdom (318^18).—<a) The wisdom which 
comes from God is simple and straightforward, full of kind¬ 
ness and all good fruits (3i8.17. iS). (6) jf there is a wisdom 
which does not conduce to peace, but is accompanied by bitter¬ 
ness and Jealousy, it is not from above, but is earthly, carnal, 
devUish (3i4-i6). 

vii. Wamii\g against Quarrelsomeness and Worldliness 
—{a) The cause of quarrels is that each man seeks to gratify his 
own selfish impulses, and to snatch his neighbour's portion of 
worldly good (4i* *). (p) No satisfaction can be thus obtained. 
Even our prayers can give us no satisfaction if they are infected 
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with this worldly apirit (43). (c) God demands the service of 
the whole heart, and will reveal himself to none but those who 
yield up their wills to his (4^ ^). (d) Therefore resist the devil, 
who is the prince of this world, and turn to God in Inimble 
repentance (47 lO). (g) Cease to find fault with others. Those 
who condemn their nei^^hbours condemn the law itself, and 
usurp the office of him, the lx)rd of life and death, who alone 
has the power and right to judge (4ii- 12 ). (j) Worldliness is 
also shown in the confident luying-out of plans of life without 
reference to God (4i317), 

viil. Denunciations and Encouragements Woe to 

those who have been heaping up money and living in luxury on 
the very eve of iudgrnent. Woe especially to those who have 
ground down tne poor and murdered the innocent (Gl ®). (0) 
Let the brethren bear their sufferings patiently, knowing that 
the Lord is at hand, and that he will make all things turn out 
for their good. Lot them imitate Job and the prophets, and so 
inherit the blessings pronounced on those who endure (60 G). 

ix. Miscellanetnis rrscepts Swear not(5i2). (pS 

Lot all your feelings of joy and sorrow be sanctified ana 
controlled by religion (6^®). (c) In sickness lot the elders be 
called In to pray and anoint the sick with a view to his recovery 
(514.16). (r/) Confess your sins to one another, and pray for one 
another with all earnestness (6i6iH). (e) The blessing on one 
who wins hack a sinner from the error of nis ways ( 5 ii>-^ 0 ). 

The doctrinal basis of St. James’ practical teaching may per* 
haps be stated as follows:—Man was created in the image of 
God (3*^), the All-good (1^3.17); but he has fallen into sin by 
yielding to his lower impulses against his sense of right (114* 
41 - 8 .17), and the natural consequence of sin is death, liodily and 
spiritual ( 11658 . 6 . 20 ). jVot only is man liable to sin, but as a 
matter of fact we all sin, and that frequently (3^). God of his 
free bounty has provided a moans by which we may conquer sin ; 
he has begotten us anew through his word sown in our hearts 
( 118 .21). Our salvation depends on the way in which we receive 
the word (l^i). If we have a steadfast faith in God’s goodness 
(16.7.18 21); if wo read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the 
word, BO as to make it the guiding principle of our life, the law 
of liberty by which all our words and actions are regulated (l’-^’^ 
212), bearing its natural fruit in compassion and love towards our 
fellow-mun (127 23. 16 . l<>), then our souls are saved from death,we 
are made inneritors of the kingdom promised to those who love 
God (113 .26 2<i). Hut the training by which we are prepared for 
this crown of life is not pleasant to the natural man. It involves 
trial and endurance (12 4. 12 ); it involves constant watchfulness 
and self-control and prayer for heavenly wisdom, in order that 
we may resist the temptations of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil (120 a 2 .«. 16 ), Thus faith is exercised ; wo are enabled to 
BOO things os God sees them (2i.B), to rise above the tem¬ 
poral to the eternal (l® ii), to be not simply patient, but 
to rejoice in affliction (12 67. s. 10 . ii) and exult in the hope set 
before us (1®-12), until at last we grow up to the full stature 
of a Christian (14 82), wise with that wisdom which comes 
from above, the wisdom which is steadfast, unpretending, 
gentle, considerate, affectionate, full of mercy and good fruits, 
the parent of righteousness and peace (3i7. in). But Uiere are 
many who choose the friendship of the world instead of the 
friendship of God, so vexing his iioly Spirit and yielding them¬ 
selves to the power of the devil; yet even then he docs not leave 
them to theuiselves, but gives more grace, hedging in their wavs 
in the present and warning them of Judgment to come (44 6 51 -^). 
If they humble themselves under his hand, and repent truly of 
their sins, ho will lift them up ; if they draw nigh to him, he will 
draw nigh to them (47-i0). Hero, too, we may be helpful to one 
another by mutual confession and by prayer for one another. 
Great is the i)owor of prayer prompted by the Spirit of God (6fi^-*>). 

Litkraturb.—I n addition to the works cited above, see the 
Commentanes of Cornelius a Lapide (1048), Estius (1661),Geb8er 
(Berlin, 1828, contains extracts from the Fathers), Schnecken- 
burger(Stuttgart, 1882). Theile (a condensed Kariorttm ed. 1833), 
Korn (Tubingen, 18.38), Bchegg(Itoman Catholic), 1888, Pluniptre 
(in Camb, Bible, 1878), Plummer (in Expositor's Bible, 1891), 
especially Boyschlag (Gbttingen, 1888). See further B. Weiss, 
Die kathol. Jiriefe, Text-krit. Untcrsuchungen u. Textherstel' 
lun^ 1892; lY. Schmidt, Lehrgehalt d. Jacohusbrie/es, 1889; K. 
W. Dale, Ep, of James, 1895 ; lleview of Spitta’s theory in Crit. 
Jicv, 1800, p. 277 II.; van Maneu in Thl\ July, 1S97. 

J. B. Mayor. 

JAMIN (pp;). — 1 . A son of Simeon, Gn 46'®, 
Ex 6'®, Nu 26’^, 1 Ch 4^^. The gontilic name 
Jaminites (’j'p;n) occurs in Nu 26'*. See Gene¬ 
alogy, II. 1. 2. A Judaliite, 1 Ch2*’. See Gene¬ 
alogy, IV. 7. 3. A priest (?, or Levite) who 
took part in the promulgating of the law, Neli 8’. 

JAMLECH (n^i?:).—A Simeouite chief, 1 Ch 4®^. 

JAMNIA Cla/J.pla, ^lavvela), 1 Mac 4'® 5®® 

16^ 2 Mac 12®-—The later name of 
Jabnekl (wli. see). 

Jamnites (ol 'lafivTraiy Jamnit(c)y geutilic name, 
2 Mac 12® ; cf. ol iv 12®. 

JANAI (’Ji/!, perhaps for ‘J" answers’).— A 
Gadite chief, 1 Ch 5'^ AY Jaanai. 


JANGLING. — In 1 Ti 1® paTaiokoyCa is tr** in AV 
‘vain jangling,’ after Tind. and most VSS; RV 
‘ vain talking,’ which is near the Rhem. NT ‘ vaine 
talke.’ This is the only occurrence of the word in 
bibl. Greek, but fxaraioXdyoi occurs in Tit 1'®, EV 
‘vain talker.’ The Eiig. word ‘jangle’ (of Low 
Germ, origin; Skeat compares Lat. gannire, to yelp) 
was occasionally used m 1611 in the sense (stui 
common) of ‘quarrel,’ but more frequently in 
the sense of ‘chatter,’ and that is its meaning 
here. Chaucer (Persones Tale) says, ‘Jangling is 
whan man speketh to moche before folk, and 
clappeth as a mille, and taketh no kepe what he 
seith ’; and in the same Tale, ‘ A pliilosophre seyde, 
whan men axed him how that men sholde plese 
the peple; and he answerde, “do many gode 
werkoB, and speke few jangles.”’ J. Hastings. 

JANIM (D*;; Kethibh; AV Janum, following 
DuJ.—A town in the mountains of Hebron, 
near Beth-tappuah, Jos 15®®. The site is uncertain. 

JANNAI (AV Janna, TR 'lavpd; Lach., Tisch., 
Treg., WH ’lappal). —An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3*^. 

JANNES AND JAMBRES Clapp^s Kal ’JapPpyjs ).— 
The traditional names of the two Egyp. mam- 
cians, who by their enchantments imitated the 
signs which Moses showed before Pharaoh. In 
Scripture the names occur only in 2 Ti 3® ‘As 
Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so do those 
also withstand the truth.’ The allusions to them 
elsewhere are numerous and widespread, though 
full of anachronisms and contradictions. J. and 
J. are said to have been the sons of Balaam {Sohar 
90. 2) or his young men {Jerus. Targ. Nu 22**); 
and yet they were in the court of Pharaoh, and so 
interpreted a dream of the king as to forebode 
the birth of Moses, and cause the oppression (t6. 
Ex 1'®). They are mentioned by name as oppos¬ 
ing Moses {lb. Ex 7“), but wore so awea by 
Moses’ later signs as to become proselytes, and 
leave Egypt with ‘the mixed multitude’( 
Reuheni 81. 2). They instigated Aaron to make 
the golden calf {Tikkunim lOG. 4), and yet came 
with Balaam from Pethor when he visited the 
camp of Balak {Jerus. Targ. Nu 22**). As to 
their death, there are diverse accounts. They 
were drowned in the Red Sea, or put to death 
after the incident of the golden calf, or during 
the slaughter of Phinehas. Their names occur 
also in the Gospel of Nicodernus (ch. 6), where 
Nicodemus warns Pilate by the example of J. 
and J. not to condemn Jesus; in the Acts of 
Paul and Peter y where Paul makes use of J. 
and J., to warn Nero against Simon’s deceptions 
(Lipsius, Apocr. Apostelgesch. ii. 302), and in Con- 
stitut. Apostol. viii. 1, where J. and J. are par¬ 
alleled with Annas and Caiaphas ; while Palladius 
(c. A.D. 420) naiTates that Macarius visited their 
tomb (Schiirer, HJP ii. iii. 160). In Gentile 
circles we find the Roman writers Pliny [Hist. 
Nat. XXX. 2) and Apuloius (Apolog. c. 90) mentioning 
Moses and Jannes among the famous magicians 
of antiquity; and a Gr. philosopher Numonius 
(2nd cent. A.D.), quoted by Eusebius {Prmp. Evang. 
ix. 8), speaks of J. and J. as Egyp. IcpaypapparsU, 
The early date of the tradition ana its wide spread 
prove Levy in error in contending that J. and J. 
are John the Baptist and Jesus {Chald. Wort. 337). 

In 2 Ti 3® tliere is a various reading ; 

and^ it is interesting to find Mainre, '195 or kidc), 
in Jewish circles also. The spelling Kipi?) ’j/jV is 
found in Midrash Vayyosha* (t.e. from Ex 14®®), 
and also in Yalkut Shimeoni and the Talmudic 
tractate MenacJioth 85a (quoted in Aruch). 

It is probable that Jannes, otherwise spelt obS’ 
or is a corruption of ’Iwdvv7;t=|jijh': with a side 
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allusion, however, to Aram. 'jV ‘he who misleads*; 
and that Jarnhres is from '19!, ptep. '19.'? ‘he who 
opposes.’ The insertion of into the Yamre and 
Mamre recalls Ma/ijSpTj (On 13’®) and’AAt/9pd^i(Ex 6’®) 
in LXX. Schottgen gives other spellings of the 
names in Jewish writings. 

Litrraturb.—S chottgen (i/or. Beh.) and Wetstein {Nov. Test.) 
on 2 Ti ; Schiirer UJP ii. iii. 149 flf.; Buxtorf^ Chald. Lex. a. 
KjriV, and the Bible Lexicone. J. T. MARSHALL. 

JANNES AND JAMBRES, BOOK OF.— An apoc- 
ryphon not yet discovered. It is twice mentioned 
by Origen. On Mt 27® Origen says that St. Paul, in 
2 Ti 3®, does not quote ‘ from public writings, but 
from a sacred book, which is entitled The Book of 
Jannes and Mambres.* (The form Mambres is 
found in Codd. E G and Itala of 2 Ti 3®, and in 
many Ijatin authors. The Jews also knew the 
form 'iDf?). On Mt 23” Origen adduces 2 Ti 3® 
as an instance in which an apocr. writing is 
quoted in Scripture. The same work is prob¬ 
ably intended in the Decretum Gelasii, under the 
title Posnitentia Jamnis et Mambres. Whether 
St. Paul really read the work, or, as Thcodoret 
opines, gathered his information from the un¬ 
written teaching of the Jews, we can but con¬ 
jecture. There are two points slightly in favour 
of Origen—(1) The fact that the Gentiles, Pliny, 
Apuleius, and Numenius knew of J. and J., seems 
to point to a written source; and since Pliny 
diea a.d. 79, the work was probably in existence 
before 2 Ti was written. (2) The fact that Pal. 
Targ. gives the Gr. form of the names onaon o'r, 
seems to imply that here, as in the case of Eldad 
and Modad (which see), the Targumist is quoting 
from a written source. It is probable, then, that 
we have here to do, not with an oral tradition, but 
with a definite apocryphal work. 

Litbraturb.— Schiirer, IlJPii. lil. 149ff. ; Zdckler, Apokr. d. 
AT, 424; FabriciuB, Codexpseudepigr. VT,\. 813-826. 

J. T. Marshall. 

JANOAH.— 4. (o'li;). A town in the northern 
mountains of Naphtali, near Kedesh, 2 K 15*®. It 
is the modern YanUh. See SWP vol. i. sheet ii. 
2. (ni;ib;, AV Janohah). A place on the border of 
Ephraim, east of Taanath-sniloh, Jos 16®’ In the 
4tn cent. A.D. {Onomasticon, s.v. ‘Jano’) it was 
known as lying in Akrabattine (the region of 
*Akrabeh in the nilla east of Shechein), 12 lioman 
miles east of Neapolis (Shechem), or where the 
present Ydnitn now stands, with the supposed 
tomb of Nun. See SWP vol. ii. sheet xu. (cf. 
Robinson, BllP iii. 297; Gu6rin, Samarie, ii. 6; 
Buhl, GAP 178). C. R. CONDKR. 

JAPHETH (np;, *ld<f>e0). —The name of one of the 
sons of Noah, and the ancestor of a number of 
tribes (esp. Gn 10®'^). 

1. In the article Ham we have seen reasons for 
adopting the opinion according to which the three 
sons of Noah originally represented a division of 
the inhabitants of Palestine, but which part of the 
population was represented by Japhoih is not 
clear: Wellhausen {JDTh xxi. 403) conjectured 
the Philistines; Budde {Urgesch. 338ff.), the Phoe¬ 
nicians ; but the words in the blessing of Noah 
(Gn 9”), ‘ God make room (so perhaps literally) for 
Japheth to dwell in the tents of Shem,* would 
seem to imply a closer relationship than that of 
neighbouring nations, and one more resembling 
that of castes of tribes forming a single state, like 
the Ramnes and Tities in Rome, or the Brahmins 
and Kshattriyas of Hindustan. Of the name 
‘ Japheth,’ however, with any such denotation there 
is no trace. The text of Gn offers no etymology for 
the name, but only an assonance with Aram. nnD * to 
be wide*; and though a name derived from this root 
would perhaps have a parallel in the Nabatsean vnsK, 


there are other Semitic roots from which the name 
could with equal probability bo derived; the 
etymology which has found most favour is from 
the Hebrew njD» ‘to bo beautiful,’ whence the 
Arabic-speaking Jews make it the equivalent of 
‘ Al-Hasan ’; and this, though not free from gram¬ 
matical difficulty, is accepted by some modern 
authorities. 

2. As the name of one of the founders of the 
human race, it is natural to compare Japheth with 
lapetos, a personage who appears in Homer {II, 
viii. 479) as a giant, and in Hesiod as the father 
of Prometheus; while in a passage of Berosus, 
quoted on the very n^uestionable authority of 
Moses of Chorene (eci. hiorival, i. 30), a Chakioean 
cosmogony makes an lapetos joint founder of the 
human family with two others whom Moses not 
unnaturally identifies with Ham and Shem.* The 
only value of this notice is that we learn from it 
who first compared the Greek and Hebrew legends. 
The identification is etymologically possible (La- 
garde, Gesammelte Ab/iandlungen, 256), but not 
certainly correct, since the Greek language otters 
a sufficiently good derivation for the name of the 
giant lapetos (Ebeling, Lexicon Homericum, 5.v.), 
and the original import of the biblical Japheth is 
not obvioutSly connected with the giant: if the two 
names are in reality traceable to the same source, 
the latter is more probably Semitic than Greek, 
but it may very well be neither. 

3. Many attempts have been made, both in 

ancient (Jos. AnL I. vi. 1 ; Talm. Bab., Yoma, 
f. 10«; Talm. Jer., Mcgillah, p. 19; for other 
Rabbinic references see Neubauer, G^^og, du Talm, 
421 ft*.) and in modern times (see Lagarde, /.c., and 
esp. Lenormant, Grig, de 1882) to identify 

tho tribes derived from Japheth, of which Madai 
or Media, Javan or Ionia, and of Javan’s sons 
Citium and Tarshish are familiar, and perhaps 
Meshech and Tubal may be said to be Known f 
while the remaining names occur either in th» 
table only (Tiras, Riphath) or chiefly besidt 
in Ezk (esp. chs. 27. 38) and Jer (AshkenaA. 
Tho omission of tho name of Persia, whieh 
is known to Ezekiel (27’® 38®), seems to give us)a 
terminus ad guem for the composition of the list, 
while the fact that Magog occupies the second 
place shows that it can be little earlier than 
Ezekiel’s time. The names of the grandsons may 
represent tho results of more extended knowledge 
than that expressed in tho names of tho sons ; but 
it is unlikely that the table in any form was 
derived from an official source ; the names which 
it contains belong to distant nations, known to the 
Israelites of Ezekiel’s time chiefly by hearsay, 
though several of them had by that date acquired 
some political importance. The writer who made 
them descendants of Japheth would seem to have 
already adopted the internretation of Gn ^ which 
appears in tlie Targ. Onlc., and Talm. Bab. Lc., 
according to which it is God, not Japheth, who 
is to dwml in the tents of Shem. The first clause, 

‘ God make room for Japhetli,’ when the room was 
no longer confined to Palestine, would bo a ground 
for counting among Japheth’s descendants the bar¬ 
barians who peopled the unknown north and the 
islands of the unexplored sea. 

I). S. MARaOLIOUTH. 

JAPHETH (’I(i</)e^).—A region whose identity is 
uncertain, mentioned in Jth 2’’®. Holofernes ‘ came 
unto tho borders of Japheth, which were toward 
the south, over against Arabia.’ 

JAPHIA (y's;; B *U(p0d, A, Luc. *la<f>al 9 ; 

* The modern Armenian poet Pakratuni {Uaig, I. p. 17) rather 
ingeniously thinks of * earthlv' and ‘ heavenly' names. The 
Armenian form of the name in Moses is Japetosth4, whereon 
Pictet (Ot’w^ines In<to-Euroj>eennes, i. 027) based some iiiferencoo, 
accepted by Lenormant, l.o. ii. i. 191. 
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Japhia). —1, King of Lachish, who, together with 
the kings of Hebron, Jarmuth, and Eglon, joined 
Adoni-zedek, king of Jorusalem, in attacking the 
Gibeonites after the latter had made a treaty with 
the Israelites. The five ‘ kings of the Amorites * 
were routed by Joshua at Jieth-horon, and fled to 
the cave at Makkedah, where they were slain at 
Joshua’s command (Jos 

2. (B *Japov€f TavouoiJ ; A *A<f>lef Ta^le ; 

Luc. Nd0€(?, 'A-yiKaiif Ta/9^7) One of David’s suns 
born at Jerusalem ; the list is given three times 
(2 8 1 Ch .1. F. Stennino. 

JAPHIA (a '9;)* — A town on the south border of 
Zebulun, Jos 19'^ It is probably the modern 
Vdfat near the foot of the Nazareth hills. See 
SWF vol. i. sheet v, (cf. Kobinson, BRF^ ii. 
343 f.). 

JAPHLET (o*?9:).—The eponym of an Asherite 
family, 1 Ch See Genealogy. 

^ JAPHLETITES The name of an un¬ 

identified tribe mentioned in stating the boundaries 
of the children of Joseph, Jos IG’* (see Dillmann’s 
note). 

JARAH (n-jy:).—A descendant of Saul, 1 Ch O'*®. 
In ho is called Jehoaddah, and Kittel (in SBOT) 
would substitute for n-jy: (so Siegfried-Stade 
and [doubtfully] Oxf. Jfcb. Lex.; and Gray, Heb. 
Prop. NameSf 283, n. 14). 

JAREB (3"»;, 'lapelpt *Iape//9) is twice employed by 
Hosea (5*^ 10®) as a designation of the king of 
Assyria. Various opinions have been expressed as 
to whether it is a prouer name or a descriptive 
epithet. AY, which, liKe RV, has ‘ king J.’ in the 
text, offers in the marg. the alternative renderings 
‘ the king of J.’ or * the king that should plead,’ 
while RVm gives ‘a Wng tnat should contend.’ 
Sayce {HCM 417) conjectures that J. may have 
been the natal name of the usurper who seized the 
throne of Assyria after the death of Shalmaneser 
IV. in Doc. B.C. 723, and who is known to history 
as Sargon II. It was natural that he should 
assume the name of one of the most illustrious of 
the early Bab. monarchs (Sargon i.), just as his 
two predecessors, who were also usurpers, ex¬ 
changed their original names (Pul and Ululfl,) for 
those of earlier Assyr. kings (Tiglath-pileser and 
Shalmaneser). What appears to be a fatal objection 
to Sayce’s theory, is that we seem compelled by 
internal evidence of the strongest character to 
assign the whole of Hos 4-14 to a date prior even 
to the deportation of the inhabitants of Gilead by 
Tiglath-pileser (734), whereas, if J. is to be identi¬ 
fied with Sargon, we should have to bring down 
the date of some at least of these chaps, to about 
B.C. 722, the year when Samaria fell. Others (like 
AVm, RVm), connecting J. (di;) with in-strivCy 
render, e.^., ‘the warlike king’ (W. R. Smith), ‘a 
hostile king’ (Gesenius), ‘king Combat’ (Farrar), 
‘ Kampfhahn ’ (Guthe in Kautzsch’s .<4 T). Reuss, 
deriving J. from the same root nn, makes it = Lat. 
pati'onus, a title which he holds to be fairly applic¬ 
able to a king whose assistance had been invoked 
by Ephraim and Judah (2 K 15^® 16^). Schrader’s 
iaentilication of ‘ the combatant king ’ with 
Assurdftn (c. 755) lacks j)robal)ility, as is pointed 
out by Whitehouse, who agrees with Nowack that 
J. is 1 iglath-pilcser Hi. (745^728). A very attractive 
explanation of the name is offered by McCurdy, 
who considers that J. is a participial adjective 
from the root aan meaning ‘ to be great.’ Jareh 
would thus answer to the familiar title of Assyr. 
monarchs, ‘the great king’ {Eist. Proph. and 
Mon, i. 416). W. Max Muller {ZATIV, 1897, p. 


334) obtains the same meaning by dividing the 
words m ’dSd instead of iS,':). So also Cheyne 
{Expositor, Nov. 1897, p. 364 ; cf. Expos. Times, ix. 
[1898] pp. 364, 428). See further, Nowack, Kl. 
Proph. ad loc. ; Neiibauer, Zcitsehr.f. Assyr. iii. 103 ; 
Hommel, Gesch. Bab.-Assyr. 680; Schrader, COT^ 
ii. 136. J. A. Selbie. 

JARED (Ti;, pausal form tj;> LXX Adped, NT 
’Tdper).—The father of Enoch, Gn 5*®* 

1 Ch 1®, Lk 3®’. See further, Jeued. 

JARHA (yn-):).—An Egyptian slave who married 
the daughter of his master Sheshan, 1 Ch 2^’*^* See 
Genealogy. 

JARIB (a'l;). — 1. The eponym of a Simeonite 
family, 1 Ch 4®^= Jachin of Gn 46^®, Ex 6^®, Nu 26^®. 
2. One of the ‘ chief men ’ who were sent by Ezra to 
Casiphia in search of Levites, Ezr 8^®. He is called 
in 1 Es 8^ Joribiis. 3. A priest who had married 
a foreign mfe, Ezr 10^^ He is called in 1 Es 9^* 
Joribus. 

JARIMOTH (A AapLp^e, B -ei-), 1 Es 9®®.—In Ezr 
10®^ Jeremoth. 

JARMUTH (mDi;).— 1. A town in the W. of Judah. 
In Jos 10 (JE) its king, Pirarn, joined the Canaanite 
league against the Gibeonites, and suffered death 
along with his confederates at Makkedah—all of 
whicri argues a place of considerable importance. 
(Cf. Jos 12*^ D®). According to Jos 15^® (P) it was 
situated in the Shephelah, and belonged to the 
tribe of Judah, which tribe on its return re-peopled 
the town (Neh 11®^). 

The site is upon the present Jebel Yarmuk, a 
hill, tho slopes of which still show the marks of old 
retaining walls, and are covered with the ruins of 
buildings. The suminit is crowned by the founda¬ 
tions of a wall, the early acropolis of tho place. 
Gu6rin {Jndte, ii. 371 ff.) states that the ruins lie 
‘ three good hours from Beit Djibrin, the ancient 
Eleutheropolis, on the road to Jerusalem.* The 
town will then be identical with tho ’Irp/xoDy or 
Jermus of the Onomasticon, which Fnsebius and 
Jerome agree in placing 10 miles from Elouthero- 

olis on tlie way to Jerusalem. And the 'lafieh or 

arimuth of the Onoin. may be the same j)lace, 
repeated with an error in the text (see Gu^rm, ad 
loc.). Though tho sito is not within the Shephelah, 
it immediately commands it. 

2, A city in Issachar, belonging to the Gershon- 
ite Levites (Jos 21®®). Probably wo should read nD*] 
Remeth : for(l) in the duplicate list (1 Ch G*^®) the 
name is Ramoth, in the tribal list of cities (Jos 19®*) 
Remeth appears; (2) in Jos 21®® the LXX reads 
'Pe^c/xd^? B, Ie/)/xui0A; and in 19®*'P<'/xyLxay B,’Pa/xd^ A. 

The place has not been identified. Gu6rin 
{Galilee, i. 129 ff.) conjectures Kaukab el-Haoua, a 
height between Scythopolis and Tiberias, which 
tho Crusaders named Belvoir. The only reason is 
that Ramah or Remeth means height (!). Conder 
{FEE Me7ti. 1881, p. 201) suggests Rameh N. of 
Samaria, near which tradition places Tssachar’s 
grave. A. C. Welch. 

JAROAH (oi“i;).—A Gadite chief, 1 Ch 5*^ The 
text is doubtful (cf. Kittel in SBOT). 

JASAELUS CAadrjXoi, AV Jasael), 1 Es 9»>.~-Iu 
Ezr 10 ®® Sheal. 

JASHAR, BOOK OF (AV Jasher, -i^.n nyp; LXX 

2 S 1**^ /9i/3Xlou rod evffovs; Vulg. libro justortim ; Syr. 

Job 10*® ‘book of hymns or praises,’ ^ A ivo ^ 7 
2 8 1*® ‘book of Ashir,’ ; Targ. **199* 
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* book of the law ’).—Accordinpr to MT, this docu¬ 
ment was the source of the lines, 

* Sun, stand thou still upon Gibcon ; 

And thou, Moon, in the valley of Aijalon. 

And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, 

Until the nation hod avenged themselves of their enemies * 

(Jos 1012- >3); 

and of David’s Lament over Saul and Jonathan, 
2S LXX of Jos omits the reference to the 

Bk. of Jashar. But probably the original text of 
1 K 8*2* ** stated that the lines, 

* J" hath said that he would dwell in the thick darkness. 

I have surely built thee an house of habitation, 

A place for thee to dwell in for ever,’ 

were taken from this book. LXX makes our 1 K 
8 '** the close of 8“, apparently following a some¬ 
what different text, and adds ovk Idou avryj y^ypaTTrai 
^1/ rys (pdrji. The last three words represent 

-ipp, wliich is probably a corruption, by the 
transposition of two letters, of npp. 

Nothing further is known of this document. Syr. 
of Jos and S, and LXX of I K 8'^*, suggest that lO' 
in Jos and S may be a corruption of * song ’; 
but this view has met with little if any support. 
The data are too scanty and obscure to determine 
either the character of the book or the meaning of 
its title. As the passages quoted are ancient poems 
on great events, especially battles, probably the 
book was a collection of such poems. Some other 
OT poems may be from this collection. The Targ. 
‘book of the law’represents a rabbinical theory 
that the Bk. of Jashar was the Pentateuch or part 
of it. Donaldson, in his Jashar: fragrnenta arche- 
typa carviinnm Hthraicorum^ published at London 
in 1854, attempted a reconstruction of the book, 
and assigned to it a large number of passages from 
OT ; but his views met with no acceptance. 

Tlie date of the collection is obviously later than 
the time of David, and probably older than B.c. 
800--the references to Jashar are assigned to J' 
(Budde, Samuel, etc.). 

MT points as the ordinary ‘upright,’ and 
it is so understood by LXX, Vulg. etc. If so, it 
may be taken as ‘ hero,’ or collectively ‘ heroes,* 
courage and warlike prowess being the virtues most 
admired in primitive times ; llgen notices the title 
Hamasa, * warlike virtue,’ ‘ valour,’ given to a 
section of an Arabic anthology, containing poems 
in praise of heroic deeds. Or ‘ the hero ’ may be 
Israel, whose name is based on a root similar to 
and who is sometimes called Jeshurnn (which 
see), Dt 32^® 33®* Is 44^. Or iiy’ may be the initial 
word of the book, possibly to bo read as ydshir 
‘sang,’ as in tb'; m Ex 15S Nii 2PL 

There are two rabbinical works with the title 
‘ Book of Jashar,’ a moral treatise by R. Sliabbatai 
Carmuz Levita, A.D. 1394, containecl in a MS in the 
Vatican ; and a treatise on the laws of the Jews by 
R. Thom, d. 1171, first printed in Italy A.D. 1544. 
There is also an anonymous historical narrative, 
with the same title, containin" the Pent., Jg., and 
Jos with additions ; accepted by .some Jews as the 
Bk. of Jashar; probably the work of a Spanish 
Jew of the 13th cent. It is said to have first 
appeared at Naples, and was first printed at Venice 
in 1625. In 1674 a German version of this work, 
with additions, was published at Frankfort-on- 
Main by R. Jacob. In 1751 a Bristol type-founder 
published a forgery professing to be an English 
translation of the Bk. of Ja^iar, with a preface 
by Alenin. It was reprinted in 1827 with a forged 
attestation by Wyclif. 

Litkraturh.—A rt. Jashar in Smith's DB ^; Holzinfrer, l?in- 
leitufig %n den Hexateuch, 228 ff.; Ryle, Canon of OT, 19 flf.; 
Driver, XOr«, 108, 121, 192; Wildeboer, Lit. d. AT, 78 fl.; 
Kautzioh’s AT, Beilage, 136 f. ; W. B. Smith, OTJC^ 433 flf. 

W. H. Bennett. 

JA8HEN (I#;, Jasen), —The sons of Jashen 


I 'i?) are mentioned in the list of David’s heroes 
given in 2 S 23^^. In the parallel list (1 Ch IP^) 
they appear as the sons of Hashem (dk^h), who is 
further described as the Gizonite Jwh. see). 

The name Gizon, however, does not occur else¬ 
where, and it sccius probable that the true form 
of the gentilic adjective has been preserved by 
Lucian (2 S 'leaaal 6 Foui/iJ; 1 Ch VApaaal 6 VowL), 
viz. ‘the Gunite’ (W), or member of the Naph- 
talite family of Guni (Nu 2G^®) ; so Driver, Budde, 
Klostermann. It is further generally admitted hy 
most scholars that the word (‘‘sons of’) has 
crept into the text both of 2 S and 1 Ch by ditto- 
graphy from the preceding (‘ the Shaal- 

bonite ’) : Lucian omits it in both passages, 
llashem (1 Ch), though supported by the LXX (2 S 
*\(t6.v ; I Ch A viol ’Ao-t£/A 6 Twe;'/)? must, in view of 
Lucian’s text, bo rejected in favour of Jashen. For 
‘ the sons of Jashen ’ (2 S 23^*) we should therefore 
read ‘Jashen the Gunite.’ See further. Driver, 
Noles on the Books of Sam. p. 283. 

J. F. Stennino. 

JASHOBEAM (d^:?-;’;).—O ne of David’s mighty 
men, 1 Ch IP' 12® 27“. There is reason to believe 
that his real name was Isliboshetli, i.e. Eshbaal. 
See JoSHEn-BASSHEBKTJI. 

JASHUB(31b>: ‘ ho returns ’).—1. Issachar’s fourth 
son, Nu 26'-^^ P, 1 Ch 7', called in Gn 46'® lob (wh. 
see): patron. Jashubites, Nu 26-‘'. 2. A returned 
exile who married a foreigner, Ezr 10“®. 

JASHUBI-LEHEM (on^ ’^c^).—The eponym of a 
Jiidahite family, 1 Ch 4^^. The text Ls manifestly 
corrupt. LX A gives Kal 6.Tr^<rrpe\pev aiVoi/y, Luc. 
Kal Marpe^pav eavrols, Kittel (in SBOT) reads 
on^ ma ‘and they returned to Bethlehem,’re¬ 
marking that the LaX and Vulg. {et qui reversi 
sunt in Lahem) rightly recognize the verb 
Dn*? must stand for n'3, and the last two letters of 
MT utz' may bo a trace of the n'3. Even .so, the 
meaning of the passage is obscure. 

JASON (Tderwr).—A common Gr. name, not un- 
frequently used by Hel. Jews, or by Palestinians 
who were favourable to Hellenizing influences. In 
some cases it was adopted as the equivalent of 
Joshua or Jesus (’iTyo-ovs); cf. Jos. Ant. XII. v. 1. 

1. J. THE SON OF Eleazar, one of tlio envoys 
sent by Judas Maccabmus to conclude a treaty 
with Rome (B.c. 161). The Greek name suggests 
that he belonged to the more liberal party among 
the Jews (Stanley), 1 Mac 8'"^, Jos. Ant. xii. x. 6. 

2. J. THE father of Antipater, who was sent 
as an ambassador by Jonathan, in B.c. 144, to renew 
the former treaty with the Romans (I Mac 12'* 
14^, Jo.s. Ant. xiil. V. 8). This Jason is perhaps 
the same as No. 1. 

3. J. OF Gyrene, a Jewish writer, who com- 
po.sed live books on the history of the Maccabees 
and the wars of the Jews against Antiochus Epi- 
phanes and his successor Eupator. Of this work 
our Second Book of the Maccabees is an abridg¬ 
ment {iTTiTOfx'if}), and from the epitomizer’s preface 
our whole knowledge of J. is derived. The date 
at which ho lived can be determined only by 
internal evidence. Comparing the epitome witn 
1 Mac, which deals in the main with the same 
period of history, we find numerous discrepancies 
not only in important details, but sometimes even 
in the order or events; and it cannot bo doubted 
that on the whole the simpler narrative of 1 Mac 
is to be preferred. At the same time 2 Mac 
supplies us with many additional particulars, 
which there is no reason to doubt. The writer 
seems to have been specially well informed upon 
the earlier troubles which led to the Maccabman 
rising. J. clearly had at his disposal valuable 
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contemporary information; but if this was not 
written but oral, and frequently not received at 
first hand, it is easy to account for the numerous 
inaccuracies and legendary additions which are to 
be found in his work. The narrative of 2 Mac 
extends to B.c. 160; and J. probably wrote not 
long after that date. His name and place of 
residence irnply that he was a Hellenist; the ornate 
and rhetorical style of the work is characteristic 
of the later Hr. writers; and from internal 
evidence it seems clear that the orig. work of J. 
was written in Greek. Cf. Schlircr, HJP ll. iii. 
211-216 ; Zbckler on 2 Mac, Einl. 2. 

4. J. THE High Priest, the son of Simon ii., 
and brother of Onias ill., was the leader of the 
Hellenizing party among the Jews. His orig. 
name was Jesus or Joshua (Jos. Ant. Xll. v. 1). 
On the accession of Antioclius Epiphanes, he 
induced the king, by means of a large present of 
money, to expel Onias from the high priesthood, 
and to confer the oflice upon himself (2 Mac 4’'*^ 
4 Mac 4^®Josephus, /.c., seems to be mistaken 
when he assorts that J. became high priest on the 
death of his brother, and also when he states that 
the next pretender, Menelaus, was a brother of J.). 
J. further procured from Antiochus permission to 
erect a gymnasium and ‘ephebeion ’ in Jems., and 
obtained for the inhabitants the title and privileges 
of ‘citizens of Antioch.’ Through J.’s influence 
Gr. customs were largely adopted among all classes 
of the Jews ; and to the sacred games, which were 
celebrated at Tyro every four years in honour of 
Hercules, he sent a Jewish deputation with a large 
sum of money. This money, however, at the 
request of the envoys themselves, was expended 
on building galleys and not on sacrifices (2 Mac 
418*20)^ For three years (b.c. 174-171) J. continued 
in power, then he was supplanted by his own 
envoy to Antiochus, Menelaus, who gained the 
office of high priest by offering a still larger bribe 
{ib. 4^*28)^ refuge among the Ammonites; 

but the next year, on the occasion of a false report 
of the death of Antiochus in Egypt, he suddenly 
attacked Jerua. with a large force, and, becoming 
master of the city, drove his rival to take refuge in 
the citadel. On the advance of Antiochus, J. fled 
once more to the Ammonites, and subsequently to 
Afterwards, relying on the fabled con¬ 
nexion between the Spartans and Jews (cf. 1 Mac 
12^), he retired to Sparta, and there died ‘in a 
strange land,’ ‘nor had he any funeral at all, or 
place in the sepulchre of liis fathers ’ (2 Mac 

IX. A White 

JASON (Tdo-wi'). —During St. Paul’s visit to 
Thessalonica, he was the guest of one Jason, 
When the Jews caused a di.sturbance, they attacked 
Jason’s house, and, failing to find the apostle, 
they took Jason and the brethren before the 
politarchs. The magistrates received security (rd 
Uavbv) from .Xason and the others, and then dis¬ 
missed them. The brethren immediately sent 
Paul and Silas away to Beroea (Ac 17®*^-). The 
nature of the security is not mentioned. Accord¬ 
ing to Ramsay {St. Paul the Traveller, p. 2.31), it 
was a security to prevent the cause of the disturb¬ 
ance, Paul, from coming to Thessalonica. This 
put a chasm between the apostles and the Thes- 
salonians, and hence he speaks (1 Th 2^8) of Satan 
hindering him (5 i6ti 4\deiv rrpbi b/xdi, 

ITauXot Kal Attcl^ Kal 81^, Kal iviKO^j/cv 6 

Zarai'ay). This explanation is ingenious, but will 
perhaj^ hardly explain the Kal 8it. 

In Ilo 16^' the apostle sends greetings from 
Timothy, Lucius, Jason, and So.sipater, his kins¬ 
men. This was very probably the same as the 
Jason of Thessalonica,—an identification made 
rather more probable by the iKissibility of Sosipater 
being the Sopater of Bercea (Ac 20^). He would 


then be a Jew (ol cxrfyiveh fiov). It was natural 
that St. Paul should lodge with a fellow-country¬ 
man, and Jason was a favourite name for Jews to 
assume whose Hebrew name was Joshua (Jesus); 
cf. Joa.^Ant. XII. v. 1: 6 fih o8p Ti;<roCs 'Idaova 
iavrbv fierwvbfiaaev* 6 8b *0vlai Mei'Aaos. 

Jason did not apparently accompany St. Paul to 
Jerusalem (Ac 20^), and therefore presumably 
remained at Thessalonica. A. C. Headlam. 

JASPER.— See Stones (Precious). 

J ASUBU S {'Uaov^os), 1 Es 9*®. —In Esr 10*® J ASHUB. 

JATHAN {*la0dp, AV Jonathas). — Son of 
Shemaiah ‘ the great,’ and brother of Ananias the 
pretended father of Raphael, To 5^*. 

JATHNIEL ('?H'gi:).—The eponym of a Levitical 
family, 1 Ch 26®. See Genealogy. 

JATTIR (Tfl! and Tfl!).—A town of Judah in the 
southern mountains, noticed with Socoh and Debir, 
a Levitical city, Jos 2H^ 1 Ch 6*® [Eng.®’]. It 
was one of the cities to whose elders David sent of 
the spoil from Ziklag, 1 S 30®’. It appears to have 
been far south, since it is noticed in the latter 
pas.sago with Aroer. The most probable site is 
the ruin 'Attir, N.E. of Beersheba, on a hUl spur 
close to the .southern desert. 

Literature.— S'irp vol. Iii. Bheet xxiv.;Robinson,1.404; 
Baedeker-Socin, Pal.^, 8,168; Buhl, GAP 164; Dillni. on Job 16«. 

C. R. CONDER. 

JAVAN (p;, ’IwuaV, 'EXXdf, ’'l&Wrjves, Javan, 
Groicia, Greed). —A son of Japheth and father of 
Elishah, Tarshish, Kittiin, and Dodanim (the last 
a textual error for Rodanim, t.e. Rhodes) (Gn 
10®*^). In Is 66^® (cf. J1 3®) Javan is associated 
with the Gr. islands, and in Ezk 27^* with the 
traders of Tubal and Mesbech, while in Dn 8®' 
1020 112 denotes the Macedonian empire. J., in 
fact, is the Greek *ldu)v, ‘ Ionian,’ and its position 
in Gn 10® shows that it must there mean Cyprus 
(in which Kition [Kittim] was situated), called 
mat Yavnd, Ydnan, and Ydnana, ‘the land of 
the Tonians,’ in the inscriptions of Sargon and 
Sennacherib. In the Bab. transcripts of tho in¬ 
scriptions of Darius Hystaspis, Ydvanu represents 
tho lonians of Asia Minor; and when, in B.C. 
711, the people of Aslulod revolted from Assyria 
and deposed their lawful king, they put on the 
throne m his place a certain Yavanu or ‘Greek.* 
Gaza was also called Ifin6, and tlie sea between 
Philistia and Egypt was known as * Ionian ’ 
(Steph. Byz. 8.V. *^I6noi/). In the Egyp. hiero¬ 
glyphs Ha-nibu or Ui-nivu is rendered by Uinin 
or ‘lonians’ in demotic, and the Mediterranean 
is termed the ‘circle of the Ha-nibu* as early 
as the pyramid-texts of the 6th dynasty. One 
of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (B.C. 1400) speaks 
of a Yivana or ‘ Ionian * in the land of Tyre, and 
W. Max Muller {Asien und Europa, p. 370) has 
pointed out that the name of one of the allies of the 
Hittites in their struggle with Ramses II. must be 
read Yevana, ‘lonians.’ A. H. Sayce. 

JAVAN ({V), mentioned by Ezekiel (27*®) among 

laces that traded with Tyre, but distinct from 

avan=Ionia, which occurs in v.**. See preceding 
article. The verse in which it is found commences 
PJ] n]> Ihe third of these words is probably 
to be interpreted ‘ from Uzal,* a place in Arabia 
(Gn 10®’); but it is not clear whether Uzal is to 
be regarded as the factory whence ‘ WSddn and 
Jdvdn* exported goods to Tyre, or whether ‘ from 
Uzal* is an epithet of ‘Javan’ intended to dis- 
tin^ish this Javan from the other. Of the modem 
authorities who regard the consonants of the text 
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as correct, Smend thinks Javan may be the name 
of an Arab tribe, or of a locality in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Uzal i^and ); while Glaser {SktzzCy ii. 
428-436) is inclined to interpret jr as * Greeks,* 
supposing a Greek colony in Arabia to bo signified, 
but seems to prefer to identify it with Yayriy a 
place mentioned by Hamdani (ed. Muller, p. 171, 

I. 10) as belonging together with Wadddn to the 
territory of Juhaynah, and indeed immediately 
after ^arrat an-Ndr in the neighbourhood of 
Medinah (see Doughty’s map). The situation of 
this Yayn can be fixed with some accuracy from 
the notice in Al-Bekri (ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 859, 
etc.); but although the LXX rendering {oXvov) 
would seem to favour the reading y:. in Ezk, and 
the proximity of Wadddn seems to support Glaser’s 
identification, the fact that there is no evidence of 
this Yayn having ever been a place of importance, 
or connected with the trade m iron and spices, or 
connected with Uzal, renders it impossible to 
attach any scientific value to the identification. 

The majority of modem critics regard the 
consonants as corrupt (Stade, Briggs, Cornill; cf. 
Oxf, Ileb. Lex. s. n]); and in Comill’s edition 
jniiKi is substituted for the consonants of the text, 
on the authority of a wine-list of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesestuckey 1876, p. 63), in 
which a country of that name {A-ra-na-ha-nun) is 
mentioned with two others which bear some re¬ 
semblances to places named in v.^® as sending wine 
to Tyre. Though striking parallels to Ezekiel are 
found in the cuneiform inscriptions (D. H. Muller, 
Ezeehiel-stxidieny 1895, pp. 56-62), the legitimacy 
of such a correction seems (mestionable. 

D. S. Makgoliouth. 

JAVELIN.—See Spear. 

JAWBONE (Jg 16^®''-).—See Lehi, Samson. 

JAZER(iiV!,iVV’»'Ittf’Jp» AVof Nu2P*32®® Jaazep ; 
meaning of name uncertain).—A town E. of the 
Jordan, in Gilead, and belonging to the tribe of Gad 
(Jos 13^, 1 Ch 26^^).* The indications given in the 
Onomasticon by Eusebius and Jerome, viz. 10 (or 
8) miles W. of Philadelphia and 15 N. of Heshbon, 
are approximately correct. It was a Levitical 
city (Jos 21®®), was evidently a place of more than 
usual importance, and is mentioned in various 
connexions. The ‘villages’ or daughter towns of 

J. are spoken of in Nil 21®®, showing that the dis¬ 
trict was thickly inhabited, and that neighbouring 

laces were grouped about it as their political 

ead. It was chosen as one of the stations of 
David’s census officers (2 S 24®), and, seven cen¬ 
turies after the conquest of tlie country under 
Moses, it was famous for its vineyards and fruitful 
fields (Is 16®'^®, Jer 48®®).t Jazer is mentioned also 
in connexion with the wars of the Maccabees, hav¬ 
ing been, according to Josephus {Ant. xil. viii. 1), 
captured and burnt by Judas Maccabceus, after the 
latter had inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
Ammonites under Timotheus. 

When the Hebrews reached Heshbon, they dis¬ 
covered, lying not far to the north of it, an ex¬ 
tensive and fertile region which they speak of as 
‘the land of Jazer* (Nu 32^). Against this a 
special expedition (Nu 21®®) was fitted out by 
Moses (1) because of its own imnortance, and (2) 
because it lay in the line of march to the conquest 
of Bashan. This region at once attracted the 
attention of the Hebrews, and the contrast be¬ 
tween its broad and fertile expanse and the desert 
which they had left made them feel that they 

* In Nu 2184 Dlllm. and others read liy' instead of MT Ty, 
and tr. * the border of the children of Ammon was Jazer.’ 

t In Jer 488‘'i ‘they reached oven unto the sea of Jazer/ o; 
‘sea’ is a textual error, due to an accidental repetition of the 
d; of the preceding clause (so Graf, Or&tz, Oheyne, Giesebrecht). 


had reached a paradise. ‘It is not to be won¬ 
dered at that the two and a half tribes were per¬ 
fectly willing to stay on this side of the Jordan. 
Judam has no land to compare with it, neither has 
Samaria, except in very limited portions. The 
surface of the country is slightly rolling and com¬ 
paratively free from stone. Here common Arab 
trails broaden out into fine roads. Here are wide 
pasture lands and luxuriant fields of wheat and 
barley, and the ignorant Bedawiii who own the 
soil point with pride to the green acres that are 
spread out beneath the sun.’ 

Jazer, now called Khurbet Sar, has extensive 
remains of antiquity, but those above ground are 
chiefly of the Roman period. It possesses a curi¬ 
ous tower formed of massive blocks of unhewn 
stone, which could have been put into position 
only at the cost of immense labour. Sar is about 
three thousand four hundred feet above the sea- 
level, and in the wide view to the W. and S. the 
Dead Sea is embraced. On the south, Wa^ esh- 
Shita begins to descend rapidly towards the .Iordan 
Valley, and in the opposite direction not far from 
the ruins are two large ponds, near to but entirely 
distinct from each other, peculiar and attractive 
objects in the landscape. The great plateau about 
this ancient ruin has for generations been the 
battle-ground of the Arab tribes in that region, 
and quantities of skulls are piled under the fallen 
arches of a once magnificent building (Merrill, 
East of the Jordany pp. 405, 485). 

S. Merrill. 

JAZIZ (ri;).—A Hagrite who was ‘over the 
flocks ’ of king David, 1 Ch 27®h See Genealogy. 

JE. —The symbol used by biblical critics for the 
combination in one whole of the Jahwistic and 
Eloiiistic documents. See Hexateuch. 

JEALOUSY. —There is no more striking example 
of the anthropomorp^liic way of speaking of God 
characteristic of OT than the frequent ascrip¬ 
tion to Him of jealousy, associated as that idea is 
in our minds with an evil meaning. ‘ I am a 
jealous God ’ (Kjp Ex 20® 34^^ Dt 4^ 6®, Jos 24^®, 
Nah 1®). Two things may help to remove the 
feeling of strangeness. The phrase is probably 
taken from the marriage relation which is so often 
used in OT to describe the relation between J" and 
the people of Israel (Is 54® 62®, Hos 2^® etc.). Again, 
although the word is now generally used in a bad 
sense, it has a good side, as in the case of the 
marriage relation in question ; and it is only in 
this sense, of course, that it is used in the present 
connexion. Just as jealou-sy in husband or wife 
is the energetic assertion of an exclusive right, so 
God asserts and vindicates His claim on those who 
belong to Him alone. The use of the figure is 
much bolder and more picturesque than the bare 
assertion of right would be. If God is the husband 
and Israel the wife, then idolatry and wickedness 
of every kind are spiritual adultery. Israel is 
often represented as thus provoking God to 
jealousy (Dt 32^®, 1 K 14®® etc.). The phraseology 
occurs with 8j)ecial frequency in Ezk (5'® 16®®**® 
23®® 36®* ® 38^® 39®®); but it is found in other prophets 
also (Is passiniy J12^®, Zeph U®, Zee 1^* 8®, ETos 2®* ”). 

On the other hand, the term is used to denote 
passionate concern in man for God’s honour, as in 
the case of Phinehas (Nu 2.5’^*^®), Elijah (1 K 19^®), 
Jehu (2 K 10'®; cf. Ps 119^®®). So Jn 2'^ «The zeal 
(^77X05) of thine house’ (Ps 69®); ‘a zeal for God’ 
(Ro 10®); ‘I am jealous . . . with a godly jealousy’ 
(2 Co 11®). Cf. 0 Kavavatoi=:6 fT/XunriJj, Lie 6^®. 

The law of the jealousy offering is found in 
Nu 6“‘®h The rite was in the nature of an 
j appeal to God, who was called upon to decide 
I the question of the innocence or guilt of the bub- 
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pected person. The subsequent practice of ordeals 
in the West was based on the OT institution. 

The words ^rfKovv and f7)\o5 are also used in a bad 
sense, esp. in NT ; fi/Xos is coupled with <p06ifo^ (I Mac 
8 ‘«), e>s (Ro 1318, I (-Iq 33 )^ and epiSla (2 Co 12“0, Gal 
Ja 31*-1«); cf. Ac I Co 13^ Ja 

J. S. Banks. 

JEARIM, Mount (Dnyp*^)- “M^f^iitioncd only in J os 
151®, where it is identified with Citesalon (wh. see). 

JEATHERAI —An ancestor of Asaph, 1 Ch 

6« [Heb. 6«], calleeVin v.^i [Ileb.^®] Ethni. 

JEBERECHIAH *J" blesseth,* generally 

abbreviated or^r^-i?, Berechiah, which see).— 
The father of i^echariah, a friend of Isaiah, Is 8^. 

JEBUS, JEBUSI, JEBUSITE (m3', le^ous; 'pn^, 
'p^', leftovaaTos - 01 , le^outrai Jos IS^^, Je^ovcreip Jg 
IQi'ii’).—J£bua occurs only in Jg 10‘® (‘Jehus, the 
same is Jerusalem’), v.ii, and in 1 Ch 11^*®, a 
passage which the Chronicler has so expanded 
from 2 S 5® as to introduce the name into it twice 
(in v.^ adding, ‘ the same is Jebus,’ and in v.® 
‘ the inhabitants of Jehus’), each time, obviously, 
as an intentional archaism. On the strength 
of these passages, it used commonly to bo said 
that Jebus was the old name of Jerusalem; 
but the Tel el-Amarna tablets have shown this 
view to be erroneous; the city is there called 
regularly Ut'usnlini.* ft seems that, the inhabit¬ 
ants being known as * Jebusites,’it was inferred 
incorrectly that ‘Jebus’ was the name of their 
city; but more usually, even in early times, it is 
spoken of as ‘Jerusalem ’ (Jg Jos I5®8, 2 8 .5®). 

Jebusite t was the name of the local tribe which, 
in the lirst centuries of Israel’s occupation of 
Canaan, held Jerusalem, until its citadel, ‘the 
stronghold of Zion,’ was captured under David, 
being called afterwards, from this circumstance, 
* the city of David ’ (2 8 6®’®; cf. I K 2^® ll^ etc.). 
Allusions to the Israelites’ inability to expel the 
Jebusites from their stronghold are found in Jos 
16®*, Jg 1*^; and in Jg it is described as a 

city of ‘ foreigners.’ Zion was the 8. part of the 
easternmost J of the two hills, on which Jerusalem 
was situated ; and this acconlingly was the site of 
the old Jebusito fortress. From its position it 
admitted of being strongly fortified : on the E. it 
overhung the Kidron valley, the bottom of which 
was some 700- 800 ft. below; on tlio 8. its sides 
sloped down more gradually to even a greater 
depth ; on the W. the Tyropoeon valley—not, as 
now, filled up with cUbris —was some 300 ft. below 
it; only on the N. was the approach easier, 
though even here, according to Guthe’s excavations, 
there was a natural barrier, consisting of a de¬ 
pression in the rock, some 30-50 yards wide, and 
12 deep. The area thus indicateci would include, 
moreover, the one natural soring in Jerusalem, 
Gihon.§ The situation of tnis stronghold thus 
readily explains its long resistance to the Israel¬ 
ites. In tne end, however, in spite of the taunting 
words in which its inhabitants defied their assail- 

* Letters 180, 181, 183, 185 in Winckler's edition (Nob. 254, 
2,34, 266, 233, in Petrie's Syria and Egypt from the Tell el- 
Amarna Letters^ iHOs). 

t Jebusl in Jos 18^0- ^ (AV) is nothinje but an anomalous 
reproduction of the form of the Heb. s'entilio adj.: it is altered 
in ItV to the usual Jebusite, 

t Not, as many maps, following a tradition which docs not 
reach back beyond the 4th cent, a.d., incorrectly exhibit, the 
western hill: bpo Zion ; and cf. W. R. Smith, Enc. Brit.^ g.v, 
JRRUBALBM, p. C;t9; Outhe, ZDPV, 1883, p. 271 fT.: Miihlau in 
Riehm’s riWB'i i. 696, 698f., and i,v. Zion; Stode, Gesch, 1. 
267, 316f.; 0. W. Wilson in Smith, p. 10.60f. ; Ryle on 
Neh 3 I 8 . On the top of the hill (N. of the ‘ city of David’) was 
built afterwards the Temple, with the royal Palace immedi¬ 
ately conti^nious to it on the S. : ' Ophel ’ was the bulging 
iuount>ain side, S. of the ‘city of David.’ 

I Of. the plan in iStade's Getehichte, i. p. 268. 


ants to enter it, it was taken by David (2 S 5®'*), 
—if an addition found only in the text of 1 Ch 11® 
is to be trusted, through the prowess of Joabj 
and received the name which perpetuated to after¬ 
ages the memory of the monarch’s success. The 
position of the Jebusite stronghold is further 
alluded to in Jos 15® 18^®, where it is said that the 
(North) border of Judali and the (South) border 
of Benjamin passed along the valley of the son of 
Hinnorn (whether this be the valley on the S. or the 
S.E. of Zion) to the south shoulder — i.e. the pro¬ 
jecting mountain-side—of the Jebusite,—in exact 
agreement with the situation as defined above ; it 
lay thus, according to these passages (P), just 
within the territory of Benjamin. This position 
of Jerusalem, so close to the border-line separating 
the two tribes, explains the variation observable 
between Jos 15®* (‘the Jebusites dwell with the 
children of Judah in Jerusalem to this day’) and 
Jg pi (‘the Jebusites dwell with the children of 
Henja^nin in Jerusalem to this day ’) ; see JERUSA¬ 
LEM. Of the earlier history of Jerusalem, it will 
be sufficient here to say that its king, Adoiii-zedek, 
is described as being defeated and slain by the 
Israelites (Jos ; cf. 12*“); but nothing is said 

here about the city being taken : the statement in 
Jg P that the children of Judah took it and burnt 
it, can be reconciled with v.*i (Jos 15®*) only by 
very artificial suppositions ; and the verse is in 
all probability a gloss, due to a misunderstanding 
of v.^i* (see Moore, ad loc. ). 

The only .Jebusite mentioned expressly by name 
IsAraunaii, the owmer of the threshing-floor on 
the top of ‘ Zion,’ which was bought by David for 
the purpose of building an altar to J" (2 8 24^®* ; 

cf. 1 Ch 2P®-1®- 22S 2 Ch IP); but it is reason¬ 

able to supposo that Adoni-zedek (Jos IQi etc.), if 
not Adoni-bezck as well (Jg I®; see y.tend^ and cf. 
Moore), was Jebusite likewise. ITow, or when, 
the Jebusites obtained possession of their strong¬ 
hold, wo do not know: in the Tel el-Amarna 
letters (c. B.C. 1400), Abdich^ba is ruler of ‘ the 
land {or district) of tlie city of Jerus.alcm’ ; but, 
though allusion is made to the political action 
taken by the ‘city’ and ‘country* governed by 
Abdichfina, the n-smo of the inhabitants is nob 
.stated. Nor do our data enable us to determine 
with certainty the racial affinities of the Jebusites ; 
though their position, and the Semitic name Adoni- 
zedek (‘Zedek is my lord’), would lead naturally 
to the inference that they were a sub-tribe of the 
Canaanites. In Jos 10® (cf. vv.^ **^^) Adoni-zedek 
is called a ‘ king of the Amorites ’; but, in view of 
the manner in which ‘ Amorito’ is used in E (like 
‘Canaanite’ in J) as a general designation of the 
pre-Israelitish inliabitants of Canaan, no con¬ 
clusion can be drawn from the statement as to the 
distinctive nationality of his subjects : there were 
at least no Amorites 8. of Phoenicia in the age of 
the Tel el-Amarna letters.* 

The Jebusites are frequently mentioned in the 
rhetorical enumerations of the nations of Canaan, 
whom the Israelites were to dispossess (or had 
dispossessed), as Gn Ex 3®*^^ 13®, Jos 11* (cf. 
Nu 13'^) ; in these lists, perhaps on account of 
their being numerically the smallest, they hold 
nearly always the last place. The buildings of 
David on the ‘ Millo ’ (2 8 6®), and still more the 
temple and palaces constructed by Solomon, must 
have greatly altered the appearance of Zion ; and 
few of its former Jebusite possessors can have 
remained there. The narrative of 2 8 24 shows, 
however, that David treated his conquered foes 
with consideration. According to 1 K 9*®**, the 
Jebusites, with other Canaanite races, were reduced 
by Solomon to serfdom, and made liable to forced 
service (ijy dI’IIC)* In Zee 9’, where the future 
* Petrie, Syria and Egypt, p. 136 f. 
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incorporation of the Philistines in the kingdom of 
God IS promised, either (Wellh., Now.) Jcfjnsite is 
an archaistic expression for Jerusalemite, or (Ew.) 
the allusion is to the Jebusites of old, who were 
incorporated into Judah by David,—‘and he also 
shall oe a remnant for our God, and he shall be as 
a clan-leader [or, a clan, in Judah, and Ekron 
as a Jebtcsite.* S. R. Driver. 

JECHILIAH Kethtbh, as in 2 K 

16*, Jecoliah; LXX, B Xaatd, A ; Vulg. 

lechelia). —The mother of king Uzziah, 2 Ch 26*. 

JECHONIAS (TexoWas).—1. The Gr. form of the 
name of king Jeconiah, employed by the English 
translators in the books renaered from the Greek, 
Ad. Est ID, Bar !*•*; called in Mt Jechoniah. 
9 . 1 Es 8»* (LXX «*). In Ezr 10* Shkcaniah. 

jecoliah.— See Jechiliah. 

JECONIAH.—See Jeiioiaciiin, 

JECONIAS {*l€xovla^). —1. One of the captains over 
thousands (xtMapxoi) in the time of Josioli, 1 Es 1®; 
in 2 Ch 35® called CoNANiAU. 2. RVm of 1 Es 1*^. 
See Jkhoahaz 2. 

JEDAIAH.— 1. (.tut) a priestly family, 1 Ch 9^® 
247, E^r 2*«, Neh IP® 12^- 7-1®- af 2. (same Ileb.) 
One of the exiles sent from Babylon with gifts of 
gold and silver for the sanctuary at Jerusalem, 
Zee 6^®* LXX does not treat J. here as a proper 
name, reading rwv (roij) iirfyvojKiyTuiv {’Ko<tiv) aOriiv. 
3. (tt) a Simeonite chief, 1 Ch 4*7. 4. (same Heb.) 
One of those who repaired the wall of Jerusalem, 
Neh 3^®. See Genealogy, 

JEDDU (B''Ic55os, A "Ea^os), 1 Es 5*^—In Ezr2*« 
Jedaiah. 

JEDEUa (Teaatoj), 1 Es9®®.—Tn Ezr 10*® Adaiah. 

JEDIAEL ('?N;i’1').—1. Theeponym of aBenjamite 
family, 1 Ch 2. One of David’s heroes, 

1 Ch 11", probably identical with the Manassite of 
12*®. 3. The eponym of a family of Korahite 

porters, 1 Ch 26*. See Genealogy. 

JEDIDAH {nyi] ‘ darling ’; B ’Te5efa, A ^EdM).— 
Daughter of Adaiah of Bozkath, and mother of 
Josiah, king of Judah (2 K 22^). 

JEDIDIAH (TTT ‘ beloved of J"’ ; cf. Sab. Skit ; 
B ^Idedclf A EUSiLd ).—The name given to Solomon 
by the prophet Nathan, 2 S 12** ‘ for the J-.ord’s 
sake * (.TH' T3y^3). See Solomon. 

JEDUTHUN (pnn;, pm; [in Kethibh of Ps 39^ 77^ 
Neh 1P7, 1 Ch 16*« pnn;], IXXetc.). 
—The eponym of one of the three guilds which, 
acc. to the Chronicler, conducted the musical 
service of the temple from the time of David 
downwards. The name does not occur in the books 
of Sam. or Kings or in any pre-exilic document. 
Not only so, but the earliest of the post-exilic 
writers Know of only the Asaphites as singers 
(Neh 7", Ezr 2^^). There is indeed mention in 
Neh 11^7 of descendants of J. who discharged 
this function, but in this passage we have not the 
original memoirs of Nehomiah, and the reference 
is wanting in the LXX. The Chronicler makes J. 
like Aaaph, a contemporary of David, and gives 
him the title of ‘the king’s seer’ (2 Ch 35"). While 
in 1 Ch 16^'** 26"* etc. the three guilds of temple 
musicians are named after Heman, Asaph, and 
Jeduthun^ there are other passives where the 
third name in the list is Ethan (1 Ch 6" 15^* etc.). 


The two names are often assumed to be alternative 
designations of one and the same singer. It may 
be so, but there are circumstances which render 
this explanation less satisfactory than it appears 
at first sight. Reasonable doubts have even been 
expressed whether J. was originally a proper name 
at all. The word occurs in the title of three 

salms (39. 62. 77). In the first of these (unless ^ 

e a scribal error for ‘?y) pnn’^ may be in apposi- 
tion with (giving the sense of ‘ to the chief 

musician, namely to J.’), but in Ps 62 and 77 
the reading is pnn;"'?y (LXX vv^p *ISi0ovy) ‘ uj^on J.’ 
(which, after tne analogy of similar expressions in 
the headings of the Pss, most probably means ‘ upon 
an instrument named J.’), or as in RV ^ after the 
manner of J.’ (where the last word would be the 
name of a tune or the opening word of a song). 
The whole subject of Heb. musical terms is so 
involved in obscurity that it is impossible to reach 
any certain conclusion. Seeing that the Sept, 
translators found many of these terms unintel¬ 
ligible, there is nothing improbable in the sup¬ 
position that the Chronicler writing about the 
same date (c. B.O. 250) adopted an interpretation 
which took J. for a proper name, and that he 
transformed it, like the more familiar Heman and 
Ethan (which see), into the eponym of a Levitical 
choir. See Music. 

Literaturb.—G raf, Oei. B. d. AT 223, 239; W. R. Smith, 
OTJC^ 143n.; Kautzach, lleil. Sch. d. AT 71£>n.; Cheyne, 
Or. of Pnatterf lOl, 111; Ewald, Psalmn, Eng. tr. i. 44; Kuenen, 
Rel. qf Jar. it 204; Wellhauaen, Gesch. 162 n. ; Sohiirer, HJP 
IL i. 226; Kobeile, Tempelaanger im AT. J. A. SelbIE. 

JEELI (A TeT^M, B 'leirjXel), 1 Es 6**.—In Ezr 2" 
Jaalah, Neh 7®® Jaala. 

JEELUS (B ^UrjXoSy A TeiJX), 1 Es 8®* (LXX »®).— 
In Ezr 10* Jehiel. 

JEGAR-SAHADUTHA (NO^nqV^ Aram. = ‘cairn 
of witness,* LXX Boui'^s /idprvs, DE [t-^j] fiaprupLai). 
—Tho name said to have teen given by Laban to 
the cairn erected on the occasion of tho compact 
between him and Jacob, Gn 3D7, gee Galeed. 
The same Aram, root occurs in Job 16" (nq^ ‘my 
witne.ss’). On tho substitution of b for D see Dill- 
mann’s note on this last passage. 

JEHALLELEL 1. A Judahite, 1 Ch 4>«. 

2. A Levite, 2 Ch 29^*. See Genealogy. 

JEHDEIAH (bTnn; ‘may J" give joy’ 1).—1. The 
eponym of a Levitical family, 1 Ch 24*®. 2. An 

officer of David, 1 Ch 27*®. See Genealogy. 

JEHEZKEL (*?»<Pin; ‘God strengtheneth,* the 
same name as EzcJciel ).—A priest, the head of tho 
20th (in LXX, B, the 19th) course, 1 Ch 24". 

JEHIAH (Tn; ‘may J" live’!).—The name of a 
Levitical family, 1 Ch 15*^. See Genealogy. 

JEHIEL (Sbt’n; * may El live ’!).—!. One of David’s 
chief musicians, 1 Ch 15"* *® 16®. 2. A chief of the 
Levites, I Ch 23® 29®. 3. Jehiel the son of Uach- 
inoni was ‘ with ( = tutor of?) the king’s sons,* 1 Ch 
27**. One of Jehoshaphat’s sons, 2 Ch 21*. 
8. One of Hezekiah’s ‘ overseers,* 2 Ch 31". 6. A 
ruler of the house of God in Josiah’s reign, 2 Ch 35®. 
7. The father of Obadiah, a returned exile, Ezr 8®, 
called in 1 Es 8*® Jezelus. 8. Father of Shecaniah, 
Ezr 10*, called in I Es 8®* Jeelus, perhaps identical 
with 9. One of those who had married foreign 
wives, Ezr 10*®, called in 1 Es 9*7 Jezrielus. 10. A 
prie.st of the sons of Harim who had married a 
foreign wife, Ezr 10*\ called in 1 Es 9*^ Hiereel. 
See Genealogy. 
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JEHIELI — A patronymic from .iKiiiFJi 

No. 2, I Oil 2621. M (cf. 23« 2<f). ‘ 

JEHIZKIAH *J" Htrengthcncth’).—An 

Ephraimite, in the time of Ahaz and Pokah, who 
supported the propliet Odod in opposing; the bring¬ 
ing of Judccan captives to Samaria, 2 Ch 28^2ff., 

JEHOADDAH (n^y’in;, possibly M" hath deposed 
or hath numbered’).—A descendant of Saul, 1 Ch 
8”. See Jarah. 

JEHOADDAN 2 Chr 25^ and, as vocalized, 
2 K 14*. The consonants of the text in 2 K 14* 
give the form Jehoaddin [so KV] pyin’).—A lady of 
Jenisalem, mother of Amaziali king of Judah. 

JEHOAHAZ Joahaz irinV 2 K 14', 2 Ch 

34® 362-^ ‘ J" hath grasped’).—1. King of Israel, 
son of Jehu. His reign of seventeen years necessi¬ 
tates in 2 K 13^ the reading * one and twentieth ’ 
(Jos. Ant. IX. viii. 6), or in v.^® ‘thirty-ninth’ 
(Aldine LXX, and Thenius). The inroads of 
Hazael of Damascus, which Jehu could not resist 
(2 K 10®2), crushed Jehoahaz. The straits to which 
he was reduced by the Syrians (2 K 13^* ** 14*®- 
led by the young prince Benliadad (1.3** ®^) imply 
that the terrible anticipations of Elisha (2 K 8’') 
were being realized. These calamities were accom¬ 
panied by a revival of the Asherah worship of 
A hah (13®, cf. 1 K 16®®). Nevertheless, at the 
king’s prayer, J" promised Israel * a saviour ’ (cf. 
Jg 3® etc.), a promise not fulfilled in this reign 
(as Jos. Ant. ix. viii, 6, see v.**), but in the vic¬ 
tories of Joash and Jeroboam il. (2 K 13“ 14*^), 
unless we suppose an allusion to the Assyrian 
king RammAii-nirllri who captured and plundered 
Damascus about this time (see Schrader, COT i. 
207). 

2. King of Judah (Joachaz or Jeconias, 1 Es 1®^; 
Zarakes, 1 Es I®®, see QPB). The name Shallum, 
found in Jer 22^^, 1 Ch 3^®, may possibly be signifi¬ 
cant, ‘ to whom it is requited ^(Keil), or may con¬ 
tain an allusion to the unfortunate king of Israel, 
2 K 15^® (Bertheau), but more probably it was his 
original name, exchanged on his accession for one 
of better omen. He was the third son of Josiah 
(2 K 23®*’ ®® 24*®), his position in I Ch 3*® being due 
to his insignificance. Although a bad man, 

Kal fjLiapbs rdv rpdTTovy ‘impious and impure’ (Jos. 
Ant. X. V. 2), he must have been a popular prince, 
since the people made him king in preference to his 
elder brotlier. He was anointed—a ceremony speci¬ 
fied only in the case of a new dynasty or a disputed 
succession. Even the prophets Jeremiah (22*®**®) 
and Ezekiel (lO®”*) speak of him with sympathy 
and regret. After his victory at Megiado it is 
likely that Necho resumed nis march on the 
Euphrates, and sent a detachment to Jerusalem 
to bring J. to Riblah, whence ho was carried 
a prisoner to Egypt when Necho returned, after 
having reduced Syria west of the Euplirates, 
2 Ch 36® might imply that Necho visited Jerusalem 
in person when deposing Jehoahaz. This is un¬ 
likely ; but he probably did so on his return 
journey (see liawlinson’s note on Herodotus, ii. 
159). 

3. = Ahaziah of Judah, 2 Ch 21*'* 25®®. 

N. J. D. White. 

JEHOASH or JOASH (^^K^n;, 2 Ch 24* 

*J'’is strong,’ or * J" hath bestowed’*).—1. King 
of Judah (2 K 11. 12, 2 Ch 22*®-24). A year-old 
infant when hidden by his aunt in a lumber-room 
of the palace (RVm, Jos. Ant. ix. vii. 1) from his 
unnatural grandmother, J. was but seven when 
placed on the throne of his ancestors (see Athaliah 

* See on this name and on ' Josiah ’ a paper by Ilomracl in 
Times, vUi. (1897) p. 662. 


and Jeiioiada). It is siifiicient hero to observe 
that the significance of his coronation, as the 
revival of David’s line, was emphasized, not only 
by the employment of David’s cledicated armoury, 
but by a ceremonial of which there is no previous 
record, the investiture of the king with tne royal 
insignia, ‘ the crown and the bracelets’ (so Wellh. 
reaaing nnyxn instead of nny.i ‘ testimony,’ cf. 2 S 
1*®; Jerome [Qu. Heh. on 2 Ch 23**] says ‘ phylac¬ 
teries are meant, on which were written the ten com¬ 
mandments ’). The covenant was renewed, not only 
between God and the nation, but between the people 
and the king (Ch omi ts), and, moreover, Jehoiada took 
steps to secure the continuance of the Davidic stock 
(2 Ch 24®). The death of Athaliah was followed by 
a reaction against the Baal worship which she had 
fostered ; and the temple, which had been ‘ broken 
up’ during her reign (2 Ch 24"*), naturally became 
the object of the young king’s pious care. The 
account in Kings of the raising or money for this 
purpose seems to have presented great uilliculties 
to tlie Chronicler. At tliis period tne commutation 
of sacrifices by a money payment appears to have 
been common (2 K 12*®), and the money was paid to 
the priests directly, to each man by his patrons 
(‘ acquaintance ’). The king directed that the 
priests should see to the necessary repairs, and 
should devote to this purpose (a) the money paid 
for the redemption of personal vows (Lv 27®), and 
(/3) all voluntary offerings in coin. [Ch substitutes 
the half shekel tax of Ex 30*®'*®, while AV and 
RVm of 2 K 12*, supported by Targ., Rashi, etc., 
imply that this was a third source of revenue]. 
The priests [Ch ‘Levites’], however, with Jehoiada 
at their head, ignored the king’s order; possibly 
from poverty, as the temple was then only one 
of many sanctuaries (2 K 12®). At last, in the 
23rd year of the reign, the business was, with 
their consent, taken out of their hands. Jehoiada 
[Ch ‘ the king ’] placed a money chest ‘ beside the 
altar’ (so Josepnus) [Ch ‘witliout at the gate’], 
into which the priests that kept the door (cf. 22^ 
25*®) [Ch ‘all the princes and all the people’] cast 
the proper monies. The money was counted by 
the king’s scribe and the high priest [Ch ‘ chief 
priest’s officer’], and according to Kings was de¬ 
voted solely to the repair of the fabric, whereas Ch 
asserts that ‘ of the rest were made vessels for the 
house of the Lord,’ thus directly contradicting 
2 K 12**. The Chronicler now records the criminal 
weakness of J. in yielding to the idolatrous ten¬ 
dencies of the princes, and his base ingratitude 
as shown in the murder of Zechariah, the son of 
those to whom ho owed his life and crown. There 
is nothin" of this in Kings. There is indeed in 
2 K 12*aliintat a deterioration in J.’s character 
after the death of Jehoiada (denied by Ewald, who 
renders ‘wherein’ ‘because,’ if/iv. 137 n. 1); 
but, on the other hand, he is ranked in 2 K with 
Amaziah (14®), Uzziah (15®), and Jotham (15®^) as one 
who ‘ did right in the eyes of the Lord, yet not 
like David ’; the shortcoming in each case being 
apparently that ‘ the high places were not taken 
away.* however, the reference to the murder of 
Zechariah in Mt 23®®, Lk 11®*, seems to guarantee 
that the story is not inserted merely to give a 
moral reason for the calamities of Jehoash. The 
Syrian invasion which followed [Ch immediately] 
is naturally represented in Ch as a special judg¬ 
ment on J. and the guilty princes, whereas in 
Kings it is implied that Hazael (not mentioned in 
Ch) did not actually take Jerusalem, but was 
bought oil’ by an immense bribe. In any case the 
invasion was a severe national humiliation, which 
must have caused much discontent, and this found 
vent in the murder of J. by two of his servants in 
the fortress on Mt. Zion. The Chronicler heightens 
the infamy of his end by adding that he was ‘ in 
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great diseases,’ that they ‘slew him on his bed,* 
that he was not buried in the royal sepulchres, and 
that the mothers of the assassins were of the 
two accursed nations of Moab and Ammon (see 
Dt 23®). Jeromo {Qu. Ueb. , ad loc. ) notes that ‘ this 
is said to emphasize the wickedness of the Israel¬ 
ites who were unwilling to avenge God’s priest.* 

2 . King of Israel, son of Jehoahaz. The brief 
epitome of his reign (2 K 13^°*^®) merely adds to 
the inevitable condemnation of his national wor¬ 
ship) an allusion to his defeat of Judah. But we 
derive a mucli more favourable impression of him 
from the close of the Acts of Elisha (2 K 13^^*^), 
and from the history of Ainaziah of Judah, 2 K 
J48-16 (_2 Ch 25‘’**^), where the formula of con¬ 
clusion is repeated from 13^®* ^®. In J. was partially 
fullilled (13“) the promise (13^* ®) of a saviour from 
Syria, a promise repeated in the double symbolical 
prophecy of Elisha to the somewhat irresponsive 
King (13^®); and when we remember the abject 
conaition into which Israel had fallen in the 
previous reign, it will be evident that J. must 
have been one of the greatest rulers of the nortli- 
ern kingdom. The hiring by Amaziah of Judah 
of 100,000 soldiers of Israel, during this reign 
(2 Ch 25®), would indicate that all fear of Syria 
had been taken away. ‘ His might ’ was shown 
also in the thoroughness with which he followed 
up his victory at Bethshemosh, by breaking down 
the wall of Jerusalem on the weakest side. His 
natural disposition seems to have been good (so 
Jos. J7it, IX. viii. 6). There was a wholenearted- 
ness in the burst of grief over the dying prophet; 
there was a pious recognition of the true source 
of Israel’s strength in the words (13^“*) which re¬ 
echoed Elisha’s own apostroj)he to the ascending 
Elijah (2^®); and even the sarcastic fable in which 
he replied to Amaziah’s gratuitous challenge was 
dictated not more by pride than by magnanimity. 

N. J. I). White. 

JEHOHANAN (uriVT ‘J" hath been gracious’).— 

1. 1 Ch 26® a Korahite doorkeeper in David’s time. 

2. 2 Ch 17^® one of Jehoshaphat’s five captains. 

Possibly father of Ishmael, wno held a similar post 
at the accession of Jehoash, 2 Ch 23^. 3. Ezr 10® 

(Jonas, l Es9^; Jouanan, Neh 12®®*®=‘; Jonathan, 
Neh 12^M high priest. lie i.s called son of Eliashib 
Ezr 10®, Neh 12®®, but was probably his {^andson, 
Joiada being his father (Neh 12^^*®®). Ilis high 

{ )riesthood is noted as an epoch until which the 
leads of the Levitical families were registered in 
‘the book of the Chronicles’ (Neh 1^); hence 
presumably down to the close of the 5th cent. B.c. 
(H. E. Kyle, in loc.). 4. Ezr 10®® (= Joannes, 1 Es 
9®®) an Israelite, one of those who ‘had taken 
strange wives.’ 6. Neh 6^®, son of Tobiah the 
Ammonite, Nehemiah’s adversary. 6. Neh 12^® a 
priest, representative of the course of Amariah, in 
the days of Joiakim. 7. Neh 12**® a priest present 
at the dedication of the >valls. 

N. J. D. White. 

JEHOIACHIN (l'?:'in; 8 times, p;*!.!; Jer 52®*, 
Ezk 1®; Jeooniah n;p; 5 times, Jer 27®® 
Kethibh],vn;p^ Jer24*; Coniahi.rp Jer22®®-®® 37*; *J" 
appointeth ’; called Joakim, 1 Es 1^; Jechonias^Bar 
!«• *; Jechoniah, Mt 1*** *®).—King of Judah, son of 
Jehoiakim. Ewald conjectures that his original 
name was Coniah, exchanged for Jehoiachin on his 
accession ; Kcil more probably ascribes the varia¬ 
tion to ‘ popular twisting and contracting of the 
longer name.’ He reigned three months; the 
additional 10 days given in 2 Ch 36® 1 Es 1*^ being 
probably due to the accidental shifting in the text 
of ‘ ten from his age at accession, which in Ch is 
eight in.stead of eighteen. Both readings are found 
in 1 Es 1*®. Upon J., as upon Louis XVi. of France, 
descended the full force of the divine vengeance 
incurred by previous generations. In another age 


ho might have been ‘the signet upon J"’s right 
hand’ (Jer 22®*). He was scarcely on the throne 
when the Chaldreau forces, which had been ravag¬ 
ing Judma, wore joined by Nebuchadnezzar himself, 
and closed around Jerusalem, and J. surrendered 
at discretion. Jos. {A7it. x. vii. 1) asserts that 
Nebuchadnezzar had made J. king, after slaying 
his father; and that almost immediately afterwards, 
fearing that he rai^ht prove di.sloyal, he returned 
to depose him. This is Doth intrinsically unlikely, 
and is quite unsupported by the biblical narrative. 
From the prominent position given to the queen- 
mother Nehushta in 2 K 24®, J^r 13*® ‘22®® 29®, it is 
reasonable to infer that she exercised more than 
ordinary inlluence, and it was possibly at her 
suggestion that J. capitulated. Jos. (Ant. X. vii. 1) 
attributes it to ‘ his gentle and just disposition; 
he did not desire to see the city endangered on 
his account* (cf. Ant. X. xi. 2); and in BJ vi. 
ii. 1 he describes how at the last siege he himself 
appealed to John of Giscala to ‘ follow the example 
of J. who . . . did undergo a voluntary captivity 
. . . that he might not deliver up this sanctuary 
to the enemy, and see the house or God in flames; 
wherefore among all the Jews a sacred discourse 
celebrates him, and memory for ever flowing fresh 
hands him down immortal to posterity.’ Among 
moderns, Ewald also takes a favourable view of 
his character, influenced by the theory that J. is 
the r^al exile of I*s 84®, and therefore antlior of 
that Fs, as well as of Pss 42. 43. But such a view 
seems irreconcilable with the tone of Jer 22®*’®®, 
as well as with the unqualified condemnation in 
2 K 24®, 2 Ch 36®, 1 Es 1**. The favourable langu«^e 
of Jer 24®*'* refers to the captives generally. (5n 
the other hand, in Ezk 19®’® the life of Jehoiakim 
and the fate of his son are fused into one ideal 
picture ; and justly, for J. had no distinct political 
existence. The arm of Babylon raised to strike 
his father fell on him, and fulfilled the prophecy 
against Jehoiakim (Jer 36®®), ‘Ho shall have none 
to sit upon the throne of David.’ Conversely in 
Mt 1** the two reigns are included under‘Jechoniah,* 
the less important name being chosen as marking 
more distinctly the ejocli of the Captivity (cf. 1 Ch 
3*®, 2Ch 36*®, where Zedekiah is brother of J.). It 
is not merely a confusion arising from the identi¬ 
fication of the names in LXX and Josephus. 

With the fall of Jerusalem, B.c. 597, the Cap¬ 
tivity began. Captives had been taken from the 
country before this, Jer 13*®, and possibly still 
earlier (Dn 1®, Bcro.su8 in Jos. c. Apion^ i. 19), but 
this marks an epoch, and from it Ezekiel dates his 
prophecies (‘our captivity,’ Ezk 40*). The flower 
of the nation and the treasures of the temple were 
carried oft* to Babylon. By a comparison of 2 K 
2414-18 ^vith Jer 52®® (LXX om. Jer 52®®'®®) we may 
infer that the captives included 7000 ‘men of 
might,’ 3023 of the upper classes (Jos. A77t. X. vi. 
3), and 1000 craftsmen. The king himself is styled 
emphatically ‘the captive’ (1 Ch 3*® KV), and 
seems to have been kept in rigorous imprisonment 
[ for 37 years. Evil-Morodach began his reign with 
an act of gracious clemency by releasing J., now 
about 55 years old. The historian (2 K 25®^'®®, Jer 
52®*'®*) dwells with evident pleasure on the marks 
of respect thenceforth sho'wn to the captive prince, 
in whose person the Jewish exiles felt their nation 
honoured. The long imprisonment of J. proves, 
if that were necessary, the unhistorical character 
of the notices of him in Bar 1®*^- and in the History 
of Susanna, assuming that Hippolytus and others 
are right in identifying him with Joakiin, Susanna’s 
husband. 

Needless difficulty has been raised over the 
question of J.’s children (implied 1 Ch 3*b Bar 1*, 
Mt 1*®). Whatever be the truth as to the parent¬ 
age of Shealtiel, the very proidiecy wdiich is alleged 
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to prove his childlessness (Jer 22^*^®) mentions his 
seed twice. Like Ezk 21^, it is a declaration of 
the abrogation of the temporal power of David’s 
line. It explains in what sense ho was to be 
‘ childless ’ (l^X iKK-fipvKroVy * proscribed ’), * for no 
man of his seed shall prosper,’ words surely un¬ 
meaning if he had no seed at all. According to 
the Mishna {MiddOth 2), one of the 13 gates of 
the court of the priests, on the north side, was 
called the gate of Jeconiali, because he went out 
by it when going into caiJtivity. 

N. J. D. White. 

JEHOIADA (y7;'iT *3'' knowethFather of 
the famous Henaiah, captain of David’s bodyguard, 
who is scarcely evei* mentioned without the addi¬ 
tion of liis father’s name. J. was a native of 
Kabzeel (2 S 1 Ch ID^),* a town of Judah in the 
South ’ (J os 15“‘). In 1 Ch 27° AV we read: * Benaiah 
the son of J., a chief priest.’ Stanley {Jewish 
Ch. Lect. 36) deduces from this that in David’s 
time there were three rival high priests, namely, 
Zadok, Abiathar, and J. However, in IIV (‘tne 
priest, chief’) ‘chief’ refers to Benaiah (so Targ.) 
as in v.*, and ‘ the priest’ may be referred directly 
to Benaiah (so LXX.Vulg., Jos. Ant. vii. xii. 4, B. 6 
lepe<)s T(p 7<^i/ct) or to J. (so Targ.). The latter is 
supported by 1 Ch 12^7, where, among those who 
came to David to Hebron, is ‘ J. the leader of the 
house of Aaron’ (tribe of Levi, Jos. Ant. vri. ii. 2). 
It is not a serious objection that Kabzeel is not 
reckoned among the priestly cities in Jos 21. KVm 
of 1 Ch ‘27° ‘ chief minister ’ is certainly wrong, 
being based on the Chronicler’s alterations of the 
text in 2 S 8^** 20*°, wher<f the term jnb is applied 
to persons who, in his estimation, were not quali¬ 
fied to exercise priestly functions. In 1 Ch 27“ 
among David’s counsellors is reckoned ‘ J. son of 
Benaiah,’ but we should probably read with 
Berthoau and Graf, ‘Benaiah son of J.’ 2. High 
priest (the first who is so styled 2 K 12^°) in the 
reigns of Ahaziah, Athaliah, and Jehoash. His 
marriage with the princess Jehoslioba—the only 
recorded instance of such a union—possibly con¬ 
ferred on J. a status which enabled him the better 
to carry out his designs. The careful way in which 
the deposition of Athaliah was planned, and the 
promptitude and thoroughness with which it ^vas 
carried out, coupled with the historical importance 
of the revolution thus eflected, mark J. as perhaps 
the most eminent of Aaron’s succes.sors, not except¬ 
ing Eli. Like Eli he was virtually king, for his 
influence, which was necessarily paramount during 
the minority of Jehoash, was naturally exercisea 
(2 K 12^, 2 Ch 24*) until his death, which must 
have been quite late in the reign (2 K 12°). In 
the time of the Captivity (Jer 29*°) ho is alluded 
to as the model of a zealous ecclesiastical ruler. 
One circumstance there is which may seem to 
modify this conception of him. He was not as 
eager about the restoration of the temple fabric 
as was the king; in fact ho received a rebuke for 
his slackness (2 K 12’, 2 Ch 24°). Josephus {Aiit. 
IX. viii. 2) attributes the high priest’s supinenoss 
to his consciousness of the unpopularity of the 
proposed tax, but more probably it was due to the 
impossibility of reforming a close corporation, such 
as that of the tenijde priests, oven by such a chief 
as J.; especially when the numerous local sanctu¬ 
aries, still thought legal, diminished their revenues. 
Acc. to 2 Ch 24^°* '° J. lived to the age of 130, and 
received the unique distinction of bin ial in the royal 
sepulchres, ‘ because he had done good in Israel, 
both toward God and toward his house.’ See 
Athaliah, Jehoash. N. J. D. White. 

JEHOIAKIM (D’p;tT, D’p;V, D’P^’ *J" raisethub*; 
Joakim, 1 Es D’- ««• See QPB, Bar V). — 
King of Judah, second son of Josiah (iCh 3^°). 


The circumstances under which this prince 
succeeded to the throne were the first and most 
significant indication of the long period of igno¬ 
minious subjection ushered in by the defeat of 
Josiah by Necho at Megiddo, n.c. 609 or 610. 
Nccho emphasized the now condition of things by 
deposing the popular Jehoahaz in favour or his 
elder brother, at the same time imposing on the 
latter a new name, Jehoiakim, in place of Eliakim. 
The substitution of the sacred title Jah for the 
ambiguous El was probably suggested by the 
young prince himself; yet the change of name 
was, none the less, a token of vassalage (cf. 
2 K 24^’). The direct history of this reign is 
briefly summed up in 2 K 23“-25’, 2 Ch 36'*'°; but 
considerable light is thrown upon it by the 
writings of the contemporary prophets Jeremiah 
and Habakkuk (see Jer 7-9. 10*’*“ 14-17^° 18-20. 
22«-i° 25. 26. 35. 36. 45-46^* 47. 49). 

At no previous epoch was Judah in a more 
helpless condition of religious and moral decay. 
The one visible result of Josiah’s reformation was 
that the temple and the Law were regarded as a 
palladium, and that the Levitical worship was 
accurately observed (Jer 8° 18*°). But with 
the death of the good king all the old abominable 
idolatries returned in full force, and under the 
highest patronage, both of the king and the 
princes, who from this time forward take a large 
share of the government. Baal and Ashtoreth 
w^ere worshipped in the very precincts of the 
temple ; the valley of Hinnom was again hideous 
with the infant sacrifices to Molech ; and from the 
city - roofs incense went up to all the host of 
heaven. Cruelty, corruption, and oppression 
flourished unchecked, for the people had ‘ in their 
viciousness grown hard.’ They felt and averred 
‘there is no hope.’ Of such a nation Jehoiakim 
was the representative man. In the terrible 
denunciation (Jer 22*°'**) he is charged with 
covetousness, the shedding of innocent blood, 
oppression, and violence. All that is recorded of 
him bears this out. Ho erected by forced labour 
(cf. Hab 2°’^*) a spacious palace ‘ cieled with cedar 
and painted with vermilion,’ thus (Jer 22*°) vying 
with Ahaz (Bfc<, cf. 2 K 16**) or A hab (A, cf. 

1 K 22**®). He relentlessly pursued and murdered, 
with marks of indignity, the prophet Uriah who 
had denounced him (Jer 26*®). A similar fate was 
well-ni^h shared by Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer 
36*°). lie cut and burnt with his own hands a 
roll of divine words, similar to that the recitation 
of which caused Josiah to rend his garments 
(Jer 36**); and, as an instance of his covetousness, 

2 K 23°° specially notes that he satisfied the 
demands of his .suzerain (LXX, v.“, 100 talents of 
gold, Syriac and Arabic 10 [so also certain Greek 
cursives and the Complutensian]) by a general taxa¬ 
tion of his subjects, not, as had been customary, from 
the treasuries of the palace or the temple. Jos. 
{Ant. X. V. 2) well sums up his character as ‘un¬ 
just and malignant; neitner holy towards God 
nor forbearing towards man.’ Ezk 19° ®, in which 
the career of Jehoiakim and the fate of his son 
seem combined in an ideal picture, has no reference 
to his moral qualities, unless we adopt the RVm 
of V.’, which implies a charge of lasciviousness, 
irrelevant here, tnough probably true in fact. 

Two matters in connexion with this reign require 
special mention—(a) the invasion of Nebuenad- 
nezzar, and (6) the end of Jehoiakim. 

(a) The pretensions of Egypt to the empire of 
Syria were finally crushed by Nebuchadnezzar at 
the battle of Carchemish, B.C. 605 (2 K 24’). This 
battle took place in the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
(Jer 25* 46*), and opened up Syria to the Chal- 
dicans. However, they had not yet attacked 
Judsea in Jehoiakim’s ffth year (Jer 36* “ 
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‘eighth’ B5<, ‘fifth’ AQ). The fast then pro¬ 
claimed by the whole nation in the 9th month 
was possilJy in view of their approach, which yet 
was not so certain that one could safely preaict 
it. Carchcmish is on the Kuphrates, and there 
were many important places, e.a. Tyre, to bo re¬ 
duced before the Chaldieans could reach Jerusalem. 
This being so, it is evident that there was no 
siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in Je- 
hoiakim’s third year as stated in Dn P. {Seder 
Olam 25 understands this of the third year of his 
rebellion.) The date assigned in Daniel is due to 
a mistaken impression (Dn 9*^) that Jeremiah had 
redicted a 70 years’ duration for the captivity of 
udah (2 Ch 3(5^^*^=Ezr D follows Daniel); but 
the 70 years of Jor 25^^ 29^® RV refer to the dura¬ 
tion of Babylonian supremacy, beginning from the 
victory at <5archemish. Moreover, Ezekiel (D 40*) 
reckons the captivity of Judah to begin with that 
of Jehoiachin, B.C. 697. When Nebuchadnezzar 
at last appeared before Jerusalem, it is likely 
enough that he carried off some captives (Berosus 
in Jos. Ant. x. xi. 1; Dn P) and some of the 
temple vessels (2 Ch 36'^, Dn P). It is certain that 
J. submitted to him, but rebelled after three 
years, incited by the Egyptians (Josephus). Jer 
47* possibly refers to this. Nebuchadnezzar, who 
had returned to Babylon, did not at first think it 
necessary to quell tfiis revolt in person, but sent 
(2 K 24^, cf. Jer 49*, Ezk 25^ ^ Zepli 2®) some of his 
own troops, assisted by bands of the surrounding 
nations, to harry Judeea, not arriving himself 
until after the accession of Jehoiachin (2 K 24**). 
To this interval Jer 35 probably belongs. Now 
J. reigned eleven years, and at least a year must 
be allowed to elapse between his revolt and his 
death, so that the Jirst Chaldman invasion may be 
dated in his 6tli or 7th year. Jos. (Ant. X. vi. 1) 
places it in the 8th year of J., thus making Judnea 
independent of Egypt and Babylon alike for four 
years; but this is at variance with his authority 
Berosus, and loaves no time for the events of 
2 K 

(b) The death of Jehoiakim is veiled in obscurity. 
According to the prophecy (Jer 22*®**® 36®**), his 
dead body lay unburied outside the walls of 
Jerusalem; and this is confirmed by 2 K 24®, 
which is silent as to his burial. Jos. (Ant. x. vi. 3) 
says that Nebuchadnezzar, when admitted without 
resistance into Jerusalem by J., slew him, and 
‘commanded him to bo thrown before the walls 
without any burial,’ and took 3900 captives, in¬ 
cluding Ezelviel (cf. Jer 52®®); but Nebucliadnezzar 
did not arrive until after J.’s death. Wo may 
conjecture that J. was killed in a sally (Keil), or 
more probably assassinated by his indignant sub¬ 
jects. The LXX of 2 Ch 36®, which is here very 
strange, says that he was buried in the garden of 
Uzza (cf. 2 K 21*®* ®®). The idea that he was brought 
captive to Babylon rests on 2 Ch 36®, which is 
eitlier a false inference from Dn 1®, or refers to an 
unfulfilled intention of Nebuchadnezzar’s on his 
first invasion, or to Ezk 19®* ®, which, as we have 
seen, refers to Jehoiachin, although the preceding 
details refer to his father. Jerome (Qu. Heb. 
2 Ch 36®) explains ‘ that which was found in him ’ 
(1 Es P® ‘his uncleanness and impiety’) to refer 
to heathenish marks (forbidden Lv 19®®) discovered 
on his dead body. See Cuttings in the Flesh, 
vol. i. p. 638®. The legend mentioned by Thenius 
on 2 K 24* (Stanley, Jewish Ch. 40), that the name 
of the demon CJhoaonazer was found on his skin, is 
merely due to a MS confusion of this note with 
that on 2 Ch 36***, where Jerome explains the 
name Nabu-chodonosor. N. J. D. White. 

JEHOIARIB (n’T'in; 1 Ch 9*® 24^, elsewhere 
Joiarib, an;*'* * pleadeth ’; called in 1 Mac 2* 


Joarib [which see]).—The name of one of the 
twenty-four courses of priests; first in David’s 
time (I Ch 24**), but seventeenth in the time of 
Zerubbabel (Neh 12®) and of the high priest 
Joiakim (Neli 12*®). The name is omitted, prob¬ 
ably by accident, in the list of the priests that 
‘ sealea to the covenant’(Neh 10). The clan is 
mentioned among those that dwelt in Jerusalem 
in the time of Nehemiah (11***), where read 
‘ Jedaiah and Joiarib’ as in the corresponding list 
1 Ch 9*** (so Cappellus and H. E. Kyle). The 
Maccabees belonged to this clan (1 Mac 2*; Jos. 
Ant. XII. vi. 1), and also Josephus (Life 1). The 
Babylonian Talmud substitutes ‘Joiarib’ for 
‘ Harim* in Ezr 2®®=Neh 7®=*. 

N. J. D. White. 

JEHONADAB (anp.n; or Jonadab ‘ he whom 
J" has impelled ’; cf. Nedahiah and Nadab ).—1, 
Son of Shimeah, David’s brother, and the friend of 
Amnon the son of David. He is described as ‘ a 
very subtil man* (ind opr) b?’n), and he employed 
his ingenuity in aiding Amnon to carry out his 
intrigue against his half-sister Tamar (2 S 13®® ). 
When, at the assassination of Amnon, an exagger¬ 
ated report reached the ear of David to the ellect 
that Ansalom had slain all the king’s sons, 
Jonadab was the first to grasp the true state of 
affairs, and to allay the king’s distress by his 
prompt report of the safety or the royal princes 
(2 S 13®®® ). Both AV and RV give his name 
uniformly as Jonadab^ although in v.® the MT has 
Jehonadah. 2. Son of Rechab, of the clan of 
the Kenites (1 Ch 2“), and formulator of the rules 
which bound his descendants, the Rochabites, to 
retain a nomadic life, living in tents and abstain¬ 
ing from the pursuit of agriculture, and especially 
from the cultivation of the vine and the use of its 
reduce (Jer 35; see Rechabitks). Jehonadab 
ourished at the time when Jehu, having seized 
the throne of the Northern Kingdom, was under¬ 
taking the extirpation from Israel of the foreign 
worship of Baal-mell^art. He appears to have 
been thoroughly in sympathy with the measures 
adopted by Jehu for the vindication of the religion 
of J^’, and he exhibited his sympathy by giving his 
hand to the new king, and accompanying nim in his 
chariot to witness the final destruction of the 
family of Aliab at Samaria, and the ruse by which 
the worshippers of Baal were entrapped and put 
to death (2 K 10*®*®®). Both AV and RV have 
Jonadab in all the passages of Jer, although that 
is the reading of MT (37^V) only in 35®* **** *®. 

C. F. Burney. 

JEHONATHAN (IO^Vt ‘ J" has given ’).-~A more ' 
exact rendering of the name usually represented 
in English as Jonathan. In RV this form occurs 
twice. 1. 2 Ch 17®. One of the Levites sent out 
by Jehoshaphat with the book of the law to 
teach the people in the cities of Judah. 2. Neh i 
12*®. The head of the priestly family of She- 
maiah in the days of JoiaKim tne son of Jeshua. 
Here the longer form serves to distinguish this 
name from the shorter Jonathan = in vv.*** *®. 

In AV Jehonathan is found also in 1 Ch 27“ of 
the son of Uzziah, who was over certain treasuries 
or storehouses in the time of David (RV Jona¬ 
than). H. A. White. 

JEHORAM or JORAM (d*^Vt, d^V ‘ J" is exalted’). 
RV retains Joram for Jehoram, 2 K 9*®*®^. 

1, King of Israel. Ho was second son of Ahab, 
and succeeded his brother Ahaziah, 2 K 3* (on the 
interpolated date in 2 K 1*® see Ahaziah, No. 1). 
The compiler of Kings evidently intended to refer 
to him all the notices of the king of Israel which 
occur in the Acts of Elisha; but as Elisha sur¬ 
vived J. 43 years, it is possible that in some cases 
at least other kings were originally intended (so 
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Ewald, in iv. 87). Terrified probably by his 
brother’s fate, ho began his reign by putting away 
the pillar of Baal that Ahab had made ; but it is 
evident from 2 K 9“ that the foreign cult 

was still continued in the country, through the 
influence of Jezebel, and with the connivance of J. 
himself, whose secret disloyalty is severely ex¬ 
posed by Elisha (2 K 3^*- Consistently with 
this, a tone of jirofane sarcasm, and of scarcely 
veiled antagonism, may be detected in his use of 
the sacred name J" (2 K 6“’* where read with 
Ewald ‘ king ’ for ‘ messenger ’ in'?©), a tone 
re-echoed by his courtiers {V). Immediately on 
his accession J. took stei)s to suppress tlie revolt 
of Mesha, which was now a matter of two years’ 
standing. He obtained the aid of his father’s 
ally, the compliant Jchoshaphat, who may have 
desired to chastise Moab for their invasion of 
Judah (2 Ch 20). J. was entertained at Jerusalem 
(Jos. Ant. IX. iii. 1). The route chosen at the 
suggestion of the king of Judah, though not the 
most direct from Samaria, had the triple advan¬ 
tage of securing the co-operation and loyalty of 
Edom, avoiding the hostile Syrian and Ammonite 
territoiy, and attacking Moab from an unexpected 
q^aarter. The expedition was barren of result. 
Before Moab was reached, the army would have 
perished from thirst but for the miracle wrought 
through Elisha in deference to Jchoshaphat. The 
Moabites were routed, but were not subdued. 
The desperate man who ‘gave his firstborn for his 
transgression ’ on the wall of Kirharesetli succeeded 
thereby in disheartening the besiegers, who, it is 
obscurely hinted, felt that the wrath of God was 
roused against themselves, the indirect authors of 
so unnatural a deed, and the allies retired, having 
failed to realize any lasting advantage. Assuming 
that 2 K 4-8^“ belong to this reign, the following 
matters of public importance may be gleaned from 
them. Elisha claims to have interest with the 
king and the captain of the host (4^^). He gives 
information to tne king of the secret plans or the 
Syrians A Syrian army penetrates to 

Dothan, and is led by Elisha to Samaria. He 
dissuades the king from an ungenerous impulse to 
kill them, and so procures a temporary cessatipn 
of the Syrian incursions Benhadad in 

erson besieges Samaria; the inhabitants are re- 
uced to the horrible straits foretold Lv 26^, 
Dt 28®*, and a second time the power of J" is vindi¬ 
cated by Elisha and the siege raised (6^^*7). This in¬ 
vasion may have occurred during the seven years’ 
famine foretold by Elisha 8' (alluded to 4*®). The 
visit of Naainan (6®'®) should probably be placed 
after this (compare 8^). Notudthstanding those 
constant attacKs from Syria, J. seems to have 
been a vigorous monarch {dpaarlipios, Jos. Ant. ix. 
ii. 2). On the death of Benhadad he deemed the 
opportunity a favourable one to renew the attempt 
to recover Ramoth-gilead at which Ahab had 
fallen. Ahaziah of Judah helped him (8^®*“), and 
the town was taken (9'*), but in tlic attack J. 
received arrow wounds (Jos.) which necessitated 
his return to Jezreel, the army remaining to 
hold the town (9^***). No long time elapsed when 
Jehu was seen approaching Jezreel. The mysteri¬ 
ous non-return of his messengers excited the 
curiosity of the sick man. With all his mother’s 
vigour he roused himself, and sallied forth eager 
to hear what strange news the captain of the host 
might \)e bringing. The brutal reply of Jehu to 
his inquiry left no doubt as to his intentions, and 
the king had barely time to warn his royal kins¬ 
man of his danger when he fell, pierced by the 
arrow of Jehu, on the fatal field of Naboth. The 
curse of Elijah (I K 2H®) was lieginning to find 
fulfilment. 

2* King of Judah, son of Jehoshaphat. The 


history of his reign is contained in 2 K 8’®'**, 2 Ch 21. 
It opens with a chronological difficulty. He is 
said in 2 K 8^* to have begun to reign in the fifth 
year of Jehoram of Israel. A comparison of 1 K 22^ 
and 2 K 3^ implies that this would be two years 
before the death of Jehoshaphat. This accounts 
for the insertion ‘Jehoshaphat being then king of 
Judah,’ the spuriousness of which is strongly 
vouched (see QPB). The interpolation in 2 K 
is discussed under Ahaziah i. Those who main¬ 
tain the genuineness of these notes of time are 
obliged to suppose that he was twice made viceroy 
by Jehoshaphat, i.e. in the 17th and 23rd years of 
that king’s rei^n. The marriage of J. with the 
daughter of Ahab and Jezebel had probably 
seemed to Jehoshaphat a masterly stroke of con¬ 
ciliatory policy. In the event, however, it had 
the most disastrous effect on Judah. The strong 
character of Athaliah easily influenced for evil 
both her husband and son (2 K 8^®*^), and, as 
before in the case of Abiiam (1 K 16^), nothing but 
the divine promise to David saved the favoured 
tribe from tbe ruin naturally consequent on 
corruption and idolatry. The most important 
event in this reign, and the only one recorded in 
Kings, is the fmfilment of Gn 27*® in the final 
revolt of Edom, which had been, more or less, a 
dependency of Judah since David’s time (2 S 8^*). 
The narrative (8“)of Jehoram’s attempt to recover 
Edom is obscure and probably corrupt. For ‘ to 
Zair ’ Tyjf, which is otherwise unknown, Vulg. has 
‘to Seir,’ /Seim = n'yb(B 2eta>/), A om.). Griitz con¬ 
jectured * Zoar ’ but Zoar is in Moab. 2 Ch 21® 
substitutes ‘ with his captains ’ vij^^-oy. The rest of 
the verse seems to impV that J. was surrounded 
by the Edomites by night, and cut his way 
through, but with loss and discomfiture (see QPB). 
At the same time, in a different quarter, the 
South-West, Libnah revolted, possibly in con¬ 
nexion with the Philistine invasion (2 Ch 2D®* ^'^). 
The Chronicler, mindful of the fact that Libnah 
was a priestly city (Jos 2D*), assigns as the cause 
‘ because ho nad forsaken the Lord, the God of his 
fathers.’ The town was not permanently lost (see 
2 K 19®). We learn from 2 Ch 21'^'* that on bis 
accession J. put to death amongst others his six 
brethren, to whom their father had given great 
gifts and fenced cities (cf. 2 Ch 11®*). The defec¬ 
tion to idolatry, which is implied in Kings, is 
detailed in 2 Ch 21”, where he appears as a re¬ 
ligious persecutor. This is followed by a denuncia¬ 
tory letter from Elijah vv.^®*“, a joint invasion by 
the Philistines and Arabians, who, if they did not 
actually capture Jerusalem (so Keil), sacked the 
palace, and carried off all his sons but one, vv.^®* 
The narrative concludes with his miserable and 
unregretted death, dishonourable burial, and ex¬ 
clusion from the royal sepulchres (contrast 2 K 8®*). 
A serious chronological difficulty is involved in the 
mention of Elijaivs letter to Jehoram. But for 
this statement, one would naturally infer that 
Elijah’s translation had taken place in the reign of 
Jehoshaphat. (a) It is narrated immediately after 
the dcatn of Ahaziah, and so Seder Olam, xvii. 46, 
places it in the second year of Ahaziah of Israel. 
\b) Elisha began to exercise prophetical functions 
under Jehoshaphat, 2 K 3. He does not seem to 
have done so before his master’s departure, 2 K 2®* ^®. 
(c) 2 K 3^^ obviously means that Elijah was no 
longer on earth. In reply it may be urged that 
there is no note of time in 2 K 2, and that it is 
placed in its present position merely to complete 
the history of Elijah. This seems more plausible 
than the suggestion of Kimchi, adopted oy Keil, 
that the Lord had revealed to Elijah, before his 
translation, J.’s wickedness, and that then Elijah 
wrote this letter, which was to be sent to the king 
at the proper time ; just as Elijah himself anointed 
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Hazael and Jehu by Elisha’s instrumentality (see 
AVm). Kennicott cuts the knot by conjecturing 
‘ Elisha ’ for * Elijah ’ in 2 Ch 21» 

3« A priest, one of the coininission appointed by 
Jehoshaphat to teach the Law, 2 Ch 17**. 

N. J. D. White. 

JEHOSHABEATH.— See Jbhosheba. 

JEHOSHAPHAT ‘J" hath judged*). 1. 

King of Judah, son of Asa. This reign marks a 
new departure in the mutual relations of Judah 
and Israel. Hitherto there had been a standing 
feud between the two kingdoms (1 K 14®** 15^*^®), 
but ‘J. made peace with the king of Israel* 
(1 K 22^). The immediate object of this policy 
was doubtless to enable the whole Hebrew race, 
hitherto weakened by internecine wars, to co¬ 
operate against their common enemies. Possibly, 
also, J. cherished a hope that the marriage of his 
heir Jehoram with Athaliah the daughter of 
Ahab, by which the political alliance was now 
cementea, might, in the future, lead to a peaceful 
re-establishment of the kingdom of David and 
Solomon. The actual result, however, of this 
alliance with the house of Omri brought to J. 
little credit in his relations with foreign powers ; 
while at home, in the following reigns, it led to a 
recrudescence of Baal worship, and indirectly to 
the almost total extinction of the royal family of 
Judah (2 K IP, cf. 2 Cli 2P-T'^liere is little 
told directly of J. in Kings (1 K 22^^‘®®). He com¬ 
pleted the extirpation of the Canaanitish abomina¬ 
tions begun by Asa, 1 K 16*®. Edom was so com¬ 
pletely subject to him that although it had a king 
(2 K 3 passim)f yet he was merely a nominee 
(‘deputy ’ of tne king of Judah. Hence, when 
Edom revolted in the next reign (2 K 8®®), it is 
siraificantly said they ‘ made a king over them¬ 
selves.* Edom being thus a vassal state, J. 
had access to the seanort of Ezion-geber, and 
attempted to revive Solomon’s trade with Ophir 
(cf. 1 K 9®®); but the fleet was wrecked when start¬ 
ing on the first voyage, and J. was so disheartened 
that he declined to enter into partnership with 
Ahaziah of Israel in order to renew the attempt. 
In 2 Ch 20“®* the good king’s misfortune is repre¬ 
sented as a punisnment for his having made a 
commercial alliance with Ahaziah; and the 
destination of the ships is not Ophir, but Tarshish. 
Both here and in 2 Ch 9®* the Chronicler mis¬ 
understands the term ‘ships of Tarshish.* What¬ 
ever else we know from Kings about J. is found 
in the history of Israel. To the strong-willed 
monarchs of Omri’s line J. serves as a foil. 
They profited by the alliance with Judah. 
When Ahab desires to recover Ramoth-gilead, or 
Jehoram Moab, J. is ready with his set formula 
of acquiescence (I K22*, 2 K He is extremely 
scrupulous to inquire of a prophet of J", and is not 
satisfied with an oracle which purports to come 
from Adonai (1 K 22®*®, 2 K 3^*); yet he seems 
quite unaffected when his ally is denounced, 
whether by Micaiah or Elisha. He is even per¬ 
suaded to risk his own life to save that of Anab 
(1 K 22“). From the Chronicler (2 Ch 17-20) we 
learn much more respecting J.’s internal adminis¬ 
tration of Judah. J. bei^ins his reign with de¬ 
fensive measures against Israel (17^* ®). His early 
piety is rewarded, like that of David (1 Ch 29®") 
and Solomon (2 Ch P®), with ‘ riches and honour in 
abundance * (17® 18*). He then sends a commission, 
consisting of princes, Levites, and priests, to teach 
‘ the book of the law of the Lord ^ in the cities of 
Judah. Godliness at home is followed by peace 
abroad. The Philistines and Arabians, so trouble¬ 
some to Jehoram (21*®), bring tribute. J. raises a 
standing army, twice as large as that of Asa 
(2 Ch 14®), of over 1,160,000 men (17*^’*®). Ewald 
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thinks that this incredible number refers to the 
entire male population, but see 17*®. The Chronicler 
then (ch. 18), contrary to the plan of his work, 
gives a long extract from the history of Israel— 
Ahab’s expeditioii to Ramoth-gilead—because of 
the share J. took in it. There are few variations 
of any interest except the needless addition in 
v.** ‘ and the Lord helped,* etc. It was surely by 
J.*s accent, when he ‘cried out,* that the Syrian 
captains ‘ saw that he was not the king of Israel.’ 
On his return, J. is rebuked for ‘ helping the 
wicked* by the prophet Jehu (cf. 2 Ch 15® 16^). 
He then provides for the better administration of 
justice by appointing local judges in every fenced 
city (19®), and two courts of appeal, ecclesiastical 
ana civil, in Jerusalem, v.*, consisting of Levites, 
priests, and leading nobles, presided over respect¬ 
ively by the high priest and ‘the rnler of the 
house of Judah* (cf. Dt P^ 10*® 17®). The 
Chronicler does not relate J.’s campaign with 
Jehoram of Israel against Moab (2 K 3, see 
Jehoram 1), but he gives in ch. 20 an account of a 
more complete deliverance from Moab, Edom, and 
Ammon. In this story there are two difficulties, 
(a) The inhabitants 01 Mt. Seir, vv.*®* ®® (in v.* read 
with Targ. ‘ Edomites * for ‘ Ammonites,* see 
RVm), are here joined with Moab against Judah, 
whereas in 2 K 3 they not only join their suzerain 
J. in his attack on Moab, but are the bitterest 
enemies of that people (2 K 3®®). (6) The abject 
terror of J. at this crisis (see esp. vv.®* *®) is quite 
unaccountable, if ho really possessed a tithe of the 
army described in 17*^^*. On the other hand, 
Ewald {HI iv. 56 n. 2) fairly argues that ‘ the 
valley of Jehoshaphat* (J13®* *®), which he identifies 
with the Wady Bereikut (=Beracah), implies some 
great victory of that king. He dates this event 
at the beginning of J.^s reign, and thereby 
accounts for the complete subjugation of Edom, 
implied in Kings. The prayer of J. on this 
occasion has a remarkable reference to Solomon’s 
prayer 1 K 8“*®^, and to Dt 2**® *®, just as the 
speech of Jahaziol has to Ex 14*®* **. 2. The 

recorder or chronicler in the reigns of David 
(2 S 8*« 20®*, 1 Ch 18*®) and Solomon (1 K 4»). 8. 
One of Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers, 
1 K 4*^ 4. Father of Jehu king of Israel, 2 K 

9®* **. N. J. D. White. 

JEHOSHAPHAT, YALLEY OF (or^'in^ pi^y, koiUs 
*Iw(ra<^r, Vallis Josaphat ).—This valley {'cTnefc)* is 
mentioned under the name of ‘Jehoshaphat’ only 
by the prophet Joel (3 [Heb. 4] ®* *®). The circum¬ 
stances related by the prophet concerning the * day 
of the Lord* are matters of theological contro¬ 
versy which it would be outside the scope of this 
article to enter into, but the imagery rests upon 
a geographical basis whatever may be the symbolical 
import. 

Some commentators have supposed that the name 
is only an imamnaiTr one due to its significance, 
‘J** judgeth’ (Orelli in Strack u. Zfickler, Kgf. 
Komm. on Joel^ lx ,; Michael is, Bihel fur Unge- 
lekrtcUf Remarks on Joel). The name may have 
been used with reference to the remarkable victory 
of king Jehoshaphat over the united forces of the 
heathen of several nations (2 Ch 20*®* ), children of 
Ammon, Moab, and Mount Seir, which resulted to 
him in a bloodless victory over his enemies, and his 
triumphant return from the valley of Blessing. 

There is no record in the Bible or Josephus os 
to the valley separating the temple mount from 
Olivet being called the valley of Jelioshaphat; but 
early in the 4th cent, it is called so, and the name 
has continued among Christians, Jews, and sub- 

* On tho possibility that this term could be applied to the 
valley of the Kidron (elsewhere always called na^alt ‘ torrent- 
valley,’ ‘ wady ’), see Driver’s note on J1 3^. 
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sequently Moslems, up to the present day. The 
unlcnowu Pilgrim of Bordeaux (A.D. 333) says, ‘ For 
one going to the gate which is on the east, that 
he may ascend the Mount of Olives, there is the 
valley which is called Jehoshaphat’ (itin. Jlicros.). 
Eusebius and Jerome (A.D. 330-400) give the same 
account (OS^ 272, 89; 145. 13). Eucherius (427- 
440) says, ‘Near the wall of Jerusalem, or oi the 
temple, on the east, is Geennon or the valley of 
Jehoshaphat’ {Ant. Mart. xvii. ; see also Keland, 
Pal. p. 356). Theodorus {c. 630), speaking of Jeru¬ 
salem, says, ‘There is the valley of Josaphat. 
There the Lord will judge the just and the sinful.’ 
Arculf (c. 680) speaks of the brook Cedron in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat {Early Travels, p. 4). 
WUIibald (721), Bernard (867), Saewulf (1102), 
Maundeville (13221, and Maundrell (1697) all men¬ 
tion the valley ot Jehoshaphat as lying between 
Jerusalem and Olivet {Early Travels, p. 469). Theo- 
doricus (1172) states that ‘ torrens Cedron et vallis 
Josaphat ’ lies between Moriah and Olivet, John 
of Wurzburg (c. 1213) says, ‘ Prope juxta Jerusalem, 
sub Salamonis regia in accubitu in valle Josapliat 
natatoria Siloam.’ The author of Citez de Jheru- 
salem (1187) states that the valley of Josaphat is 
to the east, between Olivet and Mount Zion. See 
further, art. Kidron (The Brook). 

According to modern Jewish tradition, the valley 
between the temple mount and Olivet is the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, and the dearest wish of the 
Jew 18 to find a grave there (Briggs, Heathen and 
Holy Lands, p. 290). Benjamin of Tudela (A.D. 
1170) calls this valley Jehosaphat. Some of the 
Rabbins have taught that it is necessary to be 
buried in the Holy Land to obtain a share in the 
resurrection preceding the Messiah’s reign on 
earth, and that the bodies of the righteous, wher¬ 
ever else buried, have to roll back again under 
ground to Palestine (J. Nicholaus, deSepult. Heh.). 

Tlie *Aven Skctych appears to have been a 
portion of rock projecting three fingers’ breadth 
above the lloor of the Holy of Holies, covering a 
cavity which was regarded as the mouth of the 
‘abyss,’ reverenced as the centre and foundation 
of the world, and having the inelFable name of 
God inscribed upon it. Rabbi Schwartz {Das 
Heilige Lanrf)identifies this stone with the Sakhrah. 
It is impossible not to suspect that these Jewish 
traditions are the origin or the sacred ness which 
the Mohammedans have attached to the Sakhrah 
{PEFSt, 1875-76). 

In the tract Midddth, Rabbi Elieser ben-Jacob 
said concerning the Water-gate, ‘ Through it the 
water proceeded out, and in future it will issue 
from under the threshold.’ The Talmud teaches 
that there was a canal which brou^t water to 
the sanctuary from the fountain of Etam (Jems. 
Yorna, iii. foi. 41 at Maim Baith Hammuhdash, v. 
16). llashi thinks Etam may have been the same 
as Nephtoah (Jos l.^'-*). The Moslems have a de¬ 
scription of ‘ the day of the Lord ’ which was prob- 
ably given by Mohammed as one of the first of his 
revelations, from which the following verses are 
extracted (Koran, 81);— 

‘In the name of the all-merciful God a day 
shall come when the sun shall bo shrouded and the 
stars shall fall from the heavens. 

‘When the water of the ocean shall boil, and 
the souls of the dead again be united to their 
bodies. 

‘ When the heavens will pass away like a scroll, 
and hell will burn fiercely, and the joys of paradise 
will be made manifest. 

‘ On that day shall every soul make known that 
which it hath performed.’ 

The day of resurrection will bo preceded by 
signs and portents in heaven and earth, wars and 
tumults, a universal decay of faith, the advent of 


Antichrist, the issuing forth of Gog and Magog to 
desolate the world. Every human oeiug will then 
be put upon his trial as to the manner in which 
he nas employed his faculties, and the good and 
evil actions of his life. The whole assembled 
multitude will have to follow Mohammed across 
the bridge al-Sirdt, as fine as the edge of a 
scimitar, which crosses the gulf of Jehennam or 
hell. Jehennam is a region iraught with all kinds 
of horrors (W. Irving, Life of Mahomet). The 
bridge al-Sirdt that ^11 be extended on the day 
of judraent between heaven and hell is to start 
from Jerusalem, and the pilgrim is shown a 
column, built horizontally into the wall [of the 
^aram esh-Shertf], which is to form its first pier. 
The holy rock [of the esh-Slterifj is one of the 
rocks of paradise; it stands on a palm tree, 
beneath which flows one of the rivers oi paradise. 
The Sakhrah is the centre of the world, and on the 
day of resurrection the angel Israfil will stand 
upon it to blow the last trump; beneath it is the 
source of every drop of sweet water that flows on 
the face of the earth (Besant and Palmer, Jeru¬ 
salem). The column called et-Tarik (de Saulcy) or 
al-Sirdt (Ali Bey, Men ed-Din, BFS part ii.) juts 
out from the east wall of the Haram esh-Shertf, 
overhanging the valley of the Kidron (Gehennam, 
Jehoshaphat), and on it may be seen devout 
Moslems in the early njoriiing i>ractising the first 
st^ into paradise. 

The Moslem names for the valley between the 
Haram esh-Shertf and Mount Olivet are Wddy 
Jahannum, W. Sitti Maryam (from ‘ the tomb of 
the Virgin’), W. Jdshafat or Shafat (Seetzen), W. 
Jehdshdfdt (Robinson), W. el-Jos. 

In addition to this valley parting Jerusalem 
from Olivet being called Jehosaphat, the name 
also occurs in or adjacent to the valley. In the 
time of Arculf (c. 680) the tower of Jehoshaphat was 
shown in the valley near the church of St. Mary. 
In the time of Maundrell {c. 1697) the present 
so-called tomb of Jehoshaphat went by the same 
name {Early Travels, p. 468). In Citez de Jheru- 
salem {c. 1187) there is the street of Josafas, lead¬ 
ing through the Josafas gate (present St. Stephen’s 
gate) into the valley of Jehoshaphat. Jolin of 
Wurzburg (c. 1213) also speaks of the gates of 
Josafat leading into the valley of Jeho^iaphat, 
and of the monument of king Josaphat ‘from 
which the valley was named.’ 

Litkraturb.—I n addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, the reader may consult Baedeker-Socin, Pal.^ 98 ; Neu- 
bauer, GAog, du Talmud, 61 f.; Robinson, 1. 268 ff.; 

Driver, Joel and Amos, 68f.; Nowack, Kl. Proph. 108; Ben- 
aiuger, Heb. Arch. 41. C. WARREN. 

JEHOSHEBA 2 K 11^ Jehoshabeath, 

2 Ch 22^^ ‘ J"is an oath.’ Stanley, Jewish 
Ch., Lect. 35, compares the variants Elisneba and 
’EXtera^^r). — She was daughter of Jehoram of 
Judah, but not of Athaliah, according to Jos. 
{Ant. IX. vii. 1; Jerome, Qu. Heb. on 2 Ch 2P^). On 
the death of her half-brother Ahaziah, she was 
instrumental in preserving the Davidic stock by 
concealing the infant Jehoash in a lumber-room 
of the palace (RVm). She seems to have had 
apartments in ‘the house of the Lord,’ i.e. in the 
temple precincts; and, according to the Chronicler, 
was wife of Jehoiada. This is the only recorded 
instance of the intermarriage of a high priest with 
a princess of the royal house, but probably it was 
no very extraordinary distinction (cf. 1 K 4“’*®). 
See Athaliah, Jehoash, Jehoiada. 

N. J. D. White. 

JEHOSHUA, JEH 0 SHUAH.- 7 The AV has fol¬ 
lowed the Geneva Bible in spelling Joshua’s name 
once (Nu 13^*) Jehoshua. In 1 Ch 7^ the trans¬ 
lators of AV have again followed the Gen. Bible, 
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but have added an A by inadvertence, giving the 
unique and wrong form Jehoshuah. Rv has 
restored Joshua in both places. 

JBHOYAH.—See God, p. lOO*. 

JEHOYAH-JIREH mr).—In Gn 22^^ the 

name given to the place at which Abraham sacri¬ 
ficed the ram instead of his son. The name means 
‘ J" seeth,* i.e. (cf. 16** * Thou art a God of seeing *; 
also Ex 3^ Ps 35** etc.) sees the needs of His 
servants, and relieves them accordingly ; but there 
is, no doubt, an allusion at the same time to the 
sense which the same verb has in v.® ‘ God will see 
for himself {i.e. look out, provide; so 1 S 16* ”) 
the lamb for a bumt-offering.* A difficulty, how¬ 
ever, arises in connexion with the following ex¬ 
planatory clause, which is partly ambiguous, and 
partly does not correspond, as it would be expected 
to do, with the name to which it is attached : ‘ so 
that it is said to-day, hk-j: nin» “ in the mount of 
J* The ‘mount of J'^* is a designation of 

the Temple-hill (Is 2* 30**, Ps 24®), and the tense of 
‘ is said * shows that the reference is to something 
that was said habitually (cf. Gn 10***), so that there is 
little doubt that the clause preserves some proverb 
in connexion with the Temple. If the clause 
stood by itself, it would be most naturally ren¬ 
dered *ln the mount of J" one is seen (am»ears),’ 
i.e. men, people, appear,—the reference being to 
the custom of visiting the Temple at pilgrimages 
(‘ appear,* as Ex 23*^, 1 S 1**, Ps 84’); but this ren¬ 
dering could only be adopted upon the supposition 
that the connexion with the preceding clause was 
of a purely verbal nature. Other renderings are 
‘ in tlie mount of J" it is seen ’ * {i.e. provided), or 
‘he [J"] is seen (appears),* or (Ew., Del., Keil, 
Dillm., Kautzsch-Socin) ‘in the mount (whore) J" 
appears* (the sentence in this case being incom¬ 
plete, as 10**’).t It is objected to the first of these 
renderings that the Niph. of does not occur in 
the sense of ‘ bo provided *; but if ‘ see * can be used 
absolutely (41*®) in the sense of ‘ look out,* it does 
not seem impossible that ‘ be seen * might be used 
similarly; still, it is true that, if the proverb had 
once an independent existence, this would not be 
a natural or obvious sense for the verb to have. 
In the two other renderings, the connexion of the 
proverb with the name ‘ Jehovah-jireh * depends 
upon the double sense of the word ‘ see *: J" ‘ sees * 
the needs of those who come to worship before 
Him on Zion, and then ‘is seen,* i.e. reveals Him¬ 
self to them by answering their prayers, and 
supplying their wants : His ‘ seeing,* in other words, 
taxes practical ellect in a ‘ being seen.*^ On the 
whole, unless the first suggestion made above be 
adopted, this may be said to be the best explana¬ 
tion of the passage. 

With changes of the punctuation, other render¬ 
ings become possible, though the general sense 
remains the same: as ‘ In the mountain (inp) J" 
appeareth * § (cf. LXX, ir tQ ton Kvoioi CxpOrj ); ‘ In 
the mountain J" seeth or will see (hk"}: '♦ ; so 

Pesh. and Vulg., assimilating the verb to that in 
clause a). The two clauses might also be assimil¬ 
ated by vocalizing the second element of the 

* The tense (as in * J" seeth') expressing what is habitual. 
The futures of AY, RV are (as often) misleading. 

t This last rend., though of course possible formally (Qes.-K. 
I 166 1 ; Dav. 9 26), is not, perhaps, In view of the order 
.IKT, very probable (mn' nm’ nna is what would be expected): 
see, however, though only after ny—which is often used without 
a rel., and may thus have more readily expressed the sense of 
‘ the time (when)’—P8 4*. Mic 6*. 

X Cf. Delitzsch : * Blr sah drein, in dem er lich bu sehn gab d.L 
thatsilchlich eingriff.* 

S So Stode, Oesoh. i. 460, who supposes the proverb to have been 
framed originally with reference to mountains in general, as the 
places where J" was anciently worshipped, and which were often 
marked by theophanles. 


name yer&*eh, ‘is seen* (appeareth), in place of 
yir'eh, ‘ seeth * (so Strack). S. R. Driver. 

JEHOYAH-NISSI ('p; nin' ‘J"is my banner’).— 
The name mven by Moses to the altar lie erected 
after the defeat of Amalek, Ex 17*® (E). The 
LXX (KiJptos xara^iryj) fxov) implies a derivation of 
the name from the root du ‘flee,* the Vulg. 
{Dominus exaltatio rnea) from ‘lift up.* Onkelos 
paraphrases, ‘ he prayed before God who had done 
miracles (po';) before him *; Rashi, ‘ God has done 
us here a miracle ’ (o;). There can be little doubt, 
however, that oi here = ‘banner,* Go<l being con¬ 
sidered the centre or rallying-point of the army of 
Israel, and the name of Go(i as their battle-cry 
(cf. Ps 20’**)* The interpretation of y.** (oj-Sy n;-'? 
«;) is somewhat doubtful. Many critics read d} foi 
Dj (= K 09 ‘ throne *), but this appears neither to be 
necessary nor to yield a suitable sense. The 
meaning is probably either ‘ J" hath sworn* (EV), 
or ‘I (Moses) swear* (with hand uplifted to J"s 
throne). See Dillmann and Kalisch, ad loc. 

J. A. Selbie. 

JEHOYAH - SHALOM (d'iV LXX 

Kvplou and Vulg. Domini pax imply Heb. reading 
m.T 0 * 1 *?;;^).—The name given by Gideon to the altar 
he erected in Ophrah, Jg 6*^. The name means 
*J" is peace’ (i.e. well-disposed), in allusion to J"s 
words in V.** ‘ Peace be unto thee.* There appears 
to be no necessity to take the second noun as 
genitive ‘(altar of) J" of peace,* as in mn*. 
Rather is the name ‘ Jehovah-shalom * to be 
compared with such names as ‘Jehovah-jireh,* 
‘ Jehovah-nissi,* ‘ Jehovah-shammah,* in all of 
which J" is the subject. See Moore, Judges^ ad 
loc. J. A. Selbie. 

JEHOYAH-SHAMMAH (ni?v* nin* ‘J* is there*; 
KiJptos iKoi ).—The name to be given to the restored 
and glorified Jerusalem, Ezk 48*® (cf. Is 60*^*** 62*, 
Rev 21***). ‘ The prophet beheld the Lord forsake 
His temple (ch. 11), and he beheld Him again 
enter it (ch. 43); now He abides in it among His 
people for ever. The covenant ran that He should 
be their God and they His people; this is perfectly 
fulfilled in His presence among them. The end 
in view from the beginning has been reached* 
(Davidson). J. A. Selbie. 

JEHOYAH-T8IDKENU (upiv m.T ‘J* is our 

righteousness,* or ‘J" our righteousness,* Jer 23® 
33*®).—In both passages (which are in fact the 
same prophecy repeated, the latter being not found 
in LXX, and perhaps the insertion of a reviser) 
it is the title of the Branch, the perfectly Righteous 
King, who is to rule over the people on their return 
from the Captivity. If Jer 3.3*^'*® is genuine, 33*’ 
implies that the prophet has in his mind not one 
single king, but a succession of kings, who would 
fulfil the theocratic idea. If the first tr. of the 
words given above is right, this will mean that 
under tne rule of the Branch men will fully realize 
the righteousness of J"; if the second, the title of 
J" must be understood as applied to the king as 
God’s vicegerent upon earth (ci. Is 9®). To suppose 
that either passage definitely predicts the God 
Incarnate is to credit the prophets with the kind 
of foresight which our knowlecfge of their writings 
otherwise does not justify (cf. Driver, Sermons on 
OT, 204 ff.). F. H. Woods. 

JEHOZABAD ‘ J** hath bestowed,* cf. njijr 

and —!• One of the servants of king Joash 

who conspired against his master and joined in his 
assassination, 2 K 12®*=2 Ch 24®®. 2. A Bemaraite 
chief, one of Jehoshaphat’s * men of war,* 2 Ch 17*®. 
3. The eponym of a Levitical family, 1 Ch 26®. 
See Genealogy. 
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JEHOZADAK * J'is righteous,* cf. Zedekiah 

the father of Joshua the high priest (1 Ch 
rHeb. 5« «], also in RV of Hag 
Zee where LXX has 'luaeSiK and AV Josedech). 
The name is shortened to Jozadak (p’lyv) in Ezr 3‘-*' ® 
6* 10^®, Neh 12^. It appears as Josedek (AV 
Josedec) in 1 Es 6®* 6*^9^®, Sir49^^ See Gene¬ 
alogy. H. A. White. 

JEHU (for form and meaning of the name see 
next article). — 1. A iirophet of the Northern 
Kingdom who predicte*! the downfall and destruc¬ 
tion of the dynasty of Raaaha (1 K 16^*^-^*). The 
Chronicler introduces him as denouncing Jehosha- 
phat for his alliance with Ahab (2 Ch lO'-*; cf. the 
w^ in which Jehu’s father Hanani reproves Asa, 
2 Ch 16^). * The words of Jehu the son of Hanani, 

which are taken up into the Book of the Kings of 
Israel * is cited by the Chronicler (2 Ch 20^) as an 
authority for the reign of Jehoshaphat. See art. 
Chronicles, vol. i. p. 394* f. 2. The king of Israel 
who destroyed the dynasty of Omri. See next 
article. 3. A Judahite, the son of Obed (1 Ch 2®®). 
4. A Siineonite prince (1 Ch 4“). While A of the 
LXX and Luc. have Tt/oi), B must have [mis ?] 
read instead of w.t, for it has o&ros. 5. One ot 
David’s heroes (1 Ch 12®). 

•k 

JEHU (Heb. Assyr. Ja-u-a, Syriac OOTLi, 

Arab. Jdhdf LXX B Eloij, A often ’IiyoiJ, Luc. 
’loiJ. The derivation is very uncertain. Some 
would regard it os an abbreviation of * Jah- 
weh is he,’ just as As a parallel, 

cornp. [«]’n*^^).—Jehu was son of Jehoshapnat, son 
of Nimshi, but ho is not infrecjuently designated 
simply ben-Nimshi. From his own testimony 
(2 Iv 9^ ^) we learn that he witnessed, in company 
with Bidkar, the judicial murder of Naboth. He 
evidently held, in conjunction with Bidkar, an 
important position in Aliab’s bodyguard,* and the 
sentence of doom pronounced by Elijah on the 
house of Ahab must on that memorable occasion 
have been carefully treasured in his memory. 
This raises an interesting question. Was Jehu 
personally known to Eliiah? This seems to be 
suggestea by 1 K 19^®. But it is quite evident 
that the Elijah narrative in this chapter proceeds 
from a dilferent hand from that which recorded 
the episodes in 2 K 8. 9, and the redactor has 
omitted from the Elijah section the fulfilment of 
the divine commanas (1 K 19^®’^®), though the 
injunctions themselves still remain. On this 
subject see Thenius’ remarks at the end of his 
commentary on 1 K 19; Stade, Gesch. p. 540, foot¬ 
note ; and ICittel, Gesch, der Heb, ii. 184 [Eng. 
tr. ii. 214]. 

It is not, however, our purpose to enter into the 
complex features of the narrative dealing with the 
reign of Jehu (2 K 9. 10), since this department 
belongs to the literary features of 1 K and 2 K 
(see art. Kings (Books of)). This subject has l»een 
ably investigated by Stade in ZATW^ 1885, 
p. 275 IF. It is acknowledged by critics that the 
section 2 K 9'-10®’ descriptive of Jehu’s revolution 
comes from the same hand as 1 K 20. 22, 2 K 3 
(Cornill), to which may be added (Driver, 

ZOT® p. 195; Kittel, Gesch. ii. p. 186 [Eng. tr. 
ii. 216]). Kittel also agrees with Stade in 
attributing 10^®'^® to a later source, a view which 
appears to the present writer well founded. 
Well hausen further endeavours to disintegrate 
10ii>-27 Qjj ground of inconsistencies {Isr, u, Jud, 

* Bidkftr and Jehu rode in a chariot along with others in 
pairs. So the Hebrew (onp^ should be interpreted. 

There was something exceptional in this. Usually three rode in 
a Hebrew chariot, as we nnd among the Hittites. See article 
Chariot by the present writer in Black's BibU Bnej/dopesdia, I 


Gesch?, p. 77, footnote), but his arguments are not 
convincing. 

Jehu ben-Nimshi rose to power on the crest of a 
wave of insurrectionary feeling fomented in the 
prophetic circles by the great personal influence of 
Elisha. Indeed it may even be true that he had 
already been designated as the earthly instrument 
of divine vengeance on the house of Omri by Elijah, 
and that Elisha had been commissioned by his 
illustrious predecessor to carry out the (fivine 
behest of 1 K 19^®. The vivid and dramatic narra¬ 
tive in chs. 9. 10 makes it clear that the causes 
which led to the popular discontent against the 
house of Omri were not so much connected with 
the introduction of the Phoenician Baal and 
Ashtoreth worship, but rather with the high¬ 
handed judicial murder of Naboth (see Ahab, 
Jezebel, and Naboth). Towards Phoenicia Israel 
had for centuries felt a traditional friendship. It 
began with the days of David and Solomon. In 
language the two were closely akin. They ex¬ 
changed their commodities, and the bond which 
linked them was called by the 8th cent, prophet 
Amos ‘ a covenant of brethren * (Am 1®, but see 
Driver’s note, ad /oc.), a fact well illustrated by 
the beautiful episode of Elijah and the widow of 
the Phoenician town of Zarephath (1 K 17®'®**). 

Jehu was the commanding officer in the army of 
Jehoram, which was conducting operations against 
the Syrian army under Hazael at the important 
fortress of Ramoth-gilead, a bone of contention 
since the days of Ahab, and now held by Israel. 
The severe wounds sustained by king Jehoram 
necessitated his retirement to Jezreel. This was 
the opportunity of which Elisha and the party of 
insurrection availed themselves. One of the ‘ sons 
of the prophets’ was despatched by Elisha to 
Ramoth-gilead with a flask of oil and a commission 
to take Jehu from the group of officers which 
surrounded him into an inner cliamber, anoint him 
there, and instantly withdraw in flight. These 
instructions were faithfully carried out. On Jehu’s 
return to the officers’ quarters, he was eagerly 
interrogated as to the meaning of this mysterious 
visit from the frenzied* prophetic messenger. On 
learning the truth, his fellow-officers tore their 
mantles from their shoulders and spread them as a 
carpet for their commander on the bare steps,t and 
proclaimed him as king with a loud flourish of 
trumpets. The lightning rapidity of the following 
movements of Jehu, and Uie murderous energy with 
which he crushed every opposition, overwhelm the 
reader. He immediately proceeded to Jezreel at 
the liead of a picked cavalcade, riding with Bidkar 
in his chariot. The invalided king Jehoram wa.s 
at that time receiving a visit from his kinsman 
Ahaziah king of Judah, at his royal residence. 
The cavalcade is descried at a distance by the 
watchman near the palace gates, who informs the 
king (cf. 2 S 18’^), At the command of Jehoram, 
who feels uneasy at the news, a horseman is sent 
to make the inquiry, * Is it peace ?’ The question 
was purposely ambiguous, and might be regarded 
as an inquiry respecting the process of the cam¬ 
paign at the seat of war. But Jehu, with brutal 
irankness, at once makes his purpose clear, and 
compels the king’s emissary to join his retinue. 
This strange proceeding is observed in Jezreel, and 
arouses suspicion. Both the kings at once pro¬ 
ceed in their chariots, accompanied by tlioir 

* The familiar ancient association of prophecy and madness ii 
Indicated in the Heb. (cf. Jer 29^), but it would be an 
error to regard it as a scornful epithet on the basis of Hos 9? (cf. 
1 S 211'ia'). In classical Arabic the verb is employed of speech 
or writing in the special form of prophetic rhythmic prose. 

t D 73 probably means the bare steps (or, perhaps, the 

midst of the flight of steps). The idiomatic phrase 0*}$ puzzled 
the LXX, who simply transliterate it (B y»piu,, A yi/>’ ha.. Luc. 
combines the two, if' b rSv yapifAf Iwi (jJav rat kva^adfJLiim), 
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military staff, to confront the bold insurgent. 
The two cavalcades met at the ill-omened spot— 
the field of Naboth, ever associated with Ahab’s 
high-handed injustice consummated by treachery 
and murder. Jehu was quick to seize the advant¬ 
age afforded him by these familiar recollections, 
and, as Jehoram’s heart failed him and he turned, 
immediately discharged an arrow* with his full 
strength, that laid the king of Israel low. As ho 
beheld the fallen son of Ahab, he recalled the 
words uttered by Elijah on tliat memorable spot 
many years before. With characteristic energy 
Jehu aid not allow the opportunity of striking 
down a possible foe to escape him, and Ahazian 
of Judah, who had fled at the sight of his kins¬ 
man’s terrible fate, was immediately pursued on 
the road which he took to Beth-haggan. At a 
place called the Ascent of G(ir,t near ibleam, he 
was overtaken and mortally wounded, and ulti¬ 
mately escaped to die at Megiddo. 

As Jehu entered Jezreel at the head of his 
retinue, he was greeted by Jezebel as she sat with 
her attendants at the window in the stately 
queen’s apartment in the upper storey of the royal 
alace. The splendid courage or the queen- 
owager did not forsake her in that terrible hour 
of doom. Surrounded by Phoenician luxury, with 
elaborate head-dress and eyelids painted with 
stibium, she hurled her angry defiance at the vic¬ 
torious insurgent. To Jehu’s previous reminiscence 
of a well-known episode she retorts with another, 
as she flings the taunt, ‘ Is it peace, O Zimri, his 
master’s murderer?’ meaning, ‘Is there to bo 
peace between me and such a traitor as you with 
your brief tenancy of power ? ’ The narrator who 
portrays the lurid facts sheds no ray of chivaliy 
on Jenu’s relentless ferocity. The queen at his 
bidding is flunj^ by the attendant eunuchs from the 
lofty upper window into the courtyard below, 
close to his cliariot wheels, and sullbrs instant 
death. Jehu feasts within the palace in cold¬ 
blooded indifference until the thought of the yet 
unburied queen prompts the command that the 
‘accursed’ (<Tjn«n) should receive the rights of 
sepulture due to her dignity and rank. This, 
however, the carrion kites and scavenger dogs had 
by this time rendered superfluous. 

But the career of assassination was not yet 
ended, and, without Macbeth’s remorse, Jehu felt 
himself ‘young in deed,’ and could say without 
compunction— 

' I am In blood 

Stepped in so far that should I wade no more 

Returning were as tedious m go o’er.'—Macbeth, ui. iv. 187. 

The seventy sons and CTandsonsof the royal harem 
of Ahab stfll inhabited Samaria, and they undoubt¬ 
edly constituted a possible source of danger and 
disaffection. An artfully worded despatch to the 
elders in Samaria [?],J challenging them to set up 
one of these royal princes as a rival king, produced 
the desired effect. The palace-commander, the com¬ 
mander of the city, and the guardians of the sons 
of Ahab trembled for their own lives, and complied 
with Jehu’s second request. They procured the 
death of all the royal princes, and sent their heads 
in baskets to Jezreel. This work of destruction 
was supplemented according to the section 

* Jehu possessed the archer's skill, which Assyrian monuments 
almost universally attribute to their monarchs, an aptitude 
perfected by the exercises of the chase. Comp, the frequent 
nuntinff scenes of the Nimrud gallery of the British Museum. 

t Betn-haggan is identified with Jentn, a large village in the 
plain of Esdraelon, on the road between Nazareth and NablCls. 
’ Ascent of Oftr ’ (prob. = ‘ whelp’s hill ’) was in the neighbourhood 
of Ible am, identified with a spot where there is now a ruined 
tower called BeCame. See Stade, Oesch. p. 642, footnote, and 
Baedeker, Palatine and Syria, 2nd ed. (1894) p. 226 ff. 

t For VKjnr of the MT the LXX, Josephus, and Cod. Kenn. 
174 read picr; but the suggestion of Cleric., Mioh., and 

Ewald is far more probable. 


by a still further holocaust of 42 princes of the line 
of David, kinsmen of Ahaziah.* This pendant to 
the narrative probably belongs to a later source. 
Yet the following verse (v.*^) clearly shows that 
farther deeds of blood were perpetrated. 

The final scene of butchery was enacted in the 
great temple of the Phoenician Baal, erected by 
Ahab in Samaria, where, under pretext of zeal for 
the worship of the god, a large crowd of his devotees 
were gathered together and then slaughtered by 
an armed band of eighty men who were po.sted at 
the entrance to guard the exit. The Baal ‘ pillars ’ 
(mazzebOth) were brought forth and destroyed by 
fire (2 K 10“). 

It is not quite clear what was the religious 
significance of this destruction of the Baal temple in 
Samaria and of its devotees. Doubtless Wellhausen 
is right in saying {hr. u. Jiid. Gesch.'^ p. 77) that Jehu 
was essentially a soldier, and his aims were political 
rather than religious. Yet he posed as a religious 
zealot, and some meaning must have been ascribed 
to his destruction of the Baal worshippers. It is 
more dillicult to ascertain the precise significance 
of this act when we remember that Jehoram, 
Ahab’s son (note that the name of Jahweh is 
expressed in this royal name), is distinctly stated 
to nave withdrawn the specific Tyrian Baal worship 
from Samaria, which had been instituted by Ahao 
under the influence of Jezebel (2 K 3^). Yet it is 
quite obvious that this act of Jehoram did not 
touch the old local Canaanitish Baal worship 
which still prevailed in the high places of Israel, 
and too much stress should certainly not be placed 
on this act of suppression, which appears to have 
been only temporary or partial in character. This 
is the view taken oy Prof. Peake, the Mriter of 
the article Baal in the first volume of this 
Dictionary. Accordingly, we may regard the 
murderous policy of Jehu as simply directed to a 
drastic suppression of the Phccnician form of Baal 
worship. This view is supported by the following 
considerations: (1) The annihilation of Baal wor¬ 
ship by Jehu took place in oamaria, the capital 
and residence of the Omri dynasty, where the 
Phoenician Baal had his special shrine (1 K 16’*^). 
We nowhere read of the suppression of Baal cults 
generally in the high places. (2) The extinc¬ 
tion of Canaanitish Ba^ worship, if it had ever 
taken place, could not have been eflectual or per¬ 
manent, since in the 8th cent, the writings of the 
prophet Hosea reveal the wide prevalence of local 
Baal cults in the Northern Kingdom. (3) The 
worship of the golden calf of Jeroboam i. still 
survived, as we infer from 2 K 10*. This verse 
and the language of v.®^ lead us to the conclusion 
that the words, ‘And Jehu destroyed the Baal 
from Lsrael’ (v.*), can refer only to the specific 
cult introduced by Jezebel perhaps characterized 
by gro.ss licentiousness. (4) That Jehu wrought 
no real religious reformation is shown by the 
neutral tone of the writer of chs. 9. 10, w’hue the 
strong reprobation of llos 1* faithfully reflects not 
only the prophetic but the popular verdict on the 
character and career of this monarch. 

The policy pursued by Jehu towards the dynasty 
of Omri, and the murder of the Phoenician queen as 
well as the overthrow of the Phoenician worship, at 
once shattered the close bonds of an alliance which 
the dynasty of Omri had found of considerable 
value to Israel, and which it had taken the utmost 
pains to consolidate. Ahab, as we have already 
seen (art. Ahab), had abandoned the friendship of 

* D'V’in ijjy n'5 rendered by Targ. * assembling boose of shep¬ 
herds’ (cf. ^py 'bind' In Gn 220). LXX identified 

with Beit l^ad about 0 miles £. of Jentn (9^ in the plain of 
Jezreel. See Baedeker, Pal. and Syria, 2nd ed. p. 24^ The 
of Eusebius is the same spot 16 Boman miles from 
Legio or LeJJun. 
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Syria after the disastrous battle of ^arkar (854). 
He had formed a pretty shrewd estimate of the 
rising power of the Assyrian empire under Shal¬ 
maneser II., and thought it wiser to have its ruler 
as his friend rather than his foe. The further 
attacks made by the Assyrians upon the Aramaean 
kingdom of Benhadad (Dadidri) in the years 849, 
846, and 842 only made this policy of friendship 
with Assyria more necessary for Israel; and Jehu, 
weakened by his break with Phcenicia and by the 
hostility of Judah, was driven by the force of 
events to adopt the same policy of subservience to 
the Assyrian monarch. The black obelisk of 
Shalmaneser, in a brief statement that runs in 
clearly le^dble characters of cuneiform between 
the graphic figures of its reliefs, records the im¬ 
portant statement: * Tribute of Jehu, son of Omri 
—objects of silver and gold—bars of silver, bars of 
gold, a golden bowl, a golden ladle, golden goblets, 
golden pitchers, bars or lead—a staff for the hand 
of a king, shafts of spears . . . these I received.** 
Another inscription {COT^ p. 200; III. Bawl. 5, 
No. 6, 40-65) places this event in a clearer light. 
We there learn that the Tyrians and Sidonians 
followed the same policy as Jehu. Jehu was 
forced to adopt this attitude at the commencement 
of his reign (842 b.c.), because in that year Shal¬ 
maneser II. made another invasion of Syria and 
attacked Hazael of Damascus. It was terribly 
disastrous for the young Syrian king. He lost 
16,000 men and more than 1000 chariots. To save 
his life he fled to Damascus, whither he was pur¬ 
sued and then besieged. The Assyrians ravaged 
and laid his territory waste as far as the HaurUn 
range and even the frontiers of Lebanon. This 
terrible overthrow of the year 842 was followed by 
another invasion three years later, in which Syria 
made little resistance. This at any rate is the 
inference which may be drawn from the long 
annalistic inscription taken from the obelisk of 
Nimrud,t lines 102-104; ‘In the 21st year of my 
reign (i.e. 839) I crossed the Euphrates for the 21st 
time and marched against the towns [ma^zdni) 
of Hazael of Damascus. Four of his towns I 
conquered, and received the tribute of the Tyrians, 
Sidonians, and Byblians.* 

While the humiliations inflicted by Assyria upon 
the Aramman kingdom continued, the policy of 
vassalage to Nineveh pursued by Jehu brought 
him security, and Israel was safe from agression 
from his powerful northern foe, Syria. But the 
tide was soon to turn. After 839 B.c. we read of 
no more attacks ui)on the Syrian kingdom from 
the shores of the Euphrates for more than 30 years. 
Meanwhile Syria, with wonderful inherent energy 
and recuperative power, began once more to show 
itself able to take the ofl’ensive. We learn this 
from the brief notice which closes the biblical 
record of Jehu’s reign (2 K 10®^); ‘During that 
time J" began to cut off (the territories of) 
Israel, and Hazael smote them in all the borders 
of Israel,* and in the following verse this is ex- 

f )lained as meaning that Israel suttered severe 
OS 808 of territory along the whole of his eastern 
dominion on the other side of Jordan. Probably 
Hazael annexed these territories to his o>vn—the 
harbinger of further humiliations in store for the 
dynasty of Jehu, until the tide again turned in 
favour of Israel under Jeroboam il.t 

Owen C. Whitehousb. 

* Schrader, KIB 1. p. 160, COr® I. p. 199. Respecting the 
phrase Jehu, ‘ son of Omri,’ see it. i. p, 179 and footnote **. 

t Schrader, KIB i. p. 12811.; see especially p. 142. For a 
conspectus of the campaigns of Shalmaneser ii., see Tiele, Dab,- 
Aa^yr. Geach. p. 197 IT. 

1 Here again the success of Israel was cheaply earned through 
the Intervention of the Assyrian arms. The terrible disaster 
inflicted by Rammdn-nirdri m. in 8U3 on the Aramaoan kingdom 
was a blow from which it never recovered. Ramm&n-nir&ri ui. 


JEHUBBAH Kethtbh, but ^cr^n^mrr'and 
Hubbah’ is to be’preferred [LXX B A 

‘0/3<£, Vulg. Ilaba]).--An Asherite, 1 Ch 7*^. See 
Genealogy, XII. 5. 

JEHUCAL ‘ J. is able’).~A courtier sent 
by king Zedekiah', during the siege of Jerus., to 
entreat for the prayers of Jeremiah (Jer 37®* ). He 
is called in Jer 38* Jucal. 

JEHUD (in' LXX B ’Afeip, A Toi5^, Luc. *IoiJ5).— 
A town of Dan, named between Baalath and 
Bene-berak, Jos 19". It is probably the modern 
el-Yehddtyeh, 8 miles E. of Joppa. See Dillm. 
Jos., ad loc.; Robinson, BRP^y ii. 242; Gu6rin, 
Judie, i. 322; Buhl, GAP 197; SWP vol. ii. 
sheet iii. 

JEHUDI ('i>n;).--A word which generally=a 
JeWy but appears to be a proper name in Jer 
3014. ai. j officer of Jehoiakim, at whoso 

summons Baruch read to the princes of J udah the 
roll of Jeremiah’s prophecies. J. was afterwards 
himself employed to read the roll to the king, but 
ho had not proceeded far when Jehoiakim cut it in 
pieces and cast it into the fire. 

JEHUDIJAH(1 Ch 4*® AV).— See Hajehudijah. 

JEHUEL (Swn; Kethtbh, Vk’h; KerS). —A Heman- 
ite in Hezekiah’s reign, 2 Ch 29*^. See Gene¬ 
alogy. 

JEIEL (^H'v;).—1. A Reubenite, 1 Ch 5’. 2. An 
ancestor of Saul, 1 Ch 8*-® (supplied in RV from 
9®®). 3. One of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11". 4. 5. The 
name of two Levite families: (a) 1 Ch 15*®*®* 16®*®, 
2 Ch 20*<; (5) 2 Ch 35». 6. A scribe in the reign 
of Uzziah, 2 Ch 26**. 7. One of those who had 
married foreign wives, Ezr 10". In 2.3.6 Kethtbh 
has Jeuel. See Genealogy. 

JEKABZEEL, Neh 11".—See Kabzeel. 

JEKAMEAM (Dvep;).-!. A Levite, 1 Ch 23*» 24» 
In the former of these passages LXX has ‘iKe/xidf, 
in the latter 'Iok6/jl (B) or ’I/ce^wd (A). Gray [Heb, 
Prop. Names, 46 n.) points out that these LXX 
readings suggest an original n'op', but that the 
other versions on the whole support the MT, 

JEKAMIAH ('T^p: ‘may J" strengthen’).—!. A 
Judahite, the son of Shailum, 1 Ch 2". 2. A son 
of king Jeconiah, 1 Ch 3*®. 

JEKUTHIEL (Vn’^p;, perh. ‘preservation of God,' 
possibly same as see Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v., 

and Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 307 n 8).—A man 
of J udah, 1 Ch 4**. See Genealogy. 

JEMIMAH (n^'p;).—The eldest of Job’s daughters 
born to him after his restoration to prosperity 
(Job 42"). The LXX and Vulg. render as if from 
dV day; most modems connect with Arab, jemdma 
= dove (see, however, Gray, Heb. Prop. Names^ 

p. 108). 

JEMNAAN, Jth 2“—See Jabneel. 

JEMUEL (^WD*).—A son of Simeon, Gn 46*®, 
Ex 6*®=Nemuel of Nu 26*®, 1 Ch 4®^ The LXX 
also exhibits both forms, having in Gn ’le/toinJX, in 
Ex ’Ie/U7)\ (B), in Nu and 1 Ch Na/ioi/i^X. 

JEOPARD, JEOPARDY.—The verb to ‘jeopard,’ 

Is tho ‘deliverer’ referred to Ln 2 K 13^, and this is a chrono¬ 
logical datum of considerable value. See the present writer's 
remarks in Schrader, CO2*® ii. p. 324. 
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that is, hazard, is derived from the subst. 

‘ ieopardy,* peril, hazard ; and that is a corruption 
of the Old French jeu partis lit. a divided game 
(Low hBX, jocus partitus)y i.e. a game in which the 
chances are even. Chaucer {TroiltiSf ii, 465) has— 

• For myn estat now lyth in jupartye, 

And eek myn ernes [* uncle’s] lyf lyth in bolaunoe’; 

and (u. 772)— 

‘ Sholde I now love and putte in Jupartye 
My sikemesse, and thrallen libertee ?' 

Tindale in Prol, to Leviticus says, ‘ They that be 
dead, yf they dyed in the faith which tnat sacra¬ 
ment preacheth, they be saffe and are past all 
jeopardye,* where tne word has assumed its 
modem spelling. The verb occurs often in Tindale 
and other writers of that time, as Knox, Works. 
iii. 213, ‘Why will ye jeoparde to loise eternal! 
life?*; Tind. Works^ i. 173, ‘Whosoever casteth 
not this aforehand, I must jeopard life, goods, 
honour, worship (and all that there is, for Christ’s 
sake), deceiveth himself ’; Elyot, Govemour, ii. 
263, ‘ I name that Audacitie whiche is an excessife 
and inordinate truste to escape all daungers, and 
causeth a man to do suche actes as are nat to be 
jeoparded’: and Dn 3“ Cov. ‘that have altered 
the kynges comraaundement and joperde their 
bodies therupon.’ 

Jeopardy occurs in AV, 2 S 23^^ ‘ is not this the 
blood of tlie men that went in jeopardy of their 
lives?’ D'?/nn, lit., as RVm, ‘that went 

with their lives ’; but the a is [as Driver] the Beth 
pretii, ‘ at the cost or risk of their lives *; W. R. 
Smith [ES^ 230], ‘the blood of the men that 
fetched it in jeopardy of their lives ’); 1 Ch ll'®&<* 

‘ Shall I drink the blood of these men that have 
put their lives in jeopardy ? for with the jeopardy 
of their lives they Drought it’ (AVm and RVm 
‘ with their lives’); 12^‘> ‘ He will fall to his master 
Saul to the jeopardy of our heads’ (UTk-ja, AVm 
‘ on our heads,’ out it is the Bethpretii^ as before); 
I Mac 6^ ‘Eleazar also . . . put himself in jeop¬ 
ardy, to the end he might deliver his people’ 
{t5(A)K€u iavrSvf RV ‘gave himself’); Lk 8^ ‘there 
came down a storm of wind on the lake ; and they 
were filled with water and were in jeopardy’ 
(iKivdijvevoy); 1 Co 15®> ‘And why stand we in 
jeopardy every hour ? ’ {KipdvpeCofiev ); and in the 
Preface to AV 1611, * Yea, why did the Catholicks 
(meaning Popish Eomanists) alwayes go in jeop- 
ardie for refusing to go to heare it [the English 
translation of the Bible] ? ’ 

The verb is rarer, Jg 6^* ‘Zebulun and Naphtali 
were a people that jeoparded their lives unto the 
death in the high places of the field’ (mo) lit. 

‘ that despised its life to death,’ AVm ‘ exposed to 
reproach,’ Moore, ‘ that recklessly exposed itself 
to death ’); * 2 Mac IP ‘ Then Maccabeus himself 
first of all took weapons, exhorting the other that 
they would jeopard themselves together with him 
to help their brethren ’ (5ia^o'5uvciJovras); 14*® ‘ he 
[Razis] did boldly jeopard his body and life with 
all vehemency for the religion of tne Jews’ {irapa- 

J. Hastings. 

JEPHTHAH (nnjp: ‘ he,’ i.e. prob. J”, ‘ will open’; 
cf. Ezr 10^* etc., town in Zebulun, Jos 

19^®/ also name of a town in Judah, Jos 15"; 
Te0^d).—Judge, and conqueror of the Ammonites 
(Jg 10®-12'^; cf. IS 12^^). The narrative has an 
unusually long introduction 10®'^* (cf. 
g7-io [D*]); it is based, however, on what was 
probably a shorter introduction in the manner of 
E (vv.®^‘ ®* '*). The particulars in lO'^* ^® are 

derived from ch. 11 (cf. 8“'** from ch. 9), and come 
from D*. Apparently, this long introduction was 

* See Moore in loc. tor reff. to the use of the verb : and G. A. 
Smith in EoBvot. 4th Ser. vii. 168, and in UQHL 422, for iUuetra- 
tioD of the chanMiter described. 


intended to include the Philistine as well as the 
Ammonite oppression (10^). The main interest of 
the story of Jephthah clearly lies, not in his 
personal history or defeat of the Ammonites, but 
in his vow and its fulfilment, and the origin of an 
Israelite custom. 

Of the antecedents of Jephthah little is known 
beyond the fact that he was a Gileadite warrior, 
the son of a harlot. He was driven out of his 
home by the ‘elders of Gilead’ (IP), and became 
the captain of a band of freebooters in the land of 
Tob in E. Syria (cf. 1 S 22»'*, 2S 10«-*).* The 
Ammonite invasion made it necessary for the 
Israelites ea 3 t of Jordan to find a leader; and there 
was nothing for it but to appeal to the outlawed 
Jephthah to come to the rescue. The elders of 
Gilead begged him to be their leader; and, after 
expressing surprise that such a request should be 
made to him, Jephthah agreed, on the condition 
that he should become their chief when the 
Ammonites were defeated. A solemn compact 
was made accordingly, and Jephthah was ap¬ 
pointed leader by popular acclamation (IP'^^*). 
At this moment, it would seem, when Jephthah 
was at Mizpah of Gilead, he wont to the holy place 
or altar, and there, ‘ before J",’ registered a vow to 
sacrifice whomsoever should be the first to meet 
him when he returned victorious (vv.*^* That 

he had a human victim in his mind is clear from 
the language which he used.t 

The long account of the negotiations between 
Jephthah and the king of the Ammonites (1P*‘“) 
with regard to Isram’s rights of possession in 
Gilead, is regarded by most critics as a late inter¬ 
polation, compiled from JE’s narrative in Nu 20. 21, 
in some places word for word; cf. vv.^^*“‘ ^ with 
Nu 20^^’” 2P* ^** ^^■*^* ^. The remarkable thing 
about this section is, that althou"h Jephthah is 
arguing with Ammonites, yet the language which 
he is made to use refers entirely to Moabites, The 
Ammonites complain that Israel had seized their 
land between Arnon and Jabbok ; Jephthah replies 
that the district was taken from Sihon king of the 
Amorites, and not from Moah {\). Moab never 
fought against Israel (but see Jos 24*), why 
should Ammon? Even Chemosh, god of the 
Moabites, is referred to as having given the 
Ammonites their territory. An extraordinary 
misunderstanding thus runs through the whole 
passage. § 

A brief description of the defeat of the Ammon¬ 
ites is all that is given (v.®***). The course of the 
battle cannot be determined exactly, but it prob¬ 
ably went in a direction E. of Rabbah (see Jos 13“ 
Aroer), into tlie territory of the Ammonites.|| 
Jephthah returns in triumph to his home at 
Mizpah ; the first person who comes to meet him 
is his only daughter, accompanied by a chorus of 
women (cf. Ex 15****, 1 S 18**-). The overwhelming 
grief of the father, the noble self-surrender of the 
daughter, and her courageous resignation to her 
fate, are told with admirable skill and reserve. 
‘He did to her what he had vowed to do.’ It 

* iiib.Sare not part of the oritflnal story. V.ible modelled 
on the gonealot^ical forms of Pand Ch ; v.3 is best explained as 
due to a misunderstanding of v.7. 

t The sequel of v.iu is n“; the text has been disordered by the 
long interpolation, 

X ‘ Whosoever cometh forth,' ' from the doors of my house,' 
‘I will offer him up’: these expressions are inapplicable to an 
animal. ^ ^ 

§ Perhaps the Interoolation was made at some moment when 
the Israelites wanted to assert their title to Gilead. Moore 
suggests such an occasion as the intrusion of the Ammonites at 
the beginning of the 6 th cent. (Jer 49i fi). 

I) V.® mentions various movements, the reason for which is 
not clear. Jephthah’s object could not have been to raise the 
tribes; for the people are all assembled in v.ii*. In m* jephthah 
is still at Mizpah; he is still there in so, and thence sets out in 
duo course in SJ. V.® is, In fact, an attempt to pick up the 
thread of the narrative after the long interpolation, 
(Moore). 
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became henceforth a custom in Israel to celebrate 
the tragedy of Jephthah’s daughter by four days’ 
mourning every year.* 

That such sacrifices were possible in Israel may be gathered 
from 1 8 14 Wf.« 1588 2 8 cf. Ezk 20M with Ex 2228 , 

Mio 67. In times of aesperation or religious degradation they 
became more frequent (Jer 7^1 2 K 103 1717 218, pg iO087f. etc. 
SeeSchultz.OTT’Aeof. i. 101; Dillmann, 280f.; Nowack, 

Heb. Arch. ii. 206 f.; Ottley, BL, 1897, 176 f.). 

The narrative f^oes on to describe a severe con¬ 
flict between Jepbthah and the tribe of Ephraim, 
who, with characteristic arrogance complained 
that they had not been invited to take part in the 
war. After expostulating with them, Jenhthah 
coUected his Gileadite forces, which haa been 
dispersed when the war was ended, and went to 
battle. He held the Jordan fords against them ; 
every fugitive who attempted to cross was required 
to pronounce the test-word Shibboleth (‘flood’); 
ana if he betrayed his Ephraimite origin by pro¬ 
nouncing it Sibboleth, he was put to death.f 

The historical character of this narrative has 
been questioned by Wellh. (Composition, 229), who 
treats it as a mere replica of 8'"*. His arguments, 
however, are not conclusive; the episode at the 
Jordan fords is too original to be imaginary ; and 
the majority of modern critics support the genuine¬ 
ness of these verses. It is probable that tne num¬ 
bers in v.® are exaggerated ; but this does not con¬ 
demn the whole story. J The narrative of Jephthah 
is brought to a close with the formula which is 
used of the minor judges (10^*® 12^^’ ^®).§ 

The account of Jephlhah's home and settled life at Mlzmh 
(ll34fr.) does not seem to agree with his outlawry in 
confusion of the Ammonites and Moabites in 1112-28 jg also 
remarkable. Accordingly, Budde (Commentary on Jttdgei, 
1897), following an unpublished treatise by Ilolzinger, attempts 
to work out a double narrative, as in the case of Gideon, Vie 
postulates a Moabite document, and assigns it to E, and an 
Ammonite document, J, The suggestion is Ingenious, but the 
data are hardly distinctive enough. The contradictions in the 
accounts of Jephthah’s antecedents are not irreconcilable; 
while, with regard to the interpolation (III 228 ), the explanation 
above satisfies the case. 

LrrBRATOKB.—See, above all, Moore, Judges, 282 ff.; of. also 
Budde, Richter, ad loc.. Hicht. u, Sam. 126ff,: Klttel, Hist. 0 / 
JJebrewt ii. 89 f.; Wellhausen, Comp. 228f.; Noldeke, Unter- 
mchunaen, 196 n.; Kuonen, Hist. Dilch. d. AT, 18 f.; Ooldziher, 
Ber Mythos bei den Hebrdem, 118ff.: Stade, OVI i. 68; 
Baudissin, Stud. t. temit. Relinionsgeschxchte, i. 55 ff.; Smend, 
Alttest. Religionsgeschichte.QOff.; Baethgen, Beitrdge, 18ff.; 
Driver, LOT^ 166; Oornill, Mmleitung^, 961. 

G. A. Cooke. 

JEPHUNNEH —!• The father of Caleb 

(Nu 13®). 2. A son of Jether an Asherite (1 C)i 7“). 

JERAH (ni;), son of Joktan, Gn lO^® (1 Ch 1*»). 
The Arabic geographers knew of places named 
Yurdkh and Yardh in Yemen and IJijaz respectively 
(Yal^fit and Hamdani); and the geographer YaVflt 
quotes from Al-^ulaiiii (a usurper who obtained 
control of Yemen in the 11th cent., and was well 
versed in S. Arabian geography), a verse in >vhich 
Wardkh is mentioned as a place of importance: 
‘ What excuse have I, now I am lord of Wardkh, 
for failing to meet tlie foe ? ’ There are several 

•See W. R. Smith, RSm. 

f Two historical parallels are quoted by the commentators; 
the ‘Sicilian Vespers,' Mar. 81, 1282, when the French were 
made to betray themselves by their pronunciation oiceci e ciceri ; 
and again, during the revolt against the French in Flanders, 
May 25, 1802, when no one was allowed to pass out of the gates 
who could not pronounce scilt ende friend f 

J In 122* a verb must be supplied after pay LXX (A)iT*»i/. 
fvf f4.t, i.e. ‘afflicted me.' In v.* the sentence from 
* because they said ’ to the end does not make sense. 
Tlie words, ‘because they said. Ye are fugitives of Ephraim,' 
must come from v.®; the rest of the sentence is a gloss. The 
entire half-verse is om. in some MSS of LXX ; in Syro-IIex. it is 
asterisked. 

I 'The closing words of 12? cannot be right. I.XX (A) L tf r4Xi« 
Vulg. in civitate ma Galaad. Studer conjectures 
suggested by ir roAn T, the 

reading of some cursive MSS; cf. Moore, ad loo. 


references to Warakh in HarndAni’s ‘ Description 
of Arabia,* from w’hich its site can be accurately 
fixed. It is possible that the name may be ancient, 
and that the Jerah of Gn may refer to it. Most 
commentators, however, have preferred to regard 
Jerah (Heb. * moon ’ or ‘ month ’) as a translation 
of some Arabic name; but the conjectures based 
on this supposition by Hochart, J. D. Michaelis, 
and more recently Glaser [Skizze, ii. 425), seem 
devoid of probability. D. S. Margoliouth. 

JERAHMEEL ‘ may God have com¬ 

passion * ; B ’Ipd/tei^X, 'lepe/xeiJX, 'Upepa^X, ’Pa/ieTjX ; 
A 'lepe/ae^X, *Up€fui/)\ ; Jeramcel). — 1. According to 
1 Ch 2® the firstborn son of Hezron, the son of 
Perez, the son of Judah. His descendants, of 
whom a list is given (vv.“'®®), lived on the extreme 
S. border of Judah in what w'as technically called 
‘the Negeb of the Jerahmeelites’ (I S 27‘® 30'*®; 
see Driver, in loc., and G. A. Smith, UGIIL 
pp. 278-286). They appear to have been an 
Amalekite or Edomite clan, which was afterwards 
absorbed by Judah. 

2. The son of Kish, a Merarito Levite of the 
house of Mahli. Jerahineel appears as the only 
r^resentative of this branch of the house of 
Merari at the time when David is said to have 
organized the temple service (1 Ch 23®^ 24^). 

3. The king’s son (KV, AVm; ‘ the son of 

Hammelech ’ AV, RVm) i.e. of the royal blood, who 
together with two other ollicers was commanded 
by king Jehoiakim ‘ to take Baruch the scribe and 
Jeremiah the prophet* after the burning of the 
roll (Jer 36®®). J. F. Stenning. 

JERECHU ('lipexo^, B* -ctx-, AV Jerechus), 1 Es 
6”.—In Ezr 2®«, Neh 7®® JERICIIO. 

JERED (tj;. It is the same name which is given 
in Gn »®' 1 Ch 1® as Jared).—A Judaliite, 

the ‘ father’ of Gedor, 1 Ch 4^®. 

JEREMAI ('ipi')*—A Jew of the family of Hashum 
who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10®®). 

JEREMIAH.—Seven or eight men of this name 
besides the prophet (see next art.) are mentioned 
in OT. The Heb. is alw’ays .tdi: or 1. A 

w'arrior of the tribe of Gad, fifth in reputation 
(1 Ch 12^®) of those who joined David in ‘the hold 
in the wilderness’ in the neighbourhood either of 
Adullam or of En-gedi, most probably of the 
latter. 2* The tenth in reputation (1 Cn 12^®) of 
the same Gadite band. 3. A bowman and slinger 
of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Ch 12^), who joined 
David during his occupation of the frontier city of 
Ziklag. 4. The head of a family in the eastern 
section of the tribe of Mana.sseh (1 Ch 6**). He 
was probably one of the Jews carried into ca]>- 
tivity by Tiglath-pileser, and settled 1^ him on 
the Armenian frontier (1 Ch 6®®, 2 K 16*). 6. A 
Jew of Libnah, whose daughter, Hamutal or 
Hamital, was one of the wives of Josiah, and 
mother of Jelioahaz (2 K 23®*) and Zedekiah (2 K 
24*®, Jer 62*). In the last two passages the 
mother’s name is given as Hamital, Ves'on ; but a 
textual error is more probable than that Josiah 
married two sisters, both daughters of Jeremiah. 
The latter’s place of residence (Jos 21**, 1 Ch 6®’), 
and his relations with the king, as well as the 
respectful way in which he is in each instance 
referred to as a well-known man, make it likely 
that he was a priest of great influence, and possibly 
also one of the principal instigators or agents of 
Josiah in the ritual restoration of his reign. 6. 
The son of Habazziniah and father of Jaazaniab, 
who appears to have been the head of the Rechab- 
ites (Jer 35®) in the time of the prophet Jeremiah. 
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7. A priest who in B.C. 636 came back to Jerusalem 
with Zienibbabel and Jeshua (Neh 12*). His name 
was given to one of the twenty-two courses or 
* fathers’-houses/ into which were divided the four 
families of priests (Ezr Neh 73»-<2) that re¬ 

turned on that occasion. It is not possible to say 
with certainty to which of these families Jeremiah 
belonged; but if the lists are parallel, he may 
have oeen a member of that of Jedaiah, witli 
which also the high priest Jeshua was connected. 
The course is mentioned again (Neh 12*®) in the 
priesthood (B.C. 499-463) of Joiakim, Jeshua’s son 
and successor, when its head is said to have been 
Hananiah. 8. A priest who in the name of his 
course, with other j)rinces and representatives of 
the people, sealed in B.C. 444 Nehemiah’s great 
covenant (Neh 10®). He (or his course) was also 
appointed to join the right-hand procession at the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh 12®^). It 
is possible that in both of these cases the name is 
used to denote the ollicial head of a priestly course 
rather than an individual in his own person. In 
the former, fifteen of the twenty-one names are 
identical with those in the lists of Neh 12®“^ and 
Neh 12**'®®; and hence there is p-ound for the 
assumption that the name is used in this instance 
as the official designation of a class. But in the 
latter the forms of expression are slightly in favour 
of the opposite conclusion, Neh 12®® refenring 
specifically to the priests’ sons, whilst there is an 
antecedent probability that the procession would 
consist of selected representatives only. That, 
moreover, the name of Jeremiah should recur in 
different generations of the same family, is not 
forbidden oy known Jewish usage. In the days of 
Joiakim, Hananiah was the head of the course of 
Jeremiah (Neh 12*®); but Joiakim died some 
sixteen years before the dedication of the wall, 
and in the interval it is not unlikely that the 
headship of the course of Jeremiah had passed 
into the hands of a man who bore the great 
family name. And if this Jeremiah was a person 
and not a class, lapse of time is fatal to his 
assumed identification with the previous one 
(No. 7). R. W. Moss. 

JEREMIAH THE Prophet.— 

i. The Life of the Prophet. 

ii. The Book of Jeremiah. 

(1) Prophecies under Josiah ; (2) under Jehoiakim ;(3) 
under Zedekiah. 

lii. The TTeiirew and Greek Texts. 

(1) Relative value of the two texts. (2) Original place 
of chs. 46 IT. 

Iv. Redaction of the Book. 

V. Literary Style, 

vi. Religious Ideas. 

(l)Sin. (2) God. (3) The Future. (4) Jeremiah’s Piety. 

i. Life of the Prophet.— Jeremiah (^nw, 
• shorter form ‘whom J" casts,’ i,e. possibly, 
as Ges. suggests, ‘ appoints ’ Dn 7®, Tepe/xlas, Jere- 
mias) was born of a priestly family in Anathoth, 
now 'Andtiif a small town, an hour or an hour 
and a (quarter N.E. of Jerusalem (Is 10®®), and 
prophesied from the 13th year of Josiah till after 
the Captivity, a period of more than 40 years 
(B.C. 626-686). Though he had spoken as a 
prophet for five years when Josiah promulgated 
the Book of the Law and introduced his lleform, 
Jeremiah appears to have had no hand in these 
transactions; but from the death of Josiah till 
his own death in Egypt he was a prominent figure 
in all the history of that tragic period. Almost 
alone he had to expose the immoralities, the self- 
deception founded on superficial reforms, and the 
fanatical confidence in tlie protection of J" who 
dwelt in His temple, by which all classes were 
carried away. His conviction, constantly declared, 
that the Lord had determined to destroy the temple 
and nation, exposed him to cruel insults from the 


temple priests (20®, cf. 37*®); and he was on many 
occasions in danger of his life, from his townsmen 
of Anathoth (IT^), the priests and propliets of the 
temple (26®* ®), the arbitrary and vindictive king 
Jehoiakim (36*®* ®®), and the military of the day (38*). 
The strife in >vhich he was involved, so alien to his 
nature, w*earied him ; he longed for a lodge in the 
wilderness (9®), mourned the perpetual conflicts in 
which his life was passed (15*®), cursed in despair 
the day of his birth (20**), and vowed to have done 
with the word of the Lord, which isolated him 
from all that was human,—but in vain : His word 
was in his heart like a fire shut up in his bones, 
and he must declare it (20®). Yet even in that 
degenerate day his life extorted a certain liomage : 
the better conscience of men was on his side 
(0(5i7-i»). Ethiopian slave was moved with 
pity for his distress (38^); king Zedekiah heard 
him gladly, and did what he could to mitigate 
his sutterings (37®®** 38*®); the Chaldseans treated 
him with consideration (40****), and even the 
wretched exiles insisted on dragging him with 
them as a kind of fetish to Egypt (43®*^). 

Jeremiah appears to have been called to the pro¬ 
phetic office young, though the word ‘ child ’ (nyj 1®), 
which he employs of himself, may chiefly express his 
sense of insufficiency for the task set before him. 
There is no reason to suppose his father Hilkiah 
identical with the chief priest of that name who 
discovered the Book of the Law in the temple 
(2 K 22®). His father may rather have been a 
descendant of Abiathar, whom Solomon banished 
to Anathoth (1 K 2®®); and if so, traditions of the 
days of David and the early inonarcliy, and the 
great part their ancestor then played, would be 
cherished in the family and give it a sense of 
dignity even in its decline, and they w’ould be the 
food on which the mind of the child Jeremiah was 
nourished. The family owned land in Anathoth 
(32®), and though, in later times at least, living 
mainly in Jerusalem, the prophet continued to 
frequent his native village (11*®*** 37***^*, cf. 29'-^ 
where he is contemptuously called ‘ the Anatho- 
thite’). His prophetic ministry was probably 
be^n here. As he was not consulted by Josiah 
and the priests regarding the newly-found Book 
of the Law (2 K 22*®^*), lie may have been little 
known in the capital, unless indeed we suppose 
that owing to the violence of bis denunciations 
the authorities preferred to seek the advice of 
some more moderate counsellors. Tliere is no 
ground for supposing the dialogue 1*'*® coloured 
by the prophet^s subsequent experience. No man 
became a prophet suddenly ; the decisive event, 
named his ‘ call,’ was but the climax of many prior 
movements of mind leading up to it. Jeremiah 
felt himself ‘predestinated’ to oe a prophet (I***). 
The idea may cover much belonging to the past, 
the godly house out of which he came with its 
traditions, many movements in his own mind little 
attended to at the time but remembered now, and 
the nation’s whole history of which he was the 
child. It is no denial of the reality of the divine 
voice speaking to him when we look at the dialogue 
as a conflict in his own mind, in which thought was 
invalidated by opposite thought, and suggestion 
and resolution met by counter suggestion and 
irresolution. The conflict already reveals the 
duality in his consciousness characteristic of his 
whole life. God and man wrestle wdthin him no 
less than they do in St. Paul. The impulses to 
stand forth as a prophet, awakened by the signs of 
the times, he calls God; the reluctances and the 
considerations that sujiport tliem are himself. And 
when the impulses prove the stronger, it is a victory 
of God and a defeat of himself—‘ O Lord, thou 
didst induce me, and 1 was induced; thou art 
stronger than 1 ’ (20®). 
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The words, ‘ See, I have set thee over the nations/ 
indicate a change of view from that of the earlier 
prophets, though Jeremiah was nerhaps not con¬ 
scious of the change (28^^-)• Israel is no more to be 
a people that dwells alone (Nu 23®), the stream of 
its history is to flow into and colour that of the 
hisUry of the nations. If prophecy now begins to 
concern itself with the nations, it is because J" 
concerns Himself with them. The consciousness of 
one God has created the consciousness of one world 
and one mankind. Jeremiah’s presentiments at 
this time are expressed in the two symbols ; 
First, the symbol of the almond tree, meaning 
that J" is ‘ wakeful ’ in regard to His word and 
purposes, and will speedily execute them; and 
second, the seething caldron with its mouth to¬ 
wards the south, indicating that the North is 
aliout to pour its desolating forces over the land. 
Tlie substance of his prophetic speeches under 
Josiah is given in chs. 2-6. These clis. reflect 
chiefly his teaching before the Reform, but contain 
allusions to the people’s mind later, and his judg¬ 
ment on it (2^® The two main thoughts 

running through the chs. are, first, his verdict on 
the people’s history ; it has been one Ion" course of 
unfaithfulness to J" (2^-4^); and, secondly, his un¬ 
changeable conviction that the issue of such a 
history must be the destruction of the nation 
(4®-6^). His thoughts run greatly on the same 
lines with those of Hosea. Israel was true to J" 
in the wilderness,—and wdth a sorrowful remin¬ 
iscence J" recalls the time, * I remember the 
kindness of thy youth, thy bridal love, how thou 
didst follow me in the wilderness* (2®),—but 
apostatized and became unfaithful on entering 
tfanaan ; and this unfaithfulness has continuea 
and become aggravated. Under the name of 
* whoredom ’ Jeremiah includes not only the 
service of deities nominally different from J'', but 
the debased service of J" at the high places, with 
images and other Canaanite usages. This judg¬ 
ment of Jeremiah has not only ideal or absolute 
truth, to the ettect that the popular worship showed 
no consciousness of the true being of J’, it has 
historical truth also ; for no doubt the Canaanites 
absorbed into Israel carried over much of their 
religious practice as well their places of worship 
into the nation. Kveix the Arabs were conscioua 
that images wrre v later innovation in their re¬ 
ligion. How profound Jeremiah’s conception of 
the true religion of J" was, and how absolute he 
felt the contrast between it and the popular religion 
to be, appears from the figure in which he describes 
the one and the other: * They have forsaken the 
fountain of living >vater, to hew out for themselves 
broken cisterns that can hold no water.’ 

The circumstances of Jeremiah’s ministry at this 
time are not told, but some things give us a glimpse 
into them. The people reclaim against his judg¬ 
ment on their religion, saying that it is not true, 
and that, if there was any truth in it, the evil had 
been amended. That is, they claim that their 
service is in their intention a service of J", ‘ How 
canst thou say, I have not gone after the baals?’ 
(2®®); and that such evils as the ‘ high places ’ had 
been done away (2^® 3*- ®). Their claim that they 
meant to serve J" was no doubt just; it was their 
conception of Him that was at fault, and the modes 
of giving this conception expression. But both the 
conception and the modes of expressing it had been 
inherited by them, and they were unable to see 
that the prophet’s charges were just. As to the 
other point, Josiah’s removal of the ‘ high places’ 
must have seemed good to Jeremiah, and possibly 
he hoped something from tlie Reform at first, but 
even in Josiah’s days he had ceased to cherish any 
illusions in regard to it. The worship was altered, 
the Being worshipped remained the same ; men 


had changed their customs, they were unchanj^ed 
in their mind. The work was superficial, a casting 
of seed into the old field rank with thorns; they 
must plough deeper—‘ Circumcise the foreskins of 
your heart’ (4®-*). Jeremiah is not mentioned in 
connexion with Josiah’s reform, nor indeed is he 
once named in the Book of Kings, but some 
scholars interpret Jer IF'* as meaning that he 
undertook an itinerant mission round * the cities 
of Judah’ to recommend acceptance of the Book of 
Deuteronomy. The idea is most improbable. 
The prophers ‘amen ’ (v.®) expresses acquiescence 
in the words of J", ‘ Cursed be the man that heareth 
not the words of this covenant,’ not obedience to a 
command (vv.®* * ; cf. 28*). Jeremiah may have 
sought to impress on men the general idea of Dt, 
that of the covenant between J" and Israel, for 
this was his own idea in another form, but a 
formal championship of Dt would have been very 
unlike him. The expression ‘ cities of Judah and 
streets of Jerusalem’ is not to be pressed to imply 
a circuit of the cities any more than of the streets. 
When Jeremiah spoke anywhere, he spoke in the 
cities of Judah and the streets of Jerusalem, for 
his words went out to all the land (26®), just as 
when he spoke in Tahpanhes he addressed the 
dwellers in Pathros, or Upper Egypt (44'* etc.). 
The phrase ‘cities of Judan and streets of Jer¬ 
usalem’ means the country and the capital (7** 
11'*; cf. 4®). The other feeling prominent in the 
prophet’s mind at this time is tlie imminent de¬ 
struction of the people by a foe from the north 
(4®-6**). This ‘foe’ might be a creation of his 
moral presentiment, ana assigned to the ‘ north ’ 
as the cloudy region of mystery where storms 
gather and descend upon the world of men, but 
such descriptions as that in 6^®^* seem to imply an 
actual people known to the time. It is usually 
thought that the Scythians are meant. The 
pathos and depth of these chs. (2-6) are not sur¬ 
passed by anything in Scripture. Two things in 
them may be referred to—first, the prophet’s pro¬ 
found sense of the national sin, ana his presenti¬ 
ment of the desolations which moral evil must 
work in the earth. In a strange passage (4®**^*) he 
fancies himself to have outlived the judgment, 
and to be treading on the ashes of the extinct 
world. He is the last man, alone amidst the 
silence ot : ‘ ^ ^jarth, and, lo, it 

was waste and void; and the heavens, and they 
had no light. I beheld, and, lo, there was no man, 
and all the birds of the heavens were fled.’ And 
second, his agitation at the thought of the doom 
hanging over his people : * My bowels, my bowels 1 
I am pained at my heart; my heart is disquieted 
in me; I cannot hold my peace, because my soul 
hath heard the sound of the trumpet, the alarm of 
war’ (4'®‘^*)» Other passages reveal his compassion 
for the people, as 4*' 6®®'®* 10'®®*. 

Thirteen years after his reform Josiah ventured 
to oppose Necho the king of Egypt, and fell at 
Megiado. His servants carried Ins body in a 
chariot to Jerusalem, where ho w’as buried, and 
the people of the land raised his son Jehoabaz to 
the throne. The prince, induced or compelled to 
repair to Necho’s headquarters at Riblah, was 
thrown into fetters, and after a reign of three 
months carried to Egypt, where he died. Jeremiah 
makes a pathetic reference to his father Josiah 
and him; ‘ Weep ye not for the dead, neither 
bemoan him; but weep sore for him that goeth 
away: for he shall return no more, nor see his 
native land’ (22'®). In another passage he con¬ 
trasts Josiah with Jehoiakira (22'**'^), but he 
makes no other reference to the pious king; the 
statement of 2 Ch 35®* that Jeremiah ‘lamented 
for Josiah’ seems founded on (jie tradition that he 
was the author of Lamentations. Jehoiakim, 
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whom Necho raised to the throne, was the ideal of 
a bad ruler. Frivolous and superficial in regard to 
the highest things of life, despotic in temper, and 
brutal in the measures he used to rid himself of | 
those who crossed his humours (Jer 26^'^), he | 
became the detestation of all serious-minded men. 
Jeremiah probably reflects the common sentiment 
regarding him when he says, ‘I’liey shall not 
lament him, saying, Ah my brother I Ah lord! 
or. Ah his glory I He shall be buried with the 
burial of an ass, dragged and cast forth beyond 
the gates of Jerusalem’ (22^®-^*). It was easy to 
be a prophet under Josiah, but in Jehoialcim 
Manasseh had come to life again. The early 
years of this reign were the period of the prophet^a 
conflicts. The conflict was twofold: external i 
persecution, from the priests and prophets because 
of his threats against the temple, tor to blaspheme 
the temple was to blaspheme Him that dwelt 
tlierein, and was worthy of death (chs. 7. 26); from 
his townsmen of Anathoth j from the people 

(18^®); and from Paahhur the overseer of the temple, 
who struck Jeremiah and put him in the stocks 
(ch. 20). But these external trials reflected them¬ 
selves in a tumult of contending emotions in his 
own breast, forming one of the strangest episodes 
in religious history (lH-12® 14-20). 

Meanwhile the liand of * God who hideth him¬ 
self’ was operating in the north in unexpected 
events, which seemed again to bring the prophet’s 
early anticipations near. These anticipations in¬ 
deed seemed to have failed. The wind from the 
desert which was to wither up the land, whose hot 
breath he had already felt upon his face (4^^), 
appeared to have been arrested. The storm-cloud 
01 IScythian invasion, like other storms, followed 
the line of the sea, leaving Jerusalem unscathed, 
and was dissipated on the borders of Egypt. But 
in 607 Nineveh fell, and Babylon became heir of 
all tlie countries washed by the Mediterranean, 
the realm which had just been added by Necho to 
his dominions. A conflict between the rivals could 
not long be deferred. In 605-4 the two armies 
met near Carchemish, where Nebuchadnezzar in¬ 
flicted a decisive defeat on Necho, and Judah 
exchanged the yoke of Egypt for that of Babylon. 
Carchemish was an epoch in Jeremiah’s life. It 
was his justification in the eyes of others, for his 
foe from the north was seen to be no spectre ; per¬ 
haps it made him feel more deeply himself than ever 
he nad felt before how truly his prophetic presenti¬ 
ments wore of God. God had set His seal on his 
ast, and it was this reinvigorated assurance that 
is prophecies were the word of God that made 
him commit thorn to writing and lay them before 
tlie people, as is told in ch. 36. Carchemish was 
to Jeremiah what the appeal of Ahaz to Tiglath- 
pileser was to Isaiah: like a flash of lightning in 
the darkness, it lighted up to him the whole line 
of God’s purposes on to the end. He foresaw his 
past anticipations passing into history. The con¬ 
viction seized his mind tliat it was tne will of J" 
that all nations should serve the king of Babylon ; 
to refuse his yoke, whether for Israel or another 
people, was to resist the decree of God. But the 
strangest and most unaccountable of all his pre¬ 
sentiments or certainties was his reading before¬ 
hand the line of God’s government of the world 
for two generations (ch. 25), 

Jehoiakim observed his oath of allegiance to 
Nebuchadnezzar for three years, when he refused 
his yearly tribute, an act equivalent to a declara¬ 
tion of independence. By and by the Babylonian 
armies were put in motion, but, by the time they 
sat before Jerusalem, Jehoiakim had been removed 
by death, and his successor Jehoiachin, after a 
reign of 100 day#, was compelled to surrender. 
He was carried to Babylon, where he lay in prison 


seven and thirty years, till he was released by the 
son of Nebuchadnezzar (2 K 25^^^-) His fate 
awoke the liveliest sorrow in his people’s minds 
(Jer 28^), and the prophet had to crush their hopes 
of his return in the moat peremptory manner 
13‘®). Zedekiah, who succeeded him on the 
throne, was a prince of good intentions, but weak 
and irresolute. He frequently consulted Jeremiah, 
and would have listened to nis counsels had not 
terror of the stronger wills around him deterred 
him. With the first captivity under Jehoiachin 
and the accession of Zedekiah the period of Jere¬ 
miah’s conflicts was over. God had conquered him, 
and he acquiesced in His will. He no more 
intercedes for the people, but bends his whole 
energies to induce them to yield to the decree of 
God, and subject themselves to the king of Babylon. 
This was his attitude both before the siege (chs. 
27-29) and during it (2H'^® 37. 38). This attitude 
exposed him to many hardships—he was arrested, 
beaten, and flung into a dungeon and left to die ; 
but the hardships no more, as in the days of 
Jehoiakim, reflect themselves in a conflict in his 
own heart. Like one whose vital energies have 
exhausted themselves in a struggle with sickness, 
he lies in quietness, calmly awaiting tlie end. He 
awaits it with the more composure that he sees 
beyond the end (chs. 30-33). After a siege of a 
year and a half the city fell, and the Chaldaeans 
appointed Gedaliah os their viceroy over the people 
whom they left in the land. Jeremiah hail been 
found in the city and doomed along with the rest 
of the inhabitants to deportation, and in company 
of a band of exiles had been carried nortli to 
Kamah. The part he had played in the siege, 
however, became known to the Chaldscans, and 
orders came from the highest quarters to show him 
consideration, and allowhim his choice to go to Baby¬ 
lon or remain at home. He chose to remain in the 
land, and repaired to Gedaliah at Mizpah. When, 
after a rule of no more than two months, the governor 
was assassinated, the men of war, with Johanan, 
son of Kareah, at their head, resolved to flee to 
Egypt to escape the dreaded vengeance of the 
Chaldscans. Jeremiah earnestly sought to dissuade 
them from their purpose, but in vain, and he and 
Baruch were carried down with them. It was the 
last and the bitterest cup he had to drink. Failure 
was written over his life. He had preached re¬ 
pentance to his people, and they would not repent. 
He counselled submission to Babylon, and they 
refused to submit. He besought tnem to abide in 
the land, and become the seed of a new nation 
serving tlie Lord, and they answered by dragging 
him with them to Egypt. Over the people ana 
their history, and over liis hopes, the inscription 
might be read, ‘ A full end,^ Nothing is known 
of the manner of his death, though a tradition 
says that he died at the hands of his own people. 

Like many of the world’s greatest children, 
Jeremiah was little esteemed in iiis life, but when 
dead his spirit breathed out upon men, and they 
felt its beauty and greatness. Idie oppressed people 
saw for ages in his sufferings a type of itself, and 
drew from his constancy courage to endure and be 
true. Imagery from the scenes of his life and 
echoes of his words fill many of the psalms, the 
authors of which were like him in his sorrows, and 
strove to be like him in his faith. From being of 
no account as a prophet he came to be considered 
the greatest of them all, and was spoken of as 
‘the prophet’ (cf. Mt 16^*, Jn 6^^ 1*^); and it 
was told of him how in after-days he appeared in 
visions to those contending for the faith like an 
angel from heaven strengthening them (2 Mac 
15 '^*^-). 

ii. The Book of Jeremiah.— In ch. 36 it is 
stated that in the 4th year of Jehoiakim (605-4), 
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no doubt after the battle of Carchemish in which 
Egypt was defeated by Nebucliadnezzar, Jeremiah 
was commanded to write all the words which J" 
had spoken to him against Israel and Judah and 
all the nations from the 13th year of Josiah till 
that time. He dictated his propliecies to Baruch, 
who read the roll next year in the temnle in the 
hearing of the people assembled from all parts of 
the country at a fast. This roll was brought to 
Jehoiakim, who cut it in pieces and threw it into 
the grate. Jeremiali dictated the contents of the 
roll anew to Baruch, and added many like words 
(or, ‘as many words more’). The added words 
might consist in some measure of new oracles, but 
in the main would be a fuller recapitulation of 
former prophecies. Now (1) it is natural to sup¬ 
pose that tliis second roll forms the earlier part 
of our present book, though how far into the 
book it extends is dilliciilt to say. It was, how¬ 
ever, only one of the elements out of which the 
iresent book was compiled, and it is not certain 
low far the compiler or redactor of the book 
maintained the original order of the roll. Some 
passages may have been transferred in order to 
unite them with later passages of a similar nature, 
t,g. with 22-^'^-. Some parts of ch. 25 

certainly belonged to tlie iirst roll (25®* with 36-®) 
and also to the second ; the passage, however, was 
removeil from its original place (possibly to form 
an introduction to a series of prophecies against 
the nations), and is now redactional and greatly 
glossed. (2) Baruch’s statement, that he wrote 
irom the prophet’s mouth, need not absolutely 
exclude the use of some written notes by Jeremiah, 
though the command to ‘write’ his prophecies 
seems to imply that nothing had hitherto been 
publisheci, Beinj; dictated mainly from memory, 
prophecies extending over three and twenty years 
cannot have been reproduced exactly as they were 
spoken. It was the purpose of the propiiet to 
ireservo and lay before tlie people a compend of 
lis ideas and teaching, his juagment upon tlie past 
history of tlie people and on their present condition, 
and his convictions regarding the inevitable issues 
in the future, without much regard to the circum¬ 
stances ill which the ideas had been originally 
expressed. Hence these early chapters are frag¬ 
mentary and without connexion ; passages in the 
same chapter may belong to diflerent situations. 
The headings and dates are editorial, or at least 
secondary, and were not contained in Barucli’s 
roll. This is evident from the indefmiteness of 
some of them, e.g. 3® ‘in the days of Josiah,’ and 
from the similarity of those in the earlier to those 
in the later part of the book (cf. the identical 
forms, V 341 35* 40* 44* and 14* with 46* 47* 49*«). 
Being dictated more than 20 years after they were 
spoken, the earliest passages may to some extent be 
coloured by later reflection. On the other hand, 
as it was the prophet’s pur[)OSo to give a compend 
of the principles of his teaching, the fact that some 
sententious passages stand isolated, e.g. 9®**- ^ 16*®**’* 
17®**. n*'*****, is no evidence that they are not original. 
(3) The parts of the book belon^in^ to a date sub¬ 
sequent to the 6th year of Jidioiakiin are very 
confused, and the order in which they stand is in 
many cases inexplicable. There are passages, e.g. 
chs. 24. 27, which seem to come from the prophet’s 
own hand, but most of his sayings after this time 
are enclosed in historical settings. These historical 
elements are not from the projdiet’s own hand, 
though from whose hand they come is uncertain. 
Naturally, there is no absolute guarantee that the 
prophet’s words enclosed in the liistorical frames 
are exact reproductions of the language used by 
him. Of course Jeremiah may have preserved 
jottings, or some contemporary, such as Baruch, 
may have done so, and these may have been at the 


compiler’s disposal; or, in some cases the prophet’s 
words may already have been set in the historical 
frame when they came into the compiler’s hand; 
and in other instances, as it was obviously his 
intention to give as complete a biography of 
Jeremiah as possible, he may have relied on those 
who were contemporaries of the prophet and 
preserved in their memories both the scenes and 
the words spoken by him. There would be a 
number of such persons alive in the second half of 
the exile. At all events the histories are well 
informed and trustworthy, though some obscurities 
may suggest that they were not written till some 
time after the events which they describe (26® with 
26*®), and that they are not all from the same hand 
(39*^*** with 40***'). In some cases where the narra¬ 
tive begins by speaking of ‘Jeremiah the prophet,’ 
and then introduces him speaking directly, there 
may be room for supposing that the narrator 
dramatizes the information at his command. The 
passage 42**®®, both on account of its rather debased 
style and its other peculiarities, is probably a free 
construction from the hand of the historian; and in 
some other passages the accumulation of phrases 
characteristic of the prophet is in excess of what 
would be natural from himself, and suggests the 
work of a compiler very familiar with his i>eculinri- 
ties. Though it is impossible to say when or by 
whom the histories were composed, or do more than 
hazard very precarious conjectures in explanation of 
the place occupied by some of them in the book {e.^. 
26. 36. 36), it is generally clear to what situations in 
the prophet’s life they refer and what oracles they 
illustrate, and thus when they are disposed in 
their proper places the book may be read with a 
certain consecutiveness. 

1 . The reign of Joeiah.—To Josiah’s reign belong chs. l-€, 
mainly to the time before his Reform. The date belongs to 
ch. 1 ; 18 is a later insertion, meant probably to apply to the 
whole book (2 K 25®). Chs. 2 -G are a compend of many oracles, 
but may be considered as two discourses, 2i-4‘‘ and 45-08®, the 
first giving the prophet's verdict on the people's history from 
the beginning, and the second announcing the inevitable issue 
of such a history. where Judah is contrasted with Israel, 
is rightly assigned to the reign of Josiah, for the idea that such 
a contrast could bo of the date of chs. 80. 81 (Kw., Kuen.) is 
altogether improbable. 8i'*18 appear to be later than 8 ® i 8 j 
certainly vv.if-are so, for v.i» imj)lie 8 the exile of Judah. 
But the reference to Zion while Judah was still there (v.i<) is 
unnatural, and mention of the 'ark' when Israel is spoken to is 
without meaning, and suggests that ark and temple were no 
more. The question whetlier 8 i»*''- be the secution of Si-® or of 
3818 is difficult. Formally, either connexion is suitable. Si-® 
seems the continuation of ch. 2 and refers to ‘ Israel' as a whole, 
though Judah may be alluded to in v.**'-; but Judah does not 
seem spoken of under the name ‘Israel,' except when the 
general idea of the whole family is in the prophet’s mind. If 
giotr. follow 31 - 5 , the passage continues as in ch. 2 to refer to the 
whole family of Israel. Some things are in favour of this, e.g. 
the gracious design of God, v.i®, most naturally refers to the 
whole family; the designation ‘the lovely land' more probably 
de^ribes Canaan as a whole than either half of it; and 4 i* 2 , if 
original, recall the promises made to Israel in its unity. On the 
other hand, ‘ children of Israel ’ (v.2i) rather suggests Israel of the 
north, and 48-*, wliich have no connexion with 45®’ , might be 
the natural conclusion to 3'-®. At all events are not 
spoken of Judah alone, but refer either to Israel as a whole or 
to Israel of the north, continuing 8 ®-^ 8 . Xhe words ‘ her sister,* 
VV.7 81®, are wanting in LXX, cf. Ezk 28^, 1729-27 ©n the 
Sabbath, which might be after the Reform, are usually con¬ 
sidered a later insertion. 

2. 7’he reign of Jekoiakim.—fl.) In ch. 7 Jeremiah threatens 
the temple with the fate of Shiloh. The historical commentary 
ch. 20, itself of later date, refers the discourse to the beginning 
of Jehoiakim’s reign. Indeed it m^ht naturally be placed immedi¬ 
ately after the death of Josiah. Tlie people's trust in the temple, 
which occasioned Jeremiah’s threat, implies a feeling of danger, 
but the danger was over when Jehoiakim was raised by Necho 
to the throne. Neither is there any allusion to the king in ch. 
26, it is the priests who arraign Jeremiah. The story of Uriah 
( 2620 fr.) is an addition to illustrate the danger of Jeremiah; the 
incident itself may have boon later, thouj^ early in the reign 
of Jehoiakim, for only when Egypt and Israel were friendly 
would extradition of the prophet have been granted. (2.) The 
brief oracle on Jehoahoz (Shallum) and Josiah, 2220 - 12 ^ ta ©f 
same period, (8.) 729-8® is an oracle against Tophet. Oh. 19 
probably supplies the historical situation, l^e inoidenta, 
thoi^h before the 4th year of Jehoiakim, are later ^an 7i*2®. 
(4.) Chs. 7-10 as a whole (apart from lO^-i®) appear to belong to 
the tame period, though there is much that is obeoiure in ikMOS. 
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mie presentiment of a foe from the north (81^ 10^7-93). the 
▼ision of an invasion and siejce the Station of the 

prophet at the prospect of the approaching calamity (8i«r.), and 
nU call to the mourning women to prepare a lamentouon 
are strange in the early years of Jehoiakim, and recall the 
situation in clis. 6. 6. Hence some scholars have assigned 
chs. 7-10 to Josiah’s reign; but parts, e.g. are certainly 
later. The whole at any rate appears earlier than the 4th year of 
Jehoiakim, for after this Jeremiah always names ' the king of 
Babylon.* (6.) 111-128 also appear to be of this period. lli-8 are 
very obscure. Vv.^^7^ charging Judah with ' conspiracy.* that is, 
defection from the Covenant, oelong to the time of Jehoiakim, 
and the commands In vv.8-8 are referred by Oieaebrecht to the 
same period, though they have usually been thought to refer to 
Dt and Josiah's Reform. The plot of the people of Anathoth 
against Jeremiah's life (1118-128) would haroly be occasioned by 
his action in connexion with Josiah’s Reform, but be owing to 
his charge of ‘conspiracy* at a later time. His complaints 
121-8 also suggest this period of his history. (6.) Ohs. 11^20. 
Ch. 18 appears now connected with the historical passage lOi- 
208. Ch. 18 teaches that God’s dealing with men is moral, that 
He treats them as their moral conduct permits Him to do; it 
is only a secondary inference from this that prophecy is con¬ 
ditional, threats and promises being alike revocable according 
to men’s actions. If ch. 19 gave the situation of 729-83, ch. 18 
might belong to about the same time. On account of the 

r ech in Tophet, repeated in the temple ( 191 -iff.), Pashhur put 
emiah for a night in the stocks. If Jeremiah’s inabilitj' to 
go to the temple ( 3 ( 38 ) ^ero due to Pashhur’s action, the incidents 
and oracles 18 i- 20 i 8 would belong to the eve of tne 4th year of 
Jehoiakim, though the narrative was not written till later. In 
2CHff-, however, Pashhur is threatened with deportation to Baby¬ 
lon, and it would be necessary to assume (Kuen.) that the later 
narrator had reported Jeremiah’s words somewhat generally. 
(7.) There is little in chs. 14-16, referring to a drouglit, or in 
161-1738 to suggest a date, whether before or after the 4th year 
of Jehoiakim. Such passages as 16io might suggest that the 
prophet was free to go about among the people, before he had 
to go into hiding for fear of arrest (3628), and 16iff- might seem 
to reflect an eany rather than a late date in his life. The idea 
that 17^1 refers to Jehoiakim, and 178-18 to his premeditated 
revolt (Kuen.), seems far-fetched. (i5ii-l4 appear to refer to 
the people, and are rai8i>Iaccd; I6ii-18 though in LXX Is an 
obvious Insertion). f8.) According to ch. 36, Baruch wrote a 
second roll in the 6th year of Jehoiakim containing additions. 
Tlus roll would thus include chs. 1-6, 7-10 (except 101 * 18 ), ni- 
128, probably 14-15, 101-1718 ( 22 i 8 «'.? 22i3ff-?), the genuine 
portions of 26, and probably 45, the short promise to Baruch. 
Whether 18 and 20 " 8 r. also stood in the roll may be uncertain, as 
the passages are now enclosed in a historical setting of a later 
date. (9.) To a later time in the reign of Jehoiakim belong 
12717, which appear to reflect the situation after his revolt 
(2 K 241*7 ). Oh. 36 also narrates an incident in connexion with 
the Rechabitea probably of the same time. (10.) Oh. 13, describ¬ 
ing a symbolical action with Jeremiah’s girdle, is usually assigned 
to the short reign of Jehoiachin, on account of the allusion to 
him and his mother in v.i8f-. There is nothing In the other 
parts of the chapter to suggest this situation; but if Perath 
(V.8) be the Euphrates, the (fate would in any cose be later than 
the 4th year of Jehoiakim and Garchemish. 

3. Reign qf 2edekiah (697-686).—(1.) To the beginning of the 
reign of Zedekiah belongs ch. 24, the vision of the two baskets 
of figs, the good representing the exiles of 697, the bad the 
peo{de left at home. (2.) Chs. 21-23 contain a collection of 
fragments belonging to very different dates on the leading 
classes in Judah, the kings 2111-238, and the prophets 239*^. 
Whether some of these fragments stood in the original roll 
may be uncertain; the present collection cannot have been 
made before the time of Zedekiah (2224ff'.), probably not before 
the Exile (233(7). (s.) To the 4th year of Zedekiah (28i) belong 
chs. 27-29 (271 is a mistaken gloss, wanting in LXXX containing 
the prophet’s opposition to the projected confederacy against 
Babylon (27), his conflict with liananioh over the duration of 
the Exile (28), and his letter to the exiles (20). These three 
chapters have certain peculiarities in common: fl) The LXX 
text is shorter, particularly In 27; (2) certain aifferences of 
spelling appear, e.g. Yirmeyah for Virmeyahu, and so in 
similar names, and Nebuchadnezzar (for -rezzar). The peculiari¬ 
ties (2) are lost in Gr.; in LXX the name Nebuoh. occurs only 
once (278). In explanation of these peculiarities it has been sug¬ 
gested that chs. 27-29 may have circulated separately and been 
glossed; but as LXX shows that the glosses were introduced 
after the redaction of the book, it must also be supposed that at 
a late date the genuine text was collated with one of these 

g lossed rolls of 27-29, and supplemented from it,—an intricate 
ypothesis. The rest of the book (except 46-61) belongs to the 
time of the siege and later. (4.) 2lI*io the prophet's reply to the 
message of Zcaekiah at the beginning of the siege. The passage 
has been united to 21^(7., the common sublect being the kings 
of Judah. (6.) Ch. 37. containing Jeremiah’s reply to another 
message from Zedekian, is later, belonging to the time when the 
siege was raised by the appearance of the Egyptians. Oh. 34, 
relating to the manumission of bondservants and their reduction 
to slavery again, is of tiie same date. IVhen the siege was raised 
Jeremiah attempted to go to Anathoth, but was arrested and flung 
into a dungeon (37i8ff^. Zedekiah released him, and placed 
him in the court of the guard, where he remained till the city 
fell (38^). In this place it api^ars he could speak to the pecmle 
^1°-), and persons from the outside bad access to him (cn. ^). 
On account of his disheartening speeches to the people and 
soldiery, the officers had him let down into a cistern, from 


which he was liberated by Ebed-molech (ch. 38), who receives 
the promise 3938ir.. To the time after ids rescue by Ebed-melech 
belongs his interview with Zedekiah SSi-iu’ *; but whether the 
incident of the purchase of the fleld at Anathoth (ch. 32) took 

S loce before or after his rescue is uncertain. To the time of his 
etention in the court of the guard belongs ch. iJ3, somewhat 
later than 32 (‘ the second time ’ 33(), and probably chs. 30.31, re¬ 
ferring to the Restoration of Judah and Israel. 33i4-'‘W are not 
yet in LXX, and undoubtedly the chapters are otherwise 
.... , j though much in ch. 81 is orit^inal. Possibly 


a separate collection (3u2), and the sub- 

i ect was one that Invited expansion. Usually Jeremiah employs 
he terms ‘ Israel,’ ‘ Ephraim ’ (twice house of Jacob 2* 6^0); it is 
only in these chapters that the simple name ‘Jacob’ occurs 
(807.10.18 817.11 83*38), for 1016 (6119) is not original, and 1028 is 
doubtful. The phrase ‘my servant Jacob’ 30(0-li (=i46‘27. 28 ) 
and much else reflects the language and ideas of Is 40 ff. (6.) 
Sgasb (RV) 893.14-44 narrate the events subseciuent to the fall 
of the city, and the history of Jeremiah in Egypt (391* 2 seem 
out of place, and vv.^i3 are wanting in LXX). 

(7.) Chs. 46-61, prophecies against the nations. There are three 
questions connected with these prophecies : (1) their genuineness 
in whole (Driver, and in the main IC^uen.), or in part (dies., Corn.), 
or not at all (Stade, Wellh., Siiicnd, Schwally); (2) the time in 
the prophet’s life to which they belong if genuine or partially so ; 
and (3) their original position in the book. (1) Chs. 60. 61 
(apart from 6l89ff.) are almost universally recognized to be of a 
later date than Jeremiah, and by another writer. With regard 
to 46-49 it may be urged in favour of Uieir genuineness, in 
whole or in part, (a) that Jeremiah was conscious of being a 
prophet to the nations (I®- lO igutr. 272(7.) ; and (6) that he is com¬ 
manded to write his prophecies ‘ against all the nations ’ (362). 
It is doubtful, however, if such language as 862 implies the 
existence of prophecies formally devoted to particular nations: 
it might be satisfied by such passages as 1-6 0‘22t. 1214-17, and 
particularly bv 269(7., and the enumeration (so far as original) of 
nations in 26ii>-26. Jeremiah’s own statement regarding foniier 
prophets, that they prophesied against many countries and 
against great kingdoms (288), forbids us to press the words of 
362. If a genuine nucleus existed in 46-49 this would explain 
the later amplification, and how though amplified the prophecies 
continued to be ascribed to Jeremiah. On the other hand, the 
figure of giving the nations to drink of the fury of J", and the 
enumeration of peoples in 26iDff., might have suggested to some 
writer or writers the composition of the prophecies to give 
body to the Idea of Jeremiah (cf. the relation of 6l89ir. to chs. 
60. 61). Such lengthy oracles against peoples which, with the 
exception of Egypt, had no significance to Jeremiah or to the 
time, are little probable from him. Ob. 461*12 is later than 
Carenemish, but such an exercise on a past event is scarcely to 
be expected from Jeremiah. 4613-28 might be a prophecy by 
Jeremiah in Egypt, though, of course, also it might be an expan¬ 
sion by another writer of some of his incidental threats against 
that country (43i0(71; v.28b reminds of Ezk, and vv.27.28 are a 
repetition of SQiO. il. it is wholly improbable that Jeremiah 
should have excerpted Is 16. 10, as has been done in the pro- 

E hecy on Moab ( 482 »* 38 ), and equally incredible that he should 
ave copied Obadiah, or, as the case may be, a prophecy v hich 
is the basis of Obadiah, as has been done in tne prophecy on 
Edom ( 497 ( 7 ), It [g 15,15 vvore brought dssvn in tnelr present 
form to the post-exilic time (Duhm). the problem in regard to 
them would perhaps he the same as that in regard to Obadiah : 
but such a date has not been established. And it may be said 
in general that the current impression that Jeremiah is 
accustomed to cite or use his predecessors has little evidence 
in its favour. A nucleus of genuine elements in 46-49 is 
probably the most that can be assumed; whether the expansions 
be due to one hand or several may be difficult to say. Some 
peculiarities are common to the chs., e.g. n^^nintrans. or with 
obj. unexpressed,463- 2J (parallel toDIJ), 478, 483® (obj. expressed), 
4924 (parallel to OD), cf. 498, but see particularly Nah 2®; the 
phrase n^Vn a* 3 n 46*8 60 * 8 , cf. 26S8 (so read). The purpose of the 
words, ‘ Here endeth the Judgment of Moab ’ 48^7 is obscure, cf. 
6184 (both passages are wanting in LXX). It is curious that all 
the promises to the nations of restitution (4628 4847 498- 39) are 
wanting in LXX. (2) The date of the foreign prophecies, if 
genuine, would be after Carchemlsh; whether any parts of 
them stood in Baruch’s roll cannot be ascertained. The pro¬ 
phecy on Elam is assigned to the beginning of the reign of 
^ekioh (4934). (s) On the original place of chs. 46-49 in the 
book see next section (iiiA (8.) Finally, ch. 62 is a historical 
extract, identical with 2 K 24(8-2530, with the omission of 2 K 
2622 - 20 . Ch. 6228-30 are not yet in LXX. f 

iii. Hebrew and Greek Texts.— The differ¬ 
ences between the Heb. and Gr. texts are greater 
in the Book of Jer than they are in any other 
book, even Job. (1) The Gr. text is much shorter 
than the Heb.—according to the calculation of 

* Unless the reference to the ‘ house of Jonathan * (8828) might 
imply that the interview took place after his first deliverance 
from the dungeon ( 87 * 8 - 21 ). 

t On chs, 60. 61 cf. Budde, Jahrb. /. deut <ch» Theol. 1878; 
Driver, LOT* p. 266IT.; Kuen., Onderzoek\ § 57 • Qies., Hand- 
kom. 246 ff.; Nagelsbach, Rer Froph. Jer. u. Babylon, 1860. 
On chs. 26. 46-49, Schwally, ZAW, 1888; Smend, Relioionsges. 

§ , 238ff.; Sleeker, Jeremiah* $ Profetieen tegen de Volkeren., 
roningen, 1894. 
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Graf by about 2700 words, or one-eighth of the 
book. (2) In Ileb. the pronliecies against the 
nations stand at the end of the hook (chs. 46-61), 
in the Gr. they are inserted between 25'* and 25'® 
(v.'^ being wanting), and they are given in a 
diflerent order from the Hebrew. Much in (1) was 
due to the Heb. MS on which the translator 
worked, which ditlered materially from our present 
Massoretic text. The dilferenco (2) must be spoken 
of with less certainty; the place given to the 
pro])hecies against the nations may have been 
suggested by the translator’s interpretation of 
25'*, and the order in which they stand may reflect 
something of the political situation of the time. 
But (3) a multitude of differences have arisen 
through the defective work of the translator him¬ 
self, who was anything but equal to his task. 
The diflerences between the two texts were 
formerly explained by the hypothesis of two 
recensions—a shorter one, probably from the hand 
of Jeremiah himself, which circulated in Egypt; 
and a longer one, the work of Baruch or others, 
which became the basis of the MT. But the 
general identity of the two texts, and the fact that 
some of the latest elements of the book are found 
in LXX, show that such a hypothesis is both 
unnecessary and false. Both texts reflect the 
same archetype; but this archetype underwent a 
gradual process of expansion, and the process is 
reflected at an earlier stage (not necessarily an 
earlier date) in the MS or MSS at the basis of 
LXX, and at a more advanced stage in those at the 
basis of the MT. 

(1) Comparat ive value of the texts .—In estimating 
the relative value of the Heb. and Gr, texts, one 
must compare them, firsts in those parts of the 
book present in both texts ; secondlyy in regard to 
those parts present in Hob. but wanting in Gr.; 
comparison in regard to a third class of passages, 
those present in Gr. but wanting in Heb., though 
it might be interesting, is of less importance. 
That is, the comparative estimate must do in re¬ 
gard both to quality and quantity. Speaking 
generally, the Ml’ is qualitatively greatly superior 
to the Gr. ; but, on the other hand, quantitatively 
the Gr. is nearer the original text. This judgment 
is general, admitting many exceptions,—that is, 
cases where the quality of the Gr. text is better, 
and its readings more original than the Heb., e.g, 
220 428 111 # 167 23** 41* 46-*, and many more; and 
also cases where, in regard to quantity, Heb. is to 
be preferred, the omissions in LXX being due to 
faults in the translator’s MS, to his own oversight, 
or to his tendency to scamp and abridge. Every 
individual case of diflerence must be examined 
before a judgment can be pronounced. In regard to 
such large passages as 33'*'*® 39^’'*, and even many 
minor ones, e.g. in chs. 25. 27-29, judgment will 
readily bo given in favour of LXX, in which they 
are wanting; but there is a multitude of other 
cases in which a decision is diflicult. Of the four 
synonyms for ‘ destroy ’ 1'®, LXX has only three; 
and again in 18^ where three of the synonyms 
occur, LXX has only two. The exclamation, 
‘ temple of the Lord ’ 7^ stands in Heb. thrice, in 
IjXXT twice ; so * O earth ' 22**, only twice in LXX. 
The words * of hosts ’ in the divine name are said 
to be wanting 56 times (2'*6* etc.), the parenthetical 
‘saith the Lord ’ 64 times, and in ‘Jeremiah the 
prophet ’ the title prophet is usually absent. Now, 
when it is considered that LXX shows an un¬ 
doubted tendency to abrid«mient, while the ideal 
of later Heb. style was fulness and roundness of 
phraseology, the two considerations puzzle the 
judgment and hold it in suspense. Tne title the 
prophet is probably in many cases a Heb. addition, 
the want of the synonym a Gr. abbreviation. It 
would not be just to charge the LXX translator 


with arbitrary omission on a large scale. There 
are over 30 passages which are repeated in the 
book (some twice), and LXX contains all the 
repetitions with the exception of 7, and these 7, 
it 18 safe to say, were not in the translator’s MS. 
(For list of repeated passages see Driver, p. 276 f. ; 
Kuen. § 68"; and for those wanting in LXX, 
Kuen. § 58'*). 

(2) Original place of chs. 46 ft. — It is quite 
evident that prophecies of the compass of chs. 
46-49 as they now exist could not have been con¬ 
tained in Baruch’s roll. If only a genuine nucleus 
of them existed they might have followed ch. 25 
in its original form and position, though the 
amplification of them would be more intelligible 
if they had existed in a separate form. If the 
prophecies were extant in their present compass 
when the book was redacted, wo might suppose 
that, according to the analogy of Is and Ezk, they 
would be placed in the midale of the book after 
ch. 25. And this would have been their natural 
place, following the symbol in 25"*'* and the 
enumeration of nations in 25'®"*®, the nations 
named being in the main those to Avhich the 
prophecies refer. The supposition that this was 
the original place of 46-49 is at least plausible, if 
nothing more. When the extensive passage clis. 
60. 51 was introduced into the book at a later 
time, chs. 46 ft*, were connected with it and trans¬ 
ferred to the end of the book. The place of chs. 
46-51 in LXX between 25'* and 25'® is quite 
unnatural, for the chapters should certainly have 
followed and not preceded the enumeration of 
nations in 25'®'*® to which they refer. It is prob¬ 
able that 46-51 occupied a place at the end of the 
book, as in Heb., even in the MS used by the LXX 
translator. Simultaneously with the reception of 
chs. 50. 61 or in consequence of it, various glosses 
were introduced, e.g. 25'"^“'®, or at least v.'*®* 
(50"’; cf. 61®*'’). In &'* ‘ even all that is written 
in this book, which Jeremiah prophesied against 
all tlie nations,’ LXX translator took the last 
clause to be independent, rendering. That which 
Jeremiah prophesied against the nations. The 
words thus became a title, and chs. 46 If. were 
transferred from their former place and made to 
follow it. Neither is the order of the prophecies 
in LXX original; the order in Heb. corresponds 
in the main to that of the nations enumerated in 
25'®'*®, and has all the marks of originality. 

The translator from Heb. had many difflculties to contend 
with: the text hod no vowels; the letters do Tiot appear to 
have been divided (in all cases at least) into words; the vowel 
letters were sparsely written, and thus the plur. and sing, forms 
of the verb were identical; MSS were badly w'ritten, similar 
letters like d and r being often confused; there were 
contractions liable to be misunderstood; Ileb. was a dead 
language, the living Shemitic tongue being Aramaic; and 
much else. The translator of Jer shows the usual faults of the 
Or. version in an aggravated form, (a) He divides worris 
wrongly ( 6 ® 818 9 a 20 ® 2220 si 8 4615). (ft) He vocalizes wrongly 
( 2 a « 31 1020 3118 ). (c) When letters like d and r are confused 
in his MS. he has not sufficient knowledge to perceive the error 
(218 3 I 81612 31 B 4922 ). (t?) He renders proper names as appellatives 
and viu vend, 21 i 8 8 iai 4616.88 491 #. 28.80 5127 (46i« 6 OI 6 a-jn 
n^Vp, fjMXfttptt ixxtjvi*^). (e) His knowledge of the language is 
very deficient: an archaio suffix puzzles him (nV| is read 
86 1610 207); much in the Heb. vocabulary is unfamiliar 
to him is rendered differently each time that it 

occurs, and generally referred to the root gdr, ‘to sojourn’); 
and in syntax he supjKises an adj. may stand before its noun 
(2230 4618?). (/) He makes arbitrary changes in person and 
number to a greater extent than usu^ in LXX (280 318.20 417 67 
728 816 etc.), ig) He is loose and hasty and without a sense of 
responsibility, often thinking it enough to give an average or 
approximate rendering of the original (Tiff-). If he has wrongly 
put a sense on a word which will not harmonize with the rest 
of the verse he modifies the other words, or, if they be wholly 
intractable, omits them (21® 4ii' 12 628 81®). In 2923-® the sense 
is entirely missed. (A) It is scarcely due to purpose, but rather 
to his easy-going stylo of operation, that when a passage is 
repeated ver^tim, his rendering of it in the second instance 
diners much from that in the first. (0 He shares the curious 
fancy of LXX translators for rendering by a word similar in 
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•ound to the Heb. (9® (sic) tiffs U) rix^, 31*1 D'^non 

(4831? 61*7 ?X Whether in 4615 qn (»]0p;) was rendered 
^Awtt is rather uncertain). 

LrnutATHRH ON THB Tbxt.—S pohn, Jeremioi votes e vers. 
Judcsorum Alex. evnendotuSt 1824; Kueper, Jerem. librorum 
ss. intentres atgue vindeXt 1837 ; Movers, De utrixtsqw recens. 
vatic. Jerem, %ndole et oriffine, 1837; Wichelhaus, i)e Jerem. 
versime AlexandritiOt 1847; Scholz, Der Mass. Text u. die 
LXX (lebers. des BuchesJer. 1876; Kiihl, Dos Verhaitniss der 
UoMfyra zur Sept, im Jeremio. 1882; Workman, The Text of 
Jeremiahy 1889; Streane, TAs Double Text of Jeremiah, 1896; 
also the C&trnn. of Graf, p. xliT.. and Oiesebrecht, p. xixff.; 
Kuen., Onderz. fi 68 * cf. also Oomiirs critical edition of the lleb. 
text in Haupt's SBOT. 

iv. Redaction of the Book.— In the absence 
of all direct information, anything better than a 
more or less plausible hypothesis concerning the 
redaction of the book is not attainable. Perhaps 
three stages in its history can bo traced. (1) The 
second roll of Baruch, b^onging to the 6th year 
of Jehoiakim. There is every reason to suppose 
that this roll has in the main been preservea in 
the early part of the book. The contents of the 
roll were chs. 1-6. 7-10 (except 1P-12«, 

probably 14. 15. 16'-17'“, 26 in its original form, 
possibly 45; whether 18. 20'^*- belonged to the roll 
may be uncertain; and the same must be said of 
22^^^* and of any parts of 46-49 that may be sup¬ 
posed genuine. The roll, however, was in some 
cases broken up, and some parts certainly belong¬ 
ing to it (ch. 25) are now found after elements of 
a much later date, while elements of a later date 
appear inserted before or among parts belonging to 
it (12^^*)‘ roll was only one of the elements 

used in the redaction of the book, and it was not 
regarded as inviolable. We should hardly be 
right if we regarded our present book as a growth, 
the roll being the fundamental writing to which 
other prophecies were added as they successively 
came into existence, or if we supposed a series of 
successive redactions (Kautz.sch, Abriss, p. 76; cf. 
Driver, p. 270). The pre.sent order of the contents 
of the book forbids such suppositions, e.g. 2P^--23® 
as a collection is later than the fall of the city, 
while ch. 24 is of the beginning of the reira of 
Zedekiah; chs. 30-33 as a collection also belongs 
to the Exile, while ch. 35 is of the reign of 
Jehoiakim. Such a shuffling of the contents, 
supposing them to have had originally a historical 
order, is quite improbable. 

(2) The second stage was the actual redaction 
of the book. At some time, possibly not a great 
many years after the prophet’s death, some person 
or persons undertooK the work of gathering 
together all the fragments of his oracles and 
furnishing as complete a biography of him as 
possible. The biographical interest was perhaps 
the predominant one. All the available materials, 
the original roll and other existing sources, were 
used, and probably the compiler himself, either 
from his own knowledge or by inquiry, was able 
also to make considerable contributions. But 
how much belongs to sources ready to the com¬ 
piler’s hand, and Tiow much is due to himself, it is 
impossible to discover. As has been already said, 
Jeremiah may have preserved jottings of his 
speeches, or some contemporary such as Baruch 
may have done so, and these may have lain before 
the editor; or, in a number of cases the prophet’s 
words may already have been set in a historical 
frame when they came into the compiler’s hand. 
There appears to be something like collections in 
the book, e.g. chs. 18-20. 21-23. 27-29. 30-33, and 
the like, and some of these may have arisen at the 
hands of different persons during the Exile. There 
is nothing more likely than that a number of the 
historicaf passages, with the prophet’s words 
enclosed in them, may be from the hand of Baruch, 
who continued with the prophet after the fall of 
the city and accompanied aim to Egypt. But 


some of the narratives are probably due to other 

{ icrsons and some to the compiler. The various 
leadings are from the hand of the compiler, but the 
inference from the identity of the heading in chs. 
34. 36. 40. 44, that these historical passages are also 
the work of the compiler (Kuen.), is scarcely cogent, 
for the same heading has been given to chs. 7ff., 
which the compiler certainly did not write. From 
the promiscuous way in which such historical 
narratives as chs. 26. 36. 35 have been placed in 
the book, it may perhaps be inferred that these 
passages came as distinct and complete composi¬ 
tions into the redactor’s hand. However much 
in the book may be due to Baruch, everything 
shows that he was not the editor. The date of the 
redaction cannot be strictly fixed. The reverence 
manifested for the prophet is no criterion of date, 
for this reverence, beginning after his death, con¬ 
tinued to increase. Kuenen has suggested the 
second half of the Exile. The passage 2 K 25^*^ 
appears to be dependent on the fuller narrative, 
Jer 40’*^*, and this fact would imply that the Book 
of Jer was in existence before the Book of Kings 
was closed, about the end of the Exile (on the other 
hand, 39^'** taken from 2 K 25 is a later inter¬ 
polation). There is perhaps nothing in the Book 
of Jer which necessitates a later date, such passages 
as and chs. 60. 61 having been introduced 

into the book after its redaction. There is no 
doubt much in chs. 46-49 that might be of the 
post-exilic period. The complexion of chs. 30-33 
might also imply a lower date than the Exile, but 
the want of 33^‘*'^ in LXX sliows that the amidifi- 
cation of these chs. went on after the book had been 
compiled. The redaction took place in Babylon or 
Palestine, not in Egypt. 

(3) This Book of Jer thus edited is the archetype 
both of the Hob. and Greek. But this book unaer- 
went modifications, some passages being added 
and some amplifications of tlie text being intro¬ 
duced. This process of enlargement forms the 
third stage in the history of the book, (a) Some 
additions and insertions penetrated into all the 
MSS, e.g. chs. 50. 61. 62, 10 ^’^® (except vv.*-®-^®), 
1614.16 1719 - 27 ^ and much more, (b) From others 
the MSS at the basis of LXX remained free, e.g. 
3314-26 394 - 18 ^ and much else, particularly in chs. 
26. 27-29. This latter fact Joes not imply with 
certainty that all the additions in MT are later 
than LXX translation, because contemporary MSS 
may have had different histories even in the same 
country (treatment of MSS being so free), and 
particularly if circulating in difierent countries. 
The differences between the Heb. and Gr. might 
certainly be easier explained if we could suppose 
the MS or MSS on which LXX is founded carried 
early to Egypt. Egyptian Jews would probably 
occupy themselves less with the original text than 
those in Babylon or Palestine, and thus the MSS, 
even if transcribed, would more retain their 
primitive form. Amplifications of the text and 
interpolations really reflect the moods of religious 
life and hope, and this life was fuller in Palestine 
than in Egypt. 

V. Literary Style. — The literary style of 
Jeremiah can scarcely be spoken or, because, 
strictly speaking, we have no Uterature from him. 
The narrative pieces in the book are not from his 
own hand; and even when fragments of his 
speeches are reported in these narratives, they 
have in many cases passed through the narrator^s 
mind, and may have been somewhat modified. 
The presence of some or many characteristic 
phrases of Jeremiah in the reports is not proof of 
their literal fidelity. And in any case such reports 
are mere compends, in regard to which the question 
of style can hardly be raised. The only parts of 
the book on which a judgment in respect of stylo 
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can be formed are the chapters dictated to Baruch, 
chs. 1-17, and any other passages which appear to 
come directly from Jeremiah’s own hand. Even 
the dictated passages are mere outlines and 
skeletons; the proimet’s object was to preserve 
and present to others the matter, the religious 
contents of his oracles,—he was little solicitous 
about the form. No doubt something of Jeremiah’s 
literary manner will be reflected in these frag¬ 
ments, but they represent very inadequately what 
he was capable of as a writer. We have no litera¬ 
ture from Jeremiah in the sense in which we have 
literature from Isaiah. The flowers of Jeremiah’s 
diction and thought have reached us only after 
being cut and pressed; the bloom and fragrance 
yet remaining with them suggest faintly what they 
wore when fresh. The monotonousness and repeti¬ 
tion, both of ideas and language, of which writers 
complain, are owing in good degree to the fact 
that, in dictating his outline, it was the prophet’s 
purpose to impress strongly certain great ideas, 
and the same ideas naturally carry with them the 
same language, though it will always remain a 
question how many of the repetitions are due to 
himself. 'I’he literary remains of Jeremiah differ 
from the writings of Isaiah in being formally less 
perfect; the poetical rhythm is not so regular, 
losing itself often in elevated prose. Yet even 
fonnally there is much true poetical parallelism, 
and there are many examples of the Kinah or 
Elegy, artistically beautiful and full of pathos, e,g. 
920.21 ^ 318 /. 2 o<. iguif. 22 ^«r. q’lie language of Jeremiah 
wants the condensed energy of that of the earlier 
prophets. He belonged to a later literary age, 
and the progress of language is always towards 
analysis, gaining in lucidity, but losing in com¬ 
pression. Much of the power of the earlier prophets 
arises from the fact that their a^e was a creative 
one, and they project their relij^ous conceptions 
with an energy and completeness that can never 
again be imitated. Jeremiah is their heir, their 
principles already run in his blood, and what in 
them was intellectual power is transmuted in him 
into spiritual life. So far as style can be spoken 
of in Jersmiah, his style perfectly reflects all the 
articulations of thought and all the hues of emotion 
of his mind. He was a nature characterized by 
simplicity, reality, pathos, tenderness, and a 
strange piety, but suoject to his emotions, which 
were liable to rise into passions. His mind was set 
on a minor key, and his temper elegiac. And to 
all this his language is true. Could sadness be 
expressed in sadder words than these, ‘ The harvest 
is past, the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved ’ ? His phrases haunt tlie ear : * Before your 
feet stumble on the dark mountains.* * Is there no 
balm in Gilead?* ‘A voice was heard in Ramah.’ 
* If thou hast run with the footmen and they have 
wearied thee.’ ‘Surely I have heard Ephraim 
bemoaning himself.’ ‘ Ketum, ye backsliding chil¬ 
dren.’ The quaint simplicity of his words to God 
)rovokes a smile : ‘ O Lord, wherefore are all they 
lappy that deal very treacherously?’ Usually 
his address is lofty and touching r ‘ O the hope of 
Israel, the saviour tliereof in time of trouble, why 
shouldst thou be as a stranger in the land?’ (14** 
IQiB I 7 i 2 tfq^ Xn sombre realism he has no match 
among tlie prophets; witness such terrible pas¬ 
sages as 15***^ (cf. the syrnliol 25^®^*, and such 
descriptions as 6 “^- He was sent to bo the 

prophet of doom and death, and his soul revolted 
against the task. He gloats over life, its human 
activities (32^^*’^ ), its sounds and mirth and all its 
music (7^ 16*^) ; and he recoils from death, and 
shudders as he sees the shadow enter in at the 
windows, and feels the awful silence, when there 
is no sound of a mill and no shimmer of a candle. 
There is one peculiarity which gives a charm to 


his style, a certain unconscious dramatizing, when, 
after describing a situation, he makes those in¬ 
volved in it speak directly, without the word ‘ say¬ 
ing,* e.g. 4«- 6^- ^ 10^» 12 *-» 

15^® 171*^. 

Jeremiah’s lanjpage has some marks of the later style : words 
in -Mh are not infrequent, and he begins to Aramaize ; cases 
occur of vav cop. with perf., and the 7^ of direction is otiose 
(113). Certain phrases and expressions are often repeated : e.g. 
to break the yoke and burst the bands ( 2 ‘‘*o 6 ®); to turn the back 
and not the /ace (227 isn); to receive correction (230 58 728 ); to 
corns into mind (3*? Vy rhv 3i8 7®! 193); the evil of your doings 
(44 2112 23^ 22 ); great destruction (n^f^ 48 6 ^ 14i7); the refrain, 
shall 1 not visit for these things f etc. (fi®- 20 90 ); heal the hurt 
slightly ( 6 ^'* 8 ^^); the phrase, rising up early, and sending^ 
speaking, etc. (□3;f>n 7^3 .28 26 ® 29n>); to incline the ear (7*4 .20 ns 
17**3); the voice of mirth and gladness, etc. (734 i^o 26 IO); at the 
time that I visit them ( 6 ^® 8 ^* 11*3 23 ^ 2 ); terror round about 
(6*3 203- 10 ^ j over which my name has been called (710’ il-14.80); 
the sworn, the famine, and the pestilence (with a variety of 
order, 141* 153 217); and others. See Driver’s full list, p. 276. 
It is doubtful if to make a full end (nby np^) ought to be 
reckoned ; it seems extraneous in 4 * 7510 . 18(3011 = 462 S). Neither 
should the contorted syntax 14i 46^ 47^ 4934 be ascribed to 
Jeremiah. Peculiar are I'pi;) used of God ( 3 ^ 2 ); hopeless 1 in 

the mouth of the people ( 2 *® IS^*); nN{? 'yixp shorn on the 
temples (O**® (Eng.2fi] 25*3); (2331); giain of 

(2533); the hiph. of oVn dream (29®); the phrase njnn Tpn 
present supplication (38**8 420 , Qal 86 ? 37*0 422 ^ cf. Dn 920 )‘ 

vi. Some Religious Ideas.— The Book of Jer 
does not so much teach reli^ous truths as present 
a religious personality. Prophecy had already 
taught its truths, its last elTort was to reveal itself 
in a life. But though the truths in Jeremiah are 
old, they all appear in him with an impress of 
personality which gives them novelty. He is not 
to be read for doctrines in their general form on 
God and the people, but for the nuances which bis 
mind gives them. Though he might not be aware 
of it, we can perceive tliat all his thoughts arc 
coloured by the religious relation to God of which 
he was himself conscious. 

(1) Sin. —In his earliest time it is the sin of the 
people that occupies his mind, their unfaithfulness 
to J". They followed Him in the wilderness, but 
on entering Canaan they went far away from ilim. 
Every class became untrue to the idea of its 
relation to Him. It is this change that seems 
inexplicable to the prophet. He sets it in all 
possible liglits; ‘What evil did your fathers find 
in mo?’ (2®). He contrasts the fidelity of the 
nations to their gods, which yet are no gods (2**). 
At a later time lie contrasts the fidelity of men 
even to the injunctions of their ancestor, such as 
the Recliabites (35^^). The instinct which guides 
the migrations of the stork is strangely unerring ; 
the instinct of man’s heart, which should direct it 
to God, as strangely errs (8^ cf. 2®^ 18^®*’'*). Wo 
understand Jeremian’s wonder at the change only 
when we hear him say what to his mind God is; 
‘They have forsaken the fountain of living water.’ 
Isaiah crushed himself and crushed created man to 
the ground with his awful J^adosh ; his word was 
true, but Jeremiah’s ‘ the fountain of living water’ 
seems to come nearer the fulness of trutn. The 
words at any rate suggest the imraediateness of 
the relation of man to God in religion. And it is 
this that Jeremiah insists upon, as Hosea and 
Isaiah had done before him. His charge is the 
unreality of men’s religion; it is not with their 
real selves that they serve J", and it is not J" in 
His true being that they serve. Already in Josiali’s 
days Jeremiah perceived how illusory his Reform 
was. Indeed it was doubtful if it had not made 
the condition of things worse. Men thought that 
when they worshipped at Jerusalem, and multi¬ 
plied ofl'enngs there, they had done what J" desired. 
It was a lie wliich was half a truth, and therefore 
the harder to fight. It is not certain that Jeremiah 
thought the lawbook altogether a good. People 
prided themselves on it, it was wisdom to have it; 
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they thought the posseysion of it put thcui right 
witli God (8®* ®). Pharisaism and Deuteronomy 
came into the world the same day. The lawbooK 
little satisfied the prophetic idealism. Jeremiah 
seeks to draw men’s minds away from all that was 
external—sacrihces, temple, ark, and lawbook— 
to that which was inward and real. People spoke 
much of reform ; he would have used another 
word : ‘ Break up the fallow ground, and sow not 
among thorns’; ‘Circumcise yourselves to the 
Lord, and take away the foreskins of your heart* 
(•P); ‘ O Jerusalem, wash thine heart from wicked¬ 
ness’ (4^'*). Sin is ‘the stubbornness of the evil 
heart ’ (7*^ 5^^). It is the heart that is good or ill. 
Man is the heart of man. Jeremiah probably has 
no general doctrine of human nature or its con¬ 
dition, though he perhaps expresses what is 
technically called habit when he says, ‘ The heart 
is deceitful above all things, and it is desperately 
sick; who can know it ? ’ (17®). 1 f not from nature, 
by practice men become incapable of good: ‘ Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin ? then may ye also 
do good that are inured to do evil ’ (13^, cf. 7*® 
Momentarily awoke by the prophet’s appeals, the 
people become conscious of their inability, exclaim¬ 
ing, ‘It is hopeless’ (2^® 18^-). And more gener¬ 
ally, ‘ It is not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps’ (10^). Sin is individually universal; a man 
cannot be found in the streets of Jerusalem (5h cf. 
g6. providences in God’s hand can reform 

them; the furnace will not purify them ; they 
have been tried, and they are found reprobate 
silver Only the creative hand of God can 

change them; He will give them another heart, 
and put His law in their inward parts (24^ 
Though Jeremiah, like Hosea, begins by consider¬ 
ing the people as a moral personality, and never 
loses hold of the idea of the nation ( 3 lie* 28 . ai-S4j^ 
his thoughts just referred to are virtually indi¬ 
vidualism. 

(2) Goil.~-\n his doctrine of God Jeremiah agrees 
with his predecessors, but with a significant nuance 
of his own. J'' is God alone, the gods of the nations 
are no gods (2^^ and the Gentiles shall yet 

confess it. J" rules among the nations, giving 
them all to drink of the wine of His cup, and 
putting the world and all that dwell in it into the 
hand of Nebuchadnezzar (25^®*^* 27^'‘®*)* Like all 
later prophets, Jeremiah sees His power and God¬ 
head manifested in nature : ‘ Are there any among 
the vanities of the heathen that can cause rain ? 
or can the heavens give showers?’ (14*^** 5”^), par¬ 
ticularly in that perpetual wonder the restraint of 
the raging sea (5**). These are external things. 
It is in that which He is to His people and His 
servants that J" is truly revealed, e.g. in His 
gracious designs with Israel : ‘ I thought how I 
shall put thee among the children ! ye shall call 
me my Father’ (3^'’), and in the joy wnich His ser¬ 
vice brings : ‘ Thy words were found and I did eat 
them, they were the joy and rejoicing of mine 
heart’ (15^^). It is in the passages where Jeremiah 
intercedes for himself or the people that he realizes 
most fully what J'' is, 17^®*^*, or wdien he 

gives a definition of what religion is: ‘ Let him 
that glorieth glory in this, that he knoweth me, 
that I am the Lora which exercise loving-kindness, 
judgment, and righteousness in the earth, for in 
these things I delight’ ('J-'*). But the conception 
of God receives a new shade in Jeremiah. His 
definition of man as the heart of man leads to a 
corresponding definition of God: J" is He who 
trieth the heart and the reins (11^ 17^® 20^®). This 
definition is just the reflexion of Jeremiah’s own 
experience. He does not infer that J" searches the 
heart from any general doctrine he holds of the 
divine omniscience; ho reasons the other way; 
Because J" tries the heart, He is omniscient, ‘ Can 
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any hide himself in secret places that I shall not 
see him ? ’ (23'-^- Positively, Jeremiah expresses 
his idea of religion when ho says, ‘Blessed is the 
man that trustoth in the Lora, whose hope the 
Lord is’ (17^^’). The principle of religion is faith. 

(3) 'The Future.—JoremmWH first and continued 

conviction is that the nation is doomed to destruc¬ 
tion. ^ There is something inexplicable to us in this 
certainty. It might seem mediated by his profound 
sense of the national sin ( 414 . as ho was 

assured that his fellow prophets were false because 
of their ethical shallowness, and their healing the 
hurt of the people slightly (23^^ 28“^). But then 
this diflerenco of ethical standard between him ami 
other prophets is equally inexplicable. His judg¬ 
ment, Dotli of the prophets and the people, seems 
the unconscious reflection of his own religious 
relation to God. But he does not analyze ; ho 
knows his consciousness, and it is given directly by 
God. In his earliest days Judah seems to him a 
mass of perdition ; a man could not be found in 
the streets of Jerusalem (5^); the furnace had 
failed to separate silver from lead—there was no 
silver ( 6 ^'^*)* Yet it was impossible that God 
should make a full end of His people (ch. 32); and 
his hopes seem for the time placed on Israel of the 
North. Backsliding Israel w’as justified above 
treacherous Judah. And in the name of J" he 
proclaims to the north, ‘Return, ye backsliding 
children, and I will heal your backsfidings ’ (3^'** ; 

and his prophetic ear catches a voice from the bare 
heights, the weeping and the supplications of the 
children of Israel, ‘ Behold, wo come unto thee, 
thou art the Lord our God ’ (3^^). With the first 
captivity of 597 the prophet’s judgment on Judah 
seems softened; there was hope tor the nation in 
the captives, and ho predicts their restitution : J" 
will give them nn heart to know Him (24‘^'’^‘). And, 
finally, during the last times of the siegm, when the 
destruction of the nation was at hand, no embraces 
both Judah and Israel in his promise of restoration 
(chs. 30-33). All antagonisms between him and t he 
people were now over; his human feeling had 
ceased to struggle against the irrevocable decree of 
God, and ho looked forward with composure to th^ 
city’s fall. His composure and certainty of the 
future were but the reflexion of his own exj)erience, 
as in the case of all OT saints (Job 19“^*, 1*8 73*®”'-). 
The relation to God of which he is conscious is 
indissoluble; it outlives all forms of national 
existence. Indeed, from Hosea downwards the 
prophets become more and more indiflerent to the 
form of a state, their ideal is that of a community 
with a right mind towards God. Jeremiah does 
not place reliance on the purifying trials of the 
Exile ; his hope is in the creative hand of God, who 
will give the people a heart to know Him (24^), and 
write His law in their inward parts (31®^). The 
true shepherd whom He will raise up to lead them 
shall be called Jehovah ^idkemiy ‘ tne Lord is our 
righteousness’ (23®*’^-). 

( 4 ) Jeremiah's Piety. — There were pious men 
before Jeremiah, but the long drawn out struggle 
of his life revealed j>iety more than ever before. 
Very diflTerent judgments have been passed on his 
natural character. The lachrymose nature tradi¬ 
tionally ascribed to him is based partly on the idea 
tliat he was tlie writer of the Lamentations, and 
partly on his own references to his tears. A 
different view is expressed by Darmesteter {Les 
ProphHeSy 67), who says : ‘ During his 40 years of 
prophesying he preaches, he acts, ho curses; ho 
weeps little.’ The contrasts revealed in his life 
have been epigrammatically expressed by calling 
him a figure ‘cast in brass, dissolving in tears.’ 
Probably his fundamental human characteristic 
was weakness. In those passages where he speaks 
of himself as a wall of brass against his opponents. 
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The statement that tlie captivity sliould continue 
‘seven generations/ points away from Jeremiah 
towards one who deplored the long exile, and 
wished to believe it of divine appointment. 

We believe the Ep. to have been written before 
2 Mac. We cannot think as do Fritzsehe, Schurer, 
Giflbrd, and others, that when 2 Mac 2- says that 
‘Jeremiah charged the exiles not ... to be led 
astray in their minds when they saw images 
of gold and silver and the adornment thereof,* 
there is no allusion to our Epistle. The further 
vagaries as to the altar and the ark (2 Mac 2‘‘*) 
are not said to be ‘ in the samt writing,* as AV 
(so Gillord), but iv rj i.e, ‘in’ what the 

writer considered ‘ Scripture,’ ‘ the records ’ of v.h 
The most probable supposition is, that the author 
lived in Egypt in the Ist cent. B.C., and that, 
deeply concerned lest his brethren should be led 
astray by the imposing ritual of idolatry, and 
feeling that additional force would be given to 
his warnings if he put them into the mouth of 
Jeremiali, he wrote nis diatribe on the idolatry of 
Egypt as if it were intended for Babylon. He 
may have lived in Babylon in his youth, and 
tliere gained his acquaintance with the deifica¬ 
tion of prostitution (^), to which Herodotus also 
testilies as occurring in the temple of Beltis (i. 199); 
but v.^® as clearly corresponds with Hdt.’s descrip¬ 
tion (ii. 62) of the ‘ feast of lights ’ at Sais. The 
slightly inflated stylo of the Ep. is thoroughly 
Alexandrian. The fondness for assonance and for 
long compound words may be illustrated from 
Trepidpyvpoi, Tr€plxpv<Toit ireptcXouj'rat, irepiKclpievoi (®***) 
and i^aTroerraX^iff AvuOev, i^avaX^aai (*®). 

Canonicity, —Our Ep. is included in the Gr. 
canon, and is found in all Gr, codices of OT, 
except the cursives 70, 96, 229. In Syr.-Hex. it 
follows La, and this claims to have been tr*^ from 
Origen’s Uexapla, Indeed, Origen (inadvertently, 
as wo think) places it in the list of the Heb. canon 
(cf. Eusebius, HE vi. 25). The uncials ABQ 
exhibit the same order as Syr.-Hex., as do also 
all the patristic lists that refer to it (see Baruch). 
In Lat., Syr., and some edd. of LXX, Ep. Jer is 
found as Bar 6; and this is followed in Luther’s 
Bible and other 16th cent. edd. as well as in AV 
and IIV. Its canonicity was not called in question 
in the Christian Churen before Jerome, who called 
it \l/evb€TrLypa<boi {Prol. in Jer,). Theodoret passed 
it by ; ana also Hilary, though in his Prol. in Ps. 
15 ne has enumerated it in the Canon; but 
Tertulliau quotes, as from Jer, v.^, about the 
carrying of gods on men’s shoulders {Scorp. c. 8); 
and Cyprian {On the Lord's Prayer^ c. 5) quotes v.® 
as the suggestion of the Holy Spirit to Jeremiah, 
‘ In the heart, O God, ought we to worship thee.* 

TJu Text and Veriions. —The Ep. if found entire in the Gr. 
uncialf ABQ, while Fcontains7f^24a. The differences between 
these MSS are comparatively unimportant. (See Swete, OT in 
Gr. 879-884; and, for description of MSS, vii.-xi.). There are about 
20 Gr. cursives, some of whose various reading are given by 
Oeriani. Speaking generally, these cursives divide themselves 
into two classes. One half are thought by Field to represent 
the Lucianic recension (Origen’s Hex., I’rolcg. c. lx.), the other 
half are often found in agreement with Q. 

The Syriac is a very free rendering of Greek. An arrangement 
and tr. of the VSS in rrlvot, in parallel columns, discloses that in 
little more than one-third of the lines does Syr. accurately repre¬ 
sent Gr., though the last 12 verses are almost a verbatim tr". 
Some of the more important variations arc: ‘Seventy years’ 0 
for ‘seven generations’; ‘An axe in hU leJV (15); ‘As a man 
condemned ^ the king, so are their arms extended; {thus 
Walton, but Lag. ‘courts’], ‘Their heart isfoolUh and «rrt»w* 
(®); ‘ ravens ’ for * birds* ('-^; ‘ eagerly eat ’ for rttptxMvrt (®»); 
‘stones of demons in the mountains’ (W); ‘before the gate,’ 
in place of riv ‘They are nof like crows which fly in 

the air ’ (64). The only Important omission is that of the ‘ door* 
and the ‘pillar’ In v.w. 

The Syro-Hexavlar, given in Ceriani’s Mon. Sacr. et Prof, 
i. 1, is in the main a slavishly literal tr* of the text of B, often 
in defiance of Syr. idiom; as in vv.si-«. its variations are few. 
We may mention, ‘swallows and other birds’ (®), so 88 ; ‘weak¬ 
ness ’ for ‘ shame * (* 8 ), so 8 ®; ‘in their temples the priests sit ’ 
(81), M if with Q and its cursives; ‘ nor rescue the 


wronged ’ (84), as if hinctCfMvtv, with A and the lAicianio cursives; 
and ‘ to devastate the mountains ’ (8®), as if with Q and 

its cursives. 

The Vulg. also adheres closely to Gr. text. Its chief devia¬ 
tions are in vv.s-u- 20 . 41 . 64, where it despairs of Gr. and makes 
a sense of its own. It also reads ‘exquiram’ (7) for ; 

‘ as a dead man carried to a grave ’ for it iwi Oci*. (}^) : ‘ docer- 
pentes * for retpixti>«vin (27), BO Syr.: ‘ olive stones ’ for ‘ bran ’ (48), 
and ‘ gloriabatur ’ for Mixpvrireti (89). 

Litbraturb.—G ifford in Shaker's A poor. vol. ii.; Blssell in 
Lange’s series; Zockler, Apolcr. in Kgf. Kotn. 1891; Ewald, Die 
jUngsten Propheten, 1^8; Fritzsche, Handfmch z. d. Apokr. 
1861; Reusch, Erklar. d . Bucks Baruch, 1863; Hours, AT, 
vol. vii. 1894. J. T. MARSHALL. 


JERIAH.—The chief of one of the Levitical 
courses, I Ch 23i» 24=^ (both inn;) ‘20^^ (nn;, AV, llV 
Jerijah). See Genealogy. 

JERIBAl (' 5 '"!;).—One of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 

11 ^®. 

JERICHO [’>nn; and ’inn;, the latter uniformly (12 
times) in Pent., 2 K 25®, and in Ezr, Neh, Ch ; the 
fonner elsewliere; * the form nnn; occurs once 
(1 K 16®^). The etym. and meaning are doubtful, 
although Gesenius {Thes.) gives the latter as ‘ place 
of fragrance,’ from root ni*], while Sayce {EHII 260) 
makes it= ‘city of the moon-god’ {ydreah). LXX 
TeptX^, indeclinable, both with and without fern, 
art.; NT *Iepetx^» once (Lk 19^) with fern. art.; 
Vulg. Jericho, indecl.; Arab. er-RUm ox Riha ).—An 
important city in the Jordan Valley situated over 
against Nebo (Dt 32^®), and called the City of 
I’alm Trees (Dt 34®). It was the first city to 
oppose the progress of the children of Israel after 
they had crossed the Jordan. It had its wall 
(Jos 2^®), and its gate, which was closed at dusk 
( 2 ®). Like all the Can, cities of the time, it was 
ruled over by a king ( 2 ®). The wealth of the 
place is inferred from the description of the spoil 
taken : vessels of brass and of iron are mentioned, 
and from the silver and gold Achan was able to 
sequester 200 shekels of silver and a wedge of gold 
of 50 shekels weight, as well as a goodly Baby¬ 
lonish garment (7®^). We find no suen rich record 
of spoil in the accounts of the capture of the other 
cities in this campaign. While the children of 
Israel were still encamped at Shittim on the other 
side of Jordan, Joshua sent two spies to investigate 
the state of the country as far as J. (‘ 2 ^^^*). Arrived 
at that place, they lodged at a house on the town 
wall, belonging to one Itahab, a prostitute. Their 
errand was suspected, and news was brought to 
the king, who sent messengers to Rahab’s house to 
demand that she give up the spies. In the mean¬ 
time she had hidden them under the stalks of flax 
which were laid out on the roof to dry, and when 
the messengers arrived she declared that the spies 
had left the city at dusk, and she sent the men off 
on a false chase as far as the fords of the Jordan. 
Returning to the spies on the roof, she told them 
of the terror Joshua’s approach had inspired, and 
begged that, in return for her kindness to them, 
they would agree to save her and her family alive 
in tne coming troubles. This they swore to do, on 
condition that she preserved secrecy. That her 
house might be recognized she tied a scarlet thread 
in her window, from which she let them down with 
a rope, advising them to hide in the mountains. 
There they escaped (probably hiding in the cavern- 
pierced cliffs of Quarantania), and remained for 
three days, till their pursuers had come back. 
Then returning to Josliua, they gave a report 
which greatly encouraged the leader. 

After crossing the Jordan, the Isr. encamped in 
the ‘east border of J.* at Gilgal (Jos 4^®), cele¬ 
brating the passover in the ‘plains of J.’ This 
solemn ceremony was doubtless held in full view 
* See Driver, Deut. p. Ixxxix f. 
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of the city. While near J., Joshua saw the 
Captain of the Lord’s Host (6^®). From his speech 
before his death we gather tliat a preliminary 
skirmish preceded tlie siege, for he says, ‘ Ye came 
unto J., and the men of J. fought against 3 ’ou’ 
(24*^). The siege itself was extrcmiely strict: 
*Done W’ent out and none came in’ Joshua 

having received his commarnls from the Lord, 
delivered them to the people. 'I'hey were to 
encompass the city once a day for six days, and 
on the seventh day seven times. 'I'he order of 
march was as follows : first came the armed men, 
then seven priests with trumpets of rams’ horns; 
immediately behind the priests was borne the ark 
of the Covenant; and then followed the rear. 
The first day, having encompa8.sed the city in 
silence, they returned to lodge in the camp. This 
was repeated for five daj’^s. On the seventh they 
rose very early and marched around the city seven 
times, hut on the seventh time, when the priests 
blew with their trumpets, Joshua said to the 
people, ‘Shout, for the Lord hath given you the 
city.* As they shouted, the wall fell down flat 
before them, and the people at once entered the 
city on every .side, ‘ each man straight before him, 
and they took the city.’ By special command of 
Joshua, Rahab and her family were saved from 
the general slaughter of man and beast that 
ensued, according to the promise she had received 
from the spies. Her family continued to live on 
in Israel, and the name Rahab occurs in the 
genealogy of our Lord (Mt 1®) as the mother of Boaz. 
J. was burned and everything in it, except the 
silver and gold, and the vessels of bra.s8 ana iron, 
which were reserved for the treasury of the Lord’s 
house. The disobedience of A chan to the Lord’s 
command, that the people should re.serve notliing 
for themselves, resulted in a terrible punishment. 
The defeat of the Israelites at Ai was ascribed to 
the fact that the accursed thing was touched. By 
a process of elimination the crime was traced to 
Atman, and he and all his family were stoned with 
stones and burned with fire (Jos V^'). 

Some of tho Mohammedans of the country give a distorted 
account of the taking of J., confusing it with another acene in 
Joshua's life. It is said that a great Imam tried to take the 
city, but 80 difficult was the task of demolishing the walls that 
the work was not completed when darktiess compelled the 
besiegers to stop. In tno morning the walls had sprung up 
again, and tho siege hud to be recommenced. This went on for 
several days, when finally the Imam caused the sun to stand 
still, and thus, the day being lengthened, the destruction 
of the clt^ was completed. This may not represent an early 
local tradition, as the plains were covered with monasteries 
\Niicn the Aral)8 took tne land, and the Mohammedans very 
probably confused the various Biblical accounts they heard from 
the monks. 

Not only was J. utterly destroyed, but Joshua 
pronounced a solemn curse on the man who should 
rebuild it, prophesying misfortune to his children ; 
‘ He shall lay the foundations thereof in his first¬ 
born, and in his youngest shall he set up the gates 
of it ’ (Jos Li 1 E 16^ we are tola liow this 

cur.se fell upon Hiel tho Bethelite, who in the days 
of Ahab r^uilt the city. We infer that between 
these two periods the site was unoccupied, but 
that it continued to be known by its old name is 
proved by the facts that in the partition of the 
and J. was assigned to Benjamin (Jos 18^^), and 
that David’s messengcr.s, after being maltreated by 
the Ammonites, were told to ‘ tarry in J. till your 
beards bo grown ’ (2 S 10®, 1 Ch 19®). Notwith¬ 
standing the fulfilment of the curse, the city 
became again inhabited, for, on the complaint of 
the ‘ men of the city ’ that the water was naught 
and the ground barren, Elisha healed the waters 
bv casting salt in the spring (2 K 2^‘'). There was 
also a settlement of the sons of the prophets at the 
place, who had at their command fiity strong men, 
whom they sent on a vain search for Elijah, when 


he had been carried up into heaven from the othei 
side of Jordan (2^®). After this the place is men¬ 
tioned several times. When Pekah, king of 

I. srael, made his raid on the southern kingdom, 
taking many captives, these were released by order 
of tho prophet Oded, and taken to J., ‘the city of 
palm trees’ (2 Ch 28^®). Zedekiah, fleeing from 
Jerus. before the forces of Ncbnch., was taKen in 
the plains of J. (2 K 25®, Jer 39®). In the list of 
returned captives (Ezr 2'‘^-Neh V^) the children of 

J. are put down at 345. These restored exiles 
evidently took up their abode on the old site, for 
in Neh 3® we read that the ‘ men of Jericho ’ had 
their share in rebuilding the walls of Jerus. Later 
on it was fortified by the Syrian general Bacchides 
(1 Mac Q^). 

In tho time of our Lord, J. had become an 
important place, owing to the partiality shown by 
the Herodian family to the city. Josephus de¬ 
scribes the place with enthusiasm (WarSf iv. viii. 
2-3). The city lay 150 stadia from Jerus. and 60 
from the Jordan. It was situated in a plain, 
divided in the middle by the river, and flanked 
on either side by high mountains, of which the 
we.stern range overhung tho town. I’alm trees 
abounded in the jdain, those near the Jordan being 
tho richest. In summer the climate was so hot 
that no one cared to come near it, but in winter 
tho air was .so mild that the inhabitants went 
about with linen clothing when snow covered the 
rest of Judea. He speaks at length of a fountain 
which was situated near tho old city taken by 
Joshua, and which was healed by Elisha. He 
claims unusual powers of irrigation for these 
waters, which had only to flow lightly over tho 
soil to make it fruitful, and which watered a plain 
70 furlongs long by 20 broad, fertilizing gardens 
thickly set with trees, which produced balsam and 
myrobalanum. The palm trees were of many 
kind.s, one yielding an excellent honey. Sucli 
was the luxuriance and rarity of the vegetation 
that the author declares tho place might well be 
pronounced divine, and challenges a comparison 
with any other climate in the whole earth. Strabo 
(xvi. 2) likens the plain surrounded by mountain.^ 
to a theatre, and corroborates Josephus’ account 
of its fertility, declaring that the revenues from 
the balsam (from which medicine was extracted 
for the head and eyes) and from other plants was 
great. 

When Pompey visited Pal. and endeavoured to 
clear the lan<l of robbers, he de.stroyed two of their 
strongholds, Threx and Taurus, which commanded 
the approach to J. (t6.). After Jerus. was taken 
by Pompey, Gabinius, tho Rom. general, divided 
the country into live parts, making J. one of the 
scats of Assembly (Jos. Wars, i. viii. 5). When 
Herod was appointed at Rome to be king of 
the Jews, and oefore he was installed in Jerus., 
his allies plundered J., finding the houses full of 
all sorts of good things ( Wars, i. xv. 6). Later ho 
fanned from Cleopatra tho revenues of tho regions 
about the city, which had been granted her by 
Antony {Ant. XV. iv. 2), and fortified above the 
town a citadel, a building fine and strong, which 
ho called Cypros in honour of his mother, and 
built a city to the north of J., which he named 
Phasaelis after his brother {Wars, I. xxi. 9). J. 

important enough to have its amphitheatre, 
for we read that from this place Salome announced 
to the assembled soldiers the news of the death of 
Herod, which had taken place in the city, though 
he had given orders that he should be buried at 
Herodium {Wars, i. xxxiii. 8). After his death, 
his ex-slave Simon, aspiring to make himself king, 
burned do\vn the royal palace {Ant. xvil. x. 6), 
but this was magnificently rebuilt by Archelaus, 
who also accomplished important work in irrigating 
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the plain (Ant, XVII. xiii. 1). In the time of 
Josephus (JFars, III. iii. 5) Judaea ^va9 divided into 
eleven parts, of which Jorus. was the chief, and one 
of whicn was Jericho. When Vespasian approached 
J. the citizens fled to the mountains (Jyars, IV. 
viii. 2). He erected a citadel in the place, and 
set a garrison (i6. IV. ix. 1). Whether Josephus 
refers to the destruction of J. or Gerasa in this 
section is not clear, but we have the statement of 
Jerome that, at the time when Jerusalem was 
taken, J. was captured and destroyed on account 
of the perfidy of its citizens (Onomasticon), 

J., however, still preserved its magnificence 
when our Lord visited it. llis baptism in the 
Jordan occurred not far off. The hill of Quar- 
antania, to the immediate west of the city, 
is pointed out as the traditional site of the 
Temptation. At the end of His ministry, when 
He was on His way from Galilee to Jerus., He 
passed througli J., and there healed a blind man 
(Mk 10^® [name given Bartima^us], Lk 18^), or acc. 
to Mt two blind men. At this same time He 
visited the house of Zacchfcus the publican, wdiose 
eagerness to see the Lord had lea him to climb a 
sycomore tree, as he was short of stature. The 
account of his conversion is one of the most graphic 
in the gospel history (Lk 19^^^ ). Travellers to-day 
between Jerus. and J. have to be accompanied by 
an escort, to prevent their ‘ falling among thieves,’ 
who have infested this route both before and ever 
since the Good Samaritan came to the relief of the 
man in the parable (Lk 10'“^). 

We are told by Jerome (Onom.) that after its destruction by 
the Homans, J. was rebuilt a third time, hut he does not say 
when. That the place was inhabited in the time of Orij^cm we 
infer from the fact of his discovery of some vahiahle biblical 
MSS there (Eus. Eccl. Uitt. vi. 16). This third city existed in 
Jerome’s day as well as the ruins of the other two. It became 
an Episcopal See, and its bishops begin to be mentioned hi a.d. 
326 ; the last reference is to Gregorius, who was present at the 
Synod of Jerus. a.d. 636. The sacred sites began to be pointed 
out early in the 4th cent. The Bordeaux Pilgrim (a.d. 333) was 
shown tne sycomore tree of Zacchams on the right of the road 
leading to the town from the west. A mile and a half from the 
town w.as pointed out the site of the old city taken by Joshua, 
close to the fountain of Elisha, immediately above which was 
the house of Hahab. Justinian restored a hospice in J., and a 
church of the Mother of God (Procopius, </<? yEdif. 6. 9). 
Theodosius (a.d. 630) visited the fountain of Elisha, which he 
laces 2 miles from the town, and in this latter was shown the 
ouse of Rahab, the site evidently having been shifted since the 
time of the Hordenux Pilgrim. Antoninus Martyr (a.d. 670) 
found the walls of the town overthrown by an earthquake. 
The house of Rahab was still standing, and had been converted 
Into a hospice and oratory, prohahly the work of Justinian 
referred to above. At the time of aVcuU’s visit (a.d. 670) the 
town was in ruins; only the house of Rahab was sUanding, but 
roofless. The Venerable Bede (a.d. 720) describes a similar state 
of things. Hence the town was in a ruinous condition for at 
least a century and a half, but by the end of the 6th cent, many 
churches and monasteries had sprung up on the surrounding 

S lains. Besides the church at Gilgal, Arculf speaks of one on 
le spot where Christ was supposed to have leR His garments 
at the time of His baptism, and of the monastorv of St. John, 
also near the Jordan. Establishments were dedicated to St. 
Pantoleomon, St. Calainon, St. Chrysostom, St. Eustochium, 
and others. At the time of the Crusaders many of these were 
repaired and others constructed. Under the Arabs the town 
again rose to importance, as is proved by the many references of 
the Mohammedan geographers beginning in the 9th cent, (see 
Palestine undtr the Moslems, by Guy Le Strange). Ya’kubi 
(a.d. 874) speaks of Riba as the capital of the Ghdr, the cleft of 
the Lower Jordan. Mukaddasl (a.d. 986) says that this city 
possessed many villages in the jdain, which produced much 
indigo, and many palm and banana trees. Edrisi (a.d. 1164) 
mentions Ariha, Beisan, and Amta os the finest of the cities of 
the valley of the OhOr. When the Cnisaders conquered the 
land, the plain of J. was granted to the Holy Sepulchre, but in 
A.n. 1111 Amulfus, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, was blamed for 
assigning to his niece this district, with its annual revenues, 
which amounted to 6000 pieces of gold (William of Tyre, xi. 16). 
Later it again fell into ecclesiastical hands, as it was assigned in 
A.D. 1188 to a convent at Bethany {ib. xv. 26). But by the 
18th cent, the town itself hod sunk to small dimensions. The 
•auare tower which may be seen to-day near the modern village 
of er-Riha was found by Willebrand (a.d. 1211) in a ruinous con¬ 
dition. Drocardus (a.d. 1230) says that the wretched town had 
scarcely eight houses, and that all the monuments of the sacred 
places were destroyed. Ricoldus, writing about the same time, 
calls the place 'quasi deserta.* However, the plains were at 
this time richly cultivated. According to the Moslem Yakut 


(a.d. 1225) the finest sugar of the Gbor was made at J.; palm 
trees and bananas abounded. Jaques de Vitry (cap. 63) also 
refers to the fields of sugar-cane. The ruins to the west of 'Ain 
es-Sultan, with the connecting aqueducts, appear to date from 
the Crusading period. 

The modern er-lliha is a miserable village, con¬ 
taining about 300 swarthy inhabitants, nossibly 
the descendants of the puny race called by 
Arculf Canaanites, who dwelt in his time on the 
plain. The rich patches of barley and wheat, with 
the gardens of tlie ecclesiastical establishments, 
give a hint of the possibilities of fertility which 
were 80 amply realized in former days. The level 
of the village is 900 ft. below the Mediter., and 
the flora and fauna of the plain differ largely from 
those of the rest of Pal., some species not being 
found nearer than the Asiatic and African tropics. 
A dozen isolated palms represent the splendid 
groves of the past. The Zakkum (Balanites 
jEqyptiaica), identified by some with the Myro- 
halanurn of Josephus, still abounds; also the 
acacia, and trees or the Zizyphus species, called in 
Arabic Sidr or Dom. A handsome liussiau hospice 
now stands near the ruined tower mentioned by 
Willebrand, and there is a small Greek church. 
Two good hotels accommodato travellers, who may 
now make the journey from Jerus. by carriage- 
road, and continue their drive over tlie plain to 
the Jordan and the Head Sea. J. contains only a 
few plots of freehold, as in recent times it has 
become the private property of the Sultan, together 
with many other parts of the Jonlan Valley. 

All authorities arc agreed tliat the site of the 
Can. city is at Tell es-Sultan, above 'Ain es-Sultan 
(Kli.sha’s fountain), one and a half miles from 
modern Jericho. As wo have seen, Josephus places 
the old city near the fountain, and so does the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, who gives the distance from the 
J. of his day as one and a half miles as above, 
which distance would do equally well if we identify 
the latter with the ruins near the pass to be men¬ 
tioned later. Theodosius makes the distance 2 
miles. This mound is 1200 ft- long from N. to S., 
and the larger part of its area is 50 ft. in height, 
measured above the fountain at the E., but not so 
high on the western side, as the original ground 
slopes from W. to K. Rising from the top of the 
mound along its edges are four superimposed 
mounds, the highest being some 90 ft. above the 
fountain. Near the base of the mound, above the 
spring, a hollow has been recently scooped out, 
revealing an ancient mud-brick wall in situ. The 
pottery found strewn over the mound belongs, as a 
rule, to pre-Roman times, and some prc-Israclitish 
ware occurs. The superimposed mounds may 
indicate later fortifications, but the accumulation 
of 60 ft. of d6bris below them, by analogy with 
the excavated mounds of Hissarlik and Tell ol-Hesy 
(see Lachish), probably represents the alternate 
growth and decay of the town for several centuries. 
Hence systematic excavations through the base of 
the mound would doubtless bring to light the 
remains of the pre-Israelitish city. On natural 
grounds, the place, with its abundant supply of 
water, would have been chosen by the first builders. 
From one and a half to two miles west of modern 
J., on the south bank of the Wady el-^^elt, near 
the mouth of the pass, there are abundant remains 
of a city. An unobservant traveller might not 
notice tliem, as the houses are ruined down to the 
soil, but the ground-plans remain, and often the 
four sides of a room are quite plain. A lar"e pool, 
called Birket Mxlsa^ is in the neighbourhood. The 
character of the pottery with which these ruins 
are strewn indicates the Roman site. Tiiis identi¬ 
fication is favoured by the probable identification 
of tlie site of Beit Juor^ a ruined fort on the south 
side of the Jerus. road, commanding the ascent 
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from the J. plain, with the fort Cypros, which 
Herod built above J. ; as well as by the fact that 
the aqueducts in the Wady el-^^elt, two of which 
were constructed to bring water to this site, 
appear to be Rom. work {PEF Mem, vol. iii. 
p. 173). Similar ruins north of ‘Ain es-Sultan 
suggest that Roman Jericho may have been very 
extensive, occupying both sites, with de^ched 
villas between, as there are signs of building at 
many points in the intervening fields. The settle¬ 
ment of the Crusaders seems to have been at the 
modem er-Riha, about 2 miles from the pass. In 
the vicinity of J. the remains of five old monastic 
establishments may be visited. In the precipices 
of Kunintul (Quarantania) there are hermits’ caves, 
with chapels adorned with frescoes. The monastery 
of St. John, near the traditional place of baptism, 
built by Justinian, and rebuilt by the Crusaders, 
has again been restored, but traces of the old work 
remain. The identification of ^^usr el-Hajlah is 
not sure. Tell Mogheifir probably represents the 
ancient St. Eustochium, mentioned by Willibald 
in A.i). 721 as being in the middle of the plain. 
At Khurhet el-Mifjir, north-east of ‘Ain es-Sultan, 
are the ruins of a splendid monastic establishment. 
Most picturesque of all is the convent of Elijah, 
clinging to the crags above tlie Wady el-^Telt. 
This has been recently restored, but some of the 
old frescoes remain. Further down in the valley 
tlie dills immediately above the stream are pierced 
with hermits’ caves, which can be approached 
only by ladders. They are still inhabited, but 
tlieir nicely painted wooden doors produce an 
incongruous eilect in the midst of the wild sur¬ 
roundings. F. J. Bliss. 

JERIEL for ‘ founded of El,’ cf. np;),— 
A chief of Issachar, 1 Cli V. See (iKNEALOav. 

JERIJAH, 1 Ch 20=*^—See Jeriah. 

JERIMOTH (niDp;).—1. 2. Two Benjamites, 1 Ch 
V 12®. 3. 4. 8. Three Levites, 1 Ch 24^^ (called in 

25*^ Jeremoth) 25*^, 2 Ch 6. A son of David 

and father of Kelioboani’s wife, 2 Ch ID®. See 
Gen K A LOG V. 

JERIOTH (n^y’i') occurs in a genealogy in 1 Ch 
2 ^®, wliere the only thing that is certain is that 
MT is corrupt (see KittePs note in SBOT), It is 
possible that we ought to read with Wellhausen 
* daughter of Jerioth ’ for Sec, further. 

Genealogy, IV. 35a, note. 


JEROBOAM (Qy?7: prob. ‘may he plead the 
people’s cause,’ ’Jepoliod/x). —1, 1 K ll3«-4o I2i-14^, 
2 Ch 10“^* ID^'^® 12^® 13, son of Nebat and Zeruah, 
an Ephraimite of Zeredah, first king of Israel after 
the aisruption, reigned 22 years, n.O. 937-915. 
Jeroboam\s career began early in Solomon’s reign 
(cf. 1 K 11'“'^ with 9^® 3^); the King, recognizing the 
young man’s abilities, appointed him commissioner 
for the house of Joseph. He used his position to 
plot against his master ; and, when Solomon sought 
to kill him, was forced to flee to Egypt.* In the 
LXX there are two accounts of the way in which 
Jeroboam l>ecame king. The first agrees sub¬ 
stantially with the Hebrew, when the contra¬ 
dictions of the text of 1 K 12 (cf. vv.*- ® with ^o) 
are removed, t As soon as Jeroboam heard of the 

* The account of the rebellion, hinted at in 1 K 1128, is not 
gfivon aa we should expect after v.^. It is noticeable that w'hile 
the compiler views this and other rebellions as punishments for 
Soloraon*8 unfaithfulness (w.»^i3)^ yet they occurred early in the 
reigfn, i.s. before the sins which occasioned them. 

11 K 122 is to be placed before v.i, so that' heard of it* refers 
to Solomon's death, ll'U ; a slijjht chanjfe in the Heb. v.2i» gives 
the sense ‘and J. returned from Egypt'; omit v.s*and ‘Jero¬ 
boam and ’ in v.i*». Thus the narrative is brought into agree- 
uent with v.». 
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death of Solomon, he returned from Egypt; h« 
did not attend the conference between Reho^am 
and the people at Shechem, but he kept within 
reach, and came when lie was sent for. The other 
account in LXX B is inserted at 12^. It covers 
the same ground as the first, but with con¬ 
siderable additions and variations. On hear¬ 
ing of Solomon’s death, Jeroboam returned from 
where he had found a patron in Shiahak 
ana an Egyptian princess for a wife, 12*®*,* 

I mustered his tribe at Shechem, and so gave the 
immediate occasion for the revolt. The most 
important divergence, however, between the two 
Greek accounts is found in the prophecies which 

f romise Jeroboam the leadership of the ten tribes, 
n the first we have the prophecy of Ahijah de¬ 
livered to Jeroboam at Jerusalem in the time of 
Solomon; in the second a similar prophecy is put 
into the mouth of Shemaiah at Shechem in the 
time of Rehoboam. Both accounts are clearly 
translated from Heb. originals, which must have 
existed when the LXX translation was made. The 
Heb. text was not fixed, and the tradition was 
fluctuating; we cannot feel certain as to what was 
the actual course of events. With regard to 
Ahijah a similar uncertainty exists. The prophecy 
in 1 K 112»'39 appears to be an interpolation, for it 
interrupts the account of Jeroboam’s rebellion, 
which IS expected after v.*® and implied by v.®®. 
It could not have Leon Ahijah’s prophecy which 
aroused Solomon’s suspicions, for it was a private 
communication, addressed to Jeroboam alone, as 
is expressly stated ; no third party was aware of 
it.f We find, then, two dillerent traditions of 
Jeroboam’s accession to the sovereignty; the 
correct history of it must remain uncertain. 

The revolt which led to the division of the 
kingdom and the elevation of Jeroboam was a 
revolt against the government of Solomon and the 
heavy burdens which it laid upon the people. 
Solomon’s conception of the state was in fact alien 
to the national feelings. The free, democratic 
spirit of old Israel, which could welcome a king 
cnosen by the people, had not become reconciled to 
a hereditary monarchy, especially when Solomon’s 
heir proved to be out of sympathy with the popular 
demand for a less despotic government. And the 
tribal instinct was still strong ; it had not yet 
surrendered to the idea of a united nation. 
Jealousy of the new prei)oiideranee of Judah must 
have been felt in the powerful tribe of Ephraim ; 
the real strength of Israel lay in the north ; neither 
geographical nor social conditions were in favour 
of Jerusalem being the centre of all Israel. Hence 
the revolt came to a head at Shechem, and the 
instigator of the democratic movement was an 
Ephraimite who became chieftain of the ten tribes 
by the free choice of the people. The historian 
sees in this reverse for Judah a judgment on the 
sins of Solomon. 

But Jeroboam not merely adopted the line of 
[ democratic leader appointed by popular choice, he 
came forward as the patron of the popular religion 
and the ancient sanctuaries. He quickly realized 
that it was necessary for his position to establish a 
strong counter-attraction to the new temple at 
Jerusalem. Accordingly he made successful efl’orts 
to revive the popularity of the venerable holy 
places at Bethel and Dan, and provided them witn 
golden images of J" in the form of a steer or 
hull, in addition to the altar, asherah, and sacred 
stone (2 K 23^®), which were there already. He 
al.«50 instituted a new priesthood and a popular 
• LXX, Swote’s edition. 

t Note also that, in the Hebrew, Ahijah of the second prophecy 
ig clearly connected with Ahijah of the first prophecy, 
while the Greek introduces him as a new person. LXX B placet 
this second prophecy in an impossible place, before the assembly 
at Shechem, gee, further, W. R. Smith, OTJC^ 117 flf. 
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festival on the model of the feasts at Jerusalem.* 
The popular religion saw no o lie nee in this form of 
worship (cf. Ex 32^“®); and the employment of non- 
Levites as priests would not have appeared so 
irregular then as it would have done in later times. 
But there can be no doubt that Jeroboam’s action 
marked a serious retrogression when compared 
with the higher religious level which had been 
reached at Jerusalem. For the sake of political 
security Jeroboam deliberately sacrificed the higher 
religious interests of Israel; and there can be no 
doubt that the sacred writer, who, whatever his 
merits as a historian may bo, possessed a keen 
religious insight into the events of the past, was 
fully justified in his unsparing verdict upon Jero¬ 
boam as the man *who made Israel to sin* (1 K 

1280 1384^ 2 K 172i' ).t 

The narrative 1 K 13^'”, which contains a pro¬ 
phetic denunciation of the altar at Bethel, belongs 
to a much later time, when the names of ‘ the man 
of God from Judah* and of ‘ the old pro^jhet* were 
forgotten. Some critics think that it is founded 
upon 2 K 23^®'^; others, that the latter passage, 
apparently foreign to the context where it stands, 
was added by the same hand which inserted the 
story hero. The next narrative connected with 
Jeroboam, the second prophecy of Ahijah, de¬ 
livered to the queen contains old material 

which has been treated by the compiler in his 
characteristic style. The language of Ahiiah is 
cast into much the same form as similar prophecies 
delivered to Israelite kings.ij: 

With regard to Jeroboam’s external relations, the 
only information we have is that there was constant 
war between him and Relioboam and his successor 
(1 K 15’^ cf. 2 Ch 13). At first, no doubt, 
Jeroboam would have had a considerable struggle 
to maintain himself against his rival. But no 
decisive victory or success on Jeroboam’s side is 
recorded; he seems even to have retired from 
Shechem to Penuel beyond the Jordan ( 12 “). 
When the Pharaoh Shishak made a plundering 
expedition into Judah he certainly did not spare 
the territory of his former prot 6 g 6 , as appears 
from his triumphal inscription at Karnak;|| but 
we are not told tliat Jeroboam made any attempt 
at resistance. Perhaps ho was more of a politician 
than a warrior. He had successfully managed a 
revolt, but he did not succeed in establishing a 
dynasty. If the revolt was part of the divine plan 
(1 K 12^®), Jeroboam himself [)roved unequal to the 
greatness of his opportunity; and, so far from 
advancing the higher interests of his people, did not 
rise above the popular standards, and bequeathed 
to posterity the reputation of an apostate and a 
succession of endless revolutions. 

2. Jeroboam ii., king of Israel for 41 years, 790- 
749 B.C., son of JoasTi, and fourth ruler of the 
dynasty of Jehu. Under him N. Israel reached its 
highest point of prosperity and splendour. For 

ears Israel had been suliering at the hands of 

yria; but the tide turned at last, and Joash 

• 1281 and 1883b geem to have formed one Hentence, of which 

1281 has preserved the more original end. Tins sentence was 
broken up by the insertion of 12«»8 Note tautology in 
1288 .83; the latter verse forms an intro<luctlon to the following 
narrative. 1388 seems to have been adapted out of older 
materials to suit the preceding account, which it clearly implies. 
See Lv 2388^ P; and Dillmann, Levit.'i p. 683. 

t The phrase is constantly repeated, I K 1419 1 688.30.84 i(j28 
22»«, 2 K 38 1089 .81 138.6 1424 i 5 tt. iH. ai 28 2315. The compiler, 
who regards past history from the poirjt of view of Dt, looked 
upon Jeroboam as the founder of a schism which violated the 
first principle of the Dt. Code, the law of the one sanctuary. 

t Cf. 1 K 161-4 21201^28 2184, 2 K 97-10. Note the anachronism, 
149 ‘all that were before thee’ (Jeroboam); Tirzah, v.i7, does 
not seem to have become a royal residence till later, 1681. 

I This is contradicted by 1281-34, of doubtful authority. The 
exaggeration of the numbers and the unhesitating submission 
to a prophet point to later redaction. 

I ^presented in Stade, OVI i. 352. 


recovered from Benhadad ten cities which his 
father had lost (2 K 13'*®). Syria had also beeu 
greatly reduced by the campaigns of the Assyrian 
kings, Shalmaneser ill. (782-772) and Assurdan III. 
(77^750); so that Jeroboam was able to recover 
the old limits of the Davidic kingdom ‘ from the 
entering in of Hamath unto the sea of the Arabah.’ 
That he was able to establish his rule in the 

5. E. implies that he must have reduced the 
Moabites to submission. The meagre statement 
of 2 K 142 ® is the only definite piece of information 
which the historical books give us. The com¬ 
plete picture of the times of Jeroboam must 
be drawn from the materials furnished by the 
prophecies of Amos. The nation was enjoying 
the fruits of Jeroboam’s successes. Confident of 
J"’8 patronage, Israel was at last free to devote 
itself to the ease and pleasures of a period of 
unwonted peace. Wealtli increased, and with it 
went luxury and self-indulgence (Am 3^® 5^^ 6’- ®*.'^). 
Religious worship was celebrated with the greatest 
splendour and popularity, both at the royal 
sanctuary of Bethel (7*®) and at Gilgal and Beer- 
shoha (44 6® 8'^). But along with all this material 
prosperity went a deep-seated moral corruption, 
which it was the prophet’s chief concern to de¬ 
nounce. Oppression of the poorer classes by the 
rich, justice sold and perverted, immorality openly 
practised, rapacity and greed of gain, were the 
sins which Amos marks as characteristic of the 
time. Ho foretells the impending judgment. The 
Assyrian was not far off; the only barrier between 
him and Israel, Damascus, had been removed; J" 
will summon this nation to afflict Israel, and they 
will he carried captive beyond Damascus (6^^ 5-'’). 

G. A. Cooke. 

JEROHAM (Di;ih;).—1, The father of Elkanali and 
grandfather of Samuel, 1 S Ih While LXX A has 
Tepod/i, B has ’Jepep.e7)\, i.e. Jerahmeel, and the 
latter may bo correct (Driver, Text of Sam. p. 3). 
In the genealogy of Samuel as given by the 
Chronicler, while MT has uniformly dijV, the LXX 
has in 1 Ch A Tepo/Sod/u, B T5a^p, and in 6®^ A 
Tfped^, B ’HadX. 2. A Benjamite family name, 
1 Ch 8®^ 9®. 3. A priestly family, 1 Ch 9^®, Neh 
ID-*. 4. ‘Sons of Jeroham’ were amongst David’s 
heroes, I Ch 121 5. A Danite chief, 1 Ch 27'-“. 

6. The father of Azariah, a captain Avho helped 
Jehoiada in his measures for the overthrow of 
Athaliah, 2 Ch 23k 

JERUBBAAL (Vyjn;, ’Ap/3daX, Tap/3dX, ’Icapo/5daX, 
TepojSdaX).—A name given to Gideon, Jg 6®'^ 7^ 8^* ®® 
91.2.8 . 18. i». 24. 28. 87^ It is = ‘ Boal strivos,’ Baal being 
a name for J'*, as in Tshhaal, Meribbaal; it cannot 
= ‘one who strives with Baal,’ as Jg 6®® would 
suggest (LXX diKaarifipioy toO B.). Perhaps Jerub- 
baal should be written Jerubaal (Vyjn^ from 
not 3’!) = ‘Baal, i.e. J", founds,’ cf. Jeruel, 
Jeremiah: soWellh., Budde, Moore. This name 
was altered to Jerubbesheth ;—besheth=: 

‘shame’) when Baal could no longer be used of 
J" without oflence, 2 S 1(LXX Tfoo5od/x vloD Nijp, 
Luc. Tepo/3odX); cf. Ishbosheth, Mepnihosheth. See 
art. Gideon. G. A. Cooke, 

JERUBBESHETH.— See Jerubbaal. 

JERUEL (^i<n; ‘ founded of El ’).—That part of 
the wilderness of Judsea facing the W. shore of 
the Dead Sea below En-gedi (see En-gedi). It was 
here, according to the narrative of 2 Ch 20'®, that 
in the time of J ehoshaphat there assembled a great 
host of the children of Moab, Ammon, and other 
trans-Jordanic tribes, who had swept across the 
plain at the S. of the Dead Sea, and were en¬ 
camped at the foot of the lofty cliffs of Ziz (or 
Haziz). This spot was near the mouth of one of 
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the deep ravines which descend from the table¬ 
land, along whose bed tlie stream, fed by perennial 
sjjiings, would be available for the use of the host. 
The same locality was the scene of several memor¬ 
able events in OT history (Gn 14’, 1 S 24*-<). 

E. Hull. 

JERUSALEM (usually but in Est 2®, 
Jer 26'», 1 Ch 3®, 2 Ch 2.3‘ 3‘>; LXX 'Upov^aMfi, 
which occurs also in NT side by side with 'lepo- 
adXvfM), 

i. The Namoa. 

II. Natural Site. 

iii. History. 

iv. Topoi^raphy. 

V. Antiquities. 

vi. Tlie Teniiile Enclosure. 

vii. Alodcrn Jeru.salem. 

viii. Literature. 

I, Names. —The name Jems, first occurs in Jos 
(10* 15®*; when the inhabitants are called Jebusite.s, 
cf. Jg 19*®, 2 8 5®). Various trs. of the name have 
l>een projiosed, some depending on the later and 
longer form, and on its pointing as if a dual; but 
these discussions are superseded by the discovery 
of letters from an early ruler of Jems. (Tel el- 
Amarna collection), which show not only that the 
name existed before tlie Heb. conquesit of Pal., 
but also that its meaning (as spelt U-ru-sa^lim 
and URU-sa4im) is *city of Salim,’ or ‘city of 
Iieace,’ which agrees with the rendering by Gese- 
nius, ‘abode of j»eace.’ The suggestion or Sayco 
{Academy, 7th Peb. 1891, HCM 177, EHII 28) 
that Salim is the name of a deity is unsupported : 
the sign for deity is not used as a prefix to the 
name, and the word Sa-lim is elsew’here found in 
the Tel el-A mama letters wdth the meaning of 
‘peace.’* It is by no means improbable that the 
Jewish tradition, which places the Salem (propei’ly 
Shalem) of Melchizedek at Jems. (Gn 14*®, see 
Jos. Ant. I. X. 2; jy'a?\v, vi. x. 1), and the King’s 
Vale (Gn 14”, Jos. A?it, vn, xi. 3) two furlongs 
distant, may be correct; and the monumental 
spelling favours the view that the city may have 
been first called Salem only ; but it is not doubt¬ 
ful that it Avas called Jeru.s. as early as the time 
of Joshua. It may also have been called Jebus 
(but see Moore on Jg 19*®-**, cf. the Jebu.site, Jos 
18*®). In Ps 7fi* we read, ‘ In Salem was his covert 
(see Jer 25®®), and hi.s lair (lig. of lion) in Zion.’ The 
explanation in the Mishna {Zebahini xiv. 8), which 
connects Salem with Shiloh, together Avith other 
suggestions (see Midrasli Bercshith Eabha, ch. 89), 
are too fanciful to need notice. In the Talm. the 
later and longer form of the name Jeru.salem is 
used, and the city is also called Beth 'Olamim 
(d'dSiv n'3) ‘ the house of Ages’ (Tosephta, Tohoroth, 
ch. 1). 

The Roman name, given by Hadrian after A.D. 
135 to the restored city, was yElia Capitolina, and 
this appeared on coins of the early Khalifa of 
Damascus in the Arab, form Ailia. Its survival 
to the loth cent, is noticed by Eutychiu.s, and it 
was known to Jerome, and appears in the lists 
of Synods as late as A.D. 536. This name was 
derived from that of Tillius lladrianus himself, 
combined with that of Jupiter Capitolinus, whose 
statue Hadrian erected on the ruined site of the 
Temple. In the 10th to 13th cents, the city was 
called Beit el-Mukaddas, ‘ The Holy House * (see 
Sam. Chronicle, el-lNlukaddasi, and el-Edrisi). The 
modern name is eUKuds esh^SheHf, ‘The holy 
(ciW), the noble (town),’ and in common speecn 
et-Kuds only. On some of the Hasmontean coins 
the longer spelling of the name Jerusalem occurs. 
The native Christians, as well as the Jews, still 
use the old name in the Arab, form Yeriisalim. 

II. Natural Site. —Jems, stood on the site 

* Sayce’s view is controverted bv 7Ammcrn{Zeitgchr.f. Asayr. 
1891, p. 263) and Jostrow (Journ. Bib. Lit. xi. [1892], p. 106). 


I occupied by the present town, though at its greatest 
it extended farther to N. and S. The geogr. posi¬ 
tion (taken at the Dome of the present Cathedral 
of the Holy Sepulchre) is 31’ 46' 45" N. lat., 35* 
13' 25" long. E. of Greenwich. The town stood 
on spurs extending S.E. from the main watershed 
of Ihil., and still pre.sents almost the appearance 
of sliding downhill tow-ards the Kidron ravine 
on the S.E. This ravine (noAV called Wddy en- 
iVdr, ‘Valley of Fire’) is one of the main drains 
of the country, and is formed by the junction ol 
three head valleys, the longest on the E. being 
the Kidron proper, running due south, west oi 
Olivet; the second, which itself had two branches, 
passed through the city S.E.; the third, running 
S. and turning E., is the Valley of Hinnom. The 
summit of Olivet is 2641 ft. above the Mediter., 
and the valleys at their junction have a level of 
about 2000 ft. above the same. Thus Jerus. was 
defended, on the E., S., and S.W., by natural 
fos.ses 500 ft. deep, and was naturally w’eak only 
on the N. and N.VV., from which quarters it has 
always been attacked in the various .sieges re¬ 
corded in history. In considering the natmal 
site it is, however, important to remember the 
geological character of tlie region, and the changes 
which have been due to artilicial alterations—the 
levelling of hills and the cutting of scaiqjs, ditches, 
reservoirs, and aqueducts, togetlier wdth the filling 
up of the valleys by ruins, or with a particular 
purpose. The present features, though somewhat 
obscured by these circumstances, are, how'ever, 
distinguishable in ancient accounts of the site, 
and the careful measurement of rock levels, in 
all parts of the city, now enables us to speak 
with certainty as to tlie original conditions. The 
strata dip down S.E. from the w^atershed, with an 
average inclination of 10* or 12’. The highest 
bed.s, called locally Ndri and KakiUi, are found 
on the summit and slopes of Olivet. The Ndri 
is identified with the nummulitic beds found on 
Gerizim and Carmel, whiidi belong to the Middle 
Eocene period. The Kakuli is a soft white lime¬ 
stone with bands of Hint or chert, and containing 
marine shells as fos.sils, with ammonite.s and other 
distinctive genera of the Upiier Chalk. The E. 
clitls of the Kidron Valley, below this Avhite chalk, 
are formed by the Mezzeh —a hard silicious lime¬ 
stone Avith bands of Hint and fossils. Thi.s, Avith 
the underlying bods, belongs to the i)eriod of the 
LoAver Chalk. The Mezzeh also aj>pcars in the 
Sacred Kook {cs-Sakhrah), on the summit of the 
Temple Plateau, W. of the Kidion; in the cliff 
of Antonia to the N.; and in the cliff of the 
traditional Calvary, as avcII as in that N. of the 
city at the so-called ‘Jeremiah’s Grotto.’ Under 
the Mezzeh is a deep bed of fine Avhile limestone, 
very suitable for buihling stone, and hardening by 
exposure. It is locally knoAvn as Meleki, and in 
it are excavated the great reservoirs of the Temple 
Area, and the ancient quarries under the city N. W. 
of the 'I'emitle. lleneath the Meleki again is a 
hard dqlomitic limestone, of Avhite colour st»-caked 
Avith pink, Avliich appears on the Avatershed sur¬ 
face W. of the city, and Avhich is called the 
‘ Santa Croce ’ marble, being found near the Con¬ 
vent of the Cross. The alternation of these hard 
and soft beds accounts for the existence of clifls 
and slopes, and for the water supply of the city, 
Avhich is deficient on the W., the water sinking 
down through the Meleki bed, and only appearing 
in the Kidron ravine to the E., where the dolom- 
itic lime.stone is near the surface. The natural 
drainage of the Avatershed is collected in this 
raAdne, and no springs occur near the city at 
any higher level. The thickness of the various 
beds difi'ers in diflerent parts, the Mezzeh * tailing 
oil’ to the N.W. 
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The rock is visible on the present surface on 
the N. and N.W,, near the watershed, and in 
the N.W. part of the Temple Area. In the valley 
beds it is liidden by an accumulation of rubbi.sh, 
which within tlie city h6is a depth in some cases 
of 40 or 50 feet. The level of tlie surface of the 
rock has in these parts been traced in mines, in 
wells and cisterns, and in sinking foundations for 
houses. About 150 such measurements have been 
carefully recorded, of which 40 are in the Temple 
Area and the rest within the ancient city, being 
fortunately most numerous in the most important 
parts. On the ridge S. of the Temple 30 such 
observations were made during the mining opera¬ 
tions.* In some cases the rock is visible in great 
cisterns for a considerable distance, in others its 
absence is proved by the existence of masonry 
walls. Thus, although it is probable that a cer¬ 
tain amount of earth covered the valley beds from 
the first, it is known that, in parts where a shingle 
of stones covers the rock, tne filling up of the 
valleys has been caused by the frequent demoli¬ 
tion of buildings during the various destructions 
of the city. 

By the light of such observations it is easy to 
recover tlie original features now obscured by the 
ruins. The eastern spur, on which the Temple 
stood, was flanked by tne Kidron on the E., and oy 
a narrow valley on theW., having its head near the 
present Damascus Gate. This ridge was artificially 
cut across, at an early period, N. of the Temple 
Area, where its level was 2460 ft. above the sea; 
and a second scarp, facin" S. and about 25 ft. 
high, was made, leaving a mock of rock, on which 
the present Turkish Barracks stand, and a small 
fiat plateau within, which rose gradually to a 
natural knoll, now known as the Sakhrah or Sacred 
‘ Bock.* From this point the plateau narrows into 
a ridge, which falls gradually S. from a level of 
2440 It. to about 2130 ft. at the junction of the 
W. valley with the Kidron at Siloam. West again 
of the narrow western valley, now filled up to a 
depth of some 40 ft., the main site of the city 
itself was cut in two by a broad, deep recess, with 
steep slopes to N. and S., having its head at a 
narrow neck of land which rises to about 2500 
ft. above the sea, and divides this central valley 
or recess from the upper part of the Hinnom 
Valley W. of the city. The great recess has its 
bed under the modern ‘Street of David* (which 
runs doAvn from the W. or Jaffa Gate towards tlie 
Temple), opening out into the narrow valley already 
noticed \V. of the Temple hill. This broad, deep 
recess is now also partially filled in, to a depth of 
50 ft., with rubbi^i, and its great breadth and 
the steepness of its slopes were hardly suspected 
until proved by the examination of the rock in 
various large cisterns in its bed, hidden under the 
modern surface, and discovered about 1872 during 
the German excavations in the precincts of the 
old Hospital of the Knights of St. John. 

The central recess or valley thus divides the 
site of Jerus. into a S. and quarter. The S., 
whicli is generally allowed to be the ‘ Upper City’ 
of Josephus, is a flat hill, measuring about 1000 
yds. N. and S. by 600 yds. E. and \V. On the 
N. it had a very steep slope, with a precipice on 
the N.E.; on other sides the slopes were also 
steep, and the plateau, which has an average 
elevation of 2500 ft. above the sea, thus stands 
600 ft. above the valley beds on the S.E. The 
N. quarter was less extensive, and for the most 
part lower than the S. It was formed by a spur 
from the main watershed, and connected with the 
S. by the narrow neck or isthmus already noticed, 
towards the W, of the city. The N. spur appears 
to have risen into an isolated knoll of small area, 
* This proves that no depression divides Ophel from the temple. 
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which is now shown as the traditional site ol 
Calvary, the summit being about 2490 ft. above 
the sea. In speaking of I lie topography of the 
city it will, however, be shown that the outline 
of the N. spur was changed in the 2nd cent. B.c. 
by cutting down the E. part of the N. ridge, 
near the narrow valley which divided it from the 
Temple, and which was then filled up. The later 
llerodian period witnessed an extension of Jerus. 
beyond this N. ouarter, and the hill N. of the 
Temple (separated olF by the artificial ditch as 
noticed above) was then occupied, and protected 
by another scarp 20 ft. hign, running E. and 
W., and now supporting the modern city wall in 
the N.E. quarter. Tlie part of the hill so included 
in the city (and whicli Josephus calls Bezetha) 
rose to about 2520 ft. above tlie sea close to the 
N. scarp, and to 2470 ft. on the S., opposite the 
rock of the Barracks from which the losse separ¬ 
ated it. The city also extended, on the N.W., 
over the flat ground beyond tlie knoll of the 
traditional Calvary, rising gradually to the water¬ 
shed of Judaia, 2580 ft. above tlie sea. It would 
appear that from an early period the flat head of 
the narrow central valley was flanked by clilfs, 
the northern of which (at Jeremiah’s Grotto out¬ 
side the modern Damascus Gate) formed a remark¬ 
able isolated knoll, 2570 ft. above the soa, which 
is now regarded by many as the true site of 
Calvary. The N. ditch was probably in part 
natural, for in the dill under the modern city 
wall, E. of the Damascus Gate, is the entrance 
to the great quarries under the city, where the 
Mclcki beds were cut out for the Temple masonry. 
That these quarries existed early, and w'ero not 
merely hewn for the building of Herod’s Temple, 
has been shown by M. Clermont-Ganneau’s dis¬ 
covery of a rudely cut sketch of a cherub, or 
man-bull, in the ancient Heb. or Phocn. style, 
attributable to a period earlier than that of Herod, 
and carved on the rock wall of the quarry. 

The natural water supply of Jerus. is deficient, 
and was very early supplemented by the cutting of 
rain-water tanks and aquedm ts. ^ liie only natural 
spring was in a cave on the W. side of the Kidron, 
^ of the Temple Area. It is remarkable for its 
intermittent flow, due to a natural syphon leading 
from a subterranean basin in the rock. The water 
collected by the valleys from tlie rocky watershed, 
and sinkinf', as above explained, down to the im¬ 
pervious dolomite beds bencatli the hill spurs, also 
oursts out in winter at the junction of the three 
valleys, and flows in a clear rai)id stream towards 
tlie Dead Sea. But this overflow is due to the 
sinking of a deep shaft at the "well now called Btr 
Eyiib (‘Job’s’ or ‘ Joab’s’ [see below] well), which 
reaches down 125 ft. Tlie well is connected with 
an ancient aqueduct, 70 to 90 ft. below the present 
surface, on the VV. side of the Kidron Valley, and 
reached by stairways. Although unfinishea, this 
aqueduct must have assisted in collecting the 
waters to the Bir Eyub.* The water of the upper 
spring was also early diverted through an aque¬ 
duct to the Pool of Siloam, as will be explained 
later. In the earliest period of the history of 
Jerus. it is possible that the bed of the Kidron, 
then much deeper than it now is,—in consequence 
of the accumulation of rubbish,—was occupied by a 
stream flowing on the surface from the upjier cave 
spring, S. of the Temple. Water also found its 
way down the narrow ravine W. of the Temple 
hill, and is there still found in the subterranean 
cave of the Hammdrn esh-She/a, or ‘ healing-bath,’ 
under the W. wall of the present Uaram enclosure. 
The shaft of the modern well is 86 ft. deep, the 
lower part having been apparently made in the 

* Thi8 well was reopened in a.d. 1184 by the Franks, who 
called it ‘ Joab's well ’ (i.e. Eu-rogel). 
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Rom. period. The rocky chamber and passage 
at the bottom extend 128 ft., but no ancient 
notice of this reservoir has been discovered with 
any certainty. The water supply, both here and 
at the Btr EyUhy failed in the winter of 1864-1865, 
being dependent on the rainfall of a comparatively 
Rmall area, near the watersheil N. of the city. 
The various artificial reservoirs which supplied the 
city will be described later. We have no informa¬ 
tion as to any works which may have been carried 
out by the Jebusites before David fixed his capital 
in Jerusalem. The spring in the Kidron Valley 
existed then, and it is possible that the supply in 
the llammdm esh-She/a was also available, and 
much nearer to the surface. In Neh (as noticed 
later) the ‘Dragon Spring’ is mentioned W. of 
Jems. ; but if a natural supply of water is to be 
understood, it would seem to be now dried up, 
as there is no known spring on this side of the 
city. Jos. calls this place the ‘Serpents’ Pool* 
[BJ V. iii. 2). 

III. History.— In accordance with Jewish tra¬ 
dition (Jos. Ant. I. X. 2, VII. xi. 3 ; Wars^ VI. x. 1), 
Jerus. may be supposed to have been a city 
(Salem?) in the time of Abraham (Gn 14^*, where 
see the cautious note of Dillmann), whose king, 
Melchizedek, was priest of God Most High (El 
'Elyon). The city is next noticed as the capital of 
a Canaanite king at the time of the Heb. conquest 
(Jos 10®). The inhabitants were Jebusites; and 
although its king was killed (Jos 10^*), yet Jerus. was 
not attacked until later (Jg 1® [?]), and remained a 
Jebusito town, and ‘ city of the stranger * (Jg 19^*^'**), 
in the time of the Judges. The discovery of letters 
from the early governor of Jerus. to Amenophis 
(c. B.C. 1480-1440), in the Tcl cl-Amarna collection, 
gives 118 some additional light on the history of the 
city. It is clear from various references that an 
Egyptian resident, supported by an Egyptian 
garrison, was there established at a time when 
all the Philistine towns (including Gczer) were 
also held by Egypt. But this garrison was with¬ 
drawn in consequence of the general rebellion 
of Pal. and Syria against Egypt, and the king 
of Jerus reported that, in consequence, all the 
country had rebelled to the Khabiri (see Hebrews), 
who had occupied Aijalon, Lachish, Gezer, Ash- 
kelon, and Zorah, his own position being perilous 
in consequence. It is clear, therefore, that Jerus. 
was already a royal Canaanite city before the Heb. 
conquest under Joshua. 

The boundary line of Judah was so drawn as 
to leave Jerus. in the lot of Benjamin (Jos IS*^, cf. 
18^®, both P; in 15®* [JE] Jerus. belongs to Judah); 
the border ran from En-rogel (in the Kidron) along 
the Valley of Hinnom S. of Jerusalem. The city 
was attacked by Judah (Jos 15^®; in Jg Bcn~ 
jarnin has possibly been substituted for Judah \ 
Jg I* is a very doubtful passage, see Moore’s note), 
who, however, did not succeed in driving out the 
original Jebusites. The choice of Jerus. as a 
capital, in David’s time, was probably due to its 
being already an important toivn, in a position 
more central than Hebron, and less exposed to 
incursion from the plains than Shechom. David’s 
men scaled the ‘gutter,’* or ‘ water - channel * 
(zinnor^ vapa^l(pidi)f and took the ‘ mountain fort of 
Zion,* or ‘ citadel * ("A/epa), which Josephus identifies 
with the Upper Agora of his own time (Wars, V. 
iv, 1). The mockery of David by the Jebusites shows 
that Jerus. was considered a strong fortress (2 S 5®'*). 
The occupation of the citadel did not lead to the 
expulsion of the Jebusites, for at a later period 
David appears to have been friendly with Araunah 
the Jebusite. Jerus. at the time of this conquest 
(alx>ut B.C. 1000) included not only the fort of the 

* On the various explanations that have been offered of the 
very obscure passage 2 S 5^, tee Driver, ad loe. 


upper city, hut also a quarter called Millo (2 S 8 ®), 
which the LXX renders "Axpa. Josephus stat^ 
that David joined the lower city (r^y Kdrta 
to the citadel (t^v "Axpav), surrounding both with 
walls (see 1 Ch 11®*®), and established himself in 
the citadel, calling it (or else Jems, generally) the 
city of David. The ark was soon after brought 
to the city of David, and ‘ placed in the tent that 
David had pitched for it’ (2 S 6 ’®*^^ 1 Ch 13^* 
15“-16®). Tne site of the Temple was afterwards 
chosen at the ‘threshing-floor of Araunah the 
Jebusite* (2 S 24^®, 1 Ch 2 D®'^), which site was 
bought for fifty shekels of silver (about £9), or, 
according to the later account (1 Ch 21 “), for 600 
shekels of gold. Preparations for the building 
were made by David, and the Temple was begun 
by Solomon in the month of Ziv (latter part of 
April), in the 4th year of his reign (about B.C. 
965), and finished in the month Bui (Oct.), seven 
years later (1 K 6 '*®®). The ark was finally re¬ 
moved out of the city of David into the Temple 
(1 K 8 **®), at the feast of consecration in the seventh 
month, Ethanim (September). The royal palace 
of hewn stone and cedar was not finished till later 
(1 K 7^*^®), and two bronze pillars were cast for 
the Temple, with a ‘sea* or lar^e reservoir, and 
other vessels (1 K 718 -BI), The Temple, which in 

S ian and adornment resembled those in Babylon, 
escribed in a later age in the records of Nebuch., 
was provided with an altar court with walls and 
cedar beams (1 K 6 ®®); but the dimensions of this 
court are not noticed. It is stated that the ‘ inner * 
or altar court was separated from other outer 
courts (2 Ch 23®*®). The royal palace appears (as 
will be shown in dealing with Topography) to 
have stood near the Temjue on the S., and it was 
not in the city of David (I K 9^, cf. 7®). Solomon 
also built the wall of Jerus., and ‘ shut in the ravine 
[?; IIV ‘ repaired the breach ’; Heb. 1 : 9 ] of 

the city of Darid’ (1 K T® 11 ^). Jerus. was en¬ 
larged by the building of the Temple and Palace 
beyond the bounds of the city of David. 

After the revolt of Israel from Kehoboam, Jerus. 
was attacked by Shishak, king of Egypt (about R.C. 
935), when the gold shields made by Solomon fell 
a prey, with all the treasures of the Temple and of 
the Palace. We possess a monumental record in 
which Shishak (Sheshonk) gives the names of 133 
cities in Pal. subdued during this campaign, and 
the last name fura . . ., tnough unfortunately 
half-defaced, may perhaps represent Jerusalem. 
Another attack on the city (about B.O. 850) is 
recorded (2 Ch 2 P®) in the reign of Jehoram, when 
the Phil, and Arabs near Egypt sacked the ‘ king’s 
house.’ After the revolution of Jehu, and murder 
of Ahaziah, kin" of Judah, at Jezreel, Athaliah, 
who had usurpea the throne of her grandson, was 
slain at the entrance of the palace, probably about 
B.C. 842 (2 K IP®, 2 Ch 23^®); and about B.C. 786 
Jehoash of Israel marched on Jerus. from the W. 
plain, and broke doivn 400 cubits of the wall on 
the W., carrying off once more the treasures of the 
Temple and of the Palace (2 K 14^®* 2 Ch 25®®). 

The incursion of Ramman-nirari from Assyria 
(about B.C. 803) into N. Israel and to Damascus, 
no doubt accounts for the strengthening of Jerus. 
by IJzziah (2 Ch 26®*^®), when towers were built on 
the W., on that part of the wall broken down 
some twenty years before. The city was protected 
by engines of war, similar to those ^lown in 
Assyr. pictures. Jotham (about B.C. 742-736) also 
strengthened J. by building the ‘higher gate* of 
the Temple, and a wall on Ophel, S. of the same 
(2 K 15=^ 2 Ch 27*). The conquests of Tiglath- 
ileser in Syria were then causing anxiety in 
udah. Ahaz, the next king, was tributary to 
this Assyr. conqueror (about B.C. 734), and before 
that date he was attacked by the enemies of 
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Tiglath-pileser,—Rezin of Damascus and Pekah 
of Samaria,—who, however, failed to take Jems. 
(2 K 16®). The fall of Samaria to Sargon alarmed 
Hezekiah, son of Ahaz, and the great improve¬ 
ments— from a military point of view — which 
were carried out in Jems., in the water supply of 
SiLOAM (which see), may have been begun by 
Ahaz at the time of the fall of Damascus in B.c. 
732 (Is 8 ®). The advance of Sennacherib rendered 
it necessary to prepare for attack about B.c. 701 
(Is 22“), and the aqueduct from Gihon to Siloam 
was probably complete when the Assyr. came to 
Jems. (2 K 20 ^, 2 Ch 32®®). The account which we 
possess of this attack in the records of Senna¬ 
cherib harmonizes with tliat found in the Bible 
(2 K 18«-19W, 2 Ch 32»*“, Is 36. 37). Sennacherib 
records (see Schrader, KAT^) that he invaded 
Philistia in B.C. 701, and defeated the Egyptians 
at Altaka ; that he set up new tributary rulers 
in Ekron and Ashdod; and ‘ captured mrty-six 
cities* of Judah, shutting up Hezekiah in Jems., 
like ‘ a bird in a cage.* He speaks of the riches 
sent to Nineveh from Jems., but is silent regard¬ 
ing the disaster that overtook his army on the 
Egyptian frontier, drove back the Assyr. beyond 
the Euphrates, and saved Jems, for a century. 
The alliance with Egypt (see Is 36®) prevented any 
danger from Egypt to Hezekiah’s capital, but 
that with Babylon (Is 39) was less useful, since 
Merodach-baladan was defeated by Sennacherib 
in B.c. 696. Manasseh (acceding probably about 
B.C. 695) was tributary to Esarhaddon and Assur- 
banipal, according to their inscriptions, and the 
former attacked Egypt in 680, and finally took 
Memphis (Nah 3®) in B.c. 670. The carrying of 
Manasseh to Babylon (2 Ch 33”) appears to have 
occurred under A.ssurbanipal (see Jos. Ant. x. iii. 2) 
after B.c. 668 , and this King is kno^^^l to have 
restored BaWlon as his southern capital. The 
further fortification of .Terns, by a wall on Ophel, 
outside the original city of David, and extending 
to the Fi.sh Gate on the N. of Jems., was effected 
apparently after his restoration. Amon, the suc¬ 
cessor of Manasseh, reigned only two years, and 
the rule of .Josiah coincided with the last years of 
Assyr. empire, witnessing the terrible Scythian 
raid which swept doivn to the borders of Egypt. 
The Law was discovered in the Temple, and a great 
reformation effected in B.c. 621 (2 K 22, 2 Ch 34); 
but in B.c. 609 Necho marched to the aid of the 
Babylonians and Umman-manda (see Davidson, 
Nahum, note at end), who combined against Nine¬ 
veh, and Josiah, endeavouring to stop his advance, 
was slain at Megiddo (2 K 23®®). The allies soon 
quarrelled over the spoils ; and the defeat of Necho 
at Carchemi.sh left Pal. an ea^ prey to Nebuch. 
of Babylon, the new master of W. Asia. In B.C. 597 
Jems, was taken and <lespoiIed (2 K 24”'^®), and 
Jehoiachin carried to Babylon. In B.c. 586 Nebuch. 
again attacked Zedekiah, Avho fled * by the way to 
the Arabah* (2 K 25^), or from the S.E. side of 
the city. On the 7 th of Ab the city was entered 
by the Babylonians, and on the 9th (about 1st Aug.), 
according to the Mishnic traditions (TaaniM iv. 7), 
the ancient Temple of Solomon was destroyed, 
with the Palace and all the chief buildings of 
Jerusalem. The walls were broken down. The 
treasures of the city had already been taken in 
the first raid ; the sacred vessels were now carried 
away (2 K 25’®, 2 Ch 36’®), and the ark itself was 
probably removed, since Nebuchadnezzar’s prac¬ 
tice in other cases was to carry off all objects of 
veneration belonging to defeated peoples. Many 
of the chief men of Judah had followed Jehoiachin 
into captivity, and the rest now followed Zede¬ 
kiah, leaving only the ‘ poor of the land as vine¬ 
dressers and nusbandmen^ under a Babylonian raler 
of Palestine (2 K 25”). 


The history of the ruined city remains a blank 
until Cyms arose and wrested the empire from 
Nabonidus, the last Babylonian king. The Jews, 
like the Phocn., were content to remain subject to 
the tolerant Aryan race which ruled from India 
to Egypt. The Temple was refounded at Jem- 
salem (Ezr 3”), and was completed twenty years 
later (Ezr 6 ’®). The return of Ezra to Jems., and 
the establishment of the Law, may be referred to 
the reign of Artaxerxes I. (B.c. 458); see Zerub- 
BABEL. Acc. to Jos. (Ant. XI. vii. 1), Bagoscs, a 
general of Artaxerxes li., profaned the Temple, 
and laid a tax on the sacrifices. The restoration 
of Jems, by Nehemiah (Neh 3) was merely a re¬ 
building 01 the ancient wall found in ruins; but 
this account is the most complete that we possess 
of the ancient topography of the city. 

The battle of Issus and taking of Tyre laid Pal. 
at the feet of Alexander the Great, and about B.c. 
332 he visited Jerus., according to Jos. {Ant. XI. 
viii. 4). The city suffered, after his death, from 
the long struggle between the Ptolemies in Egypt 
and the Seleucidoe in Antioch. Ptol. Soter, son 
of Lagus, entered Jems, on the Sabbath in b.c. 
305 (Ant. XII. i. 1), and Antiochiis ill. (called the 
Great) took the city from the Egyp. in B.c. 219 
{Ant. XII. iii. 3). 1 iie influence of Gfreek art and 
customs began to spread over Pal. under the 
Seleucidas and when Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes) 
visited Jerus. in B.C. 172, there appears to have 
been a gymnasium (perhaps the Xystus, W. of the 
Temple), built by the Hellenists in the Holy City 
(1 Mac I’S 2 Mac 4®*”, Jos. Ant. XII. v. 1). Two 
ears later, Antiochus, defeated in Egypt, entered 
erus. unopposed, in a Sabbatic year (1 Mac P®, 
Ant. XII. V. 3). The Jews, for more than three 
centuries and a half, had been peaceful subjects 
of Pers. and Gr. overlords, but the growtn of 
Gr. influence alarmed the pious, and the tyranny 
of Epiphanes bred a desperate spirit of revolt. 
In B.C. 168 Apollonius, the Gr. general, was sent 
to Jerus. by Antiochus, with orders to siippress 
the national religion. On the 15th of Chislev he 
desecrated the Temple by sacrifice of swine,— 
probably in honour of Ashtoreth and Tammuz, 
to whom swine were sacrificed in this age in 
Cyprus and Phoenicia,—and an image of a boar 
is said to have been erected in Jems. (1 Mac 
Ant. XII. V. 4). 'riie Gr. garrison was placed in a 
newly erected citadel on Akra, which—as will be 
shown later—is identified by Jos. with the Lower 
City. This citadel dominated the Temple, and 
during the revolt of Judas Maccabieus its garrison 
held out even after the defeat of three Gr. armies 
sent against the patriotic leader. In B.c. 165, after 
the second defeat of the Greeks, Judas and his 
followers restored the half-ruinous and neglected 
Temple, erecting a new altar in place of that dese¬ 
crated by Apollonius. The ‘Feast of Lights,* on 
the 25th of Chislev, still commemorates this restora¬ 
tion (I Mac 4®®, Ant. xii. vii. 7). Two years later, 
however, Antiochus V. (Eupator) retook Jems., and 
overthrew the walls of the city and of the Temple 
(I Mac 6 ®®, Ant. xii. ix. 5). After the defeat and 
death of Judas at Elasa, following soon after 
his victory at Adasa over Bacchides the deaecrator 
of the Temple, a period of misfortune for the 
Hasmona'aii bouse followed ; but under the skilful 
management of Jonathan, the brother of Judas, 
the national cause prospered. In B.c. 143 Jonathan 
built a wall in the middle of Jerus. to separate the 
Akra citadel from the Upper Market or Agora 
(1 Mac 12 ®®, Ant. xili. vi. 7). His successor Simon, 
the wisest and most prosperous of these famous 
brethren, finally took the Akra citadel on the 23rd 
of Ziv in B.C. 139, and partly levelled the moun¬ 
tain on which it had stood—a labour lasting three 
years (1 Mac 14“, Ant. xiil. vi. 7 ; on the historical 
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relial)ility of this statement see Schurer, HJP 
I. i. 262, note 14). John llyrcanus, his son, who, 
bciim at Gazara, escaped the massacre at Dok, 
Avas besieged in B.C. 134 in Jems, by Antiochiis 
Sidetes, and is said by Jos. to have opened the 
tombs of the kings, and taken trea.snre thence {Ant. 
XIII. viii. 4). After his successful rule the quarrels 
of the Hasmona*ans brought further trouble on 
the city, and tlie Romans, having under Pompey 
conauerod Armenia to the Caucasus and to the 
borders of Persia, began to interfere in the affairs 
of Palestine. An alliance with Rome was one of 
the latest acts of Judas Maccabmus, and had been 
leneAved later. The country had been at peace 
during the greater part of the reign of Alexander 
Janmeus, and the Gr. influence (as witnessed by 
his coins) had been steadily reasserting its power. 
After the death of Alexandra-Salome, the able 
widow of Alexander Jannieus, a Avar of succession 
broke out betAveen her sons. Hyreanus ll., aided 
by Arctas (llarith) the Arab king of I’etra, besieged 
Aristobulus ll. in Jerus. in n.c. 65 ; but Scaurus, 
one of Pompey’s generals, ordered him to raise the 
sicf^c {Ant. XIV. ii. 1). In B.C. 63 Pompey himself 
besieged Jerus., to put an end to the increasing 
anarcliy. Aristobulus Avas removed, the walls were 
demolished, and the bridge leading to the Temple 
was throAvn doA\m. Ponij)eyis said to have entered 
the Holy of Holies itself. The city was made 
tributary to Woma {Ant. xrv. iv. 4 ; lyars, I. vii. 1). 
The subjection of Pal. was, however, not yet coni- 
)lete. In B.C. 55 Crassus, before his defeat in 
‘arthia, again pillaged the Temple (i4n^xiv. vii. 1), 
and in B.C. 47 the Hasmon. rule came to an end; 
Antipater the blunuvan, in recognition of his ser¬ 
vices on the borders of Egypt, was made ruler of 
Pal. by Julius Cjcsar the year after the battle of 
Pharsalia. Four years later his famous son, Herod 
the Great, became joint ruler Avitli Phasael, and in 
n.c. 40 became Procurator of Judma, by order of 
the Senate. He was then driven from Jerus. by 
the invasion of the Parthians, under their prince 
Pacorus, who re-establislied the Hasmon. Antigonus 
{IFars, I. xiii. 13). In n.c. 37 Herod, assisted by 
Sosius the Rom. governor of Syria, took the city 
from Antigonus {Ant. xiv. xvi. 2), and a period of 
strong rule and peace followed. In B.C. 24 Herod 
built his palace in Jerus., on the W. side of the upper 
city —the old Hasmona'an palace being on the E., 
near the Temple bridge. He also restored the 
citadel Raris or Antonia, N. of the Temple, and 
celebrated games in a ncAv theatre in the city {Ant. 
XV. viii. 1-5, ix. 1). Later in his reign, in B.C. 19, 
Herod began to replace the ancient Temple en¬ 
closure by a new and much larger structure, and 
this work Avas finished in n.c. 11 {Anf.xv. xi. 3, 0). 
The death of Herod, in the year of the Nativity 
(B.C. 4), AA'as signalized by the destruction of the 
golden eagle erected over the Temple porch ( Wars^ 
I. xxxiii. 3, 8). The history of Jerus. under Herod’s 
successors, and under the procurators, is almost a 
blank. In A.D. 35 Pontius Pilate Avas recalled, in 
consequence of the riots cau.sod by appropriating 
the Corban to the purpose of making an aqueduct 
from near Rethlehem to the Temple {Ant. xvill. 
iii. 2). Agrippa the tetrarch, ^andson of Herod 
the Great, began the building or a ncAv Avail on the 
N. side of the city, about ten years after the 
Crucifixion (A.D. 41-^4), and Jerus. appears to have 
groAvn much larger during the Rom. period (y4nL 
XIX. vii. 2, viii. 2). King A^uippa, son of the last, 
built a palace in the ui»per city {Ant. XX. viii. 11), 
about A.D. 56, and the Temple courts were com¬ 
pleted in A.D. 64 {Ant. XX. ix. 7). The Jewish 
discontent, gradually increasing since the time of 
Agrippa’s death, led to revolt against the incom¬ 
petent procurator Gessius Elorus in A.D. 66, 
and during the riots the palaces and Antonia 


AA’cre burnt {Ant. xx. xi. 1 ; IFars, ll. xvii. 6). 
Cestius Gallus, president of Syria, besieged Jerus. 
in consequence, and took the third Avail on the 
N., but retreated in panic {JFars, ii. xix. 1-9), and 
Vespasian was called to re-establish Rom. power 
in Palestine. The campaign Avas sIoav and system¬ 
atic, and not until all the country to the N. had 
been subdued, and Jcncho and the plains of 
Joppa reconquered, did the Rom. army advance 
to tlie attack of Jerus., a task left to Titus in 
consequence of Vespasian’s becoming emperor. 
The great siege in a.d. 70 Avas perhaps the most 
terrible ever undergone by the city, and the full 
account by Jos. illustrates the topography of 
Jerus. at the time of its greatest extension and 
strength. 

The great siege lasted 143 days, from the 14th 
Abib, Avhen the Romans encamped on Scopus 
{Wars, V. xiii. 7) until the linal conflagration on 
the 8th of Elul {JFars, vi. viii. 5). The dates of 
the principal events may be briefly given. 


Day of 
Month. 

Day of 
Siego. 

Chief Events. 

Ahib 14 

_ 

Romans arrive, John seizes the Temple 

(l*assovei) 


V. vii, 7-17). 

Abib 23 

1 

First day of actual siege (IVarg, v. 

Ziv 7 

15 

AVull of Agrii)pa taken. Feast of Dedi¬ 
cation of Temple (IKa/*«, v. vii. 2). 

„ 12 

20 

Second wall taken. Romans repulsed 
(irar«, V. viii. 1). 

16 

24 

Second wall retaken (Wars, v. viii. 2). 

.. 21 

29 

Banks raised against Antonia, after 
three days’ rest and review of troops 
(Wars, V. ix. 2). 

„ 29 

37 

Banks against Antonia, and others com¬ 
menced 12th Ziv against Hippicus, 
are completed (IFa/s, v. xi. 2). 

SI van 1 

38 

Batik at Antonia mined by the Jews 
(B'ar^, V. xi. 3). 

„ 8 

40 

Banks against upper city destroyed by 
Jews (ll v. xi. 5). 

.. 7 

44 

A wall of circumvallation begun and 
built in tliree days (ITarx', v. xii. 2). 

.. 10 

47 

New banks begun against Antonia 
occupying 21 da\s (iTorit, vi. i. 1). 
Antonia attacked, ilonians repulsed. 
The wall falls during the night 
( Wars, VI. i. 3). 

Tummuz 1 

68 

» 8 

70 

Sabinus killed invading the Temple. 

M 6 

72 

Antonia surprised by night (Wars, 
VI. i. 0, 7). 

M 17 

84 

The daily sacrifice fails (Taanith iv. 4) 
Antonia deuioli'^hed during the pre¬ 
ceding week. Banks raised against 
the inner Temple (irarjt, vi. ii. 1, 7). 

Tlie Jews set lire to the N. and \A'. 
cloisters (IKrtr#, Vi. i. 9). 

„ 22 

89 

24 

91 

The Romans fire part of cloisters (IFars, 
VI. iii. 1). 

27 

94 

The Jews destroy the AV. cloister 
(Wars, VI. iii. 1), 

„ 2S 

9.5 

The Romans destroy the N. cloister 
(Wars, VI. iii. 2). 

Engines hatter the inner Temitle wall 
for six days. Two banks being com- 
])Icted (ifars, vi. iv. 1). 

Ab 8 

104 

9 

105 

Tin* gate Moked is undermined (Taa¬ 
nith iv. 9). The Rom. soldiers set 
fire to the Temple by night (Wars, 
VI. iv. 5). The otty is plundered, the 
lower city burnt, the family of Izates 
submits (irar«, vi. vi. 3, 4). 

20 

116 

Banks raised against the upper city 
on N.W. and N.E. (IFar#, vi. viii. 1). 

Elul 7 

133 

Banks finished after 18 days (IFarz, vi. 
viii. 4). 

M 8 

134 

Final conflagration and corKjueBt of 
the city (li ars, vi. viii. 6). 


The first day of the siege (23rd Abib) corre¬ 
sponded in A.D. 70 to the 9th April. That lunar 
months must bo supposed is shoAvn by Jos, ( Wars, 
VI. viii. 1, 9). The nnal fall of Jerus. took place in 
the hottest part of the year, on 4th September. The 
terrible sufferings of the besieged from famine, 
thirst, and disease Avere thus intensified by the 
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season. It is unnecessary to enter into detail as 
to these sufterin^^s, or as to the various factions 
whose conflicts naded to the general misery. The 
Iduma^ans, introduced bv one faction to support 
themselves, thought only of plunder; and con¬ 
certed action against the Romans was rendered 
difficult. The numbers of the besieged are stated 
by Tacitus at 600,000 {Hist. v. 13); tne estimate of 
over a million by Jos. is incredible {yFars, II. xiv. 
3, V. vi. 1, xiii. 7, VI. ix. 3). The ordinary popula¬ 
tion cannot have exceeded 30,000 at most; but in 
consequence of the Passover, and of the Idumieans 
being admitted, the city must have been densely 
crowded. The Jewish system perished in blood 
and lire, and the few survivors were made victims 
of the circus games at Caesarea, or led captive to 
Rome, where, on the Arch of Titus, the golden 
candlestick, the table of shewbread, and the silver 
trumpets from the Temple (but not the ark, which 
never stood in the Temple after the time of 
Nebuch.), are sho>vn as spoils of this great 
victory. 

In order to understand the topography of Jems., and to dis¬ 
tinguish its later remains, it is ncccssarv briefly to follow the 
history from a.d. 70 down to the present day. After the capture 
of the upper city, the walls of tne citv and of the Temple were 
thrown clown, with the exception of the royal towers and part 
of the W. wall (h’ars, vn. i. 1), which remained as the fortress 
of the legion left in charge. Jerus. has no history for sixty 
years after its destruction, but an Inscription of the time of 
Trajan (a.d. 117) appears to record the worship there of Serapis 
by a veteran who may even have been present with Titus. In 
A.D. 130 Hadrian visited Jerus., and in a.d. 134 occurred the 
desperate rebellion of the Jews under Bar Cochba and Rabbi 
Akiha. They were e.vpelled from Jerus. by Julius Severus (Dion 
Cassius, ixix. 13), and according to later statements (Taira. Jer. 
Taanith iv. and Jerome, Comm, on Zee 8i®) T. Annius Rufus 
ploughed up the foundations of the Temple. In the following 
year they were massacred at Bether (Bittir) close to Jerus. on 
the W. In A.D. 136 Hadrian rebuilt the city, and called it vElia 
Capitolina. He dedicated the Temple site to Jupiter Oapitol- 
inu8, and decreed the exclusion of the Jews from Jerus.—a decree 
which, though perhaps not always enforced, was still In exist¬ 
ence in the time of Constantine (Dion Cassius, Ixix. 12; Euse¬ 
bius, Hut. EccUs. iv. 6). The city of Hadrian appears to have 
been smaller than that of the time of Titus, since the 8. part of 
the upper city was outside the wall in the 4th cent. a.d. In 
A.D. 130 Hadrian found only a few houses and seven synagojraes 
(see liiblia Sacra, pp. 393-46.5). Only one of these was standing 
in the 4th cent. (Bordeaux Pilgrim). Hadrian appears to have 
repaired the w’alls (Orosius, Hist, xv.j written about a.d. 416), 
and, according to the Paschal Chronicle (which is, however, a 
late authority), the new buildings included * the two markets' 
(itjjuonx), a theatre, a mint, a tncameron, a tetranpmphon, and 
a dodekapylon, formerly called anabathmoi {In Ann. 3 jEI. 
lladr.). Eusebius {Life of Constantine, iii. 86) speaks of a 
temple of Venus erected in the city, at the site of the subse¬ 
quent Church of the Holy Sepulchre. This was afterwards (see 
iVtellus in a.d. 1161-1157) attributed to Hadrian. Jerome 
{Epist. 49) speaks of a marble statue of Venus ‘ on the rock of 
the Cross,' and Eusebius connects her worship with the dark 
cave (mvx« 0 under this rock. A coin of Antoninus Pius repre¬ 
sents Venus in a tetrastyle temple with the legend O.A.O., and 
later coins of Aurelius and Severus have the same reverse with 
the legend Col. jEI. Cap. It seems clear that either Hadrian or 
the Antonines erected this Venus temple in the N. quarter of 
Jerus., when it was rebuilt os a pagan city. A coin of Hadrian, 
otruck in Jerus., shows a tempie which may be the same. 
Jerome also informs us {Comm. Is 28 and Mt 24^®) that eques¬ 
trian statues of Hadrian w’ere placed on the site of the Holy of 
Holies, together with an idol of Jove. These were still standing 
in A.D. 333 (Bordeaux Pilgrim), and an inscription on a stone 
now built upside down into the S. wall of the Temple en¬ 
closure bears the name of Hadrian, and probably belonged to 
one of these statues. The head of a small statue was picked up 
by a peasant, in the road N. of the Damascus Gate, in 18'73. 
It is crowned with laurel, and the Rom. eagle appears on the 
front of the crown. The features resemble those of known 
statues of Hadrian, and the head may have belonged to one 
of the above statues. 

A cohort was stationed at Jerus. to prevent the Jews enter¬ 
ing the city (Sulpic. Severus, Hist. Sac. ii. 26), and the decree 
etui held in a.d. 812 (Eusebius, Theophania). But in a.d. 333 
(Bordeaux Pilgrim) we And the Jews allowed annually to visit 
the 'pierced stone,' which was near Hadrian's statue in the 
Temple. They anointed the stone, lamented over it, and tore 
their garments. It apparently represented the site of the 
Temple, over which no building is mentioned, and is usually 
identiflod with the Sakhrah or sacred ‘rock,’ still remarkable 
for the shaft which pierces down to the cave beneath from the 
surface of the rock. Jerome also speaks {Comm. Ezk li®) of 
the Jews entering Jerus. to wail, in his own time. He says 
that for fifty years (or until a.d. 130) Jerus. remained laid even 
with the ground, and lost its former name {Comm. Ezk 5i) ; 


but under Hadrian it regained the position of an ordinary 
provincial capital. 

We hear no more of its history for nearly two centuries, 
until the establishment of Christianity by Coni,tantine; but, 
in the tombs on Olivet, stone boxes have been found (ostho^ 
phagi) belonging to the 2nd, 8rd, and 4th cents, a.d., which 
held the bones of Jews and Jewish Christians tiiere collected 
close to the Valley of Judgment. The traditional tomb of St. 
Pelagia (noticed from the 4th cent, dowm) contains also an 
early Gr. text—‘Courage Domitela, none is immorUr—which 
may (as compared with others in Bashan) belong to the 2nd or 
3rd cent. a.d. Pilgrimages began to be customary in the latter 
cent., when Alexander, a bishop of Cappadocia, visited Jerus.; 
and a female pilgrim is noticed by Cyprian. In a.d. 815 Eusebius 
speaks of pilgrims coming from all parts of the world to witness 
the fulfilment of prophecy, and to worship on the Mount of 
Olives (where the footprints of Christ were shown), which 
appears to have been the only sacred station then known. 
Our first account of the city under its new conditions is that 
of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, who arrived while the new cathedral 
of the Holy Sepulchre (or ‘Church of the Anastosis’) was being 
built by Constantine's order in a.d. 333. As regards the recog¬ 
nition of the site, we have no statement in earlier authors to 
show that the true locality was preserved by tradition. The 
legend of Helena’s miraculous discovery of the Cross is un¬ 
noticed by con tempera^ writers, tiiough in a.d. 326 the mother 
of Constantine visited Bethlehem and Olivet. The Cross itself 
is only noticed by St. Cyril twenty years after the great Basilica 
was built, and In a.d. 883 by Jerome {Epit. Paulcp, 6). Euse¬ 
bius gives what purports to be Constantine’s letter to Macarius 
{Chron. Ann. 839) ordering the erection of the new buildings 
which he elsewhere fully describes {Life of Constantine, bk. 
in. chs. 84-39). There is no doubt that the sites described 
are the same still shown, but the letter to Macarius speaks of 
them 08 ' long hidden under the earth'; and Eusebius says 
that the Venus temple was first destroyed, and ‘beyond all 
hope' the sacred tomb was found under the mound then 
cleared away. There is no doubt that an ancient Jewish tomb 
(now called that of Nicodemus) was discovered, and that the 
traditional Holy Sepulchre (a tomb of the Gr. and Rom. type) 
is rock-cut; the surrounding rock is said to have been cut 
away to leave the monument isolated in the flat surrounding 
space. 

What is lacking Is any evidence that the sites are genuins. 
The story of the finding of the Cross is first told by Riifinus in 
A.D. 410, and by Thec^oret about a.d. 440. The 4th cent, 
was an uncritical age, and many of the sites shown to pilgrims 
were impossible—such as that of Repliidim in Moab (St. Sylvia), 
of Job’s Stone in Bashan, and of the Transfiguration on Olivet 
—a blunder of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, who also makes David to 
have met Goliath near Jczroel. The situation of the sites which 
Constantine honoured awakened apparently some suspicions 
from an early age. Eusebius {Life of Constantine, ill. 83) speaks 
of the now Jerus. rising round the Basilica opposite the old 
Jerus. in ruins; and medieval writers all explain that t)ie 
extension of the city, which In the 4th cent. a.d. surrounded 
the Venus temple, was due to Hadi .an. A careful consideration 
of the topography and military considerations tend, howe\er,— 
as w'ill be seen later,—to show that these sites were equally 
within the city at the time of the Crucifixion. The case for 
the traditional sites, which have remained unchanged for fifteen 
centuries, is thus very weak. The buildings erected by Con¬ 
stantine have perished, but it is generally agreed by Willis, 
de Vogu6, and I’rof. Hayter Lewis, that they consisted of a 
hemispherical building, continued eastwards by a great basilica, 
with a court or atrium on it** K., and an entrance {propylcea) 
with pillars. This was, in tact, a building similar to that 
erected by Constantine at Bethlehem, where the original pillars 
of the basilica are still standing. The great leaden roof was 
gilded, the sacred cave was surrounded with columns, the 
cloisters bad galleries above; the w'alls were adorned with 
sculpture (and possibly with mosaics), and, on the S. appar¬ 
ently, was the great tank—still traceable—In which (Cyril, 
Catech. Lect.) the neophytes were baptized at Easter, by total im¬ 
mersion, according to the usual rite. The details of the descrip¬ 
tion are not very clear, but it is certain that the building was 
large and magnificent, and that it embraced not only the Holy 
Sepulchre in its open court surrounded by the hemisphere, but 
also the rock of the supposed Mount Cafvai'y to the S.E. with 
the cave beneath. A site which had once been a pagan temple 
was thus (as In other cases at Tyre, Ctesarea, Gerasa. etc.) 
converted into a Christian shrine, but the strange festival of 
the Holy Fire (first noticed in the 9th cent.) seems to have 
perpetuated the pagan fire-feasts of earlier days—perhaps once 
celebrated at the same spot. In like manner the cave at 
Bethlehem had, according to Jerome, been sacred to Adonis 
before tiie grove was cut down, and the church built by Con¬ 
stantine over its site. 

In A.D. 336 a synod was held at Jerus. and the Church of the 
Anastasis was consecrated (Euseb. Life of Const, iv. 43-47). 
On the temporary reversion of the state to paganism, Julian 
is said to have attempted to rebuild the 'Temple (Socrates, 
Hist. Eccles. iii. 20), but was deterred by what would seem to 
have been an explosion of fire damp, in a.d. 802. About a.d. 460 
the empress Euaoxia, widow of Theodosius ii., retired to Jerus., 
where she died in a.d. 461. She built a Church of St. Stephen, 
of which only a few fragments have been found N. of the city, 
and restored the walls, enclosing the Pool of Siloam within 
their circuit (Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. 1. 22). During this period 
the Council of Chalcedon (a.d. 461) made Jerus. a patriarchate 
Independent of Cffisarea. Short descriptions of the city (by 
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Euchcriua and Theodosius) belong to the l)th and 6th cents., 
and the number of sacred sites shown to pilgrims steadily 
increased; but the genuineness of these traditions is always 
doubtful. 

About A.D. 632 Justinian erected important works in Jems., 
including the Church of the Virgin—usually supposed to have 
stood on the site of the present Aksa MoS(iue, the pillars of 
which have Byzantine capitals which may belong to this age- 
together with a hospital to the W. of the Temple enclosure, 
and a Church of St. Sophia, which Antony of Piacenza (about 
A.D. 0(X)) places at the PriBtorium, distinguishing it from St. 
Mary. It is also placed ‘ in ’ the Pnetorium by Theodosius (at 
Theodorus, a.d. 630), and the IVaetoriurn was always shown by 
Christian tradition N. of the Temple at the site of Antonia, 
and near the Twin Pools in the fosse to the N. The remains 
of a small church in the modern barracks are believed by de 
Vogu6 to represent St. Sophia. The Temple Area itself, as 
described in the 4th, 6th, and 6th cents., was In ruins, and 
no building stood on the site of the Holy Ilouse. The 8.E. 
corner of the enclosure stooil up as a ruined ‘pinnacle’ to 
which pilgrims refer. Even after the great Church of St. Mary 
was built, Antony of Piacenza speaks of the ‘ruins of Solomon’s 
Temple,’ and these ruins are noticed by Eucherius (about a.d. 
427-440) and by Aroulf (a.d. 680). We have no account of any 
buildings in this area before the time of Justinian, but the 
description by Procopius {de Edifleixa Juatinumi^ bk. v. ch. 6) 
shows that his work was extensive. Unfortunately, the account 
is not very clear : cloisters (trroei!) are noticed, which may have 
run on the outer walls of the enclosure —except, as he says, 
on the E. The present Golden Gate, on the E. wall of the 
enclosure, is architecturally Byzantine work, and nm^y have 
been built in the 6th cent, (os compared with buildings in 
N. Syria); it is unnoticed by early writers, and apparently first 
mentioned by Saowulf early in the 12th cent. The hospital 
attached to St. Mary is said (Antony of Piacenza) to have neld 
from 3000 to 6U00 beds. Procopius speaks of two hospices 
—one for pilgrims and one for the sick,—but it is not 
clear where they sto^. 

The buildings so erected by the two great emperors, Con¬ 
stantino and Justinian, suffered from the attack of Chosroes ii. 
of Persia, who, aided by 24,000 Jew's, is said (Paschal Chron. 
A.D. 614) to have destroyed the Church of the Anastasis, taking 
the patriarch Zacharias and the Holy Cross to Persia. Immedi¬ 
ately after, Modostus. the vice-patriarch, is said to have begun tlie 
restoration of the church (L\fe of St. John Elceinon in Acta 
Sanct. ii. p. 600). In a.d. 629 lleraclius made peace with Siroes, 
son of Chosroes, and entered Jerus. in triumph through the 
Golden Gate (Paschal Chron.) an the 14th Sept. This victory 
of Christendom was, however, shortly to be followed by the 
triumph of Islam. It was in the same year that Mohammed 
destroyed the idols of &Iocca, and in a.d. 637 Khalif Omar 
appeared before Jerusalem. The Christians resisted for some 
time (four months axjconling to Theoph., Chronograph, or two 
years according to Arab writi'rs). The earliest accounts (includ¬ 
ing tfiat of Eutychius, a.d. 870) are not contemporary, but all 
writers scorn to agree that Omar’s conquest was unstained by 
blood. Ho proclaimed security for life and property on pavment 
of tribute, htid allowed the existing churenes to stand, though 
no new ones might be built. He erccte<l a wooden mosque W. 
of the Saklirah (Arculf, A.D. 680, and JelfU ed-i)in, a.d. 1470), 
and purified the Uock itself. According to Eutychius (Annafs, 
written not later than a.d. 940), the Ciiristians had built nothing 
on the site of the Temple thus accepted by Islam. 

The Ommiyah dynasty of Khalifs being established at 
Damascus, 'Abd el-Molek, the lUth Khalif ^according to all 
Arab authorities, see Guy le Strange, Pal. unaer the Moslems), 
erected a Kubbeh or ‘Dome’ over the Sacred Kock in a.d. 688. 
The small ‘Dome of the Chain’ to the E. is sai<l to have been 
the model of this building, which originally consisted of a drum 
supported on arches, and on pillars torn from some earlier 
Byzantine building, with an outer arcade—octagonal, and 
adorned with glass mosaics. These still remain, ana the Kufic 
text above this outer arcade still preserves the date of building, 
A.ii. 72. Under these Khalifs, and under the great Abbaside 
dynasty of Baghdad, the relationship of Islam and Christendom 
was friendly, and Uarffn el-Hoshid is said to have sent the keys 
of Jerus., with other presents, to Charlemagne, who erected in 
Jems., E. of the Holv Sepulchre, chapels, ana a hospice for Lat. 
pilgrims (Bernard, Itin.), Ujwanls the close of the 8th cent. 
A.D. ’The buildings on the site of Constantino’s Church of the 
Anastasis, which Modestus erected as already noticed, and of 
which Arculf drew a rough plan on a wax tablet for the abbot of 
Iona, appear to have been small separate chapels. Tlte Holy 
Sepulchre was enclosed in a round church. Calvary was covered 
by a separate building, utid a third to the E. replaced the 
Basilicji of Constantine. On the S. w'os a chapel of St. Mary, 
and N. of Calvary a chapel of the 'Prison of Christ.’ In the 
early part of the 0th cent, the jiatriarch Thomas restored the 
dome over the round church (Eutychius, Ann. a,d. 813-833), 
and those buildings remained uninjured during the rule of 
the Abbasides. 

But in A.D. 069 Jerus. fell under the power of the Shia’h Khalif 
of Egypt, Mue’z (see Gibbon, ch. lii.), and in a.d. 1010 Hakem, 
the crazy and fanatical Egyj). Khalif, ordered the destruction of 
the chapels by fire (Will. Tyre, 1. 4). Through the influence of 
the Byzantine emperor, Constantine Monomachus, they were 
restored in a.d. 1048 by the patriarch Nicephorus, but the new 
buildings, which existed when the Cmsodors took Jerus., were 
small ana poor (Will. Tyro, i. 6, viii. 3). They were similar to 
those of Modestus, but included a chapel of 8t. Mary N. of the 
Sepulchre, and throe chapels of St. John, Holy Trinity, and 


St. James (which still remain), to the 8. The cave under the 
site of Constantine’s Basilica, w’hich is covered by a dome rest¬ 
ing on clumsy Byzantine pillars, dating perhaps from the time 
of Modestus, was shown as the * Chapel of St. Helena,’ and as 
the place where the Cross was miraculously discovered. 

The history of the Temple enclosure is traced during this 
earlier Moslem age by inscriptions, and by the later Arab 
histories. In a.d. 728 a cupola was erected over the Aksa 
Mosque (Justinian’s Church of St. Mary), and this building was 
injured by earthquake about a.d. 758-776, but restored soon 
after by the Khalif el-Malidi. In a.d. 831 the Khalif el-MamOu 
restored the Dome of the Uock, and apparently enclosed it in 
the present ocUgonal outer wall. The beautiful bronze gates 
of tills wall bear the above date (a.ii. 216). The beams on the 
old roof resting on the wall also boar a date answering to 
A.D. 913. In A.D. 1016 an earthquake partly destroyed the 
dome, and the mosaics were repaired in a.d. 1027 as stated in 
their inscriptions. The present wood-w'ork of the dome was 
erected in a.d. 1022. In a.d. 1060 the roof of the Aksa fell and 
was repaired. 

The decreasing power of the Arab race, and the rise of the 
Scljuk Turks, led to the attack on Jerus. by Isar el-Atsis, a 
Turcoman general, who drove out the Egyptians in a.d. 1077, 
when 3000 of the inhabitants are said to have been slain (Will, of 
Tyre, 1.6). The cruelty of the Turkish rulers was the immediate 
cause of the first Crusade, when reported by Peter the Hermit 
after his \'i8it to Jerus. in a.d. 1094. The number of pilgrims had 
been steadily increasing since about a.d. 10(»0, when the Amalfi 
merchants founded the hospice of St. John Eleemon, on the site 
apparently of that of Charlemagne. While the great contest 
raged round Antioch, the Egyptians took advantage of the 
absence of Turkisli forces in the N., and seized Jerus. in 1098, 
expelling the Turcomans after a siege of 40 days. They then 
rebuilt the walls a few months before the army of Godfrey 
appeared from the plains (Will. Tyro, vii. 19). The Crusaders 
encamped on the N. and W., and subsequently extended on the 
S.W. After forty days of desperate stniggle, the city foil on 
15th July 1099 (Will. Tyre, viil. 6), and a terrible massacre 
followed. No sooner was the feudal system established in 
Pal. than extensive building operations began. About a.d. 
1103 a new cathedral to cover the chapels of Nicephorus— 
already described—was commenced (Saiwulf, Jtin.; Will. Tyre, 
viii. 3), and by a.d. 1140 the Church of St. Mary the Great was 
built 8. of the cathedral. In a.d. 1136 the new buildings in tlie 
Temple Area, and the new decorations of the Dome of the Rock, 
then called Templum Domini^ were finished after 20 years of 
work, a chapter of canons having been established in a.d. 1112 
(Will. Tyre, viii. 3). The city increased in prosperity for half a 
cent., and was filled with churches and palaces, many of which 
remain almost intact. For eighty years it was never besieged, 
and its walls fell into decay, until the increasing dangers of the 
Lat. kingdom led to their being renewed in a.d. U77(Will, Tyre, 
xxi. 25). But, after the fatal defeat at llattin, the Franks in 
Jerus. wore ^sieged by Salodin, and surrendered, escaping 
any massacre, in a.d. 1187. Saladin reconverte<l the Temple 
enclosure into a Ifaram or ‘sacred’ Moslem sanctuary, and two 
ears later restored and regilt the Dome of the Kock, as shown 
yan inscription in the dome itself. In a.d. 1192 he repaired 
the city walls to oppose Richard Lion Heart, and from his time 
downwards the Egyp. and Turkish rulers have added constantly 
new buildings in the area^ with minarets, stained-glass windows, 
and other details, which it is impossible here to notice fully. 

The main building periods of Jerus., after a.d. 70, have been 
described at some length, in order to expitiin the present con¬ 
ditions of Jerus. archaeology, and to distinguish the works of 
later ages. In a.d. 1219 the city walls were dismantled by order 
of the Sultan of Damascus, and ten years later Frederic ii., 
emperor of Germany, received Jerus. by treaty from the Sultan 
of Egypt. In spite of the conditions of this treaty, the Christians, 
in A.D. 1239, began to rebuild the walls, when DaCld Emir of 
Kerak fell upon them, massacred many, and demolished the 
walls and the citadel. Yet in 1243 Jerus. was again restored, 
without conditions, to Christendom by the Sultan of Damascus, 
and its walls repaired. In the following year the Kharezmian 
Tartans—foes of Islam and Christendom alike—seized Jerus., 
massacred the population, and rifled the tombs of the Lat. 
kings near the foot of Calvary. In 1247 they were driven N. 
by the Sultan of Egypt, and Jerus. remained subject to Egypt 
for 270 years, until the Ottoman Sultan Selim i. conquered 
Syria in a.d. 1517. Inscriptions on the walls show that the 
present ramparts are due to Suleim&n the Magnificent in a.d. 
1542. The lino differs somewhat from that of the 12th cent, on 
the N.W. and S. 

Jerus. under the Turks remained without a history, and hardly 
increased at all in size, until some 30 years ago. Tiie Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre was partly destroyed by fire in a.d. 1808, 
but most of its present structures. Including the bell tower, the 
choir, and the chapels, remain as they were In the 12th cent. 
In 18^6 there was a revolt against Turkish rule In the city. In 
1832 it was taken by Mohammed All from Eg 3 T)t. In 1834 the 
peasantry entered by the drains, and shut up the garrison in 
the capital for a week. Th^ were relieved by Ibranim Pasha 
on the 6th of June. In 1840 Jerus. was restorea to the Turks by 
Europe. The Anglican bishopric was founded two years later. 
In 1860 the riots of Gr. and Lat. clergy preceded the Crimean War. 
In recent years there has been a steady influx of Jewish in¬ 
habitants, so tliat a population of about 20,000 souls in 1872 has 
risen to about 50,0(X) at the present time. New quarters have 
sprung up outside the walls, on W., N., and 8., and a railway 
from Jaffa has just recently been completed. The main cause 
of this rapid development, which has led to much misery and 
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poverty in the city, wae the persecution of the Jews in Russia 
under the late Tzur. 

IV. ToroGRAPHY.— 'From the preceding account 
of the history it will be seen that, in treating of 
the topography of Jems., we have to bear in mind 
various changes due to human agency throughout 
a period of nearly 4000 years ; and that in studying 
the Anticjiiities we have to separate the worlc of 
llomans, Byzantines, Arabs, Crusaders, Egyptians, 
and Turks from the older remains of the semi- 
Greek period, of tlie Hebrews, or of the Canaan- 
ites. We have, in like manner, to distinguish later 
traditions from the true topography of tne earliest 
writers, and monkish sites from those of the Bible. 
Our only real authorities are the OT for the earlier 
periods, and Josephus for the condition of the 
city just before the great destruction, which he 
witnessed in A.D. 70. In the Mi.shna we have, 
however (Tract Middoth), a valuable account of 
Herod’s temple, written about A.D. 150 at Tiberias, 
by men who were able to visit the ruins, and to 
hear the remembrances of rabbis who had survived 
the siege. The accounts given by Jos, were, on 
the other hand, penned far away in Rome,—that 
in the Wars about A.D. 72, and tne Antiquities as 
late as a.d. 93. 

The long controversies which have raged as to 
most of the features of the ancient city have been 
silenced by the survey of Jerus. in 1864 by Sir C. 
W. Wilson, by de Vogiid’s careful study of the 
Temple site in 1800-1863, and by the celebrated 
excavations of Sir C. Warren (1867-1870); and the 
dillerences of opinion now existing are few and 
comparatively unimportant. The principal dis¬ 
crepancies which will be found on the most recent 
maps concern three points only—( 1 ) the position of 
the ‘City of Davia,’ ( 2 ) the position of ‘Akra,’ 
(3) the size and exact position of the Temple. The 
first two may here be briefly considered. The 
third will be noticed in treating of the Temple 
Area. 

As regards the extent of the city at the time of 
David’s .siege, we read that ‘ David took the strong¬ 
hold of Zion, the same is the city of David,’ and 
‘ dwelt in the fort, and called it the city of David ; 
and David built round about from Millo (Akra in 
LXX) and inwards’ (2 S 5^*®). Jos. {Ant. Vll. iii. 
1) explains that, having crossed the ravine, David 
seizeu the citadel {^AKpav) ‘and settled himself in 
Jerus., which he called David’s own city ’: he adds, 
‘ But David having also surrounded the lower city 
(tt^v Kdru) TToXtv) and joined the citadel {rritf “A/epaj'), 
to it made them one body.’ In another [»as.sage lie 
says that the upper city of his own time was 
called by David tne fort {(ppovpiov), ‘ but by us the 
Upper Agora ’ {ij Aviu dyopd)y and that the other hill, 
called Akra ("AApa), supported the lower city {lijv 
KdTta rroXiy) (Wars, V. iv. 1). From tliese passages 
it is clear that J os. considered the city in David’s 
time to have coincided with the upper and lower 
city of his own days ; and he describes the old 
wall surrounding the upper city ( Wars, V. iv. 2) as 

I having been built by David and Solomon. He 
agrees with the EXX in identifying Millo (that part 
of the city which was not the fort) with the quarter 
called Akra by the Greeks, though he also uses 
the word (with the article, however) of the fort 
itself. He regards the term ‘city of David* as 
equivalent to Jerus. as it existed in David’s time. 
He never uses the term Zion, which (see ZlON) is 
in no part of the OT identified with any particular 
quarter of the city, though in the 1st cent. B.c. the 
author of 1 Mac appears to apply this name esp. to 
the Temple hill. The site or the upper city, or 
Upper A^ora, is by general consent identified with 
the principal S.W. hill of Jerus., which Christian 
writers from the 4th cent. A.D. downwards call 
Zion. It is. also not disputed that the lower city 


lay to the N. of this hill, which commanded the 
whole town, and w^as indeed the only hUl on which 
a strong military situation could be found. The 
meanin" of the word Millo is doubtful (it is usually 
rendered ‘rampart* or ‘ filling’), and the site is not 
clearly indicated in the OT, but there is no reason 
to doubt that Jos. is right in identifying it with 
the lower city of hi.s ow n time. It appears clear, 
then, that the Temple hill was not included in 
Jerusalem. It was the site of a threshing-floor, 
and such floors are always found outside towns 
and villages in Palestine. When the Temple w'as 
built, and the quarter of the Nethinim aro.se on 
Ophel (‘the .swell’),—a name applied later to the 
low'cr and narrower spur of the same hill S. of tlie 
Temple,—walls were of necessity extended to in¬ 
clude this new quarter. The ‘city of David’ thus 
became a term applying to the old main quarters 
of Jerus., which alone existed in David’s age, or 
perhaps esp. to the stronghold of Zion or upper city. 

It has, however, been supposed by some recent 
writers (e.q. W. K. Smith, C. Wilson, Stade, Sayce, 
Buhl)* that the term ‘city of David’ should be 
applied to the spur S. of the Temple, the name Ophel 
not applying to the whole spur. It is clear, however 
(Neh 3^* jyars, V. iv. 2), that Ophel was a place 
with houses, and the spur in question presents an 
area of only a few acres, the crest being lower than 
the .summits of the other hills, and unfitted for the 
erection of a citadel. The theory rests partly on 
a passage which, as rendered in AV, would make 
the aqueduct from Gihon run ‘to the W. side of 
the city of David,’ under Ophel (2 Ch 32^®). The 
true rendering (as given by Iveil and others) may be, 
how'over, ‘ westwards to the city of David,* which 
agrees with the supposition that the latter term 
applies to the upper city. It is sometimes also 
urged that the tombs of the kings buried ‘ in the 
city of David’ were on Ophel—a question to be 
considered later. The indications found in other 
passages seem to show that no part of the Temple 
rid<m was within the city of David. In 1 K 8^ w^e 
find the ark described as brought up to the Temple 
‘ out of the city of David * (so 2 Cli 6®). In Neh 
3^^ the ‘stairs that go down from the cit^^ of 
David* are noticed with Siloam. In 2 Ch 32® ‘ the 
Millo* is placed ‘ in the city of David,* and it was 
not on the Temple ridge. In 2 Ch 33^^ we read 
that Alanas.seh built ‘ an outer wall westwards to 
the city of David, as far as Gihon in the ravine.* 
It appears therefore that the topography shown 
in most recent maps is correct, and that the city 
of David included the fortre.ss (ni^p) of the upper 
city, and the quarter called Millo, or the lower 
city to the N. Solomon also fortified ‘ the Millo * 
(1 k 9®^), and ‘shut in the ravine (?; RV ‘re¬ 
paired the breach ’; Heb. city of 

David his father ’ (1 K 11®’); and after thebuilaing 
of his own palace he brought his Egyp. q^ueen to /ler 
palace ‘ out of the city of David ’ (1 K 9^). Subse- 
qiient notices of Millo (2 K 2 Ch 3^) do not 
tlirow much more light on the subject, though 
Silla, noticed in the first of these, may be connected 
with the ‘ causeway ’ of another pa.ssago (1 Ch 26'®), 
and with the stairs from the city of David, if 
the word (see Silla) means ‘steps.* The cause¬ 
way in question was W. of the Temple. As re¬ 
gards tlie w ater supply of Jerus. at tiiis time the 
Gihon spring (now called the Virgin’s Fountain) 
was at some distance from the upper city ; but it 
is possible that the great reservoir (now called 
Hammdm el-Batrak, ‘ the Patriarch’s Pool,’and by 
others Hezekiah’s Pool), which stands immediately 
N. of the upper city, was already in existence w ithin 
the w'alls. It is very probably the ‘ upper pool * 

* On the question of the site of the ' city of David' and of 
Zion, see further art. Zion, where a different view from the 
above is contended for ; and cf. art. Jsbub, p. 664 n U 
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(Is 36®) which, in Hozekiali’s time, had a conduit, 
and was situated near a ‘ highway.’ It was liere 
that the Assyr. appeared before Jerus. in B.c. 701, 
and Jos. tolls us V. vii. 2) that the ‘camp 

of the Assyr.’ was on the N.W. side of the old 
city, which was the natural quarter whence they 
would have approached from rhilistia. The pool 
in question is called by him Amygdalon, and a 
conauit entering the city on this side is also 
noticed bv him. An aqueduct still leads from the 
Birket Mamilla outside Jerus. on the W. to the 
Patriarch’s Pool, 'rids upper pool may have 
formed the chief sujq>ly of water within Jerus. as 
early as David’s time. 

As regards the royal palace of Solomon and of 
the later kings, we leai ii that it took thirteen years 
to build (1 K 7^*’“). ‘ h'or he built the house of 

the forest of Lebanon : the length thereof was 100 
cubits, and the bre/idlh thereof 50 cubits, and the 
height thereof 30 cubits.’ The pillars were of 
cedar with rafters above. It had a porch 50 cubits 
w'ide and .‘10 cubits long at one end, in which was 
the ivory throne of judgment. A ^artin or 
women’s house appears to have been attached; 
courts existed both within and outside, and the 
‘great court’(v.^2) seems to have been connected 
with the ’I’emple itself. In later times we read of 
the king’s high house by the court of the guard 
(Nell 3'"^ see 12-'*-''), as being immediately south of 
the 'rernplo, and the King’s Gate was in the same 
vicinity (1 Ch 9^®), being probably the high gate 
of the king’s house (2 Ch 23'-^), and the gate of 
the guard near the king’s house, which adjoined 
the ’rcmjde (2 K iV^). Solomon’s palace was 
outside the city of David (I K 9-^ 2 Ch 8^^), and 
the Horse Gate was by the king’s house outside 
the Temple, being the way by whi(;h the horses 
came to the king’s house (2 K ID®, 2 Ch 23*®). 
This gate was on Ophel S. of the Temple (Neh 3^, 
see Jer 31“^, Jos. Aut. ix. vii. 2, 3). It is clear 
that Ezk refers to the palace as being divided from 
the Temple only by a wall (K/k 43’^), and there is 
a general agreement that tlie palace stood south of 
the Temple. It seems to have still existed after 
the Captivity,—probably in ruins,—but disappeared 
when the royal cloister of Herod’s enlarged 
Temple enclosure was built, and it is nob noticed 
by Jos. in his account of the Jerus. of hIs own time. 

The fortification of the 0[>hel spur, south of 
the Temple, was begun by Jotham (2 Cli 27®), for 
Uzziah is only said to have strengthened the W. 
w'all (2 Ch 20”' *®), and it w as completed by Ma- 
nasseh (33*^). This w all existed no doubt, therefore, 
in Hezekiah’s time, but was rendered more formid¬ 
able by his successor. It is described in the latter 
passage as extending from the city of David to 
Gihon in the ravine, and as stretching to the Fish 
Gate on the N. side of the city. Ophel and the 
Temple were thus included, about B.c. 800, in the 
fortilied circuit. As regards Gihon, it is to be 
noted tliat it is described as ‘ in the torrent- 
valley ’ {nahal), a term which appears to apply ex¬ 
clusively to the Kidron Valley, the valley of Ben 
llinnom being always denoted by another word 
igai). Thus when JSolomon w^as taken down to 
Gihon (1 K 1®®*^**) he was in full view of the faction 
supporting Adonijah on the clilT of Zoheleth (now 
Zunwcilch) on the opposite side of the Kidron. 
The term Gihon (‘bursting forth’) indicates a 
natural spring, such as is found only at the so- 
called Virgin’s Pool or'Ain Ummtd-Deraj (‘spring 
of the mother of steps’) under the E. slope of 
Ophel. In the Bk. of Jos (IS*^ IS*®) this spring is 
called En-rogel, usually rendered ‘ Fuller’s Spring,’ 
and sometimes connected with the Fuller’s Field 
(Is 30*),* but the true meaning is perhaps the 

* In the Mishna, Shekalim viii. 1, it is stated that the 
upper market-place was occupied by pagan fullers. 


‘spring of the water channel.’ Hezekiah was 
the first to connect this spring with the Pool of 
Siloam by the aqueduct still existing (2 K 20®**, 
Is 22**, 2 Ch 32^* ®^), although it w'ould seem that 
the ‘ditch (or basin) between the two walls’ had, 
according to Is, been already made for the waters 
of an older pool in the time of Ahaz. In the last- 

? I noted passage Hezekiah’s great work is described 
ully, and, as tr. more correctly than in the AV, 
may read ‘ stopped the upper spring of Gihon and 
brought it straight underground, westwards, to 
the city of David.’ In 2 Ch 32^ wo read that 
when preparing for the Assyr. attack Hezekiah 
‘stopped the watercourse that ran (or overflowed) 
through the midst of the land ’ (or ‘ earth ’; the 
LXX read tSMs, ‘city’), in order to prevent the 
Assyrians from getting water. It seems probable 
that the sudden flow of the Gihon spring (which 
occurs intermittently) had formerly made a stream, 
flowing down the Kidron Valley (tlie bed of which 
was then much deeper), and that by means of the 
aqueduct the w'atcr was diverted to the Siloam 
pool, close to the city walls. The Gihon spring 
now rises in a cave reached by a descent of many 
steps, but the earth in front of the cave may have 
been first piled up by Hezekiah, and some natural 
outlet must at first have existed. The actual line 
of the old wall near Siloam is unknown, but in the 
account of the flight of Zedekiali we read of the 
‘ way of the gate between the two walls, which is 
by the king’s garden ’ (2 K 2rA, Jer 39“*), this gate 
leading to the Arabah or Jordan Valley. Jos. 
understands a ‘ fortified ditch ’ on the side nearest 
to Jericho (AnL X. viii. 2), and the king’s garden 
(belonging no doubt to the palace) was close to 
Siloam (Neh 3*®). Hence the wall of Jotham and 
Manasseh appears to have passed near Siloam. 
Gihon is called by Jos. ‘Solomon’s Pool’ (J^Fars, 
V. iv. 1), and placed close to Ophel. 

The general topography of Jerus., before its 
destruction by Nebuch., thu.s appears to be clear; 
but the site of the tombs of the kings is still 
controverted. Fifteen kings are said in the OT 
to have been buried in the ‘ city of David,’ though 
Josephus only says ‘in Jerusalem,’ These were 
David, Solomon, llehoboam, A hi jab, A.sa, Jeho- 
sliaphat, Joram, Ahaziah, tfoash, Ainaziah, Aza* 
riah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, and Josiah. The 
monument was known in the time of John Ilyr- 
canus (Anf. vii. xv. 3) and of Herod (xvi. vii. 1), 
both of whom sought treasure in it. It appears 
to have been known in the time of the apostles 
(Ac 2®®), but Josephus unfortunately docs not 
describe its position. According to tlio Mishna 
{Parah iii. 2, see Tosephta, Baba Bathra^ ch. 1), 
the only tombs in Jerus. were those of the family 
of David and of the prophetess Huldah. Certain 
unworthy kings were, however, buried elsewhere. 
Manas.seh was buried ‘in the garden of his own 
house in the garden of Uzza’ (2 K 21*®), and 
Amon was buried in the same place (v.®®). They 
are not said to have been buried in the city of 
David (see Ant. IX. x. 4 , X. iii. 2), and, if the 
garden of Uzza was the same as the king’s garden, 
it lay not far from the palace, and near Siloam, 
as above explained. This may account for the 
notice of the ‘sepulchres of David’ (Neh 3*®) 
near Siloam, if the term ‘city of David’is to be 
strictly applied only to tlie older city. It is pos¬ 
sible that all the kings were buried in this 
‘ burying place ’ (2 Ch 26®®), but it is remarkable 
that one ancient tomb is kno’VMi in the lower 
city — that now called the tomb of Nicodemus 
immediately W. of the traditional Holy Sepulchre. 
Jos. gives a remarkable account of the tombs of 
the kings {Ant. vil. xv. 3) which might apply to 
this existing tomb, wnth three Kukim or tunnel 
graves at the far end, and three on each side, thus 
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accommodating nine bodies. A hole in the floor 
leads to other Kukim below, to the left of the 
entrance. It might, therefore, have sutliced for 
the kings buried in the city of David if—which can¬ 
not now be determined on account of a wall foimda- 
tion—there were six Kukim in the lower tier. It 
is not impossible that this monument may be the 
real tomb of the kings, but it is also possible that 
all were buried near Siloara within the city walls; 
and future excavation may reveal the * sepulchres 
of David * near Siloam. 

The most complete account of the topography 
of Jerus. in the Dible is found in the Bk. of Is eh, 
which relates his survey of the ruined walls, and 
details his restoration of the ancient circuit. 
In the first passage (Neli he describes how 

he went out by the gate of the valley (gai), 
\V. of Jerus., * E. of the Dragon Spring,’ which 
seems to be the Serpents’ Pool of Jos. (twv 6<p€(»fp 
KoXv/jL^'/lOpa), W. of the city ( Wars, V. iii. 2), the site 
being, however, unknown; and passing S. by the 
Dung Gate he reached the ‘ Gate of the Spring,’ 


and the King’s Pool (probably Siloam). Then, 
^oing up N. by the * torrent-valley ’ (Kidron), and 
finding the road blocked with ruins, he returned 
to the Valley Gate. In the second passage (Neh 
the whole course of the wall is described 
from N. of the Temple, W., S., E., and N., to the 
starting-point. The names of the gates, and other 
details, agree wnth the scattered notices of earlier 
passages, and must be considered in order. The 
Sheep Gate, repaired by the priests (cf. Neh 12 ^®), 
is generally allowed to have been on the N. of the 
Temple. The towers Hananel and Meah appear 
to have belonged to the * fortress’ {biran, an 
Aram, word, Assyr. hiratu) of ‘ the house * or 
'remplo (Neh 2®), which was apparently the later 
Baris on the site of Antonia (see 1 Ch 29^®, Jos. 
Ant. XVIII. iv. 3, Wars, I. iii. 3, V. 4 ; Mishna, 
Middoth i. 9, Tarnid iv. 1 , Zebafnm xii. 3). These 
t\vo towers are again noticed (Neh 12^) in the 
same position, and Ilananel (Jer 31®®) marked the 
opposite extreme (on the east) of the breadth of 
the city measured from the Corner Gate. The 
Fish Gate (2 Ch 33^*, Neh 3® 12 ®®, Zeph P®) was 
probably the entrance by which men of Tyre 
Drought fish to Jerus. (Neh 13^®), and is generally 
supposed to have been on the N. wall. The Old 
Gate or gate of the old (city) was probably in the 
city of David, the wall of Manasseh extending to 
the Pish Gate (2 Ch 33^^), in connexion with wnich 
a place called the ‘second* (city or quarter) is 
noticed (nj-^^pn, Zeph D®); it is also noticed in the 
time of Josiah (2 K 22^^ AV wrongly ‘ college ’). It 
is not impossible that Jos. refers to this quarter, 
in one passage, when speaking of the * other city ’ 
(dWrjv irSXip, Ant. XV. xi. 5). These indications 
would seem to place the FM Gate at the head of the 
narrow valley which bounds the Temple on the W. 
E. of this valley was the ‘ second quarter,’ walled 
in by Manasseh, and W. of it was the old city of 
David. Next to the Old Gate is noticed (Neh 3® 
12®®) the Broad Wall, probably in the weakest 
part of the city on the N.W., and in this vicinity 
a gate called the Gate of Ephraim (2 K 14^®, 2 Ch 
25^, Neh 8 ^® 12 ®®) is noticed, about 400 cubits from 
the Corner Gate: inside this gate and the Water 
Gate there was a ‘broad place’ (Neh 8 ^® AV 
‘street’), where booths could be erected, and the 
Gate of Ephraim was betw^een the Broad Wall and 
the Old Gate. The description applies to the flat 
ground immediately N. of the N.W. corner of 
the upper city. Beyond the Broad Wall was the 
Tower of Furnaces (Neh 3*^) near the Gate of the 
Valley which probably led out to the Valley of 
Hinnom, to which this term (gai) seems to be 
generally confined (see 2 Ch 26®, Neh 2^®). The 
Tower oi Furnaces may be one of those built by 
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Uzziah at the Valley Gate, and at the Comer 
Gate, an(} his towers thus seem to have occupied 
the site of the later ‘Royal Towers’ {Wars, ii. 
xvii. 6 ) at the N.W. corner of the upper city. 
The Corner Gate (2 R 14^®, 2 Ch 25®® 26®, Jer 31“, 
Zee 14^®) was apparently the same as the ‘first’ 
(or ‘ principal ’) gate, and was clearly on the W. of 
the city, whore the principal road from the plains 
reached Jerusalem. The Dung Gate was 1000 
cubits from the Valley Gate (Neh 2 ^® 3^^ 12 ®^), and 
is perhaps the same as the Harsith Gate near the 
Valley of Hinnom (Jer 19®), sometimes rendered 
Gate of Potsherds. The dunghills of the city 
must have been in this neighbourhood. The place 
called Bethso by Jos. {Wars, v. iv. 2 ) is sometimes 
explained to mean Beth zoah, ‘house of dung,’ 
and would be in the same vicinity, on the W. side 
of the upper city. The Gate of the Spring (Neh 2 ^*) 
316 12 ®^) may have led to Siloam, with wnich it is 
noticed, and was apparently near the S.E. slope of 
the upper city. It is probably the gate by which 
Zedekiah fled (2 K 25^, Jer 390, and is noticed in 
connexion with the wall of the Pool of Siloah, and 
with the king’s garden, and the stairs from the 
city of Da via. The next points on the wall were 
‘ over against ’ the sepulchres of David, and at the 
‘ Tower of Heroes ’ {gibborim), and the ‘ turning of 
the wall’ (Neh 3^®*^®). On Ophel was the ‘Pro¬ 
jecting Tower ’ near the Water Gate, and appar¬ 
ently close to the ancient palace by the ‘ Court of 
the Guard’(Neh 3®®*®®). The Water Gate would 
lead to the Gihon spring—probably by the rocky 
shaft which runs up to the surface of the hill, at 
the back of the cave in which the Gihon wells up. 
Between this and the Temple the ruins of a great 
projecting tower still exist on the old wall. The 
Horse Gate leading to the palace was close to the 
Temple, and from it the priests repaired the wall 
(2 K ID®, 2 Ch 23« Neh 3®®, Jer 3D®). The palace 
is again noticed as the ‘House of David’ (Neh 
12 ®’). On the E. wall of the Temple were two 
gates called Gate of Benjamin (Jer 20®, Zee 14^®) 
and Gate of the Guard (2 K 11 *-^® [d'V’II wn], 
Neh 12 ®® [n-jp?;? V]), One of these may have been 
the Upper Gate (2 K 16®®, 2 Ch 23^), noticed 
with Opiiel, and one the Gate of Ham-miphkad 
(Neh 3 ®^). The description of the circuit closes at 
the N.E. comer of the Temple, and at the Sheep 
Gate whence it commences. There is, as shown, 
nothing which indicates discrepancy between this 
formal account and the earlier incidental notices 
of the city before the Captivity, or any difficulty in 
tracing the approximate line of the walls. The 
city so described occupied about 200 acres, and it 
is spoken of as extensive in Nehemiah’s time 
(Neh 7 *). The suggestion once made, that Jerus. 
before the Captivity occupied only the E. Temple 
hill, has found few supporters, and it would reduce 
the city to the impossible area of some 10 acres, not 
including the Temple. The upper city and lower 
city are clearly supposed by Jos. to have existed 
in the time of David and Solomon, and the measure¬ 
ments of 400 and 1000 cubits, above noticed, 
cannot be reconciled with a view which would 
make Solomon’s capital smaller than any of the 
modern village hamlets of Palestine. Ancient 
cities like Tyre and Ccesarea occupied an area of 
more than 100 acres, as did llabbath Ammon ; 
and Jems. Was at least as important as any of 
these.* 

* other placea in Jerus. noticed in OT include the Temple Gate 
Bur ( 2 K 118 ; in 2Ch 23# ‘gate of the foundation ’ [l’iO;n] should 
prob. l)e ‘gate Sur’ [i^D]), the New Gate—apparently the higher 
(or inner)Temple Gate (Jer 26W 86 h>). the graves of the common 
people (Jer 20^3 8i40) apparently in the Kidron Valley, the 
Prison or ‘ Guard’ (Jer 37«' n’5l 88 « [n-j^sn n^q]), the 

Baker’s Street (3721) ; the Third Entry (or Chief Entry) of the 
Temple (38^*), the lung's wine-presses (probably near the king’s 
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We must next consider the topography of the 
Greek age, when the Hasmonseans carried out im¬ 
portant works at Jerus., and the position of the Gr. 
citadel or Akra, which threatened the TeVnpTe. 
Thig^Ureekfl are said to have fortitied the city of 
David for themselves to lie in wait against the 
Temple (1 Mac 1*^), to which the term Zion seems 
to be applied by this writer (1 Mac 7 ^ 2 ).. the 
Gr. tower was by (rrapd) the Temple (1 Mac 9“^ 13®2), 
and they issued from the city of David to the 
Temple (14^). Since the Temple hill was not in 
the city of David, it would seem that the tower in 
question was not on the Temple hill. Josephus, in 
relating the history of this period, calls the tower 
‘the Akra,’—a term which, as before noticed, he 
applies to citadels both in the upjier and in the 
lower city. He, however, places the Gr. fortress 
in the lower city, which was then high, over¬ 
looking (vTTcpKei/jL^pr)) the Temple {Ant. xii. v. 4). 
b'rom this citadel Nicanor came down to (e/s) the 
Temple (xil. x. 6), and the citadel lay over {Mkcito) 
tlie I'emple (XII. ix. 3). In another place he says 
that the Akra was no other than tiie lower city 
{Wars, V. vi. 1), and this apparent contradiction is 

( explained in the passage which relates how Simon, 
brother of Judas Maccabieus, took the Gr. citadel, 
and levelled the hill on which it stood, so that 
\ the Temple mi^ht be higher than it {{>\pyik6T€pov J 
> rd IfpAv), a work which occupied throe years {A 7 it. 
jxiii. vi. 6). The tower (^ ’‘kKpa.) of 1 Mac is thus 
I identified by Jos. with Akra, afterwards the lower 
I city. He distinctly explains this in another 
passage {Wars, v. iv. 1), where he says that the 
Temple ridge (X60os) was naturally lower than the 
Akra, and sei>arated from it by a broad valley 
{(pdpayyi), which the Hasmoncoans filled up in order 
to join the city to the Temple, and demolished 
the tower so triat the Temple might be higher 
than it. Before the destruction of the Gr. tower 
Jonathan built a wall in the middle of the city 
(1 Mac 12^, Ant. xiii. v. 11), which divided the 
Jews from the Greeks. It seems clear that such 
a wall—which may have run along the N. face of 
the hill of the umier city—could not have afl’ccted 
a citadel on the Temple hill. Some recent writers 
have supposed this citadel to have stood N. of the 
Temple, where Baris—the later Antonia—was 
subsequently built by the Hasmonojaiis {Ant. XV. 
xi. 4), this view being supported by the Eng. tr. 
{Ant. XII. ix. 3), wdiicli makes the Akra ‘adjoin’ 
the Temple,—an incorrect rendering. It is clear 
that if the site of the Akra was levelled it cannot 
have been the same high rock still existing, on 
w hich—by general consent—Baris or Antonia is 
held to have been built, apparently by John 
llyrcanus {Ant. XVIII. iv. 3), though, as already 
shown, tow ers there probably existed inNehemiah^a 
time and earlier. Most modern plana (including the 
Ord. Surv. of Jerus., Avhich shows Akra W. or the 
Temple) agree in placing the low'er city N. of the 
\ip])er and W. of the Temple. The valley W. of the 
'l^mj)lo may thus conveniently be termed in future 
the Hasmontean Valley, which they filled in wdth 
the soil from the Akra hill when it was lowered. 

From the Hasmomcan period >ve pass on to 
consider Jerus. as it existed under Herod the 
Great, and at the time of the gi*eat siege by 
Titus; and hero the accounts given by Jos. are 
easily understood, and accord witli tlie earlier 
topography of OT. Tacitus gives us a short de- 

parden, Zee 14i0), ‘ tho auburbs' (mrbnrimy close to the Temple 
(2 K 2 :in), and tho middle city (2 K 204) or middle court (MSS 
and all versions). The site of the Middle Gate (Jer 39:») is 
unknown. The gate Shallecheth (1 Ch 201'*) was by a causeway 
W. of the Temple. 

• Perhaps 'colonnade.' The word (1;:15 In 1 Ch 2618, D'lm 
in 2 K 23**) ia apparently Persian, and means properly toinethtng 
lUjhted, namely, by the aun. 


scription {Hist. v. 11. 12), in which he states that 
Jerus. occupied two hills, with gieat walls writii 
flanking portions, and crags with towers 60 ft. 
above the crags, or 120 ft. high when on the flat 
ground. There were other walls under the royal 
palace, and the tower of Antonia was particularly 
conspicuous. There was a fountain of water wdiicn 
ran perpetually, and the mountains were hollowed 
beneath, and pools and cisterns made for rain 
water. This brief notice agrees with the more 
detailed account by Josephus. Ho states ( Wars, v. 
iv. 1,2) that Jerus. had three walls on the only side 
(the N.) on which it was not defended by impass¬ 
able valleys. It was founded on tw’^o hills facing 
{dPTiirpScrct/Toi) each other, and these w^ere divided 
by a valley in wdiich the houses ended {KartXrjyov) 
on either side {^TrdWrjXoi}. The hill which sup¬ 
ported (on the S.W.) the upper city {rijp &vca TrdXiv 
WEIS by far the highest and largest. It was 
the fortress {<ppo6piop) of David, and the Upper 
Agora of the time of Josephus. The other hill 
(to the N.W.) was called Akra (not the Akra), and 
was gibbous {d/ji<plKvproi) in shape. Over against 
{dpTiKpd) this was a third ridge {X6<po5), naturally 
lower than Akra, and separated from it by the 
broad valley filled in by tlie llasmonoeans. The 
valley dividing the upper and lower city was 
callea Tyropocon (‘of tlie cheesemakers’), and 
reached to Siloam. This is clearly the deep, broad 
valley, or recess, described under the head ‘ Natural 
Site/which falls E., on the N. side of the upper 
city, and joining the Hasmonoean Valley run.s 
down to meet the Kidron at Siloam. The original 
city stood on tho two hills, and tho third to the 
E. was the Temple ridge. In another passage 
{Ant.^Y. xi. 5) Jos. says that the city was placed 
opposite the Temple like a theatre, girt with a 
deep valley (that of Hinnom) on the S. Oppo.sitG 
Antonia was a fourth hill called Bezetha (which 
Jos. renders ‘ the new city ’), separated from that 
citadel by a deep fosse. It is not impossible that 
this word is the Aram. Bezatha (snsia [?J), ‘ division.’ 
(Schurer, HJP I. ii. 239 n., thinks it is sn'i ivn ‘ place 
of olives’). It was tho N. part of the Temple ridge 
divided off by the still existing rock-cut fosse. Jos. 
next describes the walls, of which the first was attri¬ 
buted to David and Solomon, and later kings. The 
First Wall ran E. from tho tower Hippicus to the 
Xystus, under the W. wall of tho Temple, and this 
N. face of the Avail seems to be tho same wall in 
the iniddle of the city built by tho llasmonceans. 
Hippicus stood at tlie N.W. angle, and was one of 
three royal towers {Wars, ll. xvii, 1), the other 
two being Phasaelus and Mariamnc. They stood 
close to Herod’s palace in the upper city {Wars, L 
xxi. 1, II. xvii. 6, V. iv. 4, VI. viii. 1), aud varied in 
height, though ajiparently, according to Tacitus 
{Hwt. V. 11), the tops of the towers Averc on a level. 
Tliis was due to the varying height of the rock 
basis, and these towers possibly correspond Avith 
the three main toAvers of the modern citadel, that 
Avhich is popularly knoAvn as Hippicus being the 
largest, and corresponding to Phasaelus, the largest 
royal tower. Phasaelus liad an outer ‘ cloister/ 
and the great ‘ToAver of David’ is still distin¬ 
guished by an outer Avalk round it, at the top of 
the scarp of the main ditcli. From Hippicus the 
old Avail, on the W. side of the upper city, ran S. 
to Bethso (already noticed as perhaps meaning the 
‘ House of Dung^), Avhich lay Avhere the dunghills 
of the city are still placed. It j»assed a gate called 
the Gate of tho Essenes, and its S. face extended 
to Siloam, where it bent, and evidently left the 
ool outside, since tho Romans drcAv Avater at 
iloam before the city Avas taken {Wars, V. ix. 4). 
On the E. it passeu by Solomon’s Pool (prob. 
Gilion), and reached to Ophel, where it join^ the 
E. cloister of the Temple. The Tyropoeon Valley, 
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as already explained, was divided from the upper 
Hinnom Valley by a narrow neck of land, close to 
the royal towers. It is remarkable that in this 
valley of * Cheesemakers * there is still a street 
where fresh cheeses are sold, and the modern 
features of the city generally — the fortress of 
Antonia, the castle at the royal towers, the Temple 
itself, the situation even of the dunghills outside 
the wall —retain to the present day the same 
character as in the time of Josephus. The main 
market of Jerus. is placed just where the Upper 
Agora of Herodian times, and of Nehemiah’s age, 
must have existed. The Second Wall is more bricll v 
described. It started from a gate called Genuatii 
(prob. the ‘garden’ gate of the palace), w^hich was 
in the first wall, and circling round {Kvkkovfxevov) 
enclosed the N. part only (tA irpoa'dpicnov K\L/j,a 
fibvov) reaching to Antonia. It thus defended Akra 
or the lower city. It is clearly probable that this 
wall was built on high ground, and more likely to 
have crossed the neck of high land already noticed 
than to have dived down into the Tyropcoon, more 
than 100 ft. below the ground outside it. But if 
it went ‘ in a curve,* and started from this point 
near Phasaelus, it must have also enclosed, or run 
close to, the high knoll now shown as Calvary. 
What is known of the rock in this part indicates 
the existence of a broad trench, W. and N. of the 
knoll in question, which may have been tlie fosse 
of the second wall which, joining; Antonia—the 
modern barracks—at its N. W. angle, was also pro¬ 
tected by the Bezetha fosse, which is traceable W. 
of Antonia. The discovery of part of an ancient 
wall N. of the royal towers will be noticed under 
the heading ‘ Antiquities. 

Tlie Third Wall of Jerus. had no existence till 
after the Crucifixion, being that of Agrippa(Aw^. 
XIX. vii. 2 ; Wars^ V. iv. 2). It ran frorn Uippicus 
to a great octagonal tower called Fsephinus, at its 
N.W. corner—a place whence a wide view was 
obtained, and consequently on veiy high ground. 
Thence it ran E. to the Women’s Towers, opposite 
the tomb of Helena, widow of the kin" of Adiabene, 
which was 3 furlongs from Jerus, {Ant. XX. iv. 3), 
and acc. to I’ausanias had a rolling stone at its 
entrance {Grcciw Descript, viii. 16). Jerome states 
that it lay E. of the great N. road {Epit, Paulce)^ 
and these indications point to the conspicuous 
monument in Gr.-Jewish style, with a rolling 
stone at the door, which is now called the ‘ Tomb 
of the Kings.’ If the measurement is correct, the 
third wall must have run farther N. than the pre¬ 
sent N. wall of Jerusalem. Some suppose it to 
have followed the present line throughout, placing 
Psephinus—in accordance with mediaeval tradition 
—at the castle of the Pisans (lyrrat JalHd), a ruined 
12th cent, castle near the N.W. corner of modern 
Jerusalem, llobinson, however, found traces of 
an ancient wall running N.W., in continuation of 
the present wall, towards the high ground on the 
watershed near the present Russian cathedral, 
where probably Psephinus stood. 

Jos. says that the third wall stretched a long 
way {firjKvvdfxepov) by the royal caverns, after 
passing the point opposite Helena’s monument, 
and hero it must have stood on the same scarp 
occupied by the modem wall, E. of the Damascus 
Gate, in which scarp is the entrance to those 
caverns or quarries under the city. It then bent 
(prob. at the existing N.E. angle, which has a rock 
scarp and fosse), and from the corner tower (still 
extant), near the Monument of the Fuller [yua<^(as)t 
it ran to meet the old wall (apparently of the 
Temple) by the Kidron Valley. This general 
description offers no great difficulties, and the only 
points in dispute are the exact line of the second 
wall, and or the third wall towards the W. As 
regards the first point, it should bo further noticed 


that Jos. describes a great pool called Amygdalon, 
where the 10th and 15th Legions encamped in 
attacking the upper city on the N.W. (U’ar^, v. 
xi. 4). The name seems to mean ‘almond pool, 
but perhaps stands for Uam-inigdalon, ‘ Pool of 
the (ireat Tower,’ from its proximity to Phasaelus. 
It is usually identified with the existing llammdm 
cl’Batrakf the ‘ upper pool ’ already noticed. This 
pool is not mentioned till after the taking of the 
second wall, and seems to have lain inside its 
circuit, which agrees with the course of the wall 
generally advocated. Those who regard the tra¬ 
ditional Calvary as the true site seek to trace the 
second wall on the lower ground, S. and E. of the 
Calvary knoll, in which case it is almost impossible 
BO to draw its lines as to allow of its both running 
‘in a circle,’ and also avoiding the deep broacl 
Tyropceon, which has its head close to the E. side 
or the pool Amygdalon. If the second wall ran 
close to the knoll, the third wall cannot have coin¬ 
cided, on the N.W., with the present city wall, 
which is too close to the line so traced. The 
whole question is thus mainly influenced by opinion 
as to the site of Calvary. 

In concluding this account of the topography 
about A.D. 70, various places noticed by Jos. 
may be briefly mentioned. On the N., 7 furlongs 
from the city, was Scopus {Wars^ II. xix. 7, v. 3), 
near the present village Shdfaty a high ridge com¬ 
manding a view of Jerusalem. Close to Antonia 
was the pool Struthius (IFars, v. xi. 4), prob. the 
later Piscina Interior, recently discovered W. of the 
Church of St. Anne. E. of tne Kidron, on Olivet, 
was a place called the Rock of the Dovecots (rijs 
irepi(Trep€cuvos), and just N. of the village of Siloam 
is a quarry with remains resembling a dovecot 
( JVars, V. xii. 2; see Ord. Survey Notes, p. 64). On 
the S. was the tomb of Ananus, which is possibly 
the Gr.-Jewish tomb in the cliff S. of the liinnom 
Valley, close to its junction with the Kidron, now 
known as the ‘ retreat of the apostles,’ and used—as 
is shown by remains of frescoes—as a chapel in the 
Middle Ages. W. of Jerus. A^ere ‘ Herou’s monu¬ 
ments,’ near the Serpent Pool (JFars, V. iii. 2, vii. 
2, xii. 2). The exact site is unknown, but a fine 
Gr.-Jewish masonry tomb has recently been dis¬ 
covered W. of the Upper Hinnom Valley, opposite 
the upper city. These places are noted as points 
on the wall of circumvallation, made by Titus 
after the third wall was taken. It ran along the 
E. slope of the Kidron, and outside the Hinnom 
Valley. On the N.W. it passed the camp of the 
Assyr., which was outside the second wall (IPdrjf, 
V. xii. 2). Within the city there was a theatre, in 
an unknown position (A7it. XV. viii. I), and the 
palace of the Iiasnionceans (Ant. xx. viii. II; Wars, 
II. xvi. 3) overlooked the W. cloister of the Temple, 
near the great bridge, and stood apparently on the 
cliff at the N.E. corner of the upper city. Other 
palaces of A^rippa, of Bernice, and of Helena 
are noticed ( Wars, ll. xvii. 6, IV. xix. 11, VI. vi. 1-3); 
the first may have been Herod’s palace, but that 
of Helena (and of Monobasus her husband) was in 
the lower city, as were cmparently the Council 
house and the archives (Wars, VI. vi. 3). The 
Xystus, or gymnasium, built by the high priest 
Jason (1 Mac H*; Ant. XII. v. 1), was near the 
great bridge, in the valley W. of the Temple 
(Wars, II. xvi. 2, 3, V. iv. 1, vi. iii. 2, viii. 1). The 
Hippodrome S. of the Temple may be the same as 
Herod’s theatre (Wars, I. xxxiii. 6, II. iii. 1). Jos. 
also speaks of secret passages near the royal 
towers and Herod’s palace (Wars, VI. viii. 1), and 
such a passage still exists leading from the site of 
this palace underground towards the Temple hill. 
The city and Temple were supplied with water 
W Pilate’s aqueduct, 200 furlongs long, from 
Etham ('Ain 'AtAn) S. of Bethlehem, and from 'Ain 
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Kueiziha still farther S. It still brings water 
along the S. slope of the upper city to the 
Temple enclosure {Ant. xviii. iii. 2; see Talm. 
Bab. Joma 31«). 

The places noticed in NT in or near Jerus.— 
Bethesaa, Gethsemane, and Calvary—have been 
separately treated. Bethcsda was very probably 
the same as Gihon. Calvary cannot be located 
with certainty, but is now regarded by many 
as the knoll N. of the Damascus Gate, which was 
outside the third wall, at the so-called ‘Jeremiah’s 
Grotto.* See, further, art. Golgotha. The Jiidg- 
ment Hall of Ihlate (Jn 18*®) appears to have been 
distinct from Herod’s palace (Lk 23^), and was 
probably in Antonia. Tlie Pavement (Xi^o<rrpwToi'), 
called Gabbatha (wh. see) in Aram., was in this hall 
(Jn 19^®), and Jos, uses this term in speaking of the 
Temple pavement ( IFars, VI. i. 8). The site of the 
high priest’s palace (Mt 26®®, Mk 14®^, Lk 22®^, Jn 
18'®) was probably also near the Temple. 

TalmiKlic notices of Jerus. (see Neubauer, G^ogf. 
Talm. s.v.) are of little value, unless from the 
Mishna. An ancient rose garden is said to have 
existed (Talm. Bab. Baba J^amma H2a). All tombs 
and tanneries were outside the town (Mishna, Baba 
Bathra^ ii. 9), but ancient tombs were suspected to 
exist under the surface {Parah iii. 2), and founda¬ 
tions were consequently not dug deep(Ba6a Ifamma 

vii. end). Only the royal tombs an(l that of Huldah 
were allowed within the walls (Tosephta, Baba 
Bathra^ ch. i.). The upper and lower markets are 
noticed (Tosephta, Sanned. ch. 14), and there were 
two places called Betzain (pyj<3), an upper and a 
lower, in Jerusalem. The lower dated from Ezra’s 
age, tlie upper was included in Jerus. by a later 
king, and lay on the ‘weak’ (that is, the N.) side 
(Talm. Jer. Sanhed. v.; Tosephta, Sanhed. ch. 8; 
Talm. Bab. Shebuoth 16a; Megxllath Taanith, ch. 6). 
This word seems to mean a ‘ cutting ’ or ‘ fosse,’ 
and the upper Betza may be the Bezetha fosse. A 

dace called Beth Mamila is also noticed (Talm. 
lab. Eruhin 616, Sanhed. 24a; Bereshith liabbat 
ch. 51), the name of which may survive at the 
Birket Mamilla^ W. of the city. The ‘ market of 
fatteners’ and the ‘wool market’ were towards 
the N. (Mishna, Erubin x. 9; see Jos., Wars, V. 

viii. 1, where the wool, cloth, and braziers’ markets 
are placed just inside tlie second wall); and the 
pagan fullers occupied the upper market (Mishna, 
Shekalim viii. 1). The Stone of Proclamation 
(Mishna, Taanith iii. 8), where lost property was 
cried, seems to have been in the lower city. The 
tomb of Kalba Sliebuya—a rich man of the time of 
the great siege (Talm. Bab. Gittin 6Qa) —is placed 
by modern Jewish tradition at the tomb of Helena 
of Adiabene. The tomb of the Sanhedrin (popu¬ 
larly of the judges) and that of Simon the Just are 
also shown by the Jews N. of the city. They are 
Gr.-Jewish monuments. 

Space will not allow of any account of the later 
Roman, Byzantine, Arab, Norman, or recent topo¬ 
graphy of Jerusalem. The important points have 
been noticed in speaking of the history. The 
obliteration of the older ruins in later times must 
be carefully held in view in considering existing 
remains, and the mediieval traditions often con¬ 
fuse a topography which is only to be studied in 
the Bible and in Josephus. 

V. Antiquities.— The existing antiauities dating 
before A.D. 70 include the remains of tne city walls, 
towers, pools, aqueducts, and tombs, together with 
the foundations of the temple walls, its bridges 
and gates, and the site of Antonia with its outer 
fosse. Tlie extant inscriptions are few. Many of 
these ruins have been brought to light by excava¬ 
tion since 1867. They are mingled with later 
remains, such as the Ecce Homo Arch,—probably 
erected by Hadrian or his successors,—the work of 


i Constantine and Justinian, the wall of Eudoxia, 
and the numerous churches and chapels of Byzant. 
and 12th cent, origin; while the Temple Area is 
covered with the buildings of the Khalifs succeed¬ 
ing ’Abd el-Melek. The remains of Walls, as yet 
known, belong chiefly to the first wall. Its N. face 
followed the steep slopes and cliffs which are 
shown, by observations of the rock in house 
foundations, to have formed the N. side of the hill 
of the upper city. The royal towers still present, 
in their lower courses, the large drafted masonry 
of Herod’s a"o, which occurs also in the Temple 
walls; but a later sloping scarp was added outside 
the walks which surround the so-called Tower of 
David (prob. Phasaelus), by the Crusaders. At 
the Protestant cemetery, south of the present S. W. 
angle of the Turkish wall, a rock scarp, with pro¬ 
jecting rock bases for tow'ers, was exploreu in 
1874-6. It has recently (1894-6) been traced east¬ 
wards, and it is generally allowed to represent the 
S.W. angle of the ancient wall. Dr. Bliss has 
traced a wall thence to Siloam—where it was 
explored by Dr. Guthe in 1881—enclosing the pool. 
The character of the masonry is that distinctive of 
the Byzantine age, and the wall appears to be that 
built by Eudoxia (about B.C. 450), which enclosed 
Siloam. The pool, as shown above, was outside 
the walls in A.D. 70. Under this wall, however, in 

E arts, on the S. slope of the upper city. Dr. Bliss 
as found remains of an older wall generally of 
rougher masonry. In one part the Byzantine wall 
is not carried to the rock, but rests on rubbish under 
which the old wall was hidden. A gate towards 
the west of the south face of the upper city wall 
belongs to the older period, but was renewed in 
the later times. This seems to answer to the ^ate 
of the Essenes noticed by Jos., and it is possibly 
the Dung Gate of Neh. in Bethso. The point where 
the old wall crossed the Tyropceon above Siloam is 
still unknown, but on Ophel Sir C. Warren dis¬ 
covered a fine rampart under the surface, running 
S. from the S.E. corner of the IJaram enclosure for 
70 ft., and then S.W. for 700 ft., with a great 
tower near this end, 80 ft. face and 20 ft. pro¬ 
jection. The upper part of the wall is of masonry 
like that of the modern S. wall of Jerus., but this 
appears to have been re-used. The first 20 ft. from 
the foundations present a rough rubble of moderate 
dimensions, not unlike the masonry of the old wall 
found by Dr. Bliss. This is founded, not on rock, 
but on red virgin soil. The rock was traced 
farther S. on Ophel by Dr. Guthe in 1881, and the 
masonry then found was of Byzantine character. 
Although the older wall thus traced in parts, from 
the gate of the Essenes to the E. cloister of the 
Temple, does not usually present in situ the fine 
masonry of the Herodian age, it is possible that 
the rude foundations may belong to Neherniah’s 
age, the wall erected on them having been used up 
by later builders in the present city wall and in 
the upper part of the Temple ramparts. As regards 
the second wall, it is impossible to trace it under 
the houses of the modern city; but in 1883 a wall 
of masonry like that of the royal towers was 
found, running N. on the neck of high land W. of 
the Amygdalon Pool. This is probably imrt of the 
second wall. The third wall was still traceable 
outside the city when Dr. Robinson vdsited Jerus. 
half a cent, ago {BRF^ i. 316), but the only remains 
of its course now traceable are the scarp E. of the 
Damascus Gate, and possibly the remains of a 
tower on a rocky knoll N. of the gate and W. of 
the main N. road, where the Women’s Towers 
appear to have marked an angle in the wall, 
l^iere are some fine stones in the side of a tank 
farther N., which may have belonged to the third 
wall, but they are not apparently %n situ. It will, 
however, be seen that exploration has now shown 
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us approximately the course of the first wall, and 
the starting-point of the second on the W., while 
remains of the third can also be laid down on the 
map from measurements and angles taken by Dr. 
Robinson. The points still requiring study on the 
ground alFect the farther course of the second wall, 
and the point at which the first wall crossed the 
Tyropceon Valley. A fine flight of broad steps 
discovered close to Siloam on the north may mark 
the position of the ‘ stairs from the city of David ’ 
in the Tyropceon. 

The various Pools of ancient Jems, have been 
described, and it is only necessary to add that the 
great pool in the liinnom Valley, now called 
Birket es-SuUAn, did not exist till the 12th cent., 
though called in the 14th ‘The lower pool of 
Gihon.* The wall of its dam bears an inscription 
of A.D. 1637. In the 12th cent, it was built by the 
Germans, and is called ‘the German Lake’ and 
the ‘ New Cistern ’ {Citez de Jhtrusalcm after A.D. 
1187, and Theodoric A.D. 1172; Cartulary of Holy 
Sep. Nos. 169, 170). In addition to Pilate’s Aque¬ 
duct on the S. there was a conduit to the royal 
towers (Jos. Wars^ V. vii. 2), perhaps the older 
conduit of the upper pool. Such a conduit stUl 
enters the city from the Birket Mainilla on the 
W. An aqueduct has also been found on the W. 
slope of Bezetha loading to the fosse N. of Antonia. 
It seems to have collected rain water from the 
rocks N. of the city to fill the fosse. It is con¬ 
tinued through the rock of Antonia, in a narrow 
passage to which Jos. alludes, in connexion with 
Strato’s Tower and Antonia {Ant. xiil. xi. 2; 
Wars, I. iii. 4), and it is now closed at the end by 
the Uarani wall, inside which, not far off, is a 
large cistern to which the passage—if used as an 
aqueduct—may have led. It would seem to have 
been cut before the time of Herod, perhaps by the 
Hasmonoeans, and to have existed — as dia the 
Antonia fosse—in the time of Pompey. It may, 
however, have served as a secret exit from a 
window in the IJaram wall, which has been found 
above the passage. The oldest Jems, aqueduct is, 
however, probably that of Hezekiah, leading from 
Gihon to Siloam. The inscription found near its 
mouth in 1881 is cut on the rocK wall of the tunnel, 
and records in ancient Ileb. letters the fact that 
the tunnel was begun from both ends, the parties 
meeting in the middle, and that it was 1200 cubits 
long. The length as chained is 1658 ft. long, 
giving a cubit of 16 in. The point of junction was 
determined by the surveyors near the centre. The 
course of tins tunnel Is very winding, and the 
level appears to have been lowered near the mouth 
to obtain a proper flow. The aqueduct branches 
out of a passage at the back of the Gihon pool, 
loading to a shaft with steps reaching up to the 
surface of the Ophel hill at the probable site of the 
Water Gate. (As to the questions that have been 
raised regarding the date of this inscription see 
the Literature cited in art. Hezekiah, p. 377*, 
footnote). 

The existing Tombs of the city include the 
monument of Helena already noticed, in an under 
chamber of which de Saulcy discovered a sarco¬ 
phagus bearing an Aram, inscription, with the 
name of ‘ oueen Sarah,’ and eany Rom. coins. 
Sarah may have been the native name of Helena. 
The monuments of Herod have also been noticed, 
and the tomb of Ananus {Wdrs, v. xii. 2). On the 
£. side of the Kldron are four fine monuments in 
Gr.-Jewish style, not unlike that of the Petra 
tombs. The most northerly (now called Absalom’s 
Tomb) has a masonry cupola, and is possibly the 
tomb of Alex. Jannaeus (Wars, V. xii. 2), which 
lay in this direction. The so-called Tomb of St. 
James is a true Jewish chamber, with an outer 
Doric porch bearing, in early square Heb., the 


names of priests of the Bene llezir family, and 
probably cut about A.D. 50. The other two monu¬ 
ments to the S. are uninscribed, but of the same 
period. The Tombs of the Judges (so called) 
belong to the Rom. period, and near them is a 
broken tomb with a fragment of Aram, inscription 
of about the Ist cent. A.D. Immediately W. of the 
knoll of Jeremiah’s Grotto (the possible site of 
Calvary) are remains of a Jewish tomb, with an 
additional chamber in the Gr. style. There is a 
large cemetery near, with Christian tombs of the 
Byzantine and Crusaders’ ages, interspersed with 
some which bear medioeval Jewish texts. The 
tombs S. of the Hinnom Valley are also Byzantine, 
bearing texts which connect tnem with the Church 
of St. Sion on the hill of the upper city hard by. 
The so-called Tomb of Simon the Just, N. of 
Jems., is also a Greek tomb. 

Before describing the remains of the Temple and 
of Antonia, a word may be added as to Inscriptions 
discovered at Jerusalem. The majority of these 
are Byzantine Greek-Christian texts and tomb¬ 
stones of Crusaders. An inscription of Hadrian is 
built upside down into the S. wall of the Temple. 
Another of the time of Trajan (dating A.D. 117), 
found in the upper city, records the worship of 
Serapis at Jerusalem. The osteophagi on Olivet 
bear Gr. names, and in one case a Heb. text is 
marked with a cross, as though belonging to a 
Jewish Christian. They date probably from the 
2nd to the 4th cent. A.D. Later Jews have also 
cut their names on the Temple walls, but the 
only Jewish texts previous to A.D. 70 are those 
above mentioned on the tombs, the Siloam Text, 
probably written about n.c. 702,* and the boundary 
stone of the Temple enclosure, 'with Gr. inscrip¬ 
tion excluding strangers. 

The great Haram enclosure at J. presents, at its 
foundations, magnificent drafted masonry of Gr. 
cliaracter, on the S., W., and E. The dressing of 
the stones is found nowhere else except at Hebron, 
and on the arch of the Tyropceon Bridge, but in 
general character this masonry resembles that of 
the royal towers, and of the palace of Hyreanus, 
built in A.D. 176 at Tyrus in Gilead. The stones 
average 3^ ft. in height, but on the S. wall a 
‘ master course ’ 7 ft. high runs W. for 600 ft. from 
the S.E. angle. The longest stones measure 24 
and 39 ft. The whole of this masonry is dressed 
smooth on face and draft, excepting at the base of 
the W. wall for 20 ft., under an ancient pavement 
near the Tyropmon Bridge, and on the E. wall N. 
of the Golden Gate, where the head of a cross 
valley exists inside the wall. Probably, in these 
cases, the rou^h-faced stones were never vi.sible 
above the surmce. On the E. wall, at the base, 
are masons’ marks in red paint, and two or three 
Pheen. letters which have forms of a late period. 
The Tyropceon Bridge, crossing to the upper city 
from tne W. wall close to the B., consisted of two 
spans. Beneath the old pavement under the 
bridge an older voiissoir has been found, lying in a 
rock aqueduct, and evidently belonging to an older 
bridge. The N. side of the IJaram is partly 
bounded by the great block of rock on which the 
citadel of Antonia stood, and east of this the N. 
wall presents none of the original masonry, but is 
built in the later Rom. or Byzant. style. Nor is 
there any angle in the old E. wall at this point. 
The smooth masonry which occurs above the 
drafted was built later than the time of Hadrian,— 
probably by Justinian,—and the upper part of the 
rampart is Arab work. The original drafted 

•This Siloam inBoription, now removed and preserved ia 
fragments in the Stamboul Museum, must not be confused with 
an illegible text in Phoen. characters (now in the Brit. Mus.) 
found m the village of Siloam. The words Beth Baal have been 
read on the latter, and it may indicate the situation of one of 
Solomon's temples on Olivet. 
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masonry is attributed by de Vo^^iid to llerotl the 
Great—an opinion very generally accepted; and 
no remains of earlier 'work in the IJaram are 
kno'vvn. The enclosure is an oblong, with right 
angles on the S.W. and N.E. The S.E. angle 
measures 92^*. The S. wall is 922 ft. long, the 
N. 1042 ft., the \V. 1601 ft., and the E. 1042 ft. 
The area included is about 35 acres. The Tyropoeon 
llridge appears to be of the same age with the 
ancient wall, and the older voussoir may have 
belonged to the bridge broken down by Porapey 
(Jos. Anf. XIV. iv. 2; JV'ars, I. vii. 2). In the 8. 
wall there are two ancient gates, which answer to 
the two Iluldah Gates of the Mishna (Middoth 
i. 3): they appear to have been originally both 
double, with two inner passages having a total 
width of 40 ft. (30 cubits), the roofs supported by 

reat columns, and presenting flat domes. The 

omes of the W. gate remain intact, presenting a 
semi-classic design of coffer pattern, intertwined 
with a vine in low relief. This work is attri¬ 
buted by Ferguson the architect to the time of 
Herod. The Rntels of the entrances were formed 
by huge blocks 18 ft. span. The E. gate (now 
called the Triple Gate) was altered later,—probably 
by Justinian,—and the passages leading N. from 
these gates seem probably also to belong to this 
later period. The vaults m tlie 8. E. corner of the 
IJarani are also later restorations, but remains of 
a more ancient vaulting are found, by an ancient 
Avindow, on the E. Avail in these vaults. 

On the W. there Avere four entrances to the 
enclosure, the 8. being at the Tyroperou Bridge. 
The next is a subterranean gate Avith a passage 
leading up from the level of the valley. The third 
Avas connected Avith a causcAvay Avhich appears to 
be ancient, but which is not noticed by Josephus. 
The last, to the N., is noAv converted into a cistern, 
but the original passage pierced the Avail, and 
belonged to a gate on or near the level of the 
valley. These gates seem therefore to ansAver to 
the Parhar or ‘ suburb ’ gates of the Mishna, and 
to the four entrances noticed by Jos., on the W. 
side of the Temple {Ant. XV. xi. 5), of Avhich the 
first led to the royal 8. cloister, the second to the 
suburb (TTpoao-Tfto*'), the third also to the suburb, 
and the fourth to the ‘other city,’ by a descent of 
steps into the valley. 

Within the llaram there arc no knoAvn remains 
of the ancient Temple, except the great rock-cut 
vaults and cisterns, of Avhich the largest toAA’ards 
the 8.—called the Great Sea—is supported on rock 
pillars, and capable of holding three million 
gallons. On the N. the scarp of Antonia rises 
30 ft. abov’e the flat rock surface of the inner 
court, and the block of rock measures 140 ft. N. 
and 8. by 350 ft. E. and AV. The fosse to the N. 
AA'as converted later (before A.D. 333) into a ‘twin 
pool,’ by Avails and vaulted roofs, and this is 
identified in the 4th cent. A.D. Avith Betliesda. In 
A.D. 70, however, the tAvin pools had probably 
no existence. On the W. ^aram Avail the present 
Avriter, in 1873, discovered, close to Antonia, the 
existence of projecting piers of the ancient masonry 
above the level of the inner court, resembling those 
which adorn the Avail of the Hebron IJaram, which 
consists of masonry like that of the Jerus. en¬ 
closure. In other parts the Avail does not reach 
this level, but it appears probable that the same 
arrangement existed, at the same level, on the 
other faces of the enclosure. These remains, 
together AAuth 40 observations of the level of the 
rock surface, visible in tanks or vaults, or at the 
foot of the wall, are the only antiquities known to 
remain Avhich enable us to understand the area 
and position of the Temple enclosure, and of 
Antonia as restored by Herod the Great. 

VI. TheTemple Enclosure.—S olomon’s Temple 


(1 K 6, 2 Ch 3; A^it. viii. iii.) Avas 60 cubits long 
E. and W., 20 broad, and 30 high (the cubit, as 
measured at Siloam, and on the masonry of the 
Jerus. Uaram and Galilajan synagogues, being 
about 16 in.). Its porch to the E. was 20 cubits 
broad and 10 cubits deep. The chambers, on N., 8., 
and W., were built Avith a Avail set back in steps, so 
that the interiors in the third storey were 7 cubits 
Avide, in the second 6 cubits, in the first 5 cubits. 
The thickness of the Avails is not stated. The 
roofs Avere of cedar, and the interior gilded Avith 
designs similar to the Bab. bas-reliefs of cherubs 
guarding palm trees. The Avhole structure and 
style, in short, seems to have resembled the art of 
Phoenicia and ChaldiCa rather than that of Egypt. 
The Temple appears to have had an inner priests’ 
court, Avith bronze altar, and an outer court, but 
no measurements of these are given.* In the later 
account (2 Ch 3^) the height is given as 120 cubits 
(LXX 20 cubits), and Jos. believed that Solomon’s 
Temple Avas 60 cubits higher than the later restora¬ 
tion uy Zorub. {Ant. XV. xi. 3). It is possible that 
the porch may have formed a lofty pylon higher 
than the Holy House itself. It is not clear Avhether 
the tAvo bronze pillars, Jachin and Boaz, each 
‘23 cubits high (1 K 7^®'“^), supported the lintel of 
the pylon gate, or Avhether tney stood outside as 
stel»'i3 (the Avord ‘in’may be rendered ‘for,’ v.®^). 
Jos. gives the area of Solomon’s enclosure at 
4 furlongs {Ant. XV. xi. 3), and places the E. 
cloister close to a deep valley {Ant. XX. ix. 7), 
stating that Sol. built the E. Avail, to Avhich later 
kings added others (JFars, v. v. 1). But it is not 
clear hoAv these details could be known Avhen ho 
wrote, since he states that Herod ‘ took aAvay the 
ancient foundations’ (Ant. XV. xi. 3), and built the 
cloisters ‘ from the foundation,’ and enclosed 
‘double the area’ (IFars, i. xxi. 1). He under¬ 
stands the Temple itself to have had an upper 
storey, and gives the number of chambers as 30 in 
all (Ant. VIII. iii. 2); but these accounts of a build¬ 
ing destroyed nearly seven centuries before his 
time are of less value than his description of 
buildings Avhich ho had himself seen. 

There is, however, little doubt that the Holy 
House occupied the same site, and Avas of the 
same length and breadth, in the time of Herod 
and of Solomon. Jos. says that Zerub. placed the 
altar ‘ in the same place Avhere it had formerly 
been built’ (Ant. XI. iv. 1); and as to the situation 
of this building, he says that ‘ at first the topmost 
plateau (rd dycordru} barely sufficed for 

the Holy House and the altar’ (iyarSf V. v. 1, 
see Ant. vili. iii. 9), Avhence it appears that the 
highest part of the ridge Avas the site selected. 
Herod, though ho altered the enclosure, did not 
touch the Temple itself, Avhich Avas restored by 
the priests. In the Mishna it is stated that the 
east door of the Holy House Avas directly opposite 
the summit of Olivet (Midd. ii. 4 ; Paran lii. 9, 

iv. 2; see Ezk 43 ^^)^ Ag regards the general 
description of the third Temple, the account given 
by Jos. agrees Avith the careful details or the 
Mishna (Middoth), but his measurements are 
unreliable—as in other cases at Cajsarea, Samaria, 
Masada, etc.—and often contradictory. He makes 
the altar 20 cubits square (c. Anion, i. 22), or else- 
Avhere 50 cubits (IFars, v. v. 6), and the valleys 
300 to 400 cubits deep (Ant. VIII. iii. 9; JVars, 

v. V. 1), the real depth not exceeding 160 ft. 
He speaks of stones 40 cubits long ana 6 cubits 

•There appears to have been a ‘causeway’ or ascent by 
steps to the Teinplo (1 Ch 2010), perhaps the same described by 
Jos. (Ant. XV. xi. 6) towards the N. part of the W. wall; but at 
regards the 'ascent' Ciri/j;) in the time of Sol. (1 K 10®, 
in2Ch 94), LXX, Vulg.,’Pesh. render in K (according to the 
regular sense of and read in Oh, * the bumt-oflferings which 
he offered,’ and Jos. follows this reading (Ant. viii. vi. 6). Sea 
Ascrnt. 
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high {Ant, XX. ix. 7; Wars, v. v. 1), a greatly 
exaggerated estimate. When, therefore, he gives 
the circumference of the third Temple as 4 fur¬ 
longs* (Ant, XV. xi. 3), or, including Antonia, 
6 furlongs (TFars, VI. v. 4), we must remember 
that he was writing in Rome, and merely estimated 
the lengths. Measured along the extant walls, 
the area, including Antonia, is about 8 furlongs 
in all. 

Following the description of Jos., some authori¬ 
ties suppose that Herod’s Temple occupied a square 
of 600 ft. side, in the S.W. part of the Uaram. 
The objections to this view are briefly; 1st, that 
in this case the Temple cannot have stood on the 
‘topmost plateau’; 2nd, that the area noticed in 
the Mishna (600 cubits square) is larger; 3rd, 
that there are no remains of any walls, to E. and 
N., at the required distances, and no break in the 
S. wall 600 ft. from the S. \V. angle; 4th, that 
the Ophel wall joined the * E. cloister,’ and has 
been discovered abutting on the E. wall of the 
Uaram; 5th, that the existing outer gates agree 
with the descriptions only if the Temple Area is 
supposed to coincide with the present ooundaries 
of tl lie Uaram; 6th, that unless placed on the top¬ 
most plateau, the Temple—surrounded by courts at 
various levels—must have required foundations 30 
to ICK) ft. deep to reach the known levels of the 
rock. The masonry was too heavy to have been 
simply founded on earth. These objections have 
never been answered, and in our present state of 
knowledge it seems safer to depend on the general 
statements of Jos. than on his measurements, which 
are hard to reconcile with his incidental remarks. 

Tn order to stud^ this question b^ the light of 
recent exploration it is necessary to lix the position 
of Antonia, that of each angle of the Temple en¬ 
closure, and the position of the ‘topmost plateau’ 
opposite the summit of Olivet. Antonia is de¬ 
scribed (ly’arst V, V. 8) as standing at the corner 
of the N. and W. cloisters, on a rock 50 cubits 
high, scarped on all sides: it had four corner 
towers, and a large inner space with courts, baths, 
and places for camps. A ditch and valley pro¬ 
tected the towers outside in the time of I’ompey 
(Ant, XTV. iv. 2). Strabo speaks of this ditch as 
60 ft. deep and 250 ft. broad (see IFars, i. vii. 3, 
V. iv. 2). Cloisters joined Antonia to the Temple 
( IVars, II. xvi. 5, 6), and the rock hid the Tcmjde 
on the N. (IFarj, V. v, 8), looking down on the 
courts ( JFars, v, ix. 2, VI. i. 5, ii. 5, 9): when it 
was taken, immediate access was obtained to the 
flat courts and to the inner Temple (JFars, VI. 
iii. 7). The area of Antonia seems to have formed 
a projection on the N.W., so that when it Avas 
destroyed the Temple enclosure itself became a 
quadr.angle (TeTpdytoyoVf JFnrs, VI. v. 4). There 
is only one existing site which answers to such 
a description—namely, the block of rock already 
described at the N. W. angle of the present Uaram. 
This rock overlooks all the interior, and rises 20 
ft. higher than the Sakhrah or holy ‘ rock,’ which 
is the highest point within the Uaram. The outer 
fosse is also traceable, separating this site from 
Bezetha. The rock thus supporting the modern 
barracks is therefore identified, on all recent plans, 
with Antonia—the older Baris or Birah of the time 
of the Hasmonteans and of Nehemiah. It folloAvs 
that the W. wall throughout may be regarded as 
belonmng to the enclosure of Antonia and of the 
Temple in the time of Herod. The S.W. angle is 
generally agreed to be that of Herod’s Temple; 
and as regards the S.E., Jos. (IVars, v. iv. 2) 
clearly states that the Ophel wall ioined the * E. 
cloister’ of the Temple, so that all the E. wall 

• If Herod’s Teinnle enclosure was double that of Sol., It is 
nuinifestly impossible that both measured four furlongs in cir¬ 
cumference (see references in text.) 


appears also to belong to the time of Herod, since 
the junction Avith the Ophel Avail has been deter¬ 
mined by excavation. The N.E. angle remains 
in doubt; for, as above noticed, the N. wall, east 
of the Antonia rock, is not of the same masonry 
Avith the others, Avhilo the cisterns inside this part 
of the Uaram are not rock-cut, but are built of 
masonry very late in character. It seems probable 
that this part of the area is modern, and tliat the 
old N. avslII of the Temple ran E. and W. on tlio 
line of the present N. Avail of the platform, Avhere 
remains of ancient buttresses have been found. 
The N.E. part of the Haram is crossed by a valley, 
running into the Kidron, Avhich has been lilleil 
in with earth, but which, in A.D. 70, may have 
bounded the Temple on the N., and the inner 
court of Antonia on the E. A gate called Tadi 
led, by an underground passage, out of the Temple 
on this side. 

As regards the ‘ topmost plateau,’ the rock beloAv 
Antonia, on the S., is visible over a considerable 
area at a level about 2430 ft. above the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It has been artilicially cut down to form 
a flat surface. Farther S.E. it rises, in the Sakhrah 
itself, to a height of ‘2440 ft., but under the 
platform Avhich surrounds the Sakhrah its height 
noAvhere exceeds 2432 ft. About lAventy ob¬ 
servations have been made, Avhich concur in show¬ 
ing a flat plateau at this level, occupying the 
central part of the Uaram. The slope to the W. 
is very steep, the rock falling to an average level 
of ‘2350 ft. at the base of the W. outer Avail. The 
slope to the E. is also steep, though not equal to 
that on the W. On the S. the plateau narroAvs 
to a long spur, Avhich sinks toAvards Siloam. It 
is evident tliat a building surrounded by terraced 
courts, at various lower levels, can Avelf bo littod 
to the ground only if its highest floor level is 
placed on the highest part ol the plateau now 
ascertained to exist, as above described. If, more¬ 
over, a line be draAvn E., at right angles to the 
W. Avail of the U^-ram, and through the Sakhrah 
rock, it Avill bo found to cut the summit of Olivet 
immediately N. of the present Church of the 
Ascension. If, on the other hand, the Temple 
bo placed farther to the S.W. (as proposed by 
those who accept the measurements given by Jos.), 
not only can no line be so drawn, but the Temple 
is made to stand on the narrower and lower part 
of the spur, and its foundations Avould rest on 
the steep W. slopes, here falling 90 ft. below 
the crest of the spur. These various considera¬ 
tions seem, therefore, all to point to the vicinity 
of the Sakhrah as marking the site of the Holy 
House itself. 

Placed in such a position, it will be found that 
the levels of the courts, as described in the Mishna 
and by Jos., agree throughout with the actual 
levels. In no part does the rock rise or fall so 
as to render it necessary to suppose foundations of 
more than 2 or 3 ft. The Saklirah itself may be 
that ‘stone of foundation’ (Eben hash‘SMthiycth) 
Avliich supported the Holy of Holies, and was said 
to be the foundation of the Avorld (Mishna, Jonrut 
V. 3, Tamid i. 1) sealing the mouth of the abyss 
—a legend which still attaches to the Sakhrah 
and its cave. Under the altar there was no holloAV 
place (Talm. Bab. Zchahim 68rt), and its position 
Avould agree Avitli a part of the IJaram Avhere 
there are no vaults. The gate Tadi or ‘hiding’ 
(Middoth i. 3) Avas reached by an underground 
passage frojyi the N. side of the inner cloister, 
and remains of such a passage exist N. of the 
Sakhrah. On the S. side was the Chamber of 
the Draw-Avell, and on this side there is an existing 
tank in the required position. The Altar Court 
was 6 cubits lower than the floor of the Temple 
(or at a level of about 2432 ft. above the Mediter.), 
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and the great Court of the Women, farther E., 
was again 7i cubits lower (or about 2422 ft. almve 
the same datum), but on the S. and N. the Altar 
Court was only 6 cubits above the outer level, 
which would therefore be about 2426 ft. above 
the datum—these levels depending on the number 
of steps, each half a cubit high, noticed in the 
MMmsilMiddoth) and by Jos. {Wars^ v. v.j. On 
applying the plan to the ground it is found that, 
in each case, the levels so obtained agree exactly 
with the actual levels, as shown by the present 
author in 1879 (Conder’s Handbook to the Bihle^ 
last chapter). 

The details given in the Mishna {Middoth) 
suffice to enable us to draw a block plan of Herod’s 
Temple. The exact arrangements of the gateways 
and cloisters can only be conjectured, but the 
enclosure, which is said to have been 500 cubits 
square, surrounded the inner courts, which no 
Gentile might enter. The Priests’ Court, which 
surrounded the Holy House, and included the 
great altar to its east, measured 135 cubits N. 
and S. by 137 E. and W. On the E. was the 

f reat gate Nicanor, leading to the ‘Court of the 
^omen,’ which was 135 cubits square. Between 
this and the Court of the Priests a narrow plat¬ 
form (11 cubits wide), having beneath it {Midd. 
ii. 6) chambers gening into the ‘ Women’s Court,’ 
was called the * Court of Isr.,* and reserved for men 
only, who formed a representative congregation 
of Israel. The women were confined to galleries 
in the Women’s Court, which was the general 
meeting-place of the Jews. Immediately outside 
these courts a fence {soreg) surrounded the Temple, 
and inscriptions in Gr. (one of which has been 
recovered) forbade any Gentile to enter on pain 
of death. The Holy House itself {hekal) in¬ 
cluded a porch {aula) and the Holy of Holies. 
The latter was 20 cubits square, and the Holy 
Place 40 cubits long by 20 broad (as in SoIomon^s 
Temple). The porch was 100 cubits broad N. and 
S., and the total length of the building was 100 
cubits E. and W., the breadth of the main part 
being 70 cubits, including the chambers to N., S., 
and E., and the outer gallery {impluvium) beyond 
them on N. and S. The height of the porch was 
IW cubits, and that of the main building 46 cubits 
with a flat roof. A second storey appears to have 
existed, above the Holy Place and Holy of Holies, 
its roof 100 cubits from the ground. The great 
gate of the porch was 20 cubits broad and 40 
cubits high, and over it were five oak beams to 
which apparently the golden vine was nailed. 
There were apparently two veils—one to the outer 
gate, one to the doorway of the Holy Place, and 
these were annually renewed. The surrounding 
chambers, in three storeys, numbered 38 in all. 
A stainvay in the impluvium^ on the N., led to 
the roofs. Twelve steps led down, on the E., to 
the Priests’ Court. In this stood the altar, of 
rubble and mortar, 32 cubits square at the founda¬ 
tion, which was I cubit hign. The main part 
above was 30 cubits square and 6 cubits high; 
the hearth was 28 cubits square; the total height 
of the altar was 10 cubits, with four ‘horns’ at 
the angles. The sloping ascent on the S. was 
16 cubits broad and 32 cubits long, leading to the 
foot of the hearth. The Court of the Priests had 
three gates to the N. and three to the S. The 
E. gate on the N. was called Nitzotz, and had 
an exhedra^ the N.W. gate Moked had four cham¬ 
bers at the sides, where the Temple guard of 
priests kept watch. An underground passage led 
N. to Tadi, the gate near Antonia, and alk> to 
the latrines. On the S. the W. gate was named 
Aptinas, or, otherwise, the Water Gate, the two 
otners being the Gate of the Offering and the 
Gate of Flaming. On the E. 15 steps led down 


from the great gate Nicanor to the Women’s 
Court. These gates were flanked by chambers,— 
those for salt, for the high priest’s bath and for 
washing, being on the N.; those for wood, for the 
drawwml and the ‘Chamber of Hewn Stone* 
where the Sanhedrin sat, being on the S. of the 
Priests’ Court. The four chambers of Moked were 
for the lamb of the daily sacrifice (on S.W.), for 
the shewbread (on S.E.), for the stones of the old 
altar taken down by Judas Maccabseus (on N.P^.), 
and for washing, with a descent to the north 
passage. In the comers of the Women’s Court 
were four chambers,—that of the Nazirites on S.E., 
that where the wood for the altar was kept on 
N.E., that of the lepers on N.W., and that for 
oil on the S.W. The two chambers flanking 
Nicanor were for the vestment keeper and the 
pancake maker. Musical instruments were kept 
m the chambers under the narrow walk called the 
‘ Court of Isr.,’ which was divided from the Priests* 
Court by a railing, near which was a pulpit whence 
they addressed the people. The Court of Isr. was 
apparently 2^ cubits lower than the level of the 
Priests’ Court. The soreg was reached by three 
gates, on the N., S., and E. of the Women’s 
uourt, and was a lattice-work fence. The limit 
of 500 cubits square was marked by the khel 
(‘ rampart * or ‘ terrace *), which was 10 cubits wide, 
and reached apparently by other steps (IVars, v. 
V. 2). The gates of the outer walls (or ‘ Mountain 
of the House *), namely, the two Huldah Gates on 
the S., the Par bar Gates and Kipunos (‘descent’) 
on the W., with Tadi on the N., have been already 
noticed. On the E. was the gate Shushan, the 
position of which is doubtful. The outer cloisters, 
along the rampart walls, were double except on 
the §., where the royal cloister is described by 
Jos. as having three walks, with 162 pillars, each 
about 6 ft. in diameter {Ant. XV. xi. 6). The 
walks were 30 ft., 45 ft., and 30 ft. wide, and 
this measurement (in Gr. ft.) agrees closely with 
the width and position of the existing Tyropoeon 
Bridge, which has a breadth of 60 ft., and an arch 
41 ft. 6 in. span. The pillars as described are of 
about the size of those still standing in the vaulted 
chamber of the Double (or W. Huldah) Gate, and 
the epistylia would have been about 22 ft.—the 
cloister stretching to the present S.E. angle of 
the IJarain. This gives a ve^ natural inter- 
columniation of 2j^ diameters. The pillars were 
27 ft. high according to Josephus. These details, 
taken—except when otherwise stated—from the 
Tract Middoth of the Mishna, agree with the more 
general description by Jos., except in some cases 
as regards measurements, where the account of 
the Kabbis—some of whom had seen the Temple 
standing, and had been able to measure its ruins— 
is to be preferred to one written in Italy. No 
difficulty IS found in understanding this account, 
or in fitting plan and section to the ground, if the 
Temple is placed opposite the summit of Olivet, 
on the ‘ topmost plateau * of the hill. 

VII. Modern Jerusalem. —Within the last 
twenty years Jerus. has so largely increased in size 
and population, on account of Jewish and European 
settlers building houses outside the walls, that 
the most recent plans give little idea of the city. 
The Mount of (Jlives is covered with houses, and 
a considerable suburb has sprung up N. of the 
Damascus Gate. On the W. the Jewish cottages 
stretch more than a mile from the Jaffa Gate 
(in the W. wall), and many villas, standing in 
gardens, reach from W. of the Russian hospice 
to the vicinity of Birket Mamilla. On the S. 
other houses, and a German settlement, stand on 
the high ground S. of the Hinnora Valley. On 
the S.W. 18 the railway station. The population 
has increased from 20,090 souls (including Chris- 
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tians, Moslems, and 8000 Jews) to between 40,000 
and 60,000 souls, the Jews having increased to 
about 30,000 in all. In 1838 there were only 3000 
Jews in the city. It is beyond the present purpose 
to describe the modern city (see Haedeker’s Guide), 
but the above-mentioned changes are too remark¬ 
able to pass unnoticed. 

Litkraturr.—T he lit. of the subject would form a vol. by 
itself, but the projfress of scientific study has rendered obsolete 
most of the works written before a.d. 1888. The generally 
accepted views as to the topography, which have bec.'n given 
above, are substantially in accord with the conclusions of Dr. 
E. Robinson (BUP, 1838 and 1852, 2nd ed. 8 vols. 1850). The 
work of Sir 0. Warren, and of the present writer, down to 1883, 
is detailed in the Jerus. vol. of S\VP. The later explorations, 
to 1898, are detailed in PEFSt, 1883-98, and in Bliss and Dickie's 
Excavation* at Jerusalem, 1898. The Ord. fcJurv. Notes by 8ir 
O. W. Wilson, 1865, give valuable accounts of the antiquities 
then known. The works of de Vogu6 {Eglise* de la Terre 
Sainte, 1860, and Le Temple de Jerus. 1863) are standard 
authorities tor the later periods. The Byzant. and 12th cent, 
topography is to be studied in the series issued by the Pal. 
Pilgnms Texts Soc., esp. in the valuable tract, dating after 
A.D. 1187, called La Citez de Jherusalem. It is also discussed 
in SWP. The views advocated by Sir 0. W. Wilson are de¬ 
tailed in Smith’s DB^. The modem city is fully described by 
Dr. A. Socin in Baedeker's Handbook to Pal. and Syria. 

Without reference to these leading works the student will be 
unable to obtain correct information as to the views of the 
chief authorities, and the extant buildings; but familiarity 
with these, and with Jos. and the Mishna, will be found 
sufficient, without reference to obsolete theories or to popular 
works. A valuable and exhaustive paper on the Talm. accounts 
of the Temple has been published by the PEP in 1886, repre¬ 
senting the labours of Dr. T. Chaplin for many years in Jerus. 
itself. The architectural history of the llarara, by the present 
author, is detailed in Tent Work in Pal., and the full details of 
the Temple in Conder’s Handbook to the Bible, 1879. Recent 
discoveries have not. In any instance, upset the conclusions 
therein urged, and in some cases they have afforded unexjiected 
support to those conclusions, as shown in this brief account of 
the Holy City. C. R. CONDER. 

JERUSHA (Nv’n; 2 K 15^=JERUSHAH 

2 Ch 27^, * possession * or ‘ possessed ’).—Mother or 
Jothain king of Judah. Her father’s name is 
given as Zadok. 

JESHAIAH tTV 5 >; ‘salvation of J" 

A grandson of Zerubbahel, 1 Ch 3^h 2. One of the 

sons of Jeduthun, 1 (Jli 25^*^®. 3. A Levite, the 
ancestor of one of David’s treasurers, 1 Ch 26'^®. 
4. The chief of the B(Jn6-Elam who returned with 
Ezra, Ezr 8^. 5. Chief of the Merarite.s in time 

of Ezra, Ezr 8'*. 6. A Benjamite, Neh ID. See 
Genealogy. 

JESHANAH (•’1)1?^;).—A town, named alon<.^ with 
Bethel, taken from Jeroboam by Abijah, 2Ch 13^®. 
It is probably the modern 'Ai7i Sinia, a village 
with a spring, about 3| miles north of Bcthd. 
See SWP vol. ii. sheet xiv. In 1 S 7^* we ought 
also (so Wellh., Driver, Klosterra., Kittel, Budde) 
to read Jes/uttiah for MT S/ien See SuEN. 

Probably the same place is meant by the Isancus 
{i} 'laduas) of Josephus {Ant. XIV. xv. 12), where 
Herod the Great defeated the troops of Antigonus. 

C. R. CONDER. 

JESHARELAH.<~See Asharelah. 

JESHEBEAB (3X3^;).—A Levite, the head of the 
14th course, 1 Ch 24'®. B of the LXX strangely 
enough omits the name, although thereby the 
whole number of courses is reduced to twenty- 
three. A has ’I<r/5daX, Vulg. Ishaah. Kittel (see 
SPOT, ad loc.) thinks that aversion to a name 
compounded with -baal accounts for its elimination 
in B. See also Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 24. 

JESHER ‘uprightness’).—A son of Caleb, 

1 Ch 2'®. The LXX Twderap would lead us to 
expect an o in the first syllable (cf. notes of Kittel 
in SPOT, and Baer). 

JEBHIMON*—This word occurs with def. art. 


(Wn) in Nu 21»> 23“ 1 S 23'®-« 26'*» ‘ Jeshimon ’ 
AV, ‘desert* RV in all. A similar variation is 
found in the renderings of LXX and Vulgate. 
The latter translates by desertum and solituda 
except in 1 S 23-*', where it has Jesh'wwn. The 
LXX renders it in Samuel by rod ’leffoaipou (EUaa-... 
is a variant in A), but in Numbers by ^pTjpo? with 
the def. article. The Targmins have po'B'' n'a in 
Numbers (mo'i?' n'3 Nu 23“ Targ. Jon.), but in 
Samuel po'i?'; Syr. has Jid’b'K throughout. The 
word also occurs in 7 places in parallelism with 
7nidhbar, which always in these pa.ssages has the 
def. art. (except in Dt 32''’), wliile leshimon is 
without it. In Dt 32'®, Ps 68^ 78*'® lOG'** the wonl 
is used of the land through which the children of 
Israel passed on their way to Canaan, and there 
may be an indirect allusion to it in the other three 
places, Ps 107^, Is 43'®- RV deviates from its 
uniform rendering of this word by ‘desert’ in Dt 
32'®, Ps 68^ whore with AV it has ‘wilderness.* 
Though in these passages no distinction be¬ 
tween midhbar and jcshimoji is drawn, yet there 
is a difference in meaning ; midhbar * is strictly a 
place where cattle are driven (comp, the German 
‘ Trift ’ and ‘ treiben ’), the uncultivated region 
where pasturage (though scanty in parts) may he 
found; jeshimon is the desolate waste without 
water or vegetation. 

Some particular region of this character seems 
indicatea both in Numbers and Samuel, and, as in 
1 S 23-^ 20® Ziph and Maon (places identified as 
being a few miles to the south of Hebron) are 
mentioned as being in its vicinity, a tract of land 
to the west of the l)ead Sea seems here indicated. 
The eastern slopes of Judah are called (Jos 15®') 
the wilderness, and, though the cities there men¬ 
tioned show that the land was not entirely unin¬ 
habited, the fewness of them (compare the number 
six with the numbers of cities in other parts of 
Judah) is evidence of its barrenness. Though 
containing some fertile spots (as En-gedi), the 
region as a whole may well be called Jesnimon, for 
to its character as a desolate waste many travellers 
bear witness. (For the descriptions of Robinson 
and other travellers, see Ritter, Comp. Geog. of Pal. 
iii. 108tf. ; and cf. G. A. Smith, liGHL p. 312). 
The traveller descending these slopes from the 
cities of the hill-country first passes through the 
pasture ground (the midhbar) in the neighbourhood 
of Ziph and Maon (the wilderness of Maon, 1S 23®', 
of Ziph, 26®), and at length reaches the de.solate 
waste {Jeshimon) by the Dead Sea. This tract of 
land may be referred to in Numbers, as it would 
bo visible from the highlands of Eastern Palestine, 
but Diilmann takes Jeshimon to he that part of the 
Arabah to the N. of the Dead Sea and E. of the 
Jordan, in which Beth-jeshimoth (the only place 
bearing a similar name) is situate. (See his Comm. 
on Nu21®® ; and cf. art. Beth-jeshimoth). 

From the words of 1 S 23®' ‘ the wilderness of 
Maon, in the Arabah, on the south of the desert’ 
(Jeshimon), it seems that the term Arabah, which 
‘ is applied to at least a portion of the great valley 
whicfi stretches from the Gulf of Akabah into the 
Jordanic basin’ (see art. Arabaii, vol. i. p. 130*), 
here includes that portion of the valley in which 
the Dead Sea is situated. A. T. CHAPMAN. 

JESHISHAI ‘old,’ ‘ venerable'?).—The 

eponym of a Gadite family, 1 Ch 5". See Gene¬ 
alogy. 

* AV renders this word generally by ‘ x^nlderness,' but in 12 
places has ‘desert.* RV has altered these into ‘wilderness' 
except in DtS'Z^o^ Job 245. Ex * is an instance of AV beinfir 
misleading in some words of frequent occurrence (see Revisers' 
Preface). The reader of AV would suppose that the original of 
* desert’ In v.a was different from that of ‘ wilderness ’ In vv.i *: 
but midhbar is the Heb. equivalent of both, which is Indicatea 
by tbs change to ' wilderness ’ in RV. 
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JESHOHAIAH (n.'nny;).—The eponym of a Simeon- 
ite family, 1 Ch 48». See Genkalogy. 

JESHUA ‘J" is salvation’ or ‘J" is opulence* 
[see Oxf. llch. Ltx.\ *lr]<Tovs), another form of 
Joshua, is used of—1. Joshua tlio son of Nun once 
only (Neh 8^^). 2. The head of the ninth course of 

priests (1 Ch ‘24^'). AV has Jeslmah. 3. A Levite 
in the time of liezekiah, who had to do with the 
distribution of the free-will offerings (2 Ch 31^®). 
4. A man of the house of rahath-moab whose de¬ 
scendants returned with Zcrubbabel (Ezr 2® ’iT^troue, 
Neh 7^0. This J. is perhaps identical with No. 2 
above. 3. A Levitical house or its successive heads 
in the times of Zerub., Ezra, and Nehemiah. J. is 
mentioned in connexion with the building of the 
temple (Ezr 3®), the explanation of the law to the 
people (Neh 8^ cf. 0^^-). and the sealing of the cove¬ 
nant (lO'*). Cf. also Ezr 2^® 8^®, Neh 7"*® 12®* Tiyo-oiJ. 
6. The high priest who along with Zerub. headed 
tlie first band of exiles that returned. In Ezr and 
Neh he is called Jeshua {m)y in Ilag and Zee 
Joshua (ytf’i'T). His grandfather Seraiah, who w'as 
high priest at the time of the capture of Jems., 
W’as executed at Riblah by Nobucli., and his father 
Jeliozadak carried captive to Babylon, where J. 
was probably born (2 K 25^®^*, 1 Ch 6^®; see, how¬ 
ever, Kosters, llet herstel v, Isr. 48f.). On the 
arrival of the caravan at Jems., J. naturally took 
a leading part in the erection of the altar of 
bumt'oll'ering and the laying of the foundations 
of the toniple (Ezr 3-'^), in Hag and Zee ho is 
frequently coupled wdth Zerub. after these pro¬ 
phets had begun to stimulate the people to under¬ 
take building operations in earnest (Hag 1^* 

Zee 6’®* ; he supplies a figure to the imaj^cry 

of the latter prophet (Zee 3^"*), and even receives 
a crown at his hands (0^*^**). lie is eulogized in 
Sir 49^^. For further details see Zechariaii, 
Zerubpapel, and refer to the Literature at the 
end of the latter article. J. A. Selbie. 

JESHUA (y^c^:).—A town in the south of Judah, 
Neh 11"®. The site is possibly at the ruin Sdivi 
west of Tell 'Arad and south of 'Atttry as Beer- 
sheba is mentioned with it. See PEF Mem, iii. 
409 f. Jeshua of Neh 11®* appears to correspond 
to Shema (w’h. see) of Jos 15‘® 19®(?). See Dillm. 
ad loc. C. R. CoNDER. 

JESHURUN (occurs four times in OT as 
a designation for Israel (Dt 32^® 33®*^, Is 44*). 
Gesenius at one time held that ji'v; w’as a shorter 
form of (Cod. Gr., Ven. 'l<rpa€\l<rKos)y a dimin. 

of (Israel), while at the same time there might 
be an allusion to the idea of rectitude or upriglit- 
ness contained in the root Latterly he adopted 
a derivation simply from this last root, making J. 
= the righteous htile people. The same derivation 
is accepted by Reuss and Cornill, the latter of 
whom (with Cheyne) finds light thrown upon the 
meaning of J. by the references in OT to the 
‘Book of Jashar,’ where Jashar (‘the upright’) 
may be a name for Israel. (Cf. Nu 23^® ‘ Let me 
die the death of the righteous,’ in which 
‘ righteous ’ seems to allude to of the preceding 
clause). The Sept, in all the four passages cited 
above, renders J. by ijyafnjfxlvos (‘ beloved ’). Jerome 
has dilcctus in Dt 32^®, but elsewhere rectissimtiSy 
corresponding to or evdijraros of Aq. Symm. and 
TheocL, Avho manifestly connect J. with the root 
Delitzsch (/s.® ii. 189) admits that |n^; is a 
secondary form of but declines to regard it as 
a diminutive, because a ‘diminutive of allection 
corresponds little to the language of divine love’ 
(mo). In spite of this dictum, Schultz’ explana¬ 
tion of J. as ‘a pet name from nv'J* seems a 
peculiarly happy one {O'T Theol. ii. 29n.). Driver 


(Dt 32'®) agrees with Dillmann that J. is a poetical 
title of Israel, pointing allusively to but 

derived from V;, and accordingly designating the 
nation under its ideal character (cf. Ex 19®, Dt 14* 
etc.) as ‘ the tipright one.’ J. A. Selbie. 

JESIAS (B ’Etr/ay, A ^leaalas, AV Josias), 1 Es 8®*. 
—In Ezr 8^ JESHAIAII. 

JEBIMIEL (‘?N:p’‘^:).—The eponym of a Simeonite 
family, 1 Ch 4®®. See Genealogy. 

JESSE (etym. and meanin" doubtful; perh. 
‘ wealthy,’v'B^'jGes., but see Oxf,lleh.Lex. \ ’Iccr<ral). 
—Father of David. As grandson of the wealthy 
Boaz (Ru 4'^* **, 1 Ch 2'*, Mt 1®, Lk 3®*), it is natural 
to suppose that he was one of the elders of Bethle¬ 
hem (1 S 16^); but the biblical narrative is not clear 
on tliis point. He is called ‘ the Bethlehemite,* 
1 S 16'*'® 17®®, and ‘the Ephrathite of Bethlehem- 
Judah,* 1 S 17'*. We cannot draw any safe in¬ 
ference as to his position from the fact that his 
youngest son kept the sheep, or from the simple 
present of farm produce which he sends, now to 
the king (1 S 16-'®), now to the captain (1 S 17'®). 
The Targ. on 2 S 21'® calls him ‘ a weaver of the 
veil of the house of the sanctuary,’ but that is 
merely an attempt to explain ‘ Jaare-oregim.’ 
When first introduced into the history (1 S 17'®, 
on the various explanations of which see Wellh. and 
Driver) he is ‘an old man,’ ‘ stricken in years among 
men,’ and he probably did not live to w’itness the 
royal dignity of the lad wdiom lie had once thought 
too insignificant to share in the sacrificial feast 
(1 S 16"). In 1 S 20*® David mentions his brother 
as superintending the family sacrifice. This may 
be due to the gneat ago or Jesse, but it is also 
possible that we have here a survival of the custom 
according to which the eldest son was the family 
priest. We last hear of Jesse alive in 1 S 22®* % 
w’hen David, mindful of his ancestress Ruth, 
entrusts his parents to the care of the king of 
Moab. A Jew ish tradition states that the Moabites 
killed them, but 1 S ‘22^ implies that they rejoined 
David when he left the cave of Adullam. 

There are two slight dilliculties connected w’ith 
Jesse’s family, (a) According to 1 S 16'®* “ 17'* lie 
had eight sons; seven only are named in the 
genealogy, 1 Ch 2'®*'®. The Syriac and Arabic 
versions here insert ‘ Elihu the seventh ’ from 
1 Ch ‘27'®, but there w'e should probably read 
‘ Eliab,’ with the LXX. Jerome {Q,u, Ileh. on 1 S 
17'®, 2 S 21*') says that the prophet Nathan, or 
Jonathan son of Shammah, was reckoned as one 
of ids sons. (/3) In 2 S 17*® Abigail is called the 
daughter of Nahash; accordingly Jewish tradition 
(Targ. on Ru 4**, Is 14*®, Jerome, Qu. lleh. in loc.) 
identifies Jesse with Nahash (‘serpent’), explaining 
the double name on the grouna that he had no 
other sin than that original sin which the old serpent 
introduced into the world. Stanley {Jewish Ch.y 
Lect. 22) suggests that the same woman was first 
wife of Nahash, king of Amnion, and mother by 
him of Abigail and Zeruiah, and subsemiently wife 
of Jesse, and mother of his sons. This theory 
derives some slight support from the friendliness of 
Nahash and his sons to David (2 S 10* 17*^), and 
also from the genealogy (1 Ch ‘2'®), where Abigail 
and Zeruiah are not called the daughters of Jesse, 
but the sisters of his sons. It is possible, however, 
that in 2 S 17*® is, as Wellh. thinks, a textual 
error. See Nahash. 

It is interesting to note that while in his life¬ 
time, and in the next generation, ‘the son of 
Jesse’ was a contemptuous epithet for David (cf. 
Jg 9*®, 1 S 22'*, Is 7®-^* ®* *), and is so used by Saul 
(1 S 20*7-®®**' 227-®), by Doeg (1 S 22®), by Nabal 
(25'®), by Sheba (2 S 20'), and by the ten tribes 
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(1 K 12^*), yet the prophet Isaiah (11*-1®) associates 
one of the most suolime Messianic predictions with 
the stock (yi3) of Jesse, ‘the root of Jesse,* 
and this honorific use of the phrase passed to later 
writers, 1 Ch 10'^ 29^ Ps 72^ Ac 13'^. 

N. J. D. White. 

JESUS, the Gr. form Cltj^oOs) of the name 
Joshua or Jeshua is employed as a 

designation of—1. Joshua the son ot Nun (AV 
of 1 Mac 2“, 2 Es 7”, Sir 46^ Ac 7", He 4®, in all 
of which passages RV has Joshua). 2. Jeshua 
(Joshua), the high priest contemporary witli 
Zerubbabel (1 Es 5®- 6® Sir 49'^, where 

both AV and RV have in every instance Jesus). 
8. The Levite (1 Es 5^-^ 9®) who in Ezr 2^ 

3* is called Jeshua. 4. An ancestor of our Lord 
(Lk 32 ® RV, where AV has Jose). 3. Jesus, son of 
Sirach. See SiRACH. 6.7. See the next two articles. 

JESUS CHRIST.— 

Method of thiM article. 

I. StTRVKT OP Conditions. 

A. EXTERNAL CONDITIONS: GOVERNMENT, SECTS, AND 

Parties. 

B. Internal Conditions: the Stats of Religious 

Thought and Life. 

1 . General conditions: («) the darker and (/3) the 

brighter side of contemporary Judaism. 

2. The special seed-plot of Christianity. 

3. The Messianic expectation. Literature. 

II. The Ptblio Ministry. 

A Preliminary Period: from the Baptism to the 
Call of the Leading Apostles. 

i. The Baptist and the Baptism: («) the Baptist’s 

hesitation, (^) the Voice from Heaven, (y) Apocry¬ 
phal details, (3) Synoptic and Johannean versions. 
Literature. 

ii. The Temptation. 

iii. The first disciples and the miracle at Cana. 

iv. The first Passover. 

V. Retirement to Galilee.—The Synoptic Chronology, 
the Healing of the Noliloman’s Son. 

B first active or Constructive period: the 
Fodndino of the Kingdom. 
i. The Coll, Training, and Mission of the Twelve (and 
of the Seventy). 

li. Differentiation of the Ministry of Jesus from that 
of John the Baptist, 
iii. Preaching of the Kingdom, 

IV. The Messianic Works. 

V. Effect on the Populace. 

vi. Effect upon the Pharisees. 

vii. The Self-Revelation of Jesus. 

The Teaching of Jesus. 

a. General Characteristics of the Teaching. 

(1) Its relation to the teaching of the Baptist and to 

that of the Scribes. 

(2) Its universal range. 

(3) Its method. 

(4) The Parables. 

(6) Interpretation of the Parables. 

(6) The Pur]>O 30 of teaching by Parables. 

b. Contents of the Teaching. 

(1) The Fatherhood of God. 

(2) The Kingdom of God ; (i.) the name; (ii.) the 

meaning; (iii.) associations; (iv.) the nature of 
the Kingdom : how far supernatural? (v.) present 
or future? (vi.)inward or outward? (vii.)national 
or universal ? 

(3) The Members or Subjects of the Kingdom; (i.) 

conditions of entrance; (ii.) character of the 
members; (ill.) paradoxes of Christianity. 

(4) The Messiah : (1.) the Christ; (ii.) the Son of David; 

(iii.) the Son of Man ; (iv.) the Son of God. 

(R) The Paraclete and the Tri-unity of God. 

Literature, 

The Miracles of Jesus. 

(i.) Different classes of Miracles. 

(ii.) Critioal expedients for eliminating miracle. 

(iii.) The evidence for the Gospel mirades in general, 
(iv.) The quality of the evidence. 

(v.) Historical necessity of miracles. 

(vi.) Natural congruity of miracles. 

(vii.) The unexplained element in miracles. 

Literature. 

C. Middle or culminating period of the Active 
Ministry^ 

L The enthusiasm and falllng-away of the Populace. 
UL Widening breach with the Pharisees. 
iiL The climax of faith among the Twelve; St. Peter’s 
confession. 


Iv. The culminating point in the Missionary Labours 
of Josus. 

V. The Transfiguration. 

vi. The Prophecies of Death and Resurrection. 

D. CLOSE OF THE ACTIVE PERIOD: THE ME.SSrANrO 

Crisis in view. 

I. The so-called Per»an Ministry. 

ii. The Johannean narrative of this period. 

iii. The general character of the teaching of this period. 

iv. The prophecies of Death and Resurrection. 

V. Significance of the Death of Jesus. 

Literature. 

E. The Messianic Crisis: the Triumphal Entry, 

THE Last Teaching, Passion, Death, Hesur- 

SECTION, Ascension. 

L The action and the actors: (a) the Populace; (6) 
the traitor ; (c) the Pharisees; (d) the Sadducees; 
(e) Pilate. Literature. 

IL The Chronology of the last week. 

iii. The prophetic teaching of the last week. 

iv. The Lost Supper: (1) the text of Lk 22i4-*); ( 2 ) re¬ 

lation of the texts to each other; (3) other NT 
evidence; (4) signific^ince of the Eucharist; i^) 
critical theories. Literature. 

V. The Resurrection: (1) the attestation; (2) the 
sequence and scene of the events; (3) attompted 
explanations; (4) the permanent significance ot 
the Resurrection. 

vl. The Ascension : (1) its leading import ; (2) its 
manner; (3) its implications. Literature. 

IIL SupplementAL Matter: The Nativity and Infancy. 

i. The sources of the narrative. 

ii. The text of Mt W 

iii. The genealogies. Literature. 

iv. The census of Ouirlnius. 

V. The moaning of the Virgin-birth. 

IV. CoNCLUDiNO Survey : Tub Verdict of History. 

A. CHRIST IN history. 

1. The Christ of the Gospels. Literature. 

ii. The Christ of the Apostles. 

iii. The Christ of the Undivided Church. Literature. 

iv. The Christ of Personal Experience. 

B. The Person of Christ. 

\. The Problem as it stands. 

ii. A pressing portion of the Problem. 

0. The Work of Christ. 

i. The place in the Cosraical Order of the ethical 

teaching of Christ. 

ii. The significance of the personal example of Christ 

in regard to His ethical teaching. 

iii. The Work of Christ as redemptive. 

iv. The Work of Christ os a revelation 

V. The founding of the Church. 

Lives of Christ. 

Method. —What method is fittest for a Christian 
writer to use in approaching the Life of Christ ? 
There is a tendency at the present moment, on the 
Continent perhaps rather than in England, to 
approach it from the side of tlie consciousness of 
Je.sus as the Messiah. A conspicuous instance of 
this would he Baldensperger’s Das Selbstbevnisst- 
sein Jesu (Strassburg, 1888 ; 2nd ed. 1892), a work 
which attracted considerable attention when it 
first appeared. No doubt such a method has its 
advantages. It places the inquirer at once at the 
centre of the position, and enables him to look 
down the various roads by which he will have to 
travel. The advantage, however, is more ap¬ 
parent than real. It would hold good onlv if we 
could be sure of obtaining a far more adequate 
grasp of the consciousness to he investigated than 
on any hypothesis is likely to he obtained. On the 
Christian hypothesis, frankly held, any such grasp 
would seem to be excluded, and the attempt to 
reach it could liardly be made without irreverence. 

It is on all grounds a safer and sounder, as well 
as a more promising method, to adopt a course 
which is the opposite of this—not to work from 
within outwards, but from without inwards; to 
begin with that aspect of the Life which is most 
external, and only when we have realized this as 
well as we may to seek to penetrate deeper, allow¬ 
ing the facts to suggest their own inner meaning. 
"VV^ may then taxe in certain sidelights which 
our documents also attbrd us, which, because they 
come, as it were, from the side, ore not therefore 
less valuable. And we may finally strengthen 
our conclusions by following the history some little 
way into its sequel. In other words, we shall 
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begin by placing ourselves at the standpoint of 
an observer, one of those who saw the public 
ministry of Jesus in its early stages, in its de¬ 
velopment, and to its close. When that has been 
fully unrolled before us, we can draw upon other 
data which are not of this public cliaracter; 
and we may further seek to argue backwards from 
effects to causes. 

I3y pursuing this method wo shall have the 
advantage of taking the facts in no imaginai^ 
order, but in the order of the history itself. We 
shall have them disclosed to us in the same sort of 
sequence in which they were disclosed to the first 
generations of Christians—a method always ad¬ 
visable where it can be had, and in this instance 
peculiarly advisable, because both the origins and 
the immediate sequel to the origins are of extreme 
interest and importance. 

We shall also have the incidental advantage of 
following, not only the historical order, but the 
critical order suggested by the documents. It 
was natural that what was transacted in public 
should have the fullest and the earliest attestation : 
it lay in the nature of the case that some of the 
details which were most significant, just because 
of their private and intimate character, should 
become known only by degrees. This state of 
things is reflected in the Gospels as we have them. 
The common matter of the Synoptic Gospels is 
also the most public matter. It by no means 
follows that what is peculiar to a single Gospel is 
by that fact stampea as less historical : no one 
would think {e.g.) of affinning this of some of the 
parables peculiar to St. Luke ; but it is fair to 
suppose tiiat in the first instance it was less widely 
diffused. To this class would belong the narra¬ 
tives of the Nativity and of the Infancy. It will 
be in some ways a gain not to begin with these, 
but to let them enter into the story as they entered 
into it with the lirst Christians. More than one 
point which might otherwise perplex us will in 
this way suggest its own explanation. 

Limits of space do not allow us to go elaborately 
into the question as to the trustworthiness of our 
materials. It may suffice to point to one un¬ 
doubted fact which furnishes at least a consider¬ 
able presumption in their favour. The apostolic 
age producoa some strongly marked personalities, 
with well defined types of thought and phrase¬ 
ology. Now, broadly speaking, these types have 
left out little trace upon the Gospels. Ine special 
type characteristic of the Gospels themselves 
stands out conspicuously over against them. We 
need hardly do more than refer to such very 
significant facts as that the Gospels alone con¬ 
tain specimens of teaching by parables ; that the 
idea of the ‘ kingdom of heaven ’ (or * of God ’), 
which is quite central in the Gospels, recedes into 
the background in the writings of the apostles; 
that the same holds good of that most significant 
title ‘ Son of Man ’ ; that, on the other hand, such 
a term as ‘ justify ’ is rare and hardly technical, 
while ‘justification,* ‘sanctification,* ‘reconcilia¬ 
tion * (or ‘ atonement *), and a number of others 
are wholly absent. It may be said that the Fourth 
Gospel is an exception, that there we have a sus¬ 
picious resemblance to the style and diction of the 
Epp. of St. John. Some resemblance there is, 
ana we would not entirely reject the inference 
drawn from it. But even here the exception is 
but partial. It has often been noticed tnat the 
evangelist scrupulously confines his doctrine of 
the Logos to the prologue. 

The writer of this art. may be allowed once 
more to express the conviction,* which he believes 
that continued investigation will confirm, that the 
great mass of the Synoptic Gospels had assumed 
“ See the Bampton Lecture* tor 1803, p. 286 ff. 
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I its permanent shape not later than the decade 
60-70 A.D., and that the changes which it under¬ 
went after the great catastrophe of the fall of 
Jerusalem were but small, and can without diffi¬ 
culty be recognized. 

But the task on which we are at present en¬ 
gaged must in the main supply its own vindica¬ 
tion. The picture which it is here attempted to 
draw will commend itself so far as it is consistent 
and coherent, and no further. No one, indeed, 
expects in these days the formal and external 
consistency aimed at in the older Harmonies ; but 
the writer himself believes that in their inner 
essence the Gospels are consistent and coherent, 
and if he fails to convey the impression of this, 
the failure will be his own. He is conscious of 
something tentative in the way in which he has 
sought to work in data deriveu from the Fourth 
Gospel with those derived from the other three. 
But here, again, he is giving expression to the 
best opinion he can form, and the value of that 
opinion must be judged by the result. Where he 
is not satisfied with nis own success, he has not 
hesitated to say so. 

To what has been said above it should be added, 
that if we assume the standpoint of a spectator, a 
brief preface will be needed to explain what that 
standpoint is. In other words, we shall have at 
the outset to take a rapid survey of the conditions 
under which the Life of Christ was lived, so that 
we may see to what His teaching had to attach 
itself, and what served for it as a foil, by way of 
contrast and antagonism. 

The main divisions of our subject will thus be— 

I. Survey op Conditions. 

II. Tub Public Ministry of Jesus, preceded by that of the 

Baptist. 

III. Supplemental Matter, not included in the Public 

Ministry, and derived from special sources. 

IV. Tub Vbrdict of History. 

I. Survey of Conditions.— The picture which 
we form for ourselves of Palestine in the time of 
our Lord is apt to be wanting in play and variety. 
A few strong and simple colours are all that are 
used ; we do not allow enough for their blending, 
or for the finer and subtler tones which mingle 
with them. We see the worldly ambition of tlie 
Sadducees, the self-seeking and formalism of the 
Pharisees; over both, the rough stem rule of the 
Roman ; and under both, the chafing tide of popular 
passion, working itself up to its outburst of fury in 
the Great War. Perhaps we throw in somewhere in 
a corner the cloistered communities of the Essenes ; 
but if BO, it is rather as standing apart by them¬ 
selves than as entering into the general life. 

It is not so much that this picture is wrong as 
that it needs to be supplemented, and it needs a 
little toning down of the light and shade. This is 
the case especially with the internal conditions, 
the state of thought and of the religious life. 

A. External Conditions: Government, 
Sects, and rARTIES.—The external conditions 
are so comparatively simple and so well known 
that a rapid glance at them will suffice. 

At the time of our Lord’s public ministry, Judeea 
and Samaria were directly subject to the Romans, 
and were governed by a ^rocMmf(?r( Pontius PilatOi 
A.D. 26-36), who was to some extent subordinate 
to the legatus of Syria. Pilate had a character for 
cruelty (cf. Lk 13'). And the Roman rule was no 
doubt as a whole harsh and unfeeling : we read of 
wholesale executions, which took the horrible form 
of crucifixion. But the people whom Rome had to 
govern were turbulent in the extreme; and so far 
as the Roman authorities come before us in NT, 
we cannot refuse them the credit of a desire to do 
a sort of rough justice. 
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The odious duty of collecting tolls and taxes for 
the Romans led to the employment of a class of 
underlings {reXQvai, publicani), who were regarded 
almost as outcasts by their Jewish countrymen. 

The north and east of Palestine were still in the 
hands of sons of Herod. Antipas (4 B.c. to 39 A.D.) 
held Galilee and Persea; and his brother Philip 
(4 B.C. to 34 A.D.), Ituraea and Trachonitis. The 
name given to the forrner, ‘ that fox ’ (Lk 13^^), will 
sufficiently describe him; ho was living in open 
sin with Ilerodias, the wife of another brother, out 
was not wholly unvisited by remorse, and had at 
least curiosity m matters or religion (Mk Lk 
23®). His capital was at Tiberias, on the Sea of 
Galilee, and he also held possession of the strong 
fortress of Machairus * E. of the Dead Sea. Herod 
Philip governed his dominions quietly, and was 
the best and most popular of his father^s sons. 

The Saddnoees (Zadokite priests) consisted 
mainly of certain aristocratic priestly families 
(Ac 4®) who held almost a monopoly of the high 
priesthood, and who played an influential and active 
part in the Sanhedrin, which under the Romans 
wielded considerable power. They were typical 
opportunists, and were bent above all things on 
keeping their own rights and privileges. Hence 
they were sensitive on the subject of popular dis¬ 
order, which was likely to serve as an excuse to 
the Romans for displacing them (Jn 11^). It was 
a coalition of Pharisees and Sadducees which pro¬ 
cured the death of our Lord, but in the period of 
the Acts the Sadducees were the more active 
ersecutors. Religion with them was secondary, 
ut they differed somewhat both in doctrine and 
in practice from the Pharisees (Ac 23®; cf. Eder- 
sheim, Life and Times, i. 314-321, etc.). They did 
not encumber themselves with the Pharisaic tradi¬ 
tions, but took their stand upon the Pentateuch. 
Tliey were notorious for strictness in judgment. 

As contrasted with the Sadducees, the Pharisees 
(lit. Separatists or Purists) were essentially the 
religious party. They numbered more than 6000 
{Ant. XVII. ii. 4), and were pledged to a high 
standard of life and scrupulous performance of 
religious duties (Mt 23*®). Unfortunately, the 
high standard was outward rather than inward. 
The elaborate casuistry to which the Pharisees had 
recourse was used as a means of evading moral 
obligations (Mk 7''^* II 12®®’^||, Mt 23'®'®®), and re¬ 
sulted in a spirit hard, narrow, and self-righteous. 

Not exactly coextensive with the Pharisees, 
though largely to be identified with them (we 
read of ‘ scribes of the Pharisees,* Mk 2'® RV; 
i.e. ‘scribes who belonged to the party of the 
Pharisees’), were the Scribes ( 7 pa/i/xarery, vopiKol, 
voiiodiddaKoXoi), or professed students of the law, 
who supplied the Pharisees with their principles. 
They had to a large extent taken the place or the 
priests as the preachers and teachers of Judaism. 
Their chief fields of action were the synagogues 
and the Rabbinical schools. The most highly 
respected of the scribes were the great religious 
authorities of the day. It was their successors who 
built up the Talmud. There were differences of 
opinion within the body {e.g. the rival schools of 
Ilillel and Shammai, contemporaries of Herod the 
Great), but, without, their dicta were unquestioned. 
This veneration was, as a rule, only requited with 
contempt. 

While the Pharisees at this date for the most 
part (though not entirely) held aloof from politics, 
on the ground that religion as they conceived it 
could be practised indifferently under any domina¬ 
tion, and their own experiences under the national 

* In Ant. xvm. v. 2 Machnnii is in the possession of Antipas. 
in the previous f it belon(^ to Aretas; but the reading: of this 
latter passage is questionable (cf. Schtircr, NTZQ i. 862 n., 866 n. 
[HJPi. ii. 23, 26]). 


line, represented by Alexander Jannieus, had been 
the reverse of happy, the mass of the people were 
burning to throw olf the yoke of the stranger. 
The party of action, which was prepared to go all 
lengths, was known as the Zealots. One member 
of this party was numbered among the apostles 
(Mt lOS Mk 3'®, Lk 6'®, Ac 1'®). In the siege of 
Jerus. they took the lead, and were distinguished 
at once by heroic courage and by horrible crimes. 

The dynasty of the ilerods had from the first 
claimed alliance with Hellenic culture. The 
founder of the dynasty had mixed with advantage 
to himself in the haute politique of liis day; and 
he had signalized his reign by buildings in the 
Greek style, but on a scale of barbaric magnifi¬ 
cence. The courts of the Herods must ahvays 
have had a tincture of Hellenism about them. 
But the reaction against this was strong, and its 
influence probably did not extend very far, though 
it inspired the historians Nicolaus of Damascus, 
Justus of Tiberias, and Josephus. More likely to 
affect the lower and middle strata of the population 
would be the ‘ Greek cities ’ founded by the Syrian 
kings before the Maccabman rising, such as the 
cluster known as Decapolis, for the most part 
east of the Jordan, with later foundations like the 
flourishing port of Caesarea. But more important 
still would be the influence of the Jews of the 
Diaspora, constantly coming and going to the 
great feasts at Jerusalem, and with synago^es 
for their special use permanently established there 
(Ac 6®). The greatest of the centres with which the 
Jews were thus brought in contact were Alexandria 
and Antioch. And there is reason to think that 
the amount of intellectual intercourse and inter¬ 
change was by no means inconsiderable. 

There must have been other foreign influences 
at work, but rather by what might be called 
underground channels. The connexion of Pales¬ 
tine with Babylonia and the East, which i^oes 
back to immemorial antiquity, had been revived 
and deepened by the Captivity. It was kept up by 
intercourse with the Jews who remained in those 
regions. But whether o; not they had come pre¬ 
cisely in this way, there can be no doubt tliat 
Oriental, and indeed specilically Persian influences 
were present in the sect of the JSssenes. The cere¬ 
monial washings, and the reverence paid to the sun, 
can hardly have had any other origin. The asceti¬ 
cism and community of goods have a Pythagorean 
cast, and may have come from Greece by way of 
Egypt, while the rejection of sacrifice and what we 
know of the speculative tendencies of the Essence 
may well be native to the soil of Palestine. The 
Essene settlements were congregated near the 
Dead Sea. 

B. Internal Conditions: the State of 
Religious Thought and Life, 

1. General Conditions .—To describe justly the 
state of Judaism in the time of Christ is a ditlicult 
and delicate thing. It is too apt to seem like an 
indictment of the Judaism of nineteen centuries, 
which not only on general grounds, but specially 
in view of the attitude of some Jewish apologists 
of the present day, a Christian theologian will be 
loth to bring. He will desire to make all the 
allowances that can rightly be made, and to state 
all the evidence (so far as he knows it) for as well 
as against. But at the same time he must not 
gloss over real faults and defects, without a state¬ 
ment of which Christianity itself can be but 
imperfectly understood. 

Truth does not, as a rule, lie in comproinises. 
And its interests will be perhaps best served if we 
set down without reserve both the darker and the 
brighter sides, only asking the reader to remember 
while he has the one before him, that the other is 
also there. That we attempt this difficult task at 
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all is due to no wanton assumption of a right to 
judge, but to the unavoidable necessity that what 
18 80 intimately bound up with history should be 
seen in the full light which history throws upon it. 

(a) The Darker Side of the Contemporary Juda¬ 
ism, —As we look broadly at the religious condition 
of Palestine in the time of our Lord, there can be 
little doubt that it was in need of a drastic 
reformation. This is the impression inevitably 
conveyed by the Gosuels, and by the searching 
criticisms of St. Paul. Nor is it belied by the 
witness of Josoplius, and in particular by the 
outbreak of untamed passion, witli the liorrors to 
which it gave rise, in the Jewish War. And 
although it may be easy to make a selection from 
the Talmud of sayings of a different character, it 
can hardly be questioned that the same source 
supplies proof enough that the denunciations of 
the Gospels were not without foundation. There is 
too evident a connexion between the inherent prin¬ 
ciples of Judaism and the defects charged against 
it to permit us to regard these as devoid of truth. 

(i.) The idea of God was perhaps the strongest 
side of Judaism, but it was too exclusively tran¬ 
scendent. It had no adequate means of spanning 
the gulf between God and man. The faults of 
Judaism were those of Deism. It had one tender 
place, the love of J" for Israel. But this fell some 
way short of the Christian idea of the Father in 
heaven, the God who not only loves a single 
people, but whose essence is love. Judaism also 
largely wanted the mystical element which has 
played such an important part in Christianity. 
The Johannean allegory of the Vine and the 
Branches, which agiees so closely with the teach¬ 
ing of St. Paul, the whole conception of immanent 
divine forces circulating through the organism, has 
no true analogy in it.* (ii.) But the most disastrous 
feature of Kabbinical Judaism was its identifica¬ 
tion of morality with obedience to written law. 

* Duty, goodness, piety,—all these are to tlie Jew 
equivalent terms. They are mere synonyms for 
the same conception—the fulhlment of the law. 
A man therefore is good who knows the law and 
obeys it; a man is wicked who is ignorant of it 
and transgresses it’ (Montohore, Uihlert Lectures^ 
p. 479). This identification of morality with law 
led to a number of serious evils, (iii.) Law can 
deal only with overt action. Hence there was an 
inevitable tendency to restrict the field of morals 
to overt action. Motive was comparatively dis¬ 
regarded. It is doubtless true that the llabbis 
fre(j|uently insist on rightness of motive. A religion 
which in its Sacred Books included the Prophets as 
well as the Law could not do otherwise. But the 
legal conception was too deeply ingrained not to 
tell its tale. If it had not been so, there would 
have been no need for the Sermon on the Mount; 
and the address, ‘Scribes and Pharisees, hypo¬ 
crites,’ would have had no point, (iv.) Another 
consequence of the stress laid on overt acts was the 
development of an elaborate doctrine of salvation 
by works. We need not suppose that this doctrine 
was universally held and always consciously acted 
upon ; but it cannot be denied that there was in 
Judaism a wide.spread opinion that might bo ex¬ 
pressed in the terms, ‘ so much keeping of the law, 
so much merit ’; and the idea of a ‘ treasure of 
merit,’ which each man stores up for himself, is 
constantly met with, (v.) In one sense the keep¬ 
ing of the law was very hard. The labours of the 
scribes had added to the original and primary laws 
an immense mass of inferential law, whicn was 
jilaced on the same footing of authority. This 
portentous accumulation of precepts was a burden 

• The comparison of Israel to a vino is not unknown to 
Judaism, but in a wholly different application (see Svunsche, 
Hrldut. d. Evang, on Jn 15i). 


I ‘grievous to be borne.’ (vi.) Not only so, but a 
great part of this additional law was bad law. It 
was law inferred by a faulty system of exegesis. 
Even where the exegesis was bond jide^ it was in a 
large proportion of cases unreal and artificial. 
But there was a great temptation to dishonesty, 
for which the way was left open by the exaggerated 
stress laid on acts, and the comparative ignoring 
of motive. In the dead level of written law the 
relative degrees of obligation were disregarded. 
Hence there were a number of precepts which were 
positively immoral (e.y. Corban, Mk II). 

(vii.) A further defect in the legal conception of 
religion was its intellectualism. The Talmud 
bears witness to what is little less than an idolatry 
of learning, and that, we must remember. Rab¬ 
binical learning. With religion converted into 
science, and the science in great part no science, 
wo may well say, ‘If the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is the darkness! ’ The 
Scholasticism of the Middle Ages had no such un¬ 
challenged supremacy; it was not the one all- 
pervading ideal. (viii.) For the mass of the popula¬ 
tion the double law, traditional as well as original, 
could not but be a burden. The accumulation of 
precepts not possessed of moral value is always a 
thing to be deprecated. And however much we 
m.ay allow for tlie fact that the observance of all 
these precepts was not expected of every one, 
there still remained enough to be a real incubus. 
And yet, on the other hand, the performance of 
the full Bharisaic standard was not so very 
difficult for persons of leisure, who deliberately 
made up their minds to it. It did not mean, or at 
least it might be understood as not meaning, more 
than a life mechanically regulated. But then it is 
easy to see that the existence of this class, con¬ 
sciously setting itself above its neighbours, and 
able, without any excessive strain, to make good 
its pretensions, must have inevitably engendered 
a feeling of self-righteousness or spiritual pride. 
The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican (Lk 
18*^*^^) must needs have been typical, (ix.) What 
the Pharisee was to the ordinary Jew, that the 
Jew was to the rest of mankind. However 
politically inferior, the Jew never lost his pride of 
race, and with him this pride of race was a pride 
of religious privilege. The Zealot sougiit to 
translate this into political domination, but the 
Pharisee was content to retire into the fortress of 
his inner consciousness, from which he could look 
with equanimity at the rise and ffill of secular 
powers, (x.) This particular form of pride had a 
tendency to aggravate itself as time went on. ‘ To 
make a fence round the law ’ was a fundamental 
principle of Judaism. And in a like spirit the 
privileged people was tempted to make a fence 
round itself, and to dwell apart among the nations. 
Institutions which had had for their object to keep 
the nation clear of idolatry, were extended when the 
dangers of idolatry were past, until it required a 
revolution to say with St. Paul, ‘There is neither 
Jew nor Greek.^ (xi.) Worst and most disastrous 
of all was the tendency to fall back upon national 
privilege as a substitute for real reformation of 
life. We can see alike from the Gospels and from 
St. Paul how constantly the Jews had upon their 
lips, ‘We have Abraham to our father’ (Lk 3®, Jn 
guj.39, 2^7-!^). It is admitted that ‘the Jews 

were somewhat too confident of their assured 
participation in the blessedness of eternal life; all 
Israelites, except very exceptional and determined 
sinners, were believed to have their share in it* 
(Montefiore, Hihb. Lect. p. 48‘2). 

(/j) The Brighter Side of the Contemporary Juda¬ 
ism .—The above is a long and a serious catalogue 
of charges, partly resting upon the logic of the 
creed, but also too much borne out by positive 
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testimony. It seems conclusively to prove that 
not only reformation, but a thoroughgoing re¬ 
formation, was needed. 

And yet there is another side which the Christian 
teacher ought to emphasize more fully than it has 
been the custom to ao. 

(i.) In the first place, we have to remember that 
Judaism is professedly the religion of the OT. 
It is based upon a Book which includes the Prophets 
and the l^salms (to use the familiar description a 
potiori parte) as well as the Law. And however 
much Judaism proper gave precedence to the Law, 
it could not forget the other parts of the volume, 
or run wholly counter to their spirit. It is not.too 
much to say that even in the Talmud we can see 
at every turn how the spirit of legalism was cor¬ 
rected by an influence which is ultimately derived 
from what are rightly called the evangelical portions 
of OT. We shall see to what an extent Chris¬ 
tianity itself is a direct development of these. 

(ii). The evidence of NT, severe as it is upon the 
whole, yet is not all of one tenor. Its pages are 
sprinlded over with Jewish characters, who are 
mentioned in terms of praise: Zacharias and 
Elisabeth, Simeon and Anna, Nathanael, Nico- 
dcmus, and Joseph of Arimathaea, the young ruler, 
and the scribe wlio was pronounced to be ‘ not far 
from the kingdom of God’ (Mk 12^^). We must 
not forget that there are parts of NT itself which 
in recent years have been claimed by Christian 
scholars as thinly veneered products of Judaism 
(Ep. of James, Apoc.). Whatever we may think 
of these particular instances, there arc others 
(such as DidaM and the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs) in which it is highly probable that a 
Jewish original has been auapted to Christian 
purposes. And our present investigation will 
ijring before us many exanij)lea in which, while 
Christianity corrects Jewish teaching, it neverthe¬ 
less takes its start from it, and that not only from 
the purer original, but in its contemporary form. 

(iii.) The panegyrists of the Talmud have at least 
right on their side to this extent, that single say¬ 
ings can fre(][ucntly be quoted from it in disproof 
of the sweeping allegations brought against it by 
its assailants. There are grains of line wheat 
among its chaff. Some of these are referred, on 
what seems to be good authority, to a time anterior 
to the coming of Christ. The ‘golden rule’ is 
attributed to llillel. The story is that when 
Shamraai drove away an inquirer who desired to 
be taught the whole Torah while he stood on one 
foot, tlie man went to llillel, who said : ‘ What is 
hateful to thyself do not to thy fellow ; this is the 
whole Torah, and the rest is commentary ’ (I'aylor, 
Pirge Ahoth^ p. 37). Another great saying is 
ascribed to Antigonus of Soko : ‘ Be not as slaves 
that minister to the lord with a view to receive 
recompense; but be as slaves that minister to the 
lord without a view to receive recompense; and 
let the fear of Heaven be upon you’ (i6. p. 27). 
There is a fair number of such sayings. If we 
take the treatise from which the last is directly 
<j noted we shall see in it what is probably not an 
unfair representation of the better Judaism in the 
time of Chnst, with its weaknesses sufficiently 
indicated, but with something also of its strength. 

(iv.) It is ri^ht also to bear in mind tliat the 
Judaism of this date had no lack of enthusiasts 
and martyrs. Akiba in particular, though a Jew 
of the Jews, cannot but command our admiration 
(see Taylor, ut sup, p. 67 ff.). And in a different 
category his fortitude is matched by the mitis 
sapientxa of Hillel, of whom it was said that his 
gentleness brought men ‘ nigh under the wings of 
the Shekinah ’ {ib. p. 37). 

(v.) A favourable impression on the whole is 
given by the numerous pseudepigraphio works. 


which belong in the main to the two centuries on 
each side of the Christian era. The oldest parts I 
of the Book of Enoch may possibly be earlier, just 
as some outlying members of the liaruch literature 
are probably later. The most typical writings are 
the Book of Enoch and the Psalms of Solomon 
(which can be dated with tolerable certainty 
B.c. 70-40), the Book of Jubilees and the Assump¬ 
tion of Moses (which may be taken as roughly 
contemporary with the founding of Christianity), 
and the Fourth Book of Ezra (2 Es) and the Apoc. 
of Baruch, both after the fall of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70. These writings show in varying degrees 
most of the characteristic infirmities of Judaism, 
but they also show its nobler features in a way 
which sometimes, and especially in the two latest 
works, throws the infirmities into the shade.* 

It is a moot point how far the pseuclepigrapha can be taken 
as representative of the main currents of Judaism. Alontefiore, | 
writing in 1892, 8 a 3 's, ‘ It must be remembered tliat the 
apocalyptic writings lie for the most part outside the line of 
the purest Jewish development, and often present but the 
fringe or excrescence, and not the real substance of the domin¬ 
ating religious thought ’ (llibb. Led. p. 407). On the other hand, 
Charles has no difficulty in assigning the different ^K)rtion8 to 
rccognired party divisions in Judaism. Schiirer in like manner 
describes their standpoint as tliat of ‘ correct Judaism,' adding, 
however, that they are ' not products of the school, but of free 
religious individuality '(HJrni. ii. 40). Similar^', Baldcnsperger 
speaks of 4 Kzra and Baruch as free from the spirit of casuistry, 
and not ‘absorbed in the Halachic rules'(p. 85, ed. 1). This 
verdict would apply in some degree bo this class of literature 
generally. It is perhaps in the m.ain of provincial origin, or at 
least somewhat outside the beaten tracks of Jewish teaching. 
The 1*8S. of Solomon and Bk. of Jubilees would be nearest to 
these. It is very probable that 4 Kzr and Apoc. Bar were 
directly affected by the ferment of thought caused by the birth 
of Christianity. 

When we endeavour to put together the im¬ 
pressions which we derive from these various 
sources, we may nerhaps say that the outcome 
of them is that Juaaism at the Christian era had 
all the outer framework of a sound religion if only 
the tilling in had been different. The Jew knew 
bettor than any of his contemporaries in Greece or 
Kome or in the East what religion was. lie had a 
truer conception of God, and of the duty of man 
towards Goa ; but on tho first head he had much 
still to learn, and on the second he had many faults 
to be corrected in the working out of detail. 

The Jew had at least a profound seriousness on 
the subject of religion. Where this was wanting, 
the man was no true Jew. And, even allowing for 
all the external iniluencos which told against this, 
there was among the Jews probably less of pro¬ 
fessed atheism, indifference, levity, than there has 
ever been in any other society, ancient or modern. 
The Jew had also an intense feeling of loyalty to 
this society. His love of what we should call hia 
Church rose to a passion. It is this which makes 
the apocalypses which followed the fall of Jerusalem 
so pathetic. The faith of men ha.s probably seldom 
received a .shock so severe. The authors of these 
apocalypses feel the shock to the uttermost. They 
grope auout anxiously to find the meaning of God s 
mysterious dealings ; but their faith in Him is 
unshaken. They are divided between passionate 
grief ami resignation: ‘ Two things vehemently 
constrain mo : for I cannot resist thee, and my 
soul, moreover, cannot behold the evils of my 
mother’(Apoc. Bar 3*). 

2. The Special Seed-plot of Christianity. —In 
general terms it may be said that when we seek 
for affinities to Christianity we lind more of them 
the farther we recede from the centre of official 
Judaism. The one thing to which Christianity is 
most opposed is the hard, dry, casuistic legalism 

* For a closer and more exact but still tentative analysis and 
dating, the reader may be referred to the editions by K. H. 
Charles of Enoch (1893), Secrets of Enoch and Apoc. cf Baruch 
(1896), Assumption Moses (1897); or for a ludicious presenta¬ 
tion of average opinion, to Bcbiirer, UJP ii. iii. 64 ff. 
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of the Pharisee. If we are right in thinking of the 
apocalyptic literature as in the main provincial, we 
snail not be surprised to find the points of contact 
with it become more numerous. Wherever there 
are traces of a fresher and deeper study of the 
Psalms and Prophets, there we have a natural 
kinship for the Christian spirit. 

Now there is one class among whom this con¬ 
tinuity with Psalms and Prophets is specially 
marked. It has been observed* that there is a 
group of Psalms (of which perhaps 9. 10. 22. 25. 35. 
40. 69. 109 are the most prominent) in which the 
words translated in EV * poor,’ ‘ needy,* ‘ humble,’ 
* meek ’ are of specially frequent occurrence. It 
appears that these words have acquired a moral 
meaning. From meaning originally those who are 
‘ afHicted ’ or ‘ oppressed ’ (by men), they have come 
to mean those who in their oppression liavo drawn 
nearer to God and leave their cause in His hands. 
They are the pious Israelites who suficr from the 
tyranny of the heathen or of their worldly country¬ 
men, and who refuse to assert themselves, but 
accept in a humble spirit the chastening sent by 
(jfod. As there were many such in every period of 
the history of Israel, they might be said to form a 
class. Now there is other evidence that this class 
still existed at the Christian era. They are the 
mansueti ct mdesc.entes of 4 Ezr (2 Es) IP*. They 
are iust the dass indicated in Ps-Sol ‘Who is 
the hope of the needy and the poor beside thee, O 
Lord ? And thou wilt hearken ; for who is gracious 
and gentle but thou ? Thou inakest glad the heart 
of the humble by opening thine hand in mercy.’ 
(Compare also the reft*, in Ryle and James, p. 48, 
and Index, s.v. irrwx^s)* The special NT designa¬ 
tion is vTuxol Tif TTvevfxaTL (Mt 5^). And a better 
expression of the spirit in question could not easily 
be found than the Magnificat (Lk It is 

clear that the group which appears in Lk 1. 2, not 
only Joseph and Mary, but Zacharias and Elisabeth, 
Simeon and Anna, all answer to this description. 
They are those who look for ‘ the consolation of 
Israel,’ ‘the redemption of Israel’ (Lk 2'^-®®), and 
who looked tor it rather by fasting and prayer 
than by any haste to grasp the sword. There was 
no organized party, no concerted policy; but we 
cannot doubt that there were many devout souls 
scattered throughout the country, and in just the 
kind of distribution which the chapters Lk 1. 2 
would suggest, some for shorter or longer periods 
making their way to Jerusalem, but the greater 
number dispersed over such secluded districts as 
the ‘highlands* (?; dpcivi^, Lk P*) of Judtjoa and 
Galilee. 

Here was the class which seemed, as it were, 
specially prepared to receive a new spiritual im¬ 
pulse ana to take up a great movement of refor¬ 
mation. And other tendencies were in the air 
which were ready to contribute to the spread of 
such a movement when it came. The labours of 
the scribes had not been all wasted. There is a 
good example in Mk —the happy combination 

of Ht 4**“ with Lv 19^®—which shows that even 
among the Rabbis there were some who were 
feeling their way towards the more penetrating 
teaching of Jesus. 

One great transition had been made since Ezk 
18. The value of the individual soul was by this 
time fully realized. The old merging of the in¬ 
dividual in the family and the clan had been fully 
loft behind. Another germ contained in the teach¬ 
ing of the prophets ha<l been developed. We can 
see from the case of the Essenes that men’s minds 
were being prepared for the abolition of animal 
sacrifices, and along with the aliolition of sacrifice 
for an end to the localized worship of the temple. 

* Poe eep. Rahlfs, und in d. Psaltnen, Gottinpen, 1892; 
and Driver, Parallel Psalter, Oxf. 1898, Glossary, s.v. ‘ poor,’ 


The great extension of the synagogue services 
would contribute to the .same result. 

The proselytizing zeal which the later Judaism 
had displayed (Mt 23'®) operated in several ways. 
It was a step in the direction of the ultimate 
evangelizing of the Gentiles. It had created a 
class in which the liberal influences of Groeco- 
Roman education prevented the purer principles of 
OT from lapsing into Judaic narrowness and for¬ 
malism, and in which it was therefore natural that 
Christianity should strike root. We meet with 
specimens of this class in the Gospels (Lk 7^*®II, Mk 
15®®||) as well as in the Acts. And not only was 
there created a class of recipients for the gospel, 
but in the effort to meet the demands of these 
converts from paganism there was a tendency to 
tone down and throw into the background the 
more repellent features of Judaism. If it is true, 
as it probably is, that the so-called DidacM is a 
Christian enlargement of what was originally a 
Jewish manual for proselytes, it would be a good 
illustration of this proce.ss. 

3. The Messianic Expectation .—But by far the 
most important of all the preparations for the gos¬ 
pel, negative as well as positive, both as demanding 
correction and as leading up to fulfilment, was the 
growth of the Messianic expectation, with the 
group of doctrines which went along with it. 

The more the stress of the times was felt, and 
the more hopele.ss it seemed that any ordinary 
development of events could rescue the Jewish 
people from its oppressors, the more were its hopes 
thrown into the future and based upon the direct 
intervention of God. The starting-point of these 
hopes was the great prophecy in Dn 7. The world 
empires, one succeeding another, and all tyranniz¬ 
ing over the Chosen People, were to be judged, and 
Israel at last was to enter on the dominion reserved 
for it. The figure of the Son of Man who appears 
before the Ancient of days (T)n 7'^**) was not in the 
first instance a person: it was a collective ex¬ 
pression, equivalent to the ‘saints of the Most 
High ’ in v.'®. The form of a ‘ man ’ is taken in 
contrast to the ‘beasts,’ which represent in the 
context the dynasties of the oppressors. In conflict 
with the last of these Israel is at first to be hard 
pressed, but God Himself will interpose by an act 
of divine judgment; the enemy will be crushed, 
and there will be given to Israel a kingdom which 
is universal and eternal. 

This dominion is Israel’s by right. It had not 
only been repeatedly promised from Abraham 
onwards, but it had been earned ns a matter of 
desert. It was the complement of Israel’s posses¬ 
sion of the law. By its observance of the law 
Israel had acquired a right which no other nation 
could acquire. In the compact or covenant between 
Israel and Jehovah, Israel was doing its part, and 
it remained for God to do His. 

The grand catastrophe by which this was to be 
brought about, the irepLirircia in the tragedy of the 
nations, Avas to culminate in an act of judgment. 
The day of the Lord, conceived of by the prophets 
at first as a decisive battle in which God intervenes, 
gives place to a judicial act in which those who 
have oppressed His people are called to account, 
and the parts of oppressor and oppre.s.sed are re¬ 
versed. To complete the justice or the ca.se, those 
of the saints who have died in the times of dis¬ 
tress must not be left out. There must be a 
resurrection. And the resurrection will usher in 
for them a state of lasting joy and felicity. Nature 
Avould share with man. There Avould be a ‘ new 
heaven and a new earth.’ The tendency was to 
conceive of these somewhat literally anef materi¬ 
ally. Elaborate but at the same time prosaic 
pictures are i^iven of the inexhaustible plenty Avhich 
the saints {i.e. Israel as a people) are to enjoy. 
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Their bliss is also sometimes compared to a great 
feast (cf. Lk 14^®). 

In the Bk. of Daniel, and, as it would seem for 
some time afterwards, the reign of the saints is 
conceived impersonally. It is the dominion of 
Israel, the Chosen People. But gradually there 
arises a tendency to go hack to a more primitive 
stage of prophecy, and to see the kingdom as con¬ 
centrated in the pcr.son of its King : there is a 
personal Messiah. This is conspicuously the case 
in the Psalms of Solomon (17. 18), the date of which 
is fixed between ii.c. 70-40. The righteous King 
who is to rule over the nations is the Davidic King 
of the elder prophets. A personal King is also im¬ 
plied in Orac. Sibyll. iii. 49 f., 652-656. In the 
middle section of the Bk. of Knoch (chs. 37-71), 
which is also probably pre-Christian, the title 
‘ Son of Man * is taken up from Dn and distinctly 
identified with a per.son. Here, too, as in Orac. 
Sibyll. iii. 286, and Apoc. Bar 72''*'®, the Mc.ssiah is 
not only King but Judge (cf. Enoch 45^ 02*^'^* fiO'-^’). 
The execution of the judgment is handed over to 
Him by God. There is not absolute unity of view. 
Sometimes judgment is carried out by the Messiah, 
sometimes by God Himself {e.g. Enoch Aa*.?. 

Mos. 10®"^®). There is also some diversity as to the 
extent to which the resurrection is to be of the 
righteous, of Israel, or of all mankind. One view 
is tliat there are to be two resurrections, with a 
millennial reign between tliem. 

The Sadducees held aloof from the Messianic 
expectation to which they were not clearly com¬ 
pelled by the few allusions in the I*ontateuch, and 
which would have been only a disturbing element 
in their policy of making the best—for themselves 
—of things as they were. Some of the scribes 
must have also done what they could to discour¬ 
age the belief. It is well known that Hillel is 
said to have asserted that the prophecies of the 
Messiah were fulfilled in Hezekiah. But there is 
abundant evidence that in ^ite of this the expecta¬ 
tion was widely difiused. It must have been con¬ 
stantly preached in the synagogues of Palestine, 
and it certainly took a .strong liold of the popular 
mind. It was difierently received and understood 
by difierent hearers. With some quiet God-fearing 
souls, ‘ poor in .spirit ’ like those who come before 
us at the beginning of the evangelical narrative 
in Lk 1. 2, it was cherished secretly with awed and 
wistful longing (Lk 2*®* ®®). With the mass of the 
population, as well teachers as taught, it took its 
place only too easily among the nody of hard, 
narrow, materialized beliefs which were so char¬ 
acteristic of the time—a visible earthly kingdom 
reserved for Israel as its right, and carrying with 
it domination over other nations, with such un¬ 
limited command of enjoyment as a sovereign 
people might expect under conditions specially 
created for its benefit; all this introduced by 
supernatural means, wielded by One who is vari¬ 
ously called ‘Messiah’ or ‘ Anointed,’ ‘ the righteous 
King,’ ‘the Elect’ or ‘Son of Man,’ not (if the 
question were pressed) in the strict sense God, 
though endowea by God with plenary powers, a fit 
Head for the Chosen People in its golden age, 
which was at last about to begin. And scattered 
among these masses there were many — some 
banded together under the name of Zealots, and 
thousands more who were ready to join them at 
the first signal—men not of dreams but of action, 
who were only waiting for the leader and the hour 
to put their liand to the sword and rise in revolt 
against the hated foreigners who oppressed them, 
prepared to take a fearful vengeance, and proud in 
the thought that in doing so they would be ‘ doing 
God service’ and establisiiing His kingdom. 

Litrraturh.—V ast stores of ordered material are contained 
in Si^ureris great work orig. called Neuteit, Zeitgetohichte 
VOL. II.—39 


(NTZG), and now as in the Eng. ir. of the Jewish People 
in the Time of Je^us Christ {11 JP). The Eng. tr. from the 2nd 
much enlarged od. enme out in 1885-90; a .Ird ed., still further 
enlarged, has begun to appear (vola. li. and hi., 1898). The late 
Dr. Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jcsxis the. Messiah (revised 
eds. from 188ti) is also full of illustrative matter, other works 
by the same author may also be consulted ; esp. History of the 
Jetoish Nation after the Destruction of Jerus. under Titus (2nd 
wl. carefully revised by H. A. White, I89t5). Another very useful 
work is Weber’s System d. altsynagoy. Palast. Thcol., now 
called Jiidische Theoloyie (2n(l ed., somewhat improved, 1897). 
As there is always a danger of confusing .lewish teaching of \ ery 
different dates, this book should be checked as far as possible by 
comparison with the Pseudeviyrapha, Philo, NT, and the early 
Talmudic work Pirxje About (Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 
ed. Taylor, 1877, anti enlarged in 18^97). 'To those anthoritie.s 
should now be added O. Dalman, Die norte Jesu (Bd. i., 1898 
fin.), the most critical and scientitlc examination of the leading 
conceptions of the Dospels that has yet appeared. 

Mention may ho made among older works of Drummond’s 
Jewish Messiah (JS77) and Stanton's Jewish and Christian 
Messiah (1887). Hausrath’s NT Times (Eng. tr. 1878-80) is 
picturesquely written, but far loss trustworthy than Schurcr; 
and Wiinsche’s Ncue Beitrdge z. Erlauterung d. Evv. (1878) is 
much criticized. Monteliore’s Uibbert Lectures (1892) and arts, 
in JQR form an attractive apology for Judaism. 

II. The Public Mini.stry.—Wo shall now bo 
in a position to approach the study of the Public 
Ministry of our Lord in tlie manner indicated at 
the outset. We shall bo able to place ourselves 
at the standpoint of a sympathetic spectator. We 
shall have .some rough conception of the kind of 
ideas which would be in his mind, and of the kiml 
of conditions which he would seo around him. 
Wo shall thus be able to follow tlie course of tho 
Public Mini.stry with a certain amount of intelli¬ 
gence. Wo do not as yet attempt to ixmetrate 
the whole of its secret. Broadly speaKing, we 
suppose ourselves to .see what a privileged spec¬ 
tator might be expected to see, ana no more. We 
reserve until a later stage the introduction of 
those special details of illuminative knowledge 
which, as a matter of history, were not accessible 
to the first spectators, but were only disclosed 
after a time. But we hold our.sclves at liberty to 
collect and group the facts which were not re¬ 
moved from the cognizance of a spectator, in any 
way that may be most convenient to secure clear¬ 
ness of presentation. 

It may be well to avail our.selves of this freetlom 
at once, before giving an outline of the ministry, 
to state summarily certain conclusions which 
seem to arise out of the study of it. Wo shall 
hold tho threads in our minds more firmly if we 
see to what results they are tending. 

T'he anticipated conclusions, then, are these : 
(i.) From the very first {i.e. from tho Jhiptism) our 
Lord had tho full consciousness of the Messiah, 
and the full determination to found the Kingdom 
of (xod upon earth, (ii.) From the very first He 
had also the deliberate intention of transforming 
the current idea of tho Kingdom, (iii.) In order 
to make this transformation efieetive, it was 
necessary to begin with the idea of tlie Kingdom 
and not of the King. In other words, the per¬ 
sonal Mes-sianic claim had to he kept in the back¬ 
ground. But (iv.) the transformation of the idea 
was only a preliminary to tlie permanent estab¬ 
lishment of tho Kingdom ; and this establishment 
turned round tho I’erson of the Messiah. So that 
in the end the history of the Kingdom centres in 
the personal history of the King. 

With so much of preface we proceed to give an 
outline of the Public Ministry according to the 
periods into which it seems to fall. 

A. PRELIMINAI17 PERIOD: FROM TUB BAPTISM TO THE CALL 
OF THE LEAUINQ A }*OSTLES.* 

Mainly in Judtea, but in part also Galilee. 

Time. —Winter a.d. 20 to a few weeks after Passover 
A.D. 27. 

Mt 31 - 411 , Mk 11-13, Lk 31 - 413 , Jn 

* The choice of termini a quo and ad qtiem is sometimes 
inclusive and sometimes not inclusive. The most salient 
points are chosen. Here the term, ad quern is not inclusive. 
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B. FIRST ACTIVE OR COFSTRUOTTVS PERIOD: THE FOUND¬ 
ING OF THE KINGDOM. 

Mainly in Qalilec, but also partly In Jerusalem. 

2’t7/U!.—From about Pentecost a.d. 27 to shortly before 
Passover a.d. 28. 

Mt 418-13M, Mk Lk 414.-1F', Jn &. 

O. Middle or Culminating Period of the Active 
Ministry. 

Scene. —Qalilec. 

Time .—Passover to shortly before Tabernacles a.d. 28. 

Mt 141-1888, Mk 611-980, Lk 97-00, jn 6. 

D. Close of the Active period: the Messianic Crisis 
IN VIEW. 

(Scens.—.Tudfea (Jn Tioff-, 1184) and Pernea (Mk IQi ||, Jn 10'*0). 

JTiwis.—Tabernacles a.d. 28 to Passover a.d. 29. 

Mt 191-2034, Mk 10102 , Lk 981-1028 (for the most part not 
In chronological order), Jn 71-1187. 

B. The Messianic Crisis: the Triumphal Entry^ the 
Last Teaching, passion. Death, Resurrection, Ascen¬ 
sion. 

Mainly In Jerusalem. 

Time.—Six days before Passover to ten days before Pente¬ 
cost A.D. 29. 

Mt 211-2820, Mk 111-168 [168-20], Lk 1928-2482, Jn 121-2123. 

The chronology adopted in this article, not as 
certain, but as on the whole the best of current 
systems, is in substantial agreement with that of 
the art. CHRONOLOGY OF TiiK New Testament. 
It differs from that in the writer’s first work, Tim 
Authoiship and Historical Character ^ the Fourth 
Gospel (London, 1872), by placing the Crucifixion in 
the year a.d. 29 rather than A.D. 30. 

A. Preliminary Period: from tue Bap¬ 
tism TO TUE Call of the Leading Apostles. 

Scene, —Mainly Judaea, but in part also Galileo. 

Time. —Winter A.D. 26 to a few weeks after 
Passover a.d. 27. 

Mt Mk Lk3Mi», Jn 1M»\ 

The Public Ministry of our Lord bcLdns 
with His Baptism, (i.) This will therefore 
be the first point to attract our attention, 
and some explanation will be needed as to 
the Baptist and his mission, (ii.) Along 
with the Baptism we must needs take the 
Temptation, as a glimpse vouchsafed by Jesus 
Himself, and early and widely published, of 
the princijjles which were to determine the 
nature of His Minist^. (iii.) After this will 
come the first preliminary gathering of a few 
loosely attached followers, and the first 
miracle at Cana in Galilee, (iv.) Then the 
visit to Jerusalem for the Passover of the year 
27, with a short stay in the South, (v.) Then 
we have a return to Galilee, followed by a 
brief period of partial retirement, leading up 
to the Call of the four chief apostles. 

Allusions, more or less explicit, to the 
Baptism and to the ministiy of John, are 
found in all four Gospels; the other events of 
this period are recorded only in the fourth— 
unless we are to identify the Healing of the 
Nobleman’s Son (Jn 4*®*^) with that of the 
Centurion’s Servant (Mt 8®'^®, Lk 7^’^^). 

i. The Baptist and the Baptism. —Our survey of 
contemporary Judaism has shown us that * the 
kingdom of God ’ was a phrase in almost every 
man’s mouth. It meant, in point of fact, to the 
majority ‘ a kingdom for Israel ’ far more than a 
‘ kingdom of God.’ But though in a more or less 
indefinite sense it was understood to be near, no 
time had as yet been actually announced for it. 
Men were on the watch, but rather for the signs 
of the coming than for the actual coming itself. 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find that the 
news that a propnet had appeared who preached 
the approaching coming of the Messiah caused a 
widespread excitement.* The aspect of this 

• Stress can hardly be laid on the form of announcement in 
Mt 82, wiiich would make the Baptist anticipate exactly the 
annouiioenient of Jesus. This would seem to be due to the 
editor. The oldest version describes the Baptist as ‘ preaching I 
a baptism of repentance for remission of sins • (Mk H). j 


coming, which he put in the forefront, was the 
aspect of judgment. The axe was laid to the 
root of the trees, and the fruitless tree would be 
burned (Mt 3‘®, lik 3®). 

The prophet who made this announcement bore 
the name of John. The scene of his preaching 
was the wilderness of Judiea, near the lower 
course of the Jordan where it fell into the Dead 
Sea. In this wilderness he had lived in solitude 
for some time before he began his prophetic 
mission. His whole appearance was sternly 
ascetic. He seems to have adopted deliberately 
a garb and a manner of life resembling those of 
Elijah, probably not so much in anticipation of the 
verdict which was to bo afterwards passed upon him 
(Mt as because he took Elijah for his model. 

His character and his mission alike were severely 
simple. His soul was possessed with a strong 
conviction, wrought in him in precisely the same 
manner in which such convictions were wrought 
in the prophets of the OT, that a great crisis was 
near at hand. What lay beyond was dim, and, so 
far as the prophet had a definite picture before 
him, it was probably not very difterent from that 
which presented itself to his countrymen. But he 
saw clearly that the crisis would take the form of 
a judgment, and that there would be a judge, a 
personal judge, with a mission vastly greater than 
his own. At the same time, it is also borne in 
upon him that the preparation required by this 
coming judgment is a moral reformation. This 
he sees intensely ; and again he goes hack behind 
the teaching of his day to that of the ancient 
prophets. That which is required is not merely 
a stricter performance of tne law, but a deep 
inward change—a change spontaneously expressing 
itself in right action. 

Once more, and indeed very conspicuously, he 
made good his resemblance to the older prophets 
by clothing this leading idea of his in an expressive 
symMical act. The rumour of him brought the 
people to him in crowds ; and one by one, as they 
conressed to him their sins and convinced him of 
the reality of their repentance, he took thorn down 
into the running waters of the Jordan ; ho made 
them plunge in or let the waters close over their 
heads, and then he led them out again with the con¬ 
sciousness that they had left their sinful past behind 
them, and that they were pledged to a new life. 

The process was called ‘ Baptism ’; and Jolm, 
from tlie fact that it constituted the main outward 
expression of his mission, was called ‘ the Baptist.’ 
The act bore a certain resemblance to those cere¬ 
monial washings with which the Jews were familiar 
enough, and which hold a specially prominent place 
in the ritual of the Essenes. But it dillered from 
all these in that it was an act performed once for 
all, and not repeated from day to day. The lesson 
of it was that of Jn 13^®: he who was once bathed 
in this thorough and searching fashion did not 
need to have Uie act repeated; the efl’ect was to 
last for life. 

The movement took hold especially of the lower 
and what were thought to be the more abandoned 
classes. John was kept fully employed in the 
work of confessing and baptizing, but ho did not 
allow it to be forgotten that all this pointed 
forward to another mission greater than his own. 
The presentiment grew upon him that part of his 
task as prophet was to name this mightier suc¬ 
cessor. And again, after the manner of the older 
prophets, he knew that it would be made manifest 
to him whom he was to name. 

I’resently the sign was given. Among those 
who came to be baptized was one who passed tor 
a relative of his own, with whom possibly, though 
perhaj)s not probably, he may nave had some 
intercourse in boyhood (cf. Jn 1®^). As with 
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others who before their baptism were called upon 
to confess, so also wit^h this kinsman, John had 
some converse, and, if wo may accept what is found 
only in a single narrative,* at lirst refuse*I to 
baptize him. ilis scruples are sot aside, but it is 
not until the actual baptism tliat the full trutli 
bursts upon him. Still, the analogy of the older 
prophecy is maintained. A sign is given such as 
that which Isaiah offered to Ahaz (Is 7^^). From 
the Fourth Gospel we should gather that it was 
seen in prophetic vision by the Baptist (Jn ; 
from the Synoptics we should gather that it was 
seen in like vision by the baptized (Mk F®, Mt 3^® 
‘ he saw ’). And to prophetic sight was joined also 
the prophetic liearin^ or a voice from heaven, pro- 
claiiriing in words that recalled at once Ps 2’ and 
Is 42^ ‘Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am 
well pleased.^ 

(ec) The Baptist’s Hesitation.—The incident of Mt ia open 
to Bome auBpiciori of beinj^ a product (auoh as might well grow 
up by insensible degrees in the passing of the narrative from 
hand to hand) of the conviction which later became general 
amon^ Christians, that their Master was without sin, and of 
the difficulty which thence arose of associating Him with a 
baptism ‘of repentance.* We cannot exclude this possibility. 
Hut, on the other hand, the difficulty is for us, too, a real one, 
and the solution given, while it has nothing under the circum¬ 
stances inconsistent or improbable, is attractive by its very 
reserve. ‘To fullll all righteousness’!= to leave undone nothing 
which God had shown to be His will. In a general movement 
which embraced all the more earnest-minded in the nation, it 
was right that He too should share. It would not follow that 
the symbolical act of Uaptism should have precisely the same 
significance for every one who submitted to it. For the main 
body it denoted a break with a sinful post and a new start upon 
a refomie<I life. For the Messiah it denoted a break slmplj^, 
the entrance upon a new phase in the accomplishment of His 
mission. It took the place with Him of the ‘anointing,' which 
marked the assumption of the active work to which they were 
called by the kings and prophets of old. This ‘ anointing' was 
the ‘ descent of the Spirit.' The Raptism of the Messiah was 
Baptism ‘ with the Spirit/ wherewith Ho was to baptize. The 
significance of Baptism in Uis case was positive rather than 
negative. 

(ji) The Voice from Heaven.—U has been too readily assumed 
by some distinguished writers (e.g. Usener) that the oldest 
version of the voice from heaven was in exact agreement with 
Pi 27 ‘ Thou art my (beloved) Son: this day have 1 bocotten 
thee.' In two of the three Synoptics the reatling is undoubtedly 
iv ffet [^1 tvh6xr,<rot [rt'S-]. It 18 truej however, that in Lk 3^ an 
Important group of authorities has iyit ri. This 

is the reading of the larger branch of the Western text (Dabe 
al. codd. nonnuLL an. Aug. Juvenc. al.). A similar reading is 
found in Justin, c. Tryph, bis and in other writers, and both 
readings are combined in the Ebioriite Oosp. as quoted by 
Epiphanius. [The evidence is collected in full by Uosch, Agrapha, 
p. 347 flf.J. On the other liand, it is by no means certain that in 
some of these cases the Ps ia not directly quoted, and in all 
assimilation to the text of the Ps lay very near at hand. Even 
the Western text of Lk is divided, a smaller but very ancient 
branch (including e) agreeing with the moss of the Or. MS.S. 
There can be little doubt that not only the Canonical Gospels, 
but the ground document on which they are based, had the 
common reading. The competing reading was a natural applica¬ 
tion of Ps 27, and it fell in so readily with views which in 
diflerent forms circulated rather widely in the 2nd cent, that 
wo cannot be surprised if it met with a certain amount of 
adoption. See, further, below. 

(y) Apocryphal Details. —The story of the Baptism underwent 
various apocryphal amplifications arid adornments. One of the 
earliest of these is the appearance of a bright light (Codd. 
Vercell. et Sangerm. cul Mt 3*8; Ev. Ebion. ap. Epiph,, 
Ephraom Syr.) or of a fire upon the Jordan (Just. c. Tryph. 88, 
Frcedicatio Pauli ap. Ps.-Oypr. de liebapt. 17 al.). The most 
elaborate working up of this kind of material is found in the 
Syriac Baptismal Liturgy of Severus (Resell, Agrapha, p. 
861 ff.). 

(i) The Synojdio and Johannean Versions.—Vihen a prophet 
began his prophetic career he received clear proof of the reality 
of his call most often through some powerful inner experience 
or vision (e.g. Is 6), hut also at times through Divine revelation 
to another (e.g. 1 K 10*®). We may regard the events of the 
Baptism os a Divine authentication of this kind of the Mission 
of Jesus. But if so, there would be nothing incongruous in 
supposing that this authentication was vouchsafed, both to the 
Messiah Himself and to the Forerunner, Just as a similar authen¬ 
tication was vouchsafed to St. Paul and to Ananias (Ac 9**7. nff ). 

* Resch (Tlf. X. il. 67), in his later opinion, regards this narra¬ 
tive as belonging to the oldest evangelical document; but the 
passages which ho has collected in support of this view nilj^ht 
quite well bo explained as paraphrastic allusions to the canoni^l 
Mt. The Gosp. aco. to Ilob. as used by the Ehionites (Epiph. 
Beer. XXX. 13) had a similar scene after the Baptism of Jesus 
(Beech, Agrapha, p. 845 f.). 
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We are therefore not in any way compelled to choose between 
the Synoptic and Johannean versions as to the incidence of 
the supernatural signs. The two versions may (jiiito well be 
thought of ns supi)le!ucnting ruLlar tlian coiilradlctitjg each 
other. 

The Baptism of Jesus nnJoubtedly marks the 
beginninf,^ of His puhlie ministry. ]lo\v much more 
was it than this? The Judaizing Ebioiiites of the 
2nd century, who never rose above the conception 
of Christ as an inspired prophet, and some Gnostic 
sects which separated the Man Jesus from the 
Aion Christus, starting from the Synoptic narra¬ 
tive, and combining it with Ps 2^, datea from the 
Baptism the union of the human and the Divine 
in Christ in such a way that they are sometimes 
described as making the Baptism a substitute for 
the supernatural Birth. We can imagine how, to 
those who had the story of the Baptism before 
them, but who had not yet been reached by the 
tidings of those earlier events round which the 
veil of a sacred privacy had been drawn, and 
which (as we shall see) only made their way to 
general knowledge by slow degrees and after 
some length of time had elapsed, should regard the 
descent of the Holy Ghost as a lirst endowment 
with Divinity. The fact tliat it was not till then 
that Jesus began to perform His ‘ mighty works,’ 
would seem to give some colour to the belief. 
And it would bo likely enough that a passing 
phase of Christian thought, based upon imperfect 
Knowledge, would survive in certain limited circles. 
But the main body of the Church did not rest in 
this contracted view, which was really inconsistent 
with the Christology revealed to us in the earliest 
group of St. Paul’s Epistles. It accepted, and, 
through such leaders as Ignatius of Antioch, 
emphasized strongly the earlier cliapters of the 
canonical narrative; and the contents of those 
chapters gave shape to the oldest form (which can 
hardly be later than Ignatius) of the Apostles* 
Creed. Already, before the 1st century was out, 
St.John had presented what was to be tlie Catholic 
interpretation of the relation of the Baptism to 
the Godhead of Christ. Far back at tlie very 
beginning of all beginnings the Divine Word had 
already been face to face with God, and was Him¬ 
self God; so that, when the same Word entered 
into the conditions of humanity, this did not 
denote any loss of Godhead which was inherent 
and essential. Much less could the Godhead of 
the incarnate Christ be supposed to date from the 
signs which accompanied the Baptism. The object 
of these signs was rather to inaugurate the public 
ministry of the Messiah, that He might be ‘ mani¬ 
fested to Israel’ (IVa <i>avepo}dg rip T<rp., Jn 1*^), 
Though the Greek is different the idea is the same 
as that in Lk 1®®, where it is said of the Baptist 
himself that he was in the desert ‘ till the day of 
his showing unto Israel’ (^wy a&roO 

irpbsTbu 'lap.). Whether or not the signs were in 
the first instance seen by more than tlie Messiah 
Himself and the Baptist (and it is probable that 
they were not), they were made public by the 
Baptist’s declaration (Jn 1^'®^), so that in any case 
there was a real ‘manifestation to Israel.’ 

No doubt there was more than this. Besides 
the outward manifestation, a new epoch opened for 
the Son of Man Himself. But the nature of this 
we can describe only by its effects. The evan¬ 
gelists evidently have before their minds the 
analogy of the prophetic call and prophetic endow¬ 
ment. After the events of the Baptism Jesus is 
‘full of the Holy Spirit’ (Lk 4L cf. Mt 4^ Mk F*). 
And He apolies to liimself the prophetic language 
of Is 6F ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon mo; 
because the Lord bath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek,’ etc. (cf. Lk 4^®; it is prob¬ 
ably this allusion to ‘anointing with the Spirit* 
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which has led to the incident in Lk being placed 
thus early). In the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews this is expressed even more emphatically 
tlian in the canonic.al Gospels ; ‘ Factum est autem 
cum ascendisset Dominua de aqua, descendit fona 
omnis Spiritua sancti et requiovit super eum et dixit 
illi: Fill mi in omnibus prophetia exspectabam te, iit 
venires et ref^uiescerem in te. In eo enim requies 
mea, tu ea lilius mens primogenitua qui regnaa in 
aempiternum ’ (llieron. adJes. xi. 1). 

We have only to add that from this time onwards 
the r61e of the Messiah is distinctly assumed. The 
‘ mighty works ’ very soon begin ; disciples begin 
to attach themselves, at first loosely, but with in¬ 
creasing closeness ; and there is a tone of decisive 
authority both in teaching and in act. 

Literature. —There is a strange mixture of fine scholarship 
and learning, with bold, not to say wild, speculation on the 
subject of this section in Usencr’s Religioiisgeschichtliche 
UntermcKmigeUy 1 Teil, Bonn, 1889. With this may be com¬ 
pared Bornemann, Dit Taufe Christi (lurch Johannes in d. 
dogmatischen Beurtnlung d. ChrUil. Theologen d. vier eraten 
Jahrhunderte, Leipzig, 1896. John the Baptixt, by the late Dr. 
n. R. Ueynolds (3rd ed. 1888), represents the Congregational 
Lecture of 1874, and deals more with the career of John than 
with the questions which arise out of the Baptism of Jesus; 
but it does not leave these untouched so far as they had at that 
date come into view. 

ii. The Temptation. —We decline to speculate 
where the data fail us. But one remarkable 
glimpse is allordcd us into the state of the inner 
consciousness of the Son of Man after His Baptism. 
Strictly speaking, this would not as yet have been 
available to the spectator. It was probably not at 
this early date that it was discloscil, even to those 
nearest and dearest to Him. Still, the disclosure 
must liave been made by the Lord llirnself during 
His lifetime ; and the extent to which it has found 
its wav into all the Synoptics shows that it must 
have had a somewhat wide diffusion among the 
main body of flie disciples. For this reason, as 
well as for the advanta;^e of introducing it at the 
place which it occupies in the narratives, we shall 
not hesitate to toucli upon the Temptation here, 
though it might perliaps more strictly come under 
the head of ‘ Supplemental Matter.’ 

The narratives of the 'femptation are upon the 
face of them symbolical. Only in the form of 
symbols was it possible to present to the men 
of that day a struggle so fouglit out in the deepest 
recesses of the soul. There are two instances of 
such struggle in the life of the Kodeemer—one at 
the beginning and the other at the end of His 
ministry (Lk 4^* comp, with 22®*). In both, the 
assault comes from without, from the personal 
I’ower of Evil. It is impossible for us to under¬ 
stand it, in the sense of understanding how what 
wo call temptation could affect the Son of God. 
It could not nave touched Him at all unless He had 
been also, and no less really, Son of Man. Ho 
vouchsafed to be tempted in order that He might 
be in all points like unto His brethren (Ho 4^®). 

The Temptation clearly belongs to the begin¬ 
ning of the Ministry. It would have had no point 
before ; and the issue on which it turned had 
evidently been decided before the public life of 
Jesus began, as that life throughout its whole 
course followed the law which was then laid down, 
'fhe Temptation implies two things. It implies 
that He to whom it was addressed both knew 
Himself to be the Messiah whom the Jews 
expected, and also knew Himself to be in posses¬ 
sion of extraordinary powers. To say that He was 
now for the first time conscious of these powers is 
more than we have warrant for. But, in any case, 
it was the first time that the problem arose how 
they were to be exercised. Were they to be 
exercised at the prompting of the simplest of all 
instincts—the instinct of self-preservation ? Were 
they to be exercised in furtherance of what must 


have seemed to be the first condition on which 
His mission as the Messiah could be accomplished 
—to convince the world that He had the mission, 
that it was for Him to lead and for them to follow ? 
And, lastly, when He came forward as the Messiah, 
was it to bo as the Me.ssiah of Jewish expecta¬ 
tion? Was His kingdom to be a kingdom of this 
world? Was it to embrace all the secular king¬ 
doms and the glory of them, to enfold them in a 
system more powerful and more magnificent than 
theirs, brought about by supernatural means, with 
no local limitations like even the greatest of past 
empires, but wdde as the universe itself and in¬ 
destructible ? Was it to be a real restoring of the 
kingdom to Israel? Was Jerusalem to be its 
centre, in a new sense the ‘city of the Great 
King ’ ? 

All these questions Jesus answered for Himself 
absolutely in tlie negative. There did not enter 
into His mind even a passing shadow of the am¬ 
bition which marked the best of earthly conquerors. 
He was determined not to minister in the least to 
the national pride of the Jews. Still less would He 
work out a new pride of His own. He did not 
desire in any sense volitare per ora. Even the 
most natural cravings of the nature which He had 
as.sumed He refused to satisfy so long as their 
satisfaction ended with Himself. 

These principles are involved in the narrative of 
the Temptation. They are laid down once for all; 
and the rest of tlie history shows no swerving from 
them. At the same time it must be remembered 
that although the decision had been reached by 
Jesus Himself, it w’as not yet known, except so 
far as He was pleased to reveal it. Partly, the 
revelation was made by acts and the self-imposed 
limits of action. The (dearest revelation was the 
story of the Temptation itself. But neither the 
one nor the other was wholly understood. 

iii. The First Disciples and the Miracle at Cana. 
—At this point we leave for some time the Synoptic 
narrative and follow rather that in the Fourth 
Gospel, which it must be confessed comes to us with 
very considerable verisimilitude. If we had only 
the Synoptic Gospels we should have to suppose 
that our J..ord gathered about Him a ban<i of 
disciples abruptly and suddcmly, capturing them as 
it were by the tone of authority in His command. 
In St. John we have the steps given which led 
up to this, and which make it far more intelli¬ 
gible. 

From this Gospel it would appear that Jesus 
remained for some time in the neighbourhood of 
the Baptist; that the Baptist more than once in¬ 
dicated Him in a marked and indeed mysterious 
way (Jn P'* ‘ The Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world ’; cf. v.®®*); and that one by 
one several of John’s disciples began to attacTi 
themselves, as yet more or less loosely, to His 
person. The Baptist’s testimony, strengthened by 
first impressions, awoke in them the belief that 
at last the ‘ mightier than he * predicted by the 
Baptist had come (Jn P^). Such a belief at this 
time and under these circumstances would need no 
elaborate demonstration. It would be accepted in 
a tentative way, awaiting verification from events, 
and* of course, only with those contents which 
accorded with current Jewish opinion. 

The home of Jesuswsis still, as it Iiad been for some 
thirty years of His life, at Nazareth; and at the 
time when He began to collect followers round Him, 
He was already on the point of returning thither 

* The words arc remarkable, especially os coming thus at the 
very threshold. It is possible that the evangelist may have 
been led to define somewhat in view of later events and later 
doctrines (for the allusion seems to be to Is 63^ But the 
context, including the deputation from Jerusalem, is so lifelike 
and 80 thoroughly in accordance with probabilities, that the 
saying has a presumption in its favour. 
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(Jn 1"). He had not as yet separated Himself from 
the domestic life of Ilis family. It was as an inci¬ 
dent in this life that He went to a marriage feast at 
the village of Cana (prob. cl-Jelil rather 

than Kefr Kenna) in the company of His mother 
and some at least of His newly-found disciples. 
Here occurred the first of those ‘ si^ns ’ which were 
to be one conspicuous outcome of His mission. No 
wonder that it impressed itself vividly on the 
memory of one who was present, and that it con¬ 
firmed nis incipient faith (Jn 2^^). Wo shall sneak 
of these signs m their general bearing presently. 

iv. The Fir^t Passover ,—There would seem to 
have been some connexion between the family at 
Nazareth and Capernaum,* as the whole party now 
spend some days there (Jn 2’-). But the l^assover 
was near, and Jesus, with at least some of His 
disciples, went up to it. In connexion with this 
Passover, St. John places, what has the appearance 
of a somewhat high-handed act, tlie expulsion of 
buyers and sellers from the outer court of the 
temple (Jn2^®‘“). The Synoptics place a similar 
act in the last week of the Ministry (Mk ). 

It is possible that sucli an act may have happened 
twice ; but if we are to choose, and if we believe 
the Gospel to be really by the son of Zebedee, we 
shall give his dating the preference—the more so 
as in these early chapters the dates are given with 
great precision, and apparently with the intention 
of correcting a current impression. 

This act was the lirst aelinite assumption of a 
public mission to Israel, and its scene was fitly 
chosen at the centre of Israel’s worship. It was 
the act, not as yet necessarily of one who claimed to 
be the Messiah, but of a religious reformer like one 
of the ancient prophets. It was naturally followed 
by a challenge as to the right of such an assump¬ 
tion. To this the enigmatic reply was given, 

* Destroy this temple, and in three days (i.e. in a 
short time, cf. IIos 6^) I will raise it up’; which 
seems to be rightly glossed in Mk 14®^—the Jewish 
Church with its visible local centre should ^ve 
place to the Christian Church with its invisible 
and spiritual centre (cf. Jn 4^^**). The saying made 
an impression at the time, and was brought up at 
tlie trial of Jesus to support a charge of blasphemy; 
the disciples at a later date referred it to tne 
Resurrection (Jn 2^^*-). 

A striking feature in the Johannejin version of 
His visit to Judica is the way in which the work 
of Jesus in connexion with it takes up the work of 
the Baptist and fills in conspicuous gaps in the 
narrative of the Synoptics. The cleansing of the 
temple is an act of reformation which follows up 
the call to repentance. In Jn alone of the authori¬ 
ties have we a distinct statement that Jesus 
adopted the practice of baptism 4^), though no 
other account of the origin of the Christian Sacra¬ 
ment is so natural. Wo find also that the neces¬ 
sity for baptism and the ‘ new lurth ’ which went 
with it is made the subject of a discourse with the 
Sanhedrist Nicodemus. The vTiter of the Gospel 
had been himself a disciple of John the Baptist, 
and still kept up his connexion with liini, and 
knew what went on in his circle (Jn At the 

same time he seems to expand the discourses 
which he records with matter of his own 

^3l6ff. Slff.J 

V. Retirement to Galilee ,—Soon after this John 
the Baptist was arrested by Herod Antipas, and 
Jesus retired into Galilee. On the way He passed 
throujjh Samaria, and paused at Jacoos well near 
the village of Sychar (now generally identified 

* The site of Capernaum is still niiicli debated. At one time 
it seeuted as if the uulTragc would go for Ttll UAm, but of late 
there has boon a reaction in favour of Khdn Minyeh (see the 
art. in this Dictionary, liOHL p. 456 f., and von Soden, 
Reisebrie/e (1898), p. 160 f., who quotei a resident, P6re Biever). 
Buhl, however, GAP p. 224, etill supports 'PeU 


Avith *Askar)f where Ilis teaching made a marked 
impression (Jn 4*®'^=*). The Samaritans ha<l a 
Messianic expectation of their own (Jn 4*^); and 
if the narrator has not defined Avhat took place in 
the light of subsec^uent events, Jesus claimed to 
fulfil this expectation. This was contrary to His 

J olicy for some time to come in dealing with 
srael (Mk 1^), but Ho may possibly have used 
greater freedom among non-Israelites. 

The events of Jn may have occupied 

three or four weeks, but hardly more. At the 
time Avlieii our Lord arrives in Galilee the impres¬ 
sion of Ilis public acts at the Passover was still 
fresh (Jn 4^). This would lead us to explain the 
latter half of Jn 4^ as a description of the state of 
things actually existing; the cornfields were at 
the time ‘ white for the harvest,’ and ‘ Say not 
yc,’ etc., will be a proverb. But that being so, a 
difficulty would be caused if the incident of the 
plucking of the ears of corn (Mk 2“^'’' ) were in its 
place chronologically, as the crops would still be in 
much the same condition as during the journey 
through Samaria, though the wheat harvest was 
going on between I*assover and Pentecost, and all 
the events implied in Mk would have inter¬ 

vened. The tune is really too short for these. It 
is more probable that they were spread over some 
months. We must conceive of our Lord as return¬ 
ing to Galilee with the few disciples with Him 
still in the state of loose attachment characteristic 
of this period, and Himself remaining for a Avhile 
in comparative privacy. The disciples had re¬ 
turned to their occupations Avheii He takes the 
new and decisive step involved in the call described 
for us in the Synoptics. 

The Synoptic Chronology. —It Mk 223 1 | Is to be taken as 
strictly consecutive with the events that precede, it would 
follow that the call of the leading apostles took place at least 
a week or two before the cutting of the ripened wheat, i.e., as 
wo mi^ht infer, before rather than some time after the Pass- 
over season. In that case the Johannean and Synoptic narra¬ 
tives wouhl not bo easy to combine. But the sequence of 
incidents in Mk (Eating with sinners, 213-17; Fasting, 218-2*; 
Two incidents relatiri^^ to the Sabl ath, 2*3-38) suegests that we 
have here rather a typical group of points in the controversy 
with the Pharisees than a chronicle or events as they happened 
in order of time. In that case tho call of the apostles might 
fall in tho autumn, and tho plucking of the ears of corn might 
belong to the end rather than the beginning of the period upon 
which we are about to enter. 

The Uealing of the Nobleman’s Son.—A b the narratives have 
comedown to us, there are no doubt real difTerences between the 
story of the healing of tho Nobleman’s Son (Jn 4 ^ M) and that of 
tho Centurion’s Servant (Mt 8^13 |1). Wo must, however, reckon 
with the possibility—it cannot in any case be more—that they 
are two versions of tho same event, arising out of the ambiguity 
of sra,7< and iouKet. Years ago (PonrtA Gospel, p. 100 f.) the 
writer had taken this view, which has since been adopted by 
Weiss {Leben Jesu, i. 423IT,). A similar question may be raised in 
connexion with the common features of the narratives Lk 61-11, 
Jn 211-11. There, too, there may have been some confusion 
(Fourth Gospel, p. 267; cf. Loofs, Die Av/erstehungsberichte, 
p. 82). Such instances mark the limits of a laxer or stricter 
interpretation of tho historicity of the documents, between 
which wo are not in a position to decide with absolute certainty. 

B. First Active or Constructive Period: 
THE Founding of the Kingdom. 

Scene, — Mainly in Galilee, but also partly in 
Jerusalem. 

Time. —From about Pentecost A. D. 27 to shortly 
before Passover A.D. 28. 

Mt 4«-1:F, Mk Lk 4i*-9«, Jn 

In this period the points to notice are : (i.) 
The Call, Training, and Mission of the Twelve, 
followed perh^s by a larger number (the 
Seventy or St. Luke); (ii.) the gradual differ¬ 
entiation of the ministry of Jesus from that 
of John Bapt. and its assumption of a much 
larger scope; (iii.) a full course of teaching 
on the true nature of the Kingdom of God 
(or of Heaven); (iv.) the performance of a 
number of Messianic works, chiefly of heal- 
I (^0 the effect of these works on the 
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common people as seen in a great amount of 
superlieial enthusiasm, hut Avithout as yet 
much intelligent apprehension of the obiect 
really in view; (vi.) the growing hostility 
of the scribes and riuirisees caused by a more 
and more declared divergence of nrinciple ; 
(vii.) the very gentle indirect anu gradual 
nutting forward by Jesus of Ilis claim as the 
Messiah. 

Up to the point which wo have now reached 
there had been no definite ‘founding’ of a society ; 
no steps had liecn taken towards the institution 
even of a new sect, miKdi less of a new religion. 
The Baptism of Jesus had been attended by cir¬ 
cumstances wliich marked Him out in a highly 
significant maimer; but the general knowledge of 
these circumstances was vague, and even in those 
wlio were not unacquainted with them they awoke 
expectations rather than convictions, and these, 
too, were vague and left for the future to define. 
For the rest little as yet had occurred to define 
them. A c.ertairi number of discinlcs had gathered 
round Jesus in the mo.st easy anu natural manner, 
just as discijdes had gatliered round many a Rabbi 
before Him. These simply came and went as 
inclination took them ; they were not as yet bound 
bv any closer ties to His person. Ho had gone 
aoout quietly with some of them in His company, 
but nothing very startling had hajqiened. The 
expulsion of the buyers and sellers from the 
temple was a prophetic act, and two ‘signs’ had 
occurred at a considerable interval; but thi.s was 
little to what the Jews expected in their Messiah, 
So far Jesus had worked side by side with the 
Baptist, and on ver^ similar lines. If His dis¬ 
ciples took a share in baptizing (Jn 4*), it was in 
the same kind of baptizing as that of John. It was 
a baptism ‘ of repentance,’ and in no sense baptism 
‘ into the name of Christ.’ 

The i»eriod on which we are now entering marks 
a groat advance. The work which Jesus came to 
norform now took its distinctive shape. What 
nad gone before was of the nature or foretaste, 
hints, foreshadowings; now the strokes follow 
each other in quick succession by which the pur¬ 
pose of Jesus is set clearly before those who have 
eyes to see. We may take these one by one. 

i. The Calif Training^ and Mission of the 
Ticelvc {and of the Seventy ),—The first step is one 
which evidently struck the imagination of the 
followers of Jesus, because it is jdaced in the fore¬ 
front of the Synoptic narrative. It is, in fact, the 
real beginning of the Public Ministry. Among 
those who had been the first to seek a nearer 
acquaintance with the new I’rophet were two 
pairs of brothers, both from Capernaum, and both 
fishermen by trade. When Jesus returned to 
Galilee they all w'ent back to their ordinary 
occupations, and they were engaged in these when 
suddenly they saw I'lim standing by the shore of 
the lake and received a poreniptory command to 
follow Him (Mk This ‘following’ meant 

something more than anything they had done ns 
yet; they w'ere to ‘ bo with him ’ (^Ik 3*'*), so that 
they miglit receive His teaching continuously and 
in a manner systematically. They were en¬ 
couraged to ask questions, and their questions 
were answ^ered. Special and full explanations 
were given to them w hich w'ere not given to others 
(Mt 13'*^). Tlio teaching of Jesus w as not esoteric, 
but there was this inner circle to wdioni peculiar 
advantages were given for entering into it. 

The call which w^as issued in the first instance 
to the four, I*eter and Andrew’, .James and .Tohn, 
was gradually extended. The one other instance 
particularized in the Gospels is that of Levi, the 
son of Alphauis, to w’hom w’as given—possibly by 
Jesus Himself (Weiss, LebenJesUf i. 503)—the name 


of ‘ Matthew ’ (= ‘ given by God ’). A like call pro¬ 
ceeded to others, till the number was made up to 
twelve (lists in Mk 3^®*'®, Mt 10'^*S Lk Ac H*). 
The persons chosen belonged to the middle and 
lower classes. Some must have been fairly well- 
to-do. Not only did the fishermen own the boats 
they used, but the father of .Tames and John had 
‘ hired servants ’ (Mk H®), and John was acquainted 
with the high priest* (t.e., perhaps, with members 
of his household, Jn 18^®). Matthew was of the 
despised class of ‘ jiublicans.’ The second Simon 
belonged to the party of Zealots. One, the second 
Judas (like his father, Simon, Jn 6^^ 13‘® RV), was 
a native of Kerioth in Judnea. They w^ere chosen 
evidently for a certain moral aptitude which they 
showed for the mission to be entrusted to them. 
Judas Iscariot possessed this like the rest, but 
Avrcckcd his fair chances. The choice and call of 
Jesus did not preclude the use of common free¬ 
will. 

The course of teaching in which the Tw’elve 
w'ero initiated covered a consideralilc y»art of that 
of wliich an outline w’ill presently bo sketched, 
especially its lirst tw’o heads. It is summarized 
in the phrase ‘the mystery of the Kingdom’ 
(Mk 4“ II). Of course it is not to be thought that 
the di8cij)les at once understood all that was told 
them. Very far from it. They had much to un¬ 
learn as w ell as to learn, and they show ed them¬ 
selves slow of apprehension. But the form of 
teaching adopted by Jesus w^as exactly fitted for 
its object, wliich was to lodge in the mind prin¬ 
ciples that w’ould gradually become luminous as 
they w’ere interpreted by events and by prolonged 
if slow reflection. 

Jesus Himself knew full well how unripe even 
the most intimate of His disciples w’ere to carry 
out His designs. After a time—wo may suppose 
early in the year 28—He sent out the Tw’elve on a 
mission to villages and country districts which Ho 
w'as not able to visit at once Himself (Mt 10^^-ll). 
But they were not to attempt to teach. Some of 
the wonderful w’orks which Jesus did Himself they 
also w’^ere empow’ered to do ; but the announcement 
which they were to make by wmrd of mouth wuis 
limited to the one formula with which both John 
and Jesus had begun ; ‘ The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand ’ (Mt lU”^). 

In one Oospcl mention is made of a mission which ecems 
to bo supplemental to this. Lk speaks not only of the Twelve 
beinjT sent out, but also of Seventy sent out like the Twelve by 
twos (Lk IQur.). AVlien we observe that the iiiatructions given 
to them are Bubstantially a repetition of those already given to 
the Twelve^ the question lies near at hand whether we have not 
In this incident a mere doublet of the preceding, the number 
seventy (var. lect,8 eventy-two)repre8entingincurrent[8ymboli8ra 
the nations of the known worla (cf. (Jn 10)—being gradually 
substituted in the oral tradition of (Jentilo ChurcAos for the 
number twelve, which seemed to point specially to Israel. We 
note also that Lk omits the restrictions of Mt 105. But, on the 
other hand, Lk connects with the return of the Seventy a little 
group of sayings (Lk 10i^-2t*) which have every appearance of 
being genuine, and bo increase the credibility of the narrative 
whi(m leads up to them. And there is reason to think that one 
at least of the 8j>e(.'ial sources to which Lk had access came from 
lust such a <pittrter os that indicated ])y the Seventy—not the 
innermost, but the second circle of disciples. Ho may therefore 
have had historical foundation for his statement. Nor need it 
perhaps mean more than that Jesus did not draw any hard-and- 
fast line at the Twelve, but made use of other disciples near Ilia 
person for the same purpose. 

ii. Differentiation of the Ministry of Jesus from 
that of John the Baptist, —AVe have just seen that 
.Jolin, Jesus Himself, and the apostles all o])cned 
their ministry w’ith tlie same announcement. J’bey 
also made nse of the same rite—baj)tism. But 
(here the resemblance ceased. Tliese were only 
the links w liich bound the stage of preparation to 
the stage of fulfilment. Looking hack upon the 

* Hugo Delff {Getch. d. Rabbi Jesuft v. Nazareth, p. 70 fif.), dis¬ 
tinguishing between the Apostle John and the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, makes the latter a Jew of priestly family. 
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work of John, Jesus pronounced that the least of 
His own disciples was greater than he (Mt 
It was the diOerence between one who was within 
the range of the Kingdom and one who was without 
it. The work of John was perfectly good and 
appropriate as far as it went. Its character was 
indicated by the * preaching of repentance,* with 
which it stopped short. In full keeping with this 
was John’s ascetic habit and mode of life. The 
abandonment of this by Jesus was the first outward 
sign of divergence which struck the eye of the 
world (Mk Mt U^®**ll). But the inward 

divergence was far greater. John inherited the old 
idea as to the nature of the Kingdom and of the 
Messiah. While impressed with the necessity of a 
moral reformation as leading up to it, there is 
nothing to show that in other respects John’s 
conception of King and Kingdom dillered from that 
of his countrymen. But Jesus came to revolu¬ 
tionize not only the conception but the mode of 
carrying it out. Hence it was that towards the 
end of his day, with the despondency of one whose 
own work seemed wrecked, and who was himself 
confined in a dungeon, and with the disappoint¬ 
ment natural to one who saw or heard of but few 
of the signs which he had expected as in process of 
fulfilment, John sent to inquire if Jesus were the 
Messiah indeed, or, in other words, if the great 
hope and the great faith to which he had himself 
iven expression had proved delusive. As yet 
esua had but in part, and that very covertly, 
declared Himself; it was impossible all at once to 
open the eyes of John to the full mysteries of the 
Kingdom; and therefore Jesus contented Himself 
with appealing from the current idea to one of the 
fundamental passages of ancient prophecy the 
higher authority of which John would recognize 
(Mt 1P||). At the same time He hinted that 
patience and insight were necessary for a true 
faith ; anything less than this might easily stumble 
(Mt ll«ll). 

iii. Preaching of the Kingdom, — In the mean- | 
time the crowds of Galilee, and especially the 
Twelve, enjoyed the privilege which John did 
not. They were having expounded to them in full 
the new doctrine of the Kingdom of God (or of 
heaven). This doctrine is or such far-reaching 
importance, and is so intimately bound up with the 
rest of our Lord’s teaching, that it has seemed best 
to reserve the fuller account of it for separate and 
connected treatment at the end of this section. In 
so doiim we are following the example of the First 
Evangelist, who has massed together a body of 
teaching at an early place in his Gospel (Mt 5-7), 
not that it was all spoken on the same occasion, 
but as a specimen of the general tenor of the 
teaching of which it formed part. We have a 
similar example of grouped specimens of teaching 
in Mt 13. It must suffice to add here [a) that the 
main subject of the teaching at this period would 
seem to have been tho nature of the Kingdom and 
the character required in its members: such say¬ 
ings as Mt are more in keeping with the later 
cycle of teaching, and were probably spoken later. 
(o) It must be remembered that the vast majority 
of those who listened to this teaching heard it only 
by fragments. It was like the seed-corn scattered 
in various kinds of ground (Mk 4^'*®||): it was not 
to be expected that even under the most favourable 
circumstances it should germinate and bear fruit 
all at once. Clearly, the Twelve themselves did 
not take in its full significance. But it is much 
that they should have remembered so much of it 
as they did, and that when their eyes were more 
fully opened they should have been able to set it 
down so coherently. 

iv. The Messianic Worics. — Another marked 
characterUtio of this period is the number of mir¬ 


aculous works of healing, etc., which are attributed 
to it and evidently belong to it. Once more avo 
may folloAv the example of the First Evangelist by 
treating these works, winch are so much tho subject 
of discussion in modern times, by themselves. We 
assume here the result whicli we seem to reach in 
the section devoted to them. We assume that tho 
miracles are historical ; and we observe only that 
they bear the general character indicated in the 
reply of Jesus to John the Baptist. They are 

S rodominantly works of mercy; and they are a 
irect, ami as we believe conscious, fuHilment of 
the most authentic of ancient prophecies, as con¬ 
trasted with the mere signs and Avonders for Avliich 
the contemporary Jews Avere looking. Here, as in 
other things, Ave note at once (ft) that Jesus conde¬ 
scends to put Himself at the level of those to Avhom 
He was sent. Miracles were to them the natural 
credentials of any great prophet, and especially of 
tho Messiah. Jesus therefore did not refuse to 
Avork miracles. That He should Avork them was 
part of the conditions of the humanity Avhich He 
assumed. But (6) though lie condescended to 
Avork miracles, it Avas only miracles of a certain 
kind. He steadily refused to perform the mere 
Avonders Avhich the critics of His claims repeatedly 
challenged Him to perform. In other Avords, He 
made His miracles almost as much a vehicle of 
instruction as His teaching. Those which Ho did 
perform fell into their place as the natural accom¬ 
paniment of one who ns in character so novel and 
unexpected a King Avas founding so novel aKingdom. 

v. Effect on the Populace. —It is a confirmation 
of the view taken above and base<l on the Fourth 
Gospel,—that the call of the TavcIvo Avas preceded 
by a preliminary and more sporadic ministry—that 
from the first day on Avhich the regular ministry 
began it attracted great attention and Avas at¬ 
tended by great, if superficial, success among the 
populace or Galilee (Mk l^^'^ll). Nor did the suc¬ 
cess of tills first day stand alone; it was frequently 
repeated, and indeed gives the character to the 
Avhole of this period (Mk 2^* ^^11 4^11 5**'ll, Lk 

7^®* ). Both the miracles and tlie teaching of Jesus 
made a strong impression. The people Avere struck 
by the dill’erence between tho acts and Avords of 
Jesus and those of tho teachers to Avhom they were 
accustomed. Acts and words alike implied a 
claim to an authority difierent in kind from that 
of the most respected of tho Kabbis (Mk H^||, Mt 
7^'-)* The Rabbis interpreted the laAV as they 
found it; Jesus laid down a noAV laAv (Mt 6^1* 
etc.), and Avhen He spoke, it Avas Avith an air of 
command. It must not, however, bo supposed that 
Jesus Avas at once recognized as tho Messiah. The 
testimony of tho Baptist had reached but fcAV, and 
Avas by this time generally forgotten. The construc¬ 
tion put upon the commanding attitude of Jesus 
was tliat described in Lk 7^® ‘ A great prophet is 
arisen among us; and God hath visited his people.’ 
Still less can it be supposed that there Avas any 
a^lequate recognition of the change which Jesus came 
to work in the current conceptions of religion. 

vi. Effect upon the Pharisees, — The populace 
came to Jesus with simple and credulous minds, 
and they did not resist the impression made upon 
them, though it lacked depth and permanence 
(Mk 4®*-ll). Our documents are doubtless right in 
representing the first signs of opposition and 
hostility as coming from the religious leaders, the 
scribes and Pharisees. They are also clearly 
right in representing tho growth of this opposition 
as gradual. At first Pharisees joined freely in 
social intercourse Avith Jesus and His disciple^ 
and even invited them to their own tables (Lk 7^®"* 
probably belongs to this early period), 'l imy 
could not deny the possibility of a prophet arising, 
and they repeatedly sought to test after theii 
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manner whether Jesus were really a projihet sent 
from God or no (Jn Mt 16“’^* 

Jn But their suspicions were soon aroused. 

It was evident that the teaching and manner of 
the life of Jesus conflicted greatly with their own. 
There was a freedom and largeness of view about 
it which was foreign to tlieir whole habits of 
thought, (a) In such matters as fasting, the prac¬ 
tice of Jesus and His discijiles was dillerent (Aik 
< 2 i 8 fT.^ Mt etc.). Worse tlian this, Jesus ap¬ 
pealed exnressly to those (^lasses which they 
scrupulously avoided (Mk etc.), {h) Not 

only did Jesus direct Ilis ministry especially to 
those whom they regarded as outcast and irre¬ 
claimable, but lie made some direct attacks upon 
themselves. At first these attacks may have been 
slightly disguised (as in Mt G^^-, where the Pharisees 
are not mentioned by name), but tliey constantly 
increased in directness and severity, (c) One of 
the first topics on wdiich they came into collision 
was in regard to the keeping of tlie Sabbath. 
Alark has collected a little group of incidents 
bearing upon this (Mk 2^-3®), the first of which, 
from the mention of the ripe corn, appears, as we 
have seen, to belong to tlie second year of the 
ministry, but belongs to an early phase in the 
conflict. To the same effect is the incident related 
in Jn and Luke contributes another (Tik 13'''”). 
{d) The Pharisees were also honestly shocked at 
seeing Jesus adopt a tone and assume prerogatives 
which seemed to them to encroach upon the honour 
of God (Mk 2®*” II). 

It la interesting, and throws a favourable light on the docu¬ 
ments, to note how carefully the distinction is marked between 
(a) the local scribes and Pharisees such as were to be fo\ind 
Bcattered throughout Galilee (Mk 2«-|| 10 || 2 ‘ a«ll, Lk 73«); (b) 

the Bcribes who came down from Jerusalem (Mk 322 )^ apparently 
emissaries from the hierarchy, like the deputation of Jn P»; and 
(cl the Ilerodians (Mk 88), the dynastic party of the llerods, 
who with Q'dte different motives acted In alliance with the 
Pharisees. The Ilerodians are mentioned again in Mk 12131|. The 
name is otherwise almost unknown to history, thouLdi the party 
Is known to have existed, Joseplms has ci rk fpo- 

fouvrtf, but not 'hlpaniixvei. This is a pure reflexion of the facts 
of the time—facts which soon passed away, and which fiction 
would never have recovered. See, further, art. IIkuoduns. 

vii. 77ie Self-llevclation of Jesuft. — Although 
Jesus assumed these high prerogatives, and al¬ 
though, as wo have seen. He Loth spoke and acted 
with an authority which permitted no question, 
He showed a singular reticence in putting forward 
Messianic or Divine claims. It is remarkable that 
from the first tbo.so possessed with demons publicly 
confessed Him for what He tvas ; but it is no less 
remarkable that He checked these confessions: 
‘ He suffered not the demons to sjieak, because they 
knew liim ’ (Mk 1*^|| 3^^ [Alt 12^®]). He imposed a 
like ini unction of silence on one healed of V'prosy 
(Mk P**!!). The farthest point to which Jesus went 
in the way of self-revelation at this early period 
was by taking to Himself the special title ‘Son of 
Alan.’ ’fbero was probably some precedent for the 
ideutilication of tins title with Alessiah, but it was 
at least not in common use, and therefore served 
well to cover a claim which was made but in no 
way obtruded. A fuller discussion of the title will 
be found below (j). 622 f). 

This marked retieeriee of Jesus in regard to His 
own J’ev.son is clearly part of a deliberate plan. 
One of its motives was to prevent the rash and 
reckless violence which one who appealed to the 
Messianic; expectation was sure to excite (Jn 6^®). 
But it was in full keeping witli tlie wliole of His 
demeanour and with the special character which 
He gave to His mission. The first evangelist 
rightly sees in this a fullilment (which we believe 
here as elsewhere to have been conscious and de¬ 
liberate) of the prophecy Is 42^ * ‘ Aly servant . . . 
shall not strive, nor cry aloud ; neither shall any 
one hear his voice in the streets/ etc. 


It is impossible for us to think of the Jesus por¬ 
trayed in the Gospels as forcing His claims upon 
the attention of tne world. He ratlier let them 
sink gently into the minds of His disciples until 
they won an assent which was not only free and 
spontaneous, but also more intelligent than it could 
have been if enforced simply by authority. But, 
apart from this, it was essential to the development 
of His mission that the teaching of the Kingdom 
should precede, and precede by a sufficient interval, 
the pulJlic self-manifestation and offier of the King. 
The first thing to be done was to change the char¬ 
acter and revolutionize the moral conceptions of 
men. This was to ho the work of quiet teaching. 
Tlie hour for the Leader to come forward was the 
hour when teaching was to give place to action. 
Hence it was well Uiat at first and for some time 
to come the Kin^ should remain, as it were, in the 
background, until the preparation for His assuming 
His kingship was complete. 

The Teaching of Jesus. 

a. General Characteristics of the Teaching. 

( 1 ) /<.? Jtelation to the Teaching of the Baptist 

and to that of the Scribes .—We have seen that Jesus 
began by taking up not only the announcement 
of the Ilaptist tliab the Kingdom of God was at 
liand, hut also liia call to reformation of life and 
the rite of baptism by which that call was im¬ 
pressed upon the conscience. We are also expressly 
told that the call to repentance was part of the 
apo.stolic commission (Mk 6 '^). And we find it no 
less insisted upon after the resurrection (Lk 24^^, 
Ac 2“ 631 ii\8 1780 20-’i 26‘3). 

This is clear proof of the continuity which bound 
together the teaching of Jesus with that of the 
Baptist. The starting-point of lioth was the same. 
And yet this starting-point was very soon left 
behind. The heads of the Baptist’s teaching are 
soon told ; the teaching of Jesus expands and 
ramifies in a thousand directions. It is like pass¬ 
ing from the narrow cleft of the Jorilan to a 
ITsgah-view over the whole Land of Promise. 

Although it was permitted to the Baptist to 
prepare the way for the teaching of Jesus, so far 
as even to enunciate its opening lesson, the place 
of the Baptist is quietly assigned to him; and it 
is a place outside the threshold of the Kingdom: 
‘He that is hut little in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than he’ (Mt lliMD- 

If Christ thus drew a line between His own 
teaching and that of John, still more marked was 
the diflerence between it and other contemporary 
teaching. John was at least a propliet, and spoke 
with the full authority of a piopliet (Mt IP-i^). 
The scribes had no original autliority at all; they 
did hut interpret a law which they had not made. 
Jesus spoke with an authority not only above that 
of the scribes (Aik 1”||), hut higher still than that 
of John. Ho is the legislator of a new law (Mt 
5-3 etc.), the founder of that Kingdom which John 
did not enter. 

(2) Its Universal Range .—With this commanding 
character of the teaching of Jesus there goes a 
corresponding width of outlook. We began with a 
rapid survey of the state of jiarties and opinions 
in Palestine at the time of Christ. But the object 
of this survey was not to explain the teaching of 
Jesus by affiliating it to any existing school. It 
was remarked of Him that lie had had no regular 
training (Jn 7*®). He was not a Pharisee, not a 
Sadducee, not an Kssene, not an Apocalyptist. 
The direct affinities of the teaching of Jesus were 
with nothing so transitory and local, hut rather 
with that which was most central in OT. We 
might call it the distilled essence of OT: that 
essence first clarified and then greatly enlarged, 
the drop became a crystal sphere. 
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We are speaking, of course, of tlie substance, and 
of tlie main part of the substance, of the teaching 
of Jesus. Ulie mere fact that it Avaa conditioned 
by time and space involved that it should be 
addressed to a given generation in a language 
which it understood. Nor was it wholly without 
definite and particular applications — sidelights, 
so to speak, upon that space in history within 
which it falls. But history itself has shown that 
in the main it transcends all these conditions, and 
is as fresh at the end of eighteen centuries as when 
first it was delivered. 

(3) Its Method. —This wonderful adaptability in 
the teaching of Jesus is accounted for in part by 
its extreme simplicity. If it had been a doctrine 
of the schools, something of the fashion of the 
schools would have adhered to it. But, as it was, 
it was addressed chiefly to the common people— 
sometimes to congregations in synagogues, some¬ 
times to the chance company collected in private 
houses, more often still to casual gatherings in the 
open air. 

And the language in which the teaching was 
couched was such as to appeal most directly to 
audiences like these. As a rule it takes hold of 
the simplest elements in our common humanity, 

* das allgemein Menschliche.’ The trivial incidents 
of everyday life are made to yield their lessons : 
the sower scattering his seed, the housewife baking 
lier cakes or sweeping the house to find a lost piece 
of money, the shepherd collecting his sheep, the 
fishermen drawing in their net. Sometimes the 
story which forms the vehicle for the teaching 
takes a higher flight: it deals with landed pro¬ 
prietors, and banquets, and kings with their sub¬ 
jects. But even then there seems to be a certain 
deliberate simplification. The kings, for instance, 
are those of the popular talc rather than as the 
courtier would paint them. 

(4) The rarables. have been naturally 

drawn into describing that which is most char¬ 
acteristic in the outward form of the teaching of 
Jesus—His parables. The Greek word TrapafloXi} 
is used in Ivr in a wider sense than that in which 
we are in the habit of using it. In Lk 4“ it = 
‘l)roverb.’ In Mt 15^® (comp, with vv.^^-^®*^) it= 

' * maxim,’ a condensed moral truth, whether couched 
in figurative language or not. It covers as well 
brief aphoristic sayings {e.g. Mk 3^ 13^11, Lk 6*® 
6 ^^) as longer discourses in which there is a real 
‘ comparison.’ But those latter are the ‘ parables’ 
in our modem acceptation of the term: they are 
scenes or short stories taken from nature or from 
common life, which juesent in a picturesque and 
vivid way some leading thought or principle Avhich 
is capable of being transferred to the higher 
sj)iritual life of man. The ‘ parable ’ in a some¬ 
what similar sense to this had been employed in 
OT and by the Kabbis, but it had never before 
been employed with so high a purpose, on so large 
a scale, or with such varied application and unfail¬ 
ing perfection of form. 

We may say that the parables of Jesus are of 
two kinds. In some the element of ‘ comparison ’ 
is more prominent. In these the parable moves 
as it were in two planes —one that of the scene or 
story which is mane the vehicle for the lesson, and 
the other that of the higher truth which it is 
sought to convey; the essence of the parable lies 
in the parallelism. In the other kind there is 
no parallelism, but the scene or the story is just a 
typical example of the broader principle which it 
is intended to illustrate. The parables in Mt 13, 
Mk 4 all belong to the one class, several of those 
in the later chaps, of 8t. Luke (the Good Samari¬ 
tan, the Rich Tool, the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
the Pharisee and the Publican) belong rather to 
the other. 


There is a group of sayings in the Fourth Gospel 
to which is given the name vapoijula rather than 
TapaSoXif) (Jn 10®, cf. thongli the hitter t^rm 

would not have been inappropriate, in which Jesus 
uses the method of comparison to bring out leading 
features in llis own character and person. In this 
way He speaks of Himself as the Good Shepherd, 
the Door of the sheep, the Vine, the Light of the 
World. These sayings form a class by themselves, 
and from the peculiar way in which they are 
worked out—the metaphor and the object explained 
by the metaphor being not kept apart but blended 
and fused together—are commonly classed under 
the head of * allegory’ rather than ‘ parable.’ This 
is another instance in which we draw distinctions 
where the Greek of the NT would not have drawn 
them. 

(5) Interpretation of the Parables .—To this day 
there is some dilFercnce of opinion as to the inter¬ 
pretation of the parables. ^Ihe Patristic writers 
as a rule (though with some exceptions) allow 
themselves great latitude of interpretation. Any 
loint of resemblance to any detail of the parable, 
lowever subordinate, justifies in their eyes a direct 
application of that detail. A familiar instance is 
the identification of the ‘ two pence,’ which the 
Good Samaritan gives to the host, with the two 
Sacraments. An opposite modern school would 
restrict the application to the leading idea which 
the parable expresses. It is, however, fair to 
remember that the parables are meant to illustrate 
the laws of God’s dealings with men ; and as the 
same law is capable of many j>articular applications, 
all such applications maybe said with equal right 
to be included in the parable. For instance, the 
parable of the ’Pwo Sons may be as true for in¬ 
dividuals or for classes as it is for nations or 
groups of nations. The parable of the Great 
lianquet to which the invited guests do not come, 
and which is then thrown open to others who 
were not invited, no doubt points directly to the 
first reception of the gospel, but it is equally 
appropriate to every case wliore religious privilege 
is found to give no advantage, and the absence of 
religious privilege proves no insu])erable hindrance. 
Any such range of application is legitimate and 
interesting; nor does the aptness of the lesson to 
one set of incidents make it any less apt to others 
where a like principle is at work. Every parable 
has its central idea, and whatever can be related 
to that idea may be fairly brought within its scope. 
To press mere coincidences with the picturesque 
accessories of a parable may bo permissible as 
rhetoric, but can have no higher value. 

(fl) The Purpose of Teaching by Parables .—If we 
had before us only the fact of parabolic teaching, 
with the parables as they have come down to us 
and the actual psychological effect which they are 
seen to exercise, we should probably not hesitate 
as to the reason which we assigned for them. The 
parabolic form is, as it were, a barb to the arrow 
which carries home truth to the mind. The ex¬ 
treme lieauty of this mode of teaching, handled as 
it is, has been universally acknowledged. If 
simplicity is an element in beauty, we have it 
here to perfection. But when simplicity is united 
to profundity, and to a profundity which comes 
from the touching of elemental chords of human 
feeling,—a touching so delicate, so sure, and so 
self-restrained, which reminds us of the finest 
Greek art with an added spiritual intensity which 
in that art was the one thing wanting,—we have 
indeed a product such as the world has never seen 
and will not see again. We seem to be placed for 
the moment at the very centre of things: on the 
one hand there is laid bare before us the human 
heart as it really is or ought to be, with all its 
perversities and affectations stripped away; and ou 
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the other hand we seem to be admitted to the 
secret council-chamber of the Most Hi^h, and to 
have revealed to us the plan by which He governs 
the world, the threads in all the tangled Svcin of 
being. No wonder that the parables have exercised 
such an attractive power, not over any one class or 
race of men, but over humanity wlierever it is 
found. 

Then the nature of the parable, at once presenting 
a picture to the mind and provoking to the search 
for a hidden meaning or application beneath it, 
would seem to be exactly suited to the piedagogic 
method of Jesus, which always calls for some respon¬ 
sive effort on the part of man, and which prefers to 
produce its eflects not all at once, but rather with 
a certain suspense and delay, so that the good seed 
may have time to germinate and strike its roots 
more deeply into tlie soil. 

This natural action of the method of teaching 
by parables seems so obvious that wo might well 
be content not to seek any further. But when we 
turn to the Gospels, we find there stated a motive 
for the adoption of this method of teaching which 
is wholly different, and it must be confessed at first 
sight somewhat paradoxical. All three Synoptists 
agree in applying to teaching by parables the 
half-denunciatory passage Is ; they would 
make its immediate object not so much to reveal 
truth as to conceal it—at least to conceal it for 
the moment from one class while it is revealed to 
another, and its ulterior object to aggravate tho 
guilt of those from whom it is concealed. And, 
what is still more remarkable, all three Synoptists 
ascribe tho use of this quotation to our Lord Him¬ 
self, as though it really expimsed, not merely the 
result of His chosen method of teaching, but its 
deliberate purpose. What are we to make of 
this? One group of critics would roundly deny 
that the words were ever used in this manner by 
our Lord. Jiilicher {e,g,) takes his stand on Mk 
483 * 'vvith many such parables s[)ake he the word 
unto them, as they were able to hear which 
would seem to make the method a teiuler con¬ 
cession to slowness of apprehension rather than a 
means of aggravating it. But, on the other hand, 
wo observe that the quotation is attributed to our 
Lord in what must have been the common original 
of all three Gospels, i.e. in one of our best and 
oldest sources. And while such passages as Jn 
(whero tho same quotation is applied by the 
evangelist) and Ac (whore it is applied by 

St. Paul) would show that it was part of the 
common property of the apostolic age, the fact 
that it was so would be still more intelligible if 
tho example had been set by our Lord Himself. 
Nor woula it be less but rather more approjuiate 
as coming from Him, if we regard it as summing 
up in a broad way what He felt was and must be 
for many of those among whom He moved the 
final out(!ome of His mission. Tho lesson is very 
similar to that of Jn The Son of Man 

does not need to pass judgment on those who 
reject Him. Ilis word judges them by an auto¬ 
matic process. That which is meant for their life 
becomes to them an occasion of falling, when from 
indolence or self-will it makes no impression upon 
them. This was the actual course of things; it 
was a course rendered inevitable by the laws which 
God had laid down, and whicli in that sense might 
be regarded as designed by Him. And inasmuch 
as the Son associates Himself with the providential 
action of the Lather, it might be also spoken of as 
part of His own design. It is so, however, rather 
in the reimqer dcgrc'e in wbicli, allowing for the 
contrariant action of human ^^ ills, whatever is is 
also ordained, than as directly purposed before the 
appeal has been made ami rejected. It belongs 
to that department of providential action which 


is not primary and due to immediate Divine 
initiative, but secondary or contingent upon 
human failure. 

There is then perhaps sufficient reason to think 
that the words may after all have been spoken, 
much as we have them, by our Lord. But grant¬ 
ing this, we should still not be forbidden to 
surmise that they are somewhat out of place. 
Standing where they do they come to us with a 
shock of strange severity, which would be mitigated 
if they could be put later in the ministry, where 
they occur in St. John. The transference may have 
been due to the position which the original passage 
occupies in Isaiah, where it also serves as a sort of 
programme of the prophet’s mission. There, too, 
the arrangement may conceivably represent the 
actual historical order, but it may also represent 
the result of later experience, which for didactic 
effect is placed at tho beginning of the career rather 
than at the end. 

b. Contents of the Teaching. —There are five 
distinctive and characteristic topics in the teaching 
of Jesus— 

(1) The Fatherhood of God. 

(2) The Kingdom of God. 

(3) The Subjects or Members of tho Kingdom. 

(4) The Messiah. 

(.5) Tho Paraclete and tho Tri-unity of God. 

With that simplicity which we have seen to be 
so marked a feature in His teaching, Jesus selects 
two of the most familiar of all relations to be the 
types round which He groups His teaching in 
regard to God and man -the family and the or¬ 
ganized state; God stands to man in the relation 
at once of Father and of King. These two types 
by no means exclude each other, but each helps to 
complete the idea derived from the other witnout 
which it might be one-sided. At the same time, 
in ditlbrent connexions, first one and then the 
other becomes more prominent. Thus, when stress 
is laid upon the Divine attributes, God appears 
chiefly in the character of Father ; when attention 
is turned to tho complex relations of men to Him 
and to one another, they arc more commonly re¬ 
garded under the figure of a Kingdom. 

(1) The Fatherhood of God> —It has just been said 
that the doctrine that God is Father by no means 
excludes the doctrine tliat He is also King. This 
idea, too, is repeatedly put forward (Mt 5^ 18^ 22^ 
etc.). Tho title ‘ King’ brings out what in modern 
language we are accustomed to call the ‘tran¬ 
scendence’ of God. But the recognition of this 
was, as we saw (p. 606" s^ip.)^ a strong point in the 
contemporary Judaism, and therefore it needed no 
special emphasis. It was otherwise with the idea 
of Fatherhood. 

Not that this idea was unk^o^vn to the pagan 
religions, and still less to the religion of Israel. 
From Homer onwards Zeus had borne the name 
‘ Father of gods ami men.’ But this was a super¬ 
ficial idea ; it meant little more than ‘ originator.^ 
This sense also appears in the older Jewish litera¬ 
ture, but with furtlier connotations added to it. 
God is more particularly tho Fatlier of His people 
Israel (cf. Dt 14^ 32^, Jer 3^** 31®'*®), in a yet deeper 
sense of the righteous in Israel (Is 63’®), and, though 
not with the same wealth of meaning, of the indi¬ 
vidual (Mai 2’®, Sir 23’- ^). 

It is the tenderest side of the teaching of OT 
(Ps 103’®) which is now taken up and developed. 
It becomes indeed the oorner-storje of the NT 
teaching about God. The name ‘ Father’ becomes 
in NT what the name Jcliovah (Jahveh) was in 
OT, the fullest embodiment of revelation. If it 
is prominent in tlie apostolic writings, this is 
traceable ultimately to the teaching of Jesus 
(cf. Ko 8’® and comms.). The title belongs 
primarily to Jesus Himself as * the Son ’ (6 ILarlip 
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Awu, esp. Mt ll*’). Through Him it descends 
to His lollowers (6 Har^p hix(oVy 6 Ilarijp <roi;, Mt 
5 I 6 . 46 . 48 01 . 4 . 6 . 8 . 8 , 14. 16 ©tC.). But the loVC of God 
as Father extends beyond these limits even to 
‘the unthankful and evil’ (Lk 6 *®, Mt 6 “). The 
presentation of God as Father culminates in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. Older concep¬ 
tions of God find their counterpart in the Elder 
Brother of this parable (Lk 15*^^* contrasted with 
v.^). The application which is thus made of the 
Fatherhood of God invests the teaching of Jesus 
with wonderful tenderness and beauty (Mt 6 ®^ 7“ 
Lk 1^2 etc.). 

(2) The Kingdom of God .—If the conception of 
God as Father does not exclude His majesty as 
King, no more does the conception of His King¬ 
dom exclude that of children gathered together in 
His family. Still, the leading term to denote those 
active relations of God with man, with which the 
mission of Jesus is specially connected, is ij /SaatXefa 
rod Oeov or tlov avpavCov. 

The use of these terms suggests a number of 
questions which are still much debated, (i.) Were 
both names originally used? Or if one is to be 
preferred, which? (li.) What is the meaning of 
the phrase ? Does /3a(riXe(a=‘ kingdom ’ or ‘ reign ’ ? 
(iii.) When we have determined this, with what 
order of ideas is the phrase to be associated ? With 
the later Judaism? or with the teacliing of the 
prophets? Or does it belong to the more novel 
element in the teaching of our Ford? (iv.) Is the 
Kingdom merely conceived of from the side of 
man or from the .side of God? Is it something 
which man works out or which is bestowed upon 
him? (v.) Is it present or future? Was it in 
course of realization during the lifetime of Jesus 
Himself, or is it mainly eschatological ? (vi.) Is it 
inward or outward ? A moral reiormation or the 
founding of a society? (vii.) Was the conception 
as at first framed national or universal ? 

'I'hese questions are put as alternatives. And 
they are usually so regarded. But it may be w’ell 
to say at once that in almost every case there 
seems to be real evidence for both sides of the 
proposition ; so that the inference is that the con¬ 
ception to Avhich they relate was in fact many- 
sided, and included within itself a number of 
different nuances^ all more or less valid. And the 
reason for this ap])ears to be, tliat our Lord took 
up a conception Avhich He found already existing, 
and, although He definitely discarded certain 
aspects of it, left others as they w'ere, some with 
and some without a more express sanction, while 
He added new ones. The centre or focus of the 
idea is thus gradually shifted ; and while parts of it 
belong to so much of the older current conception 
as Avas not explicitly repealed, other parts of it are 
a direct expression of the new spirit introduced 
into it. The one element definitely expelled Avas 
that Avhich associated the inauguration of the 
Kingdom Avith political violence and revolution. 

(i.) The Name, — It is well knoAvn that the 
phrase ^ /Sao-iXe/a tQv ovpavQv for ij fiacr. r. Oeov 
18 a peculiarity of the First Gospel (Avhere it occurs 
thirty-tAVO times), and that it receives no sanction 
from the other Synoptics. Neither can Jn 3®, Avhere 
the reading is distinctly Western, be quoted in 
support of it. Hence some have thought that 
it was a coinage of Mt. It occurs, however, also in 
Ev, sec, Heb, (Handmann, p. 89); and the fact 
that /3a<T. t. d, is found in Mt 12“ 2l»^- ^ would go 
to shoAV that the evangelist had no real objection 
1o that form, Avhilo the corresponding phrase vdrrfp 
6 iv ToU oiipavoU though it disappears from Lk 11* is 
verified by Mk ll‘‘®. Moreover, we know that 
‘ heaven ’ Avas a common metonymy for ‘ God ’ in 
the language of the time (cf. also Mk 10*\ Lk 10“ 
12**), and that the particular phrase ‘ kingdom of 


heaven* (though not exactly in the sense usually 
assigned to it; see below under ii.) occurs re¬ 
peatedly in the Talmud. It seems, therefore, on 
the Avhole probable that both forms were used by 
our Lord Himself. In any case they may be re¬ 
garded as equivalents. 

(ii.) Meaning.—ThQ phrase in both its forms is 
ambiguous; it may mean either ‘ kingdom ’ or 
‘ reign,* ‘ sovereignty,’ ‘ rule ’ of heaven, or of 
God. It appears that in the Talmud the latter 
signification is the more common (Schiirer, NT 
Zeitgesch.* ii. 639 n. [Eng. tr. il. ii. 171]; Eder- 
sheim, Life and Times, etc. i. 267 f.). And though 
the former is that more usually adopted by com¬ 
mentators, there seems to be no reason Avhy 
recourse should not be had to the latter Avhere it is 
more natural (as, e.g. in Lk 17“*“^). The phrase 
covers both senses, and the one will frequently be 
found to shade off into the other. The best defini¬ 
tion known to the writer is one given incidentally 
by Dr. Hort (Life and Letters, ii. 273), ‘ the world 
oi inAusible laws by which God is ruling and bless¬ 
ing His creatures.* This is the most fundamental 
meaning; all others are secondary. The ‘ laws * 
in question are ‘ a world,’ inasmuch as they have a 
connexion and coherence of their oAvn ; they form a 
system, a cosmos within the cosmos; they come 
direct from ‘ heaven,’ or from God ; and they are 
‘ invisible ’ in their origin, though they may Avork 
their Avay to visibility. 

(iii.) Associations. —The sense just assigned was 
that Avhich Avas most fundamental in the thought of 
Jesus. It Avas that which He saw ought to be the true 
sense, however much it might be missed by His con¬ 
temporaries. It Avas deeper and subtler than the 
conception of Psalmist and Prophet, even than 
the bright and exhilarating picture of Ps 145“'^*, 
because it was compatible Avith any kind of social 
condition, and because it did not turn mainly on 
the majestic exercise of power. And if this Avaa 
true of the later and more developed conception, 
much more Avas it true of the earlier notion of the 
theocracy, which Avas .simply that of the Israelite 
State with a Prophet or J udge at the head instead 
of a King (1 S contemporaries of 

Jesus Avhen they spoke of the ‘Kingdom of God’ 
thought chiefly of an empire contrasted Avith the 
great world-empires, more particularly the Kornan, 
which galled them at the moment. And the tAvo 
features which caught their imagination most 
were the throwing off of the hated yoke and the 
transference of supremacy from the heathen to 
Israel. This Avas to be brought about by a catas¬ 
trophe Avhich was to close the existing order of 
things, and which therefore took a shape that was 
eschatological. 

This eschatological and catastrophic side Jesus 
did not repudiate, though He gave a different turn 
to it, but the essence of His conception was inde¬ 
pendent of all convulsions. The simplest para¬ 
phrase for ‘the Kingdom of God’ is the clause 
Avhich follows the petition for the coming of the 
Kingdom in the Lord’s Prayer : ‘ Thy wUl be done 
on earth, as it is in heaven.^ The only difference is 
that the Prayer perhaps hints rather more at the 
co-operation of human wills. This is not excluded 
in the idea of the Kingdom, which is, however, 
primarily the working out of the Will of God by 
God Himself. 

(iv.) The Nature of the Kingdom: how far Super- 
natural? — The very name of the Kingdom ‘of 
heaven or of God * implies that it has its origin in 
the world above. It ‘comes’ (ipxeaOai, Mt 6^®, 
Mk 9», Lk 11* 17*®; iyyl!:eiv, Mt 3* 4^7 iqi etc. ; 
(pOdv^iv, Mt 12*®=Lk 11“); it is ‘given’ (Mt 21^*) 
and ‘ received ’ (Mk 10^®=Lk IS'"^); itis ‘ prepared ’ 
by God (Mt 25*^); it is ‘inherited’(ii.), and men 
‘enter into’ it (Mt 5“ 19**, Jn 3®); it is on object 
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of ‘search* (Mt 6 »*=Lk Mt 13«). All this 
means that it is not built up by the labour of man, 
it is not a product of development from below, but 
‘of the creative activity or God’ (Liitgort, Beich 
GotteSf p. 26). It is a gift bestowed, not some¬ 
thing to be done, but something to be enjoyed 
(‘ Nie eine Aufgabe, wohl aber oine Gabe,* lloltz- 
inann, NT Th. p. 202, partly after Liitgert). It 
is a prize, the highest of all prizes (Mt 
corresponding to the summum bonum of 2 >agan 
philosophy. 

This part of the conception lias a considerable 
range, according as the context ijoints to the 
popular view of the Messianic Kingdom as im¬ 
plying outward conditions of splendour, abund¬ 
ance, and enjoyment, or as it points to what we 
have called the inner thought of Jesus, the in¬ 
visible laws of God’s working, taken into and 
welcomed by the individual soul, as in the parables 
of the Pearl and the Treasure in the Field. 

These parables sliow that there is a jdace, 
though a subordinate place, left for Imman elFort, 
the co-operation of the Iiuman will with the Divine. 
The process of ‘seeking’ implies both eflbrt and 
renunciation. There must be a concentrating of 
the powers of the soul upon the Will of Goa, if 
that v\Tll is to be really done ; but wliere it is done 
it brings its own exceeding great reward (Lk 6 ^). 

From this point of view it may be said, with 
Iloltzmann (iv7’ Th. i. 202-207), that the negative 
side of the conce[)tion is the Forgiveness of Sins 
as the first condition of entrance into the King¬ 
dom, and that the positive side of it is the active 
practice of Kighteousness with the peace and con¬ 
tentment which that practice brings. 

{y,) Present or Future? —There can be no real 
(piestion that the Kingdom is jirescnted in both 
lights as present and as future. Strictly speaking, 
the future is divided, and the notes of time are 
threefold—present, near future, and more distant 
future. Take, for instance, the following imssages : 
Mt 12 ^ (:- Lk 11 ^) ‘ If I by the Sjurit of God cast 
out demons, then is the Kingdom of God come 
{f(pOa<Tev) upon you ’; Mk 1 ^* ( = Mt P"^) ‘ The time 
is fullilled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand ’ 
{i?yyiK€v) ; Mk 9^1 ‘There be some here . . . which 
sliall in nowise taste of death till they see the 
Kingdom of God come {i\7]\vdvlav) witn power.* 
The only one of these passages about which there 
can be any doubt is the second (see above, p. 610), 
and even that belonL^s to the common groundwork 
of the Synoptic tradition, and it is supported by 
Mt 10 ’ ||. If the latest of these dates still falls 
within the lifetime of the then generation, there 
is a group of parables (the Mustard Seed, the 
Wheat anu Tare 8 ,'the Drag-net) which would seem 
at once to bring the Kingdom into the jirescnt, 
and to posti^one its consummation. 

These api)arent inconsistencies are probably to 
be explained in the same way as others which we 
meet with. The future coming, the more or loss 
distant coming, of which the Son Himself does 
not know the day or the hour, is the eschatological 
coming of the current expectation, which, if we 
follow our authorities, we must believe that Jesus 
also shared. There was, however, a certain am¬ 
biguity even in this cxpect.ation as popularly held : 
it w'as not clear exactly in what relation of time 
the coming of the Messiah and the establishment 
of His Kingdom stood to the end of all things. 
And this ambiguity was necessarily heightened 
by the peculiar nature of tlie coming of Christ, 
ami the conviction which gradually forced itself 
U[)on the minds of tlie disciples that there must 
needs be a double Coming, -one in shame, the other 
in triumi)h; one therefore which for them was 
past, and another still in the future. 

But, apart from all this, it will be apparent that 


the more distinctive conception of the Kingdom as 
the ‘ world of invisible laws ’ by which God works 
is not subject to the same limitations of time. In 
this sense it embraces the whole providential 
scheme of things from the beginning ; though, as 
we have said, it is really a cosmos within the 
cosmos, and it has its culminating periods and 
moments, such as was above all that which dates 
from the Incarnation. The most characteristic 
ex 2 )ression of this aspect of the Kingdom would be 
the 2 >arables of the Leaven and of tlie Seed grow¬ 
ing secretly, 

(vi.) Inward or Out ward ?—A like conclusion 
holds good for the question whicli we have next to 
ask ourselves : Are we to think of the Kingdom of 
God as visible or as invisible ? Is it an influence, 
a force or collection of forces, or is it an institu¬ 
tion ? \Vc are familiar with the very common and 
often quite superlicial identification of the King¬ 
dom with the Church. Is this justified? Many 
recent writers answer this question emifliatically. 
No (list with reft*, in Holtzmann, NT Th. i. 208). 
And it is true that there are certain passages by 
which it seems to be excluded. 

Conspicuous amon^ those aro the verses Lk IT^-Ov» 

^ /3. r. 6. fjLirat irxpxrripr,a-taiS. ipovtnf, ♦) i*i/. 

yap i) /3. T. 0. ii-Tflf ia-riv. A majority of leading German 
scholars, including Schiiror T'redujt. J. C. p, 18) and Holtz- 
tiiann (with a slight modifleation, ‘in 5 'our reach'), take the 
last words as meaning ‘ in your midst,’ the main ground being 
that they are addressed to the rhariaeos. But Field seems to 
have shown (Ot. Horv. ad. loc.) that this interpretation is 
lexically untenable (‘no sound example’), and that the better 
rendering is in animis veairis. 

But, on the other hand, parables like the Wheat 
and the Tares and the Drag-net are most naturally 
ex 2 )lained of a visible community; and there can 
he no doubt that the popular expectation was of a 
visible kingdom, such as that in which the sons of 
Zehedee sought for a chief plttee. 

If we keep to the clue which we have hitherto 
followed, the facta will be sufticiently clear. The 
Kingdom in its liigliest and most Cliristian sense 
is the working of ‘ invisible laws’ which penetrate 
below the surface and are gradually progressive 
and expansive in their operation. But in this as 
in other cases spiritual forces take to themselves 
an outward form ; they are enshriued in a vessel 
of clay, finer or coarser as the case may be, not 
only in men as individuals but in men as a com¬ 
munity or communities. The society then be¬ 
comes at once a vehicle and instrument of the 
forces by whicli it is animated, not a perfect 
vehicle or a perfect instrument,—a field of wheat 
mingled with tares, a net containing bad fish as 
well as good,—but analogous to tliose other visible 
in.stitutiona by which God accomplishes His 
gracious purposes amongst men. 

(vii.) Isational or Universal? —The same prin¬ 
ciple holds good throughout the whole of this 
analysis of the idea of the Kingdom. The aptest 
iigurc to express it is that of growth. It is a 
germ, secretly and silently insinuated, and secretly 
and silently working until it puts forth first 
the blade, then the car, then the full corn in the 
ear. It is a mistake to cut a section of that which 
is thus ceaselessly exjjariding, and to label it with 
a name which might he true at one particular 
moment but would not be true at the next. The 
Kingdom of God is not the theocracy of the OT, 
nor the eschatological Kingdom of the Apocalypses, 
nor the Christian Church of the T)re.sent day, or of 
the Middle Ages, or of the Fathers. These are 
phasc.s IhrougTi which it 2 )asse 8 ; hut it outgrows 
one after tlie other. For this reason, because He 
foresaw this inevitable and continuous growth, the 
chief Flounder and permanent Vicegerent of the 
Kingdom showed Hiuiself, as wo might think, in¬ 
different to the precise degree of extension whick 
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it was to receive during His life on earth ; He was 
content to say that He ‘ was not sent but unto the 
lost sheep of thejhouse of Israel ’ (Mt 15’“'^), though 
within a generation His gospel was about to bo 
carried to the ends of the then known earth. It 
was enough that the seed was planted—planted in 
a soil suited to it, and under conditions that 
ensured its full vitality, ‘ like a tree by the streams 
of water, that bringetn forth its fruit in its season, 
whose leaf also doth not wither.’ It is character¬ 
istic of God’s processes that there is no hurry or 
impatience about them; the Master was not so 
anxious to reap immediate fruit as the disciple 
(Ro H®), and tlierefore Ho calmly left it to His 
followers to see ‘neater things than He saw 
Himself (Jn 14^®); out these ‘ greater things * arc 
none the less virtually His own. 

(3) The Members of the Kingdom, —As the ‘Reign 
of God,’ the jSaatXela rod 0 eoG denotes certain Divine 
forces or laws which are at work in the world ; 
as the Kingdom of God it was at most stages a 
society, but at all stages a definite sphere or area, 
into which men migmt enter, and, by entering, 
become partakers of the same Divine forces or 
subject to the same Divine laws. It was therefore 
a matter of much moment what were the condi¬ 
tions of entrance into the Kingdom, and what 
was the character impressed upon its members. 
The two things run into each other, because it was 
required of those who entered that they should 
ossess at least tlie germs of the character to be 
evclop^ed in them. 

(i.) Conditions of Entrance. —These are clearly 
laid down: * Exccj)t ye turn, and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into the king¬ 
dom of heaven ’ (Mt 18®), There was to bo a definite 
change of mind, a break with the sinful past. 
This was to be ratified by submission to the rite of 
baptism, Avhich, in the discourse with Nicodemus, 
is described as a new birth of ‘ water and Spirit ’ (Jn 
3°). The entrance into the Kingdom is something 
more than a deliberate act of the man himself, 
it is a self-surrender to Divine influences. The 
response on the part of God is forgiveness, which 
is the permanent concomitant of baptism, not only 
that of John, but also that in the name of Christ 
(Mk D II, comp, with Ac 2®®, Lk 24^"^ etc.). 

(ii.) The Character of the Members. —The typical 
character of the members of the Kingdom is that 
of a ‘little child,’ in which the prominent features 
are innocence, simplicity of aim, absence of self- 
assertion, trustfulness, and openness to influences 
from above. A sketch of such a character is given 
in the Beatitudes (Mt 5®'®; the || in Lk refers 
rather to conditions or circumstances suited to the 
character). The Christian ideal here depicted 
stands out in marked contrast to most other ideals 
of what is admirable in man. The qualities com¬ 
mended (‘poor in spirit’—where the Matthocan 
gloss is in any case right in sense,—‘ meek,’ ‘merci¬ 
ful,’ ‘ pure in heart,’ ‘ peacemakers’) are all of the 
gentle, submissive, retiring order. And this is 
fully borne out by other sayings, the cheek turned 
to the smiter, the litigant forestalled, the requisi¬ 
tion of labour olVerea freely, and even doubled 
(Mt 6®®*^^ II), enemies to be loved, persecutors to be 
prayed for (t6. vv.'^*"), the sword to be sheathed 
(Mt 26®®), the duties of charity strongly inculcated 
(Lk 10®®'®’), the duty of forgiveness of injuries 
(Mt 18®®®^’)> service greater than authority (Lk 
222 »ff*). And it is noticeable that the same ^pe of 
character is praised by St. Paul (Ro 12®^ ‘Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good ’; cf. 
ch. 13). The whole duty of man is summed up in 
love to God and love to one’s neighbour (again cf. 
Ro IS®'^*^). We observe, too, that the ethical 
teaching of Jesus is almost confined to that side of 
ethics which touches upon religion. Allusions to 


civic and industrial duties are very few, ami those 
negative rather than positive (Mt lS-^22-^^ Ro 13’). 

(iii.) Paradoxes of Christinnitu.-~\t is only 
natural that these features in the teaching of 
Christ should be taken hold of and made a charge 
against Christianity, as they have been from 
Suetonius onwards [Domit. 15, ‘ contemptissinne 
inertim,’ of Flavius Clemens, probably as a Chris¬ 
tian ; cf. Tertull. Ajwl. 42, ‘ infructuosi in negotiis 
dicimur’). And it may bo doubted whetlier even 
yet the full intention of our Lord has been 
fathomed, and the exact place of the specifically 
Christian ideal in relation to civic and social duties 
ascertained. The following suggestions may be 
ollered. 

The precepts in question were probably addressed 
in the first instance, not to promiscuous multi¬ 
tudes, but to the disciples. If certain passages (as 
Mt 5’) may be quoted to the contrary, it should be 
remembered that these introductory notes as to 
the circumstances under which discourses were 
spoken are among the least trustworthy parts of 
the Gospel tradition, and are often notning more 
than vague conjectures of the evangelists. The 
type of character described bears on its face the 
marks of being intended for the little community 
of Christians (cf. Latham, Pastor Pastorum^ p. 253). 

As such we can see that it had a very special 
appropriateness. It wjis not an accident that 
Christianity is the religion of the Crucified. The 
Cross is but the culminating expression of a spirit 
which was characteristic of it throughout. Its 
peculiar note is Victory through Suffering, An 
idea like that of Islam, making its way by the 
sword, was abhorrent to it from the first. Jesus 
came to bo the Messiah of the Jews, but the narra¬ 
tives of the Temptation teach us that, from the 
very beginning of His career. He stripped oil* from 
His conception of Messiahshipall that was political, 
all thought of propagating His claims oy force. 
A new mode of projiagating religion was deliber¬ 
ately chosen, and carried through with uncom¬ 
promising thoroughness. The disciple was not 
above his Master; and the example which Jesus 
set in founding His faith by dying for it, was an 
example which His disciples were called upon to 
follow into all its logical consequences. Chris¬ 
tianity, the true Christianity, carries no arras; it 
wins its way by lowly service, by patience, by 
self-sacrifice. 

History shows that there are no instruments of 
religious propaganda comparable to these. It also 
shows that tlio type of character connected with 
them is of the very highest attractiveness and 
beauty. Is it a complete type, a type to which we 
can apply the Kantian maxim, ‘ So act as if your 
action was to be a law for all human beings’? 
This would seem to be more than we ought to say. 
It is not clear that the Christian type would be 
what it is if it were not built upon, and if it did 
not presuppose, a certain structure of society, to 
whicii other motives had contributed. The etnical 
ideal of Christianity is the ideal of a Church. It 
does not follow that it is also the ideal of the 
State. If w^o are to say the truth, we must admit 
that parts of it would become impracticable if they 
were transferred from the individual standing 
alone to governments or individuals representing 
society. It could not be intended that the officers 
of the law should turn the cheek to the criminal. 
The apostles were to bear no sword,, but the judge 
‘ beareth not the sword in vain.’ 

May we not say that the functions of Christian 
morafs—specifically Christian morals—are these? 
( 1 ) At their first institution to form a vehicle, the 
only possible vehicle, for the Christian religion. 
So lar as Christianity has taken a real and genuine 
hold upon society, it is through these means and 
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no others. Other things may have commended it 
for a time, hut no trust can he placed in them. 
(2) The Christian motive acting in the midst of 
other motives gradually leavens and motlilics 
them, imi>artiiig to them something which they 
had not before. If we look round us at the prin¬ 
ciples which at this moment regulate the action of 
States, in their external or international relations 
as well as those which are internal, we shall see that 
if these principles are not wholly Christian, they 
are also not pa^an. They have a certain coherence, 
and they mark a very conspicuous advance as 
compared with the principles of the ancient world. 
Christianity has shown a power of modifying what 
it does not altogether supplant. The world even 
outside Christianity is still God's world. It is a 
world of wliich the essential characteristic is that 
it is progressive ; and it may conduce most to this 
progress that it should he brought under the 
influence of the Christian precept, not pure but in 
dilution. And (3) may we not draw from this the 
augury that in the end, at some time which we 
cannot sec, the social structure may he still more 
fully recast, under the influence of Christianity : 
‘ Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more * ? We can 
conceive a condition of things in which the Church 
became coextensive ^ ith the State, and in wdiich 
religion penetrated the body politic in a sense in 
which it has never done so yet. When that time 
came, conduct which now would bo only quixotic 
might be rational, and required by the public 
conscience. 

When the verse Mt 5^’^ * Give to him that asketh 
thee,’ etc., is criticized from the point of view of 
modern political economy, the mistake is in apply¬ 
ing a standard wliich is out of place. In those 
days the natural and, indeed, the only outlet of the 
kind for benefiting tlie poor was almsgiving ; and 
our Lord’s main object was to strengthen the 
motive, which was in itself a thorou^ily right 
one. It would have been in vain to anticipate 
methods which God has evidently intended to be 
the result of long experience. The argument from 
analogy comes in tiere with great force. God 
miejhi have removed many forms of human ill with 
a word ; but as it is. He has been pleased to let 
improved methods, and the wisdom to use them, 
grow gradually and grow together. The advance 
which mankind slowly makes is a solid advance, 
and an advance not here and there, but all along 
the lino. 

We have seen that our Lord was not careful to 
guard against misunderstandings. It has been a 
salutary exercise for Ilis followers to find out 
what was the true sense of His sayings for them¬ 
selves. 

(4) The Messiah. —We are not concerned here 
with the very remarkable historical evolution of 
the claim of our Lord to be the Messiah, which 
will come before us in connexion with the narra¬ 
tive of His life. At present we have to do only 
with His teaching on the subject, and that mainly 
with reference to the deeply significant names by 
which His claim was conveyed. 

(i.) The Chriftt. —We need not delay over the title 
‘ Messiah,’ * Christ,’ ‘Anointed,’ which is simply that 
of the current Je^^^ish expectation. It is repeatedly 
applied to our Lord by others, and on three occa¬ 
sions, at least, expressly accepted by Himself (Jn 
4^, Mt 16^“^, Mk 14®^*®^ II, cf. Jn 11'“’^); but only once 
does our Lord use the term of Himself (Jn 17* hri<roOp 
Xpi<rr6v), and that in a passage where we cannot be 
sure that the wording is not that of the evangelist. 
In like manner the title ‘ Klect’ Lk 

9“; 4k\€kt6s, Lk 23*®), which is also current (of. 
Enoch 40®), is applied to our Lord, but not by 
Himself. 


(ii.) Son of David. —Much the same may be said 
of another title which belongs to a prominent sidt 
of the expectation. ‘ Son of David' occurs several 
times (on the lips of the crowd at and before the 
triumphal entry, of the Syrophccnician woman, of 
nartimmus, of the Pharisees), but Jesus Himself 
does not use it, and rather propounds a difficulty 
in regard to it (Mk 12*®||). 

(iii.) Son of Man. —The really characteristic title 
which occurs some 80 times in the Gospels, and is 
without doubt the one wliich Jesus chose to express 
His own view of His office, is ‘ the Son of Man.’ 
Whereas the other titles are used by others of 
Him, this is used only by Him and of Himself. 
What He desired to convey by this is a question 
at once of no little difficulty and of groat im¬ 
portance (‘Hie Frage gehbrt zu den verwickeltsten 
m verfahrensten der ganzen ncutest. Theologie,’ 
Holtzmann). 

The starting-point for this, as well as for the 
idea of the kingdom, is, we may be sure, Dn 7^*. 
The ‘Son of Man’ in that passage, as originally 
written, stood for Israel. Tlie four world-empires 
are represented by beasts, the dominion that falls 
to Israel is that or a man. But in this as in other 
respects the passage was interpreted Messianically. 
In the Similitudes of the Bk. of Fnoch (clis. 37-70) 
the Son of Man takes a prominent place. He is 
a person, and a superhuman person. It is He who 
holds the great judgment to which the Apocalyptic 
writings look forward. The attributes ascribed to 
Him are all more or less directly connected with 
this judgment, which is at once to vindicate the 
righteous, and fin.ally to put down the wicked. 
The date of this portion of the Bk. of Enoch has 
been much debated, but opinion at the present 
time is still more preponderantly in favour of the 
view that it is pre-Christian (between B.c. 94-04, 
Charles, Knock, p. 29 f.). The language of the 
Gospels re(|uires that the title as applied to a person 
and to the Messiah should bo not entirely new. It 
also requires that it should be not perfectly under¬ 
stood and familiar (Mt 16^*, Jn 12*^). It is probable 
that its use did not ^o beyond a small circle, the 
articular circle to which the Similitudes of Enoch 
elonged. This, however, would bo enough to give 
the phrase a certain currency, and to make it at 
least suggest association with the Messiah. 

It is associated with Him, especially in His char¬ 
acter as Judge, and as the chief actor in that 
series of events which marks the end of the age, 
and the reversal of the places of good and wicked. 
This sense .Jesus did not discard. It appears un¬ 
mistakably in a number of passages (Mt 
iqatj 2480‘^- 26®^ etc.). But at the .same time 

there can be no doubt that He read into it a 
number of other ideas, new and original, just as 
He read them into the conception of the King¬ 
dom. 

What is most distinctive in this novel element 
in the tcjiching of .Jesus? There is an increasing 
tendency amongst scholars to lay stress on the 
Aramaic original of the phrase. The Aramaic 
equivalent is said to mean and to be the only 
way which they had of expressing ‘ Man ’ (generic- 
ally, i.e. ‘Mankind’). Hence the attempt has 
been made to interpret the phrase impersonally, 
and to get rid more or less oi its Messianic appli¬ 
cation (see Holtzmann, NT Th. i. 256 II.). It is 
true that an impersonal sense will suit such a 
passage as Mk 2*® ‘The Sabbath was made for 
man . . . therefore the Son of Man is Lord even 
of the Sabbath.’ At the same time this is by no 
means the necessary sense. And Wellhauscn, 
who is one of those who most emphatically main¬ 
tain the equation ‘ Son of Man ’ = ‘ Man,’ yet sees 
that the expression must have been used by our 
Lord to designate His owm person {Israel, u. Jud, 
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Qeach? p. 381). Nor can this conclusion really be 
avoided by such an expedient as Holtzmann’s, who 
calls attention to tlie comparative rarity of the 
title in the early chapters and early stages of the 
history (c.y. in Mk only 2 ^®* and would explain 
it during this period impersonally, and only after 
St. Peter’s confession personally. Against tliis and 
against more sweeping attempts (c.y. by Martineau, 
Seat of Authority, p. 339) to get rid of the Messianic 
signification altogether, it may be enough to point 
out that if reasonable critics like Holtzmann allow, 
and a narrative such as that of the Temptation 
seems to prove, that Jesus from the first really 
assumed tne character of the Messiah, and if our 
oldest authorities with one consent treat the title 
Son of Man as in the later stages Messianic, it is 
fair to presume that it is Messianic also in the 
earlier. If the Similitudes of the Bk. of Enoch 
are pre-Christian, this conclusion would amount 
almost to certainty. 

It is, however, fair to argue from the natural 
sense of the phrase in Aramaic, that by His use 
of it, Jesus did place Himself in some relation to 
humanity as a whole. And we are led to form 
the same inference by the conspicuous use of the 
corresponding Heb. in Ps 8 ^ ‘What is man that 
thou art mindful of him? and the son of man 
that thou visitest him ? ’ Here the parallelism 
shows that ‘ son of man ’ = ‘ man.* We also know 
from He 2 ®'^^ that the psalm was at a very early 
date applied to Jesus as the Messiah, and at a still 
earlier date (the Baptism) we have the neighbouring 
Ps 2 ’ applied to Him. It seems to follow, or at 
least to be a very natural presumption, that these 
two psalms early became an object of close study 
to Jesus, and helped to give outward shape to His 
conceptions. 

Ps 8 seems specially adapted to fall in with 
these, as it brings out with equal strength the two 
elements which we know to nave entered into the 
consciousness of Jesus—the combination of lowli¬ 
ness with loftiness, the physical weakness of man as 
contrasted with his sublime calling and destiny. 
We can see here the appropriateness of the applica¬ 
tion of one and the same title to Him who, on the 
one hand, ‘ had not where to lay his head,’ and 
who must needs ‘ go as it was written of him,’ 
and who yet, on the other hand, looked to come 
again ‘ with power ’ in His Kingdom. 

We do not like to use such very modern phrase¬ 
ology as the ‘ ideal of humanity,^ ‘ the representa¬ 
tive of the human race ’ ; and yet it would seem 
that Jesus did deliberately connect with His own 
person such ideas as these: He fused them as it 
were into the central idea of Messiahship, and we 
can see how the Jewish conception of the Messiah 
was enlarged and enriched by them. If the Mes¬ 
siah comes out in the claim to forgive sins, it is the 
Son of Man whose mission it was ‘ to seek and to 
save that which was lost ’ (Lk 19^®), ‘ not to be 
ministered unto but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many ’ (Mk 10 ^ ||). 

Here we have another connexion in which the 
name is frequently used. The prophecies of the 
Resurrection and of the Second Cfoming are closely 
associated with the fatal end of the First; ‘ The 
Son of Man must sutler many things, and be re¬ 
jected by the elders, and the chief priests, and the 
scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise 
again* (Mk 8 *^ etc.). If we ask for the OT 
original of this ‘Saviour through suffering,* no 
doubt it is the Second Part of Isaiah, and especially 
Is 63. Still, it would be rather too much to de¬ 
scribe this idea as embodied in the title ‘ Son of 
Man.’ It is embodied in the character of the Son 
of Man as conceived by Jesus, but not exactly in 
the name. The name which expressed it was the 
* Servant of Jehovah * (rrats KvpLov) ; and this name 


was undoubtedly applied to Christ by the Church 
as soon as it began to rellect upon His life and 
mission (cf. Ac 41 : 7 . 80 ^ but we 

have no evidence that Jesus used it of Himself. 
One reason for the choice of tlie name ‘Son of 
Man * probably was that it admitted and favoured 
these associations, even if it did not directly 
suggest them. 

This comprehensive and deeply significant title 
touched at the one end the Messianic and eschato¬ 
logical expectation through the turn which had 
been given to it in one section of Judaism (the 
Book of Enoch). At the other and opposite end it 
touched the idea of the Sufiering Servant. But at 
the centre it is broadly basea upon an infinite 
sense of brotherhood with toiling and struggling 
humanity, which He who most thoroughly accepted 
its conditions was fittest also to save. As Son of 
God, Jesus looked upwards to the Father ; as Son 
of Man, He looked outwards upon His brethren, 
the sheep who had no shepherd. 

(iv.) Son of God.— Only once in Synopt. (Mt 27^) 
and in a few places in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 10^, 
cf. 5^ 9“ var, tec. IP) is it hinted that Jesus directly 
assumed this title. It is repeatedly given to Him 
by others—by the Baptist (Jn I®^), by Nathanael 
(Jn 1^“^), by Satan hypothetically (Mt 4*), as also 
by the crowd (Mt 27'*^), by the possessed (Mk 3'^ II), 
by the disciples (Mt 14^), by the centurion (Mk 
168»=Mt 27®'*), and by evangelists (Mk vJ. 
Jn 3*8 2(j8*). 

At the same time it is abundantly clear that the 
title was really assumed from the indirect mode in 
which Jesus constantly speaks of God as ‘My 
Father.* This is very frequent in Synoptics as 
well as in St. John (Mt 7*‘^* 10^^ 11^ 15*816*7 etc.). 
And although, as we have seen, the consciousness 
which finds expression in this phrase becomes the 
basis of an extended doctrine of the Divine Father¬ 
hood (‘the Father,* ‘our Father,* ‘thy Father,* 
‘ your Father ’), there is nevertheless a distinct 
interval between the sense in which God can be 
claimed as Father by men, even the innermost 
circle of the disciples, and that in which He is 
Father to the Son. In this respect the passage 
Mt 1187=sLk 10“8 is (juite explicit (cf. also the 
graduated scale of being in Mk 13®^“Mt 24®®). 
Although this passage stands out somewhat con¬ 
spicuously in Synoptics, the context in which it 
occurs is so original and so beyond the reach of 
invention, while it supplies so marvellously the 
key to that which distinguishes the history of 
Jesus from other histories, that doubt cannot 
reasonably be cast upon it. It is confirmed by the 
sense in which the title ‘ Son of God * is taken by 
the Jews—not merely Iw the populace but by the 
learned (Mt 27'**’^, cf. Mb: IS*** 8 ^, Jn 197). Arid, on 
the other hand, it confirms sufficiently the sub¬ 
stantial accuracy of like passages in the Fourth 
Gospel {e.g. 10 *®*“). We are thus prepared for the 
unanimity with which the Church at the earliest 
date fixea upon this title to convey its sense of the 
uniqueness of Christ’s nature (Ac 9^®, Ko D, Gal 
2 *®, liph 4*8, He 4*^ etc., 1 Jn 4*® etc., Rev 2 *®). 

This aspect of the Question will come before us 
more fully later. We content ourselves for the 
present with observing that the teaching of Jesus, 
reserved and reticent as it is, presupposes as its 
background this wholly exceptional relation of 
‘the Son* to ‘ the Father.* From that as centre 
radiate a number of other relationships to His 
immediate disciples, to the Church of wliicli they 
formed the nucleus, and to mankind. TheSonship 
of Jesus is intimately connected with His work as 
Messiah (Titius, p. 116). It is in this character 
that ‘all things are delivered* to Him (Mt 11*^11), 
in this character that He is enabled to give to tlie 
world a revelation of the Father (ib.), in this 
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character that He carries out Ills work of redemp¬ 
tion even to the death (Mk 14^'^ H). 

(6) Tlie ParacUte and the Tri-unity of God .— 
In the earliest Epp. of St. l*aul wo liiul that the 
Son of God is placed side by side with the Fatlier, 
and is associated with Him as the ground of the 
Church’s being, the source of spiritual grace, and 
as co-operating with Him in the providential 
ordering of events (1 I’h 2 Th E, 1 Th 3”* ). 
It is dimcult to describe the effect of the language 
used in any other terms than as attributing to 
the Son a coequal Godhead with the Father. And 
it is remarkable that St. Paul does this, within 
some twenty-two years of the Ascension, not as 
though he were laying down anything new, but as 
something which I'night be assumed as part of the 
common body of Christian doctrine. 

We observe also that throughout the earliest 
group of Epp. there are frequent references to the 
work of the Holy Spirit as the one great force 
which lies behind at once the missionary activity 
and the common life of the Church of the apos¬ 
tolic a"o (esp. 1 Co 12-14, but cf. 1 Th 1®** 4® 5^® 
etc.). This, too, it is assumed that all Christians 
would understand. 

How are we to account for the prevalence of 
such teaching at so early a date, and in a region 
so far removed from the centre of Christianity ? 
It would be natural if the Lord Jesus Christ Him¬ 
self in II is intercourse with His disiuples had pre¬ 
pared them to expect a great activity of the Holy 
Spirit, and if He had hinted at relations in the 
Godhead which made it threefold rather than a 
simple monad. Apart from such hints, the common 
belief of the Church respecting Christ Himself 
and the Holy Spirit seems very dilficult to under¬ 
stand. Certain previous tendencies in Jewish 
thought might lead up some way towards it, but 
thev would leave a wide gap unspanned. 

When, therefore, we find tnat one Gospel ascribes 
to our Lord rather full and detailed teaching re¬ 
specting the Paraclete, which is explained to bo 
another name for the Holy Spirit (Jn 14^®*®® 15^), 
when there is held out a clear hone and promise 
of a new Divine inlluenco to take tlie place of that 
which is being withdrawn, and when in another 
Gospel we are also told of the institution * of a rite 
associated with a new revelation of God under a 
threefold Name, that of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit (Mt 28^®), these phenomena are just what we 
are prepared for, and j[U8t such as we should have 
had to assume even if we had had no definite 
record of them. We may, then, regard them as 
having received—whatever the antecedent claims 
of the documents in which they are found—a very 
considerable degree of critical verification. The 
single verse 2 Cor 13*^ seems to require something 
very like what we find in Mt and Jn. 

Litkratukh.— Much material of value will be found In the 
works on the Biblical Theology of NT by Weiss, Beyschlag, and 
esp. H. J. Iloltzmann (1897). Reference may also be made to 
Bovon, Th^ol. du NT, Lausanne, 1897. The most considerable 
recent work on the Teaching of Jesus as a whole is Wendt’s 
Lehre Jan, Gottingen, 1890 (Eng. tr., T. & T. Clark, Edin. 1892). 
Bruce, The Kingdom of God (1890 and later) embraces the 
S}Tiopt. Gospels only. In the last few years a number of mono¬ 
graphs have appeared on the doctrine of the Kingdom and 
points connected with it—all, it may be said, bringing out some 
real aspect in the doctrine, though in the writer's opinion too 
often at the expense of other aspects. The scries began with 
two prize essays, Die Lehre vmn Reiche Gottes, by Issel and 
Schmoller (both Leiden, 1891), and includes treatises with 
similar titles by Schnedermann (Leipzig, 1893, 1895, 1896), J. 
Weiss (Gottingen, 1892), Liitgert Fintersloh, 1896), Titius (Frei¬ 
burg I. B. u. Leipzig, 1895), Krop (Paris, 1897); also Bousset, 
Jem Predigt in ihrem Oegensatz zum Judentwn (Gbttingen, 
1892); Paul. Die Vorstellunnen vom Memtias u. vom Ooitesreich 
nionn, 189.5); Lietzmann, Der Menschensohn (Leipzig, 1890); 
J. Weiss, Dve Nachfolge Chnsti (Guttingen, 1895); Grass, Das 
Verhalten zn Jesus (Leipzig, 1895); Ehrhardt, Der Grund- 


* Not, of course, the first institution, but its confirmation as a 
rite and its first association with the triple formula. 


charakter d. Ethik Jesu (Freiburg i. B. u. Leipzig, 1895); 
Wioson, Die Stcllung Jesu zum irdischen Gut (Qiitersloh, 
1895). 

The Miracles of Jesus.— There has been a 
certain tendency of late to recede from the ex¬ 
treme position in the denial of Miracles. Har- 
nack, for instance, writes in reference to the 
Gospel history as follows; ‘ Much that was for¬ 
merly rejcctea has been re-established on a close 
investigation, and in the light of comprehensive 
experience. Who in these days, for example, 
could make such short work ot the miraculous 
cures in the Gospels as was the custom of scholars 
formerly?’ {Christianity and History^ p. 63, 
Eng. tr.). 

(i.) Different Classes of Miracles .—Partly this 
change of attitude is due to the higher estimate 
which would now be put on the value of the 
evangelical sources generally, as to which some¬ 
thing will be said below. Partly it would be 
due to a change of view in regard to the super¬ 
natural, which is no longer placed in direct 
antagonism to the natural, but which is more 
reasonably explained as resulting from the opera¬ 
tion of a higher cause in nature. And partly also 
it would be due to the recognition of wider possi¬ 
bilities in nature, ‘more things in heaven and 
earth ’ than were dreamt of in the narrow philo¬ 
sophy of the Aufklarnng. 

(a) In particular, it may be said that medical 
science would have no dimciilty in admitting a 
large class of miracles of healing. All those 
which have to do with what would now be called 
‘ nervous disorders,’ all those in which there was a 
direct action of the mind upon the body, would 
fall into place readily enough. Given a personality 
like that of Jesus, the ellect which it would have 
upon disorders of this cliaracter would be strictly 
analogous to that which modern medicine would 
seek to produce. The peculiar combination of com¬ 
manding authority with extreme gentleness and 
sympathy would be a healing force of which the 
value could not easily he exaggerated. 

A question would indeed still be left as to the 
treatment of the cases of what was called ‘ de¬ 
moniacal possession.’ There can be no doubt that 
Jesus Himself shared, broadly speaking, the views 
of His contemporaries in regard to these cases: 
His methods of healing went upon the assumption 
that they were fundamentally what every one, 
including the patients themselves, supposea them 
to be. We can well believe that tliis was a neces¬ 
sary a.ssumption in order to allow the healing 
influences to operate. We must remember that 
all the ideas of the patient would be adjusted to 
the current belief, and it would be only through 
them that the words and acts of Christ could take 
effect. In tlie accounts of such miracles wo see 
that there was a mutual intelligence between 
Healer and patient from the first (Mk 
5® II). It was oy means of this mutual intelligence 
that the word of command struck homo. 

We should be prepared, then, to say that this 
class of miracles implied accommodation to the 
ideas of the time. But when we speak of ‘ accom¬ 
modation ’ on the part of our Lord, we do not mean 
a merely politic assumption of a particular belief 
for a p.yticular purpose. Wo mean that the 
assumption was part of the outfit of His incar¬ 
nate Manhood. There was a certain circle of 
ideas which Jesus accepted in becoming Man in 
the same way in which He accepted a particular 
language with its grammar and vocabulary. 

It would have been wholly out of keeping with 
the general character of Ilis Ministry if Jesus had 
attacked this form of disease in any other way than 
through the belief in regard to it which at that 
time was universal. The scientific description of 
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it has doubtless greatly changed. But it is still a 
question which is probably by no means so clear, 
whether, allowing for its temporary and local 
character, the language then used aid not con¬ 
tain an important element of truth. The physical 
and moral spheres are perhaps more intimately 
connected than we suppose. And the unbridled 
wickedness rife in those days may have had 
physical efl’ects, which were not unfitly described 
as the work of ‘demons.’ The subject is one 
which it is probable has not yet been fully ex¬ 
plored. 

(J3) There is, as wo have seen, one large class of 
diseases in regard to which the healing force 
exerted by the presence and the word or Jesus 
has a certain amount of analogy in the facts 
recognized by modern medicine. We must not, 
however, treat that analogy as going farther than 
it does. It does not hold good equally for all the 
forms of disease which are described as having 
been healed. Wherever the body is subject to 
the action of the mind, there we can give an 
account of the miracle which is to some extent— 
to a large extent—rational and intelligible. But 
in cases in which the miracle involves a purely 
physical process it will not be possible to explain 
it in the same way. 

This other class of miracles will fall rather 
under the same head as those which were wrought, 
not upon man, but upon nature. In rogara to 
these miracles, the world is probably not much 
nearer to a reasoned account than it was. It 
must always be remeiubcred that the narratives 
which have come down to us are the work of those 
who expected that Divine action would (as we 
should say) run counter to natural laws and not 
be in harmony with them, and that the more 
Divine it was the more directly it would run 
counter to them. We may be sure that if the 
miracles of the first century had been wrought 
before trained spectators of the nineteenth, the 
version of them would be quite difierent. But to 
suppose this is to su[)pose what is impossible, be¬ 
cause all God’s dealings 'Nvith men are adapted to 
the age to which they belong, and cannot be 
transferred to another age. iF God intended to 
manifest Himself specially to the nineteenth 
century, we should expect Him to do so by other 
means. We are then compelled to take the 
accounts as they have come down to us. And we 
are aware beforehand that any attempt to trans^ 
late them into our own habits of thought must 
be one of extreme diflficulty, if not doomed to 
failure. 

(ii.) Critical Exmdimts for eliminating Miracle. 
—in view of the diiliculty of giving a rational {i.e. 
a nineteenth century) version of miracle, it is not 
surprising that recourse should be had to critical 
expedients for explaining away Miracle altogether ; 
in other words, to account for the narratives of 
miracles without assuminjj that objective facts 
corresponding to them reiilly occurred. The ex¬ 
pedients most in favour are: (a) imitation of 
similar stories in OT ; {^) exaggeration of natural 
occurrences ; ( 7 ) translation of what was originally 
)arable into external fact. These are causes which 
lave about them nothing violent or incredible, and 
we may believe that they were to some extent 
really at work. The question to wJuit extent, will 
depend mainly upon the nature of tlie evidence for 
miracles and the length of time interposed between 
the evidence and the events. This will be the next 
subject to come before us. We may, however, 
anticipate so far as to say that whatever degree of 
verisimilitude belongs to the causes suggested in 
themselves, they do not appear to be adequate, 
either separately or in combination, to account for 
the whole or any large part of the narratives as we 
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have them. And there is the further consideration, 
on which more will also be said j)resently, that 
something of the nature of miracle, something 
which was understood as miracle, and that on no 
insignificant scale, must be assumed to account for 
the estimate certainly formed by the whole first 
generation of Christians of the Person of Christ. 

(iii.) Tfie Evidence for the Gospel Mircucles in 
general .—Coming to the question as to the evidence 
for the Miracles recorded in the Gospels, there are 
three main observations to be made: (a) that the 
evidence for all these miracles, generally speaking, 
is strong ; (jS) that the evidence for all the difierent 
classes of miracles is equally strong; ( 7 ) that 
although for the l)est attested miracles in eacli 
class the evidence is equal, there is a difi'erence 
between particular miracles in each class; some 
are better attested than others. 

(a) It is unnecessary to repeat what has been 
already said (p. 604 sup.) about the general charac¬ 
ter of the Gospel History. The critical student 
must constantly have in mind the question to 
what state of things the difierent phases of that 
history as it has come down to us correspond. 
Does it reflect conditions as they existed after 
A.I). 70 or before? And if before, how far does it 
reflect the later half of that period, and how far 
the earlier? How far does it coincide with a 
section of Christian thought and Christian life 
(e.^y.) taken at the height of the activity of St. Paul; 
and how far does it certainly point to an earlier 
stage than this? In other words, how much of 
the description contained in the Gospels belongs to 
the perioa of consequences, and how much to the 
period of causes ? 

Every attempt to treat of tlie life of our Lord 
should contribute its quota to the answer to these 
questions. And it is becoming more and more 
po.ssible to do this, not merely in a spirit of super¬ 
ficial apologetics, but with a deep sense of responsi¬ 
bility to the trutli of history. And the writer of 
this article strongly believes that the tendency of 
the researches of recent years has been to enhance 
and not to diminish the estimate of the historical 
value of the Gospels. 

(jS) This appl ios to the Gospel records as a whole, in 
which miracles are includeti. It is natural next to 
ask. What is the nature of the particular evidence 
for Miracles? How is it distributed? Does the 
distribution correspond to the distinction which 
we have drawn between the easier and the more 
difficult Miracles ? If it did, we might suppose that 
the former class hail better claims to credence than 
the latter. 

But an examination of the documents shows that 
this is not the case. Without committing ourselves 
to all the niceties of the Synoptic problem, there 
are at any rate broad grounds for distinguishing 
between the matter that is found in all the three 
Synoptics, in the First and Third, and in one only 
of the Three. Whether the ultimate groundwork 
is written or oral, the threefold matter represents 
that groundwork, and is therefore, if not neces¬ 
sarily the oldest, at least the most broadly based 
and authoritative. There is reason to think that 
the double matter is also very ancient. It consists 
largely of discourse, but some few narratives seem 
to belong to it. The peculiar sections of the 
different Gospels vary considerably in their char¬ 
acter, and it is natural to suppose that they would 
have the least antecedent presumption in their 
favour. Some confirmatory evidence would be 
needed for facts which rested upon their testimony 
alone. 

Now, if it had happened that the Nature-Miracles 
had been confined to sections of this la.st kind, 
while the Miracles of Healing—and especially the 
Healing of Nervous Diseases—had entered largely 
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into the Double and Triple Synopsis; or—inasmuch 
as discourse more often bears the stamp of unmis¬ 
takable originality than narrative—if tne miracles 
of one class had appeared only in the form of 
narrative, while the allusions in discourse were 
wholly to miracles of the other, then the inference 
would have lain near at liand that there was a 
graduated scale in the evidence corresponding to a 
like graduated scale in tlie antecedent probability 
of the miracle. 

But this is not the case. Miracles of all the 
ditterent kinds occur in all the documents or 
sources. The Triple 8 ynoi)sis contains not only 
the healing of (lemoniacs and paralytics, but 
the healing of tlie issue of blood (Mk 6“lj), the 
raising of Juirus’ daughter the stilling of 

the storm 4^^1l), the feeding of the five thousand 
(id. 6 *®ll). This last miracle is found not only in 
all three Synoptists, but also in Jn And there 

is this further point about it, that if we regard the 
miracles generally as a gradual accretion of myth 
and not based upon fact, we should undoubtedly 
assume that the feeding of the four tJiousand 
(Mk 8 ^ Mt 15^^) was a mere duplicate of it. But 
it is probable that this story also belonged to the 
fundamental source, in spite of its omission by 
liuke. In that case both the feedings of a multi¬ 
tude would have had a place in the oldest of all our 
authorities, and the first growth in the tradition 
would have to bo pushed back a step farther still. 
We should thus have a nature-miracle not only 
embodied in our oldest source, but at its first 
appearance in tliat source already pointing back 
some way behind it. 

( 7 ) It thus appears that the evidence, externally 
considered, is equally good for all classes of 
miracles. It is not, as w^e might expect, that 
the evidence for the easier miracles is better than 
that for the more ditlicult, leaving us free to 
accept the one and reject the others. We cannot 
do this, because the best testimony wo have 
embraces alike those miracles which imply a 
greater deviation from the ordinary course of 
nature and tliose in which the deviation is less. 

It does not, however, follow that within the 
different classes of miracles the evidence for par¬ 
ticular miracles is equal. When Prof.Goldwin Smith 
insists that all the miracles recorded in the Gospels 
stand or fall togetlier, he is going in the teeth, 
not so much of anything peculiar to the study of 
the Gospels, but of the historical method generally. 
And the examples which he gives are unfortunate. 
‘ We cannot jnck and choose. Tlie evidence upon 
which the miraculous darkness and the a[)parition 
of the dead rest is the same as that upon which 
all the other miracles rest, and must be accepted 
or reiected in all the cases alike ’ (G^ur.sses at the 
Riddle of Existence, p. 160), No critical student 
needs to be told that the evidence for the appari¬ 
tions of the dead (Mt 27®^*-) belongs just to that 
stratum which carries with it the least weight. 
The authority for the darkness is much higher, 
but its miraculous character need not be magnified. 
Any unusual darkening of the sky would naturallyr 
strike the imagination of the disciples; and it 
miglit be not contrary to nature and yet also 
not accidental. 

(iv.) The Quality of the Evidence .—So far we 
have spoken of the external character of the 
evidence. It is speaking within the mark to say 
that a large part of the evidence for the Gospel 
miracles, including some of those that are most 
miraculous, is separated from the facts by an 
interval of not more than thirty years. We may 
be pretty sure that before that date, and even 
much before it, stories of miracles like those re¬ 
corded^ in the Gospels circulated freely among 
Christians, and were a common subject of teaching 


by catechists and others. We now proceed to 
ask, What is the quality of the narratives in 
which these stories occur? What features are 
there in the stories tliemselves which throw light 
upon their historical value ? 

(a) We are met at the outset by the Temptation. 
If there is anything certain in history, it is that 
the story of the Temptation ha.s a real foundation 
in fact, for the simple reason that without such a 
foundation it would have occurred to no one to 
invent it. It suits exactly and wonderfully the 
character of J esus as we can now see it, but not as 
it was seen at the time. Men were trying to 
apprehend that character ; they had a glimpse 
hero and a glimpse there; but they cannot have 
had more than dim and vague surmises as to what it 
was as a whole. But whoever lirst told the story 
of the Temptation saw it as a whole. We have 
therefore already drawn the inference that it was 
lirst told by none other than Jesus Himself. And 
by that inference we stand. There is nothing in 
the Gospels that is more authentic. 

But the story of the Temptation presu^oses 
the possession of sunernatural powers. It all 
turns on the question how those powers are to be 
exercised. It not only implies the possession of 
power to work such miracles as were actually 
worked, but others even more remarkable from the 
point of view of crude interference with the order 
of nature. The story of the Temptation implies 
that Jesus co^ild have worked such miracles if He 
had willed to do so; and the reason why He did 
not work them was only because He did not will. 

The keynote which is struck by the Tempta¬ 
tion is sustained all througli the sequel of the 
history. We can see that the Life of Jesus was 
what it was by an act of deliberate renunciation. 
When He says, as the end draws near, ‘Thinkest 
thou that I cannot beseech my Father, and he 
shall even now send me more than twelve legions 
of angels?’ (Mt26“), the le.sson holds good, not for 
that moment alone, but for all that has preceded 
it. The Public Ministry of Jesus wears the a^)ect 
it does, not because of limitations imposed from 
without, but of limitations imposed from within. 

Here lies the paradox of the Miracles of Christ. 
He seems at once to do them, and so to guard 
against a possible misuse that it is as if He had 
not done them. The common idea of miracles was 
a.s a manifestation of Divine power. Jesus gave 
the manifestation, and yet He seemed so to check 
it from producing its natural ellect that it is as 
though it did not serve its purpose. It really 
serves His purpose, but not the purpose which the 
world both then and Since has ascribed to Him. 

(j 8 ) We have seen that the principles laid down 
at the Temptation governed tne whole public life 
of Jesus, lie steadily refused to work miracles 
for any purely self-regarding end. If the fact that 
He works miracles at all is a sympathetic adapta¬ 
tion to the beliefs and expectations of the time, 
those beliefs are schooled and criticized while they 
are adopted (Mt 12^*1116“*, Jn 4^), the element of 
mere display, the element of self-assertion, even of 
self-preservation, is eliminated from them. They 
are studiously restricted to the purposes of the 
mission. 

Now this carefully restricted character in the 
miracles of Jesus is unique in history. Among all 
the multitude of wonders with which the faith, some¬ 
times superstitious, but more often simply naive, 
of the later Church adorned the lives of the saints, 
there is nothing quite like it. Wo may say with 
confidence that ii the miracles of Jesus had been 
no more than an invention, they ^yould not have 
been what they are. Wo can see in the evangel¬ 
ists a certain dim half-conscious feeling of the 
self-imposed limitations in the use of the super- 
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natural by Christ. But we may be very sure that 
they have this feeling, because the limitations 
were inherent in the facts, not because they formed 
part from the first of a picture which they were 
constructing a priori, 

( 7 ) There are three kinds of restriction in the 
miracles of our Lord. The limitation in the sub¬ 
ject-matter of the miracles is one ; the limitation in 
the conditions under which they are wrought is 
another (Mt 13“ ll IS*-*^* ; and the limitation in 

the manner in which they are set before the world 
is a third. In a number of cases, after a miracle 
has been performed, the recipient is strictly 
cautioned to maintain silence about it (Mk 1*^11 
demoniacs, 1 *^|| leper, 3^^ demoniacs, cf. Mt 12 *®, 
Mk 7“ deaf and dumb, 8 ^ blind). This hangs to¬ 
gether with the manifest intention of Jesus to 
correct not only the current idea of miracles, but 
the current idea of the Messiah as one endowed 
with supernatural power. If He was so endowed, 
it was not that He might gather about Him 
crowds and establish a carnal kingdom such as the 
Jews expected. 

This, too, is a very original feature. Tt is 
certainly not one that the popular imagination 
would create, because the motive to create it was 
wanting. It is not to be supposed that the 
popular imagination would fir.st correct itself and 
then embody the correction in a fictitious narra¬ 
tive. Here again we are driven to the conclusion 
that the narrative truly reflects the facts. 

(5) In yet another way do the accounts of the 
miracles work in with the total picture of the Life 
of Christ. They have a didactic value, which 
makes them round off the cycle of the teaching. 
This fact perhaps leaves some opening for the 
possibility that here and there what was origin¬ 
ally paraole may in course of transmission have 
hardened into miracle. An example of such a 
possibility would be tlie withering of the Fig-tree 
(Mk IH^J^ ^*“11 compared with Lk 13®’“). But, on 
the other hand, it is just as possible that parable 
and miracle may stand side by side as a double 
enforcement of the same lesson. The story of the 
Temptation is proof that Jesus would not hesitate 
to clothe His teaching in a form at once natural 
and impressive to that generation, though it is less 
so to ours. In this He only takes up a marked 
characteristic of the OT Prophets. 

(v.) Historical Necessity of Miracles ,—The truth 
is that the historian who tries to construct a 
reasoned picture of the Life of Christ finds that 
he cannot dispense with miracles. He is con¬ 
fronted with the fact that no sooner had the Life 
of Jesus ended in apparent failure and shame than 
the great body of Christians—not an individual 
here and there, but the mass of the Church—passed 
over at once to the fixed belief that He was God. 
By what conceivable process could the men of that 
day have arrived at such a conclusion, if there had 
been really nothing in His life to distinguish it 
from that of ordinary men? We have seen that 
He did not work the kind of miracles which they 
expected. The miracles in themselves in any case 
came short of their expectations. But this makes 
it all the more necessary that there must have been 
something about the Life, a broad and substantial 
element m it, which they could recognize as super¬ 
natural and divine—not that we can recognize, but 
which they could recognize with the ideas of the 
time. Eliminate miracles from the career of Jesus, 
and the belief of Christians, from the first moment 
that we have undoubted contemporary evidence of 
it (say A.D. 60), becomes an insoluble enigma. 

(vi.) Natural Congruity of Miracles, —And now, 
if from the belief of the Early Church we turn to 
the belief of the Church in our day, there a 
difiereut kind of congruity appears, but a con¬ 


gruity that is no less stringent. If we still believe 
that Christ was God, not merely on the testimony 
of the Early Church, but on the proof afibrded by 
nineteen centuries of Christianity, there will be 
nothing to surprise us in the phenomena of miracles. 
‘If the Incarnation was a fact, and Jesus Christ 
was what He claimed to be, His miracles, so far 
from being improbable, will appear the most 
natural thing in the world. . . . They are so 
essentially a part of the character depicted in the 
Gospels, tJiat without them that character would 
entirely disappear. They flow naturally from a 
Person who, despite His obvious humanity, im¬ 
presses us throughout as being at home in two 
worlds. ... We cannot separate the wonderful 
life, or the wonderful teaching, from the wonder¬ 
ful works. They involve and interpenetrate and 
presuppose each other, and form in their indis¬ 
soluble combination one harmonious picture * 
(Illingworth, Divine Immanence^ pp. 88-90). 

If we seek to express the rationale or inner 
congruity of miracles in Biblical language, we 
shall find this abundantly done for us in the 
Gospel of St. John. Miracles arise from the in¬ 
timate association of the Son with the Father in 
the ordering of the universe, especially in all 
that relates to the redemidion of man. When 
challenged by the Jews for healing a sick man 
upon the Sabbath, Jesus replied, ‘My Father 
worketh even until now {i.e. since, and m spite of 
the institution of the Sabbatical Rest), I am working 
also* (Jn 6 *^); the same law holds for the actions of 
the Son as for the conservation of the universe. 
And He goes on, ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
the Son can do nothing of himself, but what he 
seeth the Father doing; for what things soever 
he doeth, these the Son also doeth in like manner. 
For the Father loveth the Son, and showeth him 
all things that himself doeth: and greater works 
than these will he show him, that ye may marvel’ 
{ib. vv.*“*^®). Many other passages at once suggest 
themselves to the same ellect (Jn 3“ 14*®). The 

Son is ‘sent’ by the Father, and He is invested 
with full powers for the accomplishment of that 
mission; or rather with reference to it and for the 
puniose of it, He and the Father are one (Jn 10 ^®). 

The swings of this character are all from the 
Fourth Gospel. But there is a near approach to 
them in the well-known passage Mt 11 ^|| (‘All 
things have been delivered unto me of my Father’); 
and this does but form a natural climax to others, 
which, without it, would seem to leave something 
wanting and incomplete. 

(viL) The Unexplained Element in Miracles ,— 
When all the above considerations are borne in 
mind, some may still think that there is a residuum 
which is not wholly explained—not so much as to 
the fact of miracles, or as to their congruity with 
the Person of J esus, but rather as to the method 
of particular miracles in the form in which they 
have come down to us. It is quite inevitable that 
there should be such a residuum, which is only 
another name for the irreducible interval whicii 
must, when all is done, separate the reflective 
science-trained intellect of the nineteenth century 
from the naive chroniclers of the first. Jesus Him¬ 
self would seem to have been not without a pre¬ 
science that this would be the case. At any rate 
there is a permanent significance, unexhausted by 
the occasion which gave rise to it, in His reply to 
the disciples of the Baptist, while appealing to 
works which, liowever beneficent, woula. He knew, 
fail to realize all the Baptist’s expectations: ‘ Blessed 
is he that shall find no scandal—or stumbling- 
block—in me’ (Mt 11® 11). There was doubtless 
something left in the mind of John which he could 
, not perfectly piece together with the rest of such 
I mental outnt as he had. And so we may be sure 
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that it will be in every age, though age after age 
has only helj)ed to strengthen the conviction that 
the modes of thought of the Zeitgeist may and do 
continually change, but that the worth for man of 
the Person of Jesus does not change but is eternal. 

Litbraturb.—P robably the best work In Enjflish at the present 
moment on the presuppositions of the Gospel Miracles would be 
Illingworth's Divine Immanence (1898), a bcq\iel to his Hampton 
Lectures (1894). It may be worth while to compare Gore, Damp. 
Lect, (1891). On the oUier hand, Mozley's lectures on the same 
foundation tor 1885 have reference rather to a phase of the con¬ 
troversy which is now past. There is. of course, much on the 
subject in the various treatises on Apologetics; and articles are 
constantly appearing in magazines, as well as shorter mono¬ 
graphs, both hritish and Foreign. The present writer cannot 
say—H)r at least cannot remember—that he has gained as much 
from these several sources as in the case of the teaching of 
Jesus. He would like, however, to mention with ^atitude, 
efroundi of Thexstic and Chx'utian Belief t by Dr. O. P. Fisher 
of Yale (New York, 1883; also pub. in London), a very clear 
and temperate statement of the evidence for the Gospel 
Miracles on older lines ; the cliap. on ^liraclcs in Dr. A. D. 
Bruce, Chief Dnd of Revelation (3rd ed. 1890) j and three 
short lectures, entitled The Supernatural in Christianitu (by 
Drs. Itainy, Orr, and Marcus Dods, in reply to Pfleiaorer, 
Edinb. 1894). 

The most considerable attempt In English to construct 
Christianity without Miracles is Dr. Edwin A. Abbott’s The 
Kernel and the Husk (1880), and The Spirit o)i the Heaters 
(1897). With this may be compared Dr. Salmon’s Non-tnir 
aculoua Christianity {and other Senrurns). 

There are well ■ known systematic works on the Gospel 
Miracles by the late Abp. Trench and Dr. A. B. Bruce. 

C. Middle or Culmiratirg Period of tub 
Active Ministry. 

Scene. —Galilee, with an excursion across the 
northern border. 

Time. —Passover to shortly before Tabernacles 
A.D. 28. 

Mt 141-18“, Mk Lk Ju 6. 

This is a period of culminations, in which 
the prophecy of Simoon begins to be conspicu¬ 
ously fullilled ; ‘Behold, this child is set for 
the falling and rising up of many in Israel, 
and for a sign which is spoken against* (Lk 
2“). Tlie main culminations are (i.) of the zeal 
of the populace, followed by their disappoint¬ 
ment and falling away; (ii.) the still greater 
embitterment of the scribes and Pharisee.^; 
(iii.) the awakening at last of a more intelli¬ 
gent faith in the disciples, reaching its highest 
point in St. Peter’s confession; (iv.) the 
bivine testimony to Jesus in the Transiigura- 
tion ; (v.) the consciousness of victoiy virtually 
won in Jesus Himself (Mt Lk 10^^'^); 

(vi.) at the same time He sees clearly, and 
begins to announce the seeming but transient 
catastrojihe, the final liuiniliatioii and exalta¬ 
tion, in which His work is to end. 

The time of this period is clearly marked by 
the occurrence of the Passover of the year A.D. 28 
at its beginning, and the Fea.st of Tabernacles (in 
October of the same year) at the end. It is prob¬ 
able that within these six nionths all the salient 
events referred to below may be included. The 
place is, broadly sneaking, Galilee, beginning with 
the shores of the lake (Jn 6); but in the course of 
the neriod there falls a wider circuit than any 
that uad been hitherto taken. In this circuit Jesus 
touched on, and probably crossed, the borders of 
the heathen districts of Tyre and Sidou (Mk 7^^ll); 
He then turned eastwards tlirough the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cujsarea Philippi (Mk 8” jl) ; and He iiually 
returned to Capernaum, not directly, but after 
taking a round to the east of the lake and through 
Decapolis (Mk 7^*). The motive was probably not 
80 much on this occa.sion extended preaching as 
to avoid the ferment excited among the population 
of Central Galilee. Observe Mk 7^ and the strict 
injunctions of secrecy in Mk 7“ 8“J| 9®|1. If we 
may follow our authorities (Mk 7“®^* tliere 

was a certain amount of active work at the end of 


the circuit; but Mt 11*®'^* appears to maik the 
practical close of the Galihcaii ministry. 

The greater part of this circuit lay within the 
dominions, not of Herod Antipas, wdiere Jesus had 
hitherto mainly worked, but of his brother Philip. 
Now we know that the hostility to Him was shared 
by the I’harisoes with the i)aitisans of Herod (Mk 
3® and p. 616* above; cf. also Mk 8^®). We have 
also, but probably at a still later date, threats, 
which if not actually made by Herod Antipas were 
at least plausibly attributed to him (Lk 13^^. In 
any case, it is likely enough that intrigues were on 
foot between the two allied parties of the Pharisees 
and Ilerodiaris ; and some writers, of whom Keim 
may be taken as an exainj)le, have attributed to 
these what they describe as a * llight ’ on the part 
of Jesus. They may liave had something to do 
with His retirement. 

This division of our Lord’s Life inidudes several 
narratives (the Feedings of the Five and Four 
Thousand, the Walking on the Water, the Trans¬ 
figuration) which sound especially strange to 
modern ears. We must repeat the waniing, that 
if a nineteenth cent, observer had been present he 
would have given a difi’erent account of the occur¬ 
rences from that which has come down to us. But 
the mission of Jesus was to the first cent, and not 
to the nineteenth. His miracles as well as His 
teaching were adapted to the mental habits of those 
to whom they were addressed. It is wasted in¬ 
genuity to try, by rationalizing the narratives, to 
translate them into a language more like our own. 
Essential features in them are sure to escape in the 
process. It should be enough to notice that the 
npratives in question all rest on the very best 
historical authority. They belong to the oldest 
stratum of the evangelical tradition. And more 
than this : if we sup^jose, as it is not unreasonable 
to supnose, that the Feedings of the Five and of tlie 
Four Thousand are difterent versions of the same 
event, this would throw us back some way behind 
even that oldest stratum ; because we should have 
to allow an additional period of time for the two 
versions to arise out of their common original (see 
p. 626^?//>.). This would carry us back to a time 
when numbers must have been living by whom the 
truth of that which is reported might be controlled. 
In the case of the Feeiung of the Five I’housand, 
we have the confirmatory evidence of the Fourth 
Gospel, which for those who believe the author to 
have been an eye-witness must be little less than 
decisive. 

i. The Etiihnsinsm and Fallinq-away of the 
Popidace .—It was just before the Passover of the 
year 28 that the impression which Jesus had made 
on the people of Galileo seemed to reach its climax. 
This was the result of what is commonly known 
to us as the Feeding of the Five Thousand. The 
fact that the Passover was so near at hand accounts 
for a special gathering of pilgrims, or those pre¬ 
paring for the iourney, from the GaliUcari towns. 
In such a mixed multitude tliere would douhtlesa 
be many Zealots and enthusiastic expectants of the 
‘deliverance of Israel.* The miracle convinces 
these that they liavo at last found the leader of 
whom they are in search. They are aware that 
hitherto lie had shown no signs of encouraging 
the active measures which they desired ; and there¬ 
fore they hasten to seize the person of Jesus in 
order to comjiel Him to put Himself at their head, 
with or against 11 is will. He, however, retires 
from them; and their disappointment is complete 
wlien on the next day the more determined among 
them, after following Him at no little trouble into 
the synagogue at Caiiernaum, find themselves put 
olf with what they would rejjard as a mystical and 
unintellimble discourse. This is a turning-poiut in 
what had been for some time a gathering move- 
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ment on the part of many who were willing to see 
in Jesus a Messiah such as they exiiected, but who 
were battled and drew back when they found the 
ideal presented to them so different from their own. 
And the crisis once past, every possible precaution 
was taken to ensure that it should not recur (Mk 
724.86 830 119911^ as above). 

Ar« the two Foedinge of Mk esO 'MJn and Mk 8^ to be re¬ 
garded as two events or one? Besides the general resemblance 
Between the two narratives, a weighty argument in favour of 
the latter hypothesis is, that in the second narrative the dis¬ 
ciples' question appears to imply that the emergency vras some¬ 
thing new. They could hardly have put this question as they 
did if a similar event bad happened only a few weeks before. 
The different numbers are Just what would bo found in two 
Independent traditions. The decision will, however, depend 
here (as In the instances noted above) on the degree of strict¬ 
ness with which we interpret the narrative generally. 

The discourse in the synagogue at Capernaum, Jn 
works up to one of those proh>und tnitbs which fixed them¬ 
selves especially in the memory of the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. It is not a direct reference to the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, but it is a preparatory statement of the deep 
principle of which that Sacrament is the expression. We shall 
nave more to say on this head below (see p. 637). 

ii. Widening Breach with the Pharisees, — 
More than one incident occurs in this period 
which points to the increasing tension of tno re- 
lationsbetween Jesus and the Pharisees (Mk 8'**^®). 
But the decisive passage is Mk 7^'^* II, the severity 
of which anticipates the denunciations of the last 
Passover. In tliis Jesus cuts aAvay root and branch 
of the Pharisaic traditions and exposes their 
essential immorality. From this time onwards the 
antagonism is open and declared. 

iii. 'The Climax of Faith among the Twelve; St. 

PeteFs Confession. —We have seen how the en¬ 
thusiasm of the multitudes reached its climax 
after the Feeding of the Five Thousand, but did 
not recover from the rebuff which it then received, 
and from that time more or less collapsed, until 
it flamed up for a moment at the triumphal entry. 
The IVelve were in a better position to enter into 
the mind of their Master, and it was but natural 
that they should bo more steadfastly attached to 
His person. Hence their faith survived the shocks 
whicn it was continually receiving, and St. Peter 
gave the highest expression whicn it had jjret re¬ 
ceived, when, in reply to a direct question, he 
exclaimed, ‘Thou art the Christ [the Son of the 
Living God]’ (Mt II). Jesus marked His 

sense of the significance of the confession by words 
of warm commendation. He attributes it, indeed, 
to a direct inspiration from Heaven. The value of 
the confession stands out all the more clearly when 
it is compared with the doubts of the Baptist (see 
above, p. 616). Wo are not to suppose that St. 
Peter had by any means as yet a lull conception 
of all that was implied in his own words. He 
still did not understand what manner of Messiah 
he was confessing ; but his merit was, that in spite 
of the rude shocks which his faith had been re¬ 
ceiving, and in spite of all that was paradoxical 
and enigmatical in the teaching ancl actions of 
his Master, he saw through his perplexities the 
gleams of a nature which transcended his experi¬ 
ence, and he was willing to take upon trust what 
he could not comprehend. 

It would be out of place to attempt here to discuae the con¬ 
flicting interpretations of the blessing pronounced upon St. 
Peter. We can only say that although it is not adequate to 
explain the blessing as pronounced u]^n the confession and 
not upon 8t. Peter himself, it is nevertheless distinctly pro¬ 
nounced upon St. Peter as confessing. It is in the fact that 
there is at last one who, in the face of all difSculties, recog¬ 
nizes from his heart that Jesus is what He is, that the first 
stone, as it were, of the Ohurch is laid: other stones will be 
built upon and around it, and the edifice will rise day by day, 
but the beginning occurs but once, and the beginning of the 
Ohiistian Cnurch occurred then. It is not to detract from the 
merit of St. Peter—which so far as the building up of the 
Ohurch is concerned was ns high as human merit could be—if 
we interpret the blessing upon him in the light of 1 Oo 8^. 


The Church has but one foundation, In the strict sense, Jesus 
Christ. It was precisely to this that St. Peter’s confession 
pointed. But that confession was the llrst of all like confessions ; 
and in that respect might well bo described as the first block of 
stone built into the edifice. 

iv. The Culminating Pomt in the Missionary 
Labours of Jesus. —Gotl seeth not as man seetb. 
To the average observer, even to ono who was 
acquainted with St. Peter’s confession, it would 
seem to be the solitary point of light in the midst 
of disappointment and failure. A retrospect of 
the Galilaean ministry .seemed to show little but 
hard-heartedness, ingratitude, and unbelief (Jn 
1287-40J Quj. y^ord Himself can only denounce woe 
upon the cities which enjoyed most of His presence 
(Mt U‘‘^®‘®^||). And yet about the same time two 
sayings are recorded which mark a deep inward 
consciousness of success. The ministry which 
might seem to be in vain was not really in vain, 
but potential and in promise; to the eye which 
saw into the future as well as into the present, and 
which looked into the inmost counsels of the 
Father, the crisis might even he regarded as past. 
One of these sayings is Lk 10’®. The success of 
the disciples in casting out demons draws from 
Jesus the remark that the power of the prince of 
darkness is broken. And about the same time, as 
if ingratitude and opposition counted for nothing, 
He pours out His thanks to the Father : ‘ I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou didst hide these things from the wise and 
understanding, and didst reveal them unto babes : 
yea. Father, for so it was well-pleasing in thy 
sight’ (Mt lH®^il). The next verso in both Gospels 
contains the clearest expression in the Synoptics 
of that sense of oneness with the Father which is 
brought out so pointedly in Jn. And the verses 
which follow in Mt are that wonderful invitation : 
‘ Come unto me,’ etc. lie who understands this 
group of sayings has found his way to the heart of 
Christianity. 

V. The Transfiguration. —To the confession of 
the apostle and to the words of thanksgiving, 
which are also words of serene contentment and 
inward assurance, there was not wanting an out¬ 
ward Divine sanction. This was given in the 
scene which is known to us as the Transfiguration 
(Mk 9®’®||). The narrative of the Transfiguration 
reminds us, in more ways than one, of those of the 
Baptism and Temptation. Once again the apostles 
hear words which seem to come from Heaven con¬ 
firming the mission of their Master. At the same 
time they see a vision which brings out the signifi¬ 
cance of that mission in a way for which as. yet 
they can hardly have been prepared. The appear¬ 
ance of Moses and Elijah by the side of, anu as it 
were ministering to, Jesus, symbolized the Law and 
the Prophets as leading up to and receiving their 
fulfilment in the Gospel. 

It ia irapossiblo not to ace the approprlatenoas of this Divine 
tcatimony to the miaaion of Jeaua occurring juat where it does. 
That unique relationship of the Son to the Father, which forms 
the constant background of the narrative of the Fourth Gospel, 
and ia not less the background—real, if not so apparent—of 
the Synoptics, could not but assert itself from time to time. And 
what time could be fitter for a clear pronouncement of it than 
this, when outward circumstances were for the most part so 
discoun^ng, and when the prospect was becoming every day 
nearer and more certain of the ratal and terrible end? If the 
Son must needs go down Into the valley of the shadow of death, 
the Father’s face will shine upon Him for a moment before He 
enters it with a brightness which will not be obscured. 

As bearing upon the essentially historical character of the 
narrative, however difficult and even impossible it may be for us 
to reconstruct its details in such a way that we could be said to 
understand them, note (1) the significance of the appearance of 
Moses and Elijah at a time when that significance can have been 
but very imperfectly apprehended by the disciples, and when 
there was absolutely nothing to suggest such an idea to them ; 
and (2) the Transfiguration comes within the cycle of events In 
regard to which a strict silence was to be observed. This 
striking and peculiar stamp of genuineness was not wanting to 
it We may note also (8) the random speech of 9t. Peter (Mk 0 B|) 
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as a little ffraphic and authentic touch which had not been 
fortfotten. 

It mlf^ht he supposed that the ctilarKeinnnts in Tik 93if. wore 
merely editorial, hut, like not a few added details in this (lospol, 
they become more impressive upon reflexion. The other cvan- 
ffelists throw no light upon the subject of the converse betweon 
we glorified fljpires; Luke alone says that they * simke of his 
decease which he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem.* This 
wae, we may be sure, the sublect which deeply occupied the 
mind of Jesus at this time ; and it is hardly loss certain that t)ie 
particular aspect of it which would be most present to Him 
would be its relation to the prophetic Scriptures of OT (and the 
Law also had its prophetic side). We might expect an appear¬ 
ance of Isaiah rather than Klijah; hut Llijah was the tyi>ical 
prophet, and the Jews expected his appeanng fcf. Wotstein on 
Mt 17*). The other peculiar detail in Lk, that * Peter and they 
that were with him were heavy with sleep,’ may well seem 
confirmatory of the view (e.g.) of Weiss and Beyschlog, that the 
scene was presented to the three apostles in divinely caused 
vision. 

vi. The PropherAes of Death and Resurrection .— 
The period we are deHcribing is a kind of water¬ 
shed, which marks not only the summit of the 
ascent but the beginning of the descent. We have 
seen how this was the case with the enthusiasm of 
the multitude: it was also the case with Christ 
Himself. The confession of St. Peter was imme¬ 
diately followed, and the Transfiguration both 
preceaed and followed, by distinct prophecies of the 
fatal end which was to close His ministry — an 
end fatal in the eyes of men, but soon to be can¬ 
celled by His resurrection. As these prophecies wdll 
meet us again in the next period, to which they 
ive its dominant character, we will reserve the 
isoussion of them till then. 

D. Close of the Active Period: the 
Messjafic Crisis ly View. 

Scene. —Judma (Jn 7’^^* IP**) and Perma (Mk lOMi, 
Jn 

Time. —Tabernacles A.D. 28 to Passover A.D. 29. 

Mt 19i-20»'‘, Mk 10, Lk (for the 

most part not in chronological order), .In 

7^-1 

In this period we may note more particu- 
larly (i.) the peculiar section of St. Luke’s 
Gospel which might on a superficial view 
seem to be placed in this period; (ii.) that 
portion of the Johannean narrative which 
really belongs to it; (iii.) the general char¬ 
acter of our Lord’s Teaching at this time; 
(iv.) in particular, the prophecies of Death 
and Resurrection; and (v.) the hints which 
are given of a special significance attaching 
to these events. 

The time of tliis period extends from the Feast 
of Tabernacles in a.d. 28 to the Passover of A.D. 29. 
There is more difficulty in mapping out the distri¬ 
bution of its parts topogranhically. We have 
some clear landmarks if we follow the guidance of 
the Fourth Gospel. The events of the section 
Jn 7^-10^^ partly belong to the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles and in part follow at no great interval after 
it. We have again in Jn'lC'-^^ a clear indication 
of time and place, the Feast of Dedication at 
Jerusalem. This would be towards tlie end of 
December. After that, Jesus withdrew beyond 
Jordan to the place where ‘ .lohn was at the first 
baptizing’ (Jn 10'**’). Here He made a lengthened 
stay, and it was from hence that He paid His visit 
to Bethany for the raising of Lazarus. Then He 
again retired to a city called Ephraim on the edge 
of the wilderness north-east oi Jerusalem, w'here 
He remained until the Jews began to gather 
together to attend the Passover (Jn IP®). We 
have thus a fairly connected narrative extend¬ 
ing from the beginning of the year to the Pa.ssover 
of A.D. 29, the scene of which is in part Judmn and 
in part Per<Ta. We have also a fixed point cover¬ 
ing, perhaps, about a fortnight in the latter half 
of October and localized at Jerusalem. But wdiat 
of the seven or eight weeks which separate this I 


from the Feast of Dedication? Is it probable that 
Jesus returned to Galilee and continued His 
ministry there ? It docs not seem so. The solemn 
and deliberate leave taking from Galilee is not 
likely to have been so broken. The principal 
objection to this view would be that the secret 
and unexpected visit to Jerusalem at the Feast of 
Tabernacles does not seem consistent with the 
solemnity of this leave-taking. We may, how¬ 
ever, suppose that the Galihean ministry was 
practically complete before this date, ana that 
strong expressions liker those of Lk 9®\ if they are 
to be taken as they stand, refer to one of the later 
journeys. 

i. The so-called Perezan Ministry. — There is a 
long section of ^t. Luke’s Gospel, Lk 9®*-18®^, 
w'hich has been often treated as a single whole and 
as containing the record of a special ministry, 
identified with the last journey towards Jerusalem, 
and having for its scene the lands beyond the 
•Iordan. This is based upon the fact that the 
beginning of the section coincides with Mk 10b 
Mt 19b and that the end of it brings us to the 
approach to Jericho (Lk 18*®). It is true that 
some part of the time preceding the last Passover 
was spent in Perica. We know this on the joint 
testimony of the other Synoptists and 8t. John 
(Mk 10b Mt 19b Jh 10“**’). But to supjioso that / 
the whole section must be localized tnere is to / 
misunderstand the structure and character of St. I, 
Luke’s Gospel. It is far more probable that he / 
has massed together a quantity or material derived ' 
from some special source to wdiich he ha<l access, 
and which could not be easily (itted into the 
framew ork supplied to him by St. Mark. 

When we come to examine these materials in detail, it would /' 
Boem prohablo that they bolong to very dilTercnt periofla in our 
Lord’s ministry. Some incidenta, for instance, appear to assume 
those easier relations to the Pharisees which we have seen to be 
characteristic of the earlier perio<l (Lk 11*7 quit not vv.^sjmj 
14Hf ). It would be natural also to refer to this or the middle 
period the three parables of ch. 15 (Weiss, Lehen Jem, i. 507). 

On the other hand, some of the incidents are practically dated 
by their coincidence with the other Gospels ; while others, like 
the severer denunciations of the Pharisees and eschatoloj^lcal 
sections su 2 h os Lk 132^*01720-18*, are referred to the later period 
by their subject-matter. It would be wronif to lay too much 
stress on tnere symmetry; but when a natural setiuence suff- 

g ests itself, it may be accepted os havinf'such probability as can 
e attained. The document which St. Luke is usinp in this 
part has preserved for us discourses of the utmost value, and it 
18 larifely to them that the Gospel owes its marked individuality. 

ii. The Johannean Narrative of this Period .— 
The historical value of the Fourth Go.spel come.s 
out strongly in this period. Rarely ba.s any 
situation been described with the extraordinary 
vividno.s.s and truth to nature of ch. 7 (see esp. 
yy n- 16 .23-27. 81 . 82 .4o-B3p Icss graphic are the 

details of ch. 9; and there is marked precision 
in the statements of Jn 40f. jpa-B? note 

a special intimacy wdtli what pa.sses in the inner 
counsels of the J^anhedrin (Jn ID^'®*). This 
intimate knowledge might have been derived 
through Nicodemus or through the connexion 
hinted at in Jn 18’®.* But, apart from the peculiar 
verisimilitude of these details, some suen activity 
as that described in these chs. is reqjiiired to 
explain the groat catastrophe which followed. It 
is impossible that Jesus should have been so much 
a stranger to Jnda^a and Jerusalem as the Synoptic 
narrative would at lir.st sight seem to make Him. 

For the steps which lead up to the end we must go 
to St. John. 

iii. The qeneral Character of the Teachinn of 
this Period. —There are no doubt portions of the 
teaching of this period preserved in the Synoptics. 
But except those contained in Mk lO’***® || they are 
difficult to identify with certainty. For the greater 

* |Tho theory of Delff has been mentioned above (p. 614 sup.) ; 
but it turns too much upon a sinp^le set of data, and leads to an 
arbitrary dissection of the Gospel. 
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5 art of our knowledge of it wo are indebted to St. 

ohn, and we may observe that the teaching now 
begins to take a new character. Hitherto it has 
been raainlv concerned with the nature of tlie 
Kingdom ; henceforward greater stress is laid on 
the person of the King. We have already noted 
the remarkable verse Mt 11*^11 ‘All things have 
been delivered unto me of ray Father : and no one 
knoweth the Son save the Father; neither doth 
any know the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him.’ This 
verse may be said to represent the text which the 
discourses in St. John set in various lights. We 
have now the self-revelation of the Son as the 
central life - giving and light - giving force of 
humanity. As lie is the living Hread (Jn 6), so 
is lie the living Water (Jn 7^^**); He is the Light 
of the world (Jn 8^* 9 ®); lie is the Good Shepherd 
(Jn 10^^), the Resurrection and the Life (Jn 11“). 
If we suppose that these discourses were really 
held, we shall understand better than wo could do 
otherwise the state of Christian thought which 
meets us when we open the first surviving Epistles 
of St. Paul. 

iv. The Prophecies of Death and Resnrrection .— 
From the time of St. Peter’s confession Jesus began 
in set terms to foretell that His mission would end 
in His death, soon, however, to be followed by His 
resurrection (Mk 8®^ ||). At the moment or His 
highest triumph, marked by the Transfiguration, 
the same solemn prediction is repeated (Mk 9^^), 
and again yet a third time towards the end of 
the period with which we are now dealing (Mk 
l(p2-8<||). 

(a) Even an ordinary observer might have seen 
that the signs of the times were ominous. St. 
Peter’s confession showed no more than one ad¬ 
herent whose fervid faith might be supposed 
capable of resisting a pressure of life or death. 
Herod Antipas and his faction were hostile. The 
Pharisees were yet more hostile, and their bitter¬ 
ness was growing every day. Within the period 
before us two deliberate attempts were made on 
the life of Jesus (Jn 8®* 10®“). And with the 
certainty that the course on which He was bent 
would include nothing to conciliate those antagon¬ 
isms, it was clear where they would end. 

(6) But the foresight of Jesus took a wider 
range than this, lie had laid it down as a 
principle that it was the fate of prophets to be 
ersecuted (Mt 6^* 23®^*®^). In particular, He had 
efore Him the example of the Baptist, whose fate 
He associated with His own (Mk 9*2*-II). 

(c) But there was a deeper necessity even than 
this. At the Betrayal, to him who drew sword 
in His defence Jesus replied calmly, ‘How then 
should the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it 
must be?’ And this is His consistent language 
(comp. Lk ■‘® etc.). The mind of Jesus 

was steeped in the ancient prophecies. He had 
Himself, as we have seen, deliberately fused the 
conception of the conquering Messiah with that of 
the Sufi'ering Servant of Jehovah, and He as 
deliberately went the way to fulfil these prophe¬ 
cies in His own person. There was nothing acci¬ 
dental about His Death. He ‘ set his face stead¬ 
fastly ’ on the road which led to it. 

{d) When we look into its lessons we are carried 
even behind the fulfilment of prophecy. We shall 
have to speak presently of the extraordinary 
novelty of the turn which Christ gave to His 
mission. Others had conquered by the exercise 
of force; He was the first to set Himself to con- 
q^uer by weakness, patience, non-resistance. And 
tlie natural and inevitable consummation of this 
new method of conquest was Death. 

{e) In all this He was carrying out, and knew 
that He was carrying out, the Will of the Father. 


It was conceivable that that Will might have yet 
ulterior objects even beyond those, deep enough 
as we might think, which we have been consider- 
ing. J’hat Jesus ascribed to His Death such an 
ulterior object we are led to believe by the way in 
which He speaks of it. The two places in wiiich 
He does so must next eng.age our attention. 

V. Significance of the Death of Jesus. —IJio first 
of the passages to which allusion has just been 
made is Mk 10*® || ‘For verily the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many.’ We 
observe here that Jesus brings His Death under 
the category of service, and regards it as the 
climax of a life of service. This is one way of 
stating the great paradox to which we have just 
alluded. The kings of the Gentiles exercise lord- 
ship over their subjects; but such was not to be 
the ambition of the disciples of Christ; rather the 
very opposite ; and it was Christ Himself who set 
them the examnle. At the end of the avenue 
stood a cross, and the Saviour of men walked up 
to it as if it had been a crown. It is a question of 
pressing interest how much farther we may go 
than this: is the X&rpop dvrl toWiop to be in¬ 
terpreted by the diroX&rpioa-if an<l IXaar-^piop of 
Ro 3“*^*, and by the language of other similar 
passages ? By itself we could not say that it 
compelled such an interpretation ; but there is 
nothing forced in supposing that the early Church 
knew and followed the mind of its Founder. In 
that case we should have reason to think that 
Jesus Himself had hinted at the sacrificial char¬ 
acter of His Death, and that Ho too regarded it as 
propitiatory. 

If this passage suf^gests a sacrificial aspect of 
one kind, the other is more explicit in bringing 
out sacrificial associations of another. All the 
extant accounts of the institution of the Eucharist 
connect the Blood shed upon the Cross with the 
founding of a ‘[new] Covenant.’ This is certainly 
an allusion to the inauguration of the first Covenant 
with sacrifice (cf. Ex 24**®, He 9’®’“®), and the 
Death of Christ is clearly regarded as the Sacrifice 
inaugurating the second (see below, p. 638). 

In other words, the momentous question came 
before the mind of Jesus whether the New Dis- 

{ lensation which He was founding was or was not 
ike the Old in including the idea of Sacrifice. 
He deliberately answered that it was. And He 
deliberately foresaw, and as deliberately accepted 
the consequence, that the Sacrifice of this New 
Dispensation could be none other than the Sacri¬ 
fice of Himself. 

That which gives this particular Death a value 
which no other death could have had is (a) the fact 
that it is the Death of the Messiah, of One whose 
function it is to be the Saviour of His [»eople, and 
whose Death like His Life must in some way enter 
into the purpose of the whole scheme of salvation ; 
and (^) the lurther fact that although the Death 
is a necessity in the sense that it was required for 
the full development of God’s gracious purpose, it 
was nevertheless a purely voluntary act on the part 
of the Son, an expression of that truly filial spirit in 
which He made the whole of the Father’s purpose 
His own. ‘The good Shepherd layeth down his 
life for the sheep. . . . Therefore doth the Father 
love me, because I lay down my life, that I may 
take it again. No one taketh it away from me, 
but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay 
it down, and I have power to take it again. This 
commandment received t from my Father’ (Jn 
IQU. 171.)^ follows ( 7 ) that however much it may 
be right to conceive of the Death of Christ as a 
Sacrifice, and a sacrifice which has for its object 
the * remission of sins’(Mt 26®), we must not in 
connexion with it set the justice of God against 
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Ilis inercv, or tliink of Him as really turning away 
11 is face from the Son of His love. 

Literatukk.— Tl»e subieot of thuMe lawt two sections not only 
comes into the field of New Testament Theology in general 
and treatises (like Wendt’s and others named above) on the 
Teaching of Christ, bnt It necessarily occupies a prominent 
place in discussions of the Doctrine of the Atonement. Among 
these may be mentioned especially Ritschl’s Jiecht/ertigung 
u. Vergohnung, vol, li. of which goes elaborately into the exegesis 
of the leofling passages ^ed. 2, 1882), and a recent treatise bv 
Kiihler, Zur Lenre von aer Vergohnung (Leipzig, 1898), which 
gives prominence to the relation of the doctrine to the Life of 
Christ. A lengthy monograph by Schwartzkopflf deals directly 
with our Lord’s predictions of liis I’osaion (Die Weiggagungen 
Jegu Christi von geimm Toiie, u.s.w., Gottingen, 1896); and 
‘Ohrist'e Attitude to His Death'is the title of some stHking 
articles by Dr. A. M. Fairbairn in Expog. 1896, ii., and 1897, i. 

E. The Messianic CRTSTSi: the Triumph a l 
Entry, tue Last Teaching, Passion, Death, 
Resurrection, Ascension, 

Scene. —Mainly in Jeniflalcni. 

Time. —Six days before Passover to ten days 
before f’enteoost A.D. 29. 

Mt 2P-28'^, Mk lH-16^ [vv.®'^® an early 
addition], Lk 19^-24®^, Jn 12‘-2P*. 

This series of momentous events has natu¬ 
rally furnished much matter for discussion 
and controversy, some of it very recent, 
(i.) Our first duty will be to sketen rapidly 
the course of the events with special reference 
to the motives of the human actors in them, 
(ii.) We must consider the debated points in 
the chronoloj?y of the last week, (iii.) We 
shall have to discuss the eschatological 
teaching which the Synoptists place in this 
period, (iv.) A number of points, critical 
and doctrinal, will meet us in connexion 
witli the Last Supper, (v.) We shall have 
in like manner to consider both the atte.sta- 
tion and the signilicance of the crowning event 
of all,' the Resurrection. This will include 
some discussion of the Appearances which 
followed. liAstly (vi.), as our subject is the 
Life of Christ and not the Gosjicls, we must, 
even though in so doing we cross the threshold 
of St. Luke’s ‘ second treatise,’ follow the 
stops of the Master to His Ascension. 

i. The Action and the Actors. — Our four 
Gospels, taken together, in part convey and in 
j)art suggest a view at once clear and probable of 
the cour.se of events which led to the Crucifixion, 
and of the motives which impelled the several 
actors in thorn. We have seen that the Fourth 
Gospel is needed to explain the heightened enmity 
which had so tragic an issue. A residence in 
.leriLsalem and Retluiny of four days would not 
be enough to account for the overtures to Judas. 
The events of the Feast of Tabern.acles, the Feast 
of Dedication, and the Raising of Lazarus, with 
the knowledge that Jesus had been teaching and 
making disciples at no great distance from Jeru¬ 
salem, supply what is w^anted. And in the case of 
the Last week the touches which the Fourth 
Gospel adds to its preilecesaors supplement them 
efiectivoly. 

(a) The Populace. —In the Triumphal Entry -we 
seem to see a gleam once more of tlie enthusiasm 
which had followed the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand. It was probably quite as superficial. 
We may imagine the croAvd made up in part of 
those who had been impre.ssed by recent teaching 
beyond the Jordan or in Jerusalem itself, or by 
the news of the still more striking miracle 
wrought upon Lazarus: besides these, there 
would doubtless be a contingent of pilgrims 
from more distant Galileo, the remnant of the 
crowds who had at one time or another follo^ved 
Jesus there. But it would be too much to expect 
that all, or oven many of these, had ac(|uirea an 
intelligent insight into the character of Him w^hom 


they were cheering. They were still in the 
twilight of their old Jewish expectations. They 
.supposed that the moment had at last come when 
tho hopes which they cherished would be realized, 
and wlien before the crowds assembled for the 
Passover Jesus would at last put Himself forward 
as the Leader for whom they were waiting. 
Nothing, however, came of this seeming appeal 
to their enthusiasm. A few discourses in the 
temple, partly levelled against the religious 
authorities they were most accustomed to rever¬ 
ence, but containing not a word of incitement 
against the Romans, and that was all. What 
wonder if their enthusiasm died away, and if in 
some of the fiercer among them it changed to 
bitter and angry disappointment I Doubtless some 
of these Zealots mingled with those who cried 
‘ Crucify him, crucify him ’; it was natural that 
they should prefer one of their own trade, like 
Barabbas; but the crowds in Jerusalem at Pass- 
over time were so groat that many of these 
fanatics may have had no personal acquaintance 
with Jesus at all. The choice between Jesus and 
Barabbas would seem to them a choice between a 
mock leader, a dreamer of dreams, who ottered 
them nothing but words, and a true son of tho 
people who had shown himself ready to grip the 
sword in the good cause. 

(6) The Traitor. —It is possible that Judas 
Iscariot may have shared something of these 
feelings. In the lists of the apostles he is u.sually 
named next to a Zealot. The long course of train¬ 
ing which he had undergone may have failed to 
purge his mind of the carnal expectations of his 
countrymen. It may have been a sudden access 
of disappointment, greater than ever before, be¬ 
cause tho hopes by which it had been preceded 
had been greater, which impelled him to seek his 
interview with tho members of the Sanhedrin. 
It has even been 8ugge.sted that he did what he 
did in order to comp^ his Master to declare Him¬ 
self, and with the belief that He would at last 
exert for the deliverance of the nation the super¬ 
natural pow’ers with which He was endowed. For 
this we nave no sufficient warrant; and we are 
told expressly (Jn 12* RV text and most Comms.) 
that Judas was guilty of petty pilfering from the 
common fund, and therefore may infer that he 
was accessible to the temptations of avarice. 
Still, few men act from motives that they cannot 
at least make plausible to themselves : so that a 
mixture of obstinate and misguided patriotism is 
more probable than pure malignity. If Judas had 
not been at least capable of better things, it is not 
likely that he would have been chosen to be one of 
the Twelve. 

(c) The Pharisees. —By this time between Jesus 
and the Pharisees there is open war. Insidious 
questions are still put to Him, but only in order 
to ‘ensnare him in his talk ’ (Mt 22^®ll). And on 
I His side Jesus replied to their treachery by the 
sternest denunciations. It need not be supposed 
that all ‘ scribes and Pharisees ’ were eoually 
the object of these. We know that Nicouemus 
and Joseph of Arimathma were members of the 
Sanhedrin ; we do not know that they belonged 
to the party of the Pharisees, but we cannot 
doubt that tnere wore some Pharisees like-minded 
w'ith them ; just as we learn from the Acts that 
after the Resurrection a number of the ‘priests’ 
(Ac 6^) and at least some Pharisees {ib. 16®) oecame 
Christians. 

{d) The Sadducees. —With the last week of our 
Lord’s life, or rather, if we may trust St. John, as 
far back as the Fea.st of Tabernacles (Jn 7*®), a 
new party comes into prominence. The Sanhedrin 
l^egins to take otticial action against Je.sus; and, 
although the Pharisees had some footing in that 
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body, its policy was more determined by the Sad- 
ducees, to whom belonged most of the ‘ chief 

f )riests,’ an»l in particular Caiaphaa, the actiiij; 
»igh priest, and liis yet more iniliiential father- 
in-law and predecessor j^inas. As a^^aiust Jeans 
the two parties of Pharisees and Sadducees acted 
together, but their motives were different. The 
Pharisees were jealous for their authority and 
traditions, which were openly assailed. The Sad¬ 
ducees themselves rejected these traditions,—they 
were selfish politicians, who played their own 
ame. Their motto was quieta non movere. They 
readed any kind of disturbance which might give 
the Romans an excuse to take the power out of 
their hands (cf. Jn IP®). It is curious to note 
how from this time onwards the bitterest opposi¬ 
tion comes from the Sadducees, while leading 
Pharisees are neutral or oven favourable (Ac 
23»). 

(e) Pilate .—The position of things is this. The 
Jews (i.g. primarily the Sanhedrin) were bent upon 
bringing about the death of Jesus. Now they 
themselves had not the power of life and death 
(Jn 18®^). According to the Talmud, they lost it 
forty years before tlie destruction of Jerusalem, 
which would be about this very time. It is prob¬ 
able, however, that they did not long continue to 
possess it after the annexation of Judma by the 
Romans. This being the case, they could only 
act through the instriiinentality of the Roman 
governor. This necessitated the putting forward 
of different reasons from those that really weighed 
with themselves. Rather we should say that 
there were really three sets of reasons: (i.) The 
real motive of the Sanliedrin was jealousy of its 
own authority,—on the part of the Sadducees fear 
of disturbance, on the part of the Pharisees re¬ 
sentment of the attacKs upon themselves and 
their traditions, and with some of the most 
jiatriotic among them perliaps disgust at a Mes¬ 
siah who was not a Messiah in any sense which 
they could comprehend. (ii.) The ostensible 
reason, which witli some may have been sincere 
enough, was the charge of blasphemy against God. 
This charge they tried to bring home, but for a 
time could not (Mk 14®* H), until at last they caught 
at the confession of Jesus Himself. On the 
strength of this He was condemned (Mk 14®*'*^). 
(iii.) This charge, however, was not one which 
they could bring before the governor, and there¬ 
fore they changed their ground. St. Luke, who 
in all tliese scenes draws upon special and good 
information, states the accusation with more pre¬ 
cision than the other Synoptists. ‘We found this 
mail perverting our nation, and forbiddin|; to give 
tribute to Ccesar, and saying that he himself is 
Christ a king ’ (or ‘ an anointed king,’ RVm ; Lk 
23^). 

With this charge it is that the leaders of the 
Sanhedrin come before Pilate. Pilate has the 
rough Roman sense of justice, and he feels that 
the charge is not proved. He sees no evidence 
that Jesus is really a formidable conspirator, or 
even a conspirator at all against the State. He 
therefore desires to release Him ; but the Jew^s 
insist, the leaders being backed by the clamour of 
the crowd. The Sanhedrists know the weak point 
in Pilate’s armour, and they fasten upon it: ‘If 
thou release this man, thou art not Caesar’s friend : 
every one that maketh himself a king speaketh 
against Ccesar’ (Jn 19^*, a most lifelike touch). 
For themselves they protest their loyalty, ‘We 
have no kin^ but Cmsar’ (Jn 19^®). For many of 
the Sanhedrin, Pharisees as well as Sadducees, 
this would be true, and those for whom it was not 
would discreetly hold their peace. To this jpressure 
Pilate in the end gives way, washing his hands of 
the responsibility. He might have taken a nobler 


course, but ho felt insecure of his position ; he 
knew that the Jews liad matter of just complaint 
against him ; and sooner than face tlieir malice, 
witli the inconveniences which it might cause, he 
let them have their will. 

Litkratukb.—W ith this section may be compared two works 
of imagination : Dr. Kdwin A. Abbott, PhUochrinUis, London, 
1878; and As Others Saw Him, London, 1896 (written from a 
Jewish point of view, but sympathetic and instructive). Also 
Chwolson, Das letzie Passamahl Christi, etc., St. Petersburg, 
1892, Anhang : * Das Verhaltniss d. Pharisaer, Sadcluciier u. 
der Juden liberhaupt zu Jesus Ohristxis’ (minimizing the 
opposition of the Pharisees, and laying the blamo uiton the 
Sadducees (Jewish, but written with much special know¬ 
ledge]). 

ii. The Chronology of the Last Week. — A 
number of chronological difficulties meet us in 
the narrative of this Last Week. (1) The 
facie view would certainly bo that the Anointing 
at Bethanv was placed by Mark two days (Mk 14^) 
and by John six days (Jn 12^) before the Passover. 
(2) The common opinion is that the Crucifixion 
took place on a Friday, and the Last Supper on 
the evening of Thursday ; but it has also been 
argued that the two events took place on Thurs¬ 
day and Wednesday. (3) There is a much larger 
division of opinion as to the date of the Crucifixion 
in the Jewish calendar, and the relation of the 
Last Sup^)er to the Paschal Meal. The Synoptists 
seem to identify the two, whereas St. John ex¬ 
pressly places the Last Su^^jier before the Passover, 
and would make the Criicilixion fall on Nisan 14. 
(4) The authorities also appear to differ as to the 
time of day occupied by the Crucifixion. Accord¬ 
ing to Mk 16“ the time of the Crucifixion itself 
was the ‘third hour’ ( = 9 a.m.); according to Jn 
19^* the trial was not quite over by the ‘ sixth 
hour’ ( = noon), and therefore the Crucifixion was 
still later. 

Of these discrepancies No. 2 need not detain us. 
The view that the Crucifixion took place upon a 
Thursday is almost peculiar to Dr. Westcott 
{Introd. to the Study of the Gospels^ p. 322, ed. 3). 
It turns upon a pressing of the phrase ‘ three days 
and three nights’ in Mt 12^, along with the proba¬ 
bility of confusion between ‘ preparation for the 
Passover^ and the more ordinary use of the word 
in the sense of ‘ preparation for the Sabbath ’ {i.e, 
Friday). The phrasing of Mt 27®* is somewhat 
peculiar, but not reallv less so on this way of 
reckoning than the other, because the day de¬ 
scribed as the ‘ morrow after the Preparation * 
would bo itself the weekly Trapao-Kevf. And Mt 12^ 
is due only to the evangelist, and is not supported 
by the otner authorities. [On the length of the 
interval between the Crucifixion and the Resurrec¬ 
tion see esn. art. Chronology of NT in this 
Diet. i. 410'" (with Field, Ot. Norv. iii. p. 7, there 
referred to), and Wright, NT Problems^ p. 169 ff.]. 

No. 1 is commonly removed by treating the note 
of time in Mk 14Ml as referring to the events of 
yy 1 . 2 . 10.11 not to the intervening narrative of 
vv.*'*. In support of this, Meyer-Weiss (ed. 8, ad 
loc.) points to analogous cases of intrusive matter 
in Mk 3“-»® 6''*-** 7“**®. On the other hand, 

M‘Clellan {Gospels^ p. 472 f.) restricts the applica¬ 
tion of Jn 12^ to the arrival at Bethany, which, 
according to him, was on the afternoon of Friday, 
Nisan 8. Tlie Anointing he would place on the 
evening of Tuesday, Nisan 12. Either view is pos¬ 
sible, and neither can be verified. If we think 
that the fourth evangelist deliberately corrects 
his predecessors, we shall probably give the prefer¬ 
ence to him. On such a point Mark is not a first¬ 
hand authority, and the connexion between his 
placing of the Betrayal and of the Anointing may 
well be loose. 

As to (4) the difference in regard to the hour of 
the Crucifixion, attempts have been made with 
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ftome persifltence to prove that St. John used a 
different mode of re(;konin" time from that in 
common use. Tlie writer of tins was at one time 
inclined to look with favour on these attempts. If 
the premiss could be proved, the data would work 
out satisfactorily. But, in view of the arts, by Mr. 
J. A. Cross in Class. Rev. 1891, p. 245 ff, and by 
Prof. Ramsay in Expositor, 1893, i. 2161!., it must 
definitely be said that the major premiss cannot 
be proved, and that the attempt to reconcile the 
two statements on this basis breaks down (cf. also 
Wright, Problems, p. 149ff.). 

The ancient solution of the diffloulty was to suppose a corrup¬ 
tion (F for r, or vies vemd) of the text, more often in Jn than 
in Mk ; and rightly, because in Mk there are three several notes 
of time (Mk 16M which hanjf together. So Eus. ad 

Marinum, with a group of MSS mcholxa (vid. Tisch. on Jn 
etc. This solution is accepted by Mr. Wright (op. cit. p. 166 ff.), 
and it may conceivably hol<l good. 

Prof. Ramsay lays stress rather on the rough and approximate 
way in which the ancients used the reckoning by nours. It 
must be remembered that an ‘ hour * with them was a twelfth 
part of daylight, and not a fixed space of 60 measured minutes, 
as with us. If the two statements had been inverted—if Mk 
1628 had described the end of the trial and Jn lO^^ the raising of 
the cross—this elasticity might have amply covered both. As 
the two passages stand, it harrlly does so. 

We may ask ourselves whether, supposing that the slaughter 
of the Paschal lambs began at 8 p.ra. (the time of slaughter is 
given as 8-6 p.ra. by Jos. BJ vi. ix. 8), there would not be a 
rather strong temptation on typological grounds to fix the 
moment of the death of the Messiah at that hour. The other 
notes of time wouUi naturally he conformed to this. Rut, on 
the other hand, St. John's ‘sixth hour* seems inconveniently 
late for the events which have to be compressed between it and 
the evening. The whole question must be left open. There is 
a choice of possibilities, but nothing more. 

Can we get beyond a nimilar choice on the last 
and most important point (3), the discrepancy as 
to the day of the month of the Crucifixion and of 
the Last Supper? Perhaps not. 

It is the Last Supper which the Synoptists 
appear to fix by identuying it with the Passover. 
They say expressly that on the morning of the 
‘ first day of unleavened bread, when they sacri¬ 
ficed the Passover’ (Mk 14'^ 1 |), the disciples asked 
where the Passover was to be eaten. Idiis would 
be on the morning of Nisan 14. In the evening, 
which from twilight onwards wouhl belong to 
Nisan 15, would follow the Last Supper, and on 
the next afternoon (still, on the Jewish reckoning, 
Nisan 15) the Crucifixion. St. John, on the other 
hand, by a number of clear indications (Jn 13' 18‘^® 
1914 . 8 IJ iniplies that the Last Supper was eaten 
before the time of the regular Passover, and that 
the Lord suffered on the afternoon of Nisan 14, 
about the time of the slaying of the Paschal 
lambs. 

We are thus left with a conflict of testimony; 
and the question is, on which side the evidence is 
strongest. Now, if we are to believe a very com- 

etent Jewish archmologist, Dr. Chwolson, the 

ynoptists begin with an error. * From the Mosaic 
writings down to the Book of Jubilees (cap. 49), 
Philo, Josephus, the Palestinian Targum ascribe<l 
to Jonathan ben Uzicl, the Mishnah, the 'ralmud, 
the Rabbinical writings of the Middle Ages, in¬ 
deed down to the present day, the Jews have 
always understood by the phrase d'>' 

“ the first day of the feast of unleaveneii bread,” 
only the 15th, and not the 14th ’ (Das letzte Passa- 
manl Christi u. der Tag seines Todes, p. 3 f.); .so 
that it would bo a contradiction in terms to say 
with Mk 14'* II ‘ on the first day of unleavened 
bread, when they sacrificed the Pa.s 8 over.’ It is, 
however, only right to add that Chwolson’s 
assertion is denied by another very good authority. 
Dr. Schiirer, ThL, 1893, col. 182. [Schiirer does 
not directly meet the statement that where the 
feast of Unleavened Bread is represented as extend¬ 
ing over eight days, the days intended are Nisan 
16-22, not 14-21.*]. 

• It li worth noting that the Gonpel of Peter agrees with the 


Waiving this point, however, for the present, 
we observe (after Chwolson, but cf. Authorship 0 ) 
the Faurth Gospel, 1872, p. 206 f. etc.) that the 
Synoptists make the Sanhedrin say beforehand 
that they will not arrest Jesus ‘on the feast day,’ 
and then actually arrest Him on that day ; that 
not only the guards, but one of the disciples (Mk 
14^^ II) carries arms, which on the feast day was 
not allowed ; that the trial was also held on the 
feast day, which would be unlawful (on these 
points see Chwolson, op. cit. p. 6 ff.); that the 
feast day would not l>e called simply ‘ Prepara¬ 
tion ’; that the phrase ‘ coming from the field ’ 
(Mk 16*' II) means properly ‘coming from work’; 
that Joseph of Arimathaja is represented as buying 
a linen cloth (Mk 16“*^), and the women as prejpar- 
ing spices and ointments (Lk 23®®), all of which 
would be contrary to law and custom. 

It follows that the Synoptists are really incon¬ 
sistent with themselves, and bear unwilling wit¬ 
ness to the chronology of St. John. We may be 
still reluctant to think that the contradiction is 
final. The Synoptists, so far as they identify the 
Last Supper witn the Passover, look as if they 
were telling the truth. It is possible that there 
may be some way of reconciling the two accounts, 
which we do not know enough of the circumstances 
to specify. 

One hypothesis, which the writer was at one 
time tempted to entertain,—very tentatively,— 
that the ‘Passover’ which lay before the disciples 
and the Sanhedrin was not the Passover proper, 
hut the eating of the Chdgigdh (so Edersheim, 
M‘Clellan, Nbsgen), he now believes to be unten¬ 
able (see Expos. 1892, i. 17 ft*., 182 f., and Wright, 
Problems, p. 173 ff.). It is more likely that, for 
some reason or other, the regular Passover was 
anticipated. 

Dr. Chwolson, writing as a Jew, whose interest 
in the question is purely archieological, would 
account for such anticipation by the fact that in 
the year of the Passion, Nisan 15 (not 14) fell upon 
a Sabbath. But it must lie confessed that his 
argument seems strained (cf. also Schiirer in ThL, 
ut sup .). 

Mr. Wright thinks that the Synoptists have 
combined the narrative of the Last Suj)per with 
that of some previous Paschal meal partaken of 
by our Lord [Problems, p. 179ft*). But even if 
this hypothesis held good, it would hardly meet 
the case; because it is just the details of the Last 
Supper, belonging to it qua Last Supper [e.g. 
the ‘cup of blessing’), which remind us of the 
Passover. And, in any case, the hypothesis deserts 
the documents too far to be at all capable of proof. 

As the ouestion at present stands we can only 
acknowleclge our ignorance. [The literature will 
have been sufficiently given in the course of this 
section ; cf. esp. Mr. A. Wright’s Some New Testa¬ 
ment Problems, London, 1898, p. 147 ft’.]. 

iii. The Prophetic Teaching of the Last Week, 
—This, too, has raised difficulties which are not 
only apparent but real. It is important to bear 
in mind that no less than six distinct kinds of pre¬ 
diction are ascribed to our Lord during this week 
or in the period preceding. There is ( 1 ) the pre¬ 
diction of ilis own death and resurrection. There 
is ( 2 ) the prediction of the siege and destruction of 
Jerusalem. With this in the great passage (Mk 
13 II) is directly connected (3) the prediction of the 
end of the world and the last jutfgment. (4) The 
discourses in Jn clearly predict the coming of the 
Paraclete as the substitute for Christ Himself. 
(5) In another leading passage (Mk 9') a phrase is 
used which may be explained, though it is not 

Johannean rather than the Synoptic tradition, placing the Cruel- 
flxion not on, but before, the first day of unleavened bread ,(r^ 
yukt rSv Ev. Pet. 3). 
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nsnally explained, of the reniarkahle spread of the 
Christian Church from the Day of Pentecost on- | 
wards. Lastly (6), there is the explanation which 
is frequently f;iven of the ‘ Coming of the Son of 
Man * as a so-called ‘ historical coming,* a comin" 
not exhausted by a single occasion, but repeated 
in the ^eat events of history. 

The first three of these classes of predictions are, i 
in any case, authentic and certain. To the be¬ 
liever in the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel the ; 
prophecy of the Paraclete is equally certain, and 
there is much which goes to confirm it in the Acts 
and Epp. independently of its direct attestation. 
The other two forms of prediction are more hy¬ 
pothetical. They have been introduced more or 
less in order to meet the difficulties, although they 
may have substantial grounds of their own. We 
will not as yet beg the question either way. 

The ^eat difficulty is that as our documents 
stand tlie second and third predictions are in¬ 
timately connected with each other, and in at least 
one other passage it would seem as if it were 
expressly stated that the coming of the Son of 
Man (i.6. the final Coming, the Coming to Judg¬ 
ment) would take place within the lifetime of that 
generation. We know that it has not so taken 
place, and the great question is what we are to say 
to this. Is it an error in One who has never been 
convicted of error in anything else? We must 
not endeavour to explain away facts; but we may 
interrogate them, and interrogate them somewhat 
strictly, to see whether they are facts or no. 

We cannot disguise from ourselves, that, what¬ 
ever the precise language used by our Lord, the 
disciples would be exceedingly prone to attribute 
to Him the prediction of His own return as near 
at hand. The connexion of the Messiah with a 
world-wide judgment was no new doctrine, but 
was a common feature in the Jewish apocalypses. 
But this return would seem to them, as applied to 
our Lord, the necessary complement of the life of 
humiliation which He nad led upon earth. For it 
was reserved the full triumph over His enemies 
which so far must have seemed very imperfect. 
Resurrection and Ascension would seem to be only 
foretastes of the great coming in glory on the 
clouds of heaven. They were steps, but only 
steps, towards the goal. 

We might have been sure, even if we had not 
been told, that the disciples would naturally fix 
their thoughts on this Second Coming, and that it 
would be a natural inference for them to suppose 
that it was near at hand. Instances like the com¬ 
parison of Mt 24’^=Mk 13*^=Lk 21“ show that 
the expectation as to time was not fixed but vari¬ 
able. 

On the other side, no doubt, must be set the fact 
that in the apostolic circle the belief in the near¬ 
ness of the Second Coming was almost universal 
(1 Th 1 Co 16“, 2 Co 5», Ro Ph 

4®, 1 P 4^, I Jn 2*®, Rev 1® 22‘® etc.). The obvious 
conclusion to draw from this would be that the 
belief had a common root in the teaching of Christ 
Himself. 

And in favour of that conclusion might be 
quoted the language of 1 Th 4^®, though it may be 
questioned how much of this is a ‘ word of the 
Lord,* and how much the construction put upon 
it by St. Paul. The case with which the apostles 
postponed their expectation under the teaching of 
events would tell against the supposition that the 
words of Christ had been precise on the subject; 
and when we come to look: into the Gospels there 
are many hints that the time of the Second Coming 
could not be fixed precisely and might be distant 
(Mt 24®’*®! II 25!®*!®* These passages are indeed 
so clear that they may be fairly said to neutralize 
those which are quot^ on the other side, and to 


heighten the probability that the apparent de¬ 
finiteness of tnese other passages is aue to tlie 
disciples rather than to the Master. 

But another hypothesis has been put forward to 
remove the difficulty. It has Ix en supposed that 
the Coming of the Son of Man in the places where 
it is spoken of as near at hand refers, not to the 
final coming, but to another kind of coming in the 

f reat events of history. The prologue of St. 

ohn’s Gospel appears to point to such repeated 
comings (Jn 1®); and if any event deserves the 
name, it might well be given to the Destruction of 
Jerusalem, which was certainly one of the turning- 
points of history, and had a momentous influence 
upon the fortunes of Christianity. There is no 
doubt that our Lord directly predicted this cata¬ 
strophe ; and it might well seem that the pas¬ 
sages which apparently speak of the final coining 
as near were due to a confusion in the minds of 
the disciples between the two events regarded as 
* Comings.’ 

It is, however, a question whether this idea of 
repeated coming can be made good. Most recent 
writers are inclined to set it down as a modernism 
(Schwartzkopil* Weissagungen Jesu Christie etc. 
p. 156; Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol. i. 316). It is 
also very doubtful whether it has any real support 
in OT. What the prophets looked forward to was 
‘ the day of the Lord’—a single great intervention 
of God—not a day or succession of days. 

On this point the writer is glad to be able to refer to a note 
which he has received from Dr. Driver : ‘ The usual expression is 
dav of J" ” : in Is 2^2, however, it is indef. (“ for there is a 
day for,'^' etc., or “ J" hath a day "); Zee 14' has also “ a day ” ; 
Ezk is lit. “ For near is a day, and near is a day for J" ” ; 
Is 348 “ Kor there is a day of vengeance for J" (or " J" hath "), 
a year of recompense for,'* etc. ; also “ his days '* in apparently 
the same sense, Job 24i. But these hardly differ except form¬ 
ally from the usual “ day of J".’’ I do not think that a succes¬ 
sion of judgments is represented under this figure—except, of 
course, in so far as what the prophet picture<l as taking place In 
a single day was in reality effected gradually.’ 

Another hypothesis, however, also appears de¬ 
serving of consideration. The strongest of all the 
passages which would make our Lord expressly 
predict His own Second Coming within the apos¬ 
tolic age itself is Mt 16“ ‘ Verily I say unto you, 
There be some of them that stand here which 
shall in no wise taste of death, till they see the 
Son of Man coming in his kingdom.’ But when 
we compare this with the parallels, Mk 9!—Lk D’’ 
it is clear that the words Son of Man are intrusive, 
and that the clause really runs, * till they see the 
kingdom of God come with power ’ {om, ‘ with 
power,’ Lk). It is not the ‘ Son of Man coming in 
his kingdom,’ but the ‘kingdom’ itself which 
comes. 

What is meant by the kingdom here ? Is it not 
a very natural interpretation to explain it of that 
great intervention of the Spirit of God in the 
world, that mat influx of Divine powers and 
energies which dates from Pentecost? In other 
words, is it not natural to equate it with the 
promise of the Paraclete in the Fourth Gospel, 
where it is implied that the coming of the Para¬ 
clete is equivalent to the coming of Christ Him¬ 
self ?(Jn IP®*!®). 

The teaching of the Fourth Gospel respecting 
the Paraclete is already strongly confirmed by the 
part assigned to the Holy Spirit by St. Paul; and 
if the explanation just suggested* holds good, it 
would be also confirmed from another and unex¬ 
pected quarter. 

There ha« been a considerable tendency In the advanced 
liberal camp to get rid entirely of the apocalyptic and eschato¬ 
logical element in the teaching of our I^ord. The chief meant 
through which this is done nag been the lupposed discovery 


* A similar view la taken by Haupt, p. 188 f., and Bnieton 
(Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol, 1. 815 n.), but commended itself to 
the writer of thia Independently. Of. also Swete, ad loo. 
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thAt in the discourse of Mk 13 || there is incorporated a ‘Little 
Ajiooalypse' of Jewish fWcizsiicker) or .lewiHh-t'hristian (Col.mi, 
Pfleiderer, Weiffenhacn) ori^fin, UHually rej^ardcil as a * fly¬ 
sheet ’ composed in a.d. 67-68 during the trouhlcs which irntiic*- 
diatelv preceded the siege of Jerusalem, and identified with the 
‘ oracle’ which led to the flight of the Christians to Pella (Evis. 
UE III. V. 3). The first to hit upon this idea was Colani 
Christ et Us Croyances Msssiammies ds son Temps, ed. 2, 1804, 
p. 201 fT.), who was followed by vVeizHUckcr, PfleMlerer, and on 
an elaborate scale by Weiffenbach, Der wiederkiin/tsgedanke 
Jesu, Leipzig, 1873. This last-named work is usually referred 
to os having established the position. In the final foi-m of the 
theory the 'flv-shoct' in question is supposed to consist of 
Mk 187'0* II 14-2& II 24-27 j| »0 3i ((. And it is true that these verses 
are fairly detachable from the rest and make a fairly compact 
whole. 

By thus eliminating the central passage on which the eschato- 
lomcal teaching of Jesus seemed to rest, it became not verv 
difficult to explain away that teaching altogether. Weiffenbach 
did so by the hypothesis that the critically verified allusions to 
the Second Coming of the Messiah all originally referred to Ilis 
Resurrection, the predictions of which formed the genuine 
nucleus out of which the rest had grown through misunder¬ 
standing of the words of Jesus and the blending with them of 
current apocalyptic doctrines. By this expedient, Weiffenbach, 
whose object was less radical than that of most of those who 
went with him, escaped some real difficulties ; but just in this 
it may be doubted whether he has found any follower. It will 
be seen that the critical analysis of Mk 13 i| is the starting-point 
of the whole construction; and that has not perhaps as yet been 
brought to any final solution. 

iv. The Last Sapper. — The part of the Last 
Supper of which it is most incumbent itnon us to 
speak here is its culmination in the solemn acts 
and words which institute the second of the two 
great Sneraments. Besides the debates of centuries 
which have pjathered round this subject, a number 
of questions have been raised in recent years which 
require discussion. Tn particular, new light has 
been thrown uixm the text of one of our leading 
authorities. And our first step must he to deter¬ 
mine as nearly as we can its exact hearing. 

(1) The Text of Lk 22’^’^®.—The importance of 
this section is such, and it is so desirable that the 
evidence should be given with completeness and 
precision, that we may ho forgiven if in this 
instance we print the full text of the original 
(after Greek RV), and then proceed to give the 
more crucial variants in tecludcal fashion. 

The evidence of the leading I>atln MSS is given in full; that 
of the two oldest foniis of the Syriac Version in a retranslation, 
based for the Sinai MS on Mrs. Lewis and Merx, and for the 
Ouretonian on Baethgen. For the Coptic Version the new 
critical edition is used (Oxford, 1898). 

Lk 2214 20, 14 Kdt/ OTi \y%v%Tt iltp*, dtvtViri, Ktii ti ttirorTcX*/ run 

rniir^. 1® Ku,) tTrt ^pof ttvrevf, ’EieiOv/xici \irtOvp/r)f<t, tout# t# wurx* 
uyuwi' wpi Tou ifuSil*' 1® Xiyat yap u^cTv, #r/ cv pcij 
faydt avrt, \mi iVou o’XrpvO^ io ry fianXi/a r#w Siov, 17 

W0rv,pio¥ iTti, tout#, mm) itapupirart 

$!( iavrtvf Xiym yap CpCi¥, iVi «u «■/•» awi tow ¥»¥ ari r»u 
yi¥¥4i/utaT0( rijg aptwiXw 'ivf #tou e (iaa’iXita rou 0iou 1X0p. 

Xafiu¥ apTtv tvx»pirriirat ixXaft, %a) i}fvxt¥ auroTf Xiywv, Tout# 
irTI T# fw/uta ftou TO Cfr)p V/xSiy ilit)pn¥0¥- TOUT# XOnln kV T^K \pL%¥ 
ky^/xyi^riy. ^ ma) ri iroriipioy anraCrtu /xtra to SuTyrirat Xiya»¥^ 
TtfUT# t# worviptoy it MU/yii iiaOrtXft iy ra oufxari fxov, t# Cwip C/x^v 
\xxvyofxtvoy. 

Locum integrum habent Codd. Grose, et Verss. otnn.. Us 
tantum testibus exceptis qui infra nominantur; item Latt. 
cfq Vulg.: agnoscunt. Tert. ode. Mare, Iv. 40 ; Eus, Can,; 
Bos. qsue feruntur Ethiea ; Cyril. Alex. Comm in Luc. 

Om. vv.i®-17.18 Cod. Copt. K (Catena Curzoniana, txcerpio ut 
videtur Tito [Bostrensi]). 

Om. VV.17.18 Loct. 32,1’esh. codd. 

Om. VV. l®!'. 20 r» utJ^ vfxSy ii^e/x. —Daff2 11. 

Tisdem omissis transp. vv.i7.i8 {ta ut partem v.i® pri* 
orem sequantur b e. [lODico enim voliis, quia ex hoc non 
manducabo illud, donee ... in regno dei. i^Et, accepto 
pane, gratias egi^et fregit, et dedit illis, Hdicens: Hoc est 
corpus meum. Et acoepto calioe, gratias egit; et dixit: 
Accipite hoc et dividite inter vos. 18 dico cnim vobis, 
quod non bibam de generationo hoc vitis hujus, donee 
regnum dei venlat. 2lVeruratamen ecce manus, etc. b 
l« Dfco enim vobis quia Jam non manducabo Ulud doneqne 
adimplear in regno di. 18 et accepit panera et gratias 

egit et frorft et dodlt eis 17 dicens hoc est corpus meii. Et 
accepit calicfi et gratias egit et dixit accipite vivite inter 
VOS. dlco enim vobis amodo non vivam (sic) amodo de 
potlone vitis quoadusque regnum di veniat verum ecce 
manus, etc. ej. 


Item transp. vv.i7. 18 omisso (Oiir.^ ve,l partim interjeeto 
(Siri.)v,20Syrr. (Sin.-Our.). [l*L .. i»K •t#u irXi^poiSy iv ry ^ar. 
rou l^iou. Xa(3oiy aprov ivx^pteriiraf ixXarty xot) iiAixty 

auro'it Xiycttv tovto irn ri r^fxa fxov ri uwip ufxoHy itio/xiyoy 
(om. Cur.V t#ut# ir#/i7Ti tU rityifxiiv ayauynrto. 17 xai(i>raCTey( 
fiirk ri duryijrai ins. ex V. 20 Sin.) oo^afxtyof xoriiptoy (vel 
ri TOT.^ tux^P‘rri)faf tJwv Xafitro tout# ita/xtpttrart t!( lavroCt 
fT#uT 0 lO'Tj ri al/xa jxou [li] naiyvi iia(l‘Kx*i add. Sin.). Xiyat 
(ins. yap Sin.) vfxty «ti awi tou yuy ou /xi) irtot ani t#D ytyyii' 
ftarot TOUTOu T»jr kfxriXou (vel om. ?) »W «TflM fiar. rtfu 
Otou 

To the textual critic tliose phenomena are fairly 
clear. The omission of (DafPil) belongs 

to the oldest form of the Western text. The next 
step (be) wa.s to transpose the order of and 

so as to make the sequence of the Bread and 
the Cup correspond to that in the other authorities. 
The next (Cur.) was to supplement the words re¬ 
lating to the Bread from 1 Co 11®^. The next 
(Sin.) was to supplement in like manner the part 
relating to the Chip by somewhat free interpola¬ 
tions partly suggested by Mt, Mk, hut mainly from 
I Co ll“. Tn this instance Syr.-Sin. represents a 
later stage than Syr.-Ciir., though it is more often 
earlier. The omissions of vv. [^®] are prob¬ 
ably not important. 

We have then confronting each other the primi¬ 
tive form of the Western text, which is .shorter, 
makes Lk transpose the order of the Bread and 
the Cup, and omits all mention of a second Cup, 
and the great mass of Gk. MSS and other authori¬ 
ties, which introduce a second Cun, or second men¬ 
tion of the Cup, and fill out the wliole mainly from 
St. Paul. We cannot doubt that both these types 
of text existed early in the 2nd cent. Either may 
ho original. And this is just one of tho.so ca.ses 
where internal evidence is strongly in favour of 
the text which we call Western. The temptation 
to expand was much stronger than to contract; 
and tne double mention of the Cup raises real 
difficulties of the kind which suggest interpolation. 

(2) Relation of the Texts to each other, —The adop¬ 
tion of the Western text of Lk greatly diminishes 
the coincidences between St. Luke and St. Paul. 
Indeed it reduces them to the practically equivalent 
evxapKTTTfjcras for evXoyT/joas (in reference to the Bread ; 
Mt, Mk use it of the Cup). The greatest loss is 
that of the apparent confirmation by St. Luke 
of the command to repeat the rite in memory 
of its Founder. It may ho doubted, however, 
whether the introduction of this into the text of 
Lk, which—to obtain the circulation it had—must 
have taken place exceedingly early, and must have 
been carried out at the headquarters of the 
Church, is not even stronger testimony to the 
current practice of the Church than that of a 
single writer could he, even though that writer 
was an evangelist. 

As to the main lines of the rite all the authorities 
are agreed. All note the taking of the Bread, the 
blessing (or ‘giving thanks’), the breaking, the 
words, * This is my Body.* All note the Cup, 
which both in tlie Synoptic (Mt,-Mk) and Pauline 
tradition is related to the [new] Covenant in¬ 
augurated by the shedding of the Blood of the 
Messiah. In the Synoptics (Mt, Mk, Lk) there is 
an express mention of the giving of the Bread to 
the disciples, with the further command, ‘Take’ 
(Mt, Mk), ‘eat’ (Mt), and a like communicationol 
tlie Cup (Synoptics, though with some difference 
of phrase). And whereas St. Paul emphasizes the 
redemptive value of the sacrificed Body (r6 
vfAwv lectio vcm), Mt, Mk do the same for the 
shedding of the Blood (r6 irepl [vw^p] iroWCcv Ikxvp- 
v6fi€voy Mt, Mk, and elt d<p€<Tiv ifiapTiQv Mt). St. 
Paul not only doubles the command for repetition, 
but also adds, ‘ For as often as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death 
till he come.’ 
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^ (3) Other NT Evidence. —We thus have the institu¬ 
tion of the Sacrament fully set before ua. But if 
"Nve look at one of the documents upon which we 
have been drawing, the first in order of writing, 
though it is only incidentally historical, 1 Co 11, 
we find there that the Sacrament proper is asso¬ 
ciated with something else—the common meal or 
agape (Jude 2 1* 2^^var. led.). We ask ourselves 
what can be the origin of this association? It 
can hardly go back to the original institution. 
It is more probable that the association arose out 
of the state of Koivwvla described in Ac 2'‘‘’'‘ 

6^*2. 

Perhaps it goes back farther still, at least to the 
very beginning of the period. Por one of the 
characteristic expressions is ij K'hdffts toO dprou^ 
dpTov (Ac 2'‘^’ ^®), of which Blass says, ‘ est aiitcm 
k\^v rhv dprov sollemnis designatio cenue dominican.’ 
It must, however, be somewhat wider than that, 
for in the immediate context we have KXCovres re 
Kar* oIkov dprov pLereXd/JL^avov rpo<l)7jSf K.r.X.^ where 
t/3o0tJ would seem to embrace the common meal as 
well as the Eucharist. 

We are reminded further that the same phrase 
k\^v (KaraKX^v) dprov is repeatedly used of a solemn 
act of our Lord independently of the Eucharist 
(Mk 6“*^ II 8® II Lk 24®''). And we gather from the 
context of the last passage that there was some¬ 
thing distinctive in this particular act by which 
our Lord was recognized (Lk 24®®). We are re¬ 
minded also of the many instances in which atten¬ 
tion is specially called to the ‘ blessing * {eifXo'^eiv or 
ei'xapicrreiv) of food by our Lord. They are the 
same words which are used in connexion with the 
sacramental Bread and the sacramental Cup. 

There is something in those facts which is not 
quite fully explained. There are lacunae in our 
knowledge which wo would fain fill up if we could. 
The institution of the Eucharist appears to have 
connexions both backwards and forwards—back¬ 
wards with other meals which our Lord ate together 
with His disciples, forwards with those common 
meals which very early came into existence in the 
Apostolic Church. But the exact nature and 
method of these connexions our materials are not 
suflicient to make clear to us. I 

(4) Significance of the Eucharist. —We feel these 
gaps in our knowledge when we pass on to con¬ 
sider the significance of the Sacrament. Certainly 
Harnack was not wholly wrong, however far we 
may think him from being wholly right, when he 
held that the primary object of ChrisPs blessing 
was the ineal as suchj in its simplest elements, not 
specifically bread and wine (cf. TU VII. ii. 137). 

Tlie prominence ffiven to the meal and to the natural pro¬ 
ducts of the earth wl)!ch contribute to it, finds some support in 
the eucharistio prayers of the DidactU, * First, as regards the 
cup: We give thee thanks, O our Father, for the holy vine of 
thy sou David which thou modest known unto us through thy 
Son Jesus; thine is the glory for ever and ever. Then as re¬ 
gards the broken bread: W'e tive thee thanks, O our Father, 
for the life and knowledge which thou didst make known to us 
through thy Son Jesus; thine is the glory for ever and ever. 
As this broken bread was scattered upon the mountains, atul 
being gathered together became one, so may thy Church l)o 
gathered together from the ends of the earth into tnyklnjfdom; 
for thine is the glory and the power through Jesus Christ, for 
ever and ever. . . . Thou, Almighty Master, didst create all 
things for thy name's sake, and didst give food and drink unto 
men for enjoyment, that they might render thanks to thee; 
but didst bestow upon us spiritual food and drink and eternal 
life through thy Son' {Did. ix. 2-4, x. 3). 

It would, however, be doing an injustice both to 
the ancient and to the modern writer if we sup¬ 
posed that they had in view only the gifts of God 
in nature. Harnack writes; ‘ The Lord instituted 
a meal in commemoration of His death, or rather 
He described the food of the body as His Flesh 
and Blood, i.e. os the food of the soul (through 
the forgiveness of sins), when it was partaken of 
with thanksgiving, in memory of His death ’ (c^. 


cit. p. 139). And the Didach6 looks beyond the 
physical eating and drinking to the ‘ spiritual food 
and drink,' and to the ‘eternal life’ bestowed 
through the Son ; and when it speaks of the ‘ hol^ 
vine of David,’ there is at least an allusion to the 
Jewish doctrine of the Messiah, if not directly to 
the Johannean allegory of tlie Vino. 

AVe thus come round to an aspect of the ISuppcr 
which has been emphasized and illustrated, especi¬ 
ally by Spitta. There are allusions not only in the 
iiumeuiate context of the words of institution 
(Mk 14“II), but also elsewhere (Lk 14^® ‘Blessed is 
he that shall cat bread in the kingdom of God ’; 
cf. Mt 8^^ 22“'^* 25^®) to the language in use among 
the Jews respecting the great Messianic bain^uet. 
'I'his took its start from the teaching of tlie 
Prophets (e.g. Is 25®), and has points oi contact 
with prominent passages in the Wisdom literature. 
Thus in Pr 9® Wisdom issues her invitation, ‘ Come, 
eat ye of my bread, and drink of the Avine which 
I have mingled’; which is taken up in Sir 24*“''** 

‘ They that eat me shall yet be hungry, and tliey 
that urink me shall yet be thirsty.’ And in a like 
connexion the idea of the nitanna is apidied in 
Wis 16“^* * Thou gavest thy people angels^ food to 
eat, and bread really for their use didst thou pro¬ 
vide from heaven without their toil. . . . For thy 
nature (^ virdaracrLs <Tov) manifested thy sweetness 
toward thy children.’ 

We are clearly upon the line of thought which 
links on to the discourse in tlie synagogue at 
Capernaum. Indeed Ave meet here with the same 
phenomenon that has already come before us on 
other sides of our Lord’s teaching. The current 
ideas are not discarded, but taken up on to a higher 
plane and lilled Avith a iicav content. We have 
seen that Wisdom was regarded as giving her¬ 
self to be ‘eaten’ (i.e. spiritually appropriated 
and assimilated). Pliilo repeatedly identifies the 
manna Avith the Logos (Spitta refers to ed. Man¬ 
gey, i. 120, 214, 484, 604). Hence we are not sur¬ 
prised to find that St. Paul speaks of the Tveu/xan- 
k6v ^pQfjui and irvev/xariKdv ^6/^0, the miraculously- 
given meat and drink Avhich nourished the Israelites 
in the wilderness being treated as typical of the 
Christian Sacrament. In 1 Co 10^ it is not the 
water, but the stricken rock as the source of the 
water, Avhich St. Paul identilies Avith Christ Him¬ 
self. But a little further he .says plainly, ‘ The cup 
of blessing which we bless, is it not a communion 
of the blood of Christ ? The bread Avhich we break, 
is it not a communion of the body of Christ?’ 
(ib. v.^®). And in Jn our Lord is made to 

dc.scribe Ilim.self as the ‘ living bread Avhioh came 
doAvn out of heaven,’ and it is explained that the 
bread which He will give is His flesh, for the life 
of the world. 

We take the view that the discourse in question 
does not relate directly to the Eucharist. But it 
does not do so only because it expresses the larger 
idea of which the Eucharist is a particular con¬ 
crete embodiment, the one leading embodiment 
which Christ has bequeathed to His Church. As 
there is a communion with Him which is Avider 
than—though it culminates in—that Avhich we call 
Kar i^oxnvy the Holy Communion, so is there a 
sense in Avhich He is the Bread from heaven, which 
is Avider than that in Avhich He is given through 
the sacramental Bread, but it is that bread of Avhich 
He said, ‘ This is my Body, Avhich is for you.’ 

The parallelism between Jn 6®^ and 1 Co 11“ (cf. 
Mk 14“ II) is so close that Ave are certainly j'ustified 
in interpreting the words of institution in the 
manner in whicli the Sacrament itself is interjiretcd 
by both St. Paul and St. John. 

No writer has brought out this asj>ect of the 
Supper as signifying primarily the spiritual assimi¬ 
lation of Christ more forcibly than Spitta. But 
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when he goes on to maintain that the Eucharist 
has no relation to His death, it is sheer paradox, 
which can be maintained only by the most arbi¬ 
trary methods. 

The assimilation of Christ does not exhaust the 
meaning of the Sacrament. If we take the words 
of institution as they stand, another idea is even 
more prominent. Wo have seen that tliere is con- 
sideraole doubt as to how far the Last Supper is 
to be identified with tlie Paschal meal. St. Paul 
describes the Death of Christ as the Christian 
Passover (1 Co and not only he but other NT 
writers apply to that Death the language of Sac¬ 
rifice. But the narticular sacrifice with which our 
Lord’s own woras most directly connect it is the 
sacrifice, or group of sacrifices, which inaugurated 
the Covenant (Ex 24^’*). As the sprinkling of the 
blood upon the altar of God and upon the people 
ratified the covenant between Israel and Israel’s 
God, BO (it was implied) by partaking of the conse¬ 
crated symbol of tlie Blood of Christ the Christian 
had brought home to him his share in the new 
Covenant—a covenant which had at once its ines¬ 
timable privileges and its obligations. It was the 
means of admission to the state of Divine favour, 
and it bound over those who were admitted to that 
favour to a life of loyal service. Here, too, if we 
want a comment on the words of institution, we 
may seek it rightly in the later NT writings. For 
words could not well be more strongly attested 
than those which accompany the givmg of the i 
bread and of the cup, ana together they converge 
upon a root-idea which is expanded most directly 
in He but is also illustrated by Ro 3^- 6“* 

Eph P. 1 P li», 1 Jn V 2^ Rev 1*. 

If we start from the idea of the Death of Christ 
as a Sacrifice, then it lies near at hand to conceive 
of the Sacrament as the sacred meal which follows 
the sacrilice. In this there would be combined the 
universal and immemorial significance of such 
meals as an act of communion at once with the 
Deity worshipped and of the worshippers with 
each other. This double communion, under this 
aspect of the sacrificial meal, seems clearly indi¬ 
cated in I Co but it is also suggested by 

the words of institution, taken with the distribu¬ 
tion of the elements of bread and wine, and the 
stress which is laid upon the general participation 
(‘ Drink ye all,' ‘ they all drank ’). 

(6) Critical Theories. — A common feature in 
recent critical theories respecting the Last Supper 
is the denial that the command, ‘This do in re¬ 
membrance of me,’ formed part of the original 
institution ; or, in other words, that tlie particular 
circumstances which marked this solemn parting 
meal were meant to be repeated in the form of a 
permanent Sacrament. This view was put forward 
about the same time, and, it is probable, indmiend- 
ently, in England by Dr. P. Gardner {The Origin 
of the Lor(Ts Supper, London, 1893), and in Ger¬ 
many by Julicher in the vol. of e8.say8 in honour 
of weizsficker {Thcol. Abhandl. etc., Freiburg 
i. B. 1892), and by Spitta {Zur Cesch. u. Lit. a. 
(Jrchristenturns, Gottingen, 1893). The English 
writer is the most thoroughgoing. Assuming the 
correctness of the WH text of li 22^*^* St. Paul 
is left as the sole authority for the express command 
of repetition. It is then argued from the phrasing 
of 1 Co 11^ ‘I received of the Lord,* that the 
whole account belongs to one of Rt. Paul’s ecstatic 
revelations, and has not a solid liistorical foimda- 
tion. In default of this it is thought that the 
apostle had been influenced during his stay at 
Corinth by the near proximity of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, the central point in which ‘appears to 
have been a sacred repast of which the initiated 
partook, and by means of which they had com¬ 
munion with the gods* (p. 18). 


I How St. Paul could confuse such subtle external 
influences with a revelation ‘ from the Lord,* and 
how he came to deliver as authoritative instruc¬ 
tions to the Corinthians what he had (upon the 
theory) only himself acquired during his stay at 
Corinth, are only incidental questions. We cannot 
tell precisely how St. Paul received his knowledge 
in such a sense that he could refer it to the Lord. 
But the solemn simplicity of phrase reads like 
history, and, so far as other authorities exist, it is 
completely verified. In any case, it is incredible 
that a usage which is thus treated as practically 
the invention of St. Paul could have spread from 
an outlying Gentile Church over the whole of 
Christendom. We cannot doubt that not only the 
Synoptic version of the Supper, but its repetition 
as a Sacrament, had their origin in the Mother 
Church. The <c\d<rts roO Aprov of Ac 2^* ^ is on 
indication of this, which is confirmed by the evi¬ 
dence of Ignatius, Justin, and the DidachA. Spitta’s 
theory, that the repeated Sacrament was due, not 
to a command of Cnrist Himself, but to the spon¬ 
taneous instinct of afl'cetionate recollection among 
His disciples, is more possible, but still gratuitous 
and hypercritical. We may not allege the witness 
of St. Luke himself in confirmation of St. Paul, 
but, as we have already seen (p. 636 sup.), the 
familiar text of his Gospel is no less valid evidence 
of the common belief and practice. 

Of the critical theories respecting the origin of 
the Eucharist, that which wo have just mentioned 
is the most important. Hamack’s contention, that 
it was sometimes administered with water instead 
of wine, not only here and tliere among the sects 
but in the main body of the Church, belongs rather 
to the history of the Early Church than to the Life 
of our Lord. It turns, however, upon a somewhat 
cavalier treatment of the text of Justin, and has 
met with strong opposition and (it is believed) 
practically no acceptance. 

Litbraturb.—A Bummary may be given of the more recent 
special literature to most of which reference has been made. 
Lobetein, La Doetri'M d« la Ctnti, Lausanne, 1889; a lucid ex- 

S oHition dating from the time before the rise of the newer 
iieorles. A reasonable criticism may go back to it wth advant¬ 
age. Harnack, TU vii. II., 1891 (replies by Zahn. Brot u. Wein, 
I.eipzig, 1892; Julicher, oe below; Headlain, Clags. Rev. 1893, 
p. 631; Jiilicher in Theol. Abhandlungen C. von Weizedeker 
geunarnet, Freiburg 1. B. 1892; Spitta, Zur Gesch. u. Lit. d. 
Grehristentume, Gottingen; P. Gardner, The Origin oj the 
Lard's Sunmr, London, 1893 (comp, also a criticism by Mr. 
Wright, ST iVoWewM, p. 134 fif.); Grafe in Z. /. Theol. u. 
Kirche, 1895 (said to be an excellent eumruary of the contro- 
verey); Schultzen, Das Abendmahl im ST, Gottingen, 1869 
also a full review and examination); Schaefer, Das Herrenmahl, 
liiteraloh, 1897. Bp. Wordsworth 'b Visitation Addresses on 
The Holy Communion (2nd ed. 1892), though written before the 
controversy and dealing largely with the liturgical aspect of 
the question, may be specially commended to English re^erB. 

v. The Resurrection. — For our present pur- 

e 7se the discussion of the Resurrection of our 
ord will resolve itself into a consideration of 
(1) the evidence attesting the fact; (2) the sequence 
of the events, or the appearances which followed 
the Resurrection ; (3) the explanations which have 
been put forward to account for the Resurrection 
without miracle; (4) its doctrinal significance. 

(1) The Attestation. —A fact so stupendous as 
the Resurrection needs to be supported by strong 
evidence, and very strong evidence both as regards 
quantity and quality is forthcoming; but all parts 
of it are not of eqiial value, and it is well that the 
authorities should be compared with each other 
and critically estimated. 

When this is done one piece of evidence drops 
almost entirely to the rear—the concluding verses 
of St. Mark. This is not invalidated merely by 
the fact that the verses were probably not part of 
the original Gospel. Since Mr. Conyboare’s dis¬ 
covery of the Armenian MS, which appears to 
refer them to the ‘ presbyter Ariston * or ‘ Aristion,* 
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It ia fair to attach that name to them, because, 
although the authority is but slender, there is 
nothing at all to compete with it; and the Aristion 
mentioned by Eusebius {HE iii. 39) as one of the 
‘elders’ consulted by Papias, would suit the con¬ 
ditions as well as any one else belonging to the 
same generation (say A.D. 100-125). ouch an 
authority cannot be wholly without weight; if it 
represented a distinct line of tradition, its weight 
would be considerable. But when the verses Mk 
16‘'-2 o are examined, it seems pretty clear that the 
earlier portion of them ia really a summary of the 
narratives in the extant Gospels of St. Luke and 
St. John, and therefore adua nothing to these 
Gospels beyond such further sanction as the name 
of Aristion may give to them. It is proof that 
the statements in those Gospels wore accepted as 
satisfactory by a prominent Church teacher, him¬ 
self a depositary of tradition, in the region where 
St. John had been active. So much the versos 
contribute, but not more. 

There is still some mystery hanging over the 
close of the Second Gospel. The most probable 
view appears to be that its original conclusion has 
been lost—it is more likely than not—by some 
purely mechanical accident. The fragment that 
remains, Mk 10^’®, is insullicient to enable us to 
trace it to its source. If we could be sure that it 
was complete, we should have to say that St. 
Mark was not here drawing u])ou the Petrine tra¬ 
dition, because that tradition could not have failed 
to speak of the appearance to Peter himself. It is, 
however, possible that that was contained in the 
missing portion. 

This may detract somewhat from the weight of 
the common Synopt. narrative, which is here disap¬ 
pointingly meagre. And yet, if we are to throw 
the absence of any mark of Petrine origin into the 
one scale, there is a little bit of confirmatory evi¬ 
dence which it is fair to throw into the other. All 
through the history of the Passion St. Luke has 
access to a special source, which we may well 
believe to have been oral, but which gave him 
some items of good information. This iniorination 
relates espcciiuly to the court of Herod Antipas 
(Lk 23^*^“*), and it is natural to connect it with the 
particular mention of ‘Joanna the wife of Chuza, 
Herod’s steward ’ in Lk 8*. Now this very same 
Joanna appears again in St. Luke’s account of the 
vi.sit of the women to the sepulchre (Lk 24^^). The 
rest of the paragraph appears to be based as usual 
u\)on St. Mark. But the renewed mention of 
Joanna is an indication of the special source, which 
at least goes to show that there was nothing in that 
source wnich conflicted with the Marcan document. 
In other words, it confirms that document by a 
distinct line of testimony (cf. Lk 23*^'"). 

Is it not possibl' hat the story of the Walk to 
Enimaus has Jb origin? The name Cleopas 
(= Cleopatr'’^^ ifit such as we should expect to 

find in P ierodian circle. In any ca.se, the 

Bourv' marks of being a good one. It 

gi/ /picture of the aeiection through 

V' > 0 lpio 8 passed ; and the phrase ‘ we 

> was he which should redeem Israel ’ 

. to a time before the dreams of national 
Ad been purified of the grosser element 
But most striking of all is the direct 
dtion by St. Paul (1 Co 15®) of another very 
.ital reference, the appearance to Peter (Lk 
^ Not only does St. Paul confirm the fact, 
be puts it practically in the same place in the 
’ ,los. 

.We have, then, every reason to think both that 
Aie special source used by St. Luke was excellent 
/in itself, and also that it agreed in substance with 
/ the fragmentary record of St. Mark. 

[ If St. Luke thus reaches a hand in one direction 


towards St. Mark, he does so in another direction 
towards St. John. For the appearance of Lk 24*®*’ 
corresponds to that of J n 2o*'***; and both alike 
receive the seal of authentication from St. Paul 
(1 Cor 15®). We niay not, for the reason given 
above, use Mk 16“ in ratification of Jn 20^^**. We 
note, however, that the incident of St. Thomas ia 
a striking concrete illu.stration of the disbelief on 
which so many of our authorities lay .stress.* For 
the rest, the narrative in the Fourth Gospel must 

f o with the problem as to that Gospel generally, 
t has founa a vigorous recent defender in Dr. 
Loofs {Die Auferitehungsherichte und ihr IFert, 
Leipzig, 1898). 

Ine peculiar element in Mt might have seemed 
to possess the lowest claim to acceptance, were 
it not for the singular convergence of proof that 
something like the injunction of Mt 28^® must 
have been given, or most probably was given, by 
our Lord Himself (see p. 624 su/). ; also p. 213 ff.). 
We believe that for this paragraph, too, there is 
solid foundation. 

And yet the Kesurrection is a part of the 
evanj^ehcal narrative for which the leading wit- 
ne.s8 18 , after all, not the Gospels, but St. Paul— 
the double witness of what St. Paul says and what 
he implies. It is hardly possible for testimony to 
be stronger than this is. in the same precise and 
deliberate manner in wliich he had rehearsed the 
particulars of the Last Supper, St. Paul enumerates 
one by one the leading appearances of the Lord 
after the Kesurrection: (1) to Peter, (2) to the 
Twelve (as a body), (3) to an assembly of more 
than five hundred, (4) to James, (5) to all the 
apostles (1 Co 15®’’). 

We have spoken of these as the ‘leading* 
appearances, because St. Paul doubtless has in 
view, not all who under any circumstances ‘saw 
the Lord,’ but those who were specially chosen 
and commissioned to be witnesses of the Resur¬ 
rection (Ac 4**, cf. 1 Co 15^®), i.e. ns we^ should 
say, to assert and preach it publicly. For this 
reason there would be nothing in St. Paul’s list 
to exclude such an appearance as that to Mary 
Magdalene (Jn 20^*’^®). It may have been on this 
ground—because the two disciples involved were 
not otherwise conspicuous as active preachers or 
prominent leaders—that St. Paul does not mention 
the scene on the road to Emmaus. But it is 
equally possible that the story of this hod not 
reached him. 

We have seen by what a striking coincidence 
this story confirms, from a wholly ind^endent 
quarter, the first appearance to Peter. The next 
in order, that to the Twelve, may well 1^ identical 
with that which is more exactly described in Lk 
24®**’, Jn 20^®'^'*. The appearance to Jaines is 
attested by another line of tradition embodied in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. Beyond 
this identifications are uncertain. 

St. Paul contents hiin.self with a bare enumera¬ 
tion, not from lack of knowledge, but because he 
assumes knowledge in his readers. He reminds 
the Corinthians of what he had delivered unto 
them first of all {tv irp(l)T 0 L%^ i.e, at the very begin¬ 
ning of his ministry among them). This throws 
back the date of the evidence some four years— 
we may say from the year 55 to 51, possibly 
earlier, but at the latest from 57 to 53. 

We are thus brought to much the same date as 
that of another piece of evidence, not so detailed 

* This trait ia not loss authetUio becauae it passed over from 
primary documents into secondary (such as the Coptic work 
discovered by Carl Schmidt and commented ujwn bv Ilamaok 
in Theol. Studien B. Weisi dargehracht). It really does throw 
into relief, and the early disciples saw that it threw into relief, 
the revulsion of feeline on the part of the witnesses to the 
Resurrection and the strength of their oouviction. Otherwise 
Hamack, p. 8, and Loofs, p. 21. 
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as that in 1 Co, but quite as explicit, so far as 
the fact of the Resurrection is concerned, the evi¬ 
dence of the first extant NT writing, 1 Tli R® 4'*, 
The assured tone of these passages shows, not 
only that the apostle is speaking from the very 
strongest personal conviction, but that he is con¬ 
fident of carrying his readers with him ; we may 
go further and say that the belief to which he 
gives this expression was unquestioned, the uni¬ 
versal belief of Christians. We might infer this 
from the attitude of St. Paul in regard to it. 
Unfortunately, we have no evidence equally early 
from the Church of Palestine; but as soon as 
evidence begins to appear it is all to the same 
effect. The early chapters of Ac no doubt repre¬ 
sent a Palestinian tradition, perhaps a written 
tradition; and they take the same line as St. 
Paul in making it the chief function of the 
apostles to bear witness to the Resurrection 
(Ac etc.). We need not pursue this evidence 
further. 

It is noticeable that although there were doubts 
in the Apostolic Ago on the subject of resurrection 
(I Co 15^% 2 Ti 2^’*-), it is not as to the resurrection 
of Christ, but as to that of Christians. St. Paul 
argues on the assumption that Christ was really 
raised as from a premiss common to himself and 
his opponents. 

Ana it is no less noticeable that even the most 
rationalistic of Cliristian sects, those (e.f;.) which 
denied the Virgin-Rirth, nevertheless shared the 
belief in the Resurrection (Irenajus, ado. Hair. I. 
XXvi. 1, 2 [where non before similiter should be 
expunged]; Hippolytus, lief. H(cr. vii. 3.0). 

(2) the ISequence arid Scene of the Kvents .—It is 
not an exaggeration—it is only putting in words 
the impression left by the facts—to say that the 
conviction among Clinstians that Christ was really 
raised, dates from the very morrow of the Resur¬ 
rection itself. It was not a growth spread over a 
long period and receiving gradual accretions of 
strength; but it sprang suddenly into existenct, 
and it swept irresistibly over the wliole body of 
disciples. Of the force and universality of the 
belief there can be no doubt; but when we come to 
details it would seem that from the first there was 
a certain amount of confusion, which was never 
wholly cleared up. We have records of a number 
of appearances, not all contained in a single 
authority, but scattered over several distinct 
authorities; and it is probable enough that even 
when all the recorded appearances are i)ut together 
they would not exhaust all those that were ex¬ 
perienced. Different traditions must have cir¬ 
culated in ditlerent quarters, and specimens of 
these traditions have come down to us without 
being digested into accordance with a single type. 
The list which approaches nujst nearly to tliis 
character, that whitui is given by St. Paul in 1 Co, 
is, as we have seen, not so much a digest as a 
selection. It is a selection made for purposes of 
preaching, and consisting of items which had 
already been used for this purpose. Compared 
with this, a story like the Wallv to Emmaus is 
such as might have come out of i»rivate memoirs. 
The brief record in St. Mark is more central, but 
in its present condition it is too mutil.ated to 
satisfy curiosity. The narrative of St. John is no 
less authoritative than that of St. Paul, but it is 
authority of a rather different kind. St. l*aul 
writes as the active practical missionary, who 
seeks to communicate the fire of his own convic¬ 
tion to others. St. John also wishes to spread 
conviction (Jn 20*^), but ho does so by bringing 
forth the stores of long and intense recollections 
from his own breast. lie too selects what had 
taken the most personal hold upon him, and does 
not try to cover the whole ground. I 


It is as a consequence of these conditions that 
when we come to look into the narratives of tlie 
Resurrection we find tliem unassimilated and un¬ 
harmonized. It is not exactly easy to fit them 
into each other. The most important difference 
is as to the chief scene of the appearances. Was 
it Jerusalem and the neighbourhood, or was it 
Galilee? The authorities are divided. St. Paul 
and the Gospel according to the Hebrews make no 
mention of locality. Mt and Mk throw the stress 
upon Galilee. The latter Gospel does not indeed 
(in the genuine i)ortion) record a Galihean appear¬ 
ance, but the women are bidden to say that the 
risen Lord would meet the disciples in Galilee 
(Mk Ifi"^). This is in fulfilment of a promise to 
the same effect given in the course oi the Last 
Supper, and recorded in the same two Gospels 
(Mk 14'^, Mt 26^^). The express mention of pre¬ 
diction and fulfilment in both Gospels not only 
proves their presence in the common original, but 
also shows tiiat they were no accidental feature 
in that original, but an essential part of the whole 
conception. We have besides a Galihean appear¬ 
ance described in Jn 21, and clearly implied at the 

1 )oint where the fragment of the Gospel of Peter 
>reak8 oiY {Ev. Pet. § 12 [60]). 

On the other hand, all tlie scenes of Jn 20 are 
laid in Jerusalem ; and Jems, or the neighbour¬ 
hood is the only locality recognized in Lk 24, 
which ends with a command to the disciples to 
w'ait in the city for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit (Lk 24“*^^). 

It is not unnatural that the critical school should 
regard these two versions as alternatives, one of 
which only can be taken. The more usual course 
has been to follow that of Mk and Mt, with or 
without the suj)position that the grave was really 
found empty (hoofs, p. 1811'.). According as tliis 
assumption was made or not, several constructions 
were possible, but all equally speculative. 

Dr. Loofs has, however, recently argued in 
favour of the other tradition represented by 
Lk-Jn 20. And lie has certainly succeeded in 
showing that there is as much intrinsic proba¬ 
bility on tliis side as on the other. Rut, in order to 
carry out this theory, he is obliged to treat Jn 21 
as having a iill'erent origin from the rest of the 
Gospel, and as falling into two parts, one of which 
(the fishing Bceno = Lk 5‘"“) has got misi>laced, not 
having originally belonged to the period after the 
Resurrection, while the other (the dialogue of 
Jn2P^"^) had originally nothing to connect it with 
Galilee. These are strong measures, which, how¬ 
ever high our estimate or the tradition, Lk-Jn, 
are obviously not open to one who thinks that the 
identity of style between Jn 21 and the rest of the 
Gospel is too great to permit of their separation, 
(the argument in Exjws. 1802, i. 380 tt'., may easily 
be extended to ch. 21). 

The only remaining course is to combine the 
traditions, much as they seem to be combined in 
the Fourth Gospel and the Gospel of Peter. We 
must not disguise from ourselves the difficulties 
which this solution leaves. The most serious of 
these are caused by the command of Lk 24*^, and 
the contracted space within which we shall have 
to compress the events in Galilee. We have only 
40 days to dispose of, in all, if we accept the 
traditional date of the Ascension,—and even if we 
regarded this as a round number, the nearness of 
the Day of Pentecost would allow us very little 
more margin. From these Forty Days we should 
have to take off a week at the beginning on 
account of Jn 20^®. And if, as we reasonably may, 
we suppose that there has been some foreshortening 
in Lk 24^'“, and that two or three distinct occasions 
are treated as if they were continuous, we should 
still, to find a place for the injunction to wait in 
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JeruH., have to cut off another like period at the 
end. That would leave not much more than three 
weeks for the retirement to Calilee and return to 
Jerus.—a len^^th of time which cannot be pro¬ 
nounced wholly insullicient, but which does not lit in 
quite naturally with the way in which the apostles 
are described in Jn 2 P as returning to their ordi¬ 
nary occupations. These difficulties would be 
avoided if we could regard the Day of Pentecost as 
that of the following year; but any such hypo¬ 
thesis would conllict directly with Ac P, and the 
interval implied in Jn 21 ^** * is also a short one. 

VV liichever way we turn difficulties meet us, which 
the documents to which we have access do not 
enable us to remove. We have said enough as to 
the nature of these documents, and of the lines of 
tradition to wliich they give expression. It is not 
what we could wish, but what we have. And no 
difficulty of weaving the separate incident.s into an 
orderly well-compacted narrative can impugn the 
unanimous belief of the Church which lies behind 
them, that the Lord Jesus Christ rose from the 
dead on the third day and appeared to the disciples. 

(3) Attempted ExplaruUitms. — This universal 
belief is the root fact which has to be accounted 
for. It would be the natural product of a real 
event su(;h as the Epistles assume and the Gospels 
describe. Put what if the event were not real? 
In that case the widely held and deeply planted 
belief in it must needs constitute a very serious 
problem. 

In the present century a succession of efforts 
have been made to account for the belief in the 
Kesurrection witliout accepting it as a fact. Many 
of the hypotheses put forward with this object may 
be regarded as practically obsolete and abandonea. 
No one now believes that the supposed death was 
really only a swoon, and that the body laid in the 
tomb afterwards revived, and was seen more than 
once by the disciples (on this see a trenchant 
sentence by Strauss, Lebcn Jesa^ 1863, p. 298, end 
of paragraph). Equally inadmissible is the hypo¬ 
thesis of fraud ~ that the body was really taken 
away by Josejjli of Arimatluea or Nicodemus, and 
that the rumour was allowed to grow that Jesus 
was risen, 'i'he lingering trace of this which sur¬ 
vives in Ilcnan, Les ApOtreSy ed. 13, p. 16 (‘ceux 
qui savaieiit lo secret de la disi)Osition du corps’) 
is thrown in quite by the way as a subordinate 
detail. 

More persistent is the theory of ‘ visions.’ This 
has been presented in different forms, assigning 
the leading part now to one and now to anotlier of 
the disciples. Kenan, who goes his own way 
among critics, sees in tliis part of the narrative a 
marked superiority of the Fourth Gospel [Les 
ApdtreSy p. 9). In accordance with it he refers the 
beginning of the series to Mary Magdalene (cf. 
Strauss, LebenJesUy 1863, p. 309). A woman out of 
whom had been cast ‘ seven devils ’ might well, he 
thinks, have been thrown into a state of nervous 
tension and excitement which would give form and 
substance to the creations of fancy. And when 
once the report had got abroad that the Lord had 
been seen, it would be natural for others to suppo.se 
that they saw Him. Strauss and Pfleiderer {Giff, 
Lext, pp. 112 , 149) start rather from the case of St. 
Taul. Both lay stress upon the fact that he 
places the appearance to himself on a level with 
those to the older disciples. His own vision they 
would agree in explaining as due to a species of 
epileptic seizure, and the others they would regard 

* The numbering of thia Galil»an appearance as the ‘third’ 
might seem to be at variance with St. i’aul’a list in 1 Oo 16 ; but 
it Is clear that the appearances which St. John enumerates were 
those to the body of ‘the disciples’ (t.s. primarily, to a group 
including the apostles). He himself does not count that to 
Mary Magdalene ; nor would he have counted those to St. Peter 
or the Emmaus travellers. 
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as equally subjective, though led up to by different 
trains of psychological j)rej)anition. 

It is at this point that .some of the be.st attested 
details of the Kesurrection interpose (lilliculties. 
To carry through a con.si.steiit theory of visions, 
two conditions are necessary, (a) If tht:y arose, 
as Strauss suppose.?, from affectionate dwelling 
upon the personality of Jesus, combined with re¬ 
flexion upon certain passages of O'r (Ps 16^^ Is 
5310 - 12 ^, follows, almost of necessity, that we 
must also with Strauss throw over the tradition of 
the ‘ third day,’ and regard the belief as the out¬ 
come of a somewhat prolonged process—a process 
spread over weeks and mouths rather than days, 
(i) On the other hand, if we must di.scard the 
tradition as to the beginning of the appearances, 
wo must equally discard that as to their end. The 
wave of feverish enthusiasm to which on this 
hyjiothesia they owed their origin, certainly would 
not have subsided in the interval between Pas.sover 
and Pentecost. We note, as it is, an ascending 
scale in the appearances—they occur first to indi¬ 
viduals (Mary Magdalene, Peter, the Emmaus 
disciples), then to the Ten and the Eleven, then to 
the Five Hundred. We can see how one appear¬ 
ance prepares the way for another. *St. Peter 
{e.q.) must have been present at three or four. 
With this increasing w'eight of testimony, and 
increasing predisposition in the minds of the 
disciples, we should naturally expect that the 
appearance to the F"ive Hundred would contain 
within itself the germs of an indelinite series. 
Wo should not have been surprised if the whole 
body alike of Christians and of half Christians had 
caught the contagion. But that is not the case, 
'rhere is just the singh' api)earance to James ; and 
then—the vision of St. Paul standing rather by 
itself—with one more appearance to the assembled 
apostles, the list comes to what seems an abrupt 
end. 

This description of the facts rests on excellent 
evidence. The ‘third day’ is hardly less firmly 
rooted in the tradition jf the Church than the 
Kesurrection itself. We have it not only in 
the speech ascribed to St. Peter (Ac 10'*®), but in 
the central testimony of St. Paul, and then in the 
oldest form of the Apostles’ Creed. It is strange 
that so slight a iletail should have been preserved 
at all, and still stranger that it should bold the 
place it does in the standard of the Church’s faith. 
We must needs regard it as oi iginal. And for the 
circumscribed area of the aj)}»earance 8 , w e have at 
once the positive evidence of the canonical docu¬ 
ments, and a remarkable silence on the part of the 
extra-canonical. 

The.se phenomena are difficult to reconcile with 
a theory of puiely subjective visions. An honest 
inquirer like Keim felt the difficulty so strongly 
that, while regarding the appearances as essentially 
of the nature of visions, he held them to be not 
merely subjective, but divinely caused, for the 
express purpose of creating the belief in which they 
issued. 

This is the least that must be asserted. A belief 
that has had such incalculably momentous results 
must have had an adequate cause. No apparition, 
no mere hallucination of the senses ever yet moved 
the world. But we may doubt whether trie theory, 
even as Keim presents it, is adequate or really 
called for. It belongs to the process of so trimming 
down the elements that we call supernatural in 
the Gospel narratives as to bring them within the 
limits of everyday experience. But that juocess, 
we must needs think, has failed. The facts are too 
obstinate, the evidence for them is too strong ; and 
the measures which we apply are too narrow and 
bounded. It is better to keep substantially the 
form which a sound tradition has handed down to 
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UB, even though its contents in some degree pass 
oiir comprehension, 

(4) The, Perriianent Significance of the Resurrec¬ 
tion .—The innermost nature of the llesurrection 
is hidden from us. And if we ask why the supreme 
proof that God had visited Uis people took this 
particular form, the answer we can give is but 
partial. Some things, however, seem to stand out 
clearly. 

(a) In the first place it is obvious that the idea 
of a resurrection was present to men’s minds. 
Herod thought that the works of Jesus were works 
of the Baptist restored to life (Mk 6^^* ^®||). 
Men were quite prepared to see Elijah or some 
other of the ancient prophets reappear upon the 
scene (Mk 9”'^® ||, Jn P^). In Palestine ana among 
the circles in which Christianity arose, no mark of 
special divine indwelling seemed at the time so 
natural. The belief had not been allowed to grow 
up without a reason. 

For (d) from the very first the ideas of bodily 
and spiritual resurrection were closely intertwined 
togetner. Perhaps the oldest passage in which 
there is a hint of such an idea is the vision of 
Ezekiel (ch. 37); and there the revivification of 
the bod^ is the symbol of a spiritual revival. 
This intimate connexion of bodily and spiritual is 
never lost sight of in Christianity. 

(c) * Die to live’ is one of the most fundamental 
of Christian principles, and this principle is em¬ 
bodied once lor all in the Resurrection. If the 
one side was ‘placarded’ before the eyes of the 
world (Gal 3^) in the Crucifixion, the Resurrection 
was a no leas signal manifestation of the other. 
There is a double strain of inference and applica¬ 
tion. 

(c?) On the one hand, the Resurrection of Christ 
was the pledge and earnest of physical resurrec¬ 
tion and the life beyond the grave. St. Paul 
foun<l8 upon it the hope of immortality (1 Th 4*^, 
Ro 8^ 1 Co 6'^ 161'^ff-, 2 Co etc.). 

(e) But ho ec^ually founds upon it the most 
earnest exhortations to holiness of life. It is not 
only that this follows for the Christian as a duty : 
if his relation to Christ is a right relation, it is 
included in it as a necessity (Ro 6®'®). St. Paul 
can hardly think of the physical Resurrection 
apart from the spiritual. And there is a very 
similar vein in the teaching of St. John (Jn 5^^ 
1 Jn 3^*). The Resurrection is the corner-stone of 
Christian mysticism. 

(f) In another aspect, as a divine act, the 
crowning mark of divine approval, it is a necessary 
complement of the Crucilixion. It supplies the 
proof, which the world might desiderate, that the 
Sacrifice of the Cross wats accepted. If the death 
of the Cross was a dying for hiuiian sin, the rising 
again from the tomo was the seal of forgiveness 
and justification (Ro 4“, cf. 6“^). St. Paul saw in 
it an assurance that the doors of the divine mercy 
were thrown open wide; and to St. Peter in like 
manner it was through it that mankind was be¬ 
gotten again to a ‘ lively hope’ (1 P 1*). 

All this mass of biblical teaching hangs together. 
If the Resurrection was a reality it has a solid 
nucleus, which would be wanting even to the 
theory of objective visions. The economy which 
begins Avith a physical Incarnation, naturally and 
appropriately ends with a physical Resurrection. 
'1 nus much we can see, though we may feel that 
this is not all. 

Litiraturb. —Besides the receut literature luentioiied above 
(ainonp' which the paper by Dr. Loofs deserves rather 8i>eclal 
attention), and besides the treatment of the subject in numer¬ 
ous works on the Gospel History and on Apologetics, it is 
well to remember two monographs in Ens:li8h—Dr. Westcott's 
Ootvel qf the Hesurrection (first pub. in 1866), and the late Dr. 
Milligan's The Resurrection oj our Lord (first pub. in 1881). 

vL The Ascenfiion.—The Resurrection in itself 


was incomplete. It was not the goal, but the way 
to the goal. The goal was the return of the Son 
to the Father, Avith His mission accomplished, His 
work done. 

(1) The apostolic writers unanimously represent 
this return as a triumph. The keynote is struck 
in the speech which is put into the mouth of St. 
Peter on the day of Pentecost* (Ac 2®®'*®). It 
would seem that the form of expression which the 
conception assumed was influenced largely by Ps 
IlOh a passage to which attention had been drawn 
by our Lord Himself shortly before His departure, 
and which spontaneously recurred to the mind as 
soon as the nature of His return to the Father had 
declared itself. Along with this would be recalled 
the saying with which our Lord had answered the 
challenge of the high priest (Mk 14®® ||). Psalm 
and saying alike represented the Messiah as seated 
‘ at the right hand ^ of the Most High. This phrase 
appears to have at once (in the forms Se^iC)v and 
fV 5e£ty) established itself in the language of the 
primitive Church ; it occurs repeatedly, not only in 
the Acts (7®®*-) and in the Pauline Epp., but in lie, 
1 P, and Rev; and, like the detail of the ‘third 
day,’ it occupies a fixed place in the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

The speech of St. Peter culminates in the de¬ 
claration, ‘ Let all the house of Israel know 
assuredly, that God hath made him, whom ye 
crucified, both Lord and Christ’ (Ac 2®®); and it 
is substantially a paraphrase of this when in a 
famous passage St. Paul, after speaking of the 
humiliation or the Christ, adds, ‘Wherefore also 
God highly exalted him, and gave unto him the 
name wnich is above every name, that in the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow,’ etc. (Ph 2®^‘)* Tlie 
return of the Son to the Father was not merely 
the resumption of a previous state of glory (Jn 6”® 
17® etc.), it was the resumption of it with the added 
approval and reco^ition which His obedience unto 
death had called lorth. We speak of these things 
xard &v$p(j)Trov ; or rather, we are content to echo in 
regard to them the language of the apostles and 
of the first Christiana, who themselves spoke JcarA 
&v0po)troy. The reality lies behind the veil. 

(2) How did our Lord Jesus Christ enter upon 
this state of exaltation? Now that we have before 
us corrected texts of the Gospels, it would seem to 
be probable that they did not give an answer to 
this question. The answer was reserved for the 
second volume which St. liUke addressed to Theo- 
philus; it forms the opening section of the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

Mk 16i» belongs to the Appendix to the Gospel, which we 
have seen (p. 638 f. sup.\ to have been probably coniposed, not 
by St. Mark himself, but by the presbyter Ariation in the early 
years of the 2nd cent. The reading of Lk stands thus— 

K«) tl( rov evpxtif, ABCLXAAIT, etc., c f q Vulg. 

Byrr. (Pesh.-Uarcl.-Hier.) reZi., Cyr-Alex. Aug. 1/2. 

Om. K*D, a b e ff, Syr.-Sin., Aug. 1/2. 

This means that the omission of the words is a primitive 
Western reading, which in this case is probai»Iy right: it was 
a natural gloss to explain the parting of the Lord from the 
disciples of the Ascension; there was no similar temptation to 
omit the words if genuine. 

In Ac the final s^aration is described as an 
‘ ascent unto heaven.’ When the last instructions 
had been given, the disciples saw their Lord ‘ taken 
up {iTrifipdT})^ and a cloud received him out of their 
.sight.’ The over-arching sky is a standing symbol 
for the abode of God ; and the return of the Son to 
the Father was naturally represented as a retreat 

* When wo ask how these early discourses were transmitted 
to the writer of the Acts, there Is a natural reluctance to use 
them too strictly os representing the exact words spoken. And 
yet, taken as a whole, they fit in singularly well to the order 
of development and the thought of the primitive community, 
which has an antecedent verisimilitude and accords well with 
indications in the Pauline Epistles. 
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within its blue recesses, the ethereal home of light 
and glory. It is sometimes necessary that a 
symbol should be acted as well as written or 
spoken. The disciples were aware of a vanishing, 
and they knew that their Lord must be whore Ills 
Father was. 

That the narrative in the Acts is not a myth 
seems proved by an authentic little touch which it 
contains, a veritable reminiscence of what we may 
be sure was their real attitude at the moment, 
though it soon ceased to be. When they asked, 

‘ Lord, dost thou at this time restore the Kingdom 
to Israel ? ’ their thoughts were still running in the 

{ groove of the old Jewish expectation. It is the 
ast trace of them that we have in this naive 
form. 

(3) From the point of view of Christian doctrine, 
for those who not only accept the facts of the life 
of Christ but the construction put on those facts 
by the writers of NT, the main stress of the 
Ascension lies upon the state to which it forms the 
entrance, (a) It is the guarantee for the con¬ 
tinued existence of Him who became incarnate for 
our sakes. (6) It not only guarantees His con¬ 
tinued existence, but the continued effect of His 
work. It puts the seal of the divine approval 
upon all that the Incarnation accomplished. It is 
the final confirmation of the lessons of the Baptism 
and of the Transfiguration, ‘This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.’ (c) The primitive 
phrase ‘at the right hand of God’ describes as 
nearly and as simply as human language can 
describe the double truth that Christ still is and 
that His work still is, that the Incarnation was no 
transient episode, but a permanent and decisive 
factor in the dealing of God with man. (o?) This 
truth is stated in other words in the doctrine of 
the High Priesthood of Christ, a doctrine implicitly 
contained in many places in the writings of St. 
Paul, and worked out with great clearness and 
fulness in Ep. to Hebrews. There is something in 
the relation of the exalted Son to the Father and 
to His Church corresponding to and that may be 
expressed in terms of the functions of the earthly 
high priest in relation to God and to Israel. The 
great High Priest presents the prayers of His 
people; He intercedes for them ; He ‘pleads’ or 
‘presents’ His own sacrifice. Only, when we use 
this language it should be remembered tliat we are 
not speaking of ‘ specific acts done or words spoken 
by Christ in His glory. His glorified presence is 
an eternal presentation ; He pleads by what He is’ 
(Moberly, Ministerial Priesthood^ p. 246 n.), 

LiTKRATtjRK,—Dr. Millij^an left a volume on the Aecenaion as a 
pendant to that on the Ueaurrection {Baird Lectures for 1891), 
which is the most comprehensive treatment of the subject in 
English. 

III. Supplemental Matter: the Nativity 
AND Infancy. —Throughout His public ministry 
Jesus passed for the son of Joseph and Mary, two 
peasants of Nazareth. Some of those who were 
present at the long discourse in the synagogue at 
Capernaum expressed their astonishment at the 
hi A pretensions which it seemed to contain, by 
asking, ‘ Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose 
father and mother we know ? ’ (Jn 6^; cf. 1"). 
The inhabitants of Nazareth appear to have put a 
similar question when He came and preached 
there. The exact words are somewhat differently 
transmitted. Mk 6* has (in the better attesteu 
text), ‘ Is not this the carpenter ? ’ Mt 13“ ‘ Is not 
this the carpenter’s son ? ’ Lk 4^^ a passage which, 
although divergent, contains reminiscences of the 
same original, has still more directly, * Is not this 
Joseph’s son?’ In the preliminary chapters the 
same evangelist speaks repeatedly of ‘ his parents ’ 
{yovehy Lk 2^' '“). And not only does he himself 

resolve this into ‘ his father and his mother * (2“), 


but he makes the mother of Jesus say, ‘ Thy father 
and I sought thee sorrowing ’ (2^). 

It is in keeping with this language that both 
the First and the Third Gospels place in their fore¬ 
front genealogies of .Jesus, which, in spite of many 
attempts to prove the contrary, must be admitted 
to trace His descent through Joseph and not 
through Mary. 

Yet, on the other hand, the same two Gospels, 
though differing widely in the details of the narra¬ 
tive, assert unequivocally that Joseph had no 
share in the parentage of Jesus, and that the place 
of a human father was taken hy the direct action of 
the Spirit of God. The differences show that the 
two traditions are independent of each other ; and 
yet both converge upon this one point. They 
a^ee not only in representing Jesus as born of a 
virgin, but also in representing this fact as super- 
naturally announced beforehand,—in the one case 
to Josepn, in the other case to Ma^. 

What account is to bo given of these seeming 
inconsistencies? We cannot get rid of them by 
assigning the opposed statements to different 
sources. In St. Matthew the genealogy which 
ends in Joseph is followed immediately by the 
narrative of the Annunciation and Virgin-Birth. 
In St. Luke the successive sections of ch. 2, which 
begins with the Nativity and ends with the scene 
of the boy Jesus in the Temple, whore we have 
seen that such expressions as ‘his parents,’ ‘his 
father and mother’ occur so freely, are linked 
together by the recurrent note, ‘Mary kept all 
these sayings, |X)n<lering them in her heart,’ ‘ his 
mother kept all these sayings in her heart’ (Lk 
2 i». 61 . (.f, the argument which Prof. Ramsay 
skilfully draws from 2^^*“*). And when W'e 
turn to St. John we cannot but remember that the 
Gospel which records so frankly the Jews’ Ques¬ 
tion, ‘ Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, wliose 
father and mother we know ? ’ if it nowhere refers 
directly to the Virgin-Birth, yet goes further than 
any other Gospel in asserting the pre-existence of 
the Son as Goa with God. 

What wo regard as inconsistent will clear itself 
up best if we consider tho order of events and 
the way in which these preliminary stages of the 
history were gradually brought to the conscious¬ 
ness of the Church. 

The sources from which the knowledge of them 
was derived were, without doubt, private, f We 
shall consider presently the character of these 
sources. We know more about that of which 
use was made by St. Luke than of that used by 
St. Matthew, and we can rely upon it as a his¬ 
torical authority with greater confidence. We 
shall see that it is ultimately traceable to the 
Virgin herself, in all probability through tho little 
circle of women who were for some time in her 
comiiany. 

We are told expressly that tho Virgin Mary 
‘kept all these sayings (or things) in her heart.’ 
She, if any one, might well say, ^var'/ipiov inbv 
e^ioL It was only by slow degrees in the intimacy 
of confidential intercourse that she allowed her 
secret to pass beyond herself, and to become 
known. Even if committed to writing before it 
came into the hands of St. Luke, it probably did 
not reach any wide public until it was embodied 
in his Gospel. The place which the Virgin-Birth 
occupies in Ignatius and in tho Creed seems to 

* Was Christ bom at Bethlehem t p. 87. 

t*Luke ifives, from kcowledi^e gained within the family, 
an account of facts known only to the family, and in part to 
the Mother alone' (Ramsay, op. ext. p, 79). Prof. Ramsay, 
however, seems to go too far in contrasting Mt with Lk when 
he says, ' Matthew jpves the public account, that which was 
generally known during the Saviour’s life and after His death.' 
We do not think that any account was known during the 
Saviour’s life, and we prefer to think of the Matthtean version 
as parallel to rather than contrasted with the Lucan. 
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show that it cannot liave been much later than 
the inuUlle of the century before the knowledge 
of it made its way to the heademarters of Chris¬ 
tianity. But before some such date as that there 
is no reason to think that it was generally known. 
It was no part of our Lord’s own teaching. The 
ueighbours among whom His early life was {>assed, 
the changing crowds who witnessed His miracles 
or gathered round Him to hear Him, had never 
had it proclaimed to them. ‘Jesus son of Joseph, 
the prop!let of Na/areth,’ was the common name 
by which He was known. And it is a great 
presumption of the historical truth of the Gospels 
that they so simply and naturally rcllect this 
language. We may well believe that the language 
was shared, as the ignorance which caused it was 
shared, even by the Twelve themselves. It would 
be very litting if the channel through which these 
sacred things first came to the ears of the Church 
was a little group of women.* 
i. The Sources of the Narrative .—It has often 
been observed that whereas the first two chapters 
of St. Matthew appear to be written from the 
point of view of Joseph, the first two chapters 
of St. Luke are written from tlio point of view 
of Mary. In Mt the Annunciation is made to 
Joseph; it is Joseph who is bidden in a dream 
not to fear to take to him his wife; Joseph 
who is told what the Son whom she is to 
bear is to be called. It is Joseph, again, who is 
warned to take the young Child and His mother 
into Egypt, and who, wlien the danger is past, 
receives the command to return ; and it is Joseph 
also whose anxious care is the cause that the 
family settle in Galilee and not in Jiuhea. On 
the otlier hand, when we turn to St. Luke the 

i irominent ligurea at first are the two kinswomen, 
Hisabeth the mother of John the Baptist, and 
Mary. Mary herself receives the announcement 
of the holy thing that is to be born of her. The 
Magnificat is her song of thanksgiving. She 
treasures in her heart the sayings of the shepherds 
and of her Divine Son. The aged Simeon points 
his prophecy to her, and foretells that a sword 
should pierce through her soul. 

In regard to the Mattluean document we are in 
the dark. The curious gravitation of statement 
towards Josepli has a reason ; but beyond this 
there is not much that we can say. It would not 
follow that the immediate source of the narrative 
was very near his person. In the case of I>k we 
can see farther down tlie vista. We have already 
had grounds for connecting the source from which 
he draws ultimately with the Mother of Jesus. 
’I'llrough what channel did it reach the evan¬ 
gelist ? Probably through one of the women 

* * If we are ri^ht in this view aa to Luke’s authority, and as 
to the way in which that a\ithority reached him, viz, by oral 
communi(;ation, it appears that either the Virgin was still 
living when Luke was in Palestine during the years 67 and 
68 ... or Luke had conversed with some one very intimate 
with her, wlio knew her heart and could give him what was 
almost as good as first-lnind information. Beyond that we 
cannot safely go; but yet one may venture to state the 
impression—thougli it may be generally considered fanciful— 
that the intermediary, if one existed, is more likely to have 
been a woman than a man. There is a womanly spirit in the 
v^'liole narrative, which seems inconsistent with the transmission 
from man ito man, and which, moreover, is an indication of 
Luke’s character; he had a marked sympathy with women’ 
(Ramsay, op. oit. p. 88). In view of the close resemblance 
between much that appears in the text and Prof. Ramsay’s 
admirable chapter, it is perhaps right to explain that this had 
not been read at the time when the text was written, and that 
it represents an opinion formed long ago. The question os to 
whether the source was written or oral is left open, because 
there is reason to think that St. Luke used a speclad (written) 
source which may have been connected with the women men¬ 
tioned below, and through them with the Virgin Mary. The 
writer coul<l not 8|>eak auite so confidently os Prof, llamsay 
as to the noarness of this source to the Virgin, but he does 
not think that it could bo more than two or three degrees 
removed from her. It must have been near enough to retain 
the fine touches which Prof. liamsay so well brings out. 


mentioned in Lk8^24’®; and as Joanna is the least 
known of the group, and tliereforo the most 
likely to drop out lor any one not personally 
acquainted with her, perhaps we may say, by pre¬ 
ference, through her (<*f. p. G.S9.vw/).). We learn 
from Jn 19'^ (cf. Ac V*) that the Mother of Jesus 
was thrown into contact with this group,—perhaps 
not for any great length of time, but yet for a 
time that may well have been sntliciently long for 
the purpose. And we believe that thus the secret 
of Avhat had passed came to be disclosed to a sym¬ 
pathetic oar. 

Such an inference, if sound, would invest the 
contents of these chapters with high authority. 
Without enlarging more on tliis, we may perhaps 
he allowed to refer in conlirination to what has 
been already said as to the appropriateness of the 
picture given of the kind of circle in which Christ 
was born, and in which His birth was most spon¬ 
taneously greeted (see p. 608 above). It was just 
the Synieons and Annas, the Elisabeths and 
Zachariahs, who were the natural adherents of such 
a Me.ssiah as Jesus. And the phrases used to 
describe them are beautifully appropriate to the 
time and cireum.stanccs, ‘ looking for the consola¬ 
tion of Israel,’ ‘ looking for the redemption of 
Jerusalem ’ (T.k ^). 

Tho elaborate and courageous attempt of Reach (TCT \v, 
lloft .3, 1SW7) to reconstruct, even to the point of restoring 
the Hebrew original, a KinciheitK-evangetiinyi, which shall 
embrace tho whole of the first two cha|>ler8 of Lk and Mt with 
some extm-canonlcal j^arallcls, is on tlie face of it a paradox, 
and, although no doubt containing useful matter, has not made 
converts. 

ii. I'he Text of Mt H®.—Within recent years 
certain phenomena have come to light in the text 
of the first chapter of St. Matthew which demand 
consideration in their bearing upon this part of our 
subject. 

The peculiarities of the Curetonian Syriac, tho (so-callcd) 
Forrar group, and some MSS of the Old Ijatiri, had been known 
for some time, but in themselves they did not seem of very 
great importance. A new anti somewhat startling element was 
introduced by the publication of the Sinai-Syriac in 1894. 
More recently still a further authority has appeared, which 
contains tho eccentric reading. This is the curious dialogue 
published by Mr, F. 0. Oonybearo under tho names of Timothy 
ami vliywifa (Oxford, 1898). It professes to be a public debate 
betw'eon a Christian and a Jew held in the time of Cyril of 
Alexandria (a.d. 412-444), and it is in the main a string of 
texliriumia commonly adduced in the Jewish controversy. It 
is a question how far some of this material comes from a work 
ohier than the date assigned. The criticism of the dialogue lias 
been acutely treated by Mr. Conybeare, but tho subject needs 
further examination. We will set forth the evidence at length, 
and then make some remarks upon it. ^ 

Mt ’IctXbilS Tcv riv Kf^pa. Metp/ttf, i| 

i Xtyofttvcf \pirr»f. Co>id. Gtchc. U71C, QU\ 
eoatant omn. minxisc. quamplnr. Veris. {incl. f fT,, df^f. 1), 
Dial. Tim. et Aq. toi. 

'Icex^/3 rev Z pLyviffTivOttvct weipOivot Mapik/A 

iyivvr,irty 'Irjfovy rey X$yept,iyof X.pie’riy, 340-82C-828 (auctors 
K. Lake, d<[f. 13 09); cui desponsata virgo (om. q) Maria 
gonuit Jesum qui dicitur (yocatur g, q), Ciiristus a g, q, qf. 
Dial. Tim. et A q. fol. 93 v'. 

Similiter, cui desponsata virgo Maria geniiit(peperitd) Jesum 
Christum (tmt. roy Xtyop... Christum Jesum a) d k Syr.-Cur. 

Jacob auteni genuit Joseph, cui desponsata erat virgo Maria : 
virgo autem Maria genuit Jesum b (qf. c). 

iyivvmv rty riy civipet Motpixf, iytyy^Byi 

'ly]a-cv{ i XiyOfAtvif XpmrdC tuti ’lutrvif roy 'Itjrowi* riv 

XtyopetYoy Xpurroy, Dial. Tim. et Aq, foL 93 r“. 

’luKwiS iytyy. rov ‘luo'vi(^- Z i/u.yr)<rT$COv retpfftytf Metpi^/t*, 

iyt*yy,a'ty rey Xiyc/ufyty Xpicrtv, Syr.-Sin. 

The eccentric readings all occur within the range of the so- 
callcd Western text, and there is no doubt that they belong 
to a very early stage in the history of that text. Two opposite 
tendencies appear to have been at work, which are most con¬ 
spicuously represented in ancient forms of the Syriac Version, 
though the original in each cose was probably Greek. 

On the one hand there was a tendency to emphasize tho 
virginity of Mary, and to remove expressions which seemed in 
anyway to conflict with this. For the blunt phrase, * Joseph 
her husband,’ the Curetonian Syriac with the oldest Latin 
authorities substitutes, ‘Joseph to whom was espoused’—not 
only ‘ Mary,’ but * the Virgin Mary.’ A little lower down (with 
Tatian’s lHate&6aron\ for ‘Joseph her husband being a Just 
man' (• kyiip oturr,! sixaitt it reads ‘Joseph being a just 
man’ iityvp J/*. Xy). In v.W for ‘thy w^fo’ it has ‘thine 
espoused.’ In v.^, again with Tatian, it has some such softened 
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{ >hraae as *he dwelt chastely with her,' and for ‘took hla wife' 
t has ‘took- Mary'; and in v.26 (but here in agrooinont with 
KBZ al.) it has simply ‘ brought forth a son,’—not ‘ her first¬ 
born son.’ 

In some of those readings, or parts of them, the Sinai-Syriac 
agrees, but along with them it has others which seem to be of a 
directly opposite tendency. The most prominent is, of course, 
‘Joseph begat Jesus,’ in v,i«. Wo might have thought that this 
was an accident due to the influence on tiie mind of the scribe 
of the repeated of the previous versc.'s ; ])ut in v.2i the 

same MS has ‘Dear thee a son,’ and in v,25 ‘she bore him 
a son’; and In Lk 2^ there is a counter change to that of 
the Ouretonian in v.20 (‘with Mary his wife’ for ‘Mary his 
espoused'); all which re^ings hang together, and appear to bo 
distinctly anti-ascetic. And now the singular reading in v.l8 
has found a coincidence in the contlate text of one of the 
quotations in the Dialogue of Timothy and A quila. 

It is of course true that both these authorities—the Sinai- 
Syriac and the Dialogue —mb very far from thoroughgoinfj^. 
Tne Syriac text has not tampered in any way with the explicit 
language of w.is. 20 • and—what is oapcclally strange—in the 
very act of combining with iyi¥¥rirtv it inserts a large 

fragment of the Curetonian reading (Z ifjbvvKrrtuOvt troip6i¥o< 
Metpix/u) substituted for to» k¥ipei Mtuplxt. On the other hand, 
the peculiar reading occurs in one only out of three quotations 
in the dialogue, and there in the fonn of a conflation with the 
common text. But is it the cose that these authorities point to 
some form of reading older than any of those now extant, which 
made Joseph the father of Jesus^ There would be a further 
question, whether, supposing that such a reading existed, it 
formed any part of the text of our present Gospel ? 

There would Becm to be three main po.ssibilitiea. 
(a) The genealoj^y may in the first instance have 
had an existence independently of the (Gospel, and 
it may have been incorporated with it by the editor 
of the whole. In that case it is quite conceivable 
that the gcnealo;j^y may have ended Sc 

iyivvrjaev rbv'ovu . Unless it were comnosed by 
someone very intimate indeed with tlio Holy 
Family, it might well reflect the current state of 
popular opinion in the first half of the apostolic 
age. (6) The reading might he the result of text¬ 
ual corruption. There would always be a natural 
tendency in the minds of scribes to assimilate 
mechanically the last links in the genealogy to pre¬ 
ceding links. A further confusion miglit easily 
arise from the ambiguous sense of the word yevvaPy 
which was used of the mother as well as of the 
father (cf. Gal 4^^). If we suppose that the 
original text ran, rSv ILpSpa Mapfas f/ iyiv- 

PTjffCP ’JrjaroOp tSp \cy6ixcpop Xpi(rr6v, that would per¬ 
haps account for the two divergent lines of 
variants ^tter than any other. A reading like 
this appears to lie behind the Coptic (Bohairic) 
Version, (c) It is conceivable that the reading (or 
group of readings) in Syr.-Sin. may he of definitely 
Ehionite origin. That which wo call ‘heresy^ 
existed in so many shades, and was often so little 
consistent with itself, that it would be no decisive 
argument against this hypothesis that the sense 
of the readings is contradicted by the immediate 
context. It would bo enough for the scribe to 
have had Ehionite leanings, and ho may liave 
thought of natural and Supernatural generation 
as not mutually exclusive. We can only note 
these possibilities ; the data do not allow us to 
decide absolutely between them. 

LiTKiiATURB.—The fullest dIscuBsion of this subject took place 
in a lengthy oorre8j)oiidonce in The Academy ^ towards the end 
of 1894 and beginning of 1896. 

iii. The Genealogies.—At the time when it was 
thought necessary at all costs to bring one biblical 
statement into visible harmony with another, two 
hypotheses were in favour for reconciling the 
genealogy of our I^ord preserved in Mt with 
that in Lk These were (a) the hypothesis of 

adoption or levirate marriage, according to which 
the actual descent might difler at several points 
from the legal descent, so that there might he two 
equally valid genealogies running side by side; 
and (6) the hypothesis that the one genealogy 
might he that of Joseph, as the reputed father of 
Jesus, and the other genealogy (preferably St. 
Luke’s) that of Mary. A certain handle seemed 


to be given for this latter supposition by the tradi¬ 
tion which was said to he found in tlio 'J'almud (tr. 
Chagig. 11 y col. 4^ Meyer-Weiss), that Mary was 
the daughter of Eli. [This statement appears to 
be founded on a mistake, and should he given up ; 
see G. A. Cooke in Gore, Dissertatiomy p. 39 f.]. 
It was felt, however, that this view could only he 
maintained by straining the text of the Gospel ; 
and it is now generally (though not quite uiiivers- 
ally) agreed that both genealogies belong to Joseph. 
On the other hand, the theory of levirate mariiago 
or adoption, though no doubt a possible explanation, 
left too much the impression of being coined to 
meet the diiliculty. Tne criticism of to-day prefers 
to leave tlie two genealogies side by side as inde¬ 
pendent attempts to sujiply the desiderated proof 
of Davidic descent. W ere they the work of our 
present evangelists, or do they go back beyond 
them ? Both genealogies appear to have in com¬ 
mon a characteristic which may point to opposite 
conclusions as to their origin, 'riiat in the First 
Gospel hears upon its face its artificial structure. 
The evangelist liimself points out (Mt H^) that it is 
arranged on three groups of fourteen generations, 
though these groups are obtained by certain de¬ 
liberate omissions. Tliat would he, in his case, 
consistent with other peculiarities of his Gospel: 
he evidently shared the Jewish fondness for arti¬ 
ficial arrangements of numbers (Sir John Hawkins, 
Hora SynopticcEy p. 13111'.). From this fact wo 
might infer that the stem of descent had been 
drawn up by himself from the 01’ and perhaps 
some local tradition. If such tradition came to 
him in writing, the list might still conceivably 
have ended in some such way as that which is 
found in the Sinai • Syriac, though if the list 
was first committed to writing in the Gospel the 

S rohahility that it did so would he consiuerahly 
iminished. 

It would seem that a like artificial arrangement 
(77 generations=7 x 11) underlies the genealogy in 
Lk. But as this is not in the manner of the Third 
Evangelist, and as he docs not appear to he con¬ 
scious of this feature in his list, it would he more 
probable that he found it ready to his hand. In 
that case it would he natural that it should come 
from the same source as chs. 1. 2, which would 
invest the genealogy with the high authority of 
those chapters. Wc cannot speak too confidently, 
but the conclusion is at least spontaneously sug¬ 
gested by the facts. 

iv. The Census of Quirinius. —Until a very short 
time ago the best review of the whole question of 
the Census of Quirinius (Lk 2^*®) was that by 
Schurer in NTZG § 17, Anhang 1 {HJP I. ii. 105 ff.). 
This was based upon a survey of the whole previous 
literature of the subject, and was really judicial, if 
somewhat severely critical, in its tone. As distinct 
from the school of Baur, which was always ready 
to sacrifice the Christian tradition to its own 
reconstruction of the history, Dr. Schurer is an 
excellent representative of that more cautious 
method of inquiry which carefully collects the 
data and draws its conclusions with no pro- 
possession in favour of the biblical writers if 
also without prejudice against them. In the 
present instance he summed up rather adversely to 
the statements in St. Luke; and in the state of 
historical knowledge at tlie time when he wrote 
(1890), that he should do so was upon his principles 
not surprising. 

According to St. Luke, our Lord was born at Beth¬ 
lehem on the occasion of a general ‘enrolment’ (diro- 
ypa<t>i]) ordered by the emperor A ugustus and carried 
out in Palestine under Quirinius as governor of 
Syria. The date was fixed as being before the 
death of Herod, which took place in B.o. 4 ; and it 
was explained that Joseph and Mary, as belonging 
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to the lineage of David, had gone up to enter their 
names at Bethlehem, David’s city. 

There were several points in this statement 
which seemed to invite criticism, (i.) In tl»c lirst 
place, there was no other evidence that Augustus 
ever ordered a general census of the empire, 
although there was good reason to think that he 
took pains to collect statistics in regard to it. ^.) 
Even if he had ordered such a census, it seemed 
doubtful whether it would be carried out in a 
kingdom which possessed such a degree of inde- 
endence as diidfea. And (iii.) if it had been con- 
ucted in tlie Roman manner, there would have 
been no necessity for Joseph and Mary to leave 
their usual place of residence. Further, (iv.) while 
it was allowed, on the strength of a well-known 
inscription, that Quirinius probably twice held 
office in Syria, yet, as it was known that Sentius 
Saturninus was governor B.c. 9-7, and Quinctilius 
Varus at least B.c. 7-4, it was argued that Quirinius’ 
first term of office could not be uefore B.c. 3-1, i.e. 
after the death of Herod, (v.) As there was, in 
any case, a census of Judma conducted by Quir¬ 
inius after its annexation by the Komans in A.D. 6, 
it was thought that St. "JiUke had a confused 
recollection of this, and antedated it (in the 
Gospel, though not in Ac 6^’) to the lifetime of 
llerod. 

The chief authorit}’ for the census of a.d. 6 is .Tosephus; and 
an eminent (lenrian Bcholar, Dr. Th. Zahn, put forward in 
1893 the view that it was Josephus who was at fault in dating 
from this year an eventwhich really fell in n.c. 4-3 (Neue Kirch- 
liche ZeitHchriJt, pp. 033-054). Ihis brought the data more 
nearly, though still not entirely, into agreement with St. Luke. 
The theory need not, however, be more fully considered as it has 
not met with acceptan(;e, and there can be little doubt that it 
seeks a solution of the dilllculties in the wrong direction. 

There was one little expre.ssion which might 
have given pause to the critics of St. Luke, viz. 
his careful insertion of the word ‘ first’ (‘the first 
enrolment made M'hcn Q. was governor of Syria’). 
It might have shown that he was in possession of 
special knowledge which would not permit him to 
confuse the earlier census with tliat of A.D. 6. 
And yet the existence of the earlier census re¬ 
mained without confirmation, until it suddenly 
received it from a quarter which might have 
been described as unexpected if experience did not 
show that there is hardly anything that may not 
be found there—the ruDbish heaps of pa])yrus 
fragments in Egypt. 

Almost at the same time, in the year when Dr. 
Zahn made his ingenious but unsuccessful attempt 
(1893), throe scholars, one Eiigli.sh and two German, 
made the discovery that periodical enrolments 
[dvoypa<pal) were held in Egypt under the Roman 
empire, and that they came round in a fourteen- 
year cycle. The proof of this was at first produced 
for the enrolments of a.d. 90, 104, 118, 13‘2, and 
onwards; but in rapid succession the list was 
carried back to A.D. 76, 62, and 20. 

This gave the clue, which was almost at once 
seized, and the whole problem worked out afresh 
in masterly fashion by Rrof. W. M. Ram.say, first 
in two articles in lUxp. 1897, and then in his 
volume, IVas Christ horn at Bethlehem f A Study 
in the Credibility of St. Luke (London, 1898). It 
would be too much to say that every detail is 
absolutely verified. The age of Augustus as com¬ 
pared with that which precedes and with that 
which follows is strangely obscure, and the authori¬ 
ties for it defective. But considering this, the 
sequence of argument which Prof. Ramsay unfolds 
is remarkably clear and attractive, (i.) He show^s 
it to be very probable that there was a series 
of periodical enrolments initiated by Augustus at 
the time when he first received the tribunician 
power, and his reign foimally began in B.c. 23 
(this is the official date usual in inscriptions, 


p. 140). (ii.) Ho also makes it probable that 

this was part of a deliberate and general {policy— 
that the census - takings were not confined to 
Egypt, but extended to other parts of the empire, 
ana more particularly to Syria. Here, too, there 
was a tendency to periodic recurrence, though 
the evidence is not, and is not likely to be, so 
complete as in the case of Egypt, (lii.) He has 
shown that Palestine was regarded as part of 
the ‘Roman world,’ i.e. of the empire. Though 
Herod hod the liberty of a rex socius^ the Roman 
ower and the emperor’s will were always in the 
ackground; he had to see that the whole Jewish 
people took an oatli of allegiance to the emperor ; 
he could not make war without being called to 
account; he could not determine his own successor 
or put to death his own son without an appeal to 
Rome; in a moment of anger Augustus threatened 
that whereas he had hitherto treated him (Herod) 
as a friend, he would henceforth treat him as a 
subject (Jos. Ant. xvi. ix. 3). It was therefore 
likely enough that Herod would wish, if he was 
not positively ordered, to fall in with the imperial 
policy by taking a census of his people, as another 
subject icing did in Cilicia in A.D. 35. (iv.) But 

although Herod held a census at the instance of 
Augustus, it would be in keeping with his whole 
character and conduct to temper it to Jewish 
tastes as much as possible; and he would do this 
by follo>ving the national custom of numbering 
the people by their tribes and families. This was 
the nroad distinction between this enrolment of 
Herod’s and tlie subsequent census of a.d. 6 or 7. 
The latter was carried out by Roman officials and 
in the Roman manner, which was the real cause of 
the offence which it gave, and of the armed resist¬ 
ance which it excited. (v.) Some uncertainty still 
hangs over the mention of Quirinius. Mommsen 
thought that lie was the acting legatus of Syria in 
B.c. 3-1. Prof. Ramsay inclines to the vievv that 
ho held an extraordinary command by the side of 
Varus some years earlier, as Corbulo did by the 
side of Ummidius Quadratus, and Vespasian by the 
side of Mucianus. Such a command might carry 
with it the control of foreign relations, and be in¬ 
cluded under the title ijyepnor. 

v. The Meaning of the Virgin-Birth .—It is but a 
very few years since there arose in Germany (the 
date was 1892) a rather sharp controversy in which 
many leading theologians took part over the clause 
of tne Apostles’ Creed, ‘ Conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.’ The echoes of 
that controversy reached this country, and, althou"! 
not much was said in public, it is probable th 
some impression was made upon public opinion 
This impression was strengthened oy the public 
tion soon afterwa»vls of the Sinai-Syriac with i 
peculiar reading, which was not unnaturally caught 
at as representing a more ancient and truer text 
than that to which we are accustomed. But if 
what has been written in the preceding sections 
has been followed, it will have been seen that 
between that time and the present (end of 1898) 
there has been a steady reaction. The eccentric 
reading has found its level. As it stands, it cannot 
possibly be or^nal; and however it arose, it 
cannot ^ ;iy affect the belief of the Church, as it 
introduces no factor which had not been already 
allowed for. And at the same time the historical 
value of the documents, especially Lk 1. 2, has 
been gradually rising in the estimation of scholars, 
until the climax has been reached in the recent 
treatise of Prof. Ramsay. Even those wffio desire 
to see things severely as they are must feel that 
the opening chapters of St. Luke are full of small 
indications of authenticity, that they are really 
not behind the rest of the Gospel, and that they 
form no exception to the claim made at the outset 
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that the facts recorded have been derived from 
‘ eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.* 

Along with tliis process there has been growing 
np a better and fuller piiilosophy of the Incarna¬ 
tion. This has been due especially to some of the 
contributors to Lux Mundit and may be seen in 
Canon Gore*s Bampton Lectures (1891) and Di$ser‘ 
tations (1896), in Dr. Moberly’s Lux Mundi essay, 
and in Mr. Illingworth’s Bampton Lectures (1894) 
and Divine Immanence (1898). 

To those who regard primitive ideas as com¬ 
pounded of nothing but idle imagination, ignor¬ 
ance, and superstition, the evidence in folk-lore of 
stories of supernatural birth (such as are collected 
in Mr. Sidney Hartland’s Legend of Perseus^ vol. i., 
1894) seems to discredit all accounts of such birth, 
even the Christian. Tliey do not sufficiently con¬ 
sider the entire difference of the conditions under 
which the Christian tradition was promulgated 
from those which surrounded the creations of 
niythopoeic fancy. The Christian tradition be¬ 
longs to the sphere, not of myth but of history. 
It is enshrinea in documents near in date to the 
facts, and in which the lino of connexion between 
the record and the fact is still traceable. 

But, apart from this, if we believe that the 
course of human ideas, however mixed in their 
character—as all human things are mixed—is yet 
part of a single development, and that development 
presided over by a I’rovidence which at once im¬ 
parts to it unity and prescribes its goal,—those who 
t)elieve this may well see in the fantastic out¬ 
growth of myth and legend something not wholly 
undesigned or wholly unconnected with the Great 
Event which was to be, but rather a dim uncon¬ 
scious preparation for that Event, a groping 
towards it of the human spirit, a prophetic in¬ 
stinct gradually moulding the forms of thought 
in whicli it was to find expression. 

And if we ask further what it all means,—why 
the Son of Man was destined to have this excep¬ 
tional kind of birth, the answer is, because His 
appearance upon earth—His Incarnation, as we call 
it—was to be in its innermost nature exceptional; 
He was to live and move amongst men, and was 
to be made in all points like His brethren, with the 
one difl'erence that He was to be—unlike them— 
without sin. But how was a sinless human nature 
possible ? To speak of a sinless human nature is 
to speak of something essentially outside the con¬ 
tinuity of the species. The growtn of self-conscious 
experience, expressed at its finest and best in the 
formuhe of advancing science, has emphasized the 
strength of heredity. Each generation is bound 
to the last by indissoluble ties. To sever the bond, 
in any one of its colligated strands, involves a 
break in descent. It involves the introduction of 
a new factor, to which the taint of sin does not 
attach. If like produces like, the element of 
unlikeness must come from that to which it has 
itself affinity. Our names for the process do but 
largely cover our ignorance, but we may be sure 
that there is essential truth contained in the 
scriptural phrase, ‘ The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee; wliorefore also that which is to 
bo bom shall be called holy, the Son of God.* 

[The most important literature has been men¬ 
tioned in the course of this section], 

IV. Concluding Survey: The Verdict of 
History. 

A. Christ in History, —So far we have been 
involved in the study of the details of the Life of 
Christ, mainly on tne basis of the Gospels. But 
the Gospels alone, though the fragments which 
they have preserved for us of that Life are beyond 
all priceu would yet convey an incomplete idea of 
the * hpression left by it even upon contem- 
■1 


f ioraries, still less of all that it has been in the 
listory of the world. Especially would this be 
the case if, as some would have us do, wo wero to 
follow the first three Gospels only, to tho exclusion 
of the fourth. To that point we shall return for a 
moment presently. But the time has now come to 
enlarge our view, to look back upon our subject 
from the vantage-ground which we occupy at the 
end of the 19th cent., and to endeavour to see it no 
longer as an episode affecting a small portion of an 
* unimportant branch of the Semitic peoples,’ but 
as it enters into the course of the great world- 
movement of the centuries. 

If we would appreciate this, we must once more 
go back to the Origins, not now so much in search 
of details, as in order, if possible, to catch rather 
more of tho total impression. We cannot, of course, 
attempt to interrogate the whole of history. For 
our present purpose it may be enough to consider 
(i.) the net result, if we may so speak, of the 
portraiture of Christ in the Gospels; (ii.) the im¬ 
pression left by a similar reading of other parts of 
the New Testament, especially the Epistles; (iii.) 
the testimony borne by the Early Church, both 
formulated and informal; (iv.) the appeal that 
may be made to the religious experience of 
Christians. 

The last of these heads is not really so disparate 
as it may seem from the rest. The ultimate object 
that we have in view is to bring home—or to 
suggest lines on which it may be possible to bring 
home — what Christ really was and is to tho 
individual believer. In order to do this wo en¬ 
deavour to collect (i.) what He was to those among 
whom He moved during His life on earth; (ii.) what 
He was to His disciples, and primarily to the 
apostles after His departure; (iii.) what the still 
undivided Church apprehended Him as being. It 
will thus bo seen that there is no real antithesis, 
as though tho appeal were in the one case to 
history and in the other to experience. For our 
present purpose liistory may be regarded as the 
collective experience of the past, which we are 
seeking to put into line witn tho individual or 
collective experience of tho present. Our historical 
.survey, so far as it goes, simply embodies so many 
superimposed strata of experience. 

1 . The Christ of the Gospels .—We should thus 
be inclined to deprecate the attempts which are 
from time to time made to set in contrast some one 
or other branch of tho appeal that we are making 
as against tho rest. In this country we are accus¬ 
tomed to the opposition between the Christ of the 
(Synoptic) Gospels and tho Christ of ‘ Dogma * or 
of the Church. And in Germany of late there has 
been a tendency to oppose the Christ conceived 
and preached by the apostles to the biographical 
Christ of the Gospels, and the experience of faith 
to any external and objective standards. (See 
especially the works of Kohler and Herrmann 
mentioned below). 

The disparagement of tho Gospels as biographies 
seems to us, so far as it goes,—and neither writer 
is really very clear on the subject,—to rest upon a 
somewhat undue degree of scepticism as to the 
critical use that can be made oi the Gospels. It 
does not follow that all that is doubted is really 
doubtful. For a more detailed testing of the his¬ 
torical character of the Gospels we must content 
ourselves with referring to the previous part of 
this article, only adding to it the two points which 
will be more appropriately introduced at the end 
of tho next section,—the peculiar kind of confirma¬ 
tion which the two pictures (the evangelic and the 
apostolic) supply to each other, the difference 
between them showing that the teaching of the 
Epistles ha.s not encroached upon the historical 
truth of the Gospels, while the less obvious like- 
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ncsR hIiowh that they are in strict continuity. We went more to say that, apart from any question oi 
shall also have to state once more in that context criticism of documents or of details in the narrative, 


our reasons for believinj' the Fourth Gosi)el to be | 
really the work of an eye-wtness. 

But the point that concerns us most at the 
present moment is that, even if we make to nega¬ 
tive criticism larger concessions than we have 
any right to make, there will still remain in the 
Gospel nicture ineflaceable features which presup¬ 
pose ana demand that estimate of the Person of 
Christ which wo can alone call in the strict sense 
Christian. 

Take, for instance, that central passage Mt 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls, h’or my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light.’ Could we conceive such words put into any 
other lips, even the loftiest that the history of 
mankind has produced? They are full of delicate 
self-portraiture. They present to us a character 
whicli we may say certainly because it has 
been so (lescrioed. No mere artist in words ever I 

{minted such a canvas without a living model 
jefore him. The portrait is of One who is ‘ meek 
and lowly in heart,’ whose yoke is easy and His 
burden light; and yet He speaks of both yoke and 
burden ais ‘ His’ in the sense of being imposed by 
Him ; He invites men to ‘ come ’ to Him, evidently 
with a deep significance read into the phrase; He 
addresses His invitation to weary souls wherever 
such are to be found ; and (climax of all !) He 

§romises what no Alexander or Napoleon ever 
reamt of promising to his followers, that Ho 
would give them the truly supernatural gift of 
rest—the tranquillity and serenity of inward peace 
in spite of the friction of the world ; that all this 
should be theirs by ‘coming’ to Him. 

And then how easy is it to group round such a 
passage a multitude of others ! ‘ I say unto you,, 
Ue.sist not him that is evil; but whosoever smiteth 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also ’ 
(Mt 5**'). * The Son of Man came nob to bo minis¬ 

tered unto, but to minister ’ (Mk 10‘‘®||). ‘ Suffer the 
little children to come unto mo ; forbid them not: 
for of such is the kingdom of God’ (id, v.^"*!!). 
‘Whosoever would save his life shall lose it: and 
whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the 
gospel’.s shall save it’ (Mk 8“). ‘The Son of Man 

came to seek and to save that which was lost ’ (Lk 
19’", comj). the three parables of Bk 16). ‘ Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of the.se my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto mo’ (Mt 26'‘"). 

Sayings like these, it is needless to add, could be 
multiplied almo.st indefinitely. Through all of 
them there runs, indirectly, if not directly, the 
same self-portraitures. And it is a self-portraiture 
that has the same two sides. On the one hand 
there is the human side, the note of meekne.ss or 
lowliness, condescension that is not (though it 
really is I) condescension but infinite syinpatliy, 

f )atience, tenderness; and, on the other hand, no 
ess firmly drawn, for all the lightness and restraint 
of touch, an absolute range of command and 
authority; all things delivered to the Son in 
heaven and on eartli (cf. Mt 11-’ 28^®). 

That which we have called the ‘ human side’ fills 
most of the foreground in the Gospels ; the other, 
the transcendental side, is somewhat shaded by it; 
and we can see that it was deliberately shaded, 
that the proportions were such as mainly (though, 
as we shall see, not entirely) corresponded to the 
facts, or, in otlier words, to the divine method and 
order of presentation. But when we turn from the 
Gospels to the rest of the NT we shall find these 
prowrtions inverted. 

We only pause upon this Gospel picture a mo- 


it seems to us to be utterly beyond the reach of 
invention. The evangelists themselves were too 
near to the events to see them in all their signifi¬ 
cance. They set down, like honest men, the details 
one after another as they were told them. But it 
wa.s not their doing tliat these details work in 
together to a singular and unsought harmony. 

I.iTitRATDRB.—The fullest account of recent discussions as to 
the adequacy and trustworthiness of the presentation of Christ 
in the Gospels will be found in the second enlarged edition of 
Kahicr’s Der sogetiannU historiHche Jenm und der geschichtlichr, 
biblische Chriatus, Leipzi^^, 1890. Another work, which lays the 
stress rather on personal experience of the life of Christ, and is 
written with great earnestness from that point of view, bub 
seems to us too restricted in its historical basis, is Herrmann’s 
Der Verkehr de» Christen mit Gott, ed. a, Stuttgart, 1892 (Eng. 
tr. 1896). 

ii. 7'he Christ of the A 2 wstles. —In passing over 
from tlio Gospels to the rest of the NT we find 
our.selves hampered by critical questions. What 
wo should most wi.sh to ascertain is the conception 
of Christ held by the nias.s of the first discijdes. 
And to some extent we can get at this ; but, so far 
as we can do so, it is nearly always indirectly. The 
writings that have come down to us are tliose of 
the leaders, nob of the followers; and many even 
of these are encumbered with questions as to date 
and origin. Some of these do not so much matter, 
because in any case they belong to the end rather 
than the beginning of the apostolic age. The one 
book which wo should most like to use more freely 
than we can is the Acts, the earlier chapters of 
which we quite agree with the author of the article 
in this Dictionary in estimating highly. 

We will, however, cut the knot by not attempt¬ 
ing to summarize the teaching of all the undisputed 
l)ook8, but by taking a single typical example of 
manageable compass, the first extant NT writing, 
1 Thessalonians, written probably about A.D. 61— 
in any case not later than 63, or within the first 
quarter of a century after the Ascension. 

Let ue suppose for a moment, with the more extreme critics, 
tliat a thick curtain falls over the Church after this event. The 
curTAiii is lifted, and whnt do we find? Wo turn to tho openlnjf 
verse of tho Kp. (euMUKled reatiiiijf). St. Paul and his companions 
ffive solemn grootiii]^ to the ' Church of the Thess. (which is) in 
G<Mi the P'ather and the Lord Jesus (Christ.' An elaborate pro¬ 
cess of reflexion, almost a system of theolojjy, lies behind those 
familiar terms. First we note that the human name ‘Jesus’ is 
closely associated with the title ‘Ghrist’ or ‘ Messiah.’ which in 
the Gospels Inwl been claimed with such qtiiet reticence and 
unobtrusivoncss. From this time onwards tho two names are 
almost inseparable, or tho second supersedes the first: in other 
words, .Jesus is hardly ever tho\iprht of apart from Ills hiifh 
Messianic dignity. This effect is pressed home by the further 
title ‘Lord’ (KiT^jor). Tho disciples had been in the habit of 
addressintir their Master as ‘Lord’ during' llis lifetime, in a 
sense not very different from that in which any Habbi might 
be addressed by his pupils fJn IJisf.). put tliat sense is no 
longer ademiate; tho word has V»een filled wdth a deeper 
meaning. That ‘ Jesus is Lord ’ has become the distinctive 
confession of Christians (1 Go 12^, Ko 10»), whore * Lord ’ cer- 
tainly=:‘tho exalted Lord’ of the Resurrection and Ascension 
(cf. Ac 23«). 

W’hat is still more remarkable, the glorified Jesus is, as it 
were, bracketed with ‘ God the Father.’ Let us think what this 
would mean to a strict Jewish monotheist; yet 8t. Paul 
evidently holds the juxtaposition, not as something to which 
he is tentatively feeling his w’ay, hut as a fundamental axiom 
of faith. In tho ap|)elIation * Father ’ we have already the first 
beginning — ma}^ wo not say the first decisive step, which 
j^tentially contains tho rest?—of the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity. And we observe, further, that the Thessalonlan Church 
is said tob its being ‘tn Christ’ as well as ‘in God.' This 
is a chactM^veristic touch of Pauline mysticism. The striking 
thing about it is that in this, too, tho Bon already holds a place 
beside the Father (cf. 2’< 4i»). 

There is another passage in the Ep. (1 TJi 3G) in which there 
Is the same intimate combination of ‘ our Oofl and Father’ and 
‘ our lyord Jesus.’ Hero the context is not exactly mystical, but 
the two names are mentioned in connexion with the divine pre¬ 
rogative of ordering events. The aimstle prays that God and 
Christ will together ‘direct’ ‘make Straight and 

unimpeded ’) his way to them (the Thessalonians). 

It is not by accident that the Holy Spirit is in a similar manner 
implicated in divine action (P- * 4* 6i»), though it would be too 
much to say that the Spirit is spoken 6f distinctly as a Person. 
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The historical events of tho life of Christ are hardly alluded 
to, except His death and resurrection 4 l 4 510 ), In' the last 
of these verses Christ is said to have aied ‘ for us'; and in the 
preceding verse ‘ salvation/ which is contrasted with ‘death/ is 
said to come ‘through’ Him. In 1^0 Ho is also spoken of as 
delivering Christians ' from the wrath to come.’ It is assumed 
that Christ Is in heaven, from whence lie is expected to come 
again with impressive manifestations of power (li 0 4 l&f. ; cf. also 
the frequent allusions to wttpoua-'m, mZ wvplou). 

The Second Coming is the only point on which the Ep. can bo 
said to contain direct and formal teaching. The other points 
mentioned are all assumed os something already known, not as 
Imparted for the first time. 

Not only may we say that they are known, hut it is also fair 
to infer that they are undisputed. There is a hint of contro¬ 
versy with the unbelieving Jews, but no hint of controversy 
with the Judaean Churches, which stand in the same relation to 
ChristThis is important; and it is fully borne out by | 
the other Epistles, which show Just how far the disputed ground 1 
lietween St. Paul and the other apostles extended. There was | 
a good deal of sharp debate about the terms on which Gentiles 
should be admitted. There is no trace of any debate as to the 
estimate of tho Person of Christ. 

We have referred to the Pauline myaticisin 
and to the hints, slight but significant, of what i.s 
known as the doctrine of the Atonement. It is 
clear that St. Paul ascribed to Christ not only 
divine attributes but divine activities—activities 
in the supersensual sphere, what ho el.sewhere calls 
‘heavenly places* (tA irrovpdvia). We know how 
these activities are enlarged upon in Epp. to Co, 
Gal, and Ro. It would, of course, be wrong to 
suppose that all Christians, or indeed any great 
number, had an intelligent grasp of these ‘ mys¬ 
teries ’; but we can see from the Ep. to He, 1 P, | 
Epp. Jn, and Rev, that conceptions Quite as | 
transcendental had a wide diffusion. Ana a verse 
like 2 Co 13'^ shows that there must have been 
large tracts of important teaching which are im¬ 
perfectly represented in our extant documents. 
When we consider how occasional these documents 
are in their origin, the wonder is not that they 
have conveyed to us so little of the apostolic 
teaching, but that they have conveyed so much. 

The summary impression that we receive is 
indeed that the revolution foreshadowed at tho 
end of the last section has been accomplished. 
Tho historical facts of the Lord’s life were not 
neglected; for Gospels were being written, of 
which those which we now pos.ses8 are only sur¬ 
viving specimens. Rut in the whole epistolary 
literature of NT they have receded very much into 
the background, as compared with those transcen¬ 
dental conceptions of tho Person and Work of 
Christ, to which the Gospels pointed forward, hut 
which (with one exception) they did not directly 
expound. 

No doubt this was in the main only what was 
to be expected. 'I’he narrative of the Gospels 
goes back to the period before the Resurrection; 
the epistolary literature dates altogether after 
it. Still it 18 remarkable how we seem to be 
plunged all at once into the midst of a developed 
theology. Nor is the wonder lessened, it is ratner 
increased, wlien w^e remark that this theology is 
only in part set before us deliberately as teaching. 
The fact that it is more often presupposed shows 
how deep a hold it must have taken alike of the 
writer and of his readers. 

Impressive contrasts are sometimes drawn {e.g, 
at the beginning of Dr. Hatch’s Hibbert LecUtre) 
between the Sermon on the Mount and the Nicene 
Creed ; and the contrast certainly is there. But 
it goes back far beyond the penod of the Arian 
controversy. It is hardly less marked between the 
Sermon on the Mount and the writings which have 
come down to us under the names of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. And yet these WTitings are practically 
contemporary with the composition of the Gospels. 
The two streams, of historical narrative on the 
one hand and theological inference on tho other, 
really nin side by side. They do not exclude but 
rather supplement, and indeed critically confirm, 


each other. For if the Gospels bad been really 
not genuine histories of tho words and acts of 
Christ, but coloured products of tho age succeeding 
His death, we may be sure that they would have 
rellected the characteristic attitude of that age far 
more than they do. They do not reflect it, but 
they do account for it by those delicate hints and 
subtly inwoven intimations that lie who called 
Himself so persistently Son of Man was also Son 
of God. 

The one Gospel which bridges the gap more 
unmistakably tnan the others is tho Fourth. 
And tlie reason is obvious, if St. John was its 
author. He had a foot in both worlds. As the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, he vividly remembered 
His incomings and outgoings. Ann in the same 
capacity, as a disciple who was also an apostle, it 
fell to him to build up that theology which was 
the deliberate expression of what Jesus was to 
His Cliurch, not in a section only of His being, 
the short three years which He had spent among 
His followers, but in His being as He had revealed 
it to them as a whole. It is difliciilt to think of 
either function as merely assumed by the writer at 
second-hand. On the contrary, we acquire a fresh 
understanding of the weiglit and solemnity of his 
words when we think of these as springing from 
direct personal contact with Christ, and intense 
personal conviction of what Christ really was, not 
to himself only, but to the world. In tnis respect 
the Fourth Gospel is unique; and the very ex¬ 
pansion which it gives of the divine claims of 
Christ prepares us more completely than the other 
Gospels alone might have done for tho transition 
from them to the Epistles. 

It is an especial satisfaction to'be able to quote, in support of 
this view of the first-hand character of the Fourth Gospel, Dr. 
Loofs in PRE^ iv. 29. 

iii. The Christ of the Undivided Church .—For 
the purpose which we have before us we must 
examine the evidence of the Undivided Church on 
three distinct points, (a) What was the estimate 
of the Person of Christ in the age immediately 
succeeding that of the Apostles? {h) Are tliere 
any traces of a tradition difl’erent from this? 
(c) What is the bearing upon the subject of the 
creeds and conciliar decisions ? 

(a) On the first head we may say broadly that 
the mass of Christian opinion was in strict con¬ 
tinuity with the NT, rarely (as we might expect) 
rising to an apprehension of its heights and depths, 
and keeping rather at the average level, but 
steadily loyal in intention, and showing no signs of 
recalcitrance. 

Ignatius of Antioch has the strongest grip of distinctive 
features of NT teaching (Virgin-Birth, pre-existence, incarna¬ 
tion, Logos, Trinitarian language). Clemens Romanus, though 
much less theological, also has pre-existence and a clearly 
implied Trinity (Iviii. 2). In the fonner point Barnabas and 
llermas agree, though the latter shows some confusion, not 
uncommon at this date, between Son and Spirit. And then we 
have the opening words of 2 Clement which exactly describe 
the general temper, ' Brethren, we ought so to think of Jesus 
Christ as of God, as of the Judge of quick and dead.’ 

These, with Polycarp and Aristides, who adopt a similar tone, 
are the writers. Ana then, when we look for evidence as to 
popular feeling and practice, we have the wide prevalence of 
baptism in the Threefold Name (Didachi and Justin), and the 
hymns sung ‘to Christ as God’ (Pliny, Ep. ad Trajan, xcvl.; 
cl. Eus. HE V. xxviii. 6). It is clear that prayer was generally 
offered to Christ. Orlgon's objection to this was a theological 
refinement, as beheld that the proper formula was tixtpurrti* rS 
OtH it'et, X. ’I. (de Oral. 16). 

The group of Apologists which stands out so clearly in the 
middle of tne 2n(l century is characterized chiefly by the uee 
tlmt is made of the Logos doctrine which was iaeritlfled with 
the Logos of philosophy. With them begins a more active 
spirit of reflexion ana speculation. The relation of the Son to 
the Father, and indeed the whole problem of unity and distinc¬ 
tions in the Godhead (Justin and Athenagoras), is beginning to 
be keenly canvassed. And at the same time it is clear that the 
I question of what were afterwards called the ' Two Natures ’ wai 
I causing much perplexity. It was this difficulty which really 
I lies behind the experiments of Gnosticism. When we come tc 
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the latter half and last quarter of the century, with the theo¬ 
logians of Asia Minor, Iren»u8, and Clement of Alexandria, the 
foundations have been laid of a Christian theology, which 
already bears the stamp that marks it throughout succeeding 
centuries, viz. that it is not free speculation, but reflexion upon 
data given by the Bible. 

(6) It was natural, and could not well have been 
otherwise, that there was in this reflexion at 
first a considerable tentative element. There was 
no break, and no conscious divergence between it 
and the canonical writings. But are there no 
signs of such divergence ? Are there no signs of a 
tradition differing from that embodied in these 
writings? Perhaps we ought to say that there 
are. 

The Gnostics began by inventing traditions of their own, but 
they soon fell into the groove, and professed to base their views 
like the rest on the canonical Scriptures. A conspicuous 
example of this is lleraclcon’s commentary on St. John. But 
in these circles there was what we might call recalcitrance, as 
when Oerinthus and Carpocrates rejected the Virgin-Birth as 
impossible (Iren. (uiv. Uotr. i. xxvl. 1, xxv. 1). The Gnostics, 
however, are outside the true development of Christianity, and 
their systems had a different ori|;:in. 

In closer contact with Christianity proper are the heretical 
Ebionites. For them a better claim might be made out to 
represent a real divergence of tradition. It is possible that 
their denial of the Virgin-Birth was derived from the state of 
things when the canonical narratives had not yet obtained any 
wide circulation. And yet we should have to pass upon these 
Ebionites a verdict similar to that already passed upon the 
Gnostics. They wore really Jews imperfectly Christianized. If 
they regarded Christ as xvOpMxof, it was doubtless because 
the Jews did not expect their Messiah to have any other origin. 
This is a different thing from, though it may have some subordi¬ 
nate connexion with, the views (e.g.) of Paul of Samosata, whose 
dlfBoulty was caused by the union of the two natures. The 
human nature he regarded os having an ordinary human birth, 
though it came to be united to the Divine Logos. 

A nke account would hold good of Theodotus of Byzantium 
and the Rationalists described in Eus. IlH! v. xxviii. At last 
the reader may think that ho is upon the track of a genuine 
Rationalism; but this did not go very deep. It was consistent 
with belief in the Virgin-Birth and in the Resurrection 
fllippolytus, lief, licet, vii. 85); in fact it probably amounted 
to little more than a dry literal exegesis. 

The Clementine Homiliee point out that Christ did not call 
Himself ‘ God,' but the ‘ Son of God,' and they emphasize this 
distinction somewhat after the manner of Uie later Arians 
(xvi. 16,16). When we have said this, we shall have touched (it 
is believedl on all the main types of what might be thought to 
be a denial of Christ’s full Godhead. 

The more pressing danger of primitive Christianity lay in an 
opposite direction. Loyalty to Christ was so strong that the 
simpler sort of Christians were apt to look upon the humanity 
as swallowed up in the divinity. This is the true account of the 
early prevalence of Docotlsm (which mode the deity of Christ 
real, the humanity phantasmal or unreal), and of the later 
prevalence of what is Known to students as Modalistio Monarch- 
lanism, and to the general reader as Sabollianism (the doctrine 
that the Son and the Spirit were not distinct Persons in the 
Godhead, but modes or aspects of the One God). The answer of 
Noetus was typical of the frame of mind that gave rise to this, 
* What harm do I do in glorifying Christ ?’ (IIip})ol. e. Jfoet. 1); 
it seemed meritorious to identify Christ with God. Both these 
tendencies were far stronger and more widely spread than 
anything that savoured of Rationalism. Docetism entered 
largely into the Apocryphal Gospels and Acts, which were very 
popular; and both Tertullian {Prax. 1, 8) and Hippobd-us {He/, 
tlcer. ix. 6. tMiyierrof imply that the struggle against 

Monarchianisra was severe. 

It is evident from this to which side the scales 
inclined. The traces of anything like Rationalism 
in the modern sense are extremely few and slight. 
For the most part, what looks like it is not pure 
Rationalism (or Humanitarianisra) at all. More 
formidable was the excess of zeal which exalted 
the divine in Christ at the expense of the human. 
But the main body of the Church held an even way 
between both extremes,—held it at least in inten¬ 
tion, though there were no doubt a certain number 
of unsuccessful experiments in the construction of 
reasoned theory. 

(c) It was inevitable that in the early centuries 
there should be a great amount of tentative think¬ 
ing. But little by little this was sifted out; and 
by the middle of the 5th cent, the ancient Church 
had practically made up its mind. It formulated 
its bmief in the Chalceaonian definition (Spot r^s iv 
Xa\Krtd6tn rerdprrris avp66ov) of the year 451 (which 
counts as Ecumenical, though the only Westerns 


Eresent were the two legates of Pope Leo and two 
iigitive bishop from Africa), and in the Quicumque 
vuUy a litur^cal creed composed, according to a 
tradition which may be sound, by Dionysius [of 
Milan] and Eusebius [of Vercelli], (of. the remark¬ 
able preface in the Irish Liber Hymnorumt i. 203, 
ii. 92, ed. Bernard and Atkinson, Lond. 1898). 

This creed and the deHnitions of Ohalcedon represent the end 
of the process; the beginning is marked by the creed known as 
the A^slles’. Criticism has of late been active upon this creed 
08 well as upon the so-called Nicene and Athanasian, with a 
result which tends, it may be generally said, to heighten the 
value of all three. The date of the Apostles’ Creed (in its oldest 
and shortest form) has been reduced within the limits a.d. 100 - 
160; Kattenbusch, the author of the most elaborate monograph 
on the subject, leans to the beginning of that period, Harnack to 
the end. It is agreed that it was in the first instance the local 
baptismal creed of the Church of Rome, and that it was the 
parent of all the leading provincial creeds of the West. The 
jirincipal open question at the present moment (1899 in.) is as to 
Its relation to the Eastern creeds. Kattenbusch and Harnack 
both think that it was carried to the East in the time of 
Aurelian {circa 270), and that it became the parent of a numl)er 
of Eastern creeds, including that which we know as the Niceno; 
but this is conjecture. Harnack thinks that the Roman creed 
coalesced with floating formulas, to which he ^ves the name of 
Kerygmata, already circulating in the East. But these also are 
more or less hypothetical. And the (luestion is whether the 
Eastern creeds, which resemble the Roman, were not rather 
offshoots, parallel to it, of a single primitive creed, perhaps 
originating in Asia Minor. This is substantially the view of 
Dr. Loofs. The main argument in favour of it is that character¬ 
istic features of the Eastern type of creed already aupear in 
Irenasus and in a less degree in Justin. Harnack would explain 
these features os due to nis Kerygmaia ; and from the point of 
view of the history of doctrine the difference is not very great, 
because the Kerygmaia were in any case in harmony with the 
creed. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the value of the existence 
of this fixed traditional standard of teaching at so early a date. 
It was the rallying and steadying centre of Catholic Christianity, 
which kept it straight in the midst of Gnostic extravagances ana 
among the perils of philosophical speculation. Our so-called 
Nicene Creed is only tne Apostles' Creed in one of its more florid 
Oriental forms, with clauses engrafted into it to meet the rising 
heresies of Arius and Macedonius; while the Oholcedonion for¬ 
mula and the Quiewnijue take further account of the contro¬ 
versies connected with the names of Apollinaris, Nestorius, and 
Eutyches. 

The decisions in question were thus the outcome 
of a long evolution, every step in which was keenly 
debated by minds of great acumen and power, 
really far better equipped for sucli discussions than 
the average Anglo-American mind of to-day. If 
we can see that their premises were often erroneous 
(e^ecially in such matters as the exegesis of the 
OT), we can also see that they possessed extra¬ 
ordinary fertility and subtlety in the handling of 
metaphysical problems. The disparaging estimates 
of the Fathers, which are often heard and seen in 
print, are very largely based upon the most super¬ 
ficial acq^uaintance witli their writings. There are 
many things in these which may provoke a smile, 
but as a whole they certainly will not do so in any 
really open mind. There exists at the present time 
in Germany a movement, which bears the name of 
its author Albrecht Kitschl (1822-1889), directed 
against metaphysics in tlieology generally. No 
doubt Ritschl also was a thinker and writer of 
great ability; and the stress that he lays upon 
religious experience is by no means without justi¬ 
fication. But it has not yet been proved that the 
negative side of his argument is equally valid, or 
that metaphysics can be wholly dispensed with. 
And so long as this is the case we certainly 
cannot .bra to ignore these ancient decisions. 
Eveiy word in them reiiresents a battle, or suc¬ 
cession of battles, in which the combatants were, 
many of them, giants. 

IiiTERATuas.—The subject of this section brings up the whole 
history of ‘ Ohristology,’ which may be studied in well-known 
works of Baur, Dorner, and Thomasius, or in Harnack’s History 
of Dogma. There is an excellent survey by Ixiofs in PRE* Iv. 

art. ' Obristologie, Kirchenlehre,' marked bv much inde¬ 
pendent Judg:ment and research. In English may be mentioned 
Gore. Bampton Lecture (1801); Fairbaim, Christ in Modem 
Theology (1893); R. L. Ottley, Doctrine of the Incarnation 
(1896). 
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The later phases of the critical discussions on the creeds are 
set forth in Kattenbusch, Das Apott. Symbol (Loipz^, 1894, 
1898, unfinished); Harnack’s art. ‘Apost. Svmb.’ in PRE^ 1. 
741 fl. (this is the author’s most complete and latest utterance; 
the Ed^. reader may consult Eiat. of Dogma^ i. 167 ff.), and 
an important art. by Loofs In Qbtt. gel. Arueigen, 1896. 

For Ritschl’s attitude it may be enough to refer to his tract, 
TheologU u. Metaphynk^ Bonn, 1881. We had an English 
version of the opposition to metaphysics in the writings of 
Matthew Arnold. 

iv. The Christ of Personal Experience. —In the 
case of Ritschl the religious experience of the 
individual or of communities is directly pitted 
against metaphysics as the criterion of theological 
truth. But apart from philosophical theory it 
is the criterion which is practically appliea by 
hundreds of thousands of plain men—we will not say 
in search of a creed, but in support of the creed 
which they have found or inherited. And there 
is an immense volume of evidence derived from 
this source in corroboration of the truth of Chris¬ 
tiania, or of what amounts to the same thing, 
the Christian estimate of the Person of Christ. 
The singular attraction of this Person, the sense 
of what Christ has done, not only for mankind at 
large but for the individual believer, the sense of 
the love of God manifested in Him, have been 
so overpowering as to sweep away all need for 
other kinds of evidence. They create a passionate 
conviction that the religion which has Iiad these 
ellects cannot be wrong in its fundamental doctrine, 
the pivot of the whole. 

This personal experience operates in two ways. 
It makes the individual believer cling to his belief 
in spite of all the objections that can be brought 
against it. But it also possesses a formative power 
vTiich so fashions men in the likeness of Clirist, 
that they in turn become a standing witness to 
those who have not come under the same iniluence. 
St. Paul expresses this by a forcible metaphor when 
he speaks of himself as in travail for his Galatian 
converts * until Christ be formed ’ in them, as the 
embryo is formed in the womb (Gal 4^®). The 
image thus formed shines through the man, like a 
Hp^ht through glass, and so He who came to be the 
Light of the world has His radiance transmitted 
downwards through the centuries and outwards 
to the remotest corners of the earth. 

This that we speak of is, of course, matter of 
common knowledge and of everyday experience. 
The note of the true Christian cannot hmp being 
seen wherever there is genuine Christianity. It is, 
however, an inestimable advantage that the process 
should have found expression in such classics of 
literature as the Confessions of St. Augustine and 
the De Imitatione. In these it can not only be 
seen but studied. 

B. The Person of Christ .— It is necessary 
that this article should be brought to a close, 
and the close may seem rather abrupt. And yet 
the design which the writer set before himself is 
very nearly accomplished. It will be his duty at 
a later date to return to his subject on a somewhat 
larger scale; and for the present he would con¬ 
clude, not so much by stating results as by stating 
problems. 

i. The Problem as it stands. —We have seen 
that there are four different ways of attempting 
to grasp what we can of the significance of the 
Person of Christ. Towards these four ways the 
attitude of diflerent minds will be different. For 
some the decisions of the Undivided Church will 
be absolutely authoritative and final. They will 
not seek to go either behind them or beyond them. 
Others will set the comparative simplicity of the 
Gospel picture against the more transcendental 
and metap^sical conceptions of the age that 
followed, in others, again, the picture traced in 
the Gospels will seem meaCTe and uncertain by 
the side of the exalted Christ preached by the 


apostles.* Yet others will take refuge in the 
appeal to individual experience, which will seem 
to give a more immediate hold on Christ and to 
avoid the necessity and perplexities of criticism. 
Others, still more radical in their procedure, will 
begin with the assumption that Curist was only 
man, and will treat all the subsequent development 
as reflecting the growth of the delusion by which 
He came to be regarded as God. 

This last is a drastic method of levelling down 
the indications of the divine in history, against 
which human nature protests and will continue to 
protest. But, short of this, the other milder alter¬ 
natives seem to us to put asimder what ought 
rather to be combined. They seem to us to pro¬ 
pound antitlieses, where they ought rather to find 
harmony. As the phases in question, distinctly 
as they stand out from each other, are so many 
phases in the history of Christianity, they ought 
to contribute to the elucidation of the Christianity 
which they have in common. 

They ought to contribute to it, and we believe 
that tney Jo contribute to it. There is, however, 
room still left for closer study, especially of the 
transitions. We have been so much in tiie habit 
of studying the Gospels by themselves and the 
Epistles by themselves that we have not paid 
sufficient attention to the transition from the one 
to the other. If we follow this clue, it will, we 
believe, show that the first three Gospels in par¬ 
ticular need supplementing, that features which in 
them appear subordinate will bear greater empha¬ 
sis, and that the resulting whole is more like that 
portrayed in the Fourth Gospel than is often 
supposed. 

For instance, we are of opinion that much of 
the teaching of Jn 14-16 is required by the verse 
2 Co 131 ^ and other allusive passages in the early 
Epp. of St. Paul; that the command of Mt 28^® 
(or something like it) is required by DidaclU 
vii. 1, 3; Just. Apol. i. 61; that the teaching 
respecting the Paraclete is required by the whole 
Pauline aoctrine of the Spirit; that the allegory 
of the Vine is required by the Pauline doctrines of 
the Hood and the Members, and of the Mystical 
Union; that the full sense of Mk 10" || is required 
by such passages as Ro 4“ 6*’ ® etc., and 

the full sense of Mk 14®* || by He And 

observations of this kind may be very largely 
extended. 

In like manner, while it is certainly right that 
the conceptions current in the early Church as to 
the Person and Work of Christ should be rigor¬ 
ously analyzed and traced to their origin, full 
weight should be given to the analogues for them 
that are to be found in NT ; and where they have 
their roots outside the Bible, even there the efforts 
of the human mind to express its deepest ideas 
may deserve a more sympathetic judgment than 
they sometimes receive. 

And throughout, it is highly important that the 
doctrinal conceptions, whether of the apostolic 
age or of subsequent ages, should be brought to 
the test of living experience, and as far as possible 
expressed in the language of such experience. 
The mind and heart of to-day demands before 
all things reality. It is a right and a healthy 
demand; and the Churches ^ould try with all 
their power to satisfy it. If they fail, the fault 
will not lie in their subject-matter, but in them¬ 
selves. 

ii. A pressing Portion of the Problem. — 
There is one portion of the problem as to the 

* ‘We know, literally epeaklnv, with muoh greater certainty 
what Paul wrote than what Jesus spoke.’ ‘The centre of 
gravity for the understanding of the Person (of Christ) and of 
its significance falls upon what we are in the habit of calling 
His Work.’ Kahler, «/Wu< u. das AT, pp. 87,60. 
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Person of our Lord Jesus Christ which both in 
this country and in Germany has excited special 
interest in recent years, in its most concrete 
form this is the question as to our Lord’s Human 
Knowledge, which, however, runs up directly into 
what is generally known as the question of the 
Kenosis. And tnat, again, when thoroughly ex¬ 
amined, will be found to raise the whole question 
of the Two Natures. In regard to this series of 
connected questions there is still abroad an active 
spirit of inquiry. 

It was started In the first instance by the argument from our 
Lord’s use of the OT in Its bearing upon tiie question of OT 
criticism. Tiiis led to a closer examination of the text, Mk 
II var. lee. That, again, expanded into a discussion of the technical 
doctrine of the lienoeu (see the art. s.v.), an episode in which 
was a renewed study of the exegesis of I’h 26 u. And that in 
turn, in its later phase (H. 0. Powell’s Principle of the Incar¬ 
nation, 1896), has opened up the whole question of the Two 
Natures, which in Germany for some time past has been far 
more freely handled than in Great Britain. 

These discussions have produced one little work of classical 
value, Dr. E. H. Gifford's study of Ph 25-11, entitled The Incar¬ 
nation, a model of careful and scientific exegesis, which 
appears to leave hardly anytliing more to be said on that 
head. It is also right to note the special activity on this sub¬ 
ject of the diocese of Salisbury, largely due to the initiative 
and encouragement of Its bishop (Air. W. 8. Swayno’s Our 
Lord's Knoudedge as Man, with a preface by the Bp. of 
Salisbury, 1891, and Air. Powell’s elalmrate work, mentioned 
above). Weighty contributions have been made to the subject 
by Dr. Bright in Waymarks of Church History (1894), Canon 
Gore (Dissertations, 1898), and in arts. In the Ch. Quarterly, 
Oct. 1891, and July 1897. 

On the Continent special views of the Kenosis are connected 
with the names of Dorner, Thoinaaius, Gees, Godet, and others 
rather more incidentally. Tratits upon the smaller questions 
have recently appeared by ScbwartzkoplT (Konnte Jesus irrenf 
1896), and Kahler (Jesus u. das AT, 1806). 

In Spite of all this varied activity, it may be 
doubted whether the last word has yet quite neon 
said (Dr. Gifford’s treatment of the oxegetical 
qiiestion seems to us to come nearest to this). 
The first concern of the historian is that the facts 
shall be taken candidly as they are. It is more 
probable that our inferences will be wrong than 
the data from which they are drawn. And for the 
rest, we should not be surprised if a yet further 
examination of the subject should result rather in 
a list of tacenda than of prcndicanda. 

C. The Work of Christ.—\ n regard to the 
Work of Christ also it is best for us to state 
problems. Of these the most imjiortant are the 
two that meet us first; they have not been much 
discussed; and complete agreement upon them 
has not yet been attained. 

i. The Place in the Cosmical Order of the 
Ethical Teaching of Christ. —It is almost a Ques¬ 
tion of names when it is asked whether Christ 
brought into the world a new ethical ideal. The 
question would he what constituted a new ideal. 
The Christian ideal, properly so called, is a direct 
development of what is found in OT, esp. in Pss. 
and the Second Part of Isaiah. But it receives a 
finish and an enrichment beyond what it ever 
possessed before, and it is placed on deeper 
foundations. 

The chief outstanding question in regard to it 
would be the relation in which it stood to the 
older ideals of the best pagan life and philosophy 
in regard to the civic virtues, and to the newer 
ideals put forward in modern times in the name of 
science, art, and industry. The Christian ideal, 
it must be confessed, ratlier leaves these on one 
side. That it should do so would be quite as 
explicable if we adopt the Christian estimate of 
the Person of Christ as if wo do not. If we do 
not adopt it, then the omission (so far as there is 
an omission) would he one of the limitations for 
which we were prepared. But if we take St. 
John’s view of tlie relation of the Son to the 
Father, and see in His action the action willed by 
the Father, w’e shall see it as part of the great 


world-movement, presupposing so much of that 
movement as had proved itseli to be of permanent 
value in the past, and leaving room for further 
developments, corresponding to altered states of 
society, in the future. The tcacliing of Christ 
was not intended to make a tabula rasa of all that 
had gone before in Greece or Rome any more than 
in Judjca ; nor was it intended to absorb into 
itself absolutely all the threads of subsequent 
evolution, where those threads work hack to ante¬ 
cedents other than its own. It was intended so 
to work into the course of the world-movement as 
ultimately to recast and reform it. Its action i>aa 
about it nothing violent or revolutionary, hut it is 
none the less searching and effective. It is a force 
‘gentle yet prevailing.’ 

Some remarks have been made above (p. 621 f.) 
on the way in which the Christian ethical ideal 
operates and has operated. It is not thouglit that 
* they are really sufheient; but they represent such 
I degree of insight as the writer has attained to at 

f ire.sent, and he would welcome warmly any new 
ight on the subject. 

ii. The Signijicance of the Personal Example of 
Christ in regard to Ills Ethical Teaching. —When 
once it is realized that the root jirinciple of the 
ethics of Jesus is Life through Death, the death of 
the lower self witli a view to the more assured 
triumph of the higher, it must needs break in 
upon us that the Life of Christ bears to His 
teaching a wholly different relation from that 
which the lives of ordinary teachers bear to 
theirs. An honest man will no doubt t^ to 
practise what he preaches, but that will he just a 
matter of maxims of conduct. The Life of Christ, 
we can see, was something very much more than 
this. It was a systematic working out of the 
Cliristian principle on a conspiinious and tran¬ 
scendent scale. The Death and Resurrection of 
Jesus were the visible embodiment of the law of 
all spiritual being that death is the true road to 
the higher life. 

When Ave reflect further who it was that was 
thus exhibiting in His own Person the working 
out of this law to tlie utmost extremity, we 
become aware that Christians have it indeed 
‘ placarded ’ before their eyes (Gal 3^) in a 
sense in which no moral hw ever was set forth 
before. 

Add that Christ had Himself predicted and that 
His followers generally believed that after His 
Ascension He was again visiting His people 
through His Spirit; that Divine forces were at 
work in the world, all radiating from Himself— 
Himself at once crucified and risen; add this to 
the previous beliefs of which we have just spoken, 
—remember that Christians supposed themselves 
to be actually conscious of these forces impressing 
and moulding tlieir own hearts and lives, and wo 
may come gradually to understand what St. Paul 
meant Avhen ho spoke of ‘dying’ or ‘being cruci¬ 
fied’with ‘Christ’ and ‘rising again with Him.’ 
It seems to he a similar idea to that wliicli St. 
John expresses when he puts into the mouth ol 
Christ the claim, ‘I am trie Way.’ Rather, per¬ 
haps, we should not narrow down this phrase to 
anything less than the whole content of the Life of 
Christ oil earth. ‘ He supplied in Himself the 
fixed plan, according to which all right human 
action must be framed: the Spirit working with 
their spirit supplied the ever-varying shapes in 
which the one ^an had to bo embodied’ (Hort, 
Huls. Lcct. n. 30). 

iii. The Work of Christ as Redemptive, —Here 
we come on to more settled ground. At a very 
early date Christian tradition gave to Christ the 
title ‘ Saviour ’ (Lk 2'^, Ac 5*^ 13^ etc. ; cf. Mt 1*^ 
Lk 19^®), ‘Saviour of the world* (Jn 4^*; cf. 
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12 ^'^). What does this title ‘Saviour* include? 
It doubtless includes every sense in which Christ 
rescued and rescues men from the power and the 
guilt of sin. He does tliis, as we have seen, both by 
teaching and by example—bv inimitable teaching 
and by a consummate example. But if we follow 
the method indicated above (p. G51), if we take the 
hints in the Gospels, with the fuller liglit thrown 
upon them by the Epistles, we shall be led to the 
conclusion that there was something yet more in 
the Life and Death and Resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ than this, that there was something 
in these connected acts of His which had its 
counterpart in the sacrifices of OT ; and that the 
deepest meaning and purpose of sacrifice was 
fuliilled in Him. This is a belief which Christians 
have held from the first days onwards ; and it is a 
belief which does not ana will not lack careful 
restatement at the present time. 

iv. The Work of Christ as Revelation. —On a 
similar footing is the belief that Christ came not 
only to give, but to be a revelation of the inmost 
mind and character of the Father. Such a revela¬ 
tion was needed. It is not contained in the 
‘ cosmic process.* If we had that process alone 
before us, wo could not infer that God w'os a Being 
absolutely righteous and absolutely loving. The 
idea that He might be so could not rise above a 
hyi)otliesis. But at this point the Incarnation 
intervenes. And here again the Synofd. Gospels 
present us with one central passage (Mt 11*^11) with 
other scattered hints which are taKen up and made 
more explicit in the Fourth Gospel, while that 
again does but give the fuller ground for a belief 
>\diich was certainly held in the apostolic circle 
(comp. e.g. the central passage Jn with 10^^* 
3’®, 1 Jn 4®*^**, Ko 5® etc.). So we get the broad 
doctrine led up to by St. Paul and Ep. to the 
He (‘2 Co 4^* Col H®, Ho P), and finally formu¬ 
lated by St. John, that the Son was the Logos 
or Word (which might be paraphrased ‘mouth¬ 
piece,* or ‘ veliicle oi utterance of tlie mind *) of 
the Father. 

V. The Founding of the Church. —Conventional 
language is too often heard as though the im¬ 
mediate object of the Incarnation was the founding 
of the full nierarchical system as it existed in the 
Middle Ages. This language is based on the com¬ 
plete identification of the Church with the ‘ king¬ 
dom of heaven’ (see p. 620 On the other 

hand, there is a school of critics, both in Germany 
and in England, who deny that ‘Jesus ever created, 
or thought of creating, an organized society.* 
The main ground for this latter view is the doubt 
that rests over the two instances—one of them 
ambiguous—of the use of the word ‘ Church * which 
are confined to the peculiar element of the First 
Gospel (Mt 16^® 18”), and the certainty that there 
are some senses in which the ‘ kingdom * and the 
Church cannot be identified. In some (though not 
in all) of those who adopt this line of reasoning 
there is the further tendency to minimize or 
restrict all that would imply an extended outlook 
of Jesus over the ages. 

It seems to us, however, to be going too far to 
say that the ‘ kingdom of heaven * is ‘ without 
organization and incapable of being o^anized.’ 
The two parables of the Tares and the Draw-net 
distinctly imply the existence of a society; and that 
the divine laws and influences which constitute the 
kingdom should express themselves in a society 
as the vehicle for their realization is antecedently 
probable. But when Jesus gathered round Him 
the Twelve, He was practically forming the nucleus 
of a society; and that society has had a continuous 
existence ever since, so that it is difficult to think 
that it was not contemplated. Moreover, when we 
turn to the writings of St. Paul, we find that even 


in Ids earlier Epp. he seems to think of Christiana 
as forming a sirigbj body with dillerentiation of 
function (Ko Pi-* ®, 1 Co 12^ ®®), and in his later Epp. 
(Epli, Col, Past. Epp.) the unity of tlie Church 
with its regiilar forms of ministry is brought out 
still more emphatically. 

We also find that the Day of Pentecost is 
des(;ribed in Ac as inaugurating a state of things 
which agrees w'cll with the indications in Epp. 
Paul, while it confirms the promise of Lk 24'*‘', 

On the assumptions made in this art. it would 
be extremely improbable that this series of phen¬ 
omena was not fully foreseen and deliberately 
designed by Christ. It would seem, how'cver, 
that, after the manner of the divine operations 
in nature, He was rather content to plant a germ 
with indefinite capacities of growth, than thought 
it necessary Himself to fix in advance the details 
of organization. 

The exact nature of the powers conferred upon 
the apostles is still a subject of much discussion as 
these concluding lines are written. 

Livkb op Christ.—To write the Life of Christ ideally ia 
iinpoaflible. And even to write such a Life as should Justify 
itself either for popular use or for study, is a task of extreme 
ditflciilty. After all the learning, ability, and even 
devoted to the subject, it is a relief to turn back from the very 
best of modern Live% to the Gospels. And threat as are the 
merits of many of these modern works, there is none (at least 
none known to the writer—and there are several that he oug^ht 
to know but does not) which possesses such a balance and 
combination of (qualities as to rise c|uite to the level of a classic. 
What is wanted is a Kewman, with science and adequate know¬ 
ledge. No one has ever touched the Gospels with so much 
innate kinship of spirit as he. It should be needless to say that 
the Life of Christ can be written only by a believer. Kenan had 
all the literary gifts— a cxiriosa felieitas of style, an asthetio 
appreciation of his subject, and a saving common-sense which 
tempered his criticism ; but even as literature his work is spoilt 
by self-consciouiness and condescension, and his science was 
not of the best. 

It will be well here only to name a select list of books which 
may l>e used more or less systematically. The minor works are 
legion. 

Among the older works that would still most repay study 
would probably be those of Neander(ed. 7,1873), Hase (Leben 
Jesu, ed. 6, 1865; GescMchte Jeiu, 1870), Ewald (vol. vi. In 
Eng. tr. of uench. d, Volkes 1883), Andrews (American; 

revised ed. Edin. 1892). 

In this country the books most generally current are Farrar's 
L^e of Christ (since 1874); Edersheim's Lifeaiid Times of Jesus 
the Messiah (since 1883, revised editions from 1886, abridged 
ed. 1800); to which should perhaps be added Cunningham 
Geikie, Life and Words of Christ (1877). Of these the best is 
probably Dr. Edersheim's (with very ample illustrations from 
.fewish sources); but none of the three can quite be said to 
grapple with the deeper underlying problems, critical or other. 
A striking attempt was ma<Je by the late Prof. J. R. Seeley to 
realize in modern forms the ethical and social aspect of the Life 
of Christ In Kcce Uomo (ed. 6, 186G1 And tne imaginative 
works. Dr. Edwin A. Abbott's Philochristus (ed. 8, 1878), and 
the anonymous As Others Saw (1895, see p. 633^ sup.), may 
be consulted with advantage. [Dr. Abbott's later works have 
been mentioned above (p. 628«)). 

In French, besides Renan, E. de Pressensd (1866, Eng. tr. 
same date and later; Protestant) may still be read. P6re 
Didon (1891, also translated; Roman Catholic) represents with 
dignity the older orthodoxy, and A. K6ville (1897) the newer 
criticism. 

The most thoughtful and searching, as well as (if we except 
Dr. Edersheim) the most learned work^ has l>ecn done in 
Germany. The two writers who have tried most earnestly to 
combine the old with the new are Bernhard Weiss, and 
Beyschlag. Of these we prefer Weiss. His Lehen Jesu{V3&% 
Eng. tr. 1883, 1884) is a conscientious and thorough piece of 
work, which, however, has to be studied rather than read. 
Beyschlag's (1886 and later) is more tlowingly written, but also 
exhibits rather more markedly the weaker side of a mediating 
theology. Keim’s Jesus von Nazara (1867-1882, abridged ed. 
1873-1883) is impressive from the evident sincerity of its author, 
his intellectual force and command of bis materials, but the 
critical premises are unfortunate. A concise Life which has 
just appeared by Dr. P. W. Schmidt of Basel {Gesch. Jesu, 
1899) seems, if a glance may be trusted, to come under the head 
of minor works. It gains its conciseness by omitting debatable 
matter. 

The student may be advised to take Weiss for his principal 
commentary, referring to Schilrer (p. 609 nip.) or Edersnoim for 
surroundings, and using along witn it Tischendorf's Synopsis 
iSvangelica, or a Harmony like Stevens and Burton's, He should 
read Eeee Eemo. W. SANDAY, 
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JESUS CALLED Justus ('I7;<ro0s 6 \ey6/u,€POs'Io0<rros). 
—A Jcwisli Christian resident in Home during St. 
Paul’s first imprisonment. The apostle sends a 
greeting from him to the Colossians (P^), speaking 
at the same time of the comfort that he had 
received from him as a fellow-worker unto the king¬ 
dom of God. Nothing further is known of him. 

J. 0. F. Murray. 

JETHER (np’J abundance,’—1. Father-in- 
law of Moses (RVm of Ex 4’® E), prob. a mistake 
for Jethro, 'ini:. 2. Eldest son of Gideon, Jg 8 ^*^. 
When called' upon by his father to avenge his 
uncle’s death by executing the two Miaianite 
chiefs, Zebah and Zalmunna, the lad shrank from 
the deed ‘because he was yet a youth.’ It seems 
surprising at first to find such a youth among 
Gideon’s 300 tested warriors ; but belongs to a 
much older source than 7^*®, and may be connected 
with 6 ^, where Gideon’s men are drawn from his 
own clan of Abiezer; thus the boy would be in¬ 
cluded in his father’s following. 3 . An Ishmaelite, 
father of Amasa, 1 K 2°**'^, 1 Ch 2^'^ = a'in^ 2 S 17“ 
Luc. 1^0ep. 4. 5. Two men of Judah, 1 Ch 
2*2 417 . g, A man of Asher, 1 Ch 7** = nn! v.*^, 
'U0€p A. Ithran was the name of an Edomite 
clan, Gn 36“ P. G. A. Cooke. 

JETHETH (nt)j).~The eponym of an Edomite 
clan, Gn 36^® =1 Ch PS which has not been traced. 
The MT is not beyond suspicion, in view of the 
LXX (A) reading 'Ie/3^p in Gn, (B) (A) 

in 1 Ch, and Luc. *l€0^p in both passages. 

JETHRO Ciui:; in Ex 4^®* in;, i.e. Jether [so 
RVm]; LXX everywhere ’Io^ 6 p. 'nn: may bo for 
i’ll]!’, or, as Billmann prefers, for a name of the 
same class as ^D;f^g of Neh 6 * and bearing the same 
relation to in; that iD:f *5 bears to of Neh 2^*). 
—The priest of Midian and fatlier-in-law of Moses. 
It was while keeping Jethro’s Hocks that Moses 
had his vision of the burning bush and received 
his commission from J" to the court of Egypt (Ex 
3^^’). Sliortly thereafter he went to his fatner-in- 
law and obtained his permission to return to his 
brethren (4^®). In a previous narrative ) we 
are told how Moses, on fleeinj^ from E^pt, came 
and dwelt in the land of Midian, how ne assisted 
the seven daughters of the priest of Midian to 
water their Hocks, and how finally he married one 
of these daughters named Zipporah, In this 
narrative no name is given to the priest (or it has 
been lost; sec below). 

An analysis of the above passages shows that 
hlx 3^ and 4^®, as well as all the other passages 
where the name Jethro occurs {viz. 18^* 2 - 10 . 1 -)^ 

belong to E, whereas Ex 2^^*’^- is from J. Now the 
question arises, What is the relation of Hobab of 
Nil 10“ (also J) to Jethro? Is he identical with 
him, so that in the latter passage |nh, ‘ Moses’ 
father-in-law,’ * applies to Hobab ; or is he his son, 
Reuel being another name for Jethro, so that 
Hobab ben-Reuel was Moses’ brother-in-law ; or, as 
a third no8sibility,t are Hobab and Jethro both sons 
of Reuel and thus brotliers ? Various considerations 
point to the following as the most probable answer 
to these ouestions. Jethro is the name of Moses’ 
father-in-law according to one tradition (E), Hobab 
ben-Reuel is the name accordiim to another (J), 
which appears not only in Nu 10“ but also in Jg P* 
(see Moore’s note) 4^b All difiiculty in the way of 
identifying Jethro and Hobab is removed if we 
regard ‘ Reuel ’ of Ex 2^® as a gloss duo to a mis¬ 
conception of Nu 10“ (Driver, LOT^ p. 22f.), or 

* It is very doubtful whether the Heb. ^nh has ever the sense 
of hrothw-in-law ; at least there Is no certain example in OT of 
Its meaning anything h\xt father-in-law. 

t If (with Ewald, Geach. ii. 88) we read ‘ Jethro ben-Reuel' for 
‘ReueVin Ex 2i«. 


substitute for this reading ‘ Hobab ben-Reuel.’ 
It is true that some obscurity (but this is so upon 
any theory of the relation of the two names) still 
arises from the circumstance that alike in Ex 2^®** 
(J) and 3’ (E) Moses’ father-in-law is priest of 
Midian, whereas in Jg 1“ 4“ ho is a Kenite. 
(See, further, Moore on Jg P®, and Dillmann-Ryssel 
on Ex 2^®). 

A very important incident is recorded in Ex 18 
(E), where Moses receives a visit from Jethro, and 
at his father-in-law’s instigation appoints subordi¬ 
nates to assist him in the work ot ‘ judging ’ the 
people. In v.^^ wo are told how thereafter Jethro 
‘went his way into his own country.’ In J’s 
narrative (Nu 10“®^*) we find Hobab in the camp 
of Israel, and gather the impression (cf. also Jg P® 
4^^) that, thou^i at first reluctant, he finally agreed 
to the proposal of Moses that he should remain 
and give the people the benefit of his services as 
guide. See, also art. Hobab. J. A. Selbie. 

JETUR.— See Itur.®a. 

JEUEL (V^jtiy;). — 1 . A Judahite, son of Zerah, 
1 Ch 9®. 2, A Levitical family name, 2 Ch 29’®. 
3. A contempora^ of Kzra, Ezr 8^®. In 2 and 3 
^eri has Vk'v;, Jeiel. See Genealogy. 

JEUSH (tiiiy;; in Gn 36®- ’S 1 Ch 7’® the Kethihh 
has Jeish. The l^crS is siyjported by Gn 36’®, 
the LXX 'Icous, ’laoi/s, Vulg. JeiiuSy Jaus^ as well 
as by the form in which the name occurs elsewhere). 
—1. A son of Esau by Oholibamah ; also tlie 
eponym of a Horite clan, Gn 36®*’^’’®=! Ch 1®*. 
2. A Benjamite chief, 7^®. 3. A descendant of 

Saul, 1 Ch 8®®. 4. The name of a Levitical family, 
1 Ch 23^®*-. 8. A son of Rehoboam, 2 Ch IP®. 

W. R. Smith (Kinship and Marriage^ 218, 

42 11 . 4) proposes to identify Jeush with the Arabian 
lion-god Jaghfith, of whoso name he declares that 
it is ‘ the exact phonetic equivalent.’ This is 
favoured by Wellhausen (Rcste^y 22) and Noldeke 
(ZDMG, 1886, p. 168); but Lagarde (Mlttheil. 
ii. 77, Bildung der Nominay 133), followed by 
Dillmann (Gencsisy ad loc.), objects on the grouna, 
amongst others, that the LXX ’leouj points to * and 
not gh in Arabic (see Gray, Heb. Proper NarneSy 109). 

JEUZ (py;).—The eponym of a Benjamite family, 

1 Cli 8^®. See Gen ealogy, 

JEW, JEWS (Heb. ni.r, Dn?,T (Kethibh D'ni.r), 
Aram. K.nin;, 'louSatos, strictly=persons be¬ 

longing to Judah). — In Jeremiah, the earliest 
writer employing the term w hose date is certain, 
it is found without (32’®) or with implied contrast 
to others Moabites, 38“ 41® 62“*»®, cf. 

2 K 25“ Chaldamns, 44^ Egyptians). Curiously 

(unlike the earlier phrase, ‘men of Judah,’ bI’x 
nii.T I S 11® etc., or 2 S 2^) it is never 

found in contrast to persons of the N. King¬ 
dom (2 K 16® is a more apparent than real 
exception, for though the ‘Jews’ spoken of do, 
in fact, belong to the S. Kingdom (14“), yet 
they are contrasted with Syrians [MT] or, rather, 
Edomites). It seems, therefore, to have been 
scarcely used until the kingdom of Judah was the 
one existing Heb. kingdom. This change would 
make it the more oa^ for ‘Jew’ to be employed 
as a synonym o^ ‘ Hebrew ’ (Jer 34®), and for the 
language common to N. and S. Pal. to be called 
‘Jewish’ (nnm; 2 K 18“*“ || 2 Ch 32’®, cf. Neh 13“). 
Although those who inhabited Jerus. and Judah 
were still regarded for a time as having a special 
right to the title (Nehl®6®), yet it became the 
national name of the people of Israel in contrast to 
Gentiles (Neh 4® [“ AVI 5®, Zee 8“ Dn 3®, Est 2®, 
and often; cf. 1 Mac 8“* “ r6 idyos rQy *lovdal<av). 
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Josephus is therefore not far wrong when he 
says, iK\'fjOrf(Ta.v 5^ rb buofia dvi^rjaav iK 

ha^vXCopos, dirb *lo^5a 0uX^s, xpujrrjs i\6ovffrji 

th iKtlvovi rovi rbirovst airrol t€ Kal tj “^P^' 

criyoplas avrrjs /xeriXafiov {Ant. XI. v. 7). Josephus 
also quotes a passage from Clearchus, wnich 
speaks of his master Aristotle definitely using the 
word ‘ Jew ^; but as he only says that it is derived 
from Judsea, the country that the Jews inhabit, it 
is doubtful whether he uses the term in the merely 
local or the national sense (c. Ap. i. 22). Further, 
thoimh nowhere expressly applied to members of 
the Ten Tribes (Mordecai as belonging to Benjamin 
would readily be called ‘ Jew’), yet, in view of the 
wide area over which ‘ Jews ’ are said to be scattered 
in Est it seems impossible to believe but that 
when the Book of Esther was written the term 
included them. 

In Neh 2^® (and so also, perhaps, 6 ”, but not 6 ^, 
cf. 6 ®) ‘the Jews’ are dtstinguished from the 
priests, the nobles, the princes {sigdnim)^ and 
‘ the rest that did the work,’ and seem to mean the 
middle classes, which were, perhaps, then, as in 
NT times, the most zealous for Judaism. The 
term occurs as denominative of Gentiles adopting 
Judaism in Est 8 ^’. 

In NT J. is generally used in contrast to Gentiles 
{e.g. Jn 2® Ac 14^), Samaritans (Jn 4®), or prose¬ 
lytes (Ac 2 ^®), i.e. it=Jews both in race and religion 
(cf. also Jn 4^). It is more natural in the mouth 
of Gentiles than Jews (Mt 2®, cf. Lk 23” spoken by 
Homan soldiers with || Mt 27^®, Mk 15^ by the 
high priests). In Jn it specially denotes the typical 
representatives of Jewisli thought contrasted with 
believers in Christ whatever their nationality and 
stage of belief, or with other Jews of less pro¬ 
nounced Opinions {e.g. Jn 3®® ‘ a Jew,’ 6 ^® 7^* 9”, see 
more fully Westcott, St. JohUy Introd. I. 1. i. a. 7 .). 
In Gal 2 ^^® it refers to Christians of Jewish race 
(cf. St. Paul, ‘a Jew, a man of Tarsus,’ Ac 21®®). 
Lk 23®^ (‘Arimatha‘a, a cih^ of the Jews’) perhaps 
means that Ar, was in Judtea, not Samaria or 
Galilee. For a similar use of the adj. cf. Mk 1 ®, 
Jn In Ho 2'“'^* (cf. Rev 2 ® 3®) with ref. to ideal 
Jews who correspond to God’s call and choice. In 
Gal P*'St. Paul speaks of the ‘Jews’ religion,’ 
and the same expression (Gr. *lovdaL<rpi.6s) occurs 
also in 2 Mac 8 ^ (cf. 2 ^^ 14®®). 

Jewess (n inin 1 Ch 4^®). ‘ And his wife the 

Jewess,’ RV (‘Jehudijah,’ AV), i.e. perhaps of the 
tribe of Judah, but perhaps in the widest sense 
(see above), esp. if she is contrasted with Bithiah, 
the daughter of Pharaoh, who was, as it seems, 
Mered’s other wife. 

In NT Timothy’s mother is said to be a believing 
Jewess, but his father a Greek (Ac 16^). In Ac 
24^ Drusilla the wife of Felix is called a Jewess. 
In both cases there is no thought of the tribe. 

Jewish (nn^.T, ’lovdaLorl ).—Of the language of the 
inhabitants of Jerus. in time of Hezekiah (2 K 
1826 . 38 II la 3 ( 511 -w cf. 2 Ch 32^®) and of Nehomiah 
(Neh 13®^); in both cases contrasted with that of 
non-Isr. nations. In the time of Hez. this was quite, 
and in that of Nehem. almost, certainly Hebrew. 
In Tit ‘Jewish fables’ proh. = UagaadOthy by 
which Jewish teachers popularized tneir philo¬ 
sophical speculations. A. Lukyn Williams. 

JEWEL is EV tr“ of 1. '^n Ca 7^ ‘The joints 
of thy thighs (RVm ‘ thy rounded thighs ’) are like 
jewels.’ The word comes from a root * adorn.’ 
Its only other occurrence is in Pr 26*®, whore it is 
coupled with di) ‘nose-ring,’ and where AV, RV tr. 
‘ ornament.’ From the same root comes 2* The dv. 
\ey, (again coupled with nij) in Hos 2 *® [Heb.*®], 
used of the jewellery worn upon the occasion of a 
religious festival. Festal garments and ornaments 
were in accordance with ancient custom, Ex 3*®®^*. 


One who had not a special robe (Gn 35®), at least 
washed his ordinary garments (Ex 19*®) before 
approaching the presence of the Deity (cf. W. H. 
Smith, Its 433 i.). After the celebration was 
over, the fe.stal garment and ornamenta were put 
oir, because a certain virtue was believed to attach 
to them from contact with the object of worship, 
cf. Ezk 44*® ‘ (The priests) shall put olF their gar¬ 
ments wherein they minister and lay them in the 
holy chambers, ana they shall put on other gar¬ 
ments, that they sanctify not the people with tJieir 
garments ^; cf. also the mantle of Elijah, 2 K 2 ®'^* 
(see the interesting note of Nowack, A7. Proph. 20 ). 

3. a general term for ‘article,’ ‘utensil,’ 

‘vessel,’ ‘thmg.’ When coupled with ‘silver,’ 
or 3n| ‘gold,’ or both of them, it is tr^ ‘jewels’ 
in Gn 24®®, Ex 3®® 11 ® 12 ®® 35®®, Nu 31®®- ®*, 1 S 6 ®- *®, 
Job 28*’ (with 19 ), Is 6 P®; so with if;; (‘precious¬ 
ness’) in Pr 20 *®; with (‘fairness’) in Ezk 

1017.8» 23®®; with (‘desirableness,’ ‘precious- 
ness’) in 2 Ch 20 ®® (cf. in 32'”, where for AV 
‘jewels’ RV has ‘ vessels’). 

4. which in EV is three times (Pr 11 ®®, Is 3®*, 
Ezk 16*®) tr** ‘jewel,’ means ‘nose-ring.’ 

8. Mai 3*’ ‘ in that day when I make up my 
jewels.^ Unfortunately, there can be no doubt that 
this beautiful and familiar phrase rests upon a 
mistranslation. The Heb. reads d'i*'? vrr) 

which can hardly mean anything else than 
‘ I'hey shall be mine, in the day that I do make * 
(cf. V.®*), even a peculiar treasure’ (so RV and 
Amer. RV, except that the latter gives ‘ mine own 
possession ’ instead of ‘ a peculiar treasure ’). 
applied in 1 (’h 29®, Ec 2® to a private treasure (of 
gold, silver, etc.) belonging to Kings, is repeatedly 
used of Israel as the special possession or prize of 
J", Ex 19®, Dt 7® 14®26*», Fs 135^(see Driver on Dt 7«). 

In Ca 1 *® where AV has ‘ rows (of jewels) ’ RV 
gives ‘plaits (of hair).’ The Heb. is the 

meaning of which is quite uncertain. Baethgen (in 
Kautzscli’s A T) gives GeJuingCy Siegfried - Stade 
Schnitre. In the second clause of the same verse 
RV substitutes ‘strings of jewels’ for AV ‘chains 
(of ^Id).’ The Heb. is Dqnn, whicli Siegfried-Stade 
tr. Perlen-y CoraUenschniire ; Baethgen, Schnure ; 
Oo^. 11 eh. Lex. ‘strings of beads.’ In 1 P 3® where 
AV has simply ‘gold’ RV gives ‘jew^elsof gold,’ 
which is a more exact rendering of (gen. 

plur.). 

In TrumbuH’s Studies in Oriental Social Life 
(p. 319 tf.) there is a striking chapter on tne 
extent to which gold and silver ornaments are 
w-orn by the w omen of Egypt and Arabia. Oriental 
dross lends itself to ornamental treatment much 
more than the Western stylo. The materials may 
be gold, .silver, and rich cloth, as well as precious 
stones. All the references in Scripture to jewellery 
imply that it was highly appreciated, and might 
easily become dangerous to the moral life. It 
caused the tragedy of Achan ; and provided at once 
the golden calf and the furnishings of the taber¬ 
nacle. Among Orientals, the same taste that 
enjoys rich heavy perfumes and bright dazzling 
colours in dress, naturally found pleasure in the 
gorgeous display of jewellery. Jewels took the 
form of armlet, anklet, bracelet, crescent, earring, 
nose-ring, necklace, and often had a value of amu¬ 
let protection. See, further. Stones (Precious). 

J. A. Selwe. 

JEWRY.— The Gr. name Tou5afa was rendered 
by Tindale Jewry (usually spelt by him ‘ Juiy’), 
and this was accepted by all the VSS following, 
except occasionally Rhem. {Juda) and AV. The 
AV was apparently the first to use the more 
accurate form Judea, and it does so everywhere 
in NT, except Lk 23®, Jn 7*, where the earlier 

* Or perhaps ‘ in the day when I act'; Nowack, den 2'ag da 
ich Hand anleye. 
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form Jewry has been allowed to stand. RV has 
everywhere tlie still more accurate spoiling,' Jmliva 
(wh. see). The A peer, was more carelessly ti-** in 
AV, hence Jeiory is oftener retained, as I I?s P- 4"*® 
57. 8. 67 61 881 93 ^ -Hel 2 Mac 10“‘; but still Judea 
is the more frequent form. In RV the A poor, is 
not more carelessly, but it is less consistently tr*^ 
than NT, and so Jewry is allowed to remain in 
1 Ea and Bel, but chaiij^ed to Judwa in 1 Mac. 
In OT the form JcAory occurs but once in AV, 
Du 6^*. The Aram, is n^n;, a form which in the very 
same verse is tr"‘ Judah, as it is rendered every¬ 
where else except Ezr 5® {Judea), RV always 
Judah, Cf. Tindale’s tr“ of Mt 2®-® ‘And they 
sayde unto hym; at Bethleem in Jury (t^s 'lovSalas). 
For thus it is written by the Prophet. And thou 
Bethleem in the londe 01 Jury ( 7 ^ Toi^5a), art not 
the leest concernynge the Princes of Judah (’Ioc5a).’ 

J. Hastings. 

JEZANIAH (in Jer 40 [Gr. 47]® LXX 

*l€^orlas; in 42 [Gr. 49] ^ ivp;, BA ’A^apiay, Q““» 
TeJ'oi//as).—A Judahite military olficer who joined 
Gedaliali at Mizpah (Jer 40®). After the murder of 
Gedaliah, Jezaniah was one of those who went to 
the prophet Jeremiah for counsel as to their future 
action (42^). He is called in 2 K 2.5^® Jaazaniah 
(which see), and is apparently to be identified also 
with Azariah (nnjy, Afapfas) of Jer 43^ who was 
prominent in rejecting the iirophet’s advice. 

JEZEBEL perhaps* ‘un-exalted,* ‘un- 

buabanded* [see Ocr/. ]feh. Lex. y. 33*], Tt^i^eX).— 
'ITie daughter of Rtlibaal, and wife of Abab. Eth- 
baal (Itbobaal) had, after a period of revolution and 
anarchy, seized (c. B.c. 888) tiio throne of Tyre, which 
he occupied for more than thirty years. He was the 
first monarch of note who had reigned in Phecnicia 
since the days of Hiram, and his alliance was 
doubtless sought by Omri and Ahab in order to 
couuterbalanco the hostility of Damascus. The 
marriage of J. to Ahab (I K 16®^) exercised a 
)OW'erful influence upon the history of religion in 
srael, and indirectly also in Juuah, where J.’s 
daughter, Athaliah, afterwards shared the throne 
with Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat. The wor¬ 
ship of the Tyrian Baal was now supported by all 
the court influence. We are not, indeed, to suppose 
that Ahab abandoned the ^vorship of J", whose 
prophets he still consulted (1 K 22®), and whose 
name he meant to honour by the names he gave to 
his children (Ahaziah, Jehoram, Athaliah, all of 
which are compounds containing some form of 
nin’). Nay, he could have pleaded that he simply 
copied the example of Solomon, both in his foreign 
marriage and in erecting a sanctuary for Baal 
(cf. 1 Iv IP*'^ with 10^'-®®). But what had been 
tolerated in the days of Solomon now met with 
strenuous opposition. To the great prophet Elijah, 
J" was a jealous God ; there was no longer room in 
Israel for the worship of Baal; there must be no 
‘ halting between two opinions,’ but a definite 
choice of the one or the otner deity. The attitude 
assumed by Elijah, and those like-minded with 
him, provoked the resentment of J., in whose 
hands Ahab seems to have been little more than a 
tool. The prophets of J" were either put to death 
or driven to conceal themselves (1 K 18^*), until 
Elijah could exclaim, ‘ I, even I only, am left, and 
they seek my life to take it away ’ (1 K lU^**). The 
issue of the conflict on Mount Carmel, and the 
slaughter of the prophets of Baal, from which 
Elijah hoped so much, served only to augment the 
persecuting zeal of the queen (1 K 19®). 

* Honunel’8 theory {AlIT 116), that the first element of the 
word is a divine name, is very precarious. Konig {Expos. 
Times, Jan. 1899, p. 190«) suggests that the first element is 
* island,* and that the name may mean * exalted isle,* which 
may have been originally an honorific appellation of Tyre itself. 


The darkest stain, however, upon the memory 
of J. is left by the atrocious (;rime .she perpetrated 
(1 K 21) in order to procure for her husband the 
vineyard of Naboth the Jczreelite (see Naboth). 
The judicial murder of Nabotli .sent a thrill of 
horror through the land, and, as W. R. Smith 
{Proph. hr. 87), following Ewald and Wellhausen, 
lias truly remarked, this crime had far more to do 
than the worship of Baal with undermining the 
throne of Ahab and Jezebel. The popular feeling 
is doubtle.ss truly reflected in the terrible sentence 
which (according to the Deutcronomic compiler) 
Elijah passed upon the actors in this tragedy 
(I K 2H’-®^). 

J. survived her husband (who fell in battle at 
Ramoth-gilead, c. B.c. 8o3) some ten years, and 
saw her two sons, Ahaziah and Jehoram, in succes¬ 
sion seated upon the throne. The house of Omri 
was at length destroyed by Jehu, a cavalry officer 
in the service of Jehoram, who treacherously slew 
both his master and Ahaziah king of Judah 
(2 K 9®^®-)- When tidings of the catastrophe reached 
J., the aged queen prepared to meet death with 
fortitude and dignity. Having attired herself as 
for a state occasion (the notion that she meant to 
captivate Jehu by her charms is too ridiculous to 
nee<l refutation), she awaited the arrival of the 
usurper, whom she mockingly accosted, ‘ Is it well 
with Zimri, the murderer of hia master?’* The 
answer of the brutal Jehu was to order her eunuchs 
to cast her down from the window of the palace, 
and, as the helpless woman lay stunned by the 
fall, he and his captains trampled her under their 
horses’ feet. After a banquet held to celebrate 
the success of his conspiracy, the savage warrior 
ordered the rites of sepulture to he paid to his 
victim; but it was discovered that her body had 
been devoured by the street dogs. So perislied 
miserably the proud daughter of Tyre, and the 
murder of Naboth was avenged (2 K 9®‘^'*^). 

'I'he impression of J. that is left upon us by the 
narrative of tlie OT is that of an able, resolute 
woman, who, once she had formed a purpose, 
carried it to a conclusion, without much scruple as 
to the methods she employed. Whether she was 
guilty, in a literal sense, of the ‘ whoredoms and 
witchcrafts’ of which Jehu speaks in 2 K 9®®, we 
have not sufficient evidence to decide. Her accuser 
is by no means an unprejudiced witne.ss, and even 
he may have only meant, in his coarse fashion, to 
allude to her worship of the Tyrian Baal. Later 
traditions interpreted the accusation in its mo.st 
literal sense (cf. Rev 2®®).t There can be little 
doubt that the prevailing estimate of J.’s char¬ 
acter is far less favourable than that which was 
cherished by her contemporaries. Much of the 
obloquy that attaches to her name, and that has 
made ‘ a Jezebel ’ a term of reproach, is due to an 
inexcusable misunderstanding of 2 K 9®^ which 
records a perfectly innocent and dignified act. It 
is surely a singular coincidence whereby the mur¬ 
derer and his victim, Jehu and Jezebel, are remem¬ 
bered best, not for the part they played at an 

* AV ‘Had Zimri peace who slow his masUir?* is an improb¬ 
able rendering, and even RV (text) * la it peace, thou Zimn, thy 
inaster’a murderer?’ seems hardly to suit the occasion. Our 
rendering is supported by Kautsssch's A 2*, ‘Oeht esSimrl wohl?* 
and by Ueuss, ‘ Wio geht’s du SimriV’ which is paraphrased by 
the latter, ‘ Ei guten Tag du Canaille ! ’ 

t The correct text is yunetixoc. The copyist who added rtv 
seems to have understood the ‘angel* of the Church as the 
bishop. The name ‘Jezebel’ must be understood symbolically 
and not as the real name of the woman against whom the 
denunciation is uttered. She appears to have been a false 
pr<mheteB8 (within the Christian (Jhurch, and not belonging to 
Judaism or heathenism) whose teaching had a licennous 
tendency, and fjutxtCuv being probably used in a literal 

and not a figurative sense. Bousset (see his exhaustive note) 
thinks there is not suflicient evidence to warrant the interesting 
suggestion of Schiirer, that Jezebel in this text is the pHestess 
of the Chaldsean Sibyl, Sambethe, who is believed by Senfirer to 
have had a sanctuary at Thyatira. 
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important crisis in fsraers history, but he for hia 
‘ furious driving,’ an<l she for her painted face ! 

Litkraturk.— W. R. Smith, OTJC^ p. 237, Proph. Isr. 48, 
76; Wellhauaen, Hi»l. of Isr. aixd Jxid. 66; Kuenon, Rel. Jar. 
i. 366 fl.; Reims, Das A2\ i. 367; Coruill, her ■i^rael. Prophet- 

J. A. SeLBIE. 

JEZELUS Cl^i^v^osy—i. (B 1 Ea In 

Ezr 8® Jaiiaziel. 2. 1 Ea 8“. In Ezr 8“ Jehiel. 

JEZER ‘form,’ ‘purpose’; LXX Gn 46‘^^ 
'lo-ffaap, Nu 26^® B 'Ncrep, A'UapL, 1 Ch 7'* B ’Icrcrenjp, 
A ^adp ).—The head of the Jezerites B 

*l€<T€p€L, A *le<rpl)t a family of Naphtali. See Gene¬ 
alogy. 

JEZIEL (hHT,^crSyhH^vKethtbh; BTwtJX, A’A^tr^X). 
—A Bcnjamite who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12^. 

JEZRAHIAH (n;n' 3 r=‘J" will shine,* Luc. 
^le^pidst W*BA omit, Neli 12^^).—Tlie leader of the 
singers at the solemn dedication of the walls of 
Jerus. in the time of Nehemiah. In 1 Ch 7^^^ the 
same name is rendered Izrahiah. 

JEZREEL ‘God sowethA Judahite 
(1 Ch 4^). See Genealogy. 2. The symbolical 
name of llosea’s eldest son (llos D), given in token 
of the prophet’s disapproval of the nia8.sacre of 
Allah’s family at J., and his expectation that 
divine vengeance would speedily overtake the 
dynasty of its perpetrator, Jehu. See IIoSEA, 

F. 42D. 3. J. is used in Hos2‘^'-* as a name for 
srael, with a play upon the etymology of the 
word. 

JEZREEL (*?K;nr ‘ God soweth ’; LXX A TetrpaA, 
Tefpa^X, 'le^parjXf *Ec’pai ; B Taf?)X, TcrpaiJX,'EfepeA ; 
Jos.Aiit, VIII. xiii. (5, lep^^rjXa ; VIII. xv. 4,6,’Ie^^/}7;Xa, 
var. ’I^cipa, etc.).—This is tlie Heb. name of the great 
plain (V pey, Jos 17^^ Jg C^, llos 1®) now generally 
called EsdraeXoiXi and by the Arabs known as 
Mcrj ibn-Amr. In modern times it has been 
applied especially to the vale between Jebel Duhy 
ana Gil boa, sloping E. towards BeisAn (see Es- 
DRAELON). Jezrcel * is the name also of — 

1. A city in the territory of Issachar (Jos 19^®), 
the site of which is now occupied by the village of 
Zertn. This identification is beyond question. 
The two names are practically identical; the soft 
initial yod of the Heb. is dropped, and, as is not 
unusual, the Heb. -cl is replaced by the Arab, -in 
in the modern word. Similar instances are found 
in Beitin for Bethel, and Jsmatn for Ishmael. 
Eusebius and Jerome (0>S’^ 268. 52, 165. 14) place 
Jezreel in the great plain between Legio {Khdn 
LcjjUn) and Scytliopolis {Beisdn), and the Bor¬ 
deaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) gives the distance from 
Beis&n as 12 Roman miles, conditions quite 
met by Zerin. Eusebius and Jerome speak of 
EsdradiXy and the Bordeaux Pilgrim of Slradcla, 
both obvious modifications of the Greek name of 
Jezreel. In Crusadin" times it was called Parvum 
Gerinurn (William ot Tyre, xxii. 6), and in 1173 
Benjamin of Tudela mentions Zarein (}'"!]) as 
Jezreel. (The Constantinople ed. gives pni, but 
it is full of errors). Brocardus (c. vii, 176, 177) 
speaks of Zamn, and notes the fine view which it 
commands. Sir John Maundeville says, ‘6 miles 
from Nain is the city of Jezreel, which was for¬ 
merly called Zarim’ {Early Travels in Palestine, 
Bohn’s ed. p. 184). Robinson observes that from 
the 14th cent, to the beginning of the 19th the 
identification was lost sight of. He was himself 
the first to put it on a secure basis {BRP iii. 
161-168 [aii. 318-325]). 

• The plain probably derived its name from the city, and not 
trice versd (see Budde. iftcAf. u. Sam. 46 ff.). 

VOL. II.—42 


The beautiful and commanding situation of 
Jezreel amply warranted the distinction conferred 
upon it by Ahab and Jezebel. Mount Gilboa 
terminates to the N. in UjUI blulls which descend 
steeply into the vale of Jezreel, and to the N.W. 
throws ofl a low sinkin" ])romontory, tlirust like 
a wedge between the vale of Jezreel and the groat 
bay of Esdraelon, which sweeps round by tlie base 
of Gilboa to Jentn. Guarded on the N. by jue- 
cipitous cliffs about 100 ft. in height, with the 
splendid rampart of Gilboa S. and S.E., it is a 
position of considerable strength, being easiest of 
approach from the S.W. Here, at an elevation of 
200 ft. above the plain, stands the village of Zer'tn. 
The hovels that form the village, some thirty in 
number, built on a mound of rubbish, are mean 
and dirty, and the general aspect is one of squalor. 
The inhabitants have been corrupted by travellers, 
and have learned to prey upon all who pass, while 
the street dogs here liave an evil reputation for 
savageness. 

The place contains little of interest and no 
antiquities. There are numerous broken cisterns 
among the houses; and Gu6rin found a white 
niarblo sarcophagus W. of the town {Samarie, 
i. 311 ; PEF Mem. ii. 131). The one conspicuous 
building is a largo square tower, of no great age, 
now commonly used as a meddfeh or place for the 
entertainment of guests. PVom the top of this 
structure a magnificent view is obtained, including 
the great plain in its whole extent, and every 
point of importance around it, with the single 
exception of Tabor. S. and S.E. runs the high 
barren wall of Gilboa, with its memories of 
humiliation and defeat for Israel. Krom En- 
gannirn {Jenin), its white domes and minarets 
glancing amid the greenery of its sheltered nook, 
the Samaritan mountains rising behind, the eye 
ranges along the edge of the plain to Me^^iddo 
{KMn Leniin), and thence to the bushy heights 
of Carmel, the rough crest of cl-Mnlirakahy the 
jdace of Elijah’s ournt-offering showing clear 
against the sky. Cut off fiom tlie mountain on 
the north by the gorge of the Kishon, low oak-clad 
hills divide the plain of Acre from Esdraelon, and, 
sweeping round eastward in more fertile slopes, 
drop in precipitous cliffs upon the plain just south 
of Nazareth, the highest of whose white houses 
one may descry, with the dark uplands of Galilee 
beyond. Mt. Tabor is hidden by the shapely mass 
of Jebel Duky, the hill of Moreh, crowned by its 
welij, with Shunem, Nain, and Endor clinging to 
its sides. Ear down the broad and fertile vale of 
Jezreel as it slopes to the Jordan Valley, we 
catch a glimpse of the citadel of Bcisdn ; and 
across the Gh6r the view is barred by the steep 
and ragged mountains of Gilead. 

Besides the cisterns mentioned above, Jezreel 
was well situated for water supply. Bir es-Suiveid 
lies to the N. of the town ; and at the base of the 
cliffs to the E. the waters of el-Ain el-Mciyiteh, 
‘ the dead spring,’ form quite a considerable stream. 
The fountain is so named because once it dried up. 
After deep digging the waters flowed again ; the 
pit was iilled with loose gravel, and .since then the 
supply has been continuous. About a mile farther 
E., in a cave at the base of Gilboa, a still more 
copious sjuing bursts forth, the stream from which 
is strong enough to turn a mill. This is probably 
the fountain wiiere the Israelites encamped before 
the disastrous battle of Gilboa (1 S 29’). It is also 
with some likelihood identified with the yiring of 
Harod (Jg 7’). The native name, 'Ain Jaldd or 
Jalid (Arab, for Goliath), seems due to some con¬ 
fusion with the scene of David’s encounter with 
the giant. ‘ Here is the plain where David slew 
Goliath,* says the Bordeaux Pilgrim ; but beyond 
this, says Robinson, no trace of the tradition is to 
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be found. The fountain which the Crusaders knew 
as Tubana was doubtless the spring "Ain 'J'uhann^ 
some little distance oil, surrounded by marshy 
ground. The water is slightly reddish in colour. 
Conder suggests that this may represent the Tal¬ 
mudic TifOnia (Tosephta, Shemith, ch. vii. ; PEF 
Mem, iii. 79). The water of all these fountains is 
sweet, and abounds in small fish ; on tliis was 
founded the legend of the Crusading army being 
miraculously supjdie<l with fish for some days 
(William of Tyre, xxii. 27). 

Jezreel is first mentioned in marking out the lot 
of Issachar (Jos 19'®). It, with its district, re¬ 
mained faithful to the family of Saul, after the 
disaster at (Jilboa (2 S 2®). The days of its greatest 
prosperity dawned when Aliab and Jezebel, fas¬ 
cinated no doubt by the beauty of the place and 
its surroundings, chose it as a royal residence. 
The palace stood on the K. side of the city, the 
harem being close by the gate, with windows 
overlooking the road leading tliither (2 K 9""*'**). 
A tower commanding a view of the approach from 
Jordan, up the vale of Jezreel, also formed part of 
the building {ib. 9^’’’). This was most necessary to 
guard against surprise ; as then, and until com¬ 
paratively recent times, the hordes of the East 
came this way in making their inroad.s upon the 
fruitful land of Esdraelon. An object of special 
admiration was the house of ivory built by the 
king, an evidence also of the luxury in which the 
royal pair indulged (1 K 22''''; cf. Am 3^® 6“*). Tlie 
establishment of idolatrous priests must also have 
been large (1 K 16^, 2 K 10^’), Hither drove Ahab 
from Carmel through the storm, preceded by the 
stem, swift-footed Tishbite (1 K 18^*‘‘®). Here 
was the vineyard of Naboth the Jczreelite ('^ay'irn), 
coveted by Ahab {ih. 2E). Probably it lay E. of 
the town, where wine-pre.sses cut in the rock are 
still to be seen (2 K 9-'*'“'). Whether this city or 
Samaria was the scene of Jezebel’s outrage upon 
Naboth and his sons (1 K 21®'^'*, 2 K Q'^) is in some 
doubt. If Ahab’s blood was licked by the dogs at 
Samaria, that would point to the southern city as 
the scene of Naboth’s execution (1 K 22®®). On 
the other hand, the natural sense of 1 K 21 seems 
to place it at Jezreel; and with this Joseplnis 
agrees {Ant. VIII. xv. 6).* Jorani, .succeeding his 
father Ahab, maintained Jezreel as a royal resi¬ 
dence ; and here he was visited by his Kinsman 
Ahaziah king of Judah (2 K S^'*'). These two 
were together when sur]trised by the newly 
anointed Jehu, who slew Joram and cast his body 
into the plot of Naboth : Ahaziah fled, but was 
wounded, and died at Megiddo (2 K Q'"). Here 
Jepbel also suflered miserably for her ofrence.s, 
being at the conqueror’s command hurled from the 
window into the courtyard, where she was de¬ 
voured by the pariah do^s (2 K 9®''-®’). Ey tiie 
gateway of Jezreel were piled the heads of Ahab’s 
70 sons, brought hither by Jehu’s orders from 
Samaria (2 K 10^); then the town became the 
scene of one of those sickening massacres which so 
often stain the records of Oriental monarchies: 
all who might be suspected of sympathy with 
the house of Ahab, ‘ his great men, his familiar 
friends, and his priests,’ were relentlessly done 
to death [ih. 10”). The prosperity of Jezreel 
.seems to have ended with the downfall of the 
house of Ahab, and its name is seen no more in 
the sacred books, save only in Hos ”, where it 
occurs with a symbolic significance. (See IIOSKA). 

The Crusaders knew Jezreel as Parvum Gerinumy 
and close by occurred in 1183 a skirmi.sh with 
Saladin, after which the Saracen leader retired 

* It ii pofwible that the prediction in 1 K 2E® (which is from a 
different hand from 22) contemplates the deed of Jehu in 2 K 920, 
and not the death of Ahab himself (cf. 1 K 21»>). In any case, 
SStt la an Interpolation. See, further, Wellh. Comp. 284. 


(William of Tyre, xxii. 26). In 1217 the Clmstian 
army passed down the vale to Beisdn ; but the 

f )lace has been the scene of no important event in 
ater history ; and for many centuries it has pre¬ 
sented, practically unchanged, the aspect of squalid 
poverty that meets the eye of the traveller to-day. 

2. A town in the hill-country’ of Judma, the site 
of which has not been identihed. It was not far 
from the Judiean Carmel (Jos 15®®). Ahinoam 
(the Jezreelitess, or n'>sy“|t*n), one of David’s 

first two wives (1 S 25« 27» 30®, 2 S 2^ 3^ 1 Ch 
was a native of this town. 

LiTBTiATURR,--^rtrfy Travels in Pahstine, Bohn, p. 184, etc. : 
Robinson, BRP ill, 161*168 [* il. 818-325]; Thomson, Land ana 
Book. ii. 177-191; Stanley, Sinai and Pal. p. 343, llutory oj 
the Jewish Church, ii. 214; Conder, Tent-Work in Palestine, 
p. 66, etc.; PEF Mem. ii. pp. 79, 88,131 ; Baedeker, Palestine 
and Syria, ed. 1894, p. 242; O. A. Smith, UGHL pp. 866, 881, 
etc.; Buhl, GAP 204f.; Gu('rin, Samarie, i. 811 ff. 

W. Ewing. 

JEZREELITE, JEZREELITESS.— See preceding 
article. 

JEZRIELUS (A *l€^p[r}\oi, B Te^^tfcXos; AV 
Hierielus), 1 EsO-b—-In Ezr lO'^® Jehikl. The AV 
form is derived from the Aldine text. 

JIDLAPH (q^r, peril, ‘he weepeth,’ if from root 
‘drip’; A ’ie\5d0, D om., Luc. AeSXdip).—A son 
of Nahor, Gn 22“* (J). The clan of which he is the 
eponym has not been identified. 

JOAB (aNV ‘ J" is father’).—1. Clwdft) the son of 
Zeruiah and brother of Abishai and Asahel. J.’s 
mother is named because she was David’s sister, 
and thus of more importance than his father, of 
whom all we are told is that his sepulchre was at 
Bethlehem (2 S 2®*). The first mention of J. is 
upon the occasion of the engagement at Gibeon 
between David’s men and those of Ishbosheth. 
Abner, who commanded the latter, was completely 
beaten, but in the course of his retreat killed 
A.sahel, who had overtaken him. At sunset J., at 
the request of Abner, recalled his men from the 
pursuit, and returned to David’s headquarters at 
Hebron (2 8 2^*'®*’). Some time afterwards Abner, 
having quarrelled witli Ishbosheth, ofiered hia 
allegiance to David. J. was absent when Saul’s 
general visited Hebron for this purpose, but re¬ 
turned shortly after his departure. Pronn>ted hv 
a desire to avenge the deatii of his brother Asahel, 
and perhaps also by a iealous dread that Abner 
might supplant him in the favour of David, J. sent 
messengers to recall him, an<l then treacherously 
murdered him (2 S 3***'^). At the siege of Jems, by 
David, it w^as J., acc. to tlio Chronicler, who first 
scaled the citadel, and thus earned the rew'ard pro¬ 
mised by the king, tliat he sliould be chief captain 
of the host (1 Ch 11®). After the defeat of the 
Edomites (2 S cf. title of Ps 60) J. remained 
in Idumma for six months, and sought to exter¬ 
minate all the male population. The teiTor of his 
name haunted that country for long (1 K 11”*”). 
In conjunction with his brother Abi.^iai, J. w'aged 
successful war against the allied forces of Syria 
and Ammon; and when at length the citadel of 
Rabbath-ammon was ready to fall, he displayed a 
combination of mapianimitv and prudence in send¬ 
ing for David to deal the final blow, so that the 
king himself might have the credit of the victory 
(2S ID 12*®"®). It was during the siege of Rabban 
that David was guilty of the most heinous sin of 
his life. J. fell in readily with the king’s plan for 
getting rid of Uriah tlie Hittite, and thus obtained 
a new hold upon David through sharing his guilty 
secret (2 S 11®*”). After Ajbsalom’s murder of 
Amnon, and his lUght to Geshur, it was J. who, 
through the medium of ‘a wise woman from 
Tekoa,’ induced David to recall his son, and who 
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at last, but with reluctance, effected a final recon¬ 
ciliation between them (2 S 14^*^*)* When the 
rebellion of Absalom broke out, J. remained 
loyal, and accompanied David in his flight across 
the Jordan. With his brother Abishai, and Ittai 
the Gittite, he shared the command of the royal 
army in the battle which proved so disastrous to 
Absalom and his adherents. It was by J.’s own 
hand that Absalom met his death as ho hung 
defenceless in the branches of an oak. As he had 
not hesitated to take the rebel’s life in spite of 
David’s strict charge to the contrary, J. did not 
hesitate after the battle to remonstrate with the 
king for giving such unrestrained vent to his grief 
for his son’s death. The sturdy common-sense of 
J., although his plainness of speech must have 
been very displeasing to his master, availed to 
check the disaffection that had begun to spread 
among the ro^'al troo[)S (2 S 19). It was probably 
resentment at J.’s conduct on this occasion that 
led David to transfer the command of the army to 
another of his nephews, Amasa, who had been 
Absalom’s commander-in-chief (2 S 19^’}. The 
deadly mistake of this appointment speedily be¬ 
came apparent when the standard of revolt was 
raised by Sheba ben-Bichri. Amasa proved him¬ 
self a useless faineant, and the situation became 
so alarming that David was compelled to send 
Abishai (or perhaps J. himself)* to take command 
of the army. At any rate J. was present with the 
expedition, which was ultimately joined also by 
Amasa. J. seized the first opportunity to rid him¬ 
self of his rival, whom he despatched with as little 
compunction as he had shown in the case of Abner 
(2 S 20'^"’, on the text and interpretation of which see 
Driver, Sam ., ad loc .). lie then prosecuted the cam¬ 
paign with vigour, and speedily brought it to a 
successful issue. Sheba having taken refuge at 
Abel-beth-maacah, J. laid siege to the town, and 
only desisted when the head of the rebel was cast to 
him over the wall (2 S 20^-^). J. ollered strenuous 
resistance to David’s proposal to number the 
people (2 S 24^^*), and, acc. to the Chronicler, did 
not complete the work (1 Ch21®). When Adonijah 
took ste[)s to have himself proclaimed king, J. 
attached himself to his party, jjrobably without 
the slightest thought of disloyalty to David, who 
seems himself to have intended that Adonijah 
should succeed him, until the household intrigue 
of Bathsheba, aided by the powerful support of 
the prophet Nathan, lea him to decide in favour of 
Solomon. Tlie latter, upon his acces.sion to the 
throne, considered it prudent to rid himself of J., 
whose influence with the army might have con¬ 
stituted a serious danger to the new monarch. No 
doubt a desire to wipe away from his house the 
stain of the unavenged blooa of Abner and Amasa 
partially influenced Solomon, but State reasons mu.st 
have predominated. J., on hearing that Adonijah 
had been put to death and Abiathar deposed, 
needed no further intimation that his own life 
was in danger, and ho fled to the asylum of the 
altar. Kefusing to leave the sacrea place, by 
Solomon’s order he was slain there by Benaiah, 
whose readiness to act as executioner was doubt¬ 
less all the greater because he thus secured the 

* In 2 S 208 the MT and LXX have Abishai, but Syr. \\MJoah, 
and the latter reafliiiff is adopted by Thenius, Wellh., Driver, 
Kittel, Lohr. On the other hand, Bucldo, in his notes to the Bks. 
of Sam. in Haupt’s Sacred Bks. qf OT (p. 96), considers that 
MT is correct, and that the narrative is perfectly intelligible 
upon this assumption. * As the new commander-in-chief Amasa 
left him in the lurch, David was obliged to make use of J.’s 
•ervices, but his dignity as king would not permit the acknow¬ 
ledgment of this by an immediate reinstatement. By chai*ging 
Abishai his brother with the commission he makes sure that J. 
will not remain behind, and the latter willingly joins the expedi¬ 
tion as a volunteer, in order to put the king under new obliga¬ 
tions to himself. The fact that ne takes the leadership Into his 
own hands is so much a matter of course that it does not need 
to be mentioned,* 


reversion of the office of commander-iu-chief for 
himself (1 K 2“***). Acc. to 1 K 2^-^^ Solomon, in the 
execution of J., acted in obedience to the djdng 
injunction of David. Wellh. and Stade hold, how¬ 
ever, that this passage is an unhistorical inter¬ 
polation. The hand of the Deuteronomic redactor is 
certainly evident in v.*, but Budde {Iticht u. Sain. 
203 f.), following Kuenen, defends the antiquity 
(without committing himself to the historicity) of 
at least vv.®*®. 

The character of J. has often been unfairly 
e.stimatcd, either from lack of a due regard to the 
spirit of the age in which he lived, or from pre¬ 
judice in favour of David and Solomon. Tlie least 
that can bo said is that he was a man of far-seeing 
statesman-like views, a brave soldier, a skilful 
commander, and a loyal subject. Even his assassi¬ 
nation of Abner and Amasa, so repellent to us, 
could plead as excuse, in the one case the supposed 
duty to avenge his brother’s death, and in the 
other the gross injustice of David in depriving him 
of his command. The Oriental is not usually dis¬ 
tinguished for generosity to his enemies or scrupu¬ 
lousness in his methods of revenge, and .1. was no 
exception to this rule ; but his action on these two 
occasions must not blind us to the splendid services 
he rendered to his country. Without him David 
was like Ferdinand without Wallenstein. No 
doubt, like the last-named great general, J. made 
the most of his knowledge Uiat he was indispens¬ 
able, and tlms in the end was able to obtain his 
own terms from his master. One thing ho had re¬ 
solved upon, that as he alone was fit for the post, 
he alone must command David’s army. ‘ Wallen¬ 
stein war Nichts wo er nicht A lies war, er muss 
entweder gar nicht odcr mit vollkommener Frei- 
heit handeln’ (Schiller). This determination to 
brook no rival, combined with the low moral 
standard of the age, will sullice to explain the 
most questionable episodes in the career of the 
Wallenstein of Israel. J.’s conduct all throimh 
the Absalomic rebellion reflects the greatest credit 
upon his foresight. It is needless to oiler any 
apology for his killing of Absalom, an act that >vas 
pardonable because necessary. Nor is it possible, 
as wo have explained already, to convict him of 
treason because at first he supported Adonijah. 
Taking everything into account, we feel that this 
great man aesorved a better fate, and it leaves 
a painful impression upon us when wo learn that, 
after he had served his king and his country so 
faithfully, his grey hairs were not sullered to go 
down to the grave in peace. 

2. (Tw/5d/y BL, ’Iwd/3 A).—The son of Seraiah, a 
descendant of Judah, and father ‘of the valley of 
Charashim’ (AV), or ‘of (the inhabitants of) the 
valley of craitsmen’ (AVm), or ‘of Ge-llarashim* 
(RV),or ‘of the valley of craftsmen’ (RVm), 1 Ch 
cf. Neh 11*®. See Gk-Haiiashim. 3. 

TwdjS).—The name of a family which returned trom 
exile with Zerubbabel and Ezra (Ezr 2® = Neh 7**, 
Ezr 1 Es 8*®). J. A. Selbie. 

JOACHAZ (ATwxor, B ’lexoi^ras), 1 Es P^(LXX*2). 
—Jehoahaz the son of Josiah; cf. 2 Ch 36k B 
and the Vulgate {Jechonias) are in agreement 
with Mt in omitting the short reign of 
Jehoahaz. 

JOADANUS (A 'loidbavos, B TciSai^os), 1 Es - 
One of the sons of Jesus, the son of Josedek, the 
priest. The corresponding name in Ezr 10^* is 
Gedaliah. 

JOAH (nn’i' ‘J" is brother’).—1. Son of Asaph, 
the ‘recorder’ at llezekiali’s court, 2 K 
Is 36*- 2. A Levitical family name, 1 Ch 6** 

(apparently same as Ethan of v.*^), 2 Ch 29^*. 3. 
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A Levite, son of Obed-edoiii, 1 Ch 201 4. Son of 

Joahaz, the ‘ recorder ’ at Josiali’s court, 2 Ch 341 

JOAHAZ (TriKV).—Tlie father of Joah, the ‘re¬ 
corder’ in the reign of Josiah, 2 Ch 341 See also 
Jehoahaz. 

JOAKIH or -el/x, T^XX form of — 

The name is spelt Jehoiakiin in canon, hooks, hut 
Joocim or Joachim in Apocr. AV, and Joakim 
everywhere in Apocr. RV. 

In Apocr. the name belongs to six persons. 

1. King Jehoiakim, son of Josiah, father of 

Jeconiali (Bar P). 1 Es follows LXX of 2 

Ch 36® in saying that he was carried in copper 
chains to Babylon. This is in apparent, but not 
hopeless, discrej)ancy witli 2 1C 24*- ® and Jer 22^® 
36^. 2. Jehoiachin, son of Jehoiakim, who is 

erroneously called Joakim in 1 P^s 1^, and is 
said to have reigned after his father 3 months 
and 10 days. 3. A priest, son of llilkiah, to 
whom the captives of n.c. 597 are said, in Bar P, 
to have sent money for the purchase of offerings 
and incense. The Gr. says that the money was 
‘ sent to J. the priest {rbv lep^a), and to the priests 
{trpbi Toi/t Upcii).' Hence KV renders ‘the 

high priest. No higli priest of this name, how¬ 
ever, 18 mentioned in Scripture, and it is therefore 
better with Zdckler to regard J. as the second 
priest, invested with the duties of overseer or 
treasurer of the temple, as Pashhur (Jer 20^) is 
called chief officer in the house of J"; and as 
Zephaniab, a .son of llilkiah and brother of Seraiah 
who succeeded his father, was promised to bo 
officer in the temple (Jer 29^®), and was afterwards 
‘second priest’ (Jer 52^^). It is reasonable to 
suppose that Zephaniah was J.’s successor as sagan^ 
or second priest. 4. A high prie.st, who, in the 
days of Ilolofernes and Judith, when the people 
of Judiea were ‘ newly come up from captivity,’ is 
said, as head of the Senate, to have directed 
military affairs, by commanding the inhabitants 
of BotiiuUa to occupy the northern passes (Jth 
4®*'), and at the same time to have led the people 
in devout supplication in the temple, clad in sack¬ 
cloth, and witn a.shes on his mitre (Jth 4^'** ^®). 8. 

A priest, sou of Zorobabel, mentioned among the 
returning exiles in the reign of Darius (1 Ks 6®). 
6. The husband of Susanna, a wealthy Jew in 
Babylon. 'I'he rooms of his mansion were used for 
the administration of justice among the Jews ; and 
acc. to Syr. Wo, for the Synagoguie. The horrid 
calumnj' concocted by the two lascivious elders 
came on J. as a terrible blow, and, when Daniel 
solved the mystery, J. joined with Susanna’.s 
relatives in singing praises that no dishonour M'as 
found in her (Sus •"). W^ stands alone in saying 
that J. died shortly after marriage, and that 
Susanna was a pious Avidow when her trial came. 

J. T. Marshall. 

JOANAN (Tward»/ WH, 'Iwavua TK, AV Joanna). 
—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3^^. 

JOANNA ('liodya Wli, ludvva TR), the wife of 
Chuza, the steward of Herod Anlipas. She was 
one of ‘ certain women which had been healed of 
evil spirits and inlirmities’ (Lk 8^). Thus bound 
to Jesus by the tie of gratitude, J. ministered to 
Him of lier substance, and after the crucifixion 
was one of the company that went to the tomb to 
anoint the body of the Lord (Lk 8® 24^®). 

JOANNES {'lujdvvrjfy AV Johanne.s). — 1 , (B 
1 Es 8“ son of Akatan, in Kzr 8^® JoiiANAN. 

2. 1 Es 9'^ son of Behai, in Ezr 10'-^ J Elion AN AN. 

JOARIB (Tu>ap(€)/j3, Ta)ap(f)f/>t), 1 Mac 2’ 14^, Jos. 
AfU. XU. vi, 1, the head of the priestly family 


from which the Mac('abees were descended. Acc. 
to 1 Ch 24'^ this family, there called that of 
Jeiioiauib (which see), was the first of the twenty- 
four courses of priests. 

JOASH (tJ^K'i’).— 1. E'ather of Gideon, a native of 
Abiezor (Jg 6“ S’*). Notwithstanding Gideon’s 
modest language (6*®), J. must have been the most 
important person in his town (‘ one of the principal 
ersons of the tribe of Manasseh,’ Jos. Ant. v. vi. 
); he had more than ten servants (6'-*^), and he 
was guardian of the local sanctuary of Baal. It 
may be reasonably supposed that the demonstrated 
impotence of Baal to ju-otect his altar and the 
Aslierah, coupled with love for his son, revived 
strongly in the mind of J. a conviction of the 
unique power of J", which found utterance in that 
sarcastic addres.s to the Abiezrites which recalls 
the mockery of Elijah on a like occasion, and 
which received a lasting memorial in the name 
Jerubbaal by Avhich Gideon was known in later 
times (1 S 12^ 2 S ID*). 

2. A son of Ahab to whose custody, and that of 
Amon, governor of Samaria, Ahab committed 
Micaiah on his departure for Ramoth - gilead 
(1 K 22’*®—2 Ch IS’*®). J. was probably left behind 
as his father’s viceroy. Rawlinson suggests that 
here and in 2 Ch 28"* ‘ king’s son ’ means a state 
officer; cf. Jer 36®® 38®. 3. A descendant of Shelah, 
son of Judah, 1 Ch 4**. Vv.’**-’*® are very obscure 
(see QPB). 4 . (ti'vV) A Benjamite, son of Bechor, 
1 Ch 7®. B. A Benjamite warrior who joined David 
at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12®. 6. One of the comp¬ 

trollers of David’s private estate. He was over 
* the cellars of oil,’ 1 Ch 27®®. 7. See Jkkoash. 

N. J. D. White. 

JOB, BOOK OF.— In mod. edd. of the Heb. Bible, 
the third in order of the books called Kethubim in 
the Jewish Canon. Its place, however, has varied ; 
in the Talm. order it stands between Ps and I’r; 
Jerome places it before both. In the Greek Canon 
the division of books is for the most part according 
to subject-matter. After tlie historical books follow 
Ps, Pr, Ec, Ca, Job (this is order in B); succeeded 
by Wis, Sir, and other extra-canonical books. 
Job, together with the canonical books of Pr and 
Ec, and the apocr. books Sir and Wis, belongs to 
Avhat is called the JJokhmah or Wisdom-Literature 
of theOld Covenant, and forms its crown and climax. 
This article will deal severally with the Name of 
the book, its Contents, its Form, its Text, its 
Integrity, its Scope and Purpose, its Date and 
Authorship, and the History of its Exegesis. 

i. Name. —ITeh. nVx, Gr. Tw/3, 'lyxjbh^ misrepre¬ 
sented in the usual Eng. proniinciaUon. In a post¬ 
script to tlie 1..XX (not found in Aq. or Symm., 
and in Thcod. only in part), Job is confused with 
the Iduimean king Jobab, mentioned in Gn 36®*. 
The sentence runs : ‘ Tliis man is described in the 
Syriac book as living in the land of Ausis, on the 
borders of Iduimea and Arabia; and his name 
before was Jobab, and having taken an Arabian 
wife, he begot a son who.se name was Ennoii.’ By 
a further confusion in the name Za/)d (Gu 36'*), 
Job’s descent from Elsau is inferred. The traditions 
embodied in this postscrii)t are followed in the 
Koran, hut are wholly untrustworthy. (For 
additional traditions concerning Job, see Koran, 
Suras 38, 40, also Sura 21). 

The derivation of the name is doubtful, and the 
attempts to give to it a sigiiilicanco drawn from 
etymology are very questionable. It has been 
taken (Gos. and otliers) as a passive form from 
root a'K, meaning ‘ one persecuted ’ by Satan, or 
by his friends, or by calamity. Cf. n’lV; from 
But this form is never purely passive (Volck, p. 6). 
Others (including Ewald and Delitzseh) explain 
after the analogy of Arab, awwdb, as from root 
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a^K, ‘ the penitent one, resijmcens^ or nious, over 
turning ’ to God. Tlie latter explanation is 
favoured by Hitzig and Clieyno (see his Job and 
Solomon^ p. 62 and note). 

The name of Uz (py) as the country in which 
Job lived is not of much assistance in determining 
his personality. The name is given to a son of 
Aram in Gn 10'-^, to a son of Nahor Gn (ItV, 
in AV Huz), and to a grandson of Seir Gn 30-**. 
This last passage, joined with Jer 25“ and the 
mention of Uz in connexion with Edom in La 
points to a district E. or S.E. of l^alestine, N. of 
Arabia, and adjacent to Edom. TheLXX, quoted 
above, probably^ embodies a prevalent traoition; 
another tradition, traced out by Wetzstein (see 
Delitzsch, Comm.^ Appendix), points to the 
district of the Hauran. Fr. Delitzsch, judging 
from certain cuneiform inscriptions, fixes upon a 
district near ralmyra for the site of Uz, whilst 
some view the names both of place and hero as 
symbolical only. The names BPMr-kcdem^ ‘chil¬ 
dren of the East’ (P), ‘Temanite,’ and to a less 
extent ‘Shiihite’ and ‘ Naamathite,’ may be held 
to confirm the general indications of locality men¬ 
tioned above. (See Uz). 

Outside this book. Job is mentioned in Scripture 
only in P"zk IP^*^** ‘These three men, Noah, 
Daniel, and Job’; and in Ja 6'^ ‘Ye have heard 
of the patience of Job.’ Both of these passages 
apparently imply a belief in the actual existence of 
the proverbially upright and patient man of that 
name, but not necessarily the existence of this 
book, or the treatment which Job’s history receives 
in it. 

ii. Contents.— The following is an outline or 
‘argument’ of this remarkable book ; its form and 
significance will be considered later. It may be 
divided into five parts. 1. Prologue^ WTitten in 

rose, chs. 1 and 2. 2. Colloquies between Job and 

is friends, including Job’s Lament, ch. 3. First 
colloquy, chs. 4-14; second colloquy, chs. 15-21; 
third colloquy, chs. 22-31. In the first two 
colloquies, each friend speaks once, and Job replies 
to each ; in the third, according to the present 
arrangement of the text, Zophar fails to take up 
his turn, and Job, after replying to Bildad (ch. 20), 
speaks at unusual lengtli, partly in a kind of 
monologue (chs. 27-31). 3. Intervention of Elihu, 

chs. 32-37. 4, A Theophany ; utterances of J", 

with very brief replies of Job, chs. 38-42®. 6. 

Epilogue, written in prose, ch. 42^’^^. 

1. I’he Prologue introduces us to a man named 
Job, living in the land of Uz, of great wealth and 
exceptional piety, surrounded by a large and happy 
family, and possessing every inarK of divine 
favour. Upon this man there falls a series of 
heavy calamities, succeeding one another with 
stfirtling rapidity, each more severe and trying 
than the last. His flocks are carried oil by 
marauders or smitten by lightning, he is stripped 
of all his possessions, and bereaved at a stroke of 
all his children. The Prologue represents this as 
due to a scene in the Council of Heaven, at which 
there appeared among the ‘ sons of God ’ a being 
called ‘ the Satan ’ or ‘ the Adversary,’ who 

uestioned the sincerity and disinterestedness of 

ob’s religion, and received permission to alllict 
him in various ways, but not to touch himself. 
This experiment is described as resulting in Job’s 
complete vindication. He bowed in submission 
to tlie divine will, and in all this first stage he 
‘sinned not, nor charged God with folly/ i.c. 
never questioned the moral rectitude of divine 
providence. 

Another council is represented as hold in heaven, 
at which the Adversary accounts for Job’s fidelity 
by saying tliat he has not been made to sufler in 
his own person. Permission is then given to 


inflict the utmost bodily pain upon Job, only his 
life is tobesjiared. Joins ucconlingly Hiuitten with 
one of tho luost painful and loalhsoiuo of diseases, 
elephantia.sis, a peculiarly trying form of leprosy. 
But in his utmost sullcring and degradation he 
utters no complaint, though even his wife bids 
him ‘renounce God and die.’ Having received 
good at God’s hand, ho was content ])atiently to 
‘receive evil,’ and in all this Job ‘ sinned not with 
his lips.’ 

2 , Three friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, 
now come to condole with him. They sit in silent 
sympathy for seven days and seven nights, and 
‘none spake a word unto him, for they saw that 
his pain was very great.’ The silence is at last 
broken by Job hinnself. Ho had thus far borne 
unparalleled troubles with unparalleled resig¬ 
nation, but now he ‘ opened his mouth and cursed 
his day.’ Tho long-drawn wail of the third 
chapter is not a direct arraignment of God’s provi¬ 
dence, but it contains a bitter, agonised complaint 
which virtually amounts to this. He curses the 
day on which he was born, wondering why tho 
misery of birth into such a life should ever have 
been inflicted upon him, and passionately longing 
for death as a blessed release which is inexplicably 
denied him. This outburst from the ilcpth of a 
soul in anguish forms tho occa.sion of tho debate 
which follows. The tone of Job’s complaint 
appears impious in the ears of his friends, who 
remonstrate, each after his own fashion, wliilst to 
each elaborate speech Job makes elaborate reply. 
The first stage of tho discussion is chiefly occupied 
by an assertion on tho part of tho friends of the 
justice and goodness of God, who.se government of 
tho world must be in accordance with truth and 
ec^uity, the wicked suffering for their sin and the 
righteous enjoying divine favour. Job meets this 
by a passionate assertion of his own innocence, 
and a bitter and often very bold arraignment of 
the present order of things. At tho second stage, 
the friends dwell more upon history and experi¬ 
ence, pointing out tho c{ lamities which attend 
upon evil-doing, and leaving it to be inferred that 
some kind of .sin must lie at the root of the troubles 
which have overwhelmed Job. On his part. Job 
clings all the more tenaciously to his original 
position. At the third stage of di.scus.sion, the 
iriends attack .fob more directly and explicitly, 
charging him with definite sins which they are 
sure he mu.st have committed, to be thus punished. 
As the friends become more violent. Job becomes 
more calm. He has been working his way towards 
a solution, tliough as yet it is far from clear. He 
cares less to debate with men, and throws his soul 
more and more upon God, though He be still 
strangely and darkly hidden from him. Job’s 
long monologue is full of pathos and .sadness, but 
the bitterne.ss which marked his ‘ curso’ and open¬ 
ing speeches has given place to a more equable 
frame of mind. 

Such is a general outline of the three colloquies, 
but it must not be understood that the progress 
thus sketched is uniform and unbroken. Neither 
Job nor his friends speak ‘ by the card.’ Their 
utterances contain reasoning of a kind, but they 
are for the most part the outpourings of deep and 
earnest feeling, which cannot be reduced to 
syllogisms, and which necessarily imply much 
repetition and occasional inconsistencies. Job 
travels back upon his own cour.se, varies in his 
moods, speaks now to God, now to the friends, 
now to himself; he is sometimes inconsistent, if 
not self-contradictory, as a suflerer wrestling with 
such a problem was likely to be. The speeches 
form part of a poem, not of an abstract demon¬ 
stration, though the poet is artist enough to fire- 
serve order in the midst of variety, and never loses 
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the thread of hia argument amidst the outpourings 
of speakers whose feelings are sometimes at white 
heat. The first speech of Eli[)liaz is undoubtedly 
the most moderate, being almost apologetic in 
tone, whilst the last speeches show that the argu¬ 
ment has come to a deadlock, and the resources 
of the friends fail them, lieyond this it is difficult 
to trace any clearly delined or steadily maintained 
advance in the arguments on eitlier side. The 
conclusion shows each .speaker as only more fully 
confirmed in his original position. 

3t Here, according to the arrangement of the book 
as it has come down to us, an epi.sode occurs, in 
which a previously unmentioned speaker, named 
Elihu, intervenes, and gives at considerable length 
his judgment upon the ouestion in dispute (cha. 
32 to 37). After a .somewhat tedious introduction 
(32^*'*®), Elihu blames the friends for the in¬ 
sufficiency of their arguments, but still more 
severely condemns Job for justifying him.self, and 
undertakes to correct his many mistakes. The 
address to Job may be divided into four parts, corre- 
^nding with chs. 33. 34. 35 and 36-37 respectively. 
The gist of the whole may, however, be described 
as an attemiitod vindication of God, as at the 
same time a just and a merciful ruler of the 
world, who is great and glorious above man's 
power to comprehend, and who sends alHictions 
upon His own people as a chastisement, or as a 
means of purification, or as a divine warning 
against sin. In the stress laid upon aflliction as 
discipline, lies Elihu’s chief contribution to the 
discussion. 

4 . In the next section of the poem, J" intervenes 
and ‘answers Job out of the whirlwind.’ Two 
addresses of the Almighty are given—tlie first in 
cha. 38^-40^ followed by a brief reply from Job 
40** ®; the second in chs. 40^-41^, followed by 
another act of submission on Job’s part, 42^*“. 
The chief subject of the divine address is the glory 
of God in creation, the sublime and awe-insjnring 
features of which are recounted in order to impress 
Job with the greatness of ( lod and the littleness of 
man, and the unsearchable wisdom and incon¬ 
ceivable power of God compared with man’s utter 
ignorance and weakness. Sometimes the descrip¬ 
tion enters into minute detail, as in the picture of 
Behemoth (the hijipopotamus) in 40^®*24, and Levi¬ 
athan (the crocodile) in 4li-^. The description of 
the war-horse also in 39‘®'^® is elaborate and highly 
poetical. The object of the whole addre.s.s, how¬ 
ever, as indicated from time to time by a scries o^ 
ironical questions, is to overwhelm Job with a 
sense of the irresistible majesty and resource of 
that God the justice of whose government he has 
ventured to impugn. How can one who is so 
utterly unable to subdue a single one of God’s 
creatures, whose knowledge of even a corner of 
creation is so hopelessly inadequate, dare to 
arraign the procedure of lliiii who nolds a universe 
of such creatures in the hollow of His hand? The 
effect of these addresses is immediate and complete. 
Job first confesses himself silenced and lustly 
rebuked, and at last in full contrition acknowledges 
his sin and folly, repents of his ill-advised com- 
plaints, and bows low in submission beneath the 
irresistible hand of the Almiglity. 

5 . In the epilogue, the story which was begun by 
a scene in heaven ends with a dhiomnent visible on 
earth. The friends wlio had thought themselves 
representatives of the divine cause are rebuked, 
because they had not spoken of God ‘ the thing 
that is right,’ as His servant Job had done. They 
are forgiven at Job’s intercession, while on Job 
himself is bestowed prosperity precisely double 
that which he had previously enjoyed. Job lived 
long after all his troubles were over, saw ‘ four 
generations’ of descendants, and died ‘being old 


and full of days’—a sure mark of divine approval 
and favour (42'^*^^). 

iii. Form.— Tho lir.st que.stion which falls to be 
considered under this head is whether the author 
intended to convey the idea that he was writing 
literal history. His narrative begins with the 
matter-of-fact statement, ‘There was a man in 
the land of Uz,’ etc., and both prologue and epi¬ 
logue at first sight appear to be simple statements 
of actual fact. This view was held by a large 
proportion of early Jewish interpreters, but not 
universally. K. llcsh Lakish is quoted in the 
Talmud {Baha Bathra^ § 15. 1) as having said, 
‘Job existed not, and was not created, but he is 
(only) a parable.’ This was altered later into 
‘was not created except to be a parable.’ The 
prevailing opinion amongst both Jews and Chris¬ 
tians for many centuries was that the Bk. of Job 
w'as strictly historical. Luther questioned, not the 
existence of Job, nor the substantial accuracy of 
tho story told in the book, but its literal inter¬ 
pretation throughout as a record of actual facts. 
Some recent (U'itics (lleuss, Merx, Hengstenberg) 
have gone to tho opposite extreme, and reiiresent 
the book as entirely imaginative. 'I’lie majority 
of modern interpreters, however, view tho book 
as ‘poetically treated history’; some {e.g. Cheyne) 
finding in it but a small kernel of fact; otliers, 
from Grotius and Lowth to Delitzsch, Davidson, 
and Driver, being content to read the poem as a 
free and imaginative rendering of facts lianded 
down by tradition and here substantially repro¬ 
duced. It is hardly necessary to argue at length 
tliat the book cannot be read as literal history 
from beginning to end. The descriptions of the 
heavenly council in the prologue are clearly sym¬ 
bolical. The numbers used in the prologue, and 
the exact doubling of Job’s possessions in the 
epilogue, indi(!ate an ideal rather than an actual 
picture. Job’s calamities come upon him in such 
a sudden and dramatic form, and are described 
in so poetical a fashion, with a sort of refrain, 
‘ 1, even 1 only, am left to tell thee,’ that w'o 
readily understand w'o are not too literally to 
interpret every word. And never was it known 
that sulVerer in the extremity of his anguish 
delivered his soul in highly elaborated poetical 
phraseology. If, then, the view of the book as 
‘poetically treated history’ be taken as tho most 
probable nypothesis. it is clear that considerable 
room is left for diversity of judgment as to where 
tho solid substance of fact ends and the drapery 
of the jmet’s imaginative treatment begins. The 
names of the hero and his friends, the country in 
which he dw^elt, the afllictions which befell him, 
the patience with which he endured them, and 
his emergence out of his difficulties, may perhaps 
bo considered a kind of irreducible minimum of 
history used by the inspired genius of the author 
in his wrestling with the age-long problem before 
him. 

Closely akin to this is the question whether the 
author of ‘Job’ intended to represent his hero, 
not as an individual, but as a type of the righteous 
in affiiction. Does imaginative treatment extend 
so far that the name of an historical personage 
is merely used to embody teaching concerning 
national calamities and the way to meet them? 
Cheyne adopts the view of Chateaubriand, that 
‘Job is a typo of righteous men in affliction’ (see 
his Job and Solomon^ p. 65, and the essay in 
Proph. of Isaiahy ii. 235-244), adding, that * the 
common view that the hero of the poem of Job 
is simply an individual must, it is clear, be aban¬ 
doned.’ This can only bo established if emphasis 
upon the word ‘simply’ is maintained. A purely 
allegorical view of tne poem leads to questionable 
and sometimes fantastic exegesis. And there is no 
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sufficient warrant for supposing that the modern 
dramatic mode of treating such a tlieine, the his¬ 
torical element being so Tar minimized as to be 
hardly discernible, and a purely imaginative treat¬ 
ment of a religious subject adopted, was likely to 
have been used by a Jew at any period to which 
this book has been assigned. It seems most satis¬ 
factory to say, with such writers as Fair bairn 
{City of Gody p. 146), that ‘the national reposes 
on the personal sense/ and with A. Tk Davidson, 
that ‘Job is scarcely to be considered Israel, under 
a feigned name. He is not Israel, though Israel 
may see itself and its history reflected inliiin. It 
is the elements of reality in Job’s history common 
to him with Israel in affliction, common even to 
him with humanity as a whole ... it is these 
elements of truth that make the history of Job 
instructive to the people of Israel in the times 
of affliction when it was set before them, and to 
men in all ages’ (see his Joby In trod. pp. xxvi, 
xxvii). 

The chief reasons which incline us to this view 
of the poem lie, in truth, upon the surface. The 
references in Ezk 14^^ and Ja 5^^ suggest that Job 
was an actual person, known to tradition. The 
writer of the book conveys the impression that he 
is dealing with actual history, and his teaching 
would lose much of its force if it were supposed 
that the whole story lay in the mere cloudland 
of imagination. A majority of writers, however, 
include the word dramaticy in some form or other, 
in their characterization of the poem. Theodore 
of Mopsuestia employed the epithet in the 4th 
cent., and in modern times Ewald, Hupfeld, and 
Davidson use the word drama to describe the book. 
Delitzsch styles it a drama not emancipated from 
the lyric element, reminding ua that a drama need 
not be scenic in its character. Volck, after Nbl- 
deke, defines Job as ‘ a didactic poem, in dialogue 
form, with dramatic development.’ Milton de¬ 
scribed it as an epic, and Godet follows in the 
same direction. Cheyne calls it a ‘ germinal char- ' 
acter drama,’ and compares Goethe’s ‘Iphigenia’ 
and ‘Tasso.’ Driver says, ‘It is of the nature of 
a drama, and may be termed a dramatic poem. 
Its principal parts are constructed in the form of 
a dialogue, and the action which it represents 
passes through the successive stages of entangle¬ 
ment, development, and solution. The action is, 
however, largely internal and mental, the succes¬ 
sive scenes exhibiting the varying moods of a great 
soul struggling with the mysteries of fate, rather 
than trying external situations’ {Introd, to 0/T. 
Lit.^ p. 411). If any technical definition of form 
is to be given, that of Volck, quoted above, appears 
to bo the best, or the shorter phrase ‘dramatic 
poem’ might bo admitted, for a drama in the 
usual sense of the word the book certainly is not. 
The name ‘lyrical’ or ‘didactic-lyrical’ (G. Baur, 
Stud, und Krit. 1856, p. 582) is misleading in its 
associations. But it is probably a mistake to 
attempt to stretch this highly original poem upon 
a Procrustes’ bed, in order to make it fit in with 
later systems of classification. ‘ Soul is form, and 
doth the body make.’ The author of Job had 
certain materials to use, and he kept certain 
religious objects in view as he wrote; he possessed 
a poetic genius of remarkable constructive power, 
and his thoughts were guided by the Divine Spirit. 
Under these circumstances .he produced, not a 
drama, nor a didactic poem, nor any composition 
of conventional form or shape, but—the Bk. of 
Job, which is a law to itselr, and which has in¬ 
fluenced subsequent writers whose names stand 
among the highest in literature, yet who, by 
general consent, are, merely from the literary 
point of view, outsoared and outshone by their 
great prototype. 


Tha intimate structure of the poem can best be understood 
In connexion with the general subject of the j>oetry of the OT 
(see Pobtry). It may, however, be well to say that the ultimate 
element in Job, as in all lleh. i»oetry, is the couplet or distich, 
consisting of two parallel clauses, the length of each line being 
determined, not by the laws of regvilar metre, but by the beat 
of an irregular but musical rhythm. The single stones of 
which the poetical structure is conu)osed may be triplets or 
quatrains instead of couplets, but these larger or sinalfer unite 
ore combined so as to form a strophe (the ‘ paragraph ’ of prose), 
and laws, which are none the less effective bcc^uHe iriformal and 
instinctively obeyed, determine the varying lengths of the line, 
the varying character of the parallelism, and the varying struc¬ 
ture of the strophe. An analysis of Job’s lament in cL 3, or 
of any of the speeches, would Illustrate in detiiii what can here 
be stated only in outline. It may be remarked, however, that 
the skill of the poet is especially conspicuous in the success 
with which he employs throughout a long poem a form of 
composition which is chiefly suited to the gnomic wisdom of 
‘ Proverbs' or the comparatively brief lyrics of the Psalms. 

But the poetical character of Job does not depend upon the 
balance of syllables or the answering beat of lines and clauses. 
The constructive Imagination of the writer is conspicuous 
throughout. It reveals itself os remarkably in the bold con¬ 
ceptions, the free, flowing outlines of the whole poem, os in 
the wealth, variety, and flnish of its detailed imagery. The 
architect of a cathedral shows his skill alike in the detailed work¬ 
manship of bosses and flnials and in his conception of a majestic 
whole. It is hardly within the compass of this article to dwell 
upon the poetical grandeur of Job viewed as a literary com¬ 
position. The sublimity and simplicity of its leading concep¬ 
tions, the pictures of the august scene in the council-chamber 
of heaven, and of the sudden desolation and overwhelming 
sorrow in the earthly household, of Job lying in physical anguish 
and mental bewilderment upon the inezbeU or ash-mound out¬ 
side his house, and the deep sympathetic silence of his friends 
broken at last by the heartrending wail of the sufferer’s despair, 
— all indicate the hand of a poet at the outset, and prepare the 
way for the unfolding of the tragedy that follows. Only a close 
study of the book can give an idea of the richness and multi¬ 
plicity of its metaphors, the concentrated vigour of its phrase¬ 
ology, its depth of human feeling, its portraiture of patriarchal 
life, and the impressivoness of the descriptions of external 
nature, which form throughout a majestic background to the 
moving picture of human pain and sorrow. 

Sometimes the flgurative language is closely condensed— 

* Wilt thou harass a driven leaf, 

And chase the withered stubble?* (13’-*®). 

Sometimes the metaphor is elaborated with startling vigour 
and emphasis, as in the dcscriptioit of the Divine Being as a 
giant antagonist wrestling witn the puny Imman frame, or 
making a Urget of the nuserable man who can offer no resist¬ 
ance— 

* I was at ease, but he shattered me; 

He seized me by the throat and shook me; 

He set me up as his mark. 

His arrows beset mo. 

He cleaveth my side, and doth not spare; 

He sheddeth my gall upon the ground ; 

He breaketh me with breach upon breach. 

He rusheth upon me like a giant' 

The description of the lion in 4i0-il, of the oaglo in ch. 39, 
* where the slain are, there is she,’ the comparison of deceitful 
friends to the brook drying up in summer and the mirage of 
the tlesert in ti>e brief l)ut graphic succession of figures 
to describe the rapid flight of years— 

‘ My days are swifter than a runner; 

They Hit away, they see no good ; 

They shoot by like skitfs of reed, 

Like an eagle that swoopeth upon its prey 1 ’ (03®- 30)-— 

are only examples taken at random of a poetic vitality in the 
writer which seems inexhaustible. The sketches of the wild 
beast in the desert are as faithful in detail as the limning of 
the glories of the constellations in the nightly sky is impressive ; 
but in each case the work is done by a few strokes of a master- 
hand. One passage only may be transcribed as an example of 
several of the features which have been thus summarily and 
inadequately sketched, and it will, at the same time, illustrate 
the arrangement of the poem in strophes— 

* The Shades tremble 

Deep below the waters and their inhabitants. 

The Unseen World is naked before him. 

The Abyss of Destruction hath no covering. 

He stretcheth out the North over the void. 

And hangeth the earth upon nothing . . . 

The pillars of heaven tremble, 

And are amazed at his rebuke . . . 

Lo, these are but the outskirts of his ways; 

And how small a whisper hath been heard of him 
But the thunder of his power, who can understand?* 

(2G®. 6.11.14) 

iv. Text. —The Massoretic text of the OT, as is 
now generally recognized, stands in some places in 
great need of critical emendation, but the materials 
extant for the purpose are very scanty. The oldest 
MB of Job is separated in date from its composi- 
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tion by more than twelve hundred yeara, and few 
critical lielps from without are forthcoming to aid 
in the examination and, if need be, the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the text. Under tliese circumstances, 
textual criticism virtually resolves itself into a 
comparison of the Heb. with the chief ancient 
versions, and an examination of internal evidence 
and inherent probabilities of corruption. Such a 
process naturally leads to widely dilFering results, 
varying according to tlie preconceptions and 
methods of individual critics. In modern times 
Merx led the way in his Dtts Gedirht von Jliob 
(1871), advocating a reconstruction of the text, 
based partly upon the ancient versions and partly 
upon a metrical arrangement of his own. G. Bate¬ 
son Wright in 1883 carried the work some steps 
further. Bickell in his Carmina V.T. (1882) and 
in a series of papers in the Vienna Zeitsch.f, K. d, 
Morgenlandcs{\ 891-94) has propounded an elaborate 
and revolutionary theory for ascertaining what he 
considers to be the primitive text of Job. He 
depends partly upon tlie LXX, but partly also on 
certain metrical theories, of which more will be 
said shortly. This work of Bickell has been 
poptilarized in Knglish by Dillon in his Sceptics 
of (he Old Testament (189.5). Finally, Siegfried 
has published a polychromatic ed. of the text of 
Job (in Haupt’s Sacred Books of OT)^ in which 
a thoroughgoing recension is advocated, based 
mainly upon internal evidence such as satisfies the 
critic. 

The chief point for consideration at this stage is 
the LXX version. 

This probably dates from the early or mi<ldle portion of the 
2nd cent. b.o. The character of the translation is too free and 
loose to be of much service in the detailed critioisni of the text, 
but it has been long known to scholars that the original text of 
tiie LXX was much shorter than the Textus Rec^tus now 
found in our M8S. In the time of Origen the currentQr. version 
was shorter than the Heb. by some 400 lines, the omissions 
noted by Jerome amounting to n>ore than 700. Origen {Kp. ad 
Aji-xc. 8 4) tells us that, in the copies he used, as many as from 
three or four to sixteen or nineteen verses were lacking in some 

f ilacos, and ho remedied the deficiencies by supplying the Greek 
rom Thcodotion, obelizing all the passages tnus added to the 
Or. text before him. Five MSS are extant preserving Origen’s 
marks, and in 1889 Olosca published a (Coptic tr. of the LXX 
version of Job which exhibits the pre-Origenian state of the 
text. As this version substantially agrees with the evidence 
furnished hy the five MSS above named, omitting-the passages 
wiiich in them are marked wdth asterisks, it is clear that this 
text gives us the LXX version in its earliest form. 

TIio qiic.stion is, what is its relation to the 
Hebrew ? It must not be taken for granted either 
that it is earlier and nurer than the MT, or that it 
is simply a curtailea and mutilated tr. from the 
Heb. that has come down to us. A similar state 
of things exists in relation to the text of Jeremiah, 
and scholars are not yet agreed upon an inter¬ 
pretation of the facts. In the case of Job, Bickell 
uses this evidence to support his own very sweep¬ 
ing reconstruction of the text, seeking to siiow 
that the book in its present state has grown by 
additions, successively made, to a very much shoi tor 
poem. Hatch {Essags in Bib. Greekj pp. 215-245) 
argues in the same sense, that the early Greek 
translation represents the primitive form, the 
Hebrew a later and amplified form, of the text. 
Dillmann, on the other hand {Trails. Royal Pnis. 
Acad, of Sci. 1890), contends that, except in a few 
cases, omis.sions from the Heb. were arbitrarily 
made by the Gr. translator—a view apparently 
held previously by Bickell himself; and Driver 
{Contemp. Rev. Feb. 1896, p. 202), though with some 
hesitation, pronounces the latter to be the more 
probable hypothesis. It is noteworthy that the 
omissions of the LXX do not relieve the chief 
difficulties whirli attend the text of the book as it 
stands, whilst, in several cases at least, it is difficult 
to understand the context without those omitted 
passages, or to explain how, if they did not form 


part of the original text, the passages in the Heb. 
came to be added to it. Glosses and amplifications 
on such a scale generally declare themselves as 
such beyond mucii possibility of question. In 
trinsic probability, in other words, is almost 
entirely against the hypothesis that the shorter Gr. 
form represents the primitive type of text. Budde, 
in his latest work on Job (see Literature below), 
also pronounces against the view of Bickell and 
Hatch. 

None of the other versions are of much use in 
textual criticism. The Beshitta Syriac was mode 
from the Hob., and its renderings are occasionally 
serviceable in difficulties of detail. The variations 
of the Targum are more curious than helpful, while 
the old Latin version was made from the Gr., and 
exhibits the same peculiarities (cf. Biirkitt, Old Lat. 
and Itala^ p. 8 f.). A revision of it was made by 
Jerome, preserving the critical marks which indi¬ 
cated the passages supplied from the Heb. to fill 
up the considerable deficiencies noted above. 

v. Integrity. —Obviously, this subject is closely 
connected with the last, and some arguments of 
critics concerning the text have been reserved for 
this section, because a discussion of the genuine¬ 
ness of certain passages cannot be carried on with¬ 
out an examination into the subject-matter of the 
book. Criticism has been busy in recent years 
with the construction of Job, and most modern 
interpreters hold tliat the book as it has come 
down to us has undergone more or less of amplifi¬ 
cation or modification. Some would reduce the 
volume of the book by at least one half. They 
hold that neither prologue nor epilogue, neither 
the speeches of the Almighty nor tliose of Elilui, 
formed part of the original work, and that the 
speeches of Job and the three friends must bo both 
reduced in bulk and altered in character, if we 
would read them in their original form. Repre¬ 
sentatives of this extreme view, which lops olf 
from the statue limbs and members till a mere 
torso, altered in its proportions, is left, arc Bickell 
and Studer. 

Three main reasons are assigned for this trenchant handling 
of the text. (1) The fact that the earliest form of the LXX 
version was so much shorter than the Heb. as it now stands. 
Ihit wo have seen that it is by no means clearly proved that the 
shorter form represents the primitive type, and t))e reconstruc- 
tion proposed in man^ respects does not follow the lines thus 
indicated. (2) A metrical theory concerning the composition of 
Job—a hy|>othe8l8 of great learning and ingenuity, in which, 
however, few lleb, scholars have followed lUckell—demands 
some such system of wholesale abbreviation as is thus pro¬ 
posed. This attempt to make the lines of Job ‘scan’ can only 
be carried out by the application of extrenje violence. Not only 
must whole passages be shorn away, hut the lines that remain 
must be read with frequent elisions and accommodations. In 
many cases these are so violent and unnatural as to make it 
clear that Bickell is trying to force into uniformity and regularity 
an Irregular though real and impressive poetical rhythm which 
nins through the book. It mav be added, that a metrical version 
of a poem which can be remembered with ease would not readily 
be displaced by a more cumbrous and irrei^lar form. The 
whole history of Heb. poetry, moreover, is against the supposi¬ 
tion that a poem of the length of Job, and of its probable date, 
was composed in regular metre with linos of almost uniform 
regulation length. 

(3) The third chief line of arg\iment it drawn from a view of 
the scope and design of ‘Job’ which is by no means proved. 
It assumes that the book in its first conception was a poem of 
revolt, the utterance of a genuine 'sceptic of the Old Testa¬ 
ment,’ who rebelled against the current doctrine of reward and 
punishment, and that it has only assumed Its present shape 
under the hands of a number of ‘orthodox’ manipulators, who, 
by various at^lditions and interpolations, have contrived to 
dress up the original product of a Sturm und Drang period 
into a shape in which it might appear in tlm sacred Canon. 
Without tliscussing this hypothesis in full, two remarks may be 
made. One is, that writers in the OT are not in the habit of 
disguising their moods of doubt and murmuring, and even 
rebellion against the will of Qod. The psalmists give the 
account of their gloomy periods of unsettlea faith and positive 
denial; while Jeremiah from time to time ' waxes very bold,' 
and, like Elijah in his despondency, is driven by the pressure of 
the problems of life to doubt and to den 3 [ the goodness of Him 
who controls life. This supijosed dressing up of doubt Into 
decent orthodoxy Is a device of modem days. It should be 
noticed, also, that this theory of the origin and history of 'Job* 
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is hamijered with the further difficulty that thcaelarfro additions 
were made to the original text by a poet or po^ta whoso 
‘imaginative power was at least not inferior to that of the 
original writer’ (Hatch, op, dt. p. U44) a somewhat large 
demand to make, when the original and sublime character of 
the book as a whole is borne in mind. 

Siegfried, without going so far as Bickell, is yet 
very severe in his castigation of the MT. He 
classifies some passages — which may be repre¬ 
sented by ch. 28, and the Eliiui speeches, chs. 32-37 
—as ‘ polemical interpolations directed against the 
tendency of the poem.’ Other passages found in 
the 12th, 27th, and other chapters, are styled 
* correcting interpolations, conforming the speeches 
of Job to the orthodox doctrine of retribution’; 
while others, again, are ‘parallel compositions,’ 
amongst them being found the section 40®-42®. 
Some fifty separate passages are banished from 
the text as scattered interpolations of editois, 
inserted during the process oi ‘working over’ the 
poem, which de Wette was the first to 8ugge.st 
had been freely employed. The shorn remnant of 
the text is, especially in chs. 13 and 14, 20 and 21, 
and again in 30 .and 31, rearranged as regards the 
order of its clauses and paragraphs, according to 
the critic’s judgment. It is, perhaps, uiinecess,ary 
to say that for this wholesale reorganization there 
is no external evidence, the primitive form of the 
LXX text giving very little assistance in the places 
where serious difliculties in subject-matter are 
supposed to require radical changes in the text. 
Studer (1881) reconstructs the whole book, making 
chs. ‘29 and 30 the original prolog\ie—a process 
which A. 13. Davidson describes as leaving a mere 
trunk, ‘ so misshapen that its shoulders are found 
in the region of its bowels.’ 

Two recent nuuKifrraphs, renreaentlnff the prevailing current of 
contemporary eriticiam, may bo raentioiied: Grill, Xur Composi- 
tityn dea B. JJiob (1S90); and Lane, Die Composition des B. 
Uiob (1806). The former rejecta, as not belonging to the 
original book, the Elihu speeches, the desermtions of I3chcmoth 
and Leviathan, also 246-9. i<- 2 i and chs. and 

30. Laue holds that ch. and eh. 12 arc out of place, and 
that the former paragraph should bo placed after ch. 26, and 
the latter after ch. 27, Ch. 24 is (condemned in part os having 
been ‘worked orer,' only a portion of it representing the 
original tendency of the poem. From chs. 25 -28 ne admits only 
26^^ and 27^ ^ as genuine. Laue, like many other critics, pro¬ 
nounces the Elihu speeches and the ‘ Behemoth and Leviathan 
episodes’ to be inter])Olationa, but beholds both prologiie and 
epilogue to be genuine and indispensable parts of the original 
poem. 

Merx, Bate.son Wright, and Cheyne may stand 
as representing those who advocate less sweeping 
but very considerable changes. Some, of tlie chief 
modifications proposed are, that .as Bildad’s speech 
in ch. ‘2.5 is very short, ch. 26°'^^ might bo better 
placed as a continuation of it. 'I’o supply the 
place of Zophar’s third speech, which is lacking, 
ch. 27®**^—very awkwardly placed where it stands 
—might be read as coming from him. Ch. 28 is 
held to be a later insertion, as well as the whole 
episode of Elihu. The few verses, ch. 31®®““*, 
even Delitzsch considers to be mispl.aced, forming 
an anti-climax in their present connexion, lie 
would tr.an.spose .and read tliem between vv. 
and 

A. B. Davidson is still more moderate ; he is, in 
fact, one of the mo.st conservative critics of the 
book. He holds that, with the exception of the 
speeches of Elihu, no serious objection can be 
brought against any of the live great divisions of 
the poem, but the Elihu episode he, in common 
with ne.arly all moderns, pronounces to be a later 
addition. Further, lie entertains somewhat serious 
suspicions concerning ch. ch. 28, and the 

descriptions of Behemoth and Leviathan in the 
speeches of the Almighty, but app.arently would 
not, on the whole, remove these from the text. A 
view nearly coinciding with this will be advoc.atod 
in the present article ; but tlie ultimate decision of 
such a question as this largely depends, it is clear, 


upon subjective considerations. Two cla.sses of 
the.se may bo mentioned. (1) What measure of 
dilliculty in a pa.ssagc warrants coiiiectural emenda¬ 
tion, and liow far is a lOtli cent, critic competent to 
reconstruct an ancient poem, witliout being guilty 
of the vice of trying it by his own preconceived 
ideas and standards ? (2) What is the view to bo 
taken of the scope and design of the book ? Can it 
be viewed as a fairly harmonious whole in its pre¬ 
sent state, and what amount of apparent incon¬ 
sistency warrants interference with the text as it 
stands ? These are questions which are certain to 
receive different answers from different types of 
mind. The only satisfactory line of argument in 
a conservative direction lies in a justification of 
the book as it .stands, and its success must depend 
upon power to show that the book can be better 
understood .as we have it, with certain compara¬ 
tively slight omissions and modifications, than in 
the forms propo.sod by more destructive and re¬ 
volutionary theories. 

The section most open to objection is that 
containing the .speeches of Elilm. The chief 
arguments against its having formed a part of 
the original book .are the following, {a) Elihu is 
not mentioned either in the prologue or the epi¬ 
logue. In the latter, especially, it would seem 
unnatural that Jehovah, when referring to the 
speeches of the three friends and .Tob, should pass 
Elihu by in silence. (6) Chs. 32-37 are .awkwardly 
pl.aced between Job’s monologue and the divine 
answer out of the whirlwind. The intervention 
of the Almighty, and the words with wliich He 
addresses .lob, are much better unddirstood if cb. 
38 follows immediately upon ch. 31. Tlie ease and 
advantage with whicli this section could be de¬ 
tached from the rest of the poem seems to point to 
a lino of juncture here, (c) Elihu’s arguments 
appear to consist p.artly of a repetition of those of 
the three friends, partly an anticipation of the 
address of Jehovah. So far as Elihu does furnish 
an original contribution to the discussion in the 
emphasis which ho lays upon the purifying in¬ 
fluence of suffering viewetl as chastisement, it is 
not in harmony with the general teaching of the 
book, {d) The style is prolix, and, in the opinion 
of most, distinctly inferior to the rest of the book ; 
though Kuenen Ifor example) has pronounced that 
style alone would in tins ease be insufficient to 
prove a later origin. (6) Certain peculiarities of 
language are discernible, a much stronger and 
more decided Aramaic colouring being discernible 
in this section. Canon F. (j. Cook {Speakcj'*s 
Corn.) argues, .after Sclilottmann, that this is the 
poet’s way of indicating FJihu’s Araimean origin. 
The subject is investigated at length in Stickel’s 
Das Duck JHnb (1842), Budde’s Deitrdae zur 
Kritik dcs B. H. (1876), and in an essay of Ivleinert 
[Stud. u. Krit. 1886); and the bearings of these 
,aro investigated by Cheyne [Job and Solomon^ 
Appendix, etc. 291-293), who sums up in the 
words, ‘Evidently the speeches of Elihu are later 
compositions.’ (lludde is the most distinguished of 
the defenders of the genuineness of the speeches). 

The force of these arguments really lies in their 
conjunction. It will be obseiwed that they are of 
different kinds, and their cumulative force is 
therefore all the greater. Standing alone, each 
one would not be fatal. Cook, for example, points 
out that no person is named in the book till he 
begins to take part in the action, and he attaches 
considerable weight to the arguments adduced by 
Elihu, Br.adley, however, in his thoughtful 
lectures on the Book of Job (1887), takes a differ¬ 
ent view. The concurrence of arguments drawn 
from different quarters appears to the present 
writer convincing, ami perhaps the strongest 
evidence of all is drawn from the view taken oi 
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the book as a whole, the plan and outline of which 
che episode of Elihu mars, or positively dishgures. 

The same must, on the whofe, be said of ch. 27^’^ 
and ch. 28. The former passage contains an 
elaborate account of the alllictions which overtake 
the wicked, apparently (piite out of place on the 
lips of Job, and containing precisely sucli arguments 
as had previously been urged by his friends. 
Compare, t.g., the speech of Zophar in ch. 20, and 
observe that 27^* is almost identical in expression 
with 20-**. There is no real connexion between 
the first six verses of ch. 27, in wliich Job asserts 
his own innocence, and the strain of the verses 
that follow, which are quite inconsistent with 
Job’s previous contentions. The only two modes 
of reconciliation possible are these. (1) Job wishes 
to show that he does not altogether deny the fact 
that the wicked are punishefi, and is anxious to 
sever himself from their perilous and friendless 
condition. Ho shrinks from the very thought of 
being as the wicked are. He wishes to ‘ avoid 
everything that can appear ambiguous, and to 
take a position upon a much higher elevation’ 
(Rlwald). Even, however, if this train of thought 
were appropriate in Job’s mouth, it cannot be said 
that it fits in at all suitably with 27^ ® which 
precedes, or ch. 28 which follows. Or (2) it may be 
urged (again with Ewald) that Job has by this 
time conquered his doubts as to the divine moral 
government, that these ‘ have worked their own 
cure,’ and that he anticipates already some such 
issue as is described in the epilogue. But it 
re(juires only a moment’s consideration to see that 
this disturbs the whole order of the composition, 
that it is quite inconsistent with the language of 
Job’s soliloquy, especially ch. 30, and it docs not 
harmonize with the address of the Almighty to 
Job, which follows. 

Ch. 28, again, is of the nature of an episode, 
beautiful and impressive in itself, worthy of a 
oetic genius and a devout spirit, but exceedingly 
ifficult to understand in the place which it 
occupies in the i)oem. 'Ihe general drift of the 
chapter is that Wisdom-in the sense of the 
rinciples of true and righteous government which 
irect the course of this world’s affairs—is inscrut¬ 
able by man; the only possible course for man is 
to fear and trust Jehovah, and (by implication) to 
leave himself and his fortunes entirely in the 
hands of God. Such a train of thought is quite 
in harmony with the teaching of other parts of 
Jewish sacred books,—compare several psalms and 
parts of Proverbs,—but it is irreconcilable with 
Job’s previous position and subsequent language 
in chs. 30, 31. If Job had already reached this 
stage in his education, what need of chs. 38-42, 
and how account for the laments of ch. 31 ? Again, 
no satisfactory connexion of thought between 
chs. 28 and 27*^ or 27® can be established. The 
opening may, indeed, be variously understood. 

‘ For there is a vein for the silver ’ (RVm) is the most 
obvious translation, the rendering ‘surely’ being 
adopted to avoid a difliculty, since the inscrut- 
abint}' of divine wisdom affords no reason for the 
fate which the end of ch. 27 describes as overtak¬ 
ing the wicked. It is necessary to read much 
between the lines in order to eke out a kind of 
connexion betw’een the chapters as they stand, 
c.< 7 . ‘ the wicked are punished, but for all that 
there are problems in life which that simple prin¬ 
ciple does not exj)lain, and wisdom is really 
inscrutable ’; or ‘ the wicked are overthrown, and 
such a fate is sure to ovcrtjike all who disobey 
God; for wisdom can only be attained by those 
who fear Jehovah.’ It must be felt that these 
attempts are so forced and artificial that there is a 
strong presumption against the sequence of chapters 
as they stanef. The difficulty of the opening 


I would hardly, however, be a sufficient objection, 
if the chapter ^ a whole was appropriate to the 
frame of mind in which the book presents Job at 
the moment. This is far from being the ease; 
the opening words of ch. 29, ‘ Moreover, Job con¬ 
tinued his parable—Oh that 1 were as in months 
past,’ etc., exhibit far too violent a break with 27^ 
lor sound exegesis to explain. 

We are led, therefore, to the conclusion that the 
section 27'^’“ is out of place, whether or no it 
should form part of a speech of Bildad or a third 
speech of Zophar; that ch. 28 also, with all ite 
truth and beauty, cannot bo understood where it 
stands; and that chs. 32-37 form a subsequent 
addition to the original book by a pious writer 
who was not fully satisfied with its teaching. 
Ch. may perhaps also with advantage be 

transferred to a place between vv.®® 

The arguments urged against the genuineness 
of other portions of the book are not, however, 
convincing. Cheyne holds that prologue and 
epilogue do not form a part of tlie book, the 
prologue being perhaps part of a prose book of 
Job, and the epilogue added later by an editor 
whose object and views were quite distinct from 
those indicated in the prologue. His work is done 
‘in a jirosaic spirit,’ and he makes ‘a sad con¬ 
cession to a low view of providential dealings’ 
{Job and Sol. p. C9). This is a natural, but 
perhaps superficial, objection. Dillmann in the 
4th edition of his llioh (1891) finds these argu¬ 
ments unsatisfactory. The reply to those who 
contend that prologue or epilogue, or both, do not 
fit in with the rest of the poem, can only be made 
good when the scope of the whole book is examined. 

ft is further urged that the speeches of the 
Almighty are ‘ inserted passages ’ as much as those 
of Eliliu, while the descriptions of Behemoth and 
Leviathan were added later still, a ‘ purple patch ’ 
the removal of which would be a gain. The last 
objection seems to resolve itself into a question of 
taste, on which no critic’s judgment can bo final. 
That the speeches of the Almighty constitute the 
book as it stands into a consistent whole, which 
would lose a chief portion of its meaning, if indeed 
it would l»e intelligible, without them, is a point 
which may conveniently be reservc'd till the scope 
of the poem i.s considered. The views of those who 
would separate prologue, epilogue, and the speeches 
of Jehovah from the text of the original poem are 
represented in the words of Cheyne when ho says 
that the book as it stands forms a ‘confused 
theodicy,’ that these sections constitute ‘disturb¬ 
ing elements,’ and that to attempt to weld them 
into one whole shows a failure to understand the 
position. These are only the ‘ confli(;ting thoughts ’ 
of ‘ earnest, warm - hearted men ’ on the great 
question of the suH'ering of the righteous, interest¬ 
ing separately, but not intelligible in combination. 
This IS the only objection to passages which in 
style and diction, in force and beauty, are con¬ 
fessedly of a piece with the rest of this noble and 
remarkable poem. The prose passages also, it is 
admitted, are not in themselves unworthy of the 
place in which they stand. The main issue, 
therefore, with regard to the integrity of the lx>ok, 
so far as these great divisions of it are concerned, 
depends upon the view taken of its scope and 
teaching. A fundamental difference of opinion on 
this head accounts for the differing conclusions of 
eminent critics on questions of genuineness. 

vi. Scope and Design.— The mode of treat¬ 
ment adopted in this section will bo to discuss the 
whole book as it now stands, showing how each 
part is related to the whole, and inquiring what 
teaching it may be supposed to convey in its 
present form. It has been shown in the last 
section that in all probability certain chapters did 
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not form part of the ori'^inal desi^^n : but tliis is 
matter of opinion ; an<l while some critics would 
excise more, otliers object to the sot tin" aside of 
any portion of the book. A picture may be sur¬ 
veyed as a whole, apart from tlie varying opinions 
of judges who hold that the colours in one portion 
or another of the canvas have been laid on by a 
later artist. Such a survey may aid in the decision 
of controverted questions. 

The poem of ‘Job,’so remarkable for imagina¬ 
tive power and literary skill, w'as unquestionably 
intended to set forth theological doctrine. Nothing 
abstract or technical is intended by the phrase ; it 
is but a way of expressing the aspect from which 
the deepest questions of life are here viewed. The 
poet can be engaged wdth no higher themes, with 
no more living and burning questions, than God, 
man, evil, good, suUering, hope, destiny. The 
thesis of the book—to translate poetry into prose 
—is that suffering in the present life is not precisely 
proportioned to ill desert; on the contrary, the 
righteous suffer ; yet God is, and God is good. 
How can this be? ft is the object of Joh to 
answer the question. 

In the first place, let the presuppositions of the 
discussion be borne in mind. The debate is not 
concerning the primary truths of natural theology. 
God is : that is an axiom unquestioned, unquestion¬ 
able. And by ‘God’ is meant a Killer of the 
world, understood to bo righteous and merciful, 
though the exact measure of His mercy and truth 
be not apprehensible by man. No atheistic theories 
are admissible,—that would mean to give up the 
problem, not to solve it. The pantheist, the 
materialist, have hero no standing - ground. A 
Western mind of to-day may cut the knot presented 
in Job in a hundred several ways not open to the 
Eastern—to say nothing of the Israelite—of 2500 
years a^o. Eurther, the evidently accepted re¬ 
ligious doctrine presupposed by the book is that in 
this life the wicked are punished and the righteous 
rew'arded by a just God, each man according to his 
deeds and cliaracter. Against this current ortho¬ 
dox opinion the book is a protest, but it is a 
religious protest. It is not a sceptical inquiry, 
nor a cynical denial, nor a blasphemous denuncia¬ 
tion, either as a whole or in any of its constituent 
parts. It is a plea for a wider, deeper, truer, more 
easily defensible orthodoxy. It represents the 
process by which a step was taken in the formation 
of religious thought, and a religious explanation 
of life-problems was arrived at. Even those who 
would reduce the book to the narrowest dimen¬ 
sions, and who reject certain portions as pious 
losses or orthodox corrections, must admit that 
ob’s attitude throughout is that of the man who 
is trying to understand God, not denying His 
existence or mocking at His rule. Job pleads for 
God as truly os the friends. The ring, if wo may 
so speak, within which the conflict is carried on— 
a fight for life so far as Job is concerned— i.e. the 
recognized limits of the discussion, must be borne 
in mind throughout. 

The colloquies form the kernel of the book: lot 
them be taken first, especially as they are the 
only portions which beyond all question constitute 
its original elements. The exact issue between 
Job and his friends concerns, not the punishment 
of the wicked, but the sullering of the righteous. 
Job is not concerned to deny that the wicked as 
such sufi'er: if ch. 27^*^ belongs to him, he ex¬ 
plicitly asserts it. What the friends assume is that 
only tne wicked suffer, and precisely in proportion 
to their wickedness ; what they at first imply and 
afterwards explicitly declare is, that if an appar¬ 
ently righteous man suffers, he cannot be so 
righteous as he seems; hence that Job, who is 
enduring exceptional pain and calamity, must 


have flagrantly offended, in secret if not openly, 
against the laws of iighteo>isueHS and the I’ower 
which executes and vindicat(‘S them. This, Job 
strenuously and even passionatoly denies. More¬ 
over, it is contrary to hypothesis. 'I o draw for a 
moment from the prologue. Job is not only asserted 
by the historian, but by the Almighty, to be 
upright; ‘ perfect,’ indeed, when judged by the 
relative standard which alone is in question, a 
man of thorough integrity within and without. 
If this be not granted, the whole problem vanishes. 
Job not only denies his opponents’ contention, 
with his own consciousness and the testimony of 
facts to back him, but he does so successfully. 
The poet represents him as victor in the contest of 
words. The friends are silenced, though not con¬ 
vinced. Without availing ourselves of the justifi¬ 
cation of Job pronounced by the Almighty in the 
epilogue, it is dear that the friends are wmrsted in 
the conflict, and their position is rendered unten¬ 
able. 

But it does not follow that Job has succeeded in 
settling the great point at issue. The friends are 
wrong, but he may not be wdiolly right. What is 
Job’s position, if w'o consid(T only chs. 3-31 ? 
Omitting for the moment the doubtful sections 
2V-2S, and remembering in any case that Job’s 
state of mind is set fortm, nob in a series of cate¬ 
gorical propositions, bub in the fervent outpourings 
of a tleeply troubled soul, w'e may say that up to 
this point he is absolutely certain of his owm 
righteousness, and that his su^^erin^^s are un¬ 
deserved. He is deeply convinced also m what the 
mystics call ‘ the ground of the heart,’ that God is 
righteous and rules righteously; but how these 
two convictions are to l)e recomdled, he does not 
clearly see. Some light has dawned u|)on him 
from various quarters in the course of his wTest- 
lings with the great problem. At one moment he 
is disposed to hope against hope, and hold fast by 
what he cannot see. ‘Though he slay me, yet 
will I wait for him,’ may or may not be the mean¬ 
ing of ch. 13‘®,—for the readings admit of almost 
opnosite interpretations,—but tlie words represent 
Joo’s attitude in certain moods. Nob very different 
is his state of mind wdicn he pleads that he might 
be allowed to come face to face with the Almighty ; 
he is so sure that ho could ‘ order his cause before 
him, and fill his mouth with arguments.’ At 
another time he rests in the confidence that 
his own vindication will come, sooner or later. 
Whether Job exi)ects this in the present life, or 
more or less vaguely in a future life, is a very 
important question in its place, but may for the 
purpose of this exposition be passed over for the 
moment. The passage ch. 1925 . aa remains on any 
translation ambiguous when we ask whether the 
vindication was to come on this side of the grave 
or beyond it, though it is glorious in its triumph¬ 
ant assurance that the Vindicator will speak at 
the last—‘he will speak, and cannot lie.’ This 
confidence, however, Job is unable continuously 
and permanently to preserve. It is not represented 
as a solution of the problem. Job’s last words 
(ch. 31) are a pathetic hunent over his vanished 
greatness, and a reiterated asseveration, strong, 
though no longer bitter, that ho has not offended. 
If ch. 28 is to be assigned to Job, it must imply 
that for a time and in a certain mood he was 
prepared to bow before the inscrutable wisdom of 
the Most High ; but this is not an abiding frame of 
mind, and cannot be presented as Job’s solution of 
his own difficulties. 

If the Elihu section formed a part of the original 
book—which wo cannot admit—it must be under¬ 
stood 818 a contribution towards a solution, but 
one not completely adequate. It forms, in any 
case, a kind of side-chapel in relation to the whole 
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striKiture. The righteous man must remomher his 
need of chastisement; suilbring is intended to 
Bxcrcise an educative and purifying inlluence, and 
the wise man will not recklessly rebel or fretfully 
chafe against it. But in the poem no one replies to 
Elihu, the Almighty disregards his utterances, no 
reference is made to them in any other part of the 
book, and they can scarcely be said, on any theory 
of their origin, to form an intimately organic part 
of the whole. 

On the theory advocated by many modern critics, 
the original poem left the problem in this undeter¬ 
mined condition. The book puts forward no 
solution, it is a prolonged note of interrogation. 
'J'hero is nothing constructive about the colloquies 
when standi alone, especially in the mutilated 
form to wliich some critics would reduce them. 
But as the poem now stands, what solution does it 
furnish of the moral dilliculty which it has so 

owerfully raised? The solution may be said to 

e threefold ; or rather, three classes of considera¬ 
tions may be l>orne in mind in mitigation of the 
difficulties propounded. The first is found in tlie 
prologue. This lifts the curtain which hides the 
counsels of Heaven. It suggests that the drama 
of our earthly life has a significance which earth 
does not exhaust. The government of the Most 
High may contemplate issues which arc at present 
beyond us. It may bo needful to prove the exist¬ 
ence of disinterested goodness to men, to angels, to 
devils ; or to satisfy that strange personality who 
on the stage of histoiy represents the great Accuser 
or Adversary of men, a being hard to persuade 
that goodness means something more than a pious 
care for one’s own possessions or due consideration 
for one’s own skin. If it were given to the right¬ 
eous man, like a greater Prometheus, to sufi’er 
for such a cause, and demonstrate for once to 
assembled hosts of human spectators of the great 
drama of human life, or to invisible principalities 
and powers, that goodness and truth are something 
more than a cunning provision for the comforts they 
bring in their train, a life of pain and woe might 
be considered well spent. The vivid picture of the 
heavenly tribunal is only the graphic Oriental 
way of propounding what would now be called a 
phiiosopnical or theological thesis. The les.son of 
Plato’s Gorcfias is here enforced against the sophis- 
tiy of his Protnqoras. Hedonism is not etiiics. 
With magnificent darinj' Job is conceived as prov¬ 
ing this great thesis on tlie side of God, again.st the 
insinuations of the Satan. Utilitarians should be 
the first to acknowledge that whether this bo or be 
not a tenable solution of the problem of human 
suffering, it is a noble one. God knows the hearts 
of His servants, but on some is conferred the high 
prerogative of suffering in order to demon.strate to 
a scoffing world or an incredulous Accuser of the 
brethren what righteousness really moans. This 
is not, however, represented in the poem as an 
ultimate or com]»lete .solution. The veil that has 
been ilrawn aside to allow a glimpse into the 
designs of Heaven drops again, and is never re¬ 
lifted. Job, by hypothesis, mu.st not know of this 
procedure. Unless ho can hold fast by the Bight 
unaided, unconsoled, the experiment will bo a 
failure. The fact that ho never gives in or gives 
up is the poet’s silent way of saying that the 
Adversary has lost his case. With all the odds 
against him, Job has won. He was content to 
‘hold hard by truth and his great soul,’ beggary 
and leprosy and desertion and calumny notwith- 
.standing. If the Almighty had never spoken, Job 
would remain alone upon the field—unconquered, 
if not victorious. 

The Almighty, however, does speak. It is an 
old complaint with students of the Bk. of Job, 
that He says so little, according to men’s concep- I 


tions, of wliat ought to bo said. But much more is 
said than appears upon the surface, 'fhe addresses 
of Jehovah out of the whirlwind arc a powerful 
plea for the probability that God’s providence is 
right ami man’s indictment of it wrong. The 
Creator and Preserver of such a world as wo see 
may surely be left to coiuluct its affairs un¬ 
challenged by the puny creature who knows hut 
one corner of one field in a vast universe, and knows 
that imperfectly and ill. So far from ‘ binding the 
cluster of Pleiade.s or loo.sing the bands of Orion,’ 
man does not know ‘when the wild goats hrinj' 
forth,* nor can he even ‘ loose the bands of the wild 
a.s.s.’ Thou who eoniplainest against Me, ‘ where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth 
—hast thou an arm like God?’ It is replied, 
though not in the poem, that this is no answer to 
Job’s g^uestions. By such arguments the Almighty 
may silence, but He does not convince. The poet 
judgesotherwi.se. lie represents Job as not only 
submis,sivc, but contrite. Job acknowledges that 
he ha.s been wrong in reasoning and in temper ; be 
not only gives up bis arguments, but repents him 
of his sin. And the inspired poet displays deeper 
insight into truth and more profound knowledge 
of the human heart than the self-suilieiont reasoner 
of later days. Mozley, in his masterly study of 
{EssaySy vol. ii. p. 219), suggests that the ex¬ 
planation is that ‘amazing power softens him, and 
le feels himself within its grasp a poor and feeble 
creature, to be dealt with just as that Power 
pleases’; but this is surely only half the truth, 
Submission of soul is not satisfaction of mind. 
Job has learned to rest in God at last. Ills former 
attitude was wronL% and only now for tlie first 
time does he see Tight and /ind peace. Wliy 
this, when no definite an.swer has been given to his 
passionate question, Why do the righteous suffer? 

First, because has seen and heard God Him¬ 
self. What is meant by that phrase it would be 
hard to explain, for it can only be understood by 
one who has heard that Voice and seen that Vision. 
But the experience of mankind atte.sts that there 
is a whole heaven between listening to the most 
convincing human arguments and rectuving a 
message wliich is as the very voice of God to the 
soul. There is a diflerence between hearing of 
God and seeing Himself. 'Fhat, Job says (42^), is 
the essential dilference between his former and his 
later state. Further, Job is convinced of God’s 
perfect wisdom in his own case by the spectacle of 
His combined wisdom, power, rigliteousness, and 
goodness in creation around. It is the argument 
from the analogy of nature before Butler an(l 
before Origen. An indirect argument is more 
cogent against some forms of scepticism than a 
direct dealing with the dilliculty. A contempla¬ 
tion of all that my friend is and has done—his 
course, his career, his character—may convince me 
that ho is rig]\t in a particular instance which I 
cannot understand, more effectively than any 
amount of discussion concerning the case itself. 
Further still. Job’s attitude of penitent submission 
is represented as the real solution of all his 
diffieultie.s. Only in tliat attitude of spirit can 
man really rest. If he could reason out all the 
causes of all events—he cannot, hut we may sup¬ 
pose it possible-- lie would still be furtlier from the 
state ojF mind in wliich best to face the problems 
of life than Job was in ch. 42®. The ultimate 
solution is not intellectual, but moral, since the 
problem is more moral than intellectual. ‘ I re¬ 
tract—and repent in dust and ashes.’ The words 
do not mean that Job does not think, does not 
feel; but that he has risen above the level of keen 
resentment of physical pain, above the level of 
quick-witted dialectic and cut-and-thrust argu¬ 
ment, soaring into the lofty altitudes or sinkindf 
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into the peaceful depths where alone the godly 
man iinds peace—in tne shelter of the everlasting 
arms. The reasoncr and the sceptic complain that 
the issue has been evaded; the religious man knows 
that he has not shirked it, but left it beliind and 
beneath him, when he bows his liead in self-abasing 
prayer, after a face-to-face vision of God. 

After this, the epilogue might well appear to bo 
a bathos indeed. That a man who has oorno the 
extremity of anguish and fought the liercest of 
battles and had a vision of the Almighty and come 
out conqueror, should descend to tlie level of an 
unusually ])rosperous sheikh who owns a few 
thousanrl more sheep and oxen than he did before, 
seems too humiliating. The irony could hardly 
go further than in the words, ‘ every man also gave 
him a piece of silver, and every one a ring of gold* 
—as ii an answ’er to the soul’s questionings Avere 
to bo expressed in terms of coins and jewellery. 
The writer of the postscript to the LXX Version 
seems dimly to have felt this, for, to the words of 
ch 42^"^ ‘Job died an old iman and full of days,’ he 
adds that ‘ it is Avritten that ho Avill rise again 
Avith those Avhom the Lord raises up.* From a 
modem i)oint of view the epilogue is impossible; 
it does not move on the same plane as the prologue 
and the speeches of the Almighty. But tlie inter¬ 
preter of Job should not occupy a modern point of 
vicAv. The Avriter of the book could not say ‘ he 
will rise again at the last day.’ If the light shed 
upon this life’s tangles by the clear prospect of a 
future life had been vouchsafed to him, his book 
would have been very dillcrent. The epilogue is 
the author’s Avay of saying the same thing. 
Under a dispensation in which there Avas no clear 
revelation of a future state. Job’s subsctpient pro¬ 
sperity Avas only the outward expression of the 
divine judgment expressed in 42“ ‘ye have not 
spoken of me the thing that is right, as my servant 
Job hath.’ The men Avho had prided themselves 
on understanding God’s methods and defending 
Him against aspersion wore condemned, and for¬ 
given only at Jolt’s intercession ; Avhereas Job, Avho 
had fouglit against the God of narroAv tradition in 
defence of the God of righteousness and truth Avas 
commended. His restoration to more than his 
former iirosperity is but the outward expression of 
this divine sentence—a kind of ‘jiuetic justice’ 
Avhich, under the conditions of the time, Avas felt 
to bo needful to the vindication of Job’s cliaracter 
and the justification of Job’s arguments. And, as 
i^'roude suggests in his impressive study of this 
book, Job Avas now for the first time prepared fully 
to use prosperity aright {Short St udies^ voh i. j). J12;'5j. 
But the epilogue is not necessary in order to point 
the chief moral lessons of the book. These are 
independent of circumstances, and belong to all 
time. 

Leaving the details, and taking the book as a 
Avholo, Avhat may be said of Job as to its place in 
the history of revelation ? It can only be rightly 
understood if it is vicAved as a stage in the history 
of religious thought, an advance upon all that pre¬ 
ceded it, a step fovAvard taken at the cost of severe 
suflering and mental conflict, but still only one 
step in advance. It Avas given to tlie author of the 
poem to see the shalloAvnoss and insufficiency of the 
theory that Avould make righteousness and pro¬ 
sperity, wickedness and calamity, vary directly in 
proportion to one another, in the present life. It 
Avas not given to liiin to obtain anything more 
than a passing glimpse into the prospect of a future 
life, in Avhich the balance might be redressed ; in 
all iirohahility even this phrase is too strong to 
express the nature of the confidence attaincMl in 
ch 19 ^- The mystery and the beauty of vicarious 
suflering in the moral and spiritual world Avere 
hidden Irom him. But he haa begun to see that, 


CA’cn as regards the present, pain may be a privilege 
riatber than a punish merit; that the loftiest spirits 
may have to pass through it as a trial of theii 
loyalty rather than a chastisement for their trans¬ 
gressions ; and that in sik^i a case it behoves them 
to bear, as the Lord’s chosen ones, the burden and 
the mystery of life, as pregnant Avith a deej» 
significance certain hereafter to he made known. 

It has often been said that .Job is a type of 
Christ. The Christian holds that throughout 
the OT there Avere hints and foreshadoAvings of 
spiritual truth more fully revealed in the NT, and 
the suflering of the upright man under the earlier 
dispensation proj)ared the way for and Avas in turn 
explained by the suflering of the only Sinless Man, 
the Mediator of a neAV covenant. Mozley says, 
‘The Crucilixion is the one consummate act of 
injustice to which all others are but distant 
approaches.’ 'J'he Cross of Christ is at the same 
time the darkest and the hvightest spot upon earth, 
because there is most fully seen tne meaning of ' 
that Avorld-old problem of the suflering of tlie * 
righteous in an evil world. What api)eais ‘in» 
justice’ is intended to be a part of redemption. 
The author of Job did not clearly seo, perhaps 
never dimly guessed at that mysterious solution 
of a mystery. But he grapplea Avith the moral 
difficulties of his oavii time like a giant, and left 
upon record some lessons concerning suflering and 
its significance, which neither the Avorld nor the 
Church has fully learned yet. 

vii. Date and Authohship.— There is little or 
no external evidence of a trustAvortliy kind to enable 
us to determine eitlier author or date. The refer¬ 
ence in Ezk 14’* (cannot he quoted in relation to the 
Bk. of Job, though it may have a bearing on the 
historical reality of the man. Jewish trmlition 
as represented in the ’Palmud {Sota v. 8; Baha 
Bathra 15<r) assigned it to Moses. Writers so 
recent as Fbrard (1858) and llaNvlinson (1891) have 
been found to bold the same position. But the 
earliest <late assigned by the consensus of modern 
scholarship is the tinie of Solomon (Delitzsch, 
Cook, Cox), whilst by fai the larger majority of 
critics ])lace the book soineAvliere between the 
7th and the 4tli cent. B.c. For the jieriod 
after the eai>tivity of the Northern tribes, some- 
Avhere betAveen isaiali and .leromiali, may be 
(|uoted the names of Ewald, Kenan, Merx, Dill- 
mann ; Davidson and Driver Avoiild date the book 
during or shortly after the Exile, the period Avhich 
Cheyne and Margoliouth are also inclined to 
favour. Cornill {Emleitung^ p. 241) places the 
book amongst the very latest canonical Od' litera¬ 
ture. No author’s name except that of Moses, 
Avhich is ([uite out of the question, lias ever boon 
suggested. Whenever the Avritcr lived, he is for 
us a great UiiknoAvn, and it is jierhaps impossible 
to fix the time of (;omposition, except by stating 
the century within Avliich it i)rohably falls. The 
folloAving is the principal evidence on the subject 
furnished by the tiook itself. 

At first sight Job presents a picture of primitive 
non-Israelitish life. Much that Ave are accus¬ 
tomed to find in other books of OT is conspicuous 
by its absence. The picture draAvn of tlie life of 
Job is on the Avliolc faithful to the conditions of 
jiatriarchal life. I'lie Avealtli of the patriarch con¬ 
sists in his flocks and lierds (U and 42’^); such 
sacrifices as are mentioned (1“ 42'’) are of a primi¬ 
tive typo, performed by the head of the household 
as a priest. The age to Avhich Job finally attains 
is jiatriarchal (42’®); the piece of money, np'if ',7 
named in 42” is uncoined and )>riniitive, mentioned 
elscAvhere only in Gn 88 ’” and .los 24®'-’of Jacob’s 
purchase from the children of Hamor; Avhilst the 
musical instruments, lu?, 3py, mentioned in 
2 in 3031 are the primitive ones of Gu 4*' SI’” 
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The names of God are such as belonged to patri¬ 
archal times, El and Eloah (occuiTirig some fifty 
times in Job, but rarely in OT generally) being the 
oldest Semitic titles of the Divine Being. The 
name ‘Jehovah,’ used in the prologue and epilogue, 
is not found in the body of the book except once, 
as if by accident, in 12® (compare in 28®**). In 
these and other features the colouring appropriate 
to the circumstances of Job’s life is preserveu with 
great fidelity and skill. 

It is impossible, however, to believe that the 
book dates from a very early or even a moderately 
early period in the history of Israel. Davidson 
asserts that the features of a much later time may 
be perceived ‘beneath this patriarchal disguise’; 
that ‘ the author is a true Israelite, and betrays 
himself to be so at every turn, however wide his 
sympathy be with the life of other peoples, and 
however great his power of reanimating tlie past ’; 
and he urges that no careful reader should be 
deceived by the ‘thin antique colour of the book.’ 
Other critics would demur to such decided phra.se- 
ology, and it is certain that the book has to be 
searched very carefully before any traces of the 
law can bo aiscovered in it, and these are not of a 
pronounced kind. In 22® 24® we read of the taking 
of ‘ pledges ’ (see Ex 22®®), and in 22^^ of vows, while 
in 24® mention is made of the removal of ‘land¬ 
marks’ (see Dt 19*^). The adoration of sun and 
moon is spoken of in 31®® as an iniquity to be 
punished by the judge; so also adultery in 31®. 
These, however, must be considered slight and 
doubtful references, and it is not upon them that 
the case turns for holding, in Davidson’s words, 
that the book is ‘the genuine outcome of the 
religious thought and life of Israel, the product of 
a religious knowledge and experience possible 
among no other people.’ We should rather turn 
to the evidence that the book presupposes an 
advanced state of society, a knowledge of natural 
history and human life, a wide and varied ex¬ 
perience impossible to a primitive inhabitant of 
an unsettled country bordering on the desert, who 
must have lived a nomadic life. Critics have 
pointed out that passages such as with its 

mention of counsellors and kings, priests and 
princes, spoiled and overthrown and captive, im¬ 
plies a knowledge of the history of nations, if hot 
actually of the political changes brought about by 
great military empires like Assyria and Babylon. 
Disorder amf misery must have been familiar 
features in the life of the author of this book; not 
merely personal suffering, but such as the psalmi.st 
describes >vhen he says, ‘If the foundations be 
destroyed, w hat shall the righteous do ? ’ 

Perhaps no conclusive argument can be drawn 
from the language. It is true that this is peculiar 
and striking. The book contains an unusually 
large proportion of Aramaic words, and of 

explicable only by the help of Arabic. 
But it has been argued by some that this is a 
mark of early date, by otlicrs that it is a mark 
of the Solomonic period as one of wide culture and 
extended intercourse, by others that it proves a 
date more or hjss contemporary 'with J)eutero- 
l.saiah (Driver), only that tlie author of Job was 
brought even more within Aramaizing influences 
than the prophet. Dillmann does not lay stress 
uj)on the ‘Aramaisms’ as a mark of date, but 
holds that the language generally points to the 
period of the later Ileb. in the 7th or Gth cent. B.C. 
Cornill thinks the ‘ Araimeo-Arabic ’ cast of the 
language supports the veiy late date he adopts 
{EinUitunff^ p. xxxii). ’I'he literary form and char¬ 
acter of the poem certainly point, at least, to the 
maturity of Jewish literature. It is true that a 
oein of genius and power often characterizes the 
awn of a nation’s history; and in Dante, the 


first great writer in the vernacular of his country, 
is found a master of Italian who has never sinep 
been surpassed. This illustration alone is suffi¬ 
cient proof that the concentrated vigour and in¬ 
tensity of expression characteristic of some pas¬ 
sages in Job does not necessarily imply a late 
date in the history of a national literature. The 
originality of the author of Job is one of his most 
striking characteristics, but it is not the origin¬ 
ality of an early writer. His knowledge, his 
illustrations, his references, and, to some extent, 
his style, appear to imply an advanced and not 
a primitive period of literature and life. 

The strongest argument, however, and perhaps 
the only one which is really conclusive, is dra^vn 
from tue subject-matter. The theme here dis¬ 
cussed and the manner of its discussion necessitate 
a long previous history. The problems of human 
life are doubtless old, but they could not be raised 
in the manner displayed in Job, without a previous 
religious history, and one of considerable duration, 
in whicli the doctrine of the three friends had 
come to be the current and orthodox explanation 
of the facts of life. The history of the OT shows 
that only at a comparatively late period were 
these maxims questioned ; and when we find them 
not only questioned but discu.ssed in the thorough 
manner of the Bk. of Job, we may be sure that 
it was not composed till at least the closing period 
of the monarchy. Other features of religious doc¬ 
trine—the doctrine of God, the way in which 
Satan is mentioned, and the spiritual doctrine of 
man, for example—point, likewise, to a compara¬ 
tively late date. In saying this, we do not include 
the pas.sage8 which have often been thought to 
imply a doctrine of immortality, since the meaning 
of these is by no means certain. 

The argument as to date drawn from parallel passages is one 
that the best critics do not press, as it is encumbered with 
doubt and difficulty, and is apt to resolve itself into a matter 
of subjective impressions. But a comparison of some passages 
in Job with other books in the OT is instructive, to whatever 
conclusions it may lead, and a few words may be siiid upon the 
subject. The parallels are numerous, though In no case are 
they exceedingly close; they are chiefly found in Dt, I’s, Pr, 
Is, Jer, and La; the books of llos. Am, and Zee presenting in 
a minor degree certain points of comparison. The chief par¬ 
allels with Dt are Job 6’* compared with Dt 282'>, Job with 
Dt 82®®, Job 20** with Dt 4®®, whilst the references to the re¬ 
moval of landmarks and other offences in Job 24''^ and 31®- D 
have been thought to imply a knowledge of Dt 1914 22®®. 
Davidson goes so far as to say that if Dt be understood to 
bo a composition of the reign of Josiah, b.c. 620 is the point 
above which the composition of Job cannot bo carried. As to 
the Psalms, it appears quite certain that Job 7D implies Ps 8®, 
but the date of the latter cannot easily he fixed. The reader 
may further compare Job 10® with J*8 138® 1.39, Job 3.^14 v\'ith 
Ps 376, Job 221® with Ps 1074®, and Job 134 with Ps llO®®. The 
Books of Job and Pr, as both belonging to the class of Wisdom- 
literature, exliibit, as might have been expected, considerable 
affinity. The porsonifloution of Wisdom is found In l>oth; the 
providential features of human life are dealt with in both, 
though from different points of view; whilst some phrases are 
common to both books, the coincidence of form being such as 
can hardly be the result of accident. The proverbial expression 
concerning ‘the lamp of the wicked being put out’ of Pr 18® 
2420, is taken up in Job 2117 in a way which absolutely proves 
the priority of the fonner. Job 6® may be coniparwl with 
Pr 27®, and Job 3®® with Pr 10®4, though the comiiarison pre¬ 
sents notliing conclusive as to date. Much more reliance may 
bo placed upon a general comparison of the representations of 
Wisdom in Pr chs. 1-9 and Job 28, with regard to which it 
would appear manifest that Job is the later. It has been 
already oomitted that ch. 28 may be a later addition to Job, 
and the date of the opening section of Pr is not conclusively 
fixed; but of the general teaching of Job it is clear that it 
must have followed upon and not preceded the general teaching 
of Proverbs. For the proverbial philosophv of the latter is in 
the main that true but Insufficient generaUzation from experi¬ 
ence, emliodied in prudential maxims, which forms the ground¬ 
work of the arguments of the friends. Upon this Job forms a 
searching criticism, and represents a considerably later stage of 
thought. 

The relation between Job and Isaiah, especially Deutero- 
Isaiah, is exceedingly Interesting. It has been discussed at 
length by Choyno in the essaj-^ appended to his Proph. of Isaiah 
(ii. 235 f.). Job 14 D presents coincidence in exi>re88ion with 
Is 19®, the latter being probably the earlier passage. But a 
more extended parallel with the later chapters of Isaiah may 
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be established by a comparison of Job 12® with Is 41 ^ 0 , Job IS**® 
With Is 694, Job 98 with Is 44 ^ and 451^, Job 2612-13 with Is 61®, 
and Job with Is 60®. Tim whole teaching of the Bk. of 
Job should be studied in connexion with the remarkable picture 
of the Servant of J", which is one of the chief features of 
Pcutero-lsaiah. The spectacle of the righteous servant of God 
suffering, desolate, mocked of men and apparently afflicted 
of God, yet retaining his hold upon God and ultimately justified 
by Him, is so far common to the two books and to these almost 
alone in the OT as to make the comparison full of interest. 
Cheyne and Davidson have discussed it in full, but the question 
of priority is not easily settled. Perhaps the conclusion to 
which most readers will be brought by a study which cannot 
even be outlined here, will be that announced by Davidson and 
Driver, acquiesced in by Cheyne, that the two waiters were 
‘surrounded by the same atmosphere of thought’ and ‘worked 
up common conceptions into independent creations.’ Most 
critics incline to place Job the later of the two, but the view 
of suffering taken in Is 63 can never have presented itself to 
the author of Job. Either the two were entirely independent, 
or Job is earlier than Deutero-Isaiah, would seem to be the 
Inevitable verdict. 

A comparison with Jer furnishes two or three parallel pas- 
sai^es in which coincidence can hardly bo accidental, though 
priority may not be easy to detormino. One of tbo chief of 
these IS the ‘curse’ of Job 33 1® compared wdth Jer 2014 -ih. 
Dilimann in 1869 judged tliat the passage in Job must have 
been the earlier of the two, an opinion which ho modified later 
(JliolA, p. 33); while Cheyne writes that Jer20i5 ‘clearly be¬ 
tokens the hand of the original writer.' Other parallels are 
Job 01® and Jer Job 124 and Jer 20’^, wliilst Job 918 xnny 
be compared with La 8i®, Job 30® with La 31-*, and Job 16^3 with 
La 81®. In th<> latter passages opinion is likely to assign a later 
date to the highly wrought olcgy of La than to the vigorous 
and forcible language of Job. Ps 37 and 88 suggest a general 
comparison witii Job, and there are points of coincidence in 
expression with other psalms; hut all that can be said is that 
the writer of Job seems to have been acquainted with some 
psalms, whilst other psalmists appear more or less to have 
imitated the greater poet. 

On the Avliole, tlie u.sc of parallel passages in 
this instance seems to mark out the general posi¬ 
tion of Job in relation to other OT literature, 
rather than to fix definitely its date in relation 
to particular hooks. All the signs point to a 
leriod subsequent to the 7tb cent, n.c., though 
low much later, remains undecided. As Mar- 
^mliouth has pointed out, the references to Ophir 
in 22'^* 28^® give a tenninus a mio in the Solomonic 
period, and a comparison witli 1 Oh 21\ in which 
Satan is used as a proper name, shows that Job 
1 and 2, etc., in which the article is used, must 
have been uritten earlier. This furnishes a ter^ 
minus ad quern in the 4th cent. B.C. The alter¬ 
natives lie between the ‘ very late date someAvhere 
in the Persian period’ favoured by Margoliouth 
and Cheyne, and a date someAvhat, though not 
much, earlier than the Bab. captivity, which 
appears to the writer the more probable. The 
range of a century earlier or later than the Exile 
woiud he sullicieiit to include all hut the most 
extreme of modern critics. 

Litkraturr. —The following may bo mentioned amongat the 
w’ritcrs who have contributed to the elucidation of the Bk. of 
Job during the Christian era, but chiefly during the lost cen¬ 
tury. Origon’s contributions towards the study of the text, 
and Jerome’s translation, have been already referred to. Not 
many of the early Christian writers commented on Job, but 
the Scholia of Ephraem Syrus may be mentioned, and the bulky 
commentary of Gregory the Great, Moralia in Johnm^ in which 
exposition proper is overlaid by a discussion of an endless 
variety of dtxitrinal and ethical questions. Amongst the Jewish 
expositors of the Middle Ages, U. Saadya Gaon wrote brief 
notes in Arabic, and besides Ibn E/.ra and Iloshi, the two 
roost important commentaries are those of R. Moses ben Nach¬ 
man and R. Levi ben Gerson, of the 18th and 14th cents, 
respectively. At the time of the Reformation, Luther char- 
actoristic.ally Illustrated the new 8i>irit of exj'gcsis by the way 
in which he handled the Bk. of Job; his remarks gave offence 
to inunv by their freedom. The Condones of Calvin exhibit the 
strength and lucidity characteristic of that prince of expositors. 

In the 18th cent. Alb. Schultens (1787) opened a new epoch 
In the 8tu<ly of Job by his philological notes, illustrating the 
meaning of* words largel} —some have thought too largely— 
from the Arabic. Rciske (1779) and Schnurrer (1781) followed 
In the same direction. In the present century the number of 
commentaries on Job has multiplied very largely. The follow¬ 
ing list of selected literature during the lost half century does 
not profess to be exhaustive or exactly chronological, the 
dates affixed usually indicating the publication of the first and 
last editions. 

Umbreit, Das B. Jliob (1824-1832); Ewald, Dichterdes A. B, 
lii. (1836-1854); Stickel, Das B. Jliob (1842); Schlottmann, 
Das B. Iliob (1861); Renan, Le Livre de Job (1859); Frx. 


Delitzsch. Das B. Iliob (1864-1876); Ilengstcnberg, Das B, 
Uiob eridutert (1870-1876); Merx, Das Gcdicht von Iliob 
(1871); Zocklcr in Lange’s lUbelurrk (1872); Ilitzig, Das B. 
Jliob (1874); Budde, Biitrage zur Kritik des B. liiob (1876); 
llioh (in Nowack’s Uandkorn. 1896, a summary of the con 
elusions of which is given by Budde himself in Expos. Times, 
Dec. 1890, p. lllff.); Reims, La Sainte Bible, pt. 6 {1878-1888); 
Volck in Kurzge/. Komm. (1889); Dilimann in Kurzgef. Exeg. 
ITbueh Q891); Duhm, Das B. Uiob erklart (in Mohr’s Kurzet 
Uatid - Com. 1897); also Beer, Text des B. Iliob untersxLcht 
(1896). Of these, Umbreit, Ewald, Renan, Delitzsch, and 
Zockler have been translati'd into English, Amongst recent 
English writers may be named Cook in Sjieaker's Coin.'J (1880); 
Cox, Comynentarjj and New Translation (1880); and Bateson 
Wright, Translation, with Essays, chiejly Critical (1883). A. 
B. Davidson published in 1862 a full commentary based upon 
the Hob., but this included only chs. 1-14, and has not been 
completed. In 1884 his English commentary appeared {Cambr, 
B. for Schools). Cheyne, Job and Bolornon (1887); Bradley, 
Lectures on Job (1887); R. A. Watson in Expositor's Bible (ISiYl); 
also Rawlinson in Pulpit Commentary (1891). The section on 
the Bk. of Job found in each of the chief ‘Introductions’ to 
the OT should, of course, be consulted. The following may be 
mentioned as representative Bleek (0th edition by Wellbausen, 
1K9.3), RIehm fed. Brandt, 1889), Driver (6th ed. 1897), and 
Coniill (3rd ann 4th ed. 1896). Amongst separate articles some 
of the most notewortlw are Riehm, Zeitschr. /. Luth. Theol. 
(1866); Oodet, Etudes Bibliques (1874); Budde, Beitrage (187G), 
ZATW (188‘J), 193-247 ; Giesebrecht, Wendepunkt des B. It. 
(1879); Kleim-rt, Das specijisch Ilebrdxsche iji D. 11. in Stud, 
u. Ent. (1886); C. H. Wright, Bild. Essays (1886); Mozley in 
Bibl. and Thcol. Essays (1878); Dilimann, Textkntisches zum 
B. II. In Sitz. Ber. der K. Akad. d. ITw., Berlin (1890); os w'cll 
as tiio monographs of Grill and Lane mentioned above. The 
present writer has dealt with the subject in his Wisdom Litera¬ 
ture of Old Test. (1893). W. T. DaVISON. 

JOBAB — 1. Name of a son of Joktan, Gn 

10^® (1 Ch 1^) : iclentilled by Glaser [Skizze^ii. 314) and 
others ivith 33'n', a jilaco mentioned in a Sabajan 
inscription (CIS iv. j>. 65; Glaser, Mitl/ieilungeti, 
3 ir.). The author of that inscription sneaks of his 
‘ fathers and nmdes’ as governors of Yll YBB, and 
further mentions a king of Saha, Karihail Wathar, 
whom there is reason to place in the middle of the 
8th cent. B.C. J’ho name is said to occur in another 
inscription also (Glaser, Skizze, ii. 303); but in 
neither is there anything whicli fixes its locality, 
though its governors would appear to have been 
vassals of the kings of Saha. It is variously read 
Yuhaihah and Yimaihih, and is compared by J. 
Derenhourg with the Arab, yabdh, ‘adesert.’ Earlier 
commentators thouglit of the Tw/^apirat of Ptolemy 
(vi. 7. 24), and indeed one recension of the LXa 
has the form 'lo^dp. Tliis name seems to correspond 
with the Arabic Wabdr (so Sprenger), which denotes 
a considerable portion of Yemen ‘all between 
Najran and ^Jadramant, Mahrah and Shihr ’ 
(Yakut). Neither of these identifications can be 
considered more than conjectural. 2. A king of 
lidom, Gn 36^^'* = 1 Ch confused in LXXof Job 
4217»> with Job (see above, p. 660^’). 3. A king of 

Madon, Jos IP. 4 . 3. Two Benjamites, 1 Ch 8"* 

1 ). S. Maiigoliouth. 

JOCHEBED (n: 5 ;V ‘J" is glory,’ cf. the Phocn. 
mp*7Di3D ‘Mel^art is glory’ (?) CIS i. i. 364).— 
KnoAvn to us by name only from P, Avho states 
that J. was a sister of Kohath, who was married 
to Am ram her nephew, and who bare to him 
Aaron and Moses (Ex 6^) and Miriam (Nu 26®®). 
An earlier writer, E, in narrating the birth of 
Moses, speaks of his mother as a daughter of Levi, 
but .seems to have been unacquainted with her name 
(Ex 2^). W. C. Allen. 

JOD C*).—The tenth letter of the Hebrew alpha¬ 
bet, and as such used in the 119tli Psalm to desig¬ 
nate the 10th part, each verse of which begins witli 
this letter. It is translitewated in this Dictionary 
by y. See Jot. 

JODA (A Tw5a', B To.55a[s?]), 1 Es 5®® (®« LXX).— 
1. The same as Judah the Levite in Ezr 3®; else¬ 
where called Hodaviah, Ezr 2^; Hodevah, Neh 
7"; SUDIAS, 1 Es 6^®. 2. An ancestor of Jesus, 

Lk CItodd WH, Toi/W TR, AV Juda). 
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JOED (nyV, etyniolo;;y uncertain, Syr. 

—A lienjamite, the father of Meshnllain and son 
of IVdaiah, Neh IF. In the corresjjonding list 
1 Ch 9^ the name does not occur. 

JOEL —1, The prophet (see next article). 

2. A son of Samuel, 1 S 8 ”, 1 Ch 6-^ (KY, see 
Driver’s note on 1 S 8 ") 6 “. 3. An ancestor of 
Samuel, 1 Ch (called in v.^ Shaul). 4. A 
Simeonite prince, 1 Cli 5. A lleiibenite, 1 Ch 
5^*®. 6 . A Gadite chief, 1 Ch 5'-. 7. A chief man 

of Issachar, 1 Ch 7®. 8 . One of David’s heroes, 

1 Ch 11 ^. 9. 10. 11. Tjcvites, 1 Ch 23® 26“-, 

2 Ch 29^'**. 12. A Manassite chief, 1 Ch 13. 

One of those who married a foreign wife, Ezr 10'*^*. 
14. A Henjamite overseer after tlie Exile, Neh 11 ®. 

JOEL (Sn^', ’IwtJX), the son of Pethuel (LXX 
BaOovijXy Vulg. Phntuf'l)^ is the author of the 
second (LXX fourth) hook of the Minor Prophets. 
No information has reached us regarding the 
prophet or liis father. The name Joel j)rohahly 
signilies ‘ J" is God,’ and, on the assumption 
of the (late proposed by Credner, may contain 
a reference to the re-establishment of the wor¬ 
ship of J" after the overthrow of Athaliali (cf. 

2 K ID"^*). This, though possible, is scarcely 
probable. The name is not an uncommon one 
(cf. 18 8 ®, Ezr lO’*^, Neh IP, etc.).t The book 
supplies no definite information, cither as to the 
place or the time of the prophet’s labours. The 
date is greatly disputed, but it is generally agreed 
that Judah, and most probably Jerus., was the 
thwitro of Joel’s pro]»hetic activity. 

i. Occasion. —'the occasion of the prophecy was 
an invasion of the country by locusts, accompanied 
by a drought of unusual severity. A calamity of this 
kind was not uncommon in Pal., and, in ordinary 
circumstances, would not be made a subject of 

rophetic discourse. Put the visitation describecl 
y J. was exceptionally severe. 8 ucce.ssive swarms 
or locusts 8 we])t over tlie country (D), and their 
devastations went on for years ( 2 ‘^). The produce 
of tlie fields, vineyards, and orchards was destroyed 
^ 110 - 12 ) ^ Food failed for man and beast (po-ia* i<l. n. 

The daily ofiering to J" was suspended from 
lack of tlie nece.ssary materials (P-^^ 2 ^'*). This 1 
wa.s equivalent to an interruption of the covenant 
relation between J'' and His people. A calamity 
which led to such a re.sult was a very serious one. 
No prophet would have been faithful to his mis.sion 
as watchman of Israel if he had failed to warn the 
people of the danger with which such a visitation 
threatened them. Joel .saw in the locust invasion a 
special judgment from J", and used it as a text for 
one of the most interesting and instructive dis- 
^^r.sea contained in the prophetical books of the 

ii. Contents. — The book (consists of three 
chapters. ['I’lie lleb, text has four chapters, the 
last five verses of ch. 2 in AV forming ch. 3 
in the M'P]. It divides itself easily into two 
parts, in the first of which (P- 2 '^) the prophet, anil 
in the second ( 2 '® to the end) J", is the speaker. 

The first part is made up of two discourses, of which, however, 
the theme Is thi' same, viz. the locust invasion. The langnag^e 
in which the calamity is dcjiicted differs considerably in the two 
chapters. Hut that the army, whose movements and operations 
are described so ^graphically and rhetorically in ch. ‘2, must be 
identified with the locusts of ch. 1, appears from where the 


* This name is generally taken to mean ‘ J" is God,’ and this 
was prob. the etymology acce])tcd by the later Hebrews, with 
whom the name was popular, lint it is very doubtful if this 
was the primary meaning. Nestle SO) and W. K. 

.Smith(Aias7j(;;, :5()1) identify with ilie god }VaU (Ivlaos). See, 
further, OxJ. JJeh. Lex. fi.v., and Gray, Ilcb. Prop, JSames, 153. 

t The name might ho taken as a llijih, Impft. from 
(cf. qpV), but this is not a probable derivation. (See Oa/. Ueh 
hex. #.r.). 


promise of the removal of the Judgment and the renewal of bless¬ 
ings is given in the words, ‘ I will restore to you the years that 
the locust hath eaten, the cankerworm, and the cateridllar, anci 
the palmerwonn, my great anny which I sent among you.’ * After 
introducing his subject (12-^), the prophet, in the first discourse 
(1® 20)^ describes the iudginent which nas fallen on the country 
in a narrative remarkable for the vividness of the picture and 
the minuteness of the details. Tlie invading host pours over 
the land in countless myriads, with teeth like the teeth of 
lions for the work of destruction before them. The vine is 
wasted. The fig-tree is not merely stripped of its leaves,—the 
very bark is torn off, and trunk and braiu^hcs are left bare (17). 
The grain and the fruit (Tops are alike destroyed (li^^-ia). The 
prophet lingers over the (lesolation which has been wrought, 
and pushes his description into regions wliich, if the visitation 
were not real, would scarcely be referred to. The seed perishes 
under the clods; the barns are left to fall into decay because 
there is nothing to gather into them (177). Such a calamity 
falls heavily on the beasts of the fiem. Under the panM of 
Imnger and thirst they groan and cry unto God. The instinc¬ 
tive aiipeal of these irrational creatures affects the prophet 
so powerfully that he associates himself with them in sup¬ 
plicating the Lord for relief ( 118 - 20 ). Thus the first discourse 
closes. 

In the second discourse (2i-i7) the language is highly poetical 
and rhetoric.al. The figure before the prophet’s mind is that of 
an army which marches with unbroken ranks and irresistible 
force to the accomplishment of its mission. This anny is J"'8 
host, at tlm head of which lie marches (2il). The army, as we 
have seen, is the loinists (22®); and, if the testimony of travellers 
is to be relied on, the prophet’s description as a whole, and the 
individual illustrations, are true t-o nature, but no description 
of the calamity - however powerful and startling—can exhaust 
the prophet's duty in connexion with it. Hindi a Judgment calls 
for huiniH.ation and prayer on the part of the pooplo ; and the 
prophet urges this in tonus searcely less striking than those 
employed in depicting the divine visitation (l^** 272-17). 

The second part of the book ( 2 i 8 to the end), with J" as the 
speaker, contains tho promise of blessings—lli-st of temporal, 
and secondly of spiritual, blessings. The first words of the 
promise show that the judgment is at an end ( 2 b 77 t). Famine and 
drought are to cease; prosperity is to he restored. The new 
abundance will compensate for tho losses inflicted by the ravages 
of the locusts, and Israel, having learned in the school of suffer¬ 
ing that J" alone is worthy of their trust, will acknowledge and 
rejoice In Him as their God (221-27). This prepares tho way for 
the bestowal of spiritual blessings (228-82^ Heb. 8 ). The out¬ 
pouring of the Spirit on all the people, without distinction of 
ago or sex, of rank or (dass, is to follow, in point of time, the 
restoration of material prosperity (228 ‘it shall come to pass 
afterward that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh'). llow 
long afterward is not indicated. On a matter of this kind the 
horizon of prophecy is undefined. Then shall come tho day of 
tho Lord, which occupies so prominent a place in tho book. 'This 
day, ushereii in by awe-inspiring phenomena, is a day of doom 
for the nati(ins hostile* to Israel. Thest' nations am brought 
down to the yalloy of Jehoshaphat (‘J’' Juilges’), where J^’s 
hemvenly warriors crush them os grapes are cnished in the 
wine-press—cut them down as the grain is cut by tho reaper. 
Israel, on the other hand, shall dwell securely in a land of 
extraordinary fertility, and enthroned on Mount Zion, shall 
dwell among them. The situation, us between the people of J" 
on the one side and the hostile powers on the other, is summed 
up in tho pointed contrast at the close of the prophecy (\’v.19-20 
Egypt and Edorn are to be a desolation ; Judah is to dwell 
under the favour of J" for ever).t 

iii. iNTEHrUETATiON.— The interpretation of the 
prophecy depends on the view taken of the loeii.sts. 
1 . Many of the early Fathers explained tho loeustB 
figuratively; and in recent times this view has been 
supported in his u.sual fearless fashion hy Heng- 
stenberg {Christ, of OT, king. tr. i. 296 fi’.). Accord¬ 
ing to this view, the projiheey refers to future 
evenLs, and the locusts, in ehs. 1 and 2, represent 
the world-powers ojiposed to the Chnreh,—such as 
J" judges on His great day (3*-* [Heb. 2. 

What may be regarded as a modification of this 
ancient opinion has been recently proposed. Ac¬ 
cording to this view the locusts are apocalyptic,— 
creatures of a supernatural kind, such as may 

• Tho w’ords used in this ^ erse for the locusts are the same a* 
in 14, but the order is diiTcrent; and the prophet perhaps refers 
to successive swarms of locusts rather than to the same swarm in 
different stages of growth. 

i The connexion in which Egypt and Edom are mentioned at 
the end of the book deserves consideration. The Phumicians 
and Philistines appear (v.**) to have been actively hostile to 
Judah In the prophet’s day. The Egyptians and Edomites 
would naturally have been mentioned along with the.se if they 
had stood in the same relation to Judah. And it is possible that, 
in the antithesis at the close Of tho book, Egjqit and Edom are 
used typically,—-tho formcT representing hostile powers that 
had no family connexion with Judah, tho latter those that were 
of comnioD ancestry. 
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fitly find a place in a vision of the last things, 
with which the Bk, of Joel closes (cf. the locusts 
in NT Apocalypse). 3. The third and, in recent 
times, the most generally accepted opinion is that 
the locusts are real. The prophet describes an actual 
locust invasion, and makes it the occasion of his 

1 )roidiecy. According to the first two views, the 

)Ouk becomes an eschatological prediction, without 
any historical basis, or any direct reference to the 
prophet’s contemporaries. Against this explana¬ 
tion of the book, the text, on a fair interpretation, 
oilers serious objections. (1) It is not easy to 
find a satisfactory explanation of the twofolcfcall 
to repentance already noticed. Accortling to the 
allegorical or apocalyptic view, we have to think 
of the prophet as sitting, like a monk in his cell, 
brooding over the past history of his people, and 
endeavouring to forecast their future. The fruit 
of his meditations ho records for us in this short 
book. lie has no message to his contemporaries. 
Even the c'^ill to repentance is a mere ideal appeal. 
The ground of the appeal is the locust invasion. 
But to the prophet’s contemporaries the appeal can 
have no practical value, if not a single locust is 
visible and no trace of locust devastation can be 
discovered. For the ordinary purpose of prophetic 
teaching the appeal vanishes into thin air. This 
explanation utterly fails to do justice to the text. 
The prophet urges repentance on his fellow-country¬ 
men witn a view to the removal of a grave calamity, 
and the restoration of the divine favour. This 
purpose was realized. The second part of the 
nook begins, as we have seen, with the i)romise of 
the withdrawal of the judgment and the be.stowal 
of rich blessings. The explanation may be inferred 
from 2^®* J"’s anger is at an end. The way 
is open to the restoration of the covenant relation 
between Him and Ilis people. The inference is 
that the people have repented and humbled them¬ 
selves before Him. Now, that is the practical 
result for which eveiy prophet laboured among his 
countrymen. And when the prophetic purpose 
and the result aimed at are exhibited in the 
proper relation, as they are in Joel, it is scarcely 
possible to accept the view that the prophecy has 
no direct reference to the circumstances of the 
prophet’s contemporaries. (2) The language in 
which the locust invasion is described is strongly 
oj)posed to the allegorical and apocalyptic explana¬ 
tion. The details of the first chapter have been 
partially referred to. It is highly improbable 
that the narrative, in this part of the book, is a 
pure work of imagination, produced by some 
recluse of post-exilic times. The description of the 
second chapter is equally opposed to the figurative 
explanation. If the language is figurative, the 
locusts represent the world-powers hostile to the 
Church. 'I’he prophet has before his mind men, 
—warriors, like those led by a Sennacherib or a 
Nebuchadnezzar. He tells us that these invaders 
‘ run like mighty men ’ (v."^); if they were really 
gallant warriors, like whom else, or what else, 
should they run ? ‘ They climb the wall like men 

of war’ {io.); if they were human soldiers, what 
does the prophet mean by these words ? He pre¬ 
sents a picture of an invading horde, going steadily 
forward, in perfect order, to the accompliSiment of 
their task. In their progress they reach the capital, 
and climb the walls; but it is not said that they 
make breaches in the walls or cast them down. 
‘ They leap upon the city ’ (v.®), but there is not a 
hint that their purpose is to destroy it. The 
ravages wrought by these invaders are confined to 
the fields. Not a man falls before them. The 
people suffer grievously, but it is indirectly, 
through the destruction of their crops, etc. And 
when the prophet ur^es the people to repent with 
the view of propitiating J", the effect of the with- 
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drawal of the judgment is, not the sparing of the 
lives of the inhabitants, but the renewal of fer¬ 
tility to the earth, so that there should no longer 
be the lack of the materials retpiired for the daily 
meal-offering and drink-offering (vv.^'^-^^). The de¬ 
scription in these verses (^“•) loses its point, and 
raises a perplexing question as to the literary 
character of the hook, if the locusts are not real 
hut figurative. If the proohet has before his 
mind — not locusts, but — a horde of cruel men 
sweeping over the country and leaving ruin behind 
them, his language raises not the least difficult of 
OT problems. And there should be little hesita¬ 
tion in admitting a real invasion of locusts. 

iv. Date. —The date is greatly disputed, but 
there is general agreement that it is either very 
early or post-cxilie. d’lie book itself contains no 
distinct chronological data of the kind supplied by 
the sunerscriptions in many of the other pro¬ 
phetical books. In such a case the most helpful 
and trustworthy evidence for the lixing of the 
date is derived from the nations (if any) mentioned 
in the book. On this point the argument e silentio 
is important in Joel. No mention is made of 
Syria, Assyria, or Babylon. But from the days of 
Amos to the exile of Judali, one or other of these 
powers has a prominent place in pr()i>hetic litera¬ 
ture. It may therefore he reasonably inferred 
that J. wrote before the Assyr, power began to 
threaten the chosen people, or after the Bab. power 
ceased to be dangerous; in other words, the date 
is prior to the 8th cent. ii.C., or later than the 
overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus. If the late date 
is accepted, the prophecy would fall in the I’crs. 
period. No valid objection to this date can he 
founded on the non-mention of Persia. For, while 
it is true that the Jews were in subjection to 
the Persians, there was a radical dillcrimce between 
the relation of I’ersia to the chosen ptiople and that 
of Assyria and Babylon. The latter invaded and 
conquered the land of promise, and carried the 
people into captivity. Their relation was one of 
active hostility. I'he Pe"sians inaugurated tlio 
period of their supremacy by the restoration of 
the Jewish exiles to their own land. This would 
sufficiently account for the Persians being placed 
in a different category from the Assyrians and 
Babylonians. And the way is clear for a pre- 
Assyr. or post-Bab. date. The prophet, however, 
mentions certain peoples as hostile to Judah; 
Phoenicians and Philistines (3^ [Hcb. 4'*]), and Egyp¬ 
tians and Edomites [11 eb. 4’'’]). If the typical 
use of Egypt and Edom is accepted (p. 672’’ w.t), 
the mention of these countries is of no import¬ 
ance in the discussion as to the date. Otherwise, 
a date must ho found comparatively near to hostile 
action on the part of Egypt and Edom; and the 
same remark ap}>lie8 to Pluenicia and Philistia. 
In the period between the invasion of Judah by 
Shishak (c. ii.C. 930) and the war in which Josiah 
fell (n.C. 610), there is no report of hostile action 
on the part of Egypt such as would meet the re- 
quiromonts of the [)rophecy. With regard to the 
other countries mcritionecl, the case is different. 
The Chronicler (2Ch 2P®' ^'^) reports an invasion of 
Judah by the Philistines in the reign of Jehoram, 
son of Jehoshaphat and son-in-law of Ahah. The 
serious character of this invasion may be inferred 
from the statement of the Chronicler, that the 
palace was captured, and the royal farnily—wives 
and children, with the exception of a single son— 
were carried into captivity. TJiat the Philistines 
were actively hostile to Judah about this period 
is .sufficiently attested by Amos (1®). According 
to this prophet, the Philistines found a market for 
their Jewish slaves in Edom ; and in this traffic the 
piiomicians are associated with the I’hilistines 
(Am 1*). Further, as against Edom, which appar- 
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ently had been a dependency of Judah since the 
time of David, tlie Chronicler renorts that, in the 
days of Jehoram, it made an effort to secure its 
inaependence,—‘ Edom revolted from under the 
hand of Judah and made a king over themselves* 
(2 Ch 21®, cf. 2 K 8*®, where the statement of Ch is 
Donlirmed). Edom, indeed, was an inveterate 
enemy; but in the days of Jehoram specilic acts 
of hostility were committed, which suffice to ex¬ 
plain the reference in Joel. It is true that in Ch 
the Phoenicians are not mentioned. Amos, how¬ 
ever, includes them in the same charge as the Philis¬ 
tines. The Phoenicians were the great naval power 
of the time. The maritime carrying-trade of the 
world was very largely in their hands. The Jewish 
slaves who were sold to the lonians (J1 3* [lleb. 4®]) 
were, no doubt, conveyed in Pheen. vessels to the 
slave markets of Greece. The descendants of those 
whom Hiram allied to Judah broke the friendly 
relation, and ranged themselves with the enemies 
of the chosen people. And there was more than 
this. The Pliocn. Baal-worship had been intro¬ 
duced into the northern kingdom through Jezebel, 
and into Judah through her daughter Athaliah, 
the wife of Jehoram. The influence of Phoenicia 
had been powerful enough to largely suppress the 
worship of J" throughout the land ot promise. 
When that worship was restored by Jehoiaaa, pious 
Jews would regara the friendship of Phoenicia as 
more dangerous than the hostility of Philistia. 
Arid a prophet of the period might be expected to 
assign to the Phoenicians a first place among the 
powers hostile to Judah. This is what Joel does 
(3* [Heb. 4^]). In support of the late date, atten¬ 
tion is directed to the fact that Joel mentions only 
petty peoples in the neighbourhood as enemies of 
J udah ; whereas, in the early prophets, prominence 
is given to a heathen pow'er oi widely extended 
influence, which threatens the independence of 
the chosen people. It is ouite true that from the 
time of Amos, who, if Joel is late, first raises this 
que.stion in OT ju ophecy, a ivorld-powcr aiming'at 
universal em])ire has to be dealt with. But if a 
prophet did aetually appear and write a book 
fifty years before Amos,—what then? At that 
time Assyria was beyond the prophetic horizon. 
Egypt since the days of Shishak—a century before 
—had ceased to cause anxiety. Only Phoenicians, 
Philistines, and Edomites troubled Judah. On the 
assumption of the late date, the [icoples mentioned 
by Joel raise a serious difficulty. The date pro¬ 
posed by Merx, and favourably regarded by other 
critics, is about the middle of the 5th cent. B.C., 
when Nehemiah re.stored the wall of Jerusalem. 
In the historical books that deal with that period, 
tribes in the neighbourhood of Jerus. are spoken 
of as bitterly hostile to the Jewish community. 
Chief among these are the Samaritans and the 
Ammonites,—no mention is made of the Plue- 
nicians (cf. Neh 4^'^*). It is scarcely credible that 
a prophet living in Jerus., w'hile 'Nehemiah was 
struggling to put the capital in a position of 
security, should threaten heavy judgments against 
powers—some of them remote—whose hostility 
was scarcely felt, and not so much as mention 
the peoples bordering on Judah whoso forces 
were united in active opposition of the most 
bitter kind against the Jewish community. And 
the case is strengthened by the fact that Ezekiel, 
from whom, according to Merx, Joel is supposed to 
liave freely borrowed, begins his denunciation of 
the hostile pow’ers with the Ammonites,—as bitter 
opponents ns the Jews of the period had to deal 
with (cf. Ezk 25*'’^•). Accordingly, if Merx’ date 
is accepted, the mention of the peoples referred to 
—a factor of the weightiest importance in the 
determination of the dates of prophetical books— 
is deprived of its historical significance. 


It has been urged that the Bk. of Joel is not an 
original work, but a Midrash —a sort of eschato¬ 
logical compendium — founded on the books of 
earlier propliots. According to this view, the 
nations named would lose their historical value. 
This might be admitted of the Egyptians and the 
Edomites, and, in a less degree, ojf the Philistines. 
But the reference to the Phoenicians cannot be ex¬ 
plained in this way. And, in point of fact, so far 
as our historical information warrants an opinion, 
there is no period when a prophet loyal to the theo¬ 
cracy would be more likely to introduce his censure 
of hostile powers in the words of Joel (3** [Heb. 4*]) 
than the early part of the reign of Joash, when 
Judah had just escaped the danger of ruin through 
the Iffioen. Baal-w'orship. To sum up this point— 
a typical reference cannot be assigned to all the 
nations mentioned ; an exact historical reference is 
not consistent with the post-exilic date proposed. 

In connexion with the late date, another point 
deserves consideration. The prophet summons the 
people to repentance; but he does not name any 
special sin of which they are guilty. How unlike 
tnis is to Amos and his successors 1 On this 
ground alone it is difficult to find a suitable place 
for Joel between Amos and the exile of Judah. 
This may appear to favour a post-exilic date. But 
the condition of Judah described in the post-exilic 
books of OT is quite unlike that suggested in Joel. 
If the latter half of the 5th cent, is accepted as the 
date, Joel and Malachi would belong to the same 
period. Malachi gives as melancholy a picture of 
the moral and religious state of his countrymen as 
any projdiet before the Exile. And the situation, 
then, is this. One prophet laj^s bare the sins which 
are eating as a canker into the heart of the post- 
exilic Church in language as severe as that of Arnos 
or Isaiah,—w’hile another prophet—practically a 
contemporary—writes as if there were not a special 
sin to denounce. Eurther, Malachi’s efforts ao not 
appear to have been crowned with much success 
(see his book tliroughout); Joel’s simple, earnest 
appeal led to the happiest results (cr. 2*®”’*). It 
follows that, if Joel had a practical message to his 
contemporaries, ho can scarcely be placed in the 
generation to wdiicdi Malachi belonged. A fair 
interpretation of the language is opposed to the 
view that the book is a mere Midrasii, having no 
reference to the circumstances of the prophet’s aay. 
If the occasion of the prophet’s exhortation was 
found in the actual condition of Judah at the time, 
the proposed post-exilic date is highly improb¬ 
able. If the fiato is pre-exilic, it is not easy to 
»oint to a time more suitable tlian that suggested 
jy Credner, viz. the early part of the reign of 
Joash of Judah. Through the reforming zeal of 
Jehoiada, the worship of J" w'as at that time com¬ 
paratively pure. And the people w'ould be likely 
to respond to the earne.st and affectionate appeals 
of a proi)het like Joel. 

other points of less importance have found a place in the 
diacusBion as to the d.ite. No king is mentioned. The pjophet 
appeals to the priests as if the direction of affairs was in their 
hands. This is held to point to the condition of Judah after 
the return of the exiles from Rahylon, when there was no king, 
and the administration of affairs, under the Pers. governor, 
W'os conducted by the priests and elders The conclusion 
seems reasonable. It is urged in reply that Joash was only 
seven years of ace when he ascended the throne, and that, for 
a time, the affairs of the kingdom would, ot necessity, be left 
in the hands of Jehoiada the high juicst. Tliat is an important 
consideration. But of greater imiK'rtanco is the obvious pur¬ 
pose of the book. The prophet makes no special reference to 
civil or political affairs, or to the social condition of the people. 
Uis object is to reach the heart and conscience of the natfon 
through the calamity which has fallen on the country,—to 
bring his countrymen as penitent euppHant/i before J". In a 
matter of that kind it is the priests tnat should take the lead. 
And the prophet's appeal to the prieftly party is appropriate. 

Again, it Is urged that the prophet makes no mention of the 
oorthem kingdom. But why should he? His view is confined 
to the disaster which has overtaken Judah. Negative evidence 
—such as the non-mention of the northern kingdom, and of a 
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kln^ of Judah—cannot counterbalance the positive evidence 
derived from the peoples named in the book, and the practical 
purpose of the prophet in behalf of his contemporaries. The 
question is, ‘Whether a judgfmcnt such as Joel depicts forms 
a suitable theme for a prophetic book ? ’ If it does, the absence 
of references found in other books of prophecy, which cover 
a much wider field and deal with subjects of various kinds, 
cannot safely be pressed in discussing the question of the date. 

The importance attached to the ritual is held to favour a late 
date. The question of the ritual is raised, gejierally, by the 
prominence assigned to the priests, and, apedMally^ by the 
mention of fasting, and of the daily offering. Fasting, in con¬ 
nexion with an unexpected calamity, was a common practice 
from an early period of Israel’s history in Canaan (cf. 2 S 
121®, IK The reference to fasting in J1 is ouite 

consistent with an early date. The arrangements for the daily 
offering are found in P (Ex 2»3®-4i). Whatever date may bo 
assigned to P, the offering of the morning and evening sacrifice 
was an ancient practice, with the ritual of which trie people 
would be familiar (cf. 2 K Tlie direct references to 

ritual in J1 are as consistent with an early os with a late date. 
Moreover, devotion to ceremonial was not a peculiarity of post- 
exilic times. It may be doubted if any generation of Israelites 
was more attentive to external observances than those ad¬ 
dressed b^ Amos (cf. Am 4'*- ® £>2i 23). The same may be said 
of Judah m the days of Isaiah (cf. Is 1), and, later, In the time 
of Jeremiah ^cf. Jer 7). It is urged, however, that Joel attaches 
quite a special importance to the ritual. The interruption of 
the daily offering is equivalent to a breach of the covenant 
between J" and Israel. And it may be doubted whether such 
a view can be reasonably assigned to any period between Amos 
and the Exile. The question is, ‘ Whether it is more reasonable 
to assign such an estimate of the ritual to {lOst-exilic times 
than to an early period of refonnation like that under Jehoioda?’ 
If Mai may be trusted, Pharisaism was os umpiriiual in the 
6th cent. b.o. as it was in the most degenerate days before the 
Exile. The information available for the post-exilic period is 
scanty; such as it Is, it can scarcely be said to support the 
simple, spiritual explanation of Joel. 

In addition to the general character and teach¬ 
ing of the book, there are special expressions which 
are held to favour a late (late. It is argued that 
ch. 3 [Heb. 4] presuppose the exile of Judah. 
But the words rendered ‘to bring again the cap¬ 
tivity of Judali’ do not neces.sarily mean that 
Jews are actually to be brought back from exile. 
If Lliis literal interpretation is insisted on, it 
follows that the restoration of the exiles has not 
yet taken place, and a date between n.c. 586 and 
636 must be found—a most unlikely period for a 
prophet like Joel. To say that the restoration 
in B.C. 536 is inadequate, in view of the brilliant 
promises of the pre-exilic prophets, and that a 
restoration of a more glorious character must lie 
in the future, is simply to give up the literal 
interpretation of the words. In these circum¬ 
stances, usage must be carefully considered. The 
words ‘to bring again the captivity’ seem to be 
used in the sen.se of * to reverse a line of pro¬ 
cedure.* Chasti.sement is to have an end, and that 
is to be followed by proofs of the divine favour 
(cf. Dt 303, Am (ju Hos Jer 29^^ [where 
the expression is applied to the tents of Jacob], 
48^’ [where the -Nvords are applied to Moab]). iMore- 
over, it should be noted that the turning of the 
captivity is to take place in the same period as 
the outpouring of the Spirit, and, chronologically, 
is associated with the final judgment of the nations 
hostile to the Church. The prophet empha.size3 
this note of time, ch. 3 [Heb. 4]^*^:—‘ beliold, in 
those days, and in that time.’ If this period was 
ushered in on the Day of Pentecost—as St. Peter 
teaches (Ac 2^®*^-)—the turning of the captivity 
and the judging of the nations are thrown into 
Christian times, and the reference to the Bab. exile 
falls to the ground. Nor does the mention of the 
lonians require a date in the Pers. or Gr. period. 
The reference to the Phcenicians and the Philis¬ 
tines (3^ [Heb. 4’*]) connects the prophet’s message 
with his contemporaries; the charge against these 
peoples is that they sold Jews as slaves to the 
lonians. The lonians were settled on the coa.st 
of Asia Minor before the 9th cent. n.c. And the 
portd of Asia Minor oilered the nearest market¬ 
place for the sale of slaves conveyed in Pliccn. 
vessels. Upon the wliole, the evidence available, 
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if used as in the case of other books of prophecy, 
seems to the present writer more favourable to a 
pre-exilic than to a post-exilic date. 

V. Doctrine. — Joel coulaiuH a comprehensive 
summary of prophetic teaching. The calamities 
of life are the fruit of sin. The punislmient of 
sin cannot be escaped without repentance. Sin¬ 
cere repentance will secure forgiveness, and the 
restoration of the divine favour. Further, such 
a calamity as Joel describes is severe enougli, ancl 
deliverance from it a great blessing; but there is 
a final judgment and deliverance of which these 
are but types. .Joel uses a grave occurrence of his 
own day as a basis for a prediidion concerning the 
last times, when, on the great day of tlio Lord, 
the cycle of judgment shall close, and the deliver¬ 
ance of the people of J" shall be complete. To 
that day of the Lord the prophet sees all things 
tending. The locust invasion appears to be a 
liarbinger of that day; hence the earnestness of 
the prophet’s appeal to the people. Such, gener¬ 
ally, is the teaching of the book—the day of the 
Lord being the most important subject. 

It is quite surprising how much of the imagery 
and thought of Joel appears in other books of 
Scripture. If the date is early, later writers lie 
under very special obligations to the author of 
this .short book. The most striking part of the 
imagery is that connected with the locusts, which 
appear as agents in divine judgments from the 
time of the exodus from Egypt Jowii to the close 
of the present dispensation (cr. Ex 10 ^“'% Rev 
For the phenomena connected with the day of the 
Lord, the speedy approach of which is supposed 
to be indicated by the locust invasion, cf. Ex 
Is 13W-, Ezk 327/-, Am Mt 24-3, Mk Lk 

213®*-, Rev C’ 3 (r. ch. 3 [Heb. 4] two figures 
occur which appear elsewhere, especially in the 
Bk. of Rev. The first is that of the harvest 
(cf. Hos 6 “, Jer 5133, Mt BP, Rev The 

second is that of the wine-press ((d. Is 633, 

Rev 14^3f.p Noteworthy also is the figure of the 
fountain proceeding from the house of J", when 
His people are restored to His favour, and water¬ 
ing the dry acacia-wady (ch. 3 [He 4] ^3; cf. Ezk 
Zee 13^ 14®, Rev 22^). In the promise of the 
outpouring of the Spirit, Joel seems to have given 
expression to a glimpse into N’l’ times, with which 
he was specially favoured. His words have been 
taken up by the NT Churcli, and will be used, 
to the end of our NT dispensation, to express the 
sum of blessing bestowed by Go(l on ills true 
people (cf. Nu Zee 12^^ Ac 2 i« 8 '-, Jn 

Not less important are the two closely allied 
truths regarding the remnant and the called (23^) 
[Heb. . 3 ^]. For the former, cf. Ob (where the 
language is the same as in Jl), Is 6 ^® (and various 
other passages), Mic [Heb. j0r 

Ro 11 For the latter, cf. Jto 9^'^*. It is worthy 
of note that, in this OT book, the truth is distinctly 
laid down that (as Ewald puts it) ‘no man mav 
boast of a right to redemption ’ {Prophets of OT^ 
Eng. tr. i. 137). 

This investigation might be pushed further, but 
enough has been stated to show that the Bk. of 
Jl and other books of Scripture have a great deal 
in common.* 

The style of Joel Is clear and of a hi^ih order, and the languaf^e 
comparatively pure. One of his words for the locusts (DJ3) occurs 


* Is i:i0(cf. Jl 11®), Am la (cf. Jl 8 [lleb. 4] Ara 91 ® (cf. Jl 3 
(Heb. 4] 1®), raise directly the question of (|uotations. This point 
has not been discussed, because, In the cose of such a book as 
the OT, an argument founded on quotations is extremely pre¬ 
carious. That quotations occur in the passages Just mentioned 
is scarcely doubtful. The question is, ‘who quotes?’ The 
words of Jl 8^® occur quite naturally in a highly jwetic passage. 
The same words in Am 12 seem to be chosen os a sort of text 
for the prophet’s discourse. And the reasonable view is that, 
in this case, Jl is the original source. 
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elsewhere only In Am 4®. This, partly, led Bleek to the con¬ 
clusion that the locust invasion aest nbed in Jl was the same 
as that referred to in Am, and that the two prophets belonged 
to the same period—Joel beinj; the earlier. If this view is 
accepted, the porplexin{; expression 'ysw (the northern, 22<^) 
adjnils of a comparatively easy explanation. A north wind is 
all that is required to bring; the locusts from the northern 
kingdom into Judah. 

Litkraturk.—P ocock, Com. on Joel, Oxford, 1691; Oredner, 
Joel ilbers. u. erkl., Halle, 1831; Wiinsche, Woutsag. d. Proph. 
Joel, Leipzig, 1872; Merx, Die VrophcHe d. Joel u. ihre Ai/s- 
leger, Halle, 1879 (specially valuable on account of the debiilcd 
instory of the exposition); Pusey, Minor Prophets, l.st;u; 
Driver, LO'P^ 307If., also Joel anti Amos in Camb. Bible, 1897; 
Hitzig, Kl. ProjdiA, 1881; Cornill, Einleit.^ 174f., Der israel. 
PropJietisrnus, 103 ; Wildcboer, A T Lit. 345 IT. ; Gustav Pretiss, 
Joel, unter bemiuUrer liUcksieht der Zeit/rage, Halle, 1889; 
Kirkpatrick, Doet. of Prophets, 40 fl.; Findlay, Bk%. of the 
Prophets, i. 91ir. ; VVellhausen, Klein. Pro^h. 56 ff., 207 ff. ; 
W. U. Smith, art. Jokij in 9th e<l. of Enc. Br%t.\ Farrar, Minor 
Prophets, 11311.; Kwald, J'rophets, Eng. tr. i. 107 fl.; Rouss, 
AT, ii. 47fl. ; Nowack, Kl, Proph. 1897 ; Q. A. Smith, Twelne 
Prophets, vol. il. 1898; Cheyne, Pimnders of OT Crit. 312; A. 
B. Davidsorj In Expositor, March 1888; Gray, ibid. Sept. 1893; 
Kuonen, Jlist.-Crit. Ond.'i 11.68; Oort in Th. Tijd. (1876) 302 ff.; 
Matthes in Th. Tiki. (188.5) 34-66, 129-160, (1887) 357-381; 
Holzlnger in ifATlF (1889) 89-131. G- G. CAMERON. 

JOELAH (nl’Hy'i', text doubtful, see Kittel in 
SBO'T. While LXX A has ’IcoT/Xa, B ha.s ’E\4d).— 
A warrior who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Cli 12^. 

JOEZER ‘ J" is help,’ B’Iwfdpa, A ’Iwftlap). 
—One of David’s followers at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12*^. 

JOGBEHAH ; LXX in Nu /cal dt/'cocrav aurJs, 
in Jg'Ie 7 c^(l\, B).—A town of Gad in Gilead, Nu 
32“, named also in connexion with Gideon’s pursuit 
of the Midianites, Jg It is tlie present ruin 
Juheihdh (or Ajbnhdt), N.W. from Kahhath- 
ammon, and about midway between that place 
and es-Salt. Tliero are remains of a considerable 
Koinan town, and the position is suitable for the 
line of Gideon’s pursuit, from Suceotli to Venuel 
and thence S.K. to Jogbehali. There are three 
groups of ruins, hence the plur. Ajbcihdt, 

Litkraturk.— vol. I. under tho Arabic name; Burck- 
hiirdt, i^i/ria, 361; Oliphant, hand of Gilead, 232; Baedeker- 
Eooin, Pttl.® 288; Ewald, GVl ii. 647 n. ; Buhl, GAP 261; 
O. A. Smith, HGHL 585 ; Dillmann on Nu 3236; Moore on Jg 

C. 11. Con DER. 

JOGLI (’^j;).~-Tho Danite chief who took part 
in the division of the laud, Nu 34^- P. 

JOHA (nqV, proh. textual error for ; see Gray, 
Heh. Prop. Names, 283 n. 4).—1. A Benjaniite, 
1 Ch 8^®. 2. One of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11'**. 

JOHANAN ; LXX Twvd, 'lujavdv, Ta/vdy, 
'Juauvdv, Aiodvvas). —1. 2 K 25'^, Jor 40^-43® (see 
Azariah, No. 23, and Gedaliah), the son of 
Karoali, chief of * the captains of the forces,’ who 
after the fall of Jerusalem joined Gedaliah at 
Mizpah. Johanan seems to have been a shrewd 
man; and, foreseeing the calamities which would 
certainly ensue if Islunaers j/lot were successful, 
he not only joined the other caj/tains in warning 
Gedaliah, hut in a secret interview pressed in vain 
to he him.self permitted to assassinate Ishmael. 
When tho murder of Gedaliah became known, J. 
pursued after Ishmael, who was carrying captive 
the remnant of the Jews, The murderer e.scaped 
with the loss of two men (Jer hut J. 

recovered tiie captives, and brought them to a 
khan (?) near Betfilehem, Geruth-chimham (.see 2 S 
19“, Lk 2’^), whence they might start for Egypt. 
The politic J. foresaw that tho captains would be 
held res[)unsible by the Chaldaean authorities for the 
murder of Gedaliali and the escape of the a.ssas8in. 
Having thus determined, J. and all the people 
consulted Jeremiah, earnestly airirming their re¬ 
solve to follow at all risks the revealed will of the 
Lord; hut the answer being strongly adverse to 


their leaving their own land, they accused Jeremiah 
of being a false prophet, under the malign in¬ 
fluence of Baruch, and carried off to Egypt both 
the prophet and his scribe. 2. 1 Ch 3^® elaest sou 
of Josiah, not the same as Jehoahaz; for (a) 
Jehoahaz was not the eldest son (see 2 ; 

and (/3) ho is mentioned in this verse as Shallum. 
Johanan possibly predeceased his father. 3. J Ch 
a post-exilic prince of the lino of David. 4. 
1 Ch 6”- a high priest, perhaps under Kehohoam, 
father of Azariah, No. 5. 5. 6. 1 Ch 12^- two 

warriors who came to David to Ziklag, a Benjam- 
ite and a Gadite re.spectively. 7. Ezr 8^-^ (Joannes, 

1 Es 8^*^) one of those Avho returned with Ezra. 8. 

2 Ch 28^^ an Ephraimite, father of Azariah, 

No. 17. The lleh. is Jehohanan. 9. See 

Jonathan, No. 6, and Jehohanan, No. 3. 

N. J. D. White. 

JOHN (Twdi/j>r;s).—Five person.s of tins name are 
mentioned in tho Apoer. 1. Tlie father of Matta- 
thias, and grandfather of the live Maccah/ean 
brothers (1 Mtae 2^). 2. J., suniamed Catldis or 

(liV) Gaddis (wh. see), the eldest son of Matta- 
thias (1 Mae 2*^, where inferior MSS read Atoappdu ; 
Jos. A7it. XII. vi. 1). In B.c. 1()1 he Avas slain by 
the ‘sons of Jainhri’ [JamrriJ (1 Mac 933 - 4 ^; Jos. 
Aiit. XIII. i. 2-4). In 2 Mae 8-“, and perhaps 
ag.ain he is by mistake called Joseph. 3. The 

father of Eupolemus (I M.ac 8'^, 2 Mac 4", Jos. 
Ant. XII. X. 6), who was sent by Judas Maccahani.s 
as an ambassador to Rome. The passage in 2 Mac 
yieaks of certain royal privileges obtained for the 
Jews by thi.s J., but disregarded by Epiplianes. 
Tlie privileges referred to are probably those 
granted by Antioelius the Great pi os. Ant, XIT. 
iii. 3), among wliicli was the right of being governed 
according to their own laws. 4, An envoy, wdio 
together witli another named AhsAlom (which see) 
w^as sent by tlie Jews to treat with Lysias (2 Mac 
11*^). 5. One of the elder sons of Simon the 

Maccahee (1 Mac !(>•), commonly known as J. 
Hyreanus (cf. Jos, Ant. xill. vii. 4), and described 
as ‘a (valiant) man’ (1 Mac 13®^), w'as appointed 
by his father commander of tlie forces, and 
stationed at Gazara. In conjunction with his 
brother Judas lie defeated Cendeideus (1 Mac 
1G^*^^ cf. Jos. Ant. xiil. vii. 3). When his father 
and brothers had been murdered by i’toleniy at 
Dok near Jericho, .1., who was then at Gazara, 
received warning of their fate, and, having put to 
death the men sent to assassinate him, secured the 

f iositioii of high priest, which had been made 
iere<Iitary in the family of Simon B.C. 135 (1 Mae 
cf. 14'«*). See Maccabees. 

H. A. White. 

JOHN (Ac 4®). —A meeting of the Sanhedrin is 
mentioned, at which there are said to have been 
gathered together ‘ tho rulers, tho elders, and tho 
scribes, with Annas the high priest, and Caiaphas, 
.and John, and Alexander, and all who were of the 
high priestly family.’ Nothing further is known 
of eitlier John or Alexander (wh. see), and the 
attempts made to connect the names with other 
historical characters (such as Johanan ben-Sakkai) 
are more than improbable. A. C. Headlam. 

JOHN, Father of Simon Peter.— In Jn 1^ the 
true reading is Xlpopp 6 vlds ’Icodpov, in 2P®* ^®* Sl/utop 
'Iwdpov. Tho Vettis /nterpretatio Latina of Origen 
{in Matth. tom. xv. 14, Migne, Pat. Gr. xiii. 1295) 
quotes a passage from the Gospel according to the 
Heh'cws in which the words occur, * Simon, jili 
Joanne, facilius est camolum intrare per foramen 
acus quani divitem in reguiim cielorum’ (cf. Hil- 
genfeld, Kvang. secundum Ifehrceos, pp. 16, 25), 
a pass/ige, however, wdiich lias no place in the 
Greek text. Further, a cursive MS (Matt. Mk.) of 
the 9th century (Tisch. Not, Cod. Sin. p. 58) haa 
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four marginal glosses, in which t 6 lov5aiK6v [nc. evay- 
7 Atop] is referred to. One of tliese agrees with a 
fragment quoted by Jerome from the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to the Hebrews^ so that it appears that these 
scholia reproduce matter from that Gospel. On 
Mt 16^^ (Baptwpa) there is tlie note: rb iovbaiKbv vU 
*I(odvvov (see Handmann, Das Hcbrdcrevang.^ ‘Texte 
u. Untersuch.,’ v. pp. 65, 85). There is sutlicient 
evidence, therefore, that John was found in the 
Gosfiel according to the Bebrexos as the name of the 
apostle’s father. 

In Mt the father’s name is given as Jonas — 

ZLfxivv Bapiojvd.* In the LXX we find that not only 
is represented in B by Twpci in 2 K 25^ and by 

Twpdp in Jer 47 (40)®, but even |in'in; (1 Ch 20 ^) is 
represented in B by ’lajpa?, in A by ’Iwpdp ; cf. 1 Ch 
1212 (Twdp), Ezr 81^, Nch 61®, 1 Es 9b Jer 43 (50)^ 
(X*). There is ground, therefore, for the con¬ 
clusion in the case in question that 'Iwpds is a 
contraction of 'Itodurj^ (so Keim, Gesrhichte Jesu von 
Nnzara^ ii. jj. 213 [iii. p. 261, Eng. tr.]; see esp. 
IJghtfoot, On a Fresh llevisioxit p. i 59 n.). 

It is possible, however, that we liave here an 
instance of a double name. Such double names 
were not uncommon; see Zunz, ‘ Nanien der Juden,’ 
in his Gcsammclte Sehrifteny ii. p. 15, who among 
instances of double Hebrew or Aramaic names 
adduces Jochanan-Joseph {Gittiny f. 34/0. More 
common were the cases in which to a Hebrew or 
Aramaic name was added a Greek or Homan name 
—the latter being often chosen so as to make an 
assonance with the former. Familiar instances 
are Saul-Haulus (see Deissmann, Dibdstudmiy p. 
181 ir.), Joseph-Justus (Ac 1'-^). It seems there¬ 
fore not impossible that the name of 8 t. Heter’s 
father was Jona-Jocha.nan or Jona-Johannes. 'J’he 
latter name was so common (see e.g. the Index to 
Josephus, or Pape, Wortcrlmch) that it must have 
been familiar to Gentiles (cf, inscription at Ancyra, 
CIG 4045), and in intercourse with them would 
have something of the convenience of a Greek or 
Roman name. 

A curious specimen of the harmonizing expedient 
is found in a note of the Baris MSS. Keg. 1789, 
1026,1 lirpos Kal ^Audplas d5f\(poly Ik varpbs ’Iwpa, injrpbs 
Tcoappd, or (as it is otherwise read) Ik 7 rarp 6 s’Iwdppoc, 
fiTjTpbs Twpdy (see Lightfoot, xibi sxipra). 

F. II. Chase. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST (’IwdppT/y 6 Ba 7 rrt<rr 7 )s).— 

i. Souroos of Information. 

ii. The Facts of John’s Life and Ministry. 

iii. John’s Work and Teaching. 

iv. John’s Kelalion to Christ. 

i. SOUBCE.S. —In regard to John the Baptist we 
have practically no sources of lirst-hand informa¬ 
tion outside the XI' besides the passage in Josephus 
{Anl. xvijr. v. 2), referred to oy Eus. {HE i. 11). 
The fullest account is that of St. Luke, with which 
that of St. Matthew agrees closely, so far as the 
time after the beginning of his public ministry is 
c/Ducerned. St. Mark’s notices are very brief. 
’J'he Fourth Go.^pel seems to dill’er from the others 
in recording only the ‘ witness’ of John the Bapti.st 
after our Lord’s baptism, whih* Mt and Lk give 
his prophetic teaching before that event. The 
relation of the Fourth Gospel to the other.s, in this 
connexion, has been made the subject of special 
monograjJis, such as that of Boissonas, mentioned 
at the end of this article. 

ii. Life and Ministry. —John the Baptist was 
the son of Zacharias and Elisabeth. The latter 
was ‘of the daughters of Aaron’ (Lk 1®), while 
Zacharias belonged to the course of Abiali (wh. see), 
one of the sons of Eleazar, who gave his name to the 
eighth of the twenty-four courses into which the 
priests were divided. His priestly descent on both 

* In the LXX of Jonah the name Is declined— 'ImtSify 
iMi (4«). 

sides brings into stronger contrast the iirophetio 
character of his work. Wi* cannot determine 
exactly cither the time or the place of his birth. 
Dates varying from n.c. 6 to n.c. 3 have been 
assigned to it, and Lk would lead us to infer 

that it was three months beb)re that of our Lord. 

In regard to the place, it is argued that Zacharias 
must have lived in one of the priestly towns ; but 
it is po.s.sible to prove that priests often lived else¬ 
where. It is still more arbitrary to pick out one 
of the priestly towns and fix on Hebron (Otlion, 
Lex. Rabbin. 324). Nor is there suHicient evidence 
for reading Juttah in Lk Db though this place, 
which lay a little S. of Hebron, is mentioned 
(Jos 15®® 2F®) as a priestly town. A tradition, 
resting on the evidence of the Kussian abbot 
Daniel (c. A.D. 1113), who quotes as his authority a 
monk of 8 t. Sabas (Didon, Life of Christy Eng. tr. 
App. D), fixes the residence of ^^acharias at 'A in 
Karimy a village to the N.W. of Bethlehem. We 
cannot go behind the vague statement of St. Luke, 
who mentions (P^) ‘a city of Judah in the hill 
country.’ Of John’s early life and training St. 
Luke, our .sole authority, tells us very little. It is 
summed up in the two ver.ses which state that 
‘the hand of the Lord was with him’ ( 1 '*®), and 
that ‘the child grew and waxed strong in spirit, 
and was in the deserts till the day of his showing 
unto Israel ’ (P®). To these may be added the 
words of the angel Gabriel (Lk B®), ‘ He shall 
drink no wine nor strong drink, and he shall be 
filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s 
womb.’ 

With these few details we have to pass over a 
period of about thirty years wliich preceded his 
deddcL^Ls (cf. Lk 10^ Ac P'*), and can only speculate 
on the question (which is of some interest in 
reference to Jn P^) whether our Lord was person¬ 
ally known to him (as their relationship would 
seem to necessitate) or not. There can oe little 
doubt that the elaborate accumulation of dates 
given by St. Luke ( 3 ^* 2 ), combined with the 
expression (unique in the NT) ‘the word of God 
came,’is meant to mark the beginning of John’s 
ministry, and to emphasize its prophetic character. 

If (see Chronology of the NT, vol. i. p. 405) we 
may assign the fifteentli year of TiT)erius to 
A.D. 25-26, then this is the date of the beginning 
of John’s ministry. Wo cannot determine how 
long after this beginning the incident of our Lord’s 
baptism occurred, and the arguments used to show 
that this interval was long (Didon, l.c.) or short 
(Weiss) are not decisive. The only definite fact 
to notice is that the first passover of our Lord’s 
ministry (see Chronology of NT, p. 405) is that 
of A.D. *27, and therefore the bai>tism must bo fixed 
before that time. To the period following Christ’s 
baptism is to be assigned the carefully defined 
reconl of Jn while the Synoptic account 

belongs to the period which precedes that event. 

How long an interval e]ap.sed between Christ’s 
bjiptisni and John’s imprisonment is the next 
point to consider. Here it may be noticed ( 1 ) that 
Lk mentions tlie imprisonment before our 

Lord’s baptism, evidently with the intention of 
completing the references to John before passing 
to our Jjord’s ministry ; ( 2 ) that Mt 4*2 ^nj Mk 1 *^ 
connect our Lord’s first journey into Galilee with 
the imprisonment, and make it follow that event in 
time; (3) that St. John mentions a sliort stay in 
Galilee and a visit to Jerusalem for the passover, 
and then makes the definite statement that ‘John 
was not yet cast into prison’ (32“*). We must 
either assume, therefore, that Jn is at variance with 
Mt and Mk, or that the visit to Galilee which he 
records preceded our Lord’s public ministry there. 
The latter is the more probable explanation, and 
in that case the visit of Mt 4** and Mk V* may be 
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identified with that of Jn 4*. At any rate, for 
determining the date of the imprisonment, Jn’s 
statements are more important, for that event 
must have been subsequent to the passover of 
A.I). 27; further, if we may press the allusion in 
Jn 4 ^® —TeTpdfJLTjvSi idTLv Kal 6 Oepia/xbs epx^Tai — OUr 
Lord’s journey into Galilee will have taken place 
not very long after the i)as,sever, and if we may 
also use the statements of Mt and Mk which assign 
the imprisonment as the reason of our jA>rd’s 
going into (ialilee, then we may lix the imprison¬ 
ment early in A.D. 27. One incident is related 
during that imprisonment (Mt IP, Lk 7^®), viz. 
the message sent by John through his disciples to 
ask our Lord whether lie was the Messiah. This 
is delinitely connected, in 8t. Matthew’s account, 
with the plucking of the cars of corn ; in St. Luke 
it seems to be the result of the report of Christ’s 
ministry in Galilee, and especially of the liaising 
of the Widow’s Son. If, therefore, we follow Mt, 
this incident would be some time between April 
and Juno of the same year ; nor would the latter 
month allow too little time for the completion of 
the Galihean tour required by St. Luke’s narrative. 

The last event to which we have to try and 
a.ssign a date is the death of John the Baptist, 
recorded Mt 14 “^-, Mk Little weight can be 

attached to the almost universal conirnemoration 
of this event on Aug. 29 (Nilles, Kalend. Utr. 
Eccles.), though it certainly represents a compara¬ 
tively early usage. We cannot base any argument 
on tlie context in Mt and Mk, for in both the 
account is inserted parenthetically to explain 
Herod’s statement that John was * risen from tlie 
dead ’; but it may be noticed that the news of his 
death in Mt 14 ^'* leads on at once to the miracle of 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand. Nor can we 
fix the date of John’s death by its coincidence 
with the yevidio. of Herod Antii»as. Herod’s 
reluctance (Mt 14 ") to put John to death may, but 
need not, imply a considerable interval between 
his imprisonment and death ; thus Kenan (Vie de 
Jdsus, ch. vii.) puts the arrest in the summer of 29, 
and the death on the birthday of Herod Antipas 
in 30.* We may nerhaps safely argue that his 
death had taken place before the unnamed feast 
of Jn 6^ for during our Lord’s visit to Jerusalem 
on tliat occasion he refers to John’s witness as past 
(Jn 6"" 7/1'); and though it is pojssible to argue that 
liis witness was closed by his imprisonment, it is 
more natural to refer the expression to his death. 
John’s death therefore took place before the feast 
of Jn 6^ that is, certainly before the second pass- 
over of our Lord’s ministry, but how long before 
must depend on the interjuetation given to Jn 6k 
It cannot be placed later than the beginning of 
A.D. 28. According to tradition (Theodt. HE iii. 3), 
John was buried at Samaria. 

Tlie scene of John’s ministry muII be placed 
nartly in the desert of Jiuhea (Mt 3^), in wliich it 
began, and partly in the Jordan Valley, and more 
deunitely near the fords (Bethabara [which .see] = 
‘place of crossing over’), either those in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bethshean or those in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Jericho. Two j»laces are mentioned in 
connexion with his ‘ baj)tism,’ viz. Bethany or 
Bethabara (Jn 1“), and iEnon near to Salim (Jn 3^“), 
nrobably in the neighbourhood of Bethshean. 
From J n 3“, and al.so from the fact of his coming 
under the jurisdiction of Herod Antipas, we infer 
that he i)robably sjiont some time in Feraea. 

iii. John’s \Vork and Teaching.—( a) The 
name bpairno-T^s or 6 ^avTli’ccv (wJiether given to him 
to distinguish him from others of the same nanio 
or not) indicates the feature of liis work which 
attracted special attention. It was used of him 

• These d.atcs are, of course, later than those in the article on 
Obbomoloqt of NT, which is here followed. 


during his lifetime by his disciples (Lk 7®®), and that 
the term is not due to the evangelist is clear from 
Lk 3^ etc., where John is by liim called son of 
Zacharias, or simply John. The term is used of 
him also during his lifetime by our Lord (Mt IH^), 
who, however, also uses the name John simply 
{e.a. Mt IF"), by Herodias (Mt 14®), by Herod after 
John’s death (Mt 14'**), and by the evangelists 
Mt and Mk but not Lk and Jn. In regard to his 
baptism, we gather that his right to perform the 
ceremony was questioned, inasmuch as (Jn 1*") it 
was connected, according to Jewish ideas, only 
with the Messiah (cf. 36“, Zee 13* etc.), with 
Elias as His forerunner, and with ‘the prophet’ 
(i.e. of Dt 18*"). John speaks of himself as having 
received a special commission from God to baptize 
(Jn 1**), though this is not spoken of in the angel’s 
mcs.sage to Zacharias, and he seems (Jn 3*^) to de¬ 
fend our Lord’s baptism (Jn 3^", but cf. 4^) by basing 
it on a similar divine commission. The import of 
the rite was early a question of discussion (Jn 3“), 
nor does the language of the evangelists make 
clear what was understood by it; for while Mk I* 
Lk 3^ define it as ‘a baptism of repentance for 
remission of sins,’ Mt 3** speaks of it as a baptism 
eli {t7/v) pLcrdvoiau ; but /xerdt/oia can hardly have been 
the object of the rite, for it was preceded (Mt, Mk) 
by a confession of sin. Tlie suomission of a Jew 
to the rite was, so far, an act involving fierdifoia, in 
that it implied that he put himself in the same 
position towards the coining /Sao-cXela rwv ovpavQv 
which the proselyte took up towards the old Jewish 
dispensation ; it implied tliat he rested no longer 
on his privileged position as a Jew, but realized 
his individual responsibility in regard to sin. This 
comes near to Sabatier’s explanation (.see Lit. 
below) of the rite as ‘ consecrating a new Israel,’ 
and w'ould iierhaps best explain the meaning of 
our Lord’s words, in regard to Himself, that a sub¬ 
mission to John’s baptism was (Mt 3*") a fullilment, 
i.e. a complete realization, of what was meant by 
diKaiodijyTij, as something which consisted not merely 
in external rites, but involved moral claims. Our 
Lord imtdics that John’s baptism was from heaven 
(Mk 11"^); and the refusal of the Pharisees and 
lawyers to receive it is in itself a virtual rejection 
of God’s purpose, while the acceptance of it by the 
publicans and the people showed a truer recognition 
on their j)art of what the righteousness of God 
really Jnieant (Lk 7^*^ idiKaluiarav rbv 0e6v). We 
may notice, too (Mt 21*^), that our liord regards 
John as coming iy 65<p diKaioavyr/s. So that we may 
regard John’s bajitism as emphasizing the true 
nature of diKatoavyr}. 

(/9) We pass from liis baptism to (1) his position 
as a teacher ; (2) the language in which that 
teaching was conveyeil; (3) its underlying ideas. 

(1) The angel Gabriel connects with him (Lk 1”) 
the iirophecy of Malachi (4°* ®), but precludes the 
idea that Elias would return in person as many 
expected (see Geux, l.c. n. 7311’.), by saying that 
Jolin should come in ‘ tne spirit and power* of 
Elias. That ho was Elias come in the flesh John 
himself (Jn H*) denied, while Christ affirmed that 
John the Baptist was really the Elias who was to 
precede the Messiah’s coming (Mt 11** 17**’**). 
The other prophecy which was applied to John the 
Baptist by himself (Jn 1^) and also by the evange- 
li.sts (Mt 3k Mk F) is that of Is 40“. He was then 
* more than a prophet,’ as himself the subject of 
prophecy. But he was also essentially a prophet, 
aiuf as such St. Luke introduces him in the unique 
exj»re.ssion already noticed, as such Zacharias refers 
to him (Lk F® irpo<p-f/Tr)^ 'Tipldrov kkrjdTjd-o), as such 
Christ regarded him (Mt 11**), and tlie people as a 
rule (but cf. Mt 11*®) accepted him as a prophet 
(Mt 14" 21^). In regard to his special mission we 
must refer also to the words used of him in Jn 1* 3“ 
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(dire<rTaX/x^pos) and Mt (^^eprat). It is then 
as ‘ the last of the prophets ’ and as such closing 
the dispensation of ‘ the law and the prophets' 
(Mt ll^S Lk 16^®) that we specially think of John 
the Baptist. 

(2) When we pass to the language in which his 
teaching was conveyed, we tind that it is largely 
based on that used "by OT propliecy, especially by 
Isaiah. His metaphors of the burning chall, the 
fan, the barren tree, are all to be found in OT. 
Some of the expressions are difficult to trace, and 
not easy to explain. Thus various interpretations 
have been assigned to the phrase yew'/jixara ix*-^vQv 
(Mt 3^ etc., Lk 3^), which is not to be found in the 
OT, but is one of several expressions common to 
our Lord and John the Baptist; another expression 
of which the meaning is not quite clear is the 
baptism ‘ with fire * (Mt 3^^). 

(3) In regard to the substance of his teaching, 

it must be remembered (a) that even in the fullest 
account of it given by St. Luke we have only an 
abstract (cf. 3"'imperfect and 3^® iroXXi Kal 

^T€pa ); (6) that St. Luke regards the character of 
his teaching as a consequence (3^ odv) of his carrying 
out the preparatory work spoken of in Is 40®. We 
may amplify the abstract by noticing the words 
which are used to describe it. They are KrjpviTcru) 
(Mk H etc.), evayyeXi^u) (Lk 3^®), wapaKaX^ci) (Lk 3*®), 
and in the case of Herod A^ 7 xw; and these imply 
that ho announced good tidings, and also the 
preparation necessary for it; and in both these his 
irophetic character appears. The * good tidings ’ 
10 announced was the near ajpproach of ‘ the 
kingdom.* The nature of this kingdom he does 
not define, nor does he state how the kingdom is 
to be established, nor who its members are to be. 
Probably, in accordance with ancient Jewish belief, 
he expected a visible kingdom ; but he advances on 
that in so far as consciously or unconsciously to 
imply that it was spiritual, and to prepare tlie way 
for tlie realization that it was not to bo merely 
Jewish but universal. These points can be seen 
from his insistence on the moral preparation for 
it. Kepentance is a necessity, for all national 
privileges are useless, and the fitting mode of life 
requires that ordinary pursuits should bo followed, 
but in a new spirit. Thus an individual and 
universal responsibility is insisted on, and an 
individual and universal judgment is proclaimed 
as imminent. Limits of space prevent an exami¬ 
nation in detail of this teaching, but it will repay 
careful study. We can only summarize. It was 
addressed (Lk 3*®; cf. Mk 1®, Mt 3®) to the 6xXoi, 
who came out to him in large numbers, and in¬ 
cluded in their ranks (Mt 3’) many Pharisees and 
Sadducees. The points insisted on by John are 
(1) confession of sms, and repentance, which had 
been already enforced by the OT prophets {e.g. 
Hos J1 2^® etc.); (2) the uselessness of reposing 
on their national privileges as * children of Abra¬ 
ham * is indicated, and possibly the outburst 
ytvv'fip.a.To, ixtSywy may have been provoked by the 
thought that many of his hearers were relying 
on his baptism as of value per se^ and teaching 
others to do the same (Boissonas, l.c. p. 40); 
(3) a judgment is imminent (^Sr;), which is universal 
(ira*/ Uvbpov)^ and determined by the character of 
the individual. This judgment involves a mani¬ 
festation of divine not only towards the 

political enemies of Israel (as in OT), but towards 
the Jews. This 6prfr) is frequently mentioned in 
OT and NT, and a resulting purification or separa¬ 
tion, dLaKadaptei, probably implies not, as Godet, 
the universal character of the purification, but its 
thoroughness; (4) St. Luke alone records the 
answers given to dift'erent classes who realized the 
need of action of some kind. John’s answers show 
the changed requirements—not outward observ¬ 


ances or a leaving of their ordinary duties, but a 
new attitude towards them; (5) finally, John re¬ 
moves the doubts of some as to whether he was 
the Messiah, by asserting the inferiority of his own 

J »erson and work. His teaching as recorded in St. 
Tohn will be best considered under the next 
heading ; but it will be interesting for students to 
try and trace whether there is any difierenco 
between St. John’s teaching before and after his 
baptism of our Lord. 

It remains under this head to say a word as to 
the ellect of his teaching. It is clear that very 
large numbers came to him, and he was generally 
accepted as a prophet ; and of the lower classes 
many accepted his teaching (Lk 7®®), though the 
upper classes refused to accept his baptism, and some 
said of him, as of our Lord, daifxdyioy cx^f- (Mt IL®). 
Besides the efi'ect of his work and teaching on the 
people at large, we read also of pLaSTjTai who fasted 
(Mk 2’® etc.), who attended him in prison (Mt 11® 
14^®), and to whom ho taught special forms of 
prayer (Lk 5*^ 11‘), some of whom left him to 
follow (ihrist (Jn P"^). Their number is given in 
Clem. Horn, ii. 23 as thirty. In the Acts (18®® 19®) 
we hear of Christians at Ephesus who accepted 
.John’s baptism. Their mention sliows ‘ how pro¬ 
foundly the ellect of .Tohn’s preaching was felt in 
districts as remote as proconsular Asia, even after 
a lapse of a quarter of a century’ (Lightfoot, 
Colossians, p. 402). Later on (and Lightfoot finds 
a trace of this in the argument of St. John’s Gospel) 
the Hemerobaptists connected their beliefs and 
practices with John the Baptist, and Christians 
called after him, the Sabjeans or Mandieans, are 
still, though in diminishing numbers, to bo found 
in the marshy districts near the conlluence of the 
Tigris and Euphrates (see Lightfoot, /.c., and 
literature quoted by him p. 405 ; and also Kenan, 
who finds evidence of Babylonian ideas). 

iv. John’s Relation to Cn hist.— From the 
narrative of St. Luke (chs. 1 and 2), and from Mt 
3^®, we should infer that John knew our Lord, and 
realized the nature of IPs Person; but the words 
of Jn P^’ ‘ I knew him not,’ imply that at any 

rate till the sign was given at our Lord’s baptism 
John did not recognize Him as the Messiah ; and 
this view is taken by Strauss, Godet, and Weiss. 
It is quite probable that the Synoptic narrative 
gives John’s teaching before the baptism, and that 
the Fourth Gospel gives the special jiaprvpla which 
it was John’s function, in the Divine Providence 
(Jn P), to bear, so soon as he realized by the sign 
at the baptism what our Lord’s real personality 
was. This does not require that our Lord’s 
divinity did not begin till His baptism and the 
descent of the Holy Ghost there, as held by various 
Gnostic and Humanitarian sects.* To the time of 
John’s baptism of our Lord is to be assigned that 
‘ anointing ’ with the Holy Spirit (Ac 10®®) which 
was His consecration to His ministry. We assume 
here that the Synoptic narrative doe.s refer to the 
time before our Lord’s baptism, and the Fourth 
Gospel to the period which follows. In the former 
his references to our hoxdi'B person are only relative 
to himself: Ho is 6 la-xvp&repot —He is the master, 
while John is the servant who bears (Mt) or 
looses (Mk, Lk) the master’s sandals. The un¬ 
willingness to baptize our Lord (Mt 3^^) does, how¬ 
ever, require that John had some definite grasp 
of who it was that came to him. John spealcs of 
the work of Him for whom he was preparing 
as consisting in a baptism ‘ with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire.’ The baptism with fire must refer 

* Cf. Oonybeare, Key of Truth, pt). xii, xlil, for the teaohinjr of 
Gregory the Illuminator, esp. ‘John gave priesthood, and 
unction, and prophecy, and knigship to our Saviour Christ, and 
Christ gave it to the ajj^etlea, and the apostles to the clergy ox 
the Church.* 
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citlier to the fire of jiul^inont (as Keiin, Neander, 
Meyer, etc.), or to the Holy Spirit (as Godet), and 
its effect is either that or devouring (Dt 4^^) or 
purifying (Zee 13®, Mai 3^ etc.). In tlio Fourth 
(jJospel, thougli we probably must not understand 
the twice-rejseated (Jn ‘who was before 

me ’ as a statement of belief in the pre-existence 
of Christ, yet the language in which John the 
Jlantist speaks of Christ as ‘the Son of God’ (P^) 
and the ‘ Lamb of God ’ implies a much higher and 
more definite concejition of the person of Christ 
than any words used by John the Haptist in the 
Synojitie (jJospels, and is best explained by the 
vision referred to in these Gospels, which would 
account for the clearer grasp. We cannot be sure 
that the Haptist understood completely the term 
‘ Lamb of God ’ which he aiiplied to our Lord, but 
he must have had in his mind some thought of 
is 53. In the other passage in which he speaks 
of Christ as the Ilridegroom, he is using lan¬ 
guage by^ whicli the relation of Jehovah to His 
jK'ople IS frequently described in the OT (Is 
54^’ ITos it is an interesting point of 

coinci<lence between the Synoptic narrative and 
that of St. John that our Lord uses this same 
expression of Himself when disciples of John were 
present, Mt 

To complete our notice of John’s relation to 
Christ, it is necessary just to refer to the mes.sage 
which he sent to our Lord from the prison (Mt 11): 
we can hardly believe, after the terms applied by 
him to Christ in St. John, tliat his own faith 
wavered, and must suppose that he wished .some 
confirmation of Clirist s Messiahsliip to be given 
for the sake of his disciples. 

Before we leave this heading of the subject, it is 
wortli while to notice how many of our Lord’s 
ex])ressions resemble those found in John the 
Baptist’s mouth. Besides the reference to the 
Bridegroom just mentioned, we find a connexion in 
the command to repent with which our Lord begins 
His ministry in the language about the tree and 
its fruits (Mt 7*® 12^*), in the expression 
iXL5ifwi> (^It 3^) used twice by our Lord (Mt 12*^ 
2lP‘), iind nowhere else except by John the Baptist. 
We must also briefly notice here the testimony 
borne by our Lord to John, as the greatest born of 
women, as closing the older dispensation of the 
law and the prof)hets, and yet as less than the 
least in the kingdom of heaven, because ho pre¬ 
ceded its advent (Mt IH^). 

It hardly falls within the scoj)e of this Dictionary 
to follow the many references connected with the 
name of John the Baptist in art, in liturgical use, 
in the dedication of churches, etc. etc.—for these 
reference may be made to the Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities^ articles ‘John the Baptist’ 
and ‘Baptisteries,’ to the index of Nilles’ 
dariurn Utriusqnc Ecrlesio’, to Paciandi, Aniiqni’ 
tates Christiarac, vol. iii. (‘De cultu J. Baptistai’) 
Bomae, 175r), and to various books on sacre(l 
art, etc., such as those of Kraus, Detzel, and 
Wessely, or Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary 
Art, 

IjiTKRATt^uK.—TlPHiMefl thc ])Ooks Just iTionti'oned, and the 
comniontarics on the Oospfl narratives, the followin^f will be 
found useful: IJorl, Jndaistir, Christianity, p. 2211.; Lif^ht- 
foot, Cnlosxians, p. 400IT. ; Sabatier, article in Lichtenborgor’s 
Encyclopitdir \ Uenan, Vie de J^sus (index). There are a 
number of inonogniphs and articles on John the baptist, in 
which the points niontioned in the preceding article are more 
mimitely investigated. Such are II. R. Reynolds, John the 
Jinptist ; Simpson, 'J'he Last of the Prophets ; Roissonos, /V 
^attitude de Jean Jiaptiste ; Rornemann, Die Tavfe Christi 
dvrch Johannes; r.rruil,/)u citlte de S. Jean Baptiste; Chenot, 
Jean le Baptiste; (Jeux, Jean Baptiste; Ilaupt, Johannes der 
Tayfer; Kohleq Johannes der Taiifer ; articles by Loisy in 
Jievue de Vhistoxre et de litt^rature rdiyievses, iii. 1, 3. 

Ll. J. M. Bedb. 
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JOHN THE APOSTLE (Life and Theology 

OF).— 

I. TiirLifs. 

i a) The Gospel narratives. 
b) Other NT references. 
cS Traditions of the Early Church. 

(a) The tradition of St. John's residence at Ephesus 
examined. 

II. Tun Titroloqy. 

A. The tjospel and Epistles of St. John. 

(1) The ‘signs' and the ‘witness* of the 
Fourth Gospel to the Messiahship of 
Jesus and His unique relation to thc 
Father. 

(2) The lEord of God—creative and revealing 
functions. 

(3) Importance attached in the Epistles to a 
true view of the I'erson of Christ. 

(4) Theology of the Father and the Son. 

(6) Scheme of salvation—meaning of the terms 
‘ world,’‘ flesh,' ‘eternal life’—salvation 
throxiyh Christ, implying (a) on His part 
the sucrince and death of Himself, {h) on 
man’s part («) a being bom again ; (3) 
the exercise of faith in the Son ; (y) the 
sustaining of the new life by participation 
in thf' life of Christ. 

(6) Doctrine of the Holy Spirit and the 
Church. 

(7) The three great statements—‘ God is Spirit,' 
‘God is Light,’ ‘God is Love.' 

B. The A poealypse. 

(a) Tile Doctrine of God —(«) Eternity; (/3) 
Universal Sovereignty; (y) Relation of 
Father and Son. 
b) Doctrine of the Spirit, 
c) Doc'trine of Sin and Judgment, and of 
Salvation and the Church. 

I. The Life of St. John. —The fragmentary 
cbaraclcr of the literature relating to the earliest 
days of tlie Christian Church has deprived us of 
any very full or certain knowledge of the lives of 
the apostles. And it has hapi)ene<l, in the case 
of St. Peter ami St. John conspietiously, that the 
discussion of the traditions of tlieir later history 
has been involved in controversy. It will tend to 
clearness if the ordinary traditional account of St. 
John’s life is lirst set out, and then the range of 
the controversy indicate‘1. 

(a) 'I'here are but few scenes in the Gospel story 
in which St. John takes a prominent place; but 
enougl) is .said to produce a strong impression of the 
apostle’s character. He appears first, according 
to a very natural inference, in the opening chapter 
of the Gospel that liears Ids name. Two dLseinles 
of the Baptist, hearing the witness borne by tlieir 
master to Je.sus, follow tlie new I’ropbet. One is 
named by the author—it was Andrew, the brother 
of Simon Peter (Jii P'^). The oilier is not named, 
but it lias seemed obvious to infer tliat it was St. 
John. His call to be an anostle is told in the 
S 3 moptic tradition, by St. Luke, Avitli the greatest 
fulness of detail (Lk S®'", Mt 22 , Mk P®- 20 ). It 
is from this source wo learn that he was son of 
Zebedee (for John’s possible relationsliip to Jesus 
see art. Sai.ome), and that he and his father were 
fishermen and Galiheans. It has often been pointed 
out that the presence of hired servants in tlie ship 
(Mk 1®®) with Zebedee implies a position of some 
degree of wealth. During the course of our Lord’s 
ministry St. John appears only rarely in a position 
distinct from that of the other apostles. Ho is 
clearly one of the most prominent of the group of 
our J.iord’s followers. He, with Peter and James, 
is admitted to witness the raising of J aims’ 
daughter (Mk 5®^, Jjk S**^); the same three are 
chosen to be pre.sent at the Transfiguration (Mt 17’, 
Mk 92 , Lk 92 ^), and are nearest to the Lord at the 
agony in Gethsemane (Mk 14^ and parallels). 
Once these three, with Andrew, are described as 
inquiring when our Lord’s last prophecies would 
receive fulfilment (Mk 13^). Bc.sides these in.stanccs, 
the two brothers, James and John, appear (Lk 
independently, as wi.shing to call down fire on the 
Samaritan village that refused them shelter; and 
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are brought to the Lord by their mother with a 
request for a special place of dignity in the 
kingdom (Mk 10^). Jolin is once connected with 
St. Peter alone ; according to St. Luke, these two 
apostles were sent to prepare tlie passover (Lk 22'^). j 
Once John is described as acting alone; it is he 
wlio asks our Lord what is to bo done with the | 
man whom they had found casting out devils in 
Jesus’ name (Aik 9^, Lk 9^^). These notices, 
though scattered and fragmentary, definitely 
suggest a particular character — the cliaracter 
indicated by the name given to John and his 
brother by our Lord : Boanerges (wh. see), ‘ sons of 
thunder’ (Mk They were fiery in their zeal 

and severe in temperament; yet, for all this, they 
were among the closest of our Lord’s chosen band. 
Though He rebukes their vehemence, He sees in 
them a character such as an a[)Ostle needs. 

When we turn to thePourtli Gospel, we find that 
the name of John, son of Zebedee, is never once 
named. But there are in the account of tlie Passion 
and Resurrection certain references to an unnamed 
apostle whom universal tradition has identified 
witli St. John. At the Last Supjier we read of a 
disciple whom Jesus loved, who was reclining at 
the table in a place of special nearness to our 
Jjord. It seems from the language used (ch. IJ) 
that the three, our Lord, St. Peter, and this un- 
n.'imed apostle, occupied one iridinhnm. They 
reclined, according to custom, on tlie left side, 
oblicpiely across tlie couch. Our Lord was in the 
centre, St. I'eter in the place second in dignity to 
this, parallel to the position occupied by the Lord 
and uehind Him; St. John in the third place, 
parallel also but before Him. When the prophecy 
of the betrayal is made, St, Peter from behind 
beckons to St. John in front to ask who it is. St. 
John, leaning back upon the breast of Jesus as he 
lay iKelvos oOrcos iirl rb crTTjOos rod 

"[7](Tov), asks the (lucstion and receives the (probably 
wliispered) communication. This same apostle is 
apparently he who was known to the hi|^i priest 
(18*“), and nsod his acquaintance to admit St. Peter 
to the court of the high priest. The discijdewhom 
Jesus loved is at the foot of the cross, and there 
receives the commission to take care of the Virgin- 
mother after the Lord’s ileath (19*’’). He is again 
in close connexion with St. Peter on the day of the 
resurrection. The news is brought to Simon Peter 
and the disciple whom Jesus loved ( 20 -), and the 
tAvo together make a visit to the tomb. In the last 
chapter of all, for the only time in this Gospel *the 
sons of Zebedee ’ are mentioned (21'^), ana in the 
scene which follows, St. Peter and the disciple 
whom Jesus loved are the prominent agents. It 
is the latter who is first to recognize the Lord. The 
(diapter is indeed inserted in order to correct an 
impression that this disciple is to await the coming 
of the Lord without dying. And then, in Avords 
Avhich are closely parallel to the claim (19’’®) to 
have been eye-Avitness of the scene ujion the cros.s, 
it is distinctly asserted that the disciple Avhorn 
Jesus loved is ho that testifieth these tilings and 
that Avrotc these things (21’^’*). 

( 6 ) In the Acts, St. John appears in tAA^o im¬ 
portant scenes in company Avith St. Peter ; the 
connexion of these tAvo apostles (noted in Lk 22* 
and closely in agreement Avith the Eourth Gospel, 
if the beloved disciple is indeed St. John) is car¬ 
ried out in these chapters of the Acts. These arc 
the tAvo Avho heal the lame man at the Beautiful 
(Jate of the temple, and are brought before the 
Sanhedrin (Ac 3. 4). Those, again, are the tAVO avIio 
go doAvn to Samaria to bestow the gift of the Holy 
(Jhost on those Avhmn Philip had converted and 
baptized ( 8 ’®). Once more the name of John is 
mentioned, again in connexion Avith St. l^eter, as 
having been seen at Jerusalem by St. I’aul when 


he Avent up by revelation (Gal 2’) and saAv those 
Avho seemed to be pillars (Gal 2'’). After this, 
except in the Revelation, the name of John dis¬ 
appears from the Ngav Testament. 

(c) When Ave pass beyond the Ncav Testament, 
Ave find our.selves in the region of somewhat frag¬ 
mentary tradition. We learn that at some period 
undefined St. John left Jerusalem and took up his 
residence at Ephesus. Of the intervening period 
betAveen the departure from Jeru.salem and the 
residence at Ephesus avc knoAV nothing, except that 
Tertullian {de Praise, Ho'r. 3G) allirms that St. John 
came to Rome, and Avas there by Avay of sullering 
martyrdom. He Avas pdaced m a cauldron of 
boiling oil, but was miraculously j)reserved from 
death. No date is fixed for this by Tertullian, 
but St. John is said to have been banished after 
his c.scape to an island (‘relegatur ad insulam’). 
Eusebiu.s, however, delinitely connects this banish¬ 
ment Avith the persecution of Domitian {HE ill. 
xvnf.Jj and quotes in support of Ins "vicav the 
statemeht ot Iremeus that St. John saAv the 
Rcycla tib n WXet ryj AojicTiavov dp^s (Iren. 

adv. IUkt. V. XXX. 3). Eusebius Then affirms (on 
tlieTnms of o rvbv irap i]/jLUf dpxdl^oiP \6yos, HE III. 
XX.) that, on the accession of Nerva, St. John 
removed from Patmos to Ephesus. Hero ho 
organized the Churebes in Asia, and survived till 
the time of Trajan (Eus. JfE ill. xxiii., quoting 
Iren. adv. Havr, ii. xxii. 5, III. iii. 4). 

It is to this period that most of the remaining 
anecdotes of St. John are assigned. Poly(;rates, 
bishop of Ei)hesus, in a letter to Victor oi Romo, 
says that John Avas priest here, and Avore the 
TriraXop or hif^h-priestly headdress ; that he died, 
and Avas buried there (Eus. v. xxiv.). On the 
authority of Ai>ollonius, St. John is said to have 
raised a man from the tlead at Ephesus (Eus. 
y. xviii.). It Avas in illustration of his exercise 
of the episcopal office Avith characteristic love that 
Clement of Alexandria tells the story of his journey 
into the forest to reelaim a convert who h.ad fallen 
into bad ways and joined ; band of robbers (Clem. 
Alex. Quis Div, Srdv, ch. 42). While at JT>hesus he 
combats liereely the heresy of Cerinthus, refusing 
even to be under tbe same roof Avith the heretic 
(Iren. ado. Hair. III. iii. 4), and being persuaded 
to Avrite his Gospel, sj>ecially to confute such 
heretics as this {ib. III. xi.). The Muratorian 
Eragmont contains a story of the origin of the 
Gospel someAvhat akin to this. It describes a 
discussion in Avliich AndreAV took part, in which 
St. John Avas pressed to Avrite doAvn his teaching 
about our Lord. After deliberation, and a special 
intimation from the Holy Spirit, he acts upon the 
advice. There are two stories of his extreme old age 
prcservc<l, the one ]>y Cassian, the other by Jerome. 
Cassian tells hoAv he used to play Avith a tamo par¬ 
tridge, and Avhen censured for such frivolity used 
the phrase, ‘the boAv cannot be always bent^( 6 WL 
xxiv. 21). And Jerome describes him at a time 
Avhen lie had to be carried into (liiirch, and Avas 
too old to speak for any length of timq; hepsed 
then, in addressing theChurcli, to^ .uau-isimply. the 
oIcT'commfindment, ‘Little cliildren, love one 
ahbther.*^ His (liseij>les, Avt‘.'iry of the continual 
' repetition, asked Avhy he ahvays said tliis: his 
ansAver Avas, ‘ i^uia ])r 5 oee])tum Domini est, ct, si 
.solum fiat, sufficit’ (Jer. Comm, in Cal. vi. 10). 
'fhe last chapter of the Gospel did not prevent the 
groAvth of a legend that the ;i[)Ostle Avas not really 
dead, but only asleep. And it Avas conlidently 
affirmed that the grouml Avhere he lay rose and 
fell Avith his bre.athing, and that the dust Avas 
moved by his breath. St. Augustine mentions thii: 
[Tract, in Joh. exxiv. 2), but docs not altogether 
accept it(‘Viderint . . . qui locum .sciunt, utrum 
hoc il>i faciat vel patiatur terra, quod dicitur : 
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quia et revera non a levibus hominibus id audi- 
vimus ’ *). 

These are the fra^ientary materials out of whieh 
is built the idea of the beloved apostle prevalent 
throughout the Church. They form a consistent 
picture, of a character that is vehement and 
tenacious, but has been moulded in its later days 
by the spirit of love. The story of the journey 
after the robber is quite consistent with that of 
the refusal to be under the same roof with 
Cerinthus the heretic. And both are parallel 
to scenes in the Gospels and Acts ascribed to St. 
John. 

{d) The difficulties that have been raised about 
the whole question of St. JohrCs sojourn at Ephesus 
do not arise from any inconsistency in the story 
itself, but from consieferations of a dilieient order 
altogether. They are part of the whole question 
of tne authorshio of the writings ascribed to St. 
John. If the autnorities upon which the Ephesian 
tradition depends are accepted as trustworthy, it 
will be difficult to explain wny and how the account 
of the origin of the Gospel which seems to have 
been part of the Ephesian tradition can be set 
aside. It is not part of our subject to consider 
the question of the authors!lip of the Gospel, 
further than is necessary in order to estimate the 
evidence for the tradition, but the points now to 
be raised would be scarcely intelligible apart from 
this explanation. See, further, next article. 

The real point at issue is comparatively small. 
Irenteus, who became bishop of Lyons in South 
Gaul after the persecution of A.D. 177, writes a 
letter to Florinus, a presbyter of the church of 
Rome who has fallen into heresy. A fragment of 
this letter is preserved by Eusebius {JIE v. xx.). 
In it Ireiueus appeals to Florinus to contrast the 
doctrines ho has accepted with those which he 
once learnt at the feet of Polycarp, who himself 
claimed to be the pupil of the Apostle John. Irenmus 
refers to a former time when lie, as a boy (rats in 
(5»/), saw Florinus, then in distinguisheil position 
at court (XagrptDs TrpdrTovra iv ry fiaaiXiK'Q 
with Polycarp. Now Polycarp was martyred, at 
the age of eighty-six {Mart, rolyc. § 8), on Feb. 
23, 155.t Thus he must have been born (unless 
the phrase in Mai't. Polyc. refers to his conversion 
and not his birth) in A.h. 09. If St. John really 
lived till the time of Traian, i.e. till about A.D. 
100, there is no reason why Polycarp should not 
have known him. 

This tradition has been assailed on various 
grounds. It has been asserted that there is no 
real indication of Johanninc inllueneo in the 
writers who date from Ephesus and its neighlwur- 
hood ; more espceially that Ignatius when writing 
to the Ephesians in the year 115 makes no allusion 
to St. John’s iiresence there, though he does mention 
St. Paul (Igii. Eph. ch. xii.), and shows signs of the 
influence of the letter ‘ to the Ephesians.’ This 
argument is used by Keim {Jesus of Nazara, Eng. 
tr. vol. i. p. 211 ir.), but its value is greatly 
impaired by the authority of subse(puent critics. 
The researches of Paul Ew'ald {Das nauptprohlem 
der Evangdienfrage), of H. Wendt {Lehre Jem), 
and especially of von der Goltz (‘Ignatius von 
Antiocfiien,’ in Texte und Untersuchungen, xii. 3), 
tend to show the presence in the region required, 

* The tradition which has so profoundly influenced art, that 
8 t. John drank poison without beinp affected by it, occurs in 
Isidore of Seville, De ortu et obitu Sanctorum, ch. Ixxil.; and in 
Aeta Johannis, c. 9, ed. Bousset, 1808. It is also alluded to in 
the Soliloquies, falsely ascribed to Augustine, ch. xxii. The pre¬ 
sent writer has failed to trace the ori^jin of the tradition, if it be a 
tradition, which Browning has followed in A Death in the Desert. 

f This seems to be^ the most likely date: an alternative is 
Feb. 22, 166. See Lightfoot, Ifpiatxus and Polycarp, i. pp. 
626-722; 0. II. Turner, ‘ On the day and year of St. Polycarji’s j 
Martyrdom,' in Studia Diblica, Oxford, vol. 11. pp. 105-166 ; and 
Uoruack, Chronologic, Bd. 1. pp. 834-350, and refl. I 


and in the Ignatian Epistles in particular, of that 
type of teachmg which is associated with St. John’s 
name. This line of argument may therefore be 
left out of account. 

Another and much more impressive method of 
criticism is that pursued by Harnack in his 
Chronologic der Altchristlichen Literatur bis / 
Eusebius, Bd. i. pp. 320-340, 656-680. It will ' 
have been noticed already that the hin^ of the i 
whole case is the relation of Irenoeus and Polycarp. 

If it seemed likely that this relation was less close 
than is generally supposed, no doubt the evidence 
of Poly carp to the presence of St. John in Ephesus 
might be seriously weakened. This is the central 
point of Uamack’s argument. TTe layr emphasis 
onTEe youth of Trenfeus (irats In ibv), and the casual 
character of his relation with Polycarp. There is 
no evidence, he maintains, that Irenoeus was in any 
strict sense a pupil of Polycarp; he merely heard 
him preach, like any other menmer of his congrega¬ 
tion. It is, therefore, not improbable that he 
confused the Apostle John with the John quoted 
by Folycarp, this other John being really the Pres¬ 
byter John—a person whose existence is affirmed 
by Papias. To this Presbyter John, Ilamaok 
a-ssigns the Fourth Gospel. It is difficult to avoid 
the conviction that Harnack is greatly minimizing- 
Ihe significance of the passage from the letter gf 
IrejiflDus to Florinus. It is true that we do not 
know exactly the age of Irenmus at the beginning 
of his episcopate, and that the year of his birth 
cannot be fixed within very narrow limits. It is 
true that we cannot be certain of the date of the 
scene Iv xdrw "koLq. to which Irenteus refers. It 
is true that irah Irt ibv suggests that Ireiueus refers 
to a time when he was from 12-17 or 18 years old.* 
But (1) the tone of the letter, especially the refer¬ 
ence to the psychology of memory, seems to imply 
an advanced age ; it is usually between 60 and 70 
or later that the memory begins to fail for more 
recent events; and (2) Harnack greatly under¬ 
rates the fulness of the knowledge which Irenieus 
claims. If it be true that the words do not imply 
any direct and personal relation with Polycarp, 
they do seem to imply a careful and continuous 
observation of Polycarp’s habits both in act and 
word, t Indeed it Is difficult to know what words 
would convey an account of a continued and care¬ 
fully treasured experience, if these do not. And 
it is hardly conceivable that an experience such as 
is described should have passed, and yet that 
Irenmus, with all his keenness of observation, 
should have failed to discover whether Polycarp 
was talking of John the Apostle or not. Again, 
the Twelve were a perfectly recognizable and dis¬ 
tinct body from a very early time in the Church, 
and Polycarp’s discourses must have been more 
than usually confused if they left his intelligent 
hearers uncertain on a fundamental point such as 
this. It is an even more extravagant hypothesis 
that Polycarp himself was confused. People will 
alw^ays estimate such a (juestion as this somewhat 
differently, so that it will be impossible to claim 
that the significance of Irena3us’ words is certain 
beyond all possibility of discussion. At the same 
time, the interpretation here given seems the most 

* Though Lightfoot, Ign. and Polyc.^ vol. i. p. 432, quotes 
posaajfes showing the extreme looseness with which such words 
as were used. 

t ykp ret rort rSv Uety^of at! yatp 

irottieur fMHiirtif ruvotClouarm r$i hewcToti aturn Urn pa 

iuvatrOati iiwup K»i rat rerav ir S xatuiUjfjttvof inXiytra « /jtatKKptat 
naXCxotpwaf, iteti rkf npatbooi cturav xtii rett tlrciavf rip 
nryipat rav ^iau xcti rvip rau ritfjtotraf iliietp xeti retf hetki^uf if iTatlTra 
irpaf ra irkijOaf xat) ri^y fjttrat 'laaaippau rupatpctrrpa^iip aK ctwvyytkXt xeti 
rr,p fjtar 'at raip Xairup roip ieapetxaTatP rip Kvpiap xat) u< etrtptptfittaptvi rave 
kayavf atitraSp xeti artpi rav xvpiau rtpat » wetp' ixtipaip atxvtxou, auti 
ifi^i rSp ivvetfMatp atvrav xati wtpi rv( itiaterxetkietf if xot^at rSip 
atvrawrSip riff rov kayav rxpiikpi^it a nakCxxpxaf itwnyyakkt 

araipTat rCptfeavat ra7t ypat^eiif. 
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natural, and it would require very considerable 
positive evidence to overthrow it. 

Such evidence is not forthcoming. The two 
fragments which bear on the question are less 
convincing than the passage from Irenaeus, but 
their natural meaning is consistent with the above 
interpretation of Irenjeus. Polycrates, bishop of 
Ephesus, writing to Victor of Rome about A.D. 
180, mentions various distinguished persons in 
the early history of the Church who are buried 
in Asia Minor. Amongst these he names the 
Apostle Philip, John the Apostle, and Polycarp. 
He is a person of importance, a bishop himself, 
belonging to a family which has given 7 bishops 
to the church, and he describes himself (probably) 
as 65 years old (^^Tj/covra vhrt Ietti yeyopws ip KvpLifi). 
This would bring his birth to the year A.D. 115. 
He describes the work of the apostle at Ephesus 
in the words iyepifjdT} lepeifs t 6 'iriraXop ‘ir€<pop‘ijKU)i. 
If the evidence of Trenseus is invalid, doubtless the 
probability is increased that Polycrates has made 
a similar confusion, and has mistaken John the 
Presbyter for John the Apostle. If, however, 
Irenaeus may be trusted in his account of Poly- 
carp’s teaching, then Polycrates becomes an in- 
dcj»endent witness to the state of things described 
by Polycarp, and a witness of some importance. 
He bears testimony to the existence of this tradition 
in the ecclesiastical circles at Ephesus, and lie had 
probably extremely good opportunities of knowing 
what these were.* 

Lastly, we come to Papias. It is to a fragment 
of this author that wo owe our knowledge of the 
existence of the Presbyter John. In a ])assage 
from the Prologue to his lost work, Expositions of ^ 
the Oracles of the Lordy which Eusebius quotes 
{HE 111. xxxix.), Papias explains his method. 
He has not paid attention to those who have much 
to say (rois rd TroXXd X^7ou<7-4i'), but to those who 
teach the truth. He has collected and examined 
the sayings of those who followed the elders (ct ttou 
Kal TrapaKo\ovOr)Kdl}S rts rots TrpcffftvTipois ): endeavour¬ 
ing to ascertain ‘ what Andrew, or Peter said, or 
what Philip, or Thomas or James ; or what John 
or Matthew or any of the disciples of the Lord: 
and what Aristion and the Presbyter John the 
disciples of the Lord say.’ Papias is not so good 
a witness as the others. Euseuius describes him 
as c/jiiKpbs t6p poOp, and he certainly seems to have 
made statements on the authority of John and the 
elders which are in themselves ridiculous, and can 
never have come from any one who knew the 
Lord. The passage mentioned above does not 
rove that Papias w'as a disciple of the Apostle 
ohn ; and Papias shows himselr capable of serious 
confusion in regard to St. John’s doctrine. But, in 
the light of the passage in the letter to Florinus, 
Papias’ statement that ho endeavoured to ascertain 
in Asia Minor what John and other apostles had 

* The authority of Pohxrates has been assailed on another 
round. It is said that, when he speaks of Philip the Apostle as 
eing at llierapolis, he has confused him with Philip the Evan¬ 
gelist: hence that he might easily have confused John the 
Apostle with John the Presbyter. Tlie question turns on the allu¬ 
sion to Philip’s daughters. Luke (Ac 218-») gays definitely that 
Philip the Evangelist, ‘one of the seven.'had four daughters 
wapOtvM rp6iprirtvovff‘(tt. Polycrates affirms that Philip the Apostle 
had three^ daughters, two of whom grew old as virgins, and 
the other i» ^oXjtiviretfxivv) died and was buried at 

Ephesus. Olcni. Alex. (Eus. UE iii. 80) quotes Philip as one of 
the apostles who did not forbid marriage, as he rxs BvyxriptK 
ililuKt*, Papias (Eus. JIE in. xxxix.) speaks of Philip 
the Apostle among his authorities. The Dialogue between Caiue 
and Proclus (Eus. UE iii. 31) represents Philip Evang. with 
four daughters —08 having lived at Hicrapolis. The authority of 
the Dialogue is by some adduced to prove the confusion in 
Polycrates’ letter. This seems unnecessary. The Dialogue is 
later in time, and remote in its origin (Italy as against Ephesus), 
and is manifestly under the influence of the Acts. Tlie state¬ 
ment of Polycrates is precise, and not identical wdth that in the 
Acts. We know there were two i’hilips, and it is not impossible 
that one had three daughters, and the other four. Of. Light- 
foul, Colotiians, pp. 45, 46. 


taught, may at least stand as an additional ground 
for believing that St. John had dwelt at Ephesus. 

We are, fortunately, not concerned with the 
further and more complicated question of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, but only with 
the residence of St. John at Ephesus. The evidence 
alleged is fragmentary. Even with the addition of 
the Muratorian Fragment, which continns what has 
been already produced, it is less than we could wish. 
But in a case like this the important point is not 
so much the extent as the character of the evidence 
that is to hand. And it is to be noticed that all 
the three authors we have named are men who 
would have had the best opportunities of knowing 
about this matter. Wo nave only fragments of 
their works, but they were not fragmentary. They 
cover a century between them — a century of 
vigorous and active Christian life; and they all 
of them held office in their several churches. We 
have not pressed the evidence of the Muratorian 
Fragment, because of the uncertainty of its origin, 
and the comparative lack of a true context in 
wdiich to place it. But those difficulties do not 
attach to the evidence of Iromcus, Polycrates, and 
Papias. Their relation to the ago in which they 
lived can be denied only at the expense of the 
surrender of the largest portion of 2nd cent, 
history. * 

11. The Theology of St. John. 

A. The Gospel and Epistles.—I n the writ¬ 
ings ascribed to St. John there is more of a com¬ 
plete and reasoned theology than is to bo found in 
any of the other NT writers. It is therefore a 
comparatively simple task to indicate the lines of 
the author’s theological thought. It must, how¬ 
ever, always be roinembered that in the Gospel the 
theological positions are placed in close relation 
with the history. So tnat, in some sense, a 
historical evolution is traceable in the doctrine 
described. The prologue to the Gospel (P’^®) may 
be regarded as summing up the doetrine of the 
hook; and, in like manner, many of the state¬ 
ments in the Epistles are of the nature of in¬ 
ferential doctrinal affirmations. It seems best, 
therefore, to describe as shortly as possible the 
progress in doctrine in relation to the iiistory, and 
then to discuss tlie conclusions wliicli result. 

(1) The Gospel professes to be a selection of 
anecdotes, out of a large number not recorded, de¬ 
scribing the signs which Josus did before His 
disciples. By signs are meant acts which convey 
a certain teaching, indicate a particular truth or 
reality. These particular signs are recorded in 
order to produce a particular belief—* that ye may 
believe tiiat Jesus is the Christ the Son of God* 
^ 20 * 0 . 81 ). The main part of the Gospel describes 
the growth of this idea in the minds of the 
apostles, and, at the same time, the growth of 
hostility on the part of the Jews. The mode in 
which the conviction is brought home to the minds 
of Clirist’s followers is called tuitness {paprvpla), 
and is characterized in various ways. The first 
stage in the process is the witness of John the 

* It is not quite clear what is meant by Polycrates’ phrase 
IffiM r» TlirxXov is the word used lor the 

high-priestly mitre; and therefore the adoption of it by St. John 
must have meant cither that he claimed that the old exclusive 
high priesthood was at an end, or, more probably, that he 
assertkl its fulfilment in the Christian priesthood. Delff 
(Oeseh. der Rabbi Jeaut v. Nazareth, p. 71) asserts that the 
phrase means that St. John was of the family of the high priest, 
and had actually performed high-priestly functions in Jerusalem, 
wearing the mitre for the purpose. This interpretation of the 
words of Polycrates is only part of a complicated theory as to 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel with which we have nothing 
to do. But it should be observea (1) that this is not the natunu 
interpretation of the passage: (2) that it assumes a decree of 
ignorance and confusion on the part of Polycrates which is 
unjustifiable. St. James is also said to have worn the <riT«A«i> 
(Epiph. Hasr. IxxUL c. 14, where ho follows the language of 
Hegesippus closely; but this particular statement is absent 
from the passage of Hegesippus quoted in Eus. HE u. xxiii.X 
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Baptist. lie first denies to the deputation of 
priests and Levites that he is the Christ, and then 
points definitely to Jesus as the Lamb of God, the 
person on Avhom the Spirit descended and abode. 
In consequence of the repetition of tliis witness on 
the following day, two of the discijdes of John— 
Andrew and, probably, John himself—are detached 
from the Baptist and follow Jesus. The result of 
a day’s colloquy is that Andrew announces to his 
brother Simon, We have found the Messiah. In 
like manner Natlianael is attracted by the same 
promise, thougli he seems to have had a stronger 
and loftier view of tlie personality of the Messiah 
than we usually find (1^^). The newly-won dis¬ 
ciples begin, therefore, with a conviction that 
Jesus is Messiah. The ‘sign’ at Cana of Galilee 
gives them new thoughts. John liad done no 
sign (10‘“), but in this scene at Cana the dis- 
ci[>les j>erceived what 8t. John, in the rellective 
language of his later life, calls the manifestation 
of the glory of Christ (2^^). This phrase seems to 
mean the specially Divine powers and character¬ 
istics which the Lord displayed upon earth ; and 
therefore the importance of tiie passage consists in 
this, that St. John marks the occasion when the 
previous belief in the Messiahship of Jesus began 
to be afiectecl by a deei)er notion of His Divine 
nature. Looking back upon it in later life, he sees 
that at that moment the thought that He was 
Divine was dawning in them. 

'rhis event at Cana is also described (2*^) as the 
‘ beginning of signs.’ It is the opening incident of 
a particul.'ir line of witness—the witness of the 
works (of. 5^* 10^® IS-"*). This is continued at Jeru¬ 
salem at the Passover, and produces a number of 
adherents (2"^). And here, again, St. John notices 
an iirmrcssion created by Jesus upon His apostles ; 
they found that He exercised considerable reserve 
in flis treatment of those who professed belief, in 
virtue of an insight into them which he pos¬ 
sessed.After this we come to the account of the 
Ministry and Preaching of our Lord. As in the 
Synontic Gospels, He begins by preaching (to 
Nicodemus) the Kingdom of God, with this difier- 
ence, that He <leclares the ncces.sity of new birth 
as the condition of entry. It is after the record 
of this preaching that the witness of John is 
finally completed and closed, in words wliich imply 
that his preparatory mission is over (3^®). It is 
noticeable that in this pas.sage Nicodemus is 
attracted to the now prophet by signs (3‘‘‘), and 
that the Lord, when lie is challenged to explain 
the new birth, refers to the witness of an experi¬ 
ence already growing up around Him (fl ofSa/xev 
XaXovfieVf Kai 6 ttopdKa/nei^ fiapTvpoOfieVf 3’^). In like 
manner the conversation with the woman at 
Sychar leads to the unequivocal declaration of 
Messiahship on the part of the Lord (4“*’), and an 
affirmation of the greatest imj)ortanc 0 as to the 
nature of God (4-'*, sec below, p. 689). The im¬ 
pression created by these two scenes on the minds 
of the apostles is not marked in the same way as 
before (2‘‘ and But it is obvious that their view 
of His character is changing and developing 
rapidly, 'riu'y have as yet no precise and clear 
view as to His nature, but they are careful as to 
commenting on, or asking questions about, Avliat 
He does. This is expressed in a marked way 
when the aj>ostles return ami find Him talking 
with a woman. They are surprised, but no one 
said, ‘ What seekest thou, or Why talkest thou 
with Inn-?’ (4“*^). So again, when He says, ‘1 have 
meat to eat which yc know not,’ they do not ask 
Him what He nuians, but talk among themselves 

* plir.ase liard, ro avrov "'/VWC-JICIJV TavT«f, (lo<'8 not 
necessarily imply siipcniatural knowledge; but it re<-or(l 9 the 
strong impression which the Master’s way of dealing with men 
had mode upon His disciples. 


(4“). A feeling of reserve and reverence is grow¬ 
ing up, wliich completely prevents all curious 
questions. Their conception is developing as their 
experience widens. 

We now come to the period at which hostility, 
continually increasing in fierceness, is caused by 
the acts and words of the Lord. The first scene 
is at an unnamed feast at Jerusalem, probably 
occurring some time before the second l’as.sover ot 
our Lorci’s ministry. The controversy arises over 
the law of the Sabbath. A man who had been 
crippled with a disease for 38 years is cured, and 
told by our Lord to take up the bed on which he 
is lying, and carry it away. This was, of course, 
a breach of the Sabbath law, and it seems, from 
the expre.ssioii used (.5^^ raOra ^iroLet iv acL^fidTip)^ 
to have been somewhat typical of our Lord’s 
action. In answer to the Jews, the Lord develops 
at length the relation between Himself and the 
fi'ather; His answer, in fact, amounts to a claim 
to stand in the same suijreme position as the 
Father in regard to tlio law in question. ‘My 
Father woiketh up till now, and I work ’ 

The discourse wliicli follows is of great import¬ 
ance for our present purpose. In it the Lord, 
speaking first of Himself under the title of ‘the 
Son,’ allirins tlie absolute and indissoluble unity of 
the Avill of the Father and the Son. The Son 
certainly has derived Being; hut the Father has 

f iven iL'm to have life in Himself (5^®); in what 
le does He fulfils the Father’s commi.ssion, which 
includes the i)ower of giving life even to tlie dead, 
and the prerogative of judgment (5-^* -2* ^). This 

unity or action is based on love (5**^), and carries 
with it the right on the part of the Son to honour 
co-ordinate with that of the l^'aMier (5'“). It is 
obvious that this claim, if substantiated, com¬ 
pletely meets the charge of independent and self- 
willeil defiance of a law |imposed by the Father. 
In 5^® the Lord identifies Himself with the Son, 
and proceeds to deal with the question of evidenee. 
Here He utses the idea characteristic of this Gospel 
— witness. This teaching, He says, is not a bare 
assertion of His own; He has evidence, con¬ 
sentient witness to establish it (Tr'-), besides the 
inner certainty of His own knowh'.dgo. 'riiere is 
first the witness of John temporary and 

limited, but hearing on tlie truth. Secondly, 
there is tlie witness of the um'lcs, done in pursu¬ 
ance of the Father’s cum mission Thirdly, 

there is the witness of the Father (5^’^, see below, 
p. 686), and, lastly, the witness of the Scriptures. 
Vrom them will come the really damning enlarges 
against the Jews; they have disbelieved the 
icritlngs of Moses, how can they believe Christ’s 
words ? {5^^' 

St. John does not chronicle the eficct of this 
discour.se, eitlier upon the Jews or upon the 
ajiostlcs, imjiortant as it obviously is. The next 
scene does lead to a decisive and significant result. 
Here, again, it is important to recall the circum¬ 
stances under whirli tiie scene took place. It 
occurred immediately after the miracle of the 
J^'eeding of tlie Five Thousand. The persons thus 
fed seem to have been a body of Galihean pilgrims 
going up to, or returning from, the Passover (cf. 
6**). The result of the miracle is that the pilgrims 
conceiv'e the plan of seizing Jesus and making 
Him a king; that is, they see in Him the fulfil¬ 
ment of their v^ery uninstfucted Messianic hopes. 
The following day tlie fact emerges in a dialogue 
with the 1.01(1 that they have compared His act with 
th.at of Moses, who fed the people in the wilder¬ 
ness, and that their allegiance will depend on 
Christ’s rivalling this (6^^). From this point the 
discourse takes its start. With increasing clear¬ 
ness our Lord points to Himself as the fulfilment 
of the acted prophecy of Mo.ses. The Jews (who 
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appear at v.^) protest against the claim implied in 
this; but this protest only leads the Lord to the 
still more startling assertions, that life in any true 
sense depends upon connexion with Himself, and 
that this connexion is established by eating His 
Flesh and drinkin<» His Blood. And He ends by 
delinitelj connecting this with the type of the 
manna in the wilderness {6°“, cf. The result 

of this discourse was to separate the Twelve 
sharply from other followers: these are puzzled, 
and walk no more with Him ; the apostles, by the 
mouth of St. Feter, confess Him as the Holy One 
of Cod 

After this scene, the development of the hostility 
is comparatively rapid ; there are practically only 
three more occasions described. Tho lirst occurs 
at the Feast of Tabernacles. In liis account of 
this feast St. John has shown us a perfect turmoil 
of conflicting ideas and surmises as to the new 
prophet, witli a background of firm hostility on 
the part of the ruling' class among the Jews. 
With the various problems and difliculties which 
were raised hy the various parties, we have 
nothing to do ; the decisive utterance from which 
the discourse or dialogue follows is the phrase, * I 
am tho Light of the world’ (8^“). The subsequent 
passage is of great dilliculty. Emphasis is laid 
again upon the witness of the Father (8‘®- and 
tlio coincidence of the works with the will and 
commission of the Father (8'“”- 2 ®); and tho result 
was that many believed on Him (8^‘'). But an 
attempt made uy the Lord to oiler true freedom to 
those who hatl believed Him, rouses their national 
f(i(dings, so that when Christ, after an agitated 
argument, makes a claim which they understand 
as cocquality with Cod, they take up stones to 
cast at Him as a blasphemer.* In the second of 
the scenes in question, at tho feast of DedicatioJi 
(reading iyhero rbre in lU'--), a similar discussion is 
presented to us arising out of a miracle performed 
upon a Sabbath-day, and involving by its method 
a breach of tho law. The Jews detinitely challenge 
Jesus with tho question of His nature (10^). He 
refuses to answer directly, but refers again to the 
works ( 10 ^) and to the Father’s will, ending with 
the strongest assertion yet made of Ilis union 
with the Father, iyCo Kal 6 Trarijp iafxev ( 10 ^). In 
consequence of this lie has to withdraw from 
Jerusalem ; but St. John notes that many believed, 
seeing how Ho fulfllled the prophecy of the 
Baptist (lO'*®'^'^). The last scene is that of the 
raising of Lazarus and its immediate consequences. 
A miracle such as this could not have failed to 
produce an efl’ect; and St. John notes that it is 
the decisive event which leads the authorities to 
determine on the death of Jesus, and produces the 
enthusiasm among tho crowds which is expressed 
in the Triumphal Entry (cf. -is 12 *''*^®). At the 
end of ch. 12 8t. John solemnly sums up the result 
of the mission of Christ; the evidence of signs 
had largely failed (12^'^); there were many even of 
the rulers who really believed, but did not dare to 
express it {12‘*“), and in all this St. John sees the 
fullilmeiit of the prophecy of Isaiah, when ‘ he saw 
his glory (i.e. of Jesus), and spake concerning him.’ 

In the part of tho Gospel which we have now 
briefly considered, tho author explains the series 
of events through which liis convictions developed. 
We have therefore before us the idea of one who 
fulfllled the national expectation of a Messiah, 
but who, at the same time, identiflod Himself 
with the typology of the OT, spoke mysteriously 
of a deeper union with the Father, and who repre¬ 
sented union with Himself as the one necessary 
means of satisfying human needs. These two 
latter points are developed at great length in the 

* It is assumed Uiat the Pericope AdiUtercv in out of place iu 
this ciiapter. 


liast Discourses (cf. 14'®- IV"* 14'*'-^ 15'‘" etc.). But 
the Discourses are delivcrtMl under a sense oi 
immediate departure, and tlicicfure they ilevelop, 
in language mysterious at tlie tijiie but explained 
later by events, the close union of the Father and 
tlio Son, the future work of the I’arac.lcte, and the 
new commandment to tlie followers of .Jesus. 
'I’he questions of the apostles recorded from time 
to time in the course of these chapti*rs sliow that 
they only partially understood tlieu wliab was said 
to them. But the teaching is continuous with 
wliat had gone before, and could only have coii- 
flrmcd the opinions already held hy tlic apostles. 
We shall consider it more iu detail further on. 

One last sign is noted by 8t. John in the account 
of the Crucilixion — tlie cllusion of blood and 
water, and the bearing of prophecy on the scene. 
This is mentioned with great emphasis, and the 
presence of the author as eye-witness is deliber¬ 
ately asserted (19^). There then follows an account 
of the intercourse of tlie Bisen Lord \vith various 
of His followers, and we then return to the passage 
mentioned before, in which 8t. .John declares the 
purpose of his Gospel (20^®- *'). 

It will be seen that tho result attained by St. 
John is an evolution that starts from tho idea of 
the Messiah, and rises through the witness of 
signs and the teaching of Discourses to a lofty and 
profound notion of Jesus as the Christ, the Son of 
God. It is this wliicli is the fundamental idea of 
all St. John’s theology, and it lias been necessary, 
therefore, to nut it first. 

(2) It is obvious, however, that such a view 
could not he maintained witliout involving serious 
consequences upon the idea of God : or, to put the 
same thing in somewhat dilfcrcnt language, the 
development in the notion of Jesus, from that of 
Messiah to that of the Son of (iod, will be found to 
rest upon theolo^^dcal presuppositions. These are 
revealed in the Discourses 01 the Lord, and in part 
drawn out by the author in the Gospel and 
Epistles. We have p.asscd them by so far in order 
to display the historic mo/emciib of St. John’s 
thought; but we must now turn to them. 

The flrst passage which calls for consideration 
is, of course, the Prologue. This contains, in 
summary, St. .John’s theology of the Incarnation. 
Jt begins by describing the Person involved—the 
Word ; and of Him it asserts eternal pre-existence, 
eternal communion with God, and finally Divinity 
itself. The author then proceeds to give an 
account of the various functions of the Word of 
God.* TJie Word of God is tho instrument of 

* It is impossible to disousa at length the origin and assOi-Ja- 
tiona of this much disputed exprcKsion- the Word of Ood (see 
art. Logos). It must su/Iioo here to say that there seema to be 
a great dithculty in connecting it, as would at first sight 
api)ear natural, with Greek phiIoHopi)ic thought. It is true 
tliat the word in its earner usage contained ideas which 
might have developed into auch a conception as tliis of 8t. 
John, But in tho history of Greek thought the development of 
the meaning of the word was governed by the particular 
interest of Greek philosophy. The i<iea of language or s’ .ech 
la complex. Speech conveys information (1) os to the m I of 
the speaker, (2) as to tho subject spoken about, in the former 
c.‘iso tiie uttered word appears as tho representative of the 
person or character or act of tho speaker ; its reference to 
fact may bo of merely secondary importance. In tho other case 
the word has a sort of substantive existence. It does not 
matter who uses it; the important thing is what it means. Tlie 
more this aspect of tho relation is emphasized tho more tho 
idea of a word tends towards that of abstract scientific defini¬ 
tion—it is a form conveying truth. Ita ideal is to correspond 
as nearly as may be with the reality it describes. The Greeks 
found the ideal correspondence between thought and thing in 
univeraalit)^; and therefore, concurrently with tho develop- 
njent in philosophic thought, the word Xeyof took on more and 
more the associations of universality, and lost more and more 
those of the individual thing or p(!r8on. With the Hebrews, on 
the other hand, the Word of God meant always God s}(caking 
or doing certain things ; the Word was the emissary and repre- 
aentative of God. A doctrine of Incarnation in tho Johannino 
sertsc is i> 08 siblo on tho one line of thought, and impossible os 
the other. 
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Creation {irdpra Si* aCrrov (y^perOf not vir* airrov). The 
gift of life, expressed in a living world, was the 
object, or, if we may so say, the ruling principle of 
the action of God througli the Word, and life was 
to have been a sign or suggestion to man of the 
presence of the Word—to have been the light of 
men. But, owing to the intrusion of the darkness, 
the light now imines in a hostile atmosphere, 
without, however, being overcome by it. This 
doctrine lies closely in connexion with that of the 
Old Testament. The Pentateuch (Gn 1) and the 
Psalter (Ps 33®) both ascribe creation to the word 
of God; they use the metaphor of speech to de¬ 
scribe the act of God in it. And throughout the 
OT the presence and eHect of evil is continually 
asserted. But St. John makes a considerable and 
important addition to the doctrine of the OT when 
he unequivocally asserts the Divinity of the Word. 
In the OT the idea of language was a metaphor 
used to describe an act; it is said that in Rabbinical 
thought the Word of God was beginning to take 
on a ouasi-personal character; with St. John the 
Word by wfiich the world was brought into being 
was a person, separate enough from God (6 
i.6.), to be in communion with God, but yet 
essentially Divine in nature. 

We next learn St. John’s conception of that 
Revelation of the Word which lie himself had 
experienced. It was heralded by John the Baptist, 
who was sent from God to witness concerning it. 
The light was already in the world, and had 
already a place of its own in the world, but the 
world rejected its am>eal. New birth—birth of 
God—was given to those who received the light 
when it came— a birth that broke through and 
destroyed the old physical succession 
Having thus described the Person of the Word, 
and the eflect of His mission, St. John proceeds to 
describe the mode of His manifestation, * The 
Word,’he says, ‘became flesh, and dwelt as in a 
tent among us, full of grace and truth.* As thus 
Incarnate, the Word manifested His Divine glory. 
In regard to this, St John uses a remarkable 
hrase. Ho says it was ‘ glory as of an only- 
egotten from a Father,’ i.e. it was identical in 
nature, but different, if the phrase may be allowed, 
in individuality from that of tlie Fatlier. It was 
representative in the fullest sense, not merely an 
irradiation from without; it was Divine glory, but 
the glory of an only-begotten son. For the evi¬ 
dence of this, St. «John refers to the witness of 
John the Baptist (H®), and more particularly to 
the experience of himself and or the Churcli. 
‘We beheld his glory,’ he says (H^); and again 
‘of his fulness,’ the grace and truth which came 
with Him, ‘ have all we received ’ in continually 
increasing proportions, grace in place of grace 
(H®). Then St. John explains summarily the full 
lieight of this Revelation. It superseded the 
Mosaic law, which was partial and external, by 
means of this gift of grace and complete truth (H^). 
It did not give us the vision of God : it meant that 
one who was God and only-begotten, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, had come among men and 
declared the truth.* 

We have already seen in brief outline the process 
of historical observation through which St. John 
obtained his view of our Lord’s nature. The Pro¬ 
logue shows us the same ideas formulated and in 
some degree systematized. The central point is 
still the Sonship,—Christ is Son of Godin a unique 
sense,—but the mission of the Son is clearly dehned 
in relation to other things. He is the Word of 
God : Eternal and Divine : He is the Instrument of 
Creation; the source of the knowledge of God 

• This Interpretation depends, of course, on the reading 
^tc(. For further information on this head, see 
Uort’s Two Dmertatima, 


which men should acquire by life and nature. 
His coming ha.s superseded all previous revelation. 
In its earlier stages, as in the case of John, revela¬ 
tion was for witness of a light yet to come. The 
revelation of the Word was the manifestation of 
that Light. It was complete where the law, the 
highest expression of the old order, was partial: 
it gave final certainty about God on the authority 
of God only-begotten. 

(3) The Epistles show how fundamental a doc¬ 
trine this was in St. John’s theology. He asserts 
in the most emphatic way (iJn H"*) his own 
experience in the matter ; how the life—the eternal 
life—which was continually (V) with the Father^ 
was manifested in time {icpapepiodr}) to us; we .saw 
and heard and touched beyond possibility of error. 
To deny the Father and the Son is the sign of 
antichrist (1 Jn ; it is a departure from the 
original message (1 Jn 2-**). It is the test of spirits; 
‘ Every spirit which confesses Jesus Christ come in 
the flesh is of God, and every spirit which confesses 
not Jesus, is not of God, and this is that spirit of 
antichrist, of which yo have heard that it cometh, 
and now it is already in the world’ (4^- ®; cf. 6’* 

In the Second Epistle St. John forbids his readers 
even to receive into their house and salute one who 
makes denial of this final truth (2 Jn There 
is therefore no hesitation in his mind as to the 
truth or the necessity of this doctrine: it is the 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity and the test 
of true membership of the Church. 

(4) It is in regard to this subject that the 

theology of St. John is most systematic. We 
must now pass on to the conaiaeration of some 
other points less fully systematized, but no less 
decisive in their character. And lirst we must 
call attention to the Theology of the Father and 
the Son. It is contained, for the most part, in 
incidental references in the Discourses of the Lord. 
The Father is supreme, and is the source of the 
Being and all the action of the Son etc.). 

He has sent the Son into the world (3^®), and given 
Him commission to perform certain works there 
(.5^ 8^® 10®-* 14®^ 15*® 17'*). The relation between 

the Father and the Son is variously described. It 
is a profound and complete unity : ‘ I and the 
Father are one’ {(p 4 (tix€p) (10®® 17“*®*). But this 
unity does not destroy the distinction between the 
Father and the Son. The Father loves the Son 

loves the Father (14®*); the 
Father knows the Son, and is known by llim (10^®; 
cf. 8®®). Before the world was, the Son enjoyed 
‘glory with the Father,’ to which He returns (17*). 
IJie Father abides {pL^pei) in the Son, and the Son 
in the Father (8'“^®* ^ 14*®* **): so that it is said ‘ the 
Father abiding in mo doeth his works ’ (14*®). All 
that belongs to the Son belongs also to the Father, 
‘and thine are mine’ (17*®): yet ‘the Father is 
greater than I ’ (14®®). Hence tlie representation of 
the Father by the Son is complete: ‘ He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father’(14®, cf. 8*®). So that honour 
given to the Son is given to the Father (6®^* **®), and 
those who reject the Son reject also the Father 
(8*® 15^*'®'*; cf. 1 Jn 2-®'®'*). This fulness of union 
and intercourse throws some light upon the obscure 
subject of the witness of the Father. In 6®** ” the 
Lord disclaims bearing witness concerning Himself, 
but refers instead to the witness of John, and then 
5” to the witness of the Father. In ch. 8, in answer 
to the Jews, He says, ‘ If I do bear M'itness of 
myself, my witness is true, because I know whence 
I came and whither I go ’ (8**), and then again (8*®) 
refers to the witness of the Father. In 
(probably a reflective passage by the evangelist 
and not part of a discourse) we read, ‘ He that 
receiveth his (i.e. the Son’s) witness hath set to his 
seal that God is true ’ {i<T(ppdyiiT€p &ri 6 Oedt dXijOifs 
^crrlp); and in 1 Jn 6*® St. John says again, ‘He 
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that bolieveth on the Son hath the witness in 
himself; he that believeth not God, hath made 
him a liar, because he has not believed in the 
witness which God has witnessed concerning his 
Son.’ Thus the most obvious sign of failure to 
receive the witness of the Father is to misunder¬ 
stand the promises of God, and the indications of 
His purpose, which Christ fulfils. The witness of 
the Father is closely allied to the witness of 
Scripture, but is not quite the same. It seems to 
consist in that inner perception of the purpose 
of God resting on the love of God (5*^), which 
carries conviction in the presence of the life and 
works of Christ; the Jews fail * because ye have 
not his word abiding in you ’ (6“); without this, 
they search the Scriptures, and so fail to receive 
their witness also. The Son appeals to this wit¬ 
ness against the charge of self-seeking or self- 
advertisement ; and the certainty of His know¬ 
ledge of His own nature, and of His mission 
(‘\^ence 1 come and whither I go*) justifies His 
witness to Himself. 

(6) The next point for consideration, starting 
with the above-described theology of God and the 
Incarnation, is the process or scheme of salvation. 
To do this it is necessary to define first St. John’s 
conception of the world, and of the condition 
requiring remedy. The word K6(Tfxot means pri¬ 
marily the created order; so in 1®* we find tnat 
the world was created through the Word. Also 
the phrase 6 pios tov k6(t^iov occurs (1 Jn 3'^) for 
this world’s goods. From the idea of transitorincss 
{e.g. 1 Jn 2^^) the word gets a sinister sense; and 
we find it in its most characteristic signification of 
the fallen world, tlie world in opposition to the 
will of God. In this sense St. John says of it that 
the whole world lies in the evil one (I Jn 5^*). It 
is the embodiment of the principle of hatred to all 
that God requires; by the inherent necessity of 
its nature it hates Christ and His Church (Jn 15^®*^, 
1 Jn 3'®). Christ is alien from it (Jn 8^® 17^^ 18®®, 
1 Jn 4®). Its hostility is represented in a ruler, 
6 rod k6j/jlov toijtov (Jn 12®^ 14®®), who has an 

‘hour’ in which he apparently triumphs. The 
characteristic attitude of the world is sin, which is 
‘lawlessness,’ i.e. self-will and rebellion (1 Jn 3^ 
6^^). Those who live in sin are under the wrath of 
God (3®*); their life is no true life, their existence 
may be described as death (Jn 8®*, 1 Jn From 
another slightly dill'erent point of view the prin¬ 
ciple of the world’s hostility is called the flesh, and 
it is clearly declared to bo impossible to pass by 
natural evolution out of the range of the flesh. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh (Jn 3®), and 
therefore there is no power in the flesh to restore 
or recreate itself; it can only go on reproducing 
itself perpetually. This is the condition of things 
which it 18 Christ’s mission to redeem. 

The impulse to restore the world comes from the 
Father, and is based on love : ‘ God so loved the 
world that he sent his only-begotten Son ’ to save 
it (Jn 3*®-^’; cf. 1 Jn 4^®'^^). The efl’ect of the 
mission of Christ is variously described ; He comes 
that the world may be saved through His means (Jn 
3^^; cf. 4^2,1 Jn 4'^); that is the most general phrase. 
He is the Lamb of God, who takes away the sin of 
the world (Jn l“, 1 Jn 3®). He comes that He may 
destroy the works of the devil (1 Jn 3®). But perhaps 
the most frequent expression of the intended result 
is the phrase eternal life (Jn 3^®, 1 Jn 6^^). This 
forms the subject of many of the discourses and 
warnings of the Lord, and it is constantly occurring 
in the First Epistle. Those who believe have 
passed from death into life (1 Jn 3^^; cf. Jn 8**); 
eternal life has been promised to mankind by God 
(1 Jn 2“). Christ Himself is identified with it 
(1 Jn 1® 5‘^*®®). He declares that He has come 
‘that they may have life, and have abundance’ 


(Jn 10 '®); the commandment of the Father is eternal 
life(Jn 12 '^®). And again, ‘ This is life eternal, that 
they may know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ wliom thou hast sent’ (17®). Thus the life 
which Christ brings consists in union with Christ, 
obedience to the Father’s commandments, and 
knowledge of God. It is not a thing to bo attained 
only in the future ; it is actually in the possession 
of those who believe (Jn 6 ^^, 1 Jn 5“*'^). From 
another point of view this condition is described as 
light. Christ is the light of the world (Jn 8 ^‘'‘; cf. 
319 22 -*®) in contradistinction to the darkness of sin 
(cf. 1 Jn 2 ®’"). (See below, p. 689). 

The means of salvation lor the world is only 
through Christ. This is partly implied by the 
general statements of the purpose of God already 
cited, and partly by the series of metaphorical 
phrases usea by Christ Himself to describe His 
lunctions. Thus He is the Bread of Life (6*®* ®'); 
without participation in His Flesh and Blood there is 
no true life at all ( 6 ®®). Ho is the true fulfilment of 
the type of the water in the wilderness ( 7 ®^’ ®®); the 
light of the world ( 8 '® 12 ^®). He is the Door into 
the true fold, to the exclusion of all others ( 10 ^ ®); 
and again, He is the good Shepherd ( 10 "*'‘). So, 
at the grave of Lazarus, He proclaims Himself the 
Itcsurrection and the Life (11®®); in answer to the 
question of Thomas, He declares Himself the 
Way, the Truth, .and the Life (14®). Through Him 
alone is man’s access to the Father; in Him all 
truth and all life are summed up. Once more. He 
is the True Vine, the unity and quickening force 
of all those who believe (15' etc.). Nor are His 
functions restricted to those whom He may be con¬ 
nected with during His earthly life, or to tnose who 
belong to the chosen people. His work is universal 
in power and validity (Jn 10 '® 11 ®® 12 ®®, 1 Jn 2 ®). 

The idea of God, then, if we may so say, is the 
salvation of the world through His Son, Christ. 
We must now consider what action is necessary to 
achieve this purpose, both on the part of Christ 
and of mankind. We have already spoken of the 
obedience of Christ, and the exact way in which 
He fulfilled the commission of the Father; we 
have now to deal more in detail with the subject, 
(a) The method by which Christ saves the world is 
by the sacrifice of Himself through death. The 
law under which He lived is first suggested by the 
Baptist in his witness : Behold, the Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world ( 1 ®®*®®).* 
Christ Himself asserts the same truth, with greater 
or less distinctness. First to Nicodemus obscurely 
(3'*), and again more clearly to the Jews after 
the feeding of the 5000. ‘ I am the living Bread 

which came down from heaven . . . and the bread 
which I will give is my Flesh for the life of the 
world ’ ( 6 ®'). He is ‘ the good Shepherd that giveth 
his life for the sheep’ ( 10 "*'®; cf. 1 Jn 3'®); and 
by so doing He shows that He has the uttermost 
love (15'®). So deeply is this necessity woven into 
the fabric of things, that the high priest ‘ of that 
year,’ speaking more wisely than he knew, prophe¬ 
sied that He must lay down His life for the people 
(11®!.®®). It is the condition of drawing all men 
to Him (12®®). In two places in the First Ejustle 
St. John uses the phrase l\a(r/i 6 s, or propitiation 
(2® 4'®); once (1 Jn P) St. John speaks of the blood 
of Jesus Christ as cleansing us trom all sin. And 
our Lord Himself uses once the peculiar phrase, ‘ I 
sanctify myself for their sake’ (Jn 17'®). 

Thus it is by this process of sacrifice that our 
Lord performs His part in the plan initiated by 
God. {h) We now come to consider the function of 
man—the response required of the world. (1) The 
fundamental law under which the world b ordered 

* The precise reference of this phrase is, no doubt, obscure; 
but there can be no doubt that the association with the lamb 
waa one of sacrifice. 
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hore meets us. The world can do nothing for 
itself. lie, therefore, that will see and enter the 
kingdom of God must be horn (Kjdin : the old physical 
sequence—of blood, of the will of the llesh, and 
the will of man—must be broken olf, and a new 
kinship established (3^**^, cf. T’’). (2) Further, there 
is required of necessity faith in the Son, and 
acceptance of Ilis mission (dn 3^® 6“"^* 1 Jn d'-*'). 

This faith is more than mere belief (8^^), which in the 
passage quoted fails to bear criticism. ButSt. John 
supplies no delinition of it, or anything approach¬ 
ing a definition. It is rather trust in a person than 
belief in the truth of what he says : or rather, this 
kind of belief comes as a result of the trust. It is 
made impossible, as we shall shortly see, by certain 
moral conditions. (3) 'J’he new life which the new 
birth begins must bo sustained by continual par¬ 
ticipation in the Life of Christ. This is the burden 
of the strong and startling language in the syna¬ 
gogue at Capernaum (Jn : ‘Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye 
have not life in yourselves. He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life, and 
I Avill raise him up at the last day.’ And this is 
said in explanation of the phrase, ‘ the bread 
which I will give is my flesh for the life of the 
world.’ It implies that the faithful must in some 
way, not explained by St. John, enter into and 
share the sacrifice of our Lord. The sacrifice is 
thus not an external transaction: all men must 
have a part in it. 

In face of these demands stands the fact that 
Christ was in large measure rejected. He came to 
Ilis own place, and Ilis own people received Him 
not (Jn I"). This, which might easily become a 
dilliculty, is met in tAvo ways. First, 8t. John 
ireseiits a strong theory of predestination. The 
ailure no less than the success falls within the 
sovereignty of the Father. ‘ No man can come to 
me, except the Father draAv him’ (6^); ‘I mani¬ 
fested thy name to the men whom thou gavest 
me out of the world’ (17**, cf. 10'^). The success 
and the failure are even matters of prophetic pre¬ 
vision (12^^*^^*): Isaiah saAv what would come about, 
*Avhen he .saAV his glory, and spake concerning 
him.’ And Christ administers the Avill of the 
Father in this, as in other respects. ‘ Ye did not 
choose me, but I chose you, and set you that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit ’ (15^®, cf. 
Secondly, faith depends upon certain moral con¬ 
ditions. Those who are evil are, ipso facto^ incap¬ 
able of faith : they shun the light (3^®' "®). This 
general truth is made plainer in various discourses 
of the Lord’s. The essential moral fault Avhich pre¬ 
vents faith is self-seeking, aiming at personal dis¬ 
tinction, seeking glory one from another (5^^* 7^"). 

The Jews refuse to accept the teaching of Christ, 
because they do not understand the spirit in Avhich 
it is given : If another comes in hisoAv n name, him 
ye will receive (5'^). They will not do the Father’s 
will, and therefore they blind themselves. ‘If any 
man Avill to do his Avill, ho shall know concerning 
the teaching, whether it is of God, or I .speak of 
myself’ (7^^* And the peril of this position lies 
just in the fact that they are so self-conAdent. ‘ If 
e had been blind, ye would not have had sin: 
ut now ye say. We see; therefore your sin re- 
maineth ’ (9*^) 

Thus it is that the manifestation of Christ pro¬ 
duces a tAvofold effect, corresponding to the A'arieties 
of moral condition. On the one hand, it produces 
faith, and .so eternal life ; this is its natural and 
proper result. On the otlier hand, it produces re¬ 
jection, Avhich is a declaration of allinity Avith 
evil—in St. John’s language, judgment (3^‘’). ‘ This 
w the judgment, that the light has come into the 
Avorld, and men loved the darkness rather than the 
light, because their deeds were evil.’ As eternal 


life is not a future state of blessedne.ss, but is the 
correlative of right faith in the Son of Man, so 
judgment is a condition the precise opposite of life. 
It consists in the revelation, in action, of hostility 
to Christ and all that lie represents. So Christ 
says (12^'^-^), ‘ If any man hear my Avoids and keep 
them not, I do not judge him : ior I came not to 
judge the world, but to save the Avorld. He that 
rejecteth me and receiveth not my Avord.s, hath one 
that judgeth him : the Avord that I spake, that 
Avill judge him in the last day.’ Thus judgment 
folIoAvs the same course of meaning as life. The 
Father has given into the hands or the Son the 
tAvo Divine prerogatives of life and judgment (A^^*^-). 
Yet Christ speaks as if life Avero the immediate 
consequence of faith, and judgimmt the conse¬ 
quence of the refusal to believe (cf. 6 ^^). At the 
same time, both in the case of life and judgment, 
there is a sort of consummation to be looked for 
at the last day ( 6 ^®* ^ 12'‘'^* '*®). In neither case does 
the condition of life or judgment begin after the 
last day ; it is a process which begins here, and is 
delined and completed at the last day. In the same 
Avay Christ speaks before the I’a.ssion of having 
already overcome the world (16^^), and 8 t. John in 
his First Epistle uses similar language of the faith 
( 4454 . 0 ), although in the same Epistle he warns 
ag/iinst continuance in sin. So again he speaks of 
the sinlessness of those who are ‘born of (md ’ (3®) 
in similar connexions. On the other hand, to con¬ 
tinue the refusal to accept Christ after the oppor¬ 
tunity Is Anally past is ‘ to die in .sin ’ (Jn 8 -^' 

( 6 ) It remains to consider the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit and the Church as Ave have it in 
these books. The provisions made by the Lord 
for the future are to bo found ehielly in the Last 
Discourses. The.se Avero uttered alter the Last 
Supper and before the arrest. The nrominent note 
in tliem is, of course, one of fareAvell: and the pro¬ 
vision for the future is put in language Avhich later 
experience Avoiild alone fully explain. First, our 
Lord promises an Advocate {irapdK\TjTOi) who Avill 
supply Ilis place on His departure (14^'0. There 
.are several noticeable points in regard to this 
mission. Christ speaks of it as His own return 
(14^®); Ho promises in relation to it, that the 
Father Avill come Avith Himself to tho.se Avho keep 
His sayings, and ‘avo Avill make our abode Avith 
him’ (14‘'^). The Advocate is .s}u)ken of as distinct 
from the Father and the Son, and yet Ilis mi.ssion 
is one which reveals the Father and the Son. 
Again, in 14^® Christ says, ‘I Avill ask the Father, 
and he Avill give you another Advocate, that he 
may be Avith you for ever—the Spirit of truth.’ In 
14‘“ a different phrase is u.sed : ‘ The Advocate, the 
Holy Ghost, Avhom the Father will send in my 
name’; and once again there is a further difference 
(15**®, cL 16’* ‘ When the Advocate cornea, Avhom 

T AAull send to you from the Father, the Spirit of 
truth, that proceedeth from the Father.’ Thus 
there is difference of language in regard to the 
Spirit’.s mission, and it is difficult to determine 
precisely St. John’s idea. It seems clear, how¬ 
ever, that this is due to the close intercourse and 
union which Ave have already noticed in regard 
to the Father and the Son. The Spirit, though 
sent like the Son, is one in Avhom full Divinity 
resides ; His activity is a mission, not the eflu.sion 
of an imiiersonal influence. The mission of the 
Holy Spirit depends on the departure of Christ 
( 1 (F, cf. 7®®): the two di 8 pen.sation 8 are not to be 
synchronous. The nature of the mission of the 
Advocate is gathered from various phrases in these 
chapters. Like the Son, He Avill not .speak froni 
Himself (IG’**' ^■*), but Ho will speak the things He 
hears. His mission continues that of Christ. ‘ He 
aaJII glorify me, because he Avill take of that which 
is mine, and will declare it unto you’ (16^**). He 
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will teach, and recall all the things which Christ 
had said (14-^*). He will guide into all the truth, 
just because He speaks not of Himself (16^®). His 
IVesence is described as an * anointing ’ 

1 Jn 2 -®- which protects those who have it from 
error; and is a sign (1 Jn 3*^*) of the indwelling of 
Christ in us. Eurther, He continues the process 
of witness to Christ already mentioned {This 
last point brings us in presence of one of the most 
difficult passages in St. John’s writings, that of the 
Three witnesses.* It is impossible to enter into 
the complicated discussions which lie round this 
verse. The witness of the Spirit is placed on a 
level with that of the water and the blood, and 
the witness of the three is said to be con¬ 
sentient. It seems probable that the phrase 
applied to Christ (6 iXdCjif 5 l vSaro? /cal atfiaros) 
refers directly to the event noticed by St. John 
—the cttiision of blood and water upon the cross 
( 1984 . 83 ^ lint also the Spirit is connected em¬ 
phatically with water in the Gospel (3®* in the 
I)a 8 sage which gives the principle for interpreting 
tlie rite of baptism. And again in the Spirit 
is appealed to when the disciples are piizzleu by 
our Lord’s language about eating His flesh and 
drinking His blood—a passage which contains the 
theology, so to say, of the otlier Sacrament. It is 
probable, therefore, that those are right who see in 
this passage an assertion of the witness — the 
evidence conveyed of the truth of the faith—which 
comes from the Sacraments, interpreted by the 
Spirit. Our uncertainty ( 1 ) as to the exact signifi¬ 
cance ascribed to the erfusion (19^), and (2) as to the 
exact position assigned by St. John to the Sacra¬ 
ments, makes this interpretation less than certain. 
So far we have considered the function of the Spirit 
in regard to the Church. He h/is also a function 
in regard to the world. The world cannot receive 
Him, because it neither sees nor knows Him (14^^); 
but His presence in the world rebukes or convicts 
it {i\iyx€L) concerning sin, and righteousness, and 
judgment (IG***^'). That is, the presence of the 
Spirit shows up in its true character the nature of 
sin, in the refusal to believe in Christ: the nature 
of righteousness, in the triumph of Christ tlirough 
humiliation and death, to which the Spirit is a 
perpetual witness : the nature of judgment, in the 
final condemnation already passed upon the ruler 
of this worhl, and reiterated so long as the faith of 
Christ is in the world. 

The ell’ect of this mission of the Holy Sjiirit upon 
the Church has two sides : it alters men’s relations 
to God and to one another. As regards God, it 
brings them into the closest possible union. Again 
and again Christ speaks of abiding in them. The 
Father and the Son will make their abode with 
those who love the Son (14‘‘^). He is the vine, and 
they are the branches, de[)ending for life on their 
union with Him etc.). And the same 

phrase is constantly used by St. John in his 
First Epistle ( 2 ®* 3®* ^ 4^® 5-^}. It results in the 

certainty of access to God : we have boldness (2^ 
4^^) at tlie last day ‘^) in judging our own 
conscience; (5^^- in i)rayer, knowing that He 
hears, and that we therefore have our requests. 
Six times does our Lord t»romise fulfilment to 
prayer in His name (Jn 14^^15'^*^® 19 ^ 3 . 24 . 2 «j 
are Christ’s friends (15^^); His joy is in us, and our 
joy is fulfilled (15^^ 17^^), even under persecution 
(1G“®); to us He leaves His peace (14^). He looks 
forward to a cottsummation in His Father’s house, 
where His followers shall be with Him for ever 
(14®); and then we, who are now sons, shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as Ho is (1 Jn 3®* ®). He 
sets before the Church as its ideal of unity the 
abiding of the Father in the Son, the love of the 

* Weaasuiiie the omitibion of the lute Western gloss concerning 
the Three Heavenly witnesses. 
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Father and the Son (.In 15«->»), and the unity of 
the Father and the Sou (17^^), including in this 
those who shall believe througli the preaching of 
the apostles (17^®* In tliis true correspondence 
between God and man, especially in the free inter¬ 
course through prayer, the Father is glorified in 
the Son (14^®). 

This intimate union determines the character of 
the Church in its relation to the world. The 
apostles are sent into the world as Christ Himself 
was sent there (17^*^); they are His representatives, 
so that they wlio receive them receive Him (13“‘^); 
and they will meet with the same hatred and per¬ 
secution from the world as He did (ITd^'*^). Among 
themselves, they Avill keep His commandments 
(I 418 . 21 . 23. 24 ] 5 io^ r jji 2 ®), and especially the new 
commandment to love one .another (13®^ 15‘®-^'^). 
This is emphasized in the Epistles av hen St. John is 
Avriting to the Church already constituted and at 
Avork (I .In 3^^-^ 4‘h 2 Jn ”). And St. .Tohn in his 
usual manner continually contrasts this principle 
of love, Avhich is of God (i Jn 4^), Avith the opposing 
principle of hatred. This has the essence of murder 
in it, as the example of Cain shows (l.Tn 3^®*^®, cf. 
Jn 8 “*^ Avhere the rising desire to kill Christ is 
connected with the devil, who was a murderer from 
the beginning); and this hatred is inconsistent with 
eternal life (1 Jn 3^®), or Avith the love of God (4®®). 
Their poAver to overcome the Avorld, in which by 
Christ’s Avish .and God’s ordin.anco (Jii 17^®) they 
are placed, is their faith that .fesus is the Son of 
God (1 Jn S'**®)--a faith which in St. John’s own 
case and that of his fellow-apostles rested on ex¬ 
perience (1 Jn F*'*, .In F**), but belongs also to 
those Avho have not seen but yet have believed 
(Jn 20*^»). 

At His departure, the Lord g.ave to His Church 
the power to forgive sins, saying, ‘ Whose so¬ 
ever sins ye shall remit, they are remitted unto 
them; and Avhose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained* ( 20 “®). To St. Peter also He gave the 
charge to tend and feed the Hock ( 2 F"^* ^'^). There 

are signs in the Epistles of the exercise of some 
discipline. It is made abundantly clear thai sin 
is inconsistent Avith the Church altogether (1 Jn 1® 
Qi 30 .» 518 J . gjji jg (q rela})se into the dark¬ 

ness from Avhich the light has freed us (2®- cf. 
1 ®’’^). Still if a man Joes commit a sin Tts 

dfxapri) we have an Advocate Avith the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous (2^); the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanses us from all sin. h'or certain sins, not unto 
death, St. John enjoins the pr.ayer of intercession 
(I Jn , 5 *®'^®); for lu'resy, he ku'bids all intercourse 
or salutation (2 Jn ^®). In one church Diotrephes 
6 0tXo7r/)wrei'/u>// requires to be deprived of his unde- 
serve<l eminence, and reduced to order (3 Jn ^®). 

(7) It Avould be impossible to close an account of 
the Theology of St. John’s Gospel and Epistles 
Avithout reference to the three great phrases in 
Avhich the nature of God is described ; ‘ God is 
Spirit* (Jn 4-^), ‘God is Light* (1 Jn F), and 
‘ uod is Love* (1 Jn 4®*^®). These three ])hrases 
form the croAvn, and, at the same time, a summary 
of his Theology. It is important to consider them 
in close connexion with their content. 

The first is ascribed to our Lord Himself in His 
dialogue Avith the Avoman of Samaria. She, find¬ 
ing herself in presence of a prophet, brings before 
Him the question that liaa long been at issue 
betAveen the Jews and the Samaritans. *Our 
fathers worshipped in this mountain, but ye say 
that in Jerus.ahim men ought to worship.* Jesus 
answers her implied question comprehensively. 
For the past ages, the Jews were right: they 
AA'orshipped Avith some knowledge, and not blindly, 
looking forAvard to salvation: they had so much 
certainty about God. But for the future, both 
are alike wrong; the day of local worships is over; 
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God no lon^^er chooses a particular place where 
men sliouhl approach Him : ‘ He is Spirit^ and 
must he worshipped in spirit and truth.’ Thus 
this phrase luarKs the transition from tlie old to 
tlie new order. It excludes all limitations of space 
and time and matter from God, and, at the same 
time, the context preserves the truth which the 
Jewish religion had enshrined. 

In the second of these phrases we go further : 
it bears on the moral nature of God. 'i'hroughout 
these books the contrast of Light and Darkness is 
used metaphorically to exi)iess Good and Evil. 
In the immediate context of this phrase an in¬ 
stance occurs. God is Lights and therefore all 
who walk in darkness are out of communion 
W'ith Him. Darkness means hatred (1 Jn 2^^) and 
blindness (lY;.), and is passing away ( 2 ®). The true 
light was njanif(*sted ; and ‘ this is the me.ssage 
which we have heard of Him, and report to you, 
that Go<l is light.’ Phis phrase, whicli cannot bo 
altogether separated from the thought of revelation, 
is really the correlative of the OT doctrine of the 
Holiness of the Lord. It conveys the assurance of 
the undimmed purity of God, and the need of purity 
to man, if ho would have fellowship with God.* 

In the third >ve pass beyond both the tw'O 
previous phrases. ^I'lie doctrine that God is Lovc^ 
asserts, in the strongest possible form. His Person¬ 
ality, and the possibility of personal intercourse 
between God and Man. This is indeed the drift 
of the two contexts in which it occurs. The man 
who is without love does not know God, for God 
is love. Knowdedge of Him, in other w'ords, is 
[)0S8ible, but possible through likeness in nature. 
And so later the same point is more strongly 
emphasized : ‘ (iod is love, and he that abideth in 
love abidetli in God, and God in him’ (I dn 4 ’®). 
'I'he object for wdiich Christ catne to earth, that 
man should have this fellowship with Him and 
with th(i Father, depends on the fact that God is 
love. Ihit it is possible to go a little further 
than this. The doctrine that God is love helps to 
clear uj) those dillicult phrases (mentioned above, 
p. 688 ) in which Christ speaks of the mission of 
the Paraclete. The account of the "work of the 
Father, the Son, and the Sjurit is full of contradic¬ 
tions, if they are conceived on the analogy of 
three separate individuals; but these particular 
difficulties are in some degree modified if wo think 
of them as 'I'liroe essential etern.al modes of the 
Divine Life, bound together in a perfect love. 
Such a thought explains the peculiar language 
used of the Word in His relation to the Father 
{^v TTphs rhv Otbvy 6 C)v els rbv kuXttou toO rrarpds, 

\Vo cannot wonder that from this text has arisen 
the precise theology of the Holy Trinity. 

B. T//h’ A POCALYPHE ,—The task oi describing 
the theology of the Apocalypse is one of very 
great difficulty. There is no nook more obscure, 
or more doubtful in its historical reference. The 
method of the author is to explain his ideas by 
means of an extremely conijilicated symbolism, to 
which it is hard to find the key. In interpreting 
()T prophecies, the first thing to be done is to 
decide, if possible, on the historical occasion from 
which they arose. But in the case of the Apoca¬ 
lypse there is great difficul ty in getting any certain 
clue to the occasion. The majority oi modern 
critics are of opinion that the book was written in 
the time of Kero; but they are not unanimous, 
and the ancient tradition is unvaried in favour of 
the times of Domitian. It will bo necessary as far 
as possible to ignore these difficulties in the present 
discus.sion : they are dealt with in special articles. 
See John (Gospkl, p. 707 fT.) and Bi’.velatiun. 

* Philo (de Fiirmn. I. xiii., tom. i. p. Man^.) uBoa the 
■atne phrase, but with the atMOuiation of uiKlitiimeci intellectual 
viition. 
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The aim of the book is limited, and la defined 
both at the beginning and at the end: it is to 
describe things A bel yeviadat ip rdx(t (cf. P 22 ^*). 
The visions recorded are not set down as mere 
pieces of the individual history of the waiter: 
they are events which are full of meaning for the 
future. But interi)reters are not agreed as to 
whether they are to be referred to the immediate 
history of the time, or to the w hole course of the 
CJiurch’s life, or to the remote future at the end 
of the world. It is well to remember that St. 
John, supposing that he is the author, is capable, 
as has already been noticed, of idealizing in a 
remarkable way ; so that he speaks of the sinless¬ 
ness of the regenerate at the same time that he 
provides against the commission of actual sin. It 
IS possible, therefore, that the descriptions even of 
the end of things are the pictorial exposition of 
principles permanently at work. In any case it 
wdll bo sullicient to consider the working of the 
principles, leaving aside the question of their 
manifestation. The book falls into two very 
obvious and clear divisions. The first three chap¬ 
ters contain the opening vision and the Epistles to 
the Seven Churches : this forms the first division. 
The second (chs. 4-22) contains the Apocalyj)SC 
proi)cr—the vision or series of visions in which the 
things which must shortly come to pass are 
revealed.* 

(a) The Doctrine of God. —There is no part of the 
book devoted to the exposition of this doctrine; 
such doctrine, therefore, as may be gathered from 
it, underlies the language in which tlie proper sub¬ 
ject of the book is treated. We gather much, first, 
from the titles used of God. (a) In the salutation 
(D) w’e have the assertion of the eternity of God irb 
b wp Kal b h*' ipx^tp-fvos. The name stands 

undeclined in the nominative, in spite of its con- 
striiction with the preposition aV6 ; and the im¬ 
perfect fjp is treatoji as a particijde. The phrase 
thus stands for a Being who is subject to no 
change, but is always, through all tlie changes 
which occur ; it is an exjjansion of the old covenant- 
name Jehovah. The phrase is repeated in 1 ®, and 
is there sanctioned by the w'ords, used by the 
uophets to authorize their mcs.sage, Xiyet 6 Kvpios. 
t IS worth noticing that in 4®, when the same 
words recur in the a.scription of glory by the four 
beasts, their order i.s changed. The words ex¬ 
pressing permanence occur in the second instead 
of the first place : 6 yp, Kal 6 HiP, ral 6 ipxdp-^ros. 
After the consummation of things ( 11 *’) 6 ipxbp.epos is 
omitted (cf. 10*^). The same meaning is carried by 
the striking phrases rb ‘'A Kal rb'^ii (1® 21® 22'®), 

6 irpCoTos Kal b e^xaros (D’ 22'®), ij dpxh tAos 

(22'®). God is conceived as eternal : from Him all 
things take their origin, and to Him all things 
return. In 10 ® and 15’ Tip ^ujpti els robs alQipas tCop 
alibpwp, the endless continuity of an eternal Being 
is declared ; in 15® 6 ^aaiXevs twp atwj'wv, the idea of 
rule or dominion is involved. (^) This brings us to 
a second idea which is frequently associated with 
God in this book, b Trai/ro/cpdrw/) -tne all-ruling 4® 
15* 16’*'^ 19® '® 2 D‘). It is noticeable that, with 
the exception of I® 4®, and possibly 21*®, this title 
is used in connexion with some statement as to' 
the Divine judgments; i.e. with the catastrophic 
declaration of the principles of His rule. This 
should be comparea with the idea of judgment 
already traced in the Gospel of St. John (see above, 
p. 688 ). Besides this, the phra.ses should be noted 
in w’hicli the creation of the world is ascribed to God 
( 10 ® 14’). These simply contain references to it as 
a fact. In 4" the AVill of God is definitely assigned 
as cause, both for the conception and realization 
of the created order : bia. rb OiXyp.6. aov 9)<^ap Kal 

* The question of the internal itructure of thia section does 
not come before us. 
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iKTladyjaap.* The cry of the souls shiiii for the 
word of God and the witness which they held, 
contains another title still, 6 8e<nr6T7)s 6 dytos Kal 
d\T)div6s This word occurs but rarely in NT 

of God, and not clsewliere in St. John ; it would 
seem to convey the idea of personal relationship, 
as St. Paul speaks of himself as the slave of 
Christ {8ov\os). The word fio-ios is used 15S but 
the usual word for the holiness of God is, as 
mifjht bo supposed, dytos. 

The various doxologies heard in heavenly places 
by St. John convey the same teaching, but witli 
some diflerences in expression. The Elders, in 
their response to the ascription of the Four Peasts, 
say, *Thoii art worthy, l^ord and our God, to re¬ 
ceive the glory, the honour, and the power, be¬ 
cause thou didst create all things, and for thy will 
they were, and were created’ (P^). Later on (5*^), 
when the whole of creation responds to the angels 
and the elders, they ascribe blessing and honour 
and glory and might {rb Kpdros); the redeemed (7*®) 
speak of salvation {i} ffojrrjpLa ); and the angels, in 
response to the great multitude from every nation 
under heaven (P^), say, ‘ Amen: Blessing, and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, 
and power, and strength (r/ laxvs), be unto our God 
for ages of ages.’ All these, in various ways, 
assert the supreme sovereignty of God. This is 
specially emjmasize<l (IP^ 15**'*) in regard to the 
judgments of God : the ways of (iod are vindicated 
when, after long trial, the evil is done away w'ith, 
and holiness triumphs. So tlie elders, when they 
sing the song of Moses the servant of God, and of 
the Lamb, say, Must and true are thy ways, O 
King of ages’ (15*); and again, when the waters 
are turned into blood (16“), St. John heard ‘the 
angel of the waters saying, 'riiou art just, thou 
which art, and which wast, the Holy, because thou 
hast judged these things: because they poured 
forth the blood of saints and prophets, and thou 
hast given them blood to drink : they are wortliy.’ 
And the altar responds in the same sense (16’, cf. 
19*). The majesty of God is described symbolically 
at the beginning of ch. 4 ; the Father is ‘ lie that 
sittethon the throne’ in the centre of the heavenly 
jdace. 'I’he author does not attempt any descrip¬ 
tion of this suiueme Presence in this, or in any 
other of the many ])assages where the phrase 
6 Kadi/)f.L€vos irrl rip Ophvip occurs; he uses merely 
metaphorical language, and imidies by so doing 
that God is in Himself invisible. Thus we have in 
this book an expan.sion of the old Hebrew doctrine 
of God : He is eternal, invisible, supreme Creator, 
Biller, and Judge of the world. The coherence of 
this with the fuller Christian doctrine of God will 
bg obvious when we consider the functions of the 
Son of God. 

( 7 ) We will consider, first, the relation of the 
Father and the Son. It is noticeable that these 
names are most frequent in the first three chapters. 
The incarnate Son occupies a position of subordi¬ 
nation. Thus in the preface to Kev we find these 
words : ‘ The Bevelation of Jesus Christ, which God 
ave him, to show his .servants’ (V). And this is 
orne out in the chapters which follow : * I will give 
him authority over tlie nations ... .as I also have 
received from my Father ’ ( 2 *’). So He says, ‘ 1 will 
confess his name before my Father ’ (S*^); and in 
3*^ Ho draws a narallel between His own victory 
and triumph ana that of His followers. In 8 ^* He 
even speaKs of the Father as ‘ My God * (6 Beds /xov). 
On the other hand,when St. John in the spirit on the 
Lord’s Day sees the opening vision, the figure SpLoiov 
vlbv dvOpwrrov^ the Sou thus manifested uses of Him¬ 
self words usually applied to the Father, the first 
and the last (P’); referring to the Besurrection, so 

* If the true reading, it is difficult to see what it can 
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that there can be no possibility of mistake, and 
claiming further to possess the keys of Hades and 
of death. Moreover, the features which St. John 
notes in the figure—the fiaming eyes, and two- 
edged sword from the mouth—are, a.s the me.ssages 
to the various Cliurches show, symbolic of judg¬ 
ment. So He is the source from whom the 
messages to the Seven Churches come : He holds 
the seven stars in His right hand (i.e. the angels of 
the Seven Churches, 2*; cf. P**- *“). These phra.se.s 
imply sovereignty, and the exercise of uidicial 
ollice. The same iiosition is conveyed by the 
various titles used in this passage of the Son. He 
is ‘the faithful and true witness’ (P 3**, cf. 
1 Ti 6 **); ‘the firstborn of the dead’ (P), ‘the 
amen ’ (3’'*), ‘ the ruler of the kings of the earth ’ 
(P). These deal witli His work on earth, with 
His function as fulliller of the promise.s of God 
(cf. 2 Co P***®), and M'ith its triumph over man¬ 
kind. So, too, 2 ^ 3h But the title ‘ the beginning 
of the Creation of Goil ’ (3*^), ‘ the first and the 
last’ ( 1 ^’ 2 **), and those in wlucli the prerogatives of 
judgment are asserted (2‘** ** 3’), emphasize the 
Divine attributes of the Son of God ( 2 ^®). The 
teaching in these and similar passages precisely 
re.sembles in its ambi^iity the language already 
noted in the Gospels. There also the Son speak.s 
of Himself as derived and subordinate, and yet 
exercises functions which He also reserves for the 
Father. Such a phrase as Jn 6 ** ‘ Neither doth 
the Father judge any man, but hath given all 
judgment to the Son,’ expresses precisely the 
point of view of the Apocalypse. 

In the first three chapters wo find Christ dealing 
with the Church in the world ; with the fourth we 
pass into the region of visions and symbolism ; and 
the words Father and Son, as already noticed, are 
of rare occurrence. But the theology is the same, 
in spite of diirerence of language. Sovereign over 
all things is ‘ he that sitteth on the throne.’ By 
His right hand is the Book written within and with¬ 
out, sealed with seven seals (5^). The seer is told that 
the JJon of the tribe of Judah, tlie root of David 
(cf. 22 ^®, where Jesus assumes this latter title to 
Himself), has overcome, so as to open the Book and 
its seven seals (5*). Then ‘ in the midst of the 
'Phrone of the Four Beasts and in the midst of the 
Elders ’ he sees a Lamb standing as it had been 
slain (5®). J'he Jiamb came and took the Book 
from tlie right hand of Him that sitteth on the 
Throne ( 6 ’). ‘And when he received the Book, 
the four Beasts and the four-and-twenty Elders 
fell before the Lamb, having each a harp, and 
golden bowls full of incense, which are the prayers 
of the saints. And they sing a new song, saying. 
Thou art worthy to receive the Book, and to open 
its seals ; becausi; thou wast slain, and didst buy for 
God with thy blood out of every tribe, and tongue, 
and people, and nation, and inadest them to our 
God a kingdom and priests; and they reign upon 
the earth’ ( 6 ®'^®). The angels then respond to 
this new song with a doxology to the Lamb 

i iarallel in character to those addressed to the 
father ( 5 **). And, lastly, the whole creation 
responds with a similar doxology, combining in it 
botn the Lamb and Him that sitteth on the Uironc 
( 5 ^*). It is obvious that this is a highly significant 
passage. The Lamb receives the Book from the 
Supreme; but Ho is treated witli worship similar 
to that paid to the Supreme. (Contrast the scene 
in which John falls down to worship the angel, 19*® 
ami 22 ®* ®). Moreover, through the language used 
by the Elders ( 6 ®**®), the Lamb is identified with 
Jesms Christ: ‘ To him that loved us and loosed us 
from our sins with his blood, and made us a king¬ 
dom and priests to God and Ids Father—to him be 
glory and might for ever ’ (P* ®, cf. 7*®). The same 
position is maintained throughout the book. The 
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Lamb is montioned in connexion with the Siipreine 
(7^* et^.)» aiid lie performs work in which His 

honour is of the same sort with that of (iod. The 
redeemed are tliey ‘ who follow tlie Lamb whither- 
Boever he goeth ; these were bought from among 
men a lirst-fruits to Cod and the Lamb* (14'*). 
He appears in the judgment, and witnesses the 
ruin of the Beast and his worship]>crs (14^®). He 
wars with the Beast, and overcomes ; because He 
is King of kings and Lord of lords {17^**), cf. ‘the 
wrath of the Land) ’ (6^*^). The Church, the new 
Jerusalem, is the Bride of the Lamb (‘21”*’®), and 
‘the Lord the God, a 11-Sovereign, is the temple of 
it, and the Lamb’ 'Fhere also stands the 

throne of God and the Lamb (22^). Similar teach- 
ing is found in connexion with the name of Christ 
(much more rare than the symbolic title ‘ the 
Lamb’), ‘d’bc Uingdom of the world is become 
(the kingdom) of our Lord and of his Christ’ (IH"). 

‘ Now is come tlie salvation and the power and the 
kingdom of our God, and the authority of his 
Christ’ (12’^). The whole scheme is bound up 
with the order of the world ; the Lamb was .slain 
from the foundation of the world (13’‘); and yet 
those whose names are among the redeemed are 
said to have their names in the Lamb’s book of 
life (13” ‘2H^). It is dillicult to draw any conclusion 
from this but that St. John regarded the Lamb 
as a Divine Being, to whom I )ivine honour was paid, 
and who was as.sociatcd in His sovereignty by 
God. At the same time, Ho takes from God the 
commission to perform 11 is functions: He is not 
independent. Little, is said of human nature in 
regard to Him : twice only He is described as 6^lOlov 
vlbv {vtirJco, my) dr<?/)w7rou(H* 14'“*). But tbesacrilice 
and the blood of the Lamb are the means by which 
men are redeemed from their sins ; and there is 
one delinitc allusion to the crucilixion (11® ‘the 
great city, which spiritually is called Sodom and 
Egypt where also tlicir Lord was crucified’). 
With this may be compared the prophecy in 1'^ 
‘ Every eye shall see him, and they who pierced 
him’ and Jn 19^ bypovTaL th 

rT}(xav. The i)rofession of those who follow Christ 
is called (from the point of view of its manifesta¬ 
tion in the world) ‘the witne.ss of Jesus.’ St. 
John claims to be giving thi.s himself (l“, cf. ltd*'). 
It is, as it were, a message the contents of which 
are obnoxious to tlie world (P) and to the powers 
of darkness (IP 12'^ 17®); it involves persecution 
even to death (0” 17® 20^); it is the cause of the 
triumph of those who have it (12^^); and it is the ful¬ 
filment, the signilicance, the.9/n'n7 of ])rophecy (19‘®). 

{h) VPe may .speak here of the doctrine, of i)ic 
Spirit, so far as it is contained in this book. It is 
somewhat involved in symbolism. Thus we read 
of the seven spirits which are before His throne 
(P) : the seven XagTrdScs (4®) before the throne are 
identified with the seven sjiirits, and so also the 
seven eyes of the l.amb (r>®) are the seven spirits of 
God, sent {airnjra\f.UvoL) into all the earth. The 
number scren probably stands for completeness, 
and the phrase ‘ the. seven spirits’ probably means 
the Spirit in the full variety of His manifestation. 
It is noticeable that the salutation to the seven 
Churches comes from the Eternal, and from the 
seven sjiirit.s, and from Jesus Christ (P) in that 
order : the seven spirits, in this case only, *<tanding 
between the Father and the Sun. In the Epistles 
themselves a peculiar u.se is to bo observed. Each 
Ejiistle begins with an announcement from Christ, 
niade with some symbol indicative of Ilis author¬ 
ity, or His intention to exercise judgment; and 
each ends with the same formula : ‘He that hath 
an ear, let him hear what the Spirit .saith to the 
Churches’ (2“- etc.). Also in 3* the Ep. to Sardis 
begins : ‘ The.se things .saith he that hath the seven 
spirits, and the seven stars’ {i.e. the angels of the 


Churches, 1 ^). In two other places the Spirit is 
represented as speaking, ‘ I heard a voice from 
heaven saying, Write, Blessed are the dead that die 
in the Lord from henceforth ; Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they shall rest from their labours’ (14^®). 
And again at the end ( 22 ’"^), ‘ the Spirit and the 
Bride say. Come.’ I’hero is thus comparatively 
little definite allusion to the Spirit in this book. 
What there is, seems to involve the following 
points: (1) the Spirit in His various manifesta¬ 
tions proceeds from the Father: ( 2 ) Christ holds 
the seven spirits, regulates the diver.se operations 
of the Spirit in the Church ; (3) the voice of the 
Spirit in the Church is, in a sense, the voice of 
Christ; (4) the Spirit joins in the prayer of the 
Bride. Though somewhat limited in character, 
these points imply a doctrine which, both in its 
clearne.ss and obscurity, resemble.s the doctrine of 
the Last Discourses (see above). 

(c) The remaining points for consideration are 
those connected with the facts of sin and judtp 
ment, salvation and the Church. It is better to 
take these together, owing to the particular form 
in which they come before us. In dealing with 
the Gospel we noted the use by the author of pairs 
of parallel but contrasted ideas, sucli as Light and 
Darkness, Life and Judgment, ’J’his method is 
c.'irried out in the Apocalypse on a very extended 
.scale. In the visions contained in this work we 
witne.ss the warfare of two contending powers : on 
tin* one .side is the Lamb, and on tlie other the 
devil. The devil is described under various names. 
In 12® we rcail, ‘And another sign was seen in 
heaven, and behold a great red dragon, having 
seven heads and ten horns,’ etc. This dragon is 
identified ( 12 ‘*, cf. 20 -) with ‘ the old serpent, called 
the devil and Satan, who deceiveth the whole 
world.’ The ‘serpent’ implies, of cour.se, a reference 
to the story of tlie Fall, and this title, therefore, im- 
j)lies that the source of the evil in the world is the 
lower that was against God. In other places we 
i<*ar of a synagogue of Satan (2*^ 3**), a throne of 
Satan (2^®), and the place where Satan dwelleth 
(2'®) ; a doctrine of Satan, called by tho.se w’ho 
follow it ‘ t he deep things of Satan’ (2-'* rh BaOla rov 
ICarava). But thi.s is not all. There is described 
in this book an organized kingdom of evil, claiming 
.sovereignty over men like the kingdom of the 
Lamb. This introduces the most tangled of all 
the questions connected with this book : the inter¬ 
pretation of the Beast. We cannot enter uiion 
the various explanations proposed (see Kevela- 
TloN), but must confine ourselves to the general 
question of tlie po.sition occupied by the Beast 
in the book. lie is the embodiment of the 
power of the devil (13®) : he aims at winning the 
liomage of the world, and does so win it in a 
large measure (L‘F) : he has a certain power to 
vex the saints—power which is given him C560rj 
aery, KF). Further, he has a representative, a 
.second Beast, who works among men in favour of 
the linst (LF®), and does signs (v.’®), and inspires an 
image of the first beast with life and speech : he 
al.so compels some to receive a mark in tlieir hands 
or foreheads, and pensecutes all others (vv.^®* ^^). 
In all this there is traceable a kind of attempt 
to caricature the methods and the kingdom of 
Christ. One of his heads was ws icr(f}ayiJ.^vT)v elt 
ddvcirov, and the blow of his death was healed (13^), 
as if he claimed resurrection. The second Beast 
has two horns, like the Lamb (LF^). The worship¬ 
pers who are deceived say, ‘Who is like unto the 
be.-ust, and who is able to war with him?’ (13^), 
which caricature.s the meaning of the word Michael, 
—‘who is like unto God?’—Michael having cast 
the dragon out of heaven. In 16*® we find three 
powers .spoken of —the dragon, the beast, and the 
projihet who occupies the place of the second beast. 
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Then later, a woman appears seatoil on a beast, 
clothed in scarlet, luinied Babylon the great. Be¬ 
tween these two war arises, m pursuance of the 
Ians of God (17^^). With ail the obscurity of 
etails the general sense of this imagery seems 
clear. The forces of evil in the world take their 
origin from Satan ; and the essence of the evil 
consists in setting up rival claims to worship 
as against God. Tliis is the force of the caricature 
of Divine methods. Satan claims to do for men all 
that God can do. As in the Gospel, the final dilier- 
ence between those who fall under the delusions of 
the Beast and those who do not is explained by 
means of nredestinatioii. All who dwell upon the 
earth shaft worship him (the Beast), every one whoso 
name has not been written in the book of life of 
the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world 
(13®, cf. 17“). This, as well as the temporary power 
of tlie Beast, his persecution and ultimate fall, are 
in the hands '>f God. 

With regard to the judgments of God, it is to be 
noted that they are retributive in character. 
During the time before the end the plagues of 
God come upon the world, and those who follow 
the Beast only blaspheme the more because of 
them, and fail to repent (16®-21^ 920 

contrast ID®); pain in their case fails to con¬ 
vert. When the end comes, men are judged Karb. 
rb €/rya (20^** 22^^). More precisely, those who have 
slain the saints are given blood to drink (16® 13^®); 
those who commit fornication in Thyatiraare cast 
upon a bed (2-®); Babylon is punished with the 
cup which she mixed for otliers (18®). The time of 
probation passes, and then the sins themselves are 
their own punishment: ‘ He that is unjust, let him 
bo unjust still; an<l he that is tilthy, let him bo 
filthy stiir (22”). 

The evil which has thus entered upon the world 
affects mankind, apparently as a wlude; at least 
there is no si^m in the book that any can avoid its 
taint. And it therefore renuircs to be abolished : 
men need salvation. In tliis book there is but 
one means to this end : the blood of the La7nb. 
The first allusion to this is in the doxology 
immediately before the salutation, r<? ayaTTwi^Tt 

rjfxa^ Kai Tojcrapri i7gas tIov dgaprtwi/ ry atfjiari 

auToO (I®). It appears again in the doxology to 
the Lamb (5”, cf, IH). The hundred and forty 
and four thousand are said to have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb (7^"*, ci. 22^^); it is by means of it that they 
win victory over the Beast (12”). A reference to 
it is made when He who is called the Word of God 
goes forth with His garments sprinkled with bloo<l 
(19^®). Nothing is said as to the way in which this 
sacrifice is applied : the fact of it is asserted. 

Those who are thus redeemed are made by 
Christ into a kingdom, priests unto God and His 
Father (1® 5^®); that is, they are a society of men 
ruled over by God as King. They are sealed in 
their foreheads (7®). They come from the twelve 
tribes, but not from these alone : ‘ I beheld, and, 
lo, a great multitude, that no man could number, 
from every nation, and tribe, and people, and 
tongue, standing before the throne, and before 
the Lamb’ (7®; cf. 14®). Moreover, the whole 
creation has a part in the scheme of God, and 
responds with a doxology to the Lamb (5^®): 
the ‘ eternal Gospel ’ is based on the fact of Crea¬ 
tion (14®), ‘I saw another angel flying in mid- 
heaven, having an eternal gospel to preach to those 
that sit upon the earth, and to every nation, and 
tribe, and tongue, and people, saying in a loud 
voice. Fear God, and give him glory ; because the 
hour of his judgment has come : and worship him 
that made heaven, and earth, and the sun, and the 
springs of waters.’ 

In the meantime, before the end corae.s, the ideal 


of the Church is not attained. There is sin and 
heresy in the seven rimn-bcs. riicre are false 
apostles (2-), false .lews (2®), the teaching of 
Balaam (2‘-*), a false iiropheless (2-®), impurity (S'*), 
lukewarmness (3*®). The devil has power to per¬ 
secute, so that the men in the earth may be 
tested (2*® 3*®). Those who are slain cry out 
beneath the altar, How long? (6'*’) hut others, 
their fellow-servants arul brethren, will have to be 
slain as they. I’liis fate must befall especially the 
two witnesses, who prophesy against the Beast 
(11®'®). So for all this time emphasis is laid upon 
the qualities of endurance and faithfulness (cf. 3*® 
210 'PIjjj cowardly, the unfaithful, those who 

murder, and lie, and are idolaters or impure (21® 
22*®), have no part in the heavenly kingdom. Kven 
a Church, that is already in existence, may lose its 
place : * if not, I come to thee, and will remove 
thy candlestick from its place, if thou repent uot ’ 
(2^ 

In the eyes of God and of the seer the time of 
waiting is very short. ‘ Behold, I come as a thief* 
(16*® 22^). And when the time does come the 
harvest of the world will be reaped (14*®), and the 
vintage gathered (14*®), and the evil will be finally 
separatetl from tlie good. Then comes the con- 
Bummation. There will be the new heaven and 
new earth ; the sea—symbolizing probably rest¬ 
lessness, and division and barrenness—will be no 
more. And the new Jerusalem, founded on the 
twelve apostles of the Lamb (21*^), will ajipear. In 
this the redeemed will dwell for ever (22^) in per¬ 
fect freedom and happiness. The actual pre.sence 
of God and the I.amI) will make a temple lor wor¬ 
ship unnecessary : the servants of God shall see 
His face. Thus the purpose for which man is 
created is fulfilled. 

It is not, perhaps, fanciful to see a symbol of 
this perfect communion in the fact that it is after 
the renewal of the heaven and earth, that He that 
sitteth on the throne is said to sneak (21'’'). Before, 
voices came from the throne and from the temple, 
but none from the Supremo. Now at last, when all 
is fulfilled. He speaks. 

It is manifestly impossible to exhaust within 
rea.sonable limits the meaning of this inexhaust¬ 
ible book. An attempt has been made to indicate 
the outlines of the theology assumed in it. It 
must be obvious by this time how closely the 
thought of the Apocalypse is connected with that 
of the Gospel and Epistles. Perhaps the most 
noticeable points of difference are the compara¬ 
tively small place occupied in the Apocalypse by 
the ooctrine of the Spirit, and the enqihasis laid 
in this hook upon the catastrophe of the judgment. 
It cannot, however, ho saiil that these are very 
significant. For, first, the doctrine of the Spirit is 
similar in character to th.at in the Gospel so far as 
it goes; and, secondly, the judgment expresses in 
its final form a warfare which continues through¬ 
out the history of the world. 
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Introduction. 

I. External Evidence for the Early Existence of /’owr Gospels. 

II. External Evidence for the Early Existence of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

(A) The Testimony of Justin Martyr. 

\B) Testimonies after Justin down to Ircnreus. 

III. Oanonicity of the Fourth tJospel. 

IV. Internal Evidence for the Authorship. 

V. Character and Career of John as presented in other 

Literature. 

I A) The Synoptic Gospels. 

^ The Acts of the Apostles. 

C) The Epistle to the Galatians. 

B) The First Epistle of John. 

E) The Second and Third Epistles of John. 

E) The Apocalypse. 

VI. Relation of the Fourth Gospel to the Synoptic Narrative. 
(.4) A General Statement of the Contrast between 
them. 

Special Divergences. 
iC) Correspondences. 

(D) Miscellaneous Objections. 

Literature on Questions of Authorship, Date, eto. 

VII. The Teaching of the Fourth Go.s[)cl. 
fA) Themogy and Christoloj^y. 

Doctrine of the Cosmos. 

(O Soteriology. 

(D) Eschatology. 

Literature on the Teaching. 

The Fourth Gospel is generally admitted to be 
the work of one remarkably giftea man. Neither 
in style nor in motive can criticism break it up 
into dilferent centuries or antagonistic tendencies. 
Editorial hands have for the most part spared its 
subtle beauty. There is little 'with which it can 
be compared. It stands free of fashion, and pos¬ 
sesses tliroughout a strongly marked idiosyncrasy. 

The problem that is forced upon the student is 
this; Is the so-called ‘ Gosper the outline of a 
biography, or the artistic clothing of an ideal? 
Have we a true report of the impression produced 
on the consciousness of an intimate friend by the 
teaching, manner, and deeds of One wliorn he could 
not think of as less than the Eternal Word of God 
manifest in the llesh, or must we conclude tliat 
what we have is the speculation of some one who 
did not shrink from creating its material and 
inventing the basis of its theologoumena ? 

The problem is the more puzzling because to 
the presumed author of the Gospel is also attri- 
buteu the production of the Apocalypse. If this 
compound authorship can be accepted, the person¬ 
ality of ‘John’ becomes almo.st as perplexing to 
scientific hi.story ns that of the Lora Je.sus Christ 
Himself. When tho diversity of the character¬ 
istics of the two documents came into the clear 
consciousness of the 3rd cent. (Eus. HE vii. 10, 
24, 25J, the apostolic origin of the Apocalypse was 
repudiated, rather than that of the Gospel. But 
the preponderant belief of Christians has practi¬ 
cally accepted the unity of the Johanuine writings. 
The fact that St. Jemn had the insight which 
enabled him to preserve di.scourses and sayings of 
the Lord Jesus, to .sec in His human life the fulness 
of grace and truth, the glory of the only-begotten 
Son, has seemed consonant with tho fact that the 
same eyes might also have discerned in Him the 
slain Lamb, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the 
Prince of the kings of the earth. 

If the Son of God did say and do the things 
recorded in this document, then everything in the 
universe, every fact in the history of the world, the 
conclusions of all philosophy, the meaning of all 
scientific discovery, the future of the world, and the 
goal of humanity, must be allected by its disclosures. 
We do not, indeed, contend that the Christian 
faith is dependent on the Fourth Gospel, or that, 
should this supreme expression of its inmost spirit 
be banished to the realm of speculative romance, 


the faith or the kingdom of Christ is relegated to 
the .same region. Tlie ministry of the Apostle (o 
tho Gentiles must have been completed between 30 
and 40 years before this Gospel .saw the light. 
Great historic Churches grew into importance and 
began to sulTer di.sintegration from internal dis¬ 
cord before it was possible to heal them by the 
Valedictory Discourse. The Churches of Judiea 
and of tho Dispersion lived by ‘ the faith of the 
Lord of Glory * (Ja 2'), and ‘ loo iced for the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life ’ (Jude 
before this document could have come into circu¬ 
lation. 

If we read between the lines of the most authentic 
Epp. of 8t. T*aul, St. Peter, or the Ep. of St. James, 
we see that the message of the apostles had already 
inaugurated a new philosophy or heaven and earth, 
of time and eternity, new conceptions of history 
and ethics, and new standards of life. The leaven 
had spread from Jerus. to Antioch ; from thence 
it had spread to Ephe.sus, Corinth, and Koine. 
All this nad occurred before the Fourth Gospel 
had been cry.stallized into form, or its interpreta¬ 
tion of the batlling mystery had been ollered to 
mankind. Even if we were robbed of the Apoc. 
and of the spiritual Gospel, or deprived of all 
confidence in either, we sliould still be in inde¬ 
feasible posse.ssion of a faitli which unriddles the 
universe, which works by love, which overcomes 
the world. We should, therefore, mistake most 
obvious facts if we persisted in regarding tho 
Fourth Gospel as tho ‘ acropolis ’ or citaded of tho 
faith. 

But although this is freely conceded, the inestim¬ 
able preciousness of tlie document must still be 
urged with earnestness. Those who strenuously 
^ deny its historicity and repudiate its apostolic 
character are ready to confess, witli Ihiur, Schenkol, 
Thoma, Taylor, that the higljest, and essentially 
the truest, revelation of tho Son of Man, and 
interpretation of the mind and will of God, are to 
pe found in this record. Much which it contains 
pas long since been verified by the Christian con- 
Science as fundamentally true, and has permanently 
jenriched the mind of man. 

’ We hail the teaching of tho Fourth Gospel as 
establishing for us tho inspiring jicrsinsion that 
the divine and human are not separated by an 
impa.ssable chasm, but are in their innermost 
essence o7ie\ that, in the portraiture of the Logos 
made man, humanity at its best is nothing less 
than the cleare.st and most gra<iious revelation of 
tho Eternal God, and that Divinity at its greatest 
has been manifested through the human. 

A philosophy based on the intrinsic unknowable- 
nes.sof God, on the impossibility of converse being 
held between man ana his (-reator, is pledged to 
demonstrate the late origin of tho Fourth Go^ol, 
and to find in the Johanuine teaching of St. Faul 
some of tlio materials of the pious fraud of this 
falsarins of the 2nd century. Many have struggled 
with tho attempt to discover Alexandrine philo- 
.sophy in the Fourth Gospel. Efl’orts have been 
mado to show that in tho speculations of Ccrin- 
thus, Valentinus, and Basiliaes we may find the 
historical antecedents of this Gospel. It was even 
urged by Volkmar that ‘John’ may have used the 
works of Justin Martyr, rather than Justin have 
ouoted from ‘John,’ and a date was provisionally 
dotermined for the appearance of the Gospel just 
anterior to the time when, by general admission, it 
is known to have been regarded in Antioch and 
Lyons, Alexandria, Ephesus, and Koine as one of 
the four indisputable authorities for the biography 
of the Lord Jesus. 

T. External Evidence for the Early Exist¬ 
ence OF FOUR Gospels.— The strength of the 
argument for the historicity and the credibility of 
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8t. John’s Gospel is to be found within itself: (1) 
in tlie proof which it explicitly contains of its 
own autliorship ; (2) in the tninscendent revelation 
it gives of an august Personality iniuieasurably 
greater than that of the supposed author hiniself, 
who did not fully assimilate words or thoughts of 
his Master which yet, by some psychologic process, 
he was aide to preserve and record for all time; (3) 
in the subtle harmonies between ‘St. John’s’ 
conception of the Son of God and that exprcsseil 
by the Synoptists and St. I’aul; (4) in the germinant 
force or the uttered word of Jesus, and in the 
triumphant response it has found in the conscious¬ 
ness, the fears and hopes, of the human race. And 
yet there are discords as well as harmonies. These 
we shall presently attempt to separate, but first 
we must clearly apprehend what is the material 
of which these things can be said. 

There is proof that towards the last quarter of 
the second cent., in every part of the llonian Empire, 
four Gospels had been selected and were regarded 
as authentic, and that these four documents | 
were identical with those which are described as 
‘according to’ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and JojiN. 
Up to that period, t 6 ivayy^Xcor was a name for 
the good message, or acceptable speculation, which 
Christian or heretical writers were ollering to their 
followers. Thus llippolytus {lief. Hccr, vii. 27) 
speaks of the disciples of ftasilides as possos.sing ‘ a 
gospel * which was the knowledge {yt'Qais) of sunra- 
mundane things; but Theophilus of Antioch applied 
the name to the four separate Gospels, and we hear 
henceforward not only of the Gospel^ but of rd 
eva77Ata. 

(a) 'Phe most conspicuous of these testimonies is 
that of riiEN iTSUS j ilishop of Lyons in Gaul, who 
lived between A.D. 140 and 202, and who wrote his 
treatise Uefutation of Heresies between A.D. 180 and 
190. Other fragments of his work, and a letter to 
Florinus, are preserved by Eusebius {HE v. 20). I 
These are of considerable interest, and show, in 
combination, that the ‘ four Gospels ’ are, together 
with the Old Testament, to be regarded as ‘ the 
Scriptures.’ Irenscus .specifies these four (H(er. in. 
1), referring them by name to their respective 
authors, lie makes frequent reference to St. John 
by name, and he gives a mystic reason for there 
bein^/owr Gospels, neither more nor fewer. Though 
this i.s fanciful and carries no theological weight, 
it shows that the canonical ‘ four’ must have been 
long in circulation among the Churches of Lyons 
and Vienne.* Irenyeus makes no fewer than 500 
citations from the four Gospels, 100 of these being 
from the Fourth (see Index of Aiite-Nicene Library, 
Works of IremvuSj ii. 193-197). 

Great atregs inuat alao be laid on the relation that gubgigtod 
between Irernuus and eolycarji, the disciple of John the Apostle. 
If the letter to Florinug, r©callin>f In lifelike form the appear¬ 
ance and ways of Polyoarp, is genuine, it ia quite Incredible 
that the Johannine Gospel from which Irenteus thus quoted 
100 times was not written by the venerated teacher of Poly- 
carj). 

{h) Theophilus, Eishop of Antioch, c. a.d. 180, 
declared in his three Books addressed to Autolycus, 
a heathen, that the same things were advanced by 
the prophets and evangelists,_and he quotes John 
(i. 13) by name. He is also reported'to have written 
commentaries on the Gospels. On the genuineness 
of the Lat. transl. of these comm, much controversy 
has prevailed between Zahn and Harnack ; but 
there is no question that Theophilus was acquainted 
with St. John’s writings, and he designates him as 
‘ spirit-bearing’—occupying the same level with 
tlie Law and the Prophets. It is, moreover, far 

* ' Rellifious veneration such as that with which Irenasus 
regarded these books is of slow growth. They must have held 
a great place in the Church as far bock os the metnoiy of 
livintr nu'M extended’ (R. W. Dale, Living Christ and Four 
p. 146). 


from improbable that he refers to Jn 12^ and 20'-*’, 
for the resemblance to St. John’s language is 
striking, and we know that he was ac(iuainted with 
the Gospel. 

(c) Clement of Alexandria was the head of 
the celebrated Catechetical School from A.D. 189, 
andw’as himself a pupil of Pantamiis and the teacher 
of Driven, who succeeded him in his ollice. IremeuH 
and Hippolytus probably for a brief period followed 
his instructions. He was a litterateur, and diligent 
collector of the opinions and dicta of phiiosopher-s. 
He held in reverence other sacred books, in addition 
to the Canonical writings of the NT, such as the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, and the Apoc. 
of I’eter, a fragment of winch has been recently 
brought to light. He was accustometl to cite and 
compare the testimonies of ancient w riters, as well 
as early traditions, concerning the Evangelists and 
the apostles. It is unfortunate that the most 
interesting of these are preserved for us only by 
Eusebiu8(//j&vi.l4,iii.23),butthoy aver the existence 
and value of the four Gospels. In the Exhortation 
{Trp(yrp€TrTLK6f, § 59) ho quotes from one or other of the 
Gospels between 400 and 500 times, and cites St. 
John^s by name. Eusebius preserves theTradition of 
Clement, that Peter approved of Mark’s narrative, 
and that ‘John, divinedy moved by the Holy Spirit, 
wrote a spiritual Gospel on observing that the 
things obvious to the son.ses had been set forth in 
earlier Gospels.’ 

(c^) Teutui.lian, whoso literary work w^as done 
in Carthage between A.D. 190 and A.D. 230, left 
abundant testimony to the existence and apos¬ 
tolic authority of each of the Gospels. He cites 
passages from almost every chapter of the Fourth 
Gosp^, and from some chapters almost every 
Terse (see Watkins, Bampton Lectures, p. 24). His 
evidence is of high value, because of the close 
attention he paid to the text of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
and the detailed proof he advanced, verse by verse, 
that Marcion’s ‘ gospel ’ w’as a mutilated copy of 
St. Luke. After long and anxious veinvestigation 
by Baur, Kitschl, Volkmar, the author of Siipcrn. 
lieligion, and Sanday, the contention of Tertullian 
has been sustained; but it is he also who makes 
it highly probable that Marcion w'as acquainted 
wdth the Fourth Gospel (see Godet’s Introd. to 
Gospel of St. John, vol. i. 221); and without doubt, 
as in his w’ork {ado. Praxeam, ch. xxiii.) against 
the monarchianism of Praxeas,Tertullian submitted 
to the authority of John the beloved disciple. 

No weight need be laid upon the fragments which 
remain, ehielly in Syriac, of the wTitiugs of Melito 
of Sardis, or of Claudius Apollinaris of Hierapolis, 
tlioiigh the list of their works given by Eusebius, 
and the high value set upon them by Jerome 
and Socrates, make it probable that treatises on 
the Paschal Festival and on the Birth of Christ 
showed acquaintance wdth the Four Gospels. 

(e) But a strong link in the chain of proof is found 
in thewritingsof FLAVlusJusTiNUS,thephilosopher 
and martyr. Critics diUcr as to the chronology of 
Justin’s career and the date of Ida martynlom,* 
but Ilort (./oar7ir// of Class, and Sac. Philol. iii. j>p. 
155-193), closely approximated by Volkmar, thought 
it .safe to say that the chief works of Justin, bis 
two Apologies and liis Dialogue with Trypho, must 
fall between A.D. 145 and 148. Caspari and Kruger 
have ventured on a still earlier date. J ustin tmls 
us that, after passing through various stages of 

hilosophic thoucht, he found the .satisfaction of 

is mind restorea by men of prophetic spirit, who 
did not demonstrate truth, hut, being lilled by the 
Holy Spirit, speaking things they had seen and 
heard, gave liim what ne wanted : ‘ kindled a flame 
in his .soul,’and convinced him that ‘this philosophy 

* Oredner places the limits of his activity between k. d. 130-16Q 
Volkmar reduced the limits between a.d. HO-IDO. 
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alone was profitalle and safe.* The torch of Aris¬ 
totle and Plato faded when he became familiar 
with the Light of Clirist. In the first apology he 
frequently cites what he styles * Memorials com¬ 
posed by the Apostles and their followers.* In 
ch. 66 ho adds * which are called Gospels' but this 
clause, as opponents urge, may be a marginal 
gloss. The term or phrase is slightly varied. Thus 
lie sometimes, as in Ap. i., calls them ‘ Memoirs of 
(he Apostles,’ sometimes ‘Memoirs’ simply,asin the 
Dialoque ; and when he is referring to an incident 
mentioned by all four Evangelists, he introduces 
it by ‘ the apostles wrote.’ The names of the 
apostles are not mentioned, yet no phrase could 
more adequately denote them tlian ‘ tlie apostles 
and those that followed them.’ In addressing the 
Roman emperors, or the bigoted Jews of Rome or 
Asia Minor, the obscure names, Matthew, Maik, 
Luke, .lohn, would have detracted from, ratlier than 
increased, their weight. Tliis is par.allel with the 
reticence of Tertullian, who, when writing his 
Apology and his address To the Nations^ makes no 
distinct reference to the ‘ Gospels ’ or to their 
authors. Cyprian, Arnobius, and Lactantius 
follow the same rule. In .lustin’s references to 
the events of our Lord’s life, he introduces a 
few picturesque details not to be found in the 
Canonical Gospels, indicating, it mav be, some 
additional sources of information. If he possessed 
any ‘ harmony ’ of the evangelical narrative, .as 
well as the ‘ memorials,’ it is more likely that it 
was formed from tliem, than that it was the 
parent of them. It is, moreover, simply incredible 
that, between the date of Justin’s writing the 
Apology or Dialogue and Irenanis’ writing his 
licfutatiovy the Pour Gospels should have been 
brought into existence, and utterly displ.aced 
Justin’s ‘memorials,’ or that they should have come 
into such vogue as to be read in churches and be 
regarded as of primary importance in Lyons and 
Carthage, Antiocli and Alexandria. Justin refers 
to some details which arc found, so far as we know, 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel on/i/; he also cites some 
of the few specialities of St. Mark’s Gospel, and at 
least seven peculiarities to be found in St. Luke’s 
Gosjiel. The devi.ation from the strict accuracy of 
quotation may be the idiosyncrasy of the author, 
for he shows also slight and marKcd divergences 
from the LXX, and from the text of the Dialogues 
of Plato (see "^uiiiXiiy^Gospels in the Second Century), 
The deviations from strict accuracy are, as we 
should exnect, more numerous in quotations from 
the Gospels than from these other sources. Except 
when quoting a lengthened passage from LXX or 
other sources, he may have fallen back upon his 
memory, as other divines have done in all ages. 

'I’he contemporaneousness of Justin and Iremeus 
is a fact of importance when we call to mind the 
undoubted confidence wliieh the latter places in the 
Foiirth Gospel. Irenams makes no fewer than 
JO references to the Apology and Dialogue of 
Justin. Equally abundant are the references to 
Justin by Tertullian, Tlieophilus, and others, to say 
nothing at present of Tatian, the supposed author 
of the Diafrssaron. 

11. External Evidence for the Early Exi.st- 
ENCE OP THE FOURTH GosPEL.—) We will com¬ 
mence with the quotations from, or references to, 
the Fourth Gospel by Justin himself (see Watkins, 
Hampton Lectures, pp. 7J-81, for a summary of 
recent investigations by Ezra Abbot, Thoma, 
Hilgenfeld, Drummond, hlanday, Westcott, Edwin 
A. Abbott, and others). The resemblances between 

I Justin and the Fourth Gospel are undeniable, but 
it has been contended by some that ‘John* borrowed 
from Justin, rather than the reverse. Such a conten¬ 
tion, however, must he held to betray a deficiency 
of literary perception. Others, who accept the 


priority of John, urge that Justin did not regard the 
authority of the evangelist as apostolic ; and that, if 
he had (frawn upon the Gospel, he ought t/O have 
quoted it wdien endeavouring to establish the pre¬ 
existence of Christ, instead of citing words of OT 
prophets. This suggestion supposes that we can 
grasp the ethic and philosophy of citation in the 
2nd century. There are seven or eight p.as8ages 
in the Apology, and several in the Dialogue, which 
turn on (1) the Johannine doctrine of the Logos, its 
idea of the relation of the Logos to God, as His 
irpCrrov ylvvrjfid (ch. xxi.), His vl6i (chs. xxU. and 
Ixviii.), His irp<tjT6roKosT<p dyevv-^rip deep (ch. Iviii.); (2) 
on the incarnation of the Logos, His becoming <rdp^, 
or &p0pu)Troi, in Jesus Christ, and the ‘Teacher* or 
‘Saviour* of the world {Ap. v. ; Dial, xlviii., cv.). 
Many portions of the Gospel, besides the Prologue, 
are referred to by Justin, e.g. in Ap. xxxv, he re¬ 
gards Isaiah’s oracle in 48* as fulfilled by a curious 
text of Jn 19^*, where iKddLo-e is altered into transi¬ 
tive tsdOiarav, and refers to Jesus being forced to 
sit on the ftpya or judgment-seat, rather than to 
Pilate’s taking his seat on it. This supposition, 
that part of the gross humiliation of Jesus consisted 
in placing HLn upon the seat of judgment, is 
confirmed by the fragment of the Gospel of Peter 
recently discovered. In Dial. Ixix., Justin refers 
to the incidents of Jesus healing those iK yever^s 
TTrjpoOs (cf. Jn 9), the lame also and dumb, by His 
word. Again, Jn 4’® is referred to in Dial. cxiv. 

The most important passage is An. Ixi., which 
professes to be the word of Christ Himself, &v firj 
dpayepprjdijre ov elcriXOrfre eh r^v ^affiXelau 
tCjp ol'pavLop. *Oti Se Kal ddhearov eU rdf p.i)Tpa^ tCjv 
reKovawp roh dira^ yevew/xlvovs <f>ap€p6p irdorlv 

i(TTip. We h.ave only to place this by the side of .In 
J*'® to discern the original form of the idea, although 
there are many differences in the expression ; 
pdf rtj yepprjOfj ApcvOep, ov dl/parai Idcip ttjp ^aaiXelaP 
ToO Oeov. XlyeL irph avrhp b Nof657;yuos, Htijs dhparaL 
&p6pu3Wo% yeppijOrjpat ylpojp Cjp ; p.^ duparai els t^p 
K oiXlap T7]S piTjrpbs avrov deOrepop rheXdeXp Kal yepprj- 
Oijpai. Schwegler, Baur, Zeller, Supern, Jielig., E. 
A. Abbott, have called attention to every deviation, 
but none of the theories by which they account for 
these is so free from difficmlty as the suggestion that 
Justin, in an awkward way, has appropriated with 
gravity, as his own confirmation of Christ’s words, 
the semi-humorous query of Nicodemus which was 
passed over by our Lord in silence and implied 
rebuke. There was probably also an echo of 
Mt 18® blended by Justin wi(!h our I.ord’s words 
in Jn 3®'®. ddie verbal dilferences are conspicuous, 
and yet accounted for by the very common inter¬ 
change of the equivalent expressions ‘ kingdom of 
God’ and ‘kingdom of heaven.’ Justin expresses 
the idea of yepvrjO^ ApujOcp by dpayeupvOrjre, which is 
not to be wondered at, seeing that &pu)6€v is often 
interj)reted by ‘again,* and that numerous later 
writers, who quote indisputably from the Fourth 
Gospel, make the same modification of the text (cf. 
.also Vulg. and AV). Another deviation, the ob pL^ 
elcrlXOrjre, in j)lace of oc dbparai Idelp, may easily be 
the reflection of the elareXOnp of v.® lifzra Abbot 
found 69 simil.ar deviations from the text in 46 
different English divines of modern times. 

TTilgenfeld and Keim admit th.at while the 
Synoptists affirm that John the Baptist was the 
‘voice of one crying,’Justin might have referred 
the exchamation to the consciousness of the Baptist 
by acquaintance with Jn P*-*-*® and 3*®. When, in 
Apol. i. 63, Justin declares that the Jews knew 
neither the Father nor the Son, he must have had 
Jn 8^® and 16® in his memory. 

The various uses of the Prologue in the passages 
referred to, led even Volkmar to declare that ‘ the 
prologue of John is the primordial revelation of 
the Logos in its immediate majesty, and that the 
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I writings of Justin arc the first attempts at a 

• ^ rational analysis of the contents of tlie revelation.’ 

Other and later writers derived these great truths 
from the Proloj^ue of St. John’s Gospel; why 
should not Justin be allowed to have done the 
same ? * 

Albrecht Thoma (Die Genesis des Joh. Kvancf. 
p. 824) has endeavoured to show that Justin 
found his idea of the Logos in Lhilo Jiuh-eus, 
and that he derived nothing from the GosjjcI, 
unless it be the identilicatioii of Jesus with the 
incarnation of the Logos. Rut the objection to this 
suggestion is, that while the Logos of Philo re¬ 
ceives many striking designations, such as ‘High 
Priest,’ ‘Son,’ ‘First-Begotten,’ etc.,*Philo never 
hints at the Messianic idea or the Incarnation. 
Nothing could be less like the Father of our l^ord 
Jesus Christ than the Philonic God who, by His 
XiSyos, * eternal reason,’ created or sustains the uni¬ 
verse (see Beynolds’ introd. to Gospel of John in 
Pulpit Comm. p. xxviii). 

{B) What indications do we find of the existence 
of the Fourth Gospel between the latest date of 
Justin and that of the literary activity of Irenjeus? 
" (IJ^^ Hera CLEON is referred to by Irenmus and 
Ilippdlytus, by Clemens Alex., and above all by 
Ongen, as a disci[>le of Valentinus, the great 
Gnostic of the middle of the century. He is probably 
referred to by Irenmus as one of the unnamed Gnos¬ 
tics who, with Ptolenueus, helped to divide the 
Valentinians into two groups {Ref. Wer. ii. 4, vi. 
35. 29), didering on tbe question whether the 
original principle of the universe was a monad or 
a dyad. He did not w rite a formal exposition of 
Valentinus, but a ^)ractical exegesis of the Gosnels 
of Luke and John, in wdiich tlie doctrines of Valen¬ 
tinus were assumed. He w’rites with extreme 
reverence for the text of the Gospels, as if they 
commanded attention on the highest ground. He 
is one of the earliest to wTite a commentary on 
any hook of the N'P ; and from his commentary on 
the Fourth Gospel, Origen quotes 50 times in his 
own comm., sometimes accepting Heracleon’s views, 
more frequently contradicting them. Large ex¬ 
tracts from the comments on the first, second, 
fourth, and eighth chapters arc thus preserved by 
Origen (see ‘ Heracleon’ m Diet. Christ. Blog, by Sal¬ 
mon). The method of cominent is allegorical; and 
while the historical or natural sense is not rejected, 
the higher and truer meaning is found in forced 

' analogies. But the point of interest here is, that 
before fren.npus, and reaching hack by Heraclcon’s 
personal relations with the celebrated heresiarch 
to Valentinus himself, this Gospel was esteemed as 

• of prime importance and authority in the view of 
heretics as well as orthodox. That Justin should 
not have kno>vu this document, becomes almost 

' incredible. 

(2) This conclusion grows more certain when wo 
compare with it the testimony of Justin’s ^mnil, 
Tatian, who between a.d. 160 and 170 issued his Dis¬ 
course to the Greeks^ in which explicit citations are 
made from Jn ®, and also from Jn P 4*\t After 
the death of Justin, Tatian held and propagate<l cer¬ 
tain heterodox opinions on the subject of marriage, 
which he regarded as ‘ corruption ’ and whoredom. 
He repudiated the OT as the record of the 
Demiurge, in conseq^uence of its implied sanction 
of polygamy. Euseoius reports that Tatian was 
the founder of the sect of Encratites. All that 

* Kirchhofer (Quellensajnmlung) and Oharteris {Canonidty^ 
miote a large number of other passajfes from both the Apol. and 
Dial, which reveal greater or less resemblance to passages from 
every part of the Gospel. 

t See Fuller's most elaborate dissertation in Diet, of Christ. 
Biog.^ as well as that of Donaldson {Hist, of Ch. Doct. arul lAt. 
vol. Hi. pp. 1-CO). Both these writers carefully analyze the 
'Discourse' and summarize its teachings; Fuller gives the 
remarkable passage in which the Fourth Gospel is quoted. 


Irenoeus states is that Enciiititcs appear to have 
appealed to Tatian, as holding that Adam could 
not be s.aved, seeing that ‘ in Adam .all die.’ Euse¬ 
bius {HE iv. 29) refers to a much more important 
work of Tatian’s, which was a patch-work of the 
evangelia, compiled after a fashion ho did not 
understand, and called t6 8i{t Teo-odpwj/.* lids docu¬ 
ment, said Eus., ‘is in the possession of some even 
now.’ This passing observation is tlie first extant 
reference to the Diatessnron, on which much 
additional light has been thrown in recent times 
by unexpected discoveries, and by documents tlie 
importance of which had been long overlooked. 
This is not the place to tell the romantic story of 
the .several steps by which the Diaiessaron to 
which Eusebius referred has come into our hands. 
We are amazed at the tenuity and tenacity of the 
threail of proof on which the conclusion rests that 
wo have before us the interweaving of four distinct 
Gospels and no others by Tatian,and dating near the 
middle of the 2nd cent. Seeing that this conclusion 
carrie.s with it the early and wide circulation at 
that date of the Fourth Ciospel, it naturally excites 
keen criticism (see Nineteenth Century^ April 
1895). The second reference in Greek antiquity is 
that of Theodoret (Ilcer. i. 20), Bj). of Cyrus or 
Cyrrhus in E. Syria (457-8), who attributes the 
Difttess. to Tatian, hut condemns it for the omis¬ 
sion of the genealogies and the rejection of the 
evidence that Christ, according to the flesh, was 
born of the seed of David. Theodoret states that 
more than 200 copies of this work were found in 
his little diocese, and that he substituted for them 
copies of the Four Gospels (see calculations based 
on this fact in Nortoms Genuineness of Gospels^ 
ch. 1, touching the extensive distribution of Scrip¬ 
ture in the 5th cent.). It .’^pcars from this that 
the Harmony was in all probability written in Syr., 
which w’ould explain Eusebius’ ignorance of its 
cofilerTts.’ Tins (as Fuller urges) may account for 
“the blunder made towards the close of tbe fourth 
century by Epiphanius {Ilcer. 46), who had got the 
idea that this document was none other than the 
‘Gospel according to the Hebrews.’ Evidently, 
neither Eusebius nor Epiphanius had any definite 
information or actual knowledge of Syr. litera¬ 
ture. But Victor, Bp. of Capua {d. A.D. 554), 
came into possession of a codex of NT containing 
an anonymous harmony of the four Gospels, which 
ho called Diapente^ and which he was disposed to 
identify with a ‘liarmony’ made from that of 
Ammonius of Alexandria, or from that to which 
Eusebius referred as constructed by Tatian. That 
which Victor published was a revision in terms of 
Jerome’s Vulg., and is one of the earliest an<l most 
valu.ablo MSS of the Vulgate. This codex of the 
NT Vulg. was conveyed by Boniface to Fulda, and 
has had bestowed upon it the name Fuldensis. As 
far as the Gospels are concerned, it is practically 
identical with the Arab. VS of Tatian’s Tliatessaron 
which has subsequently come to light. Unlike the 
dc.scription of Tatian’s Diat., it commences with 
Lk and contains portions of genealogies which 
Tatian’s did not. These are found to be alterations 
of the original text, by a careful comparison of the 
index with the MS. This Latin codex was trans¬ 
lated into the Old Saxon dialect in alliterative 
verse under the name Hdiand. Another link of 
interest is the discovery of the Homilies of 
Aphraates, bishop and aVdiot of a convent near 
Mosul (A.D. 336-345). They were written in Syr., 
and give lengthened extracts from the Diatessaron. 
Another interesting fragment is a treatise, the 
Doctrine of Addaiy which contains the curious Syr. 

* Salmon {Introd. to N'l^y p. 74), on the authority of Mahaffy, 
shows that htk rttrfitpmv may be a musical term Incorrectly trans- 
forred to literature, and means a harmony of four, as T«rw i 
concord of the octave. vivrt of the first and fifth notes. 
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legend of tlie Saviour’.s letter to king Akgarnsof 
Edessa; and this refers to the Harmony calkMl 
Ditourion—Diatessaron, which was used and read 
in the Syriac churches. Wo learn from other Syr. 
documents of the 12th cent., on the authority of 
Dionysius Bar-Salibi, that Ephraern Syrus, a 
deacon of Ede.ssa, who died a.d, .‘173, had written a 
commentary on the Diatessaron of Tatian in the 
last ten years of his life (see Lightfoot’s discussion 
of tliis belated testimony of J3ar-Salibi, Contemp. 
ReoieWy 1877). It is an extraordinary circum¬ 
stance that two forms of this commentary are 
found to exist in the Armenian language. These 
have been collated and translated into Latin 
by Aucher and Moesinger. Tatian is not men¬ 
tioned, but Ephraern comments upon one passage 
after another of the (lospels, and not infrequently 
upon a text which is a blending of two or more 
Gospels. 

Zahn (1881) and Wane (see Expos. 2nd set. 
ii. 1, 128, 193; iv. 161, 294) have given a careful 
digest of all these passages, and the text on 
which Ephraern was commenting. The com¬ 
mentary appears to have been written in Syriac, 
llamlyn Hill, assisted by Armitage Uobinson, has, 
by comparison of Moesinger’s Lat. and the Arm. 
text, reached a very close approximation to the 
words of Ephraern. Zahn has oeen able to arrange 
the text of the Diatos.saron in one hundred sections, 
with explanatory and textual criticism, collation 
of the Lat., Syr., and Arm. Vulgates, and the 
codices A, 13, etc. But a remarkable addition to 
the apparatus ci'iticus has been romantically made 
by the examination of two Arabic MSS of the 
Diatessaron itself: one brought from Egypt to the 
Vatican Library in 1719, by Aasemani, known by 
the title of No. XIV. ; the other, also brought 
from Egypt to Ciasca, of the Vatican Library, and 
practically a repetition of No. XIV., but with 
important diirerences in detail. The collated text 
has been translated into Eng., and edited by 
llamlyn Hill {Earliest Life of Christy 1894; see 
also Hill, Dissertation on Gasp. Harmony of S. 
^hraemy 1896 ; and Bend el Harris, Fragments of 
Com. of Ephrem Syrusy 1895). These translations 
leave no valid doubt that we have the text before 
us on which Ephraern commented, and which the 
( Arab. MS avers is a translation from Syriac of the 
. long-lost Diatessaron, A large portion of St. 

’ JoTin’s Gospel is included in the Diatessaron—a fact 
which establishes, if it is Tatian’s collation of the 
four Gospels, not only the existence of the Fourth, 
but the esteem in which it was held between A.D. 
150 and 160. The doubt cherished by many about 
the ‘Memoirs’of Justin must therefore be aban¬ 
doned. Hariiack’s judgment in the Encycl. Brit. 
(1888, xxlfi. 81) is to the same etlect. Watkins 
justly observes, ‘ the Diatessaron of Tatian is the 
Key to the Memoirs of Justin’ {Bamp. Lect. 71), 
and it certainly bridges the gulf between the 
literary phraseology of Justin and Trenjeus. 

(3) The Muuatorian Eraoment, one of the 
earliest attempts to give a list of the books of 
N'r, not only includes the Fourth Gospel, but, in 
legendary fashion, describes the circumstances 
under which the Apostle John was urged by 
Andrew and other apostles to prepare his narrative 
with their recognition and sanction {recognoscenti- 
bus cunctis). This testimony is extremely im¬ 
portant, but its value dejKmifs on its date. The 
writer .says, ‘ Hennas has very recently in our days 
written the “Shepherd” while Fins his brother 
was Bishop of Rome.’ The earliest dates for the 
commencement and close of the episcopate of 
Pius r. are from a.d. 139-154, the latest from A.D. 
141-156. It has been customary to say that the 
limit of the date {nuperrwie ternporibus nostris) j 
cannot be put later than A.D. 170 (so Dollinger, 1 


Lightfoot, and Wcstcott). But Salmon* {Introd. 
to NTy and art. in Smith, Dirt, of Biog. vol. iii.) 
judges dilFerently of this limit, on the ground that 
the great change in the position of the Bishops of 
Rome with and after Pius had so long passed as to 
be forgotten when the unknown autnor penned 
these w'ords, and that we cannot assume a date 
earlier than about A.D. 200. One of the most 
weighty features of the proof that the Gospel was 
at that moment widely prized and regarded uni¬ 
versally in the Church as the work of the Apostle 
John, 13 the reference to the First EpistUy which 
the writer treats as an appendix to the Gospel, 
adding that John ‘professes that he was not only 
an eye-witness, but also a hearer and writer {scrip- 
torem . . . per ordinem ‘a historian’) of all the 
wonderful tilings of the Lord.’ The testimony of 
the Fragment thus confirms the conclusion already 
reached by the testimonies of Theophilus, Irenaius, 
Tatian, Justin, and Clement of Alexandria. 

(4) Our evidence may be carried still further 
backwards by what remains of the words or life of 
Papia.s, Bp. of Hierapoli.s. The fragments of the 
works of this early Christian writer wm*e, for the 
most part, preserved by Eu.sebius {HE iii. 36, 39).f 
He is there said to have been bishop of the Church 
of Hierapolis, and a contemporary of Polycarp 
the disciple of John. It is more than probable 
that he was born between a.d. 60 and 7(1,' aiTd 
wrote his exposition in live books about a.d. 
135. The estimate which Eusebius expresses of 
his mental character in dilferent pages is contra¬ 
dictory. In one place he is called an eminently 
small man, in derogation, perhaps, of some extra¬ 
vagantly chiliastic prophecies wtiich he is said to 
have referred to the lips of our I.ord, Klsewhere 
Eusebius describes Papias as ‘well skilled in all 
kinds of learning, and mighty in the Scriptures.’ 
His importance to us lies in the probable source of 
his information and the nature or his written work. 
This last appears to have consisted of comments 
upon the w'ords, miracles, and i)rophecics of Christ, 
such as he was eager to obtain from those who had 
known the Lord (‘the truth’), and he mentions 
‘the elders Andrew, Peter, .John, Philip, Thomas, 
and James, Matthew and other “disciples’” as 
authorities, whoso words came to him by direct 
speech of friends of his who had known tire 
apostles ; and he adds ‘ what Aristion and the 
elder John say (\^ 7 oi'o-i>^),’ as though these elders 
had .survived the rest, and were still available for 
information. 

It is a vain wish that we had more than the few 
hundred words which Eusebius has preserved. 
With only these fragments, it is misleading and 
arbitrary to argue from the silence of Papias as 
to what he kneAvof the four Gosj>eIs or the Epistles 
of St. Paul. The i)assage preserved by Euseoiiis is 
taken from the fourth booK of the Expositions of 
Papias,—Irenauis having informed us that Papias 
had written five .such books,—in which he con¬ 
firms his interpretations by his own reminiscences 
of the speech of those that had known the apostles. 

It is worthy of special regard that the earliest / 
witnesses and disciples of our f.ord are cited in the 
Eusebian fragment of Papias in the very order in ( 
which they are referred to in the Fourth Gospel. ) 
Eusebius does not cite passages from Papias in ) 
proof of the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel. > 
He adopts this course ujpon the principle which he / 
follows everywhere, viz. to mention very little 
concerning the entirely undi.sputed books^ but to 
bring cpniirmation from various sources of those 
^icn had, upon any ground, been rejected or dis- 

• Similarly, Zahn and Harnack. 

t The only other trace of the book, ‘ The Exposition of the 
Oracles of our Lord,’ is in an inventory of the books In posses¬ 
sion of the cathedral of Nlsines, dated A..D. 1218. 
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^uted. In like mnniior he makes no reference to 
any of the quotations indisputably made by 
Ireneeus or ()rij;en from the (lospcd. 'I'ho silence 
here is a j)roof that Tapias made abundant use of 
the Gospel rather than the reverse, 'rho refer¬ 
ences to l*apias’ use of I Peter and 1 John support 
a further suggestion, that Pa]>ia3 was familiar 
with the Gospels of Mark (the interpreter of Peter) 
and John the Divine. Eusebius does not refrain 
(in his Chronicon ad Olymp. 220) from speaking of 
* Papias the llieropolitan, and Polycarp Rp. of 
Smyrna, as being known to bo hearers of John the 
Divine and Apostle, as is declared by Irenanis and 
others.’ 

This particular passage raises no question about 
John ‘ the elder,’ of whose existence there is no 
proof except this solitary comment of Kusebius 
upon an obscure fragment of i\apias. The present 
writer has discussed the subject fully in introd. 
to Gospel in Pidpit Com. ; see also Salmon, art. 
‘Joannes Presbyteros,’ in Diet. Chr. Biog. ; Earrar 
in Expos. (1881) 2nd ser. ii. 321 ; Haussleiter in 
Theol. Lit.-hlait, Sept. 25, 1896; and Gwatkin in 
Contemp. A’ew., Eeb. 1897 (cf. Expos. Tim-es^ viii. 
1897, pp. 338, 416). ^Vestcott, Lightfoot, and 
Gwatkin hold to the Eusebian suggestion. Dell! 
advocated the existence of a disoi^ue not John the 
Apostle, but possibly John the I’resbyter, who 
is credited with the authorship of the Gospel, who 
was the tliscinle whoin Jesus loved, and who 
knew more of tno esoteric teaching than any of the 
Twelve. But the entire story of the second John 
is due, as many hold, to the inaccurate interpre¬ 
tation by Eusebius of the saying of Papias. 

(5) In conjunction with Papias, it is well here 
to recount the testimony of PoLYCAiii*, Bp. of 
Smyrna, who may be safely credited with carrying 
the evblence for the existence of the Gospel back 
to the lifetime of St. John. The letter of Irenanis 
to Elorinus, preserved by Eusebius, HE v. 20, is 
charged with proof of his own personal remem¬ 
brances of Polycarp. Irenanis recounts his ways, 
his ‘ personal intimacy with John and with the 
rest who had known tbel^ord.’ ‘ The miracles and 
doctrine of the Lord were told by Polycarp, in 
consistency with the Holy Scriptii?'es^ as he re¬ 
ceived them from the eye-witnesses of the Doctrine 
of Salvation.’ These ‘ Holy Scriptures ’ to which 
Irenanis refers were no other than the Gospels,— 
including the Fourth,—from which he made hun¬ 
dreds of citations in his great Avork. The historical 
character of PolycarjVs visit to Rome, and of his 
martyrdom, has withstood all criticism. The 
memorable exclamation, ‘ Eighty and six years 
have I served Christ,’ limits the interval between 
the martyrdom and birth of Polycarp, 'the pains¬ 
taking researches of Waddington (independently 
confirmed by Lightfoot) give A.D. 165 as the 
date of the martyrdom, and therefore A.D. 69 as 
that of the birth, and possibly the baptism, of this 
venerable link between the apostles and the sub- 
apostolic Church. This woulcf allow for Polycarp’s 
having attained thirty years before the death of 
John. It is almost iinpossiblo to believe that 
Irena'us blundered so extravagantly as not to have 
fqlind out, in the strength of his vigorous man¬ 
hood, whether it was St. John himself, or another, 
of whom Polycarp spoke to him, in uays so well 
remembered^ The brief Epistle of Polycarp to the 
Philippians contains an unmistakable citation of 
1 Jn4^**: ‘Eor every one who docs not confess 
that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is Anti¬ 
christ, and whoso does not confess the testimony 
of the Cro.ss is of the devil.’ The hypothesis of 
Eolkmar, that the author of the 1st Ep. was quot¬ 
ing from Polycarp, is surely discredited by the 
assurance that Papias also made use of 1 Jn. The 
authenticity of Polycarp’s letter has been placed 


beyond question by the ro.searchos of Lightfoot 
{Contemp. HevieWj 1877, and A past. Fathers^ pt. II. 
vols. i. and iii.). Dale, in bis Living Christ and 
Four Gospels, developed a striking argument from 
the absence of my.sticism and the lack of origin¬ 
ality displayed by Polycarp, in addition to the 
fact that John, whom ho knew, must have written 
the Gospel which he accepted, and taught his 
disciple.s to regard as Holy Scripture. Even 
the contrast between the tone, the teacliing, and 
the chronology of the Synoptics, and the Fourth 
Go.spel, certainly .strengthens the conclusion. This 
contrast has been greatly exaggerated, but notbiim 
is more likely to have prevented a widespread 
hesitation as to the an then tied ty of the Gospel, on 
account of this contrast, than the assurance of 
such a man as Polycarp. 

6 . The testimonies available from Clemen.S 
Roman us and Barnabas are handicapped by 
their own antiquity. This is peculiarly the case 
with Barnabas, in the opinion of hostile critics. 
But Keim ha.s urged that Barnabas is saturated 
with the ideas of the Fourth Gospel.* If this can 
be sustained, it must share, with corresponding 
features in the writings of St. Paul, the author of 
He, and others, the explanation that, pari passu 
with the Synoptic tradition, there had from the first 
been widely diffu.scd a tradition of the teaching of 
the beloveddisciplo. Suchditlusion must have urged 
the apostle in bis latest years to put into fixed 
form his undying memories, and greatly facili¬ 
tated its acceptance in the earliest years of the 
2nd cent. There are, indeed, phrases which rellect 
the inlluence of Johannino teaching in the First 
Epistle of Clemens Komanus. 'riius, among 
others, ch. xlix., ‘ He that hath love in Christ, let'' 
him do the commandments of Christ’ (cf. Jn 14*®* 

1 Jn 5*'®), and ‘Jesus Christ our Lonl gave His 
blood for us, })y the will of God, and His (Icsh for 
our flesh, and His soul for our .souls’ (Jn 6®* and 
15‘»). 

’Phe Second (so-called) EpiMle of Clement, which 
may be accepted, with Lightfoot, as ‘an ancient 
homily of an unknown author,’ say about A.D. 150, 
betrays no certain reference to cither St. Paul or 
St. John. Still, note the tone of ch. ix. : ‘ If Chri.st 
the Lord, who saved us, being first .spirit became 
flesh i^yHero <rdp^), and so called us, in like manner 
in this llesh, we .shall receive our reward. Let us 
then love one another.’ We are certainly reminded 
here of Jn P* and the spirit of the first Ep., or, 
what seems more probable, w*o recognize the dif¬ 
fusion on all sides of those aspects of our J^ord’a 
teaching which we refer to Johannino memories. 

(7) IriNATlU.S.—The great controversy touching 
the genuineness of the Tgnatian letters may be 
regarded as having now terminated in favour of 
the Vos.sian Shorter Gr. Text, and the triumphant 
refutation by Lightfoot of the hypothe.sis of 
Cureton that the three short forms of the Syr. VS 
of the Epp. to the Romans, to Polycarp, and to 
the Ephesian.s are the .sole genuine nucleus of the 
entire literature. If the.se seven letters, vouchtxi 
by the Ep. of Polycarp to the Philippians to be 
genuine, can be regarded as the writing of the 
Martyr on his way to Rome, certainly not later 
than A.D. 116, and more probably A.D. 109, we 
have indubitable traces of the Fourth Gospel 
iiaving already found its way from Ephesus to 
Antioch when the memory of St. John must have 
been fragrant throi gbout Asia Minor. 

A’ stroi^ly Johannine phrase, not without a 
special difficulty of its own, appears in the letter 
to the Magnesians, viii. 2 ; ‘There is one God, who 
manifested Himself through Jesus Christ, His Son, 
who is His Logos, proceeding from triyif, who in all 

* Charteris, Canonicity, quotes twenty passatres which sug^ 

I gest some possible familiarity with Johannine phraseology. 
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respects was well pleasing to TTiin that sent Him.’ 
Lightfoot has shown how this dillicult term (ny^ 
was used in the 1st cent., and tliinks tliat Ignatius 
had a leaning to the early pre-Valentin. Gnosis of 
the period. Whatever be the text, whether we 
should read, ‘proceeding from (ny^y or ‘not proceed¬ 
ing from ffiy^y a reference to the Fourth Go.sp<d 
is obvious. In the letter to the RomanHy vii. 2, 
we read, ‘ the living water speaking within me 
(or, probably truer text, ‘flowing, bubbling up’), 
says, “Come to the Father”; I take not delight 
in the nourishment of corruption, nor the pleasures 
of this life : I desire the bread of God, which is the 
flesh of Jesus Christ (of the seed of David), and 
desire the drink of God, which is His blood, which 
is incorruptible love.’ In this passage we have 
reference to .In 4’^ and In the letter to 

the Philadelphiffnx, vii. 1, ix. I, there are further 
echoes, and Jn UF is expressively referred to. 

Before passing from this period, wo may refer to 
the Arta Mai'tf/rii Polycarpiy the date of which 
shortly follows the martyrdom, and ‘the letter of 
the Clnirches of Lugdunum and Vienne’ i)re.served 
by Eusebius, and presumably written by Iremeus, 
who was the bearer of it {JIE v. 1): ‘Then were 
fulfilled the words spoken by the Lord, that “the 
period should come when he that killeth you will 
think that he offers service to God,’” which is 
almost a verbal citation from .In 16^. 

(8) The Epistle to Dioynetus was once included 
among the writings of .Iiistin. Whilst by some it 
has even been attributed to Scaliger, it is assigned 
by Nitzsch to A.D. 11(1-125, by Westcott to A.D. 
117, by Bunsen to 135, and by Hilgenfehl to a 
much later period in the century, (t does not 
therefore supply any valid evidence. Its early 
origin cannot, however, bo disproved, and we find in 
it the remarkable phrase, apparently from Jn 17^** 
‘ They ((Christians) are not or this world.’ In ch. x. 
there is a nearly accurate quotation of .In .3^^ and 
a strikinj^' interpretation of Jn D etc. applied to 
the functions of the (’hrist. There is also a refer¬ 
ence to I Jn 4*"^ in tlie same chapter. 

(9) In the Testa77ients of the XII Patriarchsy 
a Jewish Christian puts into the mouths of tlie 
founders of the Jewish race (Christian counsels 
and consolations. Sinker, who edits and trans¬ 
lates it for the Anto-Nicene Lib., places it at the 
end of the 1st or beginning of the 2nd cent. 
Many now regard it as a Jewish work edited 
for Christian readers. The Saviour is spoken 
of as ‘ Light of the world,’ ‘the Son of God,^ ‘the 
only Son,’ ‘the liamb of God,’ and ‘the Spirit of 
truth’; ‘sin unto death’ (cf. 1 .In 5^®) is referred 
to ; ‘ eating of the tree of life ’ (llev 2“^)—all phrases 
which reveal the presence of the Johanriine tnought 
and expression. 

(10) The Didach^ of the Twelve Apostles may 

f irove to be the most ancient of the post-apost. 
iteratiire. It is referred to by Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, who cites it as ‘Scripture.’ The simplicity 
of the stylo anti the entire absence of any refer¬ 
ence to the Ebionite or Gnostic heresies prove 
that it must have been antecedent to Trenmus or 
Justin. 

The Ep. of Barnabas, which may have been 
written between A.D. 100 and 120, contains a 
confessed expansion of the earlier portions of the 
DidacM. A comparison of these related passages 
(see Bryennios’ ed. of the Didacht and SchafT’s 
Oldest Church Manualy where they are placed side 
by side, p. 228 O’.) has convinced almost all Eng. 
and Amer. scholars, as well as Zahn, Funk, 
Langen, of the priority of the DidacM. 

The date of Uermas’ Shepherd is very variously 
estimated, but, as in the case of Barnabas, what 
is common to the DidaclU and the Shepherd is most 
certainly earlier than the latter (Schaff, p. 233). 
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We are brought by the DidacM. into the midst 
of the movements of the early Church, ft coii- 
lains nnotations from the (ilospels of Mt and Lk. 
Though we cannot say that the writer had the 
Fourth Gospel in his hands, yet Harnack admits 
the striking connexion between the Eucharistic 
prayers of chs. ix. and x. and Jn 0 and 17. 

John (D'^) used the remarkable word ^aKlivuxrev 
to denote the dwelling in (with) us of the ‘Word 
maile flesh’: see here Did. x. 2. Christ, ‘7 am 
the true Vhe.y and my Father is the husband¬ 
man’: cf. Did. ix. 2, ‘We give thanks to Thee, 
our Father, for the Holy Vine of 'I’hy servant 
David, wdiich Thou hast made known through 
Thy servant Jesus.’ Cf. also Jn 15^® and 17*® with 
Did. ix. ‘2, 3 ami x. 2. There are, moreover, 
striking resemblances between 1 Jn 2®- and Did. 
X. .5, 6. Much of this teaching obviously points 
to a community familiar with Johnnnino teaching. 

(11) The use which Uermas is supposed to 
have made of the four Gospels, and his adoption 
of the phraseology of the Fourthy have been 
diligently investigated by Dr. C. Taylor in his 
WiDxess of Uermas to the Four Gospelsy 1892. 
The argument turns on the special style and 
method of Hennas. He translates into some 
synonymous or symbolic expression ideas ditter- 
cntly phrased by Clemens II. Ancient Homilyy 
the Didacldy or ad Diognetum. Thus in the 
Shepherd ayyeKla ayad^ takes the place of fi’a 7 - 
ylKiov. In Vision iii. and Similit. ix. the earliest 
suggestion of necessary fourfoldness of the Gospels 
corresponds with the fourfoldness with which all 
the universe is compacted [a theory found in 
Plato and Arist. Nic. Eth. I. x. 11, rerpdycvuos 
tLp€v yj/dyov]. The four cherubic figures, the four 
nillars on which the (!lhrist is seated, the Old and 
New Gate into the Symbolic Tower, are all sup¬ 
posed by Taylor to have been borrowed by Irenieus 
from llermas, rather than the other way. The 
process by which the writer establishes scores of 
references by Hennas to the Fourth Gospel is a 
subtle one, and does not carry conviction, except 
perhaps as to the existence of the tetrad of 
Gospels a generation before Iremeus wrought out 
the comparison. 

External evidences of the use of the Fourth 
Gospel by the ene7nies of Christianity and by 
well-known leaders of G7iostic heresies must not 
bo passed over in this rapid recital. Wo will, 
in reviewing this evidence, commence with the 
later testimonies, and press upwards through the 
century. 

(1) Celsus was probably no othor than Colsus the friend of 
Lucian, an Kpicun.-an. He was the author of the Xiyot iXvjflyK 
to which Ori^cn replied in the :ird cent. He was a bitter enemy 
of the Christian faith, but from Ori^aui’s ((reat work it appears 
that he was intimately acquainted with the four Gospels. He 
lived about a.d. 178, and thus shows not only that these works 
were beginning to be recognized as of paramount authority, but 
that they were known as such by heathen controversialists, 

Origen (c. Celium, i. 50) tells us that Celsus accused Christians 
of believing that ‘ the Son of God is come down from heaven ’ 
(see Jn 8 ^ 8 ). In I. 07 Origen quotes from Celsus, ‘Thou 
hast made no manifestation, although they challenged thee in 
the temple to exhibit some unmistakable sign that thou wert 
Son of God' (cf. Jn ‘JiH 10 ^). m i. 70 Celsus objected that the 
body of a God could not be thirsting at the well of Jacob, or 
eating broiled fish and honeycomb (Jn 4 * 55 , hk 2442). ij. 31 gays 
that Celsus objected that Christians are in error who ‘declare 
that the Logos is Son of God, when they present no pure and 
holy Logos, but a degraded man punished by scourging and 
crucifixion. In ii. 36 Celsus referred to the ichor flowing in 
the veins of the crucified ; which is a reflection of Jn 19^.8*. 
The Fourth Gospel must have been widely diffused for a heathen 
writer about A.n. 178 to have made this uso of it. 

(2) We possess only a I^at. tr. of the Recog7\iti<mei of the 
Pseudo-Clement, made by Rufinus. The Uornilies are probably 
the more ancient work, and are extant in Greek. The date 
at which this Ebionite work w'as produced cannot be finally 
determined, but the best judgment throws it into the middle 
of the tecond century. Hilgenfeld in 1850 declined to see any 
quotation from the Fourth Gospel. I^agardc, however, gives 
15 supposed references to it. l^us, Horn. iii. 62, ‘The true 
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Prophet hath sworn “ I am the gat© (•’wXtj) of life,'* whoso 
entereth by me, cntercth into the life’; and again, ‘My sheep 
hear my voice’ (cf. .In 10® and In Uom.. xi. 20, ‘Except yo 
be bo/n again of or in living water JjaJvTi) unto the name 

of the Father, Son, Holy Spirit, ye shall not enter Into the 
kingdom of the heavens’ (cf. Jn 3*^). In 1803 Dressel discovered 
the xixth Homily^ whore, in ch. 22, occurs an almost verbal 
quotation of .In 92 - 3 . Ililgenfeld yielded to this evidence, 
which makes Baur's date for the Gospel finally incredible. 
There is, doubtless, little agreement between the spirit and 
teaching of the Gospel and the Clementines, which makes the 
evidence still more remarkable. 

(3) Montanus and Montanism also suffer as evidence by the 
uncertainty as to their dale. The dispro]>ortionate space given to 
this theme in Eusebius, HE v., does not clearly fasten the rise 
of this Phrygian heresy to a distinct period, though giving the 
names and a sketch of the writers, Miltiades, Apollonius, etc., 
who contended with it in the reign of Commodus, 180ff. 
Some have fixed on 140—Gieseler on 100—others 167, others 180. 
Salmon looks to the Srd cent, for the origin of the heresy. 

If the earlier date should bo finally established, the evidence 
becomes clear that John’s Gospel must have beet) taken as a 
record of the valedictory discourse, for Montanus chose there¬ 
from the term Paracletus, ‘ the otlier Comforter,’ as referring 
to no other than to actually claiming that our Lord 

prophesied his (Montanus’) appearance in the fulness of time. 
Thcodoret also says that Montanus made a similar use of the 
terms \e>yo( and 

(4) Marcion admittedly makes no reference or allusion to the 
Fourth Gospel, but Tertullian {adv. Marc. iv. 3) shows that 
Marcion uses Gal 2 to justify his rejection of gospels supposed 
to be apostolic, because they were apostolic, not because they 
were not so. 'Tertullian (de Came Chruti, ch. iii.), while argu¬ 
ing against the hvperspiritualism of Marcion, says, ‘If thou 
hadst not re1ecte(l the writings opposed to thy system, the 
Gospel of John would be there to convince thee.’ Surely the 
Fourth Gospel is more explicit than are the Synoptics in 
asserting the full humanity of the Lord Jesus. Marcion reached 
Home in a.d. 14U, and wo are thus allowed to assume an earlier 
and wide diffusion of the various gospels which be rejected 
and mutilated to serve the purposes of his own system of 
philosophy. 

(ft) VALKNTfKUs, the poct philo.^ophcr of Gnostic theosophy, 
with Tils dls<!inles PtolonaDUS and Heraclcon, ’Dieodotus and 
Marcus, formoa an important school oT'thought, pervading the 
Zhd cent. He appeared in Rome between a.d. 135-160, having 
becn before this in Alexandria, and is said to have died in Cyprus 
A.D. ICO. Tertullian tells us that he made use of the whole 
of the instruine7itum, i.e. books of NT {dc Prceecr. Ilcer. 38). 
Irenams, about a.u. 182, wrote his great w'ork (adv. Uevr.) in 
part to meet and refute the eclectic errors of Valentinus and 
nis school. Hippolytus wrote his RefutaHon of all Heresies 
in the same spirit, and they both ipiote from the master and 
his disciples, not always accurately aiscriminaling them. Now, 
as we have seen (cf. p. 697»), llorocleon (said by Olem. Alex, to 
have boon well known to Valentinus] composed a comm, upon 
considerable portions of John’s Gospel, extracts from which arc 
preserved bv Origen. These passages show that a disciple of 
Valentinus treated the Fourtn Gospel as of divine authority. 
PtolemmuB also, in a letter of his addressed to Flora and pre¬ 
served by Epiphanius (adv. liver, xxxiii. 8-7), quotes Jn H * 
and Jn 1*227. Indeed, Irenieus positively assures us that Valen¬ 
tinus and his disciples ‘ abundantly make use of the Gospel ’; 
and Hippolytus confirms this by a perverted use of Jn 1()8, which 
he attributes to Valentinus himself,— with the formula 
rather than ^«Wv,—and cites also, as from Valentinus, the Johan- 
nine phrase, ‘the Prince of this world,' 16ii. But the entire 
system of ‘ J^ns,' and their * Syzygies ’ or couples, which make 
lip the Ogdoad and the Pkroma, is marked by the use of 
such terms as IJarr,/?, Aeyef, Zoir, 'AXr.Onat, 'Mot>oy$yr,{, 

llxpAxKtirct, with others; it is clear that this cannot be occi¬ 
dental : either * John ’ built upon Valentinus, or Valentinus, find¬ 
ing these terms in a book believed to be of sacred authority, 
utilized them for bis own purposes. Putting the simple, 
natural, and religious use of tiiese terms in the prologue of 
the Gospel and elsewhere, over against the highly technical 
and theosophical use of them in the system of Valentinus, it 
becomes clear that the heresiarch himself was familiar with 
the Fourth Gospel. In this conclusion, Bleek, Keim, Bunsen 
agree, as against Davidson and Sup. liel. Thoma (p. 822) admits 
that the dependence of the Valentinian school upmi the Gospel 
is not chronologically or dogmatically impossible, though in¬ 
demonstrable. 

(G) Basilidks and the Basilidians. Basilides, whose work, 
and S 3 'stem preceded that of Valentinus, both at Alexandria 
and Rome, is named by numerous writers—Ei)iphanius, Jerome 
Viris 1(1. ch. xxi.), Hippolytus (vii. 8), and Eusebius 
fl/E iv. 7) who jfiaces his period in the days of Hadrian 
(117-138) and speaks with intense abhorrence of his iiui»ietie8 
and his inventions and asceticism. Ho does not refer to his 
doctrine. Hippolytus speaks of the claim made by the followci-s 
of Basilides that he had received special Instructions from 
Matthias, one of the disciples of our Lord (Ac 124), Aether 
there may or may not be any truth in this report, at any 
rat© It gives early antiquity to their father and founder. 
Epiphanius (Hivr. xxiii. 1-7, xxiv. 1) attributes to B. a period of 
activity in Antioch ))ofore his appearance in Alexandria or 
Rome. If Basilides (juoted from tne Fourth Gospel, the origin 
of that precious document is thrown hack to the earliest days of 
the century, and, as has already been urged. Into the lifetime of 
il)v aiHjstlb. Now it is very probable that Hippol^ tus, in writ¬ 


ing his great book (lief, llcer. vii. *22), had the work of Basilides 
open before him, and that he referred to the master and to hii 
school by bis accustomed method of citation, for the 
former, while he used or xotr' auroCf or Xiyeua-i for the 

latter. If the whole of this passage is read (see Enjf. tr. In 
A.N. I/U).), little doubt can remain in any candid mind that 
Hippolvtus was Quoting two passages as cited by Basilides 
himself from Jn 1® and 24 . (See also Matthew Arnold, God and 
the Bible., p. 268 ; Mangold-Bleek, Einleitung, ‘205; Watkins, 
Bainp. Lectures, p. 36.5). 

(7) The Oriental Gnostics, Opliltcs, N'aassenes, Peratae (Bun¬ 
sen’s Hippolytus and his Age, see hit rod. to St. John, xll. 11, by 
Reynoldsb made, according to Hippolytus, abvmdaut use of the 
Fourth Gospel. We cannot depend on his citations as repre¬ 
senting the verbal use of the Gospel made by any specific 
section or leader of these extreme dualists. So groat w’as their 
antagonism to the OT that they took the very name of the 
serpent, nahash (Hcb.) or ophis (Greek), Jis their ideal of 
intelligence and emancipation. What recent investigation has 
shown is, not that we must carry down the Pastoral Epistles or 
ColuBsians or the Fourth Gospel till after the days of Marcion 
for proof of the prevalence of these dualistic ideas, but that 
ideas of the kind were nrovalent as early as the activity of St. 
Paul, who combated them at Corinth and Ephesus, and that 
the author of the Apoc. encountered them at Thyatira and 
elsewhere in Asia. Godet has treated the * Chinst party’ in 
the Corinthian Church as those who sharply separatea between 
* Jesus' and ‘the Christ’ — who could accept the heavenly 
Christ, but repudiate the genuine incarnation, crucifixion, or 
resurrection ; who could even anathematize Jesus, and claim 
special knowledge of, and union with, the Christ. The exist¬ 
ence of such a party reveals the presence of these Gnostic 
tendencies in the middle of the Ist century. Consequently, we 
have no oci^asion to wait till the middle or end of the cen¬ 
tury to find the occasion for the protest against dualism dis¬ 
coverable in the Fourth Gospel. 

There is one exceiition to tiie uniform result of 
these researches into the religious ideas of the 
century. A sliadowy sect or peoj^ile, called by 
Epiphanius^ AAo^oi [i.e. persons destitute of sound 
sense], Htrr. ii. i. 57, had manifested some antago¬ 
nism to the Logos - (iosjiel. Epip h. is amused 
with the pun which he nas peimetrafed to their 
discredit, and hopes that it will stick to them. 
'Flie' objections wliich they raised were not of a 
philosoi»hical or religious character, but had to do 
with chronological diiliculties which tlie number of 
passovers suggests, the close association in which 
tTiC" highest aignity of Christ is placed with His 
presence at a w'ending feast, and, further, the 
absurd statement that the Cospel had been pro¬ 
duced, not by the disciple whom Jesus loved, out 
by Cerinthus. Tradition certainly has made John 
and Cerinthus contemporary, and this tradition 
is conhrmed by the supposition of these ‘stupid’ 
people, that the Gospel had been written by 
Cerinthus. Tho views of Cerinthus leaned towards 
Ebionitism ; tlie whole teacliing of tlie Eoiirth 
Gospel is that the Christ came down from heaven. 

It is Avitli amazement we read in Keuss, History 
of NT, p. 233, ‘ The unspeakable j)ains that has 
been taken to collect external evidence only shows 
that there is none in the pro])er sense of tlie term.* 
We do not wish to accei»t evidence that would not 
be accepted elsewhere, out tho juoofs of the exist¬ 
ence of the h’ourth Gospel seem as cogent as those 
that are advanced for any books of the NT, to say 
nothing of the most celebrated jiatristic or classical 
ma.sterpiecc.s. 

Our contdusion is that Ave diM crn the first indi¬ 
cations of its aj)pearance in the wide diffusion of 
Johannine ideas in the epistles of Barnabas and 
(dement, Ignatius and rolycarp, the Epistle to 
Oiognetus, and the DidaM. \Ye have pseudepi- 
gra|iTucal literature like the Test, of XII I’atriarcns 
and the (Jlementines, early heretics and dualists 
like Basilides and Valentinus (nioting from its 
pages and falsely utilizing its autliority. Nay, wc 
actually find some of them conifrienting at length 
upon considerable portions of the Gosi)el. There 
is not only abundance of such evidence outside the 
pale of tne Church, but the celebrated Christian 
philosopher, Justin Martyr, in quoting from ‘Tin; 
Memoirs of the Apostle.s and those that folloAved 
them,’ has preserved a large nuinhcT of the apo¬ 
thegms of Jesus; and that these mu.sL have been 
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taken from the Gospel becomes almost demon¬ 
strated by tlie romantic discovery, not only of 
Tatian’s Address to the Greeks^ but also oi the 
Diatessaron, where the largest part of the Fourth 
Gospel is interwoven with the other three. Within 
20 years of this date we have the clear testimonies 
of Irenams, Theoidiilus of Antioch, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Tertullian, and then that of 
Atlienagoras, and the Muratorian Canon, fre¬ 
quently cementing the fragmentary relics of the 
century. Even Keim admits that the evidence is 
as strong as for any other of the Gospels. Not 
one of these reminiscences or citations was placed 
where it has been found for the sake of the modern 
apologist. It is simply marvellous that the ele¬ 
ments of the testimony should thus have been 
drawn together fiom such a number of sources 
within the comiiass of a century. 

ITT. Canonicity of the Fourth Gospel. 
—There is sulHcient evidence that this Gospel is 
among the least disputed components of the earliest 
collection of documents. The Apoc., 2 P, 2 and 3 
Jn, are missing from the Peshitta. In the Old Lat. 
belonging to the 2nd cent., He, 2 P, and Ja are want¬ 
ing. The Mur. Canon does not contain a reference 
to Hebrews, unless it bo identilied with the Letter 
to the Alexandrians ; and the reference to 2 and 3 
Jn is dubious. The document is incomplete or muti¬ 
lated, and does not contain explicit mention of the 
Gospels of Mt or Mk. Yet all these early indica¬ 
tions of a list of NT books contain the Gospel of 
John. The same may be said of Origen’s list 
nS4-253). And Euscuius’ Canon, which placed 
among the antilcgomcna Ja, 2 P, Jude, 2 ana 3 Jn, 
and reckoned the Apoc. spurious {rdOijv)^ contained 
the Fourth Gospel. The earliest codices of the 
4th cent. (B, fc<), the Canon of Athanasius and all 
those of the ecclesiastical councils, also include it. 
These facts establish widespread and ancient con¬ 
viction as to the sacred character and authority of 
this document. 

IV. Internal Evidence for the Authorship. 
—The familiar process by which the question of 
the authorship or the Fourth Gospel is limited and 
decided must now be briefly recounted in the light 
of the fresh treatment it lias received at the hands 
of Wendt, Ewald, Weizslicker, Beyschlag, Cross, 
Delfl', and Sanday. 

a. I'he author, whoever he mai^ have been, was 
essentialhf a Jew. —From beginning to end he is 
saturateif with Heb. and OT ideas, though they 
are illumined from within by the new and heavenly 
light which broke upon him through direct contact 
with Jesus. 

i. The inner sources and main tendencies of the 
author’s thought are to be found in the OT; and 
his quotations from it in independent freedom, even 
from the current Gr. VSS, are hardly now in <lispute. 
The whole argument of the Prologue is a prophetic 
foreshortening of the history of * His OAvn,’ and their 
age-long refusal to admit to the full the highest 
revelation of the Eternal. Note also the reference 
to the hope of the Pnqdiet who should make all 
things clear, and to the Elijah of the new dispen¬ 
sation 4*®), our J/ord’s zeal for the sanctity of 
the temple {2^^’’^), his familiarity with OT history 
(3'“*), the ascription to Jesus by John the Baptist 
of the function of the Bridegroom of the true 
Israel, an idea which frenuently appears in ancient 
oraides (Jer 2*, E>,k 10^, Hos 2'“* ^). The writer’s 
references to the feasts of the Jews, the passovers 
(chs. 2, 6, 12, 18), the unnamed feast (ch. 5) which 
may or may not be a jjassover, the feast of 
tabernacles (ch. 7), the feast of dedication (ch. 10), 
show the region of his religious ideas. He alludes 
to the special cenunonial of the feast of tabernacles 
in the pouring of water and illumination of the 
temple. The same conclusion may be drawn 


from his numerous references to Moses (P’ S'*® 7'““' 
and Abraham (ch. 8); from the great authority 
attributed to the law, and even from the verbal 
criticism of the Psalms (ch. 10); from the declara¬ 
tion that ‘ the Scriptures cannot be broken ’; and 
especially from the fourteen passages quoted from 
OT. Five of these are attributed to our Lord, 
seven are made by the Evangelist, two by other 
speakers (see Turpie, Old Test, in the New; West- 
cott, Introduction in SneakeFs Comm. p. xiii; 
Sanday, Expositor, Marcn 1892, p. 17811.). Four 
of these agree with the accurate tr. in the LXX. 
Some, however, are in closer agreement with the 
Heb. against the LXX. Thus Jn 19^^ ‘ Thej shall 
look on him whom they pierced’ (=Zec 12^®) instead 
of ‘ insulted.’ This tr. is found also in Kev H, 
and is a curious link of linguistic correspondence 
between the Gospel and Apoc. It is found also in 
Justin, and in the versions of Theod., Symm., and 
Aquila. This does not necessarily imply that the 
author was utilizing his personal knowledge of 
Heb., but that more accurate translations of Zee 
than that of LXX existed. Cf. with this Jn 6" 
( = ls 54 ^®); and csi)ccially 13*® ( = Ps 41®) ‘ He that 
eateth bread with me has lifted up his heel against 
me.’ Here the Gospel stands alone, the four other 
extant Gr. VSS dillering from each other. The 
passage 12'*®, quoted accurately from LXX, where 
this version fairly represents Heb. in Mt and Ac, 
is diflerent from both authorities in our Gospel. 
There is no case where this Gospel agrees with 
LXX against the Hebrew. These peculiarities indi¬ 
cate knowledge of the originaEScTiptiires. Besides 
these jiJieWineua^df trffiTShltlon; let It be observed 
that the author is acquainted with a majority of 
the OT books, the historical books, Psalms, Pro¬ 
verbs, and both parts of Isaiah. He is familiar 
with the history of Abraham, Jacob, Moses, and 
David, with the brazen serpent, with circumcision, 
with the manna in the wilderness, and with OT 
similitude and doctrine. 

ii. A point upon which the oi)i)0ncnt8 of the 
Johannine authorship have laid much empha.sis 
is the writer's use of the term *the Jews,’ as of a 
hostile party from whom he was separated, e.g. 
‘ the purifying of the Jews’ (2“), ‘the passover of 
the Jew’s’ (2*®), ‘a feast of the Jews’ (5* O'*), ‘the 
manner of the Jews is to bury’ (19*®). But the 
writer is here conveying no reproach, but explain¬ 
ing to Gentiles events of his early life. Douotless 
‘the Jew’s’ are discriminated from the 
Galilmans as hostile to Jesus, but the writer calls 
special attention to Nicodemiis, a ruler of the Jews, 
to Joseph, and to those of ol tdioi who received Him, 
as well as to the iroWoL who ‘believed on Him.* 
He says that Jesus made more disciples in Judaea 
than John (4*), and in a most emphatic way that 
Jesus recognized that aiorijpia is from the Jews. 
Cf. the dillicult passage (4’*^'*®), where Jesus is 
said to regard the land of Jiuhea as ‘his own 
country.’ Even ch. 5, which discloses the enmity 
of ‘the Jews’ to our Lord’s interpretation of 
the Sabbath (cf. ch. 9), is penetrated throughout 
with the Jewish ideas of the Sabbath, of the 
Scriptures, and of Moses. The dramatic episodes 
of chs. 7-10 reveal great antagonism on the part of 
the mob in Jems, and the Jewish authorities to 
the teaching and mandate of Jesus, but the con¬ 
versations display the author’s intimate knowledge 
of Jewish law, alike of the Sabbath and of circum¬ 
cision (7®®), and the Jewish idea of the diaffiropd. 
And these three or four chapters are replete w ith 
assurances that ‘ many believed on him,’ while 
8®* speaks of ‘the Jews that had believed him.’ 

Again, w hen Jesus sjieaks of ^ their law ’ and 
*your law,’ which Pharisees and Sadducees had 
iiiisinterprete<l, it is as one who is bringing to theii* 
memory what they and not He had foigotten. 
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Moreover, not infrequently, by the term ‘the .lews’ 
the writer evidently means to denote technically 
the ruling powers in State and Church, the Sanhe¬ 
drin in its pride, in opposition to the pilgrims from 
Galilee or from the ‘Dispersion.’ 

One passage from the ‘Jewish’ Gospel of Mt(28^®) 
shows an analogous use of the ol ’louSatot. See also 
IA 23“h St. Paul’s use of the term is well known, 
and must have familiarized men in Ephesus, 
Corinth, and Thessalonica witlj it, without 
suggesting for a moment that he was not a 
‘ llehrow of Hebrews.’ 

iii. The author is by many oppommts of the 
genuineness of the Gosjiel allowed to be of Jewish 
origin and sympathy, out not a Palestinian Jew. 
He is supposed to have belonged to Alexandria or 
Epheiius, otherwise, tliey contend, he would never 
liav() made so many errors of a topographical or 
historic kind. The most serious charge is bis refer¬ 
ence to Bethany beyond Jordan (1'"’ KV). But it 
is clear that the author was not confounding thi.s 
Bethany with that near Jerusalem. And if there 
were two Betbsaidas, two Canas, two Antiochs, 
and two Caisareas, why not two Bethanys ? Origen, 
it is true, had not recognized the site, and prob¬ 
ably Bugg(3sted the Bethabara of AV which is 
found with variants in some MSS. Ca.spari has 
located it N. of the Sea of Galilee ; Conder, nearly 
S.E. of the Sea, far above the traditional site 
and much nearer to Cana of Galilee. Then the 
reference to the Pool of Siloam (.In 9^) has been 
triumphantly confirmed by recent discovery. The 
mention of ‘..'Enon near Salim,’ of Ephraim in the 
wilderness, and of ‘Sychar’ near Shochem, has 
been remarkably confirmed by recent research. In 
association with this may be classed the pictur¬ 
esque reference to the brook Kidron (18'); the 
‘ gabbatha ’ of the Koman governor, with its 
Aram, name (19’^); ‘Solomon’s porch’ (10^); ‘the 
treasury in the temple’ the scenery and various 
nomenclature of the Sea of Galilee; and possibly 
tlie decoration of the tcmi)le courts by the golden 
vine (10'*^). 

These indications of personal knowledge have 
been disputed a.s evidence of the author’s I*al. 
origin, because the writer might have visited 
Pabistine and picked uj), like the author of the 
* Ajjocr. Gospel of Matthew,’ a multitude of small 
details. So esp. Cross {Westminster liev.^ Aujj. 
1890, p. 177). It is enougli to refer to Sundays 
comidete reply in Expos, y March 1892, p. 1G3. 

Frequent use is made of the supposed ignorance 
of the writer touching the appointment of the 
Jewish high priest, illustrated by the state¬ 
ment that Caia}>ha8 held the ollice ‘ in that year,’ 
as though the sacerdotium had been an annual 
appointment. But tlie evangelist speaks of Annas 
being hi^h priest in the very * same year ’ in 
whidi Caiaphas delivered the unconscious nrojdiecy 
of the efl'ect of tlie deatli of Jesus (ID'’). Moreover, 
St. Luke, both in the Gospel (S'*) and in the Acts 
(4®), speaks of Annas and Caiaphas as ‘high priests.’ 
Annas had been deposed by the Homan procurator 
in favour of his son-in-law Caiaphas. His influence 
was great, though not ofhdaily recognized by Pilate; 
and tlierefore the evangelist, who was known to the 
family of the high priest, in gidng the account of 
the preliminary examination by Annas, says that 
Jesus was sent bound by Annas to Caiaphas the 
high priest, from whom alone Pilate would have 
accepted the ollicial charge of the Sanhedrin. The 
phrase ‘ that same year ’ reflects the absorbing 
interest of that year in which the highest court 
in the nation rejected and delivered over to the 
Gentiles the Incarnate Son of God. (See Pulp. Com. 
Introd. p. xl, and notes on ID'’ 18'®- ''*'‘). 

Efforts have been ma<le to relegate some of the 
most characteristic teaching of the Fourth Gospel 


and First Ep. of the same writer to the dominant 
influence of Philo Judanis of Alexandria. Liicke, 
Bleek, Baur, Keim, Schurer, Alb. Thoma, and 
many others have laid great emphasis on thi? 
filiation of ideas. But Siegfried has found the 
same influence abundantly evident in St. James, 
in Ep. to Heb., and in St. Paul. Luthardt, Godet, 
I’res.sense, and others disclaim any relation, direct 
or indirect, on the part of St. John willi the philo¬ 
sophy of Philo or nis school. Even Keim and S. 
Davidson contend for the originality of the Fourth 
Gospel, pre-eminently in its teacliing regarding 
the incarnation of the Son of God and its (ioctrine 
of the Messiah. The phraseology current in the 
Alex, school consists of im])ortant terms also u.scd 
in the Johan nine writings, i.e. not only LoqoSy 
but Light, Life, Truth, the Paraclete, the Arckon, 
the Pleroma, the and TrpojTdroKos, ‘ only-be¬ 

gotten’ and ‘ first-born.’ These terms are used to 
denote the relation and mediation of the Divine 
Essence to the sdapos, and part at least of the 
process by which all things have come into being. 
I’hilo endeavoured to utilize the speculation and 
phrases of both Plato and the Stoics in order to 
expound the teaching of the I’entateuch, but the 
amalgam was uncertain and really valueless. No 
one finally accepted these high-flown allegories of 
‘law,’ or of ‘narrative,’ any more than they did 
the Stoic interi)retation of the Homeric poems. 
It is, however, true that the place which, about 
the same time, St. Paul had in Co, Gal, and Col 
assigned to ‘ Christ ’ and ‘ the Son ’ and the ‘ Rock 
in the wilderness,’ Philo had assigned to the 
‘ Logos.’ So, too, ‘ the heavenly bread ’ is ex¬ 
plained by Philo as the manifestation of the 
Logos; and other terms in Ho P'®, and the ‘ Wis¬ 
dom’ of the Psalms, and in the Sapiential Books, 
are by Philo similarly correlated with the Logos. 
There are, however, strong reasons for disputing 
either a verbal or a philosophical dependence of 
the author of the Fourth Gospel on the Alex, 
theosophy. 

(а) The twofold meaning of the term ‘ Logos.* 
In Greek this represoiii/S not only, as in Pliilo, 
the Rea.son and Self-consciousness, the rationality 
of a thing or person, but also ‘ the word,’ the ex¬ 
pression, the process by which a revelation can be 
made or ratiocination canied into efl'ect. The 
same ambiguous word is used for the licason and 
the Word of both God and man. There are those 
who say that tlicy are but the reverse and obverse 
sides of the same reality. At any rate, the same 
term is used by Philo for the archetyptal reason 
and by ‘John’ for the creative energy, the divine 
personal nature, the source of life and light in 
man, which is at length incarnated in humanity, 
the glory of God revealed, full of grace and truth, 
the only-begotten and beloved of tlie Father, able 
to declare Him.* 

(б) The PhiJonic Logos is in no sense personal. 
The Logos is often identified with the ‘ world,’ as 
‘ intelligible,’ the ‘ image’ of God in the universe ; 
‘by His Logos, God is both governor and good.’ 
True, I’liilo spoke of the Logos wlio, in place of 
the Angel of the Lord, brought back Hagar to 
Sarah {de Cher. p. 108), but by Hagar he meant 
not the woman Hagar, typical or historic, but 
‘ human arts and science, brought back to the true 
virtue.’ Numerous illustrations of the same 
method constantly recur. There is no personality 
in the Logos of Pliilo, such as wo find adumbrated 
in the Books of Job or Wis, and, in another 
form, in ‘the Son’ of the Fourth Gospel, the 
‘ Christ ’ of St. Paul, and tlie d7rairyaor/4a of God in 
He D. 

(c) The doctrine of Messiah was ignored by Philo, 

* Schtirer (IJJI* ii. ili. 840-308) liM more fully given to Philo'l 
Logos the quality of word. 
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and that of the incarnation of the Logos was abhor¬ 
rent to the whole Neo-Platonic school. 

{d) To the phraseology of Philo some curious 
nnalogies are found in the Fourth Gost)el, but by 
Siegfried [l.c.) many similar ones have been found 
in all the books of NT. Even the Ep. of Ja, the 
Targums, and the Synop. Gospels {Pulp. Com. 
Introd. p. xlix) are supposed to reflect Philo’s 
influence. But this phraseology is kindled into 
entirely new me.aning by the Word made flesh,— 
cf. Move,’ ‘faith,’ ‘righteousness,’ ‘life eternal,’ 
—and the use of it does not in the least degree 
establish a non-l’al. origin for the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. Thoma’s eloquent enumeration of 
the titles and glories of Philo’s Logos vanishes as 
an anticipation of the Fourth Gospel when it is 
found that these are only tropical phrases for the 
discipline through which souls are passing to the 
rest of a true philosophy. 

(e) The true origin or the ideas and phraseology 
of the Fourth Gospel is to be sought in the OT. 
St. Paul and St. Joiin found their material in the 
books which they had studied from their youth, 
and in the traditional interpretations of the Pal. 
schools. The spoken word is throughout Gn 1 
the creative agency, the mediator between the 
Eternal and the ‘ cosmos.’ In Ps 33^* and 147^® ‘ the 
word of J''’ is y)proximately personilie<l for the 
same i)urpose. The personifications, moreover, of 
the direct activity of J" under the form of Memra 
or Dchra of the Lord in the Targums, though they 
cannot attest a literary usage answering to the 
Prologue of ‘John,’ indirectly reveal a mental tone 
in tlie Aram, schools, out of which the Johannine 
representation sprang. The same remark may be 
made touching ‘ the Angel of J",’ distinct from the 
created angels, who makes His ajipearance through¬ 
out the OT, and suggests awful and sublime depths 
in the bosom of the Tlivine Essence. The phrase is 
used as Logos is used, interchangeably with Deity 
and invested with all J"’s glory. Kurtz in his Old 
Covenant has criticised this, his earlier view (annx. 
of Eng. tr.); but sec Wcstcott (/n^rot^.), Liuuon 
{Dimnity of our Lord). Cf. also art. Akokl, vol. i. 
p. 94. 

Philo used to lefer the manifestations of the 
Angel of J" to the operations of the Logos and to 
specialized functions of the human mind; the 
ajmstles found in tliis mysterious phraseology an 
age-long witness to the possibility of an incar¬ 
nation. 

Perhaps nothing more than a personification of 
wisdom can be found in Pr, Job, or tlie Sapiential 
Books, but this method of presentation reaj)pears 
in the Epistles of Paul to tbe (^irinthians and in 
those to the Colossians and Ephesians.* See also 
He 1^* ^ from whicli it is clear that ideas of the 
Son, robed in iihraseology of the Sapiential Books 
descriptive oi wisdom, are independent of the 
treatment of the Alex, philosophy, and also of the 
author of the Fourth Gospel. \Vith this may bo 
compared the almost extreme Johannine jihrases 
of Mt 11 and Lk 10. Where could these writers 
have obtained these notions except from the 
widely difliised traditions and holy memories of 
the apostles themselves? Thoma has done service 
in demonstrating the remarkable resemblamte 
between the root-ideas of St. Paul and the Fourth 
Go.si)el. Bey.schlag, in his llieolociy of N'l\ vol. i., 
has endeavoured with success to show the identical 
basis of the Synoptic and Johannine ideas of the 
relation between the Father and Son, the Father 
and Christ. Yet it is very noteworthy that 
‘John’ uses a term from Gr. |)hilosophy to which 
he attached a profoundly difleient sense from 

•See Watkins in Smith’s p. 17r>ri, who also show's the 
link between OT and Fourth Oospel in many other particulars 
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Philo, and to which the other sacred writers have 
not attained. It is almost a demonstration that 
ho was a Palestinian, not an Alexandrian Jew. 

/9. The writer claims to have been an eye-witnesi 
and ear-witness of that which he describes. Number¬ 
less unconscioms touches, without any theological 
bias in them, reveal the indelible impression left 
u|)on the writer of what he had seen and heard. 
E.g. observe the numerous indications of ‘ day ’ and 
‘ hour ’ when that which he recorded took place 

8 B. 89. 43 21 3’J 448. 62 (J16. 22 l^l. 12 I 3 I. SO lg28 20^, and 

many others). 

In and in 1 Jn P he puts himself in the posi¬ 
tion of those disciples who beheld His glory, and 
in 19^® he lays the strongest emphasis on the 
testimony he was personally able to bear to 
a great sign which accompanied the piercing of 
the side of the dead Christ. The fact that the 
author speaks of himself in the third person under 
the term iKtivo^ is in keeping with other tacit 
references to himself elsewhere, and with a similar 
usage of referring to the subject of the sen¬ 

tence, in 9^’. The writer indicates throughout 
intimate acquaintance with the secret rears, 
thoughts, murmurs, and questionings of the inner¬ 
most circle of the disciples. He knows what they 
thought at the time, and how they subsequently 
modified their views ( 1 . Pi**’); ho records 

the conveisations with Nathanael, Andrew, Philip 
(chs. 1-6); the questions of Peter, Thomas, 
Judas Alphau, Philip, in the valedictory discourse, 
together with remarks of his own; he gives indi¬ 
cations of the blank ignorance of the disciples 
themselves with reference to the great utterances 
of their Lord (4‘*^ IP* ®* IG^’); the innermost 

mind of Peter at the feet-washing (13®*^^* ; the 

ignorance on the part of all of tlie deep signifi¬ 
cance of Scripture ( 20 ®); and the conversations with 
Thomas ( 20 ^^'®®). 

He is, moreover, acquainted with the very 
thoughts and motives of Jesus Himself ( 2 -^* ®® 4^ 
56 - 71.6 ] 3 ifr.). gives a whole group of condensed 
perceptions of the blended divinity and humanity 
of our Lord which >vere flashed upon his comscious- 
ness by the Saviour’s work and conduct (cf. 18^-19*®). 
Ho certainly suggests himself as the unnamed dis¬ 
ciple of the llaptist and of our Lord (ch. 1); and we 
feci that he must have been an auditor of the 
conversations with Nic.odemus and the Samaritan 
woman, and ivith the nobleman in chs. 3.4. Caspari’s 
interesting suggestion that ho had a house in 
Jerus., connected with the fish trade between that 
city and the lake, w*ould explain his presence in 
Jerus. (ch. 5), and his intimate knowleage of what 
occurred (ch. 6 ) in 6 ’"^. There is an unconscious 
revelation of his j)rcscnce in the w ords, ‘ Now Jesus 
was not yet come to them.’ We do not see any 
animosity to Peter’s prominence. He is one of 
the tw*o whom Jesus loved ( 20 ®). Wo owe to his 
constant clinging to Jesus the details of the trial 
before Annas, the [)rivate converse with Pilate, 
and the words from the Cross which intrusted the 
Mother to his care (19®®-®®). 

The closing scenes of ch. 21 , with the appendix 
by the survivors, leaves it without doubt that the 
wTiter was one of the disciples whom Jesus loved, 
but not Simon I’cter. 'Ihose luesent at the Sea 
of Galilee ( 2 P* ®) are Peter, distinguished from the 
unnamed disciple (v.®®); Thomas and Nathanael, 
wdio are elsewhere mentioned by name; the tw'o sons 
of Zehedee ; and two other of His disciples. Now, 
James the brother of John was early slain (Ac 12^* ®). 
It follows that the ‘beloved disciple’ Avho, in the 
Epilogue, is accredited with the authorship, must 
either have been John the son of Zehedee, or one 
of the two unnamed disciples. Andrew* and Philip 
are conceivably hinted at, but, seeing they are 
elsewhere mentioned by name, it is not probable; 
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and since the two are mentioned last, it is more 
in accordjince with the usage of the writer to 
understand that tliey did not belong to the number 
of tlie eleven apostles. 

The opinion that John, who is frequently referred 
to in the Synoptic Gospels and in the Acts (Ac 3* 
418 8^4-15 ; ef. Gal 2 '') in conjunction with Peter or 
with his brother (in Synop.) as at the very centre 
of the apostolic group, is not the tlisciple who pro¬ 
duced tliis wonderful narrative, brings an anoma¬ 
lous circumstance to view : that the autiior, 
whoever he was, never once mentions the name 
oTJoIin . If he was some philosophic mystic of 
dlie*^ndrcent., he must have deliberately invente<l 
the innumerable touches of the eye-witness, which 
ho introduced with such apparent artlessness, with 
the view of suggesting that ho was no other than 
‘the beloved disciple.’ This supposition is so 
harsh that it cannot bo accepted without more 
cogent reasons than those which have hitherto 
been advanced. Delff {Grundziige d. Entwick.- 
Gcsch. d. lielig, 1883, p. 266) has argued that the 
beloved disciple was a friend of Joseph and Kico- 
deinus and the high priest, resident in Jerus., 
familiar with the Jerus. life of Christ, and from 
his education, higher than that of the Twelve, 
better able to appreciate and work into his match¬ 
less narrative the dcejicr teaching of Jesus. Jn 
that case some incongruities that have alllicte<l 
critics v/ould bo dissolved, but many fresli dif- 
ticulties would be created, e.g. the utter disappear¬ 
ance of this remarkable personage from evangelic 
tradition; his acquaintance with Peter, Andrew, 
Philip and Thomas, .ludas Alphad and Judas 
Iscariot, Nathanael, Martha, Lazarus, and the 
Marys, to whom he has referred, together with 
his utter silence about ‘John,’ who took so high a 
place in the early development of the Church in 
the NT and early tradition. It is incumbent upon 
the student to weigh the indications which otlier 
literature supplies of the character and personality 
of John the son of Zebodee, and to see wliether 
they are incompatible with the revelation which 
the writer has unconsciously ollered of himself in 
the composition of the Fourth Gospel. 

It must, however, bo acknowledged that the 
self-revelation is studiously repres.sed. He never 
distinctly utters his own name, or that of his 
parents, or of his brother. He allow.s others to 
speak for him, and he hides himself behind the 
sliadow of his Lord, and loses liim.self in the 
light of his Master’s love. We can gather here 
and there what he thought of ‘the Jews,’ of the 
high priest, of Judas and Pilate. We can gather 
the interpretation he put upon certain perplexing 
sayings of the I.onl, .so dill'erent from their own 
lofty tone and fathomle.ss depths, which he was 
noverthele.ss able to remember and record. Put 
for the most part he conceals his own individuality. 
V. The Chakacteu and Career of John as 

PRE.SERVKD IN OTHER LITERATURE. — A. The 
Synoptic Gospels tell us that a man named 
Zobedee (Mk with his wife Salome had 

two sons, James and Johriy that they live<l at 
Bethsaida, near Capernaum, on the Lake of Galilee, 
and were partners with JSimon and Andrew the 
eons of Jonah (or of John, see RV and crit. notes 
on 1 *“ and 2 H®-in a lishing enterprise (Mk 1 ^, 
Lk 5 ’®). They had fishing - tackle, boats, hired 
servants, and a house. We gather from comparing 
Mt 27®® and Mk 15**® that Salome was the name of the 
mother of Zebedee’s children. The Fourth Gospel 
makes it more than possible that she was sister of the 
mother of Jesus, and, if this inference is correct, 
she and her sons were nearly related to Jesus. 
Zebedee accepted, without recorded murmur, the 
departure of his sons and of his partners Simon 
and Andrew at the summons of Jesus to them. 
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The father thenceforth disappears from view. 
Salome’s devotion and ministry of her substance 
(o the w’ants of tJesus and His disciples, sugge.st 
the religious enthusiasm and Mc'>siauic patriotism 
with which the family had bcGu biought uj), and 
it is probable that, through fiicndsliip uiul kinship 
\vith the holy society of N.-i/arctli, licr expecta¬ 
tions had been raised to fever-point. AVhethcr 
John was called into close companionship with 
Jesus only once for all, or on two or three separate 
occasions, belongs to tlie exegesis and liarmony of 
the Gospels. Matthew (2U‘^) tells us that Salome 
pre.sented a request of great compa.^s and audacity, 
that her two sons might sit on the Saviour’s riglit 
and left hand when He should come in 11 is king¬ 
dom. It is most likely that site cherishcil ideas 
of a temporal and visible sovereignty, and that 
John at this period had not been weaned from 
these materialistic hopes. We gather, liowever, 
that the brotliers were taught some lessons about 
the jrreat tribulation, the baptism of sorrow and 
blood through which they w'ould have to j>as,s to 
such high fellowship with the Head of the kingdom. 

F\)r years bedore this, John had been in the 
innermost circle of Christ’s disciples (Mt 10 -, Lk 
Mk 3’^ Ac H®). He had )>ccn in the death- 
chamber of tile child of Jairus (Mk 5^^ Lk 8 ®^). 
He had been taken into the cloud of transfiguration 
(Mt 17S Mk 9“^, and Lk 9-"^), though Peter was the 
.spokesman of the feelings of the three. The two 
brothers James and John, wit h Simon and Andrew, 
had been permitted to hear the discourse upon the 
last things, whicli had opened John’s projihetie eye 
to the great world-wide events with wdiich his 
Master’s kingdom was associated. John w.a 8 sent 
with Peter to prepare the passover. With Peter 
and Jame.s, he was a w itnes.s of the agony in the 
garden. 'I’here is not a word or a hint in all this 
incompatible with the spirit of the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

We do not know why James and John were 
called by Jesus ‘Boanerges.’ There must have 
been something special in ilie courage and bearing 
or in the character of James which signalled him 
out to Herod Agrijqia a.s a victim that would ‘please 
the Jews’ (Ac 12 -''). It is probable that, being 
the elder of the two brothers, he was the more 
prominent petitioner for the coveted dignity of 
nearness to the King of Sorrows when apiuoach- 
ing the go;il of His sclf-sacrilice. A .signilicant 
record occurs in Mk 9'^'*"'- and IJv 9^^*^*, where John 
him.stdf exclaims, ‘ Mastei', we saw one easting out 
de 7 nons in thy yiame^ and we forbade because 
he followeth nut [thee) with us' The ejuestion seems 
to invite the rebuke he received, Forbid himnot^ 
etc. . . .’ This was an event which revealed a 
jealous love for the Master, and it is paralleled 
by the .spirit -which flames forth in the treatment 
ol those enemies of the cross with whom the 
author of the second and tliird Epistles contended. 
But the most striking inst.ance of this spirit is 
recorded in Lk 9 ®-*-where John as well as 
James burned with indignation against certain 
Samaritans who refused to receive Jesus. ‘ Mastery 
said they, wiliest thou that we mil fire from heaven 
to consume themy even as Elias diil?' Here again 
the two brothers are rebuked. The apostle of love 
is traditionally accredited with a similar outburst 
of indignant wratli in his ireatment of Cerinthus. 
The current medimval repre.sentation of the author 
of the Fourth Gospel was that of one characterized 
by efleminate softness. This popular conception 
is not justified by the hotter of the Gospel, but is 
due to tradition and legend. In no part of NT 
do we find such thrilling utterance ot the wrath 
of God against sin as in Jn. (See “ 6 =^"). 

It is in Jn 6 "^® that Judas is called * a devil ’; cf. 
.also 7®‘ 8 ^- ** 0®®. Even in the upper chamber. 
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we hear terrible tones of the Judge of all the 
earth, and the traitor is called ‘the son of per¬ 
dition ’ (10“^® Ih^ * 17^^*), while the Evangelist himself 
(12^'^*^^) denounces the sin of the people in language 
which echoes Lk 9®^. There was much more for 
John to learn, and the occasional outbreaks of 
stormy wrath are of the very nature of a Unite 
human love cherished with intensity of emotion for 
that wonderful Person whose grandeur of being, 
as well as whose human loveliness, was breaking 
upon his mind. There are no other special refer¬ 
ences to John in the Synoptic narrative, and, as a 
revelation of tlie personal character of the author, 
those mentioned are explained ratlier than contra¬ 
dicted by the tone of the P'oiirth Gosnel. 

B. The Acts of the Apostles hides Joliu in the com- 
j)ariy of the Twelve, and behind the more prominent 
ligure of l*eter. Still, the promises given bv the 
ascending Lord (ch. 1), and tlie preaching of Peter 
(chs. 2. 3. and 4), reveal the tone and matter of the 
closing discourse of our Lord, of which John’s 
mind was the re])ortory. Compare Jn 5^ 7^ 17* 
16’ with the substance of Peter’s great sermon at 
Pentecost, and the defence made by Peter and 
John (Ac 3. 4) with the vindication in the Fourth 
Gospel of the Messiahship of Jesus. (See esp. | 
Jn 20^^). As in the Fourtli Gospel, John is a | 
silent presence in the early Church (see Ac 8), but 
the mission of the two apostles to Samaria pre¬ 
pares us for the mighty words which ‘John’was 
at length to reveal to the world. 

C. St. PauVs Epistle to the Galatians makes a 
reference to James, Cephas, and John as ‘pillars’ 
of the Mother Church, to whom St. Paul was will¬ 
ing to refer his Gentile ministry, based on Christ’s 
own teaching concerning the place of ceremonial 
in the kingdom of God. This is the only reference 
in the writings of St. Paul to the T)ersonality 
of John, and so far there is not the smallest reason 
for questioning, on St. Paul’s authority, the widely 
attested conviction that the beloved disciple was 
the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

D. The First Epistle of John. The Mur. Canon 
makes distinct reference to 1 Jn as an a])pendix to 
the Gospel. It specilies two Epistles by the same 
evangelist later on. Eusebius {IfE ii'i. 39) tells 
us that Papias ‘ used passages from the first 
Epistle’; and we have an unmistakable citation 
of 1 Jn 4^ in Polycarp’s Epistle to Phil, ch. viii. 
The extreme significance of this quotation led 
the author of Supernatural Ecliqiony vol. ii., to 
contend that ‘John’ quoted from Polycarp, rather 
than vice vers(1. Tcrtulliaii frequently refers to, ! 
or quotes from, the Epistle. Clemens Alex., 
Origen, and Cyprian cite it as St. John’s writing. 
Many who opposed the authenticity of the Go.spcl, 
like JBretschneider in his Prohahilia, with Paulus 
and others, do not attempt to separate the author¬ 
ship of the Gospel and Epistle ; but Hilgenfeld and 
Davidson have advanced many reasons for believ¬ 
ing that they belong to dill'erent writers and 
porioils. Davidson {Introd. to NT) assigns some 
ten distinct points of difference, which hardly need 
more than statement for their refutation. Holtz- 
mann {Einleitunq, p. 463) admits identity of author¬ 
ship. Hauptaml Lias have shown how the original 
form of the teaching is referred by the apostle to 
the words of Jesus Himself, while in the Epistle wo 
see the method adopted by the evangelist to apply 
it to the condition of the Church at the close of 
the century. Doubtless there are differences in 
style, weight, compass, between the utterances of 
the Lord and the application of these ideas to 
later days, but all the fundamental conceptions of 
the divine character and righteousness, of ‘the 
word of life,’ of the contrariety between ‘ the flesh ’ 
and ‘the spirit,’ between ‘li^ht’ and ‘darkness,’ 
the emphasis upon the divine love, upon the Holy 


Spirit and the eternal life, appear in a practical form 
in the Epistle as well as in the Gospel. There is 
no necessity to invoke the shadowy form of the 
Presbyter John to explain the differences be¬ 
tween the two documents. They must stand or 
fall together. Testimony to one becomes a witness 
for the coexistence of the other. They combine to 
give us the best insight into the mind of the author 
of both. What is worthy of particular attention 
is the conviction that we have here not only the 
apostle of love, but one whose wrath flamed against 
untruthfulness, unbelief, and the spirit of the 
world. Let special notice be taken of 
3«. 8.12. IB 4s 510.16^ While there is every reason for 
recognizing, throughout, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved and the author of the Fourth Gospel, there 
is a striking correspondence with the disciple who 
was ready to call hre from heaven upon those who 
rejected the Lord and His truth. The first Epistle 
is a link between the Synoptic John and the per¬ 
sonality of whom we are in search. 

E. The Second and Third Epistles of John^ so far 
as they hear on the character of the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. The authenticity and cauonicity 
of the smaller Ei>istle8 have had to sustain a 
heavy fire of criticism. Even Eusebius hesitated 
to acknowledge them as St. John’s own, but 
Clemens Alexandririiis, Iremeus, and Dionysius 
have little doubt about them. Tlie small circu¬ 
lation of these private letters is enough to 
account for their non-inclusion in the Peshitta, 
though Ephraem Syrus a notes them. The Mur. 
Canon leaves it doubtful whether the compiler 
knew of more than two Epistles in all; ’fheoaoret 
does not mention them. Theodore of Mopsuestia 
reiected them. Jerome, building on the view 
talcen by Eusebius of the supposed reference to 
the Presbyter John by Papias, is disposed to 
attribute them to that shadowy personage; but 
he does not finally come to that conclusion, as he 
enumerates seven Catholic Epistles. In modern 
times the circumstance that the author calls him¬ 
self ‘ the elder ’ has been pressed against their 
apostolic authority ; but it sliould he remembered 
that St. Peter (1 P 5') calls himself (rcgTrpeo-jSi/rcpoy, 
and that Papias calls the ajostles, including St. 
John, ‘elders.’ Ircmeus gives the same title to 
Polycarp; and when writing to Soter, Bishop of 
Rome, gives no higher title bo his predecessors in 
that see, though these are supposed to have in¬ 
cluded both St. Peter and St. Paul. These con¬ 
siderations show that the title is one which St. 
John might, consistently with much other usage, 
have used for himself. And that Diotrejdies used 
malicious words about John the apostle is no 
reason for thinking that the author was other 
than the apostle, when we bear in mind the parallel 
experience of the greatest of the apostles. These 
Epistles teach the same fundamental truths, and 
are characterized by the same omissions as the 
first Epistle and the Gospel, in neither of which 
is there distinct reference to the Church or the 
Christian sacraments. The prime words are used 
in all three Epistles, such as dXTfjdeia, dydiryj, drri- 
XpuTTos, repnrareivy etc. There is the same limpid 
style, aphoristic utterance, and extraordinarily 
simple way of saying deep, loving, and terrible 
things. Our conclusion is that these two Epistles 
do much to link together the authorship of the 
Gospel with their own, as well as demonstrably 
prove that any specially prophetic and ‘ thunderous’ 
symptoms of character discovered in the Synoptic 
Gospels were not absent from the man who wrote 
with intense affection, breaking into flames of 
wrath, the Fourth Gospel. [On this subject see 
detailed treatment in Pulp. Com. Introduction; 
Ebrard’s Comm, on the Epistles of John ; Huther, 
Haupt, Westcott, Liicke, Alexander, and others; 
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as well as the art. JOHN, Epistles of, in this 
Dictionary], 

F. A general comparison bet.ween the authors of 
the Apocalypse and of the Fourth Gospel. —The 
criticism or the Apoc. bcj^ain by Viscner, with 
Harnack’s co-operation, and the theory of a Jewish 
document which is said to lie at the heart of it, 
and to be touched up by Christian vision and 
interlineated with Christian doctrine, have not 
reached a final stage. The theory might account 
for some of the most dilhcult phenomena without 
taking the authorshri) out of the hands of the 
Apostle John. But this is not the place to discuss 
either the authorship or the date of the Apoca¬ 
lypse. External evidence for the later date and 
the apostolic origin of the book is stronger than 
that for any other book in NT. The chief argu¬ 
ment on wiiich a much earlier date is assigned 
turns on purely internal considerations, such as, 
e.a.f the suggestion that Jerus. is still standing 
when the Apoc. is written, that the succession or 
Roman emperors fixes the moment of its grand 
denouements that ‘ the number of the Beast ’ is a 
cryptogram of Nero Cmsars wliose anticipated 
reappearance after his supposed assassination was 
confidently feared by the world and the Church. 
These are controversial matters capable of decision 
only by careful exegesis, and much balancing of 
opposing theories. Davidson, Kenan, and Farrar 
have argued in favour of this earlier date; while 
Liicke, Hengstenberg, and many others have taken 
the opposite side. It is admitted by all that the 
longer the interval between the composition of the 
Apoc. and the (iospel, the easier it becomes to 
argue that the fiery enthusiasm and jirophetic 
blasts, and the imaginative intensity, more Hebrew 
than Greek, of the young apostle, may have sub¬ 
sided by long meditation and rellection on the 
vitalizing words of the Master in the days of llis 
flesh; that the atmosphere of Ephesus and the 
wide diHusion of Hel. and Alex, culture may then 
have had time to purge his style and refine his 
tone, and direct him to a new standpoint of tliought 
and feeling, ^lany scholars, from Dionysius of 
Alexandria, wfTo elaborated tlie contrasts between 
the Apoc. and the Gospel almost as completely as 
has been done by modern critics, down to the early 
followers of Baur, such as Zeller and ITilgenfeld, 
have come to the conclusion that no ingenuity can 
ever show the two books to have originated from 
the same mindj_j^Yhateyer interval or chang^Q of 
scene may be intercalated between them. Some 
then, with F. C. Baur, by establishing the apostolic 
authorship of the Apoc., have believed tJiat they 
demolished the authenticity of the Gospel; while 
others, by relinouishing the Apoc. and handing it 
over to some Judaic zealot, have believed that they 
left the course open to a full acceptance of the 
Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. But 
however great the contrasts of an earlier and 
later style,—as witness, comparatively, in our own 
day, those of Burke and Carlyle,—a much greater 
conflict and dissimilarity may be observed when 
a man of commanding powers distinctly sets him¬ 
self to approach a aiflerent subject, or to look 
and write from a new standpoint. Man y writers, 
like Swift, Cowper, Wordsworth, and TTenny- 
soli, were throughout their career able to adopt, 
wKetK^'hy draniatic temperament or deliberate 
tours de forces glaring contrasts of form, dialect, 
style, tone, manner, which are enough to deceive 
Giose who cannot discern the subtle resemblances, 
and, moreover, have no external evidence of author- 
shm to guide them in their concIuQibt is. Th e 
different attitude and atmosphere, the modified 
diction"and general purpose of the two books, are 
hot sufficient [whatever bo the theory oF'd^teXTo 
divorce them from each other while mtSnal 


external evidences of the authenticity of each 
remain independently so convincing. 

"That John, the author of the Apoc., called him¬ 
self a ‘bond-slave of Jesus Christ,’ and not an 
apostle, corresponds with the modesty of the 
writer of the Gospel, and with the very phrase 
of St. Paul in four of his Epistles, lie classes 
himself among the ^prophets ’ of the NT, and does 
not dissociate hims^f from the apostles, some of 
whom were undoubtedly ‘ propliets,’ and, since our 
Lord built llis Church and kingdom (Mt 16^®) 
upon the petra of Peter’s confession, it is not 
surprising that John should have seen the names 
of uie twelve apostles upon the foundations of the 
new Jerusalem. The author declares that ‘ he 
bare witness to the word of God, and to the testi¬ 
mony of Jesus Christ’ (Kev r-^), which ranges him 
among the innermost circle of Christ’s disciples. | 
The ‘John ’ cannot, by any ingenious theory, refer 
to any other personage of that name mentioned 
in NT. Further, the references to persecution, 
exile, Patmos, and an Ephesian residence, corre¬ 
spond witli a whole cycle of tradition and citation 
which cannot be here given. It is true that Keim 
{Jesus of Nazaras Eng. tr. i. 143, 207) discounts 
the citations from Irenaius (ii. 22. 5, iii. 23), 
Clem. Alex., Justin, Apollonius (Eus. JIE v. 18), 
Jerome, Epiplianius, etc., thinking that a blunder 
of Irenmus is the parent of all the supposed testi¬ 
mony ; and Keim has been followed in this by 
Harnack and several other recent writers. But 
the arguments are unsatisfactory. On the other 
hand, the external testimonies to the Apocalypse 
are in various ways confirmatory of apostolic origin 
and authority, while a clear mention of it in the 
Mur. Canon—together with that of I’eter—assigns 
it a sure pla(;e in the reverence of the Church early 
in the 2nd cent. 

'rhe arguments of Dionysius of Alexandria are 
based on fundamental (fifi'erences between the 
Apocalypse and the Eourtli Gospel. 

(1) Difierences of designations such as that the , 
author of the Apoc. calls himself ‘ John,’whereas 
the author of the Gospel withholds his name. This, 
as Salmon {Introd. to NTs 276) sfiys, can bo easily 
accounted for. The historical books of OT, with 
the exception of Neh, are all anonymous ; the same . 
may be said of the Synoptic Gospels and Ac, while / 
all the prophetic hooks, with the exception of i 
I )aniel (see ch. 7), open with the name of the prophet ^ 
himself. Now, the Apocalypse is distinctly pro¬ 
phetic, and its stylo and imagery are borrowed 
from that source. Dionysius did not reject it as 
uninspired, or as written by Cerintlius, or as hav¬ 
ing insullicient external testimony. Ho said that 
he could not understand its moaning, though this 
was not his ooint of critical doubt; hut that its 
great dissimilarity in language, style, theme, and 
tone from the Gospel convinced him, that as there 
might be many ‘Johns’ in Asia during the Ist 
cent., one of them may have been the autlior. lie 
argued, further, that the resemblance between the 
Gospel and the first Epistle in phrase, leading 
terms, and decisive teaching increases the feeling 
of discrcmaiicy between the Gospel and the Apoca- 
lypse. On the hearsay that there were two tombs 
of ‘ John^at Epbesiis, Tie raises the ghost of the 
shadowy * Presbyter/ who has done such notable 
service in the piecing together of 2ud cent. fra|^- 
inents. Tlie position occupied by Dionysius in 
the middle of the 3rd century may have been 
unconsciously adopted by this wise and candid 
man, owing to the strong objection he entertained 
for tlie chiliasm which he found in the Apocalypse. 
Nevertheless, his hypothesis was comparatively 
disregarded until the present century, when it 
Wtas used in a contrary sense by F. C. Baur and 
his followers, who recognized and emphasized the 
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apostolic authorship of tlic Apoc., to the entire 
repudiation of that of the Gospel, which was sup¬ 
posed to have originated under dillerent conditions 
at the close of the ‘2nd cent. On the other 
liand, Llicke, Evvald, faitzelherger, Diisterdicck, 
de VVette, and Neander, holding the autlienticity 
of tlie Gospel as proved, and .accei)ting tlie burden 
of tlie T)ionysian argument, have resigned the 
authorsliip of the Ai>oc. to the ‘ Presbyter,’ to 
‘ John the Divine,’ to John Mark, or to any other 
who could bear tlie av eight of the responsibility. 
Volkmar and Kenan juessed the Judaic aspects so 
strongly as to suppose that it was, among other 
things, an early manifesto against the Pauline 
Churches and doctrine, under the pseudonym of 
Balaam or the Nicolai tans. 

(2) Tiie emphasis Jaiil upon the Heb. and Hel. 
spirit of the two books respectively has been 
brouglit into strong relief by Vischcr’s Die Ojfen^ 
haruiKf Johannis cine J iiaische Apokalypsc in 
christtichrr Dearhcitunc/: mit einmn J^achwort von 
Adolph Ihtrnack, 188(J; see Schoen’s Origine de 
VAporalijpsc^ also Bousset’s Cotnmentary^ and 
A. Me^r in Theol. Bundschau, Nov. and Dee. 
1897. Doubtless the Apocalyptic literature of the 
Hebrews, as seen in Dn, 2 Es, Enoch, must have 
been present to the mind of the author; but that 
he or another re-edited a Jewish Apoc. is more than 
the precarious criticism which has prevailed of 
late can be said to have proved. Moreover, the 
links of connexion and the subtle resemblance 
between these two most wonderful testimonies to 
Christ have been too much slighted. The use of 
rare words and forms characterizing both docu¬ 
ments, the practically identical Christology, and a 
certain resemblance in structure, lead to the con¬ 
clusion that if John be indeed the author of the 
Apoc., then the author of the Gospel, notwith¬ 
standing its transparent ditlerences, must have 
been his pupil and follower in the deepest motives 
and spirit of his utterance. Again, tlie supposed 
oppositions of style are cerlainly balanced i*y 
interesting correspondences, the fancied solecisms 
can be shown to have analogous representations in 
classical Greek, and certain views of the OT and 
of'tho Person of Christ are almost, if not miite, 
peculiar to these two works. The impression tliere- 
( lore grows upon many, that, notwithstanding the 
( dicta of the Tubingen school, the two books not 
( only may, but must, have issued from the same 
{ mind. If this be the final word of the long con- 

> troversy, the authenticity of the Apoc. becomes one 

> of the strongest arguments for the apostolic origin 
of the Eourtli Gosj)el. 

It is common to say that the Apoc. is strongly 
Heb. in its grammar, wdiile the Gospel is written 
in excellent Hel. Greek. The substitution of Kal 
in the Apoc., as representative of the Heb .), for the 
rich variety of Gr. particles, is urged as a con¬ 
spicuous proof of the position. But we find also in I 
the Gospel that, where the emotions are intense, 
and when every sentence becomes a heart-throb, 
as in chs. 15, 17, and in ch. 21 (wlicro the succes¬ 
sion of events constitutes the very nerve of the 
transcendent narrative), the author is e(]ually 
content with the simple Kal, and dispenses wdth all 
other particles. It is urged that ndvrore and TrwTrore 
and are used in tlie Gospel, but not in the 

Apocalypse. Now, the hist worn is used often in the 
Synoptics; and though the former wmrds occur in 
Jn, they are not to be found in Ac, and only very 
occasionally in NT, so tliat no conclusion can be 
drawn from tlieiromission in the Apocalypse. While 
the Heb. forms ‘Amen,’ ‘Abaddon,’ ‘Hallelujah,’ 
are found in the Apoc., and the Heb. imagery of 
the ‘ manna,’ the ‘ root and offspring of David,’ the 
‘twelve tribes of Israel,’ and the ‘ New Jerus.’ are 
introduced, they certainly are balanced by the 


long list of Heb. phrases, information, and imagery 
fouml in the Gospel (see lielow). The Gospel 
makes claim for the ‘Word made flesh’ that 
Abraham rejoiced to see the days of the Christ; 
that Moses wrote of Him ; tliat Jesus Himself was 
tin! Heavenly ‘Manna’ which came down from 
heaven, that He was the Eamb of God, taking 
away sin, that He was tlie Bridegroom of the 
Church, that He W'as greater than the temple, 
able to rebuild it after its wanton destruction. 
The Lamb (r6 dpt/loi', not, however, 6 dfxvds) of the 
Apoc. is in tremendous conflict wdth the powder of the 
theocracy, then with the wmrld, then with concen¬ 
trated w orld - pow ers, over wdiich He gains the 
victory, and receives the acclamations of the 
universe. The Lamb of the (xospel narrative en¬ 
counters the powers of the world, disjilays great 
‘ signs ’ in the temple, on the land and on the sea, 
on the bodies and minds of men. Through meek¬ 
ness and submission, not through impotence, 
through tlie mystery of suflering and crum death, 
and the glory of resurrection, Ho gains a victory 
over the world, over all its reiirasentatives, over 
the flesh and tlie devil. He takes His jierpetual 

I ilace with, among, and within His jieoplo, their 
.ord, their King. Doubtless there is a concrete 
specialism in the imagery of the Apoc. wdiich seems 
to conflict with the universalism of the Gospel; 
but it must not be forgotten that the Apocalyptist 
sees ‘a multitude wdiich no man can number, 
gathered from every jieople and kindred and 
tribe,’ who circle the throne of God and of the 
Lamb, and at last the ‘leaves of the tree of life are 
for the healing of the nations.’ d’he Hebraism of 
both documents is obvious, and it is hardly more 
conspicuous in the one tlian in the other. Instead 
of separating them by contrast, it may be held to 
establish community of origin. 

(3) The grcwnnaiicdl peculiciritics of the Apoc. 
include ajiparently ‘/afse apposition,’ the most / 
remarkable example being D, wliere utt^ is fol- / 
low'ed by 6 Kai 6 etc. This, how'cver, arises / 
from the writer having regarded the phrase as a 
tr. of the Eternal, as ~J", and an indeclinable noun. 
In 30 other places he gives d-n-d its proper regimen. 
.Other instances of unusual apposition may easily 
be ex])lained without recourse to solecism, sucli 
as the 7j X^yovffa of ‘2'“^, cf. 3^'“^ 8^ etc., which 
are paralleled by similar constructions in Plato 
(Winer, G71, Eng^. tr.), Thucydides, and others. 
Anomalous varieties of gender and number are best 
explained by the fervid personifying temperament 
which gives masculine or feminine features to 
neuter noun.s. The same peculiarities are found in 
other parts of NT, though they would scarcely be 
expected in the quiet, limpid prose of the b^ourth 
Gospel. As a set-off against these curiosities, a 
considerable number of verbal coincidences demand 
attention. The verb yapTupeiy and the noun fxap~ 
Tvpla occur very frequently in the Gospel and the 
Epp. of Jolin, very .sparingly in other parts of NT, 
and in a vliflerent sense; but they occur 13 times 
in the Apocalypse. The word uik^v is used in the 
sense of overcoming evil and the w'orld both in 
Gospel an<l l^lpp., and 17 times in the Apocalypse. 
'Vrjp^iv rhv Xbr^ov is a phrase jieculiar to tlie Gospel, 
Epp., and Apoc., and so is rrjpuif rds 4vToKd^. The 
idea of the tabernacling of God among or with men, 
(TKTjvoOu, is also to be found expressi'd by the same 
w'ord in these documents. Tne following words 
are virtually ])eculiar to them : acppayl^eiv in the 
sense of ‘ confirm,’’E/^pal'drf, XdXuv yerd nvo^, Kdpie 
(Ti) oWaj, TrepiTrareLy yerd tlpos, which are characteristic 
of all three writings. What is still more remark¬ 
able is that wwds strangely absent from the Gospel 
and E])j)., like y^rdvoia, yiiwa, are not to bo found 
in Apocalypse. The wmrd irfcrns, which occurs 340 
times in NT, does not occur in the Gospel, and ia 
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almost absent from Epp. and Apocalypse. The same 
Gr. tr. of Zee 12^®, dilferciit from JjXX, is found 
in the Gospel, and Apoe. T. These corre¬ 

spondences might be greatly multiplied. Weiss and 
Watkins give lists of more tli.-in 100 words or 
phrases common to the three documents. Tlie im¬ 
pression made ui)on some opponents of the authen¬ 
ticity of the Go.spel is that the 2nd cent, writer 
who is supposed to have written it, studied the 
vocabulary, etc., of the Apoc., with the intention 
of producing the impression of Johannine author¬ 
ship. This hypothesis neutralizes the hypothesis 
based upon their conspicuous dissimilarity. 

(4) The plan^ scopey and struciure of the two 
hooks. — Many insist on the extreme contrast 
between the two w ritings in these respects, e.g. the 
absence in the Gospel of climax, the quiet llow’^of the 
stream of narrative and discourse, the movement 
from Jems, to Galilee and back to the metropolis, 
wdth nearly imperccptil)le chronolo^, the lack 
of imaginative background, the omission of Trans¬ 
figuration and Ascension, and only the quiet 
gathering intensity of conviction that the victory 
over evil must lie for all time with the Man of 
infinite capa<ity, boundless sympathy, and mea.sure- 
less allliction—so that at length the most sceptical 
of the Twelve admits Tlis supreme claims. On 
the other hand, ‘the revelation of Jesus Christ 
to His servant John’ is an impressive series of 
tableaux, arranged in climacteric form, and with 
very marked septenary arrangements. After the 
first visions, come tlie letters to the Seven Churches, 
a special aspect and title of the Lord biing 
presented in each. Next we have the vision of 
the seven seals of the Divine Look; the sejiarate 
issues of the opening of the six seals; the inter¬ 
mezzo of the four angels and other angel; and 
then the new sejitenary group of trumpets intro¬ 
duced by the loosing of th(‘ seventh seal. Further, 
after the twofold revelation of the temj)lc and the 
beasts, come the seven last plagues following on 
the pouring out of the seven vials. Then apj)ear 
the closing contrasts of Labylon and the New^ 
Jems. ; the victory of the Logos of Cod over all 
His foes, the destruction of the Least, the False 
Prophet, and the Evil One for ever and ever; 
and the renewal of all tilings in the light of the 
Lord. This series of magnificent images seems 
strangely diverse from the meditative, gentle flow 
of the river of life, of w’hich wx* catch lucent gleams 
in the Fourth Gospel. 

An examination of the Gospel reveals, howxver, a 
deeply i)ondered plan. One thing readily appears: 
the septenary arrangement. Seven great signs 
precede the I’assion. Tliese constitute a climax, 
and a revelation not only of divine realities but 
of the mind of the wwiter. The first sign (.In ‘2”) 
shows the mastery of the Word made flesh over 
the material of nature; the .s(!cond (4^^) liis mas¬ 
tery over one of the most cruel troubles of human 
nature, even when the Lord w'as not visibly jire- 
sentwith the suft'erer; the third{5®) shows His power 
to restore the forces which have been lost by sin ; 
the fourth and fifth (Cd^* are great signs of power 
and pity, both on earth and sea, w'itli mastery 
over the forces of nature ; the sixth (9^^ ) is a double 
proof of His bein;^ the ‘Light of the World’; 
the seventh (ID^) is a concrete conflict wdth the 
most terrible evil of humanity, and a victory over 
it. In addition to this, a singular parallel to the 
throbbing suspense or postponement of climax 
in the Apoc., e.g. at the loosing of the seventh 
seal, at the sounding of the seventh trumpet, and 
in the intercalated scenes before the final victory 
and glory, m/w be traced also in the structure of 
the Gospel. J'^luis the ‘ hour’ of the highest mani¬ 
festation seems alw^ays at hand, but i.s again and 
again postponed. Without enumerating details, 


cf. Jn 2^ 421*23 525. -.w ^20 1927^ followcd by ncw 

and wonderful departures. In the midst of the 
valedictory discour.se, ‘ Arise, let us go hence,’ 
seems t.o strike the hour; but even uoav the 
moment comes for .still higher teaching and the 
Eternal Prayer. Thi.s overlapping and renew’al of 
suspense in striking interlineation are continued 
throughout the story of the Passion to the con¬ 
fession of Thomas and the hyperbole of the closing 
verses. Observe, further, the prcsimce in botli 
documents of prologue, rehearsal, conllict, victory, 
epilogue, which curiously corrcsjjond with each 
other and which almost bind them togctlier. in 
each alike the prologue is an anticijiation of the 
successive arguments of the visions or oracles, as 
the case may bo. As the letters to the Seven 
Churches give a comi)cndious forecast of the seals, 
trumj)ets, and vials, so Gosj). ch.s. ii.-iv. or v. give 
most vivid rehearsals of characteri.stic specimens of 
the Lord’s method and teaching, 'fhe sublime 
key-word of the (Josj)cl, ‘ 'flic Word became flesh,’ 
rises over the entire Gospel as ‘an awful rose of 
dawm,’ju.st as the vision of the Divine Christ in 
Lev 1 ilominates every subsequent paragraph in 
the Apocalypse. 

(5) This leads us to a brief treatment of the 
rdigiffus teaching of these tw'o documents. Many 
modern critics, Strauss, Laur, Harnack, Wendt, 
Weis.s, Kitschl, put into forcible antithesis the 
earlier and later Johannine teaching. There is no 
necessity for these distinctions. Gebhardt and 
others have given all the evidence needed to prove 
that no tw o books of Holy Scripture are so coin- 
cFdmit in teaching, even to special peculiarities, as 
Oie Go.spel and Apocalyp.se. In one, the author 
fa calmly meditating upon the concrete facts, the 
peerless life, the transcendent teaching, the uni(jue 
ending on earth of a ministry w hich W’as beginning 
to exert widespread spiritual influence upon 
individuals, and to produce political and even 
cosmic eflects upon humanity and the world. In 
the other, the vision of the place w’hich Jesus had 
taken in the sphere of providential rule flashes 
upon him. In the one, he is sweetly dreaming 
over the potent, procreant fact; in the other, 
fancy and even grotesque imagination forecast 
the future. The visions of Heb. seers, by their 
nature, follow' one another, but do not grow from 
less to more—they are architectural rather than 
.sjumtaneous. liemembering the.se difl'erent con¬ 
ditions, it is nothing short of unique that the ideas 
of the two documents should have been so similar, 
if not coincident. The same w'riter W'as able to 
see more deeply than any other into the heart of 
Jesus, and w'as also permitted to see more accur¬ 
ately than other apocalyidic wTiters into the fer¬ 
ments wrought in humanity by the leaven of the 
kingdom. [Gebhardt’s Uoct. of the Apoc.y Eng. tr. 
pp. J05, 424; Keynolds’ Introd. in Pulpit Comm. 
pp. Ixxx-lxxxv]. 

These considerations may be held to prove that 
the twofold Johannine literature, instead of break¬ 
ing the evidences of unity of authorship, reveals a 
high probability that the tw'o documents proceeded 
from the same mind. We have also seen that the 
strong evidence for the existence of the Gospel 
towards the very bej^inning of the 2nd cent., and tlie 
traditional attribution of authorship to the son of 
Zebedee, are not countermanded by the character¬ 
istics of John supposed to be given in the Synoptic 
Gospels, the Acts, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
three Epistles of John. 

Some able critics, like Gebhardt, Henan in some 
edd. of the Vie de J{^sas, and Matthew* Arnold, 
are reaily to admit that the external evidence for 
the Fourth Gospel is as copious as for the Synoptic 
Gospels and the Pauline Epistles. Keim has even 
triumphed over Baur’s chronology and pressed bock 
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tho date of the existence of tlie Gospel to a time 
when the son of Zebedee may have been still living. 
But all these hold a view of the writing which 
deprives it of historic value. Tliey regard it as 
a Christological romance in the form of a narrative, 
which was not intended even by the author to be 
taken as a serious or historical record of what was 
actually said and done. The intense personality 
of the author pervades the wliolo. He has, say 
they, very sparingly made use of the Synoptic 
Gospels and the teaching of St. Paul, and freely 
manipulated traditional material as suited his pur¬ 
pose, and he never intended to convey other tiian 
the grand impression produced upon his mind by 
the forms of the new laith. As Jth, Enoch, 2 Es, 
the Shepherd, the Platonic Dialogues, the Divina 
Commmia, Paradi.se Lost, etc., used semi-narra¬ 
tive forms for the purpose of conveying religious 
ideas, so our evangelist was one of tho most effective 
writers of didactic fiction. 

Others have gone much further than this. They 
have questioned every mark of early origin, and 
have tnought that they found abundant evidence 
of later date, e.g. references to the second de¬ 
struction of Jems, under Hadrian. Some have 
found traces of Docetism, later Gnosticism, Neopla¬ 
tonism in the Gospel, and have contended that it 
is an attempt to trace to the words of Jesus the 
two types of Hel. and Heb. Christianity, the 
writers deliberate aim being to bring about the 
healing of a schism whi(;li can be traced back 
to the apostles themselves. The controversy 
turns on the relation of the Fourth Gospel to 
the Synoptic narrative, and this we must now 
examine. 

VI. The Relation of the Fourth Gospel to 
THE Synoptic Narrative.—^. A general state- 
ment of the contrast between them. —It is now 
admitted that this contrast has appeared to modern 
criticism more extreme than to that of previous 
centuries. * Atmosphere ’ or climate are difficult 
to define, but the most conservative critics are 
conscious of a vital change when passing from 
genealogical details to the abysses of eternity, 
from the homely life and trade of Nazareth and 
Capernaum to the heated discussions of tho temple 
courts, from the Sermon on the Mount to tlie 
valedictory discourse. The dramatis personm are 
different. Nicodemus, Lazarus, and Nathanael, 
the impotent and the blind man, are introduced to 
us for the first time. Thomas starts into prominence 
and a position of high argumentative importance. 
The clironological elements differ, 'fho various 
visits to the metropolis interfere with the simple 
flow of the Synoptic narrative. No direct mention 
is made of the birth in Bethlehem from the virgin 
mother. The story and testimonies of John the 
Baptist are taken up where the Synoptists drop 
them, and yet no direct account is given of his 
death. The temptation, the transfiguration, the 
agony in the garden, the trial before the Sanhedrin, 
the dereliction, the ascension, are apparently 
ignored. The main themes of the discourses, viz. 
the conditions of admission into tho kingdom, are 
exchanged for profound hints as to the uniqueness 
of the Lord’s own person. His pro-existence. His 
claim to reveal the Father and to give eternal life. 
The miracles of the Synoptic narrative appear to 
set forth His comradeship and His pity for the 
sorrows of tho world, but the later narrative of 
miracles of Jesus seems mainly used to insist upon 
the apologetic value of His miracles—they are 
‘ signs ’ of the glory of God. The little children 
have vanished from the scene, even from the 
hosannas of the triumphal entry. It is considered 
scarcely possible to exaggerate the contrast between 
the gradual development of tho Synoptic Christ, 
and the aureole of Messianic and divine splendour 
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which invests Him from the first in ‘John’s’ re¬ 
presentation. 

The first three Gospels represent more than one 
current type of tradition. The Fourth Gospel is 
almost universally admitted to be the work of one 
thoughtful mind, which has impressed itself upon 
the whole work. The author in proprid persond 
addresses his readers with explanations of his own, 
and at times seems to expand by further reflec¬ 
tions or recollections even the words of his adored 
Master; so that a vigorous subjective element 
cannot be excluded, although it may have been 
relatively exaggerated. 

B. We have to examine these divergences and 
some others, and to decide whether tho admission 
of their existence destroys the historical value of 
the Fourth Gospel. Primd facie, the claim of the 
writer to be the most intimate friend and disciple 
of Jesus Christ must be held to give a weight and 
an authority to his autoptic representations to 
which none of the Synoptists can lay equal claim. 

(1) Can we accept the new version of the principal 
scene of the ministry of Christ? Matthew and 
Mark refer to one passover feast only, for which 
they bring Jesus to Jems.—while all the other 
incidents and teachings are confined to Galilee. It 
is wortli while to remember that to the Romans 
and Hellenes, to whom Mk and Lk appeal, the 
diflerence between the two must have been very 
iiLsignificant. To the introspective soul of John, 
who thought of days, places, hours of his intercourse 
with ‘ the Word incarnate,’ it was of moment to 
record some of these things in sharper detail. 
Thus, seeing that the Synoptic narrative of the 
public ministry ignores the J udman ministry of the 
first pa.ssover, he reveals his intimate knowledge 
of the facts by the use of the \vord irdXtp in 
thereby corresponding with the Synoptists as 
to the date of the commencement of the public 
ministry. In ch. 5 we have an intermezzo in which 
a visit to Jerus. brings our Lord into conflict 
with tho Pharisees on the Sabbatic law. This ex¬ 
plains and corresponds with the long and bitter 
struggle with the Pharisees detailed by the Synop¬ 
tists in the early portion of tho Galilauin ministry. 
Jesus does not appear to have been accompanied 
by more than a few disciples on these visits to the 
metropolis. Caspari {Chron. Inti'od. to Life of 
Christ, Eng. tr. 142) has made tlie acute suggestion 
that John, who was known to Caiaj)has, and had a 
house in Jerus. to which he resorted at the time of 
the great feasts, may have been the sole auditor and 
witness of the conversations, and have been his 
Master’s host as well as his biographer. But ‘ John ’ 
never expanded tli ese nrecious memoranda into a full 
biography. Ho, like iiis predecessors, has given us 
only fragments, pregnant incidents, great words, 
which lifted the veil from the mystery of the Lord’s 
consciousness. The references to special occasions 
are abrupt, e.g. to the abiding in Jude-ea (3“), the 
walking in Galilee (7^), the retiring to Periea 
(10'“^), tho pause at Ephraim (11®^)—other signs 
and teachings are cited and summarized from first 
to last. It IS helpful to remember that even the 
Synoptists are not silent about visits to Judaea, as 
compare the (Tisch.'*, WH) text of Lk 4^^ where 
eh tAs cvvayitryhi riji 'lovBalas is inserted in the text 
—Tregelles and RV insert it in the margin. This 
might be synchronous with either the first visit of 
Je.su8 to Jerus. or even the second. In Lk 6^’^ the 
presence in Galilee of Pharisees from Jerusalem 
represents the impression already produced in the 
temple by the great discussion on the Sabbatic 
law. Both Matthew (23*^) and Luke (13^^* 
record the terrible and tender apostrophe, * O 
Jerusalem . . . how often would I,’ etc. In Lk 10“ 
the incident of Mary and Martha is not incom¬ 
patible with our Lord’s presence at Bethany during 
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the feast of Tabernacles, described in Jn 7^®. The 
Synoptic narrative implies, in the final scenes, 
familiarity with people and things, which is best 
explained by the Johannine account of these visits 
to Jerusalem. 

(2) Is the length of our Lord's public ministry 
BO different, after all, in the two accounts as hope¬ 
lessly to discredit either account? Browne 
swclorum) has endeavoured to compress even John’s 
account into the short space of one year, contained 
between the first and last Passover ; and this is 
effected by expunging from the text (Jn Q*) the 
reference to another passover; but it has the 
tendency to render the whole narrative unhistorical 
when we consider the astounding brevity of the 
period during which the entire personal influence 
of Jesus upon friends and foes must have been 
produced. This becomes more striking when we 
compare it with the length of the teaching of 
Socrates, Buddha, or Moliammed. The same com¬ 
parison may be made with the record of the 
ministry of Hosea, Jeremiah, or Ezra, or witli the 
history of the career of Moses, David, or Solomon. 
The fact is that tliere is no positive statement in 
any of the four (Jospels upon the subject. The 
only termini are the 15th war of Tiberius (Lk 3^) 
and the recall of Pontius Pilate (A.D. 36). There 
is therefore more historic probability in the whole 
narrative if the extended chronology of John into 
two years and a half be followed. There is nothing 
to contradict it in the Synoptic narrative. See, 
further, art. CiTRONOLOOY OF >}T, vol. i. p. 406 ff. 

(3) Tlie most perplexing and debated apparent 
discrepancy between the first three Gos])eIs and 
the Fourth turns on the day of our Lora's death. 
As judged by critics of all schools a formidable 
difference emerges, which some, like Baur and 
Strauss, have lifted into capital importance as 
demonstrating the late origin of the Fourth Gospel 
at the hands of one who was ready from doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical motives to contradict the far- 
spread tradition of a (ientury. It is assumed that 
tne writer wished to make it appear that Jesus 
was the true Passover, in whom all the ancient 
symbolism of the Lamb and the system of sacri¬ 
fices culminated, and that ho did not hesitate to 
affirm by a group of incidental references that 
our Lord was crucified at the time when the 
Jews were preparing to kill and eat the paschal 
8up[)cr; whereas the Synop. Gospels had been 
unanimous in their assertion that the day pre¬ 
ceding the agony and the crucifixion was that on 
which the days of unleavened bread commenced and 
the paschal lamb was slain and eaten, and that, 
the Lord Jesus having been tried and con¬ 
demned on the day of tlie Feast and Holy Con¬ 
vocation, was laid in the grave on the evening 
of the Sabbath preparation. The difference of 
statement is explicit, and said, by the opponents 
of the authenticity of the Fourtli Gospel, to be 
irreconcilable. This conclusion is strongly em¬ 
phasized by the Tubingen writers, on the ground 
that the Quarto-deciman and Jewish-Christian 
party persisted in celebrating their * feast of the 
Saviour’s Passover’ on the 14th day of Nisan, 
when the Jews slew their paschal lamb. Their 
festivals of reioicing commenced after their fast¬ 
ing had ended, on whichever <lay of the week it 
occurred. According to Eusebius {HE v. 24), 
Polycrates of Ej)hesn8 affirmed that the Eastern 
Churches founded their custom in part on the 
practice of the Apostle John himself, 'who oh- 
served the \Wi day according to the Gospel' But 
what Gospel? Not the Fourth, according to the 
critics, but the Synoptic Gospels, where John is 
mentioned with l^eter as preparing the Passover 
on the morning of the 13th Nisan, and celebrating 
it with the Lord on the night of the 14th. This, 


it has been alleged, runs directly counter to the 
representations of the Fourth Gospel. 

Now, tho difficulty here involved has been f^routly a^^pravated 
by the twofold method in which ooiiMervativo criticrj have en¬ 
deavoured to solve it. IIcnL^stenbert]:, Tholuck, F.dorsheim, 
Luthardt, M'Clellan, etc., satisfy themselves that every reference 
in John is compatible with the Synoptic assertion tliat the 
Lord’s Supper coincided with the Jewish i)a.s.sover on tlie 
evening of 14th-15th of Nisan. They think that several of 
the proceedings of the night wore exceptional, eju Judas going 
out, that the possible purchase of things neeiU'd for tho feast 
or gift of aims could be Justified, that ‘the passover’ which tho 
chief priests W’ere intending to hold, ami for thu ceremonial 
attendance on which they would not enter the jnaitorium, 
reh'rred to a midday meal on the feast day called ‘i^hagigah,’ 
a ‘thank-ofTering,' ami sometimes termed by laxity ‘passover’ 
(‘2 Oh and that the references to the and 

the bearing of the cross, are all compatible with the first day 
of convocation. It is thus thought that the two accounts are 
harmonized ; hut, oti tho other hand, llleek, Greswell, Qodet, 
Weiss, Wcstcott, Watkins, etc., have shown the entire incom- 
jiatihility of tho proceedings of the trial, of tho cniciflxion, 
the bearing of the cross by one coming from field labour, 
the purchase of spicos, etc., with the most elastic interpre¬ 
tation of the letter of the law then in vogue. Tho violations of 
Sabbatic law in performing or allowing deeds of mercy would 
have been utterly insignificant by the side of these flagrant 
contradii^tions of both letter ami spirit. These numerous de¬ 
tails (see Reynolds’ Introd. pp. xcii-xcv, and notes on the 
passages in Gosp.) cannot be uiscussod. Tho Synoplists them¬ 
selves supply many confirmations of the Johannine view, espe¬ 
cially tho determination of the authorities not to apprehend 
Jesus * on the feast day.’ Since JAtkfi reckons the 50th day after 
the first day following the Sahliath of Passover (see Lv 23^5^ 
Dt !()'♦) as that on which Pentecost had fnllv come (Ac 20, 
and as tho universal tradition and custom of celebrating it on a 
Sunday cannot bo disputed, it is evident that Luke must have 
re<!koncd in tho year of our Lord’s death that tho paschal feast 
was held on the night following the crucifixion. 

St. Jolin, who took part in the preparation of the 
passover, was not jmrposely correcting a common 
tradition, but making tlie chronology more clear. 
Still there remains to be accounted for the explicit 
manner in which Luke and Mark refer to tho 
celebration of tho supper and tho blending with 
it of the ancient ceremonial on tho night of the 
betrayal. Godet and Westcott do not hesitate to 
imply that the Synoptic narrative shows that our 
Lord must have anticipated by a day the legal 
celebration. Haste and tho imminence of the 
tragedy are thought to account for this departure. 
The fresh point made by Caspar! (Chron. Introd. 
to Life of Christ, Eng. tr. pp. 195-217), is that 
the four evangelists are unanimous in the asser¬ 
tion that Jesus suffered on the Mtli of Nisan, 
after having prepared for tho paschal supper, 
though without tlie la7nb, or tho bitter hcf'bs, or 
tho elaborate ceremo7iial ; tliat tho lamb may have 
been reserved for the evening of the day of the 
crucifixion itself, for the hurry and awfiilness of 
which they were unjirepared. If this he the fact, 
the difficulty vanishes. In its favour may be added 
the Chronicon J'asrhale, which quotes Clemens 
Alex., who, following the chronology just set 
forth, implies that the disdjiles had learned that 
Jesus was Himself the Lamb, the food and the 
wine of tho feast. The fact that Origen, Chrysos¬ 
tom, and others in the course of the various 
Easter controversies, took a different view from 
Clemens Alex., does not here concern us. The 
points at issue with the Western Church turn on 
other considerations not vitally connected with 
our present discussion. With three most plaus¬ 
ible, if not absolutely satisfactory, methods of 
accounting for the difficulty, it is scarcely worthy 
of candid scholarship to speak of irreconcilable 
contradiction, or of the impossibility of St. John’s 
being the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

(4) T?he omission by the Synoptic Gospels of 
events and discoxirses whim constitute vital 
porlums of the Fourth Gospel is very .startling, 
and difiicult to explain ; but it is ijiinortaiit to 
observe that Mattliew and Luke are also almost 
equally characterized by peculiarities of their 
own. Without enumerating them h(‘re in detail 
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(flee Vnlj). Com. xcvi), it may be Hulliciont to notice 
that while para^naphs of various length, peculiar 
to the author of the Fourth Goflpel, amount to 
ninrfif-six, yet tlie specialities which we owe 
entirely to Lk amount to no fewer than seventy- 
Uvo^ and similar peculiarities of Mt to sixty-tiro, 
exceeding together hy thirty*(*ight those of the 
Fourth Gosi)el. It is sulliciiuit to urge that the 
three evangelists each found in the abundance of 
material wliat best corresjjonded with the sui)reme 
motive of his selection. 8 {)ecial emphasis has 
he('n laid upon t Ik; silence of the Synontists on an 
event which delinitely jiieeiiutated tne tragedy. 
Most c(;rtainly, the death and restoration of 
Lazarus inUe so signul a place in the linal working 
oiit of dewisli hostility, in John’s Gospel, as to 
init)ly an extraordinary reticence on the })art of 
the Synoptisls. It is possible that amid the 
alHucnce oi mighty works wrought in Galilee the 
sorrows and joys of ]3(dhany did not hulk so 
largely as they seem to the critics to do when this 
one (oamt is singled out for minute instjeclion. 

(5) The omission by the FourtJt (T-.yxl of events 
of CAijntal importance in the Synoptic narrative, 

(a) The miraculous birth and infancy, the 
youth, the family, the genealogy of Jesus, ami 
the early ministry of John the Baptist, are j)assed 
over in silenin. Vet there are significant hints of 
these things which carry the reader’s mind over 
the omission, without the susjiicion of ignorance 
or indiderence. 

(h) J'hc baptism of .Jesus hy John, with its 
accompaniments, is not delinitely recorded, and yet 
it is implied in the testimony of .John, and in tin; 
thrilling eflect produced upon the mind of the 
Bajitist hy what he saw and heard. Sirail.arly, no 
account is gdven of the imjirisonment and death 
of the Baptist, yet both are hinted at. 

(c) The omission of the temptation in the 
wilderness has been j)ut down to doctrinal pre¬ 
possessions of 2 nd cent., hut closer study seems to 
show thatth(‘ cv.angelist inserts between the great 
testimonies of the Baptist and his imprisonnnnit - 
i.e, in jirecisely the chronological i»osition where 
Synoptic teaching places the temj)tation—.a series 
oi eveiita covering the matter of each of them. 
The creative niiiltiplic.ation of wine, as an act of 
love to others ratluir than of self-assertion or the 
rectilication of personal need, corresponds with 
the temptation to disnense with the Father’s 
rovideiilial c.are of Ilis beloved Son. J'he suddmi 
es<'ent u])on the tcmjile with ndorming energy, 
in lieu of casting Jliinself from the pinn.acle to 
attract the admiration of the sign-loving multitude, 
is charged with ellective analogies. Then, thirdly, 
we liml an unostentatious refusal of Ghrist to 
palter with evil, or to accept the sanction of tlic 
Sanhedrin in order to acconijilisli the ends of even 
llis own mission, ‘Thoushalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him alone shalt thou serve,’ rings 
through .In 2 . 3 and 4 just where the Synoptists 
liad chronologically j)laced the mighty struggle 
with the suggestions of the devil. 

(if) The omission of the transliguration, an 
event which is fully described in the Synoptic 
njirrative. 'Fliis is snr])rising, because the latter 
represents the son of Zehedee as one of the three 
witnes.s(*s of the incident; hut the oxplan.ation 
may he tli.at the eyes of the beloved disciple 
received more convincing evidence than the bright 
cloud and the heavenly visitants and a super¬ 
natural voice, to esLahlish the <livine glory and 
I’erson of the Lord. ‘ We saw,’ he said jP"*), ‘ his 
glory, the glory of the only - begotten,’ It is 
worthy of notice in this respect that Mo.ses and 
Elijah were perceived hy John to have pre[)ared 
the way of tlie Saviour and Ilis sacrifice (p^-as) | 
The whole Gospel is a continuous revelation of the 


glory of the Life, a vindication of the fact that 
Jesus is the light- and sight-Giver to blinded 
humanity. 

(e) A more perplexing omission ifl that of the 
institution of the Eucharist, especially as the very 
meal at which it took place is mentioned with 
some other accompaniments, such afl the feet- 
washing of the disciples. Somewhere in the folds 
and parentheses of the stupendous sentence (LT*®) 
we imagine that the institution of the Euchariflt, 
which was intended for the sustenance and the 
responses of a tr.anscendental love, lies concealed. 
On no supposition can we conceive the author to 
have been ignorant of the sacramental rite. We 
know that it had spread from Jems, to Troas (Ac 
20 ^* “) and Corinth, .and was so highly esteemed as 
to he abused hy the unwary (1 Co ll-^^^-)- The best 
supj)osition is that the apostle has spre.ad out over 
the tliscourse contained in chs. 13-17 the deepest 
and most essential features of the Eucharist. The 
teaching of transcendent love, and mutual in¬ 
dwelling and eternal life, is thus repeated hy the 
divine Master in these ch.ai>ters. More than this, 
John h.as reported the .astonishing discourses at 
C.apernaum (ch. G), where the Lord described deep 
spiritu.al communion wdth Himself as ‘e.ating his 
tlesh and drinking his blood.’ Christ laid em- 
ph.asis on the faith w’hich accepted the Incarna¬ 
tion, the reality and nearness of the God-man, the 
nctu.al .and perfect humanity of the 8 on of God, 
the divine Ilread w hich came <lown from heaven, 
under the nnif^ue phr.ase ‘eating his flesh,’and a 
deep appreciation .and .assimilation of His sacrificial 
death .as nothing less than ‘drinking his blood,’ 
not only of ‘ the blood which is the life,’ hut, the 
blood W'hich was shed. 80 early in Hifl ministry, 
He taught that wdiat He also elsewhere in 
the Synop. narrative described as a ransom in 
ilace of many ^ was cllected hy the giving of llis 
ife. Thus He made it evident that life in Him 
was closely hound n]> wdth the stupe-ndous idea of 
the death of the Ghiist of God. lie that cateth 
me shall live hreanse of me.' Two theories have 
prcv.ailed—one, that a transcendental philosopher 
in the middle of the 2 nd cent., ignoring or re¬ 
pudiating the sacrament of the body aiid blood, 
chose this way of (‘Xjuessirig his spiritualization of 
this wddely prevalent usage. The other hypo- 
tluisis is, that the hehived disciple, having he.ard 
and recorded the Lord's owm interpret.ation of 
eating llis body and drinking His blood, was 
content. This .seems to us far more re.asonahle. 
But wdiy should he h.ave on fitted the symbol 
which w'as so well calculated to preserve the 
teaching of the great discour.se at Capernaum, 
(p 4-«0 7 ^^3 ),ave just seen tlnat he did not rej)cl 
the historical concrete .always in favour of the 
ideal representation. But he may reasonably have 
been w'onnded hy the prevalence of heathen and 
superstitious adjuncts to the celebration of the 
Eucharist, lie w'.as not a bigoted spiritualist, aa 
WQ may judge hy the significance of the seven 
gre.at miracles recorded hy him, by the interesting 
feet - w'ashing which had never become a sacra¬ 
mental usage. (See art. ‘ Fhiss-w’aschiing ’ hy 
H. Merz in Ilcrzog’s RF ; Smith’s Diet, of Christ, 
Ant, ‘Baptism,’ §§ 34 and G7). 

if) The omission of the agony in the garden. 
Keim says, if St. John’s account of the imperial 
bearing of Jesus in the garden and at the arrest 
bo historical, then the Synoptic narrative is 
‘ pulverize* 1.’ Benan, B. Weiss, and others are 
ready on the other hand to allow that w c owe to this 
Gospel historic traits wdfich throw much light upon 
the incidents of the passion. In John’s .account we 
h.ave a more definite de.scription of the place (xyjTros) 
than in Mt and Mk with their x^pfov, or Lk with 
the indefinite t6wos. The ‘ garden ’ was a ‘ place * 
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‘to which Jesus often resorted with his disciples.’ 
Moreover, if the Synoj). narrative be historical, 
John must liave been with His Lord in tlic depth 
of the olive shade, lie must even have witne.ssed 
what Luke ( 2 * 2 ^^* see below) describes of an a^ony 
insupportable, of the exceeding bitter cry, of the 
cup umich the ]<’ather gave the Son of Ilis love to 
drink, of the bloody sweat, and of the sujiernatural 
rally when, having called from the dejiths of a 
divine despair to Him who was able to s.ave Him 
from deatli, He was heard because of His godly 
fear. But this apostle must have seen as no 
other reporter saw so distinctly, the lanterns and 
torches which accompanied tlie temple-guard as 
they descended into the Kidron Valley by the 
steep side of the hill below the city wall; he 
knew the name^ Malchus, of the servant of the 
high priest, whose right ear Be ter smote. Note, 
in addition to all this, how Jesus, according to 
John, rebukes Simon Peter for his rash mani¬ 
festation of })hysical courage, in words which 
remind us of the bitterest experience of Geth- 
semane. We must admit that little trace of the 
prostration of that awful scene presents itself 
when the God-man (according to the Fourth 
Gospel) faces the enemy. Ho there appears to be a 
match for all the treac-bery of Jubas, the malice of 
the chief prir'sts, and even the military power of 
Rome. He meets the s(‘rric(l ranks of evil in the 
imperial calm of the intercessory }>rayer. Jt is 
the manner of this evangelist, and of other scrip¬ 
tural writers, to leave unexplained gaps in the 
midst of what seems to be continuous narrative. 
Such a manifest Uicuna occurs here between the 
close of the valedictory discourse and the arrest of 
the Son of Man. But we see even from the Synop- 
tists that the great agony was over, and that the 
angel had strengthened Him (Lk 22 '“, whose 
genuineness is indeed doubtful; see WH’s note). 
The cry, ‘ 'Phy will be done,’ had linked the Father’s 
purpose of redemption with the bleeding heart of 
man. He had now the energy to rebuke the 
rabble that gathered round Him. He drove 
Judas to despair with words of incomparable re¬ 
proach. He moved forwards, in the face of false 
witness, to the assertion of the highest claims of 
Messiahshi]! and divine authority. Even accord¬ 
ing to the Hynoptists, the agony of the garden is 
compatible with the most stupendous claiiim. 

Moreover, it should not be forgotten that the 
Fourth (iosj)el never ignores the vicarious sorrow 
or the sacrilicial agony of the Son of God. Not 
only does the author show in the valedictory 
address and prayer the keenest appreciation of 
sullering (see 1 G-- 8-82 1712 3430 )^ 

he gives a parallel scene of surpassing intensity 
in 12 “’*^^, when a fearful looking for of deviation 
from the leather’s will is surmounted by ‘ Father, 
glorify thy name ! ’ The moral signilicanee and 
the culminating intensity of the sacrifice is really 
jdaced chronologically before (not after) the ex¬ 
perience of the upjier chamber. Cf. also the 
.strange blendings or humiliation and victory in 
the story of the resurrection of J^azarus. We mu.st 
admit that as the temptation, the transfiguration, 
and the Eucharist are suggested throughout the 
Fourth Gospel, so also is the agony of Gethsomane, 
and, we may add, the bodily ascension of the Isjrd. 
The question arises: is the Synoptic narrative, 
which presents these themes in tableaux visions or 
revelations, or is the Fourth Gospel, which gives 
the same teaching in a group of objective facts 
and recorded words, the more historical ? 

To John’s eye the grand synthesis of majesty 
and mercy, of divinity and humanity, of the ideal 
and the actual, the blending of the mystery of 
pain with the brightness of the glory, was iwesent 
in all the word and work of the Logos incarnate. 


To the Synoptic tradition, the universally diffused 
synthesis is gathered up into scenes and acts of a 
drama which readers have no power to blend 
without philosophical anti tlieological hypotheses. 
If wo are right here, much of the current anti- 
theological criticism of the fourth Gospel vanishes. 

0. There are numerous correspondences between 
the two documents which merit special considera¬ 
tion. 

{a) The broad facts^ the leading outlines of the 
life of the Only-begotten are the same. The name 
of ‘Jesus,’ the place of His early residence 
(Nazareth), the indisputable reference to ‘ fatlier,’ 
‘mother,’ ‘brethren,^ and ‘sisters,’ the signifi¬ 
cance of this in connexion with the confession 
of His birth from the Spirit and of His having 
come down from heaven, belong to the two sources. 
The birth at Bethlehem (Jn 7^“) is assumed to be 
true by the refusal to explain away a charge 
actually made. The reader knows that the Synop. 
tradition has already forestalled the objection 
which John, for special reasons, reported. Both 
sources of tradition agree that Capernaum was 
chosen by Jesus as the scene of special ministry. 
The different treatment of the Bai»tist is due to 
the obvious fact that the Fourth Gospel takes up 
his story wdiere the Synoptics lay it down. After 
the wondrous manifestation in the Jordan, and 
the confidences between Jesus and John after the 
temptation, the Baptist was dazzled with a vision 
both of His glory and of His sacrifice. Ho pene¬ 
trated the reality of both, and used tlie mighty 
names of ‘Son of God,’ ‘Lamb of God,’ and 
‘ Bridegroom ’ of the veritable Israel. All this 
was perfectly compatible with tho fact that the 
previous kno\dedge of Jesus by John—even a 
knowledge sufficient to justify the exclamation, 
‘1 have need to bo bai^tized of thee’ (Mt —was 
as star-light to sun-light. 

'I’wo great ‘signs’ of our fiord’s mastery over 
material elements and the forces of nature are 
recorded in the Fourth Gospel (0^*-^), and correspond 
with the Synoptic narrative in all their main 
features, and the two throw valuable side-lights 
on each other; e.q. the circumstance that Jesus 
constrained His disciples to enter the boat while 
He sent the multitmfe away (Mt 14-*l|Mk O'*®), is 
best cxidained by the symi)athy felt by the dis- 
cijiles towards the desire of the inultitiiue to take 
Jesus by force and hail Him as Messiah King 
(Jn 6 *®). 'I’he combino«l narrative brings out the 
impressive feature of the histoiy. 

Jn 12 gives new an<l interesting details of the 
anointing of the Lord by a woman (cf. Mt 26, Mk 
14). It is from the Fourth Gospel that wo learn 
her name, as well as the date, the motive, the 
criticism of this noteworthy deed which has filled 
the Church and the work\ with the fragrance of 
its perfume. 

John agrees with the Synoptists in the main 
features of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
The accounts of the ‘suf)i)er’ that preceded the 
passion, notwithstanding difierences already dis¬ 
cussed, have much in common, e,g. the detection 
and departure of Judas, and mucli of the matter 
of advice and consolation given by the depart¬ 
ing Lord (cf. Lk with the valedictory dis¬ 

course). 

In addition to this there are numerous identities, 
siich as the trial scenes, tlie denials by Peter, the 
conduct of Pilate, the incident of Barabbas, the 
‘title’ and accusation, the crucifixion, the two 
other viciims, the death itself, with its certification 

the wifnesses of the resurrection. Much that 
John wrote would be more <lilficult to appreciate 
if wc could not suj)])ose that he had the narrative 
of the Syno]itists before him. 'riius, although 
John does not describe the discussion in the San- 
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hedrin or the decision arrived at, he implies it in 
Pilate’s private interrogation of Jesus. 

(b) Otlier matters of fact or teaching, given 
in detail by tlie Synoptists, are characteristically 
hinted at in the Fourth Gospel, e.g. John does not 
describe the baptism of Jesus, but he pointedly 
refers to the accompaniments and consequences of 
it. The reference m 3^ to the fact that ‘John 
was not yet cast into prison,’ is best explained by 
the evangelist’s knowing from the Synoptic narra¬ 
tive that the commencement of our Lord s Galila\an 
ministry coincided with the imprisonment of John. 
Further,he seems to show that the previous Judfcan 
ministry was not incompat ible with the assertion 
that a great public ministry of Christ in Galilee 
was apparently dependent on the arrest of John’s 
activity. The Saviour’s knowledge of Peter, and 
the latter’s acceptance of the autliority of Jesus 
(Lk r>'’, Mt 4^®, Mk P®), are best understood from 
Jn and the record of their early intercourse in 
the j>lace where the Haptist was first exercising his 
minislry. The parable of the Children of the 
Bridcc.hamber in Mt 9^® is curiously confirmed by 
the last recorded utterance of the Baptist, Jn 3“®. 

Again, there are proverbial sayings found in Jn 
which are preserved sometimes in difl'ercnt con¬ 
nexions by the Synoptics. Comp. 4'*^ with Mt 
13®7, Mk fi^ Lk4-^; and LT® with Lk 6 "® and Mt 
10^^; also 13"® with Mt 1 U‘‘® and Lk 10’®. 

The identity of the character of our Lord as 
portrayed in the Syriop. and Johan, narratives is 
very remarkable, though this has been sometimes 
disputed. Even A. B. Bruce {Ajw/ogeticSf p. 485) 
thinks it difficult to reconcile the apparent motive 
of the great miracles of the Fourth Gosped with the 
philanthropic, sympathetic, and personal reasons 
which dictate corrosjmnding mirach's and other 
incidents in the Synoptics. Ho says that while 
our Lord’s chief motive in the Synoptics was piti- 
fulness over human need, on the otlier hand the 
obvious purpose of His ‘signs’ in the Fourth 
Gospel was to call attention to His own Person 
and claims on human love and veneration. There 
is serious matter for contemplation hero, should 
this contrast be observed throughout these docu¬ 
ments. But the case of every applicant for His 
mercy was severally considered and de.alt with 
according to His wisdom. As He said to the 
woman who washed and anointed His feet, ‘ Thy 
sins are forgiven thee ’ ; ‘ She loved much ’ ; ‘ Go 
in peace’;—so to the woman taken in adultery, 
and brought before Him, He said, ‘Go and sin 
no more.’ Doubtless He healed many in the 
allluence of His love, as detailed by the Syiiop- 
tists; but He would not allow the woman with 
the issue of blood to steal away with a purely 
temporal blessing ; and in like manner He ‘ lound ’ 
the sick man of liethesdain the temple to give him 
warning, and did not rest after healing tlie blind 
man until He ‘found’ him to confer upon him the 
highest benediction. The reason of the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude in both documents is 
anxiety for their secular and physical require¬ 
ments ; and the creation of the elements of wine 
at the wedding feast is an answer to the call upon 
His pity on behalf of the embarrassed villagers. 
The walking of Jesus upon the boisterous lake 
was a distinctly expressed concern for the peril 
both of mind and uody to which His disciples 
were exposed. In all these cases our Lord un¬ 
doubtedly found occasion to bring out the great 
assurance that He had coim^ forth from God and 
down from lu'aven ; that He was the Light of 
the world, the Giver of strength, and a great 
Prophet. So though the raising of Lazarus was 
conaitioned by consciousness of alliance with 
Heaven and oneness with the Father, yet few 
things in the Bible are more impressive than His 
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sympathetic weeping over that grave, and Hia 
divine condolence with Martha and Mary. 

Obviously, it was the purpose of the Fourth 
Evangelist to record the impressive words, gestures, 
revelations by which the Lord unveiled both Him¬ 
self and the Father. These are more impressive 
in St. John than in the popular tradition, but they 
did not conceal the humanness of His love. The 
ironical charge, which was transformed into a 
crown of glory, ‘ He saved others, himself he could 
not save,"is one of the keynotes of the Fourth as 
well as of the other Gospels. On the other hand, 
do we not find in the Sermon on the Mount as well 
as in the charge to the twelve disciples (Mt 10 ), 
to s.ay nothing of the intcrp^rctation of the great 
parables of the Sower, of the Tares, and of the Orag- 
iiet (Mt 13), and of the Seed growing secretly (Mk 
4=®'^), stupendous claims of personal dignity, and 
of kinship with the supreme Kevcaler and Arbiter 
of human destiny? Does any assumption of the 
J^'ourth Gospel transcend the claims made by the 
great prophet of Mt 23-2.5? The Jesus of the 
Fourth Gospel felt that His own poAvers and claims 
were of supreme moment to manKind, but that the 
end of all He said and did was the life, light, peace, 
and joy of His brethren, and their victory over the 
world. Let the following passages be specially 
consulted : 5*^ 717 . »7. h yis. 81 . sa iq9. io. aa nh 

33 14^^', and almost every paragraph of 
the valedictory discourse. The same features and 
spirit pervade the Synoptic Gospels, establishing 
more of unity than diversity in their theme. 
They alone relate the supernatural birth of Jesus. 
Notning more characteristically Johannine can be 
found Hian Mt 11 -®*®® and Lk 10‘^'wherein the 
Lord’s supreme self-consciousness was uttered, and 
is revealed in most close and gracious relations 
Avith the consolation and salvation of mankind. 
No Avords in the Fourth Gospel concerning our 
JiOrd’s character and prerogatives are loftier than 
those in the Synoptic Gospels. Wo believe Ave are 
justified in s.aying that the Synoptists AA'Ould be 
more difficult to expound without the light of the 
h'ourth Ev.angelist than the Fourth Gospel without 
the aid of the Synoptists. 

Other interesting and mutually corroborating 
elements are found in the four Gospels. There 
is, for examj>le, the portraiture of certain per¬ 
sonages in the Fourth Gospel of Avhom Ave know 
nothing elseAvhcre, not even the name---unless the 
name be a second name of one known to us by 
another. 

( 1 ) The most striking instance of this Nathanael 
(chs. 1 and 21). A Avidely spread idea prevails that 
he is to be identified with the BartholomeAV of the 
Synoptic lists of apostles, where he is (by his 
patronymic only) associated with Philip and 
Thomas. 

(2) NicofJemus is thrice referred to (3. 7®® 19®®), 
nay, he is photographed by a few phrases. The 
familiarity of our Lord Avith this distinguished 
>er 8 onagc is quite parallel with numerous scattered 
lints of His social relationships, especially in Lk 
736 §3 19 a There is no certain identification of 
Nicoderaus with one N. ben-Gorion, Avho, accord¬ 
ing to the Talmud, survived the fall of Jerusalem 
(see Geikie, i. 584; Winer’s Realwbrterhuchy ii. 
162). 

(3) The tvoman of Samaria is portrayed Avith 
inimitable vivacity, and in a fcAv sentences she 
has told her OAvn story for all time. The refer¬ 
ences to Samaria and the Samaritans in Lk and 
Ac are all illumined by this sketch of the early 
intercourse of our Lord Avith the inhabitants of 
Sychar. 

(4) Marg and Martha have been introduced to 
the Synoptic history almost as ideals of the con¬ 
trast between the contemplative and the active 
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religious life. In Jn there is a brilliant page of 
genuine biography and history. The time and the 
place are recorded ; the characterization of the 
women is beautifully preserved along unconscious 
lines in Jn 11. The resemblance of tlieir brother’s 
name to that of the beggar of St. Luke's parable 
does not throw any light on this story, for all the 
surroundings are diilerent, unless there be a faint 
adumbration in Abraham’s word, ‘ Neither will 
they be persuaded,’ etc., of the access of malignity 
in the hearts of the Pharisees, as reported in Jn 
12^®, on hearing of the resurrection of Lazarus. 

(6) The, Virgin Mother. The reticence of the 
Synoptic account is one of the marvels of NT. 
We learn there that probably both she and Joseph 
also were the lowly heirs of the family and throne 
of David, that she occupied a purely OT stand¬ 
point, that she saw in the great function intrusted 
to her a solution of the baflling paradoxes of 
the theocratic kingdom. Mt and Lk combine to 
tell us of the gracious incidents of the infancy, 
while Mk sheds a very strong light on the 
probability that slie shared witli her other sons 
the fear that her prophetic child was * beside 
himself,’ and that she received from Him a severe 
yet filial rebuke. She would doubtlc.ss have spared 
llim every rough handling, and sought to ri^straiii 
all undue exposure to the rising storm of mingled 
enthusiasm and malignity. The sublime way in 
which, according to Mk, the Lord balHed the de¬ 
sign of the brethren, and emanci[»ated Himself 
from the control of His domestic circle, is on many 
grounds, both literary and doctrinal, most note¬ 
worthy. Cf. ami connect Mk 3“^ with Mary 

followed .lesus to Jerus. and was present at the 
tragedy, but there is no statement in any of the 
Synoptists that she was there. Lk, however, 

t )Iaces her with her sons among the disciples 
)e^re and after the Ascension, and it may be 
readily inferred that she was among the women 
who ministered to Jesus, though Mary of Magdala 
and Mary the mother of James the less and of 
Joses hide her from view. The same picture of 
the Virgin Mother is preserved by the beloved 
disciple. Here also she allows herself to be over¬ 
shadowed by others and hidden in the glory of 
her Son and Lord. The author of the Pourth 
Gospel never breathes her name, but preserves 
the memory of the incident which he knew best, 
that he received the dying legacy of liia Master, 
and as a son Avith a mother took her to his own 
home. The reference to the mother of our Lord 
frees his narrative from all Docetic taint; and the 
firm vindication of the truth that the Lord came 
in the flesh and was made flesh, seemed to him 
to be of the very essence of the Gospel, and the 
denial of it to be antichrist. At the same time, 
his constant reference to the supernatural, heaven- 
descended life of Christ gives the most vital basis 
for His immaculate conception. Minute touches 
also show at Cana the manner in which, while He 
delivered Himself from maternal control, Jesus 
obeyed her desire to meet the needs of their 
humble hosts. Thus, in the most subtle manner, 
the rare and wonderful i)ortraiture is the same in 
both documents. ' 

(6) The portrait of John the Baptist differs from 
that of the Synontists ; but if it bo noted that 
the Fourth Gospel takes up the stoij where the 
current tradition dropped it, the chief difliculty 
vanishes. The strange question sent from the 
prison (Mt ID and parallels) seems all the more 
strange in view of the great testimonies to Jesus 
borne by the Ilaptist as given in Jn 1 and 3 (cf. 
Reynolds, John the Baptist^ 419-449). Hut there 
is nothing, after all, in the ‘ witness of John ’ which 
transcends the OT standpoint, and Christ declares 
(5^) that He had ‘greater witness than that 


of John.’ Like Judaism itself, John would nevet 
have accomplished his proper Avork if he had iK)t 
held to it too tenaciously even after it had reached 
its climax. But this involves exegetical considera¬ 
tions that arc beyond our present scope. 

(7) Of nothing are we more certain than of the 
historical character of Simon Peter. The blending 
of courage and weakness, the desire to suggest the 
courses to be followed even by his Lord, succeeded 
by the profound deference i)aiil to the expression 
of the thought of Christ as soon as his reckless 
blundering was corrected, recur from first to lost. 
This double personality appears at the earliest 
introduction to Jesus, amid the splendours of 
the transfiguration and the solemnities of Geth- 
semane, in his base denials and bitter tears, on 
the morning of tlie resurrection amid the visions 
of heavenly things, in the controversy with St. 
Paul over the essence of justification, and in the 
traditions of Church history. He is a real, not 
an imaginary man. If St. John had given a 
fundamentally dilFerent interpretation of his per¬ 
sonality, it would have been strongly adverse to 
the historicity of his narrative; but the fact is, 
that in the transactions of clis. 13. 18. 20 and 21, 
though handling several diverse incidents, St. 
Johirs statements exactly preserve the same com¬ 
plicated features of St. l^eter’s inner and outer 
life. He avIio said to the Lord of the invisible 
world, ‘ Not so, Lord,’ or ‘ Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man,’ or ‘That be far from thee. 
Lord’; who would have builded tabernacles on 
the slopes of Hennon, or engaged a Avhole band 
of Roman soldiers Avith a single sword, and 
then declared Avith curses that he knew not the 
man Avhom ho had risked his life to defend,—is 
the same as the disciple Avho first cried, ‘Thou 
shalt never wash my feet ’ and then, ‘ not my 
feet only, but also my hands and my head ’; who 
rushed into the sea to roach the feet of his risen 
Lord, and whose new act of impulsive curiosity 
received anoAv the rebuke of the Lord. The in¬ 
delible imprint of personality is carried through¬ 
out the fourfold narrative. 

(8) Caiaphas and Pilate^ though portrayed at a 
dilFerent angle and in the midst of circumstances 
Avhich though concordant Avith those of the Syn- 
optists have a difl’erent bearing on the whole 
narrative, are alike etched from the life, and betray 
no departure from the reality common to the earlier 
representation. Caifujhas and Pilate are described 
as priest and ruler of Israel during the whole of the 
ministry of Jesus, Lk 3b The remorseless resolve 
of the Sadducean priest to find or make a capital 
charge against Jesus on the ground either of sedi¬ 
tion or blasphemy ; the unprincipled endeavour 
to keep the Pharisees from siding with Jesus in 
His reiormatory zeal; the demand on oath from 
our Lord of the loftiest claim of Messiahship and 
Sonship with a view to his immediate condemna¬ 
tion on a charge to which Pilate could not listen ; 
and the delivery of Jesus to the Romans on a new 
charge altogether, which Pilate saw through at 
a glance,—all this is left intact by the Fourth 
Evangelist, while he casts an additional light on 
the main motives of both the priest and the 

1 governor. The moral confusion of the motives of 
Caiaphas, evinced (IP®) in his prophetic forecast 
of a scapejjoat to the indignant majesty of Rome, 
ollered in tlie person of one absolutely innocent of 
the crimes alleged; the superstitious fears which 
blended in Pilate’s mind with the abuse of his 
sovereign power; the uprising of his moral, at 
least or his political, conscience, which led to the 
temporary delay of the sentence,—all these ele¬ 
ments are emphasized by the Fourth (iospel 
from its own sources of eiddence. The private 
interviews between Pilate and Jesus, to which the 
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beloved disciple was privy 19®*^^), as Avell as 

the private and preliminary examination before 
Annas, add to the general information, and have a 
supplementary cliaracter ; still the author does not 
ignore, but gives the result of the action of the 
Sanhedrin under the leaxlership of Caiaphas in 
Pilate’s own words, ‘ Thine own nation and the 
chief priests delivered thee unto me’ (18*®). The 
Baraboas incident brings into pointed relief the 
action of the i)riestly party as touched on in the 
Synoptic narrative, telling us that there was 
a pause and a questioning among tlie which 

was overcome by the activity of the priests, who 
‘persuaded’ the people (Mt 27-°); but the Johan- 
nine narrative shows how the fact corresponds with 
the earlier tradition ; and the extremely culpable 
weakness of I’ilate is further shown in the de¬ 
lineations of the Fourth Gosi)cl. Pilate crushed 
the warnings of his own conscience, and was more 
intent on visiting his sui)ercilious anti^jathy on the 
priests than on carrying out his own expressed 
conviction that the juisoner was innocent of the 
charge brought against Him. He yielded at last 
to a clamour which might complicate his relations 
with Tiberius, as tlie most fateful expression of 
Jewish national degradation at length burst upon 
his ear. ‘We have no king but Ciesar’ sealed 
the doom, not only of Jesus, but of the theocratic 
nation. Jesus was sacriliced to the cowardice 
ami meanness of Pilate. The s])irit of revenge 
wdiich induced him to abide by the ‘title’ upon 
t he Cross is another touch of characterization which 
we owe, as we believe, to the special sources of 
information possessed by the Fourth Evangelist. 
We are not concerned to deny that John’s silence 
about the sublime assumption of the Messiahship 
and judgment of the world, and of the divine 
claim He made to the highest conceivable dignity, 
even when it sealed His death-warrant from the 
Sanhedrin, is a serious perplexity, but, at all 
events, it reveals no mere doctrinal perversity on 
the part of tl.o writer to press the apparent theme 
and motive of his own wonderful contribution to 
the history of the Word made llc.sli. 

We have thus considered the obiections drawn 
from the chronological and biographical details of 
tln^ Synoptic Gospels, and have shoAvn that the 
omissions by the Synoptics of certain facts pre¬ 
sumed to be of historical importance, as well as 
the striking omissions by the Fourth Gospel of 
events of cardinal signilicance in the Synoptic 
narrative, have often been pressed beyond their 
real signilicance. We have traced also the general 
corresj)ondences in the chief facts and minute 
details of manner and matter between them, and 
examined the biographic jiortraiture of the most 
noted characters. J’here remain some general 
objections of greater or less moment which allect 
the whole composition. 

D. Mlscdlancoits Objections. —a. The supposed 
exaggeration, through the mythopocic tendency 
in tlie later writer, of the siiperyuitural element, 
'rhe transmutation by creative proce.ss of ‘water’ 
into ‘wine’ is reckoned as an exaggerated and 
suspicious instance of divine prerogative attri¬ 
buted to the incarnate Logos. But this act seems 
by no means a more womlerful display of the 
will of Christ in harmony with the Supreme Will 
than is the multiplication of the bread, which 
belongs to the entire tradition. The lieightened 
intensity of some of the special signs selected by 
‘John’ is sometimes cited, e.g. the thirtg-eight 
years of the man’s intirmity in ch. 5 is compared 
disadvantageous!y with the eiqhtccn years of similar 
paralysis as meiitiomal by Tk ; so likewise* the 
ulindness from birth is compared unfavourably 
with the temporary blindness which Jesus healeil, 
as recorded by Mt and Mk. But the way in which 


Mt tells of two blind men where the other evangel¬ 
ists, Mk and LIv, mention one, and two demoniacs 
instead of one at Gadara, and two iiiultiplicationa 
of bread and fish instead of one in the other 
records, is far more open to the charge of mythical 
(uilargement than anything that is here attributed 
to the F’ourth Gospel. There is a deepening glory 
in the re.siirrections from the dead, which has been 
commented upon since the days of Augustine. The 
daughter of Jairus just laid upon her deathbed, 
and the young man at ISairi being carried to his 
grave, might seem insufficient per se to prove that 
the Lord Jesus had the keys of ileath in liis hands, 
but the fourth day of death and the assumed 
putridity of Lazarus’ corpse are more conclusive 
evidence that the Lord is King, and can and will 
raise in some way all that are in the dust of death. 
He had chosen death and the sepulchre as His 
special battlefield,—the evangelist had ami)le facts 
from which he made selection with reference alike 
to blindness and death, and in both cases, as well 
as in the bread sign and the Bethesda ‘ Sabbath 
cure,’ he apparently chose the incidents for the sake 
of the discourses with which they were followed, 
and w'hich he remembered so >vell. It must not be 
forgotten in estimating the Aveight of tliis argu¬ 
ment that the Fourth Gospel is parsimonious in 
describing specific miracles, though it records the 
fact of their abundance *’). Further, it is 

the only one of the four whicli declares that the 
miraculous is a kind of evidence far inferior to 
that of intuition and personal recognition of 
the divine in Himself (Jn U^^ ***). The miracle 
arrested attention, but it was still in the region 
of the natural and sensuous, and appealed rather 
to the umlerstanding than to the higher con¬ 
science or to the spirit. The most startling and 
dramatic scenes, including, as we have seen, the 
temptation, the transfiguration, and the portents 
of tlie crucifixion, are shorn of those mysterious 
accompaniments which are dcsiri'd by the miracle- 
loving multitude, and might be described as the 
unhistorical accretion of years. After prolonged 
pondering of the problem, w’e are convincecl it 
might be urged that there is more, of the mythical 
lustre overspreading the Synojttic narrativij, more 
of the imaginative setting, and the solitary un¬ 
corroborated event or teacidug in both Mt and Jik 
than in the Fourth (iospid, and more of the 
pictorial and even dramatic presentation in the 
(Kispelof Mk than in either of them, and still more 
than in the stern self - repression and spiritual 
recollections of the great Apostle of I^ove. 

p. Schenkel {CtirtraJdcrbdd Jesn, § ii., and else¬ 
where throughout his able work), Hasc, Kenan, 
Kitsclil, and others, have emphasized the absence 
from the Fourth Gos])el of m'ogressivc mental 
and official dcvclupmcnt of the character and 
Messianic, claim of Jesus alleged to be discoverable 
in the Hynoptic tradition. But if the Preacher 
of the Sermon on the Mount identified Himself 
w'ith ‘righteousness,’ and declared that, by pene¬ 
trating the secrets of all hearts. He could and 
w'ould dispose of the final destinies of individuals ; 
if He w'as hailed as the Holy One of God by the 
demoniacs (Mk), and in the synagogue at Nazareth 
(Lk) aroused inveterate hatred by a double claim 
to Messianic dignity and to an obnoxious uni- 
vcrsalism,—there is "not much room for develon- 
ment after that, especially w hen the three Gospels 
emphasize the signilicance of the Heavenly Voice 
w I'ich accompanied His baptism by Jolm, and His 
sub.sequent transfiguration, as the climax of His 
Galihcan ministry. We are not concerned to deny 
the develojmieiit of Jesus from His birth to the 
tw'olftli and afterwards to the thirtieth year of 
Hia life. Enough has been told to discriminate 
His infancy finally from that of the later legends 
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of Buddha, or the precocities and monstrosities 
of the non-canonical Gospels of the Infancy. The 
originality of Jesus leaves no room to think 
that either John the Baptist or Vhilo, Hillel or 
Gamaliel, contrihiitcd anything to liis mental 
resources or to 11 is Messianic role. Ho knew His 
own mind, and followed it throughout, allowing 
the voice of the Father and the foreordained un¬ 
folding of human need and inquiry to determine 
the successive phases of revelation. While He was 
waiting for God, God was working in all things to 
the unveiling of His own truenature and the vin¬ 
dication of His love to the uttermost. There 
appears to be ouite a parallel, if not a richer, 
development in tlie Fourth Gospel than in the other 
three. There is a wide space between the language 
addressed to Nathanael (P^) and that to Philip on 
the night of the passion: * Have I been so Jong 
time with you,’ etc. ; between the elementary in¬ 
structions given to Nicodemiis touching the 

fundamental aspects of the new life, and the true 
nature of the kingdom of God, as consisting of 
regenerated men on the one hand, and on the other 
the sublime teaching of the ‘ good Shepherd,* the 
mutual indwelling of the Vine and its branches 
(ch. 16); the glorification of the Son of God, who 
would go unto the Father, prepare a place for them, 
‘come again to them ’ in the power and presence 
of the Comforter. Almost every school of criticism 
admits a momentous advance after the close of 
ch, 12. Those whom He had gathered out of the 
world, those who at length had come to believe in 
the mission of the Lord, are set forth at length 
as face to face with each other, under the shadow 
of the cross, in the coronation of sacrifice, suller- 
ing, sorrow, and death. A higlier strain of in¬ 
struction pervades the Fourth Gospel than tliat 
current in the Synoptic tradition—one more adapted 
to the solitary inquirers, or to a knot of carping 
and critical priests, or to the society of His own 
disciples at great crises of their spiritual history, 
or to angry sticklers for their own customs when 
preparing their final and deadly assault upon Ilis 
life, than to the ordinary and miscellaneous groups 
at the lake side or on the hill slopes of Galilee. 
However, the contrast does not interfere Avitli 
the historicity of either account. The progressive 
aspects of each group of revelations is obviously 
the result of the diflerent susceptibilities of His 
audience and their power to catch the meaning of 
His teaching. In the case of St. John’s Gospel 
this is heightened by the circumstance that the 
reporter is throughout one intense, perfervid, yet 
contemplative spirit, who received from the in¬ 
finite fulness of the God-incarnate—knowing Him 
to bo this—just the impression which ho alone 
could receive, and in some degree record for after 
generations. 

y. The Gnostic element in the Fourth Gospel, as 
distinct from the Synoptic narratives, has been sup¬ 
posed to carry this document from the close of the 
1 st to the middle of the 2 nd cent., to the great dis- 
aragement of its biographical and autoptic value, 
iegfried, as we have seen, endeavours to establish 
an intluence from Philo of Alexandria upon the 
entire literature of NT, upon Mt and Ja as well as 
on Hebrews and the Johannine writings. Thoma 
has maintained a similar thesis. He even fastens 
on Valentinus, as Baur had done on Marcion, to re¬ 
date the Pauline Kpistles, and so obtain, a fortiori^ 
a plunge down into the 2nd cent, for the Johannine 
books. This kind of criticism overshoots itself. 
Both the 1st cent. B.c. and the 1st and 2nd cents. 
A.D. were seething with the ferment produced by 
the blending of Hd. and Oriental ideas, of Gr. and 
Heb. philosophy and phrase. There is no need to 
come down to the middle of the 2 nd cent, to under¬ 
stand the phraseology of Col or Hebrews, the 


letters of Ignatius or Barnabas, or the Wisdom of 
Solomon. Si)ecilic terms, such as ‘ Logos,’ ‘ Life,’ 
and ‘ Light,’ were ready at all times to take up a 
richer connotation than before. The special con¬ 
trast between the Syiioptists and John, to the 
disparagtmient of the latter, has been pressed, as 
though Jn had thus received the hall-mark of the 
end of 2 nd cent. The ([uestion arises whether the 
creation of the whole world by tlie L()gos or Son 
is allirmed or repudiated by the Fourtli Gospel. 
Does it recognize the dualistic view of the source 
of good more than do the Synop. Gospels? Surely 
the latter give us more references to the malice, 
mischief, and kingdom of Satan, of darkness and 
demonism, than the Fourth Gospel, which never 
refers to demoniac energy. There is nothing more, 
on the other hand, than a vague side reference to 
the Creation in the Synoptics (Mk 10®). Such lan¬ 
guage is by no means so clear and explicit with 
reference to Creation as Trivra 5i’ avroO iytvero 
(Jn H), nor can it be pretended that matter (17 CX?;) 
or any other element in the is excepted from 

the vivra^ which owe absolutely their genesis to 
the Logos. The non-interpenetrating character¬ 
istics of ‘ light ’ and ‘ darkness ’ is not asserted. 
The power of ‘ darkness’ is not chaotic or anarchic, 
but represents simply the negation of ‘light.’ 
‘Darkness’ is not impenetrable to ‘light.’ The 
element of will or moral nature enters into the 
conditions of its periiianence. The idea of 6 
TovTjpSi belongs rather to the Synop. than Johan, 
representations; see Mt 6 ^’ 0 ^^ 13*^ Lk 11 *®. S. 
Davidson considered that Jesus (Jn 17*^) did not 
‘pray for the world,’ because the K6aiJ,ot was 
hopelessly beyond the region of conversion or the 
power of prayer. This interpretation seems en¬ 
tirely inconsistent with 1 “^^ 3 ^® 4 ^*“ ( 535 . ei gia 12*1 ] 08 ^ 
and even with the context of the assertion, ‘ I pray 
not for the Avorld,’ in which the T.ord prays (v.^^) 
for those who should believe on Him tnrough the 
word of His disciples, and looks forward to the 
great consummation of His oAvn mission, ‘that 
the world may believe that thou didst send me.’ 
This is the final purpose of the Lord’s intercession 
for His disciples. We admit that pervading the 
Fourth Gospel there is a class of references to an 
elect kingdom of susceptible souls to be found 
throughout the world, ‘the other sheep’ of 10 ^®, 
cf. 18*^, which suggest the wideness of God’s 
mercy, and also the inscrutable and boundless 
depths of the divine decrees, the extent of the 
invisible and omnipotent graces allecting human 
destiny and counteracting human perversity and 
corruption. This is not Gnosticism, but one of 
the great teachings of Divine Kevclation in the 
God-man. A Docctic element is charged upon 
the Fourth Gospel, and the Gnostic Ebionitism of 
the 2 nd cent, is referred to as its source, and the 
later supposed date is a 88 igne<l on this ground to 
the Avhole class of representation ; but the Johan, 
writings, and especially the Gospel, are the most 
decidedly pronounced anti-Docetic documents in 
NT. They speak of the true humanity of the Son 
of Man with intentional emphasis. Thus the 
father, mother, brothers of Jesus are spoken of ; 
the Aveariness, thirst, tears, inAvard groanings, per¬ 
sonal affections, dress, food, spittle, touch, flesh, 
blood, bones, wounded side, are severally men¬ 
tioned. He was * made flesh,’ i.e. full humanity ; 
His dead body was partially embalmed. His rai¬ 
ment was divided among the soldiers. After His 
resurrection He was prepared to take broiled fish 
and honey and bread. We do not admit a treat¬ 
ment of the supposed phantasmic appearances or 
disappearances of the Lord (7*® 8 ®® 10*® 18®) as 
Gnostic or Docetic in the Fourth, Avhen similar 
events are recorded in the Synop. Gospels, e.g, 
Lk 4, as well as the walking on the water and the 
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walk to Emmaus. Uilgenfeld has laid stress on 
a translation his theory has demanded, that in 
y48.44 i^ord is supposed to refer to * the fatlier 
of the devil,’ and so to the origination of the <levil 
by some inferior god, like the Jehovah of OT as 
imagined by the Ophites. The whole of this 
contention has been taken up favourably by the 
advocates of the 2 nd cent. date. It proceeds from 
unwillingness to recognize that the Gospel places 
the dillerence between the children of God and 
the children of the devil, not in primordial difler- 
ence of essence, but in the will of man (see Godet’s 
Introd. vol. i. 18211’.). 

d. The phenomena of the .Johan, discourses un- 
questionaldy introduce us to a new atmosphere, 
and to a place and audience dill’erent from those of 
the Synoptics. 'J’his is not linally explained by 
the frequent suggestion that the Synoptics repre¬ 
sent our Lord as addressing the multitudes in 
Galilee, and that the Fourth Gospel is almost ex¬ 
clusively occupied with individuals, or with small 
groups of His disciples,—because, on the one hand, 
we see that the great controversy of ch. 6 was con¬ 
ducted in the synagogue of Capernaum, and those 
of chs. 5 and 10 w’ere held with large and excited 
groups in the temple courts. On the other hand, 
Uio great Synoptic discourse on the last things was 
addressed to only four of the twelve disciples. 
Moreover, the comparison of Mt 5-7 with Lk 6 
shows that the Sermon on the Mount was a .selec¬ 
tion of the most recondite instmetions addressed 
at the lirst — and in the main — to the inner 
circle of the disciples. 'I’he same features are 
observed in the special discourse to the tw’elve 
disciples in Mt 10 , and correspond with much 
similar instruction given to the seventy disciples 
in Lk 10'*'*. We cannot account for tnese dill’er- 
ences of stylo and subject-matter on such ea.sy 
terms. A considerable element of subjective choice 
is distinctly claimed by the author on two occa¬ 
sions. He selected his materials from copious 
accumulations, out of a wide range of memory 
and of tradition. The reporter put them together 
with the hope and belief that they would evoke 
confidence in the Messiah-functions and divine 
Sonship of Jesus (20®' and 21 ''®). Some of the most 
‘.Tohannine’ utterances are likewise to be found in 
Mt ir-®""', Lk 10 '“*'*’-. Moreover, every great claim 
made by our Lord in the Fourth GosjjcI is antu i- 
pated by the direct or implied teaching of the re¬ 
ported sayings, and the miracles and parables of 
the Synoptics. The diction of these sayings is 
diflerent irom that of the earlier narratives, though 
it is easy to exaggerate the difrerence, and to 
ignore a very fundameiitjil element of the problem. 
We have already seen how much common matter 
there is in these four documents. Many proverbial 
sayings or startling apothegms, found in the Three, 
are not absent from the Fourth, though they are 
given in fresh connexions. The strain of the 
self-con.seiousness of Je.sus appears frequently in 
the Synoptic narrative, thougn given there when 
our Lord was concerned with the judgment of 
men, and foreboding the consummation of all 
things. Whatever may be tlio ultimate solution 
of this great problem, tnis at least is shown to bo 

S robable, that there w^as from the first a twofold, 
ouble-sidod strain in our Lord’s discourse, on 
which minds of congenial and susceptible charac¬ 
teristics would and did lay hold, with verbal 
tenacity, when brought into intimate relation with 
Him. This corresponds with analogous pheno¬ 
mena in other regions of biographical record. Only 
by blending these and some dissimilar elements 
can we obtain the approximate portraiture. We 
need to combine the commonj)lace representa¬ 
tion of the man Socrates by the matter-of-fact 
Xenophon, and even the lampoon of the Sophists 


in the comic satire of Ari.stophanes, with Plato’s 
ideal of the great teacher, martyr, citizen* 
and philosopher, before wo have tlie histone 
Socrates on our canvas. In like manner we are 
bound to take account of the I’auline Christ and 
that of the K.p. to the Hebrew's, the ‘unwritten 
words/ the threefold type of the Synopti.sts, and, 
above all, that representation which in this Gosi)el 
pres.ses most near to that portion of His conscious¬ 
ness wherein He communes with the Father and 
with Himself. In tlie.so conversations and soli¬ 
loquies the subjective element of the reporter is 
more conspicuous than elsewhere. The prince of 
biographers is ho who is able to gather up the 
spirit and gist of a long conversation or discourse, 
and present it in the words of the Master Himself. 
This is exactly what John seems to have done, and 
thus he brings us nearer than any other to the 
great historic reality—‘ historic,’ i.e. not, as often 
implied, on purely non-superriatural lines, but in 
the sense of objective fact. 

The opponents of the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel urge that the writer, alike m his prologue 
and in the report of the Lord’s words in the epilogue, 
and in the first Ep., adopts a style of expre.ssion 
which he puts into the mouth of Nathanael and 
Nicodemus, Mary and Martha, Caiaphas and Pilate, 
the blind man and John the Baptist, corresjwndiiig 
in diction so clo.sely with the phraseology of .lesus, 
as to suggest that the Greek w'ord.s of all the 
speakers, including the Lord Himself, are nothing 
else than St. John’s own strongly characterized 
vocabulary and diction. Some of the most acute 
and learned defenders of the authenticity of the 
document have not hesitated practically to admit 
this contention. Watkins (in his Bainpton Lectures, 
and in his article on the same theme in Smith’s 
DB^) has maintained the po.ssibility of which we 
have spoken, and has endeavoured to account for 
the phenomena by the simple theory of translation 
from an Aramaic original. It is probable that 
some of the di.scourses have undergone this j)roces.s 
of translation. There i.s a distinct tradition to a 
similar ellect with reference to the Gospel of 
Matthcm. The same poiMiliarity must be held 
equally po.ssiblo in Mk and Lk. And many of the 
difticmlties are surmounted in the present case by 
the theory of the translation of words uttered in 
Aramaic into the Greek of Jn, which, having been 
built up through long years, enabled him to make 
use of it in reprc.senting tlie words of others, 
and then he may have adoptrd the same favourite 
terms, and a .soniewliat siniilar construction of 
sentences on all oc(^asion 8 . But W'e cannot admit 
that this hypothesis comjdctely satislie.s the facts 
of the case. 

c. The diction of our Lord and of His biographer. 
There are peculiarities of diction, vocabulary, and 
structure which are certainly adopted by this 
w'riter—Gr. words are used by him and *by no 
other, .some of wdiich are somewhat uncommon, 
such a.s difT\rjna, diro<Tvvdy(*)yos, k€lv, 7 Xa><r<r 6 - 

Kopop, daKpveiP, dldv/jLos, iirixp^eip, 0p4fiixaTa, 

Kippa, Ko\\ufii(TT'/iSy pnrHjp, irpocralrr]'!. But in respect 
of special vucabuLary Jn does not differ from other 
writers of NT. Again, there is a peculiar fond¬ 
ness manife.stcd in Gospel and Epistle for certain 
special and almo.st technical words,—which by 
frequent repetition acquire a deeper meaning,— 
sucii as 0o3$ (23 times), S6^a (42), #c 6 <rgo 5 (78), 
fiaprvpla (47), yiPivcTKeiP (55), Triaretieip (98), arjp.€iop 
(n times). It is also clear that the writer adopted 
a Semitic connotation for j in the Kal which he 
makes do ample duty for tlie various connective 
particles of the Gr. tongue. A common pheno¬ 
menon in the Johannine wTitings is simple juxta- 
po.sition of sentences, often producing by the mere 
use of Kal, and in fact sometimes mthout it, an ad- 
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versative, concessive, or peculiar emphasis ( 1 ^ 15^^ 
311 539J 'pjjQ y^.j.y common antithesis of filv and 5 ^ 
is almost dropped, and kuI repeatedly made to 
represent 5^, it is curious that tlie writer, after 
using X 67 oy in ch. 1 , subsequently drops it and 
never puts it into the lips of Jesus. It recurs in 
the 1 Ep. (ch. 1 ) and in tiie Apocalypse. It there¬ 
fore becomes clear by this and many other passages 
and peculiarities that the author had a Greek 
diction somewhat peculiar to himself, which he used 
when following his own lines of meditation or 
narrative. Attention may also be called to the 
remarkable fact, that he puts into the lips of our 
Lord no fewer than 145 words which he never uses 
in his own person. Thirty-eight of these are found 
also in the Synop. account of our Lord’s discourses. 
A similar peculiarity of expression or construction 
is reserved by the writer for Jesus, but never 
adopted by himself. There are nine peculiarities 
of our Lord’s diction, such as the reduplicated 
‘ Amen,’ which are peculiar to Jn and never found 
elsewhere. There are 500 words wliich are freely 
used by him in his own portions of the Gospel or 
in the words of one or other of the interlocutors, 
which he never attributes to our Lord, so that 
the phenomena of translation still leave some 
problems to be solved by closer investigation. 
That there was a certain amount of translation 
is obvious, and some strong subjective clement in 
the selection and arrangement of material cannot 
be ignored; but an effort must have been made 
to conserve the sacred words of the Lord Jesus in 
a phraseology which was supposed especially 
adapted to represent and enshrine the original 
utterances of the Master. This becomes more 
obvious when the evangelist frequently comes into 
direct communication with his reader: when he 
speaks in proprid persond occasionally he olFers a 
commentary on the words of our Lord, perhaps 
even an expansion along certain lines of his own, of 
the words of Jesus which, though ho caught them 
(and even transferred them into Gr.), he had not 
fully comprehended. These contrasts between the 
writer’s memories and his explanations, both of tlie 
narrative and of the discourse, deserve far more 
attention than they have received. 

The surpassing majesty of the Prologue ( 1 ^*'®) 
indicates tliat the mind of the writer was inter- 
enetrated, overwhelmed with the etlect produced 
y his contact with the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Clearly, he could think of Him as nothing less 
than ‘ the only-begotten of the Patlier,’ as the 
Agent by whom the fulness of grace and truth 
broke upon the world,—and yet he drew a dis¬ 
tinction between 6 and the \6^o% as divine 
element in Jesus, although in the same breath 
declaring an identity between them. The Word, 
said he, was ‘ in the beginning,’ and ‘ with God,’ 
and yet ‘was God.’ It was ‘ the Word ’ by whom 
‘all things’ came into being. The Word was 
lK)th the source and the sphere of life, of that life 
which was light. All the light which had ever 
flashed into the darkness, and which the darkness 
was too gross to admit, was the beaming of His 
face. This conflict with the darkness resulted 
in most tragical issues. Nevertheless, this Word 
at length came into the world, and did so along 
fresh lines, not merely as eminent in all life and 
light, but as a fully constituted humanity—‘flesh.’ 
From this point onward he proceeded to show 
how the soliloquies and words of Jesus fell upon 
his sensitive and smsceptible soul, as belonging 
rather to eternity than to time, as voices which 
had in them an infinity of meaning and of truth. 
He selected a few only of these for description and 
comment, and they grew in weight and wonder 
till he laid down the pen. At the same time, wo 
feel that the Lord did not write, and could not 


have written, the Prologue. The logical exordium, 
the sublime climax, were neitlier in our Lord’s own 
manner nor in His own phrase, as afterwards re¬ 
ported by the evangelist. A full discussion of this 
comparison must bo reserved for some other i)lace, 
but a brief treatment of a few of the most salient 
passages may be attempted. 

L 'The incommensurability between the ivriter 
and his theme. We come into close contact with 
the writer in the following passages :— 1 ’-^ ** 

28 - 2 a 318 - 1 : 1 . 23^ possibly 4 ’*'“ O'*- 730 -»» 

g9. 20 97 . 22 2 041 . 42 2 1 8 . 13. 83-83. 61. 62 33. 87-48^ pOSSibW 

22<8-80 231 * 8 . 11 - 23-38 17 ® IS"*’ 

2030.81 214 . 28 - 28 ^ These passages are independent of 
pure narrative, and are selected mainly because the 
writer essays to inform his readers of the secret 
sentiment of the disciples or of otliers, which does 
not appear in the narrative itself, but still more 
because of the way in which ho attempts to make 
more obvious the words of the Lord Himself, 
when the wisdom of his interpretation, though 
doubtless up to a 2 >iiiiit conveying a deep or an 
obvious meaning, is not equal to the accuracy of 
his report. Only a few of these can be indicated 
here. 2^ ‘ But he spake of the temple of his 
body,* was doubtless a natural inference of a 
believer in the bodilv resurrection of Jesus from 
the death to which tiie Sadducean party would in 
the main condemn Him. The lirst notes of the 
death-peal were sounded in the temple. The 
deiiarture of Jesus from Jerus. was proof of the 
kind of reception which the great Proimet received 
from ‘ his own ’ as soon as ‘ darkness ’ sot itself to 
quench the new ‘light.’ This was one and the 
nearest interpretation. But with all the subsequent 
history of the spiritual temple of believing men, 
and 01 the rapidity—the ‘ three days ’—in which the 
new body and temjde rose into spiritual s[)lendour 
and sutticiency, it is difficult to believe that the 
evangelist sounded or grasped all the significance 
of the weighty words. The question whether 3^® 
or and again are expansions of the remem- 
bered and cited words of desus and the Ba 2 >tist in 
the explanatory terms of the evangelist, cannot be 
discussed here, yet would not have arisen if criticism 
had not recognized in both places the subtle differ¬ 
ence between the indivitluality of the evangelist 
and the style of each of his masters. The fre¬ 
quent reference to ‘ the hour ’ of Jesus, as in 7®® 8 ’“'’, 
suggests the knitted, anxious brow of tlie evangel¬ 
ist as he watched the aijjuoach of crisis, and the 
mysterious deliverance of the Lord from the 
malice, the arrest, the stones of His enemies. It 
is curious that many of the chief puzzles of exegesis 
are to be found in theevangelist^s own comment or 
narrative. By far the must ditficult theological 
cr^ix is 7 ^^ which perhaps yields its treasure up to 
patient inquiry ; out the statement of the passage 
IS entirely due to ‘John,’ viz., that ‘until Jesus 
was glorified ’ the Holy Spirit was not, had not 
been (‘given’or ‘manifested’). This assertion is 
apparently discordant with the teaching of Christ 
and his apostles, and of John himself. It was 
a question of ‘more’ or ‘less,’not a contrast be¬ 
tween nothing and something. The fulness or 
splendour of the new dispensation varies with the 
vital truth and revelation of God wherewith He 
energizes in the consciousness and even below the 
consciousness. The contrast between the quicken¬ 
ing of intelligence under the OT, and the descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon Jesus, is so great as to 
account for John’s words, and a fortiori the con¬ 
trast between the ministry of the synagogue and 
the ascended Lord. The evangelist makes a great 
and unintentional revelation of himself in 13^*®. 
His mind must have been working in flights of 
unparalleled ecstasy when he endeavoured to con¬ 
vey the impression which the feet-washing had 
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made upon him. But the style of tlie i>.assii^e, the 
assurii})tion of co-ordinate emotions in the bosom 
of Jesus, and the motives not verl)ally revealed, 
diifer profoundly from the diction and inetliod 
of thought of the Lord lliiuself. iSt. John was able 
to represent the tones of tlie ‘ eternal now * when 
recording the words of Jesus, but wlien he tried to 
reflect the motives or inner spirit of Christ he 
could find no adequate language. 

The purport of the Coj^pel and the plan and 
classification of its subject - matter have been 
variously presented by successive critics and com¬ 
mentators from Lampe of Utrecht (1724) to the 
present hour under the liandling of Beuss, Godet, 
Luthardt, Thoma, and Beyschlag. Because the 
structure of this very wonderful book reveals 
a gathering intensity of meaning, and the suc¬ 
cession of events a climacteric force, it does not 
follow that the broad outline of the chronology 
has been tampered with in either historical 
or theological interests. Many of the lives of 
our greatest men naturally arrange themselves 
in epochs, ^reat opportunities, deep sayings of 
historic significance, crises, tragedies—as, those 
of Socrates, Cresar, Buddha, Luther, William of 
Orange. Now, if we can accept the funda¬ 
mental idea of God manifest in the flesh, we are 
satisfied that the most unsympathetic narrator 
would unconsciously sift material, and gather 
climax, and glow with dramatic intensity in spite 
of himself. The Synoptic narrative, with its most 
solemn and far-reaching suggestions, has prepared 
the way for the Fourth (Jospel, which everywhere 
presu])poses the existence of the wider and more 
copious detail. It lays down firmly the chrono¬ 
logical points, between which it is not impossible 
to show that the vistas of miracle, parable, self- 
revelation open out. The non-obtruded but certain 
septenary arrangement, the gathering of the glory 
as the story moves from eternity to eternity, the 

S oetic framework showing that from the great 
eep to the great deep it go(Ls, does not disturb 
its true proportions of credible and realizable 
fact. 

77 . The order of the thought due to the evangelist. 
—We will make some attempt to show what is the 
actual order of the thought, whether intentional 
or not, on the part of the evangelist. As many 
writers show careful and subtle alliteration in 
their prose, rhythm and accentuation in their 
poetry, without arjy consciousness on their part, 
HO the progress of the thought comes into view 
with the evolution of the life and self-revelation. 

A. Proom. clis. 1-4 contain specimens of tho nature and 1 
method of tho Lord—first manifestations of the Logos Incarnato 
toilisown, to Israel, and the world.- -i. Prologue, Explana¬ 
tion of the astonishing phenomena which Jn jjroceeds to roconl. 
.Jesus is all that Synoplists endeavoured to prove, viz. Messiah, | 
Son of God, Son of Man ; but to St. John He is all this, because 
Ho is tbe incarnation of ‘ the VVord,’ v.i'*, who is in the beginning 
‘ with God' and ‘God,' and ha.s been variously manifested and 
active before the incaination, in nature, prophecy, conscience, 
and grace. 

ii. The testimonies of tho forerunner, 
ill. Tbe testimony of the first witnesses, iJO d. 

iv. The testimony of two great signs, 2-.T-J. 

V. Revelation of heavenly things an<l tho new life and re¬ 
demption ; meaning of the whole revelation, 
vl. The final testimony of the great seer, 
vii. The ministry of the Lord beyond t he limits of tho theo- 
crat;p^, the Lifo-giver, the Prophet, and Saviour, -fi “*2, 
viii. Tho summation of the Galiluian ministry, 4'^-^ 

B. Tho conflict of tho Logos Irn^rnato with His own people, 
down to the signing ot the aeath-w.arrant, chs. 5-11. 

i. Christ (a) the source of life and healing to hodv and soul, 
of sabhatio rest and of resurrection glory, 6^-29; ( 7 ;) the wit¬ 
nesses to these claims, 5^0-ia. 

ii. Christ sustains the life of which Ho is the Bo»jr(3e, 

(a) The signs (on land and sea) of creative power and love, 
61-2L (6) The interpretation of tho si^^is, (c) Effect- 

increase of enmity and intensifying of faith. 

iii. The truth. Dramatic scenes ; conflicting parties, with 
murderous designs, thwarted, including the story of tho 
adulteress, 

iv. The light of the world vindicated by word and 


sign. Tho correlative Giver of sight as well as light, with con 
flirting Kssues. 

v. The Shepherd of the flock of God, 101 - 21 . 

vi. Identity of essence and function witli the Father (1022-42)^ 
where the assumption is challenged and vindicated by word and 
sign. 

vii. (a) The vanquisher of death and Hades and thi 

claim (.o be the ‘ Resurrection and tlie I.ife.’ 

(5) Tho different effect produced u])on different classes, 
especially on tho ecclesiastical powers. Tlio ban of condemna¬ 
tion confirmed and published. 

C. The close of the public ministry. 

i. The feast of love and gratitude, and the presage of the 
burial, l‘2i^*. 

ii. The diverse effects of the sijjMi, 

iii. The challenge of the authorities, 12 ' 2 -ifl 

iv. Tho rtsiuest of tho Greeks and tho reply of Jesus, includ¬ 
ing the glorification of the Son of Man in ana through death, and 
the anticipation of Gethsemano, l 22 i»- 2 i». 

V. Last words, and the reflections of the evangelist, 1230 -W). 

D. The final manifestation of the Word Incarnate os love 
unto the uttermost, chs. 13 17. 

I. The inner glorification of tho perfect love to His own 
disciples. — i. Self-abandoning service, while simultaneously 
giving tho hij^hest expression of His divine commission and 
His Ood-consciousnoss, 13i-i7. 

ii. Followed by tho exclusion of the faithless disciple. * It 
was night,’ 13iy-3t>. 

iii. The last conversation and discourse. (1) The glorification 

of the Son of Man, with its groat demand on tho disciples, 
1331-86. ^2) The question of .Simon Peter and its terrible response 
and Bubnme consolations (I. 33 H- 144 ). ( 3 ) The oucstion of 

Thomas—bringing out the reply, that He, by dcatn, was their 
way to the Father, ( 4 ) The question of Philip, with 

greater revelations and the promise of tho greater works, 14<*-2i. 
(5) Tho question of Judas, tho conditions of His self-manifesta¬ 
tion, 1422 -iH. ( 0 ) The parable of tho Vine and its liranches, 15l-b>. 
(7) The results of the union of Christ and His disciples—bitter 

i)ut glorious, 1511-16'^ (H) Tlie promise of tbe Parm lote, 107 33. 

(9) Tho high-priestly intercession for IJiiiisclf, for His disciples, 
for the whole Church, 17128 . 

II. The more outward and public glorification in tho passion, 
lS-19-*2—i. The betrayal, 18 * ^ 2 . 

ii. Examination before Annas, with tho discomfiture and 
denial of Simon Peter, 18^^27. 

iii. Tlie Roman trial, presupposing tho decision of the San¬ 
hedrin, 1828-19’«. 

iv. The crucifixion. Love unto the uttermost, 19Jf-24. 

v. Tho worils from the cross, 19 -) ;m. 

vi. The side-piercing and the burial, 

HI. The final glorification and the Resurrection. 

( 1 ) Tho evangelist’s own personal conviction, 20bl0. 

( 2 ) 'Ihe manifestation to iidoring love, 20 i*-i 8 . 

(3) The manifestation to tbe ten disciples ami others, 20hJ- 

(4) The peace, the gift of tho Spirit, ‘i02J-23. 

(5) The manifestaiion to anxious scepticism, eliciting the cry, 

* My Lord and my Go<i,’ 21)24 2 ». 

( 0 ) Tho evangelists summation of IIis argument throughout, 
2(J30. 31. 

IV. The Ei>ilogue. 

1 ) The manifestation of Himself In the work of life, 21 ^ 4 . 

2) The service of love. The rehabilitation of, ami solemn 
charge given to, Simon Peter, 2li5-it'. 

3) Snccial manifestation to waiting love, 2120-23. 

4) laentillcation of the author by subbequenteditors with the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, 2l24f.. 

By whuniHocvor this marvclloiis document was 
constructed, it is unique in literature. The con¬ 
centration and supernatural fulness of the subject- 
matter — sentence within sentence, hint witliin 
hint—reveals worlds of reality with the prodigality 
wlierewith Nature surprises us. An immensely 
diflicult task has been successfully finished by the 
.simplest means ; the Divine-lluman Christ of the 
Ep. to Hebrews and the Christ of Ko 3 and 8 and 
1 Co 1-4 and lO-lfi, of Et)h and Col, nay, the 
mysterious personality of Kev 1-3, is not incom¬ 
patible with the prcaclier of the Sermon and the 
larahlcs of the Sower, the Drag-net, and the 
^rodigal Son; and here He lives before us, and 
there is no inconsistency. The Supreme Man re¬ 
veals Himself, still without comparison or analogy 
or rival, among the sons of men. He stands 
absolutely alone, yet infinitely near, the one who 
sums up hut transcends all pliysical and physio¬ 
logical law. All attempts to account for the docu¬ 
ment upon principles other than those we have 
contended for, every hypothesis made to bring it 
down to the middle of the 2nd cent., and there to 
find an occasion or an author, must he pronounced 
to have failed, and we fall hack upon the memories 
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and love of the first generation or two after this 
great revelation had been made. It is bound by 
links which cannot be broken, to the history, 
the ceography, the religion of the day, but tran- 
scenas as yet all mere human history or known 
ways of nature. 

VII. Litkraturk. — The translation by 0. R. Gregory of 
Luthardt's St. John, the Author of the Fourth Gosj)el, is 
enriched by a voluminous list of all the works and pamphlets 
written on the positive and negative side of this prolonged 
controversy, from Evanson, an Anglican clergyman In 1792, to 
Beysohlag in 1876. It occupies eighty 8vo pages. Orombie 
in his tr. of Meyer's Comm, on Jn has furnished an ample 
catalogue of selected works, bearing more upon the interpreta¬ 
tion and exegesis of the text than on the controversy about its 
origin. These lists were completed In 1876. Watkins' Damp- 
ton Lecturei have carried critical and classified enumeration to 
a later date. A digest of the most noteworthy literature and 
epoch-making works is all that can be here appended. 

Evanson (Ipswich, 1792), with insufficient evidence, gave voice 
to a rising spirit of free-thinking among the English Deists of 
an earlier part of the century' touching the ‘dissonance of the 
four evangelists,’ etc., and suggested that the Fourth was the 
work of a Platonlst of the 2nd cent. Evanson woe replied to by 
no other than Joseph Priestley and by James Simpson, ami again 
took arms in 1794 in defence of his thesis. In 1796 Eckermann 
assailed the genuineness of the Gospels on the ground of the 
prominence therein given to miracles. He was one of the first 
who endeavoured to discriminate between the apost. or Johan, 
nucleus of the Gospel, and that which he thought had been 
added by later hands. Two years later, Eckermann retracted 
these views, 1798. Discussions prevailed between Schmidt and 
Bolton as to the original language, Syriac or Greek, in which 
the Gospel had first been written. In 1801 Vogel wrote a vulgar 
book in which he gave a melodramatic turn to the controversy by 
bringing the author of the Gosjiel for trial at the judgment day. 
Lutharot-Gregory enumerates about fifty works before 1820, but 
no deep impression was produced until the celebrated theologian 
Bretsenneiaer issued his Modest Knquii-ies into the Genius 
and Origin of the Gospel and Epistle of John, in which he 
gathered to a point all the doubts that had been In the air for a 
generation. Ho was ably answered by Olshauson, Liicke, and 
others, and admitted that his doubts were resolved. Schleicr- 
macher after this did not hesitate to recognize the true histori¬ 
cal character of the Christ of John, anticipating views which 
have long been held in susiierise. For several years the po.si- 
tions of Bretschneider wore reconsidered by positive and 
negative critics. Paulus, de Wette. Sartorius, Stein, E. 0. 
Bengcl, Ilase’s diiTerent editions of nis Lehen Jesu, 1829 and 
1834, and fifty other publications, prepared the way for the four 
edd. of the celebrated Life of Jesus by Strauss, 1836 -1840, with 
which it is well to compare Las Leben Jesu fdr das Deutsche 
Volk, 1864. Noander’s Life of Christ largely contributed to the 
refutation of Strauss, Just as the latter nod reduced to ridicule 
the rationalistic anti-supernaturalism of Paulus. Bruno Bauer 
(1840) made it clear that the mythioAl theory could not explain 
the Fourth Gospel, whi<’h throughout reveals the presence of a 
commanding thinker, who, if not a j^naet of distinct romantic 
faculty, must have been a wilful forger, Ebrard and others 
handled this hypothesis with severity. De Wette, Schenkel 
(1840), Ucuss, .Schwegler, and many others, grappled with 8pe<^ial 
aspects of the many-side<l controversy. In 1840 the highly 
Important Introd. and Comm, of Liicke of Gottingen appeared., 
followed in 1862 by his celebrated Einleitung in die Offen- 
barung des Johannes, in which the authenticity of the Gospel is 
sustained by referring the Apocalypse to the Presbyter. Cf. 
Luthardt, De Compositions Kvanhelii Johannis. Andrews 
Norton, Genuineness of the four Gosjtels, 1837-1848, made a 
most notable contribution to the discussion as it stood before 
the eilorts of Baur of Tubingen, The latter epoch-making theo¬ 
logian commenced his assault by maintaining, in 1844, that the 
Gospel could not have been written before a.d, 160. In the 
2'h. Jahrb. 1845, Zeller pushed the date forward another 
decade. Baur wrote Krit. Untersuch. ilber d. Canon. Evan- 
gelien, Einteit. in d. NT. theol. Wissenschaft (1850-61 of Th. 
Jahrb.), DasChristenthum und d. Christl. Kirehe, d. drei ersten 
Jahrh. ^1863, Srd ed. 1868). In 1864 he replied to Luthardt, 
Fr. Delltzsch, Bruckner, and Ilaae, who nad disputed his 
positions. Ililgcnfeld, in 1854, Die Evangelien, does not 
consent to postpone the date of the origin beyond a.d. 120-140. 
Schneider, 1864, Die Aechtheit des Jn, Evangeliums nach den 
Ausseren Zeiujnissen, made an able reply to Baur’s treatment 
of tlie internal evidence. Scholten, Schiirer (to some extent), 
Ebrard. Luthardt (with reference to the relation of the Gospel to 
Justin Martyr and the Clementines) fought the issues earnestly. 
In 1850 Jordan Bucher issued his Des Apostels Johannes Lehre 
vom Logos, nachihrem Wesen und Ursprunge, and endeavoured 
to identify the Logos of ‘John’ and Philo; and in 1857 Baur 
again replied. The date of the last possover now took a pro¬ 
minent place in the debate, and Thoiuck again defended the 
position of the Fourth Gospel. 'The main thesis of Baur and 
Hilgenfold and others was the discovery of a system of Church 
organization and Christian ideas through which the Fourth 
Gospel could alone have seen the light. Baur supjwses that the 
Gospel reveals the presence of the 2nd cent. Gnosis, and further, 
that it reflects the healing of a conjectural and violent schism 
between the Jerus. apostles and St. Paul, and the Churches 
which derived their origin and tone from these sources respec¬ 
tively. The two tendencies towards Judaic exclusiveness on 
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the one hand and Pauline universalism on the other, were in¬ 
tensified by Alarcionitic anti-Judaism on the one sicie and Mon- 
tanistic revolt against the Episcopate on the other. In the 
writings of Baur the further speculation was hazarded, that 
towards the close of tlio ‘2nd cent, a tendency towards co¬ 
operation began ; that the Epp. to Col, Eph, Ti and Tit, He, and 
the Bk. of Ac, were fabricated to bring about a fusion of the 
hostile parties ; that this Gospel was a part of the system of 
forgeries by which the Cuth. Church was originated. It is 
supposed that an unknown writer cunningly suggested that be 
was the beloved friend of Jesus and knew Ills inmost heart; 

His belief in the tlieocracy, that ‘salvation was of the Jews,’ but 
that God was ‘a Spirit’; that among <Jreeks as well as Jews 
the buried com of wheat would bring forth much fruit. This 
extraordinary writer was ready to justify the Montanistic 
realization of the grace of the Paraclete, and also, by a delicate 
series of modifications of the Synoptic tra<lition, to make the 
passover of the Jews reach its climax at the hour of the cruci¬ 
fixion ; and he sought, moreover, to link the Christ with the 
AOros of a popular jibilosonhy. Every line of the Gospel w-as 
searched for conflnnation of some portion of the hypothesis; 
and adverse elements wore cleverly contrived to spreau out the 
occasion for the publication of the spiritual Gospel. The strife 
between the Eastern and Western Churches as to the celebration 
of the Easter festival had broken out, and it was a masterstroke 
to show that one of the Jerus. apostles, who is traditionally re¬ 
ported to have followed the Jewish celebration on the 14th Nisan, 
the day preceding the crucifixion, had actually set forth the 
Identification of the crucifixion of Jesus with the sacrifice of the 
paschal Iamb. Baur fixed a.d. 170 as the date when this astonish¬ 
ing feat of forgery, conceale<i polemic, and spiritual manifesto, 
first saw the light. The question of this date was discussed with 
great acumen. Ebrard (Introd. to Comm.), Thiersch, Hilgenfold, 
Lange, Steitz in numerous articles in German journals, with 
occasional replies from Baur, who died in 1860, kept the con¬ 
troversy before the w'orld. 

We have already shown reason to believe that the date os.signed 
by Baur, viz. a.d. 170, is quite untenable, and that step by step 
the appearance of the Gospel must be antedated at least by 
forty years and pushed back to tlie time of Basilides or Valen¬ 
tinus, who must have had the ideas and phnisesof the Gospel 
before them. It has at length become inipo.ssihlo to deny that 
Justin quoted from the Fourth Gospel, and increasingly prob¬ 
able that Tatian, his contemporary and disciple, actually con¬ 
structed a Harmony of the Four Gospels, with a chronological 
basis in the Gospel of John. In 1862 H. Ewald showed that 
no authorship of an ancient writing is so conclusively attested 
as that of the Fourth Gospel (see Die Johan. Schriften iibersetzt 
u. erkldrt). Weiss and Weizsacker discussed, in Jahrb. f. 
deutsche Theologie,, the relation of the Logos doctrine of John 
to its sources. Strauss and Ililgenfeld, in 1863, made assault 
upon the Mur. Canon and on minor defences of the Gospel; 
Volkmar, Renan, A. R^ville thought to rehabilitate the argu- 
nu'iit that if the Fourth Gospel na l been in use in a.d. 160, 
Marcion would have found It more useful for his purpose than 
Luke’s. We have elsewhere shown that Marcion coukf not even 
by mutilation have expunged from John’s Gospel the humanity 
of Jesus, his reverence for the Old Covenant, liis identification 
of ' the Lord ’ of OT, the Creator of all things, with the God and 
Father of Christ. 

In 1863 van Oosterzee’s Life of Christ, Hengstenherg’s Comm. 
on Gospel^ favoured, while Echthal’s Les Evanqilcs attacked the 
authenticity. Martineaii’s review of Renan’s Vie. de J^sus, and 
Asti^, Explication dc Vlhangile, followed in 1864, with Nicholas’ 
advocating of a partition theory. To this may bo aflded 
Schonkel’s Charakterbild Jesu, which suggested that the original 
nucleus of the Gospel appeared a.d. 11i1-120, and was after¬ 
wards coloured by the Gnostic speculations of Basilides and 
Valentinus. In 1866 Iloltzmann in Bumen’s Bibelwerk, Pres- 
861186 in his J<!sus Christ son temps sa vie, etc., and Sabatier, 
Essai sur les sources de la ri«,—all throe maintaining the 
authenticity,—were encountered by Keim, Gcschichte Jesu von 
Nazara, etc., who argued (1807) that the Gospel was published 
at the beg. of 2nd cent, under the name of the Apostle John, 
who nevertheless had never been in Ephesus. Taylor, An 
Attempt to cuicertain the Character of the Fourth G'ospel in 
relation to the three first, was strongly opposed to the authen¬ 
ticity. Tobler attempted to cut out the original kernel, and 
later on (1870) he reduced It to 81 verses. Oosterzee and 
Scholten again took up opposite sides, so also Ezra Abbot, 
Iligginson, Milligan, and 8. Davidson. In 1868 Riggenboch 
endeavoured to show that the Presbyter John and the apostle 
were one and the same. In 1869 Iloltzmann returned to the 
controversy, os did Meyer, Introd. to the Exeg. Ilandb., Godet, 
Komm. z. d. Eo. Johannis, written also in French and trans¬ 
lated Into English. Stanley Leathes’ Boyle Lecture (1870) on 

The Witness of St. John to Christ and Ililgenfeld kepi up the 
struggle. In 1871 Krenkel, in his work, Der Apostel Johannes, 
argued that the apostle was the author of Apoc., but not of 
Gospel; cf. Milligan, arts, in Contemp. Dev, and Drit. and For. 
Evang. Rev.\ and Hutton, Essays, 'Theological and Literary, 
who defended with great force the historicity of the Gospel 
against Baur and his followers. Holtzmann once more took up 
the claims of John the Presbyter. In 1872 appeared the import 
ant Comm, and Introd. of SchafT, being a tr. and great enlarge¬ 
ment of Lange’s Comm. In his Dibehoerk ; and uie singularly 
valuable Authorship and Hist. Character of ith Oos^, by 
Sunday, followed in 1870 by The Gospels in the 2nd Cent. In 

1874 was published Supernatural Religion, An Jiuiuiry into the 
Reality of Divine RevekUion, which created almost a literature 
of reply. The anonymous writer was vehemently adverse to the 
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authenticity of this Gospel (vol. li. 251-470) on every ground 
and every side issue. Lightfoot in the Confemp. Hrv. (after¬ 
wards repul)lishcd); Sanday in the GosprLi during the 2nd Cent.-, 
Kow, The JcJiut of the hJvangelistt • Luthardt, Der Johan. Ursp. 
dee iten Evamj. (tr. into Eng. bv (j. R. Gregory, 1876),—replied 
very succressfully. Farrar’s Life of Chrigt (1874) 8U8taine<l the 
authenticity ; but Hilgenfeld, in 1876, in Ilist.-Krii. Einleit. in 
dag NT., determined the limits of pro<luction between a.d. 132 
and 140. Mangold (Blcek's Einleit.) was again adverse, but 
Matthew Arnold, Review of Objections to Literature and Dogma, 
{Cont. Review, afterwanis republished in God and. the Bible), 
defended the authenticity with high literarj'tact, but by falling 
back in part on some special partition theory of his own. In 1882 
the remarkable work appeared of Albrecht Thoma, Die Genesis 
des Johan. Evamj.: ein Beitrag zu seiner Ausleg., Oesch., u. 
Kritik, in which the author endeavoured to find an Alex.-Philonic 
origin for the entire Gospel, which is dealt with as Philo 
handled the Pent., and which, on this hypothesis, could have 
had no meaning save among the Neoplatonic schools, where 
supposed forecasts and summaries of history were only cr^to- 
grams of philosophical theory, e.g. ch. 9 is regarded as a cipher 
of the position and career of St. Paul, and ch. 21 an outline of 
the history of the Acts of Apostles. With ingenuity the 
theory was carried through 879 pages. In 1882 (Eng. tr. 1883) 
appeared B. Weiss, Life of Chnst. The chapters on the 
' Johannine ’ sources are singularly impressive, and vindicate the 
hi8tori(Mty of the Gospel against the speculations of various 
ofTshoots of the Tubingen School. The theory of the reminis¬ 
cence of one who had fathomed the deep secret of the Incarnate 
Logos in Jesus, interjirets the author’s ‘ideal elevation and 
spiritual form, but also his historical trustworthiness. If it bo 
regarded as tho invention of a semi-Onostic philosopher of the 
2 nd cent., it is a delusive will-o’-the-wisii—in truth, a ^gantic 
lie.’ In the same sense Godet’s invaluable Introd. to his Com- 
•m^entary touches and illumines every part of this great subject 
(Eng. tr. 1887). In 188.6 Salmon’s Iiist. Introd. to the Study of 
NT gave ample space and great freshness to the maintenatu’e 
of the authenticity. Edward Reuss in his Hist, of Sac. Scrip, 
of NT, tr. into Eng. by Houghton from the 6th Germ, ed., 
with additional bibliographical details, minimized the value of 
the external evidence, and left it as only barely possible that 
Jn was tho work of the apostle. Tho introductoiw discussions 
of licngstenberg are scattered throughout his Commentary. 
Special excursuses on the Paschal and other questions are to be 
found in M‘Olellan’8 great work on the Gospels. Against Edwin 
Abbott’s view in his article ‘Gospels’ in Encyc. Brit.^ may be 
put Ezra Abbot’s External Evidence of the Fourth Gospel, and 
Westcott’s Introd. to his invaluable Comm, on the Gospel in 
Speaker’s Commentary (and published separately); also Milligan 
and Moulton, Introd. totheirOomm.inScbafT’s Poplar Commen¬ 
tary, and Wutkin.s’ Introd. to Comm, in Ellicott’s Cowm./or Eng. 
Readers, as well as his very important discussion of the history 
of criticism in Hampton Lectures for 1890; Reynolds’ Introd. 
to his Oomm. on Jn in the Pulpit Commentary. Keim in his 
voluminous Life of Jesus of Nazara settled down to the date 
A.D. 180 and to a repudiation of St. John’s residence in Ephesus. 
He deciiled that early antiquity was grievously misled by 
Irenwus in this and other respects, Just as Riggenbach, Farrar, 
and others think that the very personality of ‘John the Pres¬ 
byter’ has been created by an ill-starred guess of Eusebius. In 
Ilandkom. z. Nr(‘Joh. Evangelium’), Iloltzmann, 1890, argues 
that the most extreme critical view which he adopts doubles tho 
value of the Gospel. Edersheira’s Life and 7'imes of Jesus the 
Messiah (1883) throws vivid light upon tho Johan, as well as 
other sources of the great biography by his intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with Heb. literature. In 1890 Hugo DellT, Das 4 Evan¬ 
gelium, and (188.1) in his Omndzxlge des Entwick.-Geschichte d. 
Religion, advocated a special view which creates many fresh 
ditticulties, that ‘John’ was neither the eon of Zebedee, nor 
John the Presbyter, nor the author of the Apoc., but a well- 
to-do philosophical disciple of Jesus, whom lie loved and who 
was specially acquainted with the ministry in Jems., who was 
subsequently confounded with the John of Acts and Apocalypse. 
P. Ewald, in 1890, Das Uauptproblern der Evangelien/rage, 
strove to bring out the original Johan, nucleus of the entire 
evangelical tra<liUon, of which John has given the richest an¬ 
thology. In 1891 Gloag issued Introd. to the Johan. Writings. 
This 18 one of tho most complete rfsuin^s of the entire question 
In the light of modern criticism, embracing not only the Gospel 
but the Epp. and tho Apocalyjise. Ilarnack in his History of 
Dogma, vol. i. 9(1-98, admits that the origin of the Johan. 
wntinM is ‘a marvellous enigma,’ that therein a Christ clothes 
the indescribable with words, that a Pauline Christ walks on the 
earth ‘ far more human than tho Christ of Paul, yet far more 
divine.’ He seems to admit that Christ Himself is the author of 
ch. 17, but all is suffused in a bright cloud of the supra-historical. 
He repudiates the dependence on Philo and Hellenism, with 
which John has little in common but the word koy<n, and he 
regards the author os a born Jew. Important articles have 
Hi>peared at various times in the Expositor by Lightfoot, 
Sanday, and others. In 1891 Willibald Bcyschlag of Halle 
published his NT Theol. (Eng. tr. 1890). In vol. i. pp. 210-221 
he avows his firm conviction of the genuineness of the Gospel, 
that it rests on historic facts and is superior to the Synoptists 
in many important details, that ‘ the Logos Romance’is a criti¬ 
cal failure, and, notwithstanding great difficulties, he imagines 
that the subjective element neci'ssary to a character formed 
and trained by the Master Himself may solve them. 

VIII. The Teaching of the Fourth Gospel. 

— A. Theology and Christology. — The teaching of 
Jesus cannot be sati-sfactorily discriminated from 
that of the evangelist, except in places where the 
latter speaks in proprid persondy or offers his in¬ 
terpretation of the Master's words. Alike in the 
Epistle and Prol. to Gospel, the apostle sums up or 
generalizes the teaching of Christ or of His mi^ity 
deeds, and for the ideas, thought by thought, fact 
by fact, he brings out a ju.stitioation in the narrative 
itself. As to the Ahhrechungen and Incongruenzen 
on which Wendt insists as indicating different 
strains of thought and purpose, e.g. in the different 
estimate of <rr)pua, and in the great 

plan of the Supremo Teacher, the reconciliation is 
nob far to seek, and is to be found in the divine- 
human majesty of the Lord, whose Personality 
gives unity to all his representation. The con¬ 
sciousness of the Lord Jesus, as brought out in 
the fourfold revelation, provides the fact upon 
which the constructive intelligence of later cen¬ 
turies has founded its doctrine of the Godhead. 

To put it in a word, the Doctrine of the Divinity 
is simply an endeavour to state without explana¬ 
tion tne various elements of that unique con¬ 
sciousness. Tho most fundamental element in 
the entire teaching is the absolute oneness of the 
Deity. Christ never taught the existence of two 
or three Gods, though the unity or solity embraced 
the divine indwelling in the entire universe, an 
infinite transcendence involving the internal rela¬ 
tions of Fatherhood and Sonship, and all the 
mighty operations of the Spirit in the world and 
in the minds of men. There is only one veritable 
God, pSyos dXrjSiybs d(6t (17®), although tho Lord 
was self-conscious of tho nearest possible approach 
of the centres of the spheres, both of His divine 
and human nature, to the Centre of the all-includ¬ 
ing and embracing Unity. The theojihanies of 
the OT are outshone by the eternal knowledge of 
the Only-begotten (U® and 6 ^), and the adeq^uate 
sullicing power of the human life and conscious¬ 
ness of Jesus to disclose the secrets of the divine 
bosom. This revelation diil’ers widely from the 
Gnostic or Oriental or modem impersonality, 
‘the Absolute.’ Here the inefi'able is clothed in 
forms not incompatible with the Eternal Unity. 
‘Father,’ ‘Son,’ ‘Word,’ ‘Love,’ ‘Life,’ ‘Light,’ 
‘Spirit’ are terms which make no schism of the 
one Deity, but are each necessary concepts in it. 
This is so complete and thoroughgoing tliat Fair- 
bairn has skiliully pressed the position that the 
Lord Jesus was in fact the first monotheist in the 
history of the world. 

A few of the elements of this great synthesis 
must be spociiiod. 

( 1 ) In the spirituality of the One who is 

called ‘the Father’ is insisted upon. The spirit 
of man leads the way to the most direct realization 
of the Eternal. 

(2) Ho is the living and life-giving One, or even 
Idfe itself. In the Logos — who is God — there is 
Life.^ The niystery of ‘life’ was not solved, or a 
definition given, by Jesus or the evangelists ; nor 
is the mystery reduced, but intensified, by the 
widest and latest researches of science ; but St. 
John may at least be credited with seeing behind 
the inexjilicable phenomena of ‘ life’—physical, 
ethical, spiritual, and eternal—nothing less than 
the personal activity of the Lord God, the Living 
One. 

(3) In this life is light. In 1 Jn 1® God is (not 
luminous, but) 'Light, and in him is no darkness 
at all,’ no evil, no imperfection, absolute purity, 
goodne.‘38, righteousness, and illumination (Jn 17®* 

U- ®). 

(4) The most characteristic doctrine of God which 
we must attribute to the evangelist is that God 
is Love (1 Jn 4®), or that the most essential quality 
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and absolute essence of God is that wliich freely 
lavishes Himself on the objects of His love. The 
moral perfections which our Lord attributes to 
this living and loving One are truth ( 8 *®), right¬ 
eousness (17*®), and holiness (17^^). 

(5) But the most characteristic name and function 

is that of ‘ Father,’ ‘ my Father,’ ‘your Father,* the 
* living Father ’ who has life in Himself (5*®), who 
seeks for spiritual worshippers (4**, where the 
vital internal relation between God as Father and 
God as Spirit is made very evident). This fatherly 
love is, first of all, lavished on the Son and on 
those who are given to Him. He becomes the 
source of life to others, and in Him God loves the 
world (5^®-*® 10^^ 1724 . 3 itf^ Preparation for 

this revelation of Fatherhood is found in OT and 
Hel. thought and in the Synop. teaching, but the 
Fourth Gospel is peculiarly saturated with the 
ennobling and uplifting thought. Here we come 
face to face with one who could speak of the 
Almighty as ‘my Father.’ He was the ‘wisdom’ 
and the ‘power’ of God, not only (as St. Paul 
represented it) as the ‘ imago,’ but os ‘ the Son 
of His love.’ The relation of Logos to Theos is 
warmed into the deei)er relation 01 Son to Father, 
the Only-begotten to the Eternal. The Father¬ 
hood is essential to God, and therefore eternal. 
If the Father be thought of as the Supremo Giver 
evermore lavishing upon an adequate object His 
own fulness of being, then the Son also is eternal, 
and from the relation between the giver and re¬ 
ceiver, between the Father and Son, does the very 
conception of Deity emerge. From before all time 
and worlds, and independently of time or space, 
the writer saw the infinite giving and receiving 
of Eternal Love; and he saw in the completeness 
of the mutual relation the moral and spiritual 
ipx^ of the universe. This is not the monad of 
the Platonic schools or the Gnostic sects, but the 
living fulness of an infinite Personality, within 
which there is the reciprocal interchange of gra¬ 
cious and everlasting relations. St. John is alive 
to the primordial rank and supremacy of the 
Father, and tells us by the lips of the Divine 
Son that the Father is the source of all power, 
and of the self-dependence of the Son, ‘lie 
gave to the Sou to have life in himself,’ He is 
‘greater’ than the Son, ‘gives the Spirit’ to the 
Son without measure, He ‘sent the Son into the 
world ’ to learn and fulfil all His will ( 5 *^ Kpi-s? 
14'“^^). Yet the unity and the solity of the Eternal 
turns upon this very relation ; and so identical is 
the substance and will of the Father and Son, 
that ‘all things,’ irdvra^ flow out of the mutual 
relation (D'®), the monarchy of the Father com¬ 
patible with unity of the Father and Son, 

( 6 ) The relation of Logos to Theos^ as conceived 
by the evangelist, is sustained by the successive 
words and deeds of Jesus whicli had slowly broken 
on the mind of the writer. The majestic words of 
the Prologue which are repeated in the opening 
sentences of the Ep. are the necessary antecedents 
of the events, the twofold meaning and ambigu¬ 
ity of the term Logos, connoting the self-conscious¬ 
ness and the necessarily connected utterance of the 
Eternal Theos. This Logos so interpreted is both 
‘ God ’ and ‘ with God ’ at once. He is the organ 
of divine activity and the great image of His 
glory. Beyschlag, in his attempt to reduce all the 
subsequent narrative to the ordinary human con¬ 
sciousness of Jesus, appears to ignore or minimize 
the supra-historic basis which precedes the historic 
narrative. Before the manifestation in the flesh 
of Christ, the Logos was the divine agent of crea¬ 
tion. No element of matter, no thrill of force, no 
harmony or beauty of the cosmos was excluded. 
The life and light of God streamed forth from 
Him. The divine immanence in nature and man 


was His function. The darkness was not in har¬ 
mony with the Light, and did not apprehend it. 
He came age after age to His own, to those who 
wore prepared by conscience, providence, and pro¬ 
phecy, and His own received Him not. The Logos 
even to the present hour, is working in events^ 
laws, and forces, designing and forecasting and 
evolving the eternal purpose; yet the w'orld and 
even His own know it not, nay. He is rejected 
and despised. An element of deep tragedy has 
entered into human nature which has ever resisted 
Omnipotence, but never exhausted the resources 
of divine love. Conscience, even the ‘light which 
lighteth every man,’ was reinforced by piophetio 
voices, of wdiich the Baptist was the highest type, 
and the conflict between the Spirit and the flesh, 
the light and the darkness, the Lo^os and human¬ 
ity, is always in progress. The victory over the 
world and the flesh has made still greater demand 
upon an infinite compassion, and so we are led on 
to believe in a higher and more convincing contact 
of the Logos with human nature. The indwelling 
of the Logos with the cosmos falls immeasurably 
short of the Incarnation, i.e. of an event which is 
described in the assurance (v.^^) that the Word 
became flesh. The Logos did not become ‘all 
things,* but became <rdp^, to heal the source of 
human corruption, and consummate the plan of 
God. 

(7) The entire Johannine conception turns on 
what is meant by these words. Is the synthesis 
of the divine and human such as obliterates either 
of the two elements in the Christ; or is it one 
which, while preserving both in their complete¬ 
ness, stretches the vinculum between them, so 
that it snaps, and there is left no other than a 
human Saviour, after all? Beyschlag objects to 
the ecclesiastical orthodoxy, and wisely discounts 
the Kenotic theories of Gess, Thomasms, Godot, 
Pres.sen 86 , and others, on the ground that if our 
Lord never adopted phraseology incompatible with 
‘mere humanity,’ the idea of a divine conscious¬ 
ness and the hypothesis of a true incarnation could 
never have arisen. Putting aside the two extremes 
of Nestorian and Monophysite interpretation, and 
shrinking from the Catholic acceptance of what is 
true in both, Beyschlag falls back upon the bare 
human consciousness and historical surroundings 
of Jesus. Ho reviews the great sayings of our 
Lord which affirm a remembrance of ‘ the glory 
which ho had with the Father before the world 
was’ (17®-*^), or which assert a conscious existence 
before Abraham ( 8 ®®), or which indicate a realiza¬ 
tion of being ‘ in heaven ’ while yet on earth (3^*), 
or which reier to His descent from heaven and 
return thither ( 6 ®** “•«*), and affirm conscious unity 
with the Father. In doing this the critic is 
content with a purely Ebionitic interpretation 
which leaves the mystery of the greatest fact in 
the history of the moral w’orld entirely unsolved. 
Ho falls back upon a method of interpreting 
Christ’s own pre-existence, corresponding with the 
Rabbin, method of regarding things of high value, 
such os the ark of the covenant, as ‘ eternally pre¬ 
existent in God.’ By the use of metaphor, or 
fervid imagination, or intense prophetic or mystic 
realization of the divine indwelling, and full re¬ 
conciliation with God, even absorption into the 
divine fulness, the expressions arose from which 
he supposes the Christian faith to have had its 
origin. A similar interpretation of the words 
and the consciousness 01 Jesus is advocated in 
Drummond’s Hibbert Lecture, Via Veritas Vita, 
w'here we seem called upon to forgive our Lord 
the use of phrases which, after all, are only the 
commonplaces of the religious life. 

The statement, 6 \6yos adp^ iyirero, does not, in 
John’s usage, mean a transubstantiation of \6yoi 
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into so that henceforth there ia no lon^^er 

\6yos hut only <rd/)f, seeing' that the evanj^cliat 
(2®) uses a precisely similar j»hraao to denote ‘ the 
water whicn had oecome wine.’ As the water 
took up into itself elements not previously in it, 
BO the eternal Lo;^os took up human nature into 
Himself, and this is enouj^h f()r humiliation of the 
Infinite Love. The method of the consdousnesa 
can only occasionally (if ever) be j^iven its fulness, 
but the three axes of revolution in succession 
suggest the entire mvsterv. These a,re ‘the Son 
of God,’ ‘ the Son of Man,and the ‘Christ’; and 
these remarkable terms are found in the Synoptic 
Gospels in much the same sense as in the Fourth. 

The first. Son of God, is an honorific ascription 
when used by the disciples or by the Jews, 
and it is nearly if not perfectly identical with 
‘Messiah.’ It is paralleled hy the extraordinary 
prevalence of like terms among surrounding re¬ 
ligions and nations. In Egypt the same king is 
often set forth on monuments as ‘the son’ and 
‘ beloved ’ of many dillerent personages of the Pan¬ 
theon. God-born was the highest superlative to 
denote glory and authority. Nathanael 
identifies ‘tlie Son of God" with the theocratic 
king. Martha (IP^) anticipates the advent of one 
so near to and beloved of God as to have power 
over death and Hades. Still, the Synoptic citation 
of the adjuration of Caiaplias shows that he re¬ 
garded the title, not only as an honorific term for 
Messiah, Init as one which it was blasphemy to 
assume. The claim to be ‘ Son of God ’ in a uniqtie 
sense, a sense that associated Him with God and 
enthroned Him as supreme Judge, was the specific 
charge on which Jesus was condemned by the 
Sanhedrin. Not merely is He the human oil- 
spring of the eternal God, but, as He spake of Him¬ 
self, pre-eminently (he S071, the highest expression 
of the relation of Son to Father, the archetype 
of Sonship in itself. Doubtless He is ‘sent into 
the world,’ to reveal the Father because He is the 
eternal spectator and companion of the Father, the 
object 0 / eternal love, the conscious exposition of 
the Father’s character and grace. The entire term 
is chastened and exalted by the ordered sequence 
of events. In 4^* O'* the ex pected ‘ Prophet ’ 

rather than the triumphant ‘ King ’ comes into 
view, and Simon Peter’s confession (O*’”'* RV) show's 
that he had grasped the richer aspect of Messiah- 
ship which Jt^sus now' permits to oecome His self¬ 
revelation. *'*-»♦* conv^ the mo.st explicit 

acceptance of the term by mm, and He actually 
uses it in the intercessory prayer (17^). The 
entire progre.ss of the thought culminating in 20“' 
shows that (he evangelist blended into one the 
correlated ideas of ‘ Logos made flesh,’ ‘ the Son 
of God,* and ‘ the Christ.’ 

The other term Son of Man is a mode of ex¬ 
pression which, with only two exceptions (Ac 7®^, 
Rev I'“), is never used by any of the disciples, 
but is confined to His own self-designation. It 
is being more and more conceded by criticism 
that the expression is not a euphemism for * man' 
08 in the prophecies of F/ekiel, or a translation of 
the Aram, ‘bar-enosh,’ but a reflection of the 
transcendent meaning assigned to it in Dn 7. 
The ideal man there i.s lifted into the highe.st 
glory, and receives an eternal kingdom. It is as 
Son of Man tluit Jesus claims to be Lord of the 
Sabbath, the forgiver of sin, the judge of quick 
and dead. In the Synoptic repre.sentations and in 
this Gospel He calls himself Son of Man, because 
of the divine nature w hich is the substratum and 
explanation of the human. In 3'* 5*’^ and else¬ 
where we find in this title a revelation of the 
highest glory and the most perfect sympathy, not 
a tertium quidj neither God nor man, but at once 
both God and man. He was known to be Son of 


Man, the highest, holiest man, by the experience of 
those who knew Him best. He did not nositate to 
use the title of Himself. The inference was, and 
still is, that He is ‘ Son of God,’ t.c. that the divine 
will and indwelling must be presupposed to justify 
such a term. 

(8) The relation of the leather and the Son, or of 
Theos and Logos, does not exhaust the Johannine 
conception of ‘the only true God.’ Indeed the 
OT writers speak of the Spirit of God as the agent 
of the Eternal in creation, as the primal source of 
the human Ego, and as discriminating the living 
soul of man from that of the animal. With them 
Spirit is the cause of all beauty or genius, of all pro¬ 
phetic gift, and all sanctifying grace. The Spirit 
of God is by the Synoptists set forth as the occa¬ 
sion of the liurnanity and formation of the person 
of the Lord Jesus. The divine personal Spirit 
* perfects the human character and completes tlie 
ollicial equipment of the Son of Man to be the 
Saviour of tlie world. So completely is He domi¬ 
nated by the Spirit, that He claims to communicate 
the Holy Spirit to others (Mt 3”, cf. Lk 11'“), while 
the Pauline teaching identifies the Spirit of Christ 
wdth that of the Father(Ro 8®'"). llhe NT yearns 
after the unity of the self-conscious Father and the 
self-conscious Son—the unity of the divine nature 
as self-conscious in the Christ, together with 
the conscience of human nature, the unity of all 
believers in one body by the One all co-ordinating 
Head. These unities And their best explanation 
in the Lord’s own teaching concerning tlie Spirit. 
In the Synop. (Mt 12®®*““ and parallel passages) 
the dispensation of the Son of Man is contrasted 
with tno dispensation of the Spirit; and in 
the Fourth Gospel Christ claims to give the 
Spirit to the Church, that the world may be con¬ 
vinced ‘ of sin, righteousness, and judgment.’ The 
Lord so states the relation of the lloly Spirit to 
His own consciousness, that He identities the 
coming of the Comforter with His own return, 
’rhe indwelling of the Father and of the Son in 
human souls is effectuated by nothing less than 
the Sjurit, i.e. by the activity and personality of 
all the fulness of the Godhead. 11 is advent was 
an incoming to souls both of the h’ather and of 
the Son, for the one cannot be w ithout the other. 
Reyschlag, Reuss, and others seem anxious lest 
they find anything like Trinitarian doctrine in these 
numberle.ss references to the F.go of the Father, of 
the Son, of the Spirit, of tJie Christ. The Uni¬ 
tarian development of the 4th to the 6th cent, is not 
homogeneous, beijause encumbered by the attempt 
to repudiate the philosophical explanations of the 
so-called heretics. The Gospels, and jiarticularly 
the Fourth, like the greatest symbols of the 
faith, are content to say {a) that Jesus w’as Son of 
Man ; to show that lie w'as Man in body, soul, 
spirit, will—Man, i.e. in all respects, in birth, 
frailty, limitations, sulferings, and death ; {h) that 
the mind of Jesus sounded also the depth of the 
divine consciousness, so that in His full personality 
Ho had dwelt in the bosom of the Father and was 
able to reveal Him (l'“); (c) that in the completing 
and glorifying of the Son of Man, in the resurrection 
and ascension of the Christ, the God-man shared 
finally in the very glory of the Eternal. 

B. The Johannine Teachina concernina the 
Cosmos. —(a) The evangelist, following hia Master, 
discriminates the world of things from that of men. 
Everywhere the cosmos is created, not self-origin¬ 
ated. It is the platform of the entire representa¬ 
tion, and consists both of heaven and earth. It is 
not evil in its origin or essence, though it is the 
theatre of both moral perversity and divine redemp- 
tion. (6) The Gospel and Epp. use K6afxo% for humanity 
considered apart from grace, just as they use 
for human nature apart from the spiritual life. 
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This may include humanity in its pride, power, 
civilization, and refinement. To tliis is not given 
the faculty of knowing Uio Eternal Father (‘The 
world hath not known thee ’), or of discerning the 
pre-incarnate Logos, or even of seeing the Father in 
the Son of His love. The world of men strangely 
hates the highest light and .shrinks from it (3“*), 
neither come.s to it. The Father loves the world 
in its need (3^®); Jesus comes into it to ‘ save,’ to 
‘ draw it,’ and to bo a way for it unto the Father. 
There is vivid contrast between those who see the 
light, who live the heavenly life, who are ‘ con¬ 
vinced of sin, righteousne.ss, and judgment,’ who 
overcome the darkness and the flesli, who follow 
the Good Shepherd, who feed on the bread of God, 
with whom the Father and Son take up their 
abode, who are ‘ of the truth ’ and hear the voice 
of the Sou of God; and, on the other hand, those 
who do not come, are not drawn, nor convinced, 
who are in danger of perishing, are * .sons of 
perdition,’ are veritably ‘lost.’ The ultimate cause 
of the contrast cannot be explained away, nor 
can any good or bad name which is assigned to it 
modify the issue. The intense severity of our 
Lord’s judgment (7. 8) is not due to a Gnostic 
twist given by this evangelist to the teaching of 
Jesus, out to the historic accuracy with which the 
tendencies and hostility of the clas.scs in Jems, 
were known and set forth. Yet the human will, 
and no inexorable fate, is (throughout the Johan- 
nine theology) the critical element in the question 
of light or darkness. The activity of the will is 
not the absolute solution of the puzzle, but it is 
the proximate occasion of all moral Issue.s. The 
dualism of the Fourth Gospel is not more explicit 
than the dualism of otlier parts of NT, such as ! 
St. Paul or the Synoptists. (c) St. John and St. j 
Paul, and the Synoptists also, recognize a moral j 
centre of the evil in humanity. Though St. John 
makes no reference to demoniacs, he refers to * the 
Prince of tliis world ’ as the source and occasion of 
the trials of the Lord, between whom and Christ 
there is irreconcilable antagonism. The designs 
of the enemies of Jesus are alliliated to the 
father of lies and manslaying, and the phrase 
is akin to the use by our Lord and the Baptist 
of the terrible term ‘ ye brood of vipers.’ Thoma 
{lih. cit. 202-205) regards the circumscription of 
the operations of the Evil One to the mind of 
humanity as strongly differentiating the Fourth 
Gospel from the rest of NT. True, there is no 
reference to ‘ possession ’ in St. John ; but neither 
is there to leprosy, or fever, or other forms of 
disease on which, as we hear (2-^ 3^ 4'*® 0^ 20^), Jesus 
wrought marvellous signs. The statement that 
St. John ignores the visible works of the devil is 
excessive (see 1 Jn 3® and Jn 12*^). Thoma does not 
agree with llilgenfeld in finding the Valontinian 
Demiurge in St. John’s doctrine of the It 

is refuted by the teaching of the Gospel and Epistle 
on the expulsion of the devil and the consecration 
of the world. 

C, The Johannine Soteriology. —In grasping the 
Johan, ideal of salvation, Bey.schlag finds the same 
thoughts as in the Synop. teaching concerning ‘the 
kingaom,’ which phrase, when he finds it in ch. 3, he 
regards as the simple equivalent of ‘ the life * and 
‘ the eternal life ’ given by the great Teacher and 
Revealer of the Father. The kingdom and the life 
are closely allied in the teaching of Christ, and 
found in both sources ; but they must be discrimin¬ 
ated. The kingdom of God is the region within 
men and communities and the world in which the 
will of God operates through the free powers of 
the individual. The methods of discovering it, of 
entering it, cf finding in it hidden potencies and 
of bringing forth its countless signs, whether 
acta or fruits, are always in evidence. It is 


originated as life is in new forms, by seed charged 
'with its future. It lias internal intensive force 
and extensive evolutionary energy, embracing 
every form of divine indwelling and .spiritual 
growth. In St. John’s Go.spel, Salvation is Life, 
Light in its essence, and J'ruth and Love in 
method, instrument, or form. But the very idea of 
.salvation, which was appreciated, to begin with, by 
John the Baptist ( 1 ^) and by the Samaritans (Jn 
4", 1 Jn 4^^*), implies from OT times the great need 
of man and the greatest work of God. It denotes 
the rectification or reinstitution of all the relations 
which had been shattered by sin, - all that is else¬ 
where covered by such Pauline phrases as pardon, 
justification, sanctification, adoption,—all such 
divine experiences as faith, hope, love, life eternal,— 
in fine, all the work wrought for us by the Christ, 
the Son of God,—all the internal transformation 
which is effected in us, in the fabric of our being, by 
the Spirit of the Father and of the Son. Christ in 
the Fourth Gospel makes provi.sion for abolishing 
the shame and curse, and indicates the hopelessness 
involved in dyin" in sins. The most damning sin 
is a steaily rerusH to admit His own claim. Laith 
in Him is the condition of deliverance, not merely 
by its remoter ethical importance or its stimulus 
to obedience, but by the very nature of the case; 
moral surrender to the highest revelation of God is 
salvation and eternal life. 

Christ is that in human nature, and does that in 
it and through it which can stanch the w'ound 
and arrest the spell of sin. He had always 
been coming into the world—a fact testified by 
the prophets (P*^')- The great Lawgiver spoke 
of IHm ( 6 ^); Abraham desired a fuller revela¬ 
tion (S^); all the Scriptures testified to Him 
(5®*'). Nevertheless, these operations of the Logos, 
so long as conducted along these linos, were in- 
suflicient to secure conviction until He came into 
closer contact with humanity, was more obviously 
manifest in human flesh, and came into actual 
living personal union with the disturbed and im- 
perilieu roots of our mind, heart, and will. He 
thus provides a tangible object of faith. He 
renews the eye of faitn, and supplies the motive of 
search. He is the shield from condemnation, the 
deliverance from wrath, the emancipation from 
bondage. He can ‘ .save ’ from the malicious de¬ 
struction of alien powers ( 10 ^*^), from the deadly 
pangs of unsatisfied hunger ( 6 °^^); and He can give 
the food of which if a man cats he shall never die. 
Under the three often quoted metaphors, salva¬ 
tion covered all the need of man and all the capaci¬ 
ties of the Infinite- Life, Light, and Love. 

There is no salvation if wo do not consciously 
possess another Life than this ever-vanish¬ 
ing, always-threatened earthly existence. The 
heavenly fife is not menaced by the million perils 
of earth and the organized hate of hell, by the 
cruel temptations of time and sense, and will be 
finally emancipated from the fear which hath 
torment. Life in its perpetuity is independent of 
the conditions of deatli, it is veritable (answering, 
to its ideal and archetype), it is eternal. The 
purport of the Fourth Gospel was to give concrete 
proof that Jesus has the power to establish the 
indispensable conditions and execute the initial 
stages of this everlasting life. Jesus began by 
declaring that He would build up the temple of 
His body after men had destroyed it (ch. 2), and 
that those who believed in Him should receive this 
life at His hands (3^®‘ Ho selected the palsied 

man as an image of the method and need of the 
conferring of life, and He exercised the function 
along the lines of the divine Father’s life-giving 
work ( 5 *-*^'^). He sustained human life by creative 
forces against various perils of hunger and .storm, 
with express parabolic instruction us to the de- 
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liverances of the inner life from greater peril, and 
that by His own imperial mandate. The whole of 
ch. 6 is one continuous illustration of how the In¬ 
carnate One could give eternal life, how those who 
would feed on Him (on His flesh and blood) should 
die no more for ever. The whole lesson of His 
unique relation to life, and His power over death, 
is once more given in ch. 11, where no barriers 
block the access of His eternal power and Godhead 
as the Son of the Father’s love, and as working out 
the will of the Eternal. He unriddles death and 
takes away its sting. In the night of the passion 
He says, ‘ because I live, ye shall live ’; and the 
evangelist tells us that all that has been written 
by himself was to make evident to us, that by 
believing we might have life through His name 
( 2081 ). 

A second analogue and interpretation of cuiTrjpla 
rvading the lourth Gospel is Light. It is 
e antithesis of darkness^ both moral and in¬ 
tellectual. Darkness is dependent on two con¬ 
ditions, absence of illumination and deficiency or 
destitution of the power of vision, and in both 
respects He fullils the functions of light. Ho is 
* the light of the world ’ and cf. 9®), the forth- 
streaming of the Divine Glory (128®*^), the image 
of His substance, * the truth ’ {aXifideia) concerning 
Godf the full expression of the archetypal man, 
the embodiment of the normal relations between 
God and man (‘ for I do always those things that 
please him ’; ‘ my meat is to do,’ etc. 4®^); ‘ I knew 
that thou hearest me always’ (IH^). Thus salva¬ 
tion and eternal life is a knowledge of this 
trtith (I 78 ), an acceptance of the light. Moral con¬ 
tamination occasions mental and spiritual blindness 
—a doctrine inverting the Platonic dictum, which 
charges all moral contamination on mental inca¬ 
pacity. In the soteriology of St. John the subjective 
condition is so hopelessly imperfect, and the need 
of visual faculty has become so imperative, that 
Christ is represented as restoring a man ‘ blind from 
birth’ to the exercise of si^ht, and as commenting 
on the analogy between this imperial act and what 
He would do for humanity The glory into 

which the light of the full revelation of God has 
ushered His own human nature is the very same 
light and glory which Ho supplicate^ for all His 
own, and into which Ho will bring them. 

But in close association with Life and Light 
appears the highest conception of the nature of 
God which has ever dawned on human intelli¬ 
gence. If God is love, the central essence is 
absolute self-surrender to the well-being of others. 
That * God LS Love,’ and Love is of God^ are the 
final outcome of the irradiation of St. John’s mind 
with ‘ the light of the knowledge of the glory (the 
essential beauty) of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.’ 

The Prologue commences the sublime details 
by declaring that the incarnate and only-be- 
otten was full of grace and truth. He had 
een * in the bosom of the Father,’ and declared 
that which no other hod seen. Ho said, ‘the 
Father loveth me, because I am laying down my 
life—not as if that were to be the final end, as 
so many seem resolved to have it, but — that 
I may take it again’ (10*^). The revelation of the 
principle of sacrificial love in the eternal heart 
of God, as the motive of the heavenly giving, 
sending, and equipping of the Son, receives its 
trium})hant expression in the human life, which 
adequately revealed the eternal. A largo portion 
of the Gospel is interfused with this thought. In 
the conversation with Nicodemus the Keynote 
was the eternal self-sacrificing love of God, of 
which He had become the expression (3^®®^ ). To 
the Samaritans He made it clear that He was 
seeking the salvation of men, ‘of the world’ 


(43“- ^), by the sacrifice of Himself. The discourses 
of ch. 6 indicate the fountain of self-abnegating 
love, by which He was giving life to the world. 
The excited scenes of chs. 7 and 8 combine 
sternest condemnation of sin with love to sinners. 
Chs. 9. 10. 11 are the ai)othoosi8 of love and sacri¬ 
fice. Ch. 12 is the record of the response of love 
to Himself, the fragrance of which has filled ‘ the 
whole world.’ The evangelist himself shows in 
how he had personally felt the pulsation 
of divine love in the breast of Jesus, and how 
the Lord loved His own unto the uttermost. 
Every paragraph of the ‘ Discourse’ and ‘ Prayer’ 
is a fresh variation of the great revelation; and 
the scenes of the arrest, the magnanimous self¬ 
surrender, intensify the teaching. The record of 
His relations with His mother, with the other 
Marys, with the beloved disciple, with Thomas 
and Simon, give a perfectly unique revelation of 
the fundamental essence of Deity, and the forecast 
of the fulfilment of the high-priestly prayer, ‘ that 
the love wherewith thou lovest me may be in them, 
and I in them.’ 

We have furtlier to state the significance assigned 
in the Johannine writings to the death of the great 
Sacrifice. 

In the first Epistle the author regards the blood 
of Christ as the propitiation for the sin of the 
world, and as that which cleanses from all sin, 
and that God ‘ laid down liis life for us.’ In 
the Apoc. in various ways and many degrees of 
intensity tlie saved are the purchase of the blood 
of a high-priestly sacrifice, are souls redeemed by 
‘ the blood of the Lamb which was slain ’ ; while a 
right to the final privileges of the saved, access 
to the Tree of Life, is secured by washing the 
robes (IIV). 

St. I’aul had laid the greatest emphasis on the 
expiation of sin, the redemption, the propitiation 
for sin, the ransom, and the righteousness of men 
through faith in the blood of Christ. 

The Synoptists, by the record of the institu¬ 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, refer to the lips of 
.lesus Himself the subtime declaration that His 
blood W'as being ‘shed for the remission of sin.* 
Mark refers to our Lord the w'eighty saying, that 
He had come to give His life a ransom for many 

[avrl TToXXwj'). 

The way in which St. John handles this 
momentous teaching differs from these familiar re- 
pre.sentations, but is not incomj)atible with them. 
Keuss {Thtul. Chrtt.)^ Beyschlag, and others em¬ 
phasize the contrast, and try to exclude from 
the Fourth Gospel all reference to or imidication 
of the expiatory worth of the death of Christ. 
We admit, of course, that the glorious dignity 
of the incarnate Son of God has covered even the 
humiliation of His death with a mantle of lustre. 
The ‘lifting up of the Son of Man’ (1233), g^^d 
the bursting of abundant fruit from the dying 
of the corn of wheat, give a character to the 
awful tragedy somewhat difierent from that of 
the Synoptists. Weiss, against the whole of the 
Tubingen school, rightly emphasizes those elements 
where the same truth appears in altered form, 
e.g. where John the Baptist (T^) indicates the 
Lord Jesus in His essential character and function 
as fulfilliii" the oracle of Is 53. The chief signifi¬ 
cance of tbis is, that the wdiole passage is fre¬ 
quently quoted by NT writers and speakers 
as descriptive of the very heart of the work of 
Christ. By the use thus made of it by Peter, 
Philip, John, Matthew, Clemens Komanus, it 
becomes a chapter of NT doctrine, and the quota¬ 
tions of portions practically cover the whole oracle. 
Now with these citations John the Baptist’® 
words, ‘Behold the Lamb of God,’ must be placed. 
Continual anticipations of Calvary and the Cross 
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occur. In the record of the first cleansing of 
the temple, in the prolongation of ‘ the hour,’ 
and in the arrest of murderous hands in act 
to strike, the whole of the Saviour’s holy life 
becomes a continuous sacrifice. The double 
reference by the evangelist to the prophecy of 
Caiaphas is specially charged with the same idea 

In the discourse at Capernaum ( 6 ®^), the eating 
His flesh and drinking His blood, in other words 
the moral surrender to His violent death, is life. 
The moral assimilation of the stupendous fact of 
the divine-human person of the Lord, eating of the 
flesh, and the acceptance of the sacrifice of that 
mysterious life of His for the life of the world, 

‘ (frinking his blood,’ utterly transcends a purely 
and simply human consciousness. Beyschlag here 
wonders at Weiss, but does not reply to him or to 
thousands who have come to the same conclusion 
before him. A full interpretation which does not 
emasculate the reference by our Lord Himself to 
the ‘ brazen serpent ’ (3^^), leaves the sacrificial 
meaning of the conquest of sin and death by the 
Son of Man still glittering with meaning, and 
calling with undiminished force for faith, love, and 
obedience. 

We have already drawn attention to ch. 10 , 
where our Lord, by sacrificing Himself as the 
Good Shepherd for the flock, does not relinquish 
His saving work. Indeed He renews, by resuming 
His life. His power to deliver men as a shepherd of 
the sheep, and then His arms become identified 
with the everlasting arms, and His hands with the 
almighty hands of the Fatlier. If the Jews had 
taken the Tubingen view, surely they would not 
have lifted stones to stone their Saviour-shepherd 
for His presumption and blasphemy. 

The whole tone of the final discourse (14. 16. 16) 
is that Clirist’s very method of departure from this 
world, amid the exultation of the world and the 
lamentation of His disciples, unveils the nature of 
His heavenly work, and the fact that Uis way of 
returning to the Father (viz. death and resurrec¬ 
tion) is the ground on which He calls Himself their 
‘ way,’ and says that no man cometh unto the 
Father but by Him. The entire method by which, 
in this Gospel, he conveyed the fact of the resur¬ 
rection to dili’erent classes of mankind is charged 
with the highest order of revelation, for He bare 
in His risen form the signs of His fearful agony 
and shame, and yet wielded all authority in heaven 
and earth. 

(а) The method of appropriating the great sal¬ 
vation. Faith is as explicitly pressed in the 
Fourth Gospel as by the Synoptists and St. Paul. 
Believing in His name is the condition of becoming 
‘ sons of God.’ In CTeat variety of connexion, faith 
•8 made the foundation and condition of eternal 
life (3^®*^®, cf. ** and 5^^). Coming to Him is the 
physical analogue of mental and moral surrender 
to Him ( 6 ®®). This is the part of man in the 
synthesis, the condition which God demands. He 
whom God hath sent is indeed the power by which 
the Father draws men to Him.self ( 6 **®, cf. 12 ®^ 14®). 
Belief in His name was itself conditioned by moral 
willingness to do the Father’s will, and was itself 
the indispensable antecedent of receiving the Holy 
Spirit (7®^'®®). 

( б ) The following of Je.su 8 . All progress in the 
divine life is a prolongation of the act of faith. 
The abiding of Christ in the soul, and of the 
soul in Christ (the chief theme of ch. 15), are 
essential to any conception of the efficacy of 
faith, and emphasize the mutual relations of the 
human and divine will, the growth and continu¬ 
ance both of grace and faith. * Following Jesus’ 
and ‘ abiding in him ’ are frequently identified 
with such organic union as to ensure final partici¬ 


pation with Him in eternal life and glory. He 
who sows and they who reap rejoice together 
(487). < ^lat eateth me shall live by me’ ((F) ; 

‘ He that receiveth whomsoever I shall send 
receiveth me’; ‘He that receiveth me receiveth 
him that sent me’; ‘1 am in my Father, and ye 
in me, and 1 in you ’; ‘ My l^’ather will love you, 
and we will come and make our abode with you.’ 
Union will be life-giving; and tliougli separation 
between the Lord and llis disciples is an obvious 
matter of fact, yet in the power of the spiritual 
presence after llis ascen.sion His disci[>le may be 
enabled to ‘ touch him ’ (20^"^). The ‘ peace,’ the 
‘joy,’ the ‘love,’ the ‘glory’ will pass from the 
central heart of Jesus to ‘whosoever wills* or 
‘comes’ (1427 15'^ 

D. The Johannine Eschatology. —The teaching 
of the Fourth Gospel differs from the rest of NT 
in its bearing on the future life and eternal judg¬ 
ment. 

If, however, the tniths in the parables are 
stripped of their imaginative clothing, and the 
great arguments and implications of St. Paul 
deprived of their metaphor, and the nucleus of the 
apocalyptic visions laid bare, it is probable that 
we shall find nothing more than, nay, not so much 
as, w'o find in the Fourth Gospel. 'I’he latter 
has no festival rejoicing, no exclusion of the 
guest who does not wear the wedding garment, 
no scene of final judgment and everlasting life 
and punishment; yet there is jiulamcnt ever 
ripening in the ‘ loving of darkness,^ and there 
is freedom from condemnation and even from 
death in any form; and these are shown to 
be essentially equivalent to the moral rupture 
with God on the one side, or to ethical harmony 
with the highest concept of God as ‘ Light ’ 
and ‘Love’ on the other. The future, like the 
past, is lost in an eternal now. In 6'^’ ^ the 
resurrection, the final consummation, are doubtless 
involved, but in 15® the process which burns up 
the fruitless primings would seem to be eternal. 
The blinding of the foolish heart, the abiding of the 
divine wrath upon the disobedient, the iudgment 
that is always being enacted and evolved, the 
terror of dying in sins, the judgment that is 
inevitable and just (8^®), and the crisisy the ex¬ 
pulsion of the world and its prince, all bring 
the reader into more vivid realization of the 
objective fact of judgment than do the parables 
of the Rich Man, the Marriage, the Talents, 
or the final unveiling of the great white throne. 
The momentous events of Heb. history had 
thrown a lurid light on the prophetic meta¬ 
phors of the popular discourse ; but as the 
apostle ponders and reports the principle of the 
eternal judgment upon men and nations and on 
the entire world, we get closer to the heart and 
mind of Jesus than by any other medium of com¬ 
munication. 

In 1 Jn and 4^7 writer anticipates the 
consummation and the of which the 

whole NT speaks. It is the perversity of criticism 
which endeavours to separate the two documents 
on this very ground, or which cannot discern the 
harmony between them. The kingdom of God 
upon earth (ch. 3), the multitudes who are ‘ of the 
truth ’ and ‘ hear his voice,’ who come to the 
light and yield to His control, the underlying 
theocracy, or Christocracy, identify the teaching 
of the Fourth Gospel with that of the Synoptists. 
‘These things are written that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of Gody and that 
believing ye might have life through His name.’ 
In these words the beloveu disciple sums up the 
teaching of all the Gospels. 

IX. LiTKRATirRK.—The literature of this subject is in part 
oontaiaed in the foregoinif list of works issued during the last 
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hundred years. Some of those which now follow embrace the 
theolotfy of the FCpn. and Apoc. aa well os the Gospel. Beyschlagf, 
whoso work on NT Theol. is the last on our previous list, has 
taken each seoarately, though ho has given the theology of 
the Gospel and the Epistles with some deliberate estimate of 
their agreement as well as their alleged divergences. 

The following works are occupied with the entire subject:— 
Neander, Hint, of Planting, etc., of Chriat. Church, Eng. tr. 
vol. ii. 1-58; Heuss, Hist, de la Tht'ol. ChrH. ii. 361)-601, also 
his 'Theol. Johan. Baur, in his fiib. 'Theol., emphasized the 
details in which the author of the Gospel rose above the 
Hebraic and Paulino Christianity. Seluuidt and van Oosterzee, 
in their works on Bib. 'Theol. of N'T, have separated the teaching 
of Christ in Syrion. from that of the Prologue and the Epistles of 
John. Kostlin, Ver Lchrhegr\il dea h’vangeliuma und der Briefe 
Johannift, moves along tlie lines of the Tubingen criticism. 
Weiss, Bib, 'Theol. of N'T (Eng. tr. ii. 311-421), gives an 
exhaustive treatment. Wendt, Der Inhalt der Lehre Je»u, 
1890, is largely occupied with the peculiarities and ^notwith¬ 
standing difficulties) the historical value of the matenal which 
W(48 at the disposal of the writer, and in the second part with a 
very elaborate examination of the teaching of Jesus aa gathered 
from the fourfold representations. Beysohlag criticizes throiigh- 
out many of the conclusions of Wendt, and everywhere 
minimizes the amount of approach to traditional views of the 
person and sacriflcial work of Christ, accepted by Weiss and 
VVendt. They all throe fundamentally differ from Hilgenfeld, 
Das Ecangetixnn und die Briefe Johannig nach ihrein Lehrbegrif 
dargegtellt, and Allirecht Thoma, Oenegig Joh. Ecangeliumg, 
1882, pp. 171-302. Marcus Doris, in the Expositor's Bible, on St. 
John’s Go.sjiol, covers much of the ground in practical and force¬ 
ful manner, and the Memorabilia of Jesus, by Peyton, with much 
vivornty and mystic extravagance, yet brings out the heart of 
the teaching of Jesus. The same may be said of Sears, Heart 
of Christ, and of a vast numher of coiiiin. (e.g. Westcott in 
Speak. Comm.)oi\ the Go 8 j)el, of which no list is hero attempted. 

11. K. Reynolds. 
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Of the twenty-one Epp. now included in the 
NT Canon, throe, which forfu a seric.^ by them- 
Bolvc.s, are associated with the name of St. John. 
Historical testimony shows them to have been 
in existence in certain parts of the Churcdi, and 
to have been used by men of note in the Church, 
at a very early period ; in the case of the longest, 
at least by tiie middle of the ‘ 2 nd cent., and, 
in the ca.s 0 of the other two, before the 3rd 
cent. Mas far advanced. Tlieir connexion with 
the name of John, and their Mude recognition as 
authoritative MTitings, are also things of very 
ancient date ; taking us, in the case of the first, as 
far back as to Papias and Iren.nnuH, and, in the case 
of the others, perlians to Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, certainly to Dionysius, the pupil 
of Origen. Before the close of the 4th cent, 
they had become so geiierall}^ accepted that they 
M ere recognized in the Canons of Councils. From 
time to time, though never on a large scale till our 
OM'n century, their claims have been disputed, 
their connexion with the name of John being 
denied, or another John than the son of Zebedee 
being thonglit to be the Mriter. Hut it has been 
the prevailing belief from the oldest times that 
they are all throe apostolic M ritings, and part of 
the legacy of the beloved disciple to the Church. 

They felong to a group of Kpp. which from a 
very early date have occupied a position of their 


own in the NT Canon, and have been known by a 
distinct title. T’his group, which in most ancient 
MSS of the NT (with occasional exceptions, as in 
the case of X) is placed between Acts and the 
Paulino Epp., did not appear as a separate collec¬ 
tion at ono and the same neriod all over the 
Church, nor did it include all these three Epp. 
from the beginning. It had neither the same 
name nor the same compass at all times or in 
all the dill'erent sections of the Christian com¬ 
munion. 

In the Eastern Church the Epp. embraced in it 
received the title of Cdtholic or General (KaOoXiKal). 
In the Western Church, in Mdiich the collection 
was of later formation, they M^ere known, at least 
from the 6th cent., as Canonical {Canonicce)^ tn 
one important section of the Church, the Syrian, 
the group consisted only of three Epp., and among 
these only the longest of the Jonanniiie letters 
found a place. In other [larts of the Church, and 
in the Eastern division at least by the beg:inning 
of the 4th cent., it embraced seven Epistles. 
These included our three, the longest of the throe 
being, along with 1 Peter, the earliest accepted of 
the whole collection, and the two shorter being 
added at a later period. (See the article Catholic 
Ebistles). 

By their inclusion in the peculiar circle of the 
Catnolic Epj). tlieso three are iriarked oil’ in one 
particular respect both from the Pauline Epp. and 
from other Epp. wliich were licid in a measure of 
honour in the Church but not ultimately accepted 
as canonical. In other respects tliey also form a 
class by themselves. They have a character which 
cannot bo mistaken. They are so obviously dis¬ 
tinguished from the other members of the group to 
which they belong and from tlie NT Epp. generally, 
that the least discerning eye must recognize their 
ajiartness. 

The peculiar character is most evident, of course, 
in the largest of the three, but it discovers itself 
also in the smaller two. The latter are Epp. of 
extremest brevity, the shortest writings in the 
Canon. They are writings, too, of incidental 
interest, and oersonal or ecclesiastical, not to say 
congregational, concern ; while the former looks 
more like a studied composition, and deals with 
the M'eightiest questions of doctrine and the 
largest concerns of practice. Yet they are so 
much of the same stamp that in all ages the 
prevailing, if not absolutely universal, opinion has 
been, that tliey come from the same mint and are 
by the same hand. They are MTitings in which 
the profound and the simple kiss each other, great 
and inexhaustible thoughts being wedded to the 
clearest and least ambitious terms. They combine 
the ([^ualities of majesty, maturity, authority, and 
serenity with occasional lire and vehement utter¬ 
ance. 

They are almost impersonal as regards the mind 
to which we owe them. The first gives no hint 
of the author beyond the fact that be classes 
himself in an unstudied and informal way with 
tho.se who had seen Christ in the llesli, and indi¬ 
cates a measure of acquaintance v ith the circum¬ 
stances of those whom he addresses. The second 
and third give only the intimations contained in 
the use of the designation of * the presbyter,’ and 
in the mention of certain individuals whom we 
have no means of identifying with any confidence. 
Yet, devoid as they are of tangible, personal notes, 
the writer’s individuality makes itself felt through¬ 
out. They move within a circle of ideas which, 
while not without points of affinity with the 
thought of the other NT Epp., especially the 
greater Pauline letters, are for the most part their 
own. They have a diction which also belongs in a 
marked degree to themselves. Their words are 
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words of calmest dignity, yet instinct with emotion 
—words which might be those of the nhilosopher, 
but yet are those of the common Christian in¬ 
telligence. 

A large literature has grown up around theseEpj)., 
which has always found something new to say in 
expounding their teaching and in grappling with 
the problems of their history. The amuence of 
their thought, the fruitfulness of their doctrine, 
the spell of their spiritiialitv and their deep 
tranquillity, have attracted tne richest and do- 
voutest minds, the most practical and the most 
speculative intellects in every age. Tlieir charac¬ 
teristic contents, the forms in which they present 
the essential message of the gospel, the expression 
which they give to some of the cardinal Christian 
doctrines, the insight which they afford into the 
condition of the early Christian societies, the light 
which they shed upon the operation and the influ¬ 
ence of certain kinds of error, make them Epp. of 
singular interest. Even in the few verses of the 
Third Ep. disclosures are found which are of far- 
reaching significance for the story of the life and 
the theory of the constitution of the primitive 
Church. 

Questions of various interest and of no small 
difficulty are connected with tliem. They present 
some problems in exegesis (1 2 ^^ 32 .». 56 - 8 . 10 )^ 

and some curious points in textual criticism (I 3^ 
2ii8 48.20 57^ U 8^ IIl^). Most things touching 
their literary history have been the subject of 
dispute, and some of them are far from easy 
to determine. The old debate is prolonged as 
to the where, and the hy whom of their com¬ 
position; whetlier they were written in Ephesus, 
in Patinos, or elsewhere ; whetlier by one liand or 
more; whether by one John or two Johns or 
three. The destination of the first two; the way in 
which the second and the third came to rank as 
Catholic Epj). and to have a position in the Canon; 
the source and the explanation of their special 
form of doctrine; whether a place can be found 
within the apostolic age for the type of thought 
and the ecclesiastical conditions wfiich they ex¬ 
hibit,—these are questions which are still under 
discussion. 

Of these questions, that of their origin and author¬ 
ship is of primary importance. The answer which 
comes readiest to hand when one reads them to¬ 
gether is that all three are products of the same 
mind. The answer that is suggested both by 
historical testimony and by their contents is that 
that mind is the mind to which we also owe the 
Fourth Gosjiel and the Apocalypse. And in point 
of fact these are the views whicn prevailed in the 
ancient Church, and which have been generally 
acquiesced in since then. But they wore not left 
unchallenged even in ancient times, while in 
modern times they have been disavowed by a 
succession of thinkers of distinguished rank among 
NT critics. 

In our own century, in particular, their claims 
to apostolic date and worth have been strongly 
contested, and judgments of the most diverse 
kind have been pronounced upon them by the 
critical schools. There are those who find no 
difficulty in attributing all three Epp., as well as 
the Gospel, to the Apostle John, but discover 
another hand in the Apocalypse. Bleek, e.^r., admits 
the existence of clear points of contact between 
all the writings assigned to St. John. But ho is 
of opinion, at the same time, that the affinity 
between the Epp. and Gospel on the one hand, 
and the Bk. of Revelation on the other, is limited 
and occasional, while the difl'erence is great and 
pervading. That difference is held to extend not 
only to the diction and the style, of w’hich in the 
case of the Apoc. the one is confessedly peculiar 


and the other is pronounced rough and broken, but 
to the whole genius of the books, their attitude to 
the tfew'ish people, city, and temple, their teaching 
on the Parousidf and otlicr things. It is thought 
to amount to so much that, if the Epp. are ascribed 
to St. John, the Apoc. must either be allowed to 
be a forgery by a much later hand or be explained 
as the worlc of another John, ‘ the presbyter,’ re¬ 
ferred to by Papias in a way interpreted by 
many as distinguishing him from the apostle 
(Euseb. HE iii. 39). There are others, again, 
who read the story of these writings in the re¬ 
verse way, fixing the stigma of the spurious on 
the Epp. alone, or on the Epp. and tlie Gospel 
together. S. G. Lange regarded the Gospel and 
the Apoc. as the real writings of St. Joun, but 
took tlie First Ep. to be the w^ork of an imitator a 
century later. The Tubingen critics agree in claim¬ 
ing the Apoc. for St. John, and in repudiating 
the other writings, though they differ with regard 
to the order of the latter. Baur himself (in 1857) 
held the First Ep. to bo an imitation of the Gos¬ 
pel by a different iiand, while Hilgenfeld places the 
Ep. earlier than the Gospel. Among those, too, 
who hold by the common Johanniiie authorship, 
certain differences ai)pear, some regarding the First 
Ep. as the middle term between the Gospel and the 
Apoc. (Godet), others giving the Ep. a position in 
time between the Apoc. and the Gosjjel. 

’riie historical case, as it has been understood by 
the great majority of students, so far as concerns 
the main questions, is this: that, while certain 
doubts overhung for a time the recognition of the 
shorter Epp., we find them, so far back as we can 
trace them, bearing the name of John and never 
any other, when the author’s name is given; and 
that, while certain differences of view appeared in 
the early Church regarding the particular John, all 
three were regarded by most as writings of the 
apostle, and had an assured position as such before 
the close of the 4th cent. Whether the case can 
be accented as it has thus been put, and what the 
probabilities are with the critical theories referred 
to, will best appear as the final result of a study of 
the writings. We shall take each Ep. therefore 
by itself, and shall look at its order of thought 
and the various questions which have been raised 
with respect to its occasion, its purpose, its mes¬ 
sage, etc. Having done this, we shall take up anew 
the problem of its origin and authorship, en¬ 
deavouring to estimate the worth of the traditional 
view on the one hand and the counter-theories on 
the other. 

The First Epistle.— 1. Order of Thought.— 
The Ep. opens with some calm and lofty sentences, 
not cast in the form of epistolary introauction with 
which we are most familiar in the NT, but more in 
that of the En. to the Hebrews. In these, without 
indicating either himself or his readers except ih 
an indirect and general way, the writer states at 
once the great fact on which all that ho has to say 
rests, viz. the historical manifestation in Jesus 
Christ of the life that is behind all life, the eternal 
life that was with the Father. He declares at the 
outset, too, in this Introduction, the great object 
which he has in view in addressing his readers, viz. 
that his joy in them might be perfected by seeing 
them one with him in that fellowship with God in 
which he and the brethren with whom he classes 
himself are conscious of standing (F*^). He enters 
then at once upon his specific subject, giving as the 
basis of his counsel ana the fundamental apostolic 
message the truth that ‘ God is light ’; from which 
the immediate inference is that a walk in the 
light is indispensable on our part to this fellow¬ 
ship with God, This inference, however, from 
which there can be no escape, is declared, not in 
its logical directness, but in the form that to pro- 
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fe»fl to be in fellowship with God and to continue 
to walk in darkness, is to commit ourselves to a lie 
and to all unreality. This walk in the light is not 
to be thus dealt with. Too much depends on it—not 
only fellowship with God, but fellowship with other 
members of Christ’s body, and also the purgation of 
sin by Christ’s blood. The cleansing which every 
Christian needs and which he also ootains coming 
thus into view, the explanation follows that on the 
one hand, if we claim to have no sin, we deceive our¬ 
selves and put God Himself to the lie, while on the 
other hand real confession of sin brings with it the 
divine forgiveness and the divine cleansing 
The same thought is put in another form before 
the writer passes to his next subject, when he pro¬ 
ceeds to remind his readers that all that he writes 
to them of the revelation of life, the fellowship 
with God, the pardon and purification of sin, is 
written with the practical purpose of instructing 
them not to sin, and then, recognizing the sin of 
which the true Christian cannot but be conscious, 
he points to the certainty of its forgiveness in 
virtue of what Christ is as Paraclete and Propitia¬ 
tion (2^- *). 

The thought of the new fellowship which has 
come by the GostJcl leads to another near akin to 
it—that of the Knowledge which the same Gospel 
requires and makes possible. The position in which 
those addressed were at the time, furnishes the 
occasion for speaking with emphasis and decision 
of the knowledge with which alone the believer is 
concerned, and of spurious forms with lofty preten¬ 
sions. So the writer declares the knowledge of 
God in its reality to be possible only where the 
humble way of practical ooedience to God’s com¬ 
mandments is followed ; in which connexion he 
urges the necessity of walking as Christ walked. 
In further illustration of the kind of life which 
befits the Christian, he identifies the walk in the 
light with the walk in brotherly love, and holds 
before his readers the duty of loving the brethren 
as the commandment of commandments, one at 
once old and new (3^’^^). lie warns these Christians 
also against the love of the world and the seduc¬ 
tions of false teachers, which are contrary to the 
love of the brethren, and presses this warning with 
the greater insistence because the world’s oppor¬ 
tunity is now short. It is the last time with it 
and all things, as is witnessed W the fact that 
many antichrists have appeared. These antichrists 
are aescribed, and the description is pointed by an 
exhortation to these believers to abide in that know¬ 
ledge which they have by the Holy Ghost, a know¬ 
ledge which cannot deceive, so that they may not 
be put to shame in the great day of the Lord’s 
Parousia 

The thought of God as light passes over next 
into the thought of God as righteous. Following 
out this new idea, the writer proceeds to say that 
only he who is righteous can be the child of God ; 
that the man who has the hope of being like God 
or Christ must purify himself; and that, as Christ 
is sinless, he who is in Christ cannot sin. But he 
adds, with an eye to the subtle deception of the 
false teachers, that to be righteous means to do 
righteousness, and in sharp and decisive terms dis- 
tin^ishes those who sin as the children of the 
devil, from those who do not and cannot sin as the 
children of God. He identifies this righteousness 
also, which is the note of the son of God, as he 
had previously done in the case of the walk in 
light, with the love of the brethren, and again 
wanis his readers against the love of the world, 
which, as was seen in the instance of Cain, means 
hatred of the children of God (2^-3^*). At this 
point he sets Christ before them again as the 
supreme pattern of Christian love—a love which 
must be in deed and tnith, and which carries with 


it these two blessings—the consciousness of being 
of the truth and the confidence that our prayers 
shall bo heard. Touching again on God^s com¬ 
mandment, he shows that it, too, means two 
things, viz. belief in Christ and love of one another, 
and explains that he who keeps the divine com¬ 
mandments not only is in fellowship with God, but 
has through the Spirit the consciousness of that 
fellowship 

Returning to the question of the immediate 
dangers which threatened his readers, the writer 
speiucs again of the false prophets; and his words 
of warning on that subject become the occasion 
for taking up anew the two great themes—the law 
of love and the keeping of God’s commandments, 
which are so nnicn in his view. He repeats 
his cautions against the seductions of misleading 
teachers, and indicates the marks of distinction 
between the spirit of God and the spirit of Anti¬ 
christ, between the spirit of truth and the spirit 
of error (4'*®). He urges again the supreme ciuty 
of love—love to God indeed in the first instance, 
but also, and more particularly in this case, love 
to man. He reminds those lor whom he is so 
solicitous, that the man who is of God is of love, 
called to love Him who Himself is love, and who 
has given the last proof of that in the mission and 
propitiatory death of His Son. To love God, he 
tells them, is to be in God, and to have God in 
them, and to be delivered from the torment of 
fear. It is all this, but it is also a love that 
gives proof of itself in the obvious practical duties 
of loving the brethren and keeping the divine 
commandments. And these commandments, he 
adds, whatever they rnay be to others, cannot be 
grievous to those who are begotten of God (4®~5®). 
The mention of this new relation to God, expressed 
by the term * begotten of God,’ forms a natural 
point of transition to the idea of the new mental 
attitude that goes with the new birth. So the 
writer comes to speak of faiths —of what it is as 
belief in Jesus as the Son of God, and of the witness 
which it carries with it to His being that; of the 
victorious might that is in that belief, and of 
the witness as something more than any external 
testimony—a witness which the believer has in 
himself (5*'^^). As the letter approaches its con¬ 
clusion he states again the great object with 
which it has been written. He refers once more 
to what prayer is to the children of God, the 
confidence in it which is their prerogative, and 
the things they are entitled to ask (5^®'^^). He 
brings the Epistle to an end hy proclaiming anew 
the separation of the Christian from sin and from 
the wicked one; the privilege which is the Chris¬ 
tian’s l)oth in understanding and in possession ; and 
the necessity that is laid upon those who know the 
true God and have fellowship with Him to keep 
themselves from idols 

2. Character. — It appears, therefore, that the 
argument of the Epistle, if such a term can be 
applied to it, turns on a few large and simple 
ideas. It unfolds itself mostly in terms of cer¬ 
tain broad antagonisms—those between Christ and 
Antichrist, believers and the world, the children 
of God and the children of the devil, the love of 
God and the love of the world, righteousne.ss and 
unrighteousness, confidence and fear, love and 
hate, sins and a sin unto death, walking in the 
light and walking in darkness, being begotten 
or God and being touched by ‘that wicked one.* 
In connexion with these fundamental and recur¬ 
ring antitheses we have a series of statements of 
what the message of the gospel is; of what fellow¬ 
ship with God is, how it comes, and what it 
implies; of what Christ is, and what His mission 
into this world means; of what the believer is, and 
what the Christian vocation involves. 
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The message of the gospel is that God is light; 
that we are to love one another ; that in Christ 
God has given us eternal life. The fellowship with 
God whicn is in view is made possible by two things 
—the historical manifestation of God in Christ and 
the believer’s faith, the former jbeing the objective 
ground of this new and gracious relation, the 
latter its subjective condition. This fellowship 
brings with it the ^aces of joy, forgiveness, 
knowledge, the cleansing of the life, the liberty of 
intercession, the answer to prayer, the assurance 
and fearlessness of children. It involves a walking 
in the light, the doing of righteousness, the purify¬ 
ing of ourselves, love to God and love to the 
brethren, filial obedience, practical benevolence, 
the observance of the divine commandments, the 
forswearing of idols. Christ is the Son of God, 
the only-begotten Son, the manifestation of the 
Father and of that eternal life which was with the 
Father ; pre-existent as being sent by God into the 
world ; true man, righteous, sinless, the Paraclete 
with the Father, the propitiation for the sin of 
the world. His mission is to destroy the works of 
the devil, to bring us back to God, to give us 
eternal life, to put away our sin, and to bo the 
Saviour of the world. And the Christian is one 
who has fellowship with God ; who confesses his 
sin and is cleansed and forgiven ; who is begotten 
of God and sins not; who has the gift of knowledge 
and can distinguish good from evil, the children of 
God from the world, truth from error, the false 
prophet or the false spirit from the true; who 
walks in the light and does the truth, loving God 
and the brethren, imitating Christ, and finding no 
rievousness in the divine commandments; who 
as passed out of death into life ; who knows that 
his prayers are heard, and looks with holy con¬ 
fidence to the coming of his Lord and the judg¬ 
ment, and has the consciousness of eternal life in 
him. 

Alike in the matter of its thought and in the 
way in which its ideas are expressed, this Epistle 
has a character wholly its own. The only Epp. 
of the Nl’ which are of the same stamp are the 
two smaller letters which are associateu with it. 
It differs most of all from the Epp. which bear 
St. Paul’s name. It has nothing of the formal 
structure, the systematic course, the dialectical 
movement of these. The logical particles which 
abound in the Pauline writings are strange to 
this Epistle. Its thought moves on, but not in an 
obvious progress to a goal. It takes the form of a 
succession of ideas which seem to have no logical 
relation, and which fall only now and again into a 
connected series. . They are delivered, not in the 
way of reasoned statements, but as a series of reflec¬ 
tions and declarations given in meditative, aphor¬ 
istic fashion. This lack of the constructive quality 
gives the teaching of the Epistle a peculiar direct¬ 
ness and simplicity. But it is the directness of 
authority, the simplicity of truths which are felt 
to be self-attesting. These characteristics add to 
the vigour, the originality, the attractiveness of 
the Epistle. They have strangely been regarded 
by some as tokens of weakness, and have been 
reckoned among the things which are supposed to 
speak of the ‘feebleness of old age’ (S. G.Xange). 
Even Baur discovered a certain ‘indefiniteness,’ 
a tendency to repetition, a want of ‘ logical force,’ 
in the tenor of the Ep. which gave it a ‘tone 
of childlike feebleness.’ But those critics show 
a better insight—and they are of Baur’s school as 
well as of others—who find a peculiar beauty, rich¬ 
ness, and originality in the Epistle, a special fresh¬ 
ness and vividness, particularly in what it says of 
the ‘subjective, inner life of Christianity’ (Hilgen- 
feld). 

If the characteristic ideas of the Ep. are few and 


simple, they are of large significance, and they are 
presented in new aspects and relations as often as 
they recur. 'Phey belong to the region of primary 
principles, realities of the intuition, certainties of 
the experience, absolute truths. And they are 
given in their absoluteness. The regenerate man 
IS one who cannot sin ; Christian faith is presented 
in its ideal character and completeness; the revela¬ 
tion of life is exhibited in its finality, not in the 
stages of its historical realization. They are ideas 
which take us into the inner and essential nature 
of things, into the real that is behind the phe¬ 
nomena, the inward that is the heart of the out¬ 
ward, the permanent that is the ground of the 
transitory, the future that is in the bosom of the 
present. They are mystical in the sense that they 
are given as truths of immediate certitude, abso¬ 
lute reality, inward vision. But they are not 
mystical in the sense of being the pure product? 
of intuition, things only of the subjective world, 
or superior to the common experience of life. They 
are given in practical relation to the ordinary course 
of Christian life and conduct. They have their 
roots, too, in the great facts of the objective 
revelation of God in Christ, in tliat which ‘we 
have hoard, which we have seen with our eyes, 
which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled of the word of life’ {V). 

3. Ideas ,—The doctrinal and ethical ideas which 
meet us in the other NT Epp. appear also in this 
letter. But they are presented in a special light, 
and with distinctive notes. The Theology of the 
Ep. has its own points of interest. God is seen in 
this Ep., as elsewhere, in His Fatherhood, Ilis 
truth. His righteousness. His forgiving grace, and 
in the fulness of His life as expressed in His 
triune Being. But, above all else, Ho is ‘light* 
( 1 ®) and He is ‘love,’ loving us before we loved 
Him, and so imparting Himself to us that He 
dwells in us (4®* The Christology also has its 

peculiar features. Christ is the Son, ‘ the Son of 
God,’ ‘the Only-begotten,’ who was with the 
Father before He appeared in the world. He is 
the explanation of all things. For in Him we see 
the eternal life that is behind all things, and from 
llim we have the life that is life indeed. His 
divine and pre-temporal relations are not left with¬ 
out expression or intimation. But it is especially 
in His nuraan nature and relations that He forms 
the great subject of this Epistle. He is never 
called ‘ the Son of Man,’ it is true, yet it is the 
integrity of His humanity that is especially 
allirmed—the fact that He appeared on earth in 
the full reality of the ‘ flesh,’ neither in phantasmal 
form nor in divided being, neither as mere spirit nor 
yet with the divine and the human in any loose or 
temporary connexion, but as at once ‘Jesus’ and 
‘ the Christ,’—Jesus Christ come in the flesh, and 
‘ not by water only, but by water and blood ’ ( 2 ^ 
42 . B 58 ) } 4 ia sinlessness is asserted (3®), as it is in 
the Pauline and Petrine writings, and He is said 
to have been ‘ sent ’ by God (4®), as St. Paul also 
speaks of His appearance on earth. But His 
entrance into our world, and His assumption of 
our nature and estate, are not given, as they are in 
St. Paul, under the aspect of a humiliation. The 
designation ‘ the Paracletey’ which occurs in the 
NT only in the Johannino writings, and is used in 
the Fourth Gospel directly of the Holy Spirit and 
only implicitly of Christ, is applied here to the Son 
Himself directly and definitely (2®). Further, in 
this Ep. Christ is presented less in respect of what 
I He was and is, and more in respect of what pro¬ 
ceeds from Him and is done by Him. It is a 
uestion whether the term ‘the Word’ is used 
irectly and personally of Him. The form which 
the sentence takes in which that great term U 
used is indirect, and its subject is neuter and im- 
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personal (P *). It is specifically as * the life’ that 
lie is set before us here, and the more j^eneral term 
is chosen to express His appearance on earth. It 
is a (pavfpouaOaL. It is not said of Him (hat ‘the 
Word was made flesh’; and thou;,di the ide.a that 
His entrance into our world was a real incarrin- 
tion is implied in the description of Him as ‘ come 
in the flesh,’ that event is exhibited rather as a 
rrmnifeMation^ and in particular the manifesta¬ 
tion of life. 

The Holy Spirit, a^ain, is spoken of especially 
as given by God and as bearing witness to Christ 
(3^6®). Sin is ‘ unrighteousness ’ (P 3®* 5^^) and 

‘ lawlessness ’ ( 3 ^) ; but it is also ‘ darkness ’ (P) and 
‘death’ (3^'*). The believer is the ‘child* of God 
{HKvor, not uliSy), ‘ born ’ or ‘ begotten of God,’ the 
special relation in which he is introduced being 
that of the new life rather than the new standing 
(3^* *). Large expression is given also to the forces 
of evil which are opposed to Christ and the children 
of God. They are the devil and his works (3®), 
the spirit of deceit (4* irpev/ia rijt ir \ dvr ) s ), seducing 
spirits that have to be tried (4^), the many ‘anti- 
enrists’ who have 8 e]>arated themselves from the 
Church or been cast out of it, and in Avhom the 
antichrist of prophecy is seen (2'*’* 4®). Among 

these forces is mentioned also ‘ the world,* an ex¬ 
pression which in this Epistle conveys the largest 
and most complex conception of immediate, en¬ 
circling evil ( 2 ^®'^'^ 3^® 4^'® 5®* ^®). Faith, too, has 
its special aspect and compass here. It is the great 
subjective condition of the Christian, life and 
standing, but it is not presented here either in the 
broad idea of it which is expressed in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (IH), or in the definite character 
given to it in the great Pauline Epistles, ft is 
neither generally ‘ the assurance of things hoped 
for, the proving of things not seen,’ though it 
comes near to that, nor distinctively the faith that 
justifies and gives peace with God. It is belief in 
Jesus Christ, the belief that comes with regenera¬ 
tion, that is of the new life, that is the character¬ 
istic note of the man who is born of God. As such 
it is power, it is victory, it is its own witness 
(51-6. 10), 

The Ep. also has its doctrine of the last things. 
Its theology, indeed, is not distinctively an e.schato- 
logical theology. Its fundamental idea is rather 
that of life, and that ‘life’ not as a thing wholly 
or specifically of the future. It is a ‘ life ’ that has 
been with the Father from the beginning, and that 
has been historically revealed in Christ (P'®). It 
is in Christ, and it becomes our possession now in 
virtue of our belief in Him and attitude to Him 
( 5 ”* It is ‘ eternal ’ life, and that not in respect 
of its perpetuity merely, or its changeles.snes 8 , but 
distinctively in respect of its quality—-as essential 
life, a new ethical order of being, not a certain 
duration of existence, but the kind of life that 
means the ideal good of life, the perfection of life, 
its satisfaction in God. This great conception of 
life as ‘eternal life,’ which bulks so largely in the 
Fourth Gospel, occurring there some seventeen 
times, has an equally prominent place in this Ep., 
meeting us here six times in the forms f’wi; alibnos 
( 31 B 511.13. ao) ^ ^ alwvios ( 1 ^ 2 *®). But while 

this qualitative or ethical conception of life, which 
lifts it above distinctions of present and future, is 
the prevailing idea, it does not exclude the escha¬ 
tological. 'rhe ‘ life ’ wdiich is essential, and which 
is ours now in Christ, also looks to a fuller com¬ 
pleteness, a future perfection. The Ep. speaks of 
a manifestation of what the children of God are 
destined to be (3*). It has its word of hope, its 
vision of a blessedness still prosnective, its antici¬ 
pation of a manifestation in which we shall see 
Christ as He is, its doctrine of an advent of Christ 
which it expresses, as St. Paul also expresses it, as 


a Parousi<t (3®* ® 2^). There is no express mention, 
it is true, of the Eesurrcelion. But it is implied 
iti wdiat is said of the Parousia and the Judgment, 
the fact of a great Judgment in the future being 
slated in express terms (4^^). The things of the End 
may occupy a smaller place in this Ep. than in the 
writing.s of St. Peter and St. Paul. But alongside 
the pre.sent conditions which are expressed by the 
same words, the ‘coming’ of Christ, the ‘judg¬ 
ment,’ the ‘ life eternal ’ appear also as events of 
the end and as final conditions. These are, in brief, 
the main ideas of the Epistle. They have an 
imi>ortant bearing, as will bo seen, on the ouestion 
of the authorship of the writing. See also art. 
John (Life and Theology of). 

4. Form and Structure. —There are certain ques¬ 
tions relating to the form and construction of the 
Epistle. I'hey are matters of subordinate im¬ 
portance, which have had a consideration given 
them that is much beyond their merits. One of 
these is the question whether this writing is really 
an Epistle or something else. Tii3 fact that it has 
neither an introduction nor a conclusion, such as 
wo find in other NT Epp., neither a greeting nor a 
benediction nor a doxology, such as wo get in the 
Pauline Epp., together with the circumstance that 
in much of its matter it docs not run in terms of 
direct address, has led some to deny it the char¬ 
acter of a letter, and to speak of it as a homiletical 
e.s8ay or a pastoral (Keuss, Westcott), a libellus 
rather than an Epistle (Bengel), a manual of 
doctrine (Heidegger), a treatise (Michaelis), a prac¬ 
tical or polemical composition meant to form part 
of the Gospel (Berger, Storr). But if it wants the 
usual form of superscription and greeting, it has 
an equivalent resembling the opening of the Ep. 
to the Hebrews. If it lias not the kind of con¬ 
clusion, or the doxology, with which we are 
familiar in the Pauline FpP-, that is the case also 
with the Ep. of Janies. The freedom of the style, 
the use of such direct terms as ‘ I write unto you,’ 
‘ I wrote unto you,’ and the footing on which writer 
and readers stand to each other all throup^h its 
contents, show it to bo no formal composition or 
di<lactic treatise, but an Epistle in the proper sense 
of the word. 

Nor is anything to be gained by applying to 
I Jn such ingenious distinctions as are attempted 
to be drawn {e.g. by Deissmann, Bihelstudien) be¬ 
tween ‘letter’ and ‘einstle,’ and denying it the 
former designation. Ir the term ‘ letter ’ were to 
be restricted, indeed, in common speech to a piece 
of private correspondence not meant for the public, 
it might be necessary to speak only of 3 J n as a 
‘letter,’ and to describe 1 Jn and (on a particular 
interpretation of its address) 2 Jn as ‘Epistles.’ 
And so some would hold St. Paul’s letters to be 
the only ‘letters’ in the proper sense in the NT. 
But there are ‘ open ’ letters as well as closed, 
encyclical letters as w^ell as ^)er8onal, letters to 
communities as well as to individuals. What gives 
to a composition the character of a letter is its 
style and contents. And though there is not a 
little in 1 Jn that might suit an address or dis¬ 
course, there is more that fits a letter, especially 
such a letter as one might write who had both age 
and honour on his side, and who could write both 
freely and authoritatively. The relations which 
the writing indicates between writer and readers 
are not distant, but familiar. They are the near 
relations of those who know each other well. 

The question of the structure of the Ep. has 
also been much debated. Some have pronounced 
the writing to be wholly w ithout a plan, and to 
consist simply of a number of reflections, counsels, 
or deliverances loosely put together, without con¬ 
tinuity or logical connexion (Galvin, cf. his Argu- 
mentum Epist. IJoh.; Flacius Illyricus, Episcopus) 
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Others have regarded it as a systematic composi¬ 
tion, on a dogmatic plan, and with a methodical 
arrangement of ideas in all its parts. Bengel, e.g.^ 
asserted for it an elaborate contextual plan on a 
basis mainly Trinitarian. These are extreme 
opinions, and the truth lies somewhere between 
them. It is impossible to claim for this Ep. the 
strict logical sequence of thought which some 
imagine they find in it. But it is at the same 
time more than a series of unrelated ideas, a 
collection of unconnected maxims or aphorisms. 
There is a certain order in the Ep., due to the 
object with which it is declared to have been 
written. But it is an order that can be taken only 
in a broad and general way. Attempts have been 
made to carry it out in detail; but they have been 
only partially successful. Some have distributed 
the contents of the Ep. into something like eight 
groups of ideas (Liicko); others have found five 
main divisions in it, viz. 

421 51-21 (Hofmann, cf. Schriftheiveis ; Luthardt); 
others four^ viz. l®-2“ 2^2‘“ 2^-3^^ 3'^-6^’, dealing 
respectively with the danger of moral indiflerence, 
the love of the world and Antichrist, the necessity 
of a life of brotherly love, and faith as the founda¬ 
tion of the Christian life (Huther). Some, again, 
have arranged the matter of the Ep. on the plan 
of three great exhortations, viz. l®-2^® 2^-4® 4^-6^^ 
with Introduction and Conclu.sion (de Wette). 
Others have regarded it as consisting of Introduc¬ 
tion, Conclusion, and tivo great connected sections, 
viz. l®-2^ 2^-5®, both i)arts setting forth the same 
subject of fellowship with God tlie Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ; but each in its own way—the 
former having for its special theme the proposition 
that God is lights the latter the proposition that 
God is righteous (Diisterdieck, Alford). Divisions 
of a somewhat different kind are also suggested, 
as, e.g.y into three main sections, each with three 
or four sub-sections, the subjects for these sections 
being taken to be the ‘ problem of life and those 
to whom it is projKJsed,’ the ‘ conflict of truth and 
falsehood without and within,’ and the ‘ Christian 
life ; the victory of faith ’ (VVestcott). 

There is more or less truth in these different 
readings of the plan of the Ep., and there is a 
certain measure of agreement among them. But 
even the simple-st schemes do not admit of j)recise 
application. One can see that there are certain 
primary thoughts, especially the great ideas that 
God is light, that God is righteous, that God is 
love, to >vhich much of the matter of the Ep. 
naturally relates itself; and that there are certain 
paragraphs or series of verses that have on the 
whole distinct subjects. But the ideas which give 
a s])ecial character to some particular section of 
the Ep. are not confined to that section. They 
meet us again and again, though it may not be 
uite in the same form. The Ep. has its intro- 
uction, its body, and its conclusion. It has its 
ruling thoughts, and it passes from one thought to 
another by points of transition which can often, 
if not always, bo recognized. In its main contents 
it has a certain order and succession of ideas. But 
it is an order that follows the way of suggestion, 
not that of logical connexion. It is not system¬ 
atically carried out, neither does it show itself 
upon the surface. It has the freedom that is 
proper to a letter, the unstudied, non-constructive 
character that belongs to a series of meditations 
or practical coun.sels. 

5. Independence. —This is a (question of greater 
importance. Among the NT writings there is 
one, though only one, that is at once seen to 
be of the same character as this Fmistle. That 
is the Fourth Gospel. Tlie resemblance is so 
great and unmistakable as at once to suggest 
the question, how the two are related to each 


other. Tn the Epistle we get the same general 
style as in the Gospel, the .same simjdicity of 
language with the same profoundness and ex¬ 
altation of thought, the same lofty serenity, the 
same peculiar structure, the same sententious or 
ai>horistic tone, the same habit of giving a state¬ 
ment both in the allirmative form and in the nega¬ 
tive, and of taking up, rej)eating, and extending an 
idea already expressed; tiie same way of conveying 
truth by the use of contrasts, like that between 
light and darkness, life and death, love and hate ; 
the same methods of forming sentences and carry¬ 
ing the thought forward. There are the same 
fundamental conceptions, too, of God, Christ, the 
purpose of the Son’s mission, the nature of His 
worlc. His relations to God and to man, the char¬ 
acter and standing of His disciples, the world, life, 
death, the present and the future. Many of the 
terms which are characteristic of the one are 
characteristic of the other. Of this class are the 
following :— dXi^Oeiaf dfiaprlav dvOptoiroK- 
rlivoif yevvTjOtjuai ^/c, Afao/7), alwvio^, 

Bedadai, KBapoif paprvpciVf peTa^aiueiy 4 k tov Bavdrov 
eU T^v fwiiv, popoy€vI)s (of Christ), iraidla, TapdKXrjros, 
‘O-epiirareip 4 p ry jKorl^t yriareueip eis, ira^pyaLaf rh 
iTPeOpa rrjs dXydelaif toi€ip t^p dXiJ^eiaj/, TOieip rijp 
dpaprlaPf 6 Topypd^j aKorlo.^ aurr^p tov KixrpoVf t4kp(i 
deoVf TCKplay TiOipaL ryp I^vxvp avroO, <f>apepovp, <pQs, 
Xapd ireTrXypioptPT). Other terms distinctive of the 
Gospel and the Apocalypse together meet us also 
in the Ep. ; e.g. dyangiPf dydiryj, dypL^eiv iavrdPf 
dXydipStf yiPWiTKetPf elpai Bavpetp, papTvpla^ pdpeiPf 
piK^p, TrXap^p, rypeip rds eproXds, Ttjpeip rbp X6yop^ 
4 >alp€ip. Peculiar syntactical forms, or peculiar 
uses of familiar formuhe, which occur in the 
Gospel, occur also in the Ep., as in the case of 
dXV etc. There are also many obvious paral¬ 
lelisms of thought and expression. Examples of 
these may be seen in such passages of the Ep. as— 
214 on 38 318 322 328 4« 415 416 54 5# 520 com¬ 

pared respectively with those passages of the 
Gospel—5®® 8®® 8^ 15^ 13«^ 8*’ 6®® 6®^ 17®. 

Tn view of all this some have denied the char¬ 
acter of independence to the Ep., and liave spoken 
of it as a copy of the Gospel which shows all 
through the imitative hand (Baur). Others, who 
have not been disposed to go so far as that, have 
regarded it as a ‘companion’ to the Gospel, the 
second part of the Gospel (Michaelis, Storr, Eich- 
horn), a kind of dedicatory writing meant to go 
with the Gospel (Hug, Thiersch, llausrath, Hof¬ 
mann, Ebrard, Haupt), a summary or recasting 
and practical setting of the contents of the Gospel 
(lloeKstra, lloltzmann), a covering letter designed 
to serve as a kind of introduction to the Gospel 
(Lightfoot), etc. 

But there are clear and significant differences 
between the two writings, notwithstanding this 
remarkable general similarity. There is no such 
local colouring in the Ep. as we have in the 
Go.spel. There is no such Hebrew stamp in the 
Ep. as there is in the Gospel. There is not a 
single quotation from the OT in the former, while 
in the latter we have both citations from the OT 
and references to the OT. These differences, in¬ 
deed, are not conclusive. They may be due to 
the natural difference between narrative and letter, 
or to the different circumstances and objects of 
the writings. But there is much more than these. 
The ideas which are common to both are, in not 
a few cases, ditt’erently put, and have a different 
aspect. 

In the Ep., e.gr., Christ’s appearance on earth 
is presented, as we have seen, in tlie broad light 
of a manifestation. The specific function of 
advocacy or intercession is ascribed to Him. The 
qualities of faithfulness and righteousness on tlie 
side of God, and the grace of confession on the 
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flido of man, are given in a particular connexion 
with the forgiveness and the cleansing of sin ; and 
faith appears in the definite character of a power 
of overcoming. In the case of certain ideas of the 
Ep., the affinities are rather with the teaching 
of the great Pauline Epp. than with the Fourth 
Gospel. This is true, not only of what is said 
of God or of Christ as Slxatos (cf, 1® 2® with Ro 3 “), 
but also of the description of Christ as IXaafids 
(cf. 2^ 4 ^® with Ho 3^), tlie designation of Ilia 
Second Coming as a vapovala (cf. 2^® with 1 Co 15 ®*, 
1 Th2^®etc.), etc. But, besides this, the hip. has 
not a few ideas which it does not share with the 
Gospel. Such ideas are those, of a ‘fellow¬ 
ship {Koivojvla) with the Father and with His Son 
Jesus Christ,’ a ‘love perfected* {dydirr) rereXciw- 
an ‘Antichrist’ and ‘Antichrists,’ a ‘sin 
unto death’ {d/xaprla vpbs ddvaTov)^ a ‘Divine seed* 
(ajippjo. avToO), an ‘unction from the Holy One’ 
{XpLc/xa dirb tou dylov). Such terms as dyyeXta and 
rrXdvoff such plirases as iiriOv/xla tCjv d(pOa\fxC>yy iiri- 
OvpUa rrji aapKb^^ tv aapKl fpx^o^Oaiy tv T<p (pttnl vepi- 
rrareiVf rroie'iv r^v dvop-lav^ irouiv t^v SiKaioarvvrjv, belong 

to the Ep. and not to the Gospel. Such ideas, 
again, as those of the * wath or God ’ {h bpyh toO 
0€oG), to ‘ be from above ’ {etvai iK tCjv Avco), ‘ to be 
from beneath ’ {cTvai tK tQv /edrw), and such desig¬ 
nations as ‘the Holy Spirit’ {rb wfvfia rb Ayiov), 
which are in the Gospel ( 3 *® 8®* 1“ etc.), do not 
recur in tlie Ejnstle. And to these things others 
ndght be added. Where the Gospel, declares 
God to be ‘Spirit’ {TTveupa, 4 ®^), the declares 
Him to be ‘love’ {dydirr), ; where the Gospel 
speaks of the Son being ‘in tlie Father’and the 
‘Wthor in the Son’ ( 14 ^®*^^ etc.), the En. speaks 
of us as being ‘in God’ and God ‘in ua^ {i}fA€ts iv 
tQ $€ 1 ^ 2“ 4**, b Iv ijp.iv 2® 4^), 

There are also certain minuter differences in 
usage, as in the preference of the Ep. for the 
preposition dir6 after such verbs as alreiv^ dKobeiv, 
Xap^dveiv, w’here tlie Gospel has wapd. To which 
must be added the fact that no clear reference to 
the Gospel is discovered in the Epistle. There is 
enougn, therefore, to show' that the Ep. is not 
dependent on the Gospel, not a seconu part of 
it, nor a remodelling of its contents, whotner for 
practical or for polemical purposes, but an inde¬ 
pendent composition having its own particular 
occasion, purpose, and character. 

6 . Purpose and Occasioii ,—Its purpose is that 
the readers may have fellowship with the writer 
and his associates who have been eye-witnesses 
of the Word of life, and whose fellow ship is with 
the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ; that 
the joy which the writer and his brethren have 
in them may be made complete by seeing that 
fellowship realized in their case; and that those 
addressed may have the comfortable conscious¬ 
ness of possessing eternal life (I®*® 6^®). The 
writer’s ^ject, therefore, is to be taken in the 
breadth which ho himself gives it. It is not 
to be limited to the combating of certain errors, 
tlie refutation of certain false teachers, or the 
reproof of certain shortcomings. The Ep. does 
deal with certain faults in life, certain errorists 
and defective doctrines. But its primary purpose 
is to help these Christians to be partaaers with 
the writer and his fellow-witnesses in the com- 
)loteneH.s and satisfaction of the Christian life, 
t is with a view to this that other subjects are 
introduced, that certain instructions are given, 
and that counsels are offered against certain in¬ 
firmities and perils. 

The Ej>., nevertheless, may have had a particular 
occasion. That is found oy some in a certain 
critical condition of the Church or Churches ad¬ 
dressed (Liicke, etc.); and there are, no doubt, 
things in the Ep. which point to shortcomings. 


especially in the matter of brotherly love. But 
there is nothing to indicate that those addressed 
w'cre in a peculiarly dangerous or faulty condition, 
or that the moral life had sunk very low among 
them. The Ep. is not one of reproof. It is rather 
written under the sense that writer and readers 
are living in ‘ the last time,’ and that the Coming 
of the Lord is expected. Its particular occasion, 
therefore, may rather be sought in what it says 
of the appearance of certain false teachers, in 
which event the writer sees the token of ‘the 
last time.’ Who were those errorists that are 
here spoken of as ‘ Antichrists ’ ? To this ^estion 
many different answers have been given. Some of 
them may be at once dismissed as too large and 
indefinite. To say, e.g. (with Bleek), that the 
men in view are Christians^ men wdio had lost 
their faith or had practised it unworthily, or that 
they are men who had fallen into Antinomian 
licence, is inconsistent both with the fact that the 
* Antichrists ’ are described as outside the Church, 
and with the kind of fault that is attributed to 
them here. Further, if Antinomian error had 
been specially in view, we should have expected 
(so Neandor), not such a declaration as ‘Every 
one that doeth sin, doeth also lawlessness; and 
sin is law'lessnesat'S* RV), but rather ‘Everyone 
that doeth lawhas mss, doeth also sin; and law¬ 
lessness is 8 in.’an 4 "o say that they were Jews 
(Ldllier), or thauraiey were Ebionites^ is ei^ually 
wide of the mai F nothing being found to imply 
that the error ^^gepiestion w'as merely a denial of 
the Messiahship ci Jesus, or a reduction of Christ 
to the rank of a second Moses. There is as little 
to support the idea that the Ep. has in view more 
than one class of errorists, Ebionites and Sabians 
(Storr), or Ebionite and Docetic teachers (Sander). 

It is more reasonable to identify them with 
Docetic teachers of the Gnostic type. They are 
described as denying that ‘Jesus is the Christ,’ 
as denying ‘the Fatlier and the Son’ (2®®*®®), and 
as confessing ‘not Jesus’ ( 4 ®). They are con¬ 
trasted with those who are of the spirit that 
‘confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh* 
( 4 ®); and, toward the close of the Ep., though they 
are not mentioned, the note that is still insisted 
on is belief ‘ that Jesus is the Christ’ ( 5 ^). These 
terms do not carry us to the particular refinements 
of Gnosticism tliat are connected with the name 
of Basilides, as some think (Pfleiderer). There is 
no point of contact with the strange Basilidean 
theories of a tripartite sonship, the division of the 
w'orld into the Ogdoad and the Hebdomad, and 
the destiny of Jesus to be the ‘ first-fruits of the 
sorting of the things confused.’ Nor is there any 
real analogy betw een the doctrine of the Son in the 
Ep. and the vague speculations of these Gnostics 
about the descent of a light from the Hebdomad 
upon Jesus the Son of Mary at the Annunciation. 
Tiiere might seem more, perhaps, that resembles 
the Valentinian doctrine, in which the idea of 
ffTrtppara has a large and prominent place. But 
the Christology of the Ep. is far removed from 
any one or all of the three views of the origin of 
Jesus which are ascribed to Valentinus by Irenmus 
(i. II. 15 , etc.). The terms point to something more 
specific, however, than the ordinary Docetic doc¬ 
trine which bore that our Lord had only an appar¬ 
ent body all through His life on earth, and until 
His Ascension. They best suit the teachings of 
the Gnostic Cerinthus, in which Oriental, Jewish, 
and Christian ideas seem to have been mixed up, 
and which distinguished between the man ‘Jesus’ 
and ‘Christ’ the heavenly Being, and affirmed 
that ‘the Christ’ united Himself with ‘Jesus’ 
only at the baptism of the latter, and continued 
with Him only till His I’assion. Beyond this the 
terms do not seem to warrant us to go. It la 
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probably too much to say {e.g. with Iloltzmann) j 
that the error in view all through the Ep. is the 
dualistic form of Gnosis which was Christologically 
Docetic and practically Antinoinian, or (with 
Lipsius, etc.) that both Docetism and Antinomi- 
anism are intended. It is doubtful whether we 
can say {e.g. with Weiss, Harnack, etc.) that the Ep. 
is directed also against men within the Church who 
misunderstood and perverted St. T'aul’s doctrine. 
Such statements as ‘ he that docth righteousness is 
righteous’ are not enough to bear the weight 
of such inferences. 

7. Authorship. —Who, then, is the author of an 
Ep. which speaks of a form of Gnostic doctrine 
like that associated with the name of the tra¬ 
ditional opponent of the Apostle John in his old 
age? The general answer, as has been said, has 
been ; the Apostle John himself. This was the 
almost universal belief of the early Church, the 
exceptions beii^ few, of small account, and easily 
understood. The sect of the Alogi may have 
rejected the Ep., as they did the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse. Eut the statement in Eniphanius 
{ncer. tom. i. c. 34) amounts only to a perhaps, and 
the rejection, if it was thf* .Jact, would have been, 
as in the case of the Gof for doctrinal reasons. 
Marcion, wo know, refuiC?oo‘it a place in his very 
limited Canon ; but his ^v^^dusion of it and of so 
much else in the NT turi'/?^, not upon the question 
of historical testimony ,7 -/nt on tnat of harmony 
with his own special o/^^ws. At a much later 

f eriod an obscure statement is made by Cosmas 
ndicopleustcs in the 6 th cent. (Tvpngr. Christ. 
I. vii.), to the etlect that some maintained that all 
the Catholic Epp. were written by presbyters, not 
by apostles. And Leontius of Byzantium {contr. 
ifestor. et Eutych. iii. 14) speaks of Theodore of 
Mopsucstia as ‘abrogating’ the Ep. of James and 
the other Catholic Epp.—‘Epistolam Jacobi et 
alias deinceps alioruin catholicas abrogat et anti* 
quat.’ This is all. And so the case stood, as far 
as we know, till late in the 16th cent., when Joseph 
Scaliger declared all three Epp. not to be by tlie 
apostle. Then S. G. Lange, with strange taste, 
ronounced the first unworthy of an apostle, though 
e felt the force of the historical testimony for its 
apostolic origin. Others tried to prove it to be the 
work of a Jewish Christian author and a Gnostic 
reviser (Claudius), or ascribed it to the presbyter 
John (Bretschneider, Paulus). But the severest 
assault made upon the Ep. in ancient or in inodem 
times is that of Baur and nis school. The Tubingen 
criticism has not been at one in all things. Some 
of its adherents have held the Gospel ami the Ep. 
to be by the same author (K. R. Kdstlin, Georgii); 
others have held them to be by different hands 
(Baur, Hilgenfeld, etc.). But the school has been 
at one in denying the apostolic origin of the Ep., 
and in ascribing it to a writer of the 2 nd cent. 

The reasons given for this view of the Ep. are 
such as the following ;—The circumstances, the 
forms of thought, and the condition of the Church 
which appear in it, it is said, point to a later period 
than the apostolic. Different critics fix on different 
things in support of this contention. Some fix upon 
the doctrine of the Logos as they suppose it to bo 
expressed here (Bretschneider); of which it is 
enough to say that in Hebrew thought and in Greek 
there was a soil prepared for it before the close of 
tlie 1 st cent, at any rate. Others argue from the 
acquaintance which it betrays with Docetic error. 
But it is too much to assert that that type of error 
does not emerge till the post-apostolic age, and the 

f >articular form in view liere is, as we nave seen, 
ike the doctrine attributed to Cerinthus. Others 
(Hilgenfeld, etc.) reason from its reference to 
Gnostic doctrine. But while the riper and more 
complicated forms of Gnosticism belong to a later 


time, it is not made historically good that there 
was not or could not be at the earlier date 
Gnostic ideas of a simpler and more rudimentarv 
kind,^ and it is acknowledged {e.g. by Hilgenfeldj 
that it is only an undevelof)ed form that appears in 
this Epistle. But besides that, it has to be said 
that the things in the Ep. which are supposed to 
betray the influence of Gnostic thought are not 
sufficient for the purpose. Of the doctrine ascribed 
to the ‘ Antichrists’ we have already spoken. But 
much is made of the use of the terms (xjrtpfj.a and 
Xpi<Tfxa, and of the idea that we should only love 
and not fear God. But the terms <nrtpp,(i and 
have a totally different application here 
from what they have in the far-fetched and 
impracticable speculations of the Gnostic sects. 
Nor do we reiiuire to go to Gnostic sources for 
their origin. They have their explanation in the 
ideas of Revelation—the one in the OT idea of an 
anointing, the other in the NT idea of a birth or 
a being begotten of God. And that there should 
be, not the fear that hath torment, but pure love to 
God, is surely a most Christian idea. 

It is further argued that the Ep. cannot be 
an apostolic composition, because it shows the 
presence of Montanistic doctrine (Planck, Baur). 
IVaces of Montanism are thought to be found 
especially in what is said of the moral condi¬ 
tion of the believer, of the unction, and of sins 
‘not unto death’ and ‘a sin unto death.’ With 
respect to the first, the Ep. speaks, it is true, 
of the moral condition of the believer in its ideal 
I)erfection. But it is not an absolute sinlessness 
that it ascribes to him, nor docs it speak of his 
perfection at all in the Montanist way. For the 
Montanists claimed a spiritual perfection above 
other Christians. The iuea of the chrisrn or ‘ unc¬ 
tion,’ as it appears here, is as little Montanistic 
as it is Gnostic. It rests upon biblical ideas and 
biblical employments of the act of anointing with 
oil. Neither does the distinction between two 
kinds of sin necessarily bear the sen.se which Baur 
puts upon it. Even if we were to grant this, it 
would not carry the late date with it. Hilgenfeld 
has pointed out that the idea of special mortal sins 
is found in the Periodi Petri, a part of the pseudo* 
Clementine literature, and, in his opinion, it is 
therefore earlier than Montanism. Much more, 
too, would surely have been made of the doctrine of 
the I’araclete, if the Ep. had been written by a 
Montanist or under Montanistic influences. Other 
arguments adverse to its apostolic origin and its 
connexion with John the evangelist are of even 
less importance. The brevity of the reference to 
the false teachers and the limited refutation of 
them have been held to be inconsistent with the 
claims preferred on behalf of the Epistle. But this 
is to overlook the method of the Ep., which is to 
present the truth, and to do that authoritatively, 
rather than to expose error. The vagueness of the 
introduction, and the want of anything in it to 
identify the writer with John the apostle, are also 
adduced. But it is customary with ot. John not to 
name himself directly, and the author associates 
himself at least with the eye-witnesses of Christ’s 
life, and speaks all through in a tone befitting one 
conscious of apostolic dignity. 

Once more the apo.stolic authorship is contested 
on the ground that the Ep. is so different from the 
Apocalypse. This is, of course, an important argu¬ 
ment with those of the Tubingen school, and it is 
perhaps best put by those of that school who, 
like Hilgenfeld, hold the Ep. to be older than the 
Gospel. The Apoc. being by John the apostle, 
the remarkable way in which it differs from 
the Ep. in language and conception makes it 
impossible, it is argued, for the latter to be by 
the same hand. The differences, indeed, are great. 
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and extend not only to vocabulary, <^rainmar, 
and phraseology, hut to attitude, spirit, and idea. 
They may be explained so far, however, by ditterence 
in cireurastanee, time of composition, subject, and 
so far also by tlie fact that the one writing is an 
Ep., while the other belongs to the peculiar order 
of apocalyptic literature which has a form and a 
method of its own. 'I'lio dill'erence in idea, too, is 
in important cases much less than the Tiihingen 
critics are inclined to make it. There is no such 
antagonism, e.^.,a8 they suppose hetween the (Joil of 
wratn in the Apoc. and the (k>d of love in the Ep., 
or between the view of the divine righteousness as 
judging evil in the Apoc. and the view of the same 
righteousness as forgiving sin in the Epistle. That 
there are many points of afliriity, too, between 
Gospel, En., and Apoc., is admitted by critics like 
Hilgenfeld. Hut tfie question of the Apoc. is one 
by itself. See art. Ukvklation (Hook of). 

The arguments in favour of the non-apostolic 
origin of the Ep. are far from convincing. Even 
were they much more so than they are, they could 
not prevail against the historical evidence. For 
that is peculiarly strong. The entire witness of 
antiquity (with the solitary exceptions already 
referred to in the cases of Cosmas and Leontius) 
from the time of Eusebius is for the Johannine 
authorship. Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius, and others attest it. Jerome, speak¬ 
ing of the Apostle John, in his Catalogue of 
Ecclesiastical Writers (ch. 9), says of him: * Scripsit 
autein et unam epistolam, cuius exordium est, 
Quod fuit ab initio . . , qua) ab universis ecclesi- 
asticis et eruditis viris probatur.’ Eusebius him¬ 
self places it among the llomologoumena {HE iii. 
25), and ascribes it to John {HE iii. 24, 25). 
Travelling back from these declarations, w'e find 
Dionysius, the scholar of Origen, citing the w’ords 
of the Ep. as those of the evangelist, and reason¬ 
ing against the Johannine origin of the Apoc. from 
its iinlikeness to the Ep. in style and language 
(Euseb. HE vii. 25). We find Origen himself 
repeatedly onoting it or referring to it as by John 
{e.g. Ev. Jon. tom. xiii. 21). It is in the Eeshitta, 
and in the Muratorian Fragment, the latter quot¬ 
ing the words ‘ Qiue vidimus oculis no.stris et auri- 
bus audivimus et manus nostra) palpaverunt hmc 
scripsimus vobis’ as John’s. Similar testimony 
is borne to it by Cyprian {Ejj. 25), wdio quotes 2® % 
by Tertullian {ado. Marc. v. 16 ; ado. Prax. ch. 13, 
28; ado. Gnost. 12, etc.),and by Clem. Alex, {Strom. 
ii. 15, iii. 4, 5, iv. 16). Ireuanis, too, quotes the Ep. 
several times, and ascribes it to John, the LortPs 
disciple, who also wrote the Gospel (de Hair. iii. 
16 ; Euseb. HE v. 8). Further, Tapias (who is 
described by Iremcus em'lwdwov dAfoi'(rri)y, IIoXc- 
KdpTTov 5* eraipo^) is reporte<l by Eusebius {HE iii. 
39) to have ‘ used testimonies from John’s former 
Ep.’ {Kixj^yjTaL 5’ b aurbs fiaprvplais dirb rijs *Ju)dvyov 
TTporlpa^ ^TTLardXrj^). And Polycarp, the disciple of 
St. John {ad Philipp, ch. 7), lias the sentence ttAv 

ydp hv fjL^ b/xoXoy-Q 'Jr)(TOvv XpiaTbv iv (rapsl iXrjXv- 
Oivai., dvTlxp<-o'T6i icTTtv ; which so closely resembles 
1 Jn 4* that few (though Scholten is of the number) 
have refused to sec in it an evidence of Poly carp’s 
acqiiairitance with the Epistle. 

Whether w^e can carry the chain of w itness further 
back even tlian Polycarp’s letter, is doubtful. It 
depends chielly on tne date to w hich the Didachi is 
referred, and on the view taken of certain sentences 
in it. The En. appears to be know n, indeed, to the 
writer of the Ei>. to Dio^etus ; but the date of that 
writing, w hich is placed by Lightfoot {St. Ignatius 
and St. Polycajp^ i. 517) betw een A.D. 117 and 130, j 
is uncertain. Traces of it have also been found by 
some in Justin Martyr, the l^p. of Harnabas, the 
Shei»herd of Hernias, and the Epistles of Ignatius. 
But these are not definite enough to prove ac¬ 


quaintance with the writing. They may indicate 
no more than the use of terms wdiicn were common 
to all Christians, or to certain circles of Christians, 
at the time. Hut in the DidacM we have, perhaps, 
something more. In chs. x., xi., e.g.^ we find tlio 
phrase reXeiQaai a&rijv iv dydfry <rov ; vapeXOirto b 
Kbfffiof oifTOi ; ttSs di irpocp^ryjs dedoKi/uLaa/xivos. These 
remind us of the rereXe/wrat iv dydTjj of our Ep. 
(4^”) and the parallel phrases in 2® 4^*- ; of the 

6 Kbafxos Trapayerat of 2^“^ (a very similar form 
occurs, how ever, also in St. Paul, 1 Co 7^^); and of 
the boKLfxd^eTe rk TrveufiaTa of 4h If these are re¬ 
garded as reminiscences of the words of the Eji., 
and not simply as proofs of acquaintance with 
John’s teaching, it may he, in oral form, and if 
the Didachi can be referred to the closing years 
of the first century or the openin^^ years of the 
second, we have a witness earlier even than 
Polycarp. 

lo this must be added the argument drawm 
from the relation in which Gospel and Ep. stand 
to each other. If it can be show n that the two 
writings are by one hainl, then all that goes to 

rove the Gospel to be the work of the evangelist 

ohn goes to prove the Ep. to be liis also. Tliis 
question, whether the autnor of the Gospel also 
wrote the Ep., is answered in the negative by the 
Tiibingeu critics generally. In support of that 
position it is urged that the two writings difl'er 
radically in their attitude to the OT law, in their 
view of the person of Christ, in their doctrines of 
the Holy Spirit and the work of Clirist, in their 
eschatology, and in their general mode of thought. 
The Ep., it is said, stands ‘in a more intimate 
relationship’to the law than is the case with the 
Gospel. Hut in point of fact there is no mention 
of tne vbyot in tne Ep., and the passages which 
are supposed to have it specially in view' have 
another ajiplication. It does not appear that in 
the use of tne term dvofxia. in 3^ it is the Mosaic law 
that is particularly in view', or that tlie dw dpxrjs 
in 2^'® refers specially to the OT law' of love. 
The idea of a personal I^ogos, again, which is 
found in the Prolopie to the Gospel, is thought to 
be foreign to the Ejiistle. Hut if we have not the 
term b Xbyos, wo have the phrase 6 Xbyos rrj^ fwi/s in 
the introduction to the Ep. ; and, even if it is 
allow'ed to be a question whether the latter phrase 
has the same sense as the former, we have a 
similar conception of the superhuman, pre-temporal, 
personal being of Christ in the terms ‘ life^ and 
‘ Hon of God ’ as they appear in the Epistle. The 
Holy Spirit, it is further urged, is not presented as 
He 18 in the Gospel in personal relations, of W'hich 
the use of the neuter term xpi^H-p supposed to be 
a proof. Hut the term is an easily under¬ 

stood term for a particular gift or operation of the 
Holy One; and the ‘w'itness’ w'hich is said to be 
borne by the Hjiirit (5®), which is also ascribed to 
the Spirit by Christ in the Fourth Gospel (15*®), 
points to the harmony of the tw'o writings on the 
subject of the personality of the Holy Ghost. 

The designation of Christ as ‘ Advocate ’ (2*) is 
also held by Haur and others of his school to be in 
affinity with the Ep. to the Hebrews rather than 
with the Fourth Gospel, and to indicate a view of 
Christ’s relation to His disciples w hich ‘ lay far 
apart from the evangelist.’ Hut the idea of Christ 
as Interces.sor is not peculiar to any particular Ep., 
but is found again and again in the N'l; nor can it 
be made out that in anything else that is said of 
Christ’s relations to His disciples there is any 
dillerence between the Ep. and the Gospel. Nor 
is it the case that the Ep. has an eschatology 
w hich is not knowm to the Gospel. The conceptions 
of a present judgment and a spiritual Parousia 
prevail, it is true, in the Gospel, but not to the 
exclusion of the ideas of a future judgment and a 
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Parousia at the end of things (5^- ^ 6^*- ^ etc.). And 
the eschatological conception of the Advent and the 
Judgment is expressed in the Kp., but not to the 
absolute exclusion of the form of doctrine character¬ 
istic of the Gospel. For it speaks of a i>assing 
from death to liie which is already accomplished, 
and of eternal life as a present possession, h urther, 
to say, with Baur, llilgenfetd, and others, that 
there is a more ‘material and external’ mode of 
thought in the Ep. than in the Gospel, is to mis¬ 
judge and misinterpret the former. The designa¬ 
tion, c.y., of God as ‘light’ is strangely thought 
to express a more material conception of God than 
is possible to the writer of the Gospel, and the 
symbols of the ‘ water ’ and the ‘ blood ’ are thought 
to be differently used, more materially in the Ep., 
more ideally in the Gosjjel. But these supposi¬ 
tions rest on mistaken interpretations oi the 
passages. 

There are differences between the two writings, 
as we have seen, and these differences are neither 
few in number nor inconsiderable in wei^^cht. Tliev 
are differences which go to establish the independ¬ 
ence of the two compositions. But they are not 
sufficient to prove a difference of authorship. 
They can be made to appear so only by forced 
constructions, and by overlooking the distinct 
purposes and circumstances of the writings. They 
can be explained by the differences between the 
Gospel ana the Ep. in the occasions which pro¬ 
duced them, the subjects with which they have to 
deal, and the ends which they have in view, and by 
the natural diflercnce between an historical com¬ 
position and a letter. On the other hand, there 
are similarities of the most remarkable kind in 
thought, style, and expression, in characteristic 
ideas, in imagery anJ symbolism, and in the 
special type of doctrine. They are similarities 
which pervade the two writings, and point strongly 
to identity of authorship. 

No explanation of the origin of the Ep., there¬ 
fore, fits the facts so well as the one that has 
prevailed. It is to internal considerations that 
those appeal who reject it; and it is largely on the 
ground of the supposed impossibility of two writ¬ 
ings so different in character as the Ep. and the 
Apoc. proceeding from one and the same band, 
that the Tubingen critics deny the apostolicity of 
the former. The external evidence is not seriously 
assailed. It is admitted even by so uncompromis¬ 
ing a critic as the late l)r. Samuel Davidson that 
‘ the letter is well attested by the voice of an¬ 
tiquity, and that, as far as external evi<Ience 
reaches, its authenticity seems to bo secure’ 
{Introduction to the N2\ li. .302). 

8 . Place and Date. —If the Ep. is the work of 
John, it is most natural to suppose it to have been 
written in Asia Minor, most probably in Ephesus. 
It is true that we have no definite statement in 
early Christian literature to that effect, and some 
who regard it as intended to form a companion to 
the Gospel are inclined to refer it to Patmos. But 
it is witn Ephesus that the most ancient tradition 
connects the composition of the Gospel. What 
Irenicus says of John the /xaOr)T^s roO Kvplov and 
his (Gospel is this : Kal aMi rd euayy^ioiff 

’l']0^<rv 'Atrfas diarplpioy {adv. Ilcer. iii. 1), 
and tlie same is said in effect by Jerome {Prolog, to 
Matth. vol. vii. pp. .5, 6). If the Gospel and the 
Ep., therefore, belong to the same period in John’s 
life, as many things go to show, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the im. as well as the Gospel was 
written in Asia Minor, and most probably in 
Ephesus, all the more that it is with that territory 
and that city that ancient tradition connects the 
closing stage of John’s career. 

If tliere is little by which to determine the 
place where the Ep. was written, there is as little 
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by which to fix its date. Some, indeed, have 
thought it possible to define the time of its com¬ 
position precisely, and have been bold enough even 
to refer it to one particular year. Ebrard ascribes 
it to the year 95 of the Dionysian era. But his 
reasoning turns upon the uncertain suppositions 
that the En. is a dedicatory companion to the 
Gospel, and that the Gospel was written in 
Patmos, John being in that island, as he holds, 
in the fifteenth year of Doriiitian. Ewald, again, 
puts the writing of the Gospel at 80 A.D., but 
thinks it was not in circulation till immediately 
before John’s death ; while the Ep., according to 
him, was written later, but circulated earlier. 
All that can be said with any measure of con¬ 
fidence is that the Ep. belongs to the later 
apostolic period. This seems the natural, if not 
the necessary, inference from the general cast of 
its contents, the condition of the Christian com¬ 
munities which is indicated in it, the errors which 
it combats, the lack of any reference to the con¬ 
test between legalism and liberty, and the im¬ 
pression which it conveys that the questions which 
occupy so large a place in the great I’auline Epp. 
are no longer the questions of the day. It is 
in harmony with the traditional account of the 
>eriod of John’s stay in Ephesus, as it appears in 
^olycrates (cf. Euseb. HE iii. 31), Irenuius {ado. 
Hcer. ii. 39, iii. 1, 3), Origen, and Clement of 
Alexandria (Euseb. HE iii. 1, 23), as well as in 
Jerome {de Vir. lllustr. c. 9). It is also in harmony 
with the tone of the Ep., for it reads like the calm 
counsel of old age and ripest experience; and with 
the presumption which is created by St. Paul’s 
declared princij)le of action (Ko 15‘®), and by the 
absence or any reference to John or any salutation 
to him in the Pauline Epp. addressed to A.siatio 
Churches, that it was written after the death 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. It is 
most probable, also, that it was written after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, though how long 
after that event it is impossible to say. Some, 
indeed {e.g. Grotiua, Diisterdieck, Fritzscho), have 
held it to be earlier than that catastrophe, on the 
ground of the mention of ‘ the last hour ’ in 2^®, or 
tor the broader reason that an event of so terrible 
moment could scarcely have jiassed without some 
notice, if it had happened. But there may be no 
allusion to that event, for the simple reason that 
there was no special call to refer to it, or because 
it was no longer a very recent thing. Nor can 
anything be made of the statement in 2^®. The 
term ‘ the last hour ’ applies, not to the destruction 
of Jerusalem (how could the ‘antichrists’ be signs 
of that?), but to the Parousia, in which connexion 
we find the phrase Hctxo-toi Kaipol used even by 
Ignatius {Ep. ad Ephes. c. xi.). The Gnostic 
teaching which is condemned, and the external 
position of the errorists, combine with other things 
to point to a period later than 70 A.D., and 
towards the end of the century. This is in har¬ 
mony also with the traditional date of Cerinthus, 
with whose doctrine the view of Christ’s Person 
repudiated in the Ep. is most probably identified, 
and with the period in John’s life to which tradi¬ 
tion assigns his connexion with the heretic. 

It has been sought to define the time of com¬ 
position more precisely by determining the chrono- 
ogical relation of the Ep. to the Gosjtel. But the 
materials for doing so are far too scanty, and the 
arguments which have been urged for the one view 
or the other have little weight. Some hold the 
Ep. to be prior to the Gospel, on the ground that 
writings of ‘ momentary design, like letters, come 
naturally before writings of permanent design, 
like narratives or histones’ (Tliiersch); or on the 
ground that a letter of warning to particular 
Churches against particular errors would probably 
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have been written earlier than a composition like 
the Gospel, which deals with the historical founda¬ 
tions, and appears to he addressed to all Christen¬ 
dom (liuthcr, al.). Others argue for the posteri¬ 
ority of the Ep. on the basis of certain passages 
which are supposed to refer to the Gospel, or to 
presuppose it, or on the ground that the Ep. seems 
to rerjuire the Gosi)cl for its explanation. Hut, 
even if the latter were granted, it would not follow 
that the Ep. was later than the Gospel. Keuss, 
w ho thinks that the former needs the latter as its 
commentary, yet admits that ‘as it once had one 
in the oral instruction of the author, it is not 
thereby proved tliat it is later’ {Hist, of the Nl\ 
Houghton’s tr., p. 2,17). And as to the passages 
appealed to in particular, the opening verses in 
their relation to the Prologue or the Gospel, the 
phrase iv aapKl ^XrjXvO&ra (4^) as compared with (rhp^ 
etc., they are almost equally applicable or 
inapplicable as arguments for the priority of the 
Ep. and for its posteriority. There is, indeed, 
nothing in the Ep. that can be justly said to 
presuppose the existence of the Gosjjel as we have 
it, or to go beyond what is explainable by the 
earlier oral preaching and teaching. 

9. Destination .—The Ep. being written, then, 
in the scenes of the closing stage of John’s apos¬ 
tolic ministry, it is most reasonable to suppose 
it to have been written for readers belonging to 
those ])arts. It has been supposed, indeed, to have 
been addressed to Palestinian Christians (Henson), 
Hut there is nothing to favour such a supposition, 
the contents of the Ep. pointing to a Gentile- 
Christian audience rather than a Jewish-Christian. 
Some have thought it directed to a single Church, 
that of Ephesus (Hug), or even that of Corinth 
(Lightfoot). Hut its wide scope and encj^lical 
character are inconsistent with tliat. Others have 
regarded it as addressed to Christians outside the 
scone of the life and ministry of Jolin in his old 
a^e (Holtzmann), or as an encyclical of the 
widest scope (llilgenfeld). Hut the terms which 
are said to bear this out do not meet the case. 
The Kal vp.iv and xal u/Atis in 1® do not sullice to 
establish a distinction between the Asiatic Chris¬ 
tians among whom John w as writing and those to 
whom his letter is directed; and while the character 
of the Ep. suits its designation as a Catholic Ep., 
there are things in it, especially the references to 
particular forms of error, which so far limit and 
deline its destination. 

The most curious thing connected with this 
q^uestion of the readers that are in view, is 
the fact that Augustine, in quoting 3®, speaks 
of the j)assago as being in John’s ‘Epistde to 
the Partldans’ (quod dictum est a Joanne in 
epistola ad Parthos, Quasi. Evan^. ii. 39). That 
is the only certain occurrence, indeed, of this 
designation in Augustine’s w^orks. Tt is given, 
however, in the Henedictine edition of his Tractates 
on the Ep., in the title ; in the Indicuhis operuni 
S. Aufjustini of Possidius ; in one or tw'o manu¬ 
scripts ; in the contra Varimadurn Arianum of 
Idacius Cdarus or Vigilius ’I’apsensis; and in 
Bede’s (if it is genuine) Prologus super septem 
epistolas canon Iras, w here it is said that many 
ecclesiastical writers, and among them the great 
Athanasius, allirm this Ep. to be ‘ written to the 
Parthians.’ Hence it has been 8upix)sed by some 
(Grotius, etc.) that the I'p. was addressed to 
Jewish Christians living beyond the Euphrates 
within the limits of tlie Parthian empire. Hut 
w'e hear of no connexion between John and 
Parthia, and the designation ad Parthos appears 
to have been unknowm to the Church of the East, 
and even to the Church of the West before 
Augustine’s time. It is a pure puzzle, a curiosity 
on which nothing can be based. It has been 
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accounted for as a mi.stake for ad Pathmios 
(Serrarius), ad S 2 )arsos (Wetstein), adpertius 
(Seinler), ad Spartos (Scholz, on the authority of 
a 12th century manuscript), 7rp6s Siao-Tra/xraja^vousf!) 
(Holtzmann, Mangold), -irpb^ ndvra^ (Paulus), Tpbs 
irapOivovs (Gieseler, etc.). Most favour the last of 
these explanations. Some think that the title irpbt 
TcapOivovs w'as given to exnrcss the pure condition 
of the Churches addresseti (Whiston); others, that 
the inscription of the Second Ep. {irphs irapdivovs) 
as found in some manuscripts was transferred as 
more suitable to the First (Hug). Some, again, 
suppose that the title ran iTriaroX^ rod Audvrov rod 
TrapOivoVf John having the designation dTro<TT6Xov Kal 
evayyeXia-Tou irapOivov in the inscription home by the 
Apoc. in one manuscript {Cod. Guelpher.); otliers, 
that Augustine misunderstood wdiat was said by 
Clem. Alex. {Drag. 1011) about the Second Ep. being 
written irpb^ irapdhovs, and transferred the title to 
the First (Huther). All is conjecture, and can in 
no way allect the probabilities of the case (supported 
as these are by the tradition bearing on John’s 
residence and work in Asia Minor) that the Ep. 
had in view the Churches that would be naturally 
addressed from Ephesus. It is therefore with those 
Asiatic regions in which Gnostic speculations had 
become rife (Apoc. with that great city 

in which Paul had planted a Christian Church, and 
in which John bad lived on, according to Iren,Tens 
{ado. Hcer. ii. 22®, iii. 3®), into the reign of Trajan, 
that this majestic Ep., with its heavenly calm and 
its lofty message oi truth and love, is connected 
in respect both of readers and of writer. 

Litkraturh.—A nionjf the numeroua CommentarkB, special 
mention may bo made of those of (Ecumenius, Calvin, Diister- 
dieck, Lut.ke, Huther, Khrard, Rothe (most fruitful of all), 
ilaupt, Alford, Jelf, Westcott, lloltzmann, do Wel te-Hriickner, 
Rraune, Alexander (in the Speakeftt Comm.), Ewald, Plvimmer; 
amon)( books on Introduction, especially those by Weiss, Keuss, 
Bleek, llil^^enfeld, Salmon, S. Davi<lson, Holtzmann, Julicher, 
Zahn ; and amon(.f works of other kinds, the Expositions by 
Neander, F. D. Maurice, R. 8. Candlish, Lias, and Watson, 
Enlmann's PrimcB Kp, Joan, arpnnentum^ nexus et consilium ; 
Luthardt’s d$ Primee Joan. Kp. Compositxone ; Flatt's de anti- 
christis et pseud opr o] diet is in Ep. Joan. ; (Hrorcr’s Urchristen- 
thum; BesBcr’B Jiihefsturuieni PfleidereFs Urchristexithum and 
llihbert Lectures ; Harnack's Geschichte der altchrist. Literatur 
bis Eusebius. 

^ The Second Epistle.—1 . Conner?f.?.—This brief 
Ep., though it touches the First Kp. at several 
points, ami has also something in common wuth 
the ’I’hird, li.as an independent value, and a dis¬ 
tinct interest. It is unmistakably a letter, and 
is distinguished from the First E[). by its personal 
and private character. It is addressed, not to a 
wide circle of readers, as is the case wutli the First, 
but to a particular individual or Church, and it 
represents a writer who speaks less with the tone of 
coraniaml, but with more of the earnestness that 
cares for individual Christians, and seeks to come 
into direct relations wuth them. As to its origin and 
much else belonging to it, w^o have little or nothing 
t-o guide us heyoml what can be gathered from its 
owui tenor. It seems to liave been occasioned by 
the pressure of dangers arising from false teaching, 
and its object is to secure tlie individual or the 
Church that is addressed against these perils until 
the writer could visit the scone in person. 

With this object in view the author begins his 
letter, somewhat in St. Paul’s way, with a com¬ 
mendation of tho person or persons to whom he 
writes, and with a large Christian greeting. Again, 
w'ith a tact and courtesy such as we lind in St. Paul’s 
letters, he expresses the joy which he had in the con- 
si.stent life ot her (be it lady or Church) whom he ad¬ 
dresses. From this he passes on to an exhortation, 
couched in terms of entreaty, to fulfil the great 
law of Christian love—a love explained to imply 
a life and walk in practical obedience to the divine 
commandments. Ilis reason for writing in such 
a strain is, as he indicates, his fear of the possible 
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influence of certain errorists, whom he identifies 
with Antichrist, because they deny that Jesus is 
the Christ come in the complete reality of human 
nature. He counsels watchfulness af^ainst the in¬ 
sidious teaching of such deceivers, and speaks of 
the loss which would follow the acceptance of it. 
He reminds his reader or readers further of the 
fact that fellowship with God cannot bo enioyed 
unless one abides by the true doctrine of Christ. 
He declares those who deny that doctrine to be 
men not to be received or welcomed, lest one 
should make himself partaker in their evil. He 
adds certain explanations about the shortness of 
his letter, and his intention to come in person. 
He closes with a brief salutation from certain 
Christians with whom he is associated at the time. 

2. Authorship. —I'his En. has much in common 
with the First. It speaks, as the latter does, 
of ‘love,* ‘truth,’ ‘the truth,’ ‘the command¬ 
ments,’ a ‘new commandment’ and one ‘had from 
the beginning,’ of ‘ loving in truth,’ and ‘ walking 
in truth,’ of ‘abiding in ’ one, of a ‘joy ’ that may 
be ‘fulfilled.’ It speaks, too, of ‘Antichrist,’ and 
deals with the same form of error—the denial that 
Jesus is ‘the Christ come in the flesh.’ And it 
uses the same methods of stating a thing—first 
positively, and then negatively. There are some 
things, it is true, in which it difl’ers from 1 Jn. It 
has certain phrases and grammatical forms which 
do not occur in the First Ep.— e.g. ef rts for idv ns, 
TrepLirarciP /card for TrepnraTeiv iv, ipx^p-€POS ip (rapKt 
for iXrjXvOihi Ip capKl, Oedp 5i-Saxh X/)t<rTou, did- 

axw (P^pfLP, ft\iir€T€ iavTovtf etc. But little can be 
made of such things as these, 'fhey are not 
enough to establish any essential dilrerence in 
idea or in style. It is admitted, even by some 
who disrmte the apostolic origin of 2 Jn, that 
‘ these deviations do not destroy the force of the 
argument contained in the resemhlances’ (S. 
Davidson’s Tntrod. to the N'f\ ii. p. 329). 

This being the case, the inference would seem to 
be that 2 Jn is by the same hand as 1 Jn. This 
has been in point of fact the general view, and 
even some of those w ho have denied the Johannine 
authorship of 1 Jn have admitted that the two 
Epp. are by the same writer (Bretschneider, 
Paulus). But there are some w’ho deny that 
identity of authorship can be inferred from the 
similarities which have been noticed, even though 
these come to so much that more than a half of tlio 
smaller Ep. can be found in the larger. They 
think that these striking resemblances can be 
explained by the art of a forger, or as the imitative 
work of a writer who knew I Jn well. So some 
who have recognized 1 Jn to he by the evangelist 
have ascribed 2 Jn to a dillerent hand—either to 
the Presbyter John (Erasmus, Grotius, etc.), or to 
some other John unknown to us. Baur has a some¬ 
what elaborate an<l far-fetched theory of the origin 
of this Epistle. He holds it to be of Montanist 
origin, and to be addressed to the Church to wdiich 
the Gains of 3 Jn belongs. Ho takes it to be in¬ 
deed the Ei>. which is referred to in 3 Jn and to 
be intended for one of the sections of tlie Roman 
Church, in which Church he thinks a schism had 
taken place. He bases this largely on the state¬ 
ment made by Clem. Alex, in his Jlypotyposes as to 
2 Jn being written ad quandam ^abyloniam elec- 
tam^ supposing that Rome is meant by the 
Babylouiay and that the term electa^ is a 

designation given to the Church in harmony with 
the Alontanist idea of the Church as the pure and 
holy bride of Christ. But all this turns on a fanci¬ 
ful and inconsistent interpretation of Clement’s 
words, and those who agree for the most part with 
Baur, both in his general positions and in his 
denial of the apostolic origin of 2 Jn, often decline 
to follow him hero. Hilgenfeld, e.y., rejects this 


peculiar Montanist account of the Ep., and tries 
to explain it as an ofliiual condemnation, in the 
form of a letter, of fellowship with Gnostic teachers. 
That the Ep. cannot be ascribed to John the 
evangelist, however, is also hekl by some w ho are 
unable to go all the way either wdth Baur or wdtli 
Hilgenfeld, and whose general view of it is essen¬ 
tially dillerent. Ebrard, e.g.^ following Erasmus, 
assigns it to the Presbyter John, passing lightly 
over the resemblances to I Jn as so many allusions 
and reminiscences, and regarding the distinctive 
passages as essentially diflerent from the evan¬ 
gelist’s style. 

Although the internal evidence, therefore, is held 
by most to point to the author of the First Flo. 
as also the writer of the Second, and to the Apostle 
John as that writer, it is not read in that way by 
all. How, then, does the case stand with respect 
to the external evidence? The historical testi¬ 
mony, it must be admitted, is neither very abund¬ 
ant nor very clear. I’hat it should be so need not 
seem strange when regard is had to the extreme 
brevity of tuo Ep. and its private character. What 
we have is as much as could bo expected, and it 
is on the whole sullicient for the purpose. The Ep. 
seems not to have been accepteil by the school 
of Antioch. Theodore of Monsuestia appears 
to be rej)orted by Leontius or Byzantium as 
rejecting James and the other Cath. Epj). The 
w'ords, however, viz. oh qnmn caxisam^ xit arbitrary 
ipsam epistolam Jacobi et alias dcinccps catholicas 
ahrogat et antiqxiaty are not very precise. Theo- 
doret makes no reference to 2 Jn. In a homily on 
M121^,which is doubtfully ascribed to Chrysostom, 
it is said of it, as well as of 3 Jn, ol rarlpes diroxa- 
popL^oprai. Jerome {de Vir. Jlhis. c. 9) contrasts the 
tw'o smaller Epp. with the First, and speaks of 
them as ascribed to the I’resbytor John. Origen, 
who quotes 1 Jn, never quotes either 2 Jn or 3 Jn. 
He knows of the circulation, however, of the tw'o 
minor Epp., but remarks that ‘ not all aflirm them 
to be genuine’ (Euseb. IIH vi. 25). Neither the 
one nor the other seems to have been included in 
the Pesbitta Version. And Eusebius classes both 
among i\\Q Antilegomeva. He sneaks of them as the 
‘so-c^led second and third of John,’ and indicates 
that it w’as questioned whether they belonged to 
the evangelist, ‘ or possibly to another of the same 
name as ho’ [HK iii. 2.5‘‘). 

On the other hand, Irenmus quotes 2 Jn as 
the words of ‘John, the disciple of the Lord ’ {adv. 
lifer, i. 10*), and gives the statement about the 
‘deceivers’ and ‘Antichrist’ (2 Jn^) also as by the 
Lord’s ‘disciple,’ though he refers to it as in 1 Jn 
instead of 2 Jn {adw l{<r.r. iii. 16”). Clement of 
Alex, speaks of John ‘in his larger Epistle’ {ip ry 
pel^opi iTTia-roXy) as seeming to teach a certain 
thing; from which it is clear that he knew a 
shorter Ep. or shorter Epp. {Strom, ii. 16). In a 
fragmentary Latin translation of the ITypoty- 
poscs he speaks of the same Ep. in these very 
definite terms: Seruvda Joann is episfola, qxim ad 
virgines srripta simplicissirna est; .scripta vero 
est ad quandam Jiahyloniam Eleetam nomine, 
signijicat axiiem electionem ecclesice snnetm. Ho is 
also reported by Eusebius {HE vi. 14') to have 
commented in bis Hypotynoses on the disputed 
books, viz. ‘the Epistle or Judo and the other 
Catholic E})istles.’ Dionysius of Alexandria (in a 

J >as.sago given in Eusebius, HE vii. 25) speaks of 
Tolin as not naming himself, ip ry devripg, {pepopiipy 
*I(jjdppov xal rplry, Kalroi ^paxelais oCxrait iTTurroXais, 
but as writing ‘anonymously as the presbyter.' 
Dionysius therefore regardeif the anonymity of 
2 Jnas quite in John’s manner. And tlie school 
of Alexandria seems to have generally acce[>ted 
the Second Ep. as John the apostle’s. Alexander, 
e.g., in quoting vv.'®*" says of them dis Trapriyyet- 
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\ev 6 fxaKdpLo^ 'JiDdvvrj^ (Socratea, IfE i. 6). The 
Muratoriaii Fragment refers to at least two Epp. 
of John in the dillieult sentence, Epistoht sane 
Jude et suj)ersc7'ipti Johaimis duas in catholica 
habentur et sapientia, ah amiris Salomonis in 
honorem ipsius srripta (Kouth, Ecliq. Sac. i. p. 
296). lint the text requires emendation, and it is 
diflerently interpreted, some (Liicke, Huther, etc.) 
understanding it to sneak for the Johannine 
authorship, others (reading ut for et sapientia)* 
taking it to mean that, as the Book of Wisdom 
was not written by Solomon, so these Epp. were 
not written by John the apostle. 

It should bo added that, though the great North 
African Fathers, 'J’ertullian and Cyprian, do not 
q^uote 2 Jn, it is clear tliat it Avas recognized in 
tlieir Clinrcli. For Cyprian himself, in reporting 
the statements made ny the bisho])s at tlie synoo 
which was held at Cartilage in A.D. 256, speaks of 
Aurelius, bishop of Chullabi, as appealing to 2 Jn 
in these words: Joannes Apostolus in epistola 
sua posnit dicens^ si aids ad vos venitf etc. in like 
manner, although tlie hip. was not in the great 
Syriac Version, it appears to have been use<l by 
Ephraem in the 4th cent., and that in a way in¬ 
dicating that it was understood to bo by John the 
apostle {de Amoi'c Pauji. iii. 52; ad Imitat. 
Prov. i. 76). And while Eusebius placed it, as avo 
have seen, among the * disputed’ books, he ex- 
]►resses himself diflerently in his Detnonstratio 
Evanqelica (iii. 5), Avhen he gives, as it a[)peara, 
his own opinion. There he says of John that in 
his Epistles he ‘either makes no mention of 
himseli or calls himself presbytery but nowhere 
apostle or evangelist ’—iv raU ^irarToXah ai>roO 

oud^ fjLU'^fjLTjv rijt oUelas wpo<T7}yopLa^ Troietrat, fj irpeafiu- 
r«pov lavrliv dvop-d^eiy ovda/j.oO dirda-ToXov ehayye- 
Xarriip). It was included, too, in the Old Latin VS. 

The most ancient historical testimony, there¬ 
fore, although it is of limited Quantity, is in 
favour of the authorship by John tno apostle. It 
is testimony that comes from sources so far apart 
as Caul, Alexandria, and North Africa. It is 
confirmed by the resemblance of 2 Jn to 1 Jn; 
the considerations which go to establish the 
Johannine origin of the latter being so far avail¬ 
able also for the Johannine origin of the former. 
Nor is any difliculty created by the designation 
‘the elder.’ That title rather supports the apos¬ 
tolic origin. It is still a moot point whether Ave 
have historical ground for belieAung in the exisc- 
ence of a Presbyter John in Ephesus as distinct 
from the Aj)Ostle John. Nor is there anything in 
the case as regards 2 Jn to make the hypothesis of 
this shadoAvy second John either necessary or 
helpful. It is to the apostle that the earliest 
evidence points. It is dillieult, indeed, to under¬ 
stand hoAv this small private letter could have been 
accepted as it Avas, and in due time ma<le part of 
the Canon, unless the general opinion of the 
Cluirc^h had ascribe<l it to John. An<l the use 
of the title, ‘the elder,’ in the inscription tells 
for the ordinary view. No one Avishing to pass off 
a Avriting as by the apostle Avould have chosen so 
indelinife a title. iS^o ordinary person, Avriting 
Avith honest intent in his own name, Avould have 
called himself ‘ the elder,’as if there Avere none but 
he ; Avliile, if the Aviiter so styling himself had 
been a jmusou of extraordinary importance, it 
Avould be strange that Ave should knoAv nothing of 
him. I’hcre is nothing to shoAV that the title is 
used to distinguish ‘presbyter’ from ‘apostle.’ 
Apostles could also bo called preshytersy as Ave .see 
from the NT itself (1 I’ 5*), and as is the case in 
the very sentence from I’a])ias on Avhich the hypo¬ 
thesis of a distinct Presbyter John is founded. It 

* Et is conflmied, however, by the new MS of the Fragment 
ptiblished ia Miscellanea Cassinese, lvS97. 


may be a question in Avhat particular sense the title 
is applieil to the Avriter, Avhether with reference 
to his advanced ago, as St. Paul speaks of him¬ 
self as the ‘aged,’ 6 irpea^uT-ljs (Philem®), or, as is 
rather the case, in respect of his peculiar position. 
But on no lips could tliis simple title be so fit or so 
intelligible as on those of the evangelist, the last 
of the apostles, avIio for long years had been over¬ 
seer of the Christian community in Asia Minor. 
On liis lips the name Avould explain itself, and it 
Avould mean more than ‘apostle.’ It would be the 
note of the peculiar relation, both oHicial and 
fatherly, Avhich the apostle had held to the 
Churches and their members in those parts, and 
Avould be at once understood Avlierever his superin¬ 
tendence had been known. 

3. TimCy PlacCy and Destination. —It is impos¬ 
sible to determine Avith certainty the time AAiien 
the Ep. was Avritten. It seems to belong to the 
closing years of tlie apostle. But Avhether it 
is earlier or later than the larger Ep. we have 
no means of deciding. There are those {e.g. 
Ebrard) Avho argue that it must be later, because 
there are things in it Avhich appear to refer back to 
tlie First Epistle. But the similarities and supposed 
allusions are not of the kind that can be explained 
only by the priority of the larger Epistle. It is 
also probable that 2 Jn Avas Avritten in the jdace 
where I Jn Avas Avritten, especially as the false 
teachers in vieAV are of the same order in both 
Epp. If the visit Avhich is intimated in can be 
taken as an intended tour of inspection, we may 
go further, and say that, in all probability, the 
letter Avas Avritten m Ephesus, the centre of the 
Asiatic circle. 

The destination of the Ep. is also a matter of 
great dilliculty. The most definite statement we 
have on the subject in early Christian literature is 
in the Latin fragment (if it be authentic) of the 
Jlypotyposes of Clement of Alexandria, already 
referred to. But it is a mixed statement, and one 
that does not help us much. It is to the elTect 
that the Ep. Avas Avritten ad virginesy and to ‘a 
certain Babylonian, Electa by name’ {ad quandarn 
Pahyloniam Electam)y but that this name Electa 
signified the election of the holy Church. The 
miestion turns upon the address tsXcKrj Kvplgiy and 
the dilliculty is in determining Avhether that refers 
to .an individual or to a community. Tliese dill'erent 
renderings of it are proposed : {!) to an elect lady ; 
(‘2) to the clcA't lady ; (3) to the elect Kyria ; (4) to 
the lady Electa ; (5) to Electa Kyria. Grammati¬ 
cally, the first is the simj>lest and most natural, but 
it is too indefinite. It is not easy to see Iioav a 
letter of such a tenor could have been addressed so 
vaguely. The second interpretation may also be 
taken .as grammatically defensible (cf. 
TrapcTTL^poL^y 1 F F), and has been folloAved by the 
English Versions and by Luther’s German der 
auserwaldten Frau. The third, Avhich appears 
to have been favoured by Athanasius, ami has 
been accepted later by Bengel, Liicke, do Wette, 
Diisterdieck, Ebrard, etc., is supported so far by 
the fact that Kvplq occurs as a proper name 
(Gruter, Inscript, p. 1127 n. 11), and by the aua- 
t>f the address of 3 Jn. But against it is the 
consideration that the more natural form in that 
c.ase Avould have been Kvplg. ry ^/cXexr^, as Ave have 
TaiV Tip dyaTrrjTtp (3 Jn*), rbv IkX€Kt6v (Ko 
16***), and in the Ep. itself, d5€X<t>r]s (toD rijs deXeKry^ 
(v.***). The fourth rendering, though faAmured by 
Clement, has the difliculty that,Avhile. Electus occurs 
as a personal name, Electa seems not to be found 
among the names of Avomen. But, a})art from 
tliis, there is the fact that the term InX^Krt] occurs 
again in v.^^, and it is most unlikely that tAvo 
sisters should have had the same name Electa. 
The least probable interpretation is the last, 
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which, in addition to other dilliculties, makes the 
person in question the bearer of two strange names. 

On the whole, there is most to favour the render¬ 
ing ‘ to the elect lady,’ and the idea tliat the Ep. 
is addressed to a Christian matron, who was held 
in high esteem in a wide Christian circle, and 
about whose children the apostle had something to 
write, partly in praise, partly in caution. But of 
this laciy we know nothing beyond what is told us 
here. The supposition that tlie person addressed 
may have been Martha of Bethany has nothing to 
support it but the fanciful idea that Kyria in Gr. 
is liKo Martha in Ileb., both being feminine forms 
of the word for ‘Lord.’ The designation in ques¬ 
tion, however, has been understood by not a few 
to be a figurative expression for a Christian society, 
rather than a literal description of an individual 
Christian. The reason for tliia is found partly in 
John’s way of using symbolical terms, partly in 
the idea that the salutation would come more 
naturally from a Church to a Church, but chielly 
in the fact that there is comparatively little in the 
Ep. that applies distinctly to an individual, and 
much that runs in plural terms — loving ‘ one 
another,’ looking ‘ to yourselves,’ etc. Hence 
.lerome, followed by llilgenfeld, Liinemann, and 
Schmiedel, held the letter to be addressed to the 
Church generally. But this surely is excluded by 
the mention of the ‘elect sister.*’ Others, with 
more probability, have supposed the J^'p. to be 
directed to a particular Church; and some have 
attempted to identify the Church as that of Jeru¬ 
salem (Whitby), or that of Philadelphia (Whiston), 
or that of Corinth (Serrarius). But it is doubtful 
whether any writer would naturally introduce such 
a symbolism into a brief private letter like this. 
And as it admits of no douut that the Third Ep. is 
addressed to an individual, it seems most reason¬ 
able to sui^pose that the companion letter is also 
written to an individual. In this case we have 
another cxami)lc, and a very interesting one, of 
the private correspondence of the apostles, and an 
instructive instance of John’s pastoral concern for 
an individual believer and her children. 

IjITBRatcrr. —Amonjf the Comraentariea, especially those by 
Huther, DuBlerdieck, Lucke, Alford, Ebrard, Westcott; amon^ 
the lK)ok8 of Introduction, those jfiven under the First Epistle ; 
and in addition, Ritmeier, de Electa Domina; Krijjele, de 
KvptoL Joannis; H. 0. R. Muller, Comm, in Sea. JEp. Joan.\ 
Ramlx)nnet, de Sea. Kp. Joannea ; Kimuer, Studien u. Kritiken, 
1833 ; S. Cox, The Private Letters of St. Paul and St. John. 

The Third P>istle.—1. Contents.—Th\^ Ep. 
is also very brief. The writer explains that it 
is 80 , not because he has little to say, but be¬ 
cause he expects shortly to see the person addressed, 
and to ‘speak face to face’ with liini (vv.^^-^^) It 
is occupied mostly with things of personal and 
circumstantial interest, but it touches some im¬ 
portant principles, and gives us glimpses of the 
condition of the early Christian societies which 
are of great value. It has all the marks of a 
letter^ in freedom of style, and in the use of in¬ 
scription, benediction, and salutation. It is written 
with much point and spirit, with some dramatic 
force, and also with singular tact. It begins with 
an expression of the -writer’s love for the friend ad¬ 
dressed, his interest in his welfare, and his joy in 
the reports brought him by others of his truth and 
his consistent walk. It then praises him .specially 
for the kindness which he had shown to certain 
‘ brethren and strangers,’ and commends these 
men further to his hospitable care. In strong 
terms it then condemns the action of a certain 
Diotrephes who had acted in a very difierent spirit, 
setting hiiirself arrogantly against the writer, and 
grasping at authority, neither him.self receiving 
such stranger brethren, nor allowing others to do 
so. Such ambitious and unbrotherly conduct, it 
says, is not to be imitated, and cannot be favoured 


by one who is of God. I’assing from this unwel¬ 
come subject, it speaks a good word for a certain 
Demetrius, with whom perhaps the letter was to 
go, and closes with some personal explanations, a 
brief benedi(!tion, and mutual greetings. 

2 . Time, Place, Destmation. —This Kp. raises no 
doubt about its destination. It is addressed to an 
individual, and is of a private character all through. 
But beyond the fact that his name was Gaius, that 
ho had the confidence of the writer, and that he 
had a largo and generous sense of Christian duty 
to strangers, we know nothing of the recipient. 
There is nothing to identify him with the Gaius 
or Cains, one of the ‘ men or Macedonia’ who were 
‘ Paul’s companions in travel’(Ac 19“’^); with the 
Gaius of Derbe wbo accompanied Paul into Asia 
(Ac 20*); with the Corinthian Gains who was one 
of the few baptized by Paul (1 Co 1*^), and is de¬ 
scribed as Paul’s ‘host’ and that ‘of the whole 
Church ’ (Ko 16-^); or with another of the same 
name who is said to have been made bishop of 
Pergamos by John {Const. Apostol. vii. 46). The 
fact that the Gaius of this Ep. and the Gaius of 
Corinth have both the character of hospitality, is 
a very slender basis on which to establish the 
identity of the two. The name Gaius was one of 
the commonest personal names, and the prominent 
men in the Churches of Asia Minor may not have 
been the same in John’s time as in Paul’s. The 
Kp. itself, indeed, does not show that this Gaius 
w'as a presbyter or held any official position. He 
may very well have been a simple member, though 
one of influence and repute. Nor does the Ep. 
make it possible for us to identify the Church to 
which he belonged. Some, indeed, have thought 
it to be the Church of Pergamos, a Gaius being 
mentioned in the Apost. Const, as bishop of that 

dace (Wolf, Thoma) ; and some have taken it to 
jethe Church of Corinth, supposing this Gains to 
be the Gaius of Corinth referred to in the Pauline 
Kpp. (Koenen). Wo can only say that in all proba¬ 
bility it was one in the E,)hesian circle. 

Nor have we more to guide us in determinl.ig the 
date of the Kp. and the 7 ^/acc w here it was written. 
It.s general cliaracter and its likeness to 2 .In point 
to the close of the apostle’s ministry, if it is hi» 
composition, and to one or other of the Asiatic 
Churches over wdiich his superintendence w as exer¬ 
cised. As in the case of 2 Jn, Ephesus w'ould most 
probably be the place, especially if the visit re¬ 
ferred to in v.^'* could be understood to moan a 
tour of inspection. And bhisebius {IIE iii. 23), 1 
speaking of John’s administration of the Churches \ 
in Asia after the death of Domitian, quotes from V 
Clement a statement bearing that the apostle 
‘ coming from the isle of Patmos to Kphesus, w^ont 
also, when called, to the neighbouring regions of 
the Gentiles ; in some to appoint bishoi)s, in some 
to institute entire new Churches, in others to ap¬ 
point to the ministry some one of those that were 
pointed out by the Holy Ghost.’ 

3. Occasion. —The Ep. aj^pears to have been occa¬ 
sioned by the visits of certain Christian brethren 
who moved about from place to place, probably as 
travelling preachers or missionary teachers, and by 
the diirerent receptions that had been given them. 
Such men w'ere (le[)endent on the hospitality of 
their brethren, and deserved to enjoy it. They 
had visited the Church to which Gaius belonged, 
and had also come to John. They had received a 
brotherly welcome from Gaius, but had been rudely 
treated by another member of the Church, a man 
of ambitious spirit who disowned the apostle’s 
authority. The letter is written in these circum¬ 
stances to encourage Gaius in his generous attitude 
to such strangers, and to intimate the apostle’s 
purpose to visit the Church in person and set 
matters right. We gather from it, too, that it had 
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been preceded by another short letter, which seems 
to have had no ellect. That letter has been identi¬ 
fied hy some with 1 .In (Storr, etc.)» hy others with 
2 Jn (llesser, Ewald, etc.). But tlie subjects dealt 
with in these Epp. are so unlike those questions of 
hospitality to a particular class which make the 
mam contents of 3 Jn, that little can be said for 
such identifications. The letter appears to be one 
of the lost Epp. of Apostles. 

4. Affinities and Authorship .—It has marked 
.affinities both with 1 Jn and 2 Jn. It has some 
words, (pXvapeiy, fpiXoTrpioTeueiVf uTro\afx(i(iv€iy as = 
welcome^ which are not found in these others. But 
they are duo to the case which the Kp. has to 
express. It has other words and phrases, such as 
Trpon^/xTreiVf euovdoujOai, vyialyeiy, Triardy 

irouiy, which are eitlier peculiar or more after 
Paul’s style than .John’s. But they are far out¬ 
weighed hy the general rescmhlance in the case of 
the two smaller letters; the similarity of the 
terms in wliich the closing personal explanations 
are made (2Jn*^*^*, 3 Jn ; and the occur¬ 
rence of such parallelisms of phrase between 3Jn 
and the Johannino Avritings as these —dXrjOtlqi 
cf. 1 Jn 3'**, 2 .In ’*), Otod elyai (v.*^, cf. 

1 Jn 2““), Otby op^v (v.^^ cf. 1 Jn 3^), pLaprvptiv rivi 
(v.^*, cf. Jn 21*‘*), oI5as 6ti i) /xaprvpLa. d\r}0i^i 

iartp (v.i^ cf. Jn 21“'*). 

In respect of historical attestation this Ep. 
stands much in the same position as 2 Jn. The 
testimony to its recognition in the Church and to 
its being from the hand of the Apostle John, is on 
the whole, however, somewhat less in amount and 
in definiteness. Like 2 Jn, it was omitted hy the 
Leshitta, and seems not to have been accepted by 
the .school of Antioch. Like 2 .In, it was placed 
hy Eusebius among the Antilegomeiia, and was 
referred to hy Origen as one not admitted hy all 
to be genuine. Erom the time of Eusebius it appears 
to have been generally received. With 2 J n it found 
a place in the Apostolic Canons, the sixtieth Canon 
of the Council or liaodicea (A.D. 304), the Canon of 
Cyril of Jerusalem, the Canon of the third Council 
ot Carthage (A.D. 397), etc. It is referred to 
by Jerome as .among the Catholic Epp., but as 
said to have been written together with 2 Jn by 
John the presbyter {de Vir. lllustr, c. 9), to whom 
it was also attributed in the decree of Damasus 
(Charteris, Canonicity^ p. 24), and hy Cosmas 
Indicopleustes. It is not (quoted hy Tertullian, 
Cy])rian, or Irenieus. It is not mentioned by 
Clement of Alexandria when ho deals with the 
Second E[)i.stle. Eusebius, however, speaks of 
Clement as having explained the Catholic Epp. in 
his Hypotyposes (HE vi. 14), from which it may 
perhaps he inferred that he u.sed this Ep. as well 
as the others. There is no such evidence that 
this Ep. was recognized hy the Church of North 
Africa as we have in the case of 2 Jn, notwith¬ 
standing the lack of any reference to it in the 
writings of the great North African Fathers. On 
the other hand, it has a place in the Muratorian 
Canon (according to the most probable interpreta¬ 
tion); it Avas in the Old Latin Version; it was 
recognized by Dionysius of Alexandria ; and it was 
quoted by Ephraem the Syrian. The most ancient 
testimony to its existence and recognition a.sso- 
ciates it not Avitli the presbyter, but Avith the 
Apostle John. This association is in h.armony Avith 
the .lohannine touches Avhich attract our attention 
in it, Avhile the arguments that go to sIioav this 
Ep. to ho from the same hand as the other tAVO 
Epp. ascribed to .lohn, go also to prove it to be 
by the Ajiostle .lohn. The doubts Avhich over¬ 
hung it for a time may have boon due to its 
irivate character and the length of time Avhich a 
etter of this kind Avould naturally take before it 
could become widely known in the Churches. 


It has been sup])Osed by some that shows 
that the writer Avished to identify himself with 
the disciple referred to in .In 21“'* (Iffieiderer). But 
there is nothing to support this. EAvald {Joh. 
Schriften, p. 505) Avas of opinion that of a number 
of letters written by John to individuals or par¬ 
ticular Churches, only 2 and 3 Jn have survived; 
that both these Epp. Avere meant for the same 
Church; and that the Third was Avritten lest the 
Second should have been prevented hy Diotrephes 
from getting into the hands for which it was intended. 
Hilgeiifeld has a curious theory of 3 Jn as a letter 
of introduction intended to as.sert the rights of the 
Church of John against the exclusiveness of the 
rigorous Jewish-Christian party in the matter of 
letters of commendation. Baur’s theory is still more 
curious and fine-spun. He tliought that a schism 
had been caused in the Church to Avhich Gains be¬ 
longed hy the Montanist movement; that the ex¬ 
clusive party Avas headed by Diotrei)hes; and that 
this Ep. was written under John’s name against the 
Roman episcopate—the Roman bishop, Soter, or 
Anicetus, or Eleiitlierus, being aimed at under 
the p.seudonym Diotrephes. 

6 . Peculiar Interest. — The great interest of this 
Ep. lies in the insight Avliich it gives us into the 
ordinary life of the Christian coniinunities of 
those early times and this Avide Asiatic territory, 
Avhich had enjoyed the oversight of the last of the 
apostles. It helps us to see Avhat these Cliurchcs 
were, not as Ave idealize them, hut in tlieir actual 
everyday condition, Avith their excellences and 
defects, their noble and their ignoble figures, their 
meek and their ambitious members, the errors into 
Avhich tiiey migdit be betrayed, tlieir varied, mixed, 
and stirring life. It sIioavs us something, too, of 
their independence, of the kind of ministry that Avas 
in exercise among them, and their relation to it, 
of their order also and administration. On these 
latter subjects it has so much to suggest that it 
seems to mark a notable st.aj^^e in the growth of the 
Church and the history ot its organization. It 
disclo.ses a condition of things like that Avith Avhich 
the DidacM has made us familiar. It places us at 
the point of transition from the apostolic age to 
the post-apostolic, from the primitive simplicity 
to a more developed constitution, llarnack thinks 
we c.an see in it the struggle between the old patri¬ 
archal, provincial order of things, Avith its ministry 
of travelling missionary preachers, and the rise of 
the settled, org.anized Church, Avith its officials, its 
rights, and its administration. Ho finds in it 
nothing less than the emergence of the Ejd.scopate 



Literaturk.—A monjf tho Comtnentaries and the books of 
Introduction, those tfiven for the fcjeoond Kp. ; also Ileuriuinn, 
Comm, in Joan. Ep. 111.; jStrrnler, de JJiotrejjhe ] Gachon, 
Authenticity de la 2c et h'jy.de Jean', S. (’ox, The Private 
Lettcm of St. Paul and St. John; and especially llarnack, 
Ueber den dritten JohannesbrieJ {Texte u. IJnters. zur Gesch. 
der altchr. Literatur, av. 3). g. 1_). ]<\ SALMOND. 

JOIADA (y 7 :V, AoclSI, TwaSd, *Ico5al).—i. 

One of the two Avho repaired the ‘old gate’ (Neh 
3*). 2. High j>ric8t, son of Eliashih (Neh 12*<*- ="). 

He seenis to have sympathized with his father’s 
gentilizing policy, since one of his sons married 
the daughter of Sanballat the Horonite, and so 
‘defiled the priesthood’ (Neh 13^^-). 

N. J. D. White. 

JOIAKIM (o’pT), Neh 12*®* *2* ^; Joakim Cltoa/celja), 
1 Es 5®, where see QPP .—A high priest, son of 
Jeshua. 

JOIARIB (3n;V, Acopel/3, "luiapljS, 'Jcoapel/a), 

—1. Ezr 8*®, one of the tAvo teachers sent by Ezra 
to Iddo to ask for ministers for the temple. 2. 
Neh 11®, ancestor of Maaseiah a Judahite, one of 
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‘the chiefs of the province that dwelt in Jeru¬ 
salem’ in Nehemiana time. See also JEHOIARIB. 

JOKDEAM (DVIP;).—A city of Judah, Jos 16®*, 
whose site has not been identified. See Jorkeam. 

JOKIM (D'p'f 1 Ch 42 *, a Judahite, son 

or descendant of Shelah. 

JOKMEAM (oyrpp;; B’l/cad/i, A ^JeKfiadv ).—A town 
in Ephraim given to the Levites, near Beth-horon, 

I Ch 6®* [Heb. ®*]. In Jos 21^ it is called Kib- 
zalm (LXX omits). No site answering to either 
of these names is known. Jokmeam is mentioned 
also in 1 K 4^*, where AV has incorrectly Jokneam 
(but see next art.). C. R. Conder. 

JOKNEAM perh. ‘let the people possess’ 

[see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 218]).—A royal city 
of the Canaanitcs, on Carmel and the S.W. border 
of Zebulun, with a ‘ torrent-valley ’ (apparently 
the gorge of the Kishon, which is dry in parts in 
summer) to the east, Jos 12“ 19”. It was given to 
the Levites, according to Jos 21®*, where it is 
enumerated as belonging to Zebulun. It is possibly 
the same as Jok?7?eam of I K 4^^ (B Kovk^ix, Luc. 
OiVd/x), which is mentioned as on the border of one 
of Solomon’s commissariat districts, probably at 
the boundary between Issachar and Zenulun. The 
site is found at the present Tell Keimiln, on the E. 
slope of Carmel, near the Kishon—a conspicuous 
mound with ruins of a small town. In the 4th 
cent. A.D. {Onom. s. Camon) it was known as lying 
6 Roman miles N. of Legio {Lcjjiln), on the way to 
I’tolemais (Akhi), and in the 12th cent. A.D. it 
was called Cain Mons or ‘ Mt. Cain,’ from a legend 
which made it the place where Cain died. It be¬ 
came the centre of a small independent Seignenrio. 
The ruins include those of a Byzantine building, 
api)arently a chapel. In the Samaritan Book of 
Joshua it is noticed as the scene of a conflict be¬ 
tween the Ilehrewa and the giants, and Joshua is 
said to have been here shut up in magic walls of 
brass, till, on sending a dove to Nabih the Hebrew 
king of Gilead, ho was rescued. 

Jokneam appears in Jth 7® under the name 
Cyamon (Kua/xwi^) in connexion with the encamp¬ 
ment of Holofernes (but see Buhl, GAP 210; 
Robinson, BUP iii. 339 n.). 

Litkraturb.—.S’TTP vol. ii. sheet v., and Volume of Special 
Pajiers under ‘ Saniaritan Topoj^raphy'; van de Velde, Narr. i. 

; Bacdcker-Socin, PalA 242; Cu6rin, Saynarifi, ii. 241 f, ; 
Sepp, IJoty Land, ii. 661; Ruhl, GAP 210; Robinson, llltP 
ui. 114 f. ; Dilluiann on Jos 1223 iQii. Q, CONDER. 

JORSHAN ^le^dv, Te/f<rdl»', AeKTdp ).—Son of 
Abraham and Keturah, and father of Sheba (Saba) 
and Dedan, Gn 25^(1 Ch 1“). The name seems ^uite 
unknown, and the suggestion of Tuch that it is iden¬ 
tical with Joktan seems the most plausible. 'I’lie 
two forms might represent respectively the Hebrew 
and Aramaic pronunciation of the same word (cf. 
nrp nap, Kszp '»p, wdiere the Aramaic o is hardened 
from n, as in '?op for Vnp, pep for pnp). The Arabic 
genealogists apparently have no suggestion for his 
identification ; lor Yakish (or rather Yafish), who is 
mentioned by a writer quoted by Yakut (iii. 635, 
Osiander in ZDMG x. 31), owes his existence to a 
conflation of the names Jokshan and Japheth. 

H. S. Margoliouth. 

JOKTAN (ipp;, ^leKrdv, ’loc/crds, Jos. Ant. I. vi. 4). 
—Son of Eber, and father of a number of races (Gn 
10'^, 1 Ch r‘“9. The races mentioned dwelt ‘from 
Mesha to Sephar ’; and though the import of these 
names is doubtful, the occurrence among them of 
Saba, Hadraraaut, and Sal if makes it certain that 
Arabia* or a portion of Arabia is intended. When 
the attention of the Arabic genealogists was 
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drawn^ to the Old Testament by Mohammed’s 
ostensible acceptance of it, they noticed the names 
that have been quoted, and drew the same con¬ 
clusion from tliem. Two lists of identifications 
made by arclneologists of the early centuries of 
Islam are given in the miscellaneous work called 
Al-Ikd al-Farhl (ii. 51). ^I'hey had to grapple with 
several difficulties at the outset. The native tra¬ 
dition made Saba son of Yashjub, and Hadramaut 
son of ],limyar (IJamdani, p. 85). 'I'lie genealogies 
were harmonized by the supposition that some 
links had been omitted in the Hebrew record ; hence 
Saba is made by tlie Arabic historians ‘ son of 
Yashjub son of YaTub son of I^afitan (Yoktan)’; 
the insertion of the link Yarub being to mark the 
epoch at which the Hebrews (sons of Eber) became 
Arabs (Ibn Manual of History, p. 209, 

ed. Cairo). Moreover, the name Joktan was itself 
unknown; some genealogist therefore hit on tlie 
name ^a\it?in, which really belonged to some tribe 
or region (Mul^addasi in Bihl. Gcogr. Arab. iii. 
104), and thought it near enough to be identified 
with the Hebrew name; and though this identifi¬ 
cation was not universally accepted {Taj al'Arus, 
S.V.), it was till recently generally adopted both in 
the East and the West. Masudi, who records 
another and probably more ancient pedigree for 
l^ahtan, says that he found the biblical genealogy 
accepted by tribal authorities all over South Arabia. 
What can scarcely be determined now is whether 
the legend that makes KRl^i-dn founder of the S. 
Arabian tribes is earlier or later than his identifi¬ 
cation with Joktan ; but it seems clear that there 
is no connexion between the two names. The 
word which there was a variety, AVbat) 

probably means ‘drou^dity,’ an<l originally applied 
to some strip of territory. It might have oeen 
expected that some of the numerous inscriptions 
that have been discovered in S. Arabia would 
throw light on the passage of Gn, but the most 
important contribution to its interpretation which 
has been obtaine<l from tnat source would seem to 
be the discovery by (Baser of the ancient name of 
8 an*a, whence it would appear that the old identi¬ 
fication of Uzal with that city is erroneous. 

Since, therefore, both the Arabic legends and the 
inscriptions fail us, we are left to conjecture. The 
name may be an ethnological invention intended 
to connect the Arabs with the Hebrews, and in 
that case the Targum on 1 Ch (published in La- 
l^arde’s Hagiograjyha Chaldaice) is juobahly right 
in deriving it from the Hebrew, with the sense 
‘ smaller’ or ‘shorter,’ not, however, with reference 
to the length of human life, but in comjjarison with 
the other * half ’ (Peleg) of the sons of Eber. If, 
however, the name be Arabic and geographical, 
probably the connexion suggested by Glaser {Skizze, 
li. 423) oetween it and Katan, the name of several 
mountains in Arabia (Yal^ut, s.ty.), and also of a 
tribe mentioned by Ptolemy {Kataniter), has most 
in its favour. The Arabs, however, tell us that 
is properly an anatomical term; and if these 
mountains be named from their resemblance to 
some portion of the body, the form Yoktan remains 
unexplained. If the name met us in an Arabic 
genealoj^, we should almost certainly have the 
observation that Joktan was the first who had a 
fixed residence (Arab, katana yaktunu). 

With regard to the thirteen names of Joktan’s 
sons, the meagreness of the list forbids us to sup¬ 
pose that it is the intention of the genealogist to 
give a description of the Arabian peninsula, or 
indeed of any portion of it; his purpose is rather to 
localize ethnologically, and to some extent geo¬ 
graphically, the races with whose names his readers 
were already familiar. Hence Saba and Havilah, 
to which peculiar interest attached, are localized 
difl'erently in the tables admitted into Gn (10’25®). 
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We learn from Ezk ‘27*® that Uzal was famous in 
connexion with the spice trade ; and it is probable 
that, were more of the old Hebrew literature pre¬ 
served, we should be able in each case to name the 
sedes glosses. The discovery, therefore, of places 
with identical names in the Arabian peninsula is 
not sullicient to identify the localities of the table, 
unless it be shown that the places discovered were 
of Biiflicient importance to have been heard of by 
the Israelites. (jJlaser’s su^fjestion (/.c.), that the 
table proceeds f^eograpliically from S. to N., seems 
inconsistent with the mention of Saba near the 
end ; for surely Saba should count as a southern 
or, at any rate, midland state. We cannot even be 
sure that all the names which occur in it are con¬ 
nected with Arabia; the Tar^. on Chron. hints 
that the juxtaposition of Saba, Ophir, and Havilah 
is due to all three being connectetl with the gold in¬ 
dustry (cf. Is 60®), and this fact would to an ancient 
ethnologist have constituted a claim to aflinity 
independently of local considerations. The more 
probable suggestions that have been made for the 
identilication of the names that occur only in this 
passage are quoted in the separate articles. 

D. S. Marooliouth. 

JOKTHEEL (^Nnp;).—This name occurs twice in 
OT as applied to two verj diHerent places: one a 
city or town of the Amontes, the other the ca])ital 
of Kdom. 1. A city described (Jos 15‘*‘**“*^, B Ta^apeT^X, 
A and Luc. ‘ the Sheplielali,* 

along Avit-h someotlicrs, from Avhich Ave gather that 
it was situated on the extensive plain bordering 
Philistia, bounded on the E. by the tabhdand of 
southern Judavi, and on the \V. by the Mediter¬ 
ranean. In the gcuKual allotment by Joshua it 
came into possession of the tribe of Judah. Its 
site has not been recovered. 2. The name (Avhich 
Wetzstein, in Del. Jes,^ 703 f., explains from 
the Arab., ‘protection of Dud’) given (‘2 K 
li and luic. Ka6^o77X, A ’Ic/ct/or/X) to Sela, the 
ancient cajutal of the Edomites, after its cajiture 
by Amaziali king of Judali (m'o Si:iiA). It may 
Imve been bestowed by Amaziah in recognition of 
the aid allorded by J'' in tlie capture of a city of 
such amazing strength as Sela, and the overthrow 
of the Edomites in the Valley of Salt. The latter 
Avas at the southern end of the Dead Sea, and thus 
Avithin the territory of the kings of Judah. The 
name ‘Jokthcer did not take permanent hold on 
the jilaco, because the Edomites in the reign of Ahaz 
regained their sovereignty (2 Ch 28*^), and doubtlesj; 
restored to their capital its original name of Sela. 

E. Hull. 

JOLLITY. — 1 Es 3^ ‘ It [Avine] turneth also every 
thouglit into jollity (ei'wxla) and mirth’ ; and Sir 
13® ‘ BcAvaro that thou be not deceived, and 
brought doAvn in thy jollity’ eiicffpoavvy croc ; 
AVm ‘by thy simplicity’; HV ‘in thy mirth’). 
The meaning is ‘ mirth,^ Avhich is the commonest 
meaning of tlio Avord. Thus Shaks., Mid. Night's 
Drtam^ V. i. 377— 

‘A fortnij^ht hold wp this solemnity, 

In nightly revels and new jollity’; 

And Milton, PL xi. 714— 

* And all was turned to Jollity and game.’ 

So Latimer, Sermons (Arber’s ed. p. 68 ), ‘ Joab and 
the other company beyngo in theyr jolitye, and 
Kood cheare, heard it.’ But in a subsequent 
sermon (p. 113) Latimer has it with tlie sense of 
splendour, ‘ He shcAved him al the kyngdomes of 
the Avorlde, and all theyr jolitye.’ Cf. Jth 10* 
Wyc. 1382, ‘ she clothide nir Avith the clothis of hir 
iolite,’ 1388 ‘gladnesse.’ The adj. ‘jolly’ is used 
by Tind., Ex 15^ ‘ His jolye cai)tayne 8 are droAvned 
in the red see ’; and by Coverdale, Job 40*® ‘ up, 
decke the in thy joly araye, poure out the indig- 
nacion of thy Avratli.^ J. Hastings. I 


JON ADAS.— See Jehonadab. 

JONAH.— 

i. Jonah and 2 K 14». 

ii. Jonah and Is Ifjf. 

ill. Jonah and the Rook of Jonah. 

1. Contents of the book. 

2. Unity of the book. 

8. Relation between the person and the book of Jonah. 

4. Formal character of the book—.4 syirUjol. narroUive. 

6. Date of the book. 

6. The principal other interpretations of the book. 

The externo-hutorical and the legendary interpre¬ 
tations characterized and examined. 

7. The idea of the book—Universalism of God's plan of 

salvation, and Israel’s mission to the goylrn. 

Iv. Other occurrences of the name Jonah. 

Literature. 

i. Jonah and 2 K 14“.—The name (Twi^as) is 
found in the canon. OT only in 2 K 14-® and Jon P-4* 
(cf. Mandelkern, Vet. Test. Concord. Heh. ed Chald. 
1896, p. 1438“). In the former of these passages, 
where it is used of ‘ the servant of God, Jonah the 
son of Amittai, the prophet, whicli Avas of Gath- 
luqdier,’ the expression ‘through liis servant’ 

is nothing remarkable, occurring as it 
docs also in 1 K (S'^^«) 14*® 15=*, 2 K 9=*® 10*® in the 
same sense as in ‘2 K 14**®. The name Amittai 
('!?•:{<) is found noAvhere in OT except in 2 K 14**® and 
Jon P (Mandelkern, loc. cit. p. 1367*'). Hence all 
Avc know of the father of the prophet Jonah is this 
at most, that he Avas an inhabitant of the place 
called n^( = ‘press of J,Iepher,’ proi)er names 
having elseAvhere also for certain reasons the 
article attached to them [cf. Krinig, llistor.-coni- 
parat. St/ntdx d. Jlch. 1897, § 296]). It is the 
same place that is meant by nnj in Jos 19*®, 
Avherc the context shoAvs that Ave have the so-called 
hxtative form (‘to Gatli-lioplmr,’ LXX ^7rt, k.t.X.). 
'i’lnue are other instances Avhere the locative, like 
is accented on the last syllable (cf. Shal- 
ishah, etc., in 2 K 4^** etc.).* 'J'hisaecontiiation may 
he determined by tlie immediately folloAving gut¬ 
tural (cf. Lehrgrh. ii. 617). 'I’lie npn Avithout the 
article in Jos 19*® may have arisen through haplo- 
graphy of tlie n, or 'ifnn (2 K 14*®) and (Jos 19*®) 
may be related to each other as p;j;^n and etc. 
(Koni", SgntnXy § ‘295r/). Hence Ave are neither 
to find the place-name ‘ Gath-hepher ’ in 2 K 14“ 
(G. A, {Smith, Tirelce Prophets^ ii. 496) nor the 
place-name ‘ Gittah-hi'pher’ in Jos 19*®{?7 a note 1). 
The place Gath {lL(i)/ir/}her lay in the territory as¬ 
signed to the tribe of Zehulun, Jos 19*®* *®. 

in 2 K 14“ it is further recorded of Jonah that 
in the time of Jeroboam Ji. (r. n.c. 781-741) this 
nropliet predicted the ro-conqiiest of the eastern 
boundaries of Israel. In this passage ‘ the sea of 
the Arabah’ {i.c. the Dead Sea) lixes, of course, 
only exclusively the terminus ad (nicm. The un¬ 
certain expression ‘the brook of the Arabah’ 
('"*TO,C* i** Am 6** docs not contradict this 

assumption, Avhicli is coniincndcd also by other 
considerations (see beloAv, § ii.). 

ii. Jonah and Is 16f. —We should be much 
better informed regarding the work of the prophet 
Jonah, if he Avere the author of the prophecy wdiich 
forms at least the basis of Is 15*-16^“, and to which 
Isaiah himself added the epilogue, ‘This is the 
Avord Avliich J" in time past spake concerning Moab, 
and nm/; liath J" spoken, saying,’ etc. (16*®*-). That 
earlier propliecy is, in point of fact, attributed to 
Jonah by Hitzig {Dcs Pronh. Jonah Orakel iib. 
Moahy 1831), Maurer, Knobel {I)er Prophetismiu 
der Hehraery ii. 124), Kiehm {Einleit. in d. ATy ii. 
62), Duhm {Theol. d. Proph. 71), Renan {Hist, du 
peuple (Tlsraely ii. 417). But (a) the announce¬ 
ment of Jonah, which is mentioned in 2 K 14*, 
had certainly a much Avider scope than the oracle 
of Is 15*-16***. (6) If the author of Is 16*-16*® was 

* For the other exceptions see Kbnig, Hsb. Lehrgebduds, ii. 
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an inhabitant of the Northern kingdom and a sub¬ 
ject of Jeroboam il. (which even Clioyne, Introcl. 
to Bk. of Isaiahy 1895, p. 88 , regards as possible), 
he could only ironically have called upon the 
Moabites to send presents to Zion (^) In 

the words, ‘ Send lambs ("is) for the ruler of the 
land ... to Zion’(10^), such a political relation 
of the Moabites to Jerusalem is most naturally 
presupposed as we find in 2X3"* (Q'l^). In all 
probability, the Moabites after the time of Mcslia 
tocame tributary again to the kings of Judah, and 
Is 15^-16^^ related to an attack made upon the 
land of Moab by the Assyrians. From tliis part 
of Isaiah, then, no information regarding Jonah 
ben-Ainittai can bo derived. 

iii. Jonah and the Book of Jonah.— 1 . An 
abundant source of information about Jonah would 
be opened to us, if the fifth of the twelve minor 
proplietical books was written by him. The essen¬ 
tial contents of this book are as follows :— 

(a) Jonah ben-Amittai evaded the Divine com¬ 
mission to go and preach against the city of Nineveh 
(D**). His motive, however, was not Mndoleiice, 
slotli, fear of man’ (Kleinert, 189.3, ad lor..)^ but 
the fear that J", on account of Ilis compassionate 
disposition, would not execute the tlireatened 
judgment (4^). Many exegetes have sought to 

ustify this motive by remarking that Jonah will 
lave feared to prove a ‘prophet of lies’ (ii^w''n k';?;) 
(cf. the Mid rash in Jal^ut Sriinioni on Jonah f and 
the Gcsch, (L Proph. Jona by B. Wolf [see below], 
1897, p. 12). Others will have it that Jonah did not 
wish to save a people which threatened destruction 
to Israel (so tlie mcchilta to Ex D, Jerome, Bashi, 
Kimchi,t Abravanel). According to ]\Iikhl<d Jophi^ 
ad lor.f Jonah was afraid that the Ninevites, if tliey 
repented at the preaching of asuajlc prophet, 'would 
put to shame the Israelites, who did not repent in 
spite of nainy prophets (nym ddiid Dr«). Yet 
other interpreters aup[>ose that Jonah was re¬ 
luctant to make known to a heathen people the 
knowledge of the true Uod (llengstonboig, Christ- 
ologic^^ i. 469, ‘ because he grudged the exercise 
of compassion towards the heathen ’). 

(b) God brought alxmt the punishment of Jonah 
by means of a great storm (D'^'*). Acc. to Philo {de 
Jona oratio, Op., ed. Richter, vii. 377 11.), it was tlic 
snoring of Joiiali that drew the attention of the 
captain of the vessel to him (‘Tradebat eum vox 
narium stertentium, quum altius reddatur in supinis 
jacentibus’). On the other hand, the Arabo-Syrian 
History of the Prophet Jonah makes the fatter 
confess his fault on his own impulse, and Jonah 
is thus held up as a model of noble love of tbe 
truth. Moreover, the casting of lots (n'lVqu I^) is 
not introduced till after v.^^, somewhat after the 
example of the Midra.sh. (For the language of 
the latter see Wolf, p. 16f.). In this way the 
castiim of lots would be a last attempt to save 
the life of the prophet. Also, according to Edm. 
Hardy {ZDMG, 189G, p. 1.53), it is related in the 
Hindu Jat, 439 (ed. Fausbdll, iv. 2), how sailors 
discovered the guilt of Mittavindaka by casting 
lots three times, and how, using almost the very 
language of Jon P^, they exposed him on a raft. 

(c) But a merciful God thus reduced Jonah to 
straits, not in order to destroy him, but ultimately 
to rescue him (2^*^*). 

{d) Thereupon the prophet proclaimed in Nineveh 
that in forty days the city would be destroyed ( 3 *‘*). 

The same number 40 (D’y^qtit), which is common 
to the MT, Targum, Pesh., and ViiJg., is given 
also in one manuscript of the above-named History 

* UK yiv "iDKi. . . nannHS nun Sk in'?!?. . . ma noVi 
VKir’r n kSi Sku?’ Vy 'un nSi^Di on n3u?n D'unr 
nprn K'ai 'iuk pnip d''?’‘?k naiy f\H k‘?k -ipi?n K’aa wk |mp 

♦ I Sk-jt’ lUD*? rrn dmSk mao'? (solHcUm est) ve^n kVi 


of the Prophet Jonah (p. viii, 1. 3, \irba *ina). But 
the LXX (rpets), Philo (op. cit. § 27, ‘ civitas ista 
tres tantum dies habet’), the Arab, (aj^), and 

the other manuscript of the History (ai2!.|]Z) 

all the number 3. Perhaps this variation is simply 
duo to the relation between ( 3 ^^ ) and 

ins Di’ (v.^), for it might be supposed that 
the catastrophe would ensue after the three days' 
transit through the city. It is less probable that 
the influence at work was the ‘three’ of 2 ^ [Eng. 
P^]. But the Midrash mentioned a fast of ib-W 
niV’*? n»?'?B'i D'D’ (Wolf, p. 25^). A symbolical sense 
of the number ‘three’ is not to be thouglit of, 
nor is an interchange of the numbers p and 7 ' 
(W. Bohme, ZATW, 1887, p. 239) likely. I^irthcr, 
the verb which is imitated in KD£ 3 nnD and in 

the Pesh. |ci£)CnAlO, was intended to express 
the sense of outward destruction ; hence correctly 
KaTa(TTpa(l>h<rcTca (LXX), subvertetur (Vulgate), 
< (disjmrebit), and Mikhlal Jophi, ad loc., 

on’!?yD 3 v.n n’c^yo *3 mcyi ono nDsnoD tdk^ rn^n. AVolf, 
indeed (op. cit. p. 21 f.), contends strongly that the 
nrpni of v.^ is used ‘ with intentional ambiguity,’ it 
not being in the plan of an all-seeing Providence to 
de.stroy the city. But this argument would bo 
justilied only if* in other luonhetical threatenings 
also, which remained uiifullilled in conseciuence of 
man’s repentance, an ambiguous expression had 
been used. But, e.q., in 1 Iv 21 '*^ it is jiositively 
annoumtejd to king Ahab, ‘Behold, I'ivill oriiig evil 
upon thee ’; no condition is a<hled, yet the pi o]»het 
■Nvas afterw'ards told, ‘I will not bring,’ etc. (v.^). 

(c) I'lien the people, as well as the king of 
Nineveh, took Jonah for a messenger of the Deity; 
a general fast was ordained, and the inhabitants 
tunietl from their evil ways So universal 

was the fasting enjoined that even ‘cattle and 
small cattle’ were neit’icr to eat nor drink (v."^). 
Nowack {ad loc.) regards the w'ords oisn in 

3 ** a.s a later glos.s; but, even so, the subjects w ould 
not be altered, for in v.’'* ‘cattle and small cattle* 
have been mentioned. A real participation of 
animals in the fast has therefore been rightly 
recognized also, e.y., by Philo {o/>. cit. § 37 f.) in 
the passage. His words are, ‘Tantum (sic) liuniilia- 
tionem animumque coinpositum secundum scriptu- 
ram vestiti sunt, ut pecudes quoque eorum precibua 
vacantes eos juvarent,’ etc. Further, the author 
of the Arab.-Syr, History of Joiiah put in the 
mouth of the Ninevites the following I 3 rayer, ‘If 
this repentance be not accepted of God, trans¬ 
gressors will in future desiiair of the possibility 
of return.’ He went on to tell how the Divine 
pardon was announced by tbe sending of a letter 
and the dispelling of a darkness which had lain 
over the city during the fast (Wolf, op. cit. p. ‘26). 

(/) Enraged at the action of God, Jonah was 
brought, through his own grief at the loss of a 
‘gourd,’* to see that God liad rightly pardoned 
the Ninevites. 

* On lilkayCn (48f-W-, Targ. |Vp'p)cf. Herodot. II. 94, 

K.T.x,, T# KcLXiuft A/yuTTtoi KtKi j HKO eIso CBpccially 
Iiuluaniu'l Low, Aram.. Pjlaiumnamcn, No. 298, ‘The iticinut 
commvntK {lAnn.), under the name kiki, was, for the sake of iU 
oil, cultivated as largely in ancient Lg.iTt as it is at the present 
day'; cf. Diod. Sic. i. 84 ; Dioscorides, iv. 104; Pliny, ZfA 
XV. 7. Wolf (p. 62) says, ‘In the Taltnud (Shabbath 21»ll. 6ff.) 
KOsh Laljish assumes that the p'p of the Mishnah {Shab¬ 
bath ii. 2) is identical with the run p'p'p, and Rabi)ah bar 
bar (sic) Chanah said that ho hod seen it (nim p'P’p 
The according to the Talmud, resembles the K3’7l7Jf, 

a tree from whose pith oil and medicines were prepared. It 
is the Arabic birwa’un, ‘ ricinus frutex ’ (Freytag, Lex. Arab.). 
Kimcbi had already cited this explanation, which appears also 

in MikhlcU Jophi. It was not the 
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2. The Unity of the Book * Jonah.' —This book 

at least partially, be a genuine source of 
information about Jonah ben-Ainittai, if it were 
composed of several strata. The latter position 
was once maintained by Muller in Paulus’ Mcmora- 
hilieuy vi. p. 167 ff., and by Nachtigall in Eich- 
hom’s Allgemeiner Bihliotiuky ix. 221-273 (cf. 
Eichhorn, Einleit. iv. § 511b). According to 
Naclitigall (and Bunsen), among the sacred books 
of the Hebrews there was ‘ a prayer of Jonah the 
son of Amittai,’ with the note appended, ‘after 
God had delivered him out of the hand of the 
king of Assyria.’ This prayer is 8uppose<l to be 
preserved in Jon and tlien chs. 3 and 4 and 
still later chs. 1 and 2^^*^^ [Eng. E’ 2*^'] to have 
been added to it. Nachtigall has started from a 
correct perception, namely, that the first part of 
the prayer (Jon 2^"’®) cannot have been uttered 
by a man who has been swallowed by a sea- 
monster. Jonah could not out of the belly of 
the lish say to God, ‘ Bosuisti me in sccuro loco* 
(Bhilo, op. cit. § 22). Having regard to his other 
experiences, and even per se, it was impossible 
that Jonah should regard his sojourn in the fish’s 
belly as a preliminary to his complete deliverance 
(Kimchi on 2^ DiSty^ ain 'yoa jn' irivna). This 
prayer could only at best then bo uttered after 
.Jonah’s deliverance, which is recorded in 2^^ [Eng. 

If now the author of 2***^^ had already before 
him that prayer of thanksgiving (Nachtigall, 
Bunsen), he would have introduced it after 2^', 
otherwise he must have placed the origin of the 
noern within the body ot the great fish, in order 
oy this improbability to indicrate the didactic pur¬ 
pose of his n.arrativo. But it is more likely that 
this composition has been supplemented by a later 
writer who missed the contents of the prayer re¬ 
ferred to in 2^ (Knobel, Der Prophetismns der 
Hebracry ii. 377). d’his older assumption also 
appears to us tlie only correct element in the 
contentions of W. Ihihrne (‘ Dio Compos, d. Buches 
Jona’ in ZATWy 18S7, pp. 224ff., 234), and it is 
approved also by Cheyne {Origin of the Psaltery 
1891, p. 126), Buddo {ZATWy 1892, p. 42), and 
Nowack {Ifandcomm. 1897, p. 180). G. A. Smith 
{Twelve ProphetSy ii. 512) opposes it, appealing to 
(‘ and he arranged or ordered’) of 2* [Eng, 
as showing that the author knew that .Jon.ah was 
to be saved by means of the fish. But the man 
w’ho was swallowed by the fish did not know 
this. Hence, if Jonah himself wrote the book, 
he ascribed to himself by prolcpsis a prayer of 
thanksgiving; while, if it was a later writer w'ho 
put this prayer in the mouth of the sw^allowed 
Jonah, he ascribed to the hero of the narrative 
an action which in the situation of Jon 2^ would 
be a psychological enigma. 

Kbiiler, again {Theol. Rev. xvi. 139 ff.), thinks to 
discover in the Bk. of Jonah partly signs of an 
earlier age and partly traces of a later revision 
(but see G. A. Smith, ii. 510*). EinalIy,W. Bohme 
{op. cit.) has Btarteil the theory that four strata 
can be distinguished within the Bk. of Jonah. 
But neither his formal arguments nor those based 
upon the contents can be regarded as valid. This 
liypothesis has already been examined by the 
present writer in his Einleitungy p. 378 f., and, as 
no one has since ventured to defenu the assumption 
that the Bk. of Jonah was composed from different 
strata, it is unnecessary to go into the question in 
more detail. 

3. Is there a necessary relation between the person 
and the Book of Jonah? The genetic connexion 


oucurfttCa, pepo* (Brockelmann, Lex. Syr. g.v.), Arab. , lUa t 


(Koran, xxxvil. 146). Aa Jerome replaced cncurbita of the 
old Latin by hedera (‘ivy’), there arose 'tumultus in plebe’ 
(Augfnstinus, ad Hieron., Epistola 88). 


of Jonah ben-Amittai and the Bk. ot Jonah appears 
to be based upon this much at least; We seem 
compelled to as.sumo that a tradition existed, 
according to which Jonah ben-Amittai journeyed 
beyond liis own country, that he was involved in 
a dangerous situation, and that he was ultimately 
delivered from this. Without such a tradition, it 
seems inexplicable why it is to the name of Jonah 
that the book is attached. Riehm, indeed {Intro- 
diictiojiy ii. 167), says, ‘The reason why the author 
selected the name of Jonah was that the only 
prophet that would serve his purpose was one 
whose name was on the one hand familiar to the 
people, but about whom on the other hand they 
knew nothing more.' This, however, is incon¬ 
clusive. There were several prophets of that 
kind. Only in one event would the choice of 
the name Jonah ben-Amittai (Jon E) be explicable 
without a historical tradition, namely, if Amittai 
were meant to be a nomen apmllativumy i.e. if 
‘Jonah filius creduli' ivere so designated as a re¬ 
presentative of believers xar’ the so-called 

orthodox party. We call attention to this possi¬ 
bility, because in investigating so difficult aquestion 
all possibilities must be weighed. It is a fact at 
all events that, in the case of this ben-Amittai 
(Jon E), Gath (ha)hepher is not specified as his 
birthplace (see further, below, 4 c, p. 747^). 

4. 'J'he formal character of the Book of Jonah. 
—Notwithstanding that the book may rest upon a 
tradition about Jonah, yet the essential character 
of the book consists in this, that it belongs to the 
category of symbolical narratives. 

(«) There were such narratives. For instance, 
in Jer 25’®'^* it is said, ‘Take this cup,’ etc., and 
‘ I took the cup at the hand of J" and made all the 
nations drink' (v.*^). Thus actions of the prophet 
are recorded as if they had been outwardly per¬ 
formed, and yet they cannot have really been so. 
Rather is the story merely a form of representation 
in which a Divine message is presented in a visible 
and therefore hnpressive fashion. This being mani¬ 
festly the <5ase with Jer 25^®*^’, there is no need in 
13^“^* to take the name Pfrath, which everywhere 
else (15 times) means the Euphrates (so also in Jer 
51®^), to refer to a place which is not meant any¬ 
where else in GT, nor so understood by LXX {M 
rbv VJ<pp6.Ty}Vy k.t.\.), etc., in .Jer 13**’^-, and which 
stood in no relation to the captivity of Israel. For 
the same reason it is unnecessary to suppose that 
the prophet Ezekiel actually lay for 390 (lays upon 
his left and for 40 days upon his right side (4®*’ etc.). 
Moreover, in 24* the words ‘Set on the caldron 
and pour water into it,’ etc., are called by Ezekiel 
a m^shdl (cf. the Arab, mifhiny similitudo, rrapa- 
ftoXh ; see Konig’s art. ‘ Zur Deutung der symboli- 
schen Handlungen des Broi>heten Hesekiel,’ in the 
Neue kirchliche Zcitschrifty iii. 650 ft’.). Similar to 
the narrative of Jer 25^'^®^- is that of IIos E*^* and 
3“'^* (so, inter alioSy Hitzig, Simson, Keil, Wiinsche, 
Reuss [Gesch. d. heil. Schriften ATsy 1890, §223]; 
see, further, art. Hosea in this Dictionary). For 
there it is expressly said, ‘ Go, take to thee mulierem 
fornicationisy anti, even if the latter phrase can 
mean only ‘a wife of whoredoms’ (Cheyne, Camb. 
BiblCy ad loc. ; G. A. Smith, i. 234, ‘ a wife of 
harlotry ’), it is improperly assumed by some inter¬ 
preters {e.g. Cheyne,Wellh., Nowack, G. A. Smith) 
that the woman bad not beforehand ‘ an inclination 
to infidelity.’ Such an interpretation runs counter 
to the text, according to which at the very outset 
Hosea was in.spired with the idea of marrying 
a mulier fornicationis {i.e. idololatrice eorumaue 
vitiory^m quee cAirn ilia coherrere solebant). Besides, 
an ‘ inclination to infidelity ’ was a thing by no 
means strange to the majority of the nation, with 
which J" as it were contracted a marriage in the 
time of Moses (cf. Ex 32®). Again, if the com- 
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mission of J'' was literally carried out, Hosea must 
have married an adulteress (Hos 3^). But, with a 
view to the visible presentation of a truth, there is 
no ntcd for such an outward performance of actions 
which would have been not only in themselves 
repugnant, but also unnatural for the prophet 
himself. 

(/;) The above-cited symbolic tales may be imi¬ 
tated in the Book of Jonah (cf. especially the 
parallelism between Hos H 3^ and Jon H 3^ also 
Ezk 3'^ etc.). As Ezekiel was bound, etc., as the 
representative of the people (3^ 5^^- etc.), so in 

the Bk. of Jonah it was related how Jonah under¬ 
took a mission to the goyim^ etc. This might 
happen all the more readily that elsewhere the 
people of Israel and the prophetic order are identi- 
ned with one another; the servant of J", who, 
according to Is 41® etc., is the people of Israel, is a 
designation in 42^ etc. of the servant of God who 
is to brin^', t.«. proclaim to the goyim sententiam et 
nortnam ludicii or lucem (Is 42® 49®, cf. 43^®), and 
so also the people of Israel is called the son of God 
(Ex 4'^, Hos 11^). This servant of God was in 
many ways also blind, and deaf (Is 42’®), and diunb 
(56’®); cf. Jon 1®. Further, the captivity of Israel 
is several times compared to a grave from which 
they are to come forth again alive; Ezk 37^^'* 

* These bones are the whole liouse of Israel * (rightly 
interpreted oven by Hengstenberg, Chriatologiey ii. 
p. 688, not ‘ ii. p. 125 ’ as Bertholet cites it, Kurzer 
Ha7ulco7n, zu JlesrJciel, 1897, p. 184); cf. Ezk 19® 
33’® 39^. Again, the captivity of Israel is com¬ 
pared to being devoured, ‘Nebuchadnezzar hath 
swallowed me up like a sea-monster {tamiin), and 
he hath lilled his belly* (Jer 51®’*; cf. v.*^ 'lyp^'nx, 
and in Is 27’ the comparison of the secular power 
to a livyatJuin (crocodile) ami a tannin; see esp. 
G. A. Smith, 1898, |)p. 523-526). Note also that 
Israel’s deliverance iroin exile is compared to a new 
birth ( Is 66®) and a dream (Ps 120’). Further, as 
pre-exilic Israel was wont to decline its missionary 
call (Jon P), so a part of exilic and post-exilic 
Israel discovered in this mission only a call to 
threaten the goytm (cf. Jer 29’®, Ezk 18-® 33^®, Ps 
137®, Is 34 f. 63'“'-, Ob w*-, Mai O'- 3i‘, Jon S*"-). 
But in this same exilic and post-exilic period there 
are also voices to bo heard calling for jirayer to 
God on behalf of the goyim (Jer 29"^) and giving 
expression to the universalistic tendency of the 
theocracy (Zee 8^, cf. Jon 3’® 4” ; see below, 7 a). 
The voice of such a preacher may be heard also in 
the Bk. of Jonah, whose author may have selected 
the individualistic presentation of his idea because 
this was least likely to miss making an impression. 
This, which for shortness may be called the sym¬ 
bolical interpretation of the Bk. of Jonah, is in the 
main upheld by Hardt, Kleinert {Commentaryy 
1874), Bloch {Siiidien zur Gcsc.h, der Samml. d. 
althcb. Lit, 1876, p. 72 ff.), Cheyne (art. in Theol. 
Rev. 1877, p. 21411'.), C. II. H. Wright {Biblical 
Essaysy T. and T. Clark, 1886, p. 45 11'.),* Ed. 
Konig {Einleitimgy 1893, p. 380), Kleinert {Com¬ 
mentary y 1893, p. 1811’.), G. A. Smith (1898, p. 
502 ft'.), t 

*Wriffht cites (p. xxv) the lollowiriff passages: 2 S 
(Nathan’s parable) 146<- (the narabolicJil narrative of the wise 
woman of Tekoa), 1 K (the parabolical tale of the prisoner 

who was allowed to escape). These, however, do not furnish 
real parallels to the Bk. of Jonah, for, like all parables, they 
have an unknown, general subject. Nevertheless, they show 
that in Israel it was customary to introduce abstract truths 
in the form of individualistic tales. This disposition is also a 
factor in the origin of narratives about real visions, like those of 
1K 22 i »-22 and of Amos and Ezekiel. 

t Similar is the judgment of August! (Einleitwng, 1827, 
f 226), Hitzig (in the Preface to his Exposition of the Book of 
Jonah in Kurzg^ef. exeg. IldbchX Bleek {EinUitungy 1878, 
I 229), Rlehm {Einleitung, 1889, il. §81, ‘The contents of the 
book are pure invention’), Ueuss {Gesch, d. h. Schr. ATs, 1890, 
I 407), et alii, who have not recognized the analogy of the sym- 
Vtolioal narratives of the prophets. 
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(c) The choice of the uame Jonah as the subject 
of this symbolical narrative may also (see above, 

3, p. 746 ) have been favoured by the following 
circumstance. Jonah was an inhabitant of the 
kingdom of Samaria, and ‘ the name Jonah signilics 
a dove. Ephraim, the Northern kingdom, the 
kingdom of Israel as distinguished from that of 
Judah, is termed by Hosea, the only other pro- 1 
phetic writer who belonged to that kingdom, “a 
silly dove” (np’ Hos 7”); and when that prophet 
predicts the Keturn from Captivity, he speaks of 
Ephraim as returning as “a dove (nj'i’) out of the 
land of Assyria” (11”).’ C. 11. H. Wright, from 
whose Biblical Essays (1886, p. 45) these words are 
emoted, has not, however, recalled D’pn^ dSx njV 
(Pa 56’), which is most prohalily interpreted 
columba {silent ii~) silens per eg rmorum locorum — 
inter et propter peregrin os (on the silence of b after 
m see Konig, Syntax, § 33(J/u). This expression in 
Ps 56’ is already referred by the Talmud to sriyva 

Smbn, by the LXX to 6 Xa6y 6 dirb TU3V dyiuji^ 
pefiaKpufiiuLluy^, and so also by the Arabic {\i)n- 
matun) and the J!)thioT)ic(r/i<^ 2 i:/; —populiis). [Well- 
hausen (in Haujit’s SBOT) chani^es into 
but this suggestion lacks probability]. A remark¬ 
able coincidence between Isiaclilisli and foreign 
conceptions may be discovered in the analogy be¬ 
tween the sojourn of the dove (np') in the iish’s 
belly, and the descent of tlie ‘dove’ Semiramia 
from the lish-woman (cf. tiie ancient picture in 
Vigouroux, Die Bibel und die neneren Entdevk- 
ungen, iii. 355) Atargatis or AepKeru) or Dercctis, 
who also had a temple at Ashkelon, cf. Ovid, 
Metam. iv. 45 11*.— 

‘Derccti, quam versa squamia vclantibus artus 
8tagna I'uUestini orcdiirit moUiewe ll^^ura ; 

An tnugis, ut Hunqitis iilma lllia pcnnis 
Kxtremos ulbia iu lurribuH egerit aunos.* 

I venture also to call attention to the circum¬ 
stance that the name ‘Nineveh’ (Herodot. i. 103, 
106, 193, ii. 150, iii. 155, Nivos) is a compound with 
the root pj (cf. Assyr. nUnii, ‘fish’ [Del. Assyr, 

Handwbrterb. 1896, p. 454rt], Aram, spa, IjQJ, e.g, 
Jon 2’* ”). For the oft-recurring ideographic way 
of writing the name of this city characterizes it as 
Ni-nii-a or NLna-a, * lish-dwelling.’ Hence in the 
first element of the uame we should not he disposed 
to find ‘?n, Fett, Fettigkoit, Ueberfliiss’ (Krd. 
Delitzsch, art. ‘ Ninive ’ in PRE'^ x. 589). It may 
be not impossible that nun, which on account of 
the following nna might he difi’erentiated, or 
through n (cf. Lchrgebaude, ii. 510 f. and pi) modi¬ 
fied to nin, has been combined with mta or naa, 
and thus arose Ei-nu-a or Ei-va-a. 

5. The Date of the Book .—This symbolical narra¬ 
tive was written, not iu the 8th cent., but in the 
post-exilic jieriod. 

{a) IJterary arguments. The story contains no 
{lositive trace that it attributed itself to Jonah. 

I On the contrary, the hook sjieaks of Jonah in the 
third person everywhere except in the oratio 
directa of 1® 2®”'* etc. Of course the circumstance 
that in any writing a name is used in the third 
person, is no sure sign that that writing proceeds 
from a dill'erent author (cf. Konig, Einleitunq, p. 
314^ on Is 7). But, all the same, it is not w’iDiout 
.significance that Hosea, who opens witli the third 
person, iu the further cour.se of his story passes to 
the use of the frst per.son ; cf. ‘ I’lien spake J" to 
me^ (Hos 3’*®) with ‘Then came the word or J" to 
Jonah ’ (Jon 3’ etc.). 

(6) Linguistic indications. The Book of Hosea 
shows what phase of development the Heb. lan¬ 
guage had reached in the Northern kingdom in 
the 8th cent. But the linguistic character of the 
Book of Jonah is quite difl’crent from this. In 
Hosea the occurrences of anokht to ant are as 
11 : 11, whereas in Jonah the ratio is 2 (1® 3”) : 5 
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(1®* ^*2®’ 4"); of. in Malaelii 1 anokht (’?iK n^n 3^) 

to 8 ant. In Ho.sea we lind only (some eight 
times), Avhereas in Jonah v is lound (these pas¬ 
sages are wanting in Mandelkeru’s Ci^ncordance.^ 
12911!., but are given in Koiiig’s Syntax^ § 54) 
tlirco times, V' 4’^^, as in Ezr 8'““, 1 Cii 5^® 27”, Ec 
1® etc, But in Jonah there occurs “p (1“) * side 
by side with (V’ while in Ec 8” the second¬ 
ary form already appears (Kbnig, Syntax^ 

§ 389c).-'13"} (‘myriad') has not been recognized 

by tradition in IJos 8’^, probably, indeed, on 
the authority of MSS (see Kbnig, Lehrgeb. ii. 
222^) ; yet in Ezekiel (16'^) we have the genuinely 
Hebrew w^ord whereas ‘'Z') occurs in Jon 4^% 

Ph 081«, Ezr2«^*«®, Neh 7““* 7’'*, Dn 1 Ch 29^. 

- r\‘j?]inn = cogUarc in Jon 1®, cf. l)n 6* and Ho.s 

10^® Targ., pnngyns.-‘J", the (lod of heaven’ 

is found in Bn 24*** (overlooked by G. A. Smith, 
ii. 497‘), Jon Ezr 1*, Neh 1®, 2 i'h 3G*^, ami the 
Himj)h* ‘God of heaven’ in I’s 130‘®, Kzr 5 ‘u.enf. 

7 ia.^j. 2 a^ ]S[ch H 2\ l)n 2^®^--The notion 

of ‘command’ (verb) docs not occur at all in 
Hosea, but it is dillicult to imagine that ho would 
have exj^ressed it by n;? (Jon 2' 4® ®, 1 Ch 9“®, IJn 
p.[Aram.], Ezr 7^ etc.), for he expresses ‘com¬ 
mand ’ (noun) by i;# (5^^) and not by Dy;? (Jon 3^ 

[Aram.], Ezr 4‘® etc., l)n 3‘® etc.).-Cf., 

further, = cons edit, silult (Jon Ps 107®®, 

Pr 2G“®) common in Aramaic (Merx, Chrest. Tarff. 
294; Nbldeke, ZUMG, 18G8, p. 409). Taking all 
this into account, it is an unnatural supnosition 
that the author of the Book of Jonah should have 
exhibited all the above-mentioned linguistic 
features to a reader of the Sth cent. li.c. He must 
Iiave belongctl to a i)eriod when the written lan- 
I guage of the Israelites had already come into 
close contact with the Aramaic. 

{(') Material indications. Nineveh, at the time 
when the Book of Jonah was conijmsed, xvas no 
longer in existence. This is clear from the state¬ 
ment (3®), ‘Now Nineveh was cf. Kbnig, 

Syntftx, § 3G2>n) a great city for God’ {i.c. acconl- 
ing even to a su])erhumau standard). Havernick 
{KinL, ii. 2, p. 359) declined to accept this inter- 
iretation, and appealed to Gn 1- ;n3i vih n-vn 
lut even this passage conlirms the above as the 
correct explanation of Jon 3®. Por to the writer 
of Gn P the earth wa.s no longer a chaos, i^'nrther, 
the ‘ three days’ journey ’ of 3®, taken in connexion 
Avith ‘and Jonah began to enter into tl»e city owe 
day’s journey’ {Syntax, § 3306), must refer to the 
dhstance through, not round, the city (Schrader, 
KAT‘^ (id lor.). A diameter of such proportions 
I would, however, j)rcsupp(»se a circumference such 
j ns even tlie combination of four cities (Gn 10”b, 
Kcilinsch. Bihliot. ii. 117) could not have possessed. 
Then it would be strange that Jonah himself or a 
contemporary of his should not have given the 
name of the ‘king of Nineveh’ (3®) in question. 
Besides this, Sayce (//6’J/ 487, quoted by Driver, 
X(>7’® .322) is of opinion that the title ‘ king of 
Nineveh ’ could never have been aj)idipd to him 
while the Assyrian empire was still in existence. 

{d) Arguments drawn from the history of the 
formation of the OT Canon, (a) In the so-c.alIe<l 
proph(y(P priores of the Heh. OT there is no word 
of Jonah’s journey to Nineveh (2 K 14^’'). Nor in 
the latter passage is there any reference to other 

• It in Improbable that the words n^lIn ny"jn 'pjj 
were ori^bimlly a ‘nmr>,dnal ploss' (so KauUsch, AT\ Nowock, 
Kl. Proph.. ad Inc, ; O. A. Sunth, ii. 613). For if *pV^3 (v.7) 
were to be explained, the raarjfinal ffloss would have been simply 
’P7 the v\holf sentence would not have been written on 

the marifin, Moroo\er, the sentence is not absolutely super¬ 
fluous in v.8 Kilt her is the question there quite infolli^Mble 
psycbolojrically as an indirect introduction to the followinff 
questiona. It is etpially ititelliuiblo why the question propter 

? ucrn h(Tc calanuf as nnhi.'i arn'drrit, beinjf an a]>parent repeti- 
ion, should have beeu omitted in cod. B of the LXX. 


words of Jonah, such as is intended to the Book of 
Micali in 1 K 22^ ^yp^ "ipa'l (cf. Konig, 

Einlcitiing, 339 f.).- {^) The order of the pro- 

phctcc postcriores, and especially of the Minor 
rrophets, was only in its general principles a lixed 
one. This order was not meant to be chrono¬ 
logical (Kbnig, Einleit. 301). The collectors of the 
Canon did not intend the books which have no 
chronological superscrintion to he considered as 
heloiming to the period mentioned in the nearest 
preceding book which bears a <Iate. Eor, on the 
one hand, in the case of the Book of Amos, the 
clironological superscription of the Book of Hosea 
is repeated, and, on the other hand, it cannot be 
meant that Naluim and Habakkuk pronliesied at 
the date assigned to the preceding book (Mic H). 
'riierefore it may be assumed that the Book of 
Jonah was inserted after the Book of Obadiali on 
the ground, not of its chronology, but of its con¬ 
tents. Might it not have been supposed that the 
w’ords d:’U 3 “I'y (‘ nuntius ad gentes missus est ’) 
found a clear illustration in the story of Jonah? 
Moreover, in the centuries after tlic Exile, it w’as 
the fate of the Edomites that forme<l the subject 
of the liveliest discussion (cf. Mai D, 1 Es 4‘*®* ®®, 
Sir 50“®^*)- Hence it is probable that the question 
why the threats pronounced against Edom had 
remained unfullilled was intended to be answered 
in the Book of Jonah.-( 7 ) Again, the open¬ 

ing w'ords 'j} nin' -131 appear to the present 
wuiler to contain ail indirect allusion {Syntax, 
§ 3G8nf) to the Book of Obadiah, and to have an 
adversative force {ih. § 3G9/). Tliis inlroduetiou 
to the Book of Jonah appear.s, then, to have 01 igin- 
ated when the book attained its nresont position 
in the Heb. and (h. 01’. On tlie other hand, 
probability is lacking to the theory of Biidde 
{ '/A TW, i892, p. 41) that the Book of Jonah w^aa 
(triginally an extract from the ‘ Midrash to the 
Book of Kings ’ (2 Oi 24”). For, in the first place, 
the story of Jon P"* wonl<l not have fitted well on 
to 2 K 14“®'*. In the seeoiid place, this story, 
w’liose incidents are enaded wdiolly outside the 
political history and the land of Israel, would nob 
lave been at all suitable in the ipo 

Not so clear is tlio justice of the remark of Now’ack 
(1897, on Jon V) that the Chronicles do not breathe 
the spirit which tlie supposed Midrash would 

Iiav'e exhibited.-( 0 ) Tiie Book of the Twelve 

Minor Brophets was included among the ‘pro¬ 
phets’ or ‘prophecies’ wdiicli already lay bciore 
Ben-Sirach (Prologue 11. 0 and 14), for 49‘® reads 
Kal tQ)v 5u>5e/ca Trpo(l)-qTCiiv rh. 6arli avaddXoi (k too rbrov 
avrQv, or, in the recently published Hob. text of 
t he Siracli fragments, 1} D'x’^jn ly-y d:j:7 dj. Against 
tlic view of Jacob {ZATW, 1887, p. ‘280) that 49^® 
is an interjmlation, Noldi'ke {ZATW, ISSS, p. 156), 
Buhl {Kanon u. Text, 1891, p. 11), and Wellhausen 
{Sldzztm, V. 211) have declared themselves. Not 
without importance is also the question whether 
the TrdTTTroy of Ben-Sirach (to whom we ow'e the 
(ireek translation of the Proverbs of Sirach) and 
tlie I’rologuo to the book flourished as early as 
c. B.C. 300. The present writer claims to have 
proved this in his Einleitung (1893, p. 488), and 
Ids conclusions are now accejited also by J. Hal6vy 
{Etude sur la partic dii texte h^hreu de VEccUsi- 
astique rtin'.mment d^couverte, 1897) and Baethgen 
{lland-commcntar zu deni Psalnien^, 1897, T». xxvii). 
This circumstance forbids one to carry down the 
composition of the Book of Jonah beyond the year 
B.O. 300, as G. A. Smith (ii. 498) is inclined to do. 

In the above sections (^ 5 ) we have souglit, from 
the oldest indications, to characterize the Book of 
Jonah positively. What follows will give the 
negative supplement to this. 

0. The principal other interpretations of the Book 
of Jonah, 
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(a) The symbolical character of such a nar¬ 
rative, although in all probability this is the 
character of the Book of Jonah, might readily be 
missed. For it is psychologically explicable now 
histories which are related as concrete occurrences 
should preferably be understood by many as an 
account of real events. As a matter of fact, this 
has happened in not a few instances. For instance, 
has not the story of the dead bones (Ezk 
been very frequently understood (cf. Hitzig, Bib. 
Tfieol. 1880, p. 100) as if we had to do with literal 
dead bodies? And that notwithstanding the 
explanation of the bones in v.^^ ‘ These bones are 
the w?iole house of Israel.’ How often, again, are 
the stories of the hiding of the girdle (Jer 13**’) 
and of the marrying of an adulterous wife (llos 
understood as real history 1 Accordingly, the 
fact that this may have liappencd also in trie case 
of the Book of Jonah is no proof of the non- 
symbolical character of the latter. 

{b) Certainly, those who collected the Canon or 
those who arranged the Ao36eKaTrp6<f>r)Tov may still 
have rightly regarded tlie Book oi Jonah as a sym¬ 
bolical narrative, for they placed it in a class of 
writings containing other examples of symbolical 
character and prophetic tendency. But at a later 
period the book was frequently treated as if it con¬ 
tained non-symbolical histoiy. At the same time, 
in examining the evidence on this noint, one has 
to exercise great caution. The autnors in ques¬ 
tion may simply have expressed themselves with a 
natural brevity, as if they considered the history 
of Jonah a real affair. This principle may be 
applied to every instance where some clement in 
the Book of Jonah is merely cited. This may be 
the case where Jesus Christ (Mt 12'*^) illustrated 
his burial by the statement that it would continue 
only three days, like the sojourn of Jonah in the 
belly of the sea-monster. But the following saying 
(v.^^), that the men of Nineveh would, on the day 
of jmlgment, put to shame the contemporaries of 
Jesus, is most naturally interpreted on the pre¬ 
supposition that the story of Jonah was a non- 
syrnbolical one. Still, the question remains whether 
this presupposition was merely that of the hearers 
of Jesus (see further, below, G(/5, p. 751*^). The 
history of Jonah is, however, conceived as non- 
symbolical when into the mouth of Tobit* are put 
the words, TrltreKTfxai baa. i\dXrja€v Twvds 6 7r/)O0>jr7/y 
irepl 'Nieeidi (To 14'*), and irdurcot ^arai A iXdXrjaey 6 
Trpo<f>i]TT]i ’Iwj^dy (v.^). Philo, too, regarded the 
story of Jonah as non-symbolical, for ho took 
pains to explain the marvel of the fish {Oral, de 
Jona, § 16, 21). The same internrotation is fol- 
lowe<l in 3 Mac 6® (cf. Kdnig, Kinleit, p. 483) and 
in Jos. Ant. IX. x. 2. According to the latter, 
’Iwvas e/s 'Vapahv iirXei Trjs KtXt/das (!), and he repro¬ 
duces the whole contents of the Book of Jonah, 
with the excei)tion of the displeasure of Jonah at 
the sparing of Nineveh. So also in the Mishna, 
Ta'anit ii. l,t Bab. Taanit 15<t, Ncdartm 38rt, 
where (Jon 1*) is incorrectly understood as 

if Jonah had paid the price of the whole ship 
(n'riD nj'ED W), and had thus, in contrast to Amos, 
been a wealfliy man. (For other passages see 
B. AVolf, op. cit. p. 6). Jewish tradition, how¬ 
ever, contains also the information that the history 
contained in the Book of Jonah was enacted in the 
reign of Osiiappar (Ezr 4^® [As.surbanipal ? J), and, 
seeing that the date of Jeroboam II. and that of 
Osnappar were dilterent, the rabbinical tradition 
spoke of two Jonahs, of whom the first was of the 
tribe of Zebulun and the second of the tribe of 
Asher (see, further, Fiirst, Der Kanon d. AT nach 

• Tliis book was written before the renovation of Herod’s 
temple (Kbnij^, Einleihing, p. 478). 
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d. Ueberlief. in Talm. und Midraschy p. 33 f.). 
Again, in Niimeri llabhnhy sect. 18, the Book of 
Jonah is called ‘ a book by itself and counted 
separately.’ This, however, was simidy ‘ because 
it is exclusively occupied with the heathen, and 
Israel is not mentioned in it. But that its 
canonicity was doubted in earlier times there 
is no evidence’ (Wildeboer-Bacon, OHgin of Canon 
of OTy 1895, 70-72). The non-symholical or externo- 
historical interpretation of the story of Jonah is 
the predominating one also among the Christians 
of the earlier centuries (cf., inter aliosy Justin 
Martyr, Dialog, c. Tryph. cap. 107). 

(c) But gradually questions were everywhere 
raised about the authenticity of the ancient tra¬ 
dition, and in connexion witn this began also the 
examination of the externo-historical interpreta¬ 
tion of the Book of Jonah. The natural clearness 
of Luther’s way of thinking is seen in his judg¬ 
ment upon at least the prayer of Jon 2**^" ‘ He 
was not .so comfortably placed as to be able to 
indite so fine a poem.’ Continued examination 
of the book did not lead all critics (see above, 
\b) to a symbolical interpretation of the story. 
Some reacned, by means of almost ludicrous * 
attempts, the third of the leading explanations 
of the Book of Jonah. This attributes a legendary 
character to the story, and may therefore itself be 
called, for shortness, the legendary interpretation 
of the Book of Jonah. Its chief representatives 
are the following. 

Already (in his Einleit.* iv. § 576) Eichhorn 
discovered in the book the presentation of a 
‘folk-tale.’ He pointed to the fact that in 2*^', 
as compared with ch. 1, the narrative is ‘quite 
interrupted, short, incomidete, and unsatisfying.’ 
Hence lie held that ‘under such circumstances it 
is no arbitrary hypothesis to assume merely that 
Jonah, mounted upon the sea-monster, was driven 
ashore by the storm, and to regard the three days’ 
sojourn in t he fi.sh’s belly as a popular clothing of 
this.’ ‘If the story of Jonah’s escape upon the 
sea-monster . . . was handed on from mouth to 
mouth . . . for several centuries, how readily 
mi"ht it assume its present form 1 This is also 
in liarmony with the spirit of the ancient world, 
as we may gather from the similar clothing given 
to similar occurrences in Greek history, e.g. to the 
history of Hercules ’ (see the Greek quotations in 
Bochart, Hierozoicony ii. 5, 12). The legendary 
interpretation is accepted, further, by Uosen- 
iniiller (6V^o/m m Vet. Test.y ad Jonam); Knobel 
{Der Prophet ism us d. llch. ii. 37011’.); de Wette 
{Einleit. §291); Winer (BLy s.v. ‘Jona’); Vatke 
[Einlcit.y 1886, § 217, ‘a legend’); Nowack {Klein. 
Proph.y 1897, p. 175, ‘we have before us a pro¬ 
phetic legend ’). Es.seiitially similar is the judg¬ 
ment of von Orelli (1896, p. 93f.), who says, for 
in.stance, ‘The marvel of the li.sli was certainly 
received from tradition,’ but ‘the story in its 
present form was written at the close of the 
Chalda?an or the opening of the Persian period.’ 
But if the book simT)ly contained a ‘ Propheten- 
lef^eiide,’ this would m the tradition have in¬ 
voluntarily and unconsciously taken its rise, 
and then the evident didactic tendency of the 
book Avould not be adequately ex])lained. Hence 
Nowack asserts that ‘ the author u.sed freedom 
in moulding the traditional material as suited 
his aim.’ l>ut in that ca.se the contents of tlie 

* Not Abravanel (cf. Wolf, op. cit. p. 6, note 4 , against 
Hjivernick, EinlHt. ii. 2, p. 327), but II. Ad. Grimm {Der 
Proph. Jona avfs new, nbrrsctzt, oto.), gupposed that Jonali 
dreamed that ho was swallowed by a great fiah. Clcrirus, 
again, threw out the suggestion {Bibliot. anc. et vwd., tome 
XX. 2, p. 4f)9) that Jonah ‘was picked up by a ship whose 
figurehead was a whale’; wliilo Anton (in Pauliis’ Neues 
Itepertoriurny Bd. iii. p. ."GfP.) supposed that Jonah tc 

the belly of the fish. See, for more fancies of the same kind, 
Kichhorn, Einleit.'^ Bd. iv. § 1)76. 
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l)Ook inif^ht be called simply ‘ the free use of an 
ancient prophetic le^'end ’ (Kaiitzsch, Abriss d. 
Gesch. d. altUst. SchriJ'Uhu'tm^ 1897, p. 120). It 
is more lihely, however, that the book has no 
ancient history for basis. 

Many upholders of this interpretation, 

in dealing; with particular features of the Hook of 
donah, have appealed to legends and lyiytfis of 
antiquity. In tlie first place, they have reminded 
us that it was in the neif^hhourhood of Joppa that 
Andromeda, too, was reduced to straits by a sea- 
monster (Jos. JiJ III. ix. 3, HvOa tCjv *Avdpofxldai 
SarjjiCjv Itl deiKvvfKvoL tuttoi TnaTOVvraL r^v dpxo.i6TriTa 

rod fii'fdov; cf. on Andromeda also W. K. Smith, 
JIS 159, and Duhm, Knrzer Hdcoin., 1897, on 
Job V’^). Hut this tale agrees with the story of 
.Jonah in the single point of the locality, Joppa (*>D,’, 
’167r7r77), ami the latter was the natural one to fix 
upon in the case of a man lleeing from Palestine to 
the Mediterranean. Still less can the ‘legend* of 
Jonali bo derived from the story of the Trojan 
>rinceHH Jlcsione, who was delivered by Hercules 
ro!n a sea-monster {II. xx. 14511'., xxi. 44111'.). 
For the features of this tale, wdiich in some 
measure resemble the history of .Jonah, were all 
pro<lneed at a much later date, and hence it is far 
easier to see here a modification of the story of 
.Jonah than to suppose that the author of the latter 
borrowed from that foreign tale (cf. Hitzig’s third 
‘ Vorbemerkung * to his Comnicntar iihcr Jonxi). 
Final 1 y, F. C. Haiir, above all, has connected (IIgen’s 
Zcitsefu'ift^ 1837, 10211.) the story of Jonah with 

the Hahylono-Assyrian myth of Oannes. On this 
see furtlier, below* p. 751, note*. 

((/) Hut even the interpretation 

of the Hook of Jonali has found defenders down to 
the most recent times. Of these we may mention 
first, Frz. Kaulen, rej)resenting the traditionalist 
Homan Catholic Church {Einleit. m d. heil. Schrift^ 
1892, § 414), then C. F. Keil {Einleit., 1873, § 89), 
and .). Kennedy {On the Book of Jonah, 1895). 
This standpoint may perhaps be best characterized 
in some sucli way as the following :— 

(a) Features wdiich point to the didactic charac¬ 
ter of the story of Jonah are not sulliciently taken 
into account even by the most recent representatives 
of the externolnstorieal interpretation. To begin 
w'ith, the circumstance is signilicant that the book 
closes with the presentation of a general truth 
(against H. AVolf, op. cit. p, 28). Cf., further, 
wdiat has been said above (p. 74(5'‘) on the inter¬ 
polation of the prayer (Jon 2^’^^'). Again, the 
rejientance of the city of Nineveh is depicted wdtli 
such grotesque features that the intention of the 
writer to indicate the didactic tendency of the 
narrative appears sulliciently clear. For, not to 
speak of the king sitting in ashes (3‘‘‘’), the very 
beasts are also mentioned as j)artaking in the f.ast 
and the mourning (3^'*)* ddiis command that ‘the 
cattle, the oxen, and the sheep should eat nothing 
and sliould drink no w'ater,’ and that ‘man ami 
beast ’ (see above, p. 745'') should put on sackcloth, 
is not to he co-ordinated with the custom wdiereby 
at the death of Masistios the Persians cut oil' their 
own hair and that of the horses and beasts of 
burden (llerodot. ix. 24; Plutarch, Aristides, cap. 
14, ^KeipoLv Brl T(p 'MacriffTlip Kal tirTovi Kal i]fxi6vovt), 
or the custom mentioned by Chrysostom of har¬ 
nessing horses with black trapj)ings to a hearse. 
Further, Kleinert {ad fee.) refers to the mourning 
wdiich, according to the myth (cf. Virgil, Eelog. 
V. 191F.), was held over t^ie death of Daphnis. 
Hut by his reference Kleinert himself unconsciously 
concedes that the representation in Jon can be 
compared only with an W77real occurrence. More¬ 
over, the complaint of Jonah about the gourd 
(4*^^) is put into such hyperbolical language (‘for 
me death is lietter than li/e ’), that one is compelled 


to assume that the writer did not mean the com¬ 
plaint to be understoorl as a serious one. Again, 
the narrator puts in the mouth of the prophet the 
statement that he does ‘right’ (3p’n) to be angry 
over the loss of the gourd, ‘ even unto death.’ Hut 
is this not to depict him as an ill-natured child 
wdio sulks over the loss of a toy ? Certainly, it is 
not without ground that Ant. Haumgarten, in 
his Vhumour dans Vancicn Testament (1896, p. 
27^), has adduced ‘Jonah, angry even unto death 
at having seen the gourd perish,’ as fit to be 
included in the category ho is dealing with. 

{p) Elements in the story, which upon the sym¬ 
bolical interpretation explain themselves, are 
w'rongly weakened by the aciherents of the externo- 
historical interpretation. For instance, the ex¬ 
pression ‘three days and three nights’ (Jon 2^) 
indicates by its twofold mention of the number 
‘three’ that the writer has in view a small 
‘ numerus rotundus’ (cf. Ex 20®, 2K 11®*-, Ezk 5^ 
Zee 13*^** etc.; specially three days,’ On 40*'^-'* 42^"^, 
Ex \0'^ 19“. Jos pi 2‘«- “ 2 8 24'\ 1 K 12®, 2K 20®, 
Hos 6^ Jon 2i, Est 4^®, Mt 16*’; * three months’ 
or ‘years,’ Ex 2^ Lv 19^, Is 16’* 20*, Dn 1® etc. ; 
cf. Kockerath, Bib. Chronol., 1865, 11 lb, also liud. 
Hirzel, ‘ Kundzahlen’ in Abhand. d. sdcEs. Gessell. 
d. Wissemch., J^eipzig, 1885). 'Fhe author would 
not have specihed in detail ^ three days and three 
nights,’ if he had meant merely one day along 
with part of the preceding and tlie following day. 
Hence his meaning cannot have been ‘a period of 
37 hours’ (Kaulen, Einleit. § 414). Suen an in¬ 
terpretation of the text (Jon 2’) can by no means 
be Imilt upon 1 S Est 4’® 5’ (against Kleinert 

and v. Orelli, ad loc.), which is opposed also by 
tlie expression ‘seven days and seven niglits’ 

of Job 2’*.-The representatives of the externo- 

historieal interpretation appeal, further, to nar¬ 
ratives according to whicli the gigantic shark 
careharias has been knowm to sw'allow a man or 
even a horse whole —nay, to have vomited up a 
tunny lish and the body of a sailor nnd(‘composed 
(Kaulen, Einleit. § 414). In an occurrence o/ this 
kind, which is most correctly related by Eicljhorn 
{Einleit.^ iv. 3-l()f.), a ‘ “ Seehund,” after taking a 
sailor in its jaws, immediately of its own accord 
threw him out again, and ho was picked up alive 
ami only slightly injured.’ Here w'e miss the 
‘ three «Iays and three nights.’ Or we read in the 
Ne^ie Luth. Kirchenzeitung (1895, p. 303 f.), that 
the wdialc'hunter, James Hartley, was in February 
1891 sw^allow^ed by a whale, and that on the follow¬ 
ing day, wdien the animal w^as killed, lie w\as taken 
alive out of its stomach. ‘ He lay in a swoon in 
the belly of the whale. The sailors had much 
<lillic.ulty in restoring him to consciousness. It 
was not till after three months’ nursing that 
James Hartley recovered his reason.’ Hut, grant¬ 
ing the truth of this story, the Jonah of the (/P 
was longer in the belly of the tish than James 
Hartley, and, so far from there being any wmrd of 
illness or subsequent nursing, he is said even in 
the li.sh’s belly to have indited a song of thanks¬ 
giving. This point is overlooked also by H. 

AVolf, op. cit. -Here also, linally, comes in the 

following point. ’Phe text (Jon 4’^^) .says that the 
gourd ‘tanquarn Pilius noctis factus est ettanquam 
(cf. Konig, Syntax, § 332A:) filius noctis (alterius) 
periit (so also I’esh.). The words .rn neces¬ 

sarily imply that the gourd was the product of a 
single night (Targ. niq pin ; EXX h *'i5/cra 
iycvhdn)- Hut Kaulen {Einleit. § 414) denies this 
sense to the text. Ho says, ‘The plant simply 
grew out of the earth overnight, ami must otlier- 
wdse have followed the ordinary course of develop¬ 
ment.’ Hut in that case the kikaydn wmuld not 
have a full claim to the title ‘filius noctis.* Further, 
the verb n;n, as the oppo.sito of must have the 
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sense of * factus eat.’ Afjjain, the meaning of v.® is 
that tlie kikayCn straightway in the early morning 
furnished a shade for Jonah ; and in any case, 
according to v.^, its existence was only for a single 
day. For at dawn of the following day (n-jnp^) it 
was smitten to death, and, when the sun rose, 
Jonah was without his shade. 

( 7 ) But even the legendary interpretation of the 
Book of Jonah has not been refuted by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the externo-historical interpretsition, 
for they have been unable to explain away the 
traces of the late date at which the story of Jonah 
was committed to writing. Can they give an 
adequate explanation, g.y., of why the name of 
the Assyrian king is not mentioned, or why ho is 
entitled ‘ king of Nineveh*? Can they prove that 
Jonah himself could have penned the statement, 

‘ Now Nineveh was^ etc., or the specification of the 
extent of Nineveh (3^)? On the last-mentioned 
point Kaulen {Emldty § 414) says, ‘The greatness 
of the city is stated as of three days’ journey, 
either as meaning that a length of three days’ 
journey is attributed to it, or that three days are 
considered necessary to visit it thoroughly (!). 
Both meanings are perfectly correct, according as 
the application of the name “Nineveh” is taken.’ 
But the expression used in can, according to 
v.^ refer only to the diameter of the city (see above, 
p. 748“). But the diameter even of the fourfold 
city {(in 10 ^^) was not e(pral to a three days’ 
journey. ‘ The length of the road from Kouyiinjik 
to Nimroud is only some 20 Fnglish miles. Hence 
the prophet after one day’s journey would have 
been exactly at the other end of tne city’ (Frd. 

Helitzsch, art. ‘Ninive’in PJiE‘*x. 598).-Instead 

of taking into account these indications in the 
text, B. Wolf {op. cit.) lays emphasis upon the 
fact that, according to the Arab.-Syr. History of 
the Prophet Jonahy Cod announced pardon to the 
Ninevites by dispersing a darkness which hung 
over the city. Wolf (p. 32) at once infers that this 
must refer to the eclipse of the sun, which, accord¬ 
ing to the Assyrian Eponyni list, took place in the 
year B.C. 763. But that later note about the 
dispelling of a darkness was an addition that lay 
ready to hand, whereby a visible token might be 
given of the appeasing of the Divine wrath. In 
any case, there is nothing about this in the biblical 
Book of Jonah. Hence it is an arbitrary assertion 
of Wolf (p. 31) that ‘in the tradition of the neigh¬ 
bourhood the record of the eclipse was combined 
with the story of Jonah.’ The author of the 
Arab.-Syr. History of Jonah did not mean dark¬ 
ness caused by an eclipse of the sun. Wolf might 
have recognized this from the fact that Ephraem 
Syrus says {op. cit. p. 38) that ‘ the darkness over¬ 
hung Nineveh during the whole period of peni¬ 
tential mourning.’-—In 2 K 8 ’^-, which is cited 
by B. Wolf {pp. cit. p. 13), it is recorded that 
Elisha was in Damascus. But it is not said 
that he went there as a missionary, and, besides, 
2 X 8 "^ furnishes no i)ositive basis for the reality 

of the details of the Book of Jonah.-Hommcl 

{AHT p. 145) says, ‘ One sees from names 
like “ Father is Ai (or Ja) ” that the Israelitish 
tradition that Jonah preached Jahweh to the 
Ninevites is not so absurd as according to our 
modern critics it appears.’ But, instead of abusin" 
the critics, it would have been well if he had read 
the text accurately. The Book of Jonah says not 
a word about Jonah’s preaching ‘Jahweh’ to the 
inhabitants of Nineveh. Bather is the name 
‘Jahweh’ avoided, and it is said, ‘They believed 
God^ 3*’'“, so also 10 *). 

(5) The NT passages involved have also fre¬ 
quently an incorrect meaning and an unnecessary 
scope attributed to them by the upholders of the 
externo-historical interpretation. First, it may be 


assumed that Jesus, in regard to the literary 
history of the OT, attached Himself to the notions 
of His contemporaries. There are certain })roofs 
that He did so in regard to other notions that pre¬ 
vailed then. Not only did lie speak of the rising 
of the sun (Mt 13'\ iMk IG', cf. Ja I”), not only 
did He call the grain of mustard seed the smallest 
of all seeds (Mt IJ^i 1| Mk 4^\ Lk be(‘auso this 
was then the popular opinion (Lightfoot, Horic ad 
Mt 13^*), but in other matters too He had regard to 
the inferior knowledge or positive ignorance of 
His contemporaries. In particular. He paid the 
temple tax, Iva fij} (rKav5a\Li^u}jj.ev avrovs (Mt 17^). 
That is to say, although as vlbs rod /SaaiXiws (v.“'-) 
He was free from the obligation, lie paid the tax 
because the priests would not have recognized the 
right reason of His refusal to pay, and He would 
thus have given them an occasion of stumbling. 
For this reason He preferred to make a concession 
to their opinions. Now, as Christ, in astronomical, 
botanical, and other matters, placed Himself on 
the level of His contemporaries, so might He do in 
regard to the literary conce])tions of His age. For 
the fullilment of His religious mission. He required 
to oppose only such oidnions as directly concerned 
the notion of the true kingdom of God—/xerdi/ota, 

TrLarit, and biKaioavurj roO OeoO. - Secondly, it is the 

great pvarnpiov (I 'I’i S’**) of the Person of 

(Jhrist that He was as much true man as true God. 
He advanced in wisdom (Lk &-), He learned 
{^fiadey. He 5”), He did not know the date of His 
irapovffla (Mt 24 ^*, Mk 13^*) ; cf. I’h 2 ^^*. These 
data of the NT must be taken into account, even 
by a believing Christian. Hut J. Kennedy {op. cit. 
p. 57 f.) mentions none of these actual test imonies 

of the NT.- Thirdly, wo have to obseive that 

the Evangelists dill'er in their report of what Jesus 
said about the Book of Jonah. In Mt 
it is reconle<l that the No^eiurat fxeTevbrjaav eU rb 
Kqpvypa Twi^a. it is not said in Mt that Jo^'.ah 
was a (Trifi€iov for the Ninevites, a statement which 
occurs only in Lk IP*^, Jylyero ’lurds rots Nireulrais 
(Tijpeioy. Matthew’s account, however, must be the 
original one, for Luke also adds afterwards (v.®-') 
that the Ninevites repented in consef/uenre of the 
preaching of Jonah. Matthew’s rei>ort, further, 
corresponds exactly to the narrative in the Book of 
Jonah, in which ail that is said is that Jonah was 
to preach (n’^v 3'), and that by his cry, ‘ Yet 

forty days,’ etc. (IP), he awakened the faith of the 
Ninevites. But in the Book of Jonah there is not 
a word to the ell’ect tliat Jonah exercised any 
influence upon the inhabitants of Nineveh by tlio 
strangeness of his garb or the wonderful experi¬ 
ences he had passed through. All this, again, is 
silently nassed over by J. Kennedy (pp. 27, 60f.), 
and yet he assumes as beyond question that Jonah 
did not come to Nineveh as ‘ an unknown stranger,’ 
but that ‘ his entombment in the body of a great 
fish, and his deliverance from that i)rison, was 
known to the peojde.’ If that was so, the narrator 
of the history of Jonah has omitted a most (‘ssential 
point.* This is not the only instance in which 
* The game iiidfrment roust he passed on (he learned ensay of 
IT. Clay Trurohull, ./onah in Nineveh (Thiladelphia, 181)2). He 
starts riichtly with tho qnostlorj, ‘Where in the OT or the NT 
except in the Hook of Jonah is Uiere mieh a Heetriinp^ly un¬ 
necessary miracle as the Haviiqf of a man’s life hy havinif him 
swallowed in a fish, instead, say, of having tho vessel that 
carriecl hiro driven bank by contrary winds to the place of its 
starting?'(p, 6). Hut ‘it is well to ask if there is anything in 
tho modern disclosures of Assyrian life and history that would 
seem to render the miraculous element In the story of Jonah 
more reasonahlo and the marvellous effect of his preaching at 
Nineveh more explicable and natural ’ (p. 7). Trumhiill reminds 
us that ‘prominetil among the divinities of ancient Ass\ ria was 
Dagan, a creature part man part fish ' (p. 7), atid ‘ oocxirding to 
Berosus, the very beginning of civilization In Ohaldam was under 
the <lireetion of a personstge, part man and part fish, who came 
up out of the sea'Cp. 9). Trumbull now suggeslj^ that Jonah 
a)>peared to the Ninevites as one of tiie ‘Avatars or incarna¬ 
tions' of Dagan (p. 10). But this is ah initio impr()l)al)U‘, tor 
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J. Kennedy makes alterations on the contents of 
the Book of Jonah. According to the latter, God 
said to Jonah, ‘Preach the preacliing tli/it 1 hid 
thee’ this preaching was, ‘ Yet forty days 

and Nineveh is overthrown ’ (v.'*'')• Kennedy 

says, ‘ The preaching of Jonah was not a mere 
wihl monotone, “Yet forty days and Nineveh 
shall be destroyed.” He could tind a fresh text 
in every street and thoroughfare.’ 

7. Trie, idea of the hoo/c. —Wlmtover view one 
takes of the formal character and origin of the 
book, the ideas embodied in it are the same. 

[a) The 7nain idea is the following. Israel has 
been intrusted by (io<l with the mission to call 
the gof/im also to moral amendment, and is not to 
loolc askance or be jealous if the goyim, manifest 
repentance and if God takes back the threatenings 
■which He had pronounced against them. With 
this principal idea the book opens, whetlier one 
regards ‘Jonah the son of Amittai’ as the repre¬ 
sentative of his nation or as an individual, and the 
same idea is rellected also in the whole course of 
the narrative and in the closing words of the book. 
The story of Jonah thus gives expression to those 
lofty tlioughts which are uttered also in Is 40-06. 
For the ‘Servant of J"’ (Is 42') must be the same 
who in 41® is expressly called and of 

this Servant of J' it is said, ‘ I have made him for 
a light of the goyim^ (42^*®^* 49''® etc., cf. also Zee 
8^®, Sir 24^ iKipo.vCi aurA [the contents of the v6^os] 
eh ga/fpfiv, see above, p. 747“). The Book of 
Jonah was meant, then, to proclaim the universality 
of the J)ivine plan of salvation, and to serve as a 
protest against the particularist tendencies which 
now and then led many members of the people of 
Israel to strive to narrow the boundaries of the 
Divine kingdom of grace. The book is thus a 
brilliant examjde of the diametrical opposite of 
the spirit which condemned the foreign wdves 
(Mai 2", Kzr 10"^*, Neh cf. Kst 9'®), and 

exhibits a lovely dawn preparing the way for the 

clear day of the gospel (Jii 3'®, Gal 3’-® etc.).- 

Similar to the above is the idea that has before 
now been extracted by many from the Book of 
Jonah. Even Kphraem Syrus discovered tlie 
primary purpose of the book to be to bring back 
the Ninevites to God (cf. B. Wolf, p. 36). Eiclihorn 
{Einlcit, iv. Sol) expressed the opinion that ‘the 
book is a proof that God has shown his concern 
ahso for tne heathen by sending them direct 
messengers.’ Essentially ( he same is the view of 
Alb. Behattii (1875, p. 6), ‘ Docet, Deum non solum 
Judads sed omnibus gentibus, dummodo gratia 
divina <lign;e sint, benevolentiam suam pradjere’; 
of Block (1S7S, § 229); of Keuss {Gesehichte, 1890, 
§ 408); of Kenan {Hist. iii. 512, ‘ univers.alist 
school’); of Kaulen {Einh'it., 1892, § 412); of v. 
Orelli (1806); of Strack (1898). With perfect cor¬ 
rectness also G. A. Smith (ii. 501) remarks, ‘The 
purpose is to illustrate the mission of prophecy to 
the Gentiles, God’s care for them, and their sus¬ 
ceptibility to His word.’ 

Jonrvh rrxme to Nineveh nof as ‘a personapfo part man and part, 
fish.’ Jhit the main poirit is the following’;—If God Iiad saved 
.Jonah by means of a fish, in order tJiat the inh.aJ)itant.s of 
Nineveli mi^ht lake him for an incarnation of the Ga^fan, then 
God would have b(r('iujt}(cnvd the Ninevites in their faith in the 
fish-^i>d Dajfan. This would have been an unjustifiable ‘con- 
cesaiou' (j). iti). Nor is it the case that God caused the star 
(Mt L!-) to t,hine forth on account of the Ma^i. Besides, Trum¬ 
bull’s attempt (p. 14, note 1) to eonneet Jonah and Oannes is 
scarcely possible. In the event of such a connexion, we should 
rather have expected the form to he rctamed. Why 

should the chan^je have been made from Jonah to 
(Johanan, On the contrary, a more probable deriva¬ 

tion of tlie name Oannes is tliaf proposed by Lenonnant 
or by Tide {=^ Ka-vavnu). Finally, in his 
account of the place-name Nebi Vuvas (p. 17), Trumbull appears 
to have turned his attention too little to the Jewish diaspora 
and the Syrian (.Christians (see, on Nahum and llabakkuk, 
Kouig, Biiueitutig, pp. 333, 3r)2). 


(h) Others have asserted that the theme of the 
book is a magnifying of the compassion of God. 
Already" we hear Philo say {Orat. de Jona, § 2), 

‘ Sicut in arte medicin® pentisaimi salvare ®grotos 
promittentes, igne et aqua regunt eriguiitque, 
similiter aapientissimus ille, solus salvator, deper- 
ditionern indicens ac ruinam, misericordiam cou- 
struitsalutis.’ Cf. also § 53, ‘Sicut pristina vita 
duram merebat priedicationem, similiter pocni- 
teritia eorum ex adverse benignitatem.’ Upon 
this view, the Book of Jonah would be an illustra¬ 
tion of Jer 18'^*'®, wliere the conditional character 
of predictions is explained. This was the view 
accepted also by the Mid rash Yalkut on Jonah, 
which clo.sed with the words, nom vjfi hv nmj<a 

mn’‘?on’i o’cmn 'p^H 'nV n’nai o'cmn mon noViy jm.i, 
i.e. ‘At that moment Jonah fell upon his face, 
and spoke [to God], Guide thy world by the norm 
of mercy, as it is written,^ etc. [Dn Q'*]. The 
Yalki/t wiia followed by the above-named Arab.- 
Syr. History of the Preset Jonah (Wolf, p. 27). 
Also D. Kimchi in liis Goinmentary reckons it as 
a third aim of the book, 'Vya ‘?y Voin innn’ nD*?*? 

nne'D pur on*? VmDi r.rty oy nvHD i.e. 

‘ to teach that God should be praised for sparing 
the penitents to whatever nation those belong, and 
more especially, if they are many in number.’ 
Essentially the same is the thought of the book, 
as given by Keil [Einleit. § 89). Hitzig {Comment. 
VorbemerKungen, No. 4) laid special emphasis on 
the point that the book was intended to vindicate 
God in the matter of unfuHillcd predictions. In like 
manner, Kautzsch 1897, p. 120) thinks tliab 

the narrative desired to give an illustration of the 
Divine question (Ezk 18^ 33"), ‘ Have I pleasure in 
the deatli of the sinner?’ So also Nowack {Hand- 
komm.f 1897, p. 174). The authors just namcnl 
thus fail to see that in the Book of Jonah what is 
pre-eminently depicted is the universality of the 
Divine plan of salvation, and the duty of Israel to 
be the missionary to the goytrn. 

(c) It is not at all certain that, in addition to the 
principal idea, the author of the Book of Jonah 
desired to impress other sentiments on his readers. 
But Ephraem Syrus (see above, 7 a) found a second 
aim of the book in this, that it gave to the Israel¬ 
ites an example of the penitent aisposition of other 
nations. ’I'lns, in fact, was the primary tendency 
of the book, according to D. Kimchi (noiD nm*? nann 
Tiyi 'ji nnp n'n cj'Kiy nDj oy 'inty 

Vnh nc’ytz *;njn nSd.t ymn*?, i.e. ‘The book was in- ' 
tended to serve for instruction to Israel, showing 
as it did how a foreign nation, not belonging to 
Israel, was ready for conversion, and how at the 
very first reprimand of the prophet it turned com¬ 
pletely from its wickedness, whereas Israel, al¬ 
though reprimanded early and late by the pro- 
diets, did not turn from its evil ways’). Kimchi 
iirthor attributed to the book the purpose ‘ to 
make known tl)c great miracle which Cfod wrought 
upon the prophet.’ According to Eichhorn {Einleit. 
iv. 351), the story was int(;nded also to teach that 
‘ Jahweh rules in all places and over all elements.’ 
Kiehm {Einleit. ii. 166) says, ‘ The author wishes 
to teach that no prophet can evade the Divine 
cominis.sion.’ He is followed by Volck (art. ‘ Jona’ 
in PltE'^ vii. 85). Again, Vatke {Einleit,^ 1880, 
p. 088) found pre-eminent in the book the thought 
also that ‘the honour of the prophet is not im¬ 
pugned if a tlireaUming is not fulfilled, nor inspira¬ 
tion called in q^ucstion although many predictions 
are not realized.’ Kaulen {Einleit. § 412) goes the 
length of maintaining that Jon 1“ already teaches 
what was afterwards expressed by the high priest 
Caiaphas (Jii ID'’), crvfi.(pipei IVa cU duOpwirot diroOdey 
{nrtp rov \aov. Finally, M. Vernes {Precis d* histoire 
JvivCj 1889, p. 810) contents himself with the ■words, 
‘Jonah is a moral tale rather than a prophecy.’ 
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iv. Other Occurrences of the Name Jonah. 
—The name is found in OT Apocrypht not 

only in To 14*- ® and 3 Mac 6^ (see above, p. 749*), 
but also in 1 Es 9^* (B) (see Jonas, Nos. 1. 2). In 
NT it occurs in Mt 10^, Lk 11^^* ; Bapiwva in 

Mt 16^^ Twva in Jn 21*®, but in these last two 
passages the reading '\ij)6iv{v)o\) has strong evidence 
in its favour. See John (Father of Simon Peter). 

Lttkraturk. — (A) Textual Criticism. Targum on 
Janah, with snpralinear punctuation, nmy be found in Merx’ 
ChreBtmnuthia Targumica. 1S97, pp. I.‘i2-139; Karl Vollerfl, 
Das Dodekapropheton der Alexawlnner, 1880, and in ZATW iii. 
219ff., iv. Iff.; J. Z. Schuurmanna Stekhoven, De Alexandrijn- 
sche vertaling van hei Dodekaprophtdon, Ix*iden, 1887; M. 
8 eW}k, Die Syr. Uebersetznng d. Zicdl/ kl. Preph.^ 1887 ; W. 
Wright, Jonah in Chald., Syr., J'Jh., and Arab., 1857; F. 
Perles, Analekiem. Textkritikd. AT, 1895, p. 12. 

(/?) Literary Crtticjs.u.-W. lioinne, ‘Die Oompos. d. 
Ruches Jona' in TIE, 1887, pp. 224 fT.; the Einleitungen in 
d. AT of Eichhom 1825f., Augiisti 1827, Havernick 1844, de 
Wetto-Schrader 1868, Keil 1878, liloek-Wellhausen 1878, Vatke 
1836, Riehin 1889, Rouss 1890, Kaulen 1892, Kuenen 1892, Ed. 
Kdnlg 1893, Oornill 1896, Driver 1897, Strack 1898 ; llambiirgcr, 
RE\ Riehin, IIWD (art. *Jona‘by Ouetav Baur); PRE^ vii.; 
L. Herzfeld, (Jesch. Isr. i. 278; M. Vernes, Prh'ia d* fiistoire 
iuive, 1881, p. 810; Renan, IJisL dupeuple d' Israel, iii. 611 ff.; 
(Kohler, Kittel, Scinecke do not mention the Book of Jonah in 
their ‘Oesc-hichten Israels’]. 

(C) CojUJUEyTARih'S. — Besides the ancient versions, the 
Rabbinical and Church expositions, of. Rosennuillor, Scholia in 
Vet. Test. vol. x.; h'rz. Kaulen, Liber Joik^ prophetoe expositus, 
1862; M. Kalisch, Bible SituLes, pt. ii. ‘ The Jlook of Jonah,' 
1878 ; Keil-Delitzsch’s Bib. Comm. z. AT, ‘Die 12 klcinen 
Propheten^’ ; Hitzig'Steiner, Kgf. exeg. Ildbch. z. d. kl. Proph.* ; 
Pusey, Minor Prophets, 1886; ll. Martin, The Prophet Jonah, 
1891 ; V. Orelli in Strack-Zdckler’s Kqf. Com. 1896; Nowack, 
Handkom. z. d. 12 kl. Proph. 1897 ; G. A. Smith, The Book o/the 
Twelve Prophets (in the ' Expositor’s Bible '), vol. ii., 1898. 

(D) MosoGHAi'iis especially upon the purpose of the Book of 
Jonah.—J. Frledrichseii, KrUische Uebersxcht uber die ver- 
tchiedenen Ansichten uber Jona, I.eipzig, 1841; H. II, Koinink, 

' Overzicht van de geschiedenia di>r exegese van Jonas pro* 
phetie' in Jahrb. voor wetenscha/t. Theol. ii. 209ff.; Jager, 

Ueber den sittlich-religioscm Zweek des Buches Jona,' in 
Zeitsch.f. Theol., 1840, pp. 3.5ff.; Riehin in SK, 1862, pp. 413ff.; 
41b. Rcbattn, Delibri Jones sententia theologica, Jena, 1875 ; 
4. E. O’Connor, tJmle sur le Here de Jonas, Geneva, 1883; 
Tnirabull, «/ona4 in Nineveh, Philadelphia, 1892] John Ken¬ 
nedy, On the Book of Jonah, London, 1895 ; Benedict Wolf, Die 
Gesch. d. Proph. Jona, nach einer Karschunischen [Arabico- 
Sp-ischen] Uandschrijt, herausgegeben u. erlautert, Berlin, 1897. 
This writing was discovered at the end of the 13th cent, in the 
library of 'Ebedjesu (Asscmanl, Bibliot. Oiient. iii. i. p. 285; 
Wolf, p. 39). Ed. Kontg. 

JONAM (’loj^a^ WH, Accpdu TK, AV Jonan).— 
An ancestor of Jesus, I.k 3**^. 

JONAS.—1. (B ’Iwva5, A "\ojavdv, AV Joanan), 
I Es 9^ the son of Eliasib (B Ndaei^os), to whose 
cliamber {TraaTO(f>6piov) Esdras betook liimself to 
mourn over the foreign marriages contracted hy 
the people. In Ezr 10® called Jehohanan ; cJ. 
Neh 12**^ JoHANAN. 2. (A ’lan^ay, B ’IwttJ/ds) 1 Es 
9^^. The name corresponds to Eliezku in the 
parallel list of Ez.r D.P. A link bebveen the two 
forms is given by the Vulg. Elionas ; 'I'y’Sx was 
perhaps read for nTy’‘?N, as was done in 1 Es 9®- 
(of. Ezr 10^*), the former name occurring in the 
previous verso of Ezr. Elionas was then corrupted 
to Jonas. 3. {Jonas) 2 Es P**. The prophet Jonah. 

H. St. j. Thackeuav. 

JONATHAN (Hi)’>T> ‘J" hath givencomp. 

Theodore) is a proper name met with from the time 
of the Judges dow nwards. 

1. A Levito mentioned in a supplement to the 
Book of Jud<ros (ohs. 17.18),* an adventurer through 
whom tlie iclolatrou.s w'orsliip in Dan was estab¬ 
lished, and from W’hom the Danito priesthood w\as 
de.scended. The narrative in which he figures 
has a threefold interest, ina.smuch as it throws 
light on the gradual conquest of Canaan, illustrates 
the low state of religion in the post-Mosaic age, 

* 'The great value and antiquity of the substance of these two 
chapters is generally admitted by critics. Budde’s attempt to 
disentangle two independent narratives, of which the chmf is 
J, is approved by Cornill, disapproved by Wellh. and Kuenen, 
and questioned by Driver {LO'l^ p. 108). 
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and involves the sanctuary of Dan in discredit by 
tracing its institution to fraud, violence, and per¬ 
sonal ambition. 

This degenerate priest is described as the son of 
Gorshom, the son of Manasseli (18®^). The 11 eh. 
text, however, indicates that the n in Manassch is 
an interpolation(ayjo), and that tlio ancestor’s name, 
as remembered in the Jew ish tradition, should bo 
read Moses. From Bethleliein of Judah the youth 
w'eut forth to pusli liis way in the wmrld (17^), and 
first hired liimself as lioiiso priest to Micali tlie 
Ephrairnite for a wage of ten nieces of silver with 
food and raiment (v.**’)—and tnis thongli Mieab’s 
household cult had tlie double taint that he made 
use in worship of a graven and a molten image (v.^), 
and that these images had been juoeured from 
stolen money (v.*^). (Ew ald, wdthsuiiport from J.XX, 
thinks the money w'as orirrinally got by trading). 
While living with Micah he was accosted by live 
Danite spies, who had been sent out by their 
straitened tribe to explore the northern states ; and 
after consulting the oracle he promised the blessing 
of God upon their enterprise (18**®). The spies 
discovered at Laish a large and rich land and a 
people secure (v.***), and on hearing their report an 
armed band of 600 Danites marched northward to 
the ea.syconquest (v.“). Arrived at Mount Ephraim, 
they halted at Micah’s dwelling, and, while the 
troop held the priest in converse, the spies entered 
the ‘hou.se of God’and carried oil the costly furni¬ 
ture of the idolatrous worship (v.^^). It W'as an 
easy matter to induce the priest to acquiesce in the 
robbery, and to accompany tliem on their expedi¬ 
tion. ‘Go with us,’ tliey said, ‘and bo to us a 
father and a pric.st: is it better for thee to be 
priest unto the house of one man, or to be 
riest unto a tribe and family in Israel*? (v.'**). 
Ticah pursued the predatory band, but his follow'- 
ing was too weak to engage them (v.'-*®). The ex¬ 
pedition W’as successful; and the priestly line 
founded in Dan by J. continued * until the captivity 
of the land ’ (v.®^). The preservation of the story 
is doubtle.ss due to the tact that it lent itself to 
the purposes of the prophets of the Assyr. period 
in their opposition to the cult practised in Dan 
and Bethel. 

2. The eldest son of Saul (1 S 14'“*), who shared in 
the perils and enterprises of his father’s stormy 
reign, and was involved in his ruin. The narratives* 
in w hich he figures succes.siveiy c<*lebrate his martial 
exploits and his romantic fiTciulship with David, 
and they portray a character which combines in a 
unique degree tne heroism of the Hebrew patriot 
with the spirit of Christian virtue. 

As warrior-prince J. takes rank among the 
bravest captains of Israel’s iron age. Like San), 
he was fleet of foot, and of great jihysical strength 
(2 S D’**), and, as became a Benjamite, a noted 
archer (v.*“*). In the familiar speech of the people, 
he may have been know n for his grace and agility 
as the gazelle. (So Ew’ald, rendering v.^**, ‘ the 
gazelle is slain’). He comes uiion the scene as 
tlie liero of a campaign a.^ainst the Philistines, 
in which the bearing of Saul is little more than a 
foil to the bold initiative, the rapid movement, 
and the practical sense of his son. The Philistines, 
it w'ould seem, had been in elective occupation of 
the Israolitish territory, and the force collected by 
Saul had not yet made any considerable impres¬ 
sion, when a blow struck by J. (1 S 13**),t to wnoin 

• Of the two main strata in the Books of Samuel diatin- 
guished by modern critics (Bnddc, Driver, CornilJ, etc.), the 
older contributes the account ol J.’s military career (1 S 13. 14. 
3T-), while the later develops the theme of the friendship 
(I 8 ISi 4 191-7 The distinctness of the two contribu¬ 

tions would be complete if Stado is right In assigning ch. 20 
(against Budde) to the later source. The Davitlic elegy (2 S 1) 
coinineinorates equally the prowess and friendship of Jonathan. 

t Frobably the slaying of a tyrannical officer. The uncer- 
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Saul had intrusted a third of his following (1 S I'l*), 
loudly Bounded the note of rebellion. The Philis¬ 
tines answered the challenge by invading the 
highlands with an overwhelming force. The 
Hebrews, on tlie other hand, did not respond to 
Saul’s expectation of a gtmeral rising; some fled 
beyond Jordan, some hid themselves in caves, 
some were pressed into the enemy’s service, and 
he was left to front the invasion with a band 
which had now dwindled from 3000 to 600 men 
(1 S 13“*). The two armies came face to face at 
the passage of Michmash, and took up their posi¬ 
tions on opposite sides of a deep ravine*—the 
Philistines at Michmash on the north, Saul at 
Gibeah on the south side. Outnumbered though 
Saul was, his position at the top of the steep pass 
was imprognaole ; and the Philistines, after plant¬ 
ing an o»itpost on their edge of the ravine, set about 
liarrying the surrounding district (1 S 13^^). The 
dead-lock was ended by Jonathan. Accompanied 
by his armour-bearer (1 S IP), he hailed the Philis¬ 
tine garrison, and, having satisfied himself that 
their reply was a sign that the Omnipotent God 
was on his side (v.^-),t he scaled the o])posing rocky 
rampart and fell upon the astonished garrison. As 
the Philistines flecl he struck down twenty men, and 
where they lay in a row it seemed like a furrow 
drawn in an acre of land (v.^"*, perhaps, originally, 

‘ ho went through them like aploughshare’; on other 
possible interi)retation3 see art. Puniiow). The 
panic spread to the main camp, which, weakened as 
it was ny the absence of the marauding bands, was 
unable to resist what seemed an attack in force. 
Socin" the enemy in confusion, and discovering in 
it the nand of J., Saul with his men also crossed the 
ravine, and soon the whole force of the Philistines 
was in headlong flight. That the Hebrews might 
reap the full fruits of the victory, Saul made pro¬ 
clamation that none should eat until the evening 
on pain of death (v.*^). Ignorant of the prohibi¬ 
tion, J.f as he passed in hot chase through a 
wooded district, refreshed himself by eating wild 
honey (v.^); and, on learning of his father’s vow, 
he warmly blamed the short-sighted order that 
had taken the vigour out of the pursuit (v.*®). 
In the evening the oracle revealed that a penalty 
liad been incurred (v.^^), and the divination of the 
lot brought the transgression homo to J. (v.^). 
Saul declared his life forfeited, but the people 
intervened, and by a ransom (Ewald, by a vicari¬ 
ous sacrifice) saved their hero (v.<®). 

If the military exploits of J. chiefly impressed 
his contemporaries, it is his friendship with David 
which has most strongly appealed to the imagina¬ 
tion of the after-world. In truth, it gives an un¬ 
rivalled example of the essential notes of friendship 
—namely, warmth of affection, disinterestedness, 
helpfulness, confidence, and constancy. The love 

ttdnty arises from the ambipfuity of an ambiguity which 
may be reproduced in English by saying that he destroyed a 
post^ i.e. either a garrison, or a pillar erected in token of the 
Philistine supremacy (Gn or an official of some kind. 

The last interpretation is supported by 1 K 4itf. 

• The situation may be mode clearer by an extract from 
Robinson, Bill. Researches’^, i. 441 f. ‘ We left Jeba’ (Olbeah) 
for MQkhniHs. The descent into the valley was longer and 
steeper than any of the preceding. The path led down ob¬ 
liquely, and we reached the bottom in half an hour.... In 
the valley (Wady cs-Suweinit), Just at the left of whore we 
crossed, are two nills of a conical, or rather a spherical, form, 
having steep rocky sides with small Wadys running up behind 
each, 80 os almost to isolate them. These would seem to be 
the two rocks mentioned In connexion with J.’s adventure. . . . 
Crossing the valley obliquely, and ascending with difficulty 
for 15 minutes wo camo upon tho slope on which M(ikhm.ls 
stands.’ 

t The sign agreed on was that he should attack only if the 
Philistines invited him to come up. This, it has been pointed 
out, was tjot arbitrary, as their refusing to come down indicated 
wimt of courage. There is some force In SUide’s objection to 
this feature, that to hail the garrison was to put them on their 
guard, and thus endanger the chance of success. 


of J. for David is represented as of sadden growth 
—its birthday tlie uay when they first met after 
the slaying of Goliath (1 S 18^'^). The intensity 
of his love is described in the language of the 
strongest of passions : he loved David as his own 
soul (v.^), passing the love of women (2 S 1**); and 
ill the parting scene it finds expression in an out¬ 
burst of true Oriental vehemence: they kissed one 
another, and wept one with another until David 
exceeded (1 S 20^^). Of its spirit, disinterested¬ 
ness is the merest negative description: not only 
had J. nothing personally to gain from Davia, 
but he was reminded by Saul that he had every¬ 
thing to lose (1 S 20^^). Tho friendly services of J. 
were his first intercession with Saul on David’s 
behalf (1 S ll)^"'^), and his later interposition, as it 
appeared at the risk of his own life, by which he 
discovered his father’s settled purpose, and con¬ 
veyed to David a warning to flee from the court 
(1 S 20). The mutual confidences are frank and 
full. And, to supply the crowning grace of con¬ 
stancy, there is recorded a last stolen interview 
in a wood in tho wilderness of Ziph, where J., 
seeking out tho frienil from whom ho had been so 
long parted by bis father’s wrath, strengthened 
his hand in God (1 S23^®).* Tlio relations of J. 
with Saul reveal essentially tho same strong and 
aflectionate character. Of their close association 
ill all weighty business, and of their strong mutual 
affection, there are various direct and indirect 
testimonies (1 S 19^ 20‘). Against this may be set 
Saul’s later suspicion that J.’s friendship with 
David was of the nature of a conspiracy (22®)—the 
design being to set him aside in favour, either of 
David, or, as is much more likely, of J. himself. 
But while it is quite credible that David, in view 
of the danger to tho realm of a half-insane king, 
may have spoken of the desirability of the father 
giving way to the son (Stade, Gesch, des Volkes 
Israel, i. 212), it is not probable that such a design 
was matured, or even communicated to Jonathan. 

J. fell with Saul on Mount Gilboa in battle 
against tho Philistines (1 S 3P). At this time the 
fourth brother (1 Ch 9^®) was 40 years old (2 S 2^*^), 
and on this basis of calculation J. may have been 
between 40 and 50 when be died. If 1 S 13^** fixes 
tho date of the battle of Michmash, and if Saul 
reigned nearly 40years thereafter (Ac 13'*'^, J. cannot 
have been less than GO at death, i.e. 30 years older 
than David (2 S S'*). These data are, however, pre¬ 
carious, and it is safer to follow the general impres¬ 
sion of the history, and regard him as a contempor¬ 
ary of David. H is dishonoured corpse was rescued 
fromBeth-shanby the menof Jabesh-Gilead(l S 31^). 
He left a son 6 years old (see Mephibosiietii). 

8. A nephew of David who slew a giant of Gath 
(2 S 21^), probably the same as the ‘ uncle ’ (?) 
spoken of as a wise scribe (1 Ch 27®*). 4 . A son of 
Abiathar the priest, who as a courier rendered 
service to David during Absalom’s rebellion (2 S15®^’ 
80 j-jiT. brought to Adonijah the report of 

Solomon’s accession (1 K 1^). 8. A scribe in 

whose house Jeremiah was imprisoned (Jer 37“***® 
38*®). 6. One of the line of the high priests in the 
6th cent. (Neh 12”)—also called Johanan (12*®), 
referred to in Neh as introducing a change in the 
koei>ing of the genealogical records, and in Jose¬ 
phus {Ant. XI. vii. 1) as bringing profanation on 
the temple by tho murder of his brother Jesus 
within its precincts. 7. One of David’s heroes 
(2 S 23®’-’, 1 Ch IP*^). 8. One of David’s treasurers 
(1 Ch27'*®)(AVJehonathan). 9. ALevite(Neh 12®®). 
10. The son of Kareah, a Jiidahite captain after 

* The passages bearinj^ on the friendship have been somewhat 
rouffhlv handled by njodem critics. Ch. 20, it is alleged, is 
impossible after ch. 191*7, the story of the parting contains 
contradictory elements (the signal and the interview), the last 
interview is unhistorical, etc. In any case, Davia himself 
vouches tor the main features. 
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the fall of Jems. (Jer 40*). 11. Father of Ebed (Ezr 

8*). 12. One of those who opi) 08 ed (RV) or assisted 

(AV) Ezra in the matter ot the foreign marriages 
(Ezr 10^®). 13. A priest (Neh 12^^). 14. Jonathan 

the Maccabee. See Maccabees. 

W. P. Patekson. 

JONATH ELEM REHOKIM.— See Psalms. 

JOPPA i.e. Ydphd,* in Ezr 3^ k’is; ; ’Uttttt;, 
167 r 7 ;; Arabic Ydfa\ modern name Jaffa ).—The 
town is built on a whale-baek rise of rocky ground, 
made conspicuous by its being the only eminence 
of the kind along the level sandy beach which 
extends in a straight line from C.'csarea to Gaza. 
To vessels approaching from the north or south, 
the crest of Jall’a is the first visible object on the 
coast-line. On nearer approach the appearance of 
the town is exceedingly picturesque, the closely 
clustered liouses, with their numerous arches and 
walls of blue, pink, white, and yellow ochre, rising 
above each other, and all sparkling in the brilliant 
sunlight. In the low-lying grouml, part of which 
must have once been a marsh, immediately behind 
the town there are extensive irrigated gardens of 
orange, apricot, and peach trees, the level mass of 
deep green foliage neing relieved by the tall 
stems of graceful palm trees. Heyond this, the 
lain of Sharon, with its rich fields of wheat and 
arley, stretches away to where the outline of the 
Judman hills forms the background of the picture. 

The whole eventful history of Joj)i)a is explained 
by its connexion with the inllueiitial city of Jeru¬ 
salem. Geographically, Joppa was the seaport of 
Jerusalem ; but the distance was too great, and the 
lino of communication too often broken, for the 
maintenance of established ownership. Politically, 
it Avas frcouentljy severed altogether from Judiea; 
and from tlie religious point of view the produce of 
Joppa in corn, wine, and oil was considered to be 
contaminated by its contact with heathenism, and 
ceremonially unfit for use at the sacred festivals. 

Joppa has owed its existence and importance to 
the fact that it is the only place on the coast that 
can otler shelter to shipping between Egypt and 
Mount Carmel. The harbour is formed by a low 
ledge of rock runniim out at a sharp angle in a 
N.W. direction from the southern end of the town. 
The space is very limited and the water shallow, 
but in moderate weather Oriental craft, usually 
about the size of a modern herring boat, can lie at 
anchor and discharge cargo near the shore. The 
harbour is entered either by a narrow opening in 
the led‘^e or by rounding the point; but when the 
sea is disturbed by the prevalent N.W. wind the 
gap can only bo ru.shed on the crest of a high wave, 
and to round the point brings a vessel broadside-on 
close to the edge of the surf. 

Mythology points to the rock on the southern 
side of the gap as the 6j»ot where Andromeda was 
chained when Perseus slew the sea monster and 
delivered the maiden. Josephus, Pliny, Strabo, 
Jerome, and some of the travellers in the time of 
the Crusades, speak of the chains still remaining 
visible in the rock, the earlier writers also testi¬ 
fying to the size of the carcase that lay or was 
reported to have lain there.t 

* Both AV and RV have everywhere Joppa, except in Jos 19*® 
where AV has Japho. 

t The incident at Joppa finds a parallel at Beyrout, where lor 
a similar imrpose and on similar rocks a maidun is said to have 
been exposed as a sacrifice, and to have been rescued by St. 
Oeorge. This gives its name to the bay, and forms the beautiful 
design on the English sovereign. While the body of the slain 
dragon has been lost sight of, faith in the linng beast of the tea 
has remained undisturbed by the limse of centuries. A few 
cars ago a Belgian steamer reaching Beyrout at midnight blew 
er siren whistle to infonn the agcnt.3 of her arrival. The 
unprecedented shriek startled the town out of sleep, and next 
day in the bazaars the chief topic of conversation w'os the visit 
of the sea monster during the previous night. 


The antiquity of Joppa is attc.'^ted by its men¬ 
tion as Ye-pa on the Karnak lists among the 
towns of Palestine conquered by Thothrne.s 111. 
It is also referred to in the journey of the Egyptian 
mohar (see Sayce, II CM 317). It appears as 
Ja-ap-pu u in Sennacherib’s annal - inscription 
(Schrader, KAT'^ 172 [COT'^ i. 100 f.]). In the 
distribution of the land under Joshua it belonged 
to the inheritance of the tribe of Dan (Jos 19^®). 

It is referred to in the Bible as the place where 
the timber from Lebanon was beacheu for trans¬ 
port to Jerusalem (2 Ch 2^®, Ezr :F). Here Jonah 
embarked when seeking in vain to escape from the 
commandment to go to Nineveh (Jon P). In 
Joppa, Dorcas laboured among the poor and was 
raised from the dead (Ac U**®'"*^). Here St. Peter, 
on the roof of Simon’s house, muis tauglit tliat 
expansion of the meaning of salvation which has 
ever since divided the synagogue and the Chris¬ 
tian Church (Ac 10'*^). Joppa was a constant 
sullerer during the famous wars of the Jews with 
Syria, Egynt, and Rome. 

In the nays of Judas Maccabmus its Jewi.sh 
inhabitants were invited into boats by the people 
of the town to join in holiday enjoyment, ami 
about 200 of them were drowned. I'liis treachery 
was speedily avenged by Judas, who attacked the 
liarlx)ur by night and burned the boats (2 Mae 
12^'^). About B.C. 148 Joppa was captured by 
Jonathan, brother of Judas (1 Mac lO'*’'*’^®), and 
about six years after it was again captured by 
Simon, the third of the heroic brothers, who put a 
garrison into it to ensure its fidelity (1 Mac 12‘‘^'*‘*). 
Shortly afterwards the same leader had once more 
to occupy it by a force under his officer Jonatlian, 
son of Absalom (1 Mac 13"). Pompey, after cap¬ 
turing Jerusalem in the time of Aristobulus and 
ilyreanus (B.C. 63), restored Joppa and joined it to 
Syria (Jos. Ant. Xiv. iv. 4). Sixteen years later 
it was given back to the Jews, being, however, 
exempted from the tax to Jerusalem, except what 
was charged on its agricultural produce and the 
exports to other towns on the coast (Jos. Ant. 
XIV. X. 6). 

One of tlie juincipal disasters inflicted on the 
town was when Cestius Gall us took it and de¬ 
stroyed its Jewish inhabitants to the number of 
8100 (Jos. BJ II. xviii. 10). During the Jewish 
wars with the liomans Joppa became a place of 
retreat for the lawless ana those who had been 
ma<ie desperate by failure and sufi'ering and the 
loss of relatives and property. J’heso turned to 
the sea as a means of livelihood, and by their 
piratical outrages endangered all commerce on the 
Syrian coast. The town was attacked and cap¬ 
tured (A.D. 68) by Vespasian on bis way to 
Jerusalem. ’I’he inhabitants who had taken 
refuge in their ships and boats were driven on 
the rocks by a nortnerly gale, and about 4200 of 
them were drowned or slain by the sword (Jos. 
BJ HI. ix. 2, 3). 

During the time of Christ, Joppa was one of the 
eleven toparchies of which Jerusalem was the 
chief. 

Since the time of the Romans similar vicis.situde8 
have marked the history of this unfortunate sea¬ 
port. It lias often changed hands, and each change 
of ownersliip has been a time of destruction and 
renewal. It has belonged to Saracens, Crusaders, 
and the Sultans of E^ypt; it was conquered and 
severely treated by Napoleon, and has finally 
found rest under the Turkish Government. 

The modern town of Jaffa has about 8000 
inhabitants—Moslems, Christians, and Jews. Its 
main street leading from the harlxiur is steep, 
narrow, crooked, dark, and dirty, with lanes .still 
darker and dirtier leading ofi'among the hmldle of 
houses on each side. As might be exiiected in 
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9iu:li a seaport, many types and iiatiunalities meet 
and mingle together. Europeans, Egyptians, Sou¬ 
danese, Ts^jrtliern Syrians, fella^iin ot Palestine, 
and Bedawin of the desert, are seen lounging al)out 
or noisily pushing their way among the baggage 
animals that throng the narrow street. The 
thoroughfare from the harbour meets a broad 
sandy road skirting the landward side of the towm 
and running parallel to the coast line. It was 
fitting that a town with such a history of changes 
should be the starting-point of the first railway in 
Palestine, by which it is now in daily communica¬ 
tion with Jerusalem. 

LincRATURR.—Ttie books of Maccabees (as above) and Josephus 
{passim) \ Scburer, IJJP ri. 1. 70-83; Buhl, GAP 731, 82, 86, 
126, 187 ; Thomson, Latui and Book, i. 6IT. etc.; W. Max 
Muller, Asien u. Knropa, 159; Tristram, Bible Places, 70ff. ; 
Bezold, Tel el-Amarna Tablets in Brit. Mus. 146; O. A. 
Smith, UGHL vn, 136 ff.; Guferin, J^uUe, i. Iff.; PEF 
Mem. ii. 254 ff., 275 ff.; Clermont-Qanneau, Mission en Pal. 
It en PMnicie. G. M. MaCKIB. 

JOPPA, SEA OF (n'ts; irpb^ OdXaaaav 
ad mare Jappe, Kzr 3^), the portion of the Mediter. 
near the harbour of Joppa (cf. Kys.sel, ad loc.). 
But 11V ‘ to the sea, unto Joppa,’ cf 2 Ch 2^® AV. 

JORAH (n-jv, cf. n“jV ‘autumn rain,’ Ovpd,* luypd). 
—The name of a family which returned from 
exile under Zerubbahcl, Ezr 2^®. In Neh V* the 
name appears as llariph, which is probably the 
true form. 1 Es 6^® reads Arsiphurith (’Ap<ret- 
fpovpelO B, WpjK^ipovpeLd A), which is probably due 
to the conflation of a corrupt reading and the cor¬ 
rection ; read ^kpeapovpelO = miann. Cf. K. Meyer, 
Kntstchuiig d, Judcnthuvis, p. 144. See Gene¬ 
alogy. II. A. White. 

JORAI (nV ‘whom J" teaeheth’).—A Gadite 
chief, 1 Ch 5^®. See Genealogy. 

JORAM. —1. (oi'v) son of Toi, 2 S 8^®, prob. a 
mistake for lladoram, the form in 1 Ch 18^®. 2. 
(CT) a Levite, 1 Ch 2G2». 3. (Twpdg) 1 Es 

JozAHAi), 2 Ch 35“. 4. 5. See Jehoram, Nos. 1 
and 2. 

JORDAN, PI! {Yarden)t in prose always with 
the definite article p']!n (as an appellative), so called 
from descending (ii;). The two exceptions to the 
use of the article are Ps 42® and Job 40^. In the 
latter instance this arises from the name being 
used as a representation of any violent rush of 
water. (See Davidson and Dillrn. ad lac.). The 
present Arabic name of the Jordan is esh-Shertah, 
‘the watering-place,’ to which the epithet el- 
Kebir, ‘ the great,’ is sometimes annexed to dis¬ 
tinguish it from esh-Sheri'at el-Mandh/tr or Jarymik, 
the ancient Hieromax, which joins it from the east 
about two hours below the Lake of Tiberias. The 
common name of the great valley through which 
it thus flows, below the Lake of Tiberias, is 
el-Ghbr, signifying a depressed tract or plain, 
usually betAveen two mountains; and the same 
name continues to be applied to the valley for 
the whole length of the Dead Sea, ana for 
some distance beyond; it thus corresponds to the 
Anion of Eusebius and Jerome {Onomasticon \ 
Kohinson, BRP'^ i. p. 537) and ‘ the Arabah ’ of OT. 
The form el-Urdtin was used among early Arabic 
M'l iters (Abulfeda, Tab. Syr. ; Edri.si, ed. Jaubert; 
Sclmlten’s ‘Index in Vit. Saladin,’ F. Jordanes\ 
Keland, Palest.) before the time of the Crusades. 

It is scarcely ev'er called the ‘ river ’ or ‘ brook ’ or 
any other name than its own, ‘the Jordan’ (Stanley, 
Sinai and Palr.stine, 284). Josephus alw'ays calls it 
the Jordan, except once when he calls it ‘the 
river,’ without any distinctive name, when de¬ 
scribing the borders of Issachar (Ant. V. i. 22). 


The derivation of the name Jordan from Jor and 
Dan has been traced back as far as Jerome (Ono- 
7na.sticon, s.v. ‘ Dan ’), who says {Comm, in Mt 16^®): 
‘ Jordanes oritur ad radices Libani; et habet duos 
fontes, unum nomine Jor, et alterum Dan; qui 
siinul mixti Jordanis nomcn efliciunt.’ This was 
copied by Arculf, 8; Willibald, 16; Saewulf, 47 ; 
Will, of Tyre, 13, 18 ; Brocardus, c. 3, p. 172; 
Marinus Sanutus on his map; Andrichomiu.s, p. 
109; John of Wiirzburg, 20. It is also current 
among the Christians of the country to the present 
day. There is no basis, however, for this etymology, 
for the name Jordan is merely the Greek form 
{'lop5dr7)s) for the Hebrew Yardcn, which has no 
relation to Dan. The Arabs near Tell el-l^Adi 
(Dan) call it there ed-Dan or el-LcddCin {BliP^ 
iii. 392). Jerome {Onomast. s.ik ‘ Dan’) comsiders 
Jor equivalent to river; but G. Williams points out 
that Tit; is the Hebrew * form of ‘ river,’ Avhile the 
proper name (Jordan) is p-]:, and never p"]x;, as the 
proposed etymology would require. 

Up to the present century most pilgrims and 
travellers had visited the valley of the Jordan 
only at Jericho, hence we had no account of its 
features in the upper portions. Antoninus Martyr 
at the close of the Otn cent., and St. Willibald in 
the 8th, passed down through the whole length of the 
valley from Tiberias to Jericho; and in 1100 king 
Baldwin i. accompanied a train of pilgrims from 
Jericho to Tiberias (Fulcher Carnot); but there is 
nothing more than a mere notice of these journeys. 
During the present century, Seetzen, Burckhardt, 
Irby and Mangles, Banks an<l Buckingham, Thom¬ 
son, Porter, Molyneux, Lynch, J. Maegrogor, 
Gu6rin, Litvin, Kohinson, have visited and de¬ 
scribed portions of the Jordan ; and in later years 
the officers of the Palestine Exploration Fund have 
thoroughly examine<l, surveyed, and described it 
{PEFSt, 1869-97, SWP). 

Geological Featljke.s. —The Jordan Hows from 
north to south in a portion of a deep fissure or 
crevasse on the surface of the earth, nearly parallel 
to the eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea, 
extending from the foot of the Taurus Mountains, 
past Antioch, up the valley of the Orontes, through 
Cmle-Syria, between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
down the valley of the Jor«lan and Salt Sea, 
and through the W^dy el-Arnb to the Gulf of 
'Akahah, from lat. 38° N. to 3U° M. 'I’liis fissure 
appears as the most remarkable on the face of the 
earth, owing to its being cut oil from the sea, in 
so dry a climate that the excessive eva[)oration 
keeps the surface of water in the Salt Sea about 
1300 ft. below the level of the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea. It was suggested, probably first by 
Burckhardt, that the river Jordan originally 
flowed down the whole course of the depression 
from the Lebanon to the Gulf of’Ak«Tbah; but this 
vicAV lias been rejected with reason by Lartet and 
subsequently by Hull, and the following is the 
theory of the formation of the valley, deduced 
from the observations and luemoira of the above 
Iearne<I geologists. 

Profe.ssor Hull, in his examination of the JFlidy 
el-Ardba/i over a distance of 120 miles from nortn 
to south, found that it had been hollowed out 
along the line of a main ‘ fault’ ranging from the 
eastern shore of the Salt Sea to that of the Gulf of 
’AVabali. He found nunieious parallel and branch 
‘faults’ along the Arabah Valley, but there was 
one main ‘fault’ running along the base of the 
Edomite mountains, to which the others are of 
.secondary importance. This is called by him the 
‘Great Jordan Valley Fault.’ Lartet, Tristram, 
and Wilson had already shown that in the Jordan 
Valley and CbAr there was the evidence of a large 

* is really an E^ryptian loan-word (see Oz/. Ueb. Lex. s.v.), 
and is the special desiiftiulion in OT of the Nile. 
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* fault * corresponding to the line of this remarkable 
depression, and Hull considers that the features he 
observed in the Valley are continuous with 

those of the Jordan. Ho considers that in this 
part of the world the Miocene period was one of 
elevation, disturbance, and denudation of strata, 
not of accumulation, tlie Miocene period not being 
represented by any strata tiiroughout the district 
traversed by his expedition. To this epoch he 
refers the emergence of tlio whole of the Palestine, 
and the greater part of tlie Sinaitic, area from the 
sea, in which the cretaceo-niimmiilitic limestone 
formations were deposited. To this ei)Och also he 
considers the ‘ faulting ’ and flexuring of the strata 
to be chiefly referable, and notably the formation of 
the great Jordanic line of ‘ fault,’ with its branches 
and accompanying flexures in tlie strata, whicfi are 
very remarkalile along the western side of the Gh6r. 
These phenomena were accompanied and followed 
by extensive denudation, and the production of 
many of the principal features of the region re¬ 
ferred to. 

From that epoch down to tlie present day these 
physical features appear to have changed in a 
comparatively small degree, as the area referred 
to slowly rose above from the waters of the Miocene 
and Pliocene oceans. For a limited time there would 
have necessarily been a connexion between the 
waters of this great gulf or valley, 200 miles in 
length and 10 in iireadth, and the southern 'Al^abah 
sea through the valley of 'Al^abah ; but, from the 
time that the outer waters were dissevered from 
those of the Jordan-Arabah lake by the uprise of 
the land, there is no evidence that there was any 
subsequent connexion by means of a stream flowin;' 
down from the north into the Gulf of ’Akabah. All 
indications appear to be against this. It would 
appear that, at a period comin<" down probably to 
the prehistoric, a chain of fresh • water lakes 
existed among the tortuous valleys and hollows of 
the Sinaitic peninsula. There are still fresh-water 
shells in the wadis Feintti and es-Sheikh, and these 
belong to a period when the contiguous oceans were 
about 200 ft. higher over the land than at i>resent, 
indicating that during this later period there has 
been a further rise of about 200 ft. The evidence 
of this rise was observed also in the Gulf of ’Akabah. 
From the epoch during the Miocene period when the 
inland sea was dissevered from the waters of the 
adjoining oceans, its level would entirely depend 
upon the amount of rain water from rivers which 
poured into it, balanced against the amount 
abstracted by evaporation. Lartct has computed 
that at the present day at least 6,500,000 tons of 
water are evaporated daily from the Salt Sea. 

The occurrence of terraces of marl, gravel, and 
silt, through which the ravines of existing .streams 
have been cut at an elevation of about 100 ft. 
above the present level of the Mediterranean, 
show that tiio level of the inland sea at one time 
stood for a period without change about 1400 ft. 
higher than it does at present; Imt this can have 
had no connexion with the chain of lakes about 
Sinai, which extended to prehistoric times, as 
this inland sea was dissevered to tlie south during a 
remote Miocene epoch; and though there may have 
been a connexion for some time by way of the 
Mediterranean through the plain of Esdraelon, 
yet, as the land continued to rise, the inland sea 
would eventually have become entirely isolated. 
The lowering of the water in the inland sea 
from evaporation is supposed to have taken place 
at the commencement of the Pliocene perioa, so 
that it reached somewhere about the present level 
long before the prehistoric times, and there cannot 
have been any cliange in the course and character 
of the Jordan during historic or prehistoric times. 

At the present time the level of the Salt Sea is 


about 1300 ft. below the Mediterranean Sea, the 
lower part of the floor of the Salt Sea again 1300 
fL below its surface level, and the watershed of 
Wddy Ardbah 2000 ft. above the Salt Sea, and 
700 ft. above the Mediterranean Sea. The plain of 
Esdraelon at the watershed is about 250 ft. above 
the level of the Mediterranean, so that on this 
side there may have been communication with the 
ocean to a much later period than on the south 
side; but this point does not seem to have been 
raised hitherto. Hull brings forward abundant 
evidence of a Pluvial period having existed through 
the Pliocene and post-Pliocene (or Glacial) period 
down to recent times. As it was known from the 
observations of Hooker, Tristram, and others that 
perennial snow and glaciers existed in the Lebanon 
during the Glacial epoch, it is assumed by Hull 
that the adjoining districts to the south of the 
Lebanon must have had at that epoch a climate 
approaching to that of the British Isles at the 
present day, and that in a region of which many 
parts were over 2000 ft. above the sea-line there 
must have been abundant rainfall. Even when 
the snows and glaciers of the Lebanon had dis¬ 
appeared, the ellects of the colder climate which 
was passing away must have remained for some 
time, the vegetation must have been more luxu¬ 
riant down to within the epoch of human habita¬ 
tion. It is considered that the outburst of volcanic 
phenomena commenced to occur when the waters 
of the inland sea stretched as far north as the Lake 
HiUeh, that is to say, at the time they began to be 
lowered by evaporation, shortly after they were 
dissevered from the ocean, and that the period ol 
the volcanoes of the Jauldn and Haurdn ranged 
through the Pliocene and post-Pliocene to the 
recent, when concurrently with the drying up ol 
the waters of the inlana sea the volcanic action 
became extinct. 

It would seem, then, that during the Glacial epoch 
Palestine and Syria presented an aspect very 
diflerent from the present. The Lebanon through¬ 
out the year was snow-clad on its higher region, 
while glaciers descended into some of its valleys. 
The region of the Haurdn was the scene of some 
extensive volcanoes ; while the district around, and 
the Jordan Valley itself, was invaded by floods of 
lava. A great inland sea, occupying the Jordan 
Valley, stretched from Lake IMlch on the north to 
a southern margin near the base of Sanirat Fedddn 
in the Wddy el-Ardbah of the present day, while 
numerous arms and bays strctclied into the glens 
and valleys of Palestine and Moab on either side. 
Under such climatic circumstances, we may feel 
a.s.siired, a luxuriant vegetation decked witn ver¬ 
dure the hills and vales to an extent far beyond 
that of the present; and amongst the trees, as 
Hooker has sliown, the cedar may have spread far 
and Avide. As will be shown hereafter, Tristram 
supposes that the inland soil, now rei>resented by 
the Jordan Valley, was one of a chain of fresh-water 
lakes stretching down to Southern Africa. This ia 
a very intere.sting subject in relation to the prac¬ 
tical question as to tlie amount of salts now de¬ 
posited in the Salt Sea, and to what extent an 
increased rainfall would be required to render the 
Salt Sea habitable by fish, as contemplated in the 
prophecies of Ezekiel, Zechariah, Joel, and other 
prophets. 

Physical Features.— The Jordan Valley may 
bo divided into three portions—(a) The Ihiper 
Jordan, running through C(xde-Syria to Lake 
HClleh. (6) From L. llfileh to L. Tiberias, (c) From 
L. Tiberias to the Salt Sea. 

(a) The Upper Jordan, although always ac¬ 
counted to have its sources at Bdnids and Dan, 
has its most distant prominent source in the great 
fountain below Ildsbeiya (1700 ft.), running down 
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Into the Wady et-Teiin, and becoming the turbid 
torrent of Nahr Uasbdny, receiving on its way 
numberless springs from the Anti-Lebanon and 
Hermon, and particularly the stream from SheVa^ 
the great fountain of Suraiyitf at the foot of 
Hermon and el-Ghnjar. After rushing through 
a deep gorge it has worn for itself in the basalt, it 
penetrates the marsh of HAleh for about 6 miles, 
where it is joined by the united streams of the 
Nahr Leddthi from Tell eTJfddi (which has been 
joined by the Wddy Laiveizdny) and the Nahr 
lidiiids. Of these main branches of the Jordan, 
tlio Nahr Hashdriy is the longest by 40 miles, the 
Nahr Lcdddn is tne largest, and the Nahr Bdnids 
is the most beautiful. A considerable stream 
comes down from the plain of Ijon, the contribu¬ 
tions of the Nahr Barcighit^ west of 'Abel. Several 
large fountains also l)iirst out from the hills to the 
west side of tlie marsh, and send their streams to the 
river or lake {Land and Book^ ii. 320). At Ghujar 
the old road from Damascus through Bdnids to 
the west cTosses the JIasbdny by a bridge of three 
arches nearly west of Tell el-l^ddi. From the foot 
of the mound at Tell cLjJTdc/i (Dan or Laish) gushes 
out one of the largest fountains in Palestine 
(605 ft.), called the Nahr Ledddn^ which, joining 
the Nahr Bdnids and the llashdny^ forms the 
Jordan. Josephus speaks of the fountains of the 
lesser Jordan at Dan {Ant. i. x. 1 ; v. iii. 1 ; Vlll. 
viii. 4). Speaking of Semechonitis {Ildleh)^ he 
says: ‘ Its marshes reach as far as the place 
Daphne, which, in other respects, is a delicious 
jdace, and hath such fountains as supply water to 
what is called “ Little Jordan,” under the temple 
of the gulden calf, when it is sent into Great 
.Iordan’ {BJ iv. i. 1), thus clearly identifying 
Daphne with Dan. 

The name Bdnids is the Arab pronunciation of 
the ancient name Paneas, a city (Ciesarea Philippi) 
named from the grotto Paniurn, which seems to 
have been consecrated to the god Pan, though 
there is no historical mention of this deity {Bltl^ 
iii. 400) at this spot. Josephus states {Ant. XV. x. 
3 ; BJ I. xxi. 3) that Herod erected to Augustus 
Ciusar a beautiful temple of white marble near 
the place called Paniurn. ‘ This is a fine cave in 
a mountain, under wliich there is a great cavity 
in the earth ; and the cave is abrupt and very 
deep, and full of still water. On it hangs a vast 
mountain, and under the cavern rise the springs 
of the Jordan.’ There are Greek inscriptions in 
the votive niches here, one of which contains the 
designation of the person who consecrated it as the 
‘priest of Pan,’ implying a temple of that god. 
l^ie spot is now called by the people Mnghdrat 
Bdnids^ or Mnghdrat cr-Kds en-Neha. From be¬ 
neath and through the mass of rocks and stones 
which fill up and hide the entrance of the cavern, 
gushes forth the Nahr Bdnids^ a full and rushing 
river, twice as largo as the stream from the 
fountain near Hdshciya. The >vater is of the 
purest and finest quality, limpid, bright, and 
sparkling. Gathering to itself the other streams 
just below tlie village, and yet itself distributing 
its waters over the terrace and portions of the 
western plain for irrigation, it rushes onw’ard in a 
ravine of its own, Avith swift course, towards 
the south-west, down to the lower plain, and so 
to the loAver Hdleh. It is the most beautiful 
of all the streams of the Jordan {BRP^ iii. 407). 
It may be assumed that this great fountain of the 
Jordan had some historical associations before 
Herod built the temple there, and it has been 
suggested {BRP^ iii. 409) that it is ‘ Baal-god in 
the valley of Lebanon under Mount Hermon (Jos 
1117 127)^ and that the shrine of the Phoenician 
Baal ultimately gave place to the Grecian Pan’ 
(but lee Dillmann on Jos IH^). 


The little Birket cr-Rdm (the ancient lake 
Phiala), Avhich Josephus {BJ iir. x. 7) states is the 
real origin of the fountain of Jordan, and is carried 
to Paniurn by an underground channel, is situated 
in a bowl or crater. It is supplied by surface 
drainage, and has no outlet; it is on the right ol 
the road leading from Ciesarea to Trachonitis, and 
its waters are dark, stagnant, and slimy. 

The fountain of Bdnids rises at an altitude of 
1100 ft. (600 ft. above that of Dan). It Uoavs as a 
torrent until it joins the Lcdddn, 4^ miles below 
Tell tl-lfddi, and half a mile farther down union 
is effected Avith the Nahr Hashdny. 

The morass above the lake of llideh Avas ex¬ 
plored thorou^^hly by J. Mac|,^regor {Rob Roy on 
the Jordan) in 1869. Starting from Absis, at 
the junction of the Lcdddn and Bdnids, in his 
canoe, he j)assed the junction with the llasbdny 
at Tell Sheik Yusdf. He reached a village about 
2 miles farther to south. He estimated the 
river from 30 to 100 ft. Avide, with steep banks of 
reddish clay, rising in places to 20 ft. The Avaters 
in flood were 7 ft. deep—turbid, and broAvn in 
colour. Beyond this he struggled Avith his canoe 
for another mile, only to ^et lirrnly entangled in 
a maze of bushes 8 ft. high, tliick - set stumps, 
and reeds. He Avas obliged to return and have his 
canoe carried N.W. along the edge of the morass 
to the Avestern side of the valley, and on to the 
'Ain Meldhali, on the N.W. side of the lake. Here 
he again launched his canoe, and, exploring the 
Lake llillehy found the mouth of the Jordan about 
midway across the northern end of the lake. He 
explored it to the north through a channel in the 
floating papyrus reeds for about 4 miles, Avhen he 
came to a barrier of floating jungle, Avhich eflectu- 
ally stopped further progress. It Avould appear 
that all the lower portion of the morass for 4 
miles is composed of tLis papyrus, and it is probably 
encroaching on Lake H filch. The waters of JIulm 
Avere found to be considerably less in extent than 
the mor.ass, ami to measure about 3 ndles from 
east to Avest, and 4 miles from north to south. 
The surface is about 7 ft. above the Mediterranean. 
From the sout hern end of Ildleh to the northern 
end of the Lake of Tiberias is about 10 miles, and 
the fall is 689 ft.—a rapid descent of about 70 ft. 
a mile over a rocky bed. 

(/>) The Jordan on issuing from Hfdeh is about 
60 ft. broad juid 1.7 ft. de(‘p. About 2 miles doAvn 
is the Jisr Bcnat Ydkob, the lir^^t bridge over the 
complete Jordan, built of black basalt and Avith 
three arches, over Avhich the great caravan route 
goes from Akka to Damascus. It appears to be of 
later date than the Crusading period. The canoe 
Avas unable to folloAv this portion of the Jordan, as 
it partakes of the nature of a torrent, and flows 
through a rocky glen, shut in by hills, forcing its 
turbid Avaters far into the Lake Tiberias, Avithoiit 
apparently commingling them Avith those of the lake 
for some considerable distance. This has given rise 
to the legend that the river Jordan passes through 
the lake intact. It affects the level of the lake 
somewhat, which stands in the Avet season about 
6 in. higher than in the dry season. 

(c) The Ghdr or lower Jordan Valley .—The 
Jordan betAveen L. Tiberias and the Salt Sea lies 
in a deep depression, sloping nearly uniformly from 
north to south, at about 9 ft. to 1 mile. On either 
side are the mountains of Western and Eastern 
Palestine, rising to heights of over 3000 to 4000 ft. 
(2000 to 3000 ft. above the Mediterranean), and 
separated by the comparatively flat Jordan Valley, 
called the Ghdr by the Arabs, the Arabah of tne 
HobreAvs, Anion of the Greeks, which is 3 miles 
AA'ide at L. Tiberias, 12 to 16 miles wide at the 
Salt Sea, contracting to a Avidth of 2 miles south 
of the plain of Betsan. The Ghdr has a very 
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gentle slope on either side down to the lower plain 
(the Z6r)^ in which the Jordan runs, of about 
five degrees. 

The banks of the leading down into the Z6r 
are not regular, but are fretted away by the fervid 
sun, the strong winds, and occasional neavy rains 
in January and February. They are very ragged, 
and during the rainy season are covered with lovely 
flowers and verdure, but during most seasons of 
the year are a scene of utter desolation. Towards 
the lower portion of the Jordan Valley, where the 
streams [en-Nweimeht Faseilt cl- Avjrhf Kelt^ and 
others) on the west run into the ZJr, the plain 
of the Ghdr is broken up into a series of valleys, 
the original plain being left in outline hero and 
there isolatea and forlorn. These broken valleys 
have very steep sides, are about 100 to 200 ft. deep, 
and at first sight it seems impossible that the 
small streams which meander through them—at 
the best not 3 ft. deep or 6 ft. wide—can have 
scooped out these banks over l.W ft. in height, 
whose irregularities often extend more than a mile 
from the stream itself. From the ruins which 
exist about the plain, it is obvious that this work 
of denudation has proceeded exceedingly slowly, 
the features having scarcely altere<l during the 
last 2000 years. A heavier rainfall in early days 
would, however, readily account for a more rapid 
degree of change. 

The plains of the Jordan are sterile only at the 
southern end for a few miles north of the Salt Sea 
over that depressed portion, which probably in 
early days, when there was a greater rainfall, was 
covered by the Salt Sea. The soil is not impreg¬ 
nated with salt at a height of 200 ft. above the 
level of the Salt Sea, and will boar plentifully pro¬ 
vided there is any rainfall, so much so that during 
the rainy season the Jordan plains for miles, as far 
as the eye can rea(di, are vast meadows, abounding 
in grasses and (lowers. Those who see the country 
after the sun has burned up the pasturage may 
well conceive the i<lea that nothing will grow 
there, for when the hot w imls spring up in May 
the grasses are broken up and blown aw’ay, and 
there is little left but a few dried stumps in a 
liowling wilderness. I luring January and February 
and part of March, flocks are brought down from 
tlie mountains to feed on the rich pa.sturage on the 
(Jains of Jordan, and browse within a mile of the 
river. In Fchruary 1868 hetweeri Jericho ami 
Jisr Darnieh the country was green everyxvliere, 
the weather was chilly, flowers of every hue lay in 
the path, and the lower Jordan plain or Z6r was 
covered w ith an early crop of barley, with here and 
there branches of the overflow iiig Jordan meander¬ 
ing through it. The plain of Bcisan at this time 
was abundantly watered and covered with verdure. 

In the plain of Beisan three distinct levels can 
be seen—the Zdr, the GhOrj and an upper plain 
which is about 300 ft. above the Gh6r at Beisan. 
Here the Ghdr is cultivated with corn and indigo, 
watercourses and canals irrigate the crops and 
supply the mills with w ater. 

At Beisan the Jordan Valley is 8 miles wide, but 
immediately to the north it is only 1^ miles wide, ' 
and to the south it contracts again to about 2 miles, 
the hills on the west closing right down to the river. 
The Ghdr varies in width until at Jeriirho it is 
about 16 miles across, the foot of the liiUs being 
about 400 to 600 ft. above the Salt Sea. 

It is q^uite evident from the number of aqueducts 
in all directions that the Jordan Valley about 
Jericho was once very highly cultivated, and that 
wdth a little care and a good government it might 
again be brou^h t under cultivation, and its malarious 
and pestilential marshes removed. 

The Jordan Valley on the eastern side, between 
the Zerka and Nimnn^ is only barren because there 


are no streams or fountains led out to water it. 
North of the Zerka^ where streams are numerous 
the valley is clothed with wheat flelds and vegeta¬ 
tion. South of the Zerket there are traces of 
ancient canals, showing tliat that portion of the 
valley between the.^erfaand the road leading from 
es-Scuf to NahMs was formerly under cultivation, 
though it is now a desert. Ferhaps more than 
half the Jordan Valley on the east is now reached 
by irrigation canals, and in those sections not 
occupied by wheat fields the thistles and weeds are 
rank, and form .such dense jungles that it is almost 
impossible to get throu<rh them. ‘ Every square 
mile not now under irrigation could be watered 
from the Jordan, and the expense for a dam and 
canals would be small compared with the large 
number of square miles of valuablo land that 
would be made productive . . . we should have 
180 square miles of land as fertile as any prairie, 
and w hich at 20 to 25 bushels of wheat per acre 
w'ould produce betw^een 2 and 3 million bushels of 
wJieat. Cive these plains and deserts winter, and 
you can transform tlicm into gardens’(FA"/'' aS?, 1877, 
153). The i)ortion of the valley betw'een the Zerka 
and the MamUidr in February and March resembles 
New England (U.8.) in the month of June. The 
soil is then burdened with its owm productions. 
By tlio last of May the weeds, thistles, and wild 
mustard liave formed an almost impenetrable 
jungle. 

From Nimrin to the Salt Sea, a distance 

of 15 miles, lies the great Shittim plain, wintered 
by three copious streams, which make it a rich 
and beautiful oasis. This position is assigned by 
some authorities for the site of the cities of the 
Plain. 

The Zdr or digressed plain through winch the 
Jordan flows .—The Jordan issues from the Lake 
Tiberias gently for a mile and then becomes more 
rapid ; although it has a nearly uniform descent 
throughout its course, yet it is found to have a 
great number of small rapids, and its descent is 
not quite so great about the middle. It has 
through many ages worked out a passage through 
the floor-bed of the valley or Ghdr (Aulon), wJiich 
passage is called by the Arabs the Zdr. Tlie Zdr 
varies from ^ mile to 2 miles in xvidth, and is a 
depressed plain about 20 ft. below the Ghdr at the 
northern end, and 200 ft. below towards the Salt 
Sea. It a[)pears to Imve been formed by the 
changing of tlie river bed from side to side, break¬ 
ing down the hanks of the Ghdr and carrying the 
silt into the Salt Sea. The Jordan itseff varies 
in width from 30 to 70 yards. The level of the 
surface of the Zdr is uniform with tlie hanks of 
tho Jordan, so that in January and February, 
when the waters overflow the banks, the Zdr is 
covered, and the total width of river in flood is 
^ to 2 miles. The soil is for the most part very 
rich (except towards the southern end, where it is 
full of salts), and is highly cultivated, bearing 
heavy barley crops and vegetables. 

Tho Zdr above the Jisr mijdmia is not continu¬ 
ous ; below the bridge the Ghdr is from 50 to 100 
ft. above the Zdr. The clitls of the Zdr are hero 
of white soft marl, about half a mile apart below’ 
the bridge, but just above the bridge the lulls close 
in on the west, and the Ghdr disap(>ears. Near 
the plain of Beisan the crops in tlie Zdr were 
being reaped in April (1873). Near the river the 
soil was covered wuth gigantic thkstles 10 to 15 ft. 
high. The whole region round about the plain of 
Beisan is volcanic, and all the rocks and stones 
about are black and basaltic in their character. 
This probably accounts for the number of fords 
across the river in these parts. 

From WAdy Mahleh south of the plain of Beisan 
to WAdy FArah the mountains on the west close in 
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uj^on the Jordan, narrowing the Zdr, which again 
widens out opposite to Wddy Fdrahy and gradually 
increases to 2 miles as it approaches the Salt Sea. 
The river is hidden for a great portion of its course 
bv the lungle of cane and tamarisk on either side : 
all rank vegetation except reeds ceases about 2 
miles from the Salt Sea. On entering the sea the 
waters form a muddy marsh covered with drift¬ 
wood, too soft to be crossed by man or beast. 
Although the land for a few miles above the Salt 
Sea is a veritable desert, having at times been 
covered by the Salt Sea itself, yet such is the 
power of the sun that immediatclv after heavy 
rain in January and February small green plants 
and dowers spring up at once all round, even on 
the edge of the Salt Sea, and flourish so long as 
the rainy season lasts, but w'ither in a few hours 
after the rain ceases. 

From L. Fiberias to the Salt Sea the direct dis¬ 
tance is 65 miles, and the fall is 610 ft., viz. 
betwixt-682 ft. at L. Tiberias to-1292 ft. at 
the Salt Sea ; a fall of 9’3 ft. per mile. 

The Dee of Aberdeenshire runs 72 miles, with 
fall of 16'5 ft. per mile. The Tweed runs 96 miles, 
with fall of 16 ft. per mile. 'I’he Clyde 98 miles, 
with fall of 14 ft. per mile. 'I'he Thames runs 215 
miles, with fall of ft. per mile. The sinuosities 
of the Jordan, however, are so great that in the 
65 miles’ direct course it travels 200 miles at least 
(Lynch, Nnrr. p. 265), so that the actual fall is 
not more than 3 ft. per mile, if this estimate can 
be accepted. 

Molyneux surveyed the Jordan from L. Tiberias 
to the Salt Sea in a Imat in 1847, and Lt. Lynch 
did the same in 1848. Molyneux found the river 
when not in flood upwards of 100 ft. broad and 4 
to 5 ft. deep near the Jisr Mijdmia ; for seven hours 
they scarcely ever had sullicient water to float the 
boat for 100 yards together. In many jdaces the 
river is split into a number of small streams, which 
coiiscijuently have not much water in any of them. 
Occasionally the boat had to be carried upwards of 
100 yards over rocks and through thorny bushes; 
and in some places they had high, steep sandy dills 
all along the banks or the river. In other places 
the boat had to be carried on the backs of camels, 
the stream being quite impracticable. Lynch met 
with equally dillicult experiences. He states, * w'c 
have plunged down twenty-seven threatening 
rapids, besides a great number of lesser magni¬ 
tude.’ Only one straight rcaiih of any length was 
noticed. The j)assage of the 200 miles or twists 
occurded 8^ days. The width varied with the 
<leptn and current, but 70 to 80 yards seems to 
have been an average width, with a depth of 2 
to 3 ft., and current varying from 2 to 8 knots, 
according to circumstances. The greatest width 
Avas 180 yards at the Jordan’s mouth, with a depth 
of 3 ft., and a very slow current. 

Almost the only description of the Jordan banks 
from the river itself is given by Lynch in the 
account which he has Avritteii of his adventurous 
boat journey. The following are the most im¬ 
portant passages. 

* The river . . . curved and tAvisted north, 
south, east and west, turning, in the short space 
of half an hour, to every quarter of the compass, 
seeming as if desirous to prolong its luxuriant 
mcanderings in the calm and silent valley, and 
reluctant to pour its SAveet and .sacred Avaters into 
the accursed Avaters of the bitter sea. , . . 

‘ For hours in their swift descent the boats floated 
down in silence, the silence of the AviMernes.s. I 
Here and there Avere spots of solemn beauty. The 
numerous birds sang Avith a music strange and 
manifold ; the AvilloAV branches Avere spread upon 
the stream like tresses, and creeping mosses and 
clambering Aveeds, Avith a multitude of Avhite and 


silver little flowers, looked out from among them ; 
and the cl ill* swalloAv Avheeled over the falls, or, 
at his own Avild Avill, darted through the arched 
vistas, shadoAved and shaped by the meeting 
foliage on the banks; and al)ove all, yet attuned 
to all, was the music of the river, gushing with a 
sound like that of shaAvms and cymbjus. The 
stream sometimes washed the banks of the sandy 
hills, and at other times meandered between low 
banks, generally fringed with trees and fragrant 
Avith blossoms. Some points presented views ex¬ 
ceedingly picturesque — the mad rushing of a 
mountain torrent, the song and sight oi birds, 
the overhanging foliage, and glimpses of the 
mountains far over the plain, and here and there 
a gurgling rivulet pouring its tribute of crystal 
AA'ater into the noAv muddy Jordan. The western 
shore Avas peculiar from the high calcareous lime¬ 
stone hills, which form a barrier to the stream 
Avhen swollen l)y the efllux of the Sea of Galilee 
during the Avinter and early spring; Avhile the left 
or eastern bank was Ioav, fringed with tamarisk 
and Avillow, and oct'.asionally a thicket of lofty 
cane, and tangled masses of shrubs and creeping 
plants, giving it the character of a jungle. At 
one place Ave srav the fresh track of a tiger [nimr 
or cheetah ?] on the Ioav clayey margin, where he 
had come to drink. At anotlier time as we passed 
his lair, a Avild boar started Avith a saA'age grunt 
and dashed into the thicket; but for some moments 
we traccil his pathway by the shaking cane and 
the crashiii'^ sound of breaking branches. . . . 
Many islands, some fairy-like, and covered with 
a luxuriant vegetation, others mere sandbars and 
sedimentary deposits, intercepted tlie course ol 
the river, but Avere beautiful features in the grand 
monotony of the shores—the regular and almost 
unvaried scene of the high-banked alluvial deposit 
and sandhills on the one hand, and the Ioav 
sAA'amp - like shore, covered to the Avater’s edge 
Avith the tamarisk, the AvilloAV, and the thick high 
cane, would have been fatiguing Avithout the 
frequent occurrence of sandbanks and verdant 
islands. High up in the sand blulls the clill 
sAvalloAv chattered from his nest in the holloAV, or 
darted about in the bright sunshine in pursuit of 
the gnat and the Avater lly ’ (Lynch, Nai'rative. pp. 
211-215). 

2'he Plains, —The Avords principally used in 
the OT in connexion Avith portions of tne Jordan 
Valley are 'drabdh, mUlhdr, cicedtf gSllloth^ jSshi- 
sCidchy s/icdcmoth, bik'ah. 

The 'Arcibdh, Without the definite article 
'Arcibdh refers to any desert or Avilderness ; but 
Avith the definite article it is used only for that part 
of the Jord.an Valley Avhich is a desert extenaing 
from some miles above Jericho to 'Akabah, and in¬ 
cluding the Salt Sea, Avhich is often called ‘the 
Sea of the Arabah’ (Dt 3*'^ 4^*^, Jos 3^® 12*). It is 
used 21 times in this extended sense, and is 
usually tr'^ in AV ‘ the plain ’ or * the plains *; 
in IIV it is invariably tr" ‘the Arabah.* In the 
plural ('drdboth) it occurs 19 times in the his¬ 
torical books, and Avith one exception it refers to 
a definite spot, viz. the uncultivated land at the 
northern end of the Salt Sen, the steppes of 
Jericho (Jos 4^* etc.), or the steppes of Moab (Nu 
22, etc.). The exceptional case is 2S 15“, tr® in 
AV as * the plain of the Avilderne.ss.* It is probable, 
hoAvever, that KV, ‘ the fords of the Avilderness,’ 
is correct (reading may, not nany). See Arabah. 

Midbavy ‘ Avilderness’ (pasture land). With the 
article this Avord is generally used for the Avilder- 
ne.ss of A rabia, but sometimes for tracts of pasture 
land about Palestine, particularly in respect to the 
Avilderness or pasture country east of Jerusalem, 
and the passing to it is ‘the Avay of the Avilder 
ness ’ (Jos 8'®* 1G^ Jg 11'^ 20« 2 S 15»* “ 
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CxccaVt ‘ round,* * circU^^ a tract of country (when 
the article is generally used). The word is used 
for denoting—(a) the lloor of the valley through 
which the Jordan runs, with reference to the culti¬ 
vated parts ; (b) the oasis w hich formerly existed 
in the lower part of the valley around the cities of 
the Plain. In the former sense it is used 5 times. 
In 2 S it is used to denote the direction taken 
by Ahimaaz ‘ by the way of the plain.* In 1 K 7*®, 
2 Ch 4^^ it refers to the plain of the Jordan, where 
was the clay ground between Succoth and Zeredah. 
In Neh 3^^ 12^ it refers to the country about Jeru¬ 
salem, ‘ men of the plain.’ In its restricted sense it 
is used 8 times to denote the oasin where the cities 
of the Plain were situated, Gn 13^*^ 19^’, Dt 34*. 

GUllbthy * circle^* is used to denote the borders 
of Jordan in two cases. Jos 22’®* (see Geliloth). 

Jhhimon^ * wildernessi refers to a w ilderness 
generally, and not to any particular portion of 
the Joraan Valley so far as can bo judged (see, 
however, Dillm. on Nu 33'*** and art. Je.shimon). 

Sadcht 'fields is generally used to denote culti¬ 
vated ground. It is used for the ‘ field of Moab,* 
Gn 36*®, but it is not certain whether this is in the 
Jordan Valley or upper levels. Stanley {SP 491) 
suggests that the ‘ Vale of Siddim ’ is the * valley 
of the cultivated fields.* 

Sh^demoth, * fields,* is used for highly cultivated 
ground. The ‘fields of Gomorrah,* iJt 32*^; of 
Kidron, 2 K 23‘*; of lleshbon, Is 16^. 

Bik'ah, a broad plain between two mountain 
ranges, like that of Cccle-Syria. It is used once in 
apposition with ciccdr, ‘the Kuund, even the plain 
(nyp^) of Jericho* (Dt 34*). ‘ All tlie region round 

about Jordan* (Mt 3®, Lk 3*) does not appear to 
bo capable of geograpliical location. 

Tributaries of the Jordan. —From the west (1) 
the Wddy el-Bireh, rising about Tabor, a moun¬ 
tain torrent; (2) Nahr d-Jalud, which rises near 
Jezrecl (250 ft.), and passes down the valley of 
Esdraelon past Bcisan to the Jordan. This is 
the valley by which the inland sea in the valley 
of Jordan w'ould have been connected with the 
Mediterranean after the connexion by the Gulf of 
Akabah w'aa cut off, supposing that the rise of the 
ground was uniform. (3) The IVddy Fdrah, wiiicli 
rises on the east of Ebal and Gerizim, flow s in a 
beautiful perennial stream, fringed with oleanders, 
to the Jordan. The springs about the plain of 
Beisan and the Wddy el^Maleh —the wfidis Fused, 
el-A'ujeh, en-Nweimm, and el-Kelt —run for a great 
part of the year. 

On the east are (1) the Sheri at el-Mandh^r, Jar- 
mflk, or Ilieromax, which flows into the Jordan 
past Gadara and the hot springs of Amatha, men¬ 
tioned by Pliny, Strabo, Josephus, and the Tal¬ 
mud, but the name does not occur in tlie Bible. 
It is a large river, running through a deep gorge 
into the Jordan, and has its sources in the Iiaurfin. 
(2) The Wddy el-Arab, a mountain torrent, the 
Nahr es-Zerka or Jabbok, which rises at * Amman 
(Philadelphia), and falls into the Jordan near Jisr 
ed-Damim. (3) The wAdis Nimrin, Kafrein, and 
Heshdn, the last of which rises in the hills near 
Heshbon. 

Communication. — Ro.ads, bridges, and fords. 
There is an ancient road on the western bank of 
the Jordan w^hich, apparently coming from Jeru¬ 
salem, passes Neby Mflsa near the north-western 
end of tlie Salt Sea, passes *Ain es-Sultdn 
(Jericho) and Fdseil (Phasaelus), near which place 
one branch passes to the west up Wddy Kerad to 
Nahlds (Shechem), and the other skirts Ifurn 
Surdbeh to the east, and at Tell eVAbied again 
divides, one branch to the west going up Wddy 
Fdrah to Nablds, the other passing along the Umm 
td-Deraj, a steep and rocky ascent just above the 
Jordan, passes through Beisan, and, keeping near 


to the Jordan, skirts the L. Tiberias to the village 
(Tiberias). At Khan el-Kerak there is 
a ruin which was a fort protecting the lake district, 
at Jisr hlijdmia a branch of this road crosses the 
Jordan and goes througli Gadara to the Ilaurdn, 
and another brancli to Irbcd, and probably to 
Jerasa. This is aKoman road, and tlie old founda¬ 
tion stones and pavement are visible in many 
parts. 

A good road from A kka passes down the Sahel 
ehAhma, and, emerging by the pass at its mouth 
on to the Jordan, crosses at tlie Jisr es-Sidd a 
little below' L. Tiberias and passes east to the 
Haurdn; it is used by the Bedawin and Druses 
to bring barley to A kka by camel. A branch of 
this road also on crossing the Jordan to the east 
runs dowm along the foot of the hills bounding the 
Ghdr, and passing Fdhil (Pella) crosses the Zerl^a 
at a point where it is a foaming torrent, goes to 
Nimrin, and tlience by Kafrein to Heshdn. 

The road along tlie coast of the lake from Tiberias 
also crosses the Jordan near Taricham, wdiere there 
is a ruined bridge, and passes up the east side of 
the lake and also by a great Konian road to Hippos 
and the nort h-east. The Jisr Mijdmia is 6 miles 
south of L. Tiberias, the point where the old im¬ 
portant Koman road from Nablus and Bcisan to 
Dam.ascus crosses the Jordan; it has one large 
pointeil arch and three small ones. 

At Jisr Daniich, below the junction of the Jordan 
and Zerka, the road from Neapolis (Shechem) runs 
to eS’Salt, Amman (PJuladelphia), and the east. 
This bridge is still in a good state of preservation 
(one arch), bub the Jonlan has left it and now 
passes dow n another riortion of the Zor ; here is a 
good illustration of tlie cliange in direction of the 
river in a few’ hundred years. This bridge is said 
by Conder to be Saracpnic: it appears to have been 
originally of Koman w oi k, w'ith extensive repairs 
by Moslems or Crusaders. On the east side the 
bank is quite low, and the wide flat at that point 
is often overflowed; h mcc a causeway at great 
expense and labour has been made across the low 
ground. 450 ft. of this causeway on the eastern 
side still reinains, supported on arches of which 
nine still exist. The bri<lge itself could not have 
been less than 100 ft. in length [PEFSt, 1879, 139). 

No remains of bridges mark the old roads from 
Jerusalem and Jericho to the east of Jordan, but 
there are still the rimiains of the roads which 
now' cross to Nimrin liy tlie el-Mandesi and Umm 
EnkhOla fords to Kafrein and llesbdn by the 
el-Ghbraniych ford, and to Heshdn and the east of 
Salt Sea by the Makhadet llajlah ford. These 
are the principal fords in the southern 25 miles of 
the Jonfan’s course. In the 40 miles to the north 
there are enumerated no few’er than fifty fords: 
probably this diflerenco is owing to the more stony 
cliaractcr of the Jordan bottom in the northern 
portion. Molyneux says of the upper part of its 
course (p. 115): ‘I am within the mark when I say 
that there are many hundreds of places where Ave 
might have walked across without W'etting our 
feet, on the large rocks and stones.* This must 
have been during a very dry season. 

Climate : Fauna and Flora. — For many 
years past, meteorological observations have been 
taken at various points in Palestine, and have 
been tabulated and commented on annually by 
Glaisher. There are three distinctive climates in 
Palestine; (1) that of the seashore, which corre¬ 
sponds to other Mediterranean climates in similar 
latitude ; (2) that of the hill-country, wdiich is 
more hot and oppressive than the hill-country in 
other parts of the Mediterranean, owing to the 
vicinity of the Arabian Desert on south and east; 
and (3) that of the valley of the Jordan and Salt 
Sea. 
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The climate of the hill-country, Jerusalem for 
example, is pleasant in the winter, but hot and 
trying for six months in the summer. During the 
heat of summer in a house in Jerusalem the 
temperature day after day will for two or three 
hours reach 104” F., and it sometimes does not go 
below 80” F. all night. The published returns, how¬ 
ever, give much lower readings in the air, with a 
mean temperature for August of 75” F. Tn the 
Jordan Valley in summer-time the heat ia in¬ 
tense, the temperature being 110 “ F. after sunset, 
and scarcely falling during tiie night when in the 
vicinity of rocks with a southern aspect. During 
the lirst two months of the 3 ear the temperature 
in the Jordan Valley is very pleasant, hot in the 
daytime and cool at night, often going down to 
40'^F. except close to the Salt Sea. Much depends, 
however, upon the direction of the wind. In the 
month of March there is often snow on the hills. 
The climate of the Jordan Valley is tropical; that 
of the region of the Salt Sea is equatorial, prob¬ 
ably tlie most heated in the Avorld, owing to the de¬ 
pressed character of the plain, hemmed in east 
and west by high mountains. There is a differ¬ 
ence of elevation between tlie summit of Mount 
Tlermon and the level of the Salt Sea of over 
10,000 ft., and the difference of temperature and 
of climate allows of a great variety or animal life. 
That on the seashore generally’ is Mediterranean, 
while that in the Jordan Valb\y, esj»ecially in the 
lower parts, is principally Ktiiu)[)ian or Indian, 
though these parts are cut off Irom each other by 
the deserts of Arabia. 

The following observations concerning life in 
the Jordan Valley are extracted principally from 
6 JFP, Fauva and Flora ( rristrarn). Here is a 
patch of tropical character, containing southern 
forms so peculiar and unique that their presence 
cannot bo connected with any existing causes or 
other transporting inllucnces. As it has been 
found by Humboldt that zones of elevation on 
tuountains correspond to parallels of latitude, so 
liero we find a zone of depresbion, the only one 
known to us, producing similar i)henomena, and 
exhibiting in generic corres])ondeiice the fauna and 
(lora of much lower latitudes: an Ethionian flora 
identical with that now existing in kthiopian 
regions in the midst of a Mediterranean district. 

'rrislram considers that the whole of Syria and 
Arabia Fetnea must have emerged from the Mio¬ 
cene ocean while the coast of the Mediterranean 
was the bed of a Miocene sea, and that during this 
period Falestine was connected with Ethiopia ; 
that during the Miocene and Pliocene periods the 
Jordan basin formed the northernmost of a long 
system o-f fresh-water lakes, extending from north 
to south, of which, perhaps in the earlier part of 
the epoch, the Red Sea and Nile basin, Nyanza, 
Nyassa, and Tanganyika lakes were members. 

During that warm period, fluviatile ichthyolo^- 
cal fauna were developed suitable to its then condi¬ 
tions, consisting of representative and perhaps 
frequently identical species, throughout tne area 
under consideration. The advent of the Glacial 
period was, like its close, gradual, and, while many 
species may have perished, the hardiest would 
have survived, and have gradually modiiied 
to meet the clianged conditions. But however 
severe the climate may have been, that of the 
Lebanon with its glaciiirs probably corresponding 
to the Alps at a proportional elevation (due re¬ 
gard being had to latitude), the fissure of the Jordan 
lay, as we know, as much depressed as at present, 
and there must liave been an exceptionally warm 
temperature in its waters in which the existing 
ichtliyological fauna could siirvive. 

According to Slater’s definition of boundary lines 
laid before the Linna;an Society in 1858, Palestine 


forms an extreme southern province of the Paloe- 
arctic region. An analysis of each class of its 
fauna and of its phanerogamic flora shows that 
while an overwhelming majority of its species in 
all cases belong to the Paliearctic region, there is 
jn each class a group of exceptions and peculiai 
forms which cannot be referred to that region, and 
the presence of many of which cannot be explained 
merely by the fact of the Palaearctic infringing on 
the Ethiopian region, and not very distantly on 
the Indian, but can be satisfactorily accountea for 
only by reference to the geological history of the 
country. The.se species are almost all strictly con¬ 
fined to the area of the Jordan Valley and Dead 
Sea basin. 

Of the mammalia, 65 are Paliearctic, 34 Ethio¬ 
pian, 16 Indian, and 13 peculiar out of 118. The 
Indian include 9 which are also Ethiopian, and 
the Ethiopian 9 which are equally Indian. Of the 
13 peculiar forms, 3 are modifications of Palaearctic 
types and 6 are Ethiopian in their character. One 
species, Lepus the hare of the Dead Sea 

basin, differs from either the European or Syrian 
species in the form of its skull. The Hyrax 
syrinetts belongs to a strictly Ethiopian genus, and 
no theory of immigration or dispersion can account 
for its presence. Fish of small size abound in the 
Jordan and its tributaries doAvn to the entrance to 
the Salt Sea ; they bear a strong affinity to many 
of the species of the Nile, though with far less 
admixture of species than is found in other rivers 
of the Eastern Mediterranean. Out of 35 species, 
2 are Nilotic, 1 Mediterranean, 7 common to the 
Tigris and Euphrates, 10 common to Syria and the 
Damascus lakes, and 16 peculiar to the Jordan. 
There is a great attinity between these fish and 
those of the rivers and lakes of tropical Africa. 
These fishes probably date from the earliest times 
after the elevation 01 the country above the Eocene 
ocean, and they form a group more <listinct and 
divergent from that of the surrounding region than 
can be found in any other class of existing life. 
Tlie affinity is very close to the forms of the rivers 
and fresh-water lakes of east Africa, even as far 
south as the Zambesi; but while the genera are the 
same, the species are rather representative than 
identical. The solution lies in the theory of the 
Jordan basin having been one of a system of fresh¬ 
water lakes, extending from nortn to south as 
already proposed. There are no fish in the Salt 
Sea. 

The Avifauna of Palestine, out of 318 known 
species, present 271 Pahearctic, 40 Ethiopian (10 of 
the.se also Indian), 7 Indian, and 30 peculiar to 
Syria. But they are not equally diffused over the 
whole area. The Palmarctic species almost all 
belong to the coast area, and tne highlands east 
and west of Jordan, wliile the Ethiopian and 
Indian types are almost exclusively confined to the 
deep depression of the Jordan and Dead Sea basin, 
whi(;h, with the exception of some winter migrants, 
affords us very few PalTparctic species. There are 
11 species belonging to as many different genera 
peculiar to the Jordan and Dead Sea basin, and 
not yet traced beyond its limits. Some of these 
belong to genera exclusively Ethiopian, most of 
them common to the Ethiopian and Indian regions. 
The avifauna of the Jordan and Dead Sea basin is 
decidedly distinct and typical in its species, reveal¬ 
ing sometimes Indian, more generally African 
affinities. 

Of the 3000 species of phanerogamic plants, the 
larger proportion consists of the common Medi¬ 
terranean forms. Sir J. Hooker has remarked that 
though a vast number are common to the whole 
country, yet there is a great and decided differ¬ 
ence between the floras of such localities as the tops 
of (1) Lebanon, (2) Carmel, and (3) the hills border- 
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lug the Jordan. Of 162 species of plants in Wddy 
Zuweireh (S.\V. corner of Dead Sea), 27 are common 
European forms extending to Northern India, the 
remaining 135 are African. Although the Dead Sea 
flora bears a very strong general similarity to that 
of Arabia Petroea, yet there can be no question of 
its distinctness from the .adjacent floras of the same 
latitudes east and west of it. 

In the Jordan Valley the Ci/perus papyrus is 
locally abundant, and covers many acres in the 
marshes of Hdlch^ though long since extinct in 
Egypt, and not known in Africa farther north than 
on the White Nile, lat. 7“ N. Caloiropis procera 
and Salvadora persica are never found except close 
to the Dead Sea, at En-gedi, Safieh, and Seisaban, 
and are separated by many degrees of longitude 
and latitude from their other known habitats. 

The flora of the Salt Sea area is remarkable for a 
small average number of species distributed through 
a large number of orders. We may infer that in 
this forderland of Europe, Asia, and Africa, the 
more hardy and accommodating plants of each area 
hold their own, while those more readily affected by 
variation of soil or climate disappear. 

The following plants and trees of the Jordan 
Valley are most common : the Zyzyphus Spina 
Christi, or nub/c or doin tree of the Arabs (which 
seems to corrcsi)ond to the ‘ wait a bit ’ bushes of 
South Africa in its power of detaining the unwary 
traveller). It has a small sub-acid fruit like a 
thorn apple, very agreeable to the taste. The 
lietm or Gey^ista Ka’tem, broom plant, grows freely 
on the plain, d'here is also the Balanites ^gyp- 
tiacat a thorny tree with large olive-like fruit, 
which affords the oil called znkkiim or Zuk by 
the Arabs, supposed to bo balm of Gilead, and 
sold to the pilgrims as such. It is highly prized 
among Arabs and pilgrims as a remedy for wounds 
or bruises ; the latter call it ‘ Zaccheus oil ’ {BRP'^ i. 
560). The castor-oil plant and the oleander flourish 
about Jericho. Tamarisks grow everywhere, on 
the banks of the streams and in the dry uesert; and 
the Agnus Casti, a large flowering bamboo. The 
acacia tree grows in great variety, also the Popxdus 
Euphratica on the banks of the Jordan. The caper 
plant hangs down from the rocks, with its deli¬ 
cate white blossoms, and the Solanum Sodommum 
or Dead Sea apple, with its bright yellow fruit, is 
very conspicuous. Numbers of thoroughly tropical 
plants and trees abound—the Zygoj^hyllum cocci- 
neunij Bccrhaxnay Indigofra ; also on tlie shore of 
the Salt Sea the Calotropis procera {'osher among 
Arabs), a beautiful green fruit the size of a peach, 
with nothing inside but the silky coma of the 
seeds; it reaches a height of 15 ft., and grows 
freely in Upper b>gypt, Nubia, and Arabia Felix. 

The principal hir<^er wild animals of the Jordan 
Valley are the jackal, fox, hymna, boar, ibex 
{heden)y and leopard. The leopard {nimry felis 
pardus) is found in the Jordan jungle ; the writer 
sent one to England from the banks of the Jordan 
in 1867. The cheetah {felis jubata) is found among 
the hills, and is tamed by the Moslems of Svria and 
used in hunting gazelles. Lions are sain not to 
exist in ralestine, though they are found not far 
to the east in the desert and in the jungle of the 
Euphrates. They are still, however, supposed by 
the inhabitants of the Anti-Lebanon to pay visits 
periodically to the neighbourhood; and in 1869, 
owing to the loss of four children, one by one, at 
the village of Burkush, search was made for the 
supposed lion by the inhabitants without avail 
{FEFSty 1870, 226). The lion coming up from 
the thickets of the Jordan is spoken of in Jer 49'® 
60 ^. 

The birds in the Jordan Valley vary very much 
according to the time of year, those of tne hill- 
country being driven down there for a short time in 


the cold season. During a winter visit of Chichester 
Hart {PEFSty 1879, 286), the following were seen 
at Jericho: a few sun birds, ‘hopping thrush,* 
shrikes, palm dove, collared turtle, English robins, 
jays, chaffinches, wheatcars, blackbirds, wagtails. 
The larger birds, such as eagles, vultures, bustards, 
flamingoes, water birds of various kinds, belong to 
Palestine or to a larger area, and not particularly 
to the Jordan Valley. 

A review of the botany as well as the zoology of 
the Jordan basin reveals the interesting fact that in 
this isolated spot, comprising but a few square miles, 
a series of forms of life are found differing decidedly 
from the species of the surrounding region, to which 
they never extend, and bearing a strong affinity to 
the Ethiopian region, with a trace of Indian 
admixture. 

Cxdtivation. —The plains about Lake Hflleh are 
highly cultivated, anu yield heavy crops of wheat, 
barley, Indian corn, sesame, ana even rice. The 
plains about L. Tiberias wave with corn, and the 
lains of Beisan and valley of Jezreel arc very pro¬ 
active, and stand thick with corn or indigo. 
Stunted palms grow wild, but no largo ones now 
exist, except the single large date palm at Jericho 
There are many cucumber and vcj^etable-marrow 
gardens at the foot of the hills, irrigated by foun¬ 
tains. In the Z6ry barley and simsim flourish. The 
olive, figs, bananas, oranges, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
grapes, millet (dhiirah), cotton, indigo, melons, 
cucumbers, and marrows are cultivated at Jeritdio, 
and the soil for miles around if 8uj)plied with water 
is yet, as of old, capable of the highest cultivation : 
all that is wanted is irrigation and weeiling. The 
harvest in the Jordan Valley is fully a month in 
atlvance of that in the highlands. 

Jordan as a Boundary. — Stanley remarks 
{Sin. and Pal, 286): ‘ The tropical temperature to 
which its whole plain is thus exposed, whilst calling 
out into almost unnatural vigour whatever vegeta¬ 
tion receives the life-giving touch of its waters, 
withers up every particle of verdure that is found 
beyond their reach. As a separation of Israel from 
the surrounding country, as a boundary between 
the two main divisions of the trii)es, as an image 
of water in a dry and thirsty soil, it played an 
important part; but not as the scene of great 
events or the seat of great cities. Its contact with 
the history of the people is exceptional, not 
ordinary, confined to rare and remote occasions, the 
more remarkable from their very rarity.’ This is 
the general view taken at the present day, with 
Palestine under a feeble government and an ener¬ 
vated race inhabiting the Jordan Valley. The 
valley was, however, once ‘ well watered everywhere 
as the garden of the Lord, and like the land of 
Egypt,’ and this may very well occur again under 
a stable government and a more energetic race of 
people. The levels about Jericho and ICafrein are 
about 200 ft. below tliat of Lake Tiberias, so that 
the whole of the Jordan Valley might be irrigated 
by the Jordan waters if the matter were taken in 
hand as a Syrian national enterprise. 

The terms ‘this side Jordan,’ or ‘the other 
side Jordan,’ are of constant occurrence in the 
early history, denoting that the Jordan was re- 
arued as a physical leature of demarcation or 
oundary. The original boundary of the Promised 
Land was to reach ‘unto the side of the sea of 
Chinnereth eastward. And the boundary shall 
go down to Jordan, and the extremity shall be 
at the Salt Sea ’ (Nu 34'®). But the tribes of 
Keuben and Gad and half Manasseh saw that the 
eastern side of the Jordan, as now, was good for 
cattle, and they acquired their inheritance there 
(Nu 32'®), outside the Promised Land, on condition 
of going armed over Jordan and fully assisting the 
people of Israel to conquer the land. On the com- 
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pletion of this work they were permitted to return 
Co the eastern side with a blessing', after building 
an altar by Jordan, ‘a great altar to see,’that 
might bo a witness between them that they were 
one people, and that the tribes living west of 
Jordan should not in the future say to those on the 
east, ‘ What have ye to do with the Lord God of 
Israel ? for the Lora hath made Jordan a boundary 
between us and you, ye children of Keuben and 
children of Gad ’ (Jos 22 ’®^*). See Ed. 

The Cities of the Plain.— The earliest account 
of the Jordan Valley describes it as very dillerent 
in appearance from its aspect at the present time. 
From the high ground near Bethel, ‘ Lot lifted up 
his eyes, and belield all tlie plain (cicedr) of Jordan, 
that it was w'ell watered everywdiere, before the 
Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the 
garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, as 
thou cornest inl^ Zoar. So Lot chose him clII the 
Plain of Jordan ; and Lot journeyed east’ (Gn 13’'** ). 
This would indicate a position for the cities of the 
Plain at the northern end of the Salt Sea, as proposed 
by Sir (George Grove. The Arab geographers, how¬ 
ever, place these cities at the southern end of the 
Salt Sea; and recently M. Clermont-Ganneau 
{PEFSty 1886) has taken the same view, giving 
identifications for the several cities (see Sodom). 
On the other hand, Strabo {Judrea) in relating 
that Judica is full of fire, places these cities on the 
western side of the Salt Sea within a radius of 60 
stadia, close to Masadji, and refers to the rocks there 
bearing the marks of lire, with a soil like ashes, 
pitch falling in droj>s from the rocks, rivers boiling 
up and emitting a letid odour to a great distance ; 
dwellings in every direction overthrowm, — a de¬ 
scription very suitable to this spot at the present 
day, where there are hot sulphur s])rings and every 
appearance of volcanic energy near at hand. Strabo 
describes the overthrow oi the cities as due to 
shocks of eartlu^uake, eruntions of flames, and hot 
springs, containing asphaltus and sulphur, causing 
tlie lake to break its bounds and the rocks to take 
tiro. Josephus states that the country of Sodom 
bordered upon the Lake Asphaltitis (Salt Sea), and 
that the cities were burnt by lightning, in conse- 
mienco of which there are still the remainders of 
tliat divine fire, and that the traces of the five cities 
are still to be seen (/L/ iv. viii. 4 ; V. xiii. 6 ; Tac. 
JUst. v. 6 ; Diod. ii. 48, xix. 98 ; Curt. v. 16). lie 
would aj)pear {BJ iv. viii. 2) to place Sodom at 
the western side of the Arabah, near ‘ the utmost 
limits of the Asj)haltitis southward,’ and to place 
Somorrhoii (Gomorrah?) on the eastern side, on 
the bounds of Petra in Arabia. Sir W, Dawson 
{Egy}d and Syi'ia) supposes that the overthrow of 
these cities may have been due to underground 
reservoirs of inflammable gases, and petroleum escap¬ 
ing through a fissure along an ohi line of ‘ fault,’ 
causing bitumen and sulphur to rain upon the 
cities. There is no indication that the overthrow 
of these cities ivas accompanied by any earthquake 
or displacement of the level of the Salt Sea (Gn 
143 . 8 . though the passage ‘ in the vale of Siddim, 
which is the Salt Sea,’ would appear ambiguous. 
The reference to the whole hind whicli ‘ is brimstone, 
and salt, and burning, that it is not sown, nor 
burncth, nor any grass groweth therein, like the 
overthrow’ of Sodom’ (Dt 29“-*), etc., would appear 
to apjdy more to the southern end of the Salt Sea 
than the generally accepted site on the northern 
end. Assuming, how’ever, that there w’as no dis¬ 
turbance afi’ecting the level of the Salt Sea, it may 
be questioned whether the physical effect of the sub¬ 
stitution of arid plains in lieu of the w ell-w’atered 
district which existed previously may not have 
seriously affected the fertility of the Jordan Valley. 
It is known that the level of the Salt Sea varies 
yearly many feet, according to the rainfall in the 


adjacent district, as is attested by the lines of 
driftwood which can be seen at successive levels 
around the Salt Sea. A change from moisture 
to dryness over a large area in the valley would 
essentially affect the surrounding country, and 
reduce the rainfall, lower the surface of the sea, 
and expose more and more dry soil. Now, supposing 
the eflects of the overthrow of the cities of the 
Plain resulted in a fall of 50 ft. in the level of the 
waters of the lake, it is interesting to remark that 
the w’hole of the mud flat at the south of the Salt 
Sea for about 10 miles (Anderson, Official Beportt 
p. 182) w’ould have been covered with w’ater, also a 
considerable portion of the peninsula of Lisan and 
the low-lying portions of the shore on the western 
side, while to the north the Z6r would have been 
covered over nearly as far as the Makhadet Hailah. 
If this is so, the area over which the cities of the 
Plain can be found is very much circumscribed 
(Anderson, Official Report^ p. 182). Assuming that 
the cities of tlie Plain were situated at the N.E. end 
of the Salt Sea, it is suggested {PEFSty 1879, 144) 
that the following tells on the Abel-shittim plain 
were the five cities of the Plain : ( 1 ) Tell Kafrein 
(Abel or Abila), ( 2 ) Tell er-Rama (Beth-ramtha or 
Beth-haran, Julias or Livias), (3) Suw’eimeh (Beth- 
jesimoth or Besimoth), (4) d’ell el-llaiiiman, (5) Tell 
Kktanu (‘the little one,’ or Zoar). Ganneau 
{PEFStf 1886), however, identifies Jeb(d Usdum as 
Sodom, and Gomorrah with 'Ain Uhainr^ at the 
entrance of Wddy Ghamr, about 20 leagues south 
of the Salt Sea, and Zoar in Wddy es-SaJi. This 
w'ould appear closely to agree with the traditional 
sites given by Josephus, already mentioned. 

Passages of the Jordan.— It was nt the 
northern extremity of the Jordan that Abram 
(Gn 14^^* ), in his pursuit of Chedorlaomer, came up 
with him at Laish (Dan), and rescued his kinsman 
Lot. 

The first record of a passage of the Jordan is 
that by Jacob (Gn 32*^’). On the return journey 
(Gn 33‘^) he crosses on his roail from Succoth to 
Shalem (KVm ; but there can be little doubt that 
RV ‘in peace’ is the correct translation), a city of 
Shechem; but as Succoth has not been satisfactorily 
identified, the ford of passage cannot be conjectured. 
The passage of Elijah (2 R 2 ”) and the return of 
Elisha ( 2 ^'*) over the Jordan took place over against 
Jericho; but there is nothing further to indicate 
the position, thougli there is a traditional snot on 
the east of Jordan from w’hich the ascent of Elijah 
is said to have been made. The point of the 
Jordan where David crossed when w'arring against 
Helani (2 S 10 ’^) also cannot be conjectured. 
Again, when a fugitive to Mahanaim (2 *8 16^ 17^® 
19^**), ho probably escaped by the quickest route 
over the Jordan ; but tliis depended upon the road 
he took from Jerusalem, and whether he wished 
to avoid Jericho. The two fords w hich w’ould be 
most suitable w’ould be that of el-Ghfirantyeh, 
which would necessitate his passing by Jericho, 
and the Makhadet Hajlah ford, which he could 
have reached by the road passing the present M. 
Ncby Miisa. 

The number of fords betw een Jisr Damieh and 
Lake Tiberias exceeds 60, and it would be futile 
to suggest any particular one which may have 
been used in that portion of the Jordan, in the 
passings over between the east and w est. There 
w as the ford or passage of the Jordan (Jg 12®**), 
taken by the Gileadites, when the Ephraimitea 
were discovered by the pronunciation of the word 
‘Shibboleth.’ There was Beth-barah (‘even 
Jordan,’ RV), which the Ephraimites (Jg 7*^) took 
possession of w’hen they slew the Midianites, and 
which may be the ford 'Abarah discovered 
Conder (< 8 IIP 11 . 89). The occurrence probably 
took place near this ford, as 'Ain el-llelwah (Abet 
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meholah) is on the southern end of the plain of 
Beisfxn (Bethshcan). 

Passage of the children of Israel over Jordan .— 
This is the most important event recorded in the 
Bible connected witli the passage of the Jordan. 
The people were gathered together in the plains 
{'Urdooth) of Moab, extending from Abel-shittim 
(‘the meadow of the acacia’), now probably 
Kafrein, to Beth-jesimoth(‘house of the wastes’), 
now probably ‘Ain Suweimeh near the Salt Sea 
(Nu SS***’). And they came to Jordan and lodged 
there for three days. The plains of Moab, where 
they had been staying, were from 200 to 400 ft. 
above the Salt Sea, and the ground which they had 
occupied for the last three days was probably some- 
what on a lower level, but certainly not the Z6r 
or lower terrace of the Jordan as it was in flood, 

‘ overflowing all his banks at the time of the 
barley harvest* (Jos 3^*-)f probably about the 
montn of April. The descrij)tion states that 
the waters which came down from above stood 
and rose up upon a heap very far from the city of 
Adam, that is, beside Zaretan; and those that 
came down toward the sea of the Arabah, even 
the Salt Sea, were wholly cut olF (Jos 3^®). The 
RV has ‘ at Adam,* and Stanley (304 note) has 
* high up tlie river, very far, in Adam, the city 
which is beside Zaretan.’ Tlie site of Adam is not 
sufticieiitly identified, but it is supposed by some 
to be represented by 'Jell Damich, near the bridge 
of that name. Conder has pointed out (»SirP ii. 14) 
that somewhat higher up, where the mountains 
come down and overhang the Jordan, a landslip 
could readily block up the Jordan for a perioef, 
and T. Drake {PEFSt, 1874,182; 1875, 30) suggests 
that Adam (‘ red earth ’) may be Khan eUHamratht 
the Red Ruin, situated opposite Fdhil (Fella), on 
the west side of the Jordan in the plain of Beisan, 
and that adherents of the theory that the waters 
of the Jordan Avero suddenly dammed by a landslip 
might perhaps point to the present appearance of 
the banks at this point and the curious bends of 
the river here to support their idea. M. Clermont- 
Ganneau has brought to notice that the historical 
stoppage of the Jordan in A.D. 1257, while the 
briage Jisr Damieh was being repaired, is to be 
found in the history of Saltan Bibars. A land¬ 
slip in the narrow part of the valley, some miles 
above ^Tisr Damieh^ kept the Jordan dammed up 
for several hours, allowing the bed of the river to 
become dry by the water below running off to 
the Salt Sea. Stanley (^‘m. and Pal. 304 n. 6) 
mentions that the appearance of the drying up 
of the Jordan seems to be described by Antoninus 
Martyr in the 6th cent., as if it occurred yearly at 
the visit of the pilgrims. See also King, Morsels 
of Critici.wij i. 281. 

The Mounds in the Jordan Valley,— All 
over the Jordan Valley mounds or ‘Tells* are 
found, of artificial formation, from 50 to 100 ft. in 
height. They stand at the entrance to every 
wA,dy wdiere there is a passage for traffic, and 
appear in these cases to nave oeen placed there 
to guard the dw’ellers in the plain from marauders 
from the hill-country. They appear usually to bo 
formed of remains of sun-dried bricks, probably in 
some cases the ruins of ancient walls and castles, 
and in other cases the sites where the bricks were 
moulded and dried. Near Bcisan alone there are 
20 of these tells, apparently of the same character 
as those at Jericho. They usually occur in the 
vicinity of water. 

The mounds of Jericho were examined by the 
present writer in Feb. 1868. Nine mounds were 
cut through—two at Wddy Kelt, three at *Ain es- 
Sultdn, and four within a short distance of the 
spring head. The trenches were cut across from 
east to west to get shelter from the sun as much 
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as possible. During the daytime the sun w’as 
scorching, at night it was bitterly cold. After the 
trenches were cut 8 ft. deep, the work was con¬ 
tinued by shafts 8 ft. square at intervals of 4 to 6 
ft., as the clay composing the raoiirids would not 
stand the cutting of one deep trench. Very little 
was found except jiottery jars, and stone mortars 
for grinding corn. The general result was that 
the mounds were artificial, of sunburnt brick in a 
very friable condition, abounding in fragments of 
pottery. A few solid-looking jars were found 
(now in the PEF Aluseum). The pottery in the 
upper portion of these mounds was Roman and 
later {SWP iii. 225). 

Scene OF OUR Lord’s Baptism.— When John the 
Baptist was preaching in the wilderness of Judiea, 

‘ T’hen went out to him Jerusalem and all Judica, 
and all the region round about Jordan, and were 
baptized of him in the river Jordan. Then eometh 
Jesus from Galilee to Jordan unto John to be bap¬ 
tized of him.’ ‘ These things w^ero done in Bethabara 
(RV Bethany, in some MSS Betharabah *), beyond 
Jordan, where John was baptizing ’ (Jn 1^). ‘ Then 
was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness 
to bo tempte<l of the devil ’ (Mt 4'). ‘And straight¬ 
way the Spirit driveth him fortli into the wilder¬ 
ness’ (Mk D“). 

There is not suflieient information here to fix 
the position on the Jordan of the scene of the 
baptism, but it leads to the inference that it was on 
the east side of the Jordan opposite to the desert 
of Judiea, and not so far north as Samaria. This 
place, Bethabara [whicih see] (or Bethany), beyond 
Jordan, was again visited by our Lord, anu He 
abode there (Jn lO"*^). The word 'dbetrdh occurs in 
the OT in connexion with the Jordan. In 2 8 19*® 
EV tr. it ‘ferry-boat’ (Gesenius ‘a ferry-boat’ or 
‘raft’); 2S 15*® 17*® AV reading (nmy) ‘in the 
plains,’ RV reading (mny) ‘at the fords,’ Ewald, 
Gesenius, Griitz, ‘at the fords’; Jg 7^^ Beth- 
barah, ‘ house of passa^je,’ (?) Gesenius. There are 
also three cases in whudi the word ina'bdrdh (‘a 
ford’; Gesenius, from the root 'dbar, ‘to pass 
over’) is tr^* ‘the fords’ (of the Jordan), Jg 3*® 12®, 
Jos 2’. The inference is that Beth-abarah is the 
resting-place on the other side. 

Stanley [Sin. and Pal. p. 311) gives ‘the house 
of a ship* (nuN) as the meaning of Bethania 
(Bethany); the meaning given bySimonis is pre¬ 
ferred by many, viz. locus depressionis, wliich 

seems to agree exactly with the conditions, a de¬ 
pressed plain beyond the fords of Jordan. The 
other word is Betli-arabali (the name of a town west 
of Jordan, Jos 15® etc.). The Arabah, however, is 
the term used for iha desert plain of the Jordan, 
extending from near Jericho to the Gulf of'Al^abah 
(Gesen.) and ylra5aA = desert. Conder proposes 
\PEFSt, 1876-77) to identify Bethania (Bethany) 
with Batanea or Bashan, and the ford of the Jordan 
east of Beisan called 'Abdra with Bethabara, or at 
least with the place of baptism, and points out 
that among the fifty fords of the Jordan this is the 
only one retaining the ancient name. 

This ford of 'Abara is north of the Samaritan 
border, about 16 miles south of Lake Tiberias and 
a day’s joum^ from Nazareth, and 22 miles from 
Kefr Kena (Cfana). It does not, however, fulfil 
the conditions of being near to the wilderness of 
Judoea, and so placed as to be accessible to the 
multitudes from Jerusalem and the parts about 
J udma. 

The line of route taken by king David in his 
passage from Jerusalem acros.s Jordan to Mahanaim 
and back docs not give much assistance, but i.s cer¬ 
tainly against the 'Arabah ford site. It appears 

* YiytQatuot K* A1)0*EF ali>> latt gyrrP«*i» hcitxt hier arm mf 

coddi'i- ap Orig: Bn0ct(3xp» C2KT*> (V) (A) Ucorr syrr iin «« 1, 22. 
83 (69), alnon® ; »> 
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probable, however, that he would pass over Jordan, 
when in flight, by the very nearest ford, viz. that 
over against Jericho, either the Makhadet Uajlah 
or the GMraniyeh ; in coming back he may have 
used any crossing most convenient, and thus have 
had recourse to the ferry-boat. There appears 
therefore to be nothing against the traditional 
site of our Lord’s iilace of baptism being placed on 
the Jordan near Kasr el-Jehhd, and not far from 
the 'Ain el-Kliarrar on the eastern side of the 
Jordan, as has been current since 4tli cent. Reth- 
nimrali (‘house of the panther ’?), Nu 32^, identified 
as I^inn'iny lies about 8 miles to the east of the 
Ghdrantyeh ford, and is supposed by some to bo 
the site of Retliabara: in the LXX (li) it takes the 
form liaLdapappd, and Eusehiiis calls it WriOpa/i^pls ; 
he also speaks of a town called Nabara (or Abara) 
as identical with Nimrah near lloshbon. Epi- 
phanius reads Bethainara for liethabara (Rel. Pal. 
p. 027). The Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) places it 
east of Jordan, 5 miles north of the Salt Sea, close 
to tlie hill where Elijah was caught up to heaven 
{Itin. Ilieros.). Jerome {Per. S. Paul(e) identifies 
the place of baptism with the spot where the priests 
that bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
stood firm on dry ground in the midst of Jordan 
(Jos 3'^), and also the spot where Elijah and 
afterwards Elisha smote the waters and passed 
over dry-shod. The following also speak of the 
{ihice of baptism at this spot: Theodosius, An¬ 
toninus, and Arculf. 

In later years the knights of St. John built a 
monastery liere in order to enable them to carry 
out one of their threefold duties, viz. escorting 
pilgrims down from Jerusalem to Jordan. This 
duty is still carried out once a year bv the Turkish 
governor of Jerusalem, who, on Monday in Passion 
week, escorts thousands of pilgrims to the Jordan 
to bathe. 

Anciknt Wiutehs on the Jordan Valley.— 
The and IPar^of Josephus are full of 

references to this valley. I. x. 1 and I. xi. 1) 

The sjiring of Jordan called Dan is spoken of, and 
the destruction of the cities of the Plain. (Anl. 
IV. viii. 1) Moses gathered the congregation to¬ 
gether near Jordan where the city Abila now 
stands, a place full of palm trees. (Anl. v. i. 1) 
Abila to Jordan 60 furlongs. (A?il, V. i. 2) Joshua 
was in fear about their passing over, for the 
Jordan ran with a strong current, and could not be 
passed over by bridges, as there never had been 
any bridges laid over it hitherto, and ferry-boats 
they had none. (V. iv. 3) The Israelites seize the 
fora of the Jordan (Jg 3^). (vil. xi. 2) A bridge 
of boats laid over Jordan to enable king David to 
return from Mahanaim to Jerusalem. (IX. ii. 2) 
P2lijah di.sap[)eared from among men, and no one 
knows of Ids death to this very day. (Anl. 
XV. X. 3, V. V. 1, III. X. 7; BJ iv. i. 1, i. xxi. 3) 
The Jordan’s sources at Dan and Panium described. 
The lake Semechonitis (Hilleh) is 30 furlongs in 
breadth and 60 in length ; its marshes reach as far 
as the plain Daphne, under the temple of the 
golden calf at the lesser Jordan. Jordan’s stream 
from Panium divides the marshes and fens of the 
lake Semechonitis; when it has run another 120 
furlongs it first passes the city Julias, and then 
passes through the middle of the liUke Gennesaret, 
after which it runs a long way over a desert, and 
then makes its exit into the lake Asphaltitis. 
Around Geimesaret the soil is so fruitful that all 
sorts of trees are grown upon it, particularly 
walnuts; also palm trees, fig trees, and olives; it 
supplies men with ligs and grapes 10 months in the 
year. Some have thought it to be a vein of the 
Nile, because it produces the coraciiio fish as well 
as that lake does which is near Alexandria. 
{BJ IV. viii. 2. 3. 4, v. xiii. 6) The Jordan and 


Jericho are described. Jericho is situated on a 
Jain, with naked and barren mountains over- 
langing it; these mountains extend from Scytho- 
polis in the north to Sodom in the south at the 
utmost limits of the Salt Sea. Somorrhon is also 
spoken of, the Great Plain, the Salt Sea, and the 
plantations of palm trees near the Jordan. He 
sj^eaks of the fountain of Jericho being healed 
by Elisha ; and also of the excellent gardens of 
Jericho, 70 furlongs long and 20 broad, abound¬ 
ing in palm trees, yielding honey and bees, the 
balsamum, that most precious or all fruits, the 
cypress tree, and myrobalanum. lie states that it 
is not easy to light on any country in the world 
equal to it. The lake Asphaltitis is also described. 
{LiJ IV. viii. 4) Ho describes the aqueduct from 
Nerea to water the palm trees of Jericho. 

Strabo (XVI. ii. 16, c. A.D. 19) gives a short 
account of the Jordan and Jericho. Cccle-Syria, a 
hollow plain between the mountains of Libanus 
and Antilibanus. Rivers run throimh it, the 
largest of which is the Jordan, whicli waters a 
country productive and fertile of all things. It 
contains also a lake, which produces the aromatic 
rush and reed. In it are also marshes. The name 
of the lake is Gennesaritis. It produces also bal¬ 
samum. The Lyons and tlio Jordan are navigated 
upwards chielly by the Aradii, with vessels of 
burden. At Jericho is the palm plantation, which 
contains various other trees of the cultivated kind 
producing excellent fruit, but its chief production 
18 the palm tree; it is 100 stadia in length ; the 
whole IS watered with streams, and filled with 
dwellings. Here also is a palace and the fjarden 
of the balsamum. Strabo nas not only given a 
confused account of the Jordan, but he has mixed 
up together the account of the Salt Sea with that 
of the Lacus Serbonis, and he jdaces Tarichtea on 
the Salt Sea instead of on \u Tiberias. 

Tacitus {Hist. v. 6, A.D. 97) sums up the Jordan 
in a few words : ‘ Nec Jordanes pelago accipitur : 
secundum atque alterum lacum integer perfluit: 
tertio retiiietur.’ 

Galen (A.D. 164) and Pausanias (v. vii. 4, A.D. 174) 
speak of the disappearance of the Jordan in the 
bitter lake. 

I’Uny {Hist. Nat. v. 15, A.D. 74) speaks of the 
rise of Jordan at Panium fountain, ‘ qui iiomen 
dedit Ciesarefie.’ 

Eusebius and Jerome {Onomast. s.v. ‘Dan’) 
describe Dan as being 4 K. miles distant from 
Paneas on the way to Tyre; and here, too, they 
say the J ordan breaks forth. 

The Targum of Jerusalem writes, ‘Dan of 
Ccesarea’ {Tara. Hicros.y Gn 14^^). 

The name or the Salt Sea adopted by Josephus 
{A?it. I. ix.), viz. Asj^hallitis Lacus, is first found in 
Diodorus Siculus (li. 48, B.c. 45). Ho gives an 
account of the neighbourhood: ‘ It is, however, 
well fitted for the cultivation of palms wherever 
it is traversed by serviceable rivers or fountains 
available for the purpose of irrigation. In a 
neighbouring valley grows the plant called balsam, 
which yields an abundant income, as the plant 
grows in no other part of the world. It is much 
used by physicians as a medicine.’ 

Ju.stin (XXXVI. iii. 6) and Pausanias (v. vii. 4) 
call it SdXaaffa i) pcKpd, ‘the Dead Sea.’ 

‘ As the Jordan in the time of harvest ’ (Sir 24-®; 
Aristeaa, Epist, ad PhUocratem). 

Josephus, BJ IV. vii. 6, speaks of "A^tXa, Toi/Xtds 
(Julias), near the lake Asplialtitis. 

In the LXX (13) of Jos 13*^ the name Beth-nimrah 
is given as MaidapaBpd, and the LXX (A) of Jo.s 13^ 
gives h7)5ifxov0 for iJeth-jesimoth. 

Litkraturb.— i. ii. iii., ‘Fiora and Fauna, Geology 
JjRJ^ 1. ii.Ui. (Index); Tristram. Land of Israel ; Jotu'nal Pal. 
Geog. Soo. xviii. 104, 1848; Molynoux, Narrative and Oj/icial 
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Rtpwti'. Lynch, Nairative and Official Reports-, Neubauer, 
0^. du Tahn. 29ff.; G. A. Smith, ilGUL (Index). 

C. Warren. 

JORIBUS (’Ic 6 pi/Soj).—1. (AV Joribas) 1 Es 8 ^^ 
LXX)= Jarib, Ezr 2. 1 Es Jarib, Ezr 10^^ 

JORIM (’Iwpff/i).—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3^. 

JORKEAM (DVi?');).--A Judahite family name, 
1 Ch 2'‘^ Kittel (in SBOT) suggests tliat we should 
nerhaps read (Jokdeam), the name of an un* 
identified place m the Negeb of Judah, Jos 15'^. 

JOSABDUS (’Iw( 7 a/ 3 e^s B, »Iw( 7 d/ 35 os A), 1 Es 8 «s= 

Jozabad, No. 6. 

JOSAPHIAS (’loxra^fas), 1 Es S®®. —In Ezr 8 '® 
JosiPHiAH (wh. see). 

JOSEGH (’IwtTTix WII, ’Ia«r 7)0 Til, AV Joseph).— 
An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3^. 

JOSEDEK.—See Jehozadak. 

JOSEPH (»] 0 V, Tw( 77 }<^).—1. The patriarch. See 
next article, where also the meaning of the name 
is discussed. 2. A man of Issachar, Nu 13^. 3. 
A son of Asapli, 1 Ch 25®*®. 4. One of the sons of 

Bani who had married a foreigm wife, Ezr lO"*®, 
called ill I Es 9^ Josophug. 5. A priest, Neh 12^1 
6 . An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8 b 7. An officer of 
Judas Maccabieus. Along with Azarias he was 
defeated by Gorgias, 1 Mac 6 ^®- ®®* 8 . In 2 Mac 

8 ®®, and probably also 10 ^®, Joseph is read hy mis¬ 
take for John, one of the brothers of Judas 
Maccabteus. 9. 10. Ancestors of our Lord, Lk 
3'24, 80 ^ 11 , The husband of Mary the mother of 
Jesus. See sep. article. 12. One of the brethren 
of the Lord, Mt 13®^ (BV, following WH ; in 
Mt 27®*, Mk 6 ® 15^* both AV and RV have 
Joses). 13. Joseph of Arimathiea (wh. see). 14. 
Joseph Barsabbas (wh. see), Ac 1 ®®. 18. The natal 
name of Barnabas (wh. see), Ac 4®® (AV Joses). 

JOSEPH (qpV, in Ps 81* 'jp’in; ‘ May [God] add ’; 
cf. Gn 30®^).*—The second youngest son of the 
patriarch Jacob, llachel’s firstborn, and ancestor 
of the two northern tribes Manasseh and Ephraim. 

Sources. —The history of Joseph is contained in 
Gn 30®® (E), (J); and in Gn 37. 39-50. In these 

chapters the body of the narrative is derived from 
J and E, the parts which belong to P being only 

3'yl-2» 4J46 400-27 4'yB-6». 7-11. a7b-28 433-6 491a. 38b-M 

The structure of JE. in the parts where the distinction of 
sources la most important, will appear most clearly from the 
following table:— 

J 3721 25 27 2Hb • 8185 89 f 

E 8722 25 (to frrmd) 28a(topi0 2808 O 86 

J 4238-4434^1 4628-474.6b ff 

E 401 411 - 45 . 1 47-67 481-87 \\ 451-465 ** 

J 4713 27» (to Goshen) 2 « 8 i. 

E4712 


* The words, ‘And they sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for 
20 pieces of silver.’ 

t Except in v.i the words ‘Potiphar, an oflacer of Pharaoh’s, 
the ca)>tain of the guard.’ 

t Except V .8 ‘ into the prison, the place where Joseph was 
bound ’; v.o ‘ The butler and the baker of the king of Egypt, 
which were bound in the prison’; v.i5i* ‘And here also have I 
done nothing, that they should have put me into the dungeon.’ 

5 Except V.14 ‘And they brought him hastily out of the 
dungeon.’ 

II Except W.27. 28. 

^ Except 4814 (on account of the allusion to SimeonX and 
4823b ‘ And he brought Simeon out unto them.’ 

Except 464 b ‘whom ye sold unto Egj’pt,’ 8 ‘that ye sold 
me hither,’ 10* 'and thou shalt dwell in the land of Goshen,’ 
with perhaps one or two unimportant clauses elsewhere. 

ft From ‘in the land of Goshen.’ 

* In 3023, from another source (E), a different etymology is 
given, as though the word were connected with to take 
away. 


For the grounds of this analysis, reference must be made to 
the Comms., or, more brielly, to LOT p. 16f. (6l7ff.). Tlie 
history of Joseph must have been told at length in J and K 
alike, in substantially the same form in both, but with occa¬ 
sional variations in details; and the method mostly followed 
by the compiler, esp. in chs. 89-47, has been to excerpt Iodr 
fiafisages from J an<l E alternately, and at the same time to 
incorporate in each short notices embodying the characteristic 
differences of the other. It may assist the rentier to place 
here a synopsis of the prineipid differences between the two 
narratives. According to J, Joseph, when his brethren plot to 
kill him, is rescued by Judah, and then sold by his brethren 
to Ishmaelites, who in their turn sell him to an Egyptian of 
position, whoso name is not given; after the charge Drought 
against him by his master’s wife, he is thrown into the state- 
prison ; and the keener of this makes him overseer of the 
other prisoners. In the sequel, the brethren only tell Joseph 
about their younger brother in answer to his inquiry (437 4419); 
nothing is said about Simeon txdng detained as a hostage in 
Egypt; the brethren open their sacks and discover the money 
in them, at the lodging-place by the way ; Judah offers to be 
surety to his father for Benjamin’s return; and Goshen is 
named as the district allotted to Jacob and his sons. According 
to E, Joseph is rescued from his other brethren by Reuben, ana 
thrown into a pit, from which he is drawn up by Slidianites 
without his brothers’ knowledge : he is sold by them to Roti- 
phar, captain of the guard, wno appoints him to wait on the 
prisoners confined in his house: Ine brethren, when taxed 
with being spies, volunteer the information about their younger 
brother (42’3.82); Simeon is left in Egypt as a hostage; the 
lirethren open their sacks at the end of their journey home ; 
Reuben offers to be surety for Benjamin’s return; and there 
is no mention of Goshen." Thus, while both versions bring 
Joseph into relation with a prison, he is a prisoner himself 
only in J ; in E he is merely appointed to wait on the prisoners; 
further, while in J the keener of the prison (who is distinct 
from Joseph’s master, 3926 . 21 ) commits the other prisoners into 
his charge, in E his own master, the ‘captain of the guard* 
( 37*6 403». 4X appoints him to wait upon the prisoners. In the 
existing (composite) narrative the two versions are harmonized 
(though imperfectly) by Potiphar being rejiresented as both 
Joseph’s master and also ‘captain of the guard.’ 

After the account of his birth (30®®^*), the next 
notice of Joseph’s life which occurs is when he 
has grown into a lad, and (according to B) is 17 
years old (37®*^). His father’s favourite,! lie ex¬ 
cites the envy of his elder brotlicrs, wliich is 
increased by his imprudence in communicating to 
them the efreams,—both too manifestly sut^gest- 
ivo of future greatness (37®’’^),—of his brethren’s 
sheaves bowing down to his, and of the sun, moon, 
and eleven stars making obeisance to him. Shortly 
afterwards, his brethren are keeping their lather s 
Hocks at Shechem; and Josepn is sent by his 
father from the broad ‘vale,’ in which Hebron 
lay (37^*; cf. 35®^), to inquire after their welfare. 
Ho finds them at Dothan (2 K 6^®), now Tell 
Dothan, about 15 miles N. of Shechem, where 
the pasturage is still even richer than it is at 
Shecnem (Robinson, BR iii. 122). As they see 
him approaching in the distance, they plan to kill 
him, and so to frustrate for ever the, to them, 
unwelcome future portended by his dreams. At 
this point (37®^'^ ) the composition of the narrative 
becomes apparent, and there are two divergent 
accounts of the manner in which Joseph was 
rescued from tlicir hands, and came to oe sold 
into Egypt.! According to J, Judah dissuades 
his other brethren from carrying out their purpose, 
and induces them to sell Joseph to a caravan of 
Ishmaelites, who happened at the time to be passing 
by, on their way from Gilead to Egypt; § and the 
Ishmaelites, upon their arrival in Egypt, sell him 

* This loat distinction agrees with that which aimcars In 
Exodus, where similarly it is only J who describes the Israelites 
os living apart in Goshen (822 920 ). 

t Tlie D '95 (also 2 S as worn by princesses), the 

‘ coat of many colours’ of AV (so LXX trtixiXof, Vulg. polymita), 
was more probably (Pesh. Aq. Symm.; also LXX Vulg. in 2 8 
tutpxiurif ; tunica talans]) a tunic having sleeves for the 
arms, and reaching to the feet (cf. RVm), lit. (if the Aram, 
sense of Dfl may be adopted^ for the word does not occur other¬ 
wise in the Heb. of the OT) a tunic 0 ^ palms (of the hands) and 
soles (of the feet),—the tunic ordinarily worn having no sleeves, 
and reaching only to the knees. 

t See, above, the parts which belong to the two narratives. 

§ Dothan, it is to bo observed, lies upon the caravan-routs 
leading from Beth-shean and Jezreel tb Ramleb and Egjrpt 
(Rob. r.o.); it was thus a natural spot for the Ishmaelite detuert, 
travelling from Gilead, to pass. 
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as a slave to an E^ptiaii of rank. According to 
E, Reuben* Joseph’s eldest brother, dissuades the 
others from carrying out their plan ; at Ids sug¬ 
gestion they cast Joseph into a pit, and Midiauite 
merchantmen, passing oy.f draw him up out of the 
pit, without his brothers’ knowledge, and sell him 
into Egypt to Potiphar, the ‘captain of the guard.’t 
Keubeii upon returning, aftfT the meal (v.^®*), to 
the pit, in the hope, no doubt, of being able now 
to send Joseph homo secretly, is disconsolate to 
find it empty. Tlis father’s grief, ni)on receiving 
the blood-stained coat, winch his brethren bring 
to him, as evidence of .loseph’s death, is graphi¬ 
cally portrayed (vv.^^-ao 

IIow Jose[ih im'anwldlo fnred in Egypt is re¬ 
counted by J in ch. 30, and hy in ch. 40 (in 
each ease, with the exceptions noted above). The 
Egyptian, to whom the Ishmaelites sold him,§ 
finding him to be <pdck and trustworthy, appoints 
him ‘over his house,’—I'.c. makes him superin¬ 
tendent of his establishment, or Ids mnjor domo ^— 
ami intrusts to him tlie whole of his domestic 
arrangements, so that ‘with him— i.e. beside him 
—he knew not ought, save the bread that he did 
eat,’ which, on account of religious scruples, would 
not in Egypt be naturally intrusted to the care 
of a foreigner (cf, 43^^^). Under Joseph’s admin¬ 
istration, everything prospered in his master’s 
house ; and the blessing of heaven rested visibly 
upon it (39^'“). Put Joseph was ‘comely and well- 
favoured,’ and attracted the notice of his master’s 
wife; she makes advances to him, which he re¬ 
jects, saying nobly that he will neither betray 
the trust which Ids master reposes in 1dm, nor 
sin against God. The advances are repeated, but 
still meet with no response. In the end, enraged at 
what she considers as a slight received at Joseph’s 
hands, she brings a false accusation against him 
before her husband ; and lie is cast into the .state- 
prison.|| There, however, J" is still with him: he 
wins the favour of tlic keener of the prison, who finds 
he can place in him implicit coiitidence, and even 
commits the other prisontu's to his charge (39^*-^). 

Shortly afterwards (ch. 40 E), two of the 
Eliaraolrs oflicers, the chief of his cupbearers, or 
butlers, and the chief of his bakers, oll’ended the 
king, and they were placed in custody U in the 
house of the ‘captain of the gu.ard,’— i.e. Potiphar, 
who, according to ST®** (also E), h.ad bought Joseph 
of the Midianites. Joseph is appointed to wait 
upon them (40^); and, coming in to them one 

* At least, if (as most critics suppose) ‘Judah’ stood origin¬ 
ally in V.21 (J) for ‘Kouben’ (as the text stands, v.aib and v.22» 
are tavitologous). Rut even if that be not the case, we have 
* Ileubon ' in vv.22- (E), and ' Judah ’ in v.2fl (J). 

\ In v.28 the absence of the art. before ‘Midianites* show's 
that the reference cannot be to ' the Ishmaelites,' mentioned 
speciflcmlly In v.^. 

t Properly, ‘ captain (or superintendent, chief) of the slaugh¬ 
terers ’ (of animals [not ‘executioners’]), a Hcb. title, though 
alw'ays, as it happens, applied to foreigners (elsewhere only, 
with for of Neb.’s ‘captain of the guard’ Jer 41io 
43® 2 K and Dn 21^). 'The royal butchers came in 

some way to form the royal bod^grmrd ; cf. W. R. Smith, 
OTJC^ 2(12 f. LXX itpx^^yuptt ,—in itself a perfectly possible 
rendering (see 1 S 2'*), but not probable in view of Jer 39, etc. 

i Idenlilk'd in the existing text with Potiphar (373^) by the 
harmonizing insertion in 39ib. 

II The expression is a peculiar one (not the ordinary Ileb, 
term for ‘ nrison ’), and is found only hero (3920 23) and 4()3 5. 
Understood os two Heh. words, it might mean ‘ house of round- 
noss,’ I.e. a circular tow’er, such as might be used as a prison ; 
but ^ohar is perhaps the Ifehraizcd form of an Kgyp. wonl 
[cf. EbtMfl, Aeg. u. die lib. Moa. 31Sf. : the very special char¬ 
acter of the suhan at Thebes (see Maspero, Struggle, 271 n. 6) is 
an objection to Sayce’s view (^EUII 87) that it may be this word]. 
^ According to the insertions in vv,3b. Mi. iBb (j)^ in the state- 
rison, where Joseph was liound. In vv.u>>i 0 a^ according to E, 
oseph prays to he released, not from imprisonment, but only 
from servitude in a foreign land, after having been ‘stolen 
away’ from his native country (in agreement with E's repre¬ 
sentation in 372«» c). 

** Of. 4112 (also E). In .3922 (j) Joseph Is made overteer of the 
other prisoners; and ho receives this appointment, not from 
his master (as here), but from the keeper of the state-prison. 


morning, he hears from them about their two 
dreams. Unable to interpret them themselves, 
they recount them to him ; and he interprets them 
correctly. Three day.s after, on the Pliaraoh’s 
birthday, the chief butler, as Jo.senh foretold, is 
restoreu to his olllce, and the chief uaker is hung 

(4(p--0. 

Ch. 41 (with the exceptions noted, E) tells the 
story of Joseph’s elevation in Egypt. After two 
years, during whicli time his jiusition remained 
unaltered (the chief butler having forgotten his 
promise to mention him to tlie king), the Pharaoh 
had his two dreams, of the fat and lean kine, and 
of the full and withered cars ; and much signifi¬ 
cance being attached in Egypt to drcjims, he wa.s 
di.sturbed to find no one able to interpret them. 
The chief butler, reminded by the occurrence of 
Joseph’.s skill in his own case, mention.s him to the 
Pharaoh. He is sent for ; and, being brought before 
the king,* declares to him what Ids dreams signify, 
viz. seven years of plenty, to bo succeeded imme¬ 
diately by seven years of famine: in view of the 
future, ho further suggests the practical measure 
of m.aking provision for the years of famine by 
storing up in advance a fifth of tlio produce of 
c.ach of the years of plenty. The Pharaoh, im¬ 
pressed by his sagacity, .and recognizing it as of 
God (4U®^), forthwith invests him with authority 
over the entire land of Egypt, for tlie jairposeof 
giving efiect to this propos.al, and confers upon 
him other signal mai ks of tlie royal favour (41'“^***): 
he further, as a mark of his admittance into the 
Egyptian bureaucracy, bestows upon him an 
Egyptian name, Zaphn.ath-iia'anea'h, and marries 
him to Asenath, a daughter of Potijiliera, priest of 
the great nation.al temple of the sun (Ha), at On 
(Heliopolis, 7 miles N.E. of the modern Cairo). A 
notice from P (41*“^) states that Joseph, at the time 
of his elevation, was 30 years of age. During the 
7 years of plenty, Joseph ama.ssed corn in the 
granaries of every city from the surrounding 
district: in the 5th of these years, we are told, 
Asenath bore him two sons, who were named, 
respectively, Manasseh in allusion to his forgetting 
now his past troubles, and Fmhr.aim on account of 
his frtiitfulncss in the land of his allliction. When 
the years of famine began, the Egy ptians all came 
to Joseph to buy com (4H^’®^). 

Eamincs in Kgy[»t are dm* commonly to the 
f.ailure of the annual inundation of the Milo. The 
famine in vvldch Josef»h is concerned is stated, 
however, to have extended to all the earth (41®’); 
and this circumstance is the fact upon which the 
entire sequel of the story hinges. (E, except 

yy 87. 28 ) tells how, as tlie famine became severe in 
Canaan, Jacob sends all his sons except Benjamin 
to buy corn in Egypt. Introduced into Joseph’s 
presence, they prostrate themselve.s before him (cf. 
the dreams, 37’’^), but do not recognize him : during 
the years of separation t he has ^rown from a 
youth into n man, and his Egyptian dress and 
shaven f.ace further disguise him. Ho receives 
them roughly, and accuses them of being sjiies, 
sent to discover the ‘nakedness of the land.* The 
charge throw s them oil’ their guard ; and they seek 
to disarm his suspicions by volunteering informa¬ 
tion X about their family, of w hich Joseph at once 
takes advantage : desirous, namely, of ascertaining 
the truth about Benjamin, ho insists that one 
shall be left hound in Egypt, while the others go 
home, and bring back their youngest brother with 

* According to the notice from J, inserted in v.l4, from the 
dungeon, in w'hich J represents him as Imprisoned(40i5b 3921 - 23 ), 
f According to K, more than 9 (41i '*«); taking account of the 
additional dates given by P (373 41‘*<5), more than 20 (13-1-the 7ol 
41 -» 8 ). 

X 4113, cf. V.S2. In the parallel narrative of J, this information 
must have been given in answer to Joseph’s express inquiry • 
ECO 4.37 44J9. 
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them. Their conscience, the narrator remarks, 
smitos tliem : tliey recognize in their misfortunes 
a nemesis for their treatment of Joseph; and 
Reuben—who regularly takes the lead in E— 
reminds them how he had sought to divert them 
from their purpose. Joseph understood all the 
time what they were saying, and was much moved 
by it: he adheres, however, to his terms, and 
retains as hostage, not indeed Reuben, his former 
rotector, but the next eldest of his brethren, 
imeon. Having secretly given orders for each 
man’s money to be restored into his sack, and 
having given them provision for the way, he lets 
the others go, and they return to Canaan. Arrived 
there, they report to their father what had befallen 
them ; the surprising discovery of the money in 
their sacks * adds to their and his anxiety ; and he 
bitterly reproaches them for their inconsiderate 
treatment of him. Reuben steps forward, and 
offers his two sons as surety for trio safe return of 
Benjamin from Egypt. 

The narrative is now continued by a long extract 
from J (42*®-44*^, with the exceptions noted). The 
famine continuing in Canaan, Jacob is obliged a 
second time to send to Egypt for com: Tie is 
reluctant at first to let Benjamin go as well: but 
after the representations of Judah,—who takes the 
lead in J (cf. .*17^®^-), as Reuben does in E,—and his 
ofl'er to be surety for his safe return (cf. the similar 
oft'er of Reuben in E, 4‘2^’), ho consents, sending at 
the same time a present, to conciliate, if pos¬ 
sible, the favour or the great E^ptian governor. 
Joseph, seeing Benjamin with his other brothers, 
and perceiving thus that they have spoken the 
truth, prepares to show them friendliness, and 
invites them to a feast in his house. E mentions 
at this point that Simeon was released to them. 
They make ready their present for Joseph ; and aa 
he comes in, a second time (cf. 42®’’) fulfil uncon¬ 
sciously his dreams (37^* ®); he inquires tenderly for 
his fatner, and expresses his satisfaction at seeing 
Benjamin. At the feast, they are surprised to 
find themselves seated according to their ages, and 
Benjamin honoured with a * mesa,’—or honorary 
portion (cf. 2 S 11®),—five times as large aa any of 
theirs. 

The d^no'Ciment now approaches. The brethren 
depart, with their sacks filled with corn, Joseph 
having privately given orders for his divining-cup 
to bo hidden in Benjamin’s sack. Before they can 
have gone far, he sends messengers after them, 
who overtake them, and tax them with the theft. 
Their consciences are clear; and they voluntarily 
offer the ofiender to justice. Dismay and despair 
seize them, when the cup is found in Benjamin’s 
sack. With affected indignation, Joseph re¬ 
proaches them with what they have done : Judah, 
in reply, speaking on behalf of them all, attempts 
no excuse; for no excuse seems to be possible ; a 
just retribution has overtaken them (cf. 42^*); 
they will all remain bondmen in Egypt. But 
Joseph presses his advantage home: he will only 
retain Beniamin. Judah now steps forward, and 
in a speech of striking beauty, remarkable not 
less for grace and persuasive eloquence than for 
frankness and generosity, intercedes on Benjamin’s 
behalf: explaining how all had happened from the 
beginning, he entreats Joseph to have compeassion 
on the feelings of an aged father, and to allow him 
to remain as bondman himself in his brother’s 
stead (44^®*®^). Overcome by the pathos of Judah’s 
appeal, and convinced at last of his brethren’s 

* In J (see 4821) this discovery is made at the lodging-place 
by the way; and 4227. 28 {g an extract from J's account of it 
(notice int<n one,’ implying others to follow, not nriK. 
Observe also that the unusual word nnnDK sack, occurring 18 
times in ch. 43-44 (J), occurs also twice In 4227. 2 «^ and not 
elsewhere in the OT). 
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altered mind, Joseph discloses himself to them 
(ch. 45 E*). His first inquiry is for his father. Eor 
a while they can give no answer for amazement; 
but he reassures them, and allays their fears : in 
what they have done, they have been, after all, 
the unconscious instruments of Providence, for 
*God did send mo before you to preserve life’ 
(45®- ®). And he sends an affectionate message to 
his father, to come and settle in Egypt, and be 
supported by him there. 

upon Jacob’s arrival in Egypt, Joseph hastens 
to meet his father in Goshen (46’^®'^“ J). He 
presents five of his brethren to the Pharaoh, who 
upon learning from them that they are shepherds, 
agrees to ^rant them an abode in (Joshen (wn. see), 
a pastoral district about Saft el-Henneh, some 40 
miles N.E. of Cairo (46®M7^-®*’ J ; cf. 47® ®* P).t 
(According to P (47^*^^) Jacob himself is introduced 
by Jo.seph to the Pharaoh; and Jose]>h assigns 
him, at the Pharaoh’s command, an abode in the 
‘ land of Rameses,’—probably a name for the E. 
part of the Delta, which Ramses ii., the Pharaoh 
of the oppression, beautified by many new build¬ 
ings, and often made his residence.) X 

There follows a paragraph (47’®'^ J), describing 
a permanent change in the Egyptian system of 
land-tenure, which was attributed to Joseph. 
The famine continuing in Egypt, the people first 
gave away all their money lor corn, then they 
gave away their cattle, finally they offered them¬ 
selves and their land. The result was that all the 
land in Egypt, except that of the priests (who 
received a fixed revenue in kind from the crown, 
and thus had no occasion to sell their possessions 
for food), became the property of the Pharaoh, tho 
previous owners becoming tenants of the king, 
paying him, as it were, an annual rent of \ of the 
produce. 

According to P (47®^*®’) Jacob lived with Joseph 
in Egypt 17 years. As tho time drew near for him 
to die, Josepn hearing of his sickness, brought in 
his two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim to see him. 
Upon hearing that they were there, the aged 
patriarch blessed them, giving Ephraim, the 
younger, against their father’s desire, the first 
lace, in view of tho future greatness of the tribe 
escended from him (vv.^’*- JE), at the same 
time (vv.“- E) conferring upon Joseph, as a special 
gift,‘one shoulder—or mountain-slope—above his 
brethren ’ (with allusion to Shechem ; see Jacoh, 
. 632). A parallel text of P (48®*'^) describes 
acob’s adoption of his two grand.sons, in virtue of 
which he places each on the same level with his 
own sons. 

After Jacob’s death, Joseph, aa was natural, 
made suitable provision for his burial (50’’** 
JE, probably J ; 50’^- ’® P). His brethren fear now 
that he will exact retribution for their past treat¬ 
ment of him, and send accordingly to crave his 
forgiveness. He replies generously that he is not 
in God’s place, viz. to exact vengeance for actions 
which, however intended, have been overruled by 
God’s providence for good (‘to save mucli people 
alive’), and that he will continue to make pro¬ 
vision for their nouri.shment anil welfare (50’®"'^’ E).§ 
He lived, we read, to the age of 110, surviving 
even the birth of his great-grandchildren.|| Before 

* Except the clausrs in w.4. fi reforrin;? to Joseph’s having 
been sola by hia brethren ; v.h> as far ab Goshni ; and perhapb 
v.2». 

t The sequence in 47®- ® is much better In LXX than In the 
Heb. text. 

X The expression is thus proleptlc, even If It be not actually 
an anachronism. 

§ The tonus of v.2i* (of. 4712 ), and the expression, ‘as it is this 
day,’ in v.20, seem to show that the writer pictured the fanUne 
as still continuing (cf. 45U). B must have placed Jacob’s death 
earlier than P (47^. 

It V.28 ‘ the sons of Machir, son of Manasseh,’ are specified, on 
account of the importance attaching later to the correspond¬ 
ing clans of the tribe of Manasseh, on the E. of Jordan (see 
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his death he expressed his assurance that God 
would ultimately bring up the children of Israel 
out of Egypt, and gave solemn directions for his 
bones to be brought up with them (50“’'''* E). The 
fulfilment of this injunction is described in Ex 
13^'*, Jos 24®* ,(both E); in the latter place it is 
a<lded that Joseph’s bones were buried finally in 
Shechera, in the plot of ground bought there by 
Jacob (Gn 33^*) in the centre of the territory owned 
by his descendants, the ‘children of Ephraim.’ 

The character of Josci)li is one that is singularly 
amiable and free from faults. He is the true son, 
the true brother, the true servant. Loyal and 
faithful, disinterested and sincere, modest and 
considerate, he wins the esteem of all right* 
minded persons with whom he has to do. lie is 
obedient to duty in whatever position he finds 
him.self—whether feeding his father’s sheep, or 
attending to his master’s house, or acting for the 
keener or the prison, or invested by Pharaoh with 
authority over Egypt. ‘J" was with him* is 
the significant phrase by which the narrator in¬ 
dicates the Divine approval of his conduct (39** 

21 .23J jjj misfortune ne is resigned, and does not 
complain. He resists temptation. In his eleva¬ 
tion ho neither presumes upon his position nor 
forgets his humbler relations: in spite of their 
cruel treatment of him, he bears his brethren no 
grudge; even after his father’s death he is as 
generous and magnanimous as before (50^^"*'). He 
has deep and true aflection: his younger brother 
and his father are ever foremost in his thoughts.* 
His attitude towards his other brethren, and the 
humiliation which he imposes on them, are, of 
course, dictated by the desire to prove them, and 
bring them to acknowledge their sin ; as .soon as 
they have done this (cf. 42*' ** 44^®), and he is 
satisfied that they are treating his father and 
Benjamin with genuine all'ection, he discloses him¬ 
self, excuses them for what they had done (45® ®), 
and, to assure them of his forgiveness and good¬ 
will, makes provision for their residence near 
himself in Egypt. He has a lively sense of de¬ 
pendence upon God and of his duty towards Him 
(39® 41'® fiO-**). He is conscious that he is in God’s 
hands, who overrules evil that good may come, 
and eflects His purposes even though it may be 
without the knowleage and against the Avishes of 
the actual agents (50‘^®, cf. 45°*^*®}. As a righteous 
man, persecuted and sold by his brethren, wron*^- 
fully accused and humiliated, but afterwards 
exalted, and using his position for the good of 
others, submissive, forgiving, and tender-hearted, 
it is not surprising that he .should often have been 
regarded as a tyjie of Christ. Only the measures 
adopted by Josej)!! for the relief of the famine 
might be thought to strike a discordant note in 
his character. To appropriate the surplus produce 
of the seven years of plenty, and then to compel 
the Egyptians to huy even to their oAvn 

impoveri.shmerit, what they had themselve.s pre¬ 
viously given up, does not seem consistent with our 
ideas of justice and oqiiity. It must, however, be 
remembered, that, in tliis respect, Joseph was not, 
and could not be expected to be, in advance of the 
public morality of his a^e. The economic condi¬ 
tions of Egyi)tare, and always have been, peculiar. 
The fertility of the soil is dependent upon a system 
of irrigation, Avliich can only be kept in proper order 
by the central government; and the cultivator falls 

MAonm and Manasseu). ‘Born upon Joseph's knees,' i.e. 
reoc^Dlzed by him as bis descendants; ct. SO^*, Odt/sg. xii. 401. 

• On 41C1 ejid is naturally not to be taken au pled de la lettre. 
It is an old ditllculty that Joseph did not, immediately after his 
elevation, take stops to inform his father of his welfare ; but 
perhaps separations of this kind were taken in those days more 
as a matter of course than they would be by us; and certainly, 
If Joseph hod done this, both the interest and the moral of the 
narrative would have been fifroatly impaired. 


into a state of dependency and indebtedness to it 
at the same time. Moreover, the Egyptian fellah 
lacks inherently the spirit of independence, and, 
even to the present day, is content to enrich others 
by his labour rather than himself. Of course such 
considerations as these do not justify in the abstract 
the oppressions to which Egypt has habitually 
been exposed at the hands of Oriental viceroys and 
pashas; but they tend to show that Joseph did 
not do more than was consistent with the condition 
of the country, with the age in which he lived, 
and Avith the position in wbich he found hiuLself 
placed at the time.* Nevertheless, as Delitzsch 
observes, the remark of Niebuhr remains true: 
‘ the history of Joseph is a dangerous precedent for 
designing ministers.^ 

Joseph was the reputed ancestor of the tAvo tribes 
Manasseh and Ephraim, the latter being the most 
poAverful and important in Northern Israel. In 
the blessings of Jacob (Gn 49***^®) and Moses 
(Dt 33*®"^®), ‘Joseph’ manifestly represents these 
tAvo tribes, though no doubt in each the poet is 
thinking more particularly of Ephraim ; in each 
ho descants upon the blessings of soil and climate, 
of populousness and military strength, enjoyed 
by the tribe; and in each Joseph bears the title 
vriK ‘the separate {or crowned) one of his 
brethren,’ i.e. the tribe distinguished from the 
others by the possession, in a pre-eminent degree, 
of such distinctions as wealth, and influence, and 

E olitical and military power. The terms of these 
lessings, and the enthusiasm which in each the 
poet displays for‘Joseph,’ show that both spring 
from the period during which Ephraim Avas the 
leading tribe in Israel.t The tAvo tribes are also 
grouped together elsoAvhere under the same common 
designation : not only in the expression ‘ children 
of Josseph,’ Jos 16^ 17*^^'^® (J), Nu D®-^ 2 , Jos H'* 18^* 
al, (P), but also in ‘house of Joseph,’ Jos 17^^ 18®, 
Jg a 8 .;f ;26 2 S 19*® ^ 1 K 11*®, and (like Ephraim 
in Hos) d potiori of Northern Israel generally. 
Am 5®, Ob (II ‘ house of Jacob’), Zee 10®, and m 
‘Joseph’ alone (sometimes representing N. Lsrnel 
generally), Dt 27^* 33^®-!®, Am 6^® 6", Ezk 37'®*'® 
47'® 4S®2, p8 77'’’^ (‘the sons of Jacob and Joseph’) 
78®7 80' (II‘Israel’), 81®. 

On Joseph-ely as the name of a place in Palestine 
in the 15tn cent. B.C., sec p. 52G. 

Date of Joseph. —The period of Egyptian history 
at Avhich the events of Joseph’s life are to be 
placed, cannot be determined except inferen daily. 
As in the Book of Exodus, the name of the 
Pharaoh is not mentioned; and in view of the 
general fixity of Egyptian institutions, the allu¬ 
sions to Egyptian manners and customs, as 
Dillm. remarks, are not sufficiently distinctive to 
constitute a clue to the age in Avliich ho lived.§ 
The biblical d.ates, both of the Exodus and of the 
p.atriarchal age (Avhich is depenilent upon it. Ex 
12^'), are too uncertain to form a .secure basis for 
further chronological calculations (see CllRON* 
OLOGY, vol. i. ]). 398). There are, hoAvever, strong 
reasons for supposing Kamses II. of the 19in 
dynasty (B.c. 1275-1208, Petrie) to be the Pharaoh 
of the oppression (Ex 1®®^ ); and arguing back 
from this datuiUy it is probable that Joseph’s 

* Cf. the remarks and quotations illustrative of the economic 
condition of Effvpt in the work of Vitfouroux, cited below 
(p. 772 n.”), il. 1S3-189 ; also Kbers, Gosen, 48^-8 (ed. 2, 498 f.). 

t In 2 S 19^ (“W) LXX (I'lD^ for ^l')3), * I am also the Jlrttbom 
more than thou,’ the men of Israel claim the birthright—no 
doubt on account of the prestige enjoyed by Ephraim; cf. 1 Ch 
61- 2: Ew. i. 422. 

t Including here Benjamin (in 2 S 19*> Shlmei, a Benjaminite, 
speaks). Cf. Stadc, Gesch. i, 160 ff. 

§ Sayce’s statement {Kill! 90, cf. 88), that the Egypt which 
the narrative brings before us is that of the Ilyksos age, is not 
warranted by the facts: not one of the illustrations quoted by 
him is distinctive of the Hyksos age, and the great majority arc 
not drawn from that period at all. 
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elevation in Ef^ypt is to be placed under one of 
the later Hyksos kings.* The Hyksos (*.e. Hyk- 
Bhasu, ‘prince of the Shasu,’ or ‘spoilers,’ i.e, 
desert-hordes, or Bcdawis) were a race of Asiatic 
invaders, who (according to Manctho) held posses¬ 
sion of Egypt for 511 years (B.c. 2098-1587, Petrie), 
at first devastating and destroying, but afterwards 
settling down, and assimilating much of the cul¬ 
ture of the conquered Egyptians (cf. vol. i. p. 659 f.; 
Maspero, Struggle of Ntttwns, 50 ff., 72 ff.). Zoan 
<Tanis), in the N.E. of the Delta.t (as excava¬ 
tions have shown) was one of their chief cities. 
George the Syncellus speaks of a general consensus 
of chronographers to the effect tliat the Pharaoh 
of Joseph was Aphophis,^ i.e. Apepa (ii.), the last 
important Hyksos king.§ As it nappens, if we 
place the Exodus at about B.c. 1204 (Petrie), this 
would agree with the date given in Ex 12’*^ 
(1204 + 430=1634 B.C.). 

Historical Character of Joseph. —Taken in the 
abstract, it cannot bo said that there are serious 
historical improbabilities in the substance of 
Joseph’s biography. Certainly the narrative con¬ 
tains many dramatic situations. Both Joseph and 
his brethren pass through a series of crises ami 
adventures, any one of which might readily have 
closed the drama, though all, in fact, lead on 
happily to the fii\al (UnoAment. Truth is, how¬ 
ever, proverbially stranger than fiction. There 
have been many reTiiarkable biographies in history, 
and we must beware of making probability too 
absolutely tlie test of credibility. In the general 
fact of a foreigner, by a happy stroke of clever¬ 
ness, wdnning the favour of an Eastern dcsj)ot, and 
being in consequence invested by him with high 
powers, there is nothing unprecedented; and in 
the case of Egypt, in particular, the monuments 
suppljr explicit evidence of foreigners rising there 
to positions of political distinction. The question 
assumes, however, a dilferent aspect when account 
is taken (1) of the fact tliat the narratives about 
Joseph are plainly not the work of a contemporary 
hand,II but w'cre in all probability only committed 
to writing 700-800 years afterwards, and (2) of the 
further curious fact that ‘Joseph’ (like many 
of the other patriarchal names) is also a tribal 
name, the name of that subdivision of the nation 
which was also called after his two sons, Manasseh 
and Ephraim. The first of these facts at once 
destroys all guarantee that we possess in the 
Joseph'iiarratives a literal record of the facts. The 
outline, indeed, may still be historical, but for 
details or particular episodes popular imagination 
will very probably be responsinle: the improb¬ 
abilities which certainly attach to some oi the 
details connected with the famine and the measures 

*So Knob., Dillra., Richm, Ebers (in Smith, HZ?® 1792f.), 
Brujfsch {Steininschrijt, 131), Wiedemann (with reserve), Aeg. 
Oesch. (1881), i. 203 f., and in liis small Gesch. von alt-Aeg, (1801) 
67 f.; and others. 

t Zoan would be not more than about .36 miles from Goshen ; 
and it is true that the court of the I’haraoh in Gn is represented 
as beiuk' not far from Goshen (for .T.wcph was near to both : 
45 H). K) 462 y w 47 /)^ whereas the residence of the Bharaolis, both 
before (12-14 dyn.) and after (18-20 dyn.) the Hyksos period, was 
far up the Nile, at Tliebes. However, an ar^niment in support 
of Joseph’s Pharaoh being: one of the Hyksos kinps could bo 
based uj)on this coincidence, only if it were already cert-ain that 
the narrative was the work of a contemporary hand, w’hich 
might be trusted to reproduce accurately geographical facts of 
this kind. 

J P. 62 (cf. p. 69) it) yeep erv/urt^ODiriTeci cn i*r) ’Afufwe 
riii Aiyvirrov: p. 107, the 17th year of Aphophis is 

S pecified. Erman {Z. f. Aeg. Npr. 1881, 126-7; cf. Waspero, 
truggle of Nations, 71) has made it probable that this date 
was arrived at by a combination of the 430 years of Ex 1241 
Epyptiftn data. 

i Petrie, Hist, of Eg. i. 242, ii. 17 ff. 

^ i Notice incidentally in this connexion the absence of par- 
tioulars In the narrative, e.g. any mention of the personal name 
of the Pharaoh, and of the place in Egypt where he held his court; 
and cf. Sayce, HCM 228 f. Contemporary WTiters— for instance, 
Jeremiab^re in such matters much more definite and specific. 


by which it was rclieveil (4D^*^* 47*^-**) * 

may tints, for example, be accoimted for. The 
second fact raises tlie furtlu*r ([uestion whether the 
figure of Joseoh, in part or even as a Avhole, is a 
reflection of the history and characteristics of the 
tribe, projected upon the past in an individual 
form. 

According to Ewald (cf. above, p. 634), the twelve sons of 
Jacob represent corresponding subdivisions of the nation : the 
smaller part of It, distinguished in the extant tradition by the 
name and fame of Joseph, and consisting esaontially of the two 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh (which afterwards separated), 
migrated into Egypt first; Joseph, who was a real person, was 
a leader or distinguished member of the immigrants; he rose 
to power in Egypt, and conferred there great henclUs both upon 
his own people and upon the country, and in tlie end also 
attracted the remaining and stronger part of his people to the E. 
frontier of Eji^ypt. His personality was a remarkable one ; and 
in after ages it was transfigured in the memory of his people : 
under the influence of Israel’s religion it became an ideal of 
filial and fraternal affection, a high example of goodness, de¬ 
votion to duty, sincerity, and love. The fund.amental idea of 
the story consists in the happy reunion in Egypt of the long- 
separated members of Jacob’s family, at the call of the son and 
brother who has risen there to high station ; this, in tlie 
narrative of OenesiSj as we possess it, has been grailually 
elaborated by successive writers until it attained ‘ the mature 
and attractive form in which it was worthy to become an heir¬ 
loom of the human race.'f The view of Dillm. (introd. to 
ch. SO) and Kittel (1. 168f.) is similar: behind the individual, 
Jos^h, there stands the tribe (Dillm.); the tribe, migrating 
to Egypt, acquired there power and pre-eminence over its 
‘brethren,’ and its leader Is known to tradition by the same 
name, Joseph (Kittel). It is an olijcction to this view that it 
duplicates the name at one and the same time : ‘Joseph’ de¬ 
notes both an individual and a tribe, not at different times, 
but in Egypt itself. Stade and others see in Joseph (as in his 
brethren) merely the imaginary eponymous ancestor of the 
tribe, in whose life and experiences are reflected the political 
and other relations of a later age. 

Any judgment upon a question of this kind must 
be more or less ‘subjective’; but to the present 
writer the amount of personal incident and detail 
in the narrative appears, as in the case of JACOB 
(p. 534’’), to bo an objection to both these views. 
It .seems to him to be more probable that there 
was an actual person, Joseph, afterwards—rightly 
or wrongly-regarded as liie ancestor of the tribe, 
whose biograpliy, during the time that it lived 
onlv in oral trodition, may have been embellished 
and made more dramatic iii details, but who under¬ 
went substantially the experiences recounted of 
him in Gn, and who, liaving risen to power in 
Egypt, succeeded in obtaining for his follow-tribes¬ 
men a home in the pastoral land of Goshen. This 
view, amongst other things, does justice to the 
Egyptian colouring of the narrative (see below). 
This colouring, it is true, is seldom specific ; it is 
never of a character to prove close and personal 
cognizance of the facts described ;t nevertheless, its 
pre.sence in the narrative — as indeed the entire 
Egyptian episode in Joseph’s life — is difficult to 
account for, if the whole were nothing hut a 
legend, woven by popular fancy upon the hills of 
Epiiraim. 

From 4713 - 28 , however, more cannot bo Inferred than that the 
agrarian conditions described prevailed in the age of the 
narrator: the details of the narrative, such as the connexion 
with the seven years of famine, the exhaustion of the Egyptians’ 
money, etc., will, as Dillm. remarks, ‘belong merely der naiven 
{>age.’ The be.nefit derived In consequence by the crown must 
have been attributed popularly to Joseph's statesmanship ; but 
if it be true that he rose to power under Aphophis, at the very 
time when the native Theban princes were beginning the war of 
independence, it is difficult to think that an innovation of this 
kind, intro<lucc:d by him, could have survived the- expulsion of 
the Hyksos I’haraohs. 

It is, moreover, important to observe, as Kittel 
has pointed out, that this colouring is common 
to both J and E : as it is improbable that two 
writers would have added it independently, it may 
be inferred that it was inherent in the common 

* Cf. Kuenen, ThT, Mav 1871, p. 20911. 

f Ewald, Ulst. i. 303, 382, 406, 407-409, 412-420. 

i Institutions, officials, etc., tor instance, are described gernr- 
ally, not by their speciflo Egypt, names: contrast the long lists 
of Bj^oific titles in Brugsch, MgyptologU, pp. 206-232. 
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tradition which botli represent. This is a circum¬ 
stance tending to show thatin itsorigin theEgyptian 
element was considerably anterior to either J or E, 
and increases the prol)ahility that it rests ulti¬ 
mately upon a foundation in fact. At the same 
time, it is dillicult to deny that the narrative 
(like those of Jsiimakl and Jacoh) has been coloured 
in some of its details by later events, and even 
that particular episodes may have originated in 
the desire to account for the circumstances and 
relations of a later age. The hostility of the 
brethren to Joseph, the leadership in one narrative 
(E) of Keuben, in the other (J) of Judah, the 
power and pre-eminence of Joseph as compared 
with his father and brothers, the fact that Ben¬ 
jamin, afterwards tlie smallest tribe, is the 
youngest brother, the ‘ adoption ’ of his t\vo 
grandsons by .Jacob {i.e. their elevation to the 
same rank as his own sons), and the priority so 
)ointedly bestowed by him upon the younger, are, 
or instance, points at which it is very possible 
that popular imagination has thus been at work, 
colouring or supplementing the historical elements 
of the Joseph-tradition by reference to the facts 
and conditions of later times. And naturally the 
literary form of tlie narrative, with its charms of 
style and other characteristic traits, will be duo 
to the dilferent writers, who, severally, cast the 
original tradition into a written shape. 

The acquaintance shown by the authors of the 
Joseiili narratives, esp. J and E, with Egyptian 
customs and institutions has been long observed ; * 
afid the principal instances deserve to be noticed 
here, references being added to authorities where 
the subject may bo more fully studied. 

37*® (cf. 43^^). There would bo demand in Egypt 
for resinous substances, such as ‘guru tragac^anth,’ 
* balm,* and * ladauum ’ (the exudation of the 
(Jistusor Kock-roso),t partly for medicinal purposes, 
pj^rtly for the composition of incense to bo used 
in religious rites, and partly for embalming; see 
Ebers, Aeg. 289"‘203. For Syrian trade with 
Kgypt (in the 18th dyn.), including slaves, see 
i/>. 292ff., Erman, Life in Ancient Egypty 51GfF. 

. 39 '* ‘ and he appointed him over his house.'X Such 
a position can hardly be regarded as distinctively 
I'gyptian (see iiote^): nevertheless the monuments 
show that largo Egyptian households wore organized 
A\ ith suoerintciidents of their different departments 
(the lields, the cattle, the kitchen, etc.), the wicr- 
prVy or ‘ superintendent of the house,* being in 
particular often mentioned.§ The * bread which * 
his master ‘did eat’ (39") would not he left in 
Joseph’s hand, on account of the scruples which 
the Egyptians had against eating food prepared 
by foreigners (cf. 43'*“). 'fo the story of Joseph 
and his master’s Avifo (39^'’^-) there is a remarkable 
parallel (which has boon often compared) in the 
I'^gyptiau romance, commonly called ‘ The Tale of 
the Two Brothers,’ wTitten for Seti II. (19 dyn.), 
and preserved in the d’Orbiriey Papyru.s. Two 
brothers, Anpu and Bata, lived together in ono 
house: tho elder, Ai 4 )U, ono d.ay sent Bata 
h.'ick from tho liidds into tho house to fetch some 
seed; Anpu’s wife there made advances to him, 
♦ IIeaK«tonber;f, Aea. u. di4> Bh. Mose't (1841); Knobel {Kgf^ 
C())mn, 1862, iMiO); KwalU {Ili.'it. 1. 4lJ)n.); Dillin.; and esp. 
Ehers, Ara. u. die Bb. Mose'a, IStlB (ends with Gn 4132), and in 
Smith, /J«*, 9.V, .JosEP!i. See also F. Vi^ouroux, La Bible et let 
d,'coMvertc» modernes^, tf)m. ii. (a full but not very 

' ritic-al compilation); and H. G. Tomkins, The Life and Timet 
of Joseph (1891). 

t Tristram, Nat. nisf. of the Bible, 893f., 837 f., 458-460 ; on 
‘ balm,' also, above. I. 236. 

t Cf., of Pharaoh’s houae, 4140; of Joseph's house, 431819 
441.4 (where ‘steward of his house' is lit. ‘ho that was over 
/nt hovte’) : cf. ‘over the house’ {i.e. the palace) in 1 K 4® IC® 
183, 2 K 100 150 181 S. 87 1 02 , i8 2210 (all of the major domo, or 
governor of tlie palace, in Israel or Judah) 

I Ebers, Aeg. 803-305 ; Erman, 1871. 


which lie repelled: when Anpu returned home in 
the evening, his wife accused Bata to him falsely. 
Anpu, enraged, at first sought to slay his brother, 
but in tho end he was convinced that ho was 
innocent and had been accused falsely, and he 
thereupon slew his unfaithful wife.* 

4 Qiir. ^ < butler,’ or ‘ cupbearer ’ (the w^ord in 
the Hcb. is the same, lit. the one giving to 

drink), was, naturally, not an institution peculiar 
to Egypt, being found also in Persia (Neh 1**, cf. 
2*), and elsewhere (cf. olvoxt>o ^): wo meet, however, 
with a very similar title in lists of l‘)gyptian court 
otticiala ; Chabaa, for instance Egypt. 3rd ser. 
131 ff.), publishes such a list, including ‘ le grand 
des appartements on grand siip6rieur do la inaison’ 
(the major domo, mentioned above), ‘ le saigneur 
de bceufs, le boulanger, le cuiseur de mets, le 
conducteur des controleura {abu-u), qui gohtent 
le vin,* etc., the last of whom is considered by 
Chabas and Ebers to have corresponded to the 
‘chief of the butlers’ here.f In the tomb of 
llamses iil. (20 dyn.) there is a representation of 
a royal bakery, sliowing a number of figures em¬ 
ployed in various processes of bread-making, and 
amongst them one carrying a tray containing rolls 
of bread upon his head (v.*“).:}: A ‘superintendent 
of the bakery,’ corresponding to the ‘ chief of the 
bakers,’ is mentioned by Erman, pp. 105, 187 (cf. 
Ebers, 333 bottom). The custom of squeezing grapes 
into a cup (v.^^) is illustrated by Ebers § from a 
text published by Navillo from the temple at Edfu, 
where it is said that grapes sjmeezed into water 
formed a refreshing beverage, which was drunk by 
the king. The birthday of the Pharaoh (v.®^), at 
least in the Ptolemaic period, as we learn from the 
Canopus and Rosetta decrees (n.c. ‘239 and 195), was 
celebrated with a great assembly of priests of all 
grades, and a granting of amnesties to prisoners. [| 
In ch. 41 Pharaoh’s dreams, both in themselves 
and in their subject-matter, are appropriate to the 
country. In Egypt (as in Babylon, and indeed iu 
other ancient countries) much importance was 
attached to dreams. Thothmes IV., while sleeping 
under the shadow of tho great Sphinx, was com¬ 
manded by IBl IJarmakhis to clear away the sand 
by which it was encumbered. A vision of the 
god Ptah, appearing in a dream, encouraged 
Merenptah to attack tlie J Jbyans. On the ‘ Dream- 
stele’ discovered among the ruins of Napata, the 
ancient capital of i'^thiopia, it is related how the 
Ethiopian King, Nht Amen, saw in a dream two 
serpents, one on his right hand and the other on 
his left, which were explained to portend that he 
would coniiuer P^gypt, and wear on his head the 
two crowns, of the north as well as of the south.IT 
Strange nostrums were even in vogue for tho pur- 
ose of obtaining signilicaiiD dreams.** Egypt is 
ejiendent for its fertility uj)on the annual rising 
of the Nile : tho cow-headed goddess Hat-hor,tt 
the personilication of fruitfulness (with whom Isis, 

•'The talp is translated in full by Mospero in Let Contet 
Pop. de Vf'ijypte anc.^ (1889), 5-32; Potrie, Egyp. Tales (1895), 
II. 86 ff. ; somewhat abridjfed, in Erman, 378 f.; the part parallel 
to the Hibl. narrative in F.bera, Aeg. 311 ff.; more briefly in 
Bnigsch, Hist, of Eg.'^ i. 309 ff. (new od. 1891, 123 f.); Sayce, 
IICM, 209 ff. (from Ilrugsch); Egypt of the Hebrews, 25 ff. (from 
Bruirsch and Erman). 

t On the manufacture and use of wine in Egypt, Ebora, 822- 
8‘29; cups and goblets, 8‘27-:420, Emian, 196-198; a servant offering 
wine to a guest in a goblet, Wilkinson-Ilirch, i. 430 ; several such, 
at a feast, in The. Tomb of Pahe.H at El Kab (lllh Memoir of 
Egyp. Explor. Fund), Plate vii., cf. p. 24 f. 

t See Wilkinson-Bircb, Anc. Egyptians (ed. 1878), ii. 84; 
Ebers, Aeg. 332 ; or Erman, p. 191: ^e man carrying the tray, 
also, in Maspero, Dawn of Civil. 814. 

% Lurch Gosen zum Sinai ^ (1872), 480; Smith, DB* p, 
1706». 

I Elxirs, ."34-337. 

4|I Brugseh, Hitt. (ed. 1891) 200, 314, 406. Cf. Wiedemann, 
Jtelig. of the Anc. Eg. 2C6-‘267 ; Ebers, 321 f.; Ilcrod. ii. 141. 

*• Wiedemann, 267 f. 

ft Budge, The Mummy, 291, 292 ; Wiedemann, 143, 219. 
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the goddess of the fertile soil of the Delta,* was 
often identified), is described in inscriptions, cited 
by Ebers, as ‘causing the Nile to appear in its 
season,* ‘ giving life to the living with nor hands,* 
* pouring forth fruitfulness upon the land,* etc.f 
The cow being sacred to both these deities, kine 
emerging from the Nile would be a natural emblem 
of fruitrul seasons. Seven was also a sacred (and 
magical) number in Egypt.J Among the priestly 
classes § in Egypt were the ‘ writers of sacred writ¬ 
ings * (sax'U neter sat: in the Greek text of the 
Canopus decree, 7 rrepo 06 pat,—depicted on the monu¬ 
ments with a feather [quill] on their heads, and 
a book in their hand ||), and the ‘ knowers of things * 
(rex X^t-u), or, as we might say, ‘ wise men * (in 
the Greek, lepoyoafiiiareLt, or ‘ sacred scribes *), of 
whose superior knowledjje the Egvp. king would 
avail himself in any ddhculty.H To these corre¬ 
spond, no doubt, the luirtummim ** and ‘ wise men,* 
summoned by Pharaoh to interpret his dreams. 

Joseph’s shaving himself, and changing his 
raiment (4D^), before appenrinf;j in the presence 
of Pharaoh, is in agreement with Egyptian cus- 
I toms: all respectable Egyptians shaved them¬ 
selves : on the monuments, only foreigners, and 
natives of inferior rank, are represented as wear¬ 
ing beards; cleanliness of clothes, as well as of 
person, was also de rigiteur.W With the reference 
to God in 4P® (cf. v.®® 40®), comp. Herod, ii. 83. 
.Toseph’s plan for laying up corn in store¬ 
houses (41‘‘^'*) at least falls in with Egyptian 
institutions; in all important cities granaries 
were established, partly for the reception of the 
corn-tax (an important item in the revenue), 
partly to provide maintenance for soldiers ami 
other public officials ; the ‘ superintendent of the 
granaries * was one of the highest olficcrs of the 
state ; it was his duty to see that they were pro¬ 
perly filled, and to report to the king annually on 
the harvosts.tt On 4D® (‘over my house,’ i.e, 
palace), cf. p. 772 note t, and Errnan, i)p. 60, 77 : 
the terms of 4P^ suggest the important ollice of 
Tate^ or governor, ib. 69, 87-89 (‘ the second after 
the king in the court of the palace ’), 473. The 

* Maapero, Dai/’n of Civiliz. 90, 182. 

t Ebers, 357 f. (the dates and sources of these citations are not 
given : and their relevancy is periians dotibtful). 

X Ebers, 339 f.; Smith, i 79 Q(,n prescriptions, seven drups 
are often prescribed, never 6 , 8 , or 9; and in channs, seven objects 
are takeny Amonp the numerous forms of llat-hor, eeve-n are 
often in particular specified (Ebers, 859 ; Tale of Two Brothers. 
p. 51, Petrie; Brugsch, Jlel. u. Myth, d. alt. 818f., and 
The^. Inscr. JEg. 800-802 [temple of the seven great Hathors at 
Speos Arteniidos]); and in ch. 148 of the ‘Book of the Dead,' 
mention is made of the seven sacred kine with their bull, who 
provide food and drink for the dead, and whose good services 
the deceased invokes Ka (Osiris) to secure on his behalf: see 
Budge’s tr. (1898), p. 201 f.; and the fine vignette, representing 
the kine, with offorinp laid before them by the deceased, in 
sheet 85 of the magnificent facsimile of the Papyrus of Ani, 
pub. by the Brit. Mus. Trustees (Vlgouroux, p. 112, gives a differ¬ 
ent vignette of the same subject from the Turin Papyrus, pub. 
by Lepsius, Todienbuch, 1842). 

i Eliers, 341 ff. || Wilk.-B. li. 824, Nos. 8 , 9. 

^ In the Tale of the Two Brothers (p. 64, Petrie), a lock of 
iwented hair which has been found is brought to the king, who 
summons the ‘ scribes and the knowers of things ’ to tell him 
who Its owner is. The sister-in-law of Ramses xii, is ill, and 
the Pharaoh is asked to send a * wise man ’ to give his advice 
(Bnigsch, 354 ; Ebers, 347, who adds that there are numerous 
similar instances). On the coixtents of the ‘sacred writings’ 
(which embraced magic, charms, and other subjects, as well as 
ritual, etc.), see Brugsch, A^gyptologie^ 85,149-169, 820. 

** LXX tkvyvrcc/ (in Ex 9 U RVm ‘ sacred 

•oribes.’ Of uncertain derivation, but found only in connexion 
with Egypt ( 418 . w Ex 711.22 87.18 i» 9ii), and (doubtless 
borrowed from On) in Dn 1»> 22- lo. 27 47.9 511 (aV ‘magicians’). 

ft Ebers, 350 ft .; cf. Wllk.-B. ii. 830, 331, 867 ; Errnan, 225, 439 ; 
Petrie, Tale^, i. 125 ; ITerod. ii. 36. 

U Errnan, 108, with illustration of Cha'emh 6 ’t, superintendent 
of the granaries under AmenOphls iii. (18 *dyn.), cf. 81, 86 , 89, 
94, 06; Beards cf the Past, 2nd scr. iii. 7 f., 22. Representa¬ 
tions of Egyptian granaries may be seen in Emmn, 433, 434 ; or 
in Wilk.-B. 1. 348, 371 : cf. also Maspero, Dawn of Civil. 286, 
287 : close by there were ofiBces and weigliing-roonis. In which 
•cribes registered every sack that was brought in or taken out 
(Errnan, p. 96). 


signet-ring (dH^) was in other countries also a 
mark of autiiority (Est 3*^^ Tob 1^“, 1 Mac 6^*^) ; 
but it was notably so in I'gypt, where the ‘ keeper 
of the seal* {nier chetnm) was the king’s deputy.* 
The golden collar put round Joseph’s neck (ib.) 
was a peculiarly Egyptian form of decoration : it 
was called ‘ receiving gold ’; f Ahmes, the captain- 
general of tlie marines, who freed Egypt from the 
Hyksos, ‘ received gold,’ on seven dill'erent occa¬ 
sions, for various acts of valour. t Linen wjis 
prized in Egypt as a material for dress, especially 
for men of rank;§ but the plural ^garments of 
fine linen* makes it doubtful whether (as Ebers 
supposes) there is a specific reference to the 
shendi-tj or shend'ot^ the royal anron-garment, 
worn under the Old Emniro only oy royal per¬ 
sonages, but under the Middle and New Empires, 
by other dignitaries as well.ll Horses and chariots 
are first rei)resented on the Egyptian monuments 
under the 18th dyn.: it is prohalde, therefore, that 
they were introduced into Egypt during the 
Hyksos period; the words for both chariot 
{ymrkoht) and waggon (agolt) are palpably of 
Semitic (Canaanite or Hebrew) origin ).1[ 

The kin" in earlier times w’as carried by soldiers 
on a sedan-chair.** Errnan (n. 64) describes a 
scene from a tomb at Tel el-Amarna, in which 
AmenOphis iv. (18 dyn.), his queen and daughters, 
and the ministers in attendance, appear riding in 
chariots of state ; but ib throws no light on the 
cxprc.ssion, ‘the second chariot whicli he had.’ 
The monuments supply illustrations, at least in 
and after the 18th ayn., of foreipiers (including 
slaves from Syria) rising to positions of politicnl 
importance in Egypt, and adoi)ting there a change 
of name : Mery-H6’ (‘ beloved of K6’), the armoin 
bearer of Thotliines III., and the priest, User-Min 
(‘Min is strong’), were sons of a foreigner, tin* 

i 'udge l*a-'Emer’eu (the Amorite) ; and iindet 
Jerenptab, a Canaanite, Ben-Mat'ana, son ol 
Jiipa’a, from D'arbasana,tt holds the office of 
‘first speaker of His Majesty* (who acted as 
an intermediary between the king and his attend¬ 
ants), and receives the name 01 Ramses-em-per- 
Ra, ‘Ramses in the temple of Ra.*Jt In fact, 

‘ change of name was usual with parvemis whom 
the king wished to honour* (Ebers). On {ib.) is 
well known to have been the chief centre of this 
worship of the sun-god (Rd or RA,), possessing a 
famous temple, and a large body of priests (cf. 
Herod, ii. 3). 

Famines of long duration, due to the Nile 
failing to overflow, are not unknown in Egypt: 
nob only is one attested by El-Makrizi, the Arabic 
historian, for A.D. 1064-1071, §§ but the sepulchral 
inscription of one Baba, found at El-Kab in Upper 
Egypt, represents the deceased, in an enumeration 

» Ebers, DB^ 1797 : cf. Petrie, HiM. ii. 90, 172, 198 ; Bnigsch, 
Hist. 321, and AJgyptologie (1891), 84, 207, Ptahmoses ‘into 
whose hand the land was given, and on whose fist woe the 
king’s seal’; Tomkins, 47. 

t Ennan, p. 118 f., with the illustrations on pp. 120 (Ey being 
decorated by AmenOphis rv.), 208; cf. 108^ Wilk.-B. iii. 870 f., 
with the Plate (investiture of a governor with chain of office by 
Seti I.); Vigouroux, ii. 128 (a similar scene from a stele in the 
Louvre); Ebers, ZDMG, 1877, p. 462f. The collars were often 
of massive and costly workmanship. 

1 Brugsch, Hist. p. 114 f. (another example, p. 163 f.); or 
Petrie, hist. ii. 21-23. 

§ Cf. Errnan, 111, 448 ; Petrie, Tales, i. 125 ; Herod, li. 87 (for 
priests), 81; Ezk 277. 

B Errnan, 62, 206, 210. 

T Errnan, 490 f. (Under the 18th, and esp. the 19th, dynasty, 
many Semitic words found their way into Egyptian ; ib. 6161 .; 
Brugsch, 98 f., 802 fl.; Petrie, Hist. li. 149-160.) 

** Errnan, 65 (an illustration). 

ft Some locality in Bashan, according to W. Max Muller, 
Asien und JCuropa nach altdgypt. Denkmdlem, 278. 

U Errnan, 106, 617f., 618 n. p many similar examples'). 
g§ See Smith, DB, s.v. Famink, The terrible effects of a one 
year’s famine (A.D. 1199) are described at length by Abdollatif 
(ed. White, 1800, p. 210 ff.; extracts In Stanley, Jetvish Church, 
i. 79 f. ; Vlgouroux, 1740.). 
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of his virtues, as saying, ‘ I collected corn, as a 
friend of the harvest go<l. I was watchful at the 
time of sowing. And lohtn a famine arusCt lastinff 
many years^ I distributed com to the city each 
year of famine.** The age of Baha (end of the 
17th uyn.) would coincide apj)roxiniately with 
that of Joseph ; and it has even been supposed 
that the famine referred to may be the same. 
Ameni (or Amony), governor of the ‘ nome of the 
(Jazelle,’ under iJsertesen ll. (12 dyn.), tells us that 
he made provision for liis people, very much as 
Joseph did : * In my time there were no poor, and 
none were hungry. When the years of famine 
came, I ploughed all the fields of the nome, I kept 
the inhaoitants alive, and gave them food, so that 
not one was hungry.'f 

42®. The charge of being spies was a natural 
one : Egypt was exposed on its E. side, and liable 
to be invaded by Asiatics ; under the 12th dyn. 
fortresses had been erected along the Isthmus of 
Suez, and under the 19th dyn. otlicers were 
stationed there to take the names of all passing 
in either direction.t The oath * by the life of 
Pharaoh* (42^®) is known from Egyptian monu* 
fuonts: in an account of criminal proceedings 
(20th dyn.), a thief has administered to him an 
oath by the king's life^ to prevent him speaking 
falsely: § in a similar document, published by 
Chabas, the expression ‘ il fit un Vie du Seigneur 
royal ’ occurs more tlian once.ll 

43’*. The expression ‘ stew ard of his house * 
(in'a nB’K) is explained above, on 39^. Everj 
great man in Egypt had such an overseer for his 
establishment. On Egyptian feasts, cf. the Plates 
in Erman, opposite pp. 250, 255, or Wilk.-B. i. 
431 ; the guests did not sit round a table, as with 
>is, but on rows of chairs, facing a sideboard; 
the viands, interspersed with rich lloral decora¬ 
tions, were arranged on this, and carried round to 
the guests by servants. On Egyptian houses, 
which w’ere often on a large scale, Erman, 174 IF. 
In explanation of v.*®**, see AnoMiNA riON, No. 1 ; 
and cf. (Ebers) how it is said, after Pianchi’s con¬ 
quest of -Egypt (B.c. 700), that the defeated kings 
‘ did not enter the king’s house, because they were 
unclean {i.e. uncircumcised), and they ate fish, 
w'hich is an abomination to the king^ (Brugsch, 
p. 404, 1. 150 f.). 

43“’ ‘ in full w^eight * (lit. in its weight). Egyptian 
money consisted of rings of gold (probably un¬ 
stamped), W'hich w'ero w'eighed by scribe.! who 
made this their business (Erman, 109, 464 ; Wilk.- 
B. i. 285, 286). However, the jiractice of ‘weigh¬ 
ing* money w'as also usual among the Hebrews, 
even to a late date (Jar 32®- Zee 11’® etc.). 

45* ‘ a father ('db) to Pharaoh,’ v.« (cf. 42*®* “) 

‘ lord {*addn) of all Egypt.’ Brugsch has pointed 
out that both’d5 and were official titles in 
Egy])lian. 

Ab (or dbu) dora not mean ‘father’ in Kcr>'p., but denotea 
primarily the onf’rsrer of a kltrhon, wine-cellar, bakery, etc.; 
then in the 19th dyn. the dbu of the king becomes an im- 


* Brugsch, TJist. od. 2, i. 304 ; ed. 1801, p. 121. Called Debt 
In Maspero, Strugfjle, 85. 

t Ib. p. 61 ; or Emmn, p. 94. The seven-years' famine under 
king Toser (?) of the 3id dyn. (<:. 4400 B.c.) is known only from 
the late and douhtfiil testimony of an inscription forced by 
some priests of the 3rd cent. n.c. to support their claim to an 
ancient tithe: Brugsch, Stciniiuchii/t u. Bibelwort 0891), 
S8’-97 ; Sayee, IICAi 217 f. Bruffsch thinks that this is the 
famine, of which a trarlition had reached the Biblical writer, 
but that he connected it incorrectly with Joseph. 

1 Erman, 638, 639. The words ‘ How art thou come, in 
ordfr to »py ouf?' (Brujfsch, 110) addressed by Seqenen-Ila in 
Thebes to the mossonfreni of Apepi, and quoted as parallel to 
Joseph's question by BmgBch, p. 112, and Tomkins, p. 62, do 
not, nowever, appear in (ho translations of Maspero (Hfcords^ 
2nd Her. li. 43, (Jonten vop. 283) and Petrie {Hint, ii. 18), both of 
which have simply, ‘ wliy hast thou mode this jpurney ?' 

i Zeitschr. /. Aeg. Spr. 1874, p. 62. 

N Milangei, iii. 1, pp. 80, 96,106 (cf. 91). 


porUnt person in the state, and takes part in Judicial investf- 
gntions, etc.: see Bruj^sch, Hist. (1891), lUl, 357, Steininschr\f% 
82; and esp. JJict. Jlierogl. v. 37-39, Aeg(/piolo(fie, p. 225 f., 
and Erman, who represents dbu by the peculiar term Truchsegg^ 
rondere<i in the Enjf. tr.—as badly as possible—by ' slave,* 
p. 105,1. 11,10, 7, 6, 4 from bottom, p. 106, 1. 1, 11, 14, 18, by 
’vassal,' pp. 131-136, 141, 143, 144 (cf. Z. f. Aeg. Spr. 1879. 
pp. 73 ff., 148 flf.), by ‘ serfs,' p. 187 f. (3 times), and by * vassal * 
attain, p. 475. 

'Jdon (or Aten) was the title griven to the viceroy (of the 
Pharaoh), or the deputy of a governor or other official (like the 
Arab, wakil ): thus we read of the 'adon of a city, of a district, 
of a regiment, of a treasury, of the grand-chancellor, eta, and 
even of the whole country. See Brugsch, Rev. fSgypt. i. (1880) 
28 AT. (many examples cited); also Uigt. 101, 124, 126 (Hor-em- 
\;>eb (18 dyn.) was * A don of the whole land’ for some yearn 
before he became king : see p. 231), 281, 200, 339 bottom, 844 hig^ 
347, 348; atul Vlrey in Recordg, 2nd ser. iv. S flf. (where the 
same word is spelt ‘ tennu'). 

In view, however, of the fact that both *db and 
'cldon are common Heb. w'ords (with 45® cf. esp. 
Is 22®’), it must be regarded as exceedingly doubt¬ 
ful whether, in using them, E had really in mind 
the Egyptian offices to which Brugsch has re¬ 
ferred. 

On 46’’^*’ see Abomination, No. 1: there is 
independent evidence that cow-herds and swine¬ 
herds (Herod, ii. 47) were looked down upon by 
the Egyptians, but not that shepherds were. 
47® ‘ overseers of cattle over that which I have.* 
Much attention was paid to cattle - rearing in 
Egypt; and there were many lino breeds.* The 
I’liaraoh possessed large herds ; and the wer, or 
superintendent, of the royal cattle is often men¬ 
tioned in the in.scriptions.T There are parallels for 
parties of foreigners receiving permission to settle 
in Egypt: see Z. f. Aeg. Sjjr. 1889, p. 125, or 
Tomkins, p. 81 {MentiUf or nomads, expelled from 
their homes, appeal to yor-em-beb, ot the 18th 
dyn., and receive permis.sion to settle in a pre¬ 
scribed locality); and tlie remarkable inscription 
cited by Brugsch, ch. v. (}>. 100), from the reign of 
Merenptah (Shasu or Bedawis, allowed to pass 
a border-fortress of Egypt, and to settle on 
the property of the riiaraoh). In 47’* the ‘ house* 
meant is, according to Ebers, the treasury, usually 
called 7)er-46^, the ‘house of silver’: the head- 
treasurer was a high officer of .state, having many 
subordinate officials under him.J I'ho jicciiliar 
system of Egyptian land-tenure, which (47®®) is 
attributed to Joseph, is so far in accordance with 
the evidence of the monumeiits, that, wliereas in 
the Old Empire the nobility and governors of 
the nomes possessed large landed estates, in the 
New Empire (which followed the expulsion of the 
Hyksos) ‘ the old aristocracy has made Avay for 
royal officials, and tlie landed property has passed 
out of the hands of tlie old families into the pos¬ 
session of the crown and the great temples.’§ The 
monuments do not, however, furnish any explana¬ 
tion of the origin of the new system : there is a 
conjecture in Erman, p. 102 f. |1 

50®’ ®®. Embalming the dead is, of course, well 
known to have been an Egyptian custom; for 
descriptions of the process, see Herod, ii. 86-89; 
Budge, The Mummy (1893), 160fF. ; Wilk.-B. iii. 
470 n. Egypt was famous for its physicians {Od. iv, 
229; Herod, ii. 84, iii. 1. 129), and Egyptian 
treatises on medicine have come down to us: IF 
but here ‘ physicians ’ seems to be used improperly 

* Erman, 436 f. 

t Ebers; Erman, 94, 95,108 top, 143, 476 (cf. 300) 

I Of. Eriman, 85 f., 96 f., 108 (T. 

§ Erman, p. 102. Diodorus Siculus, in a later age, says that 
the land in Egj pt belonged to the king, the priests, and the 
military caste (i. 73 f.; cf. Herod, ii. 168, where it js stated that 
every priest and warrior in Egypt possessed 12 apgupcu —about 
9 acres—of land tax-free). 

|( In 478J Chabas (Met. iii. 1. 91 f.), adopting the reading of 
LXX (He saw a reference to the Egj'p. custom of doing 
homage, at the time of taking an oath, to the magistrate’s wand 
of office (cf. Vigoiiroux, 190; Tomkins, 82-86). 

H Erman, 857 ff. 
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for embalm era (who belonged in fact to a distinct 
profession). Seventy days appears to have been a 
more usual period for the entire process than 
forty; but, in point of fact, it varied.* In 
a considerable funeral procession is described, 
such as are often remesented on the tombs,—only 
(Ebers) without ‘ horsemen ’; see Plates LXVI. 
LXVII. LXVIII. in Wilk.-B. (iii. 444, 446, 449), or 
Erman, p. 320 f. The * cotlin ’ of 60^® is the 
mummy - case, or sarcophagus ; the same word 
(jiiN) is used in Plnen. of a sarcophagus.f It is 
reniarkable that 110 {ih.) appears to have been re¬ 
garded in Egypt as the ideal age for a man, and 
as the most perfect age to be desired. ‘ Iri the 
most ancient MS we possess, the Papyrus Prisse,^ 
a life of 110 years is declared to be the best; and 
in the Papyrus Anast. iv. (T. iv. 1. 4) we read 
“Fulfil 110 years on the earth, whilst thy limbs 
are vigorous.”’ On a granite statue at Vienna 
there is a prayer to Isis to grant health and hap¬ 
piness for 110 years. ‘Many similar passages 
speak of 110 years as the most perfect age to 
be desired, and therefore by the number 110 is 
inferred an especially blessed and prosperous life* 
(Ebers). 

On the Egyptian names found in 41", see above, 
vol. i. 665^^; the same explanations are accepted, 
and cordially approved, by Ebers (7>B® 1798f.).§ 
It is singular that the three types of name are 
otherwise not common till an age much later than 
that to which Joseph must bo referred : those of 
the type Zaphenath-paaneah appear first at the 
end or the 20th dyn. (one instance), and are 
freiiuent only in the 22nd (the dyn. of Shishak); 
of those of the type l’otiphera,|| Mr. Tomkins 
cites one (though not borne by a native Egyptian)If 
in the 18th dyn., but otherwise they appear first 
in the 22nd, and are frequent only in the 26th 
dyn. (n.c. 604-525); those of the type Asenath 
are found now and then earlier, but are frequent 
only in the 21st dyn. and become common after¬ 
wards.** It is, of course, unwise to build too much 
upon a negative argument; but the combination of 
names, otherwise all either rare or unknown at an 
early period, is certainly remarkable; and Stein- 
dorfV, llrugsch, and Ebers all agree in inferring 
from the facts mentioned that the names in ques¬ 
tion did not originate before the 9th cent. B.C.ft 
On AnuKCH (41"), see vol. i. p. 18 ; the explana¬ 
tion of Kenouf, there given, is likewise that of 
Brugsch {Stcininsrhrifty 83f.).:J:t 

There are also four or five Egyptian words in 
this part of Gn : but they are all words which 
were naturalized in Hebrew ; they occur in otlier 
parts of the OT, and consequently afford no clue 
to the date of the narratives in which they are 
found. They are * Pharaoh*; in; 4B’ the 

common lleo. name for the Nile (Is 7^® and fre¬ 
quently) ; mht reed-grasSy 41®*^® (also Job 8^^t) * 
fine lineny 41" (also Ex 26' etc. [P], Ezk 16'®* '* 27^, 

* Budffe, l.c. 179. 

t CIS I. i. 3- ; Driver, Notes on Samuel, xxvi, 

I Containing the * Precepts of Ptah-hotep ’ (Masporo, Dawn 

Civiliz. S99-4U1): see RP, 2nd ser. iii. 34. 

§ Brugsch also {Steininschri/t, 83) agrees In those of Poti- 
phera (Potlphar), and (against his former view. Hist. 122) 
Zaphenath-paanea^i: Asenath he does not here mention. 

II Of which ‘ Potiphar' is usually regarded eis a merely 
Hebrew variant. 

^ Petu-baal, ‘ gift of Baal ’; Life and Times of Joseph, p. 184: 
tee Brurach, Hist. i. 266 fed. 1891, p. 118). The name is evi¬ 
dently tnat of a Semite (Lleblein, Recherches sur Chronology 
129 ff.), and not improbably (Sayce, KHIJ 86) formed in inuta- 
tion of the Phinn. MatianhaaX (‘ gift of Baal ’). 

** See Steindorff, Z. f. A eg. Sprache, xxx, (1892X 60-62. 

ft llommel (Aufsatze, 1892, p. 4) follows Lagarde in using 
the same facts as a due to the date of the aocumeut E (c. 
700 B.O.). 

tJ Lieblein (PSBA, 1898, p. 202 ff.) proposes a different ex¬ 
planation of Potiphar fnot of Potiphera) and Zaphenath- 
pa'aneati: he also explains ‘Abrech^ as a gauche, toil i.e. 
* go to the left I' 


Pr 31®2); and perhaps nnb (p. 773\ note **), and 
D'Dmn (p. 768“, note H).* S. R. Driver. 

JOSEPH THE Husband of Mary. 

I. In the New Testament.— {\) He is not 
mentioned by name in Mk,t and only indirectly in 
Jn 1"6". (2) Nor are the meagre accounts in 

Mt and Lk easy to reconcile. Both evangelists 
state that he was a descendant of David (Mt 1-®, 
Lk 2^4:), and that the Virgin Mary wjis already 
espoused to him when she became with child of the 
Holy Ghost (Mt 1'®, Lk l'-^* ®®), and tliat ho lived at 
Nazareth after the birth of our Lord (Mt2^, cf. 
13“, Lk 4Py cf. '®); but they treat each of these 
details differently. 

(«) Ilie Daviaic Descent. —Mt, making Joseph 
the son of Jacob, traces his relation to David 
through kings, Lk through Ileli and private per¬ 
sons (Mt 1'*'^, Lk 3«»-'«). 

(6) The Conception.% —Lk tells us of the Angelic 
Annunciation, and of Mary’s meekness and laitli 
(P®*3®); Mt begins at a later period (1'®), and lets 
us see Joseph’s character under a sharp trial. He 
was a man who strove to conform to the precei>ts 
of the law (Sfxatoj, cf. Lk 1“ 2'*^), and had a keen 
sense of personal honour, yet was not so bound l)y 
law as to be unmoved by kindly feelings. He did 
not ‘ proclaim ’ Mary (^eiygarfo-ai), though it seemed 
to be bis duty, but resolvetl to divorce her in as 
quiet and secret a way as possible. || Yet though 
ho had already come to this decision, the appear¬ 
ance to him, in a dream, of an angel of the Lord, 
with the assurance of the true origin and the work 
of the Child, fully in accordance as the former was 
\vith the words of prophecy (‘ Quod si dubitas Isaiam 
audi,’ Ephraera on Tatian, cf. Iren. iv. 23. 1, ed. 
Massuet), convinced him of his mistake. He 
therefore took Mary, and in full faith ‘was dwell¬ 
ing in holiness with her’ (Tatian’s Diatess.) until 
she bare a son. 

(c) Nazareth. —Lk tells us in that Mary lived 
in Nazareth, and was espoused to Joseph ; and in 2* 
that Jo.seph went up out of Nazareth to Bethlehem 
with her. He therefore presumably (not quite 
necessarily) also himself lived in Nazareth before 
the birth of our Lord. Yet Mt j^ives no hint 
that Joseph had had any relation with Nazareth 
before his return from Egypt, and implies that he 

* collar, 4 D 2 (also Ezk lO^B) is not the Egyp. name of 
the decoration mentioned on p. 773^*; and whether it is Egyptian 
at all is extremely doubt/ul; llarkavy (t/owrn. As. Mars-Avril, 
1870, p. 182f.) sugjgosted ‘sous toutes reserves' that it might be 
the Egyp. remt, 'image qu'on porte sur le cou, collier en forme 
d’iinage,’ which occurs In ch. i62 of the Rook qf the Dead, —in 
Budge’s tr. p. 200, ‘ [This chapter] shall be recited over the image 
(repit) of a cow, which shall oe made in fine gold, and placed at 
the neck of the deceased’ (cf. Budge’s Vocab. p. 1941. This is 
slender evidence that rejnt (or erpit) means a * collar.^ There is 
a Sein. root, Arab, rabada, one meaning of which is fo tie. 

t TR of Mk 03 speaks of our Lord as ‘ the son of the CArpenter' 
(= II Mt 13^5)^ ])ut the true reading is ‘ the canienter ’ (see below). 

X ii o’tKoo Mat) 9ra,rptoit A. Possibly the former term is the 
wider, and includes even those adopted into the household, while 
the latter refers more strictly to those of the line of the trarr.p. 

§ Canon Gore {Dampton Lects., 1891, p. 78) points out that Mt 
narrates everything from Joseph's side, Lk from Mary’s, and 
adds that this suggests that the narrative of Mt is ultimately 
hosed on Joseph's account, Lk on Mary’s. If this be true we 
may conjecture that Mt’s was derived mediately through James 
the Lonl’s brother. 

II Dr. O. Dalman writes to the author of the present article as 
follows: ‘Edershelm (L(/'e and Time^ of Jesus, i. 164) is wrong 
in stating that Joseph had a choice In^ legally divorcing her 
either punlicly or privately. Divorce has always been a private 
act. No public act of divorce exists. The gH (bill of divorce, 
which is given solely In the woman’s Interest), never contains 
reasons for the divorce. Two witnesses are only necessary that 
they may state that the gH was really handed over by this man 
to this woman. Keth. 74^, 76», quoted by Edersheiin. does not 
refer to divorce itself, but to doubts about the formal legality of 
an act of divorce which arose afterwards, and could become a 
reason for hearing the decision of a court of Justice. Some 
Rabbis believed tlmt no husband would be likely to resort to a 
measure which would expose his former wife to the shame of 
having to do with a court of justice.’ 
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"would have settled in Judaea but for fear of 
Archelaus and the direct warning that he received 
by dream. Assuming the truth of tlie inference 
from Lk’s language, we must suppose that Mt was 
not concerned witn matters of merely private im¬ 
portance, and that in accordance with nis sclieme 
of showing publicly the Messianic character of 
Jesus, he omitted everything that did not illustrate 
this. The significance of the birth being at Beth¬ 
lehem (in the relation of that to^vn to David and 
to the prophecy of Micah, and in its nearness to 
Bachers tomb, Gn 48“^, with the midrashic 
application of Jer 3D®), and the interest of the 
removal to Egypt, make it natural that Nazareth 
should not be mentioned until this town in its turn 
affected the public life of Jesus. Mt then, in refer¬ 
ence to our Lord’s familiar name (‘Jesus the Naza- 
rene’) being derived from it, characteristically 
connects it with prophetic words (2*'^, Is ID). 

(3) We further learn from Lk that Joseph was 

present when the shepherds came to Bethlehem 
(2^®); that he as well as Mary brought up the 
Babe to nresont Him to the l^ord, and marvelled 
at the tilings that were being said about Him 
(222.83). Pq used to go every year to Jerusalem 
at the passover (2^^* *^), certainly with Mary, and 
perhaps wdth the Child ; and that w hen the Boy 
was tw'elve years old and stayed on after the days 
of the feast were over, he shared with Mary in the 
anxiety, and, like her, did not understand the 
naive w'onder of Jesus at their searching for Him 
^041-60). Mary’s authority remained 

nn(iuestione<l in the daily life of tlie home at 
Nazareth (2®’). 

(4) We gatlier from the remaining references to 
Joseph that {a) our Lord was commonly kriowm as 
Jesus ben-Joseph, Jn 1"*® (? at Bethsaida), Lk 4^^ 
at Nazareth, and Jn 6‘‘'^ at Capernaum; and (6) 
Joscjih was known, or remembered, as the carpenter 
(Mtl3®®). 

(f)) Nothing is said about Joseph’s death. But 
the command to St. Jolin at the Cross (Jn 19^®*^), 
and the reference to ‘Mary the mother of Jesus, 
and His brethren’ (Ac D^) immediately after the 
Ascension, imply that his death took place at 
least before the Cruidfixion. Further, the fact 
that he is not mentioned with Mary and His 
brethren when they sought Him (Md^ DJ"*® and 
parallels), suggests tliat he was already dead before 
the middle of our Lord’s inini.stry, l^robably the 
usual oi»inion is right, viz. that ho W'as dead before 
our Lord’s ministry began. 

II. The Life op ,Joseph from Apocryphal 
Sources * —The account of Joseph is put into our 
Lord’s mouth as He sat on the Mt. of Olives with 
His disciples {Death Jos.^ Boh. g i.). He is from 
Bethlehem, and marries his first wife when 40 years 
old, living 49 years w ith her in w^edlock {ib. § xiv.). 
He has tour sons and two daughters, his wife 
dying when James is still young. He and his 
two sons work as carpenters {Death Jos., Boh. § ii.). 
They, however, and his two daughters are married, 
and he dw^ells with Janies his youngest son {ib. 
Boh. § xi. 1). He is one year alone before Mary 
is given to him {ib. Boh. § xiv.). The priests seek 
a widower to whom they may espouse Mary (who 
has been in the temple from the age of three to 

* These are especially The Book of James (Protevangelium), 
The Life of the (Sahidic Frag^ments, published in Forbes 

Robinson’s Coptie Apocrt/phal Gospels, 1896), The Death of 
Joseph (Bohairic and Sahidic, do.) which = The History of 
Joseph the Carof'nter (Arabic), Liber de hifantid (Gospel of 
Pseudo-Matt.), The Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, The Aiabic 
Gospel of the Childhood, The Gospel of Thomas. 

For the dates of these see Lipsius in Viet. Christ. Biogr. li. 
700. The ProtemnijHinm dates in its present form from per¬ 
haps the latter part of the 3rd cent. The rest from perhaps the 
4th to the 6th cent. Many of these narrate the same incident, 
but one reference seemed to be sullicient here. It did not seem 
necessary to mention all minute variations of the lejjrcnd. 


twelve, to fourteen according to others); the 
heralds proclaim this through all Judaea, and 
Joseph, throwing away his axe, goes to meet them. 
The high priest takes the rods of all, enters into 
the temple, and prays, and returns the rods to 
each. There is no sign till Joseph receives his rod, 
the last of all, when a dove comc.s out of the rod and 
flies upon his head. The priest says, ‘ Thou hast 
been cho.sen by lot to take into thy keeping the 
virgin of the Lord.’ But he refuses, saying, ‘ 1 
have children ; and I am an old man, and she is a 
young girl. I am afraid lest I become a laughing¬ 
stock to the sons of Israel.’ But he receives her 
(Protev. §§ 8, 9). After two years {Death Jos. 
§ xiv.), or four months (Niceph. (Jail. ii. 3, cf. Forbes 
Kobinson, p. 187), the Annunciation takes place. 
The ‘ righteous old man,’ coming in from his house¬ 
building in districts near the seashore (Pseudo- 
Matt. § 10), wishes to put her away privily, but 
on Mary’s statement of her innocence hesitates, 
and is assured by the angel in a dream {Protev. 
§§ 13, 14). Yet both he and Mary are accused by 
Annas the scribe, and by the priest, and are tried 
by the ordeal of drinking water and going to the 
hill-conntry. But they return to the priest un¬ 
hurt {Protev. §§, 1.’). 16) and go home. 

Having heard of the order for enrolment, Joseph 
sets Mary upon an ass; his son leads it, and ne 
himself lollows {Protev. § 17). On arriving at 
Bethlehem he w rites his name by a scribe, ‘ Joseph 
the son of David, and Mary his wife, and Jesus his 
son are of the tribe of Judah’ {Death Jos., Boh. 
§ vii.). He brings her to a tomb (Lord Crawford’s 
MS), an inn {Death Jos., Sah. vii.), a cave {Protev. 
§ 18), wliere he leaves her while looking for a inid- 
W'ife. He sees all nature stand still in wonder 
{Protev. § 18). He is mentioned as being present 
at some of the many miracles performed during 
the flight to Egypt and the sojourn there (Pseudo- 
Matt. § 19 6v/r;. ; Arab. Oosp. §§ 10-35). Also after 
returning to Nazareth he is necessarily an actor in 
the painful tricks and precocious miracles ascribed 
to our Lord. He lives by his daily toil, ‘never 
eating bread for nouglit, hut doing according to the 
law of Moses’ {Death Jus., Boh. § ix.). When he 
was an hundred and eleven years old his body was 
that of a youth, and he w^orks at his trade of 
carpenter till the last day of his life {Hist. Jos. 
Carp. §29), yet he is told that he is to die tliat 
year.* He goes up to Jerusalem, into the temple, 
repents before the altar, and prays. He returns to 
Nazareth, and laments. He is in great fear of 
death, and confesses to Jesus Ins sin in doubting 
Mary at the first, and in rebuking Him for His 
chihiish behaviour. Mary pleads witli Jesus that 
Jo.seph may not die. While he himself is making 
the same request, his soul comes U]) to his throat. 
His children come and W’eep over him. Death 
comes with devils, who depart, rebuked by Jesus. 
Death is afraid (in Death Jos., Sah. III. ^ xxiii. Jesus 
is obliged to go out before Death will come in). 
Jesus prays. Angels take Joseph’s soul (on Kpepi 
26=July 20), putting it into silk napkins of line 
texture. Michael and Gabriel watch it; the angels 
sing before it till they give it to God. The in¬ 
habitants of Nazareth and Galileo gather together 
and mourn for him till the 9th hour, when they are 
put forth by Jesus, who pours water on the body 
and anoints it with oil. At Jesus’ prayer two 
angels shroud the body. The body becomes in¬ 
corrupt even mitil the banquet of the thousand 
ears {Hist. Jos. Carp. § 26). Jesus promises 
lessing to those who commemorate each anniver¬ 
sary of Joseph’s death, give bread in his name to 
the poor, aim wine to strangers and others on the 
day of his commemoration ; who,write out the book 

* From here onwards the Death of Joseph (Boh.) is almost 
the sole authority. 
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of Joseph’s going-forth from the body, or, if they 
are too poor, call their sons by the name of Joseph 
{Death Jos.^ Boh. § xxvi.). The ^^eat ones of tlie 
city coming to bury Joseph find his shroud already 
fastened to his body. They dig at the door of the 
cave to place his body there. Jesus prays and 
embraces Joseph, who is then buried. 

III. The Cult of St. Joseph.—A ny notice of 
Joseph can in these days hardly be complete with¬ 
out some mention of his Cult, which has of recent 
years attained to such an extraordinary develop¬ 
ment. 

(1) The latter part of the precedin" section shows 
that to some writers, especially to those who lived 
in Egypt and occupied themselves with religious 
romances, Joseph’s attractive personality afforded 
scope for religious devotion. But very little, if 
any, trace of this is to be seen in the Fathers.* 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux is the first writer to 
show it clearly. He says (if Mgr. Ricard’s quota¬ 
tions may be trusted), ‘ Jo.seph alone among all 
men was, here below, the faithful co-worker of 
her who was the greatest of the works of God ’; t 
and again, * llemember the ancient patriarch who 
was sold into Egypt, and know that this man 
(Joseph) not only inlierited his name, but possessed, 
moreover, his chastity, his innocency, and his 

S ’ace.’t Thomas Aquinas also writes strongly.§ 
lit the Roman Church has given much credit to 
the writings of female mystics, who from the 14th 
cent, onwards Iiave spoken much of the veneration 
Avith which 8t. Joseph is honoured. Thus Gertrude 
the Great (t 1310) saw in her revelations, when the 
name of Joseph was pronounced ‘all the saints 
bowed their heads with respect, as a sign of honour 
to that glorious patriarch, and congratulated him, 
and rejoiced with him on his incomparable dig¬ 
nity.’1| 8t. Bridget of Sweden (tl373), Marie 

d’Agreda (t 1665), Catherine Emmerich (t 1824), 
give innumerable details of Joseph’s life seen by 
them in visions, which are combined in popular 
lives of St. Joseph for Roman Catholic use to-day. 
Even Gerson at the Council of Constance (1414) 
says of Joseph’s powers of interce.ssion, ‘non im* 
potrat sod imperat.’ St. Teresa (f 1582), St. 
Francis de Sales, and Bos.suet vie in exalting him. 

(2) Further, the growth of the Cult may be seen 
in the public honours allotted to his feast, and in 
the status that he holds among the saints by the 
express decree of the pope. ‘ In Western Martyr- 
ologies of the 9th cent, the name of Joseph is 
found, and from the same time the Greeks com- 
memorateil liim along with other saints of the 
Old ’J’estainent on the Sunday before Christmas, 
and along with Mary, David, and James the Less 
on the Sunday in the Octavo of Christmas’ [Cath. 
Diet. s.v. ‘ Joseph ’). In the breviary of Sixtus 
IV. (1471-1484) the feast of St. Joseph (Mar. 19) is 
a simple rite ; in that of Innocent Vlir. (1484-1492) 
a double rite. Fins v. (1566-1572) ordered that the 
office of St. Joseph should be in that of confes.sors 

* Roman Catholic writers {e,.g. Mjjr. Ricard, St. Joseph, sa vie 
et son culte, Lille, 1890) mention Irenjous, Origen, F.uscbiuB, 
KpiphaniuR, Gregory of Na/.ianzus, Gregory of Nysaa, Hilary of 
Poitiers, Ephraem the Syrian, Cyril of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, 
Jerome, Augustine, Cyril of Alexandria, and Hilary of Arles as 
flupporting the Cult of St. Joseph. Rut they seldom give 
references or distinguish between genuine and spurious works. 
Thus Augustine is quoted as saying, ‘ Rejoice, Joseph, that by 
the merit of the virtue of the angels vou live so angelically as to 
be Justly called the father of the Saviour.’ This is doubtless 
from a spurious sermon in Migne, v. p. 2110. Irenwus says 
Joseph ‘served Jesus with a continual joy’ {adv. llcer. iv. 40, 
ed. Qrabe,=:23. 1, od. Massuet); but Irenieiis really says, ‘Joseph 
joyful!}' yielded obedience [to the angel] in regard to all the 
rest of the education of Christ' (Joseph et Mariam accepit et 
in relioua universa educatione Chnsti gaudens obsequium 
pnestitit). 
t Ricard, p. 279. 

t E. H. Thomson, The Life and Glories of St. Joseph, 1891, 

p. 18 . 

i Ricard, p. 282. n Ih. p. 284. 


who were not popes. Gregory XV. in 1621 made it 
a feast of obligation for the wliole world.* Urban 
VIII. in 1642 renewed this order. Clement XI. 
(1700-1721) arranged the hymns and all the parts 
of the office peciiliar to St. Joseph, and raised it 
to the double degree of the second class. Much 
discii.ssion was held as to the place in the Litany of 
the Saints which Joseph’s name ou^dit to take; but 
it was decided by Benedict xiii. in 1726 that it 
should precede the names of the Apostles and 
Martyrs, and follow immediately that of St. John 
the Baptist. 

Two other feast day.s were added in honour of 
St. Joseph. One is the day of the Patronage of 
St. Jo.seph, which was fixed for the 3rd Sunday 
after Easter by the Congregation of Rites in 1680, 
and after being observed in a gradually increasing 
number of places was established throughout 
Roman Catholic Christendom by Pins IX. in 1847. 
The other is that of the betrotlial or marriage of 
Mary and Joseph (for which an office was drawn 
up by Gerson), and allowed (with a different office) 
bv Benedict XIII. in 1725 to bo observed in all 
churches on Jan 23. ‘ The feast is kept in England 
as a greater double.’ f 

Lastly, Pius ix. in 1871 proclaimed St. Josej)h 
Patron of the whole Church as follows : ‘ Our most 
Holy Lord, Pius IX., i’one, moved by recent deplor¬ 
able events, was plea.scd to comply with the ilesires 
of the Prelates, and to commit to the mo.st power¬ 
ful patronage of the Holy Patriarch, Jo.seph, both 
Him.self and all the faitlihil, and solemnly declared 
him Patron of the Catholic Church, and com¬ 
manded his festival, occurring on the 19th day of 
March, to bo celebrated for the future as a double 
of the first class, but without an octave, on account 
of Lent.’ X 

But however much we may respect the faith of 
Joseph, and gladiv recognize, not only Paul the 
tent-maker and Peter the fisherman, but also 
Joseph the carpenter, as confessedly high examples 
of the dignity work, and of the spiritual reward 
that it receives, we can have little symi)athy with 
teaching that stands in such lurid contrast to the 
reticence of the Gospels and of the early Churcli. 

A. Lukyn William.s. 
JOSEPH OF ARIMATH;EA (lua-hcp [ 6 ] 
'AptpaOaias ).—A wealthy Israelite and member of 
the Sanhe<lrin (/SouXeur?)?); a ‘good man and a right¬ 
eous’ (Lk 2.‘>-''^), who ‘ was looking for the kingdom 
of Gml’ (M k 15‘‘^). On the situation of his native 
place, see A LIMA TII .f: A and ARUM AH. Ho >vas 
‘ Je.sus’ disciple ’ (Mt 27^"'), ‘ but secretly, for fear of 
the Jews’ (.fn 19^). He had not con.senteil to the 
ludgmeiit of the Sanhedrin again.st Jesus (Lk 23®*), 
having either absented himself from the meeting 
(as Mk 14®^ suggests) or refrained from giving a 
vote. After Christ’s death, the approach of sunset 
made it difficult for the apostles—unprepared as 
they were, even if they had recovered their courage 
—to arrange duly for His reverent interment 
before the Sabbath began. Jo.seph, hitherto faint¬ 
hearted, rose to the occasion. lie appears to 
have been present at the crucifixion, and his 
possession oi a tomb, new and yet unused, hewn 
out of a rock in a neighbouring garden, suggested 
to him the thought pf himself obtaining and bulg¬ 
ing the body of Jesus. The .sj)ecta(!le of the 
crucified Saviour had quickened his faith and love, 
and combined, doubtless, with his shame for 
past faint-heartedness, to raise him above the 
fear of man. His boldness is the more notable, 
because, to all human appearance, he was showing 

* On fcastifl of obligation tho faithful are botind to hear naacs 
and rent from servile work (fiath. Diet. art. ‘Feastu’). 

t Cath. Diet. art. ‘ EspouH.'ilH.’ 

t Tho Decree may be found in Latin and Engliah in Thompeon. 
loc. cit. p. 485. 
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sympathy with a ruined cau.se, at the risk of 
persecution to death.* His request for the body 
from Pilate was successful, and he took or saw it 
taken down from the cross. According to the Acts 
of Pilate t Joseph sought the favour with tears and 
entreaties ; but even if Pilate’s humanity were 
not stimulated by a timely bribe, he would bo 
disposed to show his sympathy with a councillor 
who had taken no part in constraining him to 
condemn Christ.t Joseph’s example, presumably, 
moved Nicodemus to similar courage. Together 
they received the body and laid it in the tomb, 
Joseph providing the tine linen {aivSwv) and giave- 
bands {6d6yia), Nicodemus the abundant spices (Mt 
27”*-, Mk Lk Jn IQ^^-, Gasp, of Pet, 3 f.. 
23 f., ActsofPil, 11. 12). 

The minuteness of the Gospel record, its pre¬ 
servation by all the four evangelists, and its later 
apocryphal expansion, are due not so much to the 
fullilment of is 63^ still less to the growth of a 
myth (Strauss, New Life of Jesus^ ch. xevi.) based 
thereon (for the parallel, obscured by the Sept., is 
noted by no writer either of the apostolic or of the 
sub-apo.stolic age),t but to the desire, probably, 
(1) to signalize the adherence of a member of the 
hostile Sanhedrin ; (2) to render prominent an 
incident so closely connected with Christ’s Kesur- 
r(‘(;tion. None the less the correspondence with 
‘ 'i’hey made (or appointed) his grave with the 
wicked, and with the rich in his death,* if not ex- 
act, is striking ; and even if a dill'erent original 
reference be adopted, it is dillicult to regard 
as accidental the fresh signilicance given to 
the verse by the circumstances of our Lord’s 
burial. § 

A legend, which first appears in William of 
Malmesbury {de A fit. Glast. Kcd. i.), represents 
Joseph as sent by 8t. Philip from GauJ to Britain, 
alon^ with eleven other disciples, in A.D. 63; as 
obtaining from a British king a small island in 
Somersetshire (afterwards the site of Glastonbury) 
engirt by the river Hrue ; and as building there, 
‘ with twisted twigs,’ the earliest Christian oratory 
in the land. Malmesbury, however, introduces 
the narrative with an ‘ ut ferunt,’ in marked con¬ 
trast to his reference of other statements in the 
same chaj»tor to earlier historians. The absence, 
also, of any allusion to Joseph’s advent in the his¬ 
tories of Gildas and Bede is significant. Probably 
some otlier Joseph, who founded Glastonbury, 
has been confounded with Joseph of Arimatluca. 
The story of Josei»h bringing the Holy Grail to 
England dates from about 1200 A.D., and w’as 
probably composed by Walter Map. Ussher {A7it. 
Keel. Brit. c. 16) mentions a tradition that Joseph 

* Similar intervention nearly cost Toblt his life (To in>), and 
actually led to the martyrdom of Porphyrius, a slave of I’am- 
philus, in the persecution of Diocletian (Eus. Mar. Pal. 11). 
The apocr 3 'phal Acta of Pilate and Narrative o/yo.fenA repre¬ 
sent the latter as imprisoned with a view to his execution. 

t The Goapel of Peter represents Pilate as first asking- Herod 
for the body. Keirn’s assertion {Jea. of Naz. vi. p. 2.%) that Jn 
1988 contradicts 1981 .su ia hypercritical; Joseph arrived, pre¬ 
sumably. before the solaiers had completed their work. 

t Justin Martyr twice quotes Is fill® in connexion with the 
fulfilment of prophecy (1 Ap. 61, Dial. 97); but in neither case 
is there any reference to Joseph, 

f Ocsenius and Knobel, following Jewish commentators, 
interpret ‘ rich ’ as«» proud, ungodly, vicious (aj^ainst W'hich see 
Urwlck, Sert^ant of Jehovah, p. 14r)); Ewald, Cheyne {Jntrod. 
to la. p. 429), and Duhm adopt, without MS authority, textual 
emendations, and read oppressor (Ew.) or pTV defrauder 
(Ch. and Du.); in each case the word being referred to the 
Babylonians, amoni^ whom the ‘Sen-ant of the Lord' w’ould 
die. The Dihle Annot/a paraphrases, ‘ He has been interred with 
criminals, but after bis death he has been put by the Eternal 
fin Sheol) in the ranks of the most honourable.’ I)elitz8chA 
urwlck. etc., retain the meaning ‘rich’ (literally), and 
enmhaslEe the similarity between OT prophecy and NT 
history. TThe interpretation, ‘his sepulchral mounds,’ instead 
of ‘in his death’ (adopted by Lowth, Ew., Duhm, Ch. in Jntr.\ 
renders the parallel more conspicuous, but is not essential to 
its maintenance ; ‘ in his death ‘ maya ‘ when be died.’ 


freed Ireland from poisonous reptiles, a service 
usually attributed to 8t. Patrick. 

Literaturb.—W uelcher’s Excursus on J. of A. in Ooap. of 
Nic. ; Cowper's Apocr. Goapa.i Skeat’s Joaeph of Anmathie 
(Early English Texts); Ittig, Pat. Apoat. 13; Hearne’s Dial, 
and Ant. of Glaatonbury ; baurin, Diacoura, x. 4.61, 400. 

H. Cowan. 

JOSEPH BARSABBAS (AV Bar.sabas), surnamed 
Justus; one of the two disciples who had been 
followers of Jesus during the whole of His public 
ministry, and were therefore deemed suitable 
candidates for the apostolic olfice vacant by the 
treachery and death of Judas Iscariot (Ac 1'“*^). 
Barsabbas means ‘son of Sabba.* It has been 
variously interpreted ‘ son of an oath,’ ‘ son of an 
old man,* ‘son of conversion,* ‘.son of quiet* (see 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heh.\ Winer, Realwbrterh.) ; but it 
w as probably a patronymic, Joseph’s father being 
named Sabba. If so, we must reject Lightfoot’s 
suggestion, that he and Judas Barsabbas (Ac 15--) 
were brothers of James the son of Alphaius. His 
Homan surname Justus was doubtless assumed 
after the manner frequent among the Jews at that 
time (cf. Ac 12^* 13‘). We have no information 
concerning him beyond what is implied in the one 

E assage where he is mentioned. Ho is certainly to 
e distinguished from Joseph Barnabas (Ac 4^*®) 
and from Judas Barsabbas (Ac 15’^^); though 
it is not improbable, from the identity of tlie 
patronymic, that he and Judas were orothers. 
Eusebius (llK i. 12) makes him to have been 
one of ‘the Seventy’ (Lk 10^), and this is not 
improbable. Eusebius (3^^) also relates from 
Papias a legend that Joseph Barsabbas ‘drank a 
deadly poison and yet, by the grace of the Lord, 
sutl'ered no harm.’ G. T. PuRVES. 

JOSEPH, PRAYER OF.—A lost Jewish apocry- 
phon, mentioned in several catalogues of extra- 
canonical books. For information as to its con¬ 
tents we are iiulobtcd almost exclusively to a few 
quotations in the writings of Origen. In all the 
extant passages Jacob (not Jo.sej>h) is the speaker. 
He narrates a conversation lie held with the 
wrestling angel Uriel; and claims to have read 
the tablets of heaven, and thus to know what is 
about to befall mankind. The work is sail by 
Origen to have been in use Trap"E^palo^i, and bis 
quotations show it to have had an antichristian 
animus. It is a representative of a remarkable 
trend in Jewish theology, which led the Jews to 
claim for the three great patriarchs the same 
sublime and supernatural cliaracteristics as the 
Christians claimed for the Lord Jesus. For in¬ 
stance, Jacob claims to be ‘ an angel of God and a 
ruling spirit*; ‘the lirst-begotten (wponbyoim) of 
every creature animated by God ’; ‘an archangel 
of the power of the Lord *; and ‘ the first servant in 
God’s presence.’ The wrestling angel, whom 
Christians claimed to be the Messiah, is told by 
Jacob thatl he is only eighth in rank among [the 
angels, Jacob himseli being first of all; and in the 
same strain Abraham and Isaac are said to have 
been ‘ created before every (other) work.’ 

Litbraturb. — Fabriclu*, Codex paeudepigr. VT 1. 761-771 ; 
Schiirer, HJP ii. iii. 128 ; DillmaDn, art. ‘ Psendepigruphen,’ Id 

PRP!^^ J. T. Marshall. 

JOSEPHUS (A *I6(rr}<post B 4»6(n;iros), 1 Es 
Joseph, Ezr 10“ 

JOSES (’Iwor^s).—1. An ancestor of our Lord 
(Lk 3“ AV reads Jose, failing to observe that ’Iw<ri^ 
of TK is genitive. The correct text as adopted by 
WH and UV is ’It/o-oD, so that this Joses gives place 
to Jesus). 2. One of the ‘ brethren of the Lord * 
(Mk 6» 15“- Mt 27'"*). In Mt 13"® where AV has 
Joses, liV adopts WH text Joseph (see Dalman, 
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Gram, p. 76). 3. The natal name (Ac 4^ AV) of 
Barnabas (which see). 11V after WH has Joseph. 

JOSHAH (nvV).~A Simeonite chief, 1 Ch 4“ 
See Genealogy. 

JOSHAPHAT (t59V^V = 05 ^VT).— 1 . One of David’s 
heroes, I Ch 11". 2. A priest in David’s time, 
1 Ch 15" 

JOSHAYIAH (n;)rV).—One of David’s heroes, 
I Ch 11" 

JOSHBEKASHAH (n^^u^if^:).—A son of Hemari, 

1 Ch 25^*". There is reason to believe that this 
and five of the names associated with it are really 
a fragment of a hymn or prayer (see Genealogy, 
III. 23 n. ; and cf. Kittel in SBOT, and W. R. 
Smith, OTJG^ 143 n.). 

JOSHEB-BASSHEBETH (n^^s 3i^') occurs in 
RV of 2 S 23® as a proper name in place of the 
utterly meaningless ‘ that sat in the seat * of the 
AV. It is evident that the text is corrupt, and 
that the original name Jashobeam must be re¬ 
stored from tlie parallel passage, 2 Ch IDh just as 
the ‘ llachmonite ’ must be substituted for the 
* Tahchemonite.’ (Cf. Driver, Ile^, Text of Sam.y 
ad loc.). Budde and others would go further. In 
tlashobeara itself they find a corruption of the 
original name, and they recover the latter by the 
following steps. In R we find and in Luc. 

T6(7-/3daX, from whicli it is inferred that = 

= SvDiy' (‘?y3»:'N), so that the name of David’s 
commander was really Eshbaal. (See notes on 

2 S 23® in Haupt’s Sacred BJes, of OT^ and in 

Kautzsch’s AT). J. A. Selbie. 

JOSHIBIAH ‘J" causeth to dwell’; Oxf. 

Heh. Lex, compares Phocn. Vyaz'^ perhaps=‘?yaaB'’). 
—A Simeonite chief, 1 Ch 4®®. See Genealogy. 

JOSHUA (on forms and meaning of the name see 
next art.).—1. The successor of Moses. See next 
article. 2« The Bethshemite in whose field was 
the stone on which the ark was set, on its return 
from the land of the Philistines, 1 S 6^^-1®. 8. 

The governor ("H?) of Jerusalem in the time of 
Josiah, 2 K 23®. 4. The hij'h priest who along 
with Zerubbabel directed afl'airs at Jerusalem after 
the restoration, Hag 1 H 2.14 Zee 3^*®*® etc. 
In the books of Hag and Zee he is called Joshua, 
in Ezr and Neh Jeshua (which see). 

JOSHUA.- 

l. Name. 

li. Contents of the Book. 

Hi. Relation to the Pentateuch. 

Iv. Constituent Documents. 

V. Problems of their Relation and Composition. 

vi. Separation from the Pentateuch, ana Date. 

vii. Relation to the Book of Judiy^es. 
vili. Historical Value of the Book. 

ix. The Person Joshua. 

X. His Work. 

xi. Religious Teaching of the Book. 

Literature. 

1 . The Name. — 1. The English form Joshua is 
an abbreviation of the Heb. (only in Dt 3", 
.Ig 2’) or yjVi; (the usual form, e.'g. Ex 17®, Dt 1®® 
ete., 1 K lo®^), later abbreviated to yus>:. (of Joshua 
himself, Neh 8^’) in order to avoid, it is said, the 
neguence of the vowels 5, fi (N'AT, 1892, 177, 573 ; 
IVlZKM iv. 332 ff.). In Nu 13®* Dt 32" the form 
is the same as that of the king of N. Israel 
(2 K 15®® etc.) and the prophet (Hos H*®); but Dt 
32" is probably a textual error for ynn% so Sam., 
Gr., Vulg., and Syr. (cf. Driver, in loco), and on 
Nu 13®* (P) no reliance can be placed. The LXX 

give it as 'IrtcoOs, and so it occurs in the NT both as 


Joshua’s own name (Ac 7") and that of our Lord 
(Mt r-***-®). The name, Slade {Gram. 93) suggests, 
may be a Hipliil. More probaldy it is a compound 
* J" is salvation.’ The parallel forms yi# 7 ' 3 t< and 
yity'^K favour this (on this and the anticiuity of the 
name see Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 155, 259). Cf. 
the Heb. still more and 'y?'', the 

Phocn. and the Himyarite yB>n’, which Deren- 
bourg transliterates Yuhashi. 

Joshua the son of Nun, the successor of Moses 
in the leadership of Israel, is mentioned several 
times outside the Book of Joshua; but as the 
traditions concerning liirn are mainly found in the 
latter, it will be more convenient to examine its 
eontents and composition before treating of his 
life. 

ii. Contents of the Book. — The Book of 
Joshua consists of twenty-four chapters, of which 
the first twelve take up the history of Israel from 
the point reached by tlie end of Deuteronomy, the 
death of Moses, and continue it through the con¬ 
quest of Western Palestine ; while the next nine 
record the division of the land among the tribes 
(12-21). An appendix gives Joshua’s speech to 
Reuben, Gad, and half-Manasseh, liis dismissal of 
them to E. Palestine (22*'^^); the controversy about 
the altar of Ed (22^®*") ; the last days of Joshua 
and his death (23-24®^); the burial of Joseph’s body 
(24®-), and tlie death of Eleazar son of Aaron (24®®). 

iii. Relation to the Pentateuch.— The Book 
of Joshua thus proves to be the necessary supple¬ 
ment and completion of the Pentateuch, of whose 
promises and obligations it records the fulfilment 
in the settlement of Abraham’s descendants in 
Canaan (cf. Gn 12’ etc.); in the execution (told 
in Deuteronomic language) of the Deuteronomic 
commands to Israel to take possession of the land 
and extirpate the Canaanites ; and even in such 
details as the burial of Joseph’s bones, which the 
patriarch made Israel sw’ear they would carry up 
w'ith them from Egypt (Gn 50”).’’ 

Notwithstai.ding this continuity of historical 
material and of plan, the lleo. Canon sharply 
.separfited the Book of Joshua from the Pentateuch: 
the Pentateuch comprises the first and earliest 
part of the Canon—the Torah ; the Book of Joshua 
heads the later Canon of the Prophets, more 
especially the series of historical works, concluding 
with the Books of Kings and known as the Former 
Prophets. Besides, the book in its present form is 
an independent whole, with a definite beginning and 
conclusion ; its orthography dillers in several im- 
ortant details from that of the Pentateuch {e.g, it 
oes not continue the epicene and lyj of the 
Pentateuch, nor the form San for n^Nn, and spells 
Jericho 'inn' not as always in the Pentateuch ’inn;); 
while in consequence of its later adoption into tlio 
Canon its text (cf. the numerous deviations of the 
LXX) is in a less certain form. For some time, 
therefore, the book w^as not brought under the 
methods of criticism and analysis to which the 
Pentateuch was subjected in the end of last and 
beginning of this century. Rut in 1792 the 
Scotsman, Father Geddes, in his translation of the 
Bible, wrote (vol. I. Preface, n. xxi); ‘To the 
Pentateuch I have joined the Book of Joshuah 
{sic), both because I conceive it to be compiled by 
the same author, and because it is a necessary 
appendix to the liistory contained in the former 
books.’t But it was de Wette, Bleek, and Ewald 
who wore the first to extend to Joshua the docu¬ 
mentary theory of the composition of the Penta- 

• Of. Jos llff. with Nu 2715«’-, Dt 81i*«. 28 ; iia with Nu 32, Dt 
8 i 8 ir.; gsoir. with Dt 11299’. 271-8- d-u . 13 ff. with Nu 34 ; 148-i» with 
Nu 1424 Dt 1»6; 171-8 with Nu 27i h 3 (}i i2 • 20 f. with Nu 36. 

t llollenberg. In his account of the criticism of Joshua {SK, 
1874, p. 463), ft, therefore, so far wrong in naming de Wette aa 
the first to recognize that the analysft of Joshua must follow 
the lines of that of the Pentateuch. 
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teuch. Do Wette (see list of literature below), 
after vacillating, in successive editions of hia Intro¬ 
duction, between the fragmentary and documentary 
hypotheses of the composition of the Pentateuch, 
finally adhered tx) the latter, and traced through 
Joshua the Elohist and Deiiteronomic documents. 
In 1822 Bleek distinguished the basis of the book 
as Elohist, additions to it as by the Jahwist, and 
its final redaction as from the hands of the Dcuter- 
onomist. Soon after Bleek began his criticism, 
Ewald traced up to the end of Joshua all the docu¬ 
ments into which he had already analysed the 
Pentateuch. The work was continued by other 
critics, the most prominent of whom have been 
Knobel, Schrader, Ndideke, Ilollenberg, Well- 
hausen, Vatke (whose results appear in his post¬ 
humous 1 ectures on OT In troduction), Budde, AI hers, 
Driver, Bennett, and Addis. Amid many varieties 
of opinion as to details, the analyses of this long 
list of scholars reveal a wonderful agreement, not 
only as to the presence in .foshiia of all the Penta- 
teuchal documents, but even as to the approximate 
proportions in which they stand to eaih other.* 
It IS because of these results that OT criticism 
prefers to speak of the Jlexateuch rather than of 
the Ventaiem h. 

iv. Thk Coi^stituent Documents. — Critics, 
then, agree that all the chief documents of the 
I’entateuch are present in Joshua, and indeed this 
is obvious to any reader of the original who is 
familiar with the characteristic style and favourite 
toi)ics of these documents. But the documents are 
present with certain ambiguities and complications, 
and these ])resent a number of problems unsolved 
and perhaps insoluble, which are peculiar to the 
criticism of Joshua, as contrasted with that of the 
Pentateuch. 

In the following analysis we start with the 
Deuteronomic elements, the spirit and stylo of 
which are so readily recognized. We have seen 
that the book is faithful to the spirit of the 
Deuteronomic code—even to the extent of ideal¬ 
izing the facts—in so far as Deuteronomy com¬ 
mands Israel to take full possession of the land 
and extirpate the native inhabitants. But the 
Deuteronomic dialect is also frecpiently observed. 
The following is a list and analysis of the Deuter¬ 
onomic passages. They are found chiefly in chs. 
1-12, and in the Appendix, chs. 21-24. 

{a) The Deuteronomic Passages in Joshua. —It 
is not without significance that tiie introduction is 
one of the most plainly Deuteronomic passages of 
the Book. Cli. 1 is not only written in manifest 
continuation of the end of the Bk. of Deuter¬ 
onomy (as completed, critics now take for granted, 
by a Deuteronomic e<litor), but it is composed 
almost throughout in the Dmitiuonomic style. 
Vv.*'*^ are expanded from Dt X)t 31'“^ is 

echoed in vv.®’’*; Dt 4® 29® (Heb.) in v."^; 
Dt 1"«;20® 3l« in v.» ; Dt 1P> in v.ll^ Terms used 
only in Dt, or in the meaning in wliich they are 
employed in Dt, are scattered through the chapter 
(<j.y. the intransitive pny, and cncc’ in the sense of 
olhcers who communicate the orders of the chief 
to the people). The af)peal to the Law and the 
Book or the Law are also Deuteronomic, and so, 
too, the number of the tribes settled E. of the 
Jordan as 2^ (cf. v.’® wdth Dt 3^®'^^), w'hile JE 
(Nu 32^*®' states them as 2. At the same time 
there arc complications. The x^hrases ntpo ni^D 
(v.i), D'ron and Vnn (v.^*), are not phrases of the 
Dt style, w hich has other terms for the two latter; 
the details in v.'^* might have been stated by any 

• In opposition to these analyses, defenders of the unity of the 
book, and (to a greater or leas degree) of its Independence, have 
appeared in J. b. Konlg Q83f)), and Keil in his Commentary. 
See also Lex J/osaica, luia Principal Douglas in his handbook 

on Joshua. 


w'riter. These facts have led some to conclude 
that a JE narrative underlies this Dt introduction 
to the Book. It should he observed that the Dt 
parallels and echoes in the chapter are all taken 
from the historical and parenetic portions of the 
Bk. of Dt which most critics now assign to another 
hand than that which drew up the legal keniel of 
the Book, chs. 12-26. 28. 

In ch. 2, vv.^®-^^ (and perhaps v.^) are not only 
Deuteronomic in language, but express a favourite 
thought of the Deuteronomist—the fear which 
Israel anti the w'onderful deeds of J" produced on 
the inhabitants of W. Palestine. Chs. 3 and 4, 
on the Crossing of Jordan, are obviously com 
piled from several sources, for they contain not 
only difl'erences of style, but of substance. Then; 
are, firstly t clauses in the Dt dialect deducing from 
the events described the Dt doctrines (3"^ 4^^ the 
magnifying of Joshua in the eyes of Israel; 4®^-^“* 
the duty oi teaching future generations the mean¬ 
ing of the events, and the impression of these on 
the Canaanites); and, secondly, in other parts of 
the narrative, characteristic Dt phrases occur (3®'^ 
DuVn Dunsn, etc.); but, thirdly ahso, there are traces 
of an original Dt account oi the monument raised 
to commemorate the passage (4®- ®, cf. vv.®^- 

which dill'ers from the two J E accounts of the same 
(see below), in so far as it makes the monument to 
consist of 12 stones brought by 12 men from the 
bed of Jordan, and places it at Oilgal. In chs. 6 
and 6 (the Taking of Jericho), 6^ the fear of the 
Canaanites has an echo of Dt, as also G®- are 
supi^osed to have (cf. v.® with Dt 2®^ 3® etc;., and 
v.^ wdth Dt 2’*®^). In ch. 7 (Achan's Trespass) 
no Dt elements can bo detected with certainty 
(though some seem to occur in vv.^^^’* ’®) till the 

obvious Dt redaction of v.®^**, on w liich see below 
among the JE passages. In 8^’®^ (the Taking of 
Ai) touches of the Dt style may be detectecl in 

yy 1. 3. 27b^ 

Ch. 8®®"®® is a passage of peculiar dillicult,y. The 
linguistic evidence proves it to be in the main from 
the hand of a Deuteronomist editor, but besides 
containing, as the Dt redaction sometimes does, a 
trace of the juiestly writer (in the phrase nn 
V.®®), it records a fact, the building of an altar 
at Mt. Ebal, which conflicts with the principal 
law of Dt, that there shall be only one sanctuary 
in the land. It apparently refers to two jias- 
sages in Dt (Iptf. w -vvhicli orders blessing to be set 
on Gerizim, but cursing on Ebal, ana the very 
com^josite 27^'^®, which enjoins the erection of 
jilastcrcd stones, when Israel cnisses Jordan, and 
the inscription on them of the Torah vv.®* ®; that 
this .shall be at Ebal v.^ and that an altar of 
unhewn stones shall be raised there for sacrifice to 
Jeliovah; and that the tribes shall be divided to 
bless opposite Gerizim and curse opposite Ebal), yet 
it does not wholly agree with either of these (for it 
records a reading of the whole law where 11®* speaks 
only of the blessing and cursing, and 27^*^® speaks 
only of the writing of the Law). Jos 8®^*®® apj^ears 
therefore not to have been composed -Nvith the 
mere view of recording the fulfilment of the afore¬ 
said Dt injunctions (and indeed it ignores Dt27^*'** 
altogether), but to be an independent* writing based 
on documents, part of wliicn, the building of the 
Ebal altar, cannot be Deuteronomist, but is more 
likely to belong to E, whose interest in northern 
sanctuaries is constant.t (It is to E that the cor¬ 
responding passage Dt 27®* ® is assigned : on the his¬ 
torical questions raised by the passage, see below). 

In ch. 9 (the Guile of Gibeon) the introduction 

* The Dt passaffes, tlie first of which is an interpolation, the 
second an extraordinarily composite paragraph (in parte con¬ 
tradictory of itself), may, indeed, have been inserted in Dt sul^ 
sequent to the appearance of the paesage in Joshua^ 

f The description of the altar is very like Ex 
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(w.^* *, cf. Dt Jos 1^) and the closing words i 
the Dt formula ‘ the place which He shall 
choose’) are Deuteronomic; so, too, vv.®*** (the 
reference to Sihon and Og) and (cf. Dt 

oqio-i 8)^ In ch. 10 (The Victory of Gibeon and 
Conquest of the South), which is covered by the Dt 
introduction 9^* ®, there are many fragments of the 
Dt style, w.®* (the introduction and close of 
the story of J which is gathered round the quota¬ 
tion from the Bk. of Jashar: the phrase in 
* in the dav . . . Israel ’ is used 9 times in Dt, and 
nowhere else in the Pent. ; the phrase in v.^^^ m.T 
Dn'pj is also Dt, but there is no reason why it 
might not have been used by another writer), and 
vv.^®^* (perhaps), ; besides vv.-®"*®, tlm summary 
of the Conquest of the South, which by other 
documents, Jos 15'^’^®, Jg po-i®, is attributed to 
Judah and Caleb. Ch. 11 (the Conquest of the 
North) is also treated in the summary arrangement 
of the Deuteronomist, and mainly in Dt language ; 
while ch. 12 is assigned by virtually all critics to a 
Deuteronomic hand on the ground that vv.'*® 
follow Dt 3®’“* rather than the parallel Nu 
211-81 ^Qg Jg again joined with Sihon), and that Dt 
touches appear in the following verses. The list 
of kings vv.®‘®^ might be from any source. 

In the Second Section of the Book, the Division 
of the Land, chs. 13-21, the Dt passages are few. 
Here again the introduction is one of them, 13'*^^ 
a summary description of the land still unconquered, 
and a charge to divide what is conquered among the 
9^ tribes j and a description of E. Palestine studded 
not only with phrases but facts peculiar to the 
Deuteronomist {c.q. vM || Dt 18'; v.^2^ tribes ; v.'® 
Og; cf. also vv."^'^' generally with the Dt passage 
Jos 12'’®). There are, too, signs of an attempt to 
harmonize two differing accounts of the conquest ■ 
(cf. Wellh. Comp, dcs Hex. p. 129; Kuenen, 
Onderz. i. 1, § 7, n. 27). Ch. 14®* ’’ is Deuteronomic; 
so, too, chs. 18^* 2D''", which represent the con¬ 

quest of the Holy Land as in complete fullilment 
of the Divine promise ; a representation not con¬ 
sistent with other passages nor borne out by the 
subsequent histo^, but in harmony with the 
Deuteronomist’s ideal treatment of the subject. 
It is remarkable that in ch. 20 the Dt additions 
do not occur in the LXX. In the Appendix chs. 
22-24, Joshua’s charge to the 2^ tribes (ch. 22'*®), 
and his last charge to the nation (23'’^®), are in the 
well-known hortatory style of Dt. 

{h) The Priestly Writing in Joshua. —It is most 
convenient to take this next. In the First Section, 
chs. 1-12, the passages from P are few and frag¬ 
mentary, and consist either (a) of additions to the 
narrative of dates and statistics (about which, 
iiowevcr, there is this difficulty, that, though such 
things are charact/eristic of P in the Pentateuch, 
they do not in Joshua always agree with other 
statistics given by P, and being but bare figures 
cannot be proved on evidence of language to belong 
to P); or (h) of the substitution oi characteristic 
terms of P for the corresponding terms of other 
documents ; or (c) of statements with regard to the 
ritual and enforcement of the Law. Of the first of 
those three classes are 3^(‘0 4'®*'®; of the second 
5^ nenVon Vd nnDin (fi-*), and the evident ex¬ 
pansion of and 7“® Snib'’ Va inx iditi, 10®^ ly 
nin Dvn Dify (IP®); of the third class 5'®*'® the 
account of the Passover, 6“®^^ 7' 9'^*®' IP®. 

In the Second Section, on the Division of the Land, 
the bulk is from P (all, in fact, except the Dt oas- 
sages already cited, and a few from JE which will be 
cited immediately). This is clear from the presence 
of the characteristic marks of P’s style, and the 
agreement of the injunctions with those laid down in 
the Priestly Legislation in the Pentateuch. Besides 
the bulk of the contents, the opening and closing 
formulas of the various paragraphs of this section 


are from P, In short, in this section, as in the 
Pentateuch, P furnishes the framework. In the 
Appendix, ch. 22®'®^ (which emphasizes the central¬ 
ization of the worship by the account of the altar 
that was ‘ by Jordan ’) displays many of the char¬ 
acteristic marks of P’s style. There are, however, 
other features which suggest an independent author. 

(c) The Jahwist-Elohist Documents in Joshua. 
—As in the Pentateuch, the bulk of the narrative 
in Joshua belongs to the double document, known 
to critics as JE. To the traineil eye the s^le is 
easily distinguished from that of Dt or P. When, 
however, we seek to discriminate its two con¬ 
stituents, which in the Pentateuch are so often 
discernible from each other, we receive little or no 
assistance from the style or the language. It 
exhibits, however, another and far more decisive 
dillerence. Again and again in the JE portions of 
Joshua it becomes evident that two accounts of 
the same event have been welded together, for the 
statements not only repeat each other with a 
redundancy utterly foreign to the crisp style of 
either of the two documents J and E, but in details 
often conflict with each other. In ch 1 there are only 
fragments of JE. Ch 2 is all JE, except vv.'®*''. 
So, too, chs. 3. 4, the Crossing of Jordan, except the 
Dt fragments noted above. But when these have 
been put aside, the remainder reveals the presence 
of two narratives (as Wellhausen was the first to 
point out); according to one of which a monument 
to commemorate the Passage was built at Gilgal 
with stones taken from the river’s bed by the 
people, but according to the other was set up in 
the river’s bed, and consisted of 12 stones carried 
by 12 representatives of the tribes. This difference 
(in addition to the 3rd story of the Deuteronomist 
referred to above) is apparent not only from the 
statements in 4®* ®, but from the fact that while 3'^ 
describes the people as having all passed over, 
44.6.10b treat them as still about to cross. Again, 
3'® and 4® cannot belong to the same narrative, for 
they are simply ‘ doublets ’; yet S'® is presupposed 
by 4^. The two narratives msy be thus dis¬ 
tinguished— (1) 31* 8* U* 18*17 41-8.8. (2) 3'® 

44-7. Qf these two accounts it is not easy to 
say which is J and which E. 

Ch. 6 (events between Jordan and Jericho) is 
one of the most complicated parts of the text of 
Joshua. V.', as we have seen, is Dt. Vv.®*®*®*® 
(the record of the circumcision of the people by 
Joshua), are from JE. But into v.® words have 
been inserted—they are not found in the LXX— 
implying that Jo.shua did this a second time ; and 
vv.®’^ (tlie LXX here offers a widely different 
reading) interpolate an account of the reasons of 
the operation, which is not consistent with JE’s 
statement in v.®, that it was undertaken for the 
purpose of ‘ rolling away the reproach of Egypt.* 
These words are in th(imsclves an obviously wrong 
interpretation of the term Gilgal, i.e. ‘stone-circle, 
and can only mean that in the opinion of the 
writer Israel had been uncircumcised in Egypt, 
and that this neglect, wliich had excited the re¬ 
proach of the circumcised Egyptians, was now at 
last repaired. In contradiction to this, vv.*"® de¬ 
clare that the Israelites while in Egypt were 
circumcised, but that generation hjid all died, and 
those who wore born after the Exodus had not 
been circumcised, whicli neglect Joshua now made 
cood. The i)hraseology of these four verses is partly 
P’s, but most critics take thcui, along with the 
words interpolated in v.®, to be the addition of a later 
writer, who was anxious to harmonize JE’s account 
with previous reports of 1’ about circumcision. 
The end of ch. 5 (vv.'®‘'®) also presents a difficulty. 
It is generally assigneil to JE ; but some critics, 
on the alleged ground that the phrases run’ H 2 )t and 
IV as applied to an angel are found only in laU 
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writings, take the passage to be one of the very 
latest additions to the Ilk. of Joshua. So Kueneii. 
This reason is not conclusive. It was an earl;^" 
belief that Jehovah had a heavenly host (cf. 1 Iv 
22*^*), the belief in individual angels with special 
functions was also early, and we need not take ity 
in the special sense in which it is intended when 
applied to angels in the ilk. of Daniel, but simply 
in its early signilication of a military ollicer. 
may therefore very well be left to JE. 

The whole of ch. 6 (the Fall of Jericho), except 
yy a and belongs to JE, but we meet in it the 
same phenomenon as in (^hs. ,3 and 4, the presence 
(again first detected by Wellhausen) of two differ¬ 
ing accounts—one (vv.®- it'* partly ‘and it 
came to pass . . . manner,’ ‘ and the people 

shouted ’) wliich relates that Israel marched round 
Jericho on 7 successive days, the first 6 silently, 
but on the 7 th they shouted at the tvord of Joshuat 
and the walls fell; and the other (vv.^ partly, 
8.7b. 8.9^ parts of vv.^®-^®, vv.^®*‘“®^) which relates 
that a portion of the armed men marched round 
the city 7 times on one day, having in their midst 
the ark and priests with trumpets, and that at the 
7th round tlie people shouted at the signal of the 
ti'uinpets, and the walls fell. Cf. especially vv.^® 
»iid 20 . jQ the latter the people shout both before 
and after the trumpets, though v.^® enjoins them 
not to shout till the trumpets give the signal. As 
in chs. 3. 4 it is not easy to assign these double 
accounts, present in ch. 6, respectively to J and E. 

In ch. 7 (the Defeat before Ai and Achan’s Sin 
and Doom) all is from JE except v.^ and parts of 
yy 24, 28 ^ The latter verses aflord so instructive 
an example as to how the original JE narrative 
has been worked upon by subseouent editors that 
it is worth examining their details. To begin with, 
the LXX omits in the words anin—rjOD.Tnm, and 
in V.2® trxa— idjti. Moreover, in v.^ the term ‘and 
all Israel’ has been separated from its fellow- 
nominative ‘Joshua’ at the beginninjj of the 
verse* by the words omitted in the LXX, and by 
the rest of the catalogue of Achan’s property, 
while in v.“ not only does the phrase beginning 
iDJTi * and they stoned him with stones,’ which is 
in the language of P, form a mere doublet to the 
phrase introduced by iSpo’i ‘and they stoned them 
with stones,’ but when we remove the former, 
the latter is still preceded by the words ‘and 
they burned them with fire,’ an impossible 
order; we cannot conceive of Achan and his pro¬ 
perty as first burned and then stoned. Besides, 
while v.-®, which is JE, speaks of a cairn being 
raised over Achan alone, v.^^ describes them as 
brought up to the valley of Achor, and v.^® de¬ 
scribes them, as being burned and stoned. Of this 
confusion Albers has given the following reason¬ 
able explanation. The original JE narrative re¬ 
corded tlie jmni.shment only of Achan, but a Deuter- 
onomic editor, Avisliin^ to bring the process into 
conformity with Dt 13’®* Avhich enjoins that goods 
subject to the I.lnrem or Ban shall be burned, has 
added to v.^** the catalogue of Achan’s jiroijcrty, 
which wo have already seen to bo an evident in¬ 
trusion, and to v.“ the notice of the burning which 
we have seen to be impossible before that of the 
stoning, 'fhis editor must have also changed the 
‘him’ of both tlicso verses into ‘them’; it is 
remarkable that in both the LXX has ‘him.* If, 
now, we take out of the verses those intruded 
elements of Dt and P, the J E remainder reads 
consistently: ‘And Joshua, and all Israel with 
him, took Achan the son of Zerali, and brought 
him (LXX A) to the valley of Achor ; and Joshua 
said, “Why hast thou brought trouble upon us? 
Jehovah will bring trouble upon thee.” And they 
Btoned him (LXX BA; aurocs F) with stones.* 

* Though in AV they have been brought together. 


In ch. 8^'’* (the Taking of Ai) everything except 
the Dt fragments already noticed is from JE. 
But as in chs. 3. 4. 6, two accounts appear to have 
been fused (though it is not certain now we are to 
divide them between J and E). This is clear not 
only from the reduplication of certain details 
^yy 14 .18 gQQ below), and awkward connexions 
(v.^^ and v.“ witli v.^®), but still more from a 
double and contradictory story of the ambush, as 
well as from an attempt in the Massoretic text to 
reconcile these, and from the omission by the LXX 
both of the attempt and of the contradictory data. 
The first of the two accounts starts with v.® (perhaps 
earlier, for though vv.^* ® are mainly Dt, they contain 
other elements). According to this, after Joshua 
and all the army started from Gilgal for Ai, he 
chose and sent forward * 30,000 (? 3000) men by 
night to conceal themselves on the opposite or 
western side of Ai, and charged them to wait there 
till the army should pretend to flee from Ai, and 
drawing its inhabitants out of it, leave it empty, 
when the ambush were to take possession. The 
men chosen go forth and eflect this movement, 
while Joshua passes the same night in the valley 
(in V.® for oy read with Ewald poy). At this point 
the second account starts from v.*®, or at least 
from v.^h which relates that all the people (omit 
for grammatical reasons the words ‘ of war *) which 
were with him came over against Ai,t and (v.^®) 
Joshua took about 5000 men and ‘ set them as an 
ambush between Bethel and Ai, westward of Ai.* 
Then comes the difficult v.^®, which seems an 
attempt to combine and summarize the two 
accounts. The Greek translator, or the editor of 
the texts he used, feeling that the combination 
was impossible, has substituted for the word 
‘eastward,* and for with its contradictory data, 
the words ‘ the ambushes of the city from the sea 
(t.c. westward)’; and has omitted all v.^®. To this 
explanation the only alternative is that the data 
in v.^®, which conflict with those of the previous 
account of the ambush, and v.^® have been ad<led 
to the Massoretic text after the LXX translation 
was made, which is hardly possible. alike 

by its repetitions, in different words, of the same 
actions and theawkward grammar by which they are 
combined, is obviously the fusion of two accounts— 
one: ‘And it came to pass, when the king of Ai 
saw, that he and all his people hastened to the 
. . in front of the Arabah, not knowing of the 
ambush against them behind (to the west of) the 
city’; the other: ‘And the men of the city rose 
up early, and came forth to meet Israel in battle.* 
The Israelites flee, and draw the men of Ai§ after 
them. Here, again, in vv.^®-there are small 
doublets, and so, in fact, to the end of v.®® {e.g. in 
V.®®’’ the people fleeing to the wilderness ‘ turn on 
their pursuers,* omitted by LXX; yet in v.®^ 
‘Joshua and all Israel see that the ambush have 

* V.8» Some scholars ihinlc that according to this first account 
Joshua sent his ainhush ahead from (Jiljal. Tliis can bo main- 
t.'iinetl onl^v by denying that ^8“ belongs to the first account, 
hut thoro 18 no clause in the clauHO itself for srparuting it from 
what follows. And it Is not probable that any account would 
have made Joshua send the unibush ahead from Gilfjal, for this 
place is « or 7 hours distant from AI, and if the main body had 
r^'inained there during the night in which the ambush took up 
its position west of Ai, starting next morning, it would not have 
reached Ai till the ainhusli had been exposed for several hours 
to the daylight. Take v.8a with what follows it, and we find the 
first at^count imply that the ambush was not chosen and 
despatched till the whole anny had gone up towards Ai, which 
does not contradict the second and more detailed account, that 
it started after Joshua and the anny had arrived In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of AL 

t This still may be, though not probably, the first account. 

I ‘ to the appointed place.' Dillmann’s theory, that 

one of the two narratives had previously described this tryst, is 
surely impossible, for the men of Ai did not know of Israel'e 
arrival. Bennett emends ‘to the descent.’ 

§ lleh. adds ‘and Bethel,' but hXX omits; it must bo the 
addition of a late scribe inserting an allusion to Jg 1. 
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taken the city, and that smoke goes up, and turn 
and smite the men of Ai*; and in v.^ mc'n irnDn). 
These are quite enough ('without supposing that a 
diflerent use has been imputed to Joshua’s jaA’elin 
in v.^ from that in v.'*®) to prove tlie fusion of two 
tales of the same event, v is of course Dt. In 
the Dt passage the part that must have 

been taken from E has been already pointed out. 

In ch. 9 (the Guile of Gibeon), after the Dt 
introduction in vv'* the JE narrative commences 
independently in v.*. Its stylo is distinguish¬ 
able from the Dt portions, vv."‘^* ; and 

both in style and substance it differs from the P 
account, vv.^®’’* even within JE a double 

account is as discernible as it was in the JE 
portions of chs. 3. 4. 6 and 8: cf. the doublets in 
vv.In ch. 10^‘” we have the JE account of 
the defeat by Joshua of the kings of Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and Debir, all with terri¬ 
tories that afterwards became J udah’s. Vv.'-“* 
read continuously, and relate fully how God smote 
the Canaanites before Israel by a great hailstorm. 
Yv,i 2 -i 6 break into this with a story suggested by 
an ancient verse of poetry, a prayer of Joshua for a 
day long enough to slay his foes; they add that this 
prayer was answered by God commanding the sun 
to stand still for a whole day in the heavens, and 
that Joshua and his force returned to their camp; 
while vv.^®^^* relate that tliey continued the pursuit 
of the 5 kings whose forces nad been beaten by the 
hailstorm recounted in v.^b Yv.is-is plainly 
an interpolation by another, who finding in the 
Bk, of Jashar this poetical ejaculation of Joshua 
for a day sufficient for his big task, prosaically 
added, that this actually liappened. This 

account of the defeat of the southern kings is not 
compatible with tliat in ch. 15^®^* and in Jg (see 
below, § vii.). In ch. have the JE 

account of the conquest of N. Canaan. 

In the Second Section, chs. 13-21, on the Division 
of the Land, the portions by JE are comparatively 
few, some of them mere fraginculs: in ch. 13, 
vv.'*^®, in ch. 15, (see below, § vii.), in ch. 

16, vv.i’®, the boundary of Joseph ; v.^® the Canaan- 
ite enclaves at Gezer and in Ephraim, the latter 
assigned to E; in ch. 17, vv.^’® details on Manas- 
seh, and vvj®’’*’® Manasseh’s difiiculties with .the 
Canaanites and Joshua’s treatment of the house of 
Joseph; in ch. 18, vv.^'®-®*^® Joshua’s allotment of 
land to 7 tribes, by casting lota ; in ch. 19^ a detail 
about Simeon, vv.**^- the removal of Dan to Laish 
(see below, § vii.), and the tribes take pos¬ 

session and Joshua gets Timnatli-.serah. 

In the Appendix (chs. 22-24) the whole of ch. 24, 
except a few insertions from Dt and P, is assigned 
to E. 

V. Problems of the Relation and Composi¬ 
tion OF THE Documents. — The evidence thus 
collected from the text itself of the Bk. of 
Joshua, may be ambiguous in this or that detail; 
but its cumulative force and its main direction are 
unmistakable. Were it only by the ‘doublets’it 
contains on the various episodes of the conquest, 
and by the different degrees of completeness to 
which various passages describe the division of the 
land to have been carried, tlie Bk. of Joshua is 
amply proved to bo a compilation from several 
sources. Of these, the oldest, which supplies the 
bulk of the narrative of the conquest m chs. 1-12, 
and gives the conclu.sion of Joshua’s history in ch. 
24, but also supplies some details concerning the 
division of the land, belongs by linguistic evidence 
to the document entitled by critics JE. This 
document is itself comjxised from two narratives; 
for, as we have seen, in those parts of it which run 
through chs. 3, 4, 0 and 8, two accounts of the 

* The attempt by Budde, p. 60, to pfot rid of the differences by 
emending the text, has not convinced critics. 


same episodes, tlie crossing of Jordan and the tak¬ 
ing of Jericho and of Ai, have obviously been com¬ 
bined and in chs. 13-21, later juissagcs 
and perhaps otb( 3 rs) have been added to it, whether 
by the hand tliat combined its constituents it is 
impossible to say. Alongside these written tradi¬ 
tions in JE of the Conquest and Division of the 
Land, there appears to have existed, cither in whole 
or part, at least one other written tradition, and 
lerliaps two. The passages in chs. 1-12, which on 
inguistic evidence are assignable to P, seem to 
have been taken from a Priestly narrative of the 
Conquest, and there was ceitainly a Priestly 
account of the Division of the Territory from whicli 
the bulk of chs. 13-21 is taken. Hut there are also 
accounts of some events of the Conquest, notably 
that of the monument at Gilgal (4^- cf. 
and the summary of the Conquest of the South 
(9*®"'*®), which seem to imply that there was, in 
addition to the two other accounts just noted 
above, one independent Deuteronomic account of 
the Conquest. 

But if the existence of an original Dt narrative 
of tlie facts of the Conquest he uncertain, there 
was another hand at work of the .same spirit and 
style of language. In chs. 1-12 the great majority 
of the Dt j massages do not give evidence of belong¬ 
ing to an indej>endent account of the same events 
as are de.scrihed in JE, hut consist of introductions 
to the various sections, the bulk of the narrative 
in which is JE, and of connexions and transi¬ 
tions ; or they point out how the events related in 
JE illustrate the favourite doctrines of the Deuter¬ 
onomic writers and enforce the Deuteronomic legis¬ 
lation. All these passages are easily separable 
from the narratives to which they have been 
added, and sometimes (as in ch. 7^^* it is clear 
that their insertion has not been accomplished 
without the moditicalion of the original text. 
And, l)oside.s, single phrase.** characteristic of the 
Dt style have been scattered over most of the 
cliapters. All this points to one conclusion. A 
Deuteronomic writer has ‘edited,’ not only chs. 
1-12, but the whole book. His is the framework 
of the whole, his its connexion with the Bk. of 
Deuteronomy, the moditication of the JE narra¬ 
tives, and the lessons deduced from them. Who 
he was, whether he can he identified with the 
author of the original Dt law-book (which is 
improbable), or the author of tlie historical supple¬ 
ments to the latter, or was another writer of the 
same spirit and style, are questions that divhle 
critic.s, and depend on the still unsettled problems 
as to the composition of the Bk. of Deuteronomy 
it self.t It would he misleailing, however, to take 
for granted that tliis Deuteronomic redaction was 
completed by one hand at one time. The rea.sons 
for supposing that various strata (though all in 
the Deuteronomic spirit and style) are represented 
in it will appear from the next paragraph. 

The question of the relation of this Deuter¬ 
onomic redaction (or redactions) to the elements of 
P which appear in Joshua is a very diflicult one. 
Was the l)t redaction (or redactions) completed 
upon JE and the independent Dt traditions 
(dejicribed above), and was the whole only then 

* We have also seen that It is not possible to assign these, on 
linguistic evidence, respectively to J and E. 

t See the discussions in the works, cited hclow, of Hollcnbcrg, 
Kuenen, Dillmann, and Kittel. Iloilenberg's conclusion is th.al 
not the original Deuteronomist, but the Deuteronomio editor 
who combined Deuteronomy with the rest of the Pentateuch 
and added to it chs, 1-4. 27. 2S)-31, is the writer of these 
passages in Joshua. Dillmann assigns them in the main to the 
author of the Bk. of Deuteronomy ; Kuenen, either to a writer 
or writers akin in spirit and style to the author of Dt 1-4, etc.; 
so virtually Kittel, to a 1)'^ whom (not certainly but on tht 
whole) he t/akos to have been dilTerent from DL There is a 
curious difference between the Dt passage Jos and I)i 
1124. 2 d»; but it is not very great, and does not carry us far ii 
the discussion of the question. 
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combined with the passages from P ? Or did the 
Dt redaction take place subsequently to P ? The 
former of these alternatives is accepted by Driver 
{Introd.^ p. 104). But there is important evidence 
in favour of the latter. In the Bk. of Joshua, P 
does not occupy the regulative position, nor 
supply the framework, as it does in the Penta¬ 
teuch. And in the Massoretic text of Joshua 
portions of P have apparently been subjected to 
the Dt revision ; in cm. 20, for instance, the sub¬ 
stance is from P, the additional matter is Deuter- 
onomic (see vv.^'®). Again, while most of the Dt 
passages appear in the LXX translation, and are 
therefore to be regarded as prior to it, a number 
are not found in it. For example, in ch. 72 ^*^ we 
saw that the LXX reproduces only .some of the 
Dt modifications of the J H account of Achan’s 
punishment, and the verses ch. 20^*® (just cited), in 
which Deutcronomic additions are manifest, are 
not found in the LXX (H). It is also probable that 
ch. 22^*'*® was written subscfiuently to the Priestly 
Code(cf. W. K. Smith, OrJC'2 413, and Bennett, 
PHiner, 90). Throughout the book, too, we find 
some words from a very late stage of the language 
(Dillmann, p. 442). All this implies that what 
Bennett {H/c. Jos, p. 22) calls ‘very probable* 
is a certainly: the Deutcronomic redaction of 
the Bk. of Joshua is from more than one hand. 
Some of it, according to the evidence of the LXX, 
must be very late. Accordingly we understand 
why no author’s name has been assigned to the 
Bk. of Joshua : * it takes its title from its subject 
and is an anonymous work. The points upon 
which an early author, or even one contem¬ 
porary with the events described, has been 
assumed, are either illusory {e,q. the reading of 5' 
uiDV should be oiny), or can only prove the date of 
one or other of the constituent documents. The 
final redaction alfords no historical allusion by 
which its date might be fixed. 

vi. Separation from the Pentateuch, and 
Date. —Another set of problems is raised by the 
relation of Joshua to the Pentateuch. Most critics 
liave held that the Bk. of Joshua was separated 
from the rest of the Pentateuch after JE, D, and P 
had been combined, but Bennett {A Prhmr of the 
Bible^ 1897, p. 90) thinks that the JE, D, and P 
I)ortionsof Jos were combined by another and later 
editor than the editor who combined the same <locu- 
ments in the Pentateuch. This is certainly borne 
out by the ditlerent rank, alluded to above, which 
is assigned to P in the Pentateuch and in Joshua. 
But, whatever be the an.swer to these questioms, 
the reason of the separation of the Book of Joshua 
from the Pentateuch when the latter became 
canonical in Israel in Ezra’s time is very intel¬ 
ligible. The legislation really closes with Deuter¬ 
onomy and the account of Moses* death, and it 
was legislation which Ezra and Neheraiah were 
anxious to enforce. That the Bk. of Joshua was 
not regarded in Israel as what wo call canonical 
till long after the Torah or Five Books of Moses 
had reached that rank, is clear from the dilTercnce 
between it and them in the LXX translation. 
While it is evident, from the comparatively few 
discrepancies between the Massoretic text and that 
of the LXX, that the text of the Torah had long 
been guarded with care before the LXX translation 
was made, the many discrepancies in the Bk. of 
Joshua, the freedom with whicli tlie Greek trans¬ 
lator or translators allowed themselves to omit and 
to modify, prove tliat when the LXX translation of 
it was made Joshua was not regarded as of canoni¬ 
cal rank. The admission to the Canon of the 

* That JoBhua ie the author is asserted in the Talmud, ‘ Baba 
bathra,’ I 42 . It has been maintained by a few Rom. Cath. and 
Protestant scholars, and even in this century by, r.y., J. L. Kdnig, 
AT Stud. L 1836. But see Calvin’s sane words in his Arpf. 


Prophetical Books, to which it belongs, is generally 
held to have been about 200 n.c. 

vii. Relation to the Book of Judges.— -But 
the problems of the analysis of the Bk. of Joshua 
cannot be fully stated without some comparison of 
its data of the Conquest with those furnished in 
the opening chapters of the Bk. of Judges. We 
have seen that in the Bk. of Joshua there are two 
diflerent conceptions of how the Concmest was 
achieved. One is that shared by both D and P: 
that the Conquest of the Land was completed 
and the inhabitants exterminated by Joshua, and 
thereupon the various territories were occupied 
by the tribes to which he allotted them. The 
other, very evident from the fragments of J, in 
the second half of the book, takes the Conquest to 
have been gradual and partial. This, the older 
conception, is that which is supported by the Bk. 
of Judges. In Jg 1-2® we have fragments of an 
account of the Conquest, Avhich an editor has 
found irreconcilable with the conception that 
dominates the Bk. of Joshua, and has therefore, 
by an introductory clause, Jg P*, transferred to the 
days after Joshua’s death. This, however, is 
impossible: we cannot conceive that Israel having 
gamed full possession of Western Palestine and 
exterminated the Canaauites, was after Joshua’s 
death driven back upon Jericho and began a 
second series of campaigns which gradually re¬ 
stored the country to them. In itself this is im¬ 
possible ; and that the campaigns in Jg I happened 
in Joshua’s lifetime is implied not only by the 
account of his death which follows them in Jg 2II’., 
but proved by the fact that the same episodes (e.y. 
Hebron and Caleb, Debir and Othniel) which are 
related in Jg 1 ns happening after Joshua’s death 
are in the Bk. of Joshua itself related as happen¬ 
ing while he still directed the allotment of the 
territories. Omit Jg P* and several other verses in 
the same chapter which are obvious insertions by 
an editor and some of which flatly contradict 
verses that stand next them, and what is left 
alfords an account of the Conquest which is in 
harmony (as already said) with the older of the 
two conceptions, contained in the Bk. of Joshua.* 

The relation to each other of these parallel 
passages in the Bk. of Joshua and in Jg 1 has 
been dilTerently estimated by critics. Yet the 
facts appear to shut out all the alternatives but 
one. Not only do the parallels agree (as has just 
been said) in their general conce})tion of the con¬ 
quest—that it took place through the efi’orts of 
separate tribes, and with incomplete results rather 
than (as the view of P and D which prevails in the 
Bk. of Joshua conceives it) by all Israel acting 
together and with a complete extermination of the 
‘ inhabitants of the laml ’; but in parts the parallels 
agree word for word, and they both contain the 
same characteristic terms and phrases. 

The following table represents the agreements 
and difl’erences :— 

Jg B- (except the first clause) a. 8.6.6. 7: The beginning of 
Judah’s and Simeon’s campaign, and their defeat of 
Adonl-bezelf. JoslOiff-: After Joshua’s capture of Ai and 
treaty with Gibeon, Adoni-zedek (LXX Aaoni-bozek ; the 
reading Adoni-zedek has perhaps arisen as some echo of 
another ancient king of Jerusalem, Melchl-zedek), king 
of Jerusalem, with the kings of Jarmuth, Lachish, and 
Eglon, having attacked Gibeon, is defeated by Joshua and 
all Israel in tlie battle of Beth-horon, and afterwards 
slain. 

Jg 119.‘ 20 . 10 - 15 ; After Judah receives the hill-country for an 
inheriUnce, C'aleb in obedience to a command by Moses 
receives Hebron, and takes it, slaying its Anaklte lords ; 


• On Jg 1 f. consult Wcllhausen, Camp. d. Hex. 213-215 ; E. 
Meyer, ZATWi. p. 13611.; but especially Budde, both In ZATW 
vii. p. 04ff., and Richt. u. Samuel, pp. 2ff., 84-80; and Moore, 
the Internat. Crit. Cmnin. p. 3ff. The verses to be 
eliminated from Jg 1-2^^ are 8. 9. is. 3« 21 8. Of these 14 is 
redundant in face of vv.o 7 ; v.8, intimating the capture of Jerus. 
is contradicted by later history and the rest of the narrative. 
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he offers his daughter to the conqueror of ^iriath-sepher. 
This is ’Othniel. 'Othniel receives Aclisah, Caleb's 
daughter, and with her the ‘ upper and lower Guloth.' 
Jos ISiaff-: Caleb, in obedience to a divine command by 
Joshua, receives Hebron, slaying its Anakite lords ; then 
from V .18 the story of Debir, Otnniel, and Achsah follows 
exactly as in Jg 

Jg 116 .17 : The settlement of the Kenite and conquest of 
Simeon’s land find no parallel in Joshua. 

Jg 121 ; The continued hold of the Jebusite upon Jerusalem, 
the sons of Benjamin do not drive him out. Jos : 
The same, but it is the sons of Judah who are said not to 
have been able to drive out the Jehusito. 

Jg 122-28 : The house of Joseph go up to Bethel, and with them 
Jehovah (an unusual expression, and not found in the 
relation of the other campaigns; for Jehovah LXX reads 
Judah i Budde reasonably conlectures Josh^ia as the 
original reading); the house of Joseph takes Bethel. To 
this there is no parallel in the Bk. of Joshua; but a 
reminiscence of the capture of Bethel crops up in the 
story of the taking of Ai, Jos 8 ^'^' Ai aiui Bethel ‘ (but this 
is omitted by the best MSS of LXX). 

Jgl27. 28 : Manasseh did not dispossess the inhabitants of 
Beth'Shan, Toanach, Dor, Ibleam, Megiddo, and their 
subject villages. But the Canaanite resolved to dwell in 
that land. When Israel grew strong they forced Oanaan- 
ites to work for them. Jos The Bene-Manasaeh 

were not able to dispossess the inhabitants of Beth-shan, 
Ibleam, Dor, En-dor. Taanaoh, Megiddo, but the Canaan¬ 
ite resolved to dwell in this land ; when the Bene-Israel 
grew strong they forced the Canaanitos to work for them. 
Jg 120 ; Ephraim did not dispossess the Canaanite of Oezer, 
but the O. dwelt in his mrd.st in Gezer. llJos 16^0 ; And he 
^phraim) did not dispossess the Canaanite who dwelt in 
Qezer, but the 0. dwelt in the midst of Ephraim to this 
day, and ‘had to take up the forced service of a labourer.* 
iao-83 ; Zobulun, Asher, and Naplitali did not tlisposaess 
the Canaanites of certain towns. No parallels to this in 
Jos. 

Jg iM. ; The Amorites forced the Bcne-Dan into the hill- 
country, and did not allow them to come down into the 
'emek. And the Araorito resolved to dwell in Mt. Heres 
in Aijalonand in Sha'albira, and the hand of the house of 
Joseph was heavy, and they were reduced to forced labour. 
Jos lO'if: And the Bene-Pan went up and fought with 
Leshem and took it, and smote it at the edge of the 
sword, and took possession of it, and dwelt in it, and 
called Leshem Dan after Dan their father. From these 
two passages Budde proposes to restore the full text of 
the original in this order : Jg 1^^*, Jos (LXX)^7b, Jg 
IM (cf. the LXX additions to Jos 19^7b). 

This comparison, besides revealing the similarity 
of general conception and identity of several 
passages and characteristic phrases, shows that the 
assages in Jg 1, besides being set under a wrong 
ate (v.^* ‘after the death of Joshua’), have been 
‘edited’ to serve the purpo.se of the compiler of 
this part of the Bk. of Judges, which as revealed 
in ch. 2^^'^ is that the failure to dispossess all the 
Canaanites is the reason why Jehovah proceeded 
now to punish Israel. For instance, the passages 
in Joshua generally declare that the tribes were 
not able to drive out certain Canaanite com¬ 
munities ; in J^ 1 the words in italics are 
omitted.*’ And m v.*^ the Benjamites have been 
substituted for Judahy which is given in the 
parallel Jos IS**. From all this it is clear th.at in 
the Bk. of Joshua we have the more original text 
of these passages; it is impos.sible that the editor 
of that Dook took them from Jg 1. Nor is the 
converse probable ; for in the Bk. of Joshua, as we 
have seen, these passages have been inserted in a 
setting, the whole tendency of which is to give 
a conception of tlie conquest different from that to 
which tney testify. There remains possible, there¬ 
fore, only this conclu.sion, as Budde has clearly 
exhibited, that the editors, botli of the Bk. of 
Joshua and of Jg If., have taken them from a 
common source. TJiis source, with its conception 
of the conquest so different from that of D and P, 
must, in our ignorance of any other sources of the 
Hexateiich, be assigned to JE. Can we decide 
whether it belongs to J or E ? It so happens that 
in ch. 24 we have a piece which, for very obvious 
reasons, critics are agreed in assigning to E. But 
its conception of the conquest approaches too 
nearly to that of the Deuteronomic redaction of 
* In the omission of the words la very plain ; the infinit. 
cannot bo construed without them. 
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Joshua to allow us to assign to its author the 
passages in question. We have therefore no 
alternative but to regard them as the work of J, 
or at least of the series of writers designated by 
that letter. So, for instance, Kittel, Driver (in 
Smith’s Diet, of the Biblc\ vol. i. nt. ii. p. 1816), 
and especially Budde {ZATW vii. 155 ff.), who 
assigns them, not to the original J, hut to the 
Jahwistic redactor. And to the same liand we 
must assign, of course, a numher of other passages 
in the Bk. of Joshua which, though they are not 
found among the parallels present in Jg 1, plainly 
supplement the latter, and are ruled by the same 
conception of the conquest, viz. that it was partial, 
for there were many Canaanite communities and 
groups of communities whom the tribes could not 
drive out. These are Jos 13'® and probably 

the simpler forms of the doublets in the JE portions 
of chs. 1-12, and among them we must also include 
the additional matter which ch. *19^^ contributes 
to the story of Dan as related in Jg See, 

further, art. Judges (Book of), where on several 
points a diflerent view is maintained from that 
represented in the present article. 

viii. The Historical Value of the Book 
OF Joshua. — We have seen — upon evidence 
afforded by itself, philological and textual—that 
the final redaction of the b:jok must be placed 
very late in the history of Israel: certainly after 
Ezra’s time, perhaps not till the 3rd cent. B.c. 
We have seen, too, that this redaction includes 
widely differing accounts of how the conquest and 
division of the land were accomplished : a Deuter¬ 
onomic writer and the Priestly writer represent 
it to have been thorough, and effected in one 
generation by the whole nation acting together; 
the Jaliwistic document (with ch. 1 of the Bk. of 
Judges) represents it as the work of separate 
tribes, and to have been far from complete. When 
we accept the latter alternative, not only as that 
of the older record, bub as the only one in harmony 
with the data of th^ subsequent history under the 
Judges and Kings, our ditliculties a/e not at an 
end. Vox y first y tlie Jahwistic document cannot be 
proved to oe earlier than the 9th cent. B.c. ; and, 
secondy before being used by the editor of the 
whole book, it has been combined with the Elohist 
document in a form which contains such varying 
accounts of the different episodes of the Conquest 
as were likely to arise in the many centuries of 
tradition between the Conquest and tne dates of the 
two constituent documents. These present, too, 
other ditliculties. They are defective: it is remark¬ 
able that neither says a word about the conquest 
of the midlands of Western Palestine, the lands 
aHerwards occupied by Manasseh and Ephraim, 
although one of them (E) appears to have related 
the ceiebratiou of a solemn service at Shechem, 
tlie centre of that region, soon after the crossing 
of Jordan and in obedience to a word of Moses; 
while both of them appear to contain a few data 
that could not have oeen inserted till long after 
IsraeVa settlement in W. Palestine.* All these 
facts, presented to us, be it observed, by the 
biblical record itself, oblige us to subject the JE 
narrative to examination upon the ordinary prin¬ 
ciples of historical criticism. The first question 
we have to ask is; are there any signs in JE of 
the employment of older documents? In the early 
books of the OT such ancient material is usually 
found in the citation of poetical fragments. Of 
such the Bk. of Joshua contains only one (10^®*'®) 

* e.g. in the history of the treaty with Gibeon, though, as 
we shall see, there Is no reason for denying the main fact of 
such a treaty In the time of Joshua. The contradiction with 
later history, which Is alleged by some to exist in Jos 6^*—the 
abandonment of the site or Jericho (cf. Jg which represents 
Jericho os an Inhabited town)—may be ex^ilained by a change 
of site. 
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•which may be assigned (though this is not the 
opinion of all critics) to J. ‘Thus Joshua spake 
to Jehovah . . . and said in presence of all Israel— 

Sun stay upon Gibeon, and moon on the valley of Aijalon. 

And the sun stayed, and the moon stood till the people took 
vengeance of their enemies. 

Is it not written in the Book of Jashar?** This 
ancient fragment witnesses to two facts: (a) that 
Israel had to fight at this particular point of 
their advance into W. Palestine, and (b) the 
presence there of Joshua. But the fragment 
stands alone in the book ; on all other points we 
have to argue upon considerations of a general 
kind. 

The first point which appears to be sufficiently 
established is the national unity of Israel, before 
and when they crossed the Jordan. This, it is 
true, has been denied. Stade {GVI i. 134 ff.) and 
others suppose that the Israelite occupation of 
W. I*alestine proceeded gradually and peacefully 
—by the drifting across Jordan, one by one, of 
various Israelite clans, before the pressure of their 
increasing numbers and in desire for room and 
food. But the theory of a peaceful invasion is 
contradicted no less by the general force of tradi¬ 
tion than by the historic probabilities; while the 
national unity is certified, not only by the earliest 
memories of the people (Bk. of Jg, passim) and 
the unanimous voice of later tradition, but by 
the fact that the great cause and reason of suen 
a unity, the possession by the tribes of a common 
faith and a common shrine, had already been 
achieved by the labours of Moses. The later 
unity of Israel, accoimjlished among the separ¬ 
ating influences of \V, Palestine, geographical, 
social, religious, would not have been possible 
unless Israel had already been united ^fore enter¬ 
ing these. Nor do the accounts in the Bks. of 
Jos and Jg relate, before the capture of Jericho, 
anything contradictory to the theory of such a 
unity; it is only from Jericho onwards that 
J describes the tribes as separately undertaking 
the conquest of their respective territories. More¬ 
over, although J represents separate conquests 
after Jericho, it assumes, and even explicitly states, 
that these were preceded by a common understand¬ 
ing of how the work of conquest was to be divided 
and the territories assigned (Jos 16^* 17'^-, Jg P). 
If we accept this evidence of J (as against Dt and 
P), that tne conquest was achieved by separate 
tribes, we should surely receive its testimony that 
the direction and plan proceeded from a common 
centre; especially when the unity of Israel, at the 
time of crossing Jordan, is rendered so probable 
W the considerations quoted above. (See Smith, 
JaGBLf Appen. II.; McCurdy, HPM ii. 112). 

ix. The Person of Joshua,— We are now able 
to consider the person of Joshua himself. The 
attempt has been made to relegate, not only the 
deeds, but the personality of this great leaoer to 
the domain of legend and myth. Stade {GVI i. 
p. 135) and others t have fastened on the undoubted 
fact that in each successive stratum of the tra¬ 
dition Joshua is made to play a more active and 
regulative part in the allotment and conquest of 
the territory. They assert that he is not men¬ 
tioned W J, and that we can trace the origin of 
him^to E.^ E is an Ephraimitic document, Joshua 
an Ephraimitic hero. And the inference is drawn 
by these critics, that, to begin with, Joshua is no 
more a person than, say, the ‘Judah and Simeon 
his brother’ of Jg 1*; but only the personification 
of a Josephide clan, whose centre was Timnath- 

* The rest of v.is {g ^ prose statement that the prayer of 
Joshua for a lonj? day in which to complete the rout of the 
enemy, was fulfilled by the literal halt of sun and moon in 
their courses. 

f Of. Ed. Moyer, ZATW L p. 134; Wellhausen, Comp, dei 
ATm. p. llOf. n. L 


serah (Jos 19®® 24®®) or Timnath-heres (Jg 2®)* in 
the S.W. of the hill-country of Ephraim, t 
But, as Kuenen says, the fact that Joshua 
appears with increasing im^rtance through the 
later strata of tradition, so far from being a proof 
that he did not appear in the earliest stratum, 
strongly supports the presupposition that he was 
present there. And, as a matter of fact, Joshua 
does appear in J (Jos 17^^’^®), not merely as the 
leader of Ephraim or of a part of that tribe, as E 
represents iiim, but as the arbiter over all Israel 
to whom the tribes appeal when they are dis¬ 
appointed with the territory allotted to them. 
Nor is it possible to deny that Joshua appears 
in the simpler form of the double JE narratives 
of the taking of J ericho and Ai, and of the treaty 
with Gibeon; which form Budde has very suc¬ 
cessfully argued to belong to J {ZATW vii. pp. 
134-146, 155-157). Budde has also proposed the 
restoration of Joshua’s name to Jg ‘And the 
house of Joseph went up to Bethel, and Joshua 
with them.’J Moreover, Joshua is the speaker in 
the ancient poetical fragment (ch. 10^^'^®). And 
in conformity with these descriptions of all Israel 
acting under one leader, at least up to the taking 
of Ai, ch. 10* states that the army returned to 
Gilgal after Ai was taken, and, similarly, v.^* 
brings them there again after the battle of Beth- 
horon. These verses probably belong to E. 

There is, then, no point in the development of 
the tradition at whicn we can say. Here Joshua 
was added for the first time to the story. So far 
back as we can trace it, Joshua is part of the 
tradition, and he appears upon that line of it, the 
Judffian J, in which there was no temptation to 
create him as a tribal hero, for he does not belong 
to Judah but to Ephraim. On the other hand, 
the rest of the data of the tradition and the 
historical probabilities require Israel to have been 
under one nead. In the absence of contemporary 
evidence, these are all the proofs of his historical 
reality which it is possible to obtain. But surely 
they are sufficient. If, as is probable, the poetical 
fragment is genuine, Joshua’s existence as the 
Captain of all Israel is put beyond doubt. 

X. Joshua’s Work. — Joshua, then, was the 
successor of Moses, and led all Israel across Jordan. 
All the documents appear to agree that the crossing 
took place opposite to Jericho,— appear^ for even 
here a difficulty arises. As we nave seen, one 
of them, E, makes a statement, found both in 
Dt and Jos, to the efiect that Israel were sum¬ 
moned by Moses to celebrate their arrival in W. 
Palestine by setting up a monument, with the law 
written upon it, at Shechem. Now Shechem, be¬ 
sides being the centre of the land, would naturally 
be the first goal of any invasion of W. Palestine 
from the other side of Jordan. No one can doubt 
this who is familiar with the aspect which W. 
Palestine presents to an observer from the site 
occupied by Israel in the N. of Moab. A wall of 
mountain, broken only by narrow gorges, runs far 
N. of Jericho; the first break in it, the first invita¬ 
tion to invade W. Palestine, is the great pass, the 
Wady Fera'a, which leads up from Jordan to 
Shecnem; and it is at its mouth that the fords 
across Jordan are most easy. Take this geo- 

f raphical fact along with the evidence furniimed 
y E, and at first sight it is hard to resist the 
inference of at least the probability of an invasion 

* These passages are reversed by Stade, QVI 143, n. S. 
t Stade, p. 186; Meyer, op. cit. 

t MT and B read the meaningless ' and Jehovah with them*; 
A has 'and Judah with them.' See Budde, op. eU. p. 144. 
The substitution of another name for Joshua’s In this verse 
and the omission of his name elsewhere In Jg 1 was necessary 
to the editor, when be removed the events described in Jg 1 
from their proper setting and plkced them all after Joshua's 
death, see yJk 
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by Israel of the midlands of W. Palestine by the 
fords near Tell Adaini and no the Wady Feraa. 
Such a conclusion, too, would till the great gap which 
yawns in all the other records; the absence of all 
account of the conquest of Ephraim and Manasseh. 

But, attractive as this conclusion appears, there 
are many objections to it. The crossing of all 
Israel opposite Jericho is not only confirmed by 
the earliest traditions, one of which is E itself, but 
is supported by historical probabilities. The centre 
of Israel’s power in E. Palestine was immediately 
opposite Jericho.* Nor was the crossing in face of 
the one fortified city which the Jor^n Valley 
contained south of Beth-shan so improbable as it 
seems. Jericho, as we shall presently see, was 
never able to resist a siege; and many subsequent 
invaders of W. Palestine from the E. have even 
gone out of their way to take the city before 
attempting the hill-country behind her, even by 
the open passes to the N. Their strategy is in¬ 
telligible. Once captured, Jericho became a well- 
stocked and well-watered base for campaigns in 
the comparatively barren hills to the west of her. 
The oldest traditions assert that Joshua made 
himself acquainted with the defencelessness of this 
single fortress on the W. bank of Jordan, by a 
means of espionage frequently employed by com¬ 
manders of invading armies. His^iea were aided 
by a harlot among the enemy. Tne same docu¬ 
ments, and P, record that Israel were demoralised by 
the vicious women of the land (Nu 25^^ ); JE ascribes 
to the same frailty the land’s betrayal to Israel. 

Joshua, then, led Israel across Jordan opposite 
to Jericho. All the traditions assign the passage 
to a miracle, similar to that by which the pe^ie 
escaped from Egypt across the Red Sea. The 
waters of the river were stopped in a great heap, 
not at the place of the passage, but, as appears from 
a somewhat corrupt text (3^®), higher up, whore the 
valley of Jordan is narrower, and where it is not 
without interest to remember that an Arabic 
chronicler records the sudden damming of the river 
by a landslip in A.D. 1267.t The miracle was 
commemorated by a stone monument, according to 
three lines of tradition which, however, vary as to 
where it was erected (see above, § iv. a, c). On the 
story of the Circumcision see above, § iv. c. Soon 
after this, Jericho became an easy prey to the 
invaders ; and here again, as we have seen (§ iv. c), 
the traditions differ as to details. But the fact on 
which they agree, that the city fell to the mere 
challenge of her besiegers, is an issue singularly in 
harmony with the fate of Jericho before eveij 
subsequent attack which history records, and is 
also very explicable by the effemmate character of 
her inhabitants (see Historical Geogr, pp. 266-268). 
The city was razed, the site cursed, and Israel’s 
camp continued to be at Gilgal, which is repre¬ 
sented as the starting-point and return of the 
subsequent campaigns (see above, § ix.). 

The Bk. of Joshua represents these as under¬ 
taken by Joshua in person with all Israel behind 
him ; but, as we have seen, the oldest traditions 
describe the invasion as prosecuted from this 
point by dilTerent tribes in different directions. 
Jg 1 indicates these directions as two, in uni¬ 
formity with the geographical position of Jericho 
and Gilgal, from which there are roads, S.W. into 
what was afterwards Judaea, N.W. into what 
became the territoiy of Manasseh and Ephraim. 
According to Jg 1, Judah and Simeon followed the 

* Stade has indeed attempted to show that this territory 
opposite Jericho was Moabite, but he can do so only after 
transferring the 8on{( (Nu 2lf which celebrates the defeat of 
Sihon to the 9th cent. Upon this see the present writer’s 
HUtorieaZ Orography. App. II. p. 661 f.; and cf. McOurdy, 
Eist. Proph. and the Monumenti, li. p. 112, and the footnote. 

f See article by Lieut.-Col. Watson in PEFSU 1895, p. 
25311. 


first of these ; and the double tribe of Joseph, still 
under the leadership of Joshua, tlie second. But 
the independent action of Judah and Simeon is not 
incompatible with Joshua’s continued headship 
over all Israel; for, as we have seen, the same 
document, J, which relates their campaign, still 
sees in him the arbiter of the tribes, and assigns 
to him the allotment of their spheres of conquest 
(Jos 17^^’^®). Ai and Bethel, both of them on the 
easiest road from Jericho to the backbone of the 
range, were taken by Joshua, and his army returned 
to (dilgal (10®). ^ 

At this point, the most natural in the course 
of events, occurs the narrative of the service at 
Shechera (ch. 8*®'*®), founded on E, wliich event, 
however, presupposes the conquest or occupation of 
the hill-country of Enhrairn and Manasseh ; and 
about this not a worn, as wo have seen, is said. 
It has been supposed that the story was missing in 
the documents; and if so, this w'ould bo an argu¬ 
ment in favour of the reliability of the later 
tradition and redactions, which abstained from 
inventing a story, even if the event had hai)pened, 
when they had no materials for it. But why was 
this one event missing on all the lines of tradition ? 
The problem is one for wdiich no satisfactory solu¬ 
tion has yet been offered. It is to the same point 
in the course of conquest that the Bk. of Joshua 
assigns the treaty wdth Gibeon. That this treaty 
w^as made in Joshua’s time has been denied by 
many critics on the evidence of the later history. 
There is, however, nothing in the latter which 
makes so early a treaty witn Gibeon an impossible 
thing. Buddo [ZATw vii. p. 135 ff.) marks the fact 
that in Deborah’s time Judah was cut oil* from the 
tribes to the N. of her by a belt of territory in pos¬ 
session of the Canaanites, and argues that Gibeon’s 
independence of Israel was necessary to make that 
belt continuous between Jebus and Gezer.* But 
the geographical data do not make this a necessary 
conclusion ; the northern Israelites may very w’ell 
have been in alliai ce with Gibeon and still unable 
to maintain connexion with Judah ; and Kittel 
{Gesch. i. p. 272 ff.) has plausibly argued that the 
story of Joshua fighting the Canaanites near 
Gibeon, if historical, renders his treaty with Gibeon 
extremely probable. But, as we have seen, there 
is ancient evidence in the poetical piece, ch. 
1012-14^ for the battle of Beth-horon and Joshua’s 
defeat of the Canaanites there. The oldest tradi¬ 
tion, which makes him return after it to Gilgal, 
is of course to be preferred to the Deuteronomic 
summary, which follows and assigns to him the con¬ 
quest of the south: this must rather be assigned, as J 
assigns it, to Judah and the Calebites, who under¬ 
took it independently from Jericho, while Joshua 
himself led the house of Joseph against Ai, Bethel 
and the midlands. To Joshua are also as-signed by 
fragments of E a campaign and victory in the N. 
of the Jordan Valley, and against the probability 
of this there is no conclusive argument: the narra¬ 
tive as it stands, however, in ch. 11 is largely the 
work of the Deutcronomist. For details of the 
question see Dillmaim’s Comm. ; Budde, ZATW 
vii. p. 14911. ; and Moore’s Comm, on Jg 4. 

xi. The Religious Teaching of the Bk. of 
Joshua. —As was to be expected, the religious 
teaching of the book is mainly found in its later 
strata—the Deuteronomic and the Priestly. We 
have seen how' they fulfil the scheme of the destiny 
of Israel on the lines laid down in the Pentateuch, 
and how the Deuteronomist enforces the law as 
prescribed in the Bk. of Dt, or records instances 
of its execution. But it is also to the Deuteronomist 
sections that we owe the fervent religious exhorta¬ 
tions to Joshua and the people, which are the 

* It was completed by Sha'olbim and Aijolon and possibly 
Kiriath-Jearim. 
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portions of the book most frequently employed in 
Cliristian preaching and teaching. The story of 
Achan, as it has passed from the hand of the latest 
redactor, is a lesson of great power, on the possi¬ 
bility of individual selhslmess and avarice wrecking 
the enterprises of the whole community. But to 
one of the earlier sources, probably K (see above, 
§ iv. c), we owe the linest religious conception 
in the book, that of the appearance of the Angel to 
Joshua (ch. 5*^'^®). It is a noble illustration of the 
trutli, that, in the great causes of God upon the 
earth, the leaders, however supreme and solitarv 
they seem, are themselves led. There is a rock 
higher than they ; tlieir shoulders, however broad, 
have not to hear alone the awful burden of re¬ 
sponsibility. I’lie sense of supernatural conduct and 
protection, the consequent ireverence and humility 
which form the spirit of all Israel’s history, have 
nowhere in the OT received a more beautiful 
expression than in this early fragment. 

I.iTKRATURK.—1. OornmentAries, Introduotioris, and similar 
works.—St. Au"natin, LocniiomB de lib. Jos., Opera, iii. 6s7ff.; 
Is. Abrabanel, Comm, in Proph. Priores, ICll or 1612, also at 
I^elpz. 1686; John Calvin, Comm, in lib. Josv-cb, 1564 (the last 
of U.’s works); Andreas Mosins, Josuce Imporat. llistoria 
Jlhistrata, etc., Antverp. 1574 ; Bonfr^re, Comm, in Jos. Jud. et 
Ruth, Paris, 1631 (not seen); Osiander, Comm, in Jos., 
Tubingen, 1681; Seb. Sohinidt, Pnrlectiones Academieve in 
VIII. priora l\b. Jos. Capita, Ilainh. 1603 (not seen); Joh. 
Clerious, Comm, in libros histor. VT, Amsterd. 1708 ; Vic. 
Strigelius, Lib. Jos. . . . 1710; Corn, a Lapide, Comm, in Jos., 
Autvorp. 1718; Alox. Geddes, The Holy Bible, irons, unth 
votes, crit. remarks, etc., vol. i., London, 1792; De Wettc, 
Beitraae z. Kinleit. in's AT, Hallo, 1806-1807, Lehrbuch der 
Hist. krit. Einl. z. den Kanon. u. Apokr. Bii. de^ AT, Ist ed. 
1817, Gth before his death in 1849, 7th by Stahelin in 1852, 8th 
hy Schrader, 1869 fan Eng. trans. by Thoo<iore Parker, 1843); 
nieok, Einiqe Apnorist. Beitr. z. d. Untcrsuchungen iib. (i. 
Pentateuch in the Bib. exeg. Hej>ertorium, Hd. 1, Leipz. 1822, 
of. his Einl. in's AT, Ist cd. 1860, 6th ed. 1880; Maurer, 
Komm. ilb. d. B. .fosua, Stuttgart, 1831 (not seen) ; J. L. Kbnig, 
AT Studien, 1 lift. 1830 (not seen); keil, Komm. iL. d. B. 
Jos., Erlangen, 1847, then In his Bibl. Oomin. with Delitzsch, 
Jos. Jiicht. Ruth, Leipz. 1863, 2nd ed. 1874; Knobel, Komm. 
z. Nu. Dt. u. Jos., Leipzig, 1861; J. W.Colcnso, 7'he Pent, and 
Bk. of Jos. critically examined, London, 1862-1871 ; Kuenen, 
Hist.-Crit. Onderzoek^, i. 1, 1886 : Wellhausen, Die Composition 
d('S llexateuchs, Berlin. 1886 (Jahrb. /. Deutsche Theol. 1876, 
1877); Dillinann, Nu. Dt. una Josua, 1886; Vatke. EirU. in 
das AT, 1886 (posthumous); W. R. Smith, OTJC^, 1S92; 
Addis, Documents of the Hexatcuch, London, i. 1892, ii. 1898; 
Driver, Introd. to the Lit. of the 021, 1891, 6th ed. 1897; cf. 
art. ' Bk. of Joshua’ in Smith’s DIfl, 1893; Holzinger, Ein- 
leitung in den Hexuteuch, 1893; Briggs, Higher Crit. of the 
Hexateueh, New York, 1893, 2nd ed, 1897 ; Oettii, Dt. and Josh. 
(not seen) in Strack’s Kgf. Komm. 1894; W. II. Bennett, Primer 
of the Bible, London, 1897, esp. p. 90 and Appendix A. 

2. Histories of Israel In which the composition and historical 
value of the Bk. of Joshua are more or less discussed.—Ewald, vol. 
1. (first published in 1S43); Stode, vol. i. 1881; Kittel, vol. i. 1888. 

3. Other works chiefly on the Text, Aualvsis of Documents, 
etc. (tt) More gerieral.—Konig; Noldeke, AT Liter. 1808, and 
Vntersuch. z. Kritik des AT, 1809. (6) Special.—Hollenborg 
in SK, 1874, pp. 462-506, and Der Charakter der Alex. Ueber- 
setz. des B. Jos. 1876 (not seen); Biidde in ZATW, 1887, pp. 
93-166, Riehter u. J ostia, 1888, p. 148, see also his Richter u. 
Samuel, Giessen, 1890 , pp. 1-89; Albers, Die Quellenberichte in 
Jtmia i.-xii. 1891; W. H. Bennett, * Hk. of Jos.,’ Grit. Ed. of 
Heh. Text in Haupt's SBOT, (c) Archaeological.—Clermont- 
Ganneau, Arch. Researches in Pal. 1896, ii. 23 5., 808, 328f., 491. 

G. A. Smith. 

JOSIAH bTV’ti', * J'' supports’).—!. A king 

of Judah. He was the son of Amon and grandson 
of Mana8.seh. Ills motlicr’s name is given as 
Jedidah, the daughter of Adaiali (2 K 22*). His 
father was killed by conspirators after a brief 
reign of two ycfirs. His murderers were brought 
to justice, and Josiah placed on the throne at the 
age of eight (2 K 21'^^). The date of his acce.ssion 
was probably B.C. 039, and his reign lasted thirty- 
one years, till B.C. 608. During the early part of 
his reign matters seem to liave gone on much as 
before, the king being too young to introduce any 
change, if he had been disposed to do so. It was 
not till the eiglitccnth year of his reign that the 
reformation took place which marked an epoch in 
the history of tlie national religion. The pro- 
plictic party, which had attained great inlluence 
under Hezekiah, had lost it under Manasseh, 


who carried his fanatical attachment to lower ' 
forms of religion to the point of persecuting the 
pure faith. The reformers could only work for 
the future, and wait till their opportunity came. 

It is not unlikely that the Scythian invasion gave 
it them. Hordes of Scythians burst into Western 
Asia about B.C. 630. The prophets (Jer 6*, Zeph 
114-18) in tiiem the instruments of God’s juclg- 
ment on sinful Judah. They invaded Palestine, 
and came down the sea-coast towards Egypt. 
Contrary to expectation, they did not attack 
Judah. In the relief at so great a deliverance, 
the reformers found themselves once more in 
favour. The first sign of this was a movement for 
the repair of the temple (2 K 22^®*). Money was 
collected from the people, and the work was begun 
in the eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign. Very soon 
the high priest Illlkiah announced to Shaphan the 
scribe that he had found the Book of the Law in 
the temple. Shaphan read it, and informed 
the king of its discovery. On hearing it read, J. 
was so alarmed at the threats made against dis¬ 
obedience to its commands, and the knowledge 
that they had been so often transgressed, that ne 
sent an inlluential deputation to the pr^hetess 
lluldah. As her prophecy is given in 2 K 22*®'**, 
she predicted that the threats against Jerus. should 
be fulfilled, but that the king should not live to 
see it, but be gathered to his grave in peace. 

The next step was to bring the religious practice 
into conformity with the law. This could he 
accomplished only through a drastic reformation. 
The elders and people of Judah and Jerusalem 
were summoned to a meeting in tlie temple, and 
the law was read to them (2 K 23**^-). The king 
made a covenant to obey the law, and all the 
pcoide assented to it. The reform consisted in the 
cleansing of the temple from idolatry, in the 
suppression of idolatry throughout the kingdom, 
and, most important of all, in the abolition of the 
high places or local sanctuaries. After it had been 
carried through, a great passover was celebrated. 

It is difficult to overrate the importance of this 
reformation. The abolition of the local sanctuaries 
centralized the worship. This in itself was a death¬ 
blow to idolatry. Even where J" alone was nomi¬ 
nally worshipped at the local shrines, heathenish 
elements both in belief and jiractice inevitably 
crept in. One temple implied one God. Then, as 
a corollary of centralization, radical changes took 
place throughout the ciiltus, while the priests of { 
the local sanctuaries were degraded into inferior ' 
ministers, without the rights of prie.sts. Nor was 
this all. The acceptance of a written code as 
binding law was the first step in the formation of 
a Canon of Scripture, which was to have such 
immense developments later. Then for the first 
time Judah became a people of the law. 

Critics are agreed that the law on which the 
reformation was based was the Deuteronomic 
Code, hut how much of our present Book of Deut. 
was discovered by Hilkiah is a question on which 
they are divided (see Deuteronomy). In one 
respect it was found impracticable to carry out 
the Deuteronomic law. The priests of the high 
places were not admitted to tne same privileges 
as the priests of the temple (2 K 23*, contrast 
Dt 18®*®). It is probable that J. found it impos¬ 
sible to carry through this reform on account of 
the opposition of the Jerus. priesthood. It has 
been inferred from this that Hukiah the priest can 
have had no share in the composition of the work. 

We know scarcely anything of the thirteen 
years that followed the reformation. But it 
seems to have been a period of peace and pro¬ 
sperity. One very significant fact that comes out 
in tlie narrative of J.’s measures to enforce the 
new law is that they were extended to Samaria, 
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which was not strictly part of his kingdom. The 
explanation is that the Assyr. empire, though not 
yet overthrown, was so much weakened that J. 
was not only practically independent himself, but 
could interfere in an Assyr. province. And we 
must probably start from this in solving the 
riddle why he opjjosed tlie advance of the king of 
Egypt against Assyria. In COS Cyaxares and 
Nabopolassar joined in an attack on Assyria. 
This gave Egj^pt the opportunity of seizing ^ria. 
J. saw in this a menace of subjection to the Egyp. 
yoke, and naturally was unwilling to lose his 
independence. He was no doubt ill-advised in 
taking the initiative, but he probably expected 
that Judah would be victorious, now that it had 
become a people of the law. This ill-grounded 
confidence cost him his life and Judah her freedom. 
He fell in the battle at Megiddo (2 K 23^). 

J/s character is very highly estimated by the 
editor of the Book of Kings, on account of his 
earnestness in the work of reform ; and the ferocity 
with which it was carried through (2 K 23*-^*) need 
not, in that age, be urged against him. J eremiah 
contrasts his equity in the administration of 
justice with Jehoiakim’s oppression of the weak 
and shedding of innocent blood (Jer 22^®*^’). 

The account in Chronicles (2 Ch 34. 36) varies in 
some respects from that of Kings. It places 
Josiah’s religious reforms almost entirely Defore 
the discovery of the law, no doubt because it 
seemed strange that so good a king should have 
waited till the eighteenth year of his reign before 
rooting out idolatry. It also states that the Egyp. 
king warned J. not to oppose him, since God had 
sent him against Carchenush (2 Ch 35^^). This was 
perhaps intended to account for the death of so right¬ 
eous a king : he had refused to obey God’s warning. 

2. A son of Zephaniah (Zee 6“*) living at Jerus. 
in the time of Zechariah. The text of this passage 
appears to have been tampered with and to need 
radical correction. See Wellh., Now., and G. A. 
Smith, ad loc, A. S. Feake. 

JOSIAS (B Tw<r«fas, B’’A -(rfas).—JOSIAH king of 
Judah. 1 Es V- 82 -m^ j^ar l\ 

JOSIPHIAH (.T^pV ‘ r adds,’ Ezr The father 
of one of Ezra’s companions. The name of the 
son is not given in MT, which reads ‘ and of the 
sons of SheTomith, the son of Josiphiah ’; but the 
text may be corrected by the help of LXX {dirb 
vlQv Baavl A ; 1 Es 8*® rQy vlQv Bavl A, Bands B, 
Bavaids Luc.), and we should read * and of the 
sons of Bani, Shelomith,’etc., qp having fallen out 
after See Genealogy. 

JOT.— Tindale rendered the Iwra (y of Mt .5^* 
•one iott’ (perhaps under the influence of the 
Vulg. iota U7ium)t and his rendering was accepted 
W wl subsequent translators (Cov., Cran., ‘ iott ’; 
Gen., Rhein., Bish., AV ‘ iote’; RV ‘jot,’ which 
is the mod. spelling in AV also). The IQra is the 
smallest letter in the Gr. alphabet; but the cor¬ 
responding letter in lleb. (' yod) is more distinctly 
the smallest, so that an argument is found in this 
verse in favour of Aramaic as our Lord’s ton^^ue. 
(See also Tittle). After Tind. ‘ jot ’ was used to 
denote any minute thin", and Shaks. uses it even 
of a drop of blood, Mcrch. of Ven. iv. i. 302— 

‘ This bond doth five thee here no Jot of blood.' 

Wyclifs tr“ (1380) is, ‘oon i, tTiat is lest lettre* 
The Germ. tr“ is still (Stuttgart Bible Soc. ed. 
1898) that of Luther, ‘der kleinste Buchstabe’; 
but Weizsficker has ‘ ein Jota’; and theFr. trans¬ 
lators give ‘ un (seul) iota.’ J. Hastings. 

JOTBAH ‘ pleasantness ’).—Named only in 


2K 2F«, wlicre.we are told that king Amon’s 
mother was * Meshulleineth, the daughter of Ilaruz 
of Jotbah.’ It was probably in J udcui, but the site 
is unknown. 

JOTBATHAH (np;tp;, Jotbath in AV of Dt 10^, 
where tlie Taig. has the same form. LXX has in 
Nu corrected to in B, ’lera^ad^^ai' A ; 

in Dt TaifidOa B, ’Ierd/3- A, ’IW/3- F ; Vulg. Jeta^ 
batiui). —A station in the iouriieyings of the 
Israelites mentioned only in Nu Dt 10^, and 

described as ‘a land of brooks of waters.’ Its 
position is unknown, but cf. § iv. of art. Exodus 
(Route of). Wlietlier it should be identified with 
Jotbah, or with ’lwrd/3r;, the seat of a bishopric in 
the 6Lh cent. (cf. Keland, Pal, p. 533) whose site is 
unknown, is doubtful. A. T. CllAPMAN. 

JOTHAM (DpV ‘ J" is perfect,’or possibly * solitary 
one,*’Iw^^dyu).—1. The youngest son of Gideon (Jg 
go. 7. 21 .67J q'jjQ citizens of Shechem were met in 
assembly to make Abimelech kin", when Jothara 
suddenly appeared on a spur of Gerizim, and de¬ 
livered in their hearing a parable with a pointed 
application. The parable is not consistently 
applied ; the author had several points in his minu, 
such as these : (a) the contrast (though this is not 
fully worked out) between Gideon’s refusal of the 
kingship (8“^*-) and the arrogant claim of the 
worthless son of his concubine. The other sons 
had qualities which might have given them the 
right to rule; it was left to the mean and useless 
‘ bramble ’ to claim the rank of king (cf. 2 K M'’). 
(6) A warning to the Shechemites of the dangerous 
character of their upstart chief. Not only was his 
protection worthless if they trusted him, but he 
would bring destruction on them if they did not. 
(c) A rebuke of the Shechemites for tlieir base 
ingratitude towards the house of Gideon. The 
application of the fable is most inconsistent at 
vv.i»‘ The point in v.^® is the relation between 
the Shechemites and Abimelech, but in v.^® be¬ 
tween the Shechemites and the family of Gideon. 
Such inconsistencies are not uncommon in fables 
of this kind ; they are found in the parables of the 
NT. There is no need, therefore, to suppose that 
Jotham’s parable ^vas borrowed from some earlier 
popular collection, where it had quite a different 
moral. Jotham’s ‘ curse ’ w^as accomplished when 
Abimelech burnt down the tower of Shechem and 
met with a violent death himself (vv.®®- [IV®]). 

It is worth noticing that there is nothing dis¬ 
tinctively religious in Jotham’s parable. Judg¬ 
ment is pas.sed upon Abimelech and the Shechem¬ 
ites on purely moral grounds; and the consequences 
of their deeds are predicted, not in the form of a 
prophecy or a message from God, but by the moral 
sense of a private individual. 

2. King of Judah, son of Uzziah and Jerushah 
(2 K 15®^"^, 2 Ch 27^’*'). He is said to have reigned 
16 years in Jerusalem (761-735); but during the 
greater part of his ‘ reign ’ he was regent in the 
lifetime of his father (2 K 16®, 2 Ch 26^^). He was 
sole king from about 737 to 735. The historians 
represent his character in a favourable light. In 
2 k it is recorded that ho built the upper gate of 
the temple. The formidable combination of N. 
Israel and Syria began to show the first signs of 
hostility against Judah in this reign. According 
to2Ch, Jotham waged a successful war against the 
Ammonites. The great prophets Hosea, Isaiah, 
and Micah prophesied in his days. 

8. A Calebite (1 Ch 2^’). G. A. Cooke. 

JOURNEY.— See Sabbath Day’s Journey. 

JOURNETINGS OF ISRAELITES.—See EXODUB 

AND Journey to Canaan. 
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JOY.—The following are the principal Ileb. and 
Gr. words of which ‘joy’ is the tr® in AV;— 

S'a, n^'a (vb. S'a or Sia, very common), the primary meaniofc 
of which, judjfiriff from the co^^nate Arab, jdf, may be to go 
round or about, be excited to levity, etc. (see 0.rif. Heh. Lex. p. 
1H2*). It would be ditticult to differentiate exactly the eimilar 
terras b'lbip and (both from root njn, nrirpj;'. In 

ffeneral, it may be said that they all include not only a mental 
emotion but some outward expression of this, such as shoutinff. 
Binging, leaping, dancing, Bometimoa with the accompaniment 
of musical instrumenta {e.g. Ps la 49^3, 2 S (Ji®, 1 8 18®, 
I® 248). 

In NT we have the verb (-Aefum), in LXX = 7'3, 

njl, Irtk*, and the noun iyaxx;*ff-/f. The latter la unknown to 
claasioal Greek but frequent in LXX, and occurs in NT in Lk 
114-44, Ac 2‘i®, Jude 11 m ((jiioUvl from Pa 468 where it renders 
This word exproasea vehement Joy or exultation (cf. 
lie 1^). The common NT word for ‘ Joy' (noun) ia (in 
LXX used for and p^*;;'); the verb (see next art.) la 
(In LXX for G-PiT, 

It is important to recognize the identitj as 
well as the ditleronre in religious experience 
between O'!’ and NT believers. The ditference is 
in circumstantials, the identity in essentials. If 
joy is not as prominent in OT as in NT, it is still 
prominent. Its presence is implied in the numerous 
beatitudes of tlie T’salms, such as P 32^ Such 
passages imply conscious possession of the bless¬ 
ings mentioned. Jlut explicit references to the sub¬ 
ject are numerous and emphatic, especially in the 
book of Psalms. A striking point of similarity 
between GT and NT piety is that, in both cases, 
God Himself is the object and ground of the 
believer’s joy: ‘ ^ly soul shall be joyful in the 
Lord, it shall rejoice in hia salvation’ (Ps 35®, see 
also 43^ Is Tip** etc.). Here religious joy reaches 
its higliest, purest expression, With this may 
be compared Nl’ passages like Ph 3' ‘Rejoice 
in the Lord ’; 4^, Ro 5^^ ‘We also rejoice in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ A suggestive 
parallel is found in Ph 3^ ‘ We . , . glory in Christ 
Jesus.’ Among the subordinate aspects or grounds 
of joy O'r signilicantly emphasizes the divine 
law or word : ‘ Ilis delight is in the law of the 
Lord’ (Pa 19^” 119^®^ etc.). As we might expect, 
NT is richer in its exposition of the several aspects 
of religions joy. Faitli is a source of joy (Ph 1^, 
Ro 15^*); so also ho;)e (Ro 5^ 12*'^); the testimony of 
a good conscience (2 Co P^). Christian joy is ‘in 
the Holy Ghost’ (Ro i.e, ‘ in connexion with, 
under the indNvelling and influence of the Holy 
Ghost’ (Alford); the Holy Spirit is the sphere 
or element in wliich it lives and moves; see 
also 1 I’ll 1*. It is also a participation in Christ’s 
own ioy (Jn If)^^ 17^’). Persecution and suffering 
for Christ’s sake, instead of hindering, enhances it 
(Mt 6“- Ac 5**^ Ph P’'*). A Christian rejoices in 
tribulation because of the fruit it bears (Ilo 5®**). 
For the same reason, temptation may be an occa¬ 
sion of joy (Ja 12). The repentance of sinners 
causes joy m heav en (Lk 16^* The joy of Chris¬ 
tians should be unbroken (1 Th The power, 
permanence, and exuberant fulness of a benover’s 
joy here and hereafter are often dwelt on (Ps 4’ 
Hi^ Is 3510 5P' 6P, Jn 15” 17^ Ac 13^ 1 P P, 
Jude*^). The Redeemer’s joy in the certain pros¬ 
pect of the success of Ills work is mentioned 
in He 122. The final reward of the Christian 
is participation in that joy (Mt 25-^): ‘that joy 
of the Lord arising from the completion of mis 
work and lalxiur of love, of which the sabbatical 
rest of the Creator was typical (Gn 1®^ 2®), and of 
which his faithful ones shall in the end partake; 
TOe He 4*‘”, Rev 3®^ ’ (Alford). As believers rejoice 
in God, so God rejoices in His people (Ps 147 '^ 1494 ^ 
Zeph 3*^)—a sentiment re-eclioed by a modem 
Christian psalmist: ‘ He views His children w ith 
delight.’ If the reading in RV be accepted, the 
same sentiment is found in Lk 2'*. Rejoicing in 


the good of others is mentioned as the distinctive 
feature of Christian sympathy (Ro 12'®). The 
‘joy of the godless’ (Job ‘20®) is ‘not so.’ 

J. S. Banks. 

JOY.—As a verb ‘joy’ is used by Shaks. both 
transitively [ = (1) glndaeUf as Eich. Ill, i. ii. 220, 
‘ Much it joys me to see you are become so peni¬ 
tent’ ; (2) enjoy, as II Henry VI. IV. ix. 1, ‘Was 
ever king that joyed an earthly throne?’] and 
intransitively; but in AV it is always intransi¬ 
tive, with the meaning ‘ rejoice.’ Sometimes 
‘joy’ and ‘rejoice’ come together, as Ph 2'^* 

‘ I joy, and rejoice with you all. For the same 
cause also do ye joy, and rejoice with me ’ 

Kai <rvvxcilpu> . . . cry^xa/pere), there being 

no diirereuco in meaning. 

In moat places of its occurrence, Tindale translated mv- 
to boast, by the verb to rejoice, and he was followed by 
AV in Ro 6*, Ph 88, Ja I® 4i®. Once (Ro 611) he rendered it 

* Joy,’ and was ajfain followed b^ A V as well as Iw Oran, and 
the Biahopa, though the Vulg. is alorior (Wyo., Rhem., and 
RVm ‘glory,’ the others having ^rejoice > Even RV gives 

* rejoice.' which is plainly inadequate. If ‘ boast ’ was felt to 
be unsuitable, ‘ exult’ would have served. 

J. Hastings. 

JOZABAD another form of Jehozabad, 

wh. see).—1. 2. 3. Three of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 
124. 20.20 'PIjq eponym of a Levitical family, 
2 Ch 3H* 35®. 5. A priest who had married a 

foreign wife, Ezr lO^®. 6. A Levite, Ezr 8“ 10“, 
Nell 8^ 11^®. See Genealogy. 

JOZABDU8 {7A^dot B, A), 1 Es 

Zabbai, Ezr 102®. 

JOZACAR (AV Jozachar) is mentioned only in 2 K 
12®',where we are told that Joash, king of Judah,was 
murdered by his servants* Jozacar ben-Shiineath and 
Jehozabad ben-Shomer.’ According to 2 Ch 25* 
Arnaziah put to death his fathers murderers. 
MSS of MT vary between -ipjV Jdzdkhdr, Jozd- 
bhadh, Jozdbhdr (1 MS of Kenn. cited by de 
Rossi), and (one of de Rossi’s) Jdzdkhftdh ; LXX, 
(Swete; Tisch. gives B’s reading as 
xdp), A and Luc. ’Iwfaxip; Vulg. JosacTiar; Syr. 
Jozabar. The parallel 2 Ch 242® has ‘ Zabad ben- 
Sliiineath the Ammonitess, and Jehozabad ben- 
Shimrith the Moabiteas.’ j^XX, B has ZajS^X, A 
Za/3^0 for Zabad. In 2 K OoH. lleb. Lex. , Kautzsch 
[AT), Baer, etc., read “ipiV .Jozdlchdr, as AV. [nan* 
in Ginsburg’s Ilcb. Bible, is stated by the editor to 
be a misprint for nin’—S. R. D.] 

Kitt^l (on Chronicles in SBOl') not only reads 
Jozdkhdr in Kings, but emends 2 Ch 24®® to Zakhar 
on the strength of the parallel in Kings. The vari¬ 
ous readings turn upon the very slight differences 
between n and 3, n and n, which in some MSS are 
practically imperceptible; especially in the case of t 
and n, where Jiaphe is not used. The proximity of 
the very similar Jehozabad would facilitate cor¬ 
ruption of the text. But the Ch text—which here, 
as often elsewhere, may be based on an older reading 
than that in our text of Kings—suggests that, in 
the original, there was only one name; that this 
was accidentally written twice over; and that, in 
process of further copying, the present readings in 
K and Ch grew out of this doublet. 

Jdzdkhdr^* J** remem^rs,’ Jdzdbhddh—*y be¬ 
stows gifts,’ must be a simple error. See also Zabad. 

W. H. Bennett. 
JOZADAK.— See Jehozadak. 

JUBAL ’Ioi;)9dX).—A son of Lamech by Adah, 
and inventor of musical instruments, Gn 4*' (JJ. 
The name prob. contains an allusion to SjV, * ram’i 
horn.’ Regarding the instruments named in Out 
see Dillm. ad loc.^ and art. Music. 

JUBILEE.— See Sabbatical Year. 
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JUBILEES, BOOK OF, or LITTLE GENESIS (rd 

'IwjS? 7 Xara, ^ K\eiv^ T4pe<riff if Xeirr^ Tipetris ; Lepto- 
genesis ; in Ethiopic KufdU ).—Under these names 
there is extant one of tne most curious and inter¬ 
esting of the OT Apocrypha. It is preserved 
complete only in an Ethiopic translation (first 
edited by Dillmann in 1859), but a considerable 
portion of a Latin version has been published by 
Ceriani from an Ambrosian MS, and fragments of 
the Greek are contained in the Byzantine chrono- 
legists, who made large extracts. 

The book contains the narrative of Genesis, re¬ 
written from the point of view of the age of the 
author. It gives the narrative as a later Jew might 
imagine ordesire that it should have happened. The 
chiei characteristics of this rewriting of the book 
are—(1) the narrative is put into the mouth of the 
* angel of the face,* who is represented as telling 
Moses on Mt. Sinai all that they (the angels) had 
done, and the legends of Creation, and of the Lord’s 
dealings with mankind. (2) The narrative is 
arranged throughout in a chronological system of 
years, weeks of years, and jubilees. Every event 
IS dated ; as, for example, ‘ and in the first week of 
the third iubilee Cain slew Abel.* (3) Many 
legends of tne class known as Midrashim are added 
to the narrative. (4) Great stress is laid on all 
the Jewish feasts, and their institution in patri¬ 
archal times is asserted (the Feast of Weeks, the 
Feast of Tabernacles, the Day of Atonement, and 
the Passover). For example (ch.’16), Abraham 
institutes the Feast of Tabernacles, * on this 
account it is ordained in the tablets of heaven 
concerning Israel that they shall celebrate the 
festival of the tabernacles seven days in joy.* (5) 
Great stress is laid on ordinances of the Mosaic 
law, which are written in the ‘tablets of heaven* 
and connected with events in the life of the 
patriarchs—such are new moon and sabbath, the 
offerings, the laws concerning blood and fornication 
and war. The sun was created for the sake of 
enabling the feasts to be calc\ilated. (6) Some 
assages very derogatory to Edom are intro- 
uced. 

The date of the book may be approximately 
fixed by the fact that it is used in tlie Testimony 
of the XII Patriarchsf and makes no mention of 
the fall of Jerusalem. On the other hand, it 
apparently makes use of the Book of Enoch. The 
reference to Edom shows also that it was written 
after the rise of the house of Herod. Ewald 
laced it towards the end of the 1st cent. B.C.; but 
atred of Edom could exist just as well at a later 
date, and other indications seem to suggest a time 
when troubles that preceded the fall ol Jerusalem 
were beginning, the chief eschatological passage 
seeming to refer to them (ch. 23). 

The author was not a Herodian, not a Sadducee 
(for he believes in the resurrection), not a Pharisee 
(for he lays no stress on the written tradition), 
not an Essene (for he does not condemn the 
sacrifices), not a Hellenist (for he attacks the laxity 
of Hellenism). lie was a Jew who, in a time 
of laxity and of falling away, tries to restore the 
authority of the fundamental principles of his 
faith, and represents the evils which are crowding 
on his people as the punishment for disobedience. 
He has quite clearly in his mind a definite falling 
away from Jewish ordinances, ‘ they have deserted 
the ordinances which the Lord had covenanted 
between them and him.* These ordinances par¬ 
ticularly which they had neglected were probably 
the ones on which stress is laid—the sabbath, the 
feasts, circumcision, avoiding fornication {i.e. mixed 
marriages). It may be suggested that ‘ they * are 
really the Christians, and that the book is written 
by a fervent opponent of the new faith between 
the years a.D. 50 and 60, when disorder is begin¬ 
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ning to break out, and the effect of the people’s 
falling away is, as he thinks, apparent. 

In any case, the book is of great value in illus¬ 
trating, partly by resemblance, partly by contrast, 
the New Testament. We have an example of the 

* Law given by angels.* The theology of the book 
is exactly what St. Paul protests against when ho 
condemns ‘days and months and seasons and 
years.* There is a curious resemblance to three 
out of the four points insisted upon in Ac 15, and 
it may be noted, as perhaps helping to throw some 
light on that passage, that fornication is used of 

* mixed marriages. ’ 

Literaturb.—< a) The Ethiopic Dillmann, Kiel, 1869; a 

newer edition bv Charles based on a lareer number of MSS, 
Oxford, 1895. (6) Latin Ceriani in Monuinenta sacra et 
profana^ tom. i. foso. 1(1864); Udnsch, Das Btuh der Jubilam, 
Leipziff, 1874. (c) TranslationB. —German, by Dillmann in 

Ewald°s JahrbUenh-. ii., iii., 1850, 1851, and by Littraann in 
Kautzsch’s Apocryphrn und Pseridepigrajfhen, 1899; English, 
Schodde, Book of Jubilees, Oberlin, Ohio, 1888, and by Charles j 
In JQR, October 1893, July 1894, January 1896. (d) Treatises,-^ 
Schiirer, HJP ii. iii. 134 ff.; W. Singer, Das Buck der JubUden, 
1808: Bonsch, op. cit., and the literature there referred to. 

A. C. Headlam. 

JUCAL.— See Jehucal. 

JUDA!A (’louJala) was the most southern of the 
three districts—Galilee, Samaria, and Judtea— 
into which Palestine west of Jordan was divided 
in the time of Christ (Mt 2\ Lk 2**, Jn 
Ac 8^ 9*^). In several passages (Mt 4=“, Mk 1® 3^, 
Lk 6^’, Jn 3“, Ac 1®) Judu^a is distinguished from 
its capital, Jerusalem, which, according to the 
Talmuds (Neubauer, G/^oy. du Talmud^ p. 56), 
formed a division by itself (cf. Neh IP). 

After the Captivity the tribal possessions of 
Judah, Benjamin, Dan, and Simeon were re- 
occunied by Israelites. Most of the ‘ children 
of tlie captivity* w'ho returned from Babylon 
belonged to the tribe of Judah, and the limits of 
the reoccupied district were almost the same as 
those of the old kingdom of Judah. Thence the 
district was called Judahy and the people received 
the name of Je^ws (Jos. Ant. XI. v. 7). Afterwards 
the two names were used in a wider sense. All 
Israelites were called Jews, and Judtea, or ‘tlie 
land of Judah,’ sometimes stood for the three dis¬ 
tricts of Western Palestine (Lk 4‘**[?]* 23®, Ac 10®^ 
26*>. See art. Chronology of NT, vol. i. p. 406** f.). 

Under the Persians, Judah was a district (OT 
‘province,’ «*’P19) of the 5th satrapy of the Empire 
(Herod, iii. 91), administered by a governor (nins) 
who was generally, at least, a Jew, and was 
^parently assistea by a council of Jewish elders. 
Ine governor and elders dwelt at Jerusalem, the 
seat of government (Hag 2^, Ezr5'*®,t Neh IP). 

The name Judoea first occurs in To 1^®, where 
it is apidied to the old kingdom of Judah. The 
later Judma (1 Mac 3®^ 10®®, 2 Mac P®), or ‘land 
of Judah* (1 Mao w. 37 ^ la 1917 )^ extended 
from Samaria on the north to the desert of 
Arabia Petrtea on the south, and from the 
Mediterranean on tlie west tp the Jordan Valley 
on the cast. Its limits, which varied at different 
periods, cannot be more clearly defined. In the 
time of Judas Maccabieus, Hebron was in the 
hands of the Edomites (1 Mac 5^); and in the 
time of his brother Jonathan, three nomes, or 
toparchies of Samaria—Aphmrema, Lydda, and 
Itamathaira—were added to Jada?a (1 Mac 
11*®). According to Josephus {BJ III. iii. 6), 
Judsea extended from Anuath - Borkeos (Aina- 
Berkit) on the north to lardas, a village on the 
confines of Arabia (perhaps Tell 'ArM) on the 

* The reading instead of r«A<x«/«r Is accepted by 

WH ('text) on the authority of MBCL, etc. (sea ‘ Notes on Select 
Readings,* ad loo.). 

t In Ezr 68 AY reads ‘ Judea,' BV correctly ‘ Judah.* Sss 
art. Jewry. 
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south, and from Joppa to t1»e Jordan. Tho sea- 
coast as far as I’tolcmais {Acre), and the coast 
towns, with tlie possible exce[>tion of Ctesarea, 
also belonged to it. The country was divided into 
toparchies—a division recognized by Tliny {UN 
V. 14), though liis list does not completely agree 
with that of Josephus. There is some authority 
for the view that certain districts east of 
Jordan were included in Judtea. Strabo describes 
Judaea as being ‘situated above Pha'iiicia, in the 
interior between Gaza and Antilibanus, and ex¬ 
tending to tho Arabians’ (XVT. ii. ‘21). Tacitus 
{Hist. V. 6) says the borders of Judtea on the east 
were formed by Arabia. Josephus XII. iv. 11) 
countenances an extension bej^ond Jordan, and so 
does the NT in Mt 10‘ (‘the borders of Jiidma 
beyond Jordan’). In Mk 10*, where AV (follow¬ 
ing Til) reads ‘ the coasts of Jiultca by the further 
side of Jordan,’ liV (following VVII, etc.) has the 
‘borders of Jiuhca and beyond Jordan.* In the 
time of Ptolemy (V. xvi. 9) some places east of 
Jordan belongeJ to Judtea. Possibly the boundary 
included the valley, and tho slopes of the hills 
east of Jordan. The 'ralmudists allude to the 
‘ mountain,’or ‘king’s mountain,’ the Shephclah, 
or ‘ low hills,’ and Daroma, or ‘ the south,* as 
diflerent portions of Judtea. Daroma was divided 
into Upper and Lower (Neubauer, p. 62). 

On the division of the country after the death 
of Herod the Great, Judtva was given to Archelaus 
with the title of ethnarch. A lew years later, on 
the deposition of Archelaus, it was added to the 
province of Syria, and administered by a pro¬ 
curator subordinate to the governor of Syria. 
The procurator resided at Ciesarea {Ant, XVII. 
xiii. 6, XVIII. i. 1, ii. 1), which, according to the 
Talmuds, was not in Judaea. This view is said to 
have been held by St. Luke, but it seems doubtful 
whether his intention is to do more than draw a 
distinction between Judiea and the seat of govern¬ 
ment, Cmsarea (Ac 12*** 21***, of. ‘ Judjea and Jeru¬ 
salem,’ as above). In the division of Palestine at 
the beginning of the 6th cent. Judaea formed part 
of Palest in n Pr ima. 

Tho physical features of .hida*a are described 
in the art. on Palk.stinic. It will sullice to say 
here that the Homans covered the country with a 
network of roads. 

Litkratuiie.— Solnirer, U.rp (Index); G. A. Smith, IlOIIL 
(Index); Dahl, QAP 81 f., 131 fT.; Ou6rin, Judee\ Nenbauer, 
Of(Hj. du Talm. 63, 66, 69ff.; IJaedeker-Sooln, Pal.9 (Index); 
PEF Mem. vol. iii.; Literature under art. Palkhtin k. 

C. W. WIL.SON. 

JUD^A, THE WILDERNESS OP (i) ffpifiot ri), 
*Ioudalaf, desertu?n dudfiffc ).—The district in which 
John tho Baptist made his first apjioarance as the 
l^rerunner of Christ (Mt 3*). In Mk I^ Lk 3% it 
is called simply ‘ the wilderness.* It is prob. the 
same as the wilderness of Judah (Jg 1*®, Ps 63, title), 
in which were situated En-gedi and five other cities 
(Jos 15***- ®**)—the Jeshimon or desert tract west of 
the Dead Sea. It perhaps included the western 
bank of the Jordan to the north of the Dead Sea 
(Jos. Ant, III, X, 7, IV. viii. 2, 3). 

C. W. WIL.SON. 

JUDAH (nibT y^JiiidAh, ‘praised* (?), ’leeway, 
Judn ; in Assyr, inscriptions la-u-du, la-u-dai, 
see Jastrow, JBL xii. (1893) Olflf.). —1. The 
fourth son of Jacob and Leah. He was born in 
Petddan-aram (Gn 29^). In J he is very promi¬ 
nent. He suggests to his brethren that they 
should sell Joseph to the Ishniaelites (Gn 37^**), 
pleads for Benjamin to be sent into Egypt, and 
becomes surety for his safety (43**^-)* He thus 
takes the place corresponding to that assumed by 
Reuben in E (37*^** 42^“^). So in Gn 44'* we read of 
Judah and his brethren, and it is he who makes 
the impassioned appeal to Joseph for Benjamin’s 


release (Gn 44'®'®*). In consequence of Reuben’s 
misconduct (Gn 36“ 49*) and the treacherous 
violence of Simeon and Levi (34. 49®*’^*)» Judah re« 
ceives the firstborn’s privilege (49®*^*)* According 
to Gn 38 he went to Adullam and married the 
daughter of a Canaanite, Shim. By her he had 
three sons, Er, Onau, and Shelah. Er married 
Tamar, but died without children, as did his 
brother Onan, who refused to perform the duty of 
raising up seed to his brother. As she was not 
given to Shelah, she by artifice became the mother 
of two children by Juaali, Perez and Zerah. 

This narrative reveals very clearly what is true 
in part at least of the others, that Judah is the 
eponymous ancestor of the tribe of Judah, and that 
the history of the tribe has been thrown into the 
form of a personal history. Gn 38 thus becomes of 
great value for its information on the composition 
of the tribe. Under tho metaphors of marriage 
and paternity the union and origin of various 
stocks are expressed. The most important fact 
that emerges is that the tribe of Judah, as we 
know it in the historical period, was lately of 
Can. origin. After the Hebrews entered (Janaan, 
Judah left the main body, and struck out in a 
southerly direction to conquer a district to settle 
in (Jg In consequence of its union with 

Hirah and Shua, and later with Tamar, clans near 
Adullam, five Judahite clans were in course of time 
formed, but the two oldest of these, Er and Onan, 
became extinct. But Gn 38 does not exhaust our 
information as to the composition of Judah. In 
Jg 1'® we find that the Kenites accompanied Judah 
into the wilderness of Judali, and then went on 
and dwelt among the Arnalekites (reading ‘the 
Amalekite* for ‘the people’), where at a later 
eriod we find them (1 S 16®, cf. Nu 24^*“). Per- 
aps they were of Amalekite origin. Generally 
they are regarded as Midianites, but this rests on 
a combination of J and E. Besides the Kenites 
we find two Kenizzite clans, Caleb and Othniel 
(Jgl'^''®*^, Jos 14®''® 16'®’'**). As Kenizzite, they 
would appear to have been originally Edomite 
tribes (Gn 36"-'**•***). Caleb remained a distinct 
tribe till the time of David (1 S 30'*). It lived in 
the hill-country of Judah, and Hebron was its 
chief town. It seems to have been the most 
powerful clan of Judali. Nabal is regarded as a 
Epical Calebito (1 S 25**). The chief town of 
Otimielwas Kiriath-sephor or Debir. Closely con¬ 
nected with Caleb was Jernhineel, who in the 
highly important lists 1 CIi 2 appears as his 
brother. According to Well hausen, who investi¬ 
gated these lists and those in 1 Ch 4*'“ in his (de 
Gen. et Fam, Jud., Jeraliiiieel was older than 
Caleb, dwelt farther south, and adopted a less 
settled mode of life. It will be clear that Judah 
not only absorbed Canaanite, but, to a still greater 
extent, Edomite and kindred elements. These 
perhaps imparted the fanaticism which was later 
so characteristic of the tribe. 

Originally, Judah seems to have been a smaller 
tribe than Reuben, Simeon, and Levi. But 
Reuben began to dwindle at an early period, and 
Simeon and Levi were broken up in consequence of a 
treacherous attack upon the Canaanites, with whom 
they had made an alliance (see SIMEON). Partly 
as a result of this, partly through the fusion witn 
other clans already mentioned, and probably with 
the remnant of Simeon, Judah obtained the 
premier position among the Leah tribes. After 
the Jordan had been crossed, J. was accompanied 
by Simeon alone on its invasion of its portion. A 
victory was gained over Adoni-bezek, and Hebron 
and Kiriath-sepher were captured (Jg !•*•)• Wo 
are also told that Jerus. was taken (v.®) and burnt, 
and three Philistine cities captured by Jndah 
(v.'®). But these latter statements are mconsUtent 
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with others in the same narrative, and do not well 
agree with the subsequent history. Judah found 
it impossible to make good its claim to the 
‘valley* (t.e. probably the coast plain), since it 
could not cope with the war-chariots of the natives. 
The extent of Judah’s ‘lot’ is given in Jos 15 (P), 
but this chapter teaches us mucli less than it seems 
to do, partly because a very large number of the 
places it mentions have not ueen identified, partly 
uecause the description is ideal, and at no time 
corresponded, even approximately, with the actual 
facts. Accordi^ to this account, Judah was 
bounded on the BT by the Dead Sea, on the N. by 
the southern boundary of Benjamin (sec Benjamin 
for details), on the W. by the Mediterranean, on 
the S. by a line dra\vn from the southern tongue 
of the Dead Sea to the brook of Egypt, and passing 
through or by the ascent of AKrabbim, Ziii, 
Kade^-barnea, Hezron, Addar, Karka, and Azmon. 
Judah never reached the Mediterranean; the Phil, 
lay between, and so did Simeon, till the latter 
tribe was exterminated. As to the southern 
border, apart from the difficulty of fixing some of 
the sites mentioned, it must be observed that the 
territory of Judah shades off imperceptibly into 
the desert to the south. The portion of Judah is 
divided into four districts, the Negeb (RV South), 
the Shephelah or Lowland, the Hill Country, and 
the Wilderness of Judah. The Negeb is the largest 
portion. It is dry and barren, except in the brief 
spring-time ; thinly populated, chiefly by nomads. 
The Shephelah is undulating country, fertile and 
beautiful, separated from the sea by the Phil, 
lain. It was the most valuable district; but 
udah could not hold it against the Philistines, 
who kept it in their own hands through a great part 
of the history. The Hill Country belongs to the 
great Central Range of Pal., and is separated by a 
valley from the low^ hills of the Shephelah. It was, 
historically, the most important part of Judah— 
rugged and barren, but wdth fertile valleys, and, 
omng to the system of terrace-cultivation, more 
productive than it could bo now. The Wilderness 
of Judah (Jeshimon) lies between the Hill Country 
and the Dead Sea, a waste of unspeakable dreari¬ 
ness and desolation, 35 miles long by 15 broad. 
See, further, arts. lIiLL Country, and Jeshimon. 

Judah was far more inaccessible than the 
Northern tribes. Protected on the E. by the 
Wilderness, on the S. by the Negeb, itself more or 
less of a wilderness, on the W. by the low hills of 
the Shephelah, by the valley that divides it from 
the Central Range and the slopes of the Central 
Range itself, on the N. by Benjamin with its 
fortresses, it lay far loss open to invasion. When 
it was held by real defenders, it was necessary that 
the invaders should first master the surrounding 
country, and then deliver their attack across 
three of its borders (G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. ch. 
xiv.). Judah was not impregnable, indeed, for it 
lay comparatively open from the N., and the 
Negeb could be crossed from the S.,'while passes 
led up to the central tableland from both E. and 
W., tnough very difficult to force against opiwsi- 
tion. But the very poverty of the country com¬ 
bined with the natural dilnculties of invasion to 
secure it, since it offered little prize to tempt an 
attack. It was a very little province. Even if it 
had reached .its ideal boundaries, it would have 
covered no more than 2000 square miles actually 
its usual extent was nearer 1300, of which about 
half was desert. 

The isolation of the territory was reflected in 
that of the tribe. After it had settled in its lot, 
it had but little to do with the Northern tribes. It 
is not even mentioned in the Song of Deborah, as 
if it were not recognized as belonging to Israel ; 
and it appears in the story of Samson as surrender¬ 


ing him to the Philistines (Jg 15®*^)- It seems to 
have drawn more closely to Israel in the time of 
Saul, as we .see from the history of David. But 
Saul’s persecution of David mu!>t have strained the 
loyalty of the tribe, and it is not surprising that 
on his death a kingdom of Judah was formea with 
David at its head, in oppo.sition to the kingdom of 
Ishbaal, Saul’s son (2 S 2^- ®). Both of these king¬ 
doms seem to have been tributary to tlio Philis¬ 
tines. The union of the two was due to the 
evident fact that David was the only man who 
could hope to lead Israel in successful revolt from 
the Phil., and was only hastened by the defection 
of Abner and the murder of Ishbaal (2 S 4®^-). 
Judah, as the king’s own tribe, was more closely 
attJiched to Israel than when the king belonged to 
another tribe. One of David’s greatest and most 
far-sighted acts was the selection of Jerus. as his 
capitM and the home of the ark (6®®* 6^^). Jerus. 
did not actually lie in Judah, except possibly to a 
slight extent, but it was on the border, and the 
possession of it, with the ark and temple, guaran¬ 
teed the survival of the Southern kingdom, after 
the loss of the Northern tribes. But in the latter 
years of David it is Judah, perhaps because it 
profited less by its connexion with tlie king than 
it expected, that seems to have been foremost in 
supporting Absalom, whose rebellion broke out in 
Hebron, the old capital of the tribe (2 S 15^). 
After its suppression Judah hun^ back, till its 
allegiance was won by the ill-timed appeal of 
David to its kinship with him (lO^^®*); ili*timed 
because David’s favouritism to Judah provoked 
jealousy in the Northern tribes, and the abortive 
rising of Sheba (19‘‘^-20‘’*), which anticipated the 
successful revolt of Jeroboam. Solomon also 
showed an unwise partiality to Judah, as we see 
from the fact that it was excluded from the division 
into t'W'elve districts for purposes of taxation 
(1 K 4). It is, accordingly, not wonderful that 
Judah remained loyal to Rchoboam, while the 
Northern tribes rejected him (12^® *•)• 

The Kingdom of Judah seems to have consisted 
simply of the tribe of Judah with very little of 
Benjamin (see Benjamin), and not of Judah and 
Benjamin. Only a brief outline of its history is 
here necessary ; for fuller details the articles on 
the individual kings may bo consulted. After the 
disruption caused by the sensele.ss folly of Reho- 
boam, >var was carried on between the tw'o king¬ 
doms (1 K 14^), but not in a very energetic way. 
In fact the treasure which Solomon hod accumu¬ 
lated was taken by Shishak of Egypt when he 
invaded Judah (14^®“’), and the superiority in 
wealth of the Southern kingdom would thus^ be 
lost. War continued througli the reign of Abijam 
(15® RVm), but it seems not to have been pro¬ 
secuted with vigour till Baasha succeeded Nadab 
the son of Jeroboam. Ho pressed Judah so hard 
that Asa took the unhappy step, fraught with 
future mischief, of calling in the aid of Syria. A 
diversion w’as thus eflected in his favour, and Asa 
employed the materials of Baasha’s fortress, 
Raman, in erecting fortresses of his own (IS^^*^*)* 
It was possibly with the accession of Omri that 
the relations between the two kingdoms were 
changed. He perhaps formed an alliance with 
JudaTi, as with Tyro (16^^), probably in view of the 
dangers that threatened from Damascus. Ahab 
and Jehoshaphat were certainly allies (1 K J^), 
and Jehoshapbat’s son, Jehoram, married Athaliah 
the daughter of Ahab (2 K 8^®* *®). Jelioshaphat’s 
reign was probably prosperous, thourfi his trading 
vessels were wrecked (I K 22^). The relations 
between Judah and Edom after the reign of 
Solomon are obscure. Edom seems to have been 
subject to Judah, at any rate in Jehoshaphat’s 
time (2 K 3®), but it revolted from his son Jehoram 
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(2 8*®). The good understanding with Israel 

continued while Omri’s dynasty was on the 
throne, but Jehu murdered Ahaziah, Jehoram’s 
son, and forty-two of his brethren 10^“^). There¬ 
upon the queen-mother, Athaliah, massacred all 
that remained of the royal family, except the 
infant Joash, and reigned six years. She was put 
to death by Jehoiada the priest, who made Joash 
king (2 K 11). Apparently, towards the end of his 
reign, Ilazael, king of Syria, who had severely 
crippled the Northern kingdom, threatened Jems., 
but was bought of! by Joash, who perhaps in 
consequence of this was murdered (12^’^‘)* Hi® 
son Amaziah, after a successful war with Edom, 
challenged Joash of Isracd, who inflicted a 
disastrous defeat upon him (14^*^^). Amaziah’s son 
Azariah, or Uzziah, had a more successful reign. 
Syria had been exhausted in wars with Assyria, 
and now Assyria itself had a half-century of 
inactivity, and this left both Israel and Judah 
time to build up powerful states. Azariah re¬ 
covered the port of Elath (14^’'*), and from the early 
chapters of Isaiah we can see how wealthy Judan 
had become. But the signs began to be ominous 
before his death. Assyria resumed her old career 
of conquest, and Syria and Israel formed a coalition 
against her. When Ahaz refused to join it, they 
sought to compel the adhesion of Jiuiah; where¬ 
upon Ahaz, in a panic and against the earnest 
warning of Isaiah, took the fatal step of calling in 
Tiglatii-pileser, the king of Assyria (2 K 16, la 7). 
The latter suppressed the coalition, but Ahaz paid 
too dearly for the relief, since he became tributary 
to Assyria. The heavy yoke was borne till Heze- 
kiah thought himself strong enough, in alliance 
with other revolting states, and on the promise of 
help from Egypt, to throw it off (18’). Although 
the overthrow of Sennacherib saved Jems, from 
capture, and the religion of Israel from destruction, 
yet Judah sustained very heavy loss and had to 
pay an enormous tribute. The reign of Manasseh 
seems to have been externally prosperous, so far 
as this was possible after the exhaustion of Judah 
in the Assyr. war; but it was marked by fierce 
reaction against the reforms of Hezekiah and the 
prophetic policy as a whole, by religious syncretism, 
and by j^doorny and superstitious fanaticism (2P-^®). 
But Josiah instituted a reform on the basis of 
Deuteronomy, the people being prepared for it by 
their deliverance from the dreaded Scythian in¬ 
vasion. His hanpy reign was cut short by 
Pharaoh-necoh, wliose invasion of Syria he had 
opposed, nrobably because it threatened the loss 
of the innependcnco that the decrepitude of the 
Assyrian Einuire gave him (2 K 22. 2J). After a 
brief reign Jenoahaz was removed by E^pt (23®*^*)> 
and Jehoiakim put in his place. He changed 
masters, Egypt for Babylon, but revolted (24*), 
and, in consequence of this, his son, who succeeded 
him, was taken captive to Babylon with the flower 
of the nation (24**'’‘)* His successor, Zedekiah, 
might have reigned in peace as the va.ssal of 
Babylon, but revolting, in defiance of Jeremiah’s 
warning, ho saw his capital besieged and captured 
^ 24 i 8 ff.j Jerus. and tlie temple were destroyed, 
and a large part of those who remained were taken 
into exile, where they remained for fifty years. 
So fell the kingdom of Judah, B.c. 586. Many of 
those who were still left went down into Egypt, in 
fear of vengeance for Gedaliah’s murder (25^), and 
thus in Babylon and Egypt JcAvish colonies were 
planted, which were destined to be of immeasur¬ 
able importance. 

As compared with the Northern kingdom, Judah 
was through most of its history of little account. 
^Vhen it held Edom in subjection its power was 
strengthened, yet even then the scornful fable, in 
which Joash set Judah against Israel as a thistle 


against a cedar, was not without justification. In 
other things than size and strength the advantage 
lay with Israel. Life was richer, fuller, and 
deeper, and that not only social but, ^ what is 
more important yet less recognized, religious life. 
It was not in Judah but in Israel that the great 
prophets Elijah and Elisha did their work, the 
schools of the prophets flourished, and the 
earliest (?) history of the Hebrews was written. 
Amos, it is true, belonged to Judah, yet even he 
prophesied to Israel, and his junior contemporary, 
llosea, was a Northern prophet. It was not till 
Israel went under that Judah attained its CTeat 
significance. Yet Judah had advantages ol its 
own. The prestige of the Davidic monarchy 
secured a permanence of dynasty that was of 
untold blessing, and saved it from the frequent 
revolutions and usurpations that tore Israel 
asunder. Further, while Judah was poorer in 
great religious teachers, its religion was probably 
simpler and less corrupt than that oi Israel, 
though its superiority may be easily exaggerated. 
Its possession of the temple made for greater 
purity of worship. Yet it was rather the respite 
granted after the captivity of the Northern trioes, 
than any religious superiority of Judah, that left 
it the sole d^ositary of the higher religion of the 
prophets. This had not struck its roots deep 
enough into the life of Israel to survive the trans¬ 
planting to Assyrian soil. But between 722 and 
686, under the fostering care of Isaiah and his 
successors, it had giown strong enough not merely 
to survive, but to oenefit from the shock, and thus 
Judah became especially the people of revelation. 

On the character of the tribe little need be said. 
It was profoundly modified by its comparative 
isolation and the independence this conferred, 
and by the large foreign elements that it had 
absorbed. It was narrow and provincial, fanatical 
and tenacious. To slay the prophets and build 
monuments to them was characteristic of it, as of 
so many other peoples; for while it was slow to 
learn and hostile to new truth, yet the truth when 
learned was changed into hard dogma and erected 
as a barrier against fresh revelation. The obstinacy 
with which an old doctrine was insisted on, when 
no longer applicable, and new truth opposed for its 
inconsistency with the old, is shown in the opposi¬ 
tion to Jeremiah’s teaching that Jems, woula be 
captured and the temple destroyed, based on 
Isaiah’s doctrine of the inviolability of Zion. Yet 
Judah had this qualification for its task,—it pio- 
duced many who were fit vehicles of revelation ; it 
was, in fact, surprisingly rich, especially in its 
later history, in religious genius, a lovely flower 
springing indeed, from a dry and unattractive root. 

In ^T the tribe of Judah is mentioned in Lk 
1®»(?), He Kev 7®. 

LiTRRATimK.—The IlistorieH of Iirael and Judah, e.g. Ewald, 
Wellhausen, Kittol, Stwle; Kuenen, Rel. of Israel, passim ; 
WellhauBon, De Gmtibtis^ etc. See al«o articles OsNSAtiOOT, 
ISRAKL, and the relevant literature cited under these. 

2. Judah, an overseer at the rebuilding of the 
temple (Ezr 3®) = Hodaviah of 2^® and Hodevah of 
Nell 7^. 3. A Levite who had married a foreign 
wife (Ezr 10®®), possibly the same as the Judah of 
Neh 12®* ®®. 4. An overseer of Jerus. (Neh 11*). 

A. S. Peake. 

JUDAH * upon (AV) or at (RV) Jordan ’ is named 
in Jos 19®^ in the statement of the boundaries of 
the tribe of N^htali. The MT is unrepre¬ 
sented in the LXX, and Bennett (SBOT, ad toe,} 
remarks, ‘The clause is apparently an unintelli¬ 
gible gloss which has crept into the text. The con¬ 
text implies that the trioe of Judah is referred to, 
and this is geographically impossible.* Ewald 
suggests {Gesc/i. ii. 380) that the passage is corrupt, 
ana that * Chinneroth,’ or some other word, origin- 
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ally occupied the place of ‘to Judah.* Conder 
{Pi!FSty 1883, p. 183) suggests an interchange of 
1 and \ and of n and n, so as to read n-j^n for nivi, 
when the passage would run |*n"j!n minm, the 
‘ Hollow of (?) Jordan,’ equivalent to the GAJr, or 
valley of the Jordan. Thomson {Land and Book^ 

i. p. 389) suggests that the tomb of Seld Yehdda 
(supposed by Arabs to be son of Jacob) marks the 
‘Juaah on Jordan, toward the sun-rising.* It is 
suggested in Speaker's Comm, that the Havvoth- 
jair were colonized by men of Judah, and might be 
called * Judah upon Jordan.’ Von Raumer (ral. p. 
406 ff.) had contended strongly for this identifica¬ 
tion of ‘ Judah ’ with Havvotn-jair ; and Keil {Bib. 
Comm.) adopts the same theory, pointing out that, 
according to 1 Ch 2®* 2', Jair on his father’s side 
was descended from Judah through Hezron. It I 
cannot be said that any of the last mentioned 
theories has the slightest probability. Dillm. {ad 
foe.) thinks Ewald’s view is the best, but allows that 
it leaves the origin of the present text unexplained. 

C IVARRBI^ 

JUDAH (AV Juda), Lk 1».—See Jutah. 
JUDAISM.— See Relioion, 

JUDAS Jtidas)^ the Greek equivalent of 

the Hebrew name Judah. 

1. The third son of Mattatliias, called Macca- 
bteus (1 Mao Jos. Ant. xii. vi. 1). See 
Maccabees. 

2. The son of Chalphi, one of two captains 
{doxovTci ffTpands) who stood by Jonathan 
wlien the main part of his army had been scattered 
by an ambush at the beginning of a battle against 
the Syrians at Hazor (1 Mac IH®, Jos. Ant. 
XIII. V. 7). 

3. A Jew holding some important position at 

Jerusalem, who is named in the title of a letter 
sent from the Jews of Jerusalem and Judseaand 
the Jewish Senate to their brethren in Egypt and 
to a certain Aristobulus (2 Mac H®). The latter, 
who is termed the teacher (SiSdo-fcaXos) of king 
Ptolemy, is doubtless to be identified with a 
Peripatetic philosopher who lived at the court of 
Ptolemy vi. Philoraetor (n.c. 180-145); so Clem. 
Alex. Strom. V. xiv. 97 ; Euseb. Preep. Ev. viii. 
9 Jin. This Judas is often supposed to be Judas 
Maccabaeus ; so Grimm, Rawlinson, Zockler. The 
purport of the letter (2 Mao P®-2^^), which is prob¬ 
ably not genuine, is to invite the Egyptian Jews 
to keep the Feast of the Dedication. Like the 
preceding epistle {ih. it stands in no con¬ 

nexion with 2 Mac, and seems to have been pre¬ 
fixed to this book by a later hand. See Schiirer, 
HJP ii. iii. 213. 

4. A son, probably the eldest, of Simon the 
Maccabee (1 Mac W). He, with his brother John 
Hyreanus, took the command against the Syrian 
army under Cendebaeus, and was wounded in the 
engagement {ib. 16^'^®, cf. Jos. Ant. XIII. vii. 3). In 
B.c. 135, he, with his father and another brother 
named Mattathias, was murdered at the little 
fortress of Dok by Ptolemy, the son of Abubus 
{ib. 16^^*^’). According to the representation of 
Josephus, Judas was not murdered at the same 
time as his father, but made prisoner, and subse¬ 
quently put to death, when Hyreanus raised the 
nege of Dagon (? Dok); see Jos. Ant. xiii. viii. 1; 
Wars, I. ii. 3-4. 5. 1 Es 92 *=Judah of Ezr 10». 
6. An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3®®. 7. One of the 
brethren of the Lord, Mt 13“, Mk 6®. See art. 
JuDK THE Lord’s Brother. H. A. White. 

JUDAS BARSABBAS (AV Barsabas) is mentioned 
In Ac 16®®* ®®- ®®* as one of the two prominent mem¬ 
bers of the Jems. Church who were sent to Antioch 
with Barnabas and Saul, bearing the letter of the 


apostles and elders to the Gentile Churches. The 
personal presence of these brethren was intended 
to give additional weight to the assurances of 
fellowship which the letter contained. Judas and 
Silas his companion are described as chief men 
among the brethren {rjyovijJvovt: no doubt presby¬ 
ters ; see He ®^). They were also prophets, i.e. 
men whom the Spirit inspired to communicate His 
truth and will to the Church. Judas, with Silas, 
remained in Antioch to strengthen the brethren 
there, and then returned to Jerusalem (v.®^ in AV 
is spurious). We hear no more of Judas Barsabbas. 
Barsabbas is a patronymic (see Joseph Barsabbas). 
He may have been a brother of Joseph (Ac 1®®). 
He is not to be identified with Jude the author of 
the Epistle, because the latter’s brother James (see 
Jude) was either the son of Joseph, the foster- 
father of Jesus, or the son of Alphieus. Neither 
can he have been the Apostle Judiis, * not Iscariot,’ 
both because ho is in Acts clearly distinguished 
from the apostles, and because the Apostle Judas 
was ‘ the son of James ’ (Lk 6'* RV). 

G. T. PURVES. 

JUDAS OP Damascus.— In Ac 9'' Ananias is 
told to go to the street called ‘ Straight,’ and seek 
in the house of Judas a man of the name of Saul, 
of Tarsus. Nothing further is known of Judas. 
Tradition has found a house for him in Damascus, 
not, however, in the street called Straight, but 
only a few paces out of it, in a lane to the right, 
as one goes from west to east. 

A. C. IIeadlam. 

JUDAS OF GALILEE, mentioned by Gamaliel 
(Ac 6*®) as the leader of a popular revolt * in the 
days of the taxing ’ (RV ‘ enrolment ’), which ended, 
however, in his destruction and the dispersion of 
his followers. The ‘enrolment’ was the one con¬ 
ducted by Quirinius (which see), when in A.D. 6 or 
7 he was a second time (cf. Lk 2^) made gover¬ 
nor of Syria. It was intended to be a basis of 
Roman taxation, and excited fierce opposition 
among the Jews, which was quieted only by the 
influence of the high priest Joazar (,!os. Ant. XVIII. 
i. 1). Judas, however, with a certain Pharisee, 
Saddoc, called the people to defend their liber¬ 
ties, bidding them acknowledge no Lord but God. 
Josephus {Ant. XVIII. i. 1, 6, XX. v. 2; BJ ll. viii. 
1, xvii. 8, 9, VII. viii. 1), like Gamaliel, usually 
calls him a Galilfcan, but in one passage {Ant. 
XVIII. i. 1) a Gaulonite from Gamala, which lay 
east of Galilee. It is not clear whether the insur¬ 
rection broke out in Judaea and the title ‘ Galilman * 
was given to Judas because Gaulonitis was loosely 
identified with Galilee, or whether it broke out in 
Galilee and thus the title ‘ Galilaean ’ was attached 
to him. That it was a considerable movement 
appears both from Gamaliel’s notice of it and from 
the frequency with which Josephus refers to it. 
According to the latter, from it there arose ‘ the 
Zealots,’ the most fanatical and patriotic of the 
Jewish sects, whose violence under Gessius Florus 
(A.D. 64-66) hastened the war with Rome. Jose¬ 
phus mentions them, after the Pharisees, Saddu- 
cees, and Essenes, as the fourth sect of the Jews, 
and as founded by Judas. He does not mention, 
however, the death of Judas, or the fate of his 
insurrection. Gamaliel aCTees with Josephus in 
the date and in the strengtn assigned to the revolt; 
nor is there any sufficient reason to question his 
statement that the leader perished and his followers 
were dispersed. 

Descendants of Judas were also conspicuous 
for their fanatical violence. Two of his sons, 
James and Simon, were crucified by Tiberius Alex¬ 
ander (A.D. 46T-48). Another son, Menahem, m 
leader of the 'Sicarii* in Jems, shortly before the 
war with Rome, ac<^uired for a time much power, 
but was finally slain by the high priest’s party. 
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Still another descendant was Eleazar, who, after the 
fall of Jems., defended the fortress of Masada, and 
persuaded his followers to die hy their own hands 
rather than submit to Rome [BJ vii. viii. and ix.). 

Schurer {HJB i. ii. 4, 80) identifies Judas with 
the person of tlio same name who, after the death 
of llerod the Great, raised an insurrection near 
Sepphoris in Galilee (Jos. Ant. xvii. x. 6; BJ ii. 
iv. 1); but Josephus does not identify them, and 
the earlier Judas appears to have been simply a 
marauder. G. T. PuuvES. 

JUDAS ISCARIOT.-Tliia is his usual designa¬ 
tion in the Synoptic Gospels : ’loi^Sas 'iaKaptuiTrjs (Mt 
26^*), 'Ioi/5as 6 'la-Kapiu}T7]^ (Mt 10^), 'Ioi;5af 6 KaXoO- 
fi€vos *JaKapid)Ti]s (Lk 22''), ’lou5ay 'laKapiuid (Mk 3^® 
14^®, Lk 6'”). St. John calls him ‘ the son of Simon * 
(2//ia;voy), thrice giving the epithet Mscariot* 
to Judas (12* 13^ 14*®), and twice (according 
to the best texts) to Simon (G"^ 13*®). All four 
stigmatize him as 6 irapa^iovi a^6v (Mt 10^), or 5$ 
Kal xap^du}K€V avrdif (Mk 3^®), or 6y iyiv€To vpoSdrtji 
(Lk 6^®), or ffxeWev irapadidhat avrbv (Jn G^*), when 
they mention him for the first time. At the actual 
time of the treachery they use 6 rrapadidoijs aurd^, 
‘who was betraying him’ (Mt 26®®* Mk 

14^3* Lk 223^ Jn IS^* IS®*«). See Ac V\ 

Besides (1) his names, we are told (2) that he was 
called with the rest of the Twelve to be an apostle ; 
(3) that he was covetous and dishonest, and sold 
Ilia Master to the hierarchy; (4) that he eflected 
the betrayal immediately after tlie Last Supper; 
and (5) that on realizing the consequences of his 
act he destroyed himself. 

Every one of these points has given rise to a 
large amount of discussion, and the real or appar¬ 
ent uncertainty thus produced has led some to the 
desperate expedient of rejecting the whole story as 
a myth. Judas is a Christian fiction to represent 
the treacherous Judaism which put Jesus to death ; 
and no one among the Twelve was really guilty of 
this enormity (Volkmar, Noack). Keim justly 
remarks that it is incredible that Christians snould 
invent such a crime for an apostle. From Celsus 
onwards the foes of Christianity have made capital 
out of the sin of Judas (Grig. c. Cels. ii. xii.); 
and to prove that ho never committed it, would 
remove a weight from the heart of Christendom. 
The statements in the Gospels and Acts are in- 
exidicablo, liowever, if Judas, ‘ one of the Twelve,’ 
never betrayed the Christ. 

1, The name ’loc^as is a common one, being the 
Gr. form of the Hob. name Judah. There are six 
persons before the time of Christ who bear this 
name, and six in the NT. But there is no con¬ 
fusion respecting the traitor. Discussion has been 
frequent merely as to the meanina of * Iscariot^' 
and this question is practically settled. All otlier 
explanations may be rejected in favour of the view 
tliat it means ‘ man of Karioth ’ or ‘ Kerioth ’; ^ish 
Keriyoth becoming as ’wA Tob becomes 

"Icrrofos or’^lo-TioBos (Jos. Ant. VII. vi. 1). This ex¬ 
plains how botli father and son have this name, 
Kerioth being the home of the family. This also 
explains the reading dH Kapvibrov which N* and 
some other authorities have in Jn 6'^h and which D 
has in Jn 12* 13®*3® 14®®. (See papers on ‘ Iscariot’ 
by Nestle and Chase in Expository Times^ December 
1897, and January, February, and March 1898). 
Kerioth (LXX Kapn^O) in Judah (Jos 15®®) is com¬ 
monly assumed to be the place referred to in 
•Iscariot.* It is generally identified with the 
ruins el-J^arjeicin south of Hebron. See Kkrioth- 
Hkzron. In any case Judas is of S. Palestine, 
while the other eleven were of Galilee; and this 
may have been one cause of estrangement between 
him and the rest. Judaeans had a tendency to look 
down on GalilaeanB. 


The life of Judas previous to his call, like that 
of all the Twelve, is liidden from us; and it is re¬ 
markable that the apocr. gospels make so little use 
of this attractive field of speculation. The Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy makes the boy Judas a 
demoniac who bites (? the kiss), and the demon 
takes flight when Judas comes into contact with the 
boy Jesus (xxxv.); but this passage stands alone. 

2. The Synoptists indicate that J udas was called 
with the remainder of the Twelve, and in all their 
lists his name stands last in the last group of four, 
while in Ac his place is vacant (Mt 10®, Mk 3^®, 
Lk 6**, Ac P®). Mt and Mk place him next to 
Simon the Canansean, Lk next to the other Judas ; 
and it is possible that one of these was the traitor’s 
companion when the Twelve were sent out two 
and two (Mk &). Like the otliers, he received 

ower to cast out demons and heal diseases (Mt 

0*, Lk 9'); and, like them, he seems to have been 
successful (Mk 6*®, Lk 9®). Lange conjectures 
that the enthusiast who said, ‘ I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest’ (Lk 9®“^), was Judas. 
But Mt calls this man ‘ a scribe ’ (8^®), and it is most 
improbable that he was one of the Twelve, who 
seem to have been chosen before this took place. 

But it is in connexion with their election that 
the chief dilliculty respecting Judas is found. 
Why was such a man chosen to be an apostle f 
Unless we are prepared to throw aside the express 
statements of St. John, we cannot here have re¬ 
course to the limitation of Christ’s knowledge. 
He tells us, not only that Jesus ‘ know all men, and 
. . . himself knew what was in man’ (2®®), but 
that ‘Jesus knew from the beginning . . . who it 
was that sliould betray him ’ (6®®), and that a year 
before the Passion Ho said, • Did not I choose you 
the Twelve, and one of you is a devil?’ (6^®) The 
parable of the Barren Fig-tree suggests that Christ 
wished to give Judas every opportunity of bearing 
good fruit. Or, He may have desired to prevent 
him from becoming even worse; or, to lessen hia 
powers of mischief; or, to prove to all that no one 
IS safe or constrained, and that even an apostle 
can rebel to the uttermost; elect us enim a Christo 
sud Uhertate et vltio corruit (Toletus). Some main¬ 
tain that Christ selected Judas because He knew 
that he would betray Him and thus fulfil the 
divine decrees. None of these suggestions re¬ 
moves the dilliculty, which runs up into the in¬ 
soluble problems of the origin of evil, and of divine 
omniscience combined with human free-will. See 
Westcott, Add. Note on Jn 13*». 

3. We may assume tliat Judas liad some good 
qualities >vhich led to his admission to the apostolic 
body. Among these, practical ability and energy 
seem to have been found. Hence, when the com¬ 
pany begins to have funds (Lk 8*'*), he is selected to 
administer them (Jn 13®®). This he did dishonestly 
(Jn 12*'®); and the same greed led him to betray 
his Master to the priests for thirty shekels (Mt 26^^ 
Mk 14“, Lk 22®). His pilfering from the money¬ 
box is the one thing to his discredit that is told us 
previous to his great crime, and the Synoptists are 
silent as to this preparatory course of sin. But, no 
doubt, he yielded to other forms of temptation ; 
and it has ueen much debated whether covetousness 
was the sole or the chief cause of his treachery."^ It 
was certainly a cause. He sought the priests, not 
they hirn; and his question is, ‘ What are ye will¬ 
ing to give me ? ’ But disappointed ambition prob¬ 
ably helped. Ho looked, like the rest of the 
disciples, for an earthly kingdom with profits and 
honours, and he may have been the first to see that 

* We must not MguQ that so small a sum as thirty shekels 
eotUd not have induced him to commit such a crime. Matricide 
has been committed for a few shillings. Thirty shekels was the 
price of a slave (Ex 21*2)=about £4 accordintf to the oresent 
value of silver, but in purchasing power perhaps dtoulue that 
amount The power of avarice is almost limitless. 
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nothing of the kind was in store for him. Jesus had 
refused to he made a king (Jn 6*®); and it was soon 
after this that the presence of a diabolical character 
among the Twelve was announced The 

triumphal entry into Jerusalem led to nothing; 
and then the compact with the hierarchy was made. 
Resentment prohahly contributed something, at 
any rate as tlie end drew near. During the last 
year Judas would feel that to some extent his 
conduct was suspected or known. Christ’s strong 
warnings against avarice, and His denunciations 
of hypocrisy, would seem at times to be aimed at 
him, and no doubt were in part meant specially for 
him. Such passages ns Mt 13®®, Mk 10®®, 

Lk acquire additional meaning when we 

remember that Judas was among the hearers. Ills 
hypocrisy after the pilfering began must have been 
conscious, and seems to have been successful; for to 
the last the other apostles did not suspect him (Jn 
13®®’®®). But Christ declared that Hypocrisy is 
always ej^sed in the end (Lk 12®). Tt was ‘ to the 
disciples first of all,* and (we may believe) to Judas 
most of all, that He said, ‘whatsoever ye have 
spoken in the ear in the inner chambers shall be 
proclaimed upon the housetops* (Lk 12^*®). And 
who more than Judas needed the warning, ‘Look 
whether the light that is in thee be not darkness * ? 
(Lk 11®®). PHa chagrin at the ‘waste* of the 
ointment, and Christ’s public rebuke of his hypo¬ 
critical lament, seem to have been among the 
incidents which completed his determination to 
betray Christ. Constant contact with a goodness 
to which he would not yield had generated a fierce 
hate. See Swete on M*k 14^®. 

Attempts have been made both to darken and 
to brigliten what is told us of Judas. Was he a 
plotter from the first? May he not have sought 
admission to the inner circle of Christ’s disciples 
in order to overthrow this revolutionary Teacher? 
But even St. John, whose horror of him is most 
clearly expressed, gives no hint of this; and, if it 
were true, it would be amazing that Judas should 
share in the general success of the Twelve as 

{ ireachers and workers of miracles. On the other 
land, may not his motive have been much less evil 
than is commonly supposed? Some would repre¬ 
sent him as a brave man who believed that patriot¬ 
ism required him to deliver Jesus to the rulers. 
Others, with more plausibility, suggest that, like 
the Baptist, he may have been impatient at the 
slow progress of the Messiah j and he may have 
intended merely to precipitate a crisis. If the 
hierarchy were encouraged to arrest Jesus, His 
miraculous power would defeat them, the populace 
would declare for Him, and His triumph would be 
complete. Tlie Bassover was an opportunity wliich 
must not be allowed to pass. In arguing and acting 
thus, Judas was presumptuous and wrongheaded, 
but he was not a sordid traitor. This view also, 
which is advocated by De Quincey and Whately, 
has no support in Scripture, not even in the record of 
his remorse. If there was nothing worse than this, 
would Christ have denounced him ns devilish, and 
called him a ‘ son of perdition * ? And granting that 
didBoXos in Jn is not much stronger than Xaravd 
in Mt 16®® and Mk 8®®, yet of no one but Judas did He 
say, ‘Good were it for him if that man had not 
been born ’ (Mt 26“"*). After this it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to point out that both Luke and John regpd 
J udas in the last stages of his career as becoming 
the abode of Satan (Lk 22®, Jn 13®’ ®’'), who then 
‘ entered into him,* an expression which is unique 
in Scripture in this spiritual sense. With Keira 
we reject these hyjKitheses in defence of Judas as 
impossible and unworthy inventions which have 
nothing noble to excuse them. 

The enormity of the sin of Judas consisted in its 
being against all bonds of discipleship and friend¬ 


ship; against light, against mercies, affection, 
trust, and warnings ; against his own promises and 
preaching. And it was committed deliberately, 
not under sudden strain, like Peter’s denials, but 
with skilful and persistent calculation. Ho was 
not surprised by a violent temptation, but he care¬ 
fully sought an opportunity, which he used with 
unswerving pertinacity, in spite of the tenderness 
of the feet-washing, the solemnity of Christ’s public 
condemnation of the traitor, ancf the proof given to 
him privately that Christ knew who the traitor 
was. The demonstrative kiss {KaT€<pL\ 7 )<T€v) has no 
parallel in history, and could hardly have been 
invented; all the less so, because the narrative tells 
us that by going forward to meet His captors, and 
declaring Ifimaelf to be the person whom they were 
seeking, Josus rendered the signal unnecessary. But 
the sin of Judas is unij^ue only in its opportunity 
and its form; in kind it may be repeated. It is 
possible to ‘crucify the Son of God atresh * (He 6®), 
and therefore it is possible to betray Him afresh. 

4. All the Gospels represent the traitor as effect¬ 

ing his purpose immediately after the Last Supper, 
at which he was present; but the point at which 
he left the upper room is mucli aisi)uted. Did 
he, or did he noty receive the eucharistic bread 
and wine ? The first two Gospels seem to imply 
that Judas received with the rest; but they are 
indefinite, for they do not mention his exit. St. 
Jolin is equally indefinite; for he omits the 
institution of the Eucharist, and wo do not know 
where it should bo inserted. Bt. Luke places the 
words, ‘ But behold the hand of him that betrayetb 
me is with mo on the table,* after the distribution 
of the eucharistic bread (22^^’®^), and apparently 
after the eucharistic cup also, whether or not we 
accept as original the diluted words It 

is possible to hold that Judas went out between 
the partaking of the eucharistic bread and that of 
the eucharistic cup (Westcott on Jn 13); but the 
view mentioned by Theophylact, that Judas par¬ 
took of the cup, but concealed his portion of the 
bread to show to the hierarchy, need only be 
mentioned. The majority of patristic and medi- 
roval commentators, with some Reformation writers, 
adopt the view taken in the Anglican Liturgy, that 
Judas partook of the Eucharist (see Byineus, de 
Morte Uhristiy i. pp. 443-448, Amst. 1691; Cornelius 
a Lapide and Maiuonatus on M120®*^). The majority 
of modern commentators hold that he did not. 

5. The perjdexities respecting the career of Judas 
continue to the end. We have two accounts of 
his death in Scripture, and they differ both from 
one another and from a third which is obviously 
legendary. Can we accept any as historical ? 

In Mt 27*’^® we are told that Judas, on learning 
that Jesus was condemned to death, was stricken 
with remorse: perfecto demum scelere magnitudo 
ejus intellecta est, as Tacitus says of Nero’s murder 
of his mother {Ann. XIV. x. 1). He took back the 
thirty shekels to his employers, saying, ‘I have 
sinned in that I have betrayed innocent blood.* 
But they had no further interest in the vile instru¬ 
ment which they had used. ‘ What is that to us ? 
See thou to it.* There are several remarkable 
words in what follows : Kal l>l\l/a.i rh dpyi'ipia t6u 
vabv dvexiapTjaev —he hurled the silver pieces into 
the Holy Place and went into solitude. Into the 
vab% the priests alone might go (Lk 1®*®', Mt 23^® 
27®®, Mk 14®®, Jn 2^® etc.). It included both the 
Holy Place and the Holy of Holies (Mt 27®h Mk 
16^®, Lk 23"). It is never used like Upbu for the 
whole temple. Either this is a strange exception, 
or Judas in his desperation rushed into the sanc¬ 
tuary, or (most probably) he hurled the money 
from a distance. The use of /►(irreiv tl% and not 
/3dXXeiv 4v points to this, but is not conclusive. 
Again, moans more than ‘departed*; 
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it is commonly used of those who shun company, 
retire from observation (Mt 2*^* “ 4*^ 12^® 14^^ 

Mk 3^ Jn 6^®, Ac 203^). So also in LXX (Ex 2‘», 
Jos 8^®, Jg 4^’ etc.). Yet it is putting a great 
deal of meaning into it to interpret, ‘ he lived as 
a solitary, became a hermit.’ But, if this be 
adopted, tlion direXOCov dir’/jy^aro means, ‘ he left his 
place of retirement and hanged himself.’ 

It is from this point that we can compare 
Matthew’s account with that put into the mouth 
of Peter in the Acts, and with the lejgend. Matthew 
seems to mean that J udas hung himself before his 
betrayed Master was hanged on the cross. Ho 
plainly states that Judas left the money, and that 
the priests, with characteristic scrupulosity about 
trifles after unscrupulous breach of the gravest 
commandments (cf. Jn 19^^), would not put the pol¬ 
luted silver into the sacred treasury,* but bought 
with it the potter’s field, to bury aliens in. This 
field was afterwards known as * the field of 
blood,’ because it was bought with blood-money. 
Thus a prophecy of Jeremiah (? Zechariah) was 
fulfilled.t 

The narrative in the Acts (p«*ao) ig strangely 
diflercnt. Nothing is said about the priests or the ! 
restoration of the money. On the contrary, Judas 
himself is said to have * procured a field with the 
reward of his iniquity.* There ho fell headlong in 
such a way that ‘his bowels gushed out’; and hence 
the field was called ‘the field of blood.’ Thus a 
prophecy of David (I’s 60“ 109®) was fulfilled. It 
18 possiole to harmonize the two modes of death. 
Judas hung himself over a precipice, the rope 
broke, and ne was dashed to pieces. The Vulgate 
of Ac P® suggests this method : suspaisus crepuit 
mediiis. But why should Matthew give only one 
half of the tragedy, and Luke only the other ? And 
even so there still remain grave discrepancies 
between the two narratives. In the one Judas 
restores the money, in the other ho keeps it; in 
the one he procures the field, in the other the 
hierarchy do so ; in the one the name of the field 
comes from the blood-money, in the other from his 
bloody death. Moreover, in the one he plainly 
commits suicide, like Ahithophel (2S 17“), in the 
other his death may be accidental. In the Middle 
Ages two dillcrent spots were pointed out, one as 
‘tne potter’s field,’ and tlie otner as Akeldama\ 
and the ‘ tree of Judas’ is still shown. 

It is better to recognize the fact that we have 
here two different tradition.*?, of which that in the 
Gospel is nearer in time to the event, and probably 
nearer to the truth ; but even that may have been 
influenced by the desire to harmonize facts with a 
suj)posod prophecy. The tradition learned by St, 
Luke is later; ancl popular fancy has guessed at the 
meaning of ‘ the field of blood.’ But it is an excess 
of scepticism to say that nothing is known about 
the end of Judas. We may safely affirm that he 
c.ame to a violent end, probably by his own hand. 
And the story of the return of the money and of 
the priests’ treatment of it has every appearance 
of truth. But it may be admitted that, in the 
ab.sence of evidence, a horrible end would inevit¬ 
ably have been invented for Judas. We may 
compare the cases of Dositheus the heretic and 
his successor Simon Ma<^us, both of whom are 
represented as perishing by a violent death, and, 
like Judas in tlie Acts, by a fall {Clem. Horn. 
II. xxiv.; Apost. Const. VI. ix.). The accounts of 

* They wore perhaps arfeaiinR by analofjy from Dt 23 ' 8 . The 
wages of Bin could not be offered to G<^. But if Judas had 
sinned, how could they be I'uiltless? 

t The dithoulty about the prophecy is not solved by assuming: 
that by a slip of nieniorj' St. Matthew has written ‘Jeremiah' 
for ‘Zet^hariah' (of. 'Rarachias' for ‘Jehoiada,* 23*5), Zec 
11 IX 18 does not apree with the evangelist’s quotation. Hebrew, 
LXX, and Matthew differ widely; but there must be some con¬ 
nexion, and perhaps through a Targum. 


the death of Arias exhibit a similar feeling 
(Socrates, HE I. xxxviii.; Sozonien, II. xxx. ). 

This tendency is seen still more clearly in the 
legendary account of the end of Judas, preserved 
in a fragment from the fourth book of Papias 
(Theophylact on Ac 1'®, Catena ad Acta S, Appr, 
Cramer, Oxford, 1838, p. 12; Pair. Apostolic 0pp.^ 
Gebh., Harn., Zahn, i. ii. app.; Snicer, 
s.v, dTrdTxw). This story is an amplification of 
i\6.Kr)<T€v fitcos KoX i^exvOr) irdvra rd (nrXiyx^o. a&roO 
(Ac 1'®), with details which seem to be borrowed 
from the death of Antioclius (2 Mac 9^^-). Papias 
had heard that Judas became so enlarged by in¬ 
flammation that where a waggon could easily 
pass he could not;—not even his head, which was 
80 swollen that even the physician could not find 
his eyes. Worms and corruption proceeded from 
his body, and he suffered horrible tonnents until 
he died Yhe spot was shunned by 

every one, and for years afterwards an offensive 
smeU tainted the neighbourhood, intolerable to 
all who passed by. Another addition makes the 
narrative more harmonious with Ac P®, by stating 
that he was crushed by a waggon, (So-re rd fyxara 
avToO iKK€uud^vai (Oecumenius, ad loc.). But we 
can hardly say that the story without this detail 
shows that Papias knew the Acts. He knew a 
story which seems to have grown in part out of the 
narrative preserved in the Acts. But, in any case, 
here, as often, we are able to contrast the sobriety 
and probability of the Gospel narrative with the 
grotesque and revolting exaggerations in non- 
canonical sources. 

It is not necessary to enlarge on the contrast 
between Peter and Judos in their fall and in their 
repentance. The one yielded to a sudden tempta¬ 
tion, was at once touched by his Master’s reproach¬ 
ful look of love, and returned to his Lord in afl'ec- 
tionate confidence at the earliest opportunity. 
Judas deliberately sought and persistea in evil in 
defiance of all loving influences, and, in his dismay 
at the results of his act, tried to ease his conscience, 
without turning to Christ or to God for forgiveness. 
He thus ended, not in repentance, but in despair. 
See Euthymius Zigabenus on Mt 27®. 

But as early as Origen quite another view was 
taken of the suicide of Judas. He was huriying 
to do in the other world what he failed to <fo in 
this. Knowing that Jesus would soon be in Hades, 
and that He was the source of salvation, he 
determined to be there before Him, and with 
bared soul to meet Him and implore His forgive¬ 
ness (Driven, Tract, in Matt, xxxv., Migno, xiii. 
1767. Suicer, s.v, *lov5as, quotes the same idea 
from Theophane.s, Horn, xxvii. p. 202. See also 
Theophylact on Mt 27®). 

The impious sect of the Cainites had a small 
comxjosition which they called the Gospel of Judas, 
They regarded him as the true Gnostic, who wdth 
supreme insight accomplished the excellent work 
of overthrowing the power of the Demiurge by 
causing the death of Christ (Iren. i. xxxi. 1 ; 
^njAian. Ucer. i. xxxviii. 1; Theodoret, Ilcer, 
Fab. I. XV. ; Pseudo-Tert. adv, omn. Ear. ii.). 

Representations of Judas are rare in ancient 
art. Kraua knows of only three of the traitor’s 
kiss. These are a sarcophagus at Verona (Maffei, 
Verona Ulustr, iii. 64), a sarcophagus of southern 
Gaul (Faillon, Monum. de S. Madeleine, i. 462), 
and a mosaic of the 6th cent, in S. Apollinare 
at Ravenna, of which Kraus gives a sketch. In 
Smith’s Dicf of Chr. Ant. i. 891 is a drawing of 
Judas hanging from a tree. This is from the Syriac 
MS of Rabula, A.D. 686. Kraua gives another from 
an ivory in the British Museum, which is perhaps 
of the 5th cent. The crucifixion is part of the 
same picture, so that Judas hangs side by side 
with Christ {Real-Enc, d. Christ, Alt, ii. 74, 76). 
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l4TriRATURB.--Zandt, Comment, de Juda prodiiore^ Lips. 1769; 
Daub, Juda* liohariotht Heidolb. 1816: Neander, Life of ChrUt, 

1 264 ; S. J. Andrews, lAfe of our Lord, pp. 481-493,624-629, ed. 
1892; and the authorities Quoted in Wmer, liWB\. 686. For 
the mediaeval legend, see D'Ancona, La Leggenda di Vergogna 
e la leggenda di Gfiuoa, Bologna, 1869, and the other works cited 
in Jffnc. Brit. esp. Note* and Queries, 2ud series, v. vi. 

vii.; 8rd series, vii.; 6th series, vi. Besides the Lives of Ohrist 
(Lange, Keim, Weiss, Edersheim, Farrar, etc.) reference may 
further be made to such recent studies as Bruce, Training of 
the Twelve, 871 ff.; Fairbaim, Studies in the Life of Christ, 
258 ff.; Stelnmeyer, Passion and Resurrection History, 80 fl.; 
Stalker, Trial and Death of Jesus Christ, 110ff.; Boyd Carpen¬ 
ter, Son of Man, 61 ff.; S. Cox, Expositions, i. 331 ff., 848 ff. 

A. Plummer. ' 

JUDAS CloiJSaO, * NOT Iscariot,* one of tho 
twelve (Jn 14^), who is also described as ‘Judas 
of James ’ (Lk 6^®, Ac 1^®). Uis identification with 
the disciple who is also called Lebbseus (Mt 10^ AV) 
and Thaddseus (Mt 10® IIV, Mk 3^®) is generally 
accepted, although it has been suggested that 
Judas really took the place of Thaddseus, who had 
died during the ministry of our Lord. He is not 
to be identified with Judas or Jude, the Lord’s 
brother. Nothing whatever is known about him 
or his ultimate career, except the question re¬ 
corded by St. John, who is careful to distinguish 
him from his namesake the traitor. See, further, 
Jude, Lebbseus, Thadd.eus. W. Muir- 

JUDE THE LORD’S BR0THER.->A Judas is 
named as one of the Lord’s ‘ brethren * in Mt 13“, 
Mk 6*. He has commonly been identified by tradi¬ 
tion with the Apostle Judas, ‘ not Iscariot ’ ( Jn 14**). 
But the latter is described by St. Luke (6^®, Ac P*) 
as the son (AV has improperly the brother) of James. 
Those who deny that the * brethren ’ included any 
apostles, of course reject this identification also, 
and regard Judas the brother of Jesus as the son 
of Joseph either by a former wife or by Mary (see 
Brethren of the Lord). Assuming the latter 
view, we know of Judas merely that he belonged 
to the Nazarene household, and, like the rest of his 
brethren (Jn 7®), did not believe in Christ till after 
the resurrection (Ac P®). He was doubtless also 
the author of ‘ the Epistle of Jude,’ styling himself 
in v.' ‘a servant of Jesus Christ and brother of 
James’ {i.e. James the Lord’s brother, Gal 1'®). 
This indicates that his spiritual relation to Jesus 
was felt to be more important than the fleshly one ; 
also that Jude was less known in the Churches 
than James was. In v.'^ he apparently distin¬ 
guishes himself from the apostles. The Ep. indi¬ 
cates that he was familiar with the OT and Jewish 
tradition, and specially indignant against those who 
introduced immorality under cover of the gospel. 

The only mention of Jude in ecclesiastical 
history is the story related from Hegesippus by 
Eusebius {HE iii, 19, 20, 32), that Domitian, hav¬ 
ing commanded the descendants of David to bo 
slain, certain hereticstnade accusation against the 
grandchildren of Jude,’’ ‘said to have been the 
Lord’s brother according to the flesh ’; but that, 
when they were brought to the emperor, he found 
them to be poor, hard-working men, who described 
Christ’s kingdom as heavenly, and destined to 
appear at the end of the world; so he dismissed 
them with contempt. The historian adds that 
they afterwards ruled the Churches, being both 
witnesses {i,e. for the faith) and relatives of the 
Lord ; and that they lived until the time of 
Trajan.^ Nicephorus Callisti (c. a.d. 1360, Hist, 
Ecclcs. i. 33) reports a tradition that Jude’s wife 
was Mary the mother of James and Joses, and 
{ih, ii. 3) that his mother was Salome; but the 
statements of Niceph. are inconsistent with respect 
to these relationships, and his testimony to them is 
of small value, G. T. PuRVES. 

• That Jude was married may be inferred from 1 Oo 9®. The 
names of his grandchildren are said to have been ^ker and 
James (Hegesip. ap, Phil. Sedet., TUs, 169X 

JUDE, EPISTLE OF.— 

1. Transmission of the Text. 

2. Reception in tho Church. 

8. Vocabulary, Stylo, Literary Indebtedness. 

4. Relation to 2 Peter. 

6. Date of Composition, Authorship. 

6. Place of Writing, Destination, Circumstances 

of Composition. 

7. Summary of the Epistle. 

Literature. 

1. Transmission of the Text.— The authorities 

are (1) MSS (a) Uncial: fc<ABC (‘primary’ MSS, 
Hort, Introduction, p. 192) ; the relative 

character of all these MSS has been elaborately 
investigated by B. Weiss, Die Kath. Briefe, in 
‘ Texte u. Untersuchungen,’ viii. 3 ; (6) Cursive ; 
the chief are 13 ( = 33 ew.), 40, 44 (=221 Scriv.), 

137 : (2) Versions : (a) Latin : vg. (on Old Latin 
texts see below under ‘Fathers’): (6) Syriac: 
Ilarklean; the Syriac Vulgate (Peshitta) did not 
contain 2 P, 2 3 Jn, Jude; in modern editions 
they are supplied after a text taken from a 
Bodleian MS printed by Pococko in 1630 : (c) 
Egyptian : Bohairic (Mempliitic), Sahidic (The¬ 
baic) : (cf) Ethiopic : (e) Armenian : (3) Fathers : 

(a) Greek: the chief are Clem. Alex., Origen, 
Didymua (chiefly Latin trans.), Ephraem (not 
Syriac works), Cyril Alex., the commentators 
CEcumenius and Thetmhylact, tho Fragments in 
Cramer, Catena : (6) Latin : Tertullian does not 
quote from, hut refers to, Jude {de Cult. Fern. i. 3, 

‘ Enoch apud ludam apostolura testimonium pos- 
sidet ’): his words seem to imply that the Ep. was 
known to his readers, and therefore current in a 
Latin translation. There are important quota¬ 
tions in Lucifer of Calaris, de non Conv. cum 
Hccr. XV. (p. 33 f. ed. Hartel)—vv.^*®* ®*®* d-ij. i7-w.. 
in Priscillian, Tract, i. iii. v. (pp. 29,32, 44, 64, ed. 
Schepss) — vv.i®*‘ ®*; also in tho Speculum 

commonly known by the ^mbol m (pp. 465, 647, 
ed. Weihrich) — vv.®‘ These quotations supply 

relics of pre-Hieronymic texts. An examination 
of them shows (1) that Lucif. and m ^ive sub¬ 
stantially the same text in vv.®** Luoif. being 
rather fuller and slightly nearer to the Greek ; (2) 
that Lucif. and Prise, give different texts. Sabatier 
quotes also from Jerome, Augustine, Vigilius, and 
Fulgentius small fragments of Latin texts. The 
whme subject needs further investigation. 

The text in several places seems uncertain, and 'primitive* 
errors are probable. On vv.i* ® see Wil, Introduction, Notes on 
Select Readings, v. 106 f. In v.i3 «/ . . . 

irvvtuotx»0f4.t»»i), unless the writer himself after *1 changed his 
construction, the «< appears to be an early insertion (see the 
two types of sentences In w.ie. 19). In v.m either the first 
iAiarf IS Intrusive (of. WH), or (in view of St. Jude's fondness 
tor triplets) oZt ii should be inserted before (bo ft). In the 

latter case the three clauses rise to a climax, and each has its 
characteristic idea—hopeful compassion, desperate effort, com¬ 
passion paralyzed by fear of contamination. 

2. Reception in the Church.— Little or no 

stress can he laid on supposed coincidences with 
this Ep. in sub-apostolic writings — Ep. Barn. 2*® 
(cf. 4®), Jude®^* ; Ep. Polyc. iii. 2, iv. 2, Jude®'*® ; 
Mart. Polyc. xx. (doxology), Jude®^*. The simi¬ 
larity, however, of Didach6 ii. 7 (oo rdvra 

(Lvdpwirov, aWA oOs filr ireol di ihv irpo<re6^g, 

oOs di dyairi^aeis k.t.X.) to Jude®®** in thought and 
still more in form is too striking to be accidental 
(cf. iv. 1 17 KvpidTTjs, Jude ®); it need not, however, 
imply direct borrowing, for on other grounds it 
seems likely that the two documents had their 
origin within the same circle of Christian thought, 
and it is conceivable that parts of the DidaclU are 
ultimately the work of the author of the Epistle. 

There is clear evidence that at the end of the 
2nd and at the beginning of the Srd cent, the Ep. 
was accepted as authoritative in three important 
Churches. (1) Alexandria. Clement quotes it as the 
work of Jude in Poed. iii. 8 (p. 280, ed. Potter), 
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Strom, iii. 2 (p. 515); he cites words from it 
as a * commandment’ in Strotn. vi. 8 (p. 773); his 
Hypotyposes contained ‘short explanations’ of 
this as of other Catholic Epistles (Eiis. HE vi. 
14. 1, Photius, liiblioth. 109; see at end of this art.). 
The witness of Clement is carried on hy Origen. If 
in one place he hints at doubts about its reception 
{in Matt. tom. xvii. 30, el bk Kal r^v Tov5a irphaoirh 
TL% ixKTToXi^p), yet in another {in Matt. tom. x. 17), 
speaking of Jude as one of the Lord’s brethren, 
he commends the Epistle as ‘ full of strong words 
of heavenly grace though it be but a few lines in 
length,’ and he repeatedly quotes from or alludes 
to it {in Joh. tom. xiii. 37, in Matt. tom. xv. 27, *in 
Rom. lib. iii. 6 [Scriptura sacra], *in Rom. lib. v. 1 
[J. Apostolus in e})istola catholica], *inEzek. horn, 
iv. 1, "^Ep. ad Alexandrinost xvii. p. 7f. (ed. Lom- 
matzsch), “c/ePrima/:). iii. 2. 1; the passages marked * 
are extant only in a Latin translation). It was 
also commentea on by Didymus (Migne, Pat. Gr. 
xxxix. 1811-1818). (2) Carthage. It was accepted 
by Tertullian (see above, under ‘ Text ’). (3) Home. 
It is included in the Muratorian Canon, not improb¬ 
ably the work of Ilippolytus (Lightfoot, Clement, 
ii. p. 40511’.).* The writer mentions certain writings 
vN'hich cannot bo ‘ received into the Catholic 
Church : for gall may not he mixed with honey.’ 
He then continues, ‘ Epistola sane iude et super- 
scrictio iohannis duas in catholica habentnr.’ The 
context and the introduction of the sentence by 
sane (‘ to be sure ’) imply that doubts existed which 
he expressly puts aside (cf. Zahn, Gesch. des NT 
Kanons, ii. i. p. 93). The evidence then justilies 
Zahn’s verdict {ih. i. i. p. 321) that at the meeting- 
point of the 2nd and 3rd cent, the Epistle was 
accepted ‘ in the Catholic Church, the Church of 
all the countries round the Mediterranean,’ a 
verdict with which Harnack {NT um Jahr 2(X), 
79, 86) substantially agrees. On the other hand, 
the following facts must be noticed, {a) Though 
accepted by Tertullian, the Ep. does not appear 
to be quoted by Cyprian. Like lie and Ja, it is 
omitted in the Canon Mommsenianus (an African 
list of the middle of the 4th cent.), unless we accept 
the somewhat precarious suggestion of Hamack 
{Theol. Ltzg. 1886, col. 173) that a reference to the 
Epp. of St. James and St. Jude is intended in the 
una sola which stands after the mention of the three 
Epp. of St. John and again after that of the two Epp. 
of St. Peter (see Zahn, Gesch. il. i. p, 155 n.; Sanday 
in Studia Bihl. et Eccles. iii. p. 243 H'.). It is not 
unlikely that after tlie time of Tertullian the Ep. 
fell out of use in the N. African Church. It should 
be added that it has no place among the Books 
contained in the Antiqna translatio referred 
to by Cassiodorus {de Instit. Div. Lit. xiv.). (6) 
It was not included in the Syriac Vulgate (cf. 
Amphilochius, Iambi ad Sclcucum (Migne, Pat. Gr. 
xxxvii. 1593)), nor is it quoted in the Homilies of 
Aphraat or in the Syriac works of Ephraem (cf. 
Stnd. Bihl. et Eccles. iii. p. 138). None of the 
Catholic Epistles is mentioned in the Doctrine of 
Addai (ed. Phillips, p. 44) among the Books pub¬ 
licly read in the Syrian Church, (c) There is no 
evidence that it was accepted in the School of 
Antioch. The passage commonly quoted from the 
Letter of the bishops who condemned Paul of 
Samosata {rod Kal rhv debv rbv (avrov [xal Kl>piov] 
dpvovpAvov Kal rijp xLariv, ffv Kal airrbs xpbrepov eXxe, 
(pvXd^avTos, Eus. HE vii. 30. 4) can hardly be 
considered as a decisive reference to Judo especi¬ 
ally if, according to the best MSS, tlie worefs in 
brackets are omitted. In later times the Ep. does 
not seem to be quoted in the voluminous works of 
Chrysostom or Theodoret, and the phrase used (tQp 

* The ds Consummations Mundi, In which (c. x.) Jude^ ig 
mioted, if not a g-onulne work of Ilippoiytua (see Hippolyt's 
KUiiurs Sxsg. u. Bom. Schri/ten, ed. Achelis, p. \ii). 


KadoXiKCbv txi<TTo\al Tpeii) in the (Migne, Pat, 

Gr. Ivi. 313 f.) which bears the name of the former 
appears to show that J ude, 2P,lJn,2Jn were known 
and deliberately excluded. Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(who made his view of the character of a Book a 
criterion of canonicity), according to Leontius of 
Byzantium (Migne, Pat. Gr. Ixxxvi. 1365), rejected 
{dxoKTfpvTTei) this Epi.stle, as also Ja, 2 P, 2 Jn, 3 Jn 
(see especially Kihn, Theod. von Mops. pp. 67, 75 f.). 
This is confirmed by the fact that Junilius {Instit. 
rcgiilaria, 6, 7), whom Kihn (p. 358 IT.) shows 
to represent Theodore’s views as to the Canon, 
reckons these Epistles as mediw aiictoritatis. 

We learn from Didymus, though his words in 
the Latin translation in which they reach us are 
somewhat obscure, that the Ep. was questioned 
by some on account of the strange reference to the 
dispute about Moses’ body. We learn from Jerome 
{de Vir. Illustr. 4) that it was rejected by many 
(‘a plerisqiie’) because it quoted from the Book of 
Enoch. Eusebius {HE iii. 25, ef. ii. 23), reflecting 
the average opinion of his time, ranks it among 
‘ the disputed Books, which yet are known and 
acknowledged by most.’ The Ep. has a place in 
the list of Canonical Scriptures set forth W the 
Third Council of Carthage in A.D. 397. This Cfanon, 
supported by the authority of Jerome and Augus¬ 
tine, gained universal acceptance in the W. Church. 

To sum up; considering the brevity of the Ep. 
and its special character, it had received, by the be¬ 
ginning of the 3rd cent., a remarkably wide accept¬ 
ance in the Church. Tliis early acceptance, repre¬ 
senting the voice of tradition, supports its authen¬ 
ticity. Prom the beginning of the 3rd cent., when 
tradition was to some extent checked by criticism, 
and when (in view of the Gnostic controversies) 
all apocryphal writings were regarded with sus¬ 
picion, the internal character of the Ep., its 
quotation from Enoch, and its reference to the 
Assumptio Moysi, tended to become a bar to its 
recognition as an authoritative document of the 
apostolic age. Plven when the question of the NT 
Canon was virtually sett let! by the general opinion 
of the Church, sucli doubts and suspicions, based 
on internal evidence, found occasional expression. 

3. VocABULAiiY, Style, Literary Indebted- 
NES.S. —In i\iQ vocabulary of Jude there are three 
elements, {a) There is tlie obvious Christian ele¬ 
ment. A Christian dialect has arisen. Certain 
words, e.g. k\7]toI, a-wnjpta, xlam, have attained, 
largely through the teaching and the writings of St. 
Paul (see below), a fixed and recognized meaning 
among Greek-speaking Christians. (6) The writer 
is stewed in the language of the LXX. In this 
short I)p. occur several Avords and phrases derived 
from the LXX which are not used independently 
by other NT Avriters—^/cTro^j'euet;', t/jLxalKTtjs (2 P), 
tvvxvLd^ecrdai, Oavfidl^eiP xpbcrwwa, \a\eiv vxipoyKa. 
Moreover, it should be noted that he uses words 
Avhich do not occur in the canonical books, but are 
found in the Book of Wisdom, af5ios (Wis cf. 
4 Mac 10’® var. Ice.), &\oya (Wis IP®, cf. 4 Mac 
1414.18)^ orTTiXoui# (Wis 15^). Purtlior, with Jude 
compare 3 Mac 2^^*. (c) He has at his command a 
large stock of stately, sonorous, sometimes poetical 
words, e.g. dxobiopl^eiv (Aristot.), <l7rrat<rros (Xen., 
adverb Plat.), iKxvOrjvaL (Ari8to})h., Polyb.), txa- 
0p/i'eti'(Moschus), ^6005(Horn., Hes., Pind,, Polyb.), 
xapeiobvecreai (Hippocr., Plut., Philo), axiXdbes 
(Horn., Anthol., Joseph.), avvevuixciaOai (Aristot., 
Joseph., Lucian), (pdivoxtbpipoi (Aristot., Polyb., 
Pint.). Moreover, such phrases as xcLaap erxovb^v 
xoiei<T6ai (Herod.), xpoKeiaOai beiyp-a, blKtjv 
(Herod., Soph., Eur.), Kplcnv ixaplpeiv, have a true 
Greek ring about them. It is interesting to note 
that more than once he adopts and presses into 
the service of Christian thought a recognized 
Greek phrase —^ kolv^ ffurrrjpla (‘the safety of the 
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state,* see Wetstein’s note), ol irpoy€ypafjLfji.hoL (‘ the 
proscribed,* Polyb.). 

The vocabulary then of the Ep. proves that the 
author, though a Jew, was yet a man of some 
culture and, as it would seem, not without ac¬ 
quaintance with Greek writers. Writers, liow- 
ever, of the ‘common’ dialect, embodying older 
strata of the language, would suffice to supply 
him with his vocabulary. 

From vocabulary we turn to style. Here we 
mark an entire lack of flexibility. There is in¬ 
deed in the Ep. a strong rhetorical element. 
But the writer is never carried away. There are 
no rugged, broken sentences (v.^®is no exception to 
this statement) as in St. Paul’s Epistles. We 
miss entirely the power of epigram which is so 
strong a weapon with St. James, and the oratorical 
persuasiveness of the Ep. to the Hebrews. The 
powerful ellect of the Epistle is due entirely (on 
the literary side) to the writer’s ability irvpyLoaai 
b-fitiara, ffefipd. The richness of the writer’s vocabu¬ 
lary stands in marked contrast to his poverty in 
ways of connecting and manipulating sentences. 
The general structure is characterized by a certain 
formality and stiffness. His fondness for triplets 
2. 8-7.8. 11. la. i». 221. 26 j often been noticed. 

The reiteration of olrrol eljLP (ol) at the beginning 
of sentences (vv.^^* cf. ^^) is esjiecially 
marked.* As the Ep. draws towards its close, 
there is a twice-repeated contrast between the 
false and the true members of the Church; in 
either case over against a ouroi is set a v/jl^Ts 
^yy ittf. i9i.j^ gjj arrangement unfortunately obscured 
in WH. Thus the writer’s Greek is a strong and 
weighty weapon over which, however, he has not 
a ready command. The elaborate and balanced 
doxology (cf. also v.^ Kal pi6pop . . . XpKrrdp) recalls 
passages in the Epistle of the Homan Clement, 
and suggests that tlie writer’s words took that 
liturgical form which was familiar to him in his 
ministrations in the Christian assembly. Indeed, 
the impression produced by the carefully-compacted 
arrangement of the whole Epistle is tiiat in it we 
not improbably have a r6sum4 of words spoken by 
an elder in the assembly which, often repeated and 
pondered over, gradually formed themselves into 
the elaborate denunciation and exhortation of 
this Epistle. 

The literary affinities of the Ep. are important 
both for the light which they throw on its history 
and also for purposes of interpretation. 

(i.) We have seen that the writer was familiar 
with the LXX. There are one or two indications, 
hardly perhaps decisive, that he was acquainted 
with the Hebrew 01\ In v.^^ iroiiialpopres 

probably comes from Ezk 34^ cf. but it is closer 
to the Heb. (□’V^n . . . □ci'ik D’yh) than to the LXX 
/xij ^baKovaip ol Troi/xipes ^airroiJs.t In v.^^ P€<pl\ai 
dpudpoi uird dpliicop Trapa^€p6/j,€pai may be a reminis¬ 
cence of Pr 25^^ (i:« on) d'xV^), but the LXX 
has no resemblance to Jude. In it is not im¬ 
probable that the two phrases 4k irvpbs dpird^^opres 
and t6p dirb rrjs aaoKbi 4<nn\u}p.4pop 
derived from Zee 3^*-, from which passage the 
phrase ^7rm/xT)<rat (rot Ktfpioi (v.*) is clearly taken 
(perhaps through the medium of the Assumptio 
Moysi). But there are no points of contact be¬ 
tween Jude and the LXX rendering. On the other 
hand, the Hebrew word (o'sif) usea here, meaning 
‘ filthy,’ is connected with tlie words nwy, nx'ijt, both 
meaning ‘excrements,’ and thus Jude’s phrase 

* In apocalyptic literature this is a regular formula, often in- 
troducinjf an answer to the seer’s question; see e,g. Zee 
Kev P* 11^ 144, Enoch 463, Secrets of Enoch 78 183 193, Apoc. 
Peter 4 . 6. It is probable that Jude learned the use of the 

{ >hrase from such writings, for which he clearly had a special 
iking. 

t Symmachus has the same close rendering (#1 
l»vr»U) which St. Jude seems to have here. 
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alludes to the associations of the Hebrew word. 
The probability of these references taken together 
is greater than their probability when each is 
taken separately. So far as they go, they suggest 
that the writer of the P^p. was a Jew of Palestine. 

(ii.) The discovery of the text of the Greek ver¬ 
sion of the Book of Enoch (1-32) among the 
Akhmtra fragments has supplied new and import¬ 
ant material for the criticism of Jude. As this 
material does not appear as yet to have been fully 
utilized for this purpose, no apology is needed for 
the subjoined taole giving coincidem cs of thought 
and language. On the (luotation in vJ’‘f- from 
Enoch (1®), see the art. on Enoch in the NT. 

JUDB. EnoCU. 

1^* To7f . . . TiTVipv^fjLivOK *A»)- 18 fMiTot Tuv Try tl^ryry 

To7e‘ iXtof vfjuv xoti tipyyf) xot/ 'T0tr,a-u, tut.) ir/ rout IxXtMTOue 
eoyixirvi irkfjOvtOttr), la-rxi g-uvTripviffK kol) tlp^vr) Kxi 

it’ otvTohf ytvYiiriTxt lAiof. 

f>8 iiTTeti cture'if . . . wit iXiot 
xxi tior,vrj. 

4 cl wxkxt wpoytyp. ilf tout# t# 6710 ‘ The Judgment will come 
xplfAXy xtrt(itK, Try Tou Otou Upon them, because they be- 

XxpiTx fjLtrxr. tie xA^ynxt *. lieve ill the lubt of their body 
T#» pitet *. vtfjMt T. Xp. and have denied the Spirit of 

iptoC/xitet. the Lord.’ The reference to 

this denial is freiiueut; see 
Charles’ note on 
The bin of impurity is con¬ 
stantly denounced in Enoch ; 
on the sin of the angels see 
below. 

The words 

ifftfit'it are characteristic of 
Enoch. They occur 4 times 
in 1» (=rJude i ‘' ). Cf. 83 

1030133 2213. See below on V.18. 

8 tlioTxf xwx^ wxtTX. 13 ^iccvffx wxp' xuToit vdtrx 

»xi iyyttt %yat QtupHv. 

253 -rip) wxtrcit liittxf dfXx, 
Cf. the /look of the Secrets of 
Enoch 40L3 013 ‘I know aU 
things.’ 

• k'^yiXout rt rout rvto^rxt' The fall of the angels through 
TX( Tfir IxutSv kp^yy iAX* iTo- lust is One of tho main subjects 
XtwctTxt TO ‘i'hiot otxr)Tr,pio» tif of Enoch; see Off. 124 153 191 
xptwK utykXyti rifj.ipx< iurpLolf 863t' 10614. 

xlhtoK vwo ^Oifot TiT^ipviKit, Eurallels to particular 

phrases: (1) O'lf. xxtTx^ wltjpxt 

X iwoifjo’it . . . lipux(lx(, f 
i^ouw/xt iiotxxf kpxut Ttit rut 
xuTol x/Mcc itron. (2) 124 kwo- 

XlTOVTlf TOV OVpxtOt TOt U^f/t)Xot, 
163 itet Ti mtiA/titi TOr oupxtit 

TOt u’<^r,Xot 5 ^3) 16ff* Iv Tx 

ohpxtu r xxroixrtO’if xvrxt . . . 
xxf tvt oi yi'yxtTtf . . , it rii yv 
»| xxToi'xr.rK xurwt ifrxi. 27* 
Zil Irrai TO olxriTftpiet. Of. 883. 
(4) 104tt" hi^ffot TOt ‘A^xtjk wewtt 
MX/ fikkt xirot t!( 

TO rxoTOf . . . xxl irixxkv'^'Ot 
xuTx TO wxerof xxi olxyiffxrx ixtJ 
tlf Tour XiUtXf . . . KX/ it TV 

Vf*(p» Tfjf /xtyakvf [rije ?J xpUtcif 

xrxxllvwtTxi tK TOt itwupuTfjLOt, 
1013 KJl poi^pK v/jLtpxt Tikuu- 
nwr, Tv( xptwixs tvs pttyxkvt. 
191 fxtxpt Tr,e /ULtyxkvf xpirixf. 
224- U fjiixp/ Tvt pnyxkvt Vfxipeti 
Tr f xpl/rtoK, 264 274 048 844 91 I 8 
940 9810.* (6) 1013 tK TO itffxof 
TVp/Ot OVvKkOiO-ttK xixvof, I2fl 
itvOv/rotTxi tl( rot xloitx, 211® 
Zii rvtfx^tOr,<rovTxi ^/^pi xiZtot 
tlf TOt xiZvx. 22" ix(7 ivwu 
XVTOUf (MiXPK xlZvOf. 543 881 103® 
‘Into darkness and chains 
lit. net).’ (6) 104f. rsee above 
4)). 163 i/f TOTot. 6210 

Darkness will be piled upon 
their faces.’ Cf. EooJt of the 
Secrets of Enoch 184 ‘They 
(the rebellious angels] are kept 
in great darkness.’ 

6f. if UlofjLx M. ri/uteppm ... In 67® the country near the 
wvpof xlxtiou ilxvt uTi^^euTot/. Dead Sea is connected with the 
punishment of the angels. 
* That valley of the angels who 
hod seduced mankind burned 


“The phrase occurs in the Book of Jubilees 23, ‘u8(iue in 
diem iudicii nmgni.’ Cf. Book of the Secrets of Enoch 18® ‘They 
will be punished at the great day of the Lord'; 440 48® 604 521 # 
‘ In the day of the great Judgraonb.' 
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continually under the earth 
there.’ 

S' upoKuvTin^uyfjim. 0712 ‘ Xhis Judgment where¬ 

with the angels are judged is a 
testimony for the kings,’ etc. 

® i 207 ip^nyyiXaiv itOfMOLra. iirrcc, 

Secrets of Enoch 20i 21^* 
29*1. 

11 •iitt) otyTwf, iVi rfi red In 22? (of. 863f ) Gain Is men- 
K«J» ireptCdrirat*. tioned 08 the murderer of Abel. 

94* ‘ Walk not in the path of 
wickedness nor in the paths of 
death.’ Then follows a long 
series of woes. 

I2f- vKpiXiti . . . itfipm . . In 2-6 all things are repre- 

nCfxetTm. . . . itrripet. scnted as obeying the divine 

will oi feifT^ptf, T» iivipXf «1 
Oetketerra, xat) el werx/iAe/. 

‘ In the days of the sinners .. . 
their seed will be tardy on their 
latida and fields .. . the rain 
will be kept back . . . the fruits 
of the trees will be backward 
. . . many chiefs of the superior 
stars will err.' 

1* krriptf rXxvl^Txt el{ e Igl*®' i2ev irret etrripxf kg eptf 

red rteareoc tU xlvvx Tir^ptirut. /u,iykXee tuttifjLUx . . . tfr/uu^r^piev 
redre iyimre re7g kffrpetg. The 

} )nnishment of the stars is re¬ 
erred to In 21* 8 9024. 

1* xxret rxg Ixut£v WiBufjLtxS 132 ffkvretp r£p ipyopp tmp 
wepivif/Apei t£v ktrti3u£p. ko't/igiaip. 

21 irpe{rhtxe,u.lPOi re lAloi red 18 At the time Of the Judg- 
ftvpiov ri/JMp T. Xp. ment iir* xvrevg [reug itxxieug] 

yiptjriTx/ iXiog. 

27* ip rxTg ii/j.ipxig rijg mple-teK 
xvTfdp g\jX&y4^eeu<rip tv tXtn, eig 
ipupirip xiretg. 

^*rriie-eci xxTipkTiep riji ic^ptf 1420 ^ »} /xiyxXti ixeiOtjre 

xlred . . . tp kyxXXium. ir* xvt£. 

272 np} rijg ie^rig xured o’xXtipx 
XxXttffovffiP (H xxrx Kvpfev). 

03* ‘ Would that we rest 
... to confess our faith before 
Ills glory.’ 

102* ‘ All the angels ... will 
seek to hide themselves from 
the presence of the Great 
Glory.’ 

1041 ‘The angels are mind¬ 
ful of you for good before the 
glory of the Great One: your 
names are written before the 
glory of the Great One.’ 

6* T« inj T»)t xvreip 

wXv)0vp6yierfTxt ip xyxXXtxtrtt. 

2B fj.$yxXetevptf xpxreg xxl 64 xxric rUg peiyxXetrCpfjf xured. 

tleurix. 12* tvXey£p rS Kvpup rdr 

pLtyxXeruprif, 

I 4 I 8 eXef [J eTxefJ iix^ipxp ip 
^e^Y} XX4 ip rtpefi xx) jAtyxX' 
ee-uptfj^ ierrt fxif iupxrOxl peg 
i^girftp vfJt.4P ertpl rijg ie^tjg xx) 
r%p) rijg fJ-tyxXerupfig xured. 

(iii.) There is every reason to believe the assertion 
of Clement, Origon, and other Patristic writers 
(see the passages conveniently collected together 
in Charles, The Asmmption of Moses, p. 105 If.), that 
the writer derived the legend referred to in v.* 
from a document called l%e Assumption of Moses. 
This document was indeed, as Charles shows, part 
of a book whoso true title was probably The Testa¬ 
ment of Moses, a fragnient of which is known to 
us in a Latin translation under the title of The 
Assumption of Moses; and this Testament, as Burkitt 
has shown {Guardian, June 1, 1898), is probably 
the epilogue of the Book of Jubilees, which claims 
to be the record of a revelation made to Moses on 
Sinai by the Angel of tlie Presence. In view of 
J ude’s use of this Mosaic literature the number of 
allusions in so short an Epistle to matters connected 
with Moses is noteworthy : the deliverance ahd 
punishment of Israel (v.®), the murmuring (v.^®, 
cf. I Co lO^*^), the episodes of Balaam and of Korah 
(v.i*). 

Between the Latin fragment of the Assumption 
Jcf. Charles, p. 62) and Jude there are coincidences 
in thought and (to some extent) in language. 
With Jude® compare A.iv. 8, ‘pormanebunt 
in praeposita lide sua.’ With Jude^® cf. Assurnp, 
vii. 4, ‘qui erunt homines dolosi, sibi placentes, 


ficti in omnibus suis et omni hora diei amantes 
convivia, devoratores, gulf®.’ With Jude^® cf. 
Assump. vii. 9, ‘ et manus eorum et men tea im- 
munda tractantes, et os eorum loquetur ingentia *; 
V. 6 ‘ mirantes personas locupletum et accipientea 
munera.’ With Judecf. Assump. i. 10, ‘ ut facias 
quemadmodum sine querellam sis Deo’ [MS est 
ideo]. 

(iv.) There can be no doubt that the writer was 
acquainted with and influenced in language and 
thought by St. Paul’s Epistles. In the salutation 
to ToU tv varpl 'fjya.rrr^ptvoa we have parallels in 
1 Th 1® 2Th 2^®; the kXtjtoU hero is precisely similar 
to the KXrjTois of Ro 1“^, 1 Co 1®. In v.®® the words 
trroLKodofxovvret . . . irLcrrei recall Col 2“^. To different 
points in the closing doxology (v.®®**) we have a 
remarkable series of parallels in St. Paul—-Ro 16®®®^* 
(rqf Si Svva/utv(f} b/xds grrrjpi^ai . , . p6v<p <ro(p<p 0e<p Sih 
^Irjffov XpoTTov), Eph 32 ®, I Th 6®®, 2 Th 3®, 1 Co 1®, 
Eph 1®, Col 1®^. Besides these verbal coincidences 
there is a close parallel to 1 Co 10^*^® in the promi¬ 
nence given (vv.®* *®) to the deliverance and 

punishment of Israel regarded as a warning to 
the Christian body. 

The investigation, then, under this head has 
shown that the writer was influenced in vocabulary, 
style, and thought by the OT (certainly by the 
LXX, probably also by the original Hebrew), by 
the Book of Enoch to a remarkable degree, by 
another apocryphal document embodying the his¬ 
tory of M^ses, and lastly by Epistles of St. Paul 
(including probably Col and Eph). His vocabul¬ 
ary, moreover, proves him to have had at least 
some acquaintance with the literature of the 
* common ’ dialect, while at the same time his stitt- 
ness in the manipulation of sentences seems to 
stamp him as a man whose knowledge of Greek 
was acquired in later rather than in earlier life. 

4. The Relation of Jude to 2 Peter.—T hat 
there is a close literary connexion between the 
two Epistles is clear when the following passages 
are compared ; Jude * I1 2 P 1®* ^®; ® l| 2^-®; ® 1| P®*- 3^: 
« II 2®- » ; Ml 2«*'®; » || 2^^ ; » || ; 1 ® || 2^® ; 1| 2^®'- ; 

i3f. Il 2 i*. 17; 18II218; i 7 ^|| 32 f.. ’Pho hypotlicsis that 
both writers borrowed from a third document, 
though it has found stray advocates, may be put 
aside at once, as being aestitute of any shred of 
external evidence, and as having no support in 
the peculiar phenomena of the two Epistles. The 
direct question therefore remains— which of the two 
writers is the borrower ? 

The priority of 2 P has found within the last 
few years an intrepid and resourceful champion in 
F. Spitta {T)er Zweite Brief des Petrus u. der Br. 
des Judas, 1885).* The considerations are of three 
kinds; (i.) iiie general alleged historical connexion. 
Spitta supposes that 2 P was written by St. Peter 
shortly l^forc his death ; that according to his 
promise (P®) he made provision for his corre- 
snondents being reminded of his teaching; and 
that St. Jude wrote his Ep. by way of carrying out 
St. Peter’s undertaking. Accordingly, m »fude, 
Spitta finds direct references to 2 P. In v.® Trivra, 
and in vv.®- 1 ® the article {ol), refer respectively to 
facts and persons well known to St. Jude’s readers 
through 2 P t (but on the phrase oCrol clcriv ol see 
above). Lastly, he holds that in Jude there is a 
specific reference to 2 P 3®. Jn regard to this last, 
the crucial, point, it is incredible that St. Jude, 

* Spitta (Zur GeschichU u. lAtteratur des tfrehristentums, 
ii, pp. 409-411 (189(i)) has lately reaffirmed his position os to the 
relation of Jude and 2 P, and supported it by a fresh argument. 
He holds that the Shepherd of Hermos is a Christian recension 
of on older Jewish work. Of that Jewish work Jude and 2 P 
contain reminiscences. But he urges that investigation shows 
that the echoes of it in Jude must be derived through the 
medium of 2 P. On Zahn’s position see footnote to Literature. 

f In V.I 8 there is a similar article, but no reference to 2 P can 
be mode out. Spitta therefore supposes that the allusion Is to 
St. Paul’s Epistles. 
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writing with the special purpose of reminding his 
readers of St. Peter’s Epistle, should smother his 
reference to the words of that Epistle in an appeal 
to the habitual oral teaching (iXeyov) of the apostles 
generally (twf diroa-rdXioy), and tliat he shoul^l 
omit the chief count of his master’s indictment. 

(ii.) Connexion of thought. It must suffice to 
apply this test to two pairs of passages :— 

(a) In 2 P 2 U (crou ayytXoi x.r.x.) we have an example of 
forbearance answering to that adduced in Jude® from the 
Assumptio, It has often been pointed out that the reference 
In 2 P is so general that it has no meaning imtil it Is interpreted 
In the light of Jude. Spitta, however, maintains that Jude has 
mistaken the allusion in 2 P. Adopting the reading ir»p» 
Kupi'w, ho supposes that 2 Prefers to Enoch (KHff-12^ 131), where 
God is described as sending Raphael to the fallen angel Azazel, 
and Raphael and his fellows os executing the commission by 
sending Enoch to Azazel with a message of Judgment. The 
objections to this ingenious suggestion are many, and, it seems, 
insuperable. It necessitates the adoption of the inferior read¬ 
ing irapk Kvptov.* Again, the allusion could not have been 
surmised by the original readers of 2 P. Its discovery was 
reserved for a scholar, who, studying 2 P with Jude, had Enoch 
brought prominently before him. Again, no stress is laid in 
Enoch on the message being sent through the patriarch ; and 
indeed there Is something grotesque in finding an example of 
forbearance in the angels 8 endin|( a man to do w'hat, ex 
hypothesis they shrank from doing themselves. Lastly, a 
message of Judinnent from God could not be described as /axa<r- 
Kpirn. The passages, therefore, remain decisive witnesses 
against the priority of 2 P. (6) An argument of a different 
kind is supplied by Jude^® K 2 P 2^2 The verse in Jude fiU 
into the context (see v.^), and is itself well compacted, the fu* 

. . . W marking a simple and forcible contrast (cf. v.«). The 
phrase irtfrourQut is a verv natural phrase,! and the 

word la necessary to limit tne kind of knowledge. The 

clause ret (ixcytt (note art.) stands after ^va-txait, which 

It further defines. Lastly, ipDtlptvTMi answers to puetltova-tv in 
V.8, Just as ^X(ita-<pn/jt 0 U(riv of V.IO to $\ctf(pr,fMvtrtr ill V.®. The 
Petrine verso, on the other hand, is but loosely connected with 
the previous context ; there is something artificial in the 
paronomasia <pdopeiy, fOop£, (pdotfi^trovTott (cf. 2 i®), and the use 
of the adjective (iutnx£ is, to say the least, strange. AH the 
expressions In June (except eax . . . i*trrx¥'r»i) have something 
corresponding to them in 2 P, and it is almost impossible to 
conceive that the ill-compacted and artificial sentence of the 
latUr should have been the original of the torse, orderly, and 
natural sentence of the former. The Investigation of other 
parallels would lead to the same conclusion ; see especially 
Jude^S II 2 P 2 ^, the phrase oJ< i x.r.x. in Jude referring to 

the stars, and being a reminiscence (see above) of passages in 
Enoch. 

(iii.) Vocabulary and style, (a) Positive argu¬ 
ments. The verdict iuu.st be arrived at not ny 
drawing up statistics a.s to words, but by estimating 
the naturalness of tlio use of words and phrases in 
the parallel passages. 

In 2 P we find elaborated expressions, containing sometimes 
favourite words of the author, corresponding to forcible, simple 
expressions, sometimes echoes of Enoch, in Jude. Thus, for 
example, tlicrxt nx¥Tx (cf. Enoch), Jude®ll xx'tmp iiioTxe x. 

iortnptypt.ivvt (cf. 3^7 21'* 3^®) b rjj ( 2 ®), 2 P 11® ; 

uri Zo^ov (cf, Enoch), V.®|| fupoit 2^ ; i* rxit uyxirxtt v/ll£p 

(the meaning ‘ hidden rocks’ being certified by the fact 
that it is followed by a series of images from the natural world), 
v.l'i|| firiXn xxi ptSfMCi (of, 3^'*) ipTpv^pavrit (cf. . . . rpu^-nv, just 

above) b tx]'( xxxrxn xvtSp (the addition of avruv confirming 
iLxxTotK as against the reading «ty£irxt(), 21 ®. 

(b) Negative arguments. It must be remembered 
that, on the hypothesis of the priority of 2 P, Jude 
had the whole of 2 P before him. St. Jude wrote, 
according to Spitta’s theory, to St. Peter’s corre¬ 
spondents to remind them of the apostle’s teaching 
in his letter. It is strange, therefore, that he doe.s 
not refer explicitly to St. Peter or to his letter, 
especially as St. Peter had in that letter referred 
explicitly to St. Paul’s letters ; strange that, since 
he must have regarded the whole letter with 
peculiar reverence, there are large tracts of it 
which had no influence at all over him ; equally 

* The authorities are: (1) xxpk Kup'm kBO K, P, cursp‘ 

cat Thphl Oec; (2) irxpk V^plov curs® m tol syr-harcl cum# 
arpob A; (3) om. A 13 40 137 cur*> p* boh ( = me) vg-lat syrr-bodl- 
hard (text) aeth ar«‘P. 

Spitta (p, 166) among the authorities for (2) gives ‘svrP 
syr®*.' lie has mistaken Tischendorf’s ‘syrPe.*’ and nos 
evolved a new Syriac version. 

t Cf. Xen. Cyrop. il. 3. 0 (inaccurately quoted by Wetstein 
tn loc.\ irxrrxt avOpuTcut fCsu ifr/rrm,/xi¥ct/ff 

iinrip yt xmi riHXkti, Zy* *.t.X. 

strange that he does not in any way catch the 
strongly marked literary style of his master ; and 
further, that words whieh would fix themselves in 
the mind of an attentive stinlent of 2 P are not 
found in his letter. 

These words are such as the following 27 sni 

xtro<ptv‘y$t¥s 14 otfTriptXTot, 2*4 3 IO (ef. a-TriptZuPs 11 ®; 

3G) ; iti, llO.l'i 314; n yaps 24--®; ivtoXv;, 2®1 3®; ixoiyyiXfXXs l^* 

313 (ix’xyyiXXtfOxi, 21®); irocysiv, 2* ^ ; ixiypvinis 1®-8- ® 2®® (verb 

221 3 IW); fTtropryijPs U ; 2 ®, 

13.6.7 3 II ; ¥iytnr0x$s 113 213 3 !*. 15 ; viTToicrOxt, IS 2l» 

3 II j ti, ^uitvOxis 24f- 

To sum up : If Jude wrote first, then the author 
of 2 P, with the Ep. of Jude in his mind rather 
than actually before him, altered the se(nienco of 
its imperfectly remembered thouglits and expres¬ 
sions, elaborated and, with the aid of a phraseology 
peculiarly his own, made variations on phrases 
which clung to his memory. If, on the other 
hand, Judo wrote witli the expre.ss purpo.so of re¬ 
calling his master’s letter to his readers, wo must 
yet suppose that with rare skill he eliminated 
liarsh and tortuous phrases, brought together 
scattered ideas, infused reminiscenee.s of Enoch, 
and wrought the whole into natural comiiact and 
harmonious paragraphs. It is not too much to say 
that to have composed under such conditions a 
letter so forcible, so clearly and neatly expressed, 
ami BO bound together oy interdei)endence of 
thought and phrase as is St. Jude’s Epistle, would 
have been little short of a miracle of literary skill. 

These various lines of argument converge and, 

.so far os demonstration is possible in literary 
qiiestion.s, demonstrate the priority of Jude. 

5. Date of Composition and Authorship.— 

A convenient statement of the dates assigned to 
the Ep. by German critics is given in Iloltzmann, 
Jiinleitung, p. 329. The older critics of the 
Tubingen school, regarding the letter as a forgery 
of the Judaists against the Paulinists, placed 
it late in the 2nd cent. More recent critics place 
it about the middle or in the first half of the 2nd 
cent. Thus Pfleiderer {Urchristenthu7ny p. 835tf.) 
holds that it was wiitten against the Carpocratians 
of Alexandria, and therefore not before A.D. 150. 
Julicher {Einleit. p. 147) gives the limits as 180 
and 100, and urges that, since the writer’s tone of 
wonder and anger implies that he is dealing with a 
new form of error, it must not bo placed very late 
in this period. With this verdict Harnack {Die 
Chronologies p. 466) substantially agrees. 

The superior limit is fixed by the evidence as to 
the reception of the Epistle ; the inferior by internal 
evidence. The latter turns on the following points : 

(1) the way in which ‘ the faith’ is spoken of as a 
formulated deposit (vv.®* “); (2) the language as to 
the apostles (v.^’)~th 0 apostolic period is long 
passed ; (3) the use of Apocryphal writings ; (4) 
the existence of Gnosticism, either that of the 
Carpocratians or, ns Hamack thinks, such as 
Epiphanius under various names describes as in¬ 
festing Syria and Palestine, and which (apparently 
at a later time) found expression in tne Coptic 
Gnostic literature edited by Schmidt (‘ Tex to u. 
Untersuch.’ viii. 1,2). 

The.se points must be briefly examined. (1) The 
use of rrl<jTL% in Gal 1'“^^ 3^^ 6^ , llo 10®, Eph 4®, Ph 

1^, closely approximates to that of our Ep., while 
the thought does not go beyond that of Gal 1®, 

Ro 6^’. (2) The language of v.^^ implies that the 

recipients of the Ep. had been wont to receive oral 
instruction {fXeyov) from the general body of the 
apostles {tQv a7ro<rr.), and that this period of inter¬ 
course was now over. It may well be that some 
of the apostles had been removed by death, but the 
requirements of the language are satisfied if we 
.suppose that the apostles were now scattered. (3) 
The argument from the use of AjKicryphal books 
is serious only when it is vaguely put, os by 
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McGiflert {Ilist. of Christianity in the Apost. Age^ 
p. 587), ‘ lie makes use of two late apocryphal 
works.’ As a matter of fact, Enoch is assigned by 
almost all scholars to a date n.C. (Schiirer, HJr 
II. iii. p. 59 tr.). The Assumption of Moses was 
probably written within the lirst 30 years of our 
era (Charles, § 11; Schiirer, ih, p. 78f., with 
Ewald and others, places it within tlie first decade 
after Herod’s death). (4) The Gnostic character of 
the persons attacked in the Ep. is deduced from 
three passages. 

(a) In the words ri* uivcf tt, Kupicv vifjtMt 'I. Xp. ttproC- 

ptucf are supposed to point to a denial of God os the Creator and 
Governor of the world, and to a docetio view of Christ’s Person. 
The common article, however, together with placed after 
Mupw, proves that Christ alone is meant—a conclusion confirmed 
by TOW 9tou in v.*^. The combination iiciroret xvpn occurs 
several times in the LXX (e.g. Gn IG*- 8; of. Is l*^). The denial 
is a denial in life (cf. Tit lf«) of Christ’s sovereignty (1 Co 6^0, 
Ro 1618, ph 81 S). (h) The bw»waCeAti»oi of V.8 is thought to point 
to visions as the source of Gnostic speculations. The word, 
however, in itself connotes nothing more than the wilfulness 
and falseness of their principles of conduct (cf. frag, in Cramer 
and Bengel, in loc.). (c) In v.iB it Is urged that Jude retorts 
upon Gnostic teachers their^ own lan^ioge of disparage¬ 
ment ; they are the But this is to force an 

elaborate meaning into simple words. A phrase in v.ifl 
?o»Tif wpcfmitm, Z<ptX4cK x^P**) flhows that the ’distinctions* 
they m^e were largely social (cf. Ja 2ifl’-, 1 Co 1118. 22 ). xhe 
•i aireii6pi^c»Tie (which Jude interprets by his antithetical 
im'»nt»io/u,ou¥Ttf ieturaut) is equivalent to Ht. Paul’s m rkt iixof^»o-4»( 
. . . wuouvTtf in Ko 1617 (see above). The best commentary on 
our passage is 1 Co 8i-8, Gal 6i8f. 


The arguments therefore for assigning the Ep. 
to the ‘2na cent, break down on examination. 

Other critics place the Ep. in the latter half of 
the Ist cent. To this class belong most English 
scholars (IMumptre, Lumby, Salmon, Plummer), 
and among recent German writers Spitta (who 
places Jude shortly after St. Peter’s death), von 
Soden (who, holding that there is nothing to show 
that the Ep. was not written by a younger brother 
of the Lord, gives 80-90 as an approximate date), 
Kiihl (who places it 65-80). 

We are orought therefore to the problem of 
authorship. The Ep. begins with the words ’loiJSay 
^IrjaoO ’KpiaroO 5oCXos, a5eX06s 5^ ’la/ccw^ou. Those 
who place the Ep. in the 2nd cent, either suppose 
that it is pseudepigraphic (so Pfleiderer, who 
suggests that some local traditions influenced the 
writer to take the name of ‘Jude the brother of 
James’), or hold that it was written by someone 
bearing the name Jude,* and that (to quote 
Harnack’s view) possibly the words ’IrjaoG Xp. 
SoOXot, and certainly the words d5eX0ds Si 'laKivjSov, 
were added at a later time (i.e. 150-180) to enhance 
its value as a weapon against Gnosticism. If it 
is objected that such an interpolator would have 
made Judo to be the apostle, Julicher suggests 
that ddeXipds 'laKtu/Sov is a ‘ synonym for the title of 
bishop.’ Those who find in the Ep. itself no 
evidence to show that it could not have been 
written in the apostolic age need not criticise 
these sneculations. The simplest interpretation of 
the salutation, which identifies the writer—not 
with the apostle (cf. Wordsworth), nor with Judas 
Barsabbas (cf. J. Lightfoot, Plumptre), but—with 
the brother of the Lord (Mt LP", Mk 6^), is the best.f 
It appears that the Lord’s kindred had a posi¬ 
tion of authority accorded them, especially among 
Palestinian Christians (Eus. iii. 11. 20, 33. 6, 
iv. 4). At a much earlier date St. Paul, 
writing to a Gentile Church, appeals to the cas6 of 


* Grotius, A nnotationes (on Jude l), gives it os his opinion that 
2 P was the work of Symeon the successor of James, and that 
our Epistle was written by Judo, the last Jewish Bp. cf Jeru¬ 
salem in the reign of Hadrian (Eus. flJS iv. 6. 8; Epiph. Hcer. 
11 . 66 . 20 ). * 
t This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that Jude uses the 
Aisumption of Moses. We know that his brother James the 
Just had much in common with what was highest in the 
teaching and practice of the Pharisees. To such men the 
Assumption, tho work probably of a Pharisaic Quietist (Oharles, 
Introd. 110), would naturall.N ap)>eal. 


‘ the brethren of the Lord ’ as having a decisive 
bearing on the question of his own rights (1 Co 9®). 
The name of James was influential in distant 
Churches (Gal 2^^, Ja P). There is then every reason 
to believe that the words dStX^ds ’laKwftov would 
win a hearing for the writer, whether St. James 
were living or dead, especially in churches which 
were in constant communication with the church 
at Jerusalem. That Palestinian Jews, especially 
those who, like St. James and St. Jude, had been 
brought into constant communication with Jews of 
the JJispersion, would be likely to have a command 
of Greelc has been shown by Mayor, ^t. James^ 
p. xlif., Zahn, Einleitung in das NT^ § 2 (see 
especially p. 31 f.). 

The limits of date are now greatly narrowed. 
The 5wjoerior limit is the death of St. Jude. The 
language of He^esippus {ap. Eus. HE iii. 20) 
shows that the interview of Domitian with St. 
Jude’s grandsons can hardly be placed late in 
that Emperor’s reign (/4^pc TpaiavoO -irepipieTuaL aGroiis 
ry ^l(p), and that St. Jude had been dead some 
time before it took place (^n irepiija-ap). Hence 
we cannot place the letter later than 80. As 
to the inferior limit, we must allow time (a) for 
the apostolic college to have been broken up by 
tho separation of it.s members, and probably by tho 
death of some ; (6) for such Pauline phraseology as 
we lind in 1 Co, Ro, Col, Eph to have become 
known to a Hebrew Christian probably of Jerusa¬ 
lem, partly perhaps through personal intercourse 
(Ac 15. 18“^2P®‘^‘), certainly (as the kind of evidence 
shows) through a study of those Epistles. We cannot 
then place the Ep. earlier than the composition of 
Col and Eph. The general tone of tho Ep. harmon¬ 
izes best with a date somewhat late in tho apostolic 
age. We shall not bo far wrong if we suppose that 
it was written within a year or two of the Pastoral 
Epistles (assuming their genuineness), the Apoca¬ 
lypse (assuming the earlier date), the Eirst Epistle 
of St. Peter, and the Ep. to tho Hebrews. 

6. Place of Writing, Destination, Circum¬ 
stances OF Composition. — Many critics, who 
regard the Ep. as directed against a developed 
Gnosticism, hedd it probable that it was written in 
Egypt Julicher), or even more definitely in 
Alexandria (MayerholPs conjecture, aJor)ted by, 
e.g.^ Schenkel, lloltzmann, Pfleiderer). We have 
already considered the ground for tliis conjecture. 
The ‘ brethren of the l^ord ’ would naturally have a 
prominent place among ‘the elders’ closely con¬ 
nected with St. James at Jerusalem. There is no 
reason to doubt that tho Ep. was composed either 
there or at least in Palestine. 

As to its destination^ the salutation is quite 
general. From this fact some critics have deduced 
the conclusion that the Ep. is a circular letter (so 
Ewald), others that the letter-form is purely arti¬ 
ficial (so Jiilieher, Deissmanii, Bibelstuaieny ]>. 244). 
But although the destination is not named in the 
salutation, the situation with which tho letter 
deals is too concrete to be universally applicable. 

A brief examination of the evidence which the 
letter supplies as to the condition of its intended 
readers will furnish a clue—ju'obable, not certain— 
to their identific.'itiori. (1) I’he doctrine of God’s 
grace had been taught among them (v.^). They 
were urubahly, therefore, men among whom St. 
Paul had worked. (2) They had received oral 
instruction from the apostles generally (v.^’). They 
probably, therefore, lived at no great distance from 
Jerusalem. (3) They were in danger of being 
leavened by certain false brethren, against whom 
the Ep. is aesigned to warn them. What was the 
character of tliese false brethren? (a) There is 
nothing in the Ep. to lead to the supposition 
that they were teachers, or that their error was 
doctrinal; (/3) they were grossly immoral in life, 
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w.** *• (BaXarf/i) “ ; ( 7 ) they were essentially 
cl<re/9ety,—wholly destitute of godly fear,—and in 
particular they profaned the dydiraL (v.^^) and the 
associated Eucnarist by their reckless participation 
{<rw€V(trx,» d<p6^ws; cf. 1 Co 11 ^'^ ) and their selfish 
greed {iavroifs voifialvovres ; cf. 1 Co 11 ^"^*); (5) in 
word and deed they were insubordinate against 
divinely constituted authority,* vv.®- (Kop^) 
{yoyyvaTal); (e) they fomented schisms, v.^® ; (^) 
they practically perverted the doctrine of grace, v.^ 
(cf. Gtal 6 i», Ro 6 ^-'»). 

All these points (except the last) have parallels in 
St. Paul’s picture of the Corinthian Church. The 
same dangers from pagan associations and sur¬ 
roundings are emphasized also in Ac 15®^* 1 Th 

41 - 8 , Ro le*’*^-, Ph 3®-Eph Rev 2^*- ^ 3^ 
and again in the DidaM (lii. 3, 6). The men, 
therefore, against whom St. Jude warns his readers 
appear to have brought the vices and the unchas¬ 
tened selfishness of paganism within the Christian 
body. The Church, accordingly, to wliich the letter 
is addressed was, it would seem, predominantly a 
Gentile Church. This is confirmed hy an inciden¬ 
tal phrase, which yet has a conspicuous place in the 
Ep.—Trepi Kotv^i ^fxQiv (TuiT'qpLa.s (v.®). J iide writes 
as a Hebrew Christian to Gentile Christians. The 
Church which best fulfils these conditions is the 
Church in the Syrian Antioch (cf. Reyschlag, Ncu¬ 
test. Theol. ii. p. 484), where St. Paul taught early 
and late in his missionary career, a Church in 
constant communication with the Church at Jer¬ 
usalem {e.q. Ac 15*, Gal 2^®), visited, as we learn 
incidentally, by one of the older apostles (Gal 2^^), 
and exposed to the same dangers from heathenism 
as the Church at Corinth. It is of course quite 
possible that tlie Ep., with its general salutation, 
was intended to be circulated among a group of 
Churches connected with Antioch (cf. Ac 15*^). 

It is not hard to conjecture the circumstances 
under which the lettery such being its scope and 
such its probable destination, was written. We 
may supj)ose tliat members of the Church of Anti¬ 
och came to Jerusalem with news that the leaven 
of heathen lawlessness was spreading there. St. 
Jude, one of the original ‘elders’ of the mother 
Church, and therefore now (especially if St. James 
was dead) in a position of peculiar authority, feels 
the gravity of the occasion, the danger attend¬ 
ing a perversion of St. Paul’s doctrine of grace, 
as St. James had realized that involved in the 
perversion of the true doctrine of faith. The 
messengers are returning. St. Jude would gladly 
have sent by them a letter dealing with the bless¬ 
ings of salvation common to Hebrew and Gentile 
Christians alike. The crisis, however, of which he 
has heard forces him to narrow his subject to an 
earnest appeal that, in the present accentuation of 
the perils which were inseparable from the position 
of a Gentile Church, they would preserve the purity 
of the faith in matters of life and conduct. 

7. Summary of tiik Epistle.—A necessarily 
brief paraphrase will bring out the connexion of 
thought. 

Tlie salutation of Jude(v.”-). The treacherous 
entrance into your Church of certain depravers of 
God’s grace in Christ and practical deniers of Jesus 
as Lord, force me to make my letter a simple call 
to you to contend for the one faith (v.®**)- I need 
only remind you of the ancient examples of the 
danger of faitnlessness and fleshly sin—Israel (the 
primary type of the Christian society), the angels 
wlio fell, and (like these last in sin and punish¬ 
ment) the Cities of the Plain (vv.®’"^). Despite 

* In V .8 (cf. DidachS iv. 1) is abstract: It la the 

principle of authority in general which they rejected. The word 
dilait probably points to actual olHces of authority in the Church 
(cf. Olom. Al. Strom, vi. 13, p. 793, lyKctTaratyfittti wpu-fivrtpiv 
mmrk ykp iia^pu). 


such examples, these men, ever yielding to their 
own wayward fancies, are guilty botli of fleshly 
sin and of rebellion. They deny the principle of 
authority ; they malign those set to rule. Unlike 
the archangel in his controversy with the devil, 
they do not fear to malign even the dread realities 
of authority which are too high for their compre¬ 
hension, while in the low region of their own animal 
instincts they corrupt themselves (vv.®"'®). Scrip¬ 
ture (v.^^) and nature (v.^®^-) prefigure their mani¬ 
fold sins and their doom. Nay, tliey are the true 
subject of the ancient patriarch’s prophecy (v.^"-). 
Re not as they are. They are unrestful—discon¬ 
tented, selfish, boastful, intriguing flatterers. Do 
you be calm, remembering that the apostles, when 
they visited you, used to tell you that such men 
would arise (vv.^®*^®). Again, these men, having 
only natural aims, cause divisions. Do you build 
ui> your society on the foundation of the faith, the 
Spirit helping your prayers, the love of the Father 
being your protection, the final mercy of Jesus 
Christ being your hope (vv.^®'®^). Such is your 
duty to yourselves. What is it to these men? 
Towards some, still wavering, cherish a hopeful 
compassion; others you must try to save by 
desperate ellort; towards others you can only feel 
a compassion paralyzed by fear of contamination 
^v. 22 f.) Father, who can preserve you 

f\:om these snares, and finally place you in His 
own presence untainted and exultant, to Him 
through the mediation of Jesus Christ be glory for 
ever (v.®^ ). 

Litbraturh.—( 1 ) On the reception of the Ep. in the Church, 
BOO Chartcris, Canonicify, p. 831 IT. (boBcd on tne next named); 
Kirchhofer, Qtcellensatnmlung, § xxxii. ; Reuss, Gesch. d. heU. 
Sekri/ten NT, g 233; Westcott, History 0 / the Canon of the NT ; 
Zahn, Geschichte des NT Kanons, especially 1. 1 , p. 810 ff. 

(2) Commentaries: (a) Ancient.—Clement of Alex., Hypoty- 
poses (Zahn, Forschunyen, iii. pp. 83 ff., 96 ff.); Didymus of Alex, 
(^ligne, Pat. Gr. xxxix. 1811-1818, Latin version, with a few 
Greek fragments); OocumeniuB(Migne, Pat. Gr. cxix.); The^hy- 
loot (Mlgne, J*at. Gr. exxvi.); fragments and scholia in 0. P. 
Matthioi, Nov. Test, v., 1'’82, Scholia in Kp. Cath. p. 284 ff., and in 
Cramer, Catena, 1840; Bede(Migne, Pat. Lat. xcili.). ( 6 ) Modern. 
—The Reformation period—Luther, 1623; Calvin, 1651. The 17th 
century—Qrotius, Annotationes, 1660. The present century (in 
alphabetical order)—Brilckner, 1865 (ed. 8 ); K. Burger in Strack- 
Zdckler, Kurzgifasster Kojnmentar, 1806 (ed. 2 ); Fronmuller in 
Lange, Bihelwerk, 1862, 1890 (od. 4), also Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1870; J. O. K. Hofmann, 1876 ; Huther in Moyer, 1852, oIbo 
E ng. tr., Edinburgh, 1881; Laurmann, 1818; Lumby in Speaker's 
Commmentary, 1881; C. F. Keil, 1883; E. Kiihl in Weiss- 
Meyer, 1897 (ed. 6 ); A. Plummer in Ellicott’s Comm, for English 
Readers, 1883, the same in Expositor's Bible, 1891; Plumptre 
in Camb. Bible for Schools, 1880; Rampf, 1854; M. F. Sadler, 
1891; Schneckenburger, 1832; Schott, 1863; vo*i Soden in Hand- 
Commentary 1892 (ed. 2 ); Stier, 1860; G. Wandel, 1808; Wiesinger 
in Olshausen, Bibelwerk, 1862, 

(3) General.—The relevant sections in the Introductions to 
the NT, especially the following :—Bleek, Davidson, Ililgenfeld, 
Holtzmann, Jiilicher, Salmon, B. Weiss, de Wette (ed. 1860), 
Zahn*; art. ‘Jude’ in Ency. Brit. (Lumby), the arts, in 
Herzog fSloffert), Smith (ed. 1895, A. Plummer), Schenkel 
(Schenkcl): also the following books and articles:—E. Arnaud, 
Des Citations apocr. de Jude, 1849, the same, Recherches 
critiques sur Vf.p. de Jude avec commentaire, 1851 (also 
Eng. tr. In Brit, and Foreign Kvang. Review, July 1850); 
L. A. Arnaud, Essai crit. sur Vauthen. 1836; Beyschlag, Neu- 
test. Theol. 1892 (il. pp. 483-486); Deissmann, Dibe.lstudien, 1896 

* The second vol. of Zahn's Einleitung appeared after this 
article was in print. It contains (pp. 42-110) a very full dis¬ 
cussion of the questions connoctoa with Jude and 2 P. The 
chief conclusions at which Zahn arrives are as follows. 2 P 
was written by St. Peter before, about the autumn of a.d. 63, 
he visitod Rome, i.e. 60-63. It was addressed to Churches 
mainly Jewish in or near Palestine. Ep. Jude was the work of 
the Lord’s brother, and was arldrossed to the same Churches 
as 2 P. The libertines of Jude are false teachers, and exactly 
corre 8 ix)nd to the picture drawn by anticipation in 2 P, to 
which, indeed, reference is made in Jude ^17. Zahn takes 
Judei^ to refer to the deliverance of a people (anarthrous Attcf) 
by ‘Jesus' (best supported reading) from the spiritual Egypt of 
sin, and to the subsequent judgment on the unbelieving in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Tlio date, therefore, of the Ep. must 
be after 70, and is probably about 76. It may be added that 
Zahn thinks that Jude used the Hebrew or Aramaic original of 
Enoch. 

•Tlje writer of the article would gladly have considered Zahn’t 
position in greater detail. But he does not find any reason to 
modify his own arguments or conclusions. 
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(p. 189 ff.); Ewald, Sieben Smdschreiben, 1870 ; Farrar, 
Early Days of Christianity, 1882 (i. pp. 220-243); Oloag, Jn- 
trod. to the Cath. Epistles, 1887; llarnack, Die Lthre der zw6lf 
Aptistel (‘Tfxte u. Untersuch.’ ii. 1, 2), 1884 (p. 105 fA the 
eame, Chronologic, 1897 (pp. 405-469); Jeasien, De AvOtMrifi 
ep. Judce, 1821; Manael, wiostic Heresies, 1876 (p. 09ff.); 
McGiffert, Hist, of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, 1897 (pp. 
685-588); Mayerhoff, Die Petrinischen Schriften, 1836 (pp. Ivl- 
182); Neander, Planting of the Christian Church (Eng. tr. In 
JJohn’a series, p. 891M; Pfleiderer, l/rchristenthurn, 1HS7 (pp. 
835-843); JU-rian, St. Paul, 1809 (p. 8(K)IT.): Riischl in SK, 1801 
(p. 103 ff., ‘ Ueber die Im i)riefe des Judos choracterlslrton Anti* 
noraisten'); B. VVeisa in SK, 1800 (p. 250ff., ‘Die Petriniache 
Froge, Das Verhaltnias zum Juda8l)riof’); Zockler, llandb. d. 
Theol. Wissensch., 1883, i. p. 419f. (Schulze). 

P\ H. Chase. 

JUDGE, JUDGING.— Among the carl^ Israelites 
the official organization of the administration of 
justice "was entirely unknown. There were no 
courts of law, no ollieial jml'^es, no codified laws. 
Disputes W(ne settled by tiie natural heads of 
families and tribe.s, in accordance with the customs 
that had grown up in the course of their develop¬ 
ment. 'J’lie.se customs were connected with the 
family and with reliniov. In the e.arliest book 
of Hebrew history (JE) the pictures of patriarchal 
times represent the father or head of the family 
as possessing supreme power over his propcrtj^ 
(Gn 27), his slaves (Gn 21), and the members of 
liis own family (Gn 22. 38-’*). Disputes between 
families were settled by an ai)peal to force, or by 
an amicable covenant between the heads of the 
families (Gn 21 ; cf. the story of Jacob and Esau 
in Gn 32). liut J" Himself is also represented as 
acting as supreme judge, and that not only in the 
case of peojdes (Babel, Sodom), but also of indi¬ 
viduals (Gn 20^). So also refractory members of a 
family were solemnly dedicated to God’s wrath 
(Gn 49»‘^-). 

The beginnings of the history of Israel as a 
people were dominated by the strong personality 
of Moses. During the nomad period, family dis- 
nites were still settled by the head of the family; 
>ut Moses himself was the supreme judge to whom 
appeals wore brought (Ex 18’^), and he is repre¬ 
sented as himself bringing the matters to J" for 
decision (Ex 18*^*), though we are not told how he 
gained his knowledge of the will of the Deity. 
Moses had no officials to execute his sentences, 
but seems in case of division of opinion to have 
appealed to those who agreed with him to carry 
out his j)iinisliments by force (Ex 32-®). This 
work, however, proved too much for one man, 
and on the advice of his father-in-law he selected 
a number of the heads of families—already accus¬ 
tomed to judging in matters pertaining to their 
o^vn families—to judge the intertribal disputes, 
reserving for himself the right of settling the more 
dillicult questions that arose (Ex 18'^®”; cf. the 
parallel account in Nu 11^®* 

It was in accordance with this appointment that 
the later ‘Book of the Covenant* was represented 
as given by Mo.ses to these elders as a body of 
customs for their guidance (Ex 2H 24). The 
active particifjation of the Deity in judging is 
still prominent all through this period. To seek a 
judgment was to ‘ seek Jahweli * (Ex 33'^®^-}. It 
was .1" Himself who punished Miriam (Nu 12*®), 
Dathan, and Abirara (Nu 16), and the Lsraelites 
themselves (Nu 21). Achan was detected by J" 
(whose will on this occasion was ascertained by the 
drawing of lots), and the punishment was carried 
out by the people (Jos 7). 

The setUement in Canaan, and consequent 
change from nomad to settled life, led to the 
emphasizing of local rather tlian family and tribal 
autnority. 'rhe ancient customs were continued, 
but the ‘elders of the city’ [ryn qp?) took the 
place of the elders of the tribe (Jg 8*^ IH, and see 
below for Deut.; cf. Nowack, Arch. i. 322, and 
see Elder in OT), though the claims of the 


latter were not overlooked even in the 7 th cent, 
(cf. Dt 16*®). During this period the term ‘ judges ‘ 
was applied to the local heroes, who delivered and 
ruled the tribes of Israel. (For the use and 
moaning of tjgy in the Book of Judges, see the 
following two articles). 

The institution of a monarchy also modified the 
previous customs, inasmuch as the king and his 
officials were in a better position than most to 
enforce their decisions by means of the power they 
possessed. Tlie administration of justice in the 
country naturally remained in the hands of the 
city elders and men Avho had gained a reputation 
for wisdom; and the settlement of disputes was 
by arbitration rather than by royal justice; but 
where a royal officer was stationeef, there he would 
often be appealed to. The king was the most 
powerful (at any rate in the best days of the 
monarchy), and therefore the supreme judge. 
The person of the king was usually accessible to 
the poorest of his subjects. The men of Israel 
brought their troubles regularly to David (2 S 16^®^*)* 
The power of the king enabled him when present 
to override or overawe the local courts (1 K 21 , 
1 S 8 “, 2 S ir>^ etc.). It was during this period (in 
the 9th or 8 th cent.) that a short book of ‘ judjr- 
ments* (Ex 21-23®; cf. Exodus in vol. i. 

p. 810) was edited to guide the decisions of men 
who were called upon to decide certain cases. 
How far it obtained any authority we cannot tell, 
but it is very short and incomplete. Judges are 
mentioned only once in this code, viz. in 2 D®, but 
the word used here is a rare word; the 

sentence in which it occurs is difficult to construe 
as it stands, and Budde has suggested a ditlerent 
reading, which contains no mention of judges 
{ZAT]V xi. 10611.). In Ex 21 ® 22 ®*® KVm reads 
‘judges’ as a translation of but the word 

seems to be used here as usual with the meaning 
‘ God ’ given in the RV text.* 

Towards the end of the 7 th cent, (in 621) another 
code of laws—the Deuteronomic—was proclaimed, 
but the unfortunate death of Josiah seems to 
have rendered it inelfective from 008 until after the 
Exile. (See Deuteronomy). In judicial matters 
it confirmed for the most part the already existing 
customs. Judges and otticers (Dntpfc»} D’p!:^) are to 
bo appointed in all the cities, according to the 
tribes (Dt 16‘®).t The ordinary judges are as 
before the ‘elders of the city’ (Dt 19*® 21 *® 22*®®* 
etc.). In dillicult matters, where men iiad formerly 
had recourse to the more immediate judgment of 
the Deity, the priests the Levites are to be 
associatea wdth the usual judges (Dt 17®®^* 
etc.), and the law as a whole is represented as 
having been delivered by Moses to the priests the 
sons of Levi, and unto all the elders of Israel 
(Dt3l®). The cur.se of ^ ' still remains the heaviest 
of punishments (Dt 28*®*’^-). The greatest fault in 
the administration of justice during this period 
was due to bribery, a sin which specially excited 
the indignation of the preacher of moral right¬ 
eousness (Am 5*'^; cf. Mic 7 ®, Zeph 3®). In 
Am 2* and Mic 6 * the word ‘ judge ’ bs'k* seems to 
be used of the king (see Driver on the former 
passage in the ‘Cambridge Bible for Schools’), 
out in Micah the LXX have a dillerent reading, 
and in Amos Nowack refers the word to the 

• Dillmann thinks that Judges who gave Judgment In a 
sanctuary were called in the older Hebrew ; cf. his note 

on thiti imssago in the Kurzgefasstes exegetisr.hes Handbuch 
zum AT, but Marti refers the word to the household gods 
(Ccschichte der israelitischen Jteligion, pp. 29, 48). 

t Of the onab little is known. They first appear as Isracl- 
itlsh superintendents of forced labour in Eg^Tjt (Ex 6, JE), then 
as ‘officers' associated with the elders in the wilderness (Nu 
111®, JE). After this they ore not mentioned until Deuter¬ 
onomy. They seem to have l)een police officials. See note in 
Driver's commentary on Dt ll®. 
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officials of the Moabites {Die kleinen PropheterVy 
p. 126). 

The destruction of the monarchies and the exile 
of both the kingdoms limited the judicial power 
of the people. In their captivity they were 
entirely subject to their confjuerors. The study 
of their own law increased, indeed may be said 
now to have seriously begun, but what little they 
could carry into practice was only by an act of 
grace on the part of their masters. The return 
from exile led to the constitution not of a 
political power, but of a religious community. 
The Deuteronomic code was received by it as bind¬ 
ing (Neh 8-10), and its provisions were observed as 
far as was consistent with the laws of the Persians, 
and afterwards of the Greeks and Homans. Under 
the Persians the Jews were allowed to follow their 
own laws in purely internal matters (the elders of 
the city are mentioned in Ezr 7^® 10^^), but quarrels 
with neighbouring powers were submittea to the 
Persian court (Ezr 4 and 5). In Judtea the Priestly 
code was soon added to the Deuteronomic, but as 
this is chiefly religious it scarcely affected the 
ordinary administration of justice. It was prob¬ 
ably during the time of the Greek domination 
that further organization led to the establishment 
in Jerusalem of the Sanhedrin as the supreme 
court of the Jewish community (see Sanhedrin). 
In the small towns and villages justice was ad¬ 
ministered by a council of seven (Jos. Ant. iv. 
viii. 14; cf. Schiirer, Zeitalter Christly ii. 132ff., 
3rd ed. ii. 176 ff. [HJPil. i. 163 ff.]), and in larger 
places by one of twenty-three members (Mishna, 
Sank. i. 4), It is to one of these councils that Christ 
refers in Mt 5“^, and to their members in v.“. For 
further details as to the courts in the time of 
Christ, see the articles Roman Law and San¬ 
hedrin. 

Litbraturk.—T he works on Heb. Archwology by Nowack ami 
Ben/ing-er; for the adininietration of Justice among nomad 
Arabs, Jacob, AUardbuchei Bedumenlcben’^, 209ff. 

G. W. Thatcher. 
JUDGES, PERIOD OF THE.- 

1. Extent of the Period. 

ii. Authorities. 

iii. Chronology. 

iv. Political Geography. 

V. The History. 

vi. Trustworthiness of the History. 

vii. Religion. 

viii. Parallel with the Maccabman Period. 

i. The period extends from the death of Joshua 
to the anointing of Saul as king over Israel. 

ii. Our main authorities are the Book of Judges 
(specially ch. 6, ‘ the Song of Deborah ’) and 1 S 
1-10. In addition to these the blessing of Jacob 
(Gn 49) was formerly reckoned to belong to this 
period ; but the more modern view is that, while 
yy 0-7. i4f. i6f. point to the period of the Judges, 
other verses transplant us to a later time (Kuenen, 
Hex. p. 240, Eng. tr.; Dillmann, Gen. vol. ii. p. 447, 
En^. tr.). The Book of Ruth has reference to this 
period, but its composition is referred to post- 
exilic times by recent critics. 

iii. Chronology. —The whole period is devoid 
of certain dates ; the most that can be said is that 
its close may be assigned with probability to with¬ 
in fifty years of B.c. 1000. The length of the 
period is also very doubtful. If we follow what 
seems to be the Chronology of the Book of Judges it¬ 
self, we have to conclude tnat the Judges (exclusive 
of Eli and Samuel) occupied a period of more than 
410 years. No critic, however, has ever accepted 
this high total, and there are three good reasons 
why it should be rejected. (1) It contradicts 1 K 
6' (480 years from the Exodus to the building of 
the temple). (2) It has always appeared probable 
that some of the Judges were contemporaries and 
not successors or predecessors of the rest. (3) It is 


improbable that Israel could have existed in the 
disorganized condition which was hers under the 
Judges for so long a period as 400 years without 
being absorbed and lost in the surrounding Canaan- 
ites. Moreover, several of the details of which the 
number 410 is made up do not inspire confidence; 
the number 40 (representing a generation) or its 
multiples occurs fret^uently, and the writer of the 
book seems to be giving merely a rough reckoning 
by generations. In the present article it is assumed 
that the period of the Judges was relatively short, 
perhaps about 200 years. See Chronology of 
Old Test. vol. i. p. 399. 

iv. Political Geography.—A careful study of 
Jg, particularly of chs. 1 and 4, shows that the 
Israelites on entering Palestine did not conquer it, 
but only overran the inland part of it. A broad 
strip of land along the coast remained in the hands 
of tlie Philistines (cf. Moore on Jg P®- ^®) and of the 
Zidonians (Jg P^). The fortresses which girdled 
the plain of Esdraelon (Jg 1'-'^), and consequently 
the plain itself, remained unconquered. Moreover, 
scattered over the land there were cities, e.q. 
Jerusalem (Jg 1*^), Gezer (P»), and probably 
Shechein (JgO^*^; Kittel, ii. 74), in which apparently 
the Israelites had a footing, but not the supremacy. 
No doubt .some cities came at an early aate into 
the hands of Israel or of their allies (Hebron, Jg 
U®; Bethlehem, Jg 12*^*’®; Bethel, Jg P’^), but it 
may be said generally that the Canaanites still 
kept their fortified cities while the Isiaelites 
occupied the villages. It was indeed only to be 
expected that Israel on ceasing to be a nomadic 
people, would pass through a stage of free village 
life before they could accustom themselves to the 
restricted life of cities. These villages were fixed 
encampments, collections of tents, rather than 
houses ordered in streets. ‘ To your tents, 0 
Israel,’ was the earlier form of tlie signal for 
dispersion, as ‘every man to his own city’ (1 K 
22^) was the later. The heaviest blow which 
could fall on l8rj>el at this period is described in 
the Song of Deborah in the words, ‘ The villages 
(or ‘villagers’) ceased in I.srael’ (Jg 5’ AV and 
RVm). The only refuge of the people was in dens 
and caves and natural strongholds (Jg 6'“*, 1 S 13®). 
They had destroyed such fortres.ses as they hail 
won. 

Had the Canaanites possessed any real cohesion 
among themselves, the Israelites must have been 
chased out of the country as the Midianites were 
chased out by Gideon; out the Canaanites were 
hopelessly divided. They were, in fact, a mixed 
population, whether we reckon them as exactly 
seven nations or not. 

V. History.— Owing to the doubtfulness of the 
chronology, a formal division of the mjoch of the 
Judges into periods is impossible. Three great 
crises, however, stand out in the history—(1) the 
union of the tribes against Sisera and the Canaan¬ 
ites (Jg 4. 5); (2) the assertion of Israel’s indi¬ 
viduality (or nationality) against the Midianites; 
(3) the appearance of the Philistines. 

(1) All writers recognize the importance of the 
Israelite rising under Deborah ami Barak. Israel 
had been checked in its conquests by the fortresses 
which girdled the plain of Esdraelon and by the 
chariots of iron which controlled it. Once checked 
they sank into helplessness, and the Canaanites of 
the plain turned upon their former assailants. 
Their success was great. The Israelites of the 
north and of the centre would have become the 
helots of the Canaanites, if Deborah had not 
rophesied and if Barak had not fought. Nor 
id the battle of the Kishon give Israel freedom 
only; it also gave life to the idea of national 
unity. Six tribes, viz. Ephraim, Benjamin, 
Manasseh (Machir), Zebulun, Issachar, and Naph- 
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tali, united to fight the battle of the God of Israel; 
and four others, Reuben, Gad (Gilead), Dan, and 
Asher, are reminded in the Song of Deborah of 
their failure to realize the duties of their kinship 
with the rest. The sole literature of this period* 
(so far as we know) is this song of a people struggling 
to assert its freedom and its nationality. 

(2) Gideon represents a crisis hardly loss acute 
than that at which Deborah appeared. Israel was 

} massing from nomadic to settled life ; but if the 
ruits of agriculture were snatched from them by 
the Midianites, the temptation to return to a 
wandering (and perhaps marauding) life, would 
be very great. At anotlier time, under circum¬ 
stances of stress, Jephthali and David did actually 
return to the condition of ‘children of the East.* 
Erom any such retrograde step Israel, as a whole, 
was saved by Gideon, the farmer called from the 
threshingdlail to save his people. 

The deliverance wrought by Gideon brought up 
the question of appointing a permanent head, to 
judge Israel and nglit their battles (cf. 1 S 8*^). 
The Midianites invaded the land every year (Jg 
6^*®), so that the crisis demanded some permanent 
organization to meet the standing danger. Gideon, 
on the invitation of the people, established a rule 
which was a theocracy according to his own pro¬ 
fession, but it was administered by himself as 
earthly vice^jercnt. He established at his home 
at Onlirah, in addition to the rest of his state, 
a golden cphod (see Ephod) of the God whose 
government he (and his sons after him) professed 
to administer (Jg 9‘^). 

(3) The appearance of the Philistines was a 
matter of grave importance. If, as seems prob¬ 
able (but see art. Judges [Rook of], p. 818*'), this 
event was contemporaneous with the oeginning of 
Ammonite assaults on Israel, this importance is 
greatly enhanced. Attacked on the east by Ammon, 
reduced in ])art to subjection on the west by the 
Philistines, tlie Israelites fell into a disorganized 
and helpless state, from which nothing, perhaps, 
but the establishment of the kingdom could rescue 
them. 

Rut the period of the Judges was remarkable, 
not only for the three crises just mentioned, but 
also for a slow and silent revolution which went 
on during the whole of its course. 

It was at this time that Israel assimilated to 
itself a large Canaanite population. Wellhausen 
{Tsr. u. Jiid. Ges.'^A^ IF.) points out that this fusion 
would begin in the country, since the Canaanite 

f ieasant would find more in common with the 
sraelite settler than with his own fellow-country¬ 
men in the cities. This incorporation of the original 
population into Israel explains the striking growth 
of the population which took place under the 
Judges, which, indeed, made Jacob so much 
stronger than the kindred tribes, Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom, and rendered the empire of David and 
Solomon a possibility. 

vi. Tkustwopthine.ss of the History of the 
Judges. —This history is so natural a preface to 
the period of the Kings, that no charge of im¬ 
probability can be fairly laid against it as a whole. 
Many details, however, have been referred with 
more or less probability to myth or misunder¬ 
standing, and not to history. 

Cushan - rishathaim (Jg 3®) of Mesopotamia 
(Aram - naharaim) is a shadowy and uncertain 
figure. The Shamgar of Jg 3^ is supposed to 
be irreconcilable with the Shamgar of Jg 6*; ‘ he 
was no deliverer of Israel,’ writes Kittel (ii. 66 
note), ‘as the context [of Jg 5®] shows.’ The 
minor judges Tola and Jair (Jg 10*-®), and Ibzan, 

* If tho iJlessinff of Janob (Gn 49) In lie present form also 
belonM to tho period of the Jiiug-es, we have a second document 
ia which is realizod the unity of the tribes. 


Elon, and Ahdon (Jg 12®*^®) are generally said to 
he merely personilications of leading families. Our 
present account of Jephthah is open to the objec¬ 
tion that Jephthah’s ‘message to Ammon’ (Jg 
1112-37) geoms to be really a document having 
reference rather to Moab; cf. the mention of 
Chemosh (v.^*) and of Ralak (v.'-"*). On tho other 
hand, Jephthah’s vow and its fulfilment are de¬ 
fended as natural in Jephtliah’s age (and there¬ 
fore as probably historical) by Kittel (ii. 81). 
Tlie story of Samson, finally, has not been proved 
a sun-myth, but many will agree with Kittel’s 
dictum {ib. ): ‘ Samson wavers between myth, 

no one 
Judges 

vii. Religion. —In speaking of the religion of 
this period it is necessary to regard only the state¬ 
ments of the ancient part of the book, avoiding 
the so-called ‘margin.’ Inquiry was made of Goa 
(Jg H), 'probably by means of the ephod (see 
Ephod); war was made in the name of J" (Jg 
328 4«)^ wlio was regarded as the national God 
who.se dwelling was on the Arabian peninsula 
(Jg 6^ ®; cf. Moore); the angel of J" presented 
himself in human form in order to make his 
revelations (Jg 6** 13'‘-®-*®); pro])hecy was rare 
(Jg 4^, 1 S 3*); the ark was regarded as equivalent 
to the presence of J" Himself (1 S 4®). 

Canaanite influence on religion was strong 
during this period, for the process of fusion ol 
Canaanite and Israelite was going on. Israel, 
new to the land, was introduced to the old sanc¬ 
tuaries by the old inhabitants, and thus learned 
to worship tho local Raal, the native god of corn 
and ^vinc, with the corrupt and corrupting forma 
of that lascivious shedder of blood, the Canaanite. 
Of Israel’s morals during this period little good 
can be said. A time of anarchy always impairs 
the vitality of virtue ; and in Israel when ‘ every 
man did tliat whicli was right in his own eyes’ 
(Jg 17”), very strange things were done (Jephthah, 
Samson, Danites, Giheah). There was no lack of 
courage in this period, and hospitality was evi¬ 
dently regarded by the mass of tho people as 
inviolable. The sacredness of an oath is strangely 
illustrated by Jg lU*® and 2 V. 

Taken as a whole the ]»eriod may be character¬ 
ized, in tho words of Amos (8**), as days in which 
tliere was ‘a famine in the land ; not a famine of 
bread, nor a thirst for water, bnt of hearing the 
words of the Lord.’ Tlie redactor of Jg is indeed 
continually drawing lessons from the experiences 
of his people under the Judges, but it seems that 
at tho time itself the events were left for the most 

I iart to deliver their own message uninterpreted 
)y any prophet. We may cornj^are the jicriod 
with the years of ‘silence’ which preceded the 
coming of our Lord. 

viii. Parallel WITH the Maccab.ean Period. 
—There are several jioints of resemblance between 
the Maccabiean period and that of the Judges. 
(1) The form of Lmvernmeut (if it could be called 
a ‘ form ’) was the same at both periods. The 
Maccabees were Judges* (o'pn'ity shojM^lm) like 
Gideon, Jephthah, and the rest, i.e. not admini¬ 
strators, but champions both against the enemy 
and against the unfaithful of their own people 
(cf. 1 Mac 2®®* ** 92»-8L 78). If some of the Maccabees 
were also (Jonathan, 1 Mae 10'^**; Simon, 

1 Mac 14^'^), so were the ancient judges, Eli and 
Samuel. (2) Roth periods were periods of almost 
continual struggle (if the chronology of the Judges 
has been rightly understood above), and the very 
life of Israel as a distinct people was threatenea. 
(3) There was the same want of unity among the 

* The Uarthagrinian ru/etes resembled the tk5pM^im chieflj 
in name. 


saga, and history, belonging altogether to 
of them, but in part to each.’ See, further, 
(Rook of), p. 819. 
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people at both periods (cf. 1 Mac 1®^ 6*' 7®). (4) 
There was the same absence of ‘open vision’ 
(I S 3^; cf. 1 Mac 4^ 14^’). (5) Even the language 
used of the Maccabiean period recalls the time of 
the Judges (cf. 1 Mac 9^® ijp^aro KpLveiv ; 2^^ ira* 6 
iKOV<Tia^6fJi€vos ; 14^ TjO’uxoiO'^v V yij Traoras rds ijfxipas 
^IfKavoi). 

See, further, on the whole subject, the following 
article. 

Litkraturh.—T he proper sectiona of the general hiatorica of 
Ewald, Renan (flippant even for Renan), Wellhauaen (brief), 
Stade (full), Kittel (very good). See also under Israel. 

The Commentary of G. F. Moore, 189.^*, and J. S. Black, 
Judges, 1892 (in the ‘ smaller Cambridge Bible'); also the Litera¬ 
ture cited at the end of the following article. 

W. Emery Barnes. 

JUDGES, BOOK OF.— 

1. The Name of the Book. 

2 . The condition of its Text. 

8 . Its Contents and Arrangement. 

4 . Its inner Harmony or tlniiy. 

6 . Relation to the Pentateuch ‘ sources.' 

6 . Character and Age of the component elements. 

7. Its Author. 

8 . Its Spirit and its place in the history of revelation. 

Literature. 

1 . The Name of the Book. — The seventh 

comnonent of the Hebrew Old Testament is named 
Book of Judges (□'tpE'n? n|)p) in the oldest sources 
with which we are acquainted (cf. the Talmudic 
Tract Baba hathra 14^ edited separately liy Marx* 
Dalman in ‘Traditio rabbinorum veterrima de 
librorum veteris testamenti ordine atque origine,’ 
1884, p. 14). The same expression npp is 

found in the DikdilkS ha-U'amim of Aliaron ben- 
Aslier (10th cent.), ed. Baer and Strack, p. 68. 
The self-evident term ‘Book’ is also frequently 
dropped, and thus the simple employed (so 

the usual reading in above-cited passage from the 
Talmud). If one compares, for instance, D'bd\k^:i 
(R u V) and ol Kpiral (Sir 46”), it is remarkable tliat 
the article is dropped before when the latter 
is used as the title of the Book. But in the course 
of transition of a nomen appellativum to the force 
of a nomen proprium, the article was frequently 
omitted (for analogies see Konig’s Syntax^ § 295, 
h-k). The lleb. title of the Book was either 

simply transcribed (cf. e.g. f ^ in Ephraem 
Syrus [acc. to Brockelmann, Lex. Syr. 383^] and 
l,oj(peTlp in Origen [acc. to Euseb. IlE vi. 25]), or 
It might be translated (cf. e.o. dayydnd in the 
Peshitta, or Kpiralf e.g. in Melito of Sardis [acc. 
to Euseb. HE iv. 26]), or {liber) iudicum, e.g. in 
Hieronymus, Prologus galeatus (^pradatio reg- 
norum). 

2 . The Condition of the Text.— The history 
of the Text of a literary product needs above all 
to be considered, in order that a basis may thus be 
laid for all further investigation. In the case of 
the Book of Judges this rule is all the more to be 
observed because of the very complicated history 
of its text. 

{a) The Heb. text, as one finds it, notably in the 
editio Baeriana libri Josuce et iudicum (1891), in 
the excellent Biblia hebraica of Ch. 1). Ginsburg 
(1894), and in the well-known collections of various 
readings by Kennicott and de Kossi, is, of course, 
in substantial agreement with the Targum, the 
Peshi|,ta, and the Vulgate.* 

* Felix Perles (Analekten zur Textkritik des A T, 1895) suggoHts 
the following emendations on the text of Judges: (p. 86 ) 

n)’n^ 9 tpn * privy,’ cf. * posticum ’ of Vulg. ; (p. 33 ) ; 

6 P(p. 91) M. Lambert’s conjectural ‘to five doors’ 

(but see Konig’s Syntax, g 330 m); 1187 (p. 61) ’Fi*iqn), but it is 
more natural to suppose that in ’ri*j']](cf. IIos 12i, Jer 28i) the 
1 was not distinctly written, and that ' has thus arisen ; 12 ^ (p. 
38) from 'D' which was meant for Sb; may have arisen 
(p. 86) ny (cf. Kdnig’s Syntax, 8 886 k); 2088 b (p. 84) 'lyUD 
is supposed to have been written for 2'^yDD. 


(5) But the Greek version of the Book of Judge? 
is an extraordinarily manifold one. This is already 
shown hy the number and the nature of the 
variants which the Alexandrian (A) and the 
Vatican (B) MSS of the hXX present in this book. 
For instance, in A rcad.s t6v 
and TToXepifjaeff ai (sic) avrip ()3), but B has roi >5 
Xapavalovs and trpbs abrovs. Further, in 1® A reads 
Kal iroXeyL4Tj(ra> (to represent the plur. n^nV)) rtf 
Xavavalip (qy,J?n), hut B has Kal Trapara^CipeOa vpbs 
robs xavavafouy. In the respective readings con¬ 
front one another, Mra^e (A; cf. the plur. isq of 
MT) and UKoyj/av (B). In P® }nh of the MT is re¬ 
produced in A by irepOepbs, but in B by yapiSpbs, 
wliichlast is the reading also of Jos. A?it. v. li. 3. 
But the dilVerences in the Greek translation of the 
Book of Judges are above all brought to view hy 
de Lagardo, who, in his Septuaginia-Studiem (Bd. 

i. 1892, p. Iff.) places side by side all the most 
important variants occurring in the first five 
chapters of Jg. His judgment is completely sub¬ 
stantiated by the thorough investigations of G. 
Moore in his Commentary on the Book of Judges^ 
1895, np. xliv-xlvi. Budde (Kurzer Ilandcomm. 
z. liickterbuch, 1897, p. xvi) has simply reproduced 
Moore’s results. For instance, in P the MT as 
well as AB have ‘seventy,’ but Ji(ucian) l^dopi/i- 
Afovr a 5uo (so Jos, A7it. V. ii. 2, Svolv Kal l^Soii'tjKovTa).* 
But, e.g., in 8^® both AB and L ofier the same 
reading, 15,000, as the MT, and only Josephus 
(Ant. V. vi. 5) has pv^ioL Kal dKTaKiaxl^i-oi. Hence, 
in spite of the scepticism of A. Mez (die Bibel des 
Josephus, 1895, p. 67) it is quite nossihle that n’ 
was road as n' ('10 = 15 is found for the first time in 
Origen ; cf. Kbnig, Einleit. p. 90, note 1). Regard¬ 
ing the two main branches of the Greek version of 
Jg, Moore has said very judiciously, ‘ It would 
probably be going too far to aliirm tliat they are 
independent; the author of the j’ounger of them 
may have known and used the older’ (Judges, 
p. xliv). 

(c) Further, A. Mez (die Bibel des Josephus, 
1895, pp. 11-18, 56-61, 80 f.) has shown, in regard to 
Jg, that ‘ the text of Josephus belongs to the most 
valuable relics of the hislorv of the text of the OT.* 
For in the case of Jg, Josephus follows the Lucianio 
text (L) not in the same high degree of dependence 
as in the Books of Samuel (with four exceptions). 
In Jg the bond connecting the text of Josephus 
and that of Lucian is weaker and in many passages 
even broken. For instance, in P® the MT has 
jnh L has rod Keiualov, but Jos. (Ant. 

V. ii. S)*U0pov Tou MabiavlTov dvbyopoi, Miovalus ydp 
fjp yapBpbs (see aliovo for the reading of B). Again, 
e.g., the expression in 1^® is reproduced not 
only in AL, but also in B by iKXypopbpyoep (Itala, 
hereditavit), but Jos. V. ii. 4 oilers rightly eVKop. 
Finally, e.g., the king (Jg 3®) is called in 

L XovaappeaafioiO, in AB (by an easily intelligible 
omission of the n, cf. Kbnig, Lehrgebdude, ii. 466) 
XovaapoaOdifi, and in Jos. V. iii. 2 XovaapadOov, etc. 
What right Mez has to say in reference to this, 
‘L ist corrigirt,’ we cannot see. Still this in¬ 
vestigation has confirmed the present writer’s view 
(Einleit. p. 114 If.) that the traditional Massoretic 
text is the relatively best source from which to 
ascertain the words of the Old Testament. This 
judgment is also entirely substantiated by the in¬ 
vestigation into the text of Samuel which Lohr 
has carried out in the ‘ Kurzgef. Exeg. Hdbch.’ on 
Samuel, 1898, pp. Ixixff. 

3. The Contents and Arrangement of the 
Book.—( a) The book begins with (a) the enumera- 

* Of. tho same variation of 70 and 72 in the number of the 
nations (lOh : 14+30-1'20-70; but In the Clement. Recogn. 

ii. 42 we And 72); also in the number of the diseiples, Lk lOh 

where Codd. BD, etc., have iCe. Moreover, the 

number of the Greek translators of the OT came to be reduced 
from 72 to 70. 
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tion of the districts in Palestine which at the 
death of Joshua had not yet been conquered, and 
with the description of the operations undertiiken 
by several of the tribes of Israel, in part unsuccess¬ 
fully, for the complete subjection of their territory 
(P'^).—(/3) This partial failure is traced to the 
Divine requital of Israel’s religious disobedience, 
and on the same account it was announced that 
the Canaanites and other enemies of Israel would 
continue for a time to maintain their indepen¬ 
dence, with a view to the chastisement and the 
probation of Israel. The messenger of J", men¬ 
tioned in 2\ was wrongly identified with Phinehas 
(Jos 24^) in Jalkut Shimdnit vol. ii. ch. 40: 
n’n onjfl '.i in So.—( 7 ) Once more it is told how 

the Israelites, soon after the death of Joshua, were 
guilty of reli[?iou 8 disloyalty. The author’s object 
was to explain why the Israelites sufiered repeated 
defeats in conllicts also with the surrounding 
nations (2®-3^ see below 4 h), 

( 6 ) The history of the individual judges is re¬ 
lated. They belonged for the most part to the 
tribe which suirered most from the particular 
oppression at the time (a) OthnVcl of 

the tribe of Judah, who first came upon the scene 
immediately after the deatli of Joshua (3'^'“).*— 
(/3) Ehudf the Benianiite {3^“'^), broke the yoke of 
the neighbouring Moabites by the assassination of 
their king, Eglon. According to Nazir 23^^ liuth 
was a granddaughter of Eglon : Sb' '\i 2 na nn 

naiD "iSd. tSeder Olarn rahha, ch. 12 (ed. Meyer, 
p. 34), combines Jg 2‘® with Hu 2 ‘^^, cf. 1 Ch 2*\ 
ilu 4^®^-.—( 7 ) Shamgar (3^‘) smote the Philistines. 
—( 6 ) In conjunction with Deborah, of tlie tribe of 
^)hraim, the hero Barak, of the northern tribe of 
Naplitali, defeated the Canaanites, who had again 
assembled a strong force in the north of Canaan 
(4‘~5®*). Siscra, the commander of the army of the 
encniy, was slain by the woman Jael, Many of 
the dalmudists took oirence at the words ‘ between 
(AV at) her feet j' 5 ) he bowed’ {Jebamoth 

103*^ Nazir 23^^), but other Talmudists, appealing 
to Gn SI"***, rightly found in the expression ‘be¬ 
tween her feet* nothing to the discreclit of Jael.— 
(e) Gideon, of the town of ‘ Ophrah in Ephraim ’ (?), 
expelled the Midianites and reigned for long in 
peace ( 6 ^- 8 ®®; cf. PeJecl;!', fls ^^fiTj^fvcrai veipar^piov. 
Qfxoae ydp, K,r.\., 8 *,—Philo 1 . 424, ed. Mangey). 
But his son Ahimelcch, who seized the reins of 
power in Shechem, was speedily overcome (9^'®^).— 
(^) Tola, a man of Issachar, defended Israel (lO^*-)- 
—(v) After him Jair, a Gileadite, judged Israel 
( 10 ®'®).— (0) Jejdithoh, the Gileadite, .smote the 
children of Ammon (lP- 12 '^).—(t) Ibzan, of Beth¬ 
lehem, judged Israel ( 12 ®-'®); cf. Baba hathra 91*: 
lya ni * Ibzan is Boaz’ (Hu 2 ').— { k ) Eton, a 
Zebulunite (12^^*-)i and (X) 'Abdon, of Pirathon in 
Ephraim, judged Israel ( 12 ^®'^®). At last (/x) Samson 
‘ began to deliver Israel out of the hand of the 
Philistines’ (13®*’)» and judged Israel twenty year.s 
(13^-16®^).t It is only up to this point tnat Jg 
gives a con fin no series of narratives. This was 
already noted in the DikdukS of Aharon ben-Asher, 
for in §70it is said, ‘The Book of Judges (extends) 
from Othniel, the son of Kenaz, to the death of 
Sanuson, the son of Manoah, the Danite’ (VKunyo 
unn nuD p protz ny Tip jn). 

(c) The last five chapters of Jg do not continue 
the preceding history, but add two episodes to it. 

* Sanhedrin 105» 'DIK.T p*? Hl.T D'nyc'i jtyu 'Oushan- 
riflhathahn isLabati the AramsDan,'».<!. he was of t)iedescendants 
of Laban. 

f In ‘ Philonls sine prwimratione in Sanipson ortii\o ’ (Philonis 
Opera, ed. Jjips. 1830, vol. vil. pp. 3ril-.S76) it is said, ‘Sampson 
vires sumpsit ad monstranda opera majfna' (§ 12), but also 
' quum, a giirgfite luxurlna raptus, illuviom passes fuorit inquo 
abyssura immersus cupidinls, non amplius compos erat sursum 
upiciendl, sed totus voluptati deoitus, ut verum diceret, 
ianquam a iudloe, a muliere coactus full ’ (fi 1). 


(a) The first episode is as follows: a part of the 
tribe of Dan wandered from south-western Canaan 
to the sources of the Jordan. There they con¬ 
quered the town of Laish, and called it, after the 
name of their tribe, Dan. In this town they estab¬ 
lished as priest a Levite from Mt. Ephraim, whom 
they had persuaded to accompany tliem (17^-18®*). 
(^) The second episode tells how the inhabitants 
of Gibeah which belonged to Benjamin (20^) abused 
to death the concubine of a Levite (19“), and how 
all the other tribes of Israel punished the tribe of 
Benjamin for refusing to deliver up the miscreants 
of Gibeah (19^-212®). 

The Book of Judges does not state precisely at 
what parts of the period of the judges these two 
episoaes happened. I'he first episode is certainly 
assigned to a time when there had not fallen to 
the tribe of the Danites anything as a possession 
(18^‘'), i.e. they had been unable to make them¬ 
selves real masters of the territory a.ssigned to 
them on the S.W. coast of Canaan (Jos 19^®"®®, 
Ezk 48^^*)—even Budde (on Jg 18^^) regards this as 
not mere theory. But it is uncertain how Iona 
after Jo.shua’s death the oppressions ( 1 ®^ 10”** 14*) 
continued m Inch prevented the tribe of the Danites 
from completely conquering their territory. In 
any case, neither in 1 ®**- nor elsewhere is it implied 
that ‘ the southern Dan never dwelt by the sea, not 
to speak of itself having possessed ships’ (Budde 
on Jg 6 ^^), and this southern Dan was nearer to the 
ships than the northern. Nevertheless the date of 
the history narrated in chs. 17 f. can be limited. 
For according to 18®® it was a grandson of Moses 
that was priest in the city of Dan, being 
indicated as the original reading through the NUn 
susnens'um of n^;p (cf. the Talmudic statements 
and the discussion with L. Blau in Kfinig’s 
Einleiiung, pp. 34, 84^). It is thus intelligible 
how the oldest author who outside the Bk. of Jg 
has de.scribcd the period of the judges,* namely 
Josephus, has inserted the two epbsodes immedi¬ 
ately after the narratives of the first chapter of 
Jg. He further transposes the order of the two 
narratives, introducing {Ant, V. ii. 8-12) tlie con¬ 
tents of chs. 19-21 as an illustration of a ardorit 
deivh, and with the words 6/jLOLa di toutois iraOdv Kal 
rV Aarlriv avv^^t) 0i'Xt)v, he appends {A7it. V. iii. 1) 
the history contained in chs. 17 f. Seder olani 
rabba (cli. 12 ) says, nyo n'.n D'nye^i 'D’3 

ny3J3 b'jV'd nn'n t’D'dt, i.e. ‘ in the days of Cushan- 
rishathaim was the graven image of Micah, etc. 
(cf. 18®®), and in his days was a concubine in 
Gibeah.’ Moore (on chs. 17 f.) al.so says rightly 
that the migration may be assigned to a time not 
very long after tlie Israelite invasion of Canaan. 
Are we, then, to suppose that the two episodes 
.stood originally after the first chapter? This 
is not likely. For in that case we should not 
expect to read, ‘ in tho.se days there was no king 
in Israel, but every man did that which was right 
in his own eyes’ (17® 18^ 19^212®). At all events 
it is not without a special aim that the two narra¬ 
tives are placed Jit the end of Jg. They are 
intended to show the negatioe results which during 
the period of the judges showed themselves in the 
sphere of religion and morals. 

Refcrrin^^ again to the arrangement of the Bk. 
of Jg, it is interesting to note the ancient division 
of tne Massorctic sections (Baer, Josua et Jud. 
p. 125). These are fourteen, and they begin with 
the following verses of the book: 1 ^ 2 ’ (nnyu) 3 ®* 

* ‘ The days of the jud^fcs’ are niontioncd in Ru li, but passed 
over in silcnoe between 1 Ch and lUh and ben-Sirach’s only 
allusion to them is in the two verses Sir Cf, the words 

of Justin (Hist, xxxvi. ii. 7); ‘Post Mosen etiam fillus elus 
Aruas, socerdos sacris A^^yptiia, mox rex creator, semperque 
exinde hlc mosapud Judwos luit, ut eosdem rejfes et sacerdotes 
haberent, quorum institia reli|fione permixta incredibile quantum 
ooaluere.* 
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(vinm) 6 ' 7 ^ 8 ^ ('Ji pyiJ xan) 9 ^ {'y^ n’j'i) 10 ^ (’^i DpM) IP® 
(•31 nns’ 13^*1) W ('31 lyy) 16^ ('31 m'i) (*31 laS'i) 
19®“ (d'Nn and 20®^ (' 3 i It will be 

observed that several of tliese beginnings IP 
instead of 13^) are not without much interest. 

4. Tiik Inner Harmony, or the Unity of 
THE Book.— (a) In 1® it is recorded that the mem¬ 
bers of the tribe of Judah took Jerusalem ; but 
according to P* this city lay in the sphere of the 
Benjamites, and by no means can we agree that 
* doubtless the author wrote Judah' (Moore, ad loc. ). 
For, since at a later period the Judahite David 
conquered the city of the Jebusites (2 S 6 “®^ ), and 
since, after the so-called disruption of the kingdom, 
Jerusalem was the capital of the kingdom of 
Judahf it was natural to reckon Jerusalem to the 
territory of the Judahites. Hence there must 
have been a reliable tradition that Jems, originally 
belonged to the sphere of the Benjamites, else it 
would not have been in Jg 1 ®^ assigned to Benjamin 
(this also against Budde, ad loc.). Further, it is 
quite an unwarranted assertion that in 1 *^ on 
account of its dillerence of form ‘ the continuation 
of the Dan history is to be found, whose beginning 
was still read by Josephus ’ (Mez, l.c. p. 11). That 
is to say, Josephus makes the remark, Xavavcuot. 
. . , Toi55a r^v Kal 'hKK&pu)va 

irap€<nrd(rauTO dXXay re TroXXdy rwv iv rep vcSlcp Kal 
AavLrai efs t6 6pos T]V(iyKa<rav (Tvpcpxtyeh {Aut. V. iii. 1). 
But Mez has not noticed that the cipp^ara and the 
ireBioVf /f.r.X., previously mentioned by Josephus, 
point to as the source of his words quoted 
above. 

[b) The two sections P- 2 ® and 2 ^^* were not 

written by one author as parts of one and the same 
work. For P begins by mentioning the death of 
Joshua, but 2 ® mentions something that happened 
while he was still alive, (Kal i^airiareiKev; 

Hieron. ‘dimisit ergo’) referring in its present 
context to the asscrnldy of tlie people in 2*. 
Neither can we say with P. Casscl, a a loc.^ that the 
author meant to ‘ quote ’ the words of Jos 24®®, nor 
is the imperf. consec. meant as a plusmiainperfcct 
(Keil, ad loc.). (See a discussion of all the analo¬ 
gous instances in Kdnig’s SyntaXy § 142). Hence, 
not the original sense of the passage 2 ®*’^' but only 
its present position may bo explained as follows: 
the first section ( 1 ^- 2 ®) is meant to show why the 
internal enemies of Israel continued after the 
death of Joshua, and the second to explain why 
Israel during the same period was beaten by foreign 
foes. This intention of the section 2 “®^* appears to 
reveal itself especially in the expressions employed 
in (cf. 3®). It is not till 3® that the Bk. of Jg 
returns to the mention of internal foes of Israel, on 
whose account no shOphctini were raised up ( 2 ’“). 
Hence it appears to the present writer that the 
new section begins with 3 ^ and not with 3^ as is 
now generally assumed. Further, 2^“ is not in 
contradiction witli 3“ (P*, Jos 15^^), if Kenaz was 
the brother of Caleb; and this is not only possible 
but even almost i)robable, because in 1 ^* ‘tbe 
younger,’ etc., stands nearer to ‘brother’ and 
‘Kenaz* than to ‘Othniel.’ If so, Othniel was a 
nephew of Caleb and did not belong to the genera¬ 
tion of Joshua ; and the Kevlal'os Bvoixa which is read 
in Jos. Ant. v. iii. 3 (ed. Niese) is not ‘ the earliest 
of all the ingenious attempts that have been made 
to reconcile 3® with 2^“’ (Mez, l.c. p. 12). 

(c) There are irreconcilable dilierences, too, within 
the history of Deborah and Barak. For in 4® there 
is mention only of ‘ the king of Canaan,’ but in 6 ^® 
of ‘ kings of Canaan.’ Further, according to 4®* 
Barak (jollected his army only from the two tribes 
of Naphtali and Zebulun, but according to 
warriors joined him also from the tribes of Eph¬ 
raim, Benjamin, etc. On the other hand, the sleep 
of Sisera (4®^) appears to the present writer to be 


presupposed also in 5®® (cf. vv.®®^’-®7*), and its 
express mention seems to be omitted merely owing 
to poetic brevity. Otherwise it would be im¬ 
probable that a woman should have slain the 
Avarrior. Budde says, of course, that ‘ 6®® shows 
that Sisera was struck while standing ’; but this 
interpretation overlooks the words, ‘where he 
bowed there he fell ’ (5®^’’(3). 

(rf) used as the relative is read only in 5^ 6^^ 
7*® 8®®, and in the last three ]>assages cannot bo 
regarded as interpolated (Oicsebrecht, ZATW^ 
Bd. i. 280; see all the instances of this in 
Kdni^s Lehrgebdudey ii. 322). 

(e) The same author would not have Avritton 
both the introductions to the narrative of the 
invasion of the Ammonites, contained in 10^’** 
and IP'*. 

(/) In ch. 14 a great many very important points 
are passed over in silence of tlie most unnatural 
kind, if all the elements of the text that have come 
doAvn to us are in their original form. For instance, 
after v.®'* the statement Avould be Avanting that 
this journey of Samson did not lead to the marriage 
intended (nj?np^, v.®^), and that the father of Samson 
had got over his initial repugnance to a Philistine 
daughter-in-laAV. Probably, then, it is a later 
addition that the parents of Samson were present 
at his marriage. Josephus also relates* that 
Samson presented the honey to the Philistine 
maid, ana not that he shared it Avith his parents 
(14«‘). 

(g) Like a so-called red thread there runs through 
chs. 2-16 a series of nassages in Avhich the constant 
interchange is described betAveen Israel’s religious 
and moral lapses and her punislmiont, betAveen 
Israel’s repentance and God^s help; cf, especially 

2 U-H> 37 . 12a 41-8 gl 1 Q 6 - 1 « 131 ^ 

{h) Also the tAVo episodes Avhich close the book 
(chs. 17-21) have their peculiar character {e.g. the 
formula ‘ in those days there was no king in Israel,’ 
etc., 17® 18^ 19^ ‘-^l’*^), and these tAvo narratives also 
are wanting in a complete iiiAvard unity. For if 
17^“'* 18'^'* 2P** proceeded from one ana the same 
author, they Avouhl contain unnatural repetitions. 

6. Kelahon to the Pentateuch ‘Sources.’— 
The question of the unity of the lx>ok as well as 
that of its date, depends upon the relation of Jg to 
the different strata embodied in the Pentateuch. 
Hence it Avill be of advantage for the foIloAving 
investigation, if avc first of all make an attempt to 
fix this relation. Noav it is Avell knoAvn that in 
the Pentateuch there are four main strata to be 
distinguished: the Jahwistic (J ; Gn 2^‘’-3®‘‘etc.), 
the Elohistic (E; Gn 21 ), etc.), the Deuteronornio 
(D), and the Esoteric-Priestly (I*; Gn 1^-2*“ etc. ; 
cf. Kbnig, Einleitung, p. 188 n.); and there is the 
possilnlity in abstracto that these four works con¬ 
tinued the post-Mosaic history of Israel. But 
that as a matter of fact these four sources of the 
Pentateuch continue to IIoav also into the extant 
Bk. of Jg, can be established only by positive 
proofs. This proof is all the more necessary in 
view of the impossibility of making true progress 
in critical science if a number of results are assumed 
as already proved, and one makes it his main 
object ahvays to pile up higher storeys on the 
building of the literary criticism of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Besides, the relation of the Bk. of Jg to 
the ‘sources’ of the Pentateuch is one of tliose 

uestions Avhich are diilerently answered even by 

ecided friends of criticism. 

(«) Is the Jah'wistic stratum (J) of the Pent, con- 
tinned in Jg? To begin with, the first chapter of 
Jg has points of contact in several passages with 
expressions contained in the preceding book of the 
OT. F'or instance, Jos 16^^*^® is substantially iden- 

* Ant. V. viil. 6: K») xvthcfMvti ntipix, rwr viU 

XMiroif 'hitpuf, «7r irxtii 
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tical with Jg ; Jos 15'* resembles Jg 1*°; Jos 
15*® is substantially the same as Jg P'; Jos 1711 - 1 * 
(cf. Nu 32^^* resembles Jg 1=”'-; and Jos 16'* is 
substantially the same as Jg 1®®. The opinion of 
the present writer is that these postscripts in both 
books are drawn from a common source of earlier 
origin, and this judgment is based upon the follow¬ 
ing observations : (a) The two series of passages in 
Jos and Jg are in only a very few instances actually 
identical. (/3) In particular the tradition (Jg P') 
that Jerusalem belonged to the ideal sphere of the 
tribe of Benjamin, is to be considered the older, in 
opposition to the note (Jos 16*®, Jg 1®) that Jerus. 
was the object of an attack by Judah. See above, 
4 a ; and cf. the m^ti (‘land ’ or * district ’) or mdtdt 
of Urusalim'm the Tel el-Amarnaletters {Keilinsch. 
Bibliotheic, Bd. v. 181^® 183'^ 185"-). (v) The 

ancient source from which the identical sentences 
in the two series of passages named are drawn, was 
not the Jahwistic. Bor those sentences contain a 
somewhat artlessly connected series of facts, and 
do not possess the life and the variety of colouring 
which mark the Jahwistic style (cf. Gn 18 f., 24, 
etc.). (5) Precisely in the passage, Jos 15'^''® 
(substantially = Jg which in some measure 

shows the lifelike style of the Jahwist, there is a 
deviation from Gn ‘21*^. In the latter the rapid 
descent from the beast ridden is expressed by 
wattippol (AV ‘she lighted oil’), but in Jos 15'® 
and Jg 1'* by wattipinh {AV ‘she lighted [from] 
ofP), and this verb ^dnah occurs nowhere else but 
in Jg 4®'. If one takes all this into account, it 
will be found what degree of certainty attaches 
to the position of Budde, who in the Kurzer 
Hdeomm.i 1808, p. xxii, without positive argu¬ 
ment, assigns to the Jahwistic work the following: 
Jg 81 (10. ao). 11-16. 86. 17. 80-84^ Again, 

the view that the passages in question in the Bk. 
of Jos are borrowed from Jg 1 (Bertheau, Com- 
mentar^f pp. 3, 37 f., 42) is, in the first place, 
unnecessary. For the circumstance that those 
passages in Jos have an ‘ inorganic ’ position in 
their context is explained as well by the view 
contended for above, that a common source of 
older origin is used in both books. But the view 
of Bertheau labours under at least one positive 
dilliciilty. In Jos 13'® we find the same lormula 
used, and yet this remark is not drawn from Jg 1. 

To the Jahwistic source Budde (p. xxii) would 
attribute also, e.g.y 6""' and 11'*, although in these 
sentences the expression gibbOr haytl (AV ‘a 
mighty man of valour’) is read. This expression 
is uniformly avoided in the I’ent. (cf. the simple 
gibb6r in Gn 6^ 10®'* |), but it meets us in Jos 1'* 
08 g8 013 j^onig, SyntaXy 

§207d). {Untersuchungen zur alt orient. 

GeschichtCy 1893-1897) speaks of the ‘Quellen-Zu- 
sammensetzung der Gideon-Erziihlun^en’(pp. 4211’.), 
and finds, c.g., 7®’'^ and 7"^-8® irreconcilable, because 
it is impossible that Gideon could have played 
the spy upon the Midianites (7®"*) and yet have 
attacked them in tlio beginning of the middle 
watch (7'®). But all that is related in 7®'’^* might 
take place in a matter of four hours. The main 
point, however, is that Winckler adds (p. 49), 
‘ Having thus to assume two difierent sources for 
the two narratives, it is most natural (!) to find 
in these E and J.’ He thinks this suggestion is 
commended by the use in 7'^ of ‘ the God.* 

But he lias nol observed that in 7'^^^ it is the words 
of a Midianitc that are reported. — The three 
assages in which is used as the relative (G'*"* 
13 b g36bj_j^ notable idiom of the history of Gideon 
—Budde (p. xxii) assigns thus, to J 8®*, to E 6'’**, 
to R*" 7'® (see below*), only in the notes to the 
first two passages he .sets these also down, on 
account of the s', as additions of a glo.ssator. Also 
11 ® belongs, according to Budde, to J, and yet the 


concept of ‘ assemble themselves * is expressed only 
in this passage by ejp’pnn; cf. ^donj, etc., Gn 29® 34” 
(both tliese passages are assigned to J also in 
Kautzsch’s AT)y Ex 32” (J also according to 
Ryssel, Ex-Lvy 1897, p. 370). Further, IS'*'® is 
from J, according to Budde (pp. xxii, 92). But 
in those portions of the Pentateuch which are 
attributed to J, 'iif' is used before the objects 
enumerated, Gn 9” 19' (27®) 34”, Ex 4® etc. (see 
Kfinig, Syntaxy § 311c), but before such ob¬ 
jects is found nowhere but in Ex 25'®*, Dt 17*, 
Jos 2 ' 6 ”, Jg 1187.1518 etc. (see l.c.). 

(b) Can the Elohistic stratum (E) of the Pent, 
be traced in the Bk. of Jg? Budde has, to begin 
with, assigned 2**®'* to E (also 2"' i 8 =Jo 8 24®', but 
as a whole it is ascribed by Budde [p. 21] to the 
Dent, redactor). This is correct in so far as the 
verses named are substantially identical with 
Jos 24”’®®, and that Jos ‘24 has indeed marks of 
the source E has been acknowledged by the present 
writer in his Einleitung (pp. ‘203 f., 248). The 
words of Jg 2 *'® attach themselves to the Elohistic 
narrative of Joshua’s end. But this does not prove 
that the Elohistic source has also supjilied other 
elements in the Bk. of Jg. Budde attributes to 
this source, e.g.y 4^*”, appealing (p. 33) to 

(4^; see the analogous expressions in Kfinig’s 
SyntaXy § 306o), etc. But ho himself adds tlie 
’udicious remark that he does not feel certain of 
lis inference. At all events the use of in 4* 
(where AV oilers rightly ‘draw’) cannot bo re¬ 
garded as evidence. For even if Ex 12 ^' could be 
certainly put down to E, the of Jg 6 '’* (active, 
‘ gra.sping the staff [of the commander] ’—Kdiiig, 
SyntaXy § 212hex.; LXX Axovres; Targ. and Pesh. 
pnns, scribentes I) wmuld have been a source nearer 
to hand for 4*. Further, Budde assigns 20®’* to 
E, but not v.®"* in spite of the which is found 
also in Job 21®®. To an author denominated E® 
he ascribes Jg 6 ’’'®. But, e.g.y nni< ( 6 ’) is found, 
not only in Gn (Samarit. 20®) 21"*” 26®®, Ex 18®, 
Nu P 2 ' 13”, Jos 14®, but also in Jer 3®. Here 
then identity of expression does not prove iden¬ 
tity of authors. 

(c) Is a successor of the Deutaronomic. author 

who, e.g.y wrote Dt etc. (see Kdnig’s Ein¬ 

leitung, pp. 212-214) to be admitted also for the 
Bk. of Jg? The passages whicli repeatedly refer 
to Israel’s disloyalty and Jahweh’s anger, Israel’s 
repentance and Jahweh’s help (‘2"’'® 3 ’- 41-8 0 i 
8 ®®**® lO*"'* 13'), have points of contact with the 
passages that are attributed with probability to the 
Dent, author, not only in their religious and moral 
tendency, but even in their form. For the verb 
D’y^n (‘to provoke or vex’) is found w'ith God as 
the object only in Dt 4” (9'®) 31” (32'”* 2 '), Jg 2 '®, 
and the verb ipi? (‘to sell’-‘deliver’) is read in 
Dt 28«® (naonn) 32”, Jg 2 " (3«) 4‘-» 10 ’. But the 
.same use of O'yan meets us also in 1 K 14'® 16®* 
103. 7. 18 . 28 . 88 21” ‘22”, 2 K 17"*'’ 21* 2.3”, Is 66®, 
Jer 7 i«. 8 '» IP’ 25*'* 32”'*®® 44®*», Ezk 8 '’ 16”, 
Ps 78*® 106”, 2 Ch 28” 33* 34” ( 1 | 1 K 22”, 2 K 17'’ 
22'’). Hero again, then, this use of the verb 
D'y;)n is no guarantee of the identity of the 
author of Dt 4” etc. with the author of Jg 
2 '®. (Compare here the w’ords of C. Niebuhr 
[Studien u. Bemerkimqen z. Gesch. d. alien Orients, 
1894, p. 1 ], ‘Die wirklicho Nothwendigkeit einer 
sachlichen Unterscheidiiiig von Dt and D (oder 
gar D' and D®) vermbgen wir bisher nicht nach- 
zuempfinden*). 

(d) To an R'', i.e. a redactor having affinities 
with the priestly stratum of the l*cnt., Budde 
(p. xxii) assigns the following passages in Jg: 

pa« 2'’ 72‘8a. 13. 14«. | 23 glOa^Sb. lllb^. 27a^b (80-83) Qieb-lda 

J0'-» 1P'»*® 127b (?)• 8-16 1081b 20'®(?)* ®®(?)-®’‘'* ®®*«*®’^* 

t By an asterisk Budde means to indicate that he regards the 
passage In question as having been worked over. 
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w. 4ab. 48.44b-46 21^M* But regarding 1^** he 

remarks merely that the 'words ‘ after the death of 
Joshua’ are in direct contradiction to Yet 

this does not jprove that these words are due to 
a redactor (Rn. As little certainty appears to 
attach to the attributing of 2*"^ to this source. 
For p jI*? ‘ they did not so,’ reminds us not only 
‘strongly of P’ (namely Gn etc.), but one may 
compare also Gn 29^ 4521 , Kx 7* etc., 1 K 

20“. 2 K 15^^ Jer 42\ Zee 1«, Neh Fur- 
ther, on 7^'®* Budde remarks (p. 58) that ‘try* 
(Jg V), comes into use for the first time from 
Jer 9* onwards, and that the aufhxlesa 157 (7®) 
has parallels only in Ex 26® 36® (this last snould 
be ^®), Zee 12^^*^^ But in Jg 7® it is not the usual 
idea ‘ alone * {solus) that is meant to he expressed, 
but the stronger idea of ‘apart* (LXX xari fi6vaty 
Hieron. seorsum). Again, 7^^ which contains b> 
used for the relative, is ascribed by Budde to R^, 
but in the Pent, stratum P this is not found. 

One might continue to criticise the views of 
Budde (cf. once more Kdnig’s Einleitung, pp. 
263 f.).* But we cease to test these in detail, 
and add merely a general remark. Budde says 
(p. xiv) that by J and E he understands, not 
persons, but schools.t But this was not the sense 
originally intended by the terms .T and E, and the 
earlier meaning is not quite obsolete even with 
Budde. For he speaks still of the ‘ Zcitalter der 
Quellen J and E,’ and places tliese sources in 
relation to the Hexateuch (p. xii). But according 
to his new view one ought to speak in the plural 
of ‘ J’s ’ and * E’s,’ and no longer of ‘ J * or ‘ E ’ 
(Budde, p. xiii), as if there were only ‘the’ Jah- 
wist; we should say ‘a’ J(ahwi8t), etc. But far 
more important is the circumstance that upon 
the theory of a plurality of Jahwists the difficulty 
of tracing the family likeness is very seriously 
increased. Who has tixed the character of eacn 
J, and who can determine it? Then, indeed, is 
there a danger that such a J is an imaginary 
quantity, and that one still speaks of J but no 
mnger has him. In any case the judgment of the 
pre.sent writer is to tne following ellect. Since 
the different sources from which, according to 
No. 4 of this article, the present Book of Judges 
is drawn, cannot be with certainty identified with 
the main strata of the Pentateuch, nothing results 
from the relation of Jg to these regarding the age 
of the materials of which Jg appears to be com¬ 
posed, or regarding the date of tne book itself. 

6. The Character and Age of the Sources 
OF THE Book of Judges.—( a) If any one of the 
components of the present Bk. of Jg is an inde- 
penaent whole, ancl reveals itself as a source, it 
IS the Poem in which the victory over Sisera is 
celebrated (Jg 5). Its verses go tumbling on, 
foaming like the waves of the Kishon (5'^*), upon 
whose banks that victory was gained. Like the 
gallop of war - horses (5^^) ring the anaphora 
8b. 7b. i 2 », tjiQ epizeuxis (i 2 ». ^nd the 
syraploke cf. in this poem, towards 

removing whose difficulties the present writer has 
contributed his part, he trusts not quite unsuc¬ 
cessfully in liis Syntax (cf. p. 646). This song 
gives 80 detailed (w.®* 28 ) and so lively a 

picture of the historical situation 
which is commemorated in it, that it must have 
been born of that situation, even if it has not 
come down to us quite intact. This is the judg- 

* W. Frankcnberg^ {die Composition des deuteronom. Richter- 
buchee, 1895, p. 1) roraarka, ‘ A deeper inalght into the original 
contenta and the historical origin of the Bk. of Jg is sufficient 
of itself to convince one of the futility of the attempts that 
are ever being made afresh to build a literary bridge between 
the Hexateuch and our Bk. of Jg, and to discover the sources 
of the Hex. in the latter.' 

t ‘ J und E Bind mir durohaus nicht Personen, sondem 
umfassende, neben einandcr herlaufende schriftstellerische 
S^ulen.' 


ment rightly passed upon it even by such free 
critics as, e.g., Th. Noldcke {Untersuch. z. Kritik 
d, at, p. 181), H. Steiner {die Hcb. Poesie, 1873, 
p. 24), Ed. Meyer {Gesch. d. Alterthums, i. § 167), 
B. St&de {Gesch. Isr. i. 49), Aug. Miiller (in Konigs- 
berger Studiim, 1887, p. 7), E. Renan {Hist, du 
peuple cTIsrael, i. 136), J. Wellhausen {Cornp. d. 
Hex. p. 23), 11. Cornill {Einleitung^ § 16, 3), G. 
Moore {Judges, p. 132 f.), J. Marquart {Funda- 
mente, etc., 1896, p. 2 ), K. Budde {Comm. p. 39), 
Ch. Piepenbring {Hist, du peuple dJsrael, 1898, 
p. 85: ‘ CO vieux cantiquo ’). 

Nor can this judgment be shattered by the 
ar^ments which are brought forward by L. 
Seinecke {Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, i. 243-245). 
Neither (a) are the political presuppositions of 
the Song wanting in historical reality, nor do (/ 9 ) 
its form or ( 7 ) its contents render a high antiquity 
impossible for it. For (a) even if the northern 
Canaanites sustained a defeat in the time of Joshua 
(see below, 8 a, on Jos their strength might 

have recovered itself. {J3) The use of for the 
relative (5’) has analogies in OT passages of a 
more northern Palestine origin (see further, 6 d). 
The plur. ending -in ( 6 '®) may have the same 
origin, or it may be an element in the poetical 
dialect as in Pr 31* etc. (see Konig, Lehrgebdude, 
ii. 434). To the same category belong also njn 
(5^^: (?)‘im Wechselgesan^ vortragen,* ‘repeat,* 

‘ relate ’; cf. the Aram. in the Targ. on Ps 9^* 
etc., and the Assyr. Sunnit, ‘ coniinunicate* (Del. 
Assyr. Worterb. 1896, p. 674*). ( 7 ) The heights 
of Seir (5^), which lay north of tlie Peninsula of 
Sinai, are named as the starting-point of Jahweh 
who manifested Himself on Smai (v.®). This 
tallies with the ancient conception that the seat 
of the gods was in the northern region of the 
earth, Lv 4“^ etc.. Is 14^* (Jer P*), Ezk D (28^^), 
Ps 48* (133*), cf. Job 26"^. This thoophany is also 
intended as a past one. For the temporal sphere 
of an in fin. depends upon its context (Gn 28®“* etc. ; 
see Kdnig’s Syntax, § 216), and ?inK;*:p, etc. (Jg 6 ^*) 
is followed by the perfects n^yn, etc. Then Vy; (v.®) 
may, coming after 'p'?, have arisen from Sy (cf. 
[ma k] Vy 1 Ch 7*®), the name of a descendant of 
Asher. It Is probable that, as a parallel to 
a man is intended (cf. Bertheau, ad loc.).* But 
even if the words Vy; 'P'? are a gloss (Moore, 
Marquart, Budde), the antiquity of the poem 
itself is not thereby endangered. Finally, the 
assertion that ‘from heaven forces took part in 
the battle * ( 6 **), contains a religio-poetical clothing 
of the conception that God assisted the Israelites 
(cf. Ex 14^^^, Jos 10 '^). The assertion is not then 
to be called a ‘gross exaggeration* of a later 
author, t 

* Marquart {Eundamente, etc., 1896, p. 2) takes Shamgar to 
be 'der frerade Oberkonig,’ and combines him with ‘Sangara 
of Carchemish, in the time of Asurnil^irabal, c. B.o. 880,’ and 
Sisera with ‘Pifirl the last king of Carchemish ’ (c. b.o. 740). 
What an amount of error in the Hebrew tradition is thus 
assumed without any sufficient reason 1 

t H. Winckler in his Altorient. Forschungen (1893-1897) offers 
the following remarks on Jg 6: ms? in v.*a'height’(p. 192, 
cf. Assyr. iadu, ' to be high ’). This is possible. But it is more 
probable that U'O HI in v.5 is an intermediate exclamation (see 
Konig, Syntax, 9 414a) than that ni has arisen from D7 (p. 192). 
The substitution of ‘row’ for in v.i8 (p. 291) is not 
probable. In v.i4i^*heVeadsCp. 193), poyn DnCK 'from 
Ephraim they came down (cf. 7^«^) into the valley,’ and he 
deletes v.i^/3 entirely. We would rather suggest that the 
gibbortm of v.ia •*. are ‘ heroes from Ephraim,’ and that then 
is meant to signify * erodlcantes, i.s. dolentes inter 
Amalek’ (cf. LXX Also the reading mm Dy '’3 

'and there came down In Issachar the people of Dabrat 
(p 29‘2), is extremely precarious. For it would be unnatural 
if after the princes, etc. (v.i^^), the population of a single city 
(Jos 1912) should be mentioned. Finally, instead of D'pnp 
(v 21 a) Winckler suggest* (p. 193) the sentence, ‘ the stream of 
kishon was [dyed, or the Uke) with blood ’ (D'P7). But the olr- 
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M. Vemes {Precis cFhistoire juive^ p. 210) holds 
that at the very outset (p^ixmptouxtnent) it must 
be ref^uirded as a settled point that at this epoch 
we cannot liavc to do with a cainpai^^u undertaken 
by the tri]>es of Israel in common. Bub why mij^ht 
not an extraordinary danger have brought .about 
an extraordinary coalition of many tribes of Israel 
for common defence against the enemy? Some 
tribes, indeed, declined to be stirred up from their 
phlegmatic condition (5^®'^^). Further.Vernes finds 
in the mention of Sinai and of Seir ‘I’ignorance 
oil, si I’on pr(5ift*re, la negligence de Thomme qui 
(!*crit librement h. grande distance de son sujet.* 
But he has himsmf failed to observe that the 
mention of Mt. Seir had reference to a northern 
starting-point of the tlieophany of Jahweh (see 
above, regarding the idea of the northern sphere 
as the seat of deity). Again, the days of Shamgar, 
although he defeated the Philistines (.3®^), might 
still be a time of oppression (4**), and, besides, the 
note in 4* may be primary, and that in 3®' secondary. 
Further, the Ki.shon is called in 5®^ ‘I’antique 
fleuve ’ (but see Kdnig’s Syntax^ § 261d), this ex¬ 
pression could bo used even in the days of Deborah. 
According to Vernes, the sentence ‘Dan nij;’ 
(v.^’) is also an unnatural one, for ‘jamais les 
Danites n’ont touchd ii la mer.’ But even if we 
are not to think, with MiJchlal Jophi^ of 
the Danites might ‘dwell’ as strangers, i,e. serve 
on board ships. Finally, Vernes will have it that 
even the address to kings and princes in v.® ‘indique 
une 6poque de relations Internationales.’ Well, such 
an epocli was to hand already at the date yf the 
Pel el-Amama letters! In the Rev, des Etudes 
juiees, xxiv. (1892), p. 249, Vernes calls sarai (vj®) 
an ‘6tat constniit on (!) pluriel de forme aram^enne,’ 
and co-ordinates with it ‘ tsavr^^ plus exactment, 
tsavrai' 1 (v.®®). He denies the existence of ‘ mar¬ 
ques du dialecte h6breu sententrionale ’ (p. 249'“*); 
but see below, 6 d. He thinks ‘ que la terminologie 
famili^re an Cantique est cclle des livres do la 
Bible dont on admet le plus volontiers I’origine 
post-exilienne.’ But he has failed to notice that 
poetry, even in the earliest times, may have pre- 
ferrea expressions which, owing to their rarity or 
their more foreign cast, lend to the Song of Deborah 
a special charm. Thus, c.y., the verb (v.®) will 
not have been ‘einpruntc aux Nombres et au 
Ldvitioue’ (p. ‘249), even if is not to be translated 
with M. Lambert (p. 141), ‘sed6pouilIer (pour Dieu), 
offrir gdndreuscment (cf. en hiniyarite la locution 
yns yiD ‘ faire une ollrande’).’ 

II. Winckler {Gcsch. Israels, Bd. i. (1895), p. 34) 
admits first that the Song (Jg 5) goes back to the 
re-Davidic era, because ‘it knows nothing of 
udah.’ But he adds that ‘ the form in whicli the 
Song has come down to us is a product of a much 
later age, which transformed it for its own ends, 
and made of it something quite difl'erent from what 
it originally was.’ On what grounds does he rest 
this judgment? All that he s,ays is, ‘ vv.*'* are 
m.'inifestTy an interpolation, and form the beginning 
of a hymn to Jalnveh which has nothing whatever 
to do w'ith the Son^ of Deborah. Also v.®^ belongs 
to the same.’ It is clear, he says, that the Song 
is a compound from a hymn to .1" which is full of 
mythological allusions (‘the stars fought’), and 
from a piece intended to glorify a battle fought by 
the Northern tribes. It would scarcely be possible 
to find weaker arguments than these. Are vv.***- 
‘ manifestly ’ an interpolation ? Was it not natural 
that the words ‘ I wall sing praise to the Lord Go<l 
of Israel* (v.®) should be actually followed by some 
lines in praise of this God? Was it not natural 
that at the beginning of a poem meant to celebrate 

cunistance that no trace of Huch a text has been preserved in 
exegetic tradition (see Korn’tf's Syntax^ $ 261a) is a formidable 
objection. 


a notable action of the Deity, there should be a 
recalling of a 'well-known manifestation by which 
Jahweh established His renown? Would it have 
been more natural if, after the mention of the 
determination to praise the Deity (v.®), the Song 
had proceeded ‘ in the days of Shamgar,’ etc. ? (v.*). 
Further, the wish ‘so perish all thine enemies, 
J" I* (v.®^) could not, it is said, be uttered by a pre- 
Davidic poet. But must not a poem on a decisive 
ilefeat of the northern Canaanites quite naturally 
burst into such a wish? Consequently Winckler 
has by no means established his contention, and 
the poem contained in Jg 6 remains one of the 
most important sources for the earliest history of 
Israel. 

(5) Another ancient source for the present Bk. 
of Jg is found springing up in the first chapter. 
In favour of this judgment is first of all the 
primary character oi the tradition that ‘Urusali- 
mu’ belonged to the sphere of the Benjamitea 
(Jg Dt 33’® contrasted with Jg 1®, Jos 16®®). 
The following circumstance is at the same time 
not to be overlooked. What is the meaning of 
the words ‘with the Bonjamites’ in the sentence 
‘and the Jebusitea divelt with the Benjamites in 
Jerusalem unto this day*? (1®”^). The meaning 
must be ‘within the territory of the Benjamites, 
i,e, in the sphere which was assigned to the Ben¬ 
jamites as object of the conquest, and was also in 
the main actually occupied (cf. ‘ the Jebusitea, the 
inhabitants of the land,’ 2 S 5® || 1 Ch ID). This 
sense is suggested for the words ‘ with the Ben¬ 
jamites’ by several considerations, one negative 
and several positive. In the first place, im¬ 
mediately before I®”* it is remarked, ‘ and (= but) 
the Benjamites did not drive out the Jebusitea, 
the inhaldtants of Jerusalem.’ The direct con¬ 
sequence of this failure of the Benjamitea in their 
attack on the Jebusitea (1®’*) was that the Jebusites 
dwelt alongside of the Benjamites in Jerusalem 
(v. 2 ib)^ Further, the Jebusitea are called simply 
‘the’ inhabitants of Jerusalem (Jos 15®®, Jg 1^*), 
and Jebus is simply identified with Jerusalem 
(□‘py'n; K’n 0^3; Jg 19’®, Jos 18®®, or conversely in 
1 Ch ID). Again, in the remark that the Levite 
(Jg 19’®^') was in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
(v.’®), the latter is called simply * this city of the 
.lebusites’ (19”’'), and it is expressly added that it 
was ‘the city of a stranger that 'was not of the 
children of Israel’ (19’®). In any case the author 
of 1®’ did not record merely the failure of the 
Beniamites to conquer Jerusalem. Had this been 
all, he might in his account of the period of the 
judges have passed over in silence the victo^ of 
the Judahite David (2S .5®*^*) and yet have written 
after this victory. No, he must have added that 
the Jebusites were the—sule—inhabitants of Jerus. 
down to his own day. Now, it is (juite true that 
even after David’s victory (2 S 5®*^-) Jebusites con¬ 
tinued to live in Jerusalem (24’®*^* ®^). But at that 
period the Jebusites were no longer ‘the’ inhabit¬ 
ants of Jerusalem (see above), but were oppressed 
(1 K 9®®, Zee 9^). But also most of the other 
portions of Jg 1 are trustworthy reflections of an 
ancient situation. For it was very natural that 
in later times there should be a disposition to 
represent the success of Joshua’s invasion as 
absolute (see below, 8 a, on Jos 11’®*’*). All the 
more do the narratives which record the defeats 
sustained by Israel in their attacks upon the 
Canaanites, bear the stamp of antiquity. This 
is confirmed by the wealth of details in the first 
chapter regarding individual occurrences of this 
kina which cannot be traced to a certain or prob¬ 
able tendency of later times. 

(e) Now a similar dry enumeration of particulars 
is found also in the passages concerning Shamgar 
(3®’), Tola (10’*‘), Jair (vv.®*®), Ibzan (12®*’®), Elon 
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(¥.“'•)» and ’Abdon (vv.'*"'®). The modern view 
of these passages is that they were first introduced 
into the fek. of Jg at its final redaction (Budde, p. 
x). What is there to allege in favour of this 
position ? 

(a) It is said that this late redactor (K^, sec 
above, 6 d) wished to obtain the number twelve 
for the judges (Budde, p. x). For ‘ in the light of 
10^ the sections 10^'® and 12®'^® recognize Abimelech 
also as a judge* (pp. ix, 19). Thus ‘Abimelech, 
Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and ’Abdon were for ll*‘ 
the minor judges.’ But was Abimelech really 
reckoned one of the shdphHim ? What is said in 
10^ ? ‘ And after Abimelech there arose, to defend 
Israel, Tola,* etc. This implies, it is said, that 
Abimelech was reckoned among the ‘judges’ or 
‘saviours* of Israel. One mi^it also say that 
this method of argumentation is typical of a 
certain modem school of historiography. The 
express statements of the sources are absolutely 
ignored, and new and extremely doubtful ones are 
sought out. For instance, is it not related in 8^ 
and 9® that the kind of rule (Ve^D) which was 
declined by Gideon because Jahweh was the true 
king of Israel (Ex 15^® nm’), was desired by 

Abimelech ? Did not the latter surround himself 
with a bo(^ of armed men ? (9^* cf. Absalom 
2 S 16'). fs it not expressly said that the men of 
Shechem made Abimelech king (9®) ,* and is this not 
confirmed by the fable of Jotham ? (9®*'® ‘ the trees 
went forth to anoint a king,' etc.). Again, 
Abimelech is further called a ‘ prince ’ (9” ; cf. 

the corresponding ‘that we should serve him’ 
vv.^*®®), but not a ‘judge.* Nor does his history 
contain any trace of his having sought to free 
(y’»'in) Israel from the yoke of foreign enemies. 
All the loss can the ‘to deliver Israel* (yT'in{> 
10') be referred to Abimelech. Further, 
it 13 extremely questionable whether a late re¬ 
dactor desired to establish twelve as the number 
of the judges. For not only is Samson, to whom 
‘delivering Israel* is attributed (13®, cf. 14^ 15®*'* 
lg 28 f. 80 )^ counted amongst the judges (15^® 16®'),* but 
also Eli (1 S i'®**) and Samuel (7'®). This could not 
bo unknown to a later redactor of the Bk. of Jg. 
How then can the disposition be ascribed to him to 
make the number of the judges twelve ? Besides, 
Budde himself remarks that in the Bk. of Jg 
thirteen ‘judges’ are mentioned, if Abimelech as 
well as Shamgar is included in the number. But 
he is not so much inclined to give up Abimelech 
as Shamgar, in order to reduce the thirteen to 
twelve. This is quite an arbitrary procedure, for 
the attribute of ‘aelivering Israel* which belonged 
to the character of a shdphe^ (2'®) is ascribed to 
Shamgar (3®') but not to Abimelech. Or is 
Shamgar no real historical figure because in a 
series of MSS of the LXX and in the I tala (cf. 
Mez, die Bihel des Josephus, p. 81 note) he is 
named not only in 3®' but also after 16®'? This 
vacillating of tne textual tradition as to the right 
place for mentioning Shamgar is explicable by 
reason of the ‘ and after him * and the ‘ Philistines.* 
But it does not disprove the historicity of an 
Israelitish hero Shamgar who came upon the scene 
at a stormy period (5®). 

(/3) Another ground on which the passages 
IQU. 8-5 12®’'®'"'*^®*'® are assigned to a very late 
redactor (R'*), is the following;—In these five 
sections it is not recorded that Israel was false to 
its religion, and on that account had to suffer 
oppression for a term of years, and was delivered 

* And this not without reason, as M. Vernes {Hist, juive, p. 
287) supposed when he said, 'Laissons de cdt4 I’^trange pre¬ 
tention de nous faire voir dans Samson un jug-e d’lsraSl.’ For 
from the words, ‘ the I^rd raised up Judges, which delivered 
them out of the hand of those that sjwiled them* (Jg 21®, cf. 
18 8®i>), it results that the term sh6pM\ had assumed the more 
general sense of *bero,* or ' leader.’ 


from this by a hero. ‘ The extreme attenuation of 
the Deuteron. formula is exhibited in 3®'. 'Ihere 
is mention, indeed, of an act of deliverance, but of 
no number of years’ (Budde, p. 19). But what if 
those circumstances of wliich there is no notice 
did not exist, or were partly not remembered? 
Can their absence bring into question the historical 
character of the persons themselves ? In the 
section concerning Uthniel (3®'"), which by Budde 
and others is separated from the above six passages, 
are there any more real elements? It is quite 
true that something had ‘faded,’ but this was the 
recollection of those personages, and not the 
‘ Deuteronomistic formuhe.’ What could have 
prevented the introducing of those formulie even 
at a late period into the biography of the persons 
named. Hence the conclusion appears more certain 
that it was not the ‘formula)’ tiiat were wanting, 
but the disposition to modify historical reminis¬ 
cences in accordance with these formulce. That 
has been handed down regarding those persons 
which was known of them, and this was not little : 
the name of the man himself and that of his father 
or his tribe, or it may be the place of his birth and 
hia burial (10®*® 12'®*'®*'®), or the remembrance of 
some notable deed done by him (3®'), etc. Why 
should all this be set do^vn to invention? Not 
because of a wisli to reach the number twelve for 
the judges, as we have seen already. Or was it, 
percliance, to give a judge to each tribe? The 
tribes of the individual judges were as follows : 
Judah (Othniel 3®), Benjamin (EAxnd. 3'®;? Shamgar 
3®'), Naphtali (Barak 4®), Ephraim ((jideon 6''), 
Issachar (Tola 10'), Gilead (Jair 10®), 1 Gilead 
(Jephthah 11'), Judah (Ibzan 12®), Zehulun (Elon 
12''), Ephraim ('Abdon 12'®), Ban (Samson 13®). 
One may observe that in this list some tribes 
occur twice, and that a few tribes are wanting 
altogether. If an explanation of the local origin 
of tnese judges is to be sought for, it is most 
natural to find it in the circumstance that the 
hero sprang up fro n the tribe which felt most the 
weight of the invader’s oppression. Finally, how 
came poetic fancy and constructive historiography 
to distribute in their present fashion the six pas¬ 
sages 3®' 10'‘® 12®*'® ? It is impossible for the present 
writer to consent to see in this arrangement simply 
an arbitrary procedure. 

{d) But there are in the Bk. of Jg also such life¬ 
like and vivid narratives as cannot be set down to 
the ideas or tendencies of a later age. 

(a) The history of Abimelech (Jg 9) even M. 
Vernes {Hist, juive, p. 218) calls ‘ un r6cit d’une 
pr6cision, d’un relief 6tonnant.* But it is not the 
only one of this class in Jg, as he adds, but it is 
the only one that is almost wholly secular in its 
character. It is the only narrative in Jg which is 
true to the life—only for those critics to whom the 
secAdar life is the only real life of ancient Israel. 
Critics who occupy such a standpoint will not deny 
the attribute of antiquity to siicli a story as that of 
the Benjamito Ehud, who with his leJt hand 
stabbed the tyrant Eglon (Jg 3'®*'*). Such critic.s 
will not bo disposed to deny the historicity of the 
bold figure of Jephthah, or of the tragic end of 
his only child (ll'-12'). As a ‘h6ros d\venture8 
priv6es^ even Samson has found grace in the eyes 
of M. Vernes (p. 238), according to whom the ex- 

loits of Samson belonged to the ‘disputes qui 

evaient naitre fr4auerament k I’^poque historique 
des relations 6tablies entre populations antipa- 
thiques.’ * 

* M. Vernes adds the following note .* ‘ II s’agit 14, ce nous 
seinble, d'une antipathie oomme entre Anglais et Francis 4 
tant d’dpoques de notre histoire. On est cn paix offlcielle, on 
s’unit par uvs marriages, etc., nmis de temps en temps la halne 
nationale se fait jour par des explosions vjolentes. 11 resto 4 
remarquer qiie damson no se bat pas une seule fois avec r^p 6 e 
ou la lance; jamais il n’est 4 la t 6 te d’une troupe queloonque. 
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{^) But the religious life also was a real one in 
ancient Israel. As early as the time of Moses and 
durin;^ the followinj' centuries zeal for the cause of 
Jahweh could burn (Ex and enthusiasm be 

aroused for the defence of His honour. For, if the 
flame of reverence for J" had not been kindled by 
Moses, why should he and not Samuel have been 
named as the greatest hero of the religious de¬ 
velopment of Israel ? If the lire of enthusiasm for 
the religion of J" was not lighted at the great 
epoch of the deliverance from Egypt, how could 
this lire have burst out just at a period of the 
deepest depression (1 a-^d why should Israel 

have felt convicted of impiety against Jahweh? 
(1 S 7®*’)- Hence there is no reasonable ground for 
doubt that Gideon (Jg contended for the cult 
of Jahweh in opposition to the preference for Ba'al, 
or that he could have taken for his battle-cry, 
* For Jahweh and for Gideon (will we fight),’ 
Jg 7^®^ Besides, it is in the highest degree worthy 
of notice that it is precisely in the histor^r of a 
hero belonging to tlio tribe of Ephraim, i.e, to 
central Caanan, that the use of b> for the relative 
appears ( 6 ^^ 7^^ 8 ^). For it is of the tribe of 
Epliraim alone that it is recorded in the OT that 
its dialect diltered from that of other Hebrews 
(Jg 12®); cf. on the speech of Ashdod as a Hebrew 
dialect, etc., Kdnig, Lchrgehiiudey ii. 349, 353. 
Further, it is a fact that in the narratives con¬ 
cerning Elijah and Elisha the following linguistic 
peculiarities appear : n'ls ‘ with,’ 2 K H* 3“** ^ 
6 ifl. i» yH. the shorter form Eliyya (and Ahazya)^ 
ja-4. 8. la . ‘thou,’ fein.) 4^®*^ 8 '; the 

corresponding ’d*? (‘to thee,’ fern.) 4*; '3 (‘thy,’ 
fern.) 4®*'^; relative, 6 “ ; cf. ‘where’ ?, 6 ^®, 
so elsewhere only in Ca V (Kethibh); mbna 2K 
7 ^®, and the same phenomenon shows itself in 
ancient histories like those of 1 S 13^^ 2 S IG’-'. 
Therefore it is a sulficieiitly well-grounded judg¬ 
ment that the present narratives concerning Gideon 
are compiled from materials which, so to say, bear 
a/nca^ colouring. This judgment is at least sup¬ 
ported, further, by two material circumstances. 
For it is a fact, admitted even, e.g.^ by Wellhausen 
{Vrolegom. p. 71), that the description of the ofier- 
ing contained in Jg corresponds to the earliest 
stage of the history of the cultus in Israel. Another 
point has hitherto not been emphasized, but it is of 
no less importance. The disinclination manifested 
by Gideon to accept of the ofier made to him to be 
ruler (‘?b'd Jg 8 '“*® '‘the Lord shall rule over you’) 
is perfectly in place in the period before Samuel. 
For it was not till his time that Israel rejected 
the kingship of Jahweh (Ex 15^®) (‘they have re¬ 
jected me, that I should not reign over them,* 
1 S 8 ’^). 

( 7 ) In like manner the antiquity of the narrative 
contained in Jg 17 f. is witnessed to. For the pos¬ 
session by the Enhraimite Micahof a private house 
of gods (17®*) tallies with the circumstance that in 
the earlier period a plurality of places of worship 
was allowed (Ex 20®^'®®). Further, we see a Lovite 
wandering about, ready to settle down wherever 
he found ollice and broad (17®*’^* 18*‘’^’ 19*). This 
situation of the members of the tribe of Levi was 
an actual one as long as a number of the Levitical 
cities were not yet conquered, such as Gezer (Jos 
2121 iQio^ Jg those remarks of the Bk. of 

Jg about the Levites would have possessed no 
probability if they had proceeded from a period 
when Jeroboam selected priests from among the 
people at large (1 K 12 ®*). For the Levite spoken 

Lea 616ments de son hlstoire nous semblent, en consequence, 
appartenir & une ^poquo relativcnient peu ancienne.’ But this 
Is nearly the opposite of the real course of things. It is pre¬ 
cisely in olden times that heroes signalize themselves in single 
combat. Recall, for instance, the giant figures of the Greek 
world of legend, the heroes of Homer, or the giants of the 
German pre-historio era. 


of in Jg 17®®* wandered from Judah to the territory 
of Ephraim, etc., but after the time of Jeroboam 
many members of the tribe of Levi, on the contrary, 
moved from the territories of the Northern tribes 
to the kingdom of Judah (2 Ch 11*®*-)* Finally, the 
note that the priests of the city of Dan were de- 
.sceridants of Moses (Jg 18®®), must be borrowed from 
an ancient source. Later generations were so little 
disposed to invent such an item, that they sought 
ratner to convert the name of Moses in this passage 
into Manasseh. 

(5) But also the moral life of ancient Israel did 
not lack its characteristic aim and peculiar vigour. 
Even in early times Israel was conscious of a 
certain sum of moral principles, for we read, * no 
such thing ought to bo done in Israel ’: ‘ do not 
thou this folly,’ and the like (cf. Gn 20 ** 34****, Jg 
19®® 20®**, 2 S 13*®). And, since these principles 01 
morality in the most central parts of Israelitish 
tradition are traced back to the time of Moses, wlu^ 
should we seek for a different origin for them ? Is 
it at all probable, for instance, that they originated 
at periods which do not give themselves out as 
creative, but as secondary? Now these ancient 
principles of the morality of Israel lived in the 
conscience of this nation, and when they were 
trodden underfoot, as in the instance of Gibeah 
(Jg 19®®®-), the voice of the moral conscience of the 
nation spoke out loudly ( 20 ®'*^). Hence it is quite 
precarious to pronounce the storm of indignation 
that broke loose upon the Benjamites (v.***^-) fictiti- 
OU.S. F'inally, the assertion that in the time of the 
judges a ‘common acting on the part of the twelve 
tribes of Israel is excluded’ (Budde on chs. 19-21), 
is quite ungrounded. Nay, it has not yet been 
taken into account that the Song of 5**^- contains 
an indirect proof to the contrary effect. For if in 
the period of the judges one could not entertain 
the notion that a common danj^er to Israel must be 
warded off by the common action of all the tribes, 
one could not have blamed those tribes which kept 
aloof from the struggle against the northern 
Canaanites (Jg 5*®'*^). 

(c) There is a series of passages in the Bk. of Jg 
in which the declension of the national prosperity 
is brought into causal connexion with the religious 
and moral falling away of the people (cf. especially 
2 nff. 37 . 12 * 41-8 01 g83-8o i() 6 -i 8 j 3 i)^ been shown 

above (5 c) that these passages cannot with cer¬ 
tainty be attributed toadefinite Deuteron. author, 
but we now add the following observations, by way 
of an attempt to fix positively the character and 
the age of these passages, (a) There was a religi¬ 
ous-moral consciousness on the part of Israel (cf. 6 
0 ?, b) before the period to which the origin of Dt is 
traced by a large number of critics, i.e. tlie reign of 
king Josiah. (/3) During the centuries that elapsed 
between Moses and Samuel, ‘ the knees which have 
not bowed unto Baal’ (IK 19*®) were not quite 
wanting. Let us recall, for instance, Deborah 
and Giaeon. ( 7 ) In addition to that series of pas¬ 
sages which now are assigned by several critics to 
a Deuteronomist (Budde’s D®), are there not others 
in the Bk. of Jg in which the same causal nexus 
between religious unfaithfulness and national de¬ 
cadence is emphasized ? cf. 2**®. (5) May not such 

passages have been formulated in the guilds of 
ndbi'im which gathered around Samuel? (1 S 10®'^ 
etc.), (e) Nor can it be denied that a kernel of 
farewell addresses of Moses existed before these 
assumed their present form in Dt (cf. Ktinig, 
Einlcitungy pp. 214-216). (D Those passages of 
Jg which are now by many scholars called Deutero- 
nomistic, are even in relation to their contents 
not really allied to the passages of the Books of 
Kings which have points of contact with Dt 
(IK 3^'-11® etc.; see Kbnig, Einleitung^ p. 267)* 
For it is extremely interesting that in Jg the cove- 
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nant of J" is mentioned only in 2 *- 20 and the com¬ 
mands of J" only in 2 ^^- but these things arc 
mentioned in 1 K 2 ^ S’- 8 « 8 ’^- 55- 9^-« 

2iii.83f.8« 1321 148 igi 8 1910 . w 2K lO’i 14« 
178 . 18 . iflf. 18 . 84. 87f. 136.12 21 *^ 22 ®- 23^^^- Fur¬ 

ther, the idea of the centralization of the cultus is 
not emphasized in that series of passages which it 
is usual to call Deuteronoinistic. No word of 
censure is uttered against the bd^nCth as in 1 K 3-*- 
1514 22 *^. 47 ^ 2K 12« 14«- 18«*" 23»-8-“ 

Besides, when the remark is made that D-' Men 
Begriflf des Richter geschaffen hat’ (Budde, p. xvi), 
in support of which Jg 2 ^* is cited, we miss liere a 
recollection of the words, ‘since the time that I 
commanded judges to be over my people Israel ’ 
(2 S 7'M. 

if) There are only a few passages in Jg 
which possess sufficiently clear marks of a late 
origin. 

(a) We do not venture to reckon among these 
elements those passages wheiro the intervention 
of a supernatural power is described, as in the 
expression ‘ an (see Kbnig’s Syntax^ § 304 e) 
angel of the Lord’ ( 2 ' or ‘the Spirit of 

the Lord came upon him,’etc. (3^® 6 ’^* 11^ I 46.19 
16^*). P'or ‘there are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philo¬ 
sophy.’ 

(^) But we find, undoubtedly, a series of so- 
called ‘ round numbers ’ ; ‘ seven ’ (6^- 8'-^® 12® 

lg7M8.19 20‘®), or ‘seventy’ (H 8’® [repeated in 
92 . 6 . 18. 24. 4 121 ^), or ‘ seventy - seven ’ (S'**), or 

* forty ’ (3“ 6®-8'-*® 13^). There are, indeed, also 
instances where the number ‘ seven ’ is meant in 
an exact sense, as in the case of the seven days of 
the marriage feast (14^®- for such a feast even at 
the present day actually lasts, as a rule, for seven 
days, and is called ‘the king’s week’' (Wetzstein, 
Zeitschrift f. Ethnologic^ v. 291, 293). But the 
numbers ‘seven,’ ‘seventy,’ and ‘forty’ are un¬ 
questionably intended frequently in an approxi¬ 
mate sense ; cf. ‘ seven ’ in Gn 4^® 31^ 33®, Ex 7“, 
Lv 261®-®^-”, Dt 28’^-^, IS 2® etc., Is 4^ etc.; 
‘seventy’ in Gn 46'-’^, Ex 1® Ifi*^ 24^-Nu IH®*®^** 
33®, Dt 10®®, 2 K 10b l8 Jer 25“ 29’”, Ezk 8’b 
I’s 90’®, Lk 10’; ‘seventy-seven’ in Gn 4®^; ‘forty’ 
in Gn 6®, Ex V 16='® etc., Dt 34b 1 S 4’® 17’®, 2 S 5® 
15b 1 K 2’’ ID® 19®, Ezk 4® 29’’*’®, Am 2’® 5'-=®, Jon 
3b Ps 95’®, Neh 9®’, Mt 4®, Ac 1®; cf. the Egyp. and 
the Gr. parallels in Gn 50® and llcrodot. li. 29, 
iii. 23, iv. 73. The psychological origin of the em¬ 
ployment of these numbers lies in tins, tliat natur¬ 
ally it was only approximately and by a familiar 
expression that one could or would indicate a 
smaller or a larger quantity. Cf. Adrianos, Ef<ra- 
yioyh fls rhs Oelas ypa(f)(is, § 85 ; ‘ T6i^ iirrh dpiOfibif 
trXeovaafxov \ 4 yei (i) 7/)a0'>J).’ 

To the same category may bo assigned also the 
numbers ‘ eighty ’ (3®®), ‘ twenty ’ (4® 15=^ 16*’; 
from 40 + 20 arose the 60 which in Jg 12^ is assigned 
by the LXX B, etc., as the length of the sw-ay of 
Jephthah), ‘ ten ’ (6’ 12’’, cf. Gn 31b Lv 262®, Nu I 42 ®, 
1 S 1® etc.. Is 6’*, Am 5® etc., the ten temptations 
of Abraham in the Book of Jubilees^ ch. 19), and 
the ‘fifty’ wdiich is read by LXX A, etc., in 3“ 
(cf. Gn 18*b Jos 7®’, 1 S 6’® etc.). Also the number 
‘three’ in the three years’ reign of Abiraelech 
(Jg 9®®) might bear the same character, because 
‘three’ sometimes designates an approximate 
quantity (Gn 30®® 40’®- 42^7, Ex 2® etc., Is 16’^ 20®, 

Jon 2’, Est 4’®, Dn 1®, 1 Ch 21’®). But then the 
history of Abimelech possesses in other respects 
many marks of exactitude (see above, 6 cf, a). It 
is certainly, however, an unjustifiable procedure 
to include in this class of numbers the ‘ eighteen * 
of Jg 3’®, the ‘ twenty-three ’ of 10®, or the ‘ twenty- 
two’read by a few Gr. minuscula MSS in 10®, prob¬ 
ably in imitation of the following number 22, the 
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‘eighteen* of 10®, the ‘forty-two’ of 12®, the ‘six' 
of 12b the ‘eight’ of 12’b* 

This last procedure would be justifiable only 
upon the a.ssumption that these numbers may 
bo regarded as the arbitrarily chosen parts of a 
previously fixed total. In point of fact, the follow¬ 
ing observation has been made : the sum of the 
interregna (3®-’® 4® 6’ 10®-. 8 + 18 + 20 + 7 + 18 = 71) 
almost exactly corresponds to the sum of the years 
of the so-called minor Judges (10®’- 12®-”-’*: 23+ ‘22 
+ 7 + 10 + 8 = 70). Wellhausen, who was the first 
to note this correspondence (in Bleek’s Introd.* 
p. 185, and in Prolegom.^ p. 240), afterwards con¬ 
fessed {Comp, of Hex. p. 356) that he had no longer 
much faith in his former attempt. But Budde, in 
the Kurzer Hdcomm. (1897, p. xviii), still regards 
the observation as pertinent in spite of the ditt'er- 
ence of the two totals that are said to correspond 
with one another. But if a redactor of Jg had 
any thought of this correspondence, would he 
not have been capable of making it an exact 
one? 

Hence the approximate character can be empha¬ 
sized only in the case of the number 40 anti its 
actual double (80) or its half (20). This is com¬ 
mended further by the following three considera¬ 
tions. The number 40 occurs with relatively great 
frequency as a round number (see the series of 
passages cited above). Further, the 480 years 
wliich, according to 1 K 6’, elapsed between the 
Exodus and the beginning of the building of the 
temple (in the 4th year of Solomon’s reign), are 
probably a product of 40 x 12. Again, the length 
of a generation (I'l^, Arab, ddrun^ lit. Treplodos) was 
probaLoly, in the view of the Israelites, 40 years. 
For a generation, with few exceptions, was doomed 
to die in the wildernes.s (Nu 14®®’* 26®^), and this 
sojourn in the wilderness lasted for (about) 40 
years (Nu 14®®’- 20®®”- 32’* 33®»’-, Dt 2’ 8® 29®, Jos 5® 
etc.).t Besides, Bertheau (Go/nw.® p. xvi) rightly 
observes that in 1 Ch 5 ®®*®* 6®®*®® twelve generations 
are counted from Aaron to Ahimaaz tne contem¬ 
porary of David and Solomon. Kessler {Chronol. 
xudicurriy etc. p. 12) remarks that no one can 
prove that twelve generations actually lived in 
the period from Moses to Solomon. But all 
we need is proof that Tsraelitish tradition ever 
reckoned twelve generations between a contem¬ 
porary of Moses and a contemporary of Solomon, 
and this tradition is actually found in 1 Ch 
529-84 638-88. Coiisequcntly, it can be main¬ 

tained with sufficient certainty that the chronology 
of the Bk. of Jg is a product of secondary com¬ 
bination in so far as the approximate number 40 
(3” 6®’ 8®» 13’), its double (3^), and its half (4® 16®®|1 
16*’), are employed as factors in this chronology 
(so, essentially, Bertheau, p. xiii; Oettli, p. 212; 
Moore, p. xlif.). Further, it appears to the 
present writer tliat the chronological problem of 
tlie Bk. of Jg has to be examined in the following 
direction;—(o) The number 480 (1 K 6’) is an un¬ 
certain total, and cannot be used as the standard 
in estimating the chronological data of Jg. (^) The 
round number.s of Jg are really to be treated only 
as approximate figures equally with the 300 years 
which Jephthah (Jg 11^) says elapsed between 

* Budde (p. xx): * die beiden Zahlen 18, die 28 und die 22 
Btcllen leichte Abwolchiingen von 20 dar ’; bub even he (p. xviii) 
derivea ' die von der Kegel 80 weit abwelchende Zahl 6 f<ir 
Jephthah (12'q au8 einer Vorlage.' 

T The round character of the number 40 has been contested 
by J. O. A. Kegsler {Chronologia iudicum et prirtwrum regum, 
1882) in the words, ‘fldes historica numerl 40 annorum non 
dubia est; nam saapius huius spatii partes oommemorantur et 
In eo slnguli anni vel menses numerontur; Dt 214, 2 S 6®, 1 K 
2”, 1 Ch 2037, Ex 10’, Nu 10” 20’, Dt 1®' (p. 12). But Rockerath 
{Bibl. Chrmwlogie, 1866, p. 22) already remarks that the round 
numbers were partly supplied in place of numbers tliat hod be¬ 
come indistinct, and in any case it is Inadmiasible to suppose 
that a period of 40 years could have emerged so frequently by 
occideTU. 
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iHrael’s entrance into Canaan and his own days. 
Hitherto no attempt (cf. Seder olam rahha^ cd. 
Meyer, p. 384 f.) that has been made has succeeded 
in bringing tliis number 300 into liarmony with the 
other diroriological stJitemcnts of Jg. ( 7 ) Both 
the principles just stated appear to the present 
writer to do more correct than the view (Nbldeke, 
VntersxLch, z. Kritlk d. AT, p. 173f.; Moore, p. 
xli; Budde, p. xviii) tliat an author of the Bk. 
of Jg did not count the years of foreign domination 
(3H. 14486 ' igs ; 84-18 + 20 + 7 + 18 = 71 years) in ad¬ 
dition to the years of rest, or the years of the hero 
wlio destroyed this foreign domination. This is at 
least not the meaning of the text of 3^*^®; for 
after it has been mentioned that the Israelites 
served Cushan-rishathaini 8 years (3*^), it is added 
by means of an imperf. consec. ‘ and (hence) the 
Israelites cried unto the Loud, and the Lord 
raised up a deliverer, etc. (v.®), and (hence) the 
land had rest 40 years, and Othniel died’ (v.''*). 
The exegesis which reckons the 8 years of the 
foreign domination to the years of Othniel, which, 
it is self-evident, could be^in only with the shaking 
oil* of the foreign yoke, is not in harmony with 
the text altliougli it was a favourite with Jewish 
interpreters.* As little is it the case in 3^^ for 
the 18 years during which Israel groaned under 
tlie yoke of the Moabites cannot be included in 
the 80 years of rest (3^“)- Nor are the 20 years 
of oppression (4^) reckoned among the 40 years of 
rest (5®^). As little are the 7 years of invasions 
by the Midianites ( 6 ‘) reckoned among the 40 years 
during which the Midianites could not lift up their 
heads, and the country was in quietness; ana these 
forty years are expressly identified with the days 
of Giaeon ( 8 "). And was Jephthah chosen to oe 
leader at the beginning of the 18 years of the 
oppression (10^) ? Then ho must have long deferred 
his victory ; and yet the text (IH*’'* pre-sents the 
choice, the attack, and the victory of Jephthah as 
a continuous succession of incidents. Budde, 
indeed, says (p. xviii) that ‘R** has not counted 
the times of the foreign domination as elements 
in the chronology of his people.’ But whence docs 
he derive this conclusion ? From the circumstance 
that in the case of the ‘minor Judges’ only the 
length of their ollice is noted; and that in 10 ’ ® 
22«* u. 18 y^TQ < after him.’ But it is by no means 
an unquestionable fact that this ‘ after him ’ is 
meant to indicate an ‘unbroken’ succession. In 
any case it is a false generalizing from the data 
to attribute to the author of 10 ’-® 12®*"*'® the 
opinion that ‘during the whole period of the 
judges, judge followed judge in direct succession.’ 
And because of this ojiinion is ho to be supposed 
to have rejected the years of foreign domination 
and to have replaced these by the years of the 

* The words ‘ and after him (Joshua) [was raised up] Othniel, 
the son of Kenaz, forty years [but] subtract from them the 
ei^dit years of tho oppression under Cushan-rishathaim’ 
olam rabha, ch. xii.), contradict the text of OT. But it is a very 
Intorcstinjf circumstance that Seder o. r. does not always adopt 
tho same exegesis. It does so with the 18 years of 8'^, and of the 
40 years of sSi two years are subtracted for the oppression of 
Jabln and Sisera (DUr's KiD'Dl J’3’S nnyr Ur); but after the 
mention of the 40 years of Qideon it is expressly said *and( = but) 
the 7 years of Midian (O') are not reckoned to them ’ (Ur yan 
iVy K*? piD). Further, how is one to explain the state, 
ment, ‘from Othniel to tho death of Samson are 824 years’? 

amtm, 5 70 D’lryi niND riVr prDr ly ?KunyD 
DUr yaiKO. The numbers 40+80+40+40+23+22+6+7+10 
+8+20 (8U. 80 iisi 828 io2f. i27r. 11.14 ifiw II 1681 ) make up a total 
of only 200 years. But if 28 bo added, the number 824 is ob¬ 
tained. May we perhaps have recourse to the 28 years which 
In Seder olam rabha (ch. xii.) are attributed to Joshua? At the 
end of g 70 of lyikdiy^^ comes the statement, ‘ from Othniel to 
the rise of Eli os ludjfe were 324 years.’ But this also occasions 
an insoluble problem. Neither of these dicta of Jewish tradi¬ 
tion is either noticed or explained in any of the helps aocessible 
pr^nt writer (Biblia Ueh. et Rabbin.; Sed^r olam 
TODoa; Jewish and modem commentaries). 


minor judges? As the text etc., see above) 

shows, he has neither rejected the one nor sub¬ 
stituted the other, for the sum of tho years of the 
foreign domination (71) and the sum of the years 
of the so-called minor Judges (70) are different, 
(5) As little ground is there for the assumption 
that the Bk. of Jg meant several incidents to be 
synchronistic. The words ‘ he (the Lord) sold them 
into the hands of the Philistiiiti.s and into the 
hands of the children of Ammon ’ (10^), ^ve only 
an appearance of right to the view that the in¬ 
vasion of the Ammonites ( 10 ®*^* IH®^ ) and that of 
the Phili.stines (13’®^ ) occurred at the same time. 
But in truth it is recorded in the Bk. of Jg that 
the attack of the Ammonites which, following the 
statement of 10 ’, is described in 10 ®’’- 11 ^;, was 
warded oil by Jephthah, that then came the judges 
Ibzan, etc. ( 12 ®^-), and that the people of Israel on 
account of new unfaithfulness were oppressed by 
the invasion of the Philistines. For the text reads, 
‘ and tho children of Israel did evil a^ain in the 
sight of the Loud, and the Lord delivered them 
into the hand of the Philistines’(13’). Hence It 
I is not the thought expressed in Jg itself (13’) that 
is seized by Kessler, who, following Keil and others, 
again assigns to tho same date the incidents related 
in 10 ®-- 12 ’® and those spoken of in IS’”- {Chronol. 
ixidicnrn, p. 29 f.). Now, the question might still 
arise, whether the order of events in the period of 
the judges was better known to the sources of the 


Bk. of Jg or to M. Vernes, who (p. 199) reproaches 
the ‘ auteur du livro des Juges ’ with having placed 
‘bout kbout des ^vbnemeiita qui ne s’enclialnent 
en aucune fa^on.’ The present writer for his 

J mrt prefers the order inaicated in the Bk. of 
ludgcs. 

( 7 ) Little as the round numbers of tho Bk. of 
Jg positively point to a very late date, this is as 
little tho case with the expression p.sn n'lV^ o')' 
(18®®). It may indeed be somewhat bold to assume 
pHn as the original reading, and to find in this 
pas.sage an allusion to the nVa whicli indirectly is 
as.serted of the ’aron, ‘ ark (of tho covenant) ’ in 1 S 
4’’”-. It is true that it is not precisely pK of which 
the verb n*?! is elsewhere predicated. This may, 
however, be accidental, for nVa has for subject not 
only the people (Is 5’®, Arn 1®), or Israel (Am 7”* 

2 K 17 ® etc.), or persons in general (2 K 24-’*, Mic 1®, 
Ezk 12® etc.), hut ahso Judah (Jer 13’®, La 1®, 2 K 
2.')®’ II Jer 52®^ etc.), or a city, as (Am 6®) or Jeru¬ 
salem (Jer 1®) or Damascus (2 K 16®).—Besides the 
period during which the descendants of Moses 
otticiated as priests in Dan, in v.*’ a period is 
named of the worship of Micah’s graven image, 
namely, the period of the existence of the temple 
in Shiloh. There is no mention of this temple 
after the time of Eli (1 S 14®). In Ps 78®® the 
overthrow of Shiloh is placed before the choosing 
of Mt. Zion (v.®®), and from Jer 7’®* it cannot be 
inferred that it was laid waste during the Assyrian 
wars (Moore, p. 369). Hence there is not such a 
serious departure from reality when in DikdUki 
ha-^^amtm, § 70, it is said, ‘ on the day when iSli 
died, Shiloh was laid waste ’ (n*?'!? nam 'Vy ov). 
—What is now the meaning of the remark in v.®L 
and why are the two dicta of v.*® and v.®’ placed 
I side by side? In v.®’ it must be intended to say 
that the end of tho cult of the graven image of 
Micah stood in a causal connexion with the de¬ 
struction of tho sanctuary of J" at Shiloh, and 
the two notes of v.®®’* would best harmonize if 
there was a reference to the destruction of the 
Shiloh sanctuary also in the words 'm ly (v.®®). 
Now, let it be observed that Eli died when he 
hoard that the ark of the covenant was taken 
(1 S 4’®-®®). But if, in spite of all this, it roinains 
uncertain whether in Jg 18®® a statement which 
raised scruples was changed into an easier read 
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ing (cf. the interpolated j in v.“),* yet the ex- 
reasion ‘until the day of the exile of the land* 
oes not point further down than the time when 
Ticlath-pileser ‘ took Kedesh, and Hazor, etc., and 
Galilee, all the land of Naplitali, and carried 
them captive to Assyria* (2 K 15^^), i.e. about B.c. 
734. And if this is the meaning of v.*®, then from 
the period of time indicated in v.®® a shorter period 
is selected in v.®^. For it was desired to ada how 
long the cult of the graven image of Micah lasted, 
because this image was a principal subject in the 
preceding narrative. 

(8) In the middle of the second episode of Jg 
(chs. 19-21), where, e.gr., we read ‘ Jebiis which is 
Jerusalem’ (19^®, cf. 2 S Wellhauseu {Comp, 
233 ff.) and some others discover a passage of 
very late origin, namely, 20^-21^^ What opinion 
are we to form of this ? Now, in any case, this 
section must have displaced another narrative, for 
between the end of ch. 19 and 2F® tliere is a 
lacuna. But common action on tlie part of the 
Israelites was not impossible shortly after the 
death of Joshua. Let us consider, in addition 
to what has been said above (6 ef, 3), the story 
of the building of an altar beside Jordan (Jos 
2210®*). Was this not a protest on the part of the 
Israelites settled on the east of Jordan against the 
idea of separation from their nation? And does 
the unity of the Israelites, wliich shows itself in 
1 S 7^^’ 8^' 11® (‘that we may send messengers 
unto all the coasts of Israel’), etc., ever appear as 
a wcie phenomenon ? The present writer believes 
that there are more traces of the unity of ancient 
Israel than are wont at present to be recognized 
by some scholars. Were there not ‘elders’ in 
Israel before ISamuel ? (1 S 8'“^*)- Could these not 
then assemble themselves on account of the un¬ 
heard of scandal perpetrated by a Benjarnite city 
(Jg 20^), as readily as in connexion with the choice 
of a king ? (1 S 8**). It is quite true the expression 
mishkab zakhar (cf. ‘that hath not lain by man’) 
is found only in Nu and Jg ; but this is 
no proof of the late origin of the latter verse, 
for the expression in question had very probably 
also an earlier existence. Hence the judgment of 
the present writer is that not the section 20^-2H^ as 
a wnole, but only single elements in it bear a 
secondary character. Such elements are, above 
all, the round numbers like 400,000 (‘20^^), and 
there is no department wdiere hyporl)ole more 
readily comes in than the department of numbers. 
Wo do not believe that tradition required many 
centuries—for Budde’s R** wrote ‘ perhaps about the 
year 400’ (j). xvi)—in order to create these figures. 

(e) Only legend, and not mythology^ has ^ayed 
a r61e in the filling out of the history of Samson. 
Traces of the so-called ‘ Folk-lore’ are ])robably to 
be found, e.g.^ in the thirty men (14^®), the 300 
jackals (16*), and the KXX) men (v.^®*-) whom he 
slew with the jawbone of an ass. Nay, it is not 
improbable that this exjjloit of Samson and the 
name liamath-lehi, i.e. ‘height of jaw,’ are con¬ 
nected with each other. Ratlier may this deed of 
Samson’s have been simply placed here, for the 
localizing activity of popular tradition shows itscAf 
elsewhere, or the narrative of the deed may even 
have been occasioned by the name of the place. 
The same is probably the case with the story of 
'En^hakkCre {\h^^^'), in which the two homonyms 
* partridge,’ and k&r^, ‘ caller,’ appear to be 
mixed up. But, all the same, the Samson narra¬ 
tives are no product of mytJwlogy. The mytho¬ 
logical explaining away of the person of Samson 
is discountenanced even by M. Vernes {Hist, juive^ 

• The sentence ‘ the foundations of heaven moved' (2 S 22®) 
Is changed into <th6 foundations of the hUU moved'^s 187). 
Bee, in general, regarding such alterations of parallel texts. 
Kdnig*s EinUUungt pp. 76f., 82 ff. 


p. 238 f.); and as we have quoted from him several 
Btatcmcnts which appear to be unfounded, it is 
but right that we should quote a passage of which 
we can thoroughly approve. He says, ‘ I’interpr^- 
tation my thologique ae I’histoiro de Samson 4choue 
au port; sans compter qu’on ne sait trop comment 
y faire rentier I’aventure du lion el de I’essaira 
d’abeilles, des chacals, de la mdchoire, de la porte 
de Gaza, c’est-k-dire ce qui prec^^do les ruses et le 
succijs de Dalila, le Samson du dernier episode ne 
saurait 6tre tenu pour le jeune^o^eii du printemps. 
S’il se sert, cu eflet, du retour de sa vigueur pour 
triompherdo ses adversaires (les t6nM)res, I’hiver ?), 
il succombo lui-rnfime sous cet ell’ort, et si les deux 
piliers du temple doivont 6tre tenus pour les colon- 
nesd’Hercule, elles sont mises it uno trbs mauvaise 
place.* 

7. Tub Author of the Book.— The author of 
Jg is not named in the book itself. In the Talmud 
{Baha hathra 14’') it is said, ‘ Samuel wrote (or 
edited [the sense of the verb kCithah is examined 
in Konig’s Einleitung, p. 445]) his book and the 
Bk. of Jg and the Bk. of Ruth’ (cf. Marx-Dalman, 
Traditio rahhinorum veterrima^ p. 14). Similarly 
in DikddM ha-p'^'amim^ p. 57, it is said, K'ain 

nni D'dbW ■jdd'i ncD ana na-iaS nai. But the tradi¬ 
tion which becomes fixed in Baha baihra 14 f. is of 
such late origin, and contains such absolutely im¬ 
possible elements (see the whole passage in Kdnig’s 
Einleitung^ p. 446 f.), that on these grounds alone 
no weight can be attached to it. But it is further 
shown by the above (No. 6) discussion to be an 
impossible position. 

8. The Spirit of the Book and its place 
IN THE History of Revelation.—O f more im¬ 
portance is it to examine the spirit that pervades 
the Bk. of Jg, to draw the picture wliich, framed 
in tliis book, exhibits to us a momentous period in 
the development of Israel. What are the leading 
features of this picture? 

{a) Tlie period of the judges was a time of local 
settlement and physical self-assertion on the part 
of Israel. When this people had shaken of! the 
Egyptian yoke—which the Israelites can never 
have invented as a factor in their history—and 
were on the point of conquering the homeland of 
their forefathers, they encountered a uniformly 
violent opposition. Nevertheless, it is unquestion¬ 
able that the Israelites under Joshua’s leadership 
gained some fundamental victories. The positive 
tradition to this etlect (Jos 6-11) is not upset by 
any statement to the contrary ellect. 

The story of the defeat of the northern Canaan- 
ites (Jos may contain some natural hyper¬ 

boles {e.g. ‘ neither left they any to breathe ’), but 
when these are set aside, the narrative is not set 
aside. Further, the statements, ‘ nevertheless the 
children of Lsrael expelled not the Gesliurites,* 
etc. (Jos 13^® 15^®-^®-«® 16^® 17^'*^® 18®^- 23*ff-), and the 
)arallel statements of Jg presuppose that the 
oundation was laid for the conquest of Canaan, 
otherwise they would have neither motive nor 
meaning. These statements add nothing hut this, 
that in the time of Joshua, within the conquered 
kinj^doms, many districts still retained their inde¬ 
pendence. The interposing of these sentences 
shows also in what sense the partition of the land 
is to be understood (Jos 13^*^ ). The territories 
which were assigned to the different tribes are 
thought of not os places of quiet possession, but 
rather as meant to he completely subdued. The 
sense of Jos 13^*“ etc., is not that ‘ la terre promise 
est considbrbe comme une table rase’ (M. Vernes, 
Essais bibliqueSt p. 297). Finally, neither in Jos 
14 «-ift jior in Jg is the idea contained that the 
different tribes of Israel only in an isolated fashion 
made their attacks iiiMm Cana.an (Budde, liicht. u. 
Sam. 1890, p. 84, Udcomm. 1897, p. 2). Budde 
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himself admits {ad loc.) ‘the remote possibility* 
that in Jg * a short word about Ai ’ has fallen 
out. This ‘word about Ai,’ however, has not 
fallen out, nor was it a ‘short’ one (cf. Jos 7®*^* 
8''*®). It is a groundless assertion tliat the record 
of Jg 1 ‘ excludes’ the narrative of the Bk. of Jos, 
and that the Jg narrative is the ‘older’ (Budde, 
1897, p. 2. Cliarles riepeubring [Hist. 1898, p. 
69] accepts but does not prove this tliesis). If the 
narrative of Jg ii»/ 3 »>. at. a-7 ^tc. (Budde, 1897, p. 
xxii), had been the older and the only correct one 
(Buade, p. 2), how then could Judah speak of ‘ his 
lot’?(l®). ‘The narrative, according to v.®, pre¬ 
supposes an earlier division by lot of the yet un¬ 
conquered land,’ as Budde himself (p. 1) has to 
notice; and Charles Biepenbring says (p. 75) on 
Jos ‘Nous y rcncontrons une nouvelle 

preiive qu’on assigna d’avance, par le sort, aux 
diir^rentes tribiis, le territoire que chacune devait 
conou(irir’; cf. the words of Budde on Jg 18* ‘es 
ist Van wohl ein (iebiet zugefallen, aber es hat 
sich nichtdarin behaupten kdnnen, und dass dieses 
nicAt hlosse Theorie ist, beweisen die danitischen 
Reste in den sudlichen Wohnsitzen, die nna in der 
Samsongeschichte begegnen.* A positive repre¬ 
sentation that Canaan was thus aivided is also 
implied in other passages of Jg 1. Finally, 
the ‘older’ narrative contained in Jg 1 is pro¬ 
nounced to be also the ‘ historically more crediule’ 
(Budde, p. 2). But is it, in point of fact, probable 
that tlie tribes of Israel, which under Joshua’s 
lead crossed the Jordan, should not have attacked 
with their wdiole force the common foe, in order 
to inflict upon him some decided defeats? To what 
end, then, is the narrative (Nu 32®*^'*'*, Dt 3*®'®®, 
Jos 1*2-10 22*'®) invented of how the tribes of Reu¬ 
ben, etc., which had tlieir settlements east of the 
Jordan, crossed this river with the other Israelites, 
and did not return until the opposition of the 
western Canaanites was — essentially — broken ? 
Jo.shua led the host only until the conquest of 
Jericho (Jos®; so Budde, p. 1). Did he, then, 
withdraw from the leadership of Israel ? This is 
‘historically credible.’ But if this vas really 
the case, why will Budde (]>. 11) substitute ‘ami 
Joshua W'as with them’ for the traditional ‘and 
Jahweh was w ith them ’ ? (Jg P®). And if the ex¬ 
istence of .loshua w'as assumed in the narrative of 
Jg 1, would ho have been mentioned in this passim 
fashion ? 

The truth lies in the middle position, and this 
true relation of things is exhibited in Jos and Jg ; 
in spite of the foundation-laying victories gained 
under the lead of Joshua over the inhabitants of 
Canaan, some centuries were still needed to make 
the Israelites complete masters of Canaan (Jg 1*®*®* 
etc.). 

(5) The need for external or political conflict was 
coupled w'ith the task of spiritual self-assertion on 
the part of Israel against the genius of the Canaan- 
itish nation. ’I’he porio<l tluit follow^ed the migra¬ 
tion to Canaan w’as for th<3 Hebrew’s the time of 
the severest of ideas. For it w^as then that 

the danger w as greatest that Israel should lose the 
consciousness of her uniqueness, seeing that many 
tribes with other conceptions and ideas dwelt in 
her midst. ('f. on this contrast, e.g. Bietsch- 
mann. Gesch. dcr Phdn. p. 292 f. ; Niebuhr, Gesch. 
des ebr. Zeitallers, p. 31711. ; Winckler, Gesch. 
Jsr.p. 133*; Wildoboer,,/rtAvecfie?i.^^ en Volksreligie 
in rsraHj 1893, p. 10 tf. But when Biepenbring 
(Hist. etc. 1898, p. 96) remarks, ‘au moment ou 
Jes H^breux s’emparbrent do la Balestine, les 
Canan4ens leur dtaient bien sup^rieurs sous le 
rapport de la culture,’ he must be thinking merely 
of outward culture, such as the art of Building 
cities, the art of war, eto. 

Daring this period the great matter was to 


defend the heritage of religious ideas and moral 
principles to which Israel had fallen heir (see 
above, 6 d, 6, 5). The men w ho were then called 
to deliver the people belonged to the category of 
true souls by whom the most important preroga¬ 
tives of the Jahweh religion were maintained. 
Then did Gideon defend the monolatry of Jahweh 
against the adoration of the Canaanite Baal (6**®^*). 
The same hero kept unimpaired the principle (8®®) 
that Israel was under the rule only of a heavenly king 
(Jahweh, Ex 15*®). Ho pre-eminently exhibit^ 
the characteristic which ben-Sirach attributes to 
the judges when he says, sal ol Kpiral, ^Kaaros ti} 
avTOV dvdfjLaTLy 6 (tu)v ovk i} Kapdla^ Kal HffOi 

ovK AirejTpdcpTjaav dirb Kvplov, etij rd fivtuibavvov abrCiv 
h €v\oylaLs, k.t.\. (Sir 46***‘). Then was the con¬ 
science of the nation of Israel sulliciently awake 
to stir them up to energy when danger threatened 
that the Canaanite immorality (Gn 9®'*’®®*’ 19®®^* 

Lv 18^® etc.) might gain a footing in Israel (Jg 19*® 

20 ^). 

True, indeed, all the acts of the Israel of those 
days cannot bear to be tried by the standard of an 
enlightened humanity, or the ideal of evangelical 
Christianity. We shudder at the cutting off of 
thumbs and great toes (Jg 1®). But not only 
w'ere the Athenians once guilty of the same con¬ 
duct towards iEginetan ])risoner8 (iElian, Far. 
Hist. ii. 9), but even the Cliristian Abyssinians of 
our OW'D day are given to this terrible practice (cf. 
Flad, Zwolf Jahre in AbessinieUy etc.). Moreover, 
in the pre-Christian history of Divine revelation, 
stages of progress are not wanting; cf. e.g. on 
the history oi prophecy (1 S 9®), or the Divine 
name (Ex 1 S 1% Is D, IIos 2*®), or the idea of 
retaliation (Ex 20®, Jer 3B®, Ezk 18-®}. Although 
then a Deborah had not advanced to the stage of 
an Isaiah, and although a Samson (cf. on the 
Nazirites, Am 2*®) did not stand upon the same 
plane as the Sermon on the Mount (Jg 1 O’*® com¬ 
pared with Mt5^^), yet the Bk. of Jg stands, not 
w’ithout right, in the series of the ndbvim {Dikddkit 
§ 70, etc.). This book is a monuinent of that Divine 
Brovidence which sustained the people of Israel, so 
that they maintained their national existence, and 
during a time of the strongest temj)tations kept 
safe their religious - moral ideals, which had a 
most important end to serve in pointing to the 
perfect religion and morality. 

Litkraturr.— (A) DifydO-k!’ ha-^^'ainiw, ecld. Haer et Strack, 
lS7tf; Marx-Dalman, Tiaditio riibhijionim vetevriina de libronim 
Vet. Teel, ordme et vrigitiCy (B) Ftdix I’erlos, Analekten 

zur TextkHUk des AT, 1896 ; Adam Mez, Die Bibrl des Josephus 
untersuchl/lir liiich \.~\ ii. der Archaologie, 1896. — (0) On the 
literary oriticiejn : 8. 11. Driver, LO'l'^, 1897 ; Ed. Konitf, Ein- 
leitung in das AT, 1893; Wilh. Frankenbcrg, Die Cmnpos. des 
dniferonorn. liichterhuchs (Hi 20-10), Inaugural dissertation, 
Marburg, 1896.—(D) EHi>ocially on the age of the sources : O. A. 
Cooke, The Hist, and Smuj oj Deborah, 1892; 0. Niebuhr, 
Versuch einer Ileconstellation des Debora- Lu'dSy 1894 ; J. Mar- 
quart, Fnyidamente israel. u. jiid. Gesch. 1890.-(E) Commeu- 
taries : Uashi, etc., in Biblia rabbinica ; 8hini'6ni (the 

edition used In the above article is that ])uh. at Frankf.-a.-M. in 
1087); Miohlal Jo}»hi, ed. Abcndana, 1661; 0. Berlhoau in Kgf. 
exeget. Ildbefi 188.'i ; I*. Oassel in Lange’s Bibelwerk (2nd ed. 
I884); Oettli in Ktrack-Zockler’s Kg/. Comm. 1898 ; O. Moore in 
the ‘Internal. Grit. Ooimn.’(Edinb., T. & T. Clark, 1896); Karl 
Budde in Kurzer JJdcamm. 1397.-^F) Chronology : Seder olam 
rabba (ed. Job. Meyer, 1C99), cap. xil. ; J. O. A. Kessler, Chrono- 
Irngia iudicum et jyrimvrum regum, 1882.--(G) History : Rich. 
Pietsohinann, Vcsch. der Phbnizier (in Oncken’s * Allgemelne 
Uesuh, in Einzeldarstcllungen *); L. Seinocke, Oesch. a. Volkes 
Iftrael, 1870-1884 ; Stade, do., 1887 ff. ; Ucnau, lUst. du peuple 
d'Israel, 188911.; M. Vernes, Precis d'histoire juive, 1889 ; 0. 
Niebuhr, Gesch. dca ehruischen Zeitalters, 1894 j U. Winckler, 
Oesch. Israels, 1895; Charles Piepeiihrlng, Jlist, du peuple 
d'Israel, 1898 (follows, in answering all main questions, in Che 
track of Budde). Kd. KONIG. 

JUDGING (Ethical).—The practice of judging, 
against which we have so many warnings in the 
NT, consists not so much in the charactorizin" of 
particular actions or modes of life, as in making 
these the basis for a sweeping, and, in some cases, 
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a final vertVict on the character o! those to whom 
they are rightly or wrongly attributed. The 
warnings are given in the iiitorosts both of the 
critic and the criticized. The |^)racticc is equally 
hurtful to both, and therefore if it is not absolutely 
condemned, it is surrounded by so many safef'uards 
and limitations as to be practically forbidden. 
On the one hand it is an infringement of the 
royal law (Ja 2'^), on the other, it stands in the 
way of that self-criticism which is necessary to 
amendment of morals and progress in religion (Mt 
7*). The chief objection to judging, however, is 
that it must be based on partial knowledge; we 
are necessarily ignorant of the inner lire, the 
motives and principles of other men; we are not 
acquainted either with the antecedent conditions 
of their actions, or the possibilities of justifica¬ 
tion, or progress, or amenament, that their future 
may contain. This is the position taken up by 
Jesus Christ in opposition to Jewish legalists. 
He declared that the latter judged according to 
appearance (Jn 7**), according to the flesh (Jn 8*®). 
As their religion consisted in the performance of 
certain prescribed duties, and the avoidance of 
outward oflences, they had a rough and ready 
standard by which to estimate character. Christ 
and St. Paul had a more righteous because more 
complete standard; they took into account the 
inner thoughts and motives, and, knowing the 
complexity of these, deliberately refrained from 
judging, even where the outivard evidence 8ccme<l 
absolutely convincing (Jn 1 Co 4®). One last 
motive in the prohibition of judging must not be 
overlooked. It was necessary t-o exercise patience 
and forbearance, not only in the interests of^ the 
individual, but in those of the Church. This is at 
least indirectly taught in the Parable of the Tares 
(Mt IS^**), which cannot bo limited exclusively to 
ecclesiastical discipline, and it is a prominent 
motive ivith St. Paul. Tt appears especially in his 
treatment of the ‘strong* and ‘weak’ parties in 
Rome(Ko 14), and of the rival possessors of gifts in 
Corinth (1 Co 13). In one wmrd, while sel^judg- 
ment is enjoined, the judgment of others is dis¬ 
countenanced throughout the NT. J. Mn.LAH. 

JUDGMENT.—1. The truth that Cod will come 
to the wmrld for judgment is part of the burden of I 
OT prophecy. The rule of God, partially realized 
over Israel in the days of the prophets, is destined 
to bo made perfect, and it is to extend over all tho 
nations of tlie eartli. This consummation will 
necessitate a ‘day of the Lord,’ i.e. a judgment 
of the faithless in the chosen nation and of the 
heathen (Is 2^^, Jl P® 2^ etc.); hut Israel will bo 
saved and enjoy the blessings of a new and ever¬ 
lasting covenant (Is 61®, Jer 31®^®^- etc.). See Day 
of the Lord, under Eschatology, vol. i. pp. 735 ft. 

2. When in later times the belief in a resurrec¬ 

tion of the dead was developed (Dn 12^), till in the 
time of Christ it was firmly rooted in the minds of 
all but the Sadducees, our Lord revealed a ^eat 
universal judgment of the living and the dead, the 
issue, represented in figurative and therefore in¬ 
determinate speech, being now the establishment 
of the Messianic kingdom on earth, now the com¬ 
plete transformation of all that at present appears, 
and tho advent of now heavens and a new earth. 
The people of Christ will be called in tho judgment 
to an everlasting participation in the glories of His 
heavenly kingdom, and His enemies will have tho 
sentence of eternal condemnation pronounced on 
them (Mt 13®®®^- 25, Mk 13, Lk 21). 

3. In accordance with the spiritual nature of the 
kingdom of God, and with tho fact that it is even 
now begun on earth, we find, especially in the 
Johannine writings, that the judgment in one aspect 
or stage of it is a present act. For judgment 


Christ is come into this world (Jn There is an 
actual separation of men in \)rogres 3 here and now, 
and to a great extent tlicy themselves may see that 
there is nothing arbitrary in the awards which are 
made ; the spiritual blessings bestowed on the one 
hand an<l the mental suflerings or want endured on 
the other, commend themselves to the enlightened 
conscience as just and inevitable. Christ is as a 
present light in the world, discerning between the 
souls of men, attracting and gladdening some, those 
who do truth, and renclling others who do evil, 
multiplying for them tne pains of darkness, hatred, 
and sin (Jn 3^®^- 12®’). The former are called even 
now to everlasting life (3®® I Jn 3’“*), and should 
know that they have it (1 Jn 5’®); the latter know 
not life, but abide in death, and have an immediate 
experience of the wratli of God (Jn 3®®, 1 Jn 3^^* 

4. This judgment, which is in progress now, is 
destined to be perfected, though there is necessarily 
obscurity as to the future existence. In the last 
assize Cnrist will be the Judge as before (Mt 25®’*^', 
Ac 10^® 17®’, 2 Co 5’®, 2Ti4’). Mankind will all 
appear before His judgment-seat. Tlie righteous 
will thus have in His presence a perfect vision and 
possession of tho goodness they have chosen in Him 
(2Ti 4®, 1 Jn 3®); tho wicked will see with dismay 
into what an abyss of sin and woe they have fallen 
(Rev H). It may be said men will hereafter judge 
themselves. Those who are unlike Christ will 
find themselves as such to be separate from Him. 
The two classes of people are parted because they 
have acquired distinct natures like the sheep and 
the goats (Mt 25®’®^). The future judgment will 
thus be ‘just,’ determined by what people made of 
themselves when they were in the body (2 Co 5’®). 
Or the books will be opened, and men will be 
judged out of those things which are written in 
the books, according to their works (Rev ‘20’®). 
Tho character of each person is a ‘ book ’ or record, 
preserving, in moral and spiritual ett’ects, all that 
he has been and don^' and loved ; and in the judg¬ 
ment these books will be ‘opened,’ or each iiiaivs 
character will be manifested as the light of Christ 
falls upon it. The people of Christ themselves 
receive ditferent awards at the last, acconling to 
what their life has been (Lk 19’”^*, I Co 3’®'^*). A 
test like fire 'n\u 11 try every believer’s work. Some 
have acquired a close likeness to Christ by their 
lives of true holiness and love; and the greater 
the likeness, the more Ho will be known, loved, 
and enjoyed, or the richer they themselves will be. 

G Fkkries 

JUDGMENT HALL is the AV translation in 
Jn 18®®* ®® and Ac 23®® of the Greek irpaiTuipioVf 
though this word contains no reference to judging. 
In the RV it is rendered ‘palace’ or ‘pru3toriura.* 
See PRiKTORIUM. 

JUDGMENT SEAT. —The usual word employed 
for this in the NT is (Mt27’®, Jn 19’®, Ac 18’®* 
i6f. 25«-10-17, Ko 14’“, 2 Co 5’®), proi)erly a ‘ tribune.* 
Two of these were provided in tho law-courts of 
Greece, one for the accuser and one for the defend¬ 
ant (cf. Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon under 
/3r;^a), but in the NT the word is used of the 
oflicial seat (tribunal) of the Roman judge. The 
word KpiTifjpLov used in Ja ‘2® occurs also in 1 Co 6®*^ 
where it is translated in RVni by ‘tribunals.* 
See, further, art. Garuatha. 

G. W. Thatcher. 

JUDITH (nniiT ’louS/v, TouSR?, 'lovdeld). —1. A wife 
of Esau, daughter of Bcori the Hittite (Gn 26®‘) 
(cf. Gn 36®, and see Oholibamah). 

2 . Heroine of the Rook of Judith; daughter 
of Merari, of the tribe of Simeon (8’ [cf. Nu 1®] 9®); 
widow of Manasses of the same tribe. See follow¬ 
ing article. F. C. Portbr. 
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JUDITH, BOOK OP.—1. Contknts.— The story 
of the Book of Judith in the LXX is as follows :— 
Nebuchadnezzar, kin^ of the Assyrians in Nineveh, 
in his 12th year made war against Arphaxad king 
of the Modes, summoning all nations to his aid ; 
and in his 17th year was victorious and destroyed 
the Median capital, Ecbatana. The next year he 
sent Holofernea with 132,000 men to take vengeance 
on the western lands which had refused to come to 
his help. Holof. laid waste the lands of those who 
resisted, and required the destruction of their sanc¬ 
tuaries and gods, and the sole worship of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. The Jews feared for Jerusalem and the 
temple, hist reconsecrated after their recent return 
from exile. Joakira, the high priest, and the San¬ 
hedrin resolved upon resistance, and ordered the 
fortifying of certain mountain towns of Samaria 
which commanded the entrance into Judaea from the 
north. The people gave themselves to fasting and 
prayer. An Ammonite general, Achior, warned 
Holofemes, with an appeal to history, that the God 
of heaven protected tins people unless they sinned 
against him, and for his counsel was delivered to 
the enemy. Bethulia was the point of attack, and 
upon the issue of its siege depended the fate of the 
Jewish land and religion. The three elders of the 
city, Ozias, Chabris, and Charmis, yielded to the 
demand of the famished people and promised 
surrender after five days. Judith, a ricli young 
widow of the tribe of Simeon, confident of the 
righteousness of her people, believed that God 
would deliver them by her hand. Prepared by 
prayer, and protected by strict observance of legal 
rites, she made her way to Holofemes, predicted the 
speedy destruction of her people because she fore¬ 
saw tnat in their hunger they would eat unclean 
and consecrated food, captivated him by her deceits 
and by her beauty, and beheaded him as he lay in 
a drunken stupor after a banquet in her honour. 

‘ Her beauty took his soul prisoner; the scimitar 
assed through his neck.’ She returned with the 
ead to Bethulia. Achior recognized it, and at 
sight of it was converted to Judaism. Confusion 
and fear fell upon the leaderloss army of the 
Assyrians, and the Jews slaughtered them in their 
flight and gained great spoils. Judith was richly 
rewarded and honoured, and in a song celebrated 
the deliverance. Pence reigned during her long 
life of 105 years, and for a long time after. 

2. Texts and Versions.— The LXX text exists 
in three recensions, (1) BA etc., the ruling text; 
(2) cod. 58, to which Old Lat. and Syriac are closely 
related; (3) cod. 19, 108, similar to (2). 

A Hebrew original is commonly accepted, not 
only on the ground of Hebraisms in language and 
ideas, but also because of errors of translation (see 
18 23 4» 8 “' lH-» Fritzsche, Ball). 

Origen, indeed, says that he learned from Jews 
that they did not possess Tobit and Judith even 
among their ‘Apocrypha’ {Ep. ad Afric. 13), and 
there are no allusions to Jth in the older rabbinical 
literature. Yet it does not follow that the later 
Jewish versions are retranslations from the Greek. 
If the story had an independent history among 
Jews it is historically important to trace it. 
Jerome is the first witness to a Heb. (Aram.) 
original, and his testimony deserves attention. 

The Vulgate .—Jerome {Pref. to Jth.) says that 
the Hebrews had Jth among their Apocrypha, and 
reckoned it among histories. His Jth he affirms to 
be a translation of this ‘ Chaldee ’ version, which 
he regarded as the original. He put into Latin 
‘only those things which a sound understanding 
could find in the Chaldee words.’ His work was 
indeed hastily done, in one nighty and carelessly, 

‘ aiming to give sense for sense rather than word 
for word.’ Probably, as in the case of Tobit, an 
interpreter rendered the Chaldee into Hebrew, and 


Jerome dictated a Latin version of the Ileb. to a 
scribe. He, of course, had the Old Lat. before 
him. 

Jerome’s testimony is commonly set aside, and 
it is assumed, after Fritzsclm, that his modifica¬ 
tions of the Old Lat. wore mainly arbitrary, and 
that we can know nothing of his Chaldee text. 
Is tliis a just verdict? The Vulg., in comparison 
with the Old Lat. and Greek, omits many geogra¬ 
phical details {e.g. LXX 2“ 3'-^* P*® 15^) and many 

concrete incidents {e.g. LXX 

sb.». 10 b. 17. 18 . ao. a 2 2 jsb. 4 22**^* 24®* * 15^^** 16^^^ and 

parts of 82*3*«*2«*8 i 25*»* i»). 

Jth.’s achievement is made less sensuous and more 
simply religious in character (cf. LXX 10** IP"^ 12^’* 
16 . iby deceptions are less bald (LXX 11®’’^ 13*). 
Homiletical additions are made (Vulg. 4^®*^* 

96-8 516 - 10 ^ parts of 612-21 710-22 gai-ao)^ Changes such 
as these mark a secondary form of the story. But 
are they due to Jerome? Against that supposition 
it is to be argued, ( 1 ) that it was not his way to 
edit, but to translate; ( 2 ) that he did not in this 
case take time for such revision. It is therefore 
probable, apart from the confirmation of the Mid¬ 
rash, that even such deviations of Vul^. from 
LXX as these were due in the main to the Chaldee 
version. Still more probable is this in the few 
cases of additional concrete detail (Vulg. 7®''' IPi 

14»-i2 2031). 

Further, it is probable that in Jerome’s Chaldee, 
Bethulia was identified with Jerusalem. The 
Vulg. never gives a clear description of the situa¬ 
tion of Bethulia (cf. LXX 4«* ^ G^* i®*" 7* 8* IQi* IP); 
it omits or changes all passages which clearly dis¬ 
tinguish Bethulia and Jerusalem up to 15® (cf. 
LXX 4®*’ IF® IF* 15*; and Vulg. omits LXX 
g 2 i. 22 . 24 91 b 2 F**i*). Further, Vulg. contains some 
positive suggestions that Jerusalem is the besieged 
city (Vulg. 31 ^ [cf. LXX 3®-''>1 16®; and 

Ozias is ‘prince of Judah,’ Vulg. 13-*). Only 
in 15® and perhaps does Vulg. require the 

distinction. I’his suggests that the identification 
is not duo to Jerome but to his source. 

Hebrew Versions.—Tim story of Jth exists in 
several forms in Hebrew, none of them from early 
sources (Jellinek, Beth Iva-Midrasch, i. 130-141, ii. 
12 ir. [translations in Lipsius, Zeitschr. f. wissens. 
Theol. (1867), p. 337 If. ; Ball in Wace’s Anocrypha^ 
i. p. 252 IF.; Scholz, Commentary ed., Anhang i. 
and ii.]; Gaster, ‘An unknown Hebrew Version of 
the History of Jth’ [iWBvl (1894), p. 156 IF.]). Lip- 
sins distinguishes two forms of the story, one of 
which is clo.sely related to our book. In both the 
scene is Jerusalem, the time that of the Maccabaean 
wans. Judith is in some way related to the Has- 
niona'an house. It is Nicanor who is beheaded; 
and the deed is celebrated in connexion with the 
Feast of Dedication. Names are often omitted, 
and details vary widely. The long Midrash 
(Jellinek, ii. 12-22; Scholz, Anhang i.) summarizes 
chs. 1-6 briefly, but in chs. 7-14 follows the Vulgate 
so closely that a relationshi 2 ) between them is 
certain.* The indications of the Chaldee original 
in the Vulg. pointed out above are strongly con¬ 
firmed by tnis version. The phenomena would be 
exidained by supposing that the Midrash is a later 
form of Jerome^s Chaldee text, still less concrete, 
still more general and homiletical in character. 
Jerusalem entirely displaces Bethulia ; Holofemes 
is kiim of Greece, and Nebuch. disaiqjears; Chabris 
and uhannis are priests, Ozias is prince of Israel 
(= Vulg. 13**), and Joakim is not mentioned. 

The older Form. —Scholz argues for the greater 
originality of the Vulgate against the LXX, and 

* Vulg. and Midrash agree, i.e.. in omiasions (LXX 
831-28, 24 b 91 lOfi. lOf. 17*. 18.22 114.14 121 «b 163 . 4 . 8 . 11 b) and In 

additions (Vulg. 76 . 10 . 11 . 10^22 828-36 96-8 iQiaia w nia 14.11 

128 186.18.38 147. 8-14), as Well as in a multitude of lesser details. 
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of the short Midrash (Jellinek, i. 130 f.; Lipsius, p. 
355 f.; Ball, p. 252 f.; Scholz, Anh. ii.) against the 
long. So Gaster confidentlv claims originality for 
his Hebrew version, and is followed with surprising 
unreserve by Comill {Einl. in d, p. 272). ‘ It 

seems undoubted that here lies the simplest and 
most original form of the story, out of which the 
Greek romance grew* (cf. Ginsburg). But is the 
simple always the original form of a story ? Gaster’s 
argument, ‘ If it were an abridged text, names and 
situations would have been retained, and only 
the rhetorical portions omitted,’ substitutes the 
interests of a modern historian for those of an 
ancient story-teller. On the other hand, in favour 
of the greater originality of the LXX version, 
apart from the general fact of its far greater age, 
it is to be urged that it is more natural to suppose 
( 1 ) that elaborate but not especially sij^iucant 
geographical and historical details, aside from the 
main story, should be omitted rather than added 
by later editors; ( 2 ) that edifying and rhetorical 
embellishments, speeches, prayers, etc., should be 
added, not omitted ; (3) that references to the 
Maccabaean period should be added, not removed 
to give place to an impossible or an unknown 
historical setting; (4) tiiat the scene should be 
changed from Bethulia to Jerusalem, not the 
reverse ; (5) that Greeks should take the place of 
Assyrians as Israel’s enemy ; ( 6 ) that Jth.’s lineage 
should be changed from the tribe of Simeon to the 
family of the IIasmona‘ans, not the reverse; and 
perhaps that she should be first a widow, afterwards 
a maiden. (She is a widow in the long Midrash). 

The originality claimed for the LXX, or its 
Hebrew text, is, however, relative. The story may 
have had a long previous history. 

3. Place of the Story.— Bethulia (Betylua) 

cannot, in the LXX, mean Jerusalem. Its situa¬ 
tion is so well described (in Northern Samaria, 
near Dothan, 4®* ^; cf. 3®* 6 ^ 6 ’* “ 7®* 8 ®) that 

few doubt its existence, though it is not otherwise 
known. * To hold it for a pure fiction belongs to 
the gross fictions of the learned ’ (Fritzsche). ‘ He 
would not have built his story geographically in 
the air ’ (Schiirer). It is as clearly distinguished 
from Jerusalem as words permit ( 42 * «• 7 gai. a 4 
16®- ® 2 '- 28 , cf. 88 ). 

4. Time of the Story.— The historical setting 
of the LXX is impossible. Nineveh and Assyria 
fell 608 B.C. Nebuch., king of the Chaldjcans in 
Babylon, destroyed Jerusalem in his 18th year 
( 686 ), and died 562. The return from exile was 
not before 536, and the rebuilding of the temple 
was in 520-516. But the confusion of these events 
could hardly be due to ignorance. What Jew 
would not know the place of Nebuch. in relation 
to the Assyrians and to the Exile ? It is possible 
that a copyist or translator put familiar biblical 
names in the place of names strange to him 
(Kaulen). It is also possible that the author used 
Nebuch. and the Assyrians as symbols, and that 
he meant to tell ( 1 ) no history at all but a stoiw 
(* poem,’ Luther), teaching that Judah is sato 
from all enemies if it keeps the law; or ( 2 ) future 
history prophetically set forth (an apocalypse, 
Scholz); or (3) present or recent history disguised 
under simificant names. Thus Volkmar (I860) 
elaborately defended the equations: Nebuch. = 
Trajan, Nineveh=Rome (or Antioch), Modes = 
Parthians, Ecbatana=Ni 8 ibis, Holofemes=Lusius 
Quietus, etc. But the parallels are forced, and 
* the arguments which place the Epistle of Clem, 
in the 1 st cent, are a hundredfold stronger than 
those which place the Bk. of Jth in the second’ 
(Lightfoot). More commonly the Maccabacan 
history is found veiled in our story. Ball suggests 
(not always consistently) that Nebuch. = Anti- 
ochus IV., Assyrians = Syrians, Holofemes = 


Nicanor, Arphaxad == Arsaces, Medes - Parthians, 
Jth=Judas, Bethulia-Jerusalem, Joakiin —Al- 
cimus, etc. He says, ‘The Bk. of Jth is a free 
composition in the manner of the Ilaggada, princi¬ 
pally based upon recollections of the facts of the 
Iieroic Judas, and more esj)e(dally upon the facts 
related in 1 Mac 6^*’ 2 Mac lO^-® 15’ 

(cf. Iloltzmann, Neutest, Zcitgcschkhte, 16). But 
the book does not readily yield to allegorical 
treatment. If it was written in tho reign of 
Alexandra (B.C. 79-70) concerning the Maccaojcan 
wars (Ball), why is the scene Bethulia, not Jeru¬ 
salem? why are Judith and Ozias Sinieonites? 
why should Judas and his exploits bo so completely 
veiled in a book meant to glorify him and his nouse? 

In fact, the indications of the Maccabiean age 
are of a general and doubtful character. The 
history ‘ points to a time when danger threatened 
not only the people but also its faith. . . . This 
reminds us of Daniel and the Maccabiean period ’ 
(Schiirerj. The ritualism of the book has some 
late marks (8®). The high priest did not command 
Samaria (4®*®; cf. 16®-®) until John llyrcanus. 
Hellenistic cities were not inde|)ondent after the 
Roman period. But, on the other hand, a writer 
may attempt to describe past conditions, and may 
mate mistakes in doing so. This writer professes 
to tell of a time long past (14^® IG^®). That ho 
wrote in the late Maccaliivan or in tho Roman 
period is quite probable. That he wrote primarily 
of the Maccabooan wars there is little sign. 

Schurer now (Herzog®, 1896) attaches importance 
to an early view, not mentioned in his IIJP. ‘ The 
presupposed historical background answers more 
to the time of Artaxerxes Ochus. In one of his 
expeditions against Phconicia and Egypt, about 
B.C. 350, he took also some Jewish prisoners, and 
among his most conspicuous generals in that 
campaign were the satrap (king) Ilolofernes of 
Cappadocia and the eunuch Bagoas.’ Sulpicius 
Severua {Chron, ii. 14-16) first argued that Jth 
was an actual history of that time. Gutschinid 
{Jhb. /. Klas. Phil. 1863, p. 714) says, ‘Severus 
seems to me to have proved as much as this, that 
the author of the Bk. of J th actually meant to put 
her history in the time of Ochus’ (so NbldeKe; 
Keil; W. R. Smith, OTJC^ 439 ; Wellhauson, /.vr. 
u. Jud. Gcsch.^ 186). True, Ilolofernes was the 
title of other Cappadocian kings (Ball), but no 
other is known to have had anything to do with 
the Jew's (Keil). True also that Bagoas is Persian 
for ‘eunuch.’ Yet force remains in the association 
of the tw'o names in Jth and in this historical assault 
upon Judeea under tho king of the great Eastern 
empire. It is possible, then, that the w riter lived 
in the 1st cent. B.C. and wrote of an event three 
centuries earlier. It would be possible then to 
think of a century or more of peace after the de¬ 
liverance (16®® (cf. 2 ®)), and to speak of the return 
from exile as recent (4® 5^®* ^®). There was no king 
(5®), and the Joiakim of Neh 12^®- 2 ® might possibly 
l>e supposed to have been high priest. See also a 
Persian custom in 2’, and compare 16^®. 

6. Historical Character. -The early chapters 
of the book contain historical and geographical 
impossibilities, and the later chapters much self- 
evident romance. With tho geography of Pales¬ 
tine, however, the writer shows great familiarity.* 
The historicity of Bethulia does not prove the 
actuality of Judith and her deed, though it is a 
. serious obstacle to the allegorical interpretation 
of the book and also to the supposition that the 
story originally concerned the JMaccaboean age.f 

* Schlatter thinks Jth gives a true picture not only of the 
geographical, but also of tne political, social, and religious con¬ 
ditions of the isolated Jewish hill towns of Northern Samarls 
before the time of the Maccabees. 

t Of. the part played by Bethsura in 1 Maa 
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Nevertheless * it is possible that in some Palestinian 
town a popular festival was celebrated in memory 
of the heroic deed of a woman, and that after the 
true occasion was forgotten and had given place to 
a manifoldly embellished legend, a history was 
composed in honour of Judith, probably before the 
destruction of the temple* (Zunz, Goticsdicnstlkhe 
VortrdgCy p. 124). One is reminded of the little city 
besieged by a great king and delivered hy a poor 
wise man (Ec 9^^* ^“), perhaps also an incident of 
the Persian period. 

Josephus 18 silent both as to the invasion of 
Oohus and as to Jth, and his silence s})eak8 against 
the antiquity of the book and its lirm p^Iace in the 
Greek Bible of the 1st century. The NT has no 
reference.* The earliest remrence is in Clem. 
Rom. i. 55, where Judith is put before Esther as an 
example of womanly heroism. The book was there¬ 
fore classical, [nobably scriptural, about A.D. 90 
among Christians. That Jewish tradition should 
come to connect the story with the Maccabaian 
period is natural. 

6. Litkraiiy Character.— The book is a work 
of literary skill, ‘ as a work of art quite perfect * 
(Ewald). ‘ The representation contains nothing 
dilluse, bombastic, forced, but is short, simple, 
natural, and betrays originality. . . . Appropriate, 
in part admirable, are the particular descriptions. 

. . . Extraordinarily successful is the song of 

E raise at the close of the book. ... I put it un- 
esitatingly by the side of the best poetical pro¬ 
ducts of the Hebrew sjurit’ (Kritzsche, 127 f., 209). 

7. Religious and Ethical Teachings.— -The 
religious ideas of the book are of the Pharisaic 
tyi»e, particularistic and legal. Patriotism centres 
in zeal for the temple (4^- 9®* ; cf. 5^® 

9* IP® 16*®'^*^). Israel can suffer no harm unless it 
sin against God 1P®*^®). The fatal sin might 
bo the most excusable of ritual transgre.s.sions 
(lP®^‘)i though Judith’s conlidenco rests chiefly on 
the freedom of her race from idolatry (8'®’^). In 
the account of Judith’s own piety the food laws 
(10® lp!*-i® 12^‘*‘^®), fasts (8®), washings (12’*®), and 
prayer (9. IP^ 12® 13^- ®) are emphasized. Her per¬ 
sistent widowhood is praised (16®®; cf. 8^'®). Social 
virtues are wanting, except the freeing of her slave 
(16®®).t The Pharisaic union of determinism and 
freedom is to be observed. Salvation comes from 
God, and all is in accordance with His will 
98-141018-17) Yqi It jg jjqi^ through angel or miracle, 
but through the wisdom and noldne.ss of Judith 
that deliverance is wrought (cf. 8®®*®"* 10® 15®* ^®). 
But she gets her strength by prayer (9. 12® BP* ®), 
and the glory of God is greater because of the 
weakness of the means through which so great a 
triumph was achieved (9^^ 16®- ^®). The absence 

of angels and miracles (cf. Tobit) and of future 
life and Messianic hope is to bo noted. A prose¬ 
lyte is welcomed (14^®). 

For history of Jth in the Canon, see Apocrypha. 

Litkraturr.— Oommentaries by Fritzsche (1853), Volkmar 
(1860). Wolff (1861, defends historical character). Ball 
(Spealcer'a Com. 1888), Scholz (2nd ed. 1896, Roman Catholic); 
libhr in Kautzsch’s Apoerj/phen uiui Paeiulepigraphen, 1898. 
On Hebrew versions, see above. Further under Apoohypiia. 
Of. Schiirer, HJP ii. iii. 82 ff., RE^ i. 644f., GJVi iii. 167ff. ; 
0. D. Ginaburg in Kitto’s Cyclop. Bill, Lit .; A. Schlatter, Zur 
Topographie urui Geaehichte Paldstinas, ch. 23 (1893). 

F. C. Porter. 

JUEL.—1. (’louvd) 1 Es 9®^=:UEL, Ezr 10^. 2. 
(A Tovi)X, B OidiX) 1 Es 9®®=Joel, Ezr KP®. 

JULIA (’louXfa).—One of those greeted by St. 
Paul in Ro 16'® with Philologus, Nereus, Olympas, 
and others. It has been suggested that Philologus 

* Of. 1 Oo 10»- W with Vulg:. Jth 8M (Soholz). 
t The question of the morality of Judith’s deed should not be 
discussed without reference to the existinif state of war, and to 
•ueb examples as Jael and Esther. 


and Julia were husband and wife, and the others 
members of the family. The name was the com¬ 
monest of all Roman female names, commonest of 
all among slaves of the imperial household, and 
nothing can be proved by it. The following in¬ 
scription is interesting {OIL vi. 20416): D.M I 
IVLIAE NEREI • F • | CLAVDIAE. 

A. C. Headlam. 

JULIUS (’loiiXios).—The name of the centurion in 
whose custody St. Paul journeyed to Rome (Ac 
271 . 8 ) When it was determined that St. Paul 
with his companions should sail to Italy, he was 
delivered with his companions * to a centurion 
named Julius of the Augustan cohort.’ Through¬ 
out the voyage the centurion is represented as 
treating his prisoner with some kindness and dis¬ 
tinction. Ho was allowed to go ashore and see 
his friends at Sidon. Although the centurion 
does not attend to the apostle’s warnings at first 
(vv 9.11)^ jjjg instigation that he orders the 

soldiers to cut away the boat (v.®'* ), and it is to 
save him that he prevents the soldiers from kill¬ 
ing the prisoners (v.^®**). On arrival at Rome, 
St. Paul was allowed to live by himself with the 
soldier who guarded him (Ac 28'®). 

Two points in this narrative demand close 
attention, the Augustan cohort and the statement 
last made. We will take the latter first. There 
is an interesting variation of text. The best of 
the MSS (SABI) and Vulg. Pesh. Boh. read in Ac 
28'® ‘And when wo entered into Rome, Paul was 
suffered to abide by himself with the soldier that 
guarded him.’ This is adopted by WH and by Blass 
in his a text. The latter in his ^ text on the 
authority of HLP“‘^- Hard. Gig, reads, ‘the 
centurion handed over the prisoners to the head 
of the camp, while Paul was allowed to remain 
hy himself without the camp with the soldiers 
that guarded him.’ The word translated ‘head 
of the camp’ is in Greek arparoTreddfixv^i while the 
one representative of the Old Latin we have here 
reads prmcipi peregrinorttni. It must be remem¬ 
bered that D and most Old Latin authorities are 
defective in this place. A i)ortion of this latter 
reading is found in the TU, and has always been 
interpreted as referring to the prerfertus prcp.torio ; 
stress has been laid on the singular, and it has 
been supposed necessarily to refer to a date before 
62 while Burrhus filled the office alone. Prof. 
Mommsen tells us that neither the term nor 
the duty is consonant with Honiari usage, and 
suggests another interpretation based primarily 
on tlie technical Latin word, which appears in the 
\ersion princeps pereqrinornm. In order to perfect 
the organization of the Roman army and the 
communications with the legions on the frontier, 
there was a body of troops detached from the 
foreign legions called frurnentarii. At some date 
or other they were organized under a head of their 
owTi, and h^ a camp on the Coeliaii hill. It was 
called the castra peregrinorum, and the head of it 
the princeps castror^im pcrcgrinorxim or princeps 
peregrinorum. This is represented in the Greek 
apparently less correctly, or at least less technic¬ 
ally, by a-TparoTreddpx'n^. To this body of messen¬ 
gers, constantly travelling backwards and forwards, 
it would be natural that prisoners should be en¬ 
trusted, and there is evidence to that effect. It 
had been usual in the absence of evidence to refer 
this organization to the time of Hadrian, but 
Mommsen thinks it more probable that it dates 
from the time of Augustus, and would use the 
Acts for evidence to that effect. 

But the question now arises —What is the 
authority of the text? for this may be a crucial 
instance of the value of the text. How, on 
Blass’s theory, did it come about that St. Luke 
substituted a vague phrase for the technical Ian- 
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guage he had previously employed ? Tf his theory 
be incorrect, which reading is intrinsically likely 
to be altered? It has become the fashion to hint 
that the p reading is here correct; but it may be 
pointed out that the phrase which is most correct 
technically, that of the Latin MSS, is the work of a 
translator who, being a Roman, would presumably 
have more accurate knowledge than tno original 
writer, giving precision in his translations by em¬ 
ploying a technical word. Following that line of 
argument it might be suggested that perhaps here 
we have an instance in which the more precise text 
of B arose from the influence of the Latin version 
and possibly bilingual MSS. At any rate, the /3 
text 18 here very definitely connected with Rome. 

But what is the meaning of the (TTretpa Sc/Sao-ni ? 
The cohortes of the Roman legion had no special 
designation, and therefore in this case we must 
have a cohort of auxiliary troops ; and many such 
were named Augusta. But then we should have 
an auxiliary used for services for which, as far as 
we know, they were not employed. Mommsen 
seems to suggest a connexion with the cohors pere- 
grinorum^ although confessing that this name and 
that of the Italian band are still unsolved. Ram¬ 
say, starting from this suggestion, develops it as 
follows; ‘But when we recollect (1) that Luke 
regularly uses the terms of educated conversation, 
not the strict technical terms; and (2) that ho 
was a (Trcek who was careless of Roman forms or 
names, we shall not seek in tliis case to treat the 
Greek name {aire'ipa as a translation of a 

correct Roman name; but we shall look for a 
body in the Roman service which was likely to be 
called “ the troops of the Emperor” by the persons 
in whose society Luke moved at the time ... we 
conclude, then, that “tlie troops of the Emperor” 
was a popular colloquial means of describing the 
corps of officer-couriers; and we thus gather from 
Acts an interesting fact, elsewhere unattested but 
in perfect conformity with the known facts’ {St. 
Paul the Traveller^ p. 3ir»). 

The conclusions of Professors Mommsen and 
Ramsay, which are almost always full of inte¬ 
rest, are given witli this warning, that a super¬ 
structure, however ingenious, is built on a slight 
foundation when it is based on a reading which 
on external grounds has no claim to acceptance, 
and may easily be a correction of the 2nd century 
introducing the precise phraseology and w riting of 
the later date. 

The attem]>t of Schiirer {HJP i. ii. 63) to con¬ 
nect the Augustan band with a aireTpa 1,€Ba(rT7jv(ov 
does not give any assistance to the problem, and 
is based on a confusion of ideas. 

Literaturm.—M ommsen and Ifarnack in Sitzungsberichte d, 
Berl. Akad. 189.^, p. 501; Schiirer, UJP i. ii. 53; Rams.ay, .S'*. 
Paul the Traveller^ pp, 314, 816, 347, 348; Wiescler, Chron. d. 
Apoet. ix. p. 891 (not seen). A. C. HeADLAM. 

JUNIAS (or JUNIA).— In Ro 10^ St. Paul greets 
Andronicus and Junias (or Jiiiiia); the name being 
in the accusative, the sex is not determined 
[*AvSpbviKov Kal 'lovvLap). If masculine, the name is a 
shortened form of Junianns ; if feminine, Junia is 
a common name. As has been pointed out under 
Andronicus (wh. see), there is a little doubt as 
to whether the two are to be included among 
the apostles—probably they are to be, the word 
bein^ taken in its wider signification. In that 
case it is hardly likely that the name is feminine, 
although, curiously enough, Chrysostom does not 
consider the idea of a female apostle impossible: 
‘ And, indeed, to be apostles at all is a great 
thing. But to be even amongst those of note, 
just consider what a ^jreat encomium this is. But 
they were of note owing to their works and their 
achievements. Oh I how great is the devotion of 


I this woman, that she should bo even counted 
worthy of the appellation of apostle.’ 

A. C. Headlam. 

JUNIPER (Drn rothem).—liothcm occurs three 
times in the Bible. Elijali sat under a rothem (1 K 
19^). The LXX traiislitcratos this '?a6fx^u. The 
poor are said to cut up the roots of the rothem for 
rood (Job 30^), LXX The tongue is 

compared (Ps 12(P) to coals of rothem, LXX rott 
dvdpa^Lv rots ipigjxLKoU. It is clear from these refer¬ 
ences that the LXX did not understand what was 
meant by rothem. The Arab, happily funuishes 
the clue. Ratam is a sort of broom, Retama 
Retem, L., which grows in all the deserts of Egypt, 
Sinai, and the Holy Land. The tr. (AV in all, and 
RV.text I K 19^ Ps 120^) ‘juniper’ is incorrect. 
‘ Broom ’ (RV text Job 30^, and marg. in other 
passages) is somewhat misleading. The particular 
species of plant not growing in other lands had 
better be called by its indigenous name ratam. 

The ratam is a glabrescent shrub, with a few 
linear loaves, 3-4 lines long, purplish white flowers, 
half an inch long, 1-6 together in subsessile clusters 
along the twigs, and obliquely ovate, 1-seeded, 
beaked pods, half an incli long. The shrub gives 
the poorest kind of shade, and yet it is often the 
only refuge from the blazing sun of the desert. 
Its roots are suitable for burning, and are used 
for making charcoal. They would be poor eating 
indeed. Thi.s has led some to suppose that ehy 
shoresh (Job 30^), may mean the seeds which are 
said to be eaten by sheep. For this, however, 
there is no etymological warrant. The LXX tr. 
is against it. G. E. Post. 

JUPITER in 2 Mac 6^ is Zeus, the supreme god 
in the Greek pantheon. Zeus Xenios {ih.), i.e. ^Sus 
the god of hospitality and protector of strangers, 
was worshipped throughout the Greek world. 
Zeus Olyrnpios {ih.), Olympian Zeus, was probably 
so called because first worshipped on Mount 
Olympus in North Thessaly; but owing to the 
influence of the Homeric poetry the epithet 
became familiar wherever Greek was spoken, and 
the god was widely worshipped under that name, 
e.g. at Athens, Chalcis, Megara, Olympia, Sparta, 
Corinth, Syracuse, Naxos, and Miletus (Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek States, I. iv.). The juxta¬ 
position of the two cults by Antiochus Epipnanes, 
who specially honoured Zeus Olympios (Nestle, 
Marg. p. 42), would imply to the Oreek mind that 
the supreme God who ruled the whole world, 
whether of Greeks or foreigners {Xenios), was not 
J", but the Zeus Olympios who had been a Greek 
god from the earliest, i.e. Homeric, times. 

The Jupiter of Ac though called Zeus, 

was not the Greek god, but the native god of the 
Lycaonian population, whose Lycaonian name was 
represented in Greek as Zeus. The reading of 
Codex Bezm in v.^® is roO 6vto% Ai6s 7rp6 ir6\ewj, and 
is to be translated ‘ of Zens, who is called Zeus 
PropoleOs,’ i.e. ‘Jupiter-before-the-town* — the 
epitiiet Propoleds being given to the god because 
his temple was outside the town ; cf. the inscription 
in Claudiopolis of Isauria to Ad Upoaa-Tltp (Ramsay, 
'The Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 61-63). 
The remains of this temple have not yet been 
discovered ; but, in the opinion of Ramsay, they 
mijjht be identified with but very little excavation. 

In Ac 19^ (* the image which feU doivn from 
Jupiter,* rb [A 7 aX/ia] hoTrerl^) the phrase ‘from 
Jupiter* is simply = ‘from the clear sky* (see 
Ramsay, p. 604 n. of vol. i. of this Dictionary). 

F. B. Jevons. 

JUSHAB-HESED (^DIJ Moving-kindness is 
returned*).— A son of Zerubbabel, 1 (Jli 3*®. 

JUSTICE is in Scripture essentially identical 
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with Righteousness (wh. see). The same words 
5f»fato5, diKaioaijpr)) are rendered now 
by one and now by the other term, but chiefly bv 
* righteous,’ ‘ righteouanesa.’ The tendency in RV 
is to replace ‘just’ by ‘righteous’; see I'a SI)*'*, 
Pr 4^"; in Pr 10** the same word is rendered both 
‘Just’and ‘righteous.’ Referring to the artt. on 
Justification and Righteousness for detailed exposi¬ 
tion of the meaning and development of the idea, 
we need here refer only to general considerations. 

The Eng. word ‘ justice,’ in addition to the broad 
sense in which it denotes moral excellence in 
general and is equivalent to righteousness, has 
acquired the special sense of honesty, fairness to 
others, and then judicial righteousness, whereas 
‘righteousness’ has kept to its original meaning. 
In Scripture it is the oroad sense that is almost 
exclusively meant in reference both to God and 
man. Or, put in another way, the justice or 
righteousness of Scripture denotes almost exclus¬ 
ively moral and religious perfection, of which 
every other moral excellence is a necessary corol¬ 
lary. There are indeed the beginnings of a special 
meaning, but little more; thus ‘just balances’ 
(Lv 19^), ‘One that ruleth over men righteously’ 
(2 S 23*), ‘Whatsoever is right I will give you’ 
(Mt 20‘). But, in the main. Scripture refers only 
to absolute, essential righteousness; in demanding 
this it demands all. 

Such absolute, universal righteousness is every¬ 
where affirmed of God: ‘Just and right is he’ 
(Dt 32^), ‘A just God and a saviour^ (Is 45’^^), 
‘The Lord is righteous; ho loveth righteousness’ 
(Ps IP), ‘That ho might himself be just’ (Ro 3^). 
God is indeed spoken of as a Judge, Gn 18“, Ps 7^^ 
Is 33“* (oi?y), but it is in the general sense of ruler, 
sovereign. It is evident, on the principle that 
the greater includes the less, that every special 
form of justice — legislative, retributive — is in¬ 
cluded in and follows from the general idea. The 
justice ascribed to God is absolute, perfect. ‘Thou 
that art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and 
that canst not look on perverseness’ (Hab P*). 

The term is used in the same comprehensive 
sense of men. The good are the just or righteous 
in contrast with the wicked (Ps 37** etc,). The 
Lord Jesus is so described (Ac 3*^ 1 P 3*”). 
‘Whatsoever things are just’ (Ph 4®), ‘A just 
man* is the comprehensive description given of 
Individuals (Gn 6*, Mt P®, Mk 6'“^, Lk 2*® 23®®, 
Ac 10*®, 2 P 2^. A bishop must be just (Tit 1®). 

Assuming that justice and mercy are the tw’o 
complementary aspects of holiness, justice is the 
aspect emphasized in the OT. It may be regarded 
as distinctively the OT attribute or virtue. Not 
that this aspect is superseded in NT. The entire 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount goes to 
show that Christianity immensely deepens OT 
ideas. But in the gospel mercy takes the central 
place. This is the natural order of revelation. 
‘The law was given by Moses; grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ’ (Jn 1*^). Justice as right¬ 
eousness forms the solid substratum of moral char¬ 
acter in God and man, and must come first; but 
this point being secured, mercy lifts us to a higher 
stage (Ro 13*®). The revelation of righteousness 
is crowned by the revelation of love (I Jn 4®). 
Thus the t>vo testaments each play a distinct part 
in the revelation of moral truth. J. S. Banks. 

JUSTIFICATION.—To ‘justify* means to set 
right, or to put on a right footing, one whose rela¬ 
tion, either in consequence of mrsunderstanding or 
misrepresentation, or because of misconduct, nas 
been what it should not be. Where there has been 
no r^l wrong-doing, ‘ justification ’ is simply vin¬ 
dication or declaration of innocence or rectitude; 
where there has been real wrong-doing, it pre¬ 


supposes the fulfilment of some condition by which 
the wrong-doing is made good or expiated. In 
both cases a relation more or less abnormal is 
changed into one that is normal,—in the one by 
means of more lightf in the other by means of 
more right 

Neither the Heb. piit (Pi. and lliph.) nor the Gr. 
diKaiovv means to make ri^hteousy but simply to put 
in a right relation. It is a question primarily of 
relationship, not of character or conduct; though 
the relationship is conceived os conditioning both 
character and conduct. 

The fundamental meaning of txeuim is * to settle or recognize 
08 right.’ In Class. Lit. it means (1) to hold or deem right, 
HercS. i. 100; Kurip. Supplic. 626; Thuc. i. 140. 2; ii. 41. 2, 
etc.; (2) to do a man justice, <.«. In general, to Judge or punish, 
Herod, iii. 29, and so frequently in later Qrock, especially Dio 
Cassius (cf. the Scots use of ‘justify’). Ihuum came to be a 
technical term in ecclesiasticaf Greek in sense (1), used of the 
decree of councils, Htxaimru 4 e-vvoiot, Can. 17, 

Cone. Nic. 

In LXX (OT and Apoc.) It is used to translate the Piel and 
Hiph’il of (Qal 3c ^almost always with a personal 
object: so Ex 23'^. The root meaning everywhere seems to be, 
'to set forth as righteous,' to Justify, in a legal sense. This 
may signify either (1) to show one to be righteoui^ Ezk 16®i- 
Jer 311 ; or (2) to declare righteous, Dt 26^, 1 K 8^2. Similarly 
in the Pseudcpi^raphical Books, e.g. Ps.-Sol ii. 16, ix. 8, where 
it means to justify God. 

In NT the sense is determined largely by the usage of LXX. 
We have (1) to show one to be righteous, 1 Co 4^. Lk 7^; 
(2) to pronounce righteous, as a judicial act, Lk 16f® 7 ^; (3) 
in Pauline usage ItxMv* denotes the judicial act of God whereby 
those who put faith in Christ are declared righteous in His 
eyes, free from guilt and punishment, Ro 45, Gal 2^8 et passim. 
(8) is thus an expansion and Christian application of (2). In 
Ro 850 i,x»iod¥ is specifically mentioned as an element in the 
divine work of saving the individual. Cremor points out that 
while in Hebrew Hiph. presupposes Qal, — justification, the 
being just,—the converse is true in Greek (ht)ut(ov¥ — ithita4£0’’ 
deu). 

In general we may say that in Blbl. Lit. the word iiKetie'S¥ is 
used always, or almost always, in the forensic sense, and that 
its proper meaning is to pronounce righteous. Of itself it does 
not alnrra or deny the real righteousness of the person so 
declared, or treated as, righteous, and in so far as he is not 
really righteous it impli(>8 forgiveness. But it may he taken 
as certain that it cannot mean to make rip:hteous, not even in 
I Co 6^1. Verbs in -w, derived from adjectives of moral mean¬ 
ing, never have this ejficient signification. Godet (Com. on 
Rom. Eng. tr. i. 157) goes so far as to say that there is not 
a single example In the whole of Class. Lit. where the word=a 
to make righteous. And the usage of the NT is unmistakable. 
See esp. Morlson, Crit. Expos, of the Third Chap, of the Ep. to 
the Rom. pp. 163-198. 

A word may bo added on two other tenns. lnuntufjux, is the 
declaration or decision, oith( r (1) that a thing is or (2) 

that a person is (1) gives us the common meaning of 

' ordinance’ or ‘precept,’ Lk l^, Ro 8^, He 9^ ; (2) the technical 
Pauline sense in Ro is the act of Justification 

regarded as complete; 'hixv.lftxrn (a word occurring only twice 
in NT, elsewhere replaced by ilie verb iiKxtev¥) is tne act as iii 
process, which, therefore, when relating to siuners^the act of 
acquittal, as is especially clear from Ro 6^®. 

See also under Riuutkouhnkss. 

Put into a sentonco, the point of view of this 
article may bo stated as follows:—God has ever 
been seeking to establish normal personal relations 
between Himself and sinful men; and so far as 
men have responded to the divine movement, as 
befitted that movement, on the one hand, and the 
sta^e of their personal and moral development to 
which the movement accommodated itself, on the 
other, such a nonnal relation was established. 
That relation was The first step was 

thus taken to God’s being to man that without 
which man could not be to God, still less in himself, 
what he was designed to be. 

I. The act of justification may affect various 
relations. 

1. A Tnan^s relation to himself. —A man may seek 
to set himself right with liirnself, in other words, to 
justify himself to himself. Something of this kind 
18 implied in 1 Co 4®-^ ‘I judge not mine own self. 
For I know nothing against myself; yet am I not 
hereby justified: but He that judgeth me is the 
Lord’; and in 1 Jn 3*®**® ‘Hereby shall wo know 
that we are of the truth, and shall assure our heart 
before Him, whereinsoever our heart condemn us j 
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because God is greater than our heart, and knoweth 
all things/ Such justification is, of course, ex¬ 
clusively the vindication or clearing up of one’s 
own innocence or rectitude before or to oneself. 
There is such a thin^ as mistaken self-judgment: 
it may be either for the better or the worse. 

2. A marCs relation to his fellow-man. —Men set 
themselves right with their fellow-men, whether 
regarded individually or corporately. If a man 
have been misrepresented^ to justify himself is to 
clear or vindicate himself in the particular respect 
in which he has been misjudged; if, on the other 
hand, he is guilty of wrong in thought or word or 
act, the wrong relation thence arising or thereby 
constituted, has to be rectified by some sort of 
expiation or good-making of the wrong. It may be 
by confession of fault, or an expression of regret, 
or the payment of a fine, or loss of liberty, or 
endurance of suflering. In the legislation of Israel, 
as set forth in OT, provision was made both for the 
vindication of innocence (Nu 5^®^*) and the making 
good of real wrong-doing (Ex 22^^). 

3. Men are sometimes set right or justified by 
others ; that, too, in both senses, namely, the vindi¬ 
cation of innocence or rectitude, and atonement for 
wrong. The farmer is referred to in Dt 25' ‘If 
there be a controversy betw'een men, and theiudges 
judge them; then they shall justify the righteous 
and condemn the wicked.’ Justification of the 
wicked for a reward, on the contrary, is denounced 
in Is 6“. In Ezk 16“'*” Jems, is satirically 
represented as justifying her sinful sisters, i.e. 
causing them to appear righteous, by her own 
abominations (cf. Jer 3“). Amends might also be 
made for evil-doing within certain limits. Elihu 
is represented as anxious that Job should make 
clear his rectitude, as, e.g.^ in Job 33^^ whore we 
read ; ‘ If thou hast anything to say, answer me : 
speak, for I desire to justify tliee ’; and it is said 
ox God in Ps 37®, ‘ He shall make thy righteousness 
to go forth as the light, and thy judgment as the 
noondiw ’ (cf. Is 54''^). 

4 . The justification of men before God is often 
referred to, but only to bo characterized as im¬ 
possible; that, too, m both respects. Such failure 
18 distinctly pronounced inevitable in Ps 143^ 
‘Enter not into judgment with Thy servant: for 
In Thy sight shall no inan living be justified.’ See 
also Job 25^ ‘ How then can man be just with 
God ? * In NT the same thing is both everywhere 
implied and often expressly affirmed, as, c.y., in 
Gal 2'* ‘ because by the works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified’ (cf. Ro 3^), Ac 13^® ‘by him 
every one is justified from all things from which 
ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.* 

Not only is the impossibility of vindicating their 
righteousness before God denied to men, but also 
that of setting themselves right by making amends 
for or expiating unrighteousness. That it cannot 
be elfecteu by worksy is clear from declarations like 
Is 67'* ‘ as for thy works, they shall not profit thee’; 
and especially Is 64® ‘ For we are all become as one 
that is unclean, and all our righteousnesses are as 
a polluted garment . . . and our iniquities like 
the wind have taken us away.’ Further, to say, 
‘ The temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord 
are these,’ is to ‘trust in lying words’ (Jer 7’'). 
But equally out of the question is it to purchase 
the divine favour by mere sacrifices ; for ‘ In sacri¬ 
fice and offering He has no delight’ (Ps 40® 61'®); 
‘ I desire mercy, and not sacrifice’ (Hos 6®; cf. Ps 
4*);, a multitude of sacrifices is nothing to Him 
(Is 1"); ‘the solemn meeting,’ ‘new moons,’ ‘ap¬ 
pointed fe^ts,’ His ‘soul hateth’ (Is 1'*); yea, 
‘ The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to 
the Lord’ (Pr 15® 21*7). 

As to NT—the impossibility either of vindicating 
righteousness or making amends for sin by works 


of the law and by sacrifices, is the burden of the 
Epp, of St. Paul and of that to the Hebrews, 
besides being everywhere else implied (cf. e.g. Gal 
2'®, Ro 3*®, He 10* “ where Ps 40 is quoted: ‘Sacri¬ 
fice and offering thou w ouldest not ... in whole 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hadst no 
pleasure ’). 

6. The impossibility of justification in the sight 
of God, thus explicitly affirmed in the partiemar 
cases adduced, is implicitly assumed throughout 
OT and NT. In point of fact, the idea that 
men should either vindicate their own innocence 
or rectitude, or that they of themselves, or any 
creature for them, should establish a right relation 
between God and themselves, by acts or sacrifices, 
or anything of their own, is totally alien from the 
spirit and life that produced the writings which 
constitute our Bible. 

Passages, indeed, in which all manner of good 
deeds are required, whilst contempt is cast on sacri¬ 
fices and the like, may seem and are often taken to 
imply that by riglit conduct men can set themselves 
rignt with God; but this is by no means their 
import. As fruits of a right relation, both sacri¬ 
fices and right conduct are obligatory and pleasing 
to God; as means of establishing a right rclationy 
the one is an abomination, the other utterly in¬ 
sufficient (cf. Ps 5P®*'7 with V.'® of the same psalm). 

11. ‘Justification,’however, understanding it as 
previously defined, is undoubtedly recognized both 
as possible and as a fact. Men are actually set 
right with God, notwithstanding their sin, and their 
utter inability to expiate or malce amends for sin. 

1. ‘Justification’ is in some 8en.se ascribed even 
to Gentiles. In this respect the case of Cornelius is 
typical. ‘ Of a truth,’ says St. Peter regarding him, 
‘1 perceive that God is no respecter of persons: 
but m every nation he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness, is acceptable to Him’ (Ac 10*®**®; 
cf. Ps 16*, He 11**, Mt 8®“'*, Ro 2'®, Ac 28** 15'7J. 
To be ‘acceptable’ is to be on the footing with 
God, in the relation to Him, which conditions 
the be.stowal of such grace as a man is capable of 
receiving, i.e. to be justified. In a certain respect 
Abraham may be regarded as an example of Gentile 
‘justification’^; for, as St. Paul emphatically affirms, 
his faith was ‘ reckoned for righteousness . . . when 
he was in uncircumcision ’; ‘ tnat he might be the 
father of all them that believey though they be in 
uncircumcision' (Ro 4®"). When he believed, he 
was neither Jew nor Chri.stian. 

‘2. ‘Justification’ was, further, a common experi¬ 
ence under the Old Covenant. The proof of this lies 
first and foremost in the fact of forgivenessy which 
St. Paul treats as constituting an integral psuii 
of justification, even if he does not, as some hold, 
identify the two. Forgiveness followed on the 
offering of appointed sacrifices, and is represented 
as an experience which many had, and all might 
have, at the hands of God. The freauent in¬ 
junctions to trust in the Lord, and tne many 
declarations that it is a good thing to trust in Him, 
point in the same direction. How otherwise shall 
we account for the consciousness of rigliteousness 
which is expressed by men who at the same time 
make confession of sin ? And the confidence placed 
in God as the hearer and answerer of prayer, as a 
refuge and stronghold, as a support and a defence, 
and so forth? These are either justification itself 
or its fruits. 

3. It scarcely needs saying that the fact of 
iustification before God is the great theme of 
NT, especially of the Epistles to the Galatians, 
Romans, and Hebrews. Whilst, as was pointed 
out, the self-rectification of man’s abnormal re¬ 
lation to God, whether by ‘works of law,’ i.e. by 
a self-generated righteousness, or by means ol 
sacrifice and offerings or other religious services 
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(Gal 3®'^*), is treated as almost ridiculously im¬ 
practicable, the blessed news is brought that 
tboiigli all have sinned, all may find justification 
through faith in Christ, whom God has set forth aa 
a propitiation (Ko 

III. Hut by what right, it 'will be asked, can 
‘justification’ be atllrmed, not only of Israelites, 
but even of Gentiles? The Apostle I’anl’s correla¬ 
tion of Abraham with believers in Christ (Ro 
420 •.5)^ has puzzled commentators enough ; how then 
can it bo right to correlate with them those whom 
St. I’aul is supposed to represent as having been 
shut up under a law which brought the knowledge 
of sin (Ro 3'^), and therefore the certainty of 
judgment (Ro 2®'*^); whilst the sacrilicea which 
were oll'ered are said to make no one perfect as 
pertaining to the conscience? (lie 9®). And is it 
not still less admissible to extend ‘justification’ to 
those who are characterised as ‘ sinners of the 
Gentiles ’ ? (Gal ‘2^®). 

The dilficulty now touched upon affects all the 
three aspects of the subject, viz., first, the divine 
action (lio 3^'^® et passim) \ then, the human 
faith, wldcli, no less than divine action, is necessary 
to justification ; and, finally, the very nature of the 
relation itself, which is termed justilication. 

It can only be met by the recognition, on the one 
hand, of the distinction between hnplicit and cj;- 
justification; and, on the other, of the fact 
that between implicit and explicit justification 
there are or may be stwjes which are not subjected 
to the limits of earth and time. 

'I'he three points just referred to can be repre- 
.sented by means of concentric spheres, the outermost 
of which shall stand for the (iontiles, the two inner 
ones respectively for the Israelites and Christian 
believers; though it needs to bo noted that since 
the break-up of the Jewish system—perhaps, also, 
largely prior thereto—the distinction between the 
Israelites and the Gentiles, so far as justification is 
concerned, has gra<lnally been becoming less and 
less; their two spheres have therefore been merging 
into one. fi'or tliere is no nation now that can be 
said to have legal, sacrificial, and religious institu¬ 
tions to which (iod stands in the same relation, or 
which discharge the same function relatively to 
God, as those which are summarily designated the 
Jewish DispeiLsation or Covenant. Let us consider 
the three points in relation to the three classes of 
cases specified. 

1. In the case of the Gentiles, the divine action 
consists in the opening of the human eye to the 
sacredness and absoluteness of the riglit. This 
takes place ordinarily in connexion ^vith some 
specific duty. ‘ I am under a sacred or absolutely 
binding obligation to do this or not to do that,’ the 
man feels, or possibly says to himself. His eye or 
car has been opened: a revelation has been ’made 
to him. If he respond, yea, and is ready to do 
what he sees to bo right or avoid what ho sees to bo 
wrong, he has attained to a footing which for his 
stage of personal development is right,—in other 
words, he has exercised that element of faith which 
is possible at that stage, and attained implicit 
instijication. 

If he continue faithfully to say, yea, wdth the 
same purpose of obedience, even though he have to 
confess many failures of execution, he is destined 
one day to stand face to face with Christ, and, by 
the exercise of full, explicit faith in Him, to become 
partaker of that conscious peace with God of which 
previously he had and could have only glimpses 
and foretastes. 

2. Speaking generally, the purpose of the Jewish 
Dispensation was, negatively considered, to check 
the decrease in humanity of the sensitiveness which 
conditioned justification of the kind just described; 
positively considered, on the one hand, to develop 


a moral personality that should be capable of justifi¬ 
cation at ever higher stages; and, on the othci 
hand, prepare the way for the coming and work of 
the Son 01 God, by which justification in its highest 
potence was to be rendered possible. 

Abraham was a morally faithful man of the tyi>e 
of Cornelius. The special command and promise 
given him by God, and his ready obedience, both 
taken together, rendered possible a higher relation 
than was open to Gentiles under the conditions 
previously a escribed. 

In and through Abraham, God took the principles 
of heredity and sociality into the service of the 
higher spiritual development of the race, instead of 
leaving them to subserve, almost exclusively, its 
degradation. For the positive purpose referred to, 
that is, of developing the moral personality, two 
methods were pursued; first, institutions were 
regulated or called into existence, and laws were 
enacted or sanctioned, by which the moral con¬ 
sciousness was quickened, or, as St. Paul puts it, 
the knowledge of sin was increased (Ro3®®); and, 
secondly, along there^vith sacrifices were sanctioned 
or ordered, by which a way of forgiveness was pro 
vided. Still further, with a view to checking the 
too natural tendency to the conception of righteous¬ 
ness and sacrifice which eventually dominated the 
mind of the vast majority of the Jewish nation,— 
the protest against which, be it remarked, largely 
colours, not only St. Paul’s two great Epp. to the 
Galatians and Romans, but also the Ep. to the 
Hebrews,—prophets were commissioned, on the one 
hand, gradually to develop the law and unfold its 
true significance; and, on the other, to denounce 
perfunctory sacrifices, offerings, and obsi'rvances. 

The Israelite who loyally recognized the ‘ law,’ 
that is, the entire complex of duties arising out of 
his national relationship, as God’s means of show¬ 
ing him how to be holy as He was holy (Lv 19), 
and who availed himself of the divinely provided 
means of atoning for his failures, exercised faith, 
so far as it was then possible anil required, [pso 
facto, he thus behaved as one who belonged to the 
covenant, notmthstamling the sins he might com¬ 
mit. As such his relation was a ri^ht one ; he 'W’as 
justified to the decree then attainable. If he were 
ever condemned, it was not for sins, but for open 
disloyalty to the covenant, with its obligations 
ami sacrifices, i.e. for defiant refusal to recognize 
right as right and grace as grace. But even 
true Israelites had to wait for the new covenant 
which God was to make with the house of Israel, 
when the law should be written in their hearts 
(He 8^®); though their attitude grew to be ever 
more completely that which we find in Simeon, 
who, when Jesus was presented to him in the 
temple, exclaimed, ‘ Now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart, O Lord, according to Thy word, in peace; 
for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation* (Lk 2®®**®). 

3. ‘ Justification * reached its culmination through 
Christ. The realization of the idea and the adoption 
of the term coincided. The Gentile had no proper 
sense even of forgiveness, much less of justification; 
but then his sense of sin was not keen enough to 
cause him real despair because of the lack. The 
Israelite had a profounder sense of sin, and there¬ 
fore, unless ho was to despair, needed an assurance 
of forgiveness as objective as the command which 
condemned him ; but he never got beyond sins, and 
therefore never realized justification, in the proper 
sense; nor had ho the term. It was reserved for 
Christianity to produce the consciousness of sin, 
and to meet what would otherwise have generated 
despair, by (gening the way to justification. The 
apostle who faced sinfulness most directly, was the 
one to gain the profoundest insight into justifica¬ 
tion ; and it is worthy of note that wnilst St. 
Paul stretches a bridge from forgiveness to justi* 
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ficaiion by onco interchanging tlio terms (Ro 4®*®), 
he nowhere else substitutes the one term for the 
other, except in Col 2^®, where he uses, not d<p€ls, 
but x^P>’<^d,fji€vos. 

First of all, the divme action for the rectification 
of man’s relation to Himself culminated in Christ. 
Through Him, law^ revealed alike in life and suffer¬ 
ing, and sacrifice both by and to Cod, were pre¬ 
sented in their supremest form. Opportunity was 
thus given, nay more, potential ability w'as also 
generated, to respond with a response in which loyal 
assent to the right, trustful surrender to love, and, 
finally,—so far as those are concerned who have not 
seen Christ with the fleshly eye,— belief that realizes 
the invisible, are all blended, t.e. a response which 
is what NT understands by ‘ faith.’ 

Such a response under such conditions,—what is 
it but ‘a beginning in spirit’ {ivap^dfxtPOL irutvyaTi, 
Gal 3**®; cf. 3^ 4® 6®®*, He 8®'“), a ‘receiving of 
sonship ’ {tva r^v vlo6e(TLav aTroXd/Sco/uei/, Cal 4^*®), and 
therefore the ability to look up to God as a son, 
‘crying, Abba, Father’ (Gal 4®*“^); in other words, 
what is it but, ipso factor ‘justification,’ that is, a 
rectified relation, a being put on a right footing, in 
a right relation? The Christian believer is related 
rightly to God ; accordingly law ceases to be mere 
law, and sacrifice ceases to be a means of purchasin*' 
LTace; and though he may fall into sin, he can still 
look up to God as one whose relation has onco for 
all been made right in and through Christ. 

(Neither the Roman Catholic and other present- 
day kindred doctrines which represent justification 
as in some sense imparting real righteousness ; nor 
the traditional or ‘ orthodox ’ doctrine of an im¬ 
putation of the righteousness of Christ, are true 
to Scripture, though each of them embodies a 
certain aspect of the truth.) 

How Christ by His work on our behalf empowered 
man to fulfil the conditions devolving on him, i.e, 
to exercise faith, as w’ell as to do tliat which faith 
of moral necessity ])resupposcd, is a point which 
belongs to the doctrine of the atonement; but if 
justice be done to Nd' hints on the subject, pro¬ 
pitiation, justification, and sanctification will be 
round to constitute the distinguishable though 
insci^arable factors of one great spiritual whole. 

Literature.— Siegfried-Stade, «, pis; Crj^incr and Tliayer- 
Griinm, «. hixxiot and ilH cognates ; Neaiidcr, PJlanrwng, etc. (tr, 
by Uyland, 1851); Smith (John), Select Discourses, osp. 7 and 8 
on ‘Legal and Evangelical Klghteousness,' etc., 1860; Newman, 
Ij€Cture,s on Justification, 1838; Herzog, KK (art. ‘ Rechtfi-rti- 
gung,’ 1st cd. Ivling, 2nd ed, Schmidt); llitschl, Rechtfertigung 
und Versohnung, Bd. lil. 2nd ed. 1888; Doruer, Chrisiliche 
illaubensUhrt (tr, by Banks and Cave, System of Christian 
Doctrine, 1880-1883); Schultz (11.), ‘ Gorechtigkeit aiis dem 
Qlanben im A. u. N. Test.,’ in JDTh, and Alttcst. Theologie (tr. 
by Putersou, OT Theology, 1898); Frank, System der Christlichsn 
Wahrheit.Srd ed. 1894 ; Beck, Chrisiliche Glauhenslthrs, 1886; 
Kaftan, Dos IFesen der Christ. Religion, 1888; Romanp, ' Ueclit- 
fertlgung dundi den Glaubcn,’ in 6'A', 1867 ; Sabatier, The Apostle. 
raul{tr. edited by Findlay, 1891); Bnioe, St. Taul's Conception 
gf Christianity, 1894; Simon, J^vonciliation Incarnation, 

1898. D. W. Simon. 

JUSTLE. —Nall 2* ‘ The charets shall rage in 
the streets, tlicy .shall iustle one against another 
in the broad wiwes.’ Thus the verse appears in 
AV of 1611. In mod. edd. ‘cliarets’ is spelt 
‘ chariots,’ but ‘ justle ’ is retained (and accepted 
W RV) tliougb ‘ jostle ’ is the usual sjjclling now. 
CTf. Golding, CalvhVs Job, 680, ‘if we be pinched 
with adversitie, the passion of sorow’ is bo vehe¬ 


ment, as it cannot he ruled: for then a man 
skiriiiisheth in such wise, as he justleth against 
God, and that is to his owme destruction in the 
end.’ T. Fuller, Holy Warre, 11. ii. p. 45, ‘He 
was infected with the humour of the clorgie of 
that age, who counted themselves to want room 
except tliey justled with Princes.’ 

J. Hastings. 

JUSTUS ('loOjros).— 1. In Ac we are told that 

two names were put forward for election to the 
place vacated by Judas, Josepli called Rarsahbas, 
who was called Justus, and Matthias. Justus is, of 
course, tlie Greek name assumed by a Hebrew. 
See Joseph Bausabbas, 2. In Ac W we learn 
that St. Paul when at Corinth lodged wdth one 
Justus, or Tit(i)us Justus, a proselyte {ae^byeuos rbv 
Qtbv) whose house was near the synagogue. There 
is some variation in the MSS. The name is Titius 
Justus in B, the Vulgate, and Momphitic versions 
(in Codex Amiatinua ‘Titus nomine Justus’), 
Titm Justus in XE, Titus alone in the Sahidic 
version and Peshitta, Justus alone in AD and 
later MSS; tw'o MSS omit the name altogether. 
According to Ramsay, ‘Titius Justus was evi¬ 
dently a Roman or a Latin, one of the coloni of 
the colony Corinth. Like tlie centurion Cornelius, 
he had been attracted to the synagogue — his 
citizenship could afford Paul an opening to the 
more ediutated class of the Corinthian population* 
(St. Paul the Traveller, p. ‘256). 8. Tn Col 4^®* 

St. Paul sj^eaks of Aristarchiis, his fellow-prisoner, 
Mark the cousin of Barnabas, and Jesus, which is 
called Justus. They were all ‘ of the circumcision,’ 
and were his only fellow-workers for the kingdom 
w’ho were a comfort to him. The name is a 
Gentile surname assumed by a Jew, as in 1. 

A. C. Headlam. 

JUTAH or JUTTAH (in Jos 15®® npp [Hahn, 
followed by RV ; AV has Juttah, which is the 
punctuation of Micliaclis, n^p], in Jos 2H® 
[hence AV and RV both have Juttah]).—A town 
of Judah (Jos l.:J®) mentioned in connexion with 
Maon, Carmel, and Ziph in the moUiitaina, given to 
the priests, the sons of Aaron (Jos 2H®), as a city 
of refuge for the man-slayer. It has been left out 
of the catalogue of cities of refuge in 1 Ch 6®®, but 
QPB adds note, ‘Insert, Juttah with her pasture 
grounds.’ In the time of Eusebius and Jerome 
[Onomast. s.v. ’lerrdp) it was large village 18 MP, 
from Eleutheropolis, and in I)aroina-ad-australcm. 
Reland (Pal. p. 870) suggests tliat Juttah was 
probably the residence of Zacharias and Elisabeth, 
and the birthplace of John the Baptist, the 7r6Xtt 
'lodda (‘a city of Judah’) of Lk being so 
written by a corruption, or from a softer pro¬ 
nunciation, instead of TrdXtf 'Joara (so also Rooin- 
son, BUP^ ii. 206). Scetzen (1807) ajipears to have 
identified the mo<lern village of Yutta as Juttah, 
and Robinson (BRP^ i. 495, ii. 206) corroborated 
tbe identification. It is a large Moslem village, 
standing high on a ridge 16 miles from Beit Jibrin 
(Elcutheroj)olis), andiu tbe vicinity of Maon (Main), 
Carmel (Kurmul), and Zipb (Tdl ez-Zif). It is 
built of stone, and tbe water supply is from 
cisterns. On the south there are rock-cut tombs, 
and rock wine-presses are found all about the 
village. The country around is stony, but tlie in 
habitants are very rich in flocks (SnP iii. 310). 

C. Wakken 
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KABZEEL B Kat/9at<reXeTjX, A KaaBei^X ).— 

A town in the extreme south of J udah, on the border 
of Edom, Jos 16^^ It is mentioned in 2 S (B 
Ka^eaeiflX ; cf. 1 Ch 11®*) as the native place of Ben- 
aiah, the son of Jehoiada. In Neh 11“ it appears 
under the name Jekabzeel as reinhabited after the 
Captivity (LXX omits in this verse both Jekabzeel 
ana Dibon). Its site has not been identified. 

C. ll. CONDER. 

KADESH, KADESH-BARNEA Gn 14^ [where 
it is also called ‘ well of decision ’] * 16*^20*, 

Nu 13“ 20^- et al.\ in Dt 1® 2*^ 9“, 

Nu 32® 34\ Jos 10^' 14®*^ 15* [all]; LXX KaSiJs, 
[toO] With the exception of Sinai, 

no spot is more memorable in the history of the 
wanderings of the Israelites than Kadesh-barnea. 
It was here that the host camped during the 38 
years that intervened between the sending out of 
the spies and the entrance into Palestine (Nu 20^* “ 
JE). It would appear, indeed, from Dt 2^^ as if the 
time was spent away from Kadesh. We mav 
perhaps infer t that at Kadesli the tabernacle witn 
the ark of the covenant was set up; that it was 
the abode of Moses and the chiefs of the tribes, 
and that it was the general centre to which the 
people resorted for wor.sbip and for judgment on 
disjmted questions. But it by no means follows 
that tlie whole multitude with their flocks and 
herds congregated in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood ; sucu a multitude of people and animals 
would, for the sake of pasturage alone, require a 
wide field in which to pitch their tents. It was at 
Kadesh that Miriam died (Nu 20^); it w'as the 
scene of the rebellion of Korah and his company 
(Nu 16); it was from Kadesh that the spies were 
sent in advance to ascertain and report to Moses 
on the physical character and the inhabitants of 
Canaan (Nu 13“); and it was at Kadesh that the 
miraculous supply of water was obtained (Nu 
20**^*), when, apparently, the fountains which had 
caused the spot to be selected as camping ground 
were dried up; caused either by a prolonged 
drought, or by the blocking up of the unaerground 
channels by the falling in of the limestone strata. 
Whatever may have been the cause, the restoration 
of the flow of water was clearly miraculous, as it 
occurred at the moment of the interposition of 
Moses by command of God i though in a maimer 
at variance with precise directions, which wore to 
‘speak unto the rock’ (Nu 20®), not to strike it 
with the rod. This departure from his instructions 
cost Moses his doom. 

The position of Kadesh-barnea has been the 
subject of much controversy. By a comparison of 
various passages the site is brought within very 
narrow limits. It was on the borders of the Wil¬ 
derness of Zin (Nu 20^), a tract which lay along 
the western margin of the valley of the Arabah; 
it was also near the southern boundary of the 
territory of Judah and of tlic land of the twelve 
tribes (Nu 34^). It was eleven days’ journey from 
Horeb (Mt. Sinai) by way of Mt. Seir, or, in other 
words, by the route of the Arabah,—doubtless 
the number of days occu[)ied by the Israelitish 
host in their journey between these two important 
camps ; and it was not far distant from the border 

* The name Kadesh implies that the place was a sanctuary; 
no doubt it bore this oharacU'f before its occupation by Israel. 
See, further, Driver on Dt 83‘^, whore Wellh. would read * from 
Meribath-Kodesh’ for nliaip ‘out of holy 

myriads,' of MT. 

t But see Driver on Dt 2^^. 


of Edom and the base of Mt. Hor, a site which has 
been recognized as indisputable by many competent 
authorities. It was from Kadesh-barnea that 
Moses on the expiration of the ‘ forty years,* and 
the resumption of the journeys of the Israelites, 
sent messengers to the king of Edom asking per¬ 
mission to pass through his land so as to reach the 
tableland of Moab on their way northwards; 
which request was refused (Nu 20^*’*' E).* All 
these passages lead us to infer some position in the 
Badiet et-lih—the great expanse of treeless lime¬ 
stone plateau which intervenes between the valley 
of the Arabah, opposite Mt. Hor on the east and 
the coast of Philistia about Gaza on the west. 
These conditions appear to be fully satisfied in the 
site discovered by the late Rev. John Rowland in 
1842, to which he was guided by some Arabs when 
resident at Gaza. Here he found a lofty wall of 
limestone, at the base of which issued forth a 
copious spring, or several springs, which emptied 
themselves into a large artificially constructed 
basin, then into another of smaller size; and, 
continuing to flow down the valley, spread fertility 
on either hand until the waters ultimately dis¬ 
appeared beneath the sands of the desert. The 
spring is known amongst the Arabs by the name 
of‘Am fCadts, or Holy Well, a name which seems 
to preserve the original biblical one. It was clear 
from the stone troughs and the marks of cattle 
and sheep around that the well was a favourite 
resort of the tribes for water, and doubtless was 
so even prior to the visit of the Israelites. The 
presence of water is a first necessity of life in those 
districts, and such a copious supply pointed it out 
as one suitable for the camping ground of the host. 
This spot was afterwards visited by Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull, who confirms Rowland’s identification, 
and who is the author of the most important work 
yet published on the subject.t The term ‘city* 
applied to this spot probably means a camp or 
village of the Midianites (Nu 20*®). E. Hull. 

KADESH ON THE ORONTES.-See Tautim- 
Hodshi. 

KADMIEL (^N'pip).—The name of a Levitical 
family which returned with Zerubbabel, Ezr 2“*®= 
Neh 7®* (cf. 1 Es 5“). The expression which follows, 
namely, ‘ of the children of Hodaviah ’ (or Hod- 
evah), is apparently meant to limit the Kadmiel 
family to those members who belonged to the 
Hodaviah branch. In Ezr 3* (cf. 1 Es 6®®), in con¬ 
nexion with the laying of the foundation of the 
temple, as well as in Neh 9^*- (the day of humilia¬ 
tion) and 10® (the sealing of the eovenant), Kadmiel 
appears to bo an individual. The name occurs 
furtlier in Neh 12®* In the last of these passages 
we ought certainly to read, on the strength of 
parallel pa.ssages, ‘ Jeshua, Ba?ii (or Binnui), 
KadmieL instead of ‘J eshua icii-Kadmiel.* This 
emendation is supported by the fact that RBA 
as well as Luc. nave viol Ka5/xti)X, implying an 
original 'la not |3. See, further, Smend, Listen^ p. 
10, n. 10 ; Ryle, Ezra and Nehemiah^ ad IL citt, 

J. A, Selbik. 

* In Dt 1. 2^*® there is no mention of these negotiations with 
Edom (Moore on Jg ID®). 

f Kadesh Damea (h ow York, 1884); also PEFSt (1881) p. 210. 
The site discovered b\ Howland is supported by Ritter. Schults, 
and Palmer; objected to by Robinson, Stanley, and others. It 
was not visited by the expedition of the Pal. Explor. Fund of 
1883-4, as it lay to the westward of the Arabah, beyond the line 
of survey by Major Kiioheuer, B.E., now Lord Kitchener of 
Khartoum. 
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KADMONITES, 'p-ijsn, KeX/iwi/atot, *men of the 
East,’ only in Gn 15^^ inhabitants of the Syrian 
desert, possibly descendants of Kedemah, the 
twelfth son of Ishmael (Gn 25’®). Mentioned after 
the Kenites and Kenizzites, tlie K. are represented 
as occupying the district along the eastern border 
of Palestine, near the Dead JSea, which was also 
called the East Sea, Q;n (Ezk 47’®). Their 

name occurs in the longest list of the nations which 
originally held possession of the territories promised 
to Abraham. Usually seven, sometimes only six, 
but here ten such nations are named. Ewald and 
many following him regard the K. as equivalent 
to the J^ederriy children of the East (wh. see), 
descendants (? Gn 25®) of Abraham by Keturah 
(Gn 29’, Jg 1 K 4^ Job 1®, Is Jer 49'^, 
Ezk 25^ ’®). In that case, K. would be the desig¬ 
nation of no particular tribe, but of the Keturman 
Arabs, as distinguished from the Ishmaelites. The 
children of the East are represented in the passages 
referred to as occupying Paddan-aram, associated 
with the Midianites and Amalekites, inhabiting 
Kedar, neighbours and conquerors of the children 
of Ammon, coupled with the Egyptians in their 
fame for wisdom, and as Easterns contrasted with 
the Philistines who possessed the extreme west. 
Job is described as one of them. It seems better to 
regard the K. as a narticular tribe like the other 
nations named in this list. Whether they are to 
be viewed as a branch of the Ishmaelitish or of the 
Ketunean Arabs is not clear. 

Litbraturr.—E wald, nutory of Israel, 1. 253, 314 ff., ii. 213 fl.; 
Dilirnann, Gemm, Eng. tr. 1897, pp. 66, 187; Delitzsch, tiew 
Co7tim. on Genesis, Edin. 1889, ii. 127. 

J. Macpherson. 

KAIN (pi'PP, properly Hakkain, AV Cain ; A 
Jos 15®^—A town 01 Judah in the Hebron moun¬ 
tains, probably the present ruin Yuktu^ on a high 
knoll S.E. of Hebron, overlooking the Jeshimon. 
It is visible from Minyeh (see Hetiipeor), and may 
be the ‘nest of the Kenite’ on a cliflf (Nu 24*’), vis¬ 
ible from the top of Peor. The Kenites inhabited 
this region. The tomb of Cain is now shown at 
this spot. Near it is the village of Beni N’aim, the 
old name of which was Kefr BaraJeah, which is the 
Caphar Barucha of the fourth cent. A.D. (Jerome, 
Paula), supposed to be the place where Abraham 
‘blessed’ God (Gn 18“^), ana whence he saw the 
destruction of the cities of the Ciccar. See SWP 
vol. iii. sheet xxi. C, K. Condek. 

KAIN (|:p * lance,* ‘ spear ’). — A clan name 
= Kenites (wh. see), Nu 24*^, Jg 4”* In 1 S 15®’’ 
Wellh. reads pp instead of ’pp, and the same change 
is proposed by Meyer {ZATW, i. 137, n. 3) for 
'PP in Jg 1’® (but see Moore, ad, loc, and on 4”, and 
cf. Budde, liicht. u, Sam. 9, 68). 

KALLAI ('^p; A KaWal, B om.).—The head of 
the priestly famiW of Sallai, in the time of Jeshua 
the high priest, Neh 12'“^’. 

KAMON (I'lDp ; B 'VafivJjv, A’Pa/x/xc6, Luc. KaXAc&y). 
—The burial-place of Jair, Jg 10®. The site has 
not been recovered. It was nrobably east of the 
Jordan; probably identical, Moore thmks, with 
KamHn mentioned by Polybius (V. Ixx. 12) in con¬ 
nexion with Pella. Eusebius is certainly wrong 
in identifying it with Kammona (modern Tell 
J^eimHn), 6 miles N.W. of Legio (Lejjtln). See 
JOKNEAM. 

KANAH (njp).—1. A toddy (Soj), forming the 
boundary between Ephraim and Manasseh, ter¬ 
minating on the W. at the sea and on the E. at 
En-tappuah (Jos 16® 17®). This eastern limit must 
have been near Shechem lying to the S.E., but 
it has not been identified with any certainty. The 


modern Wddy J^anah, the channel of a small 
stream rising near Ndblus (Shechem), is regarded 
by Condor as representing the ancient 
{handbook to the Bible, 263); but Thomson {Land 
and Book, ‘Southern Pal.,’ 66) considers that this 
tributary of the 'Aujeh would put the boundary 
too far to the south (so also Diilmann). In con¬ 
nexion with the brook Kanah a difficulty arises in 
locating the Me-jarkon and Rakkon (Jos 19^*), if 
these three under dill'erent names are all repre¬ 
sented by the 'Aujeh immediately to the nortri of 
Jaffa. The discovery of Tell Itakkeit near the 
mouth of the 'Aujeh makes the supposition not 
impossible that Me-jarkon and Kakkon were 
names of that river after being joined by the 
brook !^anah. All the streams crossing the 
northern half of the plain of Sharon are reedy and 
discoloured. Thomson is in favour of the Falik as 
representing ^fanah, and its divided mouth would 
account for the two names Me-jarkon and Rakkon. 
Farther north, on each side of Cmsarea, are two 
streams that suggest the Bible names mentioned, 
namely, eUAkhaar (Yellow River) and eUAzrak 
(Blue lliver). These streams would give Dan the 
coast line up to Dora, and coincide with the terri¬ 
tory assigned to that tribe by Josephus {Ant, 
V. 1. 21). 

2. A town on the northern boundary of Asher 
(Jos 19^). The English reader must be careful to 
distinguish it from Cana of Galilee (wh. see). It 
is very probably the modern Kana, a considerable 
village lying a few miles S.E. of Tyre (cf. Robinson, 
BUP'^ii. 456 ; Guerin, GaliUe, ii. 390 f .; Baedeker- 
Socin, Pa/.® 262 f.). In its neighbourhood there is 
a large Pheenician sepulchral monument known as 
‘Hiram’s Tomb’ {PBF Mem. i. 61). Kanah is 
pos.sibly referred to in the journey of the Egyptian 
mohar in the time of Ramses ii. under the name 
Pa-Kana-na. G. M. Mackie. 

KAREAH (Dip ‘bald’).—Father of Johanan, 
who was a Judeeun contemporary of Jeremiah, and 
one of the captains of the lorces in the open field 
Avho escaped the deportation to Babylon at the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar ( 2 K 
25®®, Jer 40’®'’®-’® 42’-» 43®-**®). In Jer 40® MT 
reads ‘Johanan and Jonathan, sons of Kareal^i,’ 
but here LXX (47®) makes mention only of Johanan, 
as in the other passages above cited. Probably 
therefore jrj'i' in MT is due merely to mistaken 
repetition of C. F. Burney. 

KARIATHIARIUS (A Ka/)ta^tapi6s, B KapraBtL- 
apetbs; RVm ‘ Kiriath-arim or Kiriath-jearim*), 
1 Es 6’® for Kiriath-jearim (wh. see). 

KARKA (nviJIi??, with n locale, hence AV Kar- 
kaa).—An unknown place on the south border of 
Judah, ^parently in the Tih plateau, Jos 16®. 
The LX A has /card dvaydis KaSiJs. 

KARKOR ("ipiP). —A place apparently in Gilead, 
Jg 8’®. The site is unknown. 

KART AH (nin^p).—A city of Zebulun mven to the 
Levites, Jos 21*^. It is not mentioneef in the par¬ 
allel passage, I Ch 6’’^. The site is unknown. It 
might be for (n^p) by a clerical error. 

KARTAN (inp).—A city of Naphtali given to the 
Levites, Jos 21*®. The parallel passage, 1 Ch 6^®, 
has ^iriathaim (wh. see). ’ While Luc. reads 
KapBdy in harmony with MT, B has Qepfuiy, A 

* There are suspicions os to the correctness of the MT (see 
Dillm.’s and Bennett's notes). Rakkon (j'lpT), which Is omitted 
in LXX, may have arisen by dittography from the preoeding 
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KATTATH (n^p, B Karavd^?, A Karrd^, Luc. 
KoTTdd ).—A city of Zobulun, Jos 19'®, perhaps to be 
identified with l^artah (wh. see) or with Kitron (wh. 
see) of Jg 1®*^, a place from which the Zebulunites 
were unable to expel the Canaanites. The site is 
unknown. Van de Velde suggests Tell l^erdnnchy 
N.E. of I^aifa, at the source of the Nahr Naaman. 
According to the Talm. (Bab. Mcgillah 6a) l^itron 
is tlie later Sepplioris {Sefftlrieh), This is opposed 
by Neubauer {(Uog, du Talm. 191). 

C. 11. CONDEK. 

KEDAR (n^p, K7;5dp).—The name of Ishmael’s 
second son (Gn 25'*=! Ch l-^*). ‘The earliest 
reference to Kedar of whicli the date is certain 
is Jer 2'®’ (Chcyne, Introd. to Isaiah^ p. 131), 
where Kedar is made tlie typo of a distant and 
barbarous tribe, being tlicre coupled with Citium 
as it is with Meshech in Bs 120®. The import of 
the name is better known to the autlior of Jer 
49^*®, where Kedar is identified wdth the Ben6- 
Vedem, and their nomad life, with their sheep and 
camels, tents, curtains, and belongings, is de¬ 
scribed ; by Ezekiel (27^') they are coupled with 
‘Arab,’ and described as trading wuth Tyre in 
cattle; and the author of the second part of 
Isaiah couples them with Nebaioth (60^), alludes 
to their pursuit of shee])-breediug (f6.), and to 
their unwalled settlements (42“). In Ca 1® the 
tents of Kedar are made typical of blackness, with 
perhaps an allusion to the Hebrew sense of the 
root *np, ‘ to be turbid or black.’ 

While the name Kedar is unknown to Arabic 
traditions, it is said to be preserved in some 
Mintean inscriptions (Glaser, SkizzCy ii. p. 439), 
and is known in various forms to the Greek geo¬ 
graphers, who, indeed, locate the tribe very dif¬ 
ferently (the pas.sajjes are collected by Gesenius, 
Thes. s,v.). Our chief source of information about 
it is to bo found in the inscriptions of Assur- 
banipal (George Smith, History of Assurhanipal^ 
pp. 266-298 ; S. A. Smith, Keilsmrifttexte Assur- 
oanipaVs, i. 58-75 ; Cuneiform Inscriptions of W. 
Asia^ iii. plates 24- 28, v. plates 7-10). The 
land of lfi‘uCri (G. Smith, p. 283), ^In-ad-ri (id. 
p. 290), or Ki-id-ri (S. A. Smith, p. GO), and the 
pooi)lo called Kid-ra-ai (G. Smith, p. 271), have 
been justly identilied with Kedar by G. Smith and 
all who have commented on this king’s annals 
(l)elitzs(ih,Para(Ac6’, p. 299 ; Glaser, Skizze^ ii. 267- 
274, etc.), as being mentioned in close proximity 
to.<4-rt-^i (the Arab) and Na-ha-ai-te (Kebaiothj, 
and described as possessors of ‘ asses, camels, and 
slieep’ (S. A. Smith, l.c. p. 67); moreover, some 
people mentioned with them are, according to one 
interpretation of a diflicult word, described as 
‘ dwellers in tents’ (S. A. Smith, l.c. p. 103). 

It is plain that the identification of Kedar with 
the Arabsy which is clearly found in Ca 1®, and 
prevails in the later Jewish literature, had already 
commenced in A8.syrian times ,* thus whereas 
Esarhaddon calls a certain Hazael king of Aribi 
(Cylinder A of the Esarhaddon InscriptionSy ed. 
Harper, p. 8), Assurbanipal, who repeats this 
l>as8age, calls him king of Kedar (G. Smith, p. 
‘283);* and though U-ai-te’ is ordinarily styled 
by Esarhaddon ‘king of the Arabs’ (]VAI iii. 
pi. ‘24. 1. 11, 108, etc.), the Kedarites are par¬ 
ticularly styled ‘his men’ (1. 107), and likewise 
the Arab general A-bi-ya-te’ is called a Kedarite 
(1. 121). Nevertheless, a special country of Kedar 
existed, and from the detailed account of Assur- 
banipal’s Arabian campaign it ought to bo possible 
to locate it accurately. This monarch’s army 
marched 100 Kash-bu Ifak-ka-ru from Nineveh, 
crossing the Tigris and Euphrates, to the wilder¬ 
ness 01 Mils, and 6 Kash-bii Jytk-ka-ru from 

* In the correspondiug plaU of WAl tbia ))awage if 
ebliterat«d. 
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Azalia in Mas to Kurasiti, where they besieged 
the Kedarites. It is not, however, clear whether 
the distance from Nineveh to Azalia, or to the 
border of Mas, is given in the first figure; and 
views differ as to the length of the measure 
employed (Glaser, l.c. p. 279 n. ; Delitzsch, l.c, 
p. 177). Since the captives are sent to Damascus 
(1. 113), it seems probable that the direction of the 
king’s march was towards Hauran (as Delitzsch, 
l.c.y suggests) rather than Yemamah (where Glaser, 
l.c.y endeavours to locate Kedar on what seem 
inadeq^uate grounds). The fact, too, that the 
Kedarite kings invade Syria vid Moab (WAI v. col. 
vii. 112 ; G. Smith, p. 288), points the same way. 

With regard to tne history of Kedar, we learn 
from the inscription that the gods of Hazael, king 
of Kedar, had been plundered by Esarhaddon (see 
above), but that Hazael, having sued for them, 
received them back (the chief being called Adar- 
samain), and was made vassal-king of Arabia. 
His son, called by Esarhaddon Ya’il, by Assur¬ 
banipal Ya’u-ta’ (\VAI iii. 21, col. viii. 37), more 
frequently U-ai-te’ (ib. 21, col. viii. 7, etc.), prob¬ 
ably on account of the heavier tribute exacted 
from him (Esarhaddon, l.c. 8, 20-24) in the next 
reign joined the party of Samas-sum-ukin, and 
invaded Syria ; but being defeated by the Assyri¬ 
ans, fled to the friendly tribe Nebaioth, who, 
however, appear to have given him up to Assur¬ 
banipal. Another kin«^ of Kedar, named Ammu- 
ladi, thereupon invaded Syria a second time, but 
was also defeated, and taken together with Adi- 
yah, wife of U-ai-te’. Simultaneously with the 
expedition into Syria, U-ai-te’ had despatched a 
force to Babylon under the Kedarites Abiyate* 
and Aimu, the former of whom, after defeat, sued 
for pardon, and obtained the sovereignty of Arabia : 
this, hoM'ever, he q^uickly resigned in favour of the 
cousin and namesaKe of the former king, who with 
the king of Nebaioth organized a fresh revolt, 
against which Assurbanipal’s expedition was 
directed. The Kedarite nest was destroyed, 
and severe punishment inflicted on Arabia. The 
date of this invasion is probably B.c. 648 (cf. 
Lehmann, ‘ Samas-sum-ukin,’ Bib- 
liotheky viii. j). G). 

While the inscrii>tions of Assurbanipal thus 
explain the co-ordination of Kedar with ‘Arab’ 
and ‘ Nebaioth,’ it is not j)robable that the blow 
dealt to Kedar by this monarch is that to which 
Is 21'®’'^ refers. Chcyne (Lc.), who thinks this 
})a88ago may be Isaiaulc, seems inclined to connect 
it with an attack on the Arabs by Sargbn; but 
this monarch nowhere mentions Kedar, and it 
seems doubtful whether this oracle can have been 
written before the hegemony of Kedar, which may 
have existed before the time of Hazael and Esarhad¬ 
don, but has not been shown to have been anterior to 
it. After tM^o invasions of Syria by Arabs led by 
Kedarite kings, the name of the tribe could be 
made to stand for the nation, and this suggests 
that the oracle is later than the events described 
by Assurbanipal, since its author appears to 
reckon the Dedanim among the sons of Kedar 
(yv.i3.17). u^nd the oracle in which they are 
threatened with an attack by Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer 49®’2®) is similarly loose in its application of 
their name. 

Interesting as are the Kedarite names recorded 
in the inscriptions, they are evidently too carelessly 
transcribed to render identification safe ; the name 
Ammuladi (like Amindta\ S. A. Smith, l.c. ii. 38) 
is clearly Arabic, whereas Hazael is doubtless 
Aramaic. The name of the tribe itself is prob¬ 
ably derived from the Arabic root ^Tc^r, which gives 
a verb meaning ‘ to be able or powerful,’ but de¬ 
rivatives of which have various senses, suitable for 
personal names. The name of their chief god 
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(whence either they or a neighbouring tribe were 
called, Glaser, l,c, 278), A-tar-sa’mu-ai-irif seems 
to be either Phoenician or Aramaic j’DB' mn (as it is 
analyzed by Delitzsch, Lc.) rather than a form of 
Athtar (as Glaser, /.c., suggests). Further sug¬ 
gestions for the derivation of these names are given 
by E. Sachau, ZA^ 1897 (xii.), p. 44 IF. 

11. S. Makgoliouth. 

KEDEMAH (npip ‘eastward’).—A son of Ish- 
mael, Gn 25^®= 1 th Ph The elan of which he is 
the eponymous head has not been identified. 
13all (‘Genesis’ in SBOT, ad loc.) considers that 
in both the above passages nij'ip is a mistake for 
ni'ij (Nodab), which is read in T Ch 5^'*. lie re- 
niarks that If^cd^mah^ ‘ eastward,* is a singular 
name, that u might be misread p, while 3 and d 
are often confused. Neither the LXX (K^5/xa) nor 
Luc. (K^5e/ia) lend any support to Ball’s proposed 
emendation. 

KEDEMOTH (n'lDip).—A place apparently on the 
upper course of the Arnon, assigned to lieuben, 
Jos 13^®, and a Levitical city, 21^ (=1 Ch 6^“ 
[Heb. *'*]). The ‘ wilderness of ^edemoth’ is men¬ 
tioned in Dt 2*“*® as the point from which messengers 
were sent bv Moses to SSihon. The exact site is 
unknown, although it has been suggested that it 
may be the ruin Urnm er-Ra^d^^ N.E. of Dibon 
{Dhihdn), 

Litbraturh.— Tristram, Land q/" 140 (T.; Baedeker-Socin, 

Pai.*193; Dillm. on Nu ‘2111^; Driver on Dt 2‘^; Buhl, QAP 

268. C. 11. CONDER. 

KEDESH (e'^p).—1. A city in the south of Judah 
(Jos 15'“*®) whose site is uncertain. It is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from Kadesh-barnea (see Dillm. ad loc,). 
2 . A city in Issachar, 1 Ch 6’“* [lieb.®^], where, 
however, Kedesh is not improbably a textual error 
for Kishion (which see) of the parallel passage Jos 
2P®. 3, See Kkdesh-Naphtali. | 

KEDESH-NAPHTALI ('^ncj Jg 4«, also called 
‘Kedesh in Galilee,’ Jos 2fF 2l^‘^, 1 Ch 6"^®; called 
simply ‘ Kedesh ’ in Jos 12-^ 19^’, Jg 4®* 2 K 15^, 

1 Mac ll®®’*^®).—A city of refuge (Jos 20*^), and 
likewise a Levitical city (Jos21®2). In early times 
it was fortified like a number of other cities in that 
region (Jos 19®^). Its full history would reveal, 
(1) a sacred city of the earliest inhabitants, (2) a 
stronghold of unusual importance, conquered by the 
Hebrews, conquered in turn by the Phoenicians, 
and a centre of great political inllueiice down to the 
time when Titus encamped with his army before its 
walls. From its importance in many ways, and the 
wonderful fertility of the region, it could never 
have sunk into a condition of poverty or insignifi 
($ance. 

It is noted in biblical history as the residence of 
Barak, and here the warriors of Zebulun and 
Naphtali were assembled by Deborah and Barak 
before the battle with Sisora, and it was near the 
city that Sisera met his death (Jg 4®*^®; cf. Moore, 
ad loc.). During one of the many invasions of 
W. Asia by the Assyr. armies, Iv., with many 
neighbouring cities, was captured by Tiglath- 
piloser (2 K 15^'). This was in the reign of 
rekah, king of Israel, B.C. 734. In Maccaewan 
times, c. B.C. 150, it was here that Jonathan 
routed Demetrius, king of Syria, mth his army 
(I Mac XIII. V. 6). At the be¬ 

ginning of our era it belonged to Tyre, and was 
hostile to the Galilteans (Jos. Wars, ll. xviii. 1; 
IV. ii. 3). 

Strong foundations and walls still surviving at 
the modem village called ^edes, lying to the north¬ 
west of the Lake of Hfileh, indicate the char¬ 
acter of the ancient city, and among the remains 
several of the finest sarcophagi of the country 
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have been recovered, one of which is doiilde, i.e. 
made to contain two bodies under one lid, the 
stone pillow’s in each loculus being at alternate 
ends. jK. was situated on a small plain surrounded 
by gentle forest-covered hills from which there 
Avas a whle outlook, and for picturesquerioes and 
beauty it had few equals among the cities of 
Upper Galilee. 

Litrraturb.—G uerin, Galih^e, ii. ss.'jfT.; Bacdpker-Socin, 
Pal.3 204- Soetzen, lieisen, ii. 127; Robinson, BRi’a ii. 430 ; 
Merrill, bast of Jordan, 121 , 306; van de Velde, Narrat. li. 
417 f.; Buhl, GAP 236 f.; SWP vol. 1. sh. iii. ; Moore, Jxuhjcn, 117. 

Sklaii Merrill. 

KEHELATHAH Ma/eeXXd^, Luc. :Ma/ffXd5, 

Ceclatha, Nu ^).—One of the tvvelve stations 

in the journeyings of the children of Lsrael which 
are mentioned only in Nu 33. It follows Ila^eroth. 
Nothing is known about its position. The w'ord is 
from the same Hebrew root (Snp) as Mnlchdoth 
in v.2® [note that in the LXX the two -words are 
very similar], and means ‘ assembly or congre¬ 
gation.’ A. T. Chapman. 

KEILAH (■"»5'’yp) the Garmite (1 Ch 4’®). — See 
following art. and Genealogy. 

KEILAH (■*i!;»’Vi?* KffiXd, in Josephus IGXXa, the 
inhabitants being KtXKapoL or KiXXirat).—This city 
is interesting principally for its connexion with 
the history of David. Shortly after he began to 
gather men around him he defeated the Phili¬ 
stines, who had been raiding Keilah, and robbing 
the threshing-floors. In Keilah he remained for a 
while, Thitner came to him Abiathar, the repre¬ 
sentative of the priestly house of Ithamar, bring¬ 
ing the ephod, after Saul hau slain the priests at 
Nob. By consulting the ephod, David know that 
Saul would come dow n to capture him, and that 
the men of Keilah, notwithstanding the service he 
had done them, would hand him over to Saul, and 
he therefore left tlie 'own (1 S 23*’^®). Apart from 
this incident, the OT mentions the name of Keilah 
in three other passages. It is in one of the groups 
of cities assigned to Judah in the Shephelah (Jos 
15^), The two halves of the ‘ district of Keilah* 
were represented in Neliemiah’s wall-building w ork 
(Neh 3^* ^®). And in a genealogical fragment (1 Ch 
4'®), in connexion with certain other names that 
connect themselves with the geograpliy, mention 
is made of ‘ the fatlier of Keilah the Garmite ’ 
among the kindred of Caleb the son of Joph- 
unneh. 

In the time of David, Keilah was an important 

} )lace, a city of gates and bars (1 S 23’). Neliemiah 
lints at its importance in his time, by speaking 
of it as a double district. And it was a very 
important place many centuries earlier, wdieii 
Ebed-tob and Su-yardata of the Tel el-Amariia 
tablets wTote of it (under the name Kilta) to the 
Egyptian king along with Gedor,Gath, and Kabbah 
{VSBA, June 1888, Bab. Tab. from Tcl el-Amarna, 
iii.), and again along with Cfezer, Gath, Kabbah, 
and Jerusalem [Mittheilungen ans der Oriental- 
ischen Sammlungen, part iii. Nos. 100, lOG). 

Keilah is commonly identified with Khurbet 
Kila, about 7 miles east of Eleutheropolis, and 
1675 ft. above the sea. This is reconcilable with 
the statement in the Onomasticon, that it is 17 
miles (perhaps it should be 7, Jerome has it 81 
from Eleutheropolis, on the road to Hebron ; but 
it is difficult to think of so elevated a region as 
in the Shephelah (cf. Dillm. on Jos 15**^. The 
Onomaaticon is cited, as well as later writings 
^icephorus, Hist. xii. 48, and Cassiodorus in 
Sozomen, Hist. vii. 29), as giving the tradition 
that the prophet Habaklcuk was buried at Keilah, 
though other traditions say at Hukkok. 

W. J. Beecher. 
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KELAIAH (•tJ'p).—A Levite who had married a 
foreign wife, Ezr lO-®, called In 1 Es 9^ Colius. In 
Ezr the gloss is added ‘ which is Kolita * (in 1 Es, 
‘who was calleil Calitas’ [which see]). Kelita 
aj)pears in Neh 8*^ as one of the Levites who assisted 
Ezra in expounding the law (cf. 1 Es 9^, Calitas), 
and his name occurs amongst the si^atories to 
the covenant, Neh 10^^. It does not follow, how¬ 
ever, that, because Kelaiah was also called Kelita, 
he is to be identified with this Kelita. Siegfried- 
Stade think not. 

KELITA.— See Kelaiah. 

KEMUEL —The son of Nahor and father 

of Aram, Gn 22^* (contrast KP where Aram is son 
of Shein, and see Dillni. ad loc.). Knobel proposed 
to connect Keinuel with Kamula in N. Mesopo¬ 
tamia, but this is pronounced by Dillniann to bo 
out of tlie question. 2. The prince of the 

tribe of Kphraiin, one of the twelve commissioners 
for the dividing of the land, Nu 84*"* (P). 3. The 
father of Hasliabaiah the ruler of the Levites, 
1 Ch 27'^ 

KENAN — Son of Enoch and father of 
Mahalelel, Gn 5^*'^ (AV Cainan; but AVm, like 
KV, Kenan) 1 Ch l”^. liXX has Kao'dv, which 
reappears in Jdv 8^’^* (AVI! read Katt/d/x), giving 
Cainan (which see) of EV. The name Kenan is 
simply a variation of Cain (i:i'3 ‘spear’). ‘ Hal6vy 
(Rechprchcs liibl. ix. 219) calls attention to the fact 
that KCnAn was the name of a god among the 
Sabamns’ (cf. Baothgeu, Bcitraqe, 127 f.). See 
Dillm. on Gn 5«. 

RENATH (n^p) is mentioned (Nu 82**“) as having 
been captured by a clan of Machir, which then 
gave it their own name of Nobah. Their occu¬ 
pation was only temporary, for Geshur and Aram 
(1 Ch 2’“) reconquered Kenath with its daughter 
towns. 

The Onom. (Lagarde, 269. 15, 296. 109) i^peaks of a 
village ‘now called KavaOd, lying Tpa^wj/t ttXt/ctIoi^ 
BoarTpujif *; and dos. (BJ I. xix. 2) mentions a KavaOd 
which in his time belonged to Coele-syria. In 
accordance with these indications, the site has been 
generally identified with cl I^anaivdt, a place on 
the western edge of the Hauran range which con¬ 
tains important ruins from the Roman and Chris¬ 
tian j)eriods. The fullest description of its present 
condition is found in Merrill {Bast of Jordan, 3(i- 
43). If this be correct, Kenath olfers an instance 
of^ the persistence of a native name during and in 
spite of a temporary alien occupation. The accuracy 
of this identification has been recently contested 
W, Socin {Bad.^ 313) and Moore {Comm, on 
Judges 8"). See, further, Dillm. on Nu 32^*^ 

A. C. Welch. 

KENAZ (T;p).—The epoiwniof the Kenizzite clan, 
variously described in OT as the eon of Eliphaz 
and grandson of Esau (Gn 36^^ R), as a ‘duke’ of 
Edom (Gn 36^^ P), as the father of Othniel (Jos 
16” JE), and as the grandson of Caleb (1 Ch 4”). 
The Konizzites (AV Kenezites), who are named 
amongst the inhabitants of Canaan in patriarchal 
times (Gn 15^® R), had probably their original 
settlements in Mt. Seir (which would account for 
K. being called a grandson of Esau or Edom), and 
from thence a branch migrated to the S. of Canaan 
(see Caleh). The Chronicler makes K. a descend¬ 
ant of Judah (1 Ch 4”*”). 

KENITES (»gpri, ’;pn; in Nu 24^2, Jg 411 ol 
KevaTot, Kivaioi, Cinwus, Kain), first mentioned in 
Gn 16^ along with the Kenizzites and Kadmonites 
of Edom. Ralaarn ‘ looked upon ’ them from the 
mountains of Moab, and punning upon the likeness 


of their name to the Hebrew 1c6n, ‘ nest,' declared 
that though their ‘nest’ was ‘in a rock’ {§ela\ 
perhaps the later Petra), they should be ‘ wasted ’ * 
until Asshur should carry them away captive 
(Nu ‘242^- 22). Acc. to Jg 1'®, Ilobab, the father- 
in-law of Moses, was a Kenite, and his descendants 
‘ went up out of the city of palm trees with the 
children of Judah into the wilderness of Judah, 
w'hich is in the south of Arad ; and they went and 
dwelt among the people.’ It was in this direction 
that the Jewish town of Kinah stood (Jos IS^). 
We find one of the Kenites, Heber, separating 
himself from the rest of the tribe and camping in 
the northern part of Israel, near Kedesh, at the 
time of the overthrow of Sisera (Jg 4”* ”). The 
Chronicler includes them among the ancestors of 
the great houses of Judah (iCh 2“); and Saul 
forewarned the Kenites of his intended attack on 
the Amalekites or liedAwin, as they had ‘ showed 
kindness to all the children of Israel when they 
came up out of Egypt’ (1 S 15®). Similarly, when 
David pretended to Achish of Gath that he had 
raided the enemies of the Philistines, he associates 
together the Israelites of S. Judah, the Jerah- 
meelites (1 Ch 2‘^) and the Kenites (1 S 27^®). 
Subsequently he sent presents out of the spoil 
which he had acquired to ‘the elders of Judah* 
w'ho ‘were in the cities of the Kenites’ (IS 30^). 
Hammath, the ancestor of tlio Rechabites, is also 
stated to have been a Kenite (1 Ch 2®“). 

It is thus clear that the K. were regarded as 
closely allied to the Isr., or at all events to the 
tribe of Judah. As the father-in-law of Moses 
was priest of Midian, it would seem that they 
were also connected with the Midianites. Like 
the Bedfiwin, they w'ero nomads, and the descrij)- 
tion of the Rechabites (Jer 35®'^®) shows that even 
under the monarcliy those who lived in the laud 
of Israel still inhabited tents and clung to all the 
nomadic habits of tneir forefathers. As was 
natural, they were chielly to be found in the 
south of Jutfah, and more especially in the desert 
to the south of it. They thus resembled the 
gipsies of modern Europe, as well as the travelling 
tinkers or blacksmiths of the Middle Ages. 

Indeed, it is not improbable that they really 
represent a tribe of smiths. The word J^Snl or 
‘ Kenite ’ means ‘ a smith ’ in Aramaic, from a 
root which has given kai/in, ‘a lance,’ in Hebrew. 
We know that the smiths of the ancient world 
formed a corj>oration which was regarded as 
possessing special secrets, and whose members 
led wandering lives. We also know that in the 
time of Samuel the Israelites had no smiths of 
their own, all having been removed by the 
Philistines ‘ lest the Hebrews make them swords 
or spears’ (IS 13^®- ^). It would appear, there¬ 
fore, that the blacksmith’s art was confined to a 
particular corporation, and that the Israelites were 
unacquainted with it. Yet the art of working in 
iron as w'cll as bronze was known in Canaan at an 
early period : in the Travels of the MoJuxr, a story 
written in Egypt in the time of Ramses il., the 
hero of the tale finds an iron-smith ready to hand 
when an accident happens to his chariot. 

Josephus, who elsewhere calls the Kenites 
Kei'€Tt5cs, speaks of them as ‘ the race of the 
Shechemites’ {'ZiKiiiirCiv) in his account of Saul’s 
expedition {Ant, vi. vii. 3). The Targums trans¬ 
form the name into Salmaite, from Salma, ‘the 
father of Beth-lehem,* who seems to be termed a 
Kenite in 1 Ch 2®^-«». The Sam. VS of Gn 16“» 
inserts the same name before ‘ Kenite.’ 

A. H. Sayce. 

* Horamel {ART 245 n.) follows Klostermann in reading 
tor iy;^7» ' belong to the 'Eber.^ The emendation it 

not a happy one, any more than Hommel't explanation of 
A8h(h)ur in the tame passage. 
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KBNIZZITE.—See Kknaz. 

KEKOSIS (Lat. inanitiOy exinanitiot evacuatio ; 
Eng. ‘self-stripping,* ‘self-divesting,* ‘self-empty¬ 
ing"). — This 18 not a biblical word, occurring 
neither in the LXX nor in the NT (though once in 
its literal sense in Theod.’s tr** of Is 34"). It is a 
technical word of later theology found in some 
fragments of the /card Kal '"HXikos, wrongly 

attributed to Hinpolytus, in Gregory of Nazianzus 
{Or, 31), Cyril oi Alexandria (Ep. 2 ad Nest. 70a), 
and later writers, to express the action implied in 
the use of the cognate verb in Ph 2"^ iavrbv iKipiaaev 
(‘semotipsum exinanivit,’ Vulg.; ‘exhausit semet- 
ipaum,* Tert. adv. Marc. v. 20; ‘made himself of 
no reputation,* AV ; ‘ emptied himself,’ IIV). 

In this passage the extent of the self-emptying 
is explained by the following participle, fiop<p^p 
do6\ov Xa^LOP : that of which He emptied Himself, by 
the preceding words, rb etpai fera deep : so that the 
meaning is ‘He emptied Himself ’ of His position 
of equality with God, of ‘ that condition of glory 
and majesty which was the adequate maniiesta- 
tion of the divine nature ’ (Gillbrd, ad loc.; cf. 
K€P(h<yai iavrbp &irb roO etpai f<ra Synod of 

Antioch, ap. Routh, JteM. Sacr. iii. p. 298) by 
‘taking on Himself the form of a servant.’ The 
phrase means little more than that He accepted 
the limitations implied in incarnation (cf. 
xevaep 7rXoi5<rios Cjp^ 2 Co 8®), and was probably sug¬ 
gested to St. Paul as the antithesis to the concep¬ 
tion of the fulness (TrX^pw/za) of God which dwelt 
essentially in His Son. In correspondence with 
this, kenosis in its earliest theological use is little 
more than a synonym for the Incarnation, but it 
empliasized the Incarnation as a divine act, human 
nature being saved from above rather than by 
self-development from below, and hence it is a 
favourite word with Cjj^ril in his argument against 
Nestorius; it emphasized also the free voluntary 
condescension of the preincarnate Son, and the 
fact that there were real limitations imposed by 
Himself upon Himself during the incarnate life. 
It is put forward by St. I’aul as an example of the 
way in which men should not look only each to his 
own things, but each also to the things of others. 
But medimval and Reformed theology attempted 
to define more exactly what these limitations 
wore, and with this there followed a change in the 
exact meaning of the word kenosis. 

(a) It was ai)plied to the limitations upon the 
Christ in His incaniato human life ; to the limita¬ 
tions imposed upon divine omnipotence and divine 
omniscience within the human sphere of action, 
in order to allow a real growth and action of 
human will and human Knowledge; and the 
word was sometimes used widely to apply to 
all such limitations, sometimes {e.g. in the discus¬ 
sions of the 17th cent.) it was used, in antithesis to 
Kptj\l/iSf of a virtual surrender of such attributes, as 
opposed to a possession but conscious restraint in 
the use of them. On these exact points the Bible 
does not define, but it supplies tlie factors that 
have to bo reconciled, viz. the reality of a divine 
oneness between the Father and the Son (Jn P"** 
10^, He 1*), certain limitations of perfect inter¬ 
course between the Father and the Incarnate Son 
(Mt 27^ ipa tL fie iyKaHXiires ;), certain statements 
of the Lord Himself as to the limitations of His 
own knowledge (Mk 13^**) and of His own ‘glory* 
(Jn 17^), and statements of NT writers as to the 
reality of temptation, and of growth in wisdom 
and learning in Him (Lk jje 415 57 . s) 

analogy of tne primary use of the word by St. Paul 
also suggests tliat the kenosis Mas always a self- 
kenosis; that as the original Incarnation was an 
act of voluntary self-restraint, so the whole state 
of the incamatoklife implied a constant voluntary 


limitation imposed upon a poMer or a knowdedge 
that was His by right (cf. Gore, ubi infra, p. 218; 
Ottley, Incarnation, ii. 291), * He willed not to use 
His power, not to use His knovledge,* is a surer 
formula than ‘ He could not.’ 

(6) It has been also applied to limitations im¬ 
posed upon the Incarnate Christ M’ith respect to 
His divine attributes as exercised within the 
divine sphere of action during the incarnate life ; 
so that kenosis Mull im])ly the absolute or partial 
ce.ssation of the Word’s cosmic functions while Ho 
was incarnate. On this point, again, the Bible 
supplies no clear teaching, though the language of 
He H {Cjp . . . (})ipu3P . . . iKd$i<T€v) seems to imi)ly a 
permanence of cosmic functions ; anti such a cessa¬ 
tion conflicts not only M’ith the general stream of 
Christian theology, but with the conception of the 
unchangeable character of the divine nature. 

Litbratdrb.—T he best oxegesis of Ph is to be found in 
QifTortl, The Incarnation (1897), (cf. also Lighifoot, art loc.). 
For the later theological usage, cf. bright, U'ai/jnarks in Church 
//t«for//(1894), Apperuiix O ; (lore, Diesertativna (1895), pp. 71- 
202 ; Unice, Humilmtion of Christ (1889), Lectures ; 

Powell, Princivle of the /ncama/jon (1890); Mason, Conditioiu 
of our Lord's Lift on Earth (1890); Hall, Jienotic 'llivory (1898). 

W. l.OCK. 

KERAS (KrjpoL^f AV Ceras), 1 Es 5-®.—Head of 
a family of temple servants vlio returned with 
Zerubbabel ; called Kkros (d^^, A KT/paos, B 
Kabiffs), Ezr 2*^, Nell 7^^ (fc<A Kcipds, B -pa). 

KERCHIEFS (n'lnppp, iTri^bXaia) are mentioned 
only in Ezk where a w’oe is pronounced 

upon the false prophetesses ‘ who sew bands (or 
fillets, not pillows as in AV, RV) upon all joints of 
the hands, and make kerchiefs for the liead of 
(persons of) every stature, to hunt souls.’ The 
passage is somewhat obscure, but the reference 
appears to be undoubtedly to some species of 
divination practised in order to obtain oracles. 
The nin^pp seem to have been large veils or cover¬ 
ings thrown over the head and reaching down to 
the feet (and this is the original meaning of the 
Eng. word), and were adapted to every stature. 
The wearer of the fillets ami ‘kerchiefs’ was in this 
way introduced into the magical cir(jle (cf. David 
son’s and Bertholet’s notes in their Comm, ad loc. ). 
Hitzig notes the analogy of the later practice of 
wearing UphilUm and putting on the large tallith 
at prayer (cf. Mt 23®). 

In the Wyclilite Bible of 1382 occurs the form 
‘couorcheues’ (Is 3®*, changed in 1388 into ‘ker- 
cheues’), which shows the derivation from Fr. 
couvre-chef {couvrir to cover, chef the head). The 
Geneva version has ‘ vailes upon the head ’ in the 
text, but in mar^. ‘ kerchofes to couer their heades.’ 
The Bisliops’ Bible first ^ves ‘ kerchiefes ’ in the 
text. When the derivation of the word Mas ob¬ 
scured, it came to bo used more generally for any 
small piece of dress. In this sense the word is still 
familiar in ‘ handkerchief,’ tliough both * kerchief ’ 
itself and its other compound ‘neckerchief’ are 
nearly gone out (see Craik, Erig. of Shaks. 176). 

J. Hastings. 

KER®,— See Text of Old Testament. 

KEREN-HAPPUCH literally ‘horn of 

antimony,* so Vulg. ; LXX strangely ^AfiaXdelas 
Kipas, ‘ horn of Amalthaja,’ i.e. plenty). — The 
youngest daughter born to Job in his second estate 
of prosperity (Job 42^^). The name is indicative 
of beautiful eyes, from the dye made of antimony, 
used to tinge the eyelashes (cf. Dillm. or Davidson, 
ad loc. ; and see 2 K O’*®, Jer 4*®). 

W. T. Davison. 

KERIOTH (n)np)._A place in Moab, Jer 48»^ (in 
v.^* with art. nln«’0, RVm ‘the cities’), Am 2?. It 
is mentioned on the Moabite Stone, 1. 13, where 
Mesha declares that he dragged ‘ the altar-hearth 
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of Davdoh (?) before Chemoah * in f^eriyyoth\ Its 
site is uncertain, but weighty arguments have been 
adduced in favour of identifying it with Ar (wh. 
see), the ca])ital of Moab (la 16^), which was prob¬ 
ably situated in the valley of tlie Arnon, somewhere 
on the N. or N.E. border of Moab (see Driver on 
Am 22 and I)t 2 ‘»-« and cf. Buhl, GAP 270, who 
identifies Kcrioth, however, not with Ar, but with 
Kir—the latter of which again he identifies with 
Kabbath-moab, while he considers Ar to bo the 
name not of a city, but of a district, that, namely, 
to the south of the Amon). J. A. Selbie. 

KERIOTH-HEZKON (f’n^nnV-.p, LXX al irSXeis 
AV ‘ Kcrioth [and] Hezron).—A place in 
the Negeb of Judah (Jos 15^^, where it is added, 

* which is HazorJ See llAZOR, No. 4 , and Hezron, 
p. 379^). Kerioth-hezron should probably be iden¬ 
tified with the modern l<!arjeteAn, N.E. of Tell 
'ArAd. In all probability this was the birthplace 
of the traitor disciple Judas (avIi. see), the name 
Iscariot being = n'inp ‘man of Kerioth.* This 
is much more plausible than the conjecture which 
connects Iscariot with Azkaroth of Midra.sh Bere- 
shith rabha, ch. 98, which Schwarz {Das heil. Land, 
p. 128) identifies with el-'Askar (Sychar ?). 

r.iTKRATnRK.—Oludrin, Jud^e, iii. 180 f.; Robinson, BRP^ ii. 
101; Buhl, GAP 182; Neubauer, Q6og. du Talrn. 171, 277; 
Kfun, i/o/ATa^ara, iii. 270 n. J. A. SELBIE. 

KEROS. —Name of a family of Nethinim who 
retained with Zerub., Ezr 2'^'* (ohp) = Neli 7^^ (o^'P)* 

KESITAH. —The kMtdh is mentioned only 

three times in the OT (Gn 33^®, Jos 24®®, Job 42“). 
In the first and primary passage—to which one of 
the other pas.sages certainly, and both probably 
(cf. Budde’s ‘ Hiob,* Einleit. p. xliii) refer—Jacob 
is represented as paying a hundred k^sitdhs for the 
‘parcel of ground whore he had spread his tent’ 
at Shalem. The k^sttah therefore must have been 
a standard of value, probably metallic (cf. Job 42*^). 
Its meaning and value in modern currency, how¬ 
ever, are entirely unknown. The oMest versions 
(LXX, Onkelos, Vulgate) give‘lamb’ or‘sheep,’ 
on what grounds we do not know. In our Eng. i 
VSS the rendering is ‘piece of money’ (AV once j 
‘ ideco of silver,’ Jos 24^^)^ Ball, in Ilaupt’s SHOT \ 
{Uc?irsis, p. 91), proposes for philological reasons 
to point npTj? kishildh. Spurrell {Notes on Gen,^ 
p. 288 ) has a good note (wh. see). Cf. Madden, 
Coins of the Jews, p. 11 ; Jacob 6 , ‘La Kesita’ in 
Bev. de Vhist, et de litt. Bihl, i. 6 , pp. 515-518 (not ! 
seen); and see art. Money in this Ifictionary. 

A. K. S. Kennedy. 

KETAB {K-nrd^, AV Cetab), 1 Es Head of 
a family of temple servants who returned with 
Z<‘rubbabel. There is no corresponding name in 
the lists of Ezr and Neh. 

KETHIBH.— See Text of Old Testament. 

KETTLE.— See Food, p. 40, V. 2 . 

KETURAH ('Tj^^p ‘incense’).—According to Gn 
25^ (probably J), Abraham, after the death of Sarah 
(this is certainly the meaning intended by the com¬ 
piler of Gn in its present form), again took (n,ri *] 9 ‘i) 
a wife (ifN), Keturah, who bore to him six sons, : 
wIjo became tlie ancestors of Arab tribe.s. In v.® 
(U) she bears the less honourable designation of 
‘concubine’ (cf. 1 Ch H-). The Keturah 
e}»isode in Abraham’s life is an evidence at once 
of the presence of diflerent documents in Gn, the 
hopelessness of discovering a consi.stent chronology 
in that book, and the tendency of ])er8onal to shade 

• Showing; that tho national had a chief sanctuary there. 
TPhis favours the notion that l^ierloth was the capital of Moab. 


off into tribal history. In the light of Gn 17'^ 
‘ Shall a child be born to him that is a hundred years 
old ? ’ it would bo strange if the same writer, accord¬ 
ing to whose chronology Abraham was 137 years 
old at the time of Sarah’s death (Gn 23^), should 
relate, without remark, the birth of six sons to him 
after that event. Of course the difficulty disappears 
when w'e observe that a tradition independent of P 
and P’s chronology is preserved by J in Gn 25^'®, 
relating to Keturah. Further, as has been shown 
already in art. Abraham (p. 16“), it is impossible 
to resist the conclusion that the Keturah story is 
really an embodiment of the Israelitish belief of 
the relationship of Arabian clans and tribes to the 
Hebrew stock rather than the record of personal 
history. 

From the meaning of the name Keturah, ‘ frank¬ 
incense,’ Sprenger {Geog, Arab. 295) suggests that 
the ‘ sons of Keturah ’ were so named because the 
author of Gn 25^®^* knew them as traders in that 
commodity. A tribe Katilrd, living in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mecca, is named by the later Arab 
genealogists (Bitter, Erdkunde, xii. 19. ff.). On 
the various Keturah tribes of Gn 26 see sen. articles 
on the names of these. J. A. Selbie. 

KET, LOCK. —Many of tho old houses in Lebanon 
have still the ancient wooden lock commonly known 



in England as the Egyptian lock. It is generally 
fixed on the outside of tlie door, but in large 
villages and towns it is often put on the inside, 
a hole being cut in the door to allow the arm 
with the key to be inserted. 

The Syrian lock consists of two pieces of wood 
set at right angles to each other. The upiight 



INSIPK OF LOCK, STTOWINO TWO TINS. 

For position of lock on door see illustration under HmoB. 

piece is nailed to tlie door, and has in its upper 
part four or five holes bored, into which heaiied 
pins, or nails with tlie points cut off, are dropped ; 
the upper part of these -holes is tlien plugged with 
wood. When the cross-bolt is pushed rapidly into 
the socket in the door-post these pins fall into 
holes made in the bolt to receive them, and so 
prevent its withdrawal. The holt is hollow from 
the outer end for rather more than half its length. 
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and into this hollow end the key (ori??) is inserted. 
The latter is a piece of wood about 9 in. long, with 



KST. 


pins inserted in its upper surface at one end, to 
correspond with the holes in the bolt. When the 
pins in the key enter the holes in the bolt the key 
IS pressed upwards, and the pins of the lock are 
thus raised above the bolt, wiiich is then set free, 
and is withdrawn by the key. The length of the 
bolt is usually about 8 ^ in., but there are locks 
very much larger. The key, owing to itft size, is 
generally stuck in the girdle, but is sometimes 
tied to a handkerchief and slung over the shoulder. 
The principle of this lock is really the same as 
that of Bramah’s and Chubb’s locks. See, further, 
art. House, p. 434 f. 

Doors or gates are sometimes barred on the 
inside. The bar often extends from post to post 
across the door, but frequently the bar is inserted 
into a recess in the wall from which it is partly 
withdrawn, and so secures the door. 

For use of * keys ’ in Mt 16^*^ see art. Power of 
Keys. AV. Caiislaw. 

KEZIAH (-iV'yi?, i.c. cassia, or ‘fragrant as cin¬ 
namon’).—The name of the second daughter born 
to Job after his restoration to prosperity (Job 42^*). 

RIBROTH-HATTAAYAH (m^nn map).—A station 
in the wanderings of the Israelites on the journey 
from Sinai to Kadesh, and within one day^s 
joumej^ from Sinai, Nu 11 ®^ 33^®, Dt 9^. Its 
identilication depends, therefore, on those of Sinai 
and Kadesh (which see). The traditional site, as 
early as the days of St. Sylvia of Aquitaine (c. a.d. 
388), was a little to the north of the Nul^b el-Hawa^ 
or ‘Pass of the Wind,’ by which travellers are 
wont to reach expeditiously the plain at the foot 
of the traditional Sinai (‘hie autem locus, ubi se 
montes aperiebant, iunctus est cum eo loco quo 
sunt memories concupiscentice ’). The name, 
‘graves of lust,’ seems to imply something of a 
monumental character (? cairn, cromlech). 

J. Render Harris. 

KIBZA1M.--See Jokmeam. 

KID.— See Goat. 

KIDNEYS. —The Heb. word keldydth (nV;?, LXX 
and Kov 2 ^* y€<f>poi) has received two distinct render¬ 
ings in our EV according as it is used literally or 
figuratively. 

1 . In the literal sense MldyCth is used only of the 
kidneys of animals offered in sacrifice (except in 
three poetical passages. Job 16^®, Ps 139^®, La .T®, 
where it refers to the human organs), and is so 
rendered. By the law of the Priests’ Code, ‘ the 
two kidneys and the fat that is upon them, which 
is by the flanks’ (RV loins*), along with certain 
other parts of the viscera, wore J"’s special share of 
all the sacrificial victims. Special instructions to 
this eflect are given (Lv ^®) for the various 
victims in the case of the peace-offering—the re¬ 
maining portions of the carcase being consumed by 
the worshippers, the blood, of course, always ex¬ 
cepted—for the sin-offering (4®), the trespass-offering 
( 7 *), and, in narrative form, for the special conse¬ 
cration sacrifices ( 8 ^®- *®, Ex 29^®* ”). In the case 

of sacrificial victims burnt entire upon the altar, 
such instructions were unnecessary. The raison 
d*itre of the peculiar sanctity attaching to these 
parts of the viscera is to be found in the idea, coni- 

* See the coloured illustrations in Driver and White's Leviticus 
Haupt’s SBOT), facing p. 4. 


mon to the Semitic and other ancient peoples, that 
those parts were, next to the blood, the seat of life 
(see esp. HS^ p. 359 fl’.), and accordingly, with the 
blood, to be given hack to the Author of life. With 
the advance of reflexion and 8j)eculation on the 
mystery of life, the practice found its justification 
rather in the thought that the parts specified, and 
the kidneys in particular, were the choicest por¬ 
tions of the victim, and therefore appropriately 
devoted to J". This point of view led to the 

oetical figure in the comparatively late ‘ Song of 

loses,’ the ‘kidney-fat of wheat(Dt 32^*, EV 
‘ the fat of kidneys of wheat ’) to express tlie finest 
variety of that cereal (cf. Is 34® ‘ the kidnev-fat of 
rams’). 

2. A natural extension of the idea of the kidneys 
as an important seat of life led to their being 
regarded as one of the organs of feeling, os the 
seat not only of impulse and affection, but of the 
moral sent iment8(8eo Delitzsch, Biblical Psychology^ 
§xiii. ; Dillmann, Ilandb. d. AT Thcologic^ p. 3.59). 
In this, to us figurative, sense our translators have 
adopted the rendering ‘reins’ (from Lat. renes, 

‘ kianeys ’), as also in the three poetical passages 
cited above (under 1). Jeremiah in particular is 
fond of this use of the word kclCiyCdh as a synonym 
of Ichh^ the heart. Thus J" is said to be ‘ near ^in 
the mouth of the wicked, but far from their ‘ reins ’ 
(Jer 12^), a thought expressed by Isaiah (29^^) and 
Ezekiel (33^^) by tlie contrast of ‘ moutli ’ and 
‘ heart.’ Jeremiah also repeatedly emphasizes J"’s 
character as the supreme Judge who ‘tries the 
reins and heart’ of men (Jer 11-®, with slmht 
variations 17^® 20^®; cf. Ps 2(>', Rev 2^^^). The 
kidneys or reins are also reprcisented in poetnr as 
the seat of conscience, man’s moroJ teacher (rs 7® 
* my reins instruct me’), monitor (73*^ ‘I was 
pricked in my reins’), and approving judge (Pr 
23^® ‘ my reins shall rejoice, when thy lii>s speak 
right things’). With this thought may be com¬ 
pared the late Jewish conceit that of man’s two 
kidneys, ‘one prompts him to <lo good, the other 
to do evil ’ (Talmud, Berakhoth Cla ; cf. Ro 7^®®^*). 

A. It. S. Kennedy. 

KIDRON) THE BROOK (}’n*jp [i.c. ‘ the torrent 

valley or wady of Kidron ] ; LXX 6 

but twice (2 S 15®®* [BJ [A], 1 K 15^® AB) 
h rtDv KibpuVf once (Jer 31 [Gr. 38]^) 

ydxaX [B ; A K. ; NT, only in Jn 18' 

6 x^Md/i^ocs Tu>y K^dpevv^ or according to some MSS, 
Tov K^5pou or roD Kedpujy ).—A deep depression in 
the ground on the east side of Jerusalem, which is 
dry not only in summer but also during the greater 
part of the w inter season, but in w hich after heavy 
rains a torrent sometimes flow^s. 

The generally accepted explanation of the name 
(piip from root nnp ‘ become black ’) is from the dark 
colour of the stream or the ravine. 

Baur, who has been followed by llilgenfeld, has made thii 
the basis of an elaborate attack on the Fourth Gospel, arguing 
that the writer has imagined Ktipo^v to be the genitive plural 
of xiipof, ‘a cedar,’ and therefore cannot be the Apostle 
John, who as a Jew would have known that the name wa« 
derive<l from I’nip * dark.’ Lightfoot, who in his Biblical Essayn 
discusses this objection, dwells upon the fact, already alluded 
to, that in two passages in the LXX (2 S and 1 K 16**) 
the reading which has the support of AR is xihpanv; yet the 

LXX translators cannot have mistaken the meaning of the wordj 
otherwise they could not have written, as they generally do, • 
which on this supposition would be a solecism. 
Lightfoot also calls attention to the great uncertainty as to the 
actual reading in Jn 181; and, though the preponderance of MS 
evidence is either for rUv KiipAiv or tow Ktipcv, he believes the 
true account to be that the original reading was tow Kiiplv ; 
because this reading will explain the other two, whereas neither 
of the other two will explain either this or each other; and also 
because It is much more probable that tow Kiip^v would be 
changed Into t«» Kiipcov and tow Kiipev, than conversely, the 
tendency being to assimilate terminations. This solution was 
adopted bv Griesbach and Lachmann. VVestoott and Hort, 
however, in their ‘Notes on Select Readings’ defend the 
reading rSv and regard it as probably preserving ' ths 

true etjmiology of which seems to be an arebaio 
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(7 Oanaanite) plural of np, "the Dark [trecB]”; for though no 
name from this root is applied to any tree in biblical Hebrew, 
Home tree resembling a ceuar was call(^ by a similar name in at 
least the later language (see exx. in Buxtorf, Lex. Talrn. 1076); 
and the Greek Mtipot is probably of Phoenician origin.* WII 
rightly maintain that So; denoted not so much the stream as 
the ravine through which it flowed, and remark that isolated 
patches of cedar-forest may well have survived from prehistoric 
times in sheltered spots. 

The Valley of Kidron (modern Wddy Sitti 
Marjam) begins towards the north-west of Jeru¬ 
salem at the foot of Mount Scopus, where the 
rocks appear to have been hollowed out by 
quarrying for stones for building tombs; after¬ 
wards it turns to the right towards the south, 
separating Jerusalem by a deep depression of the 
ground from the Mount of Olives. It is here at 
the east side of the city that the name Kidron 
was specially applied to it, for the descent is here 
much steeper than at the north side of Jerusalem ; 
but the whole forms one continuous channel. Near 
the site of Oethsemano, where the ravine may have 
been crossed by our Lord and the eleven apostles 
on the evening of the betrayal, the bottom of the 
Kidron is about 150 ft. below Gethsemane, but 
nearly 380 ft. below the platform of the temple, 
"i'he bed of the river becomes more perceptible as 
it tunis towards the south, though it is only on rare 
occasions that water Hows in it. There is, however, 
a curious spring Avhich rises in a cave on the west 
side of the Kidron, and which appears to have 
originally flowed into the Kidron valley, but to 
have been diverted later through a tunnel cut in 
the rook through the ridge that forms the southern 
part of the Temple hill. A remarkable inscription 
was discovered in 1880 which records in pure Hebrew 
the making of this tunnel; and though it unfor¬ 
tunately gives no information about its date other 
than what can be inferred from the lanj^uage and 
the characters in which it is written, it is con¬ 
jectured with some probability that it may refer 
to the engineering work which was carried out by 
Ifezekiah at the time of Sennacherib’s invasion 
of Jiidma, when ‘lie took counsel with his princes 
to stop the waters of the fountains which were 
without the city, and they helped him. So there was 
gathered much people together, and they stopped all 
the fountains, and the brook that flowed through 
the midst of the land’ (2 Ch 32^-*). Robinson 
liad suggested long before this discovery that the 
Kidron might very pos.sibly flow beneath the 
present surface of tne ground ; and Rarclay 
asserted that at a point in the valley about two 
miles below the city the murmuring of a stream 
could be distinctly heard, which stream on ex¬ 
cavating he actually discovered. There may, 
therefore, before the time of Hezekiah, have been 
a flow of water in the now dry valley of the Kidron, 

On leaving tlio city, the Kidron valley turns 
south-east towards the Dead Sea, and as it pro¬ 
ceeds becomes deeper and more precipitous, its 
bod being more than 300 ft. deep. It passes here 
through a barren and desolate region, \^mere many 
of the Essenes and anchorites made their homes 
in grottoes which have been excavated in its sides. 

The name Kidron does not occur in the earlier 
books of the Bible; but after David had made 
Jerusalem the capital of the kingdom, the physical 
geography of the country in its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood naturally became more closely connected 
with the history of Judah than it had hitherto 
been. 

The first mention is in 2 S 15®*, where in the story 
of David’s flight from Absalom it is recorded that 
he passed over the brook {naJml) Kidron. The 
next mention is in 1 K 2^, in the prohibition to 
Shimei against his ever crossing Kidron. This 
passage has been relied on by some scholars {e.g. 
Sir G. Grove) as showing that the name of Kidron 


was sometimes given to the ravines on the west of 
Jerusalem; since otherwise Solomon’s prohibition 
would not have been trangressed by Shimei’s 
journey to Gath to recover his fugitive slaves; 
for whether Gath be identified with Tell es-SaJied 
or with Beit Jibrtn^ it would in either case be by 
the western or Bethlehem gate that Shimei would 
leave the city, and the valley on the east side 
would be altogether out of his way. The narra¬ 
tive, however, does not assert that he actually 
passed over Kidron; and indeed, when it is care¬ 
fully examined, it rather suggests the contrary. 
In the prohibition Shimei is commanded, ‘ Go not 
forth thence any whither,’ and then the king adds, 
* For on the day thou goest out and passest over 
the brook Kidron, know thou for certain that thou 
shalt surely die.’ But in the recapitulation of the 
prohibition made after Shimei’s journey to Gath, 
it is the general command ‘not to walk abroad 
any whither ’ which alone is dwelt on, and there is 
now no mention of Kidron at all. The reason for 
its having been expressly mentioned in the original 
robibition probably was because it was on the 
irect road to Shimei’s home at Bahurtm, and was 
the boundary of the city on that side. 

The later references to the Kidron in the his¬ 
torical books of the OT all without exception 
occur in the accounts given of the destruction of 
heathen images and altars which were either 
burned at Kidron, or, when broken or ground 
to powder, were cast into its valley or on the 
graves which studded it. In 1 K 15’* and in 2 Ch 
15’® it is recorded that Asa burned at Kidron the 
idol which his mother had set up ; and in 2 Ch 
29'® and 30'^ that Hezekiah cast into the Kidron 
the pollutions which had been found in the temple, 
and the altars tliat were in Jerusalem ; and in 
2 K 23*- that Josiah burned at Kidron the 
Asherah that had been in the house of the Lord, 
and stamped it small to powder, and cast the 
powder thereof upon the graves of the children 
of the people. As graves were regarded as pol¬ 
luting all who walked over them or came in con¬ 
tact with them, the intention of these reforming 
kings was clearly to dishonour thus the images to 
which worship had been paid, and the altars which 
had been useo in that worship ; but from the words 
of 2 Ch 34® ‘ it would appear that in Josiah’s case 
at least there was some intention of also dis¬ 
honouring the graves,’ for it is there expressly 
said that lie strewed the dust of the images upon 
the graves of them that had sacrificed unto them. 

The neighbourhood of Kidron would seem to 
be referred to in Jer 26®*; but the only place in 
the prophetical writings in which it is mentioned 
by name is in Jer SD®. The passage is a remark- 
aole one. ‘ And the whole valley of the dead 
bodies, and of the ashes, and all the fields unto 
the brook Kidron, unto the corner of the horse 
gate toward the east, shall be holy unto the LORD, 
it shall not be plucked up, nor thrown down any 
more for ever’. 

The popular name for the Kidron valley, the 
Yalley of Jehoshaphat (wh. see), is not found in 
the Bible or in Josephus, and cannot be traced 
earlier than the 4th cent, after Christ. It appears 
first in the Onomasticon of Eusebius (272, 89), and 
then in Jerome’s Onomasticon (145, 13), and in hia 
Commentary on Joel, It is derived from a sup¬ 
posed identification of the valley of the Kidron with 
the valley spoken of in Joel’s prophecy (Jl 3*- '*). 
The identification of the two is clearly an error 
(but see Driver, ad loo,). The narrow ravine of 
Kidron would be a most unsuitable place for the 
gathering of the nations ; and it is to be noted 
that the word twice used by Joel for the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat is ppy, which denotes a wide spacious 
valley fit for cornfields and suitable for a oattle- 
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field, whereas the word habitually employed for 
the Kidron valley in the OT is Snj, denoting a 
narrow valley or ravine (the modern wddy ); and 
these words are never interchanged. There is, 
however, one passage— 2 K 23^—in which the ex¬ 
pression shadmCth ^idrdn (lleb. jh-ip LXX 

aadr}iJiil)0 [A; aaXrifjLuid B] KtSpibv) occurs, which is 
translated both in AV and KV * fields of Kidron * 
(prob. a point at the junction with the Valley of 
Hinnom), but the usual term, nahalt is again used 
in 2 K 23». 

It haa been sugtfested that the name, * the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat’ in J1 may be a purely imaginary name, and may repre¬ 
sent a locality which had no existence except in the vision of 
the prophet. Robinson (BRP* i. 2(19) conjectures that it may 
be a metaphorical allusion to the significance of the name 
Jehoshaphat, ‘ J" judgeth.’ This view appears to be favoured by 
the tr» of Theodotion, and by that of Targ. Jon. 

'The place of the decision of judpnnient.' Michaelis takes this 
view, and supposes it to be a prediction of Maccabsoan victories. 
It has also been suggested that the frequent mention by Joel of 
Mount Zion, Jerusalem, and the Temple, may have led to the 
belief that the valley spoken of in the same prophecy was in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

This characteristic of the prophet Joel may, however, suggest 
a somewhat different conclusion. Ilis frequent use of the 
names of real localities in his prophecies may be appealed to as 
making it probable that the vision of the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat may also be connected with a real locality. It may be 
noted that the word used by the Chronicler {2 Ch 20'^) to 
describe the valley in which Jehoshaphat assembled the people 
after his victory over the combined forces of the Edomites, 
Ammonites, and Moabites is the same word (p^y) which is 
twice used by Joel to describe the valley of Jehoshaphat. The 
author of Ch is, of course, one of the later writers of the OT, 
but he is more ancient than the other authorities quoted. The 
historical event is recorded in Kings as well os in Chronicles, 
though the account in Ch is fuller. The defeat of so many 
nations, and the groat deliverance thus granted to Judah in 
the past, might have seemed to the prophet a not unapt type of 
the future gathering of the nations, and of the victory over 
them which he foretold. This might help to explain the trans¬ 
ference of the title the * Valley of Jehoshaphat’ to the Kidron 
valley In later times: for the valley which was the scene of 
Jehoshaphat's victory stretches very near that part of the 
Kidron which turns towards the Dead Sea. 

At the present time the Jewish as well ns the 
Christian and Mohammedan population of Pales¬ 
tine identify the valley of Kidron with the scene 
of Joel’s proohecy, and believe that the Last 
Judgment will be held there. It is the dearest 
wish of every Jew to obtain a grave at Kidron. 

One of the four monuments by the Kidron at 
the foot of the Mount of Olives is associated by 
popular tradition with Jehoshaphat, though it is 
recorded in I K 22 ®^ that Jehoshapliat was buried 
in the city of David. This is repeated in 2 Ch 2D. 

The title given to Kidron in Jer 3D^ ‘ the valley 
of the dead bodies,’ suggests that Ezekiel, who 
BO often repeats more fully notes which had been 
struck by Jeremiah, may have intended to repre¬ 
sent Kidron by the valley of dry bones to which 
he was carried out in the spirit of the Lord (Ezk 
37). The imagery, indeed, of the vision may have 
been suggested by sights which he had seen in 
Mesopotamia, in the desert track where, as Stanley 
remarks, bones and skeletons of man and beast, 
the remnants of some vast caravan or the burial- 
place of some mighty host of ancient days, dry 
and bleaching in tlie yellow sands, would form a 
sight familiar to travellers through the wilder¬ 
ness ; yet, as in a dream, imagery taken from one 

f dace is often transferred to another and a distant 
ocality, so it may have been with the prophet 
whose spirit was so often in the land of Israel 
while his body was by the banks of the Chebar 
(cf. Ezk 40^), and who by the words with which 
ch. 37 opens seems to represent the locality to 
which he was carried out as a distant one. 

Litkraturb.—R obinson, DRP^l 231 f., 268ff., 641; Buhl, GAP 
03, 182 f.; PEF Mem, Jerusalem volume, 122; ZDPV v. 816 f., 
823 f.; Benzinger, lleb. Arch. 41flf.; Neubauer, Giog. du Talm. 
61 f.; Ijees, Jeniealem Illustrated, 120if.; Driver and Nowock 
on J1 8^. See also arts. JBnoBHAPHAT (yAhhve or) and Jbro- 
■ALIM in the present volume. J, H. KENNEDY. 


KIDRON (in 1 Mac Kedpd}^ [Kat5p-] A, 

om. TTfju ; in v.^^ t^v KeSput A, Kedpwp K*, Xe^piLp 
b; in W Kedpuiv A{<).—A place fortified by 
Cendeba 3 ns (1 Mac 15^*-and the point to whicn 
he was pur.sued after his defeat by the sons of 
Simon the Maccabee (16®). It is named in con¬ 
nexion with Janmia, and may be the modern 
Katrah near Yebna. It is possibly the same town 
that is called Qederoth in Jos 15^b 2 Ch 28^**. 

Litkraturr.—S' lTP vol. iii. sheet xvi.; Guerin, Jud^e, ii. 
35 f.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.^ 210; Buhl, GA2* 188; Dillm. on 
Jos 1688 . 

KILAN (A B KeAoV, AV Ceilan), 1 Es 6 '». 

—Six^-seven sons of Kilan and Azetas returned 
with Zerub. from captivity. There are no corre¬ 
sponding names in the lists of Ezr 2 and Neh 7. 

KINAH (!ij’p).—A town in the extreme south of 
Judah, Jos 15-®. The site is unknown. The 
common noun Mna?i means ‘ wailing song,’ ‘ lament 
for the dead ’; but it is possible that tlie name of 
the above town is derived from the Kenites (’rp), 
who settled in the Negeb (Nu 10^^), and had several 
cities in tliat quarter (1 S 30**®). See Dillm. Josua, 
p. 525. 

KINDNESS (npn [see careful study of this term in 
W. li. Smith, Projdi. of Isr. 16011. 406]; 

— 1 . Koligion is and ought to be determinative of 
human life in general, and so in particular it moulds 
the grace of kindness. Cod was kind to the people 
of Israel, looking upon their allliction in Egypt and 
delivering them (Ex 3). The people were frequently 
reminded of this merciful intervention of J", and it 
was set before them as the ground of obedience and 
of action resembling His. Israel was not to oppress 
or vex a stranger, but to love him, for they knew 
the heart of a stranger, having been strangers in 
Egypt (Ex 2221 23®, Lv IJP*-). The laws in the 
Book of the Covenant are specially marked by the 
requirement of kindness to the wor and needy, 
and the succeeding laws and the exliortations of the 
prophets continue to press the obligation. Indeed, 
God’s pardon for sin and Ilis rich spiritual bless¬ 
ings are made dependent in part on the suppliant’s 
kindness to others in distress (Is D®"!’ 58®'^*). 

Christ revealed God as the Father of men, and 
the kindness and mercy Ue enjoined on Ilis fol¬ 
lowers resemble the typo of these whicli is mani¬ 
fested by God. The divine Eatlier regards men 
as potentially His true sons, and yearns for the 
prodigal’s return (Lk IS^®). To effect His merciful 
purpose He uses the instruments of kindness— 
even His severity is kind. He makes His sun rise 
on the evil and the good (Mt 5“*®), and blesses even 
the unbelieving with rain and fruitful seasons and 
gladness of heart (Ac 14i’), and He sent Christ to 
reveal Himself by miracles of kindness, and by 
opening up a way of spiritual salvation. Love to 
God will dispose men to view others as Ho does, 
i.e. as persons who are laden with suffering, but 
capable of the highest things, and as most likely 
to be influenced For good by love and kindness 
(Lk 6 ®®*-, 1 Jn 3'7). 

2. {a) Intensively^ kindness is limited, or at 
least its form is regulated, by the condition that 
righteousness must be maintained and developed. 
A holy God cannot bestow complete happiness on 
the unholy. Penitence, faith, and new obedience 
are theremre demanded in men, and the misery 
endured while they are absent or deficient is but a 
proof of God’s kindness. So, if man’s brother sin 
against him, he must be induced to repent and 
turn from the wrong (Mt 18*®®^*). He who only 
showers promiscuous benefits on the evil-doer 
shows no true kindness to the latter or to the 
community, but rather encourages the sinner in 
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sin, and so sliares in it. Hero kindness is mani¬ 
fested in reclaiming the offender from evil (which 
must be clearly represented os such), and in par¬ 
ticular by the manner in which he is approached, 
by signs of goodwill, by patience, forbearance, 
timely speech, and timely silence, and all those 
nameless, conciliatory arts which can spring only 
from that love whicii sullereth long and is kind, 
and seeketh not her own (1 Co 13^*-). I’lie ends of 
righteousness and of true kindness further require 
that man shall be just before being generous 
(althoiigli when a material debt is ^)aid we still 
fail to give others their due if it is discharged 
without love, Ilo 13’*-)» that there be no 
indiscriminate or injudicious bestowal of aid, 
such as would tend to lessen anotlier’s self-respect 
and reliance on self-help (2 'fh 3'^'^), not to speak 
of actions which are only to be described as 
officious (1 P 4‘*). So, too, it is needful to adhere 
to the truth, at the risk of an apparent want of 
kindness. The Christian shoiikl endeavour to 
rise to the height of Christ’s exarnido, so as to 
be able, on occasion given, to speak the truth to 
those who are in trying ciiciinistances, with such 
a spirit of faith and glad confidence in the 
faMicrly lov^e of Cod that the announcement 
will have, not a hurtful but, as far as may be, 
a soothing and bracing eflbct (Kph 4'^* “). Kind¬ 
ness, therefore, is based on righteous Christian 
love as its princiide and motive ; and our Lord’s 
golden rule (Mt 7**) and parable of the Good 
Samaritan furnish guidance for the practical ap¬ 
plication of the principle. 

{b) Extensively^ kindness is duo to all men with 
whom one has to do, and even to the lower 
animals, the example and care of God being 
again our standard (Jn 4”, Mt 6 “®), People of 
one’s own faith, as being nearer than others, and 
furnishing more points of contact, and yielding 
many services which merit gratitude, have special 
claims {Gal 6 ^^). Hut the ungodly and sinful 
also call for coni passionate care in view of their 
spiritual possibilities, i^hen the minor courtesies 
of life in general human intercourse are of value 
(Mt G. FERRIE.S. 

KINDRED (in AV IGll nearly always kinred) 
occurs in the plur. in the sense of ‘families,’ 
1 Ch IG^*'*, Ps 22“^ 96'^ (all nin^y’p), Ac 3“ (Trarpiaf, 
RV ‘families’), Kev V T IP (</)uXaf, KV 
‘tribes’), 'riiulalo has the sing, in the same 
sense, Dt 29'^ ‘ Lest there be anionge you man 
or woman kynred or trybe that turneth awaye in 
his hert this daye from the Lord oure God’(AV 
‘ family ’). Cf. Elyot, ilouvcrnour^ ii. 99, ‘ And 
also for his endeavour, [uowesse, and wisedoine, 
[Moyses] was nioche estemed by Pharao and the 
nobles of Egipte; so that he moughte have lived 
there continually in nioche honour and welth, if 
he would have preferred his singular advaile be¬ 
fore the universall weale of his owne kynred or 
fainilie.’ j, Hastings. 

KINE.-See Ox. 

KINO (The Office of, in Israel).—!. Origin. 
~1. Of the origin of the king (-ij^p mdek) among 
bomitic peoples only uncertain inferences can be 
drawn from the meaning of the word and from 
facts more or less disputed. 

MLK in Assyr. and Aram. = ‘ advise,’ ‘ decree ’; 
Arab. = ‘ possess,’ ‘ rule ’; Heb. and Eth. = ‘ rule.’ 
This ^ suggests that the term arose rather from 
the intellectual than the merely physical side, 
from counsel rather than prowess. He whose 
counsel was found best, eventually became king. 
Further, the term seems to have arisen after the 
purely nomadic stage of the Semitic nations (in 


which the Sheikh rules)* had ceased, yet before 
any had gained large territories. For king seems 
to be closely connected with city life, in con¬ 
trast alike to unsettled wanderings and to per¬ 
manent possession of large tracts of country. 
Thus we find in the time of Abraham several 
kings in a small space round the Dead Sea, and 
many througliout Palestine at the time of the 
conquest, each ruling a town with its adjacent 
lands, and presumably such villages as were de- 
lendent on it. The office in such cases appears to 
lave been normally (apparently not in Edom, Gn 
36^^*^*) hereditary.f 

2. Side by siefe, however, with this there existed 
in each Semitic city the conception of a divine 
King who was supreme over the whole people, and 
from whom it had come into being. The frequency 
with which the gods of Semitic nations have an 
appellative of which MLK forms a part (e,g. 
Mel^art of Tyre) or the whole (Milkom of 
Ammon), shows that this was one of their primary 
conceptions of Deity. 

We may explain the fact of botli God and ruler 
possessing the same title by sup])osing either that 
the root idea of MLK suited both alike, the term 
being given to the Deity as signifying Him who 
gives counsel {e.g. by oracle); or that tlie title was 
given to the human ruler in accordance with his 
claim to be descended from, or to represent, the 
Deity; or (though this is very improbable) that 
the roots are diilerent and the identity of the 
words as applied to God and to the president of a 
city is accidental. Hut, whatever the cause, the 
fact of tlie identity of titles tended to strengthen 
enorinou.sly the king’s position. 

3. Of the origin of tlie oJDice (not the title) of 
king in Israel itself we have comparatively full par- 
ticiuars. We stse the preparation for it anti its 
inauguration. At tlie Exodus Moses supplied the 
place of a king,t centralizing in himself all the 
visible power. NVe know much less of Joshua, but 
the same appears to have been the case with him. 
But after tlie first flush of victory was over, when 
the tribes were divided by whole districts of 
unconquered Canaanites, and the sense even of 
religious unity was weakened by compliance with 
loctu religious customs, the inroads of various foes 
produced (at God’s call) guerilla chiefs who re¬ 
leased the j)arts where they lived from foreign 
attacks. (.)ne of these, Gideon, was invited by 
‘the men of Israel’ to ‘rule’ over tliem,§ and 
though he verbally refused, saying, ‘ The LORD 
shall rule over you,’l| he appears to have ruled 
over his city Ophrah, for on his death his son 
Abimelech kills all his brothers (except Jotham) 
and has himself made king in Shechem (Jg 9®).11 
Abimelech acted as prince (v;i Jg 9^^) ‘over 

•‘Das Konigthum i»t in Arabian cine fremde Pflanze,’ G. 
Jacob {Das Leben der voriHlamischen Beduinen, 1895, p. 164). 

t Even Kbed-Tob (c. u.c. 1400) of Urusalim implies that this 
was the norm, when he contrasts his own case : ‘It was not my 
father who installed mo in this place nor my mother, but the 
arm of the mighty king has allowed me to enter into my ances¬ 
tral house' (liommel, Ancient Heb. Trad. p. 166). Observe 
that in the MLKy being properly the ruler merely of a city, we 
iiave perhaps the explanation of the fact that the term was not 
used oy the Assyrian monarchs of themselves. They may have 
already found this title belonging to the kings of the various 
cities that they had conquered, and therefore they called them¬ 
selves Sar (perhaps Is 1(><) has a satirical allusion to this nomen¬ 
clature). 

t Dt 38^ however, ‘and ho was king in Jeshurun,' probably 
refers to God. 

I Mishol bdnu. From a comparison of Jg 9® with 98- R*. la. 14 
this seems to be here synonymous with MLTC. 

II Jg 8*2. 83, To say that such a contrast between an earthly 
and the heavenly king is an anachronism, and that, therefore, 
those verses belong to a later date (Moore), is with our present 
knowledge of the sources of Jg much too drastic a treatment. 
See, further, art. Judobs (Book), p. 810*. 

% We do not know the relation of Ophrah to Shechem. It la 
(possible that they were the same place, the latter representing 
the Canaanite part of it, which rebelled against the Israelitee. 
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Israel* (i.e. ajjparently Shecheni, and a few towns 
near), but his death after three years prevented 
a prolongation of a kingship in Israel after the 
Canaanite form. Jephthah had a kind of lieadship 
in Gilead (Jg 11®*^'), out no more was done in the 
direction of the formal kingdom till the time of 
Samuel. Samuel had indeetl conquered the Philis¬ 
tines at Ebenezer, and had recovered the district 
that had been formally taken over by the Philistines 
(1 S ag it seems, as he became older and 

less energetic, the Philistines became stronger, and 
by their superior weapons and organization were 
reducing the Israelites to a condition little better 
than that of serfs (1 S 13^®®^*)* The danger of ex¬ 
tinction as a nation at the hands of tlie l^hilistines 
was imminent, and unity in feeling and action 
was absolutely essential if Israel was to be pre¬ 
served. ■ It was the sense partly of this and partly 
of the declension of SamuePs sons from their 
father’s uprightness in the internal administration 
of the district round him that led the elders of 
Israel to ask Samuel for a kil^^ 

The words attributed to Siinuel in reply are 
very difficult. On the one hand, if Dt 171 * -® (cf. 
28®®) is Mosaic, the principles that ought to guide 
the election of a king must, one would suppose, 
have been well known, and it is so far worthy of 
notice that in at least three out of the four points 
(no stranger, not multiplying horses, not multiply¬ 
ing wives, the study of the Law) Saul satislied 
these principles. Put with our present knowledge 
it seems impossible to reconcile Samuers fears with 
a knowdedge by him of the sanction given to the 
king in Lt. For Dt assumes that tlie kingdom 
need not be opposed to the theocratic government 
of the nation, but may rather become a form of it. 
On the other hand, Samuers w’ords are such as 
could iiardly fail to suggest themselves to every , 
far-seeing religioufily-niinded patriot.* ' 

Nothing but the strongest necessity could justify 
(as by God’s answ er to Samuel it did justiiy) the 
commencement of a system wdiich tended to repress 
the development of the free life of the individual 
Israelites, a life which might otherwise have 
attained much sooner the realization of the perfect 
liberty of the ideal believer in God. A king, how¬ 
ever, was better than destruction by the rhilistiues 
or absorption by tlie Canaanites. 

II. The Method of Appointment. — 1. The 
Choice.—{a) In the case of Haul. The subordina¬ 
tion of the ‘ lay ’ to the ‘ religious ’ element in 
Israel is clearly seen in the action of the elders. 
Even if (as is hardly probable) any of them had 
an idea of a king possessing merely secular author¬ 
ity, no trace of such a feeling is shown, as they 
unite in seeking the sanction and the power of the 
religious authority. Further, Hamuel even after 
consenting to their wish gives them strictly no 
voice in the appointment, lie is guided to anoint 
Saul privately, and the public decision is made by 
lot, after which Saul is presented to the people as 
‘ him whom the Lord hath chosen,’ and they shout 
‘God save the king’ (1 S 10^* [E=^]). Naturally, 
after the first success, a public assembly is called 
by Samuel to ensure the ratification by the people 
of the choice already made (1 S [J]), he taking 
the opportunity of convincing the people that a 
visible king would not have been necessary had 
they served God fully, and of urging them to 
serve Him faithfully under the new arrangement 
(1 S 12 [E2]).t 

(b) In the case of David also the appointment 
was from above (1 S 16^® ‘ midrashic’), out effect 

* It is, of course, still possible that the/orm of the objections 
attributed to Samuel is one ‘ moulded by the experiences of a 
later ace’ (Driver, Dt, p. 213), but the narrative as It stands 
probaWy represents his actual feelinjis. 

t Such is the general result we appear to reach by combining 
all the data In 1 8; but see OTJC^ 136 fl. 


w’us not given to it until after Saul’s death, when 
the men of Judah anointed him os their king (2 S 
2 *), and not fully until seven years later, when ‘ all 
the tribes of Israel’ anointed him king over all 
Israel. They did this, however, only after receiving 
certain stipulations from David (2 H 6 ®). The 
virtual omission of these by Solomon, and their 
definite rejection by Kelioboam, caused the division 
of the kingdom. 

(c) In other cases in David’s line of which particu¬ 
lars have come dowm to us, the reigning king freely 
chose his successor from amonj^ his sons (1 K 
but this W’as preferably the firstborn, 2 Ch 21 ®).* 
Naturally, on the restoration of Joash to his rights, 
Jehoiada the priest took the opportunity of obtain¬ 
ing from him and the people an agreement to serve 
the Lord, the observance of whose worship was 
bound up with the national constitution and 
national prosperity (2 K ID"^). Ho again (also 
after conspiracies by others) the people appointed 
Azariah-Uzziah (2 K 14’^^), Josiah (2 K 21®*), and, on 
the untimely death of Josiah, his son Jehoahaz 
(2 K 23®®). The appointment of Ahaziah by the 
people was due solely to his being the only son 
left to his father, Jehoram having apparently 
designated another son before both his and his own 
death (2 Ch 2F^ 22'). 

2 . The A/mia^in< 7 .t~Besides the reference given 
above, see Anointing, §§ 8, i). The only king of 
the northern dynasty whose anointing is mentioned 
is Jehu (2 K 9^), where the act is strictly private, 
like that of Haul and of David by Hamuel. Many 
have thought from the absence of all mention in 
other cases that only those kings were anointed 
whose claims to the throne w’ere disputed, but this 
is very unlikely. The cases of private anointing 
are mentioned as showing to the recipient God’s 
choice and purj^ose: the imblic anointing is men¬ 
tioned only on special occasions, just in the same 
way as the words ‘God save the king’ are recorded 
(1 K 1®®, 2 K 11 '®). The frequency of the term * the 
Lord’s anointed’ confirms this (1 H 21 '® 26®, 2 S 1'* 
19®' [Heb. ®®]). It has been suggestod that kings 
were anointed in order that they might fnlnl 
priestly functions (see below’), but there is no hint 
of this. The ceremony was perliaps already purely 
archaic in Saiils time. The writer, however, of 
1 H 16'® (‘midrashic’) connects it with the gift of 
the spirit. + 

III. The External Marks.—( a) Sceptre (^). 
—This very primitive sign of supreme autliority is 
used of the israelitiBh king in Fs 45®, and perhaps 
nowffiere else. Hee Hceptre. 

(b) Spear (n'^q).—This, both among pre-Moham¬ 
medan (\V. R. Hmith, Kinship, p. 171) and modem 
Arabs (Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 259), marks 
the presence of the sheikh. It was in tlie hand of 
Haul when David played to liim (1 S 18'® [J']), by 
his side at meal time (20®® [J'J), in his hand when 
lie sat at council (22® [J']), planted by his pillow as 
he slept in camp (26® [E'J). He is also said by Uie 
Amalekito to have leaned on it when he was dying 
(2 S 1® [£']).§ These examples suggest that Saul 
did not use the sceptre; but it should be noticed 
that in the first three passages the more offensive 

• In the maintenance of the hereditary principle we may see, 
probably, the chief cause of the longer duration of the Southern 
kingdom. .... 

t For the existence of this practice in Egypt at coronations, 
cf. T. T. Perowne in Smith’s uB^ i. 137. „ 

t W. U. Smith (RS pp. 216, 8C4) conjectures (a) from 
compared with Is 01», that the anointing of kings was part of the 
ceremony of investing them in the festal dress and orn^ente 
appropriate to their dignity (cf. Ca 3U); {b) from the origlnW 
use of animal fat, that anointing meant the transference of the 
living virtues of the animal slain. He also sees in the very act 
of applying the ointment originally a form of homage. 

§ Cf. Kirkimtrick on 1 8 18^. Perhaps the javelin (|n*J) In 
the hand of Joshua was as much a symbol of author!^ M a 
1 weapon (Jos 8'8). 
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I use of the spear comes into question, and in the 
fourth and fifth he was engaged in war. 

(c) Crown or diadem (nu), of Saul on the battle¬ 
field (2 S [E^]), thererore light and probably a 
fillet of silk; and of Joash (2 K IT* || 2 Ch 23", 
cf. Ps 89" 132*8); atones (Zee Q*®). See, 

further, Crown, §§ 3, 4, and Diadem. 

(c?) Bracelet also of Saul (2 S 1*®), and in 

plur. prob. (by emendation) of Joash (2 K 11*^). 
See Bracelet. 

(e) Throne (Kpj), presupposed in numerous pro¬ 
mises and commands [e.g. Dt 17*8, 1 S 28, 2 S 3*® 
7*8’10 14®, 2 K 10®, Jer 131®). David’s is used by 
Solomon (1 K 2*®), who in audience places another 
throne for his mother (v.*®), but afterwards has a 
costly new one made for himself (1 K 10i8'20)^ as 
well as a porch for it (1 K T). 

(/) A place of honour in the temple (Ezk 46i*® 
ana perhaps 2 K 23®). 

(<7) Palace (n’3, Vp’n, j’iD’in).—S olomon’s (1 K 7i'i®) 
haa apparently three chief parts, the Great Hall 
(or House of the Eorest of Lebanon), the porch of 
judgment, and the porch or ordinary reception 
room, besides the private apartments, rich with 
cedar beams and pillars. So Jehoiakim’s was 
doled with cedar and painted with vermilion 
(Jer 22"). Ahah’s was of ivory, i.e. probably 
panelled with it (1 K 22*®, cf. Ps 458). 

(A) The royal chariot (35*1).—Nowhere expressly 
included among the insignia of the king, but 
perhaps implied by the analog of Egypt (Gn 41^), 
and the importance that chariots held in the estab¬ 
lishment both of the king and of the nobility (1 S 
8", 1 K 9*® 1O®0, Is 22*8, Jer 22"). Hence the 
fact that Absalom and Adonijah sot up a chariot 
and attendant runners (2 S 15*, 1 K P) indicated 
their claim to semi-royal state. See Chariot. 

(f) The royal harem (2 S 16®*). 

(/) The bodyguard^ primarily of Philistine mer¬ 
cenaries (Cherethites, Pelethites, and Gittites, 2 S 
8*0 [J*] 15*0 [J*]) and perhaps Carians (2 K !!"• *®), 
who may also liave been the royal butchers (see 
VV. R. Smith, OTJC^ pp. 260-263, and art. CiiERE- 
THITES). They were apparently identical with the 
* mighty men ’(IK I®- *®‘ 08),* 

IV. Duties of the King.— 1. In war,—A^ pre¬ 
parations for war called the kingdom into exist¬ 
ence, so it continued to bo the principal function 
of the king to direct warlike operations, and to see 
that the land was well defended by fortresses and 

f osscssed the material of war {e.g, 1 K 12®*®^-, 2 Ch 
7® 26®* *0 32®'0). Naturally the nucleus at least of 
a standing army was always maintained, probably 
the bodyguard (see above), the whole fighting force 
of the nation being called out only as needed (see 
Army). Sometimes also the king employed a 
large force of mercenaries (2 Ch 25®). 

2. Judicial, — In Eastern even more than in 
Western lands the supreme court of appeal is the 
sovereign in person, and in Eastern lands more 
particularly each litigant, however humble, has 
the right of bringing his cause before the king if 
the latter has time to hear it (cf. 2 S 140®^* 15®, 1 K 
3*0'**). Hence the fact that Jotham judged the 
people was a signi that he completely took his 
father’s place (2 K 15®). So, too, right judgment 
is almost equivalent to a good rule (Is 16®). Some¬ 
times, perhaps, the king was called Hhe judge’ 
(so of Moab, Am 20).t 

Through this concentration of the judicial 
functions it is probable that the powers of the 
‘elders’ diminished, and that thus there was the 
more need for the royal judges whom Jehoshaphat 

* But surely not with' the governors of the people' mentioned 
in 2 Oh 2320, as Smith’s 1246, suggests. 

t Not in Dt IT*- ^2 (Benzinger, Arch, p. 806), for the singular 
there is either generic and = plural in 1917. 18 ^ or it refers to a 
president of lay Judges (so Driver). 


sent throughout Judah, whose head was ‘the ruler 
of the house of Judah ’ (2 Ch 19®* **). They seem, 
however, to have become even more amenable to 
bribery than the elders (see below). Solomon, as 
stated above, built a special porch for judgment 
(1 K V). It is also worthy of note that the king 
seems to have had no power to originate laws 
(even Josiah’s reform is based on the book that had 
been found, 2 K 23*‘0), and that he himself was 
under law (1 K 21"*^*, Dt 17*®). 

3. Religious.—\n all early Semitic nationalities, 
and especially in Israel, religion was bound up 
with the unity of the people. For a king to 
neglect the worship of the national god would be 
to alienate a large proportion of his subjects, who, 
believing themselves to have sprung from their 
god, felt that his honour was their own, and also 
that their own welfare depended upon the treatment 
he received. Hence the maintenance of the 
religious establishment was necessarily an im¬ 
portant part of the king’s duties.* A further 
question arises whether the early Semitic custom 
of the king being the religious head of the nation 
and the cbief sacrificing priest obtained also in 
Israel. It has been asserted that this was the 
primary object of the anointing of the Israelitish 
Kings, but no hint to this effect is given in the OT 
(see above). Yet there are certainly traces of the 
old custom, whether it is to be regarded as held 
legitimate by the Israelites themsmves (till quite 
late times) or not. 

Thus w e find the following examples:—(a) Sacri¬ 
fices are ofi’ered by Saul against the wish of Samuel 
(1 S 13®’** [J®] 1400®* [J*]), but are evidently re¬ 
garded by Saul himself as his right in Samuel’s 
absence. Also, perhaps, by David himself (2 S 
6*0* *^ [J*] 24®0 [J*]), but in these cases the sacrifices 
may merely have been offered by the priests at 
David’s orcler (comp., too, Ezk 45*^^*®®). (6) David 

w’ears the linen ephod (2 S 6*", cf. 1 Ch 15®^), w^hich 
w’as a priestly garment (1 S 2*® 22*®) (see Ephod), 
and he and Solomon bless the people (2 S 6*®, 1 K 8*"). 
(c) It is more important that David and Solomon 
dismiss and appoint the chief priest at their pleasure 
(2 S 8*’, 1 K 2®*' 0®).t This may have been due to 

a desire to have a royal priesthood distinct from the 
priests of other sanctuaries (cf. 1 Ch 6*®, 1 K 4® with 
1 Ch 16^®*"®). It is possible that the oHicials mani¬ 
festly not of the Levitical line who are called priests 
(D'jn^), viz. David’s sons (2 S 8*® [J*]) and Ira the 
Jairite (2 S 20®® [R**]),! represent those royal officials 
who saw to the maintenance of such royal priests, 
unless perhaps they were the intermediaries be¬ 
tween tlio king and the whole body of the priests 
for certain functions, e.g. to supply the royal 
sacrifices, to superintend the royal expenditure 
upon the preparations for the Temple, etc.§ 
y. Maintenance and Establishment. — 1. 
Taxation.—{a) Ezk 45’^* 0 48®* speak of a royal 

* Ezk 4.')17 expressly orders that the prince shall provide the 
sacrifices (cf. 404-8 and 2 Ch 30'^ 357). 

t That David gets the choir appointed (1 Oh 16'*-2^) proves 
nothing, for, apart from the question of the historicity of the 
Chronicler’s narrative, even the closest sacerdotal body may 
depend on the laity for money. 1 Ch 104-6 {g more to the point, 
but need not imply more. So also with Solomon building the 
Temple, which Nowack {Arch. i. p. 310) strangely compares to 
Ahaz building the altar in wilful opposition to the type sanc¬ 
tioned by the nation’s religious laws. 

I I.e. dated by Budde 440-4UU b.o.. therefore (on the same 
principles) not much earlier than the Chronicler (see next note). 

§ The Chronicler evades the difficulty by paraphrasing * the sons 
of David wore chief about the kine’ II Cn 18i7). In 1 K 4* the 
title is given to Zabud as well os ' the king’s friend* (see below). 

The word ‘ priests ’ in 2 8 8*8 20*8 has been explained to mean, 
on the one hand, spiritual counsellors, or the king’s highest 
officials, or his daily companions (which is against usage); and, 
on the other hand, * priest * in the fullest sense. But to believe 
that the sons of David and Ira the Jairite actually exercised 
priestly functions requires much more evidence than has yet 
Deen adduced (but see Driver on 2 S 81®). The act of Uzziah if 
represented by the Chronicler as monstrously illegal (8 0b 
26*016), and has no parallel in Israelitish history. 
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domain with which God’s ‘princes’ will be so 
satisfied that they will no more oppress the people, 
but even with this the ‘prince’ is still to receive 
large supplies of food (45^®*'®). Such a royal 
domain is also hinted at in 1 S 8 '® (E®), and actu¬ 
ally possessed by David (1 Ch 27*®*®^). 

(b) Presents, more or less compulsory, were given 
by subjects (to Saul 1 S 10 ” IB'-*®), and oy foreigners 
(to David 2 S 8 '®, to Solomon 1 K 4”-®® 10'®-“ and 
to kings of Israel from Moab 2 K 3*, cf. Is 16'). 
The king would also certainly have his share of 
booty (David 2 S 8 " 12 ®®, 1 Ch 26”). 

(c) The king had apparently the right to the 
first cut of the pasture land (Am 7') for his many 
horses (1 K 18®). The land-tax was, as it seems, 
unknown in Palestine. Yet there was probably a 
property-tax of some kind (1 S 17®® [E'l), perhaps 
the tenth of all produce (1 S 8 '®- ” (^E®]). Naturally, 
for extraordinary needs extraordinary requisitions 
were levied (2 K 15®® 23®®). Caravans paid toll 
(1 K 10 ’®), and much profit must have been derived 
from what was in Solomon’s days the royal mono¬ 
poly in horses and, apparently, chariots (1 KIO®®* ®®), 
as well as from the commerce by sea (1 K 10 "). 
Apparently also the property of condemned persons 
(1 K 21 '- ®*’), and of those who had left the country 
(2 K 8 ®* ®), passed to the king. That ho also some¬ 
times seized property unjustly is implied in Ezk 
457 - 

(c?) We are not told the reasons why the census 



into twelve districts (I K 4’’),* which were only 
partly named after the twelve tribes, though 
roughly coextensive with them. 

2 . Officials (on^ 2 S 8 '®).—Perhaps the more 
important of these were those ‘ that saw the king’s 
face’ (2 K 25'®=Jer 52®®). It should be noticed 
that the details are almost confined to the time of 
David and Solomon (2 S 8 '®’^* 20®®®^*, 1 K 4®®^', 1 Ch 
18'®’’’ ), and that in only a few cases can we aflinn 
the continuance of the office throughout the mon¬ 
archy. 

(а) Military. —(a) The captain of the hosty i.e. 

coraraander-in-chief (under the king) of the whole 
available fighting strength of the nation, exclusive, 
perhaps, oi the bodyguard (see above). This 
position, the consolidation and concentration of an 
older usage (Dt 20 ®), was held by Abner under 
Saul and Ishbosheth (1 S 14®®, 2 S 2 ®), by Joab (2 S 
8 '®) and for a short time by Amasa in Judah (2 S 19'®, 
1 K 2 ®®), and, on Joab’s removal, by Benaiah (1 K 
2®®). In the northern kingdom the king appears 
to have divided the office into that of the two 
captains of his chariots (IK 16®*'®). (j9) The 

captain of the bodyguard (see above), Benaiah (2 S 

8 's 20 ®»). 

( б ) Civil.—{a.) The mazktr (t?| 0 ), lit. = ‘he who 
brings to remembrance,’ viz. Jehoshaphat in the 
time of David and Solomon (2 S 8 '* 20^, 1 Ch 18'®, 
1 K 4*), Joah ben-Asaph in the time of Hezekiah 
(2 K 18'®*®’ = Is 36®*®^), Joah ben-Joahaz in the 
time of Josiah (2 Ch 34®). This is usually rendered 

* It is hardly accurate to say that Judah is omitted {e.g. Bon- 
ainger, p. 308), for Socoh (v.io, cf. also Jos 16^. 48^ 2 Oh H’ 28i8, 

1 S 171) was up the vale of Elah in the Shephelah of Judah. Of 
the places mentioned with it in 1 K 4io Hepher is unknown, and 
also Arubboth (Imt see Dr. 0. Schick in PEFSty Oct. 1808, 
p. 288. Josephus, ed. Niese, Ant. vni. ii. 3, omits all ref. 
to v.io [against Smith’s 1. 260]), though this possibly is 
to be identified with Arab, mentioned in Jos 1&83 (Socoh, v.« ia 
in the next group), and also in the Shephelah, not far apparently 
from Duman, which was near Eleutheropolis (see Arab and 
Dcmar). But evidently Jerusalem and the part immediately 
round it is omitted in Solomon’s twelve districts. ’Hiis is 
explicable by the fact that being so near to the seat of govern¬ 
ment it would necessarily be more easily mulct^ for pro¬ 
visioning troops, etc., and also may have come under the special 
care of one of the other officials named, s.g. the governor of 
the dty (see below). 


‘ recorder,’ his duties being supposed to be those of 
chronicling the chief events; but this would hardly 
appear to be a sufliciently influential position. 
Perhaps his duty waji ratiier that of reminding the 
king in matters of state, and he represented the 
Grand Vizier of modern times (cf. Benz. p. 310). 

(/3) The qdpher (ns'iD) or ‘ scribe ’ (AV, RV), 
apparently the writer of the royal correspondence, 
the Secretary of State (2 S 8 " 20 ®®, 1 (3h 18'®). 
Solomon had two, who were apparently the .sons 
of David’s ‘scribe’ (1 K 4®). His duties appear to 
have been partly financial (2 K 12 '® 22 ® ®), and he 
sometimes is mentioned before the Recorder (2 K 
18'®* *7 = Is 36®*”, 2 Ch 34®, cf. 2K 22 ®). See, 
further, Riehm, s.v. ‘ Kanzler.’ 

[y) The officer over the householdy Vy nyei (1 K 4 ® 
18®), i.e. the head of the palace, intrusted with 
‘the key’ (Is 22”). Apparently =pb (Is 22 '®), but 
this may be a general term for ‘ oflicial. ’ lie perhap.s 
stood for our High Chamberlain or Stewara. Not 
mentioned in David’s time. In the time of Heze¬ 
kiah he is mentioned before both Scribe and 
Recorder (2 K18'®* ®’ 19®=Is 36®* ®® 37®), and certainly 
held a superior position to that held by tlie Scribe 
(cf. Is 22** ” with 36®). 

(5) The overseer of the forced labour (oijct Vy n^t^) first 
seen in the latter part of David’s reign. Adoram 
(Adoniram) held the office from then till his murder 
in the revolt from Rehoboam (2 S 20®^ 1 K 4* 5'"* 
12'® II 2 Ch 10'®). 

(e) The king's servant (iiJ>Dn n^y) is mentioned 
with other high officials in 2 K 22 '®. The same 
title is on the seal of one Obadiah (figured in 
Nowack, Arch. i. p. 262; Benzinger, Arch. p. 258), 
but nothing is known of it. Perhaps it is the 
same as 

(D The king's friend (1 K 4®, 1 Ch 27”, cf. 2 S 
15®’ 16'®). 

{v) The king's cotinscllory Ahithophel (1 Ch 27®®, 
2 S 15'®, cf. ®' 16-®* ” 17'* 7- Is 3®). Perhaps also 
Jonathan, David’s uncle (1 Ch 27®“). 

I {d) The prefect of the twelve commissariat dis¬ 
tricts {I K 4®, see aliove). 

(() Minor officials, e.g. the head of the wardrobe 
(2 K 22'^ and perhaps 10®®); heads of various 
departments of royal properties (1 Ch 27®®'®'); 
eunuchs (o'P'ip) or perhaps chamberlains (1 S 8 '®, 

1 K 22 ®, 2 K 8 ®, and often ; in 2 K 25'®=officer); 
the governor of the city (I’yn itr, 1 K 22 ®®, 2 K 23®, 

2 Ch 34®, cf. Neh 11 ®). 

(k) Although these officials were necessary for 
the working of the monarchical government, which 
probably afvvays tended to obliterate the old land¬ 
marks of the tribal system, witli its semi-inde¬ 
pendent elders (these are still mentioned under the 
monarchy, 1 K 20’, 2 K 23'), yet by the very sever¬ 
ance of the ruling class from the soil it tended also 
to increase the difference between class and class. 
The Mosaic legislation, though perhaps hardly 
suitable for great commerci^ enterprises, was 
admirably fitted to maintain comparative equality, 
but the rule of the king in both N. and S. Israel 
produced crying injustice on the part of the rich 
and misery for the poor (e.g. Am 2 ®* ’, Is 5®, Jer 5®®, 
Mic3"). 

VI. Lastly, it may be noticed briefly that the 
king, both oy success and by failure, played an 
important part in preparation for the future. His 
success showed the necessity for organization and 
concentration ; his failure, in his degeneration from 
the nearly ideal David to the worthless Zedekiah (re¬ 
lieved, though the crown temporarily was, by godly 
representatives), showed that a kingdom as suen 
and alone was an ineffectual protection. A wholly 
ideal David was hoped for (Ezk 34” 37”), and in 
due time given. But before then the title of king 
was borne by members of the Hasmoncean dynasty 
from AristoWlus i. (B.c. 105-104) to Aristobulua II. 
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(B.C. 63), and by Herod the Great from B.C. 40 to 
B.c. 4. See separate articles on these names. 

Litkratuek.—B esides the ordinary Histories of the Jewish 
People, and Dictionaries, may he mentioned Benzin^^er, Heh- 
raUche Archaoloijie (Leipzig, 1894); Nowack, Leh^ttch der 
Ilebrdiichfn Archaologie (Leipzig, 1894); McCurdy, UPM 
(1894-96, S§ 27-t)3, 611-638). A. LUKYN WILLIAMS. 

KINGDOM OP GOD, OP HEAVEN {BaaCKtla roO 
Oiov^ rCjv ovpavQiv ),—The importance of the place 
which this idea of the kingdom of God holds in 
Scripture, and especially in the teaching of Jesus ; 
the now prominence it has come to assume in 
recent years in theology (since Kant and Schleier- 
macher, particularly in the school of A. Kitschl, 
but also among theologians generally, e.g. Lipsius, 
Oosterzee, Maurice); and the attempts which have 
been made to find in it the supremo and controlling 
notion of Christian dogmatics, as well as of Chris¬ 
tian ethics,—all render it desirable that full and 
careful consideration should be given to this 
leading thought of the Christian religion, and that 
the attempt should be made to present its biblical 
aspects in as complete a form as possible, in their 
relations to each other, and to the other elements 
of Christian truth. Little inquiry is necessary to 
convince us tliat this idea enters vitally into the 
whole texture of revelation, has its root in the 
fundamental ideas of the OT, is paramount in the 
earthly teaching of our Lord, receives further 
develooment—with special reference, however, to 
its escliatological side—in the apostolic writings, 
and presents points of deepest interest to students 
both of doctrine and morals at the present day. 
Our task, then, in this article will be—following 
the natural biblical development of the subiect— 
to exhibit first the general features of the OT pre¬ 
paration for the Christian doctrine of the kingdom 
of God ; then to set forth the teaching of Jesus on 
this vital topic; and, finally, to compare wdth this 
the doctrine of the Epistles and other NT writings. 
By pursuing this course w’e may hope to arrive at 
a notion which shall be helpful in enabling us 
to judge of the place and value of this doctrine 
in theology and ethics, and to form a correct 
estimate of past and current misapprehensions and 
mutilations of the idea. 

I. OT Doctrine of the Kingdom of God.— 
1 , To reach the true idea of the kingdom of God in 
OT we must po farther back than the point from 
which a start is usually made—the theocratic con¬ 
stitution at Sinai. As in all the spheres of the 
Divine operation, grace invariably presupposes 
nature^ so is it in this. The real basis for the idea 
of the kingdom of God is already laid in the 
Creation history. The doctrine of Scripture, in its 
oldest as well as in its later parts, is here entirely 
uniform. The one God--the God who after>vards 
entered into covenant with the patriarchs, and as 
J" brought Isr. out of Egypt, and formed it into a 
people for Himself—is the Almighty Maker of 
heaven and earth, the Creator, Lord, and Ruler of 
all things, animate and inanimate. The Creation 
narrative in Gn 1, with its delegation to man of 
* dominion * over the creatures (cf. Ps 8), already 
lays down this doctrine, and the second history of 
Creation (Gn 2^^*) is equally explicit. No limit Ls 
set in these creation histories to the absolute pow'er 
of God. As H. Schultz says: ‘ When Goa, the 
possessor of heaven and earth (Gn 14^®*--), can make 
everything good, tl^at is to say, finds nowhere any 
hindrance in anything already in existence, which, 
having its origin in some other bein^, is anta^n- 
istic to Him (Gn 1*^); and wdien to His word “Be” 
comes the willing “And it was” ; in other words, 
when matter obeys the Divine command like a 
willing servant, it is as.suredly taken for granted 
that everything, even this chaotic matter which 


obeys the creative word of God, is included within 
the will of God, and called forth by Him* {OT 
TheoL ii. 186, Eng. trans.). On this conception of 
God as Creator rests the doctrine which pervades 
the whole OT of His unlimited dominion or rule in 
[ nature and providence» The ethical or spiritual 
kingdom of God rests on a basis of natural 
dominion. This is expressed in the clearest w^ay 
in psalmists and prophets. God is King of all the 
earth (Ps 47'*); His kingdom ruleth over all, and 
angels. His hosts, and all His works in all places of 
His dominion, are exhorted to bless Him (Ps 
10319-aa) j natural agents are His ministers (Ps 
104^), and continue according to His ordinances as 
serving Him (Ps 119®®'®*); He is the God, even He 
alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth, for He 
made heaven and earth (Is 37*®); ‘ all that is in the 
heaven and in the earth is thine: thine is the 
kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as head 
above all* (1 Ch 29**). This natural dominion or 
kingdom of God embraces all beings and events— 
the allairs of men as w^ell as the agencies and powers 
of nature, which He disposes at His will. Nothing 
is withdrawn from His providential government, 
which takes in events great and small, remote and 
near, of nations and of individuals, the thoughts of 
men as w'ell as their outward actions, the army of 
Iieaven as avcII as the inhabitants of the earth (cf. 
Gn 18“ 45«-®, Ex fi*®'*®, Dt 32®, Pr 21*, 2 Ch 16®, 2 K 
19“, Is 10*®, Dn 4“etc.). The disobedience of men 
does not withdraw them from the range of the 
Divine control. If men will not serve the purposes 
of God willingly, they are made to serve the Divine 
ends unwillingly (Ex 9*®). They are the clay : God 
is the potter ; tney cannot escape from the potter’s 
hands; and if they will not oe made vessels of 
honour, they are turned to other uses as vessels of 
dishonour (Jer 18®; cf. Ro 9-*'“). Their very 
wrath i.s made to praise Him, and the remainder of 
wrath He restrains (Ps 76*‘^). 

There is therefore recognized in Scripture—OT 
and NT alike—a natural and universal kingdom 
or dominion of God, embracing all objects, persons, 
and events, all doings of individuals and nations, 
all operations and changes of nature and history, 
absolutely without exception, which is the basis 
on which a higher kind of kingdom— a moral and 
spiritual kingdom — is built up. The natural 
creation obeys God undeviatingfy by an inherent 
law of its constitution (Ps 119®*, Is 1®'*); to man 
alone belongs the possibility of entering into 
personal relations with his Maker, and of render¬ 
ing Him a free and intelligent obedience’. We 
have seen that God’s ordinary providential rule in 
the worlds of matter and mind is never for e 
moment suspended, even in the ease of wicked men; 
but altogether higher in quality is a moral rule,—a 
rule in the minds and hearts of men, a rule by 
moral means over willing and obedient subjects. 
Eor man is not a mere natural existence ; in Kant’s 
famous phrase, he is a member of a kingdom of 
ends; is capable of entering into the will of his 
Creator, and of rendering Him a spontaneous and 
willing obedience. Here, then, is the idea of a 
kingdom of God of a higher kind—a realm of free, 
personal spirits, yieldirm voluntary obedience to 
the known will of their Creator,—and it lies in the 
nature of the case, and is already implied in the 
narrative of the creation of man, and of God’s 
dealings with him, that the production of such an 
ethical kingdom in humanity was God’s end in 
creation from the first (Gn 1. 2). ‘ How would it 

now look to you,’ says the philosophic Saxon king 
Alfred, ‘ if there were any very powerful king, and 
he had no freemen in all his kingdom, but that 
all were slaves? Then, said I, it would not be 
thought by me right nor reasonable if men in such 
a servile condition only should attend upon him. 
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Then, quoth he, it would be more unnatural if 
God, in all llis kingdom, had no free creature 
under His power. Therefore, He made two 
rational creatures, free angels and men, and gave 
them the great gift of freedom. Hence, they 
could do evil as well as good, whichever they 
would. He gave this very free gift, and a very 
fixed law to every man unto this end.* We have 
here, therefore, a higdier type of dominion, one in 
which God’s will is freely accepted by rational and 
moral intelligencc.s ; and had this been realized on 
the lines originally laid down, there would have 
been, even on a creation basis, a kingdom of God 
in humanity. 

2. But this brings us to the next cardinal point in 
the OT doctrine. The kingdom of God on tne basis 
of creation just indicatecT was not realized. The 
narrative of creation is immediately succeeded in 
our oldest history by the record of the Fall—ot a 
turning aside of man from his primitive innocence 
—whicTi frustrated (speaking humanly) the original 
designs of the Creator, and introduced sin, death, 
and multiplied penal evils into the world (Gn 3). 
It is usual for biblical theologians to make some¬ 
what light of this narrative, which stands at the 
gateway of the history of revelation, as if it did not 
enter deeply into the religious conceptions of the 
people of Israel. ‘ It will hardly be maintained,’ 
says Schultz, ‘that any other OT writer even 
hints at such an idea * as that man possessed an 
aboriginal dignity which was afterwards lost {OT 
Theol. ii. n. 258 ff.). It may be affirmed with 
some confiaence, on the other hand, that, apart 
from explicit references to the narrative of the Fall 
(which, however, could not be unknown to any 
writer of the propliotic period), tlie background 
of the whole picture in OT is that of a world in 
revolt, turned aside from God, sunk, and ever 
sinking deeper, in unrighteousness, abandoned to 
idolatry and to the lusts and corruptions which are 
the natural fruit of apostasy from the Creator,—a 
world in contrariety to the divine holiness, and 
judged as guilty, and justly exposed to the Divine 
anger (Gn 8'^^ 13^^ Lv 18^’8°, Dt 9^-«, 1 K 

Ps 14. 6P 143^ Pr 20», Ec 7=®, Is 1, Hos 4, etc. 
Cf. Dillinann, Alttest. Thaol. pp. 376-88). This re¬ 
presentation of the condition of humanity as uni¬ 
versally under sin has for its consequence a pro¬ 
position of the utmost importance for the right 
apprehension of our subject, viz., that if God is to 
have a moral kingdom in the world, it must be a 
kingdom brought into existence throu^^h ymee,— 
it must be 'produced through redemption and re¬ 
generation as the result of a divine supernatural 
economy of salvation. This note or grace is 
already struck with unmistakable clearness in the 
Protevangeliura, where the first sin is met by the 
promise of a final complete victory, not without 
sullering, of the ‘seed of the woman’ over ‘the 
seed of the serpent’ (Gn 3'®); and the history of 
revelation ever after is but the history of this 
developing purpose of God for the complete over¬ 
throw of evil, and the final establishment, through 
a mingled operation of mercy and judgment, of the 
kingdom of God upon earth. As entering into 
covenant with His people Israel for the realization 
of this end, God is known peculiarly by His name 
J" (Ex 6'“®),—a name which specially denotes Him 
as the self-identical and changeless One, the Being 
who is eternally wliat He is (Ex 3'*), who is and 
remains one with Himself in all He thinks, pur¬ 
poses, and does (Mai 3®), who possesses, together 
with immutability, the attribute of self-determin¬ 
ing freedom and unlimited rule (Dt 4®^'); '"’ho, 
therefore, in the relation of the covenant, would 
display His might, demonstrate His supremacy as 
Moral Ruler, magnify His covenant-keeping faith¬ 
fulness, and reveal Himself as the Living, Personal 


God, working freely in history in pursuance of 
gracious purposes, and in spite of all human 
opposition brinmn" them to pass (cf. Dillinann, 
pp. ‘217,218). The history of O'f revelation, there¬ 
fore, is simply, as said, the history of the develop¬ 
ing kingdom of God in its earlier, preparatory, 
inchoate form, yet from the first a kingdom of 
grace and salvation. Herein, from the biblical 
l^oint of view, lies the key to all historical develop¬ 
ments, the explanation of all arrangements and 
movements of Divine providence. Israel’s position 
brought it into contact, not only with petty neigh¬ 
bouring states, but with the mightiest empires of 
East and West. But these api)car in OT only as 
they affect the chosen race, and it is there made 
manifest that the centre of God’s purposes is 
always Jsrael, as, in truth, tlio centre of interest 
must always bo that portion of the race with wliich 
for the time being the kingdom of God is identified. 
‘Just as,’ in the striking \vords of Trench, ‘in 
tracing the course of a stream, not the huge 
morasses nor the vast stagnant pools on either side 
would delay us; we should not, because of their 
extent, count them the river, but recognize that as 
such, though it >vere the slenderest thread, in 
which an onward movement might be discerned; 
so is it here. Egypt and Assyria and Babylon 
were but the vast stagnant morasses on either side 
of the river; the Man in whose seed the whole 
earth should bo blessed, he and his family were 
the little stream in which the life and onward 
movement of the world w'ere to be treated. , . . 
They belong not to history, least of all to sacred 
history, those Babels, those cities of confusion, 
those nugo pens into which by force and fraud the 
early hunters of men, the Nimrods and Sesostrises, 
drove and compelled their fellows . . . where no 
faith existed, but in the blind powers of nature, 
and the brute forces of the natural man ’ {Hulsean 
Lectures, 1845, Lect. II.). 

The stadia in the development of this OT idea 
of the kingdom ( f God are those of the history of 
the chosen ])eople itself. For Israel was, in the 
root conception of its history, a people of God, a 
people whom God had chosen, ana called, and 
formed into a nation for His own praise (Ex 19®'®, 
Is 43^^). The name ‘theocracy,’ therefore, is 
properly given to its constitution, as Josephus 
perceived, 'when he framed this title for it (c. Jp. 
li. 16). W. K. Srnitli, indeed, in his able work on 
The Prophets of Israel (pp. 51-53), is of opinion that 
so far from this title bringing out the distinctive 
feature of the religion of Israel, it rather denotes 
that which Israel had in common with all other 
nations of that time,—for these nations also had 
their supreme gods, whom they worshipped, and 
under wliose protection they placed themselves in 
tlieir national undertakings (Chemosh, e.g. in 
Moab). This, however, hardly meets the point, 
for certainly no other nation ever rested its whole 
life as Israel did on the consciousness of a re¬ 
demption and covenant with God, and found the 
whole reason of its existence in the calling to 
love and serve Him, and to be a witness for 
Him in the midst of the earth ; nor had any other 
nation such a story to tell of its origin, even in 
legend, as Israel (Dt cf. Schultz, OT The¬ 

ology, i. pp. 136-138, ii. pp. 7-9). Within its 
national theocratic form, besides, Israel cherished, 
as w'e shall immediately see, the consciousness of 
a univcrsalistic destiny, and this consciousness 
goes back to the very foundation of the nation’s 
life. For the national form was not the first thing 
in the history of Israel. It had been preceded by 
an earlier form—the patriarchal—the days of the 
covenants with the fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (cf. Scliultz, ii. pp. 0, 7). And there already 
we find the clear expres.sion of the idea that Israel 
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was a people called with a view to the ultimate 
blessing oi the whole world in Gn 12^ 18^® 

28^*; in Gn 22^® 26^). 

3. It is now incumbent on us to mark the chief 
st^s in the historical development of this idea in 
OT more exactljr; and here in a general view we 
readily distinguish as successive tne patriarchal^ 
the Mosaic^ the royaZy and the prophetic periods 
in the growth of this conception, (a) The early 
records trace for us with careful particularity the 
narrowing down of the line of salvation from the 
posterity of Seth (Gn 4“* to that of Shem (Gn 
§26. 27 . cf. Schultz, ii. pp. 346, 347), then to the 
family of Terah (Gn 11^'®*), till, finally, it con¬ 
centrates itself in one world-historical figure — 
that of Looming through the mists of 

the past, the personality of Abraham arrests our 
attention as one of the great creative origins of 
time. With Abraham strictly historical revelation 
may be said to begin. Alike on the Divine and on 
the human side, tlie transactions with him are 
unsurpassed in OT in interest and importance. 
He is the founder of the Hob. nation, — ‘ the 
religiously-elect nation of antiquity,’ as Volkmar 
calls it; the fountain-head or tlie three great 
monotheistic religdons of the wmrld; to him in a 
special sense belonged the covenants and the 
promises ; out of his loins Christ came ; in him at 
this hour all families of the earth are being blessed. 
The call of Abraham—the covenants made with 
him — constitute, therefore, a new ora in the 
religious history of mankind. As men multiplied 
and spread in the earth, they fell farther away 
from the true God, and there seems little doubt 
that, left to themselves, they would soon have lost 
altogether the knowledge of God which they pos¬ 
sessed (Jos 24*). This catastrophe w'as averted by 
the choice of Abraham. Separated from his 
kimlrcd, he was to be a witness for the truth 
which the w^orld was sullering to be quenched in 
universal idolatry. The covenant was at first with 
the individual, but its ultimate scope was the 
blessing of the human race (Gn 12^*® etc.). Neither 
did it stop with simple declaration, but provided 
for the fvilGliiicnt of the promise by granting to 
him an heir, through whose descendants, multi¬ 
plied into a great nation, the promise should be 
realized (Gu etc.). A special part of this 

promise was tliat kin^s should come out of him 
(Gn 17®). The line of promise w’as defined more 
exactly to lie through Isaac and subsequently Jacob 
(to the exclusion of Ishmael and Esau), with both 
of whom the covenant was renewed (Gn 20^'“* 28^^'^® 
etc.); then by a succession of remarkable pro¬ 
vidences the descendants of Jacob were taken 
down to Egypt, whore, first in prosperity, after- 
ward.s under the sterner discipline or oppre.s.sion, 
they grew to be a nation such as God required for 
tlie fullilment of His pur])ose. We are aware of 
the boldness of the criticism which w'ould dissi- 
j)ate the wliole of this history into unsubstantial 
myth and legend. Against this revolutionary 
treatment w'o enter our respectful protest. What 
legend can do for tlie life of Abraham is sufficiently 
evidenced by the fables and stories in the Bk. of 
Jubilees, and in other Jewdsh, Mohammedan, and 
Persian accounts. The history of Abraham in the 
Bible stands, from internal evidence alone, on an 
entirely different footing from these. In its 
simple, coherent, divinely-elevated character, its 
organic unity with the rest of the history of 
revelation, its absolute freedom from the puerility 
and extravagance which mark the products of the 
myth-forming spirit, it approves itself as a grave, 
serious record ol important events, the knowledge 
of which had been carefully preserved by family 
tradition, or even from an early date by written 
documents (cf. Dillmann, Alttest. Theol. pp. 77,78; 


and art. by Kfihler on ‘ Abraham * in third ed. of 
Herzog’s HE), 

(b) Hitherto, while the foundations are being laid 
strong and deep, there has been no specific mention 
of a kingdom of God, such as w^e meet with in the 
transactions of Sinai next to be adverted to. A 
kingdom of God in the only form in which mankind 
at that time W'as able to apprehend it could not be 
created until a body of people had been called into 
existence out of whom it could be constituted. With 
the revival of the national faith under Moses, the 
marvellous deliverance of the Exodus, and the 
consolidation of the fugitive Hebrews into a nation 
pledged in covenant to J" at Sinai, and receiving at 
Ilis hand laws and institutions for their use, the 
requisite conditions were fulfilled and n, kingdom of 
Gody or true theocracy y starts for the first time into 
visible existence. Already in the exaltation of 
religious feeling J" is hailed as King in Moses’ Song 
at the crossing of the Red Sea (Ex 15^®); but it is in 
the covenant at Sinai, with its attendant solemnities 
and sacrifices, that the theocratic constitution is 
formally established. There God proposes to take 
the people to Himself as a peculi.ar treasure above 
all people, that they may be to Him a kingdom of 
priests (consecrated), and a holy (separated) nation; 
and the people, in accepting the terms of this 
covenant, and pledging tiiemsclves to obedience, 
enter by the sprinkling of blood into the gracious 
relation thus proposed (Ex 19®‘® 24^"®). Thence¬ 
forth they are a people of God, and J" is formally 
their Lawgiver and feng (Is 33'-^). The covenant 
is based on graccy yet the continuance of its 
blessings is made to depend on the fulfilment of 
statutory conditions (cf. Ilo 10®); it is a covenant 
of laWy yet God ai)pcar8 in it as ‘merciful and 
gracious . . . forgiving iniquity and tran.sgression 
and .sin’ (Ex 34®*^), and provision is made in 
sacrifices and purifications for the removal of the 
guilt and unedeanness by which the fellowship 
with God would otherwise be continually inter¬ 
rupted, if not entirely broken off. The people, on 
their part, have it set before them as an aim, to be 
holy because God is holy (Lv 19-), and to realize 
righteousness by diligent observance of all God’s 
statutes and ordinances, from the central motive 
of love (Dt 4^*®). Such, apart from doubtful details 
of Levitical ritual, was the general constitution 
under which Israel was placed, and it separated 
that peoide absolutely from their heathen neigh¬ 
bours (Nu 23*). It is easy to see, how^ever, that 
notwithstanding this limitation of the covenant to 
a particular people, and even its obvious design 
to seclude this people for a time from contact w’ith 
other nations, it had in it germs of universality 
wdiich were certain ultimately to burst the limits 
of the national form, and expand into a religion 
for the whole world. In the words of Riehm: ‘ By 
divine revelation ideas were planted in the minds 
of the people of Israel, so lofty, and rich, and 
deep, that in the existing religious condition 
they could never see their perfect realization; 
ideas which, with every step in the development 
of the religious life and knowledge, only more 
fully disclosed their own depth and fulness, and 
which must therefore necessarily have led them 
to look to the future for their fulfilment ’ {Mess. 
Erophccyy 1867, p. 33). How much, e.g.y lay in the 
simple fact that J", the God of Isr., was yet the 
God of the whole earth (Ex 19®); that to Him 
alone belonged honour and glory ; that it was due 
to Him that all nations ^omd serve Him and 
keep His commandments. * On the ground of his 
knowledge of J" must the Israelite claim the whole 
earth for the kingdom of his God * (Riehm). The 
ideas at the root of the covenant, in short, were 
larger than could be permanently embodied in an 
exdusively national form, and from the first these 
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larger ideas are seen shining through, and herald¬ 
ing the wider fulfilment {e,g, Nu 11^ 14*' 24'''*'®). 

(c) The disparity between the Divine idea and the 
existing reality of the kingdom of God, wliich 
was manifest from the outset in the constant un¬ 
faithfulness and repeated rebellions of the people 
(Ex 32, Nu 11, etc.), was further accentuated in 
the tribal jealousies and divisions, the lawless 
turbulence and the gross declensions, alternating 
with revivals of the ^iiit of faitli and heroism, of 
the periods of the (Jonquest and the Judges (Jos 
22 , Jg 2. 7. 21*® etc.), and. led in the time of Samuel 
to the demand for a king (1S 8), and to the establish- 
ment of the monarchy under Saul (1 S 10), and then 
under David (IS l6' '®, 2S 5'*®). The sin of the 
people, as the event showed, did not lie simply in 
their desire for a king, for this it lay in the purpose 
of God to give them (Dt 17'^ *®), but in the spirit of 
self-will and insubordination out of which the desire 
came, and the ideal of a king they had set before 
them—one like those of the nations around, who 
would judge them, and lead them to battle, and 
give them distinction and military glory (1S 8’'®* 
^■**). We thus arrive at another transition period 
in the histo^ of the kingdom of God—the end of 
the judgeship and the beginning of the monarchy. 
It was a change which in the nature of things was 
bound to come. Already in Eli’s days we see on 
every side the evidence of decay, of break-up, of 
failure. Under Samuers rule tliere is a revival 
of the religion and prestige of the nation, but 
only for a time. The prophets do not live for 
ever, and the nation could not always be held 
together by the bond of Samuel’s personality, lie 
grew old, and his sons did not walk in his steps. 
Then came the clamour for a change—for a trial 
of a new system. Instead of the prophet, we have 
the royal Saul—a king after the people’s hearts, 
but yet not after God’s heart. In all this, none 
the less, is to be distinguished an onward move¬ 
ment,—a step to the great goal God always had 
in view—the bringing in of His own anointed. 
When Saul’s reign liad ended in ruin and disaster 
to himself and to the land (1 S 31), the way was 
open for God to set upon the throne llis king—a 
man after His own heart, who should fulfil all llis 
>vill (cf. Ac 13**). The Davidic era thus became, 
despite the deep later shadows in David’s personal 
character and career, a typical one for the history 
of the kingdom of God. It introduced a new 
abiding element into the conception of the 
theocracy, for we have not now simply the single, 
invisible Ruler, J", but the visible representative 
of this unseen Sovereign reigning in llis name on 
earth. The fundamental outlines of the theocratic 
kingdom in this new form are laid down in the 
romises to David (2 S 7), in whoso house the 
ingdora is established (vv.'**'®, Ps 89. 132); and 
this yields the ideal of tlie theocratic ruler as it 
henceforth appears in the history, and in the 
loftier strains of psalm and prophecy—one who 
would feel that his sole function was to be the 
instrument and visible representative of the great 
invisible King, and would rule the kingdom in 
strict subordination to the will and law of God; 
who would know that his authority was a deputed, 
delegated authority, and would seek at every step 
to be ^ided hy God’s,wishes; who w'ould have unity 
of will with God—would be in sympathy with God 
in His ends; a truly pious king, tnerefore, ruling 
the kingdom, not from worldly motives, or in a 
worldly spirit, or for self-aggrandizement, but for 
God’s glory, to whom God would be a ‘ Father,* 
and he would be ‘ God’s son ’ (2 S 7. 23'*®, Ps 2. 20. 
45. 72. 89. 110.132, etc., Is 32, etc.). Only approxi¬ 
mately, and with sad defections, was this ideal 
realized even under David ; or amidst the external 
splendours of the reign of Solomon; or under the 


most pious of Judah’s princes after the division of 
the kingdom; but the manifest failure of the 
visible Uieocracy only made the light of prophecy 
burn brighter in the hope of a future day and a 
greater Personage (cf. Is 9®*’' etc.), in whom, 
under happier conditions, the ideal would be 
realized. 

{d) This brings us to the last stage in the OT 
development of the idea of the kingdom of God— 
the prophetic^ with which must be conjoined the 
enlarged ideals and anticipations of the psalms. 
All the germs of previous revelation now blossom 
into an incomparable fulness of conception of 
the future glorious triumph of God’s Kingdom 
in Isr. and over the earth, but with a clearer 
apprehension, wrought by tlie unsp)eakably bitter 
disappointments ami humiliations of the nation, 
of tno conditions under which alone such a con¬ 
summation could be wrought out. It is a mar¬ 
vellous fact that it was not because Isr. was suc¬ 
ceeding in fulfilling its mission, but because it was 
failing in it, that the spirit of prophecy wrought 
so powerfully in the development of these germs, 
which lay hidden in the nation’s life, to a universal 
form. Now at least, with unmistakable clearness, 
we have the full consciousness that J" is the God 
of the whole earth; that His providence rules over 
all; that His purpose has an aspect to the Gentiles 
as well as to tlie Jews; that Isr. is His servant, with 
a mission to become a light to the Gentiles and a 
blessing to the whole of mankind (Am 4'® 6®, Mic 
4'*®, Is 40. 42. 60, etc.). The more evident it be¬ 
came that the existing form of the theocracy 
would not endure, the stronger became the con¬ 
viction that God’s kingdom would not perish, but 
that there would be a restoration of the theocracy 
on a grander and more spiritual basis, accompanied 
with the promulgation to the nations of the world 
of the worship oi the living God, and the pouring 
out of the Spirit on all flesh (Jer 31®'*®^, Ezk 
36*®'*’, J1 2*®'®*). A similar development of this 
consciousness of the universal mission of Isr. meets 
us in the Psalms—the highest point, perhaps, being 
reached in the 87th Psalm, which foretells the 
future inclusion of the most distant peoples, the 
greatest world-powers, even the most inveterate 
enemies of J", in the future city or kingdom of God 
(IIV, cf. Ps 2. 67. 98, etc.). On no idea, accordingly, 
is the influence of the development in psalm and 
prophecy more marked than on that of the theo¬ 
cratic King—the coming Personage in whom the 
hopes of the spiritual part of Israel increasingly 
centred. The clearer it oecarae that the restoration 
and perfection of the theocracy were not to be 
looked for from pious kings like Hezokiah and 
Josiah, and the iiighor and more spiritual the 
conceptions became of the ‘ new covenant ’ which 
God would have to make with His people, or the 
remnant of them, after judgment had done its 
work (Is 6®*'», Jer 31®'’®^, Ezk 36*®**^, Hos 14, etc.), 
the more imperative was it felt io be that the 
Deliverer and Ruler of the seed of David should 
stand in a relation of nearness and unity to J'* 
transcending the limits of ordinary humanity— 
that the perfect union between Him and J" should 
be realized on the basis of an exceptional dignity 
of nature, raising Him to a superfiuman level of 
character and authority (Ps 110, Is 9®*"', Jer 31**, 
Mic 5*, Dn 7*®*'S Zee 3”, Mai 3' etc.). Along 
another line—though not without manifest rela¬ 
tion to the former (cf. Is 62'® 53'* 65® * etc.) — is 
the development of the conception of the ‘ Seiwant 
of J'V which, rising from the Wsis of the national 
calling of Isr., narrowing itself after to the spiritual 
portion of the people (St. Paul’s ‘election of grace’), 
culminates in the majestic portraiture of the indi¬ 
vidual Suffering Servant (ch. 62'®-53) whom the 
Church rightly identifies with her Messiah. Pre* 
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hides to this representation are found in the psalms 
which depict the sullerings that fall upon the gotlly 
(Ps 6-14. 22, etc.), and in the historical examples 
which show it to be a universal law that the 
righteous must suifer at the hands of the wicked, 
as well as with and for them {e,g. Joseph, Moses, 
David); but the Isaianie conception goes beyond 
all others in attributing to these sufferings of the 
Servant an expiatory diaracter, and connecting 
them with the sin-oilering (Is 53**^*^^; cf. Zee 13'* 

As respects the future form of the kingdom of 
God, it is always represented, in characteristically 
OT fashion, as reaching its triumph in conjunc¬ 
tion with a restoration of Isr. or tlio remnant of 
it (Is 6^*, Am etc.), purified by judgment, 
converted and reunited \e.g. Kzk 37, IIos 1“), and 
with a revival of tlie earlier institutions (Is 
4); while the nations, brought to tlie knowledge of 
the true God by the displays of His power and 
mercy, are either incorporated with the chosen 
people as sharers of tlieir privileges (Ps 87), or 
oecome worshippers and tributaries of J" (Ps 72*®* 
Is 60, Mai P* etc.). But the sense of the 
surpassing greatness of the reality constantly tends 
to break through the literalism of tlieso forms, and 
to mould them into new shapes (Is 2^* ^ J13*®“^*, Ezk 
47, etc.). The one thing sure on the verge of every 
horizon is—‘The kingdom shall be J"a’ (Ob **). 

There is, however, one other respect in which 
we can .see, in this nronhetic period, a distinct pre¬ 
paration for the NT idea of the kingdom of God. 
In the earlier stages of the theocracy, nation and 
Chureli — if we njay so speak — were one. The 
Lsraelite was a momtier of the tlieocracy in virtue of 
birth and circumeision. The religious conscious¬ 
ness and the national consciousness were part of 
the same inseparable whole. But in the progress 
of Isr. history we observe a development which 
forms the necessary transition to the more spiritual 
idea of the kingdom in NT. It is the idea of the 
Church mthin the Church —of the true and .spiritual 
Isr. ill the midst of the natural Isr., who form a 
distinct, or at least dislinguisliable, body by 
themselves. There are earlier intimations, but 
in the form we liave liere especially in view, the 
growth of this idea belongs more particularly to 
the last dark days of the national history, when it I 
became clear to prophetic eyes that Isr. as a 
people was doomed to destruction, and the efforts 
of the prophets were directed to gather out a 
remnant wlio might maintain the witness to God 
till better times came. A marked stage in this 
transition is .seen in the ministry of Isaiah, who, 
when his message was rejected, gathered round 
him the little band of his own di.sciples, and sealed 
up the testimony in their midst (Is cf. Mai 
3^®). It is this ‘ecclesia invisiblis of the Old 
Covenant,’ as Ochler calls it,—this ‘ecclesiola in 
occlesia,’ as Dolitz.scli names it,—which may be 
regarded as the germ of the Church-idea j)roper. 
W. 11. Smith perliaps states it better than any. 
‘The formation of tliis little community,’ he says, 
‘was a new thing in the history of religion. Till 
then, no one had dreamed of a fellowship of faith 
dissociated from all national forms, maintained 
without the exercise of ritual services, bound 
together by faith in the divine ivord alone. It 
was the birth of a new era in OT religion, for it 
was the birth of the conception of the (dmreh, the 
first step in the emanrij)ation of spiritual religion 
from the forms of political life—a step not less 
significant that all its consequences were not seen 
till centurie.s had passed away’ {Prophets of Israel ^ 
pp. 274-76). 

The collapse of the Jewish state in T.sr. and' 
Judah seemed to have laid the hope of the kingdom 
I of God in ruins ; but events proved that this hope 
was now strong enough to live on its own account. 


and the Babylonian Exile only tended to its furthei 
enlargement and strengthening. Torn from their 
roots in their own land, without holy city, temple, 
sacrifices, the people were taught that tne accept¬ 
able worship of P* was not tied to any one place, 
or dependent on a fixed priesthood or ritual; 
brougnt into contact with the world, in a geo¬ 
graphical respect, to an extent they had never 
been before, tney gained a new view of the exten¬ 
sion of the world in space, which carried with it 
an extension of their idea of the time involved in 
the Divine plans. A new element entered the 
thoughts of the Jews at this period which never 
afterwards left it—an enlargecl sense of the scale 
of things in space and time, the effect of which is 
seen in the enlarged scale of vision of the Bk. of 
Daniel (whatever its date), and even of the 
reveries in such i^ocalyptic compositions as the 
Bk. of Enoch. More tlian any book of OT the 
prophecy of Daniel gave definite shape and direc¬ 
tion to the conception of a kingdom of the God of 
lieaven, granted by the Ancient of Days to one 
like unto a son or man, who conies to receive it 
with the clouds of heaven, which kingdom was an 
everlasting dominion that could not be destroyed 
(Dn 7^3-15^ (.f 2'*^; ‘son of man’ as opposed to 

‘ beasts ’; human, not bestial). The interpretation 
of this symbol as referring to a kingdom ‘ given to 
the saints of tlie Most High ’ (7^'*' need not ex¬ 
clude a Messianic reference; this, at lea.st, is most 
generally held to be the source of the title ‘Son 
of Man ’ as used by our Lord (found also in the 
Bk. of Enoch 46^ 48^ etc., both references prob¬ 
ably of Christian origin). I’liis kingdom of God 
in Dn which is to succeed the last of Gie four world 
kingdoms, and break in pieces all the others 
^034. 35. 44.46 . <^14. 37)^ jg supcmatural origin, of 

lioly character, strictly universal in its scope, and 
endures for ever. The other writings of post-ex. 
Judaism (Bar, Ps.-Sol, 1 Mac, pseudo-Sibyllines, 
etc.) never rise to the height of these older 
representations, and mostly fall far below them 
into tame generalities, borrowed from passages in 
psalms and prophets, without any outlook towards 
the saving of tlie Gentiles, or discernment of the 
need of a spiritual conversion of the people. The 
Messiah, so far as Ho is brought into view at all, 
appears only to destroy the wicked, and establish 
Ills kingdom with the righteous (cf. Candlish, 
Kingdom of Gody pp. 88-117 ; Stanton, Jeivish and 
Christian Messiah^ passim). We are thus taken 
back to the return from exile under Zerub. and 
the outburst of genuine prophecy connected there¬ 
with (Hag, Zee), and to the strains of Mai 
a century later, as the period of the last ^eat 
utterances on the kingdom of God in OT. These 
add little to the features already sketched, beyond 
the note of warning and expectation of the coming 
of the Messenger of the Covenant to His temple, 
preceded by the sending of Elijah, with which 
Malachi closes (3* 4®). ft is difficult not to feel, 
though centuries intervene, in passing from OT 
to Nl\ as if the evangelist had taken up his pen 
precisely where Malachi laid his down. The chief 
phenomena of tliese intervening centuries—so far 
as they are not absolutely a blank to us—the rise 
of scribism, of the synagogue worship, of the 
Jewish sect.s, the Maccalxpan struggle, the dis¬ 
persion, the fusion of Greek and Jewish thought in 
Alexandria,—yield little directly for the develop¬ 
ment of the idea of the kingdom of God, though 
in many indirect ivays their influence was pro¬ 
found, sometimes in narrowing and despiritualiz- 
ing the conception, and giving it a Pharisaic and 
political comj^exion, and again, through the syna¬ 
gogues and contact with Hellenic culture, pre- 
I paring the way for a freer and more universal 
religion. The one fact which stands out clear is 
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that in the time of our Lord neither Pharisee, nor 
Sadducee, nor Essene, had any hold of a concep¬ 
tion of the kingdom which answered to the deep, 
spiritual, vital import of the idea in OT. The 
few who cherished more worthy views were to be 
sought ^r in the private circles of the pious who 
talked of these things (Mai 3^®), and ‘looked for 
redemption in Jerusalem * (Lk 2 '^* The idea of 
the kingdom of God in its spiritual meaning had 
to be recovered, or more properly cs?wcovercd, in a 
worldly, legalistic, Sadducean age. To bring it 
again, with the force of a new revelation, before 
the minds of men, in union with the call to repent¬ 
ance, was the task of John the Baptist. Then, 
when the time was fulfilled, Jesus came, preaching 
the go^el of the kingdom (Mk P®). 

II. THE Teaching of Jesus on the Kingdom 
OF God.—1. Uere we may first glance at the rela¬ 
tion of Jesus to His forerunner. St. Matthew 
informs us that John came preaching in the 
wilderness of Judaea, and saying, ‘ Repent ye : for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand* (Mt 3^). Else¬ 
where this expression is not nut in the mouth of 
the Baptist; but there is no doubt from the tenor 
of his message, and from the declarations of Jesus 
regarding him (Mt that the kingdom was 

the^ burden of his preaching. Through him a 
revivification of the idea took place in the minds 
and consciences of the people, and the greatest 
commotion was created by his proclamation that 
the kingdom was just at hand (Mt3®*®, Mk P). 
But the kingdom announced by John was some¬ 
thing very dill'erent from the political kingdom of 
Pharisaic expectation. He revived the terrors, 
warnings, ana predictions of the later OT prophecy, 
and gave them a forcible and immediate applica¬ 
tion to his own times. He struck at the root of 
the delusion that mere descent from Abraham 
would avail for entrance to the kingdom; pro¬ 
claimed the need of repentance and changed 
conduct as the condition of forgiveness, declared 
the imminence of judgment, and a sifting of good 
from bad at Messiah’s appearance (Mt 3^*^°, Lk 3’*®). 
The kingdom he announced was ethical in its 
demands (Lk 3*®*^®), was connected with the person 
of a Coming One, who should execute the work of 
judgment, and also baptize with the Holy »Spirit 
and with fire (Mt, Mk, Lk), and was immediately 
to be expected. John was fully conscious of his 
own inferiority, and of the impotence of his water- 
baptism to effect a real change of heart in the 
multitudes who resorted to him, and his hope was 
therefore placed in this Greater One, who had the 
baptism of the Spirit (Jn The question, 

then, arises: Was Jesus from the first conscious 
that He was this Greater One whom John had 
proclaimed, or did He begin His ministry, as some 
nave contended {e,g. Colani and Renan), only as a 
disciple and imitator of the Baptist? That the 
former view is the correct one would be, of course, 
put beyond doubt, if the intimations of the Fourth 
Gospel were accepted (Ju Jo-ei 3 , 428 etc.); but 
the Synoptics, also, in their narratives of the 
relations of Jolin and Jesus at the baptism (Mt 
31**17 anj parallels), of the temptations (Mt 4^’^^ 
and parallels), which would have no meaning unless 
Jesus was consciously entering on llis work as 
Messiah, of the early use by Jesus of the title 
‘Son of Man* (Mk 2^® etc.), and by many other 
indications, show plainly that this is the right view 
to take. (Baldensperger can only get over the use 
of ‘Son of Man,^ which he also accepts as a 
Messianic title, by arbitrarily assuming that all 
the incidents in which this name occurs took 
place after Peter’s confession—a violent and 
unwarrantable hypothesis, Selbstbewusstsein Jesu^j 
p. 252). How this consciousness of His Messiah- 
ship was developed in Jesus is a question which 


lies beyond our present limits. It was plainly 
there from the period of the baptism, and we have 
earlier indications of its presence (Lk 2 *®, see 
below). We take it, therefore, as a datum to 
start from, that when Jesus began to preach the 
gospel of the kingdom He already knew His 
vocation to be its Founder and its Lord. 

2 . The relation of the Baptist to OT prophecy 

(Mt IP®*^^), and the historical connexion of Jesus 
with John, make it evident that, in announcing the 
approaching advent of * the kingdom of heaven,’ 
Jesus had in view the very kingdom which the 
prophets had foretold. We have already seen 
that this precise expression is not met with in 
OT (moat nearly in Dn 714 -w- 22 )^ but Jesus in 
many places unmistakably takes over the OT 
theocratic idea (Mt 8 ^^*^ 21 *® 22 “**® etc.). This 
suggests the further question as to our Lord’s own 
customary designation for this divine kingdom. 
In Mt, with but four exceptions (ch. 6 ®® is an 
incorrect reading), the phrase employed is always 
‘the kingdom of heaven*; whereas the other 
Gospels and the remaining books of NT have 
uniformly ‘the kingdom of God.* Which was 
Christ’s own expression, or did He use both? (so 
Bruce). The contrast between Mt and the other 
Gospels, even in parallel passages, compels us to 
suppose that one is more original than the other, 
and the question is which. Some (as Weiss) prefer 
‘kingdom of God,* but preponderating reasons seem 
to be in favour of the form in Mt. There is reason 
to believe that the phrase (rule [Dalm. 

IV^orte JesUf 77 tt’.] of the heavens) was a current 
expression in Rabbinical circles (see passages in 
Lightfoot and Wetstein on Mt 3®; ajia especially 
Senoettgen on Mt 11*®); and there is probability 
in the conjecture fhat this may have been the 
form employed by our Lord in His ordinary 
Aramaic preaching (not necessarily to the ex¬ 
clusion of an occasional use of the other), and 
that, in translating into Gr., the evangelists may 
either, as in our existing Mt, have retained this 
Heb. formula, or have (as in Mk, Lk, etc.) ren,- 
dered it by its equivalent, more suitable to Gen¬ 
tiles— ‘the kingdom of God.* This is further 
supported by comparison with the language of 
the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6 ®*^®, Lk 11 ®). No distinc¬ 
tion in meaning of any importance can fairly be 
established between tne two expressions, wnich 
denote the kingdom as, on the one hand, God’s, 
and, on the other, heavenly in its origin, aims, 
and end. ‘ The kingdom of heaven, as appears 
from the prophecies of Daniel, is the kingtiom of 
the Messiah; while the Lord’s Prayer teaches us 
that it is the kingdom of God’s Spirit, in which 
the will of man is made conformable to the will 
of God—a kingdom which comes from heaven, is 
lieaven on earth, and ends in heaven* (Lange on 
Mt 3®). 

3. In examining the teaching of Jesuson the nature 
of this kingdom, we do well to start from the point 
already established— the connexion of the kingdom 
with His own Person. Nothing is plainer than 
that, in His own view, Jesus is not simply the 
Founder of this kingdom, but it is His kingdom 
as well as the Father’s, and He is Lord and King 
over it (Mt 13“ 1(5®® 20 *“ 25®*-*® etc.). The idea 
here is moulded by that of the OT theocracy, in 
which God was at once the King of the chosen 
nation, and exercised His functions through a vis¬ 
ible representative. This relation, only brokenly 
and typically illustrated in the descendants of 
David, is now, in acconlance with prophecy, per¬ 
fectly realized in the Messianic King,^ whose soli¬ 
darity with God in heart and will is complete 
(Mt 11®’, Jn 4 ®* 5 ®® fi®* etc.). But the connexion 
of the kingdom with the Person of Jesus is more 
intimate even than this. Jesus is not only the 
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Founder and Lord of the new theocracy, but is 
Himself the vital germ of it,—the living embodi¬ 
ment and representative of its principle, — the 
actual type or the new relation of sonship to Ood 
into which men are invited to enter through Him, 
—so that the kingdom of God may truly be said 
to have existed on earth in His Person from the 
lirst moment of His manifestation. It is through 
vital relation to Him, as the Synoptics, and still 
more clearly the Fourth Gospel, snow,—through 
reception or His Person ana message, through 
faith in Him, surrender to Him, suomission to 
His rule, keeiung His commandments, which is 
synonymous with doing the will of the Father, 
through union with Him as the branches and the 
vine, etc.,—that the kingdom is constituted (Mt 
721-23 gio 1128-80 1624.26^ jn ] 5 i -8 etc.). With all 
this goes a profoundly modified conception of the 
nature of the sovereignty in this new kingdom of 
God, which, as founded, not by worldly means of 
conquest and violence, but by humility, by ser¬ 
vice, by deeds of mercy, by sufiering, by witness 
for the truth (Mt 1 Jn 18»«- 

is ruled in like manner, not by force or tyranny, 
but by the suasive inlluences of love over freely 
surrendered hearts (Mt 22^^"*®, Jn 14^® 16’®). 

4. In light of this essential relation of Jesus to His 
kingdom, we are now prepared to consider the two 
qreat titles by which this relation was expressed 
W Je.sus Himself—‘Son of Man,’ and ‘Son of 
God.’ The second of these titles, to which we 
return below, is, in the Synoptics at least, more 
frequently given to Jesus by others than assumed 
by Jesus Himself (Mt 3^^ 4’’*® 14^* 27^*®'*, Mk 3^* 
15®® etc.), but it is constantly implied, even in the 
earlier Gospels, in His mode of speaking of His 
Father, ana is sometimes emphatically expressed 
(e.y. Mt ll®’ 20®®*®^). In Jn it is the more 

common. It is otherwise with the title ‘Son of 
ManJ which is the favourite designation of Jesus 
for Himself, but is never used by His disciples, 
or by the evangelists, in speaking of Him (only 
once outside the Gospels by Stephen, Ac 7®®). It 
occurs also in a singularly impre.ssive and weighty 
form, with the definite article to both nouns, 6 vlbs 
rov dydpibTTov.* It was plainly on His own lips a 
Messianic title (Mk 2’®, Mt IG’*® 20'’^ Jn etc.), 
yet there is no evidence, apart from the doubtful 
lik. of Enoch, that it was a current title for the 
Messiah in that time. The usage in the Gospels 
shows decisively it vas not. It was not the wish 
of Jesus to make a public avowal of His Mes.siah- 
ship in His early ministry, but we find Him freely 
using this enigmatic title (Mk 2^®). The Jews 
evulently were ])erplexed as to its meaning (Jn 
12‘^). The phrase ‘Son of Man’ in Mt 16^® is 
manifestly not synonymous with * Christ,’ either 
in popular acce})tation or in the minds of the 
disciples. Wo must therefore hold it for certain 
that the expression was one welling up from 
the depths of the original consciousness of Jesus, 
and expres.sing some profound conception of His 
mission. What precisely this is, is a point on 
which there is wide difference of opinion (see 
the various views well stated in Lietzmann’s Der 
Menschensohny 18l)G). Wendt will have it [Die 
Lehre JesUy ii. pp. 442, 443) that the title is meant 
to designate its possessor as a weak, creaturely 
being—member, Messiah though He was, of the 
weak, creaturely race of humanity. But this 
theory cannot be carried throngdi without doing 
violence to many passages in which this name is 

* Lletasuiann In his tractate, Der Menschensohn (1890), seeka 
to break the force of this by going back from the Or. to the 
Aram., in which means simply ‘man' (unemphatlc). 

But the emphatic force of the expression cannot be erased 
from the Gospel usage. Lietzmaiin stands almost alone in 
holding that the tenu was not used bv Jesus, but found its 
wa> into the Gospels from a Christian mi^onccption. 


evidently used as a title of dignity; the highest 
functions being claimed by Jesus, not, as Wendt’s 
argument would require, despite of His being Son 
of Man, but because He is Son of Man (Mk 2®®, 
Jn 6®^ etc.). More probable is the generally ac¬ 
cepted view which connects this title with the 
language of Dn 7^® already alluded to—‘there 
came with the clouds of heaven one like unto a 
Son of Man,’ etc. (cf. Mt 26*”). Whatever view 
be taken of this expression,—whether it be sup¬ 
posed to denote an individual (so Beyschlag), or 
only to symbolize the humanness of the new King¬ 
dom in contrast with the kingdoms of the beasts 
which had preceded,—there lies in it at least the 
notion that the kingdom of God, not resting like 
the others on brute force, would be the first in 
which the divine ideal of humanity would be 
realized; so that our Lord, in taking this title, 
may well have expressed the consciousness that 
there had appeared in Him the New Man of 
the race—the type and representative of a new 
humanity—one wno, because of this perfection of 
His humanity, stood in a relation to all men, 
and was their natural ruler and Lord in the king¬ 
dom He had come to found. There lay thus, m 
the use of the title by Jesus, at once the idea of 
the reality and truth of His humanity, the con¬ 
sciousness of His unique perfection as man, the 
sense of His universal relation to the race, and 
the knowledge of His calling and function to be 
the Messianic King.* Ho was Son of Man, as em- 
lK)dying in Himself the divine idea of a godlike 
humanity— the Son of Man, as the unique indi¬ 
vidual or the race who sustained this character— 
the Son of Man in the universal sense, as repre¬ 
senting in His Person, not the seed of Abraham 
alone, but the whole of mankind. This title, 
accordingly, already expresses the principle of 
universality of the new religion in its contrast 
with the national limitation of Judaism, and the 
current conception of the Messiah. Baldensperger 
is therefore only partially correct when he re¬ 
jects the ‘ideal man’ theory of this title, and 
ridicules it as an attempt to carry back our nine¬ 
teenth-century notions into a period to which they 
were quite strange (2nd ed. p. 178). There lies 
behind it, certainly, no such abstract conception 
as ‘the ideal man,’ yet the reality which that 
hrase expresses is undoubtedly present from the 
eginning as an clement in the consciousness from 
which the title springs. 

We return to the more particular consideration 
of i\iQScco7id title, ‘ Son of God,’ which, on the face 
of it, expresses the consciousness which Jesus had 
of His relation to God, just as the previous title 
expressed His consciousness of the relation He 
sustained to men. Those are undoubtedly right 
who warn us off from seeking, in the first instance, 
a metaphysical interpretation of this title. We 
shall not reach Christ s own meaning in tlie use of 
it, or the fact it represents in His consciousness, 
W starting with the definitions of the Nicene 
Creed; but must seek our clue rather in the line 
of the OT conceptions through which originally 
it came also to flim. As J'^was the Father of 
His nation Isr. (Ex 4®®*®®, Hos IH), so was He 
peculiarly the Father of the theocratic King, ‘ I 
wifl be his Father, and he shall be my Son’(2 S 
7'^ Ps SB®^’). We have seen already what the rela¬ 
tion imported in the theocratic ruler—a perfect 
unity with God in will and aim ; such a solidarity 
between God and His visible representative that 
the purposes of the former, and those only, were 
perfectly executed by the latter. We saw, too, 
how entirely this ideal failed to be realized on 
the purely human basis of the OT theocracy, and 

* This is, in substance, Neander't view {Life of Chritt)^ and a 
better has not yet been found. 
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how manifest it became, that if ever it was to be 
realized, the King in whom this was done must 
stand in a relation of nearness and unity to tran¬ 
scending the limits of ordinary humanity—that he 
must possess an exceptional dignity of nature^ 
raising him to a superhuman rank of character and 
authority (Is 9* ’ etc.). When, now, we turn to 
the Gospels, we cannot bub notice that the same 
ideas prevail. ‘Son of God’ is there also a 
Messianic title (Mt 16^* Jn 10^® etc.); 

and it connotes, with whatever else, a perfect one¬ 
ness of thought, will, aim, sentiment, purpose, 
between the Father and the Son—entire moral and 
spiritual unity, reciprocal and exclusive knowledge, 
the perfect adoption by the Son of the divine ends 
as His oAvn, and absolute fidelity and devotion in 
the execution of them (Mt ll®’, Jn 6®® 10^®**® etc.). 
And this is not less clearly associated in Jesus with 
the consciousness that this unbroken oneness in 
spirit with God is connected with some peculiar 
distinction in nature —that His relation to God as 
Son is not that of other men, but that He is the 
Son par excellence—the Son of God in a special and 
solitary relation of life and affection. It is observ¬ 
able, accordin|^ly, that even while He recognizes 
the divine affinity in every human soul, invites 
men to sonship in His kingdom, and teaches His 
disciples to address God, and to love and trust Him 
as their Father, He never places Himself as Son in 
the same category with them, but always carefully 
distinguishes His own relation to the Father from 
theirs (e.^r. Jn 20^^). Here, then, we come on that in 
the consciousness of Jesus which, while it cannot 
be properly spoken of as a metaphysical conception 
of llis Person, yet legitimately lays the basis for 
those metaphysical, or at least transcendental, pre¬ 
dications regarding Him which are found in the 
creeds, and even earlier in the Epistles, and the 
Johannine Prologue. What this transcendental 
element in the consciousness of Jesus implied, can 
only be inferred from His various utterances 
respecting Himself in the Gospels, from the claims 
He makes, the prerogatives He assumes, the works 
He does. His promise of His perpetual presence 
with His Church, and of His return in glory. His 
glimpses even into a previous state of pre-existence, 
etc. (Mt 1820 25. 26®^ 28'®-2o, Jn 8®® 17® etc,)— 
all matters which we cannot discuss here. One 
thing, however, is at once implied in what has just 
been said, namely, that whereas in the OT concep¬ 
tion the official sense of the phrase ‘ Son of God ’ 
overshadows the personal, in the case of Jesus it 
is precisely the other way—the official relation is 
grounded in the personal. He is the Son of God 
as Messianic King, because He is first Son of God 
by nature. He is ‘ the Son ’ simpliciter ; and this 
consciousness of a personal j»eculiarity in His rela¬ 
tion to the Father, springing as it no doubt did 
from llis sense of entire spiritual oneness, may bo 
resumed to go back in some form to the earliest 
awn of llis reflective life (cf. Lk 2^®). There was 
no period of His life in which He did not know 
God as His Father; was not conscious of an un¬ 
troubled relation of union with Him ; did not find 
in His soul the reflection of His character; and did 
not yield to Him llis entire love, trust, and 
obedience. We cannot err, therefore, in finding 
the root of Christ’s conception of His kingdom in 
His ovm perfect consciousness of His filial relation 
to His Father^ together with the new views of 
religion, of righteousness, of duty, and of blessed¬ 
ness, which this implied. The consciousness he had 
of Himself as Son, with the correlative idea of God 
as Father, leads to the designation of the kingdom 
as ‘ the kingdom of the Father ’ (Mt 13“*®); just as St. 
Paul also speaks of it as ‘ the kingdom of the Son 
of His love,’ into which the Father has translated 
ns (Col 1^* ^®). The kingdom, in this view, is the 


sphere of God’s fatherly love and rule in hearts 
truthfully submitted to Him through His Son ; of 
His gracious, unbounded self-communication for 
the messing and enrichment of His people. This 
doctrine of Jesus as to the divine Fatherhood, how¬ 
ever, is not offhand to be identified, as it so often 
is, with the doctrine of the paternal love of God to 
all men, which has for its correlate the doctrine of 
a universal natural sonship of man. It is surpris¬ 
ing how little basis is found for this doctrine of a 
universal Fatherhood and sonship in the recorded 
sayinp of Jesus. It is doubtful if it is to be found 
anywhere, except by implication in the parable of 
the Prodigal (Lk 16“'®®). That Christ recognizes a 
natural kinship of every human soul with God 
(cf. Gn 1*®‘ 2^), and a calling and destination of 
every indivi<lual to be a son of God in llis king¬ 
dom, is indeed most true; but Fatherhood and 
sonship in His ordinary speech is a relation within 
llis kingdom, not a relation of mere nature, but (so 
throughout the whole NT) the result of a divine act 
of grace placing man in this relation (the Pauline 
vloOeala; cf. Jn H®’^®), and of a supernatural im- 
partation of a new nature and life (Jn 3®*®). In 
comparison with this higher, divine relation, the 
natural sinks, as it were, into the background. 
We gain, indeed, the right point of view for 
understanding this doctrine of Jesus on the divine 
Fatherhood, only when we observe that it takes its 
origin, not from the general relation of God to the 
world, or even from tne relation of God to believers 
in His kingdom, but primarily from the relation of 
the Father to Himself. It does not begin at the 
circumference—the general relation of God to man¬ 
kind, but at the centre—the special, unique, in¬ 
comparable relation of the Father to the Son. It 
is in the relation to the Son that we have, so to 
speak, the spring of Fatherhood in the heart of 
God. This relation, which in its fulness none other 
can share, is then in its measure extended to those 
who are the mt.mbers of His kingdom; and, 
finally, extends itself even as a blessed possibility 
to all mankind, in harmony with man^s original 
destination (parable of Prodigal). 

5. With the help of this clue afforded us by the 
personal consciousness of Jesus, we are able to 
advance to some nearer determination on the sub¬ 
ject of His kingdom. If Jesus was indeed sure of 
Himself from the first as the Son of God,—if He 
had this perfect filial eonsciousness from the 
beginning,—there falls away every ground for 
assuming that His views fluctuated and varied 
regarding this kingdom He came to found, or 
that He did not clearly grasp it from the outset in 
its essential nature, laws, ana conditions of success. 
The Gospels give us no warrant for supposing that 
such fluctuation took place ; the only point which 
can with plausibility be raised being that discussed 
below: whether from the first He apprehended the 
necessity of His death. If the essential feature in 
His kingdom was the admission of men through 
grace into a relation of sonship akin to His own. 
He could not have varied in His conception of it, of 
its righteousness, or of the general conditions of 
entrance into it, unless His own self-consciousness 
had varied. A second weighty result we reach is, 
that if Jesus was fully conscious of Himself as Son 
of God, and Founder of this kingdom, from the 
first, this kingdom in His view could not have been 
a merely future thing, but must have been con¬ 
ceived of as already existing. This, again, is a 
point on which much discussion has been raised; 
whether, namely, the kingdom of God, in the 
teaching of Jesus, has only an eschatological 
significance (thus Kaftan, Schmoller, etc.), or 
wiiether it denotes an already existing reality 
(Ritschl, Wendt, etc.). The true view, surely, is 
that it is not either exclusively. It both has a 
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preBent being upon earth, and has a perfect, 
lorified form in eternity. The existence of the kin^- 
om as a present, developing reality is implied in 
the parables of growth (mustard seed, leaven, seed 
growing secretly, Mt 13, Mk . in the repre¬ 
sentations of it, in its earthly form, as a mixture 
of good and bad (wheat and tares, the net of fishes, 
Mt 13); in the description of the righteousness of 
the kingdom (Sermon on the Mount) which is to be 
realized in the ordinary human relations; as well 
as in many special sayings (c.^. Mt 12‘^, Lk 16^* 
17“, whether * within ’ or ‘ among ’ makes no differ¬ 
ence). But, apart from specilic declarations, the 
truth is implied in the simple fact that Jesus 
aelfyffiB present in the full consciousness of llis Son- 
ship and calling to be the Founder of the kingdom, 
gatnering disciples to Himself as the nucleus of a 
future society. We have formerly observed that in 
the Person of Jesus, even had there been no other, 
the kingdom of God was already present in 
humanity. In Him lay the vital germ of that 
kingdom; He was the nearer and representative 
of its principle of Sonship ; in Him its powers and 
grace were made manifest (Mt 12^). When, as 
the result of His activity, a band of disciples were 
drawn around Him, the members of which were 
introduced by Him into a new fellowship with God, 
and in wliose hearts the principle of a divine rule 
was manifestly established, it was more than over 
evident tliat the kingdom of God had begun on earth. 

6. Still endeavouring to keep in view the inward 
and essential nature of this kingdom, or rei^n of 
God among men, which Jesus came io introduce, 
we are led oy the representations of the Gospels to 
form such conceptions of it as the following. In 
what is said under these heads, the connexion of 
the kingdom with its Founder, and the teaching of 
Jesus on God, man, righteousness, salvation, will 
receive further illustration. 

(a) The kingdom is in its beginnings, as just 
stated, the introduction of a new principle of 
divine rule into the hearts of men, through the 
word (Mt IS^^'), the truth (Jn 18^), the Spirit (Jn 
3®*®), in virtue of which, changed in disposition 
(Mt 18^), they become doers oi the will of the 
Father in heaven (Mt 7^* etc.). It is therefore, in 
its principle, something inward, vital, invisible 
(Lk 17** Ifc is not the idea of Jesus, however, 
that this kingdom should be conlined solely to the 
inward life. It is rather a principle working from 
within outwards for the renewal and transfor¬ 
mation of every department of our earthly 
existence (marriage, the family, the state, social 
life, etc., Mt 19® ^ Jn 2’*", Mt 22« etc.). It is 
tlms a growing, developing thing—as it is repre¬ 
sented in the parables (Mt 13). The kinfjdom is 
not fully come till everything in human life, and 
in the relations of man in society, is brought into 
complete harmony with the will of God (Mt 6^®; 
cf. iJeander, Life of Christf p. 89, Eng. tr.). While, 
however, Jesus gives us many incidental indications 
of the true relation of His Kingdom to society, it 
is the spiritual or directly religious and ethical 
aspect 01 the kingdom which alone is more pro¬ 
minent in His teaching. ‘ The whole weight is 
rested on the inward disposition, on the new 
relation to God, on the new life of the Spirit, on 
the new righteousness proceeding from that life, 
on the new hones and privileges of the sons of God. 
Everything is looked at in the light of the .spiritual, 
the eternal. We read nothing in Christ of the 
effects of His religion on art, on culture, on 
philosophy, on politics, on commerce, on education, 
on science, on literature, on economical or social 
reform ’ {Christian View of God and the Worlds p. 
406). So also with the apostles. Yet a regenerat¬ 
ing spirit has gone forth from the gospel of the 
kingaom in all these departments. 


( 6 ) On the other side, the kingdom of God if 
viewed as a sphere of privilege and blessing into 
which the disciple is admitted, in which he receives 
the forgiveness of his sins, attains the satisfaction 
of his spiritual wants, is filled with righteousness, 
and inherits the felicity of the eternal life (Mt 6 *'^® 
614 1929 25®^- Lk 4^8, Jn 6 ®^- 10“ etc.). It is 

the summum bonum for man—the good to be desired 
above all others, and for which everything else 
should be sacrificed (Mt 6 “ 1344-46 parables of 
Treasure and Pearl, 19“, Lk 10 ^®, Jn 17® etc.). The 
kingdom of God is thus emphatically with Jesus, 
as throughout the whole of Scripture, a kingdom of 
grace, the message of it ‘gooa tidings’ (Mt 4“, 
Lk 4“). Its proclamation is a gospel, and 
it brings to man at once the fullest provision for 
his needs as a sinner, the highest satisfaction of 
his moral life, and the noblest end for his practical 
realization. God’s royalty in His kingdom is 
shown not less by gift than by rule ; it is gracious, 
unstinted giving which is the foundation of the 
whole (Mt 7’*“. Jn 6 ^® “ lO^^* “ etc.). It is thus 

the sphere of * salvation,’ though this term {jutrrjpia) 
is still seldom used (Lk 19®, Jn 4“; cf. Lk 
l«®-« Mt 16“* “ 19“ Lk 19'®, Jn 3'®’” 6*® 12 ‘*t etc.). 
The all-embracing expression for its good is 
‘eternal life’; yet in tlie Synoptics this term is 
always applied to the future consummation of that 
good (e.g, Mk 10®®), whereas in Jn it is used also to 
denote the present possession of the life of God by 
believers (Jn 6“). Wendt ju.stly points out, how¬ 
ever, that even in Jn this is done only in occasional 
assages {Die Lehre Jesu, ii. p. 193), and the 
ynoptics also recognize in fact the present re¬ 
ception and enjoyment by believers of those 
blessings of the kingdom which Jn designates by 
‘eternal life’ (Mt 5®*^® etc.). 

(c) The kingdom of God is inseparably associated 
with clutracter in its members. The conditions of 
entrance into it are repentance and faith (Mk H®, 
Lk 7®® 13®*® etc.); its blessings require for their 
reception such moral dispositions as poverty of 
spirit, humility, meekness, and lowliness of heart, 
spiritual hungering and thinsting (Mt 6®*® 11“*» 
18®* Jn 4'^ 6“) ; as a kingdom of the truth, those 
only that are of the truth (Jn 18®’), of an honest 
ana good heart (Lk 8'®), will receive it; to know 
its doctrine, there must be a willingness to do the 
will of God (Jn 7'’); a desire for the honour of 
men is fatal to seeking the honour that comes 
from God (Jn S'*®). These states of mind are not 
the product of nature, but the result of a new 
spiritual birth (Jn 3®* ®). Within the kingdom, the 
rule of God takes the form of the realization of a 
new and spiritual righteousness in the hearts of 
the members, and in their relations with each 
other and with the world. This righteousness is 
of the essence of the kingdom (Mt 6®®), and a 
great part of the teaching of Jesus relates to it 
(notably the Sermon on the Mount). It is at once 
part of the blessing of the kingdom (Mt 6®), and 
a moral task set oefore the members for their 
accomplishment (Mt 6'®*'® 7®'). Its norm is the 
perfection of the Father Himself (Mt 6“)—the 
absolutely Good One (Mk 10'®). Like everything 
else in the kingdom, it is the product of a 
divinely given life, and develops from within out¬ 
wards, from heart to conduct, as a good tree 
brings forth fruit (Mt 7'’). It differs from the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees in 
motive and in aim, — being spontaneous, where 
theirs was formal and mechanical; spiritual, where 
theirs had regard only to the letter of the precept; 
done with a sole respect to God, where theirs was 
man-pleasing (Mt 6'^-6'®). Its supreme principle is 
love (Mt 7'% Mk 12“'“). In rdation to God, it 
takes the form of a spirit of dependence, and trust 
in His fatherly providence, which relieves from 
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«artlily care (Mt 6^*^ 7®"'^); in its estimate of 
goods, it sets supreme store on the kingdom and its 
righteousness, and seeks tliese beyond all material 
blessings (Mt ; in its relation to man, it 

shows itself in mercy, forbearance, forgiveness of 
injuries, active beneficence, and in the bright 
shining of a holy example (Mt 6®* Its 

standards of judgment are the direct inversion of 
most of those which prevail in the world. It 
inverts, e.g.^ the world’s standards of blessedness in 
calling the poor in spirit, the mourning, the meek, 
the persecuted, etc., blessed (Mt 6®**^ ; cf. Mai 3^^); 
the world’s standards of greatness in pronoimcing 
that true greatness lies in humility and service 
(Mt 18®* \ Mk 10^, Jn 13^^* the world’s standards 
of wisdom in pronouncing the typical wise man of 
the world a fool (Lk 12“-®^); the world’s standards 
of the chief good in making that consist in the 
kingdom and its righteousness (Mt 6®®), etc. Yet, 
in His doctrine of the righteousness of the king¬ 
dom, Jesus declares that He is not introducing 
anything absolutely new, but only unfolding the 
deepest spirit and teaching of law and prophets 
(Mt 6'’* 

(d) It follows from the nature of the kingdom, 
as just described, that it is a kingdom entirely 
»piritual and unworldly in its nature (Jn 18*"*, cf. 
Mk 10^*")—supernatural and heavenly in its origin, 
powers, blessings, aims, and ends,—a kingdom free 
alike from national and ceremonial limitations, 
working by its own laws, and destined in the end 
to embrace all peoples. There is thus given us from 
another side what we saw to lie already in the 
Lord’s designation of Himself as ‘ Son of Man ’— 
the universality of the kingdom of God. Jesus 
already hints at this in Mt 8** * They shall come 
from the east and from the west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham,’ etc. ; it is implied in His 
parables (Mt 13 ‘the field is the world,’ v.®“; 
parable of Mustard Seed, etc.); is declared else¬ 
where (Mt 2H® * The kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you,’ etc.); and is announced in several sayings 
of Jn {e.g, Jn 12®® ‘ I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me,’ etc.). It comes out distinctly in the 
commission after the resurrection (Mt 28*®, Mk 16*®). 
It must also have been given to the consciousness 
of Jesus from the first by the prophecy in Dn 
(2®®* 7*^* ^). Slqually clear is it from the attitude 

of Jesus to mere ceremonial observances (Mt 15*'®®), 
and the critical, discretionary position He assumed 
to the whole Mosaic Law {e.g, the Sabbath, Mk 
2®®; marriage, Mt 19®*®), that, while Himself 
observing the ordinances of His nation, He did 
not bind these on the members of His kingdom, 
but claimed the right as Son of Man— i.e. the 
Messiah—to alter, change, and abrogate them. 
His relation to the Jewish law He lays down in 
the principle that He came, not to destroy, but to 
fulfil (Mt 6*’). Hut this fulfilment was of a nature 
which meant in part destruction. His aim through¬ 
out was to jud^je the details of the law by reference 
to its underlying principle, and to the highest 
needs of men (Mk 2 ^)^—to go back at every point 
clearly from commands to principles, from outward 
conduct to dispositions of the heart, from forms of 
worship to spirit of worship—and this led to the 
dropping away of everything that was of mere 
provisional or temporary value. In the Sermon 
on the Mount, accordingly, and in all the Gospels, 
the whole stress is laid on the spiritual, the 
ethical, the eternal, and no reference is mode to 
the ceremonial law at all. Nay, in the two 
similitudes of the Patch on the Old Garment, and 
the New Wine in Old Bottles (Mt 9*®* *^), Jesus 
indicates in the clearest way His consciousness 
that His kingdom was something radically new, 
and not simply a reformed and purified Judaism, 
and that the old forms were utterly inadequate to 


contain the spirit of the new religion—that the 
latter would indeed burst and rend them, if it 
were put into them. 

{e) The kingdom thus introduced into time and 
hi.story has two stadia —an earthly and an eternal. 
The consideration of this point involves, finally, 
some investigations to wliicli we proceed. 

(a) A question of much importance hero is as to 
the connexion which .lesus conceived to subsist be¬ 
tween the founding of His kingdom and His death. 
The question is twofold : whether from the be¬ 
ginning of His ministry He clearly recognized the 
necessity of His death ; and, if He did, or even if 
this knowledge came later, what significance He 
attributed to His death for the founding of His 
kingdom, The first point is not to be settle<l on 
a priori grounds, but from an impartial considera¬ 
tion of the history. We cannot, however, doubt, 
from a review of all the circumstances, that Jesus 
didy from the commencement of His Messianic 
career, recognize the fate in store for Him—whether 
the precise mode of His death is another question 
(but cf. Jn 3*“***®). It is true that it was not till 
after the memorable confession atCcesarea Philippi 
that Jesus began to speak plainly to His diseijnes 
of His approaching suHerings and death (Mt 16'-** 
etc.), but it does not follow that this was the 
beginning of His own knowledge on the subject. 
On the contrary, it is evident from the clearness, 
fulness, and decision with which He then an¬ 
nounces His death and resurrection, that these 
topics had long occupied His oa\ti thoughts, and 
were already settled convictions in His mind. But 
we are not left entirely to conjecture. It is, on 
the face of it, in the liighest aegree improbable 
that one who from the outset grasped so clearly 
the essential nature of His kingdom in its contrast 
with the world, who had rejected the temptations 
to give it another shape (Mt4****), who predicteti 
so accurately in His parables the stadia of its 
dcvclojiment in Idstory (Mt 13), wbo forewarned 
His disciples of the certain persecutions which 
awaited them for His sake (Mt 6*®*** 10*®*'-*-*), could 
Iiave been ignorant of the inevitable collision 
which must occur between Himself and the Jewish 
authorities, and which He must have foreseen 
could not but issue in His death. That He did 
anticipate it is expressly implied in His saying, 
‘The disciple is not above his Master,’ etc. (Mt 
10®**), and in His allu.‘iion to the bridegroom being 
taken away from them (Mt 9*®). More definitely, 
Jesus had deeply studied the projihecies, and in 
the very beginning of His ministry announced 
that those relating to the Servant of J" in Is 
were fulfilled in Himself (Lk 4®J). But He could 
not be unaware of what was written of the deatli 
of this Servant in Is 53 ; and the recorde d greeting 
of the Baptist, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God,’ etc. 
(Jn 1®®), would recall that passage. There are 
other sayings in Jn—those to Nicodemua (Jn 3*^- *®), 
and especially the enigmatic utterances about giv¬ 
ing His flesh for the life of the world (Jn 6®*‘“)— 
which point in the same direction. But if Jesus 
foresaw His death, it was impossible that He 
should not have regarded His temporary sub¬ 
mission to it as in some way necessary for the 
ends of His kingdom—for, that His subjection to 
death was, and could be, only temporary. He 
never, in the strength of Ilia Messianic conscious¬ 
ness, doubted. His announcement of His deatli 
is always conjoined with the declaration of His 
rising again (Mt 16^** 20*® etc.); and the shadow 
of the Cross never clouds for a moment His assur¬ 
ance of His final coming in glory to judge the 
world (Mt 7“ 10“ 13« Lk 12® etc.). If, 
accordingly, we ask. What was the significance 
which Jesus attached to His death in connexion 
with the establishment of His kingdopa? we are 
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driven, by the passages already cited, to see in 
it more tlian the mere illustration of a general 
law of sacrifice (Jn 12 '^**'^®), or a proof of fidelity 
in His vocation. We must take an incidental 
saying like Mk 10^ ‘ For even the Son of Man 
came ... to give his life a ransom for many,' 
not as if it stood alone, but with tlie depth and 
seriousness of meaning supplied by a context of 
similar utterances. The great passage on the 
expiatory sutlerings of the Servant of J" (Is 53) 
must probablv be our clue here also. We recall 
the word of the Bcaptist, ‘ The Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sin of the world’ (Jn 1^); the 
saying in which His death is connected with salva¬ 
tion in the conversation with Nicodemus (‘as Moses 
lifted up the serpent,’ etc., Jn for though the 
‘ lifting up ’ is a term of exaltation, we can hardly 
fail to associate it with His death); the ‘giving 
his flesh for the life of the world’ in Jn 6 ®^; but, 
above all, the solemn and explicit words at the 
institution of the Supper, ‘ My blood of the cove¬ 
nant, which is shed for many unto the remission 
of sins’ (Mt 262®; cf. Mk 14* Lk 222 ®, 1 Co ll^®). 
In keeping with this connexion of His death in 
the consciousness of Jesus with the remission of 
sins, we are told how, after the resurrection, the 
disciides were enjoined to make this a fundamental 
article of their preaching (Lk 24^^). The death of 
Jesus, followed by His rising again, was evidently, 
in tlie Lord’s own view, a decisive turning-point 
in the history of His kingdom, and in the spiritual 
history of the world; and not till that event had 
taken place, anr’ the spirit had been given as the 
sequel to it, had the kingdom been fully consti¬ 
tuted (Lk 24" Ac I® 2“). 

ifi) It remains that we glance at the eschatological 
declarations of Jesus respecting His kingdom, for 
that its earthly phase is to be succeeded by a 
heavenly, in wliicli the separation of good and 
bad shall be finally efl’ectea, and the ripened re¬ 
sults of its long development shall be garnered up 
under now and glorious conditions, is a constant 
element in His teaching (Mt 13"-" IQ"-" 22 "- 
2584 . 40 ^ jjj 241.2 2-^24 etc j higher and eternal 

state, described as ‘the regeneration* 
ecla), or ‘ the resurrection ’ (tit snjyra)f is introduced 
by the coming (wapoveria) of the Sou of Man in 
glory, the resurrection of the dead, and a judg¬ 
ment which takes account of the conduct alike of 
tlie 2 >^*ofessed members of the kingdom, and of 
the nations of mankind (Mt 24, Jn 6 "‘", Mt 7^^’" 
25, etc.). The princiides on which this judgment 
proceeds are essential character, with its fruits in 
word and deed ; faithfulne.ss or unfaithfulness in 
duty; watchfulness; boldness in confessing Christ, 
or sin in denying Him ; the presence or absence of 
love, etc. The separation which the judgment 
effects is, so far as appears, Jinal (Mt 13" " 25" 
etc.). In thus carrying the consummation of the 
kingdom into a future life, and connecting it with 
His personal return, Jesus goes entirely beyond 
OT limits; though there also the doctrines of a 
future life in the blessed enjoyment of God, and 
of a resurrection of the dead, are in process of 
formation (Ps 17^®49i^-" 73"'26, jg 25® 26", Hos 6 » 
I)n 122 otc.). The doctrine of the resurrec¬ 
tion was a cardinal one with the Pharisees; but 
it had its deep roots in the OT doctrines of man, 
of God, of sin, of death, and of salvation (Mt 
22"‘"), and, as connected by Jesus with the re¬ 
demption and new life of His kingdom, is an 
essential 2 >art of His religion. The tmestion, 
nevertheless, is one of some difficulty, now far 
the undoubtedly lar^^ely symbolical ana figurative 
character of those discourses of Jesus on the last 
things entitles us to rely on them as real repre- 
eentations of the future f They assuredly do not 
Ifive us a scientific, or perfectly objective, know- 
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ledge of the nature, the course, and relative order of 
these events, such as we can turn with precision 
into a theological system. Yet they are too defi¬ 
nite and circumstantial to permit of our supposing 
that to the consciousness of Jesus they were tnere 
figures, or were not intended to convey to us some 
real knowledge on the subjects of which they treat. 
This question presses esiiecially in regard to the 
Parousia. Did Jesus, e.^., anticipate for His 
kingdom a long period of development in the 
world before the end came; or was His Parousia 
regarded by Himself as immediate, or, at least, 
as not long to be delayed ? Mt 24", with certain 
other passages (Mt 10 " 16"), might seem to teach 
the latter, and we know that the times and the 
seasons were not within the human knowledge of 
the Son (Mk 13", Ac 1®) ; but a careful considera¬ 
tion of the whole teaching of Jesus will lead us 
to modify this first impression. We cannot mis¬ 
take that the picture of the kingdom given us in 
the parables is that of a slowly developing reality, 
bound to a law of rhythm—‘ first the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in the ear’ (Mk 4") 
—with the world and humanity as its sphere of 
manifestation, and good and evil growing side by 
side in it till both are fully ripe (Mt 13); and 
other passages suggest the like idea of a prolonged 
world-development, and a diffusion of tne gospel 
among all nations before the end come (Mt 8 ^^ 21 " 
244 -u 2 ^ 2 ^ 29*^- "; cf. also the post-resurrection 

commissions, Mt 28"*", Mk 16" etc.). Against 
these numerous indications the of Mt 24" 

(which may be variously accounted for) cannot 
be allowed to tell; especially as there are not 
wanting signs in the discourse itself of a nearer 
and a remoter horizon (‘these things,’ ‘that day 
and hour,’ vv.®^* ®®). The truth w-ould seem to lie 
that Jesus does not always speak of His Parousia 
(any more than of His kingdom) in the same sense; 
that it is to Him rather a process in which many 
elements flow together into a single image, than 
a single definite event, always looked at in the 
same Tight. Thus he says to the high priest, with 
obvious reference to the prophecy in Dn, ‘ Hence¬ 
forth,’ that is, from this time on, ‘ ye shall see the 
Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power, 
and coming on the clouds of heaven’ (Mt 26®^). 
He came in His resurrection; in the mission of 
the Comforter; in the jiower and spread of His 
kingdom, especially after the removal of the limita¬ 
tions created by the exi.sting Jewish polity (which 
seems to be the meaning in Mt 16"); lie comes 
in every great day of the I^ord in the history of 
His Churmi; He will yet come more conspicuous^ 
in the events of the future; and, last of all, Hn 
will 2 >er.sonalIy come to judge the quick and the 
dead. The Kingdom advances to its goal, not 
peacefully or suddenly, but by a succession of 
great crises (Mt ‘24), and each of these is in a 
sense the coming of the Son of Man (cf. Reuss* 
Mist, of Christ. Theol. i. jjp. 217, 218; Bruce’s 
Kingdom of Gody eh. 12; Orr’s Christian View of 
God and the Worldy p. 384). 

7. One topic more, of considerable importance, we 
must alluife to before leaving this })art of our 
subject. It is the much canvassed question of 
the relation of the idea of the kingdom of God to 
that of the Church. If our previous exjjosition is 
correct, these ideas are not quite identical, as they 
have frequently been taken to be. The kingdom of 
God is a wider conception than that of the Church. 
On the other hand, these ideas do not stand so far 
apart as they are sometimes represented. In some 
cases, e.g. in Mt 16"-", the phrase * kingdom of 
heaven’ is practically synonymous with the 
Church. The Church is, as a society, the visible 
expression of this kingdom in the wond ; is indeed 
the only society which does formally profess (very 
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Imperfectly often) to represent it. Yet the Church gung, ii. p. 293 ff.; Kaftan, D(is Wescn^ p. 229, 
is not the outward embodiment of this kinKtlom in etc.). In Ac there are a few references which 


all its aspects, but only in its directly religious 
and ethical, i.e. in its purely spiritual, aspect. 
The direct business of the Church, g.y., is not to 
take to do with art, science, politics, literature, 
etc., but to bear witness for God and His truth to 
men, to preach and spread the gospel of the king¬ 
dom, to maintain God’s worship, to administer the 
8a.craments, to provide for the self-edification and 
religious fellowship of believers (cf. Christian View 
of God and the Worlds pp. 409, 410). That Jesus 
contemplated the union of the members of His 
kingdom into such a visible society—or Church— 
is evident from direct statements, as in Mt 16'® 
(‘ on this rock I will build my Church ’); from the 
institution of the apostolate (Mt 10'’®); from the 
instructions about baptism (Mt 28'®* ®®); from 
the rules of discipline He lays down (Mt 18'® '®), 
etc. : while the important functions which He 
intrusts to this society are seen from the terms in 
which He speaks of it; the promises He gives to 
it (Mt 16'®‘* 18®®); the authority He confers upon 
it (Mt 16'® 18'®, Jn 20®®); the sacraments He leaves 
with it; and the assurances of His perpetual pre¬ 
sence, which are among His last words to it (Mt 
28®®). In Jn the deeper root of the Church idea is 
manifest in the conception of the living union of 
the branches with the vine (Jn IS'"''). 

III. The Teacitino of the Epistles and 
OTHER Books of NT on the Kingdom of 
God. —In passing from the Gospels, and especialW 
the Synoptics, to the remaining writings of NT, 
we are sensible at once of a great difference in the 
use made of this conception of the kingdom of God. 
It is no longer the central and all-comprehending 
notion which it was in the popular teaching of 
Jesus, but sinks comparatively into the back¬ 
ground, whore it does not altogether disappear, 
and is employed, so far as retained, in an almost 
exclusively eschatological sense. The difference 
is accounted for by tlie altered circumstances of 
the (Christian community. It was no longer the 
Jesus of the earthly ministry, but the Risen Lord, 
that was the centre of the faith and hope of the 
Christian believers. The Christ had died, had 
risen again, was exalted to heaven, had poured 
out the Spirit, was expected speedily to return to 
judgment; and interest was concentrated on the 
meaning and bearings of these great facts on 
salvation. The gospel had passed over from Jews 
to Gentiles, and Churches were everywhere being 
formed and organized. Under those changed con¬ 
ditions it was inevitable also that nomenclature 
should change, and that the higher stage on which 
the kingdom of God had entered in history should 
evolve a speech, and forms of conception for itself, 
adapted to its new wants. And this is what 
actually happened. Instead of the kingdom, it is 
now Christ Himself who is the centre of preach¬ 
ing ; in speaking to Gentiles, His work, the bless¬ 
ings of His salvation, the nature and fruits of the 
new life of the Spirit, the hopes connected with 
His appearing, are naturally dwelt on without 
reference to the theocratic conception ; as respects 
the earthly form, the idea of the Church necessarily 
displaces every other. The one sphere which these 
altered conditions did not touch was the eschato¬ 
logical, and here accordingly we find the idea of 
the kingdom, as one among other forms of con¬ 
ception, retained. 

The phenomenon which here confronts us has, of 
course, struck every careful student of the NT. 
Hamack notices it in his Dogmengeschichte : * It 
is not wonderful,* he says, ‘that in the oldest 
Christian preaching “Jesus Christ’* meets us as 
frequently os, in the preaching of Jesus, the king¬ 
dom of God itself * (i. p. 70; cf, Kitschl, Eechtferti- 


show that ‘ the kingdom of God ’ was still the 
general formula for the substance of Christian 
preaching (8'® 14®® 19® 20®® 28®®*®'). But in the 
Epistles the term recedes decidedly into the back¬ 
ground, and, as just stated, is generally used in an 
eschatological sense. 1 P does not use the expres¬ 
sion ; Ja only once (/9a(rtXe/a alone, Ja 2®). The 
Pauline theology is developed from its owm basis, 
without any systematic attempt to fit it to this con¬ 
ception. In He it is other ideas that rule. The 
term ‘ kingdom * occurs only once, with a future 
reference (12®®). In the Johannino writings, the 
only occurrences are in two places in the Gospel, 
and denote (on Christ’s lips) the present spiritual 
kingdom (3®- ® 18®®—in tne latter passage ‘ my 
kingdom’). Generally, in this Gospel, as in the 
Epistles, the idea of the kingdom recedes behind 
that of ‘ life.* The case of Rev reijuires considera¬ 
tion by itself. Here, clearly, the idea of the king¬ 
dom is a governing one. Believers are made a 
kingdom unto God, and have the hope of reigning 
with Christ (1® 3®' 6'*'); the Lamb is ‘Lord of 
lords, and King of kings’(17'^ 19'®, cf. 1®); and 
the climax of His conflict with His enemies is that 
‘the kingdom of the world is become the kingdom 
of our Lord, and of His Christ; and Ho shall reign 
for ever and ever’(ll'®*'’'). The peculiarity in the 
apocalyptic representation, however, is the inter¬ 
polation before the general judgment of 1000 years’ 
reign of Christ with His saints on earth, following 
upon a binding of Satan, and a first resurrection 
(20'*®). The picture stands alone in NT, though 
the idea involved in it—tliat of a ‘pre-eminent 
blossoming time’ for the Church before the final 
consummation—‘ a time in which the Church shall 
celebrate her Sabbath eve,—the eve before the 
Sabbath * (Martensen)—stands in no contradiction 
with the teaching of Jesus, is in every way nrob- 
able, and is not unfamiliar to OT prophecy (is 11* 
35, etc.). 

At first sight the contrast between the apostolic 
gospel and the teaching of Jesus in the Synoptics, 
as respects the use made of this idea of tiie king¬ 
dom, 18 sufficiently marked ; but when we consider 
the subject a little more carefully—looking rather 
to the essence of the doctrine than to the language 
employed—a substantial harmony is apparent. It 
is plain, from the notices in the Ac aoove cited, 
ana from the incidental references, that ‘ the 
kingdom of God * was still a recognized formula to 
cover all the contents of Christian preaching; 
though, for the reasons already assigned, it had no 
longer the same prominence as at an earlier period ,* 
and, while the prevailing tendency was to limit 
this title to the Kingdom of the future, and to con¬ 
nect it with the Barousia (e.y. 2 Th 1®, 2 Ti 4'* ®, 
where ^Tt^di'eia), there are still a few cases which 
show that it was also applied to the present ex¬ 
perience and state of privilege of Christians. 
Such, e.g.y are Ro 14'L where the kingdom of God 
is declared to consist, not in meat and drink, but 
in ‘ righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost ’; and Col 1'®, where believers are spoken 
of as already ‘ translated ’ into ‘ the kingdom of 
the Son of his love.* Apart, however, from the 
mere use of the term,—which is a secondary matter, 
—we cannot fail to see that everything that Christ 
meant by the present being of His kingdom is fully 
recognized ana insisted on by the apostolic writers; 
Christ Himself is ‘ the Lord * (6 KiJptos); He is 
exalted to the place of universal dominion at God’s 
right hand (Ac 2®®*®®, 1 Co 15^* ®®, Eph 1®®*®®, Ph 2«*". 
He 1® 2®, Ja 2', 1 P 3®® etc.); the kingdom is that 
of God and of Christ (Eph 5®, Col 1^); He exer¬ 
cises, therefore, a present unlimited sway in and 
over His people, and over all things for their sake 
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(Eph 1”). Believers, again, are * sons of God *; 
are, like Isr., ‘an elect race, a royal priesthood, a 
noly nation, a people of God’s own possession,* 
called ‘ out of darkness into his marvellous light,* 
‘ a people of God ’(IP 2®- ; they are renewed and 

dwelt in by His Spirit^ which gives them the 
victory over sin in their members (Ho 7“ 8^*®); 
grace ‘ reigns’ in them (Ko 6^^ 6'®* ^®);—in short, 

eve^thing that can constitute a present kingdom 
of God on earth is acknowledged as existing in 
their case. If, therefore, there is any contrast 
with the teaching of Christ, it is in the advance 
to a higher, richer conception of the spiritual 
life than wels possible at an elementary stage of 
instruction. 

As respects the peculiarities of the doctrine of 
the kingdom of God in the Pauline Epistles, it is 
not necessary to add much to what has been said. 
The kingdom, in the apostle’s view, as in Christ’s 
own teaching, is connected with ‘a redemption 
(diroXiJrDaxnr) through his blood,’ and with forgive¬ 
ness of sins (Col P'*, cf. Eph P). In its form of 
glory it awaits the appearing of Christ (2 'I'h 
2 Ti P*®). But as in Rev we have the millennial 
doctrine, so in St. Paul we have the doctrine of 
the development of the man of sin and of the 
apostasy prior to the advent (2 Th 2®'^®, cf. Mt 
24^^*^®). ft is still a moot question how far this 
doctrine is moulded upon current representations 
of Antichrist, and how far it is original (cf. refer¬ 
ences in Stanton’s Jewish and Christian Messiah^ 
p. 310). In St. John’s Epistles the idea is more 
generalized (I Jn 2^®* 4®); while in the Apocalypse 

it assumes the threefold form of the Beast, the 
Ealse Prophet, and the Woman (Rev 1,3. 17). 
Einally, St. Paul alone gives us the sublime idea 
of an ultimate rendering up of the mediatorial 
kingdom by the Son to the Father, ‘ that Cod may 
be all in all ’ (I Co 15®®). 

It lies beyond the scone of this article to discuss 
the various shapes which this great scriptural idea 
of the kingdom of God has assumed in its 
course down the ages. The chief are the Patristic 
Chiliastic idea; tiie Medueval or Catholic idea 
(as in Augustine, who, however, has glim])se8 of 
a wider truth in his City of God) ; the Refor¬ 
mation idea, which still identifies the kingdom 
too exclusively with the Church ; and the 
various modern forms of conception in the Church 
and schools from Kant downwards. A great im¬ 
pulse has been given to the study of this notion by 
the later Ritschlian theologians, who have done 
much to restore it to its just importance. It must 
however, always remain doubtful—and the diversi¬ 
ties in the apostolic teachin" give additional force 
to the doubt—how far this single idea of the king¬ 
dom of God is fitted to serve as tlie principle of an 
exhaustive system of theology. Its proper place 
would seem to be within the system as denning the 
end in the light of which God’s whole purpose in 
Christ is to be read ; and in tliis way it is fitted to 
render essential service as the bond of,union between 
dogmatic theology and Christian ethics —• two 
dei)artmcnts whidi have hitherto stood too far 
apart. It docs this service by introducing the 
idea of an end which is at the same time an aim — 
in setting before the individual as his life-task 
the realization of that kingdom of God which is i 
God’s own end in creation and redemption. The 
social tendencies of our age give this idea of the 
kingdom of God a special value for our own time ; 
and we may expect that its importance will be 
increasingly recognized,—on the one hand, in its 
ennobling elFect on the conception of Christian 
work, and the higher spirit of unity it tends to 
engender in those engaged in it; and, on the other, 
in broadening the conception of Christian duty as 
embracing the obligation to labour for the suprem¬ 


acy of God’s will in all the departments of private, 
social, and public life. It may be that tlie time 
has come for a resuscitation of this idea of Jesuf 
which the exigencies of the apostolic age threw 
somewhat into the background; and that new 
applications and triumj>hs await it in the com¬ 
plexities of our modern social life, which even 
inspired men of the first generation could not 
reasonably foresee. 

Litkraturk .—Theologies of Old and New Tests,: 
Oehler, Dillinann, Schultz, Riclim, Uouss, Weiss, etc.; Wendt, 
DU Lthre Jesu\ Rltschl, Recht. und Ver. ii. III.; Schmoller, 
DU Lehre vom Reiche Gottes (1891); Issel on same subject 
(1891); Kostlin In SK (1892); Candlish, The Kingdom of God; 
Bruce, The Kingdom of God ; Stanton, TheJewiah and Christian 
Messiah ; Dalman, Worte Jem. J, OrR. 

KINGDOM OF ISRAEL.—See Israel (Kingdom 

OF). 

KINGDOM OF JUDAH.-See Judah (Kingdom 

OF). 

KINGS, I. AND IL— 

1. Title, Scope, and Plane In Canon. 

2. Purpose. 

8. Method and Characteristics of the Editor. 

4. Date of the Editor. 

6. Later Editors. 

6. Sources and Composition of Kings considered in detail. 

Literature. 

1. Title, Scope, and Place in Canon.— The 
title in AV, RV is ‘The first (second) Book of the 
Kings.’ Heb. (3) h d’dVd ‘ Kings I. II.*; LXX 
BAi^lAEIRN r (A). The use of the definite article 
in the English Version, ^the Kings,’ is therefore 
unwarranted. The narrative of Kings, like those 
of Samuel and Cliponicles, is continuous, and the 
divi.sion into two books is clearly a later device, 
and no part of the scheme of the original editor. 

The division of the ITel>rew text of Kin>fS Into two books is 
not found in the MSS or in the early i)rlnlrd editions. It first 
occurs in the j^^roat Rabbinic Bible of Daniel Boinberuf, published 
at Venice 1616-17, where an asterisk between 1 K 2.2^>^and 2 K 11 
calls attention to a note in the inarKin D'lyiSn D'*?'nnD jK3 
'V'ai '’3*?D ISO. ‘Here the non-Jews (t.tf. Christians) begin 
the fourth Book of Kings.' A similar note is found between 
1 and 2 S. Cf. Oinsburg, Intmd, to the Massoretico-critical 
Jidit. of the Ileb. RiUe^ pp. 45, 930 f. Thus the division in MT 
seems to have been an innovation from LXX, Vulg. While in 
LXX no known M8 presents an undivided text of 1. 2 K, 8. 4 K, 
1. 2 Ch, it is Interesting to note that in B the first verse of each 
second book appears also at the close of each first book respec¬ 
tively—a fact wid(!h shows that the divider of the books was 
desirous of indicatin^^ the inner connexion existing between the 
first and second divisions in each case. Cf. the manner in which 
In MT Ezr li-8» (to Vy’i) repeats 2 Ch 3623- '-W, of which it origin¬ 
ally formed the unbroken continuation. 

Kings takes up the history of the kingdom of 
Israel at the point which has been reached by the 
narrative of Samuel, viz. the last days of David’s 
reign, and the appointment of Solomon as his 
successor. Passing from Solomon to an account of 
the circumstances which led to the disruption of 
the kingdom, the editor from this point gives a 
parallel histoiy of the divided kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah. The fall of the northern kingdom 
having been recorded (2 K 17), the narrative con¬ 
tinues with an account of the fortunes of the 
southern kingdom until its destruction by Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar and tlie final deportation of the 
Judaeans to Babylon, B.c. 686. The concluding 
section of the work carries the history down to the 
release of king Jehoiachin from prison in the 
.37til year of his captivity (B.C. 661), under Evil- 
Merodach, the successor of Nebuchadrezzar. 

Kin^s belongs to the second of the three divisioni 
of the Hebrew Canon—the Nihhl'im (d'k’ 3}) or Pro- 
hets. In this division the book forms, with Joshua, 
udges, and Samuel, the earlier section, styled 
Nebhi'im insMnim (q'jWk-! D’K’3i), the Former Ihro- 
phets, as distinct from the Latter Prophets—Isaiah, 
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Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve minor prophets. 
The Justiiication of this nomenclature as it apx)lies 
to lungs is to be gathered from consideration of 
the purpose which the writer of the book appears 
to have had in view. 

2. Purpose. —Kings may accurately be described 
as a history of the period of the monarchy of Israel 
and Judah; and indeed, on account of the excel¬ 
lence of the sources employed for the composition 
of the work, takes first rank among the historical 
documents of the OT. But the mere compilation 
of a histo^ is not the sole, or main, purpose of the 
writer. This may rather be characterized as 
religious and admonitory. History is employed as 
the vehicle of certain special religious lessons, 
drawn from the past, which the writer desires to 
inculcate upon his own age, and upon future 
generations. Thus an exhaustive employment of 
the historical sources which lay at his disposal is 
no part of his plan. So far from claiming to have 
utilized to the full his sources of information, he 
definitely and repeatedly refers to them as con¬ 
taining further details of fact likely to be of 
interest to the curious (I IP' 14 i«. m al. Sec 
below). His special purpose is consistent with a 
selection from nis materials ; and this selection he 
carries out with such skill that the simple narration 
of the facts of history generally suffices to convey 
the lesson which the writer nas at heart, even 
apart from his own comment and application. 

The religious standpoint of the writer of Kings 
is that of the Book of IJeuteronomy. He is deeply 
imbued with the spirit of this book, and his lan¬ 
guage is strongly coloured by its phraseology (see 
below). 

Thus his aim is to apply to the past history of 
liis race, from the time of Solomon and onward to 
his own day, the Deuteronornic standard, and to 
exemplify tne view that prosperity is to be traced 
to a faithful regard for this standard, failure and 
catastrophe to its deliberate repudiation. The 
leading principles of Dent, upon which the writer 
of Kings desires to lay stress may be said, in the 
main, to be two : (i.) Whole-hearted devotion to J" 
as Israel’s only God, an obligation based upon the 
fact that J" has made choice of Israel from among 
the nations as His special possession, (ii.) Sacri¬ 
ficial worship of J" to be conducted only at one 
centre, viz. at the temple at Jerusalem, the place 
which J" has chosen to set His name there. Con¬ 
formity to these two principles is made the test 
to which the deeds of individual kings are brought, 
and in accordance with which a verdict is pro¬ 
nounced upon their characters. 

The writer’s ideal of kingship is David, the 
faithful worshipj)er and servant of J". The piety 
of David is repeatedly the norm to which the 
action of his descendants is referred, and, when 
the times are darkest and apostasy most rampant, 
it is for David’s sake that J" still keeps a ‘ lamp ’ 
alight for him at Jerusalem. 

Accordingly, the marked prosperity of the earlier 
part of Solomon’s reign is due to the fact that he 
* loved J", walking in the statutes of David his 
father * (T 3*). It is true that a qualification has 
to be added,—‘ only he sacrificed and burnt incense 
in the high places,’ a mode of action alien to the 
enactment of Dent, with regard to the central 
sanctuary (Dt 12“*- al.). This, however, can bo 
lightly passed over, in view of the fact that the 
temple at Jerusalem was not yet built—a point 
in excuse which is expressly cited (v.*), apparently 
by some later reviser of the text (see below on 
ch. 3). The building of the temple by Solomon, 
as the sanctuary of J"’8 choice, receives specially 
detailed treatment (6-7); its dedication afl'ords 
scope for the utmost emphasis which can be laid 
upon its importance as the centre of J'^s manifesta¬ 


tion to His people (ch. 8), and is the occasion of a 
renewal of the promises made to Solomon upon the 
condition of his faithful adherence to the spirit of 
the Deuteronornic code (ch. 9“’^*)* 

The decay of Solomon’s power is traced (ch. 11) 
to his marriage alliances with foreign women in 
deliberate infringement of J"’s command (Dt 7^‘^ 
Ex J ; cf. Jos 23"^ D^), and the consequent 

introduction of their idolatrous cults. This leads 
directly to the division of the kingdom, and the 
irrevocable loss of ten tribes to the house of 
David. 

Jeroboam, the first monarch of the new kingdom 
of Israel, though J'^s appointed agent in bringing 
about the disruption (ch. 11'^^^^-), yet no sooner 
succeeds to power than he sows the seeds of the 
ruin of the Northern Kingdom. The intro<luction 
of the calf-worship (ch. 12^*^-) is regarded by the 
writer as the great blot upon Israel’s history ; and 
that not only as the worship of J" under an outward 
symbol in contravention of the second command¬ 
ment, but also as being, so far as the kingdom of 
the ten tribes was concerned, a fatal blow aimed 
against the centralization of worship at the temple 
in Jerusalem. It is on account of the maintenance 
of this cult of the calves up to the fall of the N. 
Kingdom that a uniformly unfavourable verdict 
is passed by the writer upon every king of Israel, 
even upon Jehu, who was most zealous as an 
eradicator of the foreign cult of Baal-Mell^art 
(II 10^*®^). II I77‘i8-presents us with the 
writer’s rellections upon the causes which brought 
about the destruction of the kingdom of Israel, 
and, among other forms of idolatry cited as 
instances of unfaithfulness to J", the ‘ great sin ’ of 
Jeroboam occupies the crowning position (vv.*^’“). 

The kingdom of Judah, as the heritage of the 
house of David and the seat of J"’s sanctuary at 
Jerusalem, is regarded by the writer with more 
favourable eyes. Certain of its kings — Asa, 
Jehoshaphat, Jehoash, Amaziah, Azariah, and 
Jotharn—have a more or less favourable estimate 
taken of their characters, though in every case it 
is mentioned to their disadvantage that ‘ the high 
places were not removed,’ i.e. that the sacrificial 
worship of J" was conduct^ed elsewhere than at the 
central sanctuary onlv. In the cases of Hezekiah 
and Josiah the writers verdict is one of unqualified 
approval. This is because Hezekiah appears as the 
initiator of a religions reformation which aims at 
the removal of the high places (II 18*^-)—a i)olicy 
which, after the idolatrous reaction under Manasseh 
and his son Amon, is fully carried out by Josiah 
upon the lines of the Deuteronornic code, which 
was discovered in the temT)lo during the 18th year 
of his reign (II 22^®^- ; see Deuteronomy). 

It is this Deuteronornic reformation which, 
according to Kings as it stands in its present form, 
avails to delay the doom pronounced upon the 
kingdom of Judah on account of the apostasy of 
Manasseh (II 22^®'^). Perhaps, in the view 

of the first editor of the book, it might have 
availe<l to save the kingdom and to restore it to its 
pristine glory. This is a question which depends 
mainly upon consideration of the date which is to 
be assigned for the editing of Kings, and the char¬ 
acter and extent of the additions which the book 
has received in later times. 

3. Method and Characteristics of tiik 
Editor.— The editor of Kings, in dealing with a 
period of about 400 years in length, naturally makes 
use of earlier written documents for the purriose 
which he has in view. These documents, wmich 
form his sources of information, are in some cases 
expressly named. We have mention of ‘ the book 
of the acts of Solomon ’ (nbW ipp ; I iP^i and 
of * the book of the annals ’ (O’Pjn * acts of days/ 
i.e. * daily record of events ’) of the kings of Israel ’ 
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(I 14^* a/.), and also ‘of the kings of Judah’ 
(I 142» a/.).* 

An official ‘ recorder ’ (n’?|isn, lit. ' the man who brings to 
remembrance ’; LXX i i uwt/jLvtiju.xToyp<k<pof, i ttri 

vT^utriiuLxraiv) ia mentioned among the imniatera of David 
(2 8 20'^), Solomon (1 K 43), Hezekiah (2 K 18 ^**-37)^ and 

Joaiah (2 Ch 34i«), and it may be asauined that the same office 
existed In the northern as in the southern kingdom. Probably, 
the work of this ‘recorder’ was that of atate-annalUit^ whoao 
duty consisted in taking note in writing of the imiwrtant events 
of his time (cf. Est 2'-^ (P). It is not clear whether the editor of 
Kings bud access to the annals of both kingdoms at first hand, 
or whether his ‘ books of the annals’ were not rather continuous 
histories based mainly upon the annals, and thus rather of a 
literary than an ollb'ial character. The latter view is most 
generally adopted (cf. especially Kuenen, Onderzoek, 5 248; 
Cornill, Einleitung, p. lllf.). 

Besides these state records, the editor employs 
other nameless sources, which will be noticed in 
dealing in detail with the composition of Kings. 
At this point it should be observed tliat, as in the 
cases of the Hexateuch and of Judges and Samuel, 
so in the case of Kings, the editor’s work is rather 
that of a amipihr or redactor than that of an 
author strictly so termed. In giving a summary 
of the events of any particular reign, he appears, 
it is true, often to epitomize in his own language 
information which was contained at greater length 
in the ‘Annals.’ In other ca.se.s, however, he 
incorporates whole narratives, or sections of narra¬ 
tives, so far as they suit his purpo.se, in their 
original form, merely welding the sources together 
so as to construct a continuous history. 

The proof that such was the method of the editor is to be 
fcuud chiefly it» the variations in style and language between 
dilTcrent portions of Kings. Lengthy prophetical narratives 
Bland side by side with brief political and statistical notices. 
IHCferent sections are marked by dialectical peculiarities. Thus 
t he great group of narratives which, commencing with 117 and 
running on into the middle of II, relate the aiTairs of the kingdom 
of Israel, shows traces of a peculiar diction which may be sup¬ 
posed to be North Palo.stinian (see below on I 17 fT.). Later 
sections, again, exhibit a de(;adence of style, f.g. the use of the 
perfect with weak ^ in place of 1 consecutive with the im- 
porfe<!t—1 11 84- 3« loiH 214 « 2:{4.6.8, 10 . 18 .14. IB. Tiiere are variations 
between section and section In the form of proper names:— 
II ia-i7e is peculiar among the Elijah narratives in using the 
form beside the ordinary ; II 18i4employs the 
form njpin instead of b*i;p|n, which is used uniformly in 
111818-17-20 end. And especially, as we shall proceed to notice, 
the editor himself is characterized hy the use of a phraseology 
which serves as a clear indication of the portions of his book 
which are to be traced to his own pen. Another mark of the 
('.omposite nature of Kings is the existence of a small number of 
discrepancies in detail: e.g. 1 5i3fr. (Ileb. 27tf'.) ii28 are incon- 
iistent with 1 9‘^; I 12‘'i*3-!i4 disagrees with I 1480. 


A brief verdict as to his character, always un¬ 
favourable, and generally consisting of two parts ; 
a. Statement of the general fact that he did evil in 
the si^ht of J"; b. More special mention of his 
following the sins of Jeroboam. The conclusion 
of the account of a reign takes the following form:— 

1. An indication of the editor’s principal source, 
containing further details as to the ting in question. 
Usually we read— 

‘ And the rest of the acts of M. and all that he did, 
are they 'I of the Acts of Solomon 1 * 
not written \of the Annals of the kings of Judah f * 
in the book ] of the A nnals of the kings of Israel ? ’ 


iTTw: *1?^ y 


(n^n) on ilVq 'o 


When further details, general or special, are mentioned as 
existing in the source, those usually stand immediately after 
* and all that he did,’ e.g. 11141 * and his vjisdmn,* An exception 
is 1 1628 (Asa), where ‘ and all his might ’ precedes. 

Slight variations of this stereotyped form are— 

A. * And the rest of all the acts,’ etc. ^11 
(Asa). 

B. Total omission of * and all that he did’\ without further 
details 6 times, viz. I 14 io (Jeroboam) 102® (Zimri), II 14^8 (Ama- 
ziah) 160 (Zochariah) 16i8(khaIIum); with further details ll 2U2^ 
(llezckiah). 

Heading ’which he did* 6 times, vl*. I 1627 (Omri), 

II 118 (Ahoziah of Israel) 14^® (Jehoash of Israel) 16i»(Ahaz) 212# 
(Amon); ’and what he did’ I 16® (Baasha); ’and his 

might which he did* ’inqnn, I 2245(48 Heb. Jehoshaphat). 

0. ’Behold, they are’ Djn, in place of * are they notf’ on llSq 
6 times, viz. I 141® (Jeroboam), II ISO* ifl. as. 8i (Zechariah, 
Shallum, Pekahiah, Pekah). 

2. Mention of the king’s death and burial— 

{a) * And M, slept with his fathers, 

A»} I-"* 

•'= ('■»»■"« an 

3. Notice of the due succession of the king’s 
son— 

* And N. his son reigned in his stead* 

"iJii 'd 

The following table exhibits the regularity with 
which this system is carried out. When any fact 
above mentioned as belonging to the introduction 
is omitted in that position, but added subsequently 
in the narrative of the reign or in the summary, 
this ia indicated hy the sign -h;— 


To the editor is due the stereotyped form into 
which the introduction and conclu.sion of a reign 
is thrown, and which constitute.s, as it were, the 
framework upon which the narrative as a whole is 
built. The regularity of the editor’s method in 
the construction of this framework ia worthy of 
special notice. The form in which the account of 
a reira is introduced is as follows. For kings of 
Judah :—1. A synchronism of the year of accession 
with the corresponding reigning year of the con¬ 
temporary king of Israel, probably calculated hy 
the editor himsolf. This, commencing with Ahijah, 
naturally ceases with Ilezekiah, upon the fall of 
the N. Kingdom. 2. Age of the king at accession. 
3. Length of his reign. 4. Name of the queen- 
mother. This, together with 2, 3, is drawn from 
the ‘Annals.’ 6. A brief verdict upon the king’s 
character, framed in accordance with the Deutero- 
nomic standard. For kings cf Israel : — 1. A 
synchronisni of the year of accession with the i 
corresponding reigning year of the contemporary | 
king of Judan. 2. Length of the king’s reign. 3. 

* In speakinff of the named sources of Kinj^s, we may add the 
reference to ‘ the Book of the Upriffht’ (Book of Jasliar os In 
Jof 1018, 2 a B”), which is to be restored from liXX after I 818 
(LXX I 8®8). ti)* tin/ »i!rr yiypxwrxt i» rrt cJiijt ; represents 
-If p h]l K’n K^q, being a misreading of 


Introduction, Conclusion, 


133 114-6.42 

David 

Solomon 

12 ab 

12al)3 

1210 

1141. 4S 

1421 .22.81 

Kings of Judah, 

234(6)4-4 Rehoboam 12ab3 

1429.81 

If,1-8 

1346 

Abijah 

12ab3 

167^.8 

16911 

1846 

Asa 

12 ab8 

16'-i8». 38 

2241 44 

12346 

Jehoshaphat 12ab3 

2248.80 

816.17 

1236 

Jehoram 

12 aba 

II 823. 24 

II 825-27 028 

12346+1 

Ahaziah 

2 b 

028b 

118 

+8 

Athaliah 



121 4 

1315 

Jehoash 

12 b8 

1220 . 23 

141-4 

12845 

Amaziah 

12 b(a) 

14t8.20b.(33bf 

151-4 

12345 

Azariah 

12ab3 

If,6.7 

1682.38 

12346 

Jotham 

12ab3 

1680.38 

1014 

12.35 

Ahaz 

12ab3 

1019. 20 

1818 

12346 

Hezekiah 

12 a8 

2020. 31 

211.2 

2345 

Manasseh 

12ab3 

2117.18 

2119-22 

2346 

Amon 

12b3 

2125.38 

221.2 

2346 

Josiah 

12b(3) 

2329.80 

2381.82 

2345 

Jehoahaz 


2338. 37 

2345 

Jehoiakim 

1 ^ 

248.8 

248.9 

2345 

Jehoiachin 

... 

... 

2418.19 

2346 

Zedekiah 


... 

I 138Sf.l420s 

Kings of Israel, 

+8b2 Jeroboam 12a8 

I 1419.» 

1628.28 

123ab 

Naiiab 

1 

1581 

1688.84 

123ab 

Baasha 

12 ab8 

168.8 

168.13 

12 +3 

Elah 

1 

1614 

1015k 19 

12 +3ab Zimri 

1 

10» 


• Once with singular active verb used impersonally; ^nk nif 
* And (one) buried him,’ 11 2126 (Amon). 
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IiitTDdvxivm, Conclusion, 

Kings of Israel (continued). 

I 16 «.».a 6 I23ab Omri 12ab3 1627 28 

1639-81* I23ab Ahab 12a3 22»9- *0 

22M-03 123ab Ahaziah (3)1 11117.18 

II 81-* 123ab Jehoram 

1029.81.88 -f3bb2Jehu 12ab3 lOiW-M 

131 - a 123ab Jehoahaz 12ab3 13«» 

1810.11 123ab Jehoash 12a(8)2bl2ab8 I3i2f. 14l»<‘. 

1428.84 I28ab Jeroboam 11 . 12^ 1428.29 

16«.9 123ab Zechariah 1 15ii 

1618 12 ShaUum 1 16io 

1617.18 i23ab Menahem 12a8 1521.22 

1523 -24 i23ab Pekahiah 1 1528 

1627.98 i23ab Pekah 1 16«l 

171.2 123a Hoihea 

In the body of the narrative there are certain 
formulae which are employed for the introduction 
of an historical notice, to indicate that it is more 
or less contemporaneous with the events of the 
narrative immediately preceding. The frequency 
with which these formulae recur, especially in the 
citation of brief facts from the ‘ Annals,’ renders 
the inference fair that they are due to the hand of 
the editor, and represent his methods of piecing 
together the extracts derived from his sources. 
Oi such expressions the most usual is * Then* (njt), 

I 81- IV 1621 22" (Heb.w); II 8“^ 12i’ 

(Heb.18) 148 i5i« 168, 

When greater definiteness seemed desirable, 
other phrases are employed. These are : * In those 
days * (Dnn C'p*;), II Kr*'' 15^ 20*; * In his days ’ (vip;?), 

I 16" li 8“'^ 23" 24* and 15*» (emend after LXX); 

‘ At that time * (H'nn ny?), I 14*, 11 16® 18*« 20*=* 24*« ; 
cf. I 8“ 11", II 8«. 

Besides the construction of the framework of the 
book and the welding of the material, the editor 
is also responsible for a number of passages of 
greater or less length, which point and enforce the 
religious purnose of his composition. These pas¬ 
sages generally take the form of a commentary 
upon tne causes which operated in bringing about 
the developments of hi.story, framed in accordance 
with the Deuteronomic model. Very freauently, 
also, the editor allows himself considerable latitude 
in the expansion and adaptation of the speeches 
contained in his narrative, in illustration of the 
same standpoint. In passages of this character 
the editor’s hand may readily be distinguished. 
They exhibit a constant recurrence of strongly 
marked phrases, to be found elsewhere for the 
most part only in Deuteronomy or in books which 
exhibit the innuence of Deuteronomy, and therefore 
presumably derived from that source. Other ex¬ 
pressions stand alongside of these Deuteronomistic 
expressions, and are of a part with the thoughts 
of which they are the vehicle; and these possess 
an individuality of their own, and are peculiar (or 
nearly so) to Kings. To the former class the 
following phrases may be assigned : *— 

1. Keep the charge of T* \ I 2®, Dt 11*; 
cf. Jos 22® (D2). 

2. Ti^n Walk in the ways of J ”; I 2® 3*® 
8 » 11»* 88 . Dt 8 « 10*8 1 182199 2617 28* 30*®, Jos 22® (D 8 ), 
Zee 3^ Is 42", 2 Ch O**, Ps 81** (*®Heb.) 119® 128*; 
cf. Ho8l48(*niob.). 

3. vo'iiy) vvptf'Pi Keep his statutes, and 

his commandments, and his judgments, and his 
testimonies (generally one or more of these terms 
is omitted); I 2® 3^^ 6*8 8“-®* 9*-® 11"-“ 14®, II 
17*** *8* 18® 23®. The phrase is of constant occur¬ 
rence in Dt 48 * 58 ® (8® Heb.) 08 al. 

4 . n^yn That thou mayest 

prosper in (or cause to prosper) all that thou doest : 
12®, Dt29»(®Heb.). 

6. (D’pfi) D’PJ IW That J** may {might) 

utahlisk hU word-. I 2* 12“ (II 2 Ch 10“), Dt 9«; 
cf. I 6“, 1 S 1“, Jer 33“ Dn 9“ 

• The sign t indicates that all occurrences of any particular 
phrase are cited. The sign Rn denotes the Deuteronomic 
kadaotor, is. the prime editor of Kinifs. 

6. (□(p'cj, 'iB>i:j) (d;;^), b;?^) With all 

the {his, their) heart, and with all the {his, their) 
soul-. I 24 84® (II 2Ch 6"), II 23® (|| 2 Ch 34®*)8«, 

Dt 4" 6® 10*8 11*» 13® (4Heb.) 26*® SO®-®-*®, Jos 22® 
23*4 (both p8), 2 Ch 15*8. XI 23“ adds and 

with all his might, a use of the substantive nkp only 
to be paralleled by Dt 6®. 

(□;i'?) With all his {their) heart ; I 8" 14®, 

II10®*. 

7. nn^rms 'S Keep for him (etc.) the 

covenant and the kindness (J^ as subject) : I 8“ 
(||2Ch 6*4), Dt 78 * 8 , Neh 1® 9®8, Pa 89“ ("Hob.), 

Du 94 ; cf. I 3® hast kept for him this great 
kindness. 

8. mn oVg As it is this day (the phrase calls atten¬ 
tion to the fulfilment of a promise or threat) : I 

3® 884 („ 2 Ch 6 *®) «*, Dt 2®® 4"' ^ 8 *® K)*®298® (" Heb.), 
Jer 11 ® 25*® 32" 44«* 1 Ch 28^ Dn 9’- *®; njn dVd? 

Dt 684, jgj. 441 : 9 ^ E^r 9^**®, Noh 9*". In pre-beut. 
writings the only occurrences are Cn 50=*® (E), 

1 S 22 ^ *® t. Gn 39** (J) is different. 

9. Thy people, which thou hast 
chosen ; I 3® a reminiscence of Dt 7 ® 14* ; cf. 4®*. 

10. J'‘ my God hath given me 
rest on every side : I 54 (*®Ueh.), 2 IS 7****, Dt 12*® 
25*8, Jos 21^8 23* (both D 8 ) ; cf. Dt 3*" Jos 1 *®- *® 
224 (both D 8 ). 

11. Reference to J"’8 choosing (“if]?) of Jerusalem 
as the seat of his sanctuary: 1 s*®-44-48 xi***®8-*® 
148 *, II 2D 23“’^. The allusion is to Dt 12®* **• *®* 8*- 2« 

X 428 . 24. 20 X 520 162* ®* 7. 11. 15. 16 I'JB. 10 Xg 6 26*2 3D^. 

12 . nonp nHi? '?y] Syfjp 'nSjj '* 

J" God of Israel, there is no God like thee, in heaven 
above, or on earth beneath ; I 8 “ a reminiscence of 

Dt 4®®; cf. Jos 2***^ (D 8 ). 

13. ('J?nj, jnj) i?iri) Which thou gavest {he, 

I gave) to their fathers : 1 8 "* 4®* 48 1418 , II 2 I® ; cf. 

Dt 26*®, and the common phrase of Dt which J** 
our {your, etc.) God is about to give us {you, etc.), 

120.20 22 * 380 44 ® 6*® al. 

14. “lOk? any of his gates : I 8®* (upon the 
authority of BXX, Posh., in place of the impossible 

MT), Dt 157 16® 178 23*« (*’ Heb.) ; cf. 18® j. 

15. npiHri 'i^'Vy d'! 0 D’p;rr‘?? All the days 

that they live upon the land : I 84® (|1 2 Ch 6®*), 

Dt 4*® 12* 31*®t. 

16. in nj^mn Thy mighty hand and thy 

stretched out arm ; I 848 (j| 2 Ch 6*8), Dt 4®4 6*® 7*® 
11® 26®, Jer 21® (difi’erent order) 32®* (y'n|K), Ezk 
20®®* ®4, Ps 136*8t. Mighty hand alone, Dt S*" 6®* 7® 

98 ® 34*8, Ex 3*® 6 * 32**'(all JE) 13® (E), Nu 20®® (JE, 
referring to Edom), Neh 1*®, Dn 9*®f ,* cf. Jos 42 * 
(D8). Stretched out arm alone, II 17®®, Dt 9®®, Jer 
27® 32*^ Ex 6® (P)r. 

17 . pHH 'pirS? All the peoples of the earth ; I 84® 

(d 2Ch 6®®)®®*®®, Dt 28^ Jos 4^4 Ezk 31*®. 

Zeph 38®t. 

18. 'iD? |n) Deliver over to (lit. set before) : I 84® 

(II2 Ch 6 ®®), Dt 1»* 8 * 2®** ®®* ®® 78 * 88 23*4 (10 ^gi,.) 28** “ 
31®, Jos 10*8 11® (both D®), Jfr IP Is 41®, all the 
occurrences of the phrase in this special sense. 

19. Shall bethink themselves (lit. bring back to 

their heart in the land whither they 

are carried captive ; I 84* a reminiscence of Dt 30 . 

20. Return unto thee with all their heart, etc. : I 
84®, II 238 ®, Dt 30*® ; cf. Jer 3‘®. 

21. For they be thy people and thine inheritance, 
which thou broughtest forth out of Egypt : I 8®* a 
reminiscence of Dt 98®* 8®. 

22. ‘?p 5 n “wa The furnace of iron : I 8®*, Dt 4®®, 
Jer IPt.* 

23. Hath given rest (ni^iji?) unto his people Israel : 

I 8®®, probably with reference to Dt 12® ; cf. Ps 95**. 

24. There hath not failed (lit. fallen ‘?5j) one word 
of all his good prmnise which he promised : I 8®®, 
Jos 214® 23*4 (both D®). 

25. That all the people of the earth may know, 
etc. ; I 8", Jos 484 (D®). 
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26. That J" he is God (lit. the God D'n'’ 7 t(n); there 
is none else ; I 8 ^, Dt 4“* 

27. To put my name there : I 9* 11*® 

1421, II 21*- 7 (referring to 1 9*), Dt 12*-« 14^^. In 
Dt the more ordinary plirase is to cause his name 
to dwell there 12 “ 14** 16^* ®- “ 26*; cf. 

No. 04. 

28. u^^yr'^^All the days {i.e. for ever) : I 9* 11*®* **, 
II 17*^, Dt 4^5*» (2® Ileb.)62^1D 14** 18“ 19»282®***, 
Jos 42MD2). 1 S 2 * 2 - ** (Kedactor), Jer 31*« (Heb.**) 32*» 
33'® 35'^*. Thus the expression used absolutely^ 
appears to be purely Deuteronoiiiic. In I 8 ^ Dt 4'* 
12'31'* it is delined, and to some extent limited, by 
the added words, tJuit they {ye) live upon the land, 

29. Shall go and serve oUier gods^ and worship 
them ; I 9* (il2 Ch 7"^), Jos 23'® (D*); cf. Dt 11 '® 17*. 
The phrase onnw omSn ^ 3 V serve other gods^ occurs also 
Dt 7* 13» '» (7- 'Mleb.) 28‘‘»-« Jer 16^^, Jg 10'* (Deut. 
compiler), Jos 24*-'® (E), 1 S 8 * 26**; cf. Jer 44*. 
Other qods^ with serve not preceding as governing 
verb, l>ut closely following with suflix in reference. 
Is found I 9* (i |2 Ch 7**), II 17*®, Dt 8 *» 13^ (Heb.*) 
28'® 30*’ 31*®, Jer 11 *® 13*® 10 ** 22 * 25® 35*®, Jg 2 ** 
(Deut. compiler). Other gods^ without serve : I 
11 ®- *® 14®, 1 1 17’* *’• *® 22 *’ (II 2 Ch 34“), all II 6 '’, 
Dt 6 ’ 6 *® 112® ig'jo Jer jie 78 . 9.18 194 . is 3229 
^ 48 . 8 . 1 ft, Jg 2'2''’(Deut. compiler). Ex 20* (E) 23'* 
(J), Hos 3*, 2Ch282®t. 

30. For a proverb andfor a byword : 19’ 
(112 Ch 7*®),'Dt 28*’, Jer 24®t. 

31. ^ P 37 Cleave to; of strange wives, I 11 *; of 
s his of Jeroboam, U 3*; of cleaving toJ", II 18*,Dt4® 
102 ® ll*-^ 13® (® Heb.) 302®, j(,g 22 ® 23® (both D2)_all 
the occurrences in this special moral sense. 

32. nri« after; a false god, Ill®*'® 212®, 

11 17 ‘® (all R*^), 118'^* 21 , Dt 4* G*® 8 '® 1H* 13* (* Heb.) 
28*'*, Jg 2 * 2 *'® (Deut. compiler), Jer 2®* 2 * 7 ® ] I*® 13*® 
10 ** 25® 35*®, Ezk 20 *«; cf. If os 2 ®* '* (’• *® Heb.). Of 
following J"; I 14® (U*>) 18“*, Dt 13® (® Heb.), 2 Ch 
34**, Hos ll*®t. 

33. ’pyp nn n*;’y Do that which is evil in the sight 
ofJ": I 11® 1422 1,72«*»® I0‘®' 2®**® iii 2 o. 2 ft 22 ’ 2 (M Heb.), 
11 32 8 *® (II 2 Ch 2l») 2’ (II 2 Ch 22®) IS** '* 14-*® 15®* '»* 2 ®* 
172.17 212.8 (112 Ch 332 -«)'®**®* 2 ® (II 2 Ch 3322 ) 23*2**’ 
(II 2 Ch 36®) 24»* *» (II 2 Ch 36»* '*), 2 Ch 29®, Dt 4*® 9'® 
172312 ®, Jg 2 '' 3’*'2 4* 6 * 10 ® 13* (all Deut. compiler). 
Nil 32** (J E), 1 S 15*®, Jer 522t. Cf. 2 S 12®, Is 05'® 
60®, Jer 32***, Rs 51® (® Heb.). 

34. ’py? •ly'V I>o that which is right in the 
sight of J" ill !**• ** 14® 15®* ** 22®* (|| 2 Ch 20 ^*)^ n ipso 
12® (» Heb.) (((2 Ch 24®) 14* (|| 2 Ch 253) | r,8. 84 p, 2 Ch 
26® 272 ) 162 (112 Ch 28*) 18*(||2Ch 29*) 22* (||2Ch 
342 ), Dt 12 *® 13*® (** Heb.) 21®, and with the a<ldition 
of abn that which is good, 6*® Ri*®. El.sewhere only 
Ex 152 ® (JEorD?), Jer 34*». 

35. ’tnN K^fp Gofullg after J" i I 11 ®, Dt 1 *®, Jos 

148 .». 14 (J by D2), Nil 32*'* *2 (JE)t. 

36. ^JNnn Be angry : I 11 ®, 11 17'®, Dt 1*’ 4** 9 ®* 207 . 

37 . ypY'ri’DK n;n] And it shall be, if thou wilt 
hcarkcni I 11 *®, Dt 28***®; with pi. >yp;^n 11 **; cf. 
15® ll*®. In the same way (obedience tne condition 
of n promise) vp;f’n Dt 13*® (** Heb.) 282 * ** 30*®, 

1137. 

38. np 7 fc<n *49 Syp Destroy from off the face of 
the earth : I 13*®, Dt 6 *®, Am 9®t ; cf. Jos 23*® (D*). 
^'PY’^ destroy, passive npfj, is very frequent in Dt 
(27 times); cf. Driver on Dt I*’. 

39. D'ypn Vex (J", by treatment wholly unde¬ 
served. RV * provoke to anger ’ is inaccurate): 

1 W- *» 16*" 162* 7 . 18 . 26 .88 21 W 22^*3 (»< Hcb.), II 17''*'’ 
21® (II 2 Ch 33«) *® 22*’ (II 2 Ch 342«) 23*®* 2« 2 Ch 283®, Dt 
42 ® 9*® 312» 32*®, Jer 7*®- '* S'* 11*’ 25®* ’ 323»* »*• 83 44 s. 8 , 
Elsewhere, with J" as object, only six times. With 
Pi el (’poy,?), Dt 323*. 

* The same phrase 0'p;n‘‘?;) all the dapg, used in a strictly 
limited sense of the lifetime of an individual (for all hUi, iky, 
etc., days) is rum-Deuteronomio. Of. the writer’s note on 1 K 
6 * 8 . 


40. nKln n^'iisn ^yp From upon this good land : 
I 14*®, Jos 23***'® (I>3)|. The usual phrase in Dt ol 
the land of Canaan is np’ion pan the good land ; cf. 
Driver, Deuteronomy, p. Ixxxi. 

^^* On every high 

hill, and under every green (or spreading) tree : 
I 142 *, II 17 *®, Jer 2 *". With the variation n'lyp^n 
on the hills, II 16® (|| 2 Ch 28®), Dt 122 . cf. Ezk 6 '* 
Jer 3®* '* 172 , Is 57®. 

42. D:'ian (niy^'in’)) According to {all) the 

abominations of the nations : I 143®, jj iqs (y 2 Ch 
28*) 21 * (II 2 Ch 332 ), 2 Ch 36*®, Dt 18®. 

43. bn'in DHve out (used of the expulsion of the 

nations of Canaan by J"): I I 42 ® 212®, II 16* (II2 Ch 
28*) 17® 21* (112 Ch 333 ), Dt 4*« 9®*® 11** 18'2, Jos 13® 
23 fl. 9.11 ^ 2 ^^ Jg22**3* (Deut. compiler), Ps 44* 

(* Heb.). Elsewhere only Ex 34*®, Nu 32**, Jos 3'® 
(all JE). 

44. Idol-blocks (a term of opprobrium); 
I 16*2 2120, II 17*2 21**- 21 033 ®. Dt 29*’ (*® Heb.), Lt 
26*** (H), and 30 times in Ezk.f 

45. Anything breathing (lit. any breath ): 

I 152‘>, Dt 20*«, Jos 11 ''*'® (D 2 ); Jos 10®® 

(D2), Ps 160®t. 

46. Vain things (applied to idolatrous 
symbols): I 16**- 2 ®,* Dt 322' . ^f. Jer 8'* I 422 . So 
with cognate verb, Spnn »ni.q8 they followed 
vanity and became vain, II 17*®, Jer 2®. 

47 . n'n;f’n(i>) npK rfV Would not destroy .* II 8*® 13**, 
Dt 10'®. 

48. D:pyri noPio 'c nrip Blot out the name from 

under heaven : II142’, 914 29 -io (iw Heb.), the only 

occurrences of the exact phrase. 

49 . ruby*? npb Observe to doi IT 17*’ 21® (||2 Ch 
33»), 1 Ch' 22'* (*2 Heb.), Dt 5'- *2 (*» Heb.) 6** 28 7“ 8' 
l| 22 . 8 i 12** *3 (13' Heb.) 15® 17'® 19® 24® 28'* '*• ®» 31'* 
3*2®«, Jos 1’* ® 22® (TP). 

j The following phrases, though not derived directly 
from Deuteronomy, are characteristic of the editor 
of Kings in common with Jeremiah, whoso writings 
exhibit strong Deuteronomio allinities:— 

50. mn n:piT^y s-jpj ?iPb ’5 That thy name is called 
over this house (in token of ownership) : I 8®* (|| 2 Ch 
6**), Jer 7'®*'®* *® 32*® 34'®. The phrase is also 
used of the chosen people, Dt 28'®, Jer 14®, Is 
63'®, 2 Ch 7'®; of Jerusalem, Jer 253® ; of Jerusalem 
and the chosen people, Dii 9‘®* '*; of Jeremiah, 16*®; 
of the nations, Am 9 * 2 . 

51. (VJ 9 ) Vyp Dismiss from before my {his) 
face ; I 9’, Jer 15'. So, but with a different verb, 

cast away, II IS®* 17*® (qo in place of Vyp), 
Jer 7'*^; I'P!? remove, II 17'®* ** 232’ 24 ^^ Jer 32*'. 

62. pip*) Db': Every one that passeth by it 

shall be astonished and shfdl hiss: I 9®, Jer 19® 
49'’ 50'* ; cf. Jer 18*®, La 2 *®, Zenli 2 *®. 

53. rry-jn ’iD'i'iP 3b Ecturn from kis evil way ; I 13**, 
Jer 18** 25® 26* 35*® 36**’. Elsewhere Jon 3®*'®, 
Ezk 1333 (y-in Nsn^o) j". With pi. their evil ways, 

II 17'®, 2Ch 7'®, Zee l®t. Cf. Jer 233*, Ezk 3'® 
33''. 

54. (Vy) ny-j K'^jp 'affi Behold, I will bring evil 
upon : I 14'^ 212', n 211 *^ 22*® (I|2 Ch 34*®), j’er 0'» 
11 ** 19**'® 35*’ 46® t. 

55. D's'pan (V 75 y)'i;y My {his) servants the pro¬ 
phets : II 9’ 17'®*^ 21*®' 24‘\ Jer 72 ® 25® 26® 29*» 35'» 
44®. Elsewhere Am 3’, Zee 1®, Ezr 9*', Dn 9*®. 

Other resemblances with Jeremiah, from the 
later chs. of 2 K, are given by Driver, LOT p. 
193 (»203). 

Phrases and modes of ex^iression wholly or nearly 
peculiar to the editor of Kings are as follow ;— 

66 . Reference to the sins of Jeroboam, i.e, his 
institution of the calf-worship. So, as causing the 

* So V.*, according to LXX Id rtTg fiMraiott etitrSD, and probaUy 

Pesh. SID * with the work of their hand*,* ia 

place of MT ' with their sins.* 
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destruction of bis own house, I 14^® 15®®. In the 
summary of the character of kings of Israel a 
regular formula appears— 
ht did not depart jrom\ \ 

he walked after {in) \the sins of J, I which he 
he clave to J y caused Israel 

he walked in the way of and in I to sin, 

his sin (sins) J 

So I 162«- (Nadah) ^ (Boasha) 16^ (Omri), II 3® 
(Jehoram) 10®^ cf. (Jehu) 13® (Jehoahaz) 
(Jehoash) 14®® (Jeroboam ll.) 15® (Zechariah) 
(Menahem) ®® (Pekahiah) ®® (Pekah). Of the people 
of Israel, II 13*. In all these cases the antecedent 
of the relative K'^nn is not ov?*j: but 't nitian; 
cf. II 17®^. I 16®® (Ahab), II 17®® 't nultso the sins of 
J, without '31 K'tpQH which he caused^ etc. : I 22*® 
([®® Heb.] Ahaziah), II 23^® k’jpqj referr¬ 

ing not to nirfoo (omitted), but to ov:?-!; t/., who made 
Israel to sin. In I 16^® the sins of Baasha and 
Elah, and in II2P^ of Manasseh (rriin;*n^ K’tpgn 
are spoken of in the same terms. 

67. Reference to David as the ideal standard of 

a righteous king : I 3®* *• 9^ ID* *• ®** “ 14® 16®* ®* 

II 14® 16® 18® 22®. 

68. ('^:3y) ni'j For David thy father's (my 
or his servant's) sake : I IP®* ^®* ®®* ®^, II 8^® 19®* 20*; 
cf. I 15*t. 

69. A lamp (nu) for David (figurative of a lasting 

posterity): 1 11®« 15*, 11 (112 Ch 2P); cf. Ps 

13217. 

60. * '' ri^n Walk before J": 12* 3* 8®®*®* (ll2Ch 

gi4. i«j 04 2 Oh 7^’). Elsewhere the Uithpa el is 

used TiVnjin, II 20® (11 Is 38®), 1 S 2®*, Gn 17' (P) 
24** (J) 48'* (JE), Pa 56'® ('* Heb.) 116®. 

61. KO? SyQ rtS There shall not fail 

thee (liL he cut off to thee) a man on the throne of 
Israel *. I 2* 8®* (112 Ch 6'*) 9* (112 Ch 7'®); cf. Jer 
33'’. 

62. Build a house to the name of J"\ 
I 3® 5®- * ('’•'» Heb.) 8'’* ®** **• **. The original is 2 S 
7'® lie sJudl build a house to my name^ quoted in 
I 6* {'* Heb.) 8'®. 

63. There hath been (t^a^) none like thee (him) 
before thee (him)^ etc. *. I 3'®, II 18® 23®*. 

64. nVn^ That my name might he there*, 

I 8'*- ®®, II 23®’. ‘ Cf. No. 27. 

66. Heart perfect (o!?^) with J" \ I 8*' 11* 15®* '* ; 
cf. II20* (11 Is 38*). The adj. is thus used in applica¬ 
tion to the heart, elsewhere only eight times in 
Ch. 

66. (rn) (n'lbj;^,^) yin Did (hast done) 

evil above all that were before him (thee) : I 14® 

1(538. JK).* 38 . cf, II 173 21". 

67. Every man child (lit. mingens ad 
parietem) ; I 14'® 16''21®', II 9®. Only be.sidea 1 S 
25®®* »*. 

68. an 1/5 *i^ity Shut up and leH at large (i.e. all ; 
every one being supposed to tall under one of the 
two categories t) *. 114'® 21®', II 9® 14®*, Dt 32** j. 

69. nnx I will utterly sweep away ; I 14'® 
21®' t; nqjjt Ty?p I 16® j. 

70. Him that dieth to M. in the city shall the 
dogs eat; and him that dieth in the field shall the 
fowls of the air eat : I 14" 16* 21®* f. 

71. '' 'j'yiJ yin n'lby^^ "»?<pnn Sold himself (themselves) 
to do that which is evil in the sight of X* i I 21®®* ®*, 

II 17'’T. 

72. -jp -ip ilS Turned not aside from ; I 16* 22*®, 
TI3® 13®* «• " 14®* 15®* **• ®* 17®®; with ^-^nnii^from after, 
II 10®* 18*; with '?vp Mi. from upon, il 10*' 15'^. 

73. niD;3 D’lt?P9< D’O?!? cyC ’’''1^ '"‘9 pi How- 

* IJ[X (B, Luc.) proflxeg(Luc. tuti) i.s. yi^'l, before 

SdD, probably correctly. 

t The most plausible explanation of the phrase is that of 
Ewald, Antiquities, 170, ‘ kept in (by legal defilement) and 
exempt.* For this use of cf. Jer 368; Niph'al nyyj 

1 8, 218. other explanations are quoted by Driver on Deut. 

l.c. 


heit the high places were not taken away ; the people 
still sacrificed and burnt incense in the high places: 

I ‘ja" (« lleb.; ’Hj for pi), II 12» (‘Hub.) 14* 15‘-“; 
cf. I 3»- » I6>‘, Il 16*. 

The extent and limits of the passages which are 
due ^ to the editor’s hand are noticed below in 
dealing with the composition of Kings. 

4. Date of the Editor. —As Kings now stand.s, 
the earliest possible terminus a quo for the com¬ 
position of the book is the date of the latest event 
related, viz. Jehoiachin’s release from prison in the 
37th year of his captivity, i.e. b.c. 561, some 25 
years after the fall of Jerusalem. As, however, 
the writer states that the privileges granted by 
the Babylonian king to Jehoiachin were continued 
‘ all the days of his life ’ (II 25*®), the strong pre¬ 
sumption is created that the words were not penned 
so early as B.C. 661, hut some time later, viz. sub¬ 
sequently to the dcatli of Jehoiachin, whenever 
that may have taken place. 

Agreeable to such an exilic date as is implied by 
the la.st two chs. of 2 K are certain passages in the 
body of the work which seem to presuppose the 
captivity of Judah. These are I 11*® II I7i9*30 
23®**®’, and perhatvs, though not so clearly, I 9’*® 

II 20'’* '* 21"^'^ 22'®’®®. To those we may add the 
reference in 14®* (Heb. 6*) to Solomon’s dominion as 
extending over all the kings ‘ beyond the Fiver,' a 
statement which, as referring to the country W. 
of the Euphrates, implies that the writer is living 
in Babylonia on the E. side of the river.* 

On the other hand, however, there are certain 
indications which show that the first editing of 
Kings must have taken place prior to the final 
decay and fall of the Judaean monarchy. 

Chief among these is the use of the phrase * unto 
this day* (mn oVo-iy) in the statement that the con¬ 
dition of ali'airs which the writer is describing still 
continues to exist up to the time of writing. If 
this phrase always or most frequently occurred in 
the course of lengthy narratives excerpted by the 
editor from his sources, there migh^ then be room 
for the theory that a statement wnich was true as 
it stood in the old pre-exilic narratives had, through 
oversight on the part of an exilic editor, been 
allowed to stand after, through changed conditions, 
it had lost its force, or rather had become untrue 
and misleading. But, as a matter of fact, the 
expression is employed in connexion with terse 
statements of facts derived from the * annals,’ and 
in such cases can bo due to no other hand than that 
of the editor himself, who, in using the phrase, 
either formulates his own statement, or intelli¬ 
gently admits a statement which he is able to 
verify. 

The cases of the use of * unto this day,* which oupht to be 
noticed as imj)lying the continued existence o/ the kiivjdom of 
Judah, are the followinff I 8 ^ (the ends of the staves of the 
ark still to be seen projecting from the Adytum into the Holy 
place t) ; 93i (the Oanaanites still subjected by Israel to forced 
labour, as they hod been under Solomon); 1219 (the division 
between the ten tribes and the house of David still in existence); 
II 839 (Fklom still successful in shaking off the yoke of Judah); 
108 (the Eiiomites still hold Elath, from which the Judaeans 
were expelled by Kozin, king of Syria t). The other occurrences 
of ‘unto this day’ do not necessarily presuppose pre-exilic 
times, hut may be cited to prove the ficquency of the formula 
as employed by the editor of Kings :—I Qi® iui3, II 1471728 . 34 . 41.5 


•The phrase injn implying an exilic standpoint, is 
found again in Ezr 418- n. irt. 17.20 58.6 (} 8 - 8 . is 721.25 Nch 27- 9 
87. The rendering of RV text in 1 K 434 ‘on this side the 
River,’ is quite impermissible, this being a direct violation of 
the constant meaning of country lying across or on the 
other side of a river. 

f It is noticeable that in LXX of this passage the words ' unto 
this day ’ have disappeared, the excision being doubtless due to 
some later scribe who knew that in bis own time their purport 
h^ ceased to be true. 

I Reading DHK, D'P'n.x, in place of DIN, D'DIIM. 

I In II 1037 oViTiy, occurring in a lengthy narrative, must 
have been written prior to the destruction of Samaria (Kuenen, 
Ond. S 25^4), and is thus due to the source and not to the editor. 
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Again, it seems to be clear that, at the time 
when the editor is writing, the Davidic dynasty 
still possesses a monarch reigning in Jerusalem. 
David has, and is still to have, a lamp before J" at 
Jerusalem continually (see above, No. 69 of the 
editor’s phrases). The expression ‘before J" at 
Jerusalem’ of I 11“ implies further that the 
temple is still standing intact^ a point which is 
also assumed in the dedication prayer of I 8^®*“ 
which owes its present form to the lleuteronomic 
editor. Throughout this prayer the leading petition 
is that supplication made in or towards J"s temple 
built by tbolomon may meet witli a favourable 
answer (vv.*®* ^). We maj notice 

also I 9® which likewise occurs in a section in which 
the editor’s hand is prominent: ‘ I have hallowed 
this house which thou hast built, to put my name 
there for ever ; and mine eyes and my heart shall 
be there perpetually ' 

Upon these grounds it may be concluded that 
the main editing of Kings must have taken place 
prior to the destruction of the Judiean kinjrdom, 
and that such sections of the book as imply an 
exilic standpoint are therefore of the nature of 
later rodactional additions and interpolations. 

For the work of this principal editor, influenced 
as we have seen him to be by the spirit and 
language of Dent., the terminus a quo is the 
discovery of Dent, in the year B.c. 621, the 
terminus ad oucm the destruction of .lerusalem 
B.C. 686. And since the editor’s standpoint seems 
to indicate that he wrote before the glamour of 
Josiah’s reformation had wholly or nearly faded 
during the latter days of the Judaean monarchy, 
the assumption is fair that he undertook and com¬ 
pleted his hook not later than B.C. 600.* 

6. Jmtkr Editors. — From the preceding ex¬ 
amination and conclusion as to the date oi the 
main redaction of Kings it is clear that the pre-exilic 
book must have received certain additions at the 
hands of a later editor or editors before it attained 
the form in which we possess it. The chief of these 
additions is the appendix, which carries the history 
down to the year B.c. 661. To this appendix be¬ 
longs certainly II 24’®-25“, and, presumably, 23^^- 
24®. The conclusion of the pre-exilic book has, 
however, f)robably been worked over by the second 
editor, and so adapted to receive his addition that 
it is now impossible exactly to discover its position. 

Any of the 28 or even of ch. 23 might have formed a 
conclusion scarcely more abrupt than the present conclusion ch. 
2630. (jh. 2320«, if it is not exactly imitated in style in ch, 
24must bo by the same hand, i.e,, presumabiy, the hand of 
the second editor. But, again, it is unlikely that the first 
editor should have appended the usual summary of a reign in 
V.28 vvithout mentioning the manner of the king’s death. The 
statement of v.25ii Heems at first sight to presuppose the writer’s 
aomiainUnce with the characters of all the succeeding kings of 
Judah, but need not necessarily do so, Cf. the somewhat 
stereotyped formula of I 14*^ with reference to Jeroboam, 

Upon the other passages above mentioned as ira- 
]dying an exilic standpoint see below {Composi¬ 
tion). It is noticeable that, aj)art from the difference 
of standpoint involved in the destruction of the 
Judaean kingdom and thePlxile, the mould of mind 
of the second editor is essentially the same as that 
of the first editor. The same Deuteronoraic mode 
of thought is couched in the same phraseology, 
while in the appendix the structural method of 
the first editor is faithfully imitated. Thus, if 
the main Deuteronomic editor or redactor bo cited 
under the sign K°, it is reasonable to employ the 
sign in referring to the second editor of the 
same school of tliouglit.f 

• Bo Kuenen, Ond^rzock, | 26; Wellhausen, Composition^ 
p. 298ff., etc. Konlg, on the contrary, holds that the editor of 
Kings compiled his work not earlier than b.o. 688, i.e. during the 
Exile (hUnlsitung, | 633). 

f In speaking of a second Deuteronomic editor (Rd 2) it Is not, 
of course, intended dogmatically to Msort that all passages 
assigned to such a writer must have flowed from the same pen, 


Kings, as it stands in the Hebrew Bible, has, 
^ain, undergone still later revision than that of R®*. 
Tliis is clear from certain variations in form and 
order between the MT and the recension of the 
text which is represented by the LXX. While in 
some cases the condition of the LXX text is greatlj 
inferior to that of MT, yet, on the other hand, it 
is clear that in a number of sections LXX pre¬ 
serves a superior arrangement in order, or a 
simpler form, of narrative which points to the 
fact that MT has sufl’ered dislocation and inter- 
olation at the hands of a reviser or revisers of a 
ate later than the separation of the two recensionB. 
As instances of this we may notice I (Heb. 4“- 

6^*) 6-7 (Ileb. 6^®-7) in the main, and the 

position of MT 21 after 19, so that 22 succeeds 20 
without a break in the narrative. Consideration 
of such points as must here be raised is best 
reserved for a sectional criticism of the composi¬ 
tion of the book. 

6. Sources and Composition of Kings con¬ 
sidered IN DETAIL.* —I U-2“. Narrative of the 
events which led to the establishment of Solomon 
as the successor of David. It is generally assumed, 
and with great probability, that this section origin¬ 
ally formed part of the document 2 S 9-20, which 
gives a history of David. 2®** is due to R° (see 
above, phrases of Nos. 1-6, 60, 61). 

A point of Interest In connexion with the homogeneity of the 
narrative is the fact that after 285* LXX (B. Luc.) inserts 
^aa-ikum uckTopOovv L 'Itptvfxk^fAs MT 2^^ with the reading 
oSk'I'D for nD7V The correct position of the sentence 

seems to be at the end of v.*®, from which in MT it was 
separated by the insertion of the Shimei section. Solomon’s 
establishment in the kingdom resulted from the death of his 
owerful adversaries. Adonijah and Joab, and could not have 
een much enhanced by the death of Shimei some three years 
later. The fact that in LXX these words precede v.35b suggcsle 
that this latter may be a later insertion made to complete 
the information supplied by v.85*, 

3'-ll". History of Solomon’s reign. The narra¬ 
tive follows a well-defined plan. The kernel is 
61-751 (Heh. 6^®-7®M» the description of Solomon’s 
building oi)erations, with its sequel, ch. 8. Around 
this are grouped (chs. 4. 9. 10) a scries of notices, 
for the most part brief, illustrative of the king’s 
wisdom, magnificence, and prosperity. Ch. 3 forms 
an introduction to the whole, detailing Solomon’s 
request for wisdom, with a signal instance of its 
exercise: ch. 11, as a conclusion, gives a descrip¬ 
tion of the circumstances which paved the way for 
the disruption of the kingdom. 

3S as it stands in MT, is out of place. There 
can he little doubt that, together with 9“* it 
originally formed part of the document embodied 
in cli. 4®®^'. See ad loo. 

3®' ® expresses disapprobation of Bdmd worship, 
based upon the law of Deut. which restricts sacrifice 
to the central sanctuary. Similar notices by R® 
are found elsewhere in Kings (see phrases^ No. 73). 
The old narrative treats Bdmd worship as a matter 
of course; cf. v.^ 18“ 19^® etc. 

Though vv.*-3 of 8 both exhibit the influence of Deut., It ie 
e<’arcely possible to assign both to one author Rd. In v.* the 
subject, OH in vv.l-^, is Solomon, while in v.2 the people are 
specified. V.® simply places two facts side by side without any 
attempt at correlation Solomon loved J", only he sacrificed 
and burned incense on the high places ; v.9 supplies an explana¬ 
tion :—This Bdmd worshin was a popular custom, due to the 
fact that the house of J'^was not yet built. Hence v.* is the 
work of Hi\ and opens the account of Solomon’s reign by in¬ 
troducing the narrative of the vision at Oibeon ; v.2 proceeds 
from a later editor, who, wth a view to explaining Solomon’s 
conduct. Inserted the phrase, which he found to be frequent 
elsewhere, v.®*, together wit h the exydanation which follows, v.2b, 
and, in order to illustrate this latter, probably moved v.l, which 

since it Is obvious that more than one Deuteronomist may have 
had a hand in the revision of Kings. Ki>2 denotes a Deutero- 
notnic redactor or redactors of the Bk. of Kings who lived in 
exilic or post-exilic times. 

* The following criticisms upon the narratives of Kings are, 
in the main, taken, directly or in an abridged form, from the 
writer’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, which 
is In course of preparation by the Oxford University Press. 
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mentions the fact of the house of J" beinpr not yet built, from 
thejpoBition which it properly occupies in ch. 4 LXX. In LXX 
of ch. 8, v.i is wanting and v.^ fragmentary. 

3^“'® is an ancient narrative, to some extent 
revised by R*^ whose hand may bo traced in 
yy 6.8a. 12 .14 {^phrases Nos. 2. 3. 8. 9. 67. 60. 63). 
Probably also v.^®, at least in its present form, is 
due to IP’, since if according to v.^ ‘ the great high 
place’ was at Gibeon, it is difficult to understand 
why Solomon should have returned to Jerusalem 
to oiler sacrifice, except from the Deuteronomic 
standpoint. The ^irase ‘ ark of the covenant 
of is mainly a D expression. 3'®*“ is an old 
narrative in its original form. 

4*'**, which gives a list of Solomon’s officers of 
state, may be supposed to be derived from ‘the 
book of the annals of Solomon.’ 

The list has received one later addition, viz. v.4b. The state¬ 
ment that *2^dok and Abiathar wore priests’ is no part of the 
redster in its original form as an official state document. This 
naturally headed the list with the name of the high priest of 
the time, Azariah, the son of Zadok. The insertion was made 
by RD or by someone still earlier, who wished, as a matter of 
historical interest, to notice that Zadok and Abiathar were 
priests at the commencement of the reign. It is noticeable 
that in this case only is there omission of the name of the father 
of any official. The sentence at the end of v.J» should be 
emended, after Klostermann, 3’Vp 

‘ and one officer was over all the officers who were in the land,* 
the allusion being to Azariah of v.6. 

4^"*^(Heb. appears in LXX (B, Luc.) in a 

form somewhat diflcrent from MT. ^ and 

jiart of v.“ (‘ from Tiplisah . . . the river ’) do not 
appear, but are to be found in the addition at the 
end of ch. 2“*®. At the close of 4*® the text con¬ 
tinues in the following order:—vv, 27 . 28 . 22 - 24 . 29 - 34 ^ 
after which follow ch. 3^ ch. 9*®* Thus the 
commencement of * And tliese olficers pro¬ 
vided,’ etc. ('ai n^hijrr D';ivjn not, as KV, ‘and 

those oflBcers,’ etc.), hinges directly on to the section 
4’'^®, which enumerates the officers and their 
respective districts. This explains * these* 
of which is otherwise anomalous. Tiiere can 
be no question that the text of the section as pre¬ 
served by LXX is complete in itself, and bears the 
stamp of originality rather than the somewhat 
confused account of MT. 

The disturbing factors in MT appear to have been w.ao-M- 
*#.* These, which contain no very precise information, were 
added probably not from a written source, but from oral tradi¬ 
tion, by a post-exilic scribe, who desired reference to the happy 
times under Solomon’s golden age. The insertion led to the 
dislocation of vv.27.28^ causing them to be placed after vv.23- 23. 
34. Probably the same hand exceri^tea the notice about 
Pharaoh’s daughter and her dowry from its true position after 
v.34^ dividing i£ and placing part at the beginning of ch. 8 (for 
the reason given above, 83- :>), and part as a sequel to the mention 
of Gezer in ch. Ql#. 

5 i_ 76 i (lleb. 6^®-7®^).t The main document, repre¬ 
sented by chs. 6. 7, appears to have been one, and 
was probably derivea from the temple archives. 
6®'® has been amplified by 11® upon the lines of 
2 S 7 {phrases^ Nos. 10, 62). In 6*® the idea and 
phrase ‘as he promised him’ are Deu- 

teronomic,! and thus the first half of this verse 
ought jirobably to be assigned to K®. 

In 6^®"^® the relationship of the 70,000 + 80,000 
workmen to the 30,000 of 6*®-'® is obscure,§ and 
probably points to a ditlerence of source. So Ewald 
and Staae; the latter noticing that piaVn ‘ the 
Lebanon,’ of v.^®, is in v.^® called nnn ‘ the mountain.’ 

The narrative of 6. 7 has been much worked 
over in post-exilic times. In 6' the exact coinci- 

• 438 properly belongs to ch. 10, where it occurs in LXX 
(B, Luc.) in connexion with v.36. 

t Upon the text of this section Stade’s article, ‘ Der Text des 
Berlchtes iiber Salomos Bauten,’ ZATW^ 1883, p. 129 ff., is most 
invaluable. 

t Cf. Dt 131 6* 98 al. Driver (Comm, on Lent. Ixxxl) cites 
from D fifteen occurrences of (7)"im besides Instances 
from the compiler of Judges and Joshua. 

i According to 2 Ch 2i8-17 the former consisted of ‘ the 
strangers that were in the land of Israel.’ Of this difference, 
however, there is no hint in the text of Kings. 


deuce in length of the period of 480 years from the 
Exodus to the commencement of Solomon’s temple, 
with the period which extends from this latter 
point to the return from the Exile, is scarcely acci¬ 
dental, and marks the verse as a post-exilic inser¬ 
tion. LXX places 6* between vv.*®- of 5, into which 

{ »osition it lias probably crept from tlie margin, 
n its place wo have 6®^* ®®*, which give the date of 
laying the foundation of the temple and of its 
completion. This position for these latter verses 
is accepted by Well hausen {Composition^ p. 267), 
though not by Stade. 6^ intrudes itself very awk¬ 
wardly into the midst of the account of the side 
chanibers, and, if forming a part of the original 
description, must, at any rate, bo out of place. In 
6®* read, with LXX (B, Luc.), Targ. n;hnnn ‘the 
lowest,’ in place of ‘ the middle.^ 6® (omitting 
D'nj, with B, Luc.) ought to follow 6*®. 

611-14, wiiich is omitted by LXX, is not, as is 
generally assumed by critics, the work of R®, hut 
IS due to a post-exilic editor, who shows acquaint¬ 
ance with the Law of Holiness (II) and the Priestly 
code (P). The section contains some I) phrases, 
such as could, and did, pass from D into P, but 
other expressions belong solely to P or to U. Y.*® 
is by the same hand as vv.^*"*®, v.^ being repeated 
in order to round otf the interpolation and attach 
it to the preceding narrative. The following special 
marks of authorship should bo noticed :— 

V.13 'ripn? ox If thou unit walk tn my statutes. Never 
In Dt; twice in Jer 4410 . 2 . 1 . in H, Lv 2(13 (of. 1S4), and con 
stantly in Ezk (whose connexion with H is well ascertained; 
Driver, L02’8 p. 49 ff.) 66-7 1120 is^.n 20i3. 16 . id. 2 i.| Of. the 
phrase n'ipnil 1)711 walk in the statutes of the nations, 

Lv 183 20 a (H). ' 

CLvd wilt execute my judgments. ’The exact 

E hrose (with J" as spokesman—my judgments) belongs to IT; 

,v 18^ Ezk 67 1113 1817 2U34, 1 Ch 287. In 1 K lisai) the passage 
belongs to Ri>, but the words 'ripn) are an exilic Insertion, 

as is shown by their omission In LXX. Even with his 

judgments, the judgments, the phrase is not specially 

characteristic of Dt;*2(Ji8 8321 (blessing of Moses In Appen¬ 
dix); elsewhere Neh iO-**. Similar H phrases are found in 
Lv 188, Ez)t 201b 18- * 1 , Lv 1987 20‘‘» 2618 , trM ll^) 20l» 8027. 



V.18 And I will dwell in the midst of 

the children of Israel. Very distinctive of P; Ex 268 2915, 
Nu 68 8684, Ezk 438. jjo occurrences In D. With the whole 
verse cf, Lv 2Gii> 12 (H). 

618-92^ which gives an account of the interior of 
the building, has been much corrupted by later 
glosses. ’J'hus in v.^® ‘ for the most holy 

place,’ a phrase which belongs to P, has been added 
to explain 157 V ‘ for an adytum.’ Other more serious 
interpolations (omitted in LXX) are Vp'nn km, ‘ that 
is, the temple,’ in v.*"^, vv.^®- (except last 4 words in 
Heb.) In vv.*®- *® emend jrpn niiip ‘ rafters of the 
ceiling,’ n’n’ipn ‘the rafters,’'with LX}^ (B, Luc.), 
Vulg., Pesh. in place of pon nn’p, nn'pn. V.*® is 
probably due to Ri’ (notice the phrase ‘ ark of the 
covenant of J"’). By its omission we are able, 
with a slight emendation, to plausibly restore the 
original statement of vv.i7-2<»a ‘And 4U cubits was 
the house before the adytum. And the adytum 
was 20 cubits long, and 20 cubits broad, and 20 
cubits high ; and ho overlaid it with pure gold.’ 
In v.^*> we may emend (with LXX, B, Lue.) byn for 
n^;!, and thus, wath the last 4 words of v.®*, we 
read, ‘and he made an altar of cedar wood before 
the adytum, and overlaid it with gold.’ Stade 
would omit all references to the use of gold-plating 
or gilding in Solomon’s temple, but in so doing he 
appears to go further than is warranted by the 
state of the text.t 

* D’s usual phrases are observe judgmsnU 

to do them ; 6 i 711 1132 121 , 2 K 1737 
(someone else) judgments to do them ; 4 b b. i 4 (ji. 

t Cf. the writer’s JHotes on the Hebrew Text of Kings, p. 78 f. 
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Q 2 S-a 8 smoothly when, following the clever 
fluggestion of Stade, is inserted between v.'^ 
and 

Q 2 ». 80 (omitted in LXX) is a gloss. V.^ is clearly 
by the same hand as v.'®, and v.®® is redundant 
alter and also out of place. 

083.85 aiyo re.'uUly be recognized as due to 
the author of vv.^®* Notice the late usage of 
thejperf. with weak i, y^jj% n 9 yi. 

is rendered intelligible by the emendation 
n'tyni nnnp ‘ doorposts standing foursquare,’ after 
L}iX (l},Luc.) 

7^*^^ tlie account of Solomon’s further activity 
as a builder, appears to be free from later inter¬ 
polation, doubtless because it did not possess so 
reat an interest for post-exilic times as did the 
eacription of the first temple. 

In v.2b read ' three ’ (B, Luc.) for *four,’ in agreement with the 
statement of v.3;^ v.ob nn^ So 'and door waa over 

against door’ (partly following U, Luc.), instead of ‘ and light was 
over against light,’ a statement already made in v.^^b; v.7b 
‘to the rafters'(Vulg., Pesh.), in place of yij'jpn'ny ; 
v.»b'i n’5 ‘and from the court of the house of J"’(cf. 

v.i*), for pn.pi rendered hy IIV * and so on the outside.* 

718-22 has been much mutilated and obscured by 
losses. Tlic.se were added for the purpose of 
escribing the ‘wreaths of chain-work* 

and the ‘lily work’ of which 

there appears to have been no mention in the 
original account; cf. the summary vv.^^-^^ The 
glosses are v.^^* (down to in its present form, 

yy 19.30*. The original acscription may be re¬ 
stored by the aid of LXX. 

In read ‘ for 30 cubits,* in place of 

* for 10 cubits.’ 

737-87 if, ip a ygry disordered condition, and but 
little help in reconstruction can be obtained from 
the Versions. Stade’s rearrangement and emen¬ 
dation is well worthy of notice. He di8tingui8h(*s 
between two parts of the carriages of the lavers: 
the the movable base 4 cubits in height, 

mounted upon wlieels of 1^ cubits in diameter, ami 
the P'nif'y.Q the pedestal, lA cubits high, fitted on 
to the top of the "ipDp and containing the socket 
in which the laver was placed. 

<^88-48 ia substantially correct as it stands in MT 
^read nh'pij ‘the pots,’ in v.”*®* after LXX, Vulg., 
in place of nWpn ‘ the lavers’). 

746-61 ia somewhat disordered. The vv.^^’®®, 
which describe, or rather summarize, the making 
of qoldcn vessels by l,Iiram, are to be regarded as 
a later gloss. The remainder should take the 
following order : v.**^(emending the first half ver.se, 
after LXX B, o'V;?r|-S 9 -n^ 

ikp 1 x 19 ‘ There was no weight to the bra.ss 

wherewith he made all these vessels, because it 
was exceeding much’), v.^®, v.^» (emending, with 
LXX, Luo., nj!i ‘ and S. placed,’ instead ol'v byn 
‘ and S. made ’), v.®L 

the dedication of the temple, is an old 
narrative revised by later hands under the influence 
of P. In LXX vv.^'® appear in a much shorter 
form, which shows no trace of abridgment, and 
certainly jjresents sub.stantially the original account 
as it left the hand of K^. 

The phrases of P to be noticed are—v.i ‘all the heads of the 
tribes, the princes of the fathers’; v.4i> the distinction between 
the priests and the Levltes (contrast in the original account 
VV.8.6 . 10,11 where the priests alone are mentioned); v.# 

‘ the congregation of Israel,’ and the verb D’lyhn ‘ that 
were assembled,* used in a ceremonial connexi 9 n. Beside these 
we find, in LXX as in MT, v.^ the phrase ny’iD VfiN ‘ the tent of 
meeting,* mainly ('haracteristic of P, and i^>erhaps here siib- 
stituted for an original Vnxn ‘the tent’ (cf. ch 139); v,8 B'lp 

* "«sn nypq nypni Q'Vp-)N * forty and five, fifteen in a 
row,' can refer only to Dnitsyjj ‘ the pillars,’ and not, os RV, to 
(fern.). 


‘ the most holy place ’ (of. above on fiio); and vv. 8 « 10 (hpji 
‘the holy place,’ i.e. the outer room of the temple, called ^Jl'nn 
In 6*7 33 721 . Tlie hand of Rd may be seen in the phrase * ark 
of the covenant of J" ’ vv.i- 6 , in v.sb (gee above, date\ and 
probably in v.^k 

The two are found in LXX {after the 

section vv.^* ®®) in a fuller form than in MT, which, 
as is shown by Well hausen {Composition^ p. 271), 
presupposes, after the correction of a few transla¬ 
tor’s errors, a text substantially superior to MT. 
The addition at the close, which points to an origi¬ 
nal text, ‘ is it not written in the Book of the Up¬ 
right,* must also be regarded as genuine. 

gi4-6s j)resents throughout clear indications that 
it owes its present form to Rd {phrases^ Nos. 2, 3, 
6-8, 11-26, 28, 50, 60-62, 64, 65). The final por¬ 
tion (vv.®* ®®) may perhaps exhibit an older narra¬ 
tive into which Ueiiteronomic additions have been 
incorporated, but the remainder, and especially 
the central prayer of dedication, has been so 
thoroughly amplified by the editor that it is im¬ 
possible to discover any older kernel upon which he 
may have based his work. The choice of subjects 
in the successive divisions of the prayer seems for 
the most part to have been suggestea by the cata¬ 
logue of curses contained in I)t 28^®'®®;—cf. v.®® 
‘ When thy people Israel be smitten down before 
the enemy,’ witn Dt 28-®; v.*® ‘ When heaven is 
shut up, and there is no rain,* with 28®®* ; v.*^ 

‘ pestilence,’ with 28®*; ‘ blasting, mildew,’ with 
28'-’®; ‘locust, caterpillar,’ with 28®®* ®®*^®; ‘if the 
enemy be.siege,’ etc., with 28^®“* (especially v.®®) ; 

‘ whatsoover plague, whatsoever sickness,’ with 
23 ‘.’a. 27. 35 .69-61. y -ii they sin against thee . . . 
and thou deliver them to the enemy, so that they 
carry them captive,’ etc., with 28®®* *^’®®. 

The division of the prayer vv.4«^, which brings forward the 
possibility of a general captivity of Israel in punishment for 
Hitis, la considered by Wellhauaen {Composition^ p. 270), Stade 
((rescfiichte, i. p. 74). Karnphauaon (in Kautzach, Die Heilif/e 
Schrijt) to be tiiarkea by ita contents os not earlier than the 
Exile, an«l therefore later than Rd.* Against this view may 
Justly bo cited the va^enewa of the terma of v.46 ‘go that they 
carry them away cantfve unto the land of the enemy, far off or 
near,* and the fa<;t that the writer (v.48) appears to regard the 
temple aa atill standing during the period of the Exile : * and 

I iray unto thee towards their land . . . the city which thou 
last chosen, and the house which I have built for thy name.’ 
But the chief argument for the pre-exilic date of the passage ia 
to be derived from comparison of Dt 23, which, as has been 
noticed, forms to some extent the model of the prayer. This 
ch. 28 is regarded by all critics as being, if not an integral por¬ 
tion of D feha. 6-26), t at least closely akin to D in stand¬ 
point and date, and thus certainly pre-exillo. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing, VV.36.37.64-«8 threaten a captivity of the nation in lan¬ 
guage decidedly more definite than that of the passage of the 
prayer which has been called in question. We may therefore be 
content to regard these verses as containing nothing necessarily 
opposed to the supposition of a pre-exilic authorship, and lo, 
as of one piece with the whole, vv.23-68. j 

9*'®, the account of Solomon’s second vision, ia 
coloured throughout by the phraseology of Rd 
{phrases, Nos. 3, 28, ‘29, 30, 61, 52, 57, 60, 61). 
Owing to the terms in which this section speaks of 
the exile of Israel and the destruction of the 
temple (vv.7-»§)^ it is regarded by Kuenen, Well- 
hausen, Stade, and Kamphausen as the work of 
Rd® in exilic times. Such a conclusion, however, 
is by no means inevitable. The terma of v.® (see 
above, date) go quite as far to prove a pre-exilic 
position as do the words of vv.®'® to argue a post- 
exilic point of view; nor are the terras of tliese 
latter verses BO definite as to preclude the opinion 
that they were penned by Rd cir. B.o. 600 (see 
above on 8^*'*®). If vv.^*® ^0 imply an exilic stand- 

* Wellhauaen and Stade aeom to regard these verses as deter¬ 
mining the exilic date of the whole section, vv.l9-6«. Kamp¬ 
hausen assigns w.44-63 to D'*. 

t Cf. Kuenen, JJexateuch, § 7 ^i; Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 
803 f. 

t Cf. Kuenen, Onderzoek. 9 26®. 

9 Especially v. 8 , where must be emended D**V (cf. MIo 
llJer 26i», Ps 79*) 'and this house shall be ruinotu heaps,* 
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point, w.*"* (and not the whole section) will belong 
to Ri>*, w.'*® to R». 

9 io_io» consists mainly of a series of short notices 
drawn from the same sources as chs. 4. 6 (ileb. 
4-6^'*). The originals appear to have been cut up 
and pieced together with no great skill; but 
whether the arrangement throughout is due to Ri>, 
or later hands have employed themselves in alter¬ 
ing the sequence of the narrative, is not clear. In 
LXX (B, Luc.) the arrangement is somewhat differ¬ 
ent, but scarcely superior, to that of MT. 

One single original dooument appears to be represented by 
910 .17.18. 16 .18. 20 . 21 .22.28, and those verses may very well have 
originally taken this order, the completion of Solomon’s build¬ 
ing operations being first narrated, and then followed by an 
account of the forced levy raised to carry out these works. 
After V.38 there probably followed in the original a list of the 
namea of the chief officers n^). The statement of v.**** 

connected by Rd to v.*4b by the particle tX * then,* is probably 
from the same document. Next to the account of the king's 
building activity--his most important work, there would natur¬ 
ally follow mention of bis achievement next in importance—the 

f »rovision of an efficient shipping for the increase of his wealtii 
rom external sources. This succeeds in 9^"^ lOH. But 
reference to the ships naturally leads up to mention of the 
imports introduced by their means, as we see in 9'-^ lO^i, and 
the use to which these rare and valuable materials were put. 
Thus there follows 1012 . u m The general subject of imports 
suggests allusion to a specially important item—horses from 
apparently first introduced into the kingdom in any 
consideraole numbers by Solomon, lO'-w * 28 . 2 », 

Thus the disturbing factors introduced into this main account 
are seen to be QH-ia. 14. 16 .24». 28 , 101 - 10 . la. 28 - 28 . 27 , Notice in 
911 . i«. 24 the awkward pluperfects pointed by the oi^er—subject 
preceding verb, Q'i'n, nS;; niqo, 

and marking the passages as mere exesrpts 
from sources which, in describing a regular sequence of events, 
must have read Dl’n Kbjp., ny-)© Vy!i, njr) 5 ’n 3 Vycil. In v.nb 
jp’ Uj cannot represent the apodoais of v.io, since IK used in 
this connexion (in place of 1 coTweetiftee) would be quite without 
analogy. Moreover, even if v.Hb cmild form the apodoais, the 
parenthesis v.n* would come in with very great awkwardness. 
V.I 8 has already, with 31 , been referred to its true position after 
4^(Heb. 61^). From the same source would seem to be derived 
v.a4», while y.2», though clearly alien to its immediate context, 
cannot definitely be assigned to any special source. iQi-io. 13 ig 
an ancient narrative introduced at this point to illustrate Solo¬ 
mon’s wealth and wisdom, much in the same way as 3i« 2» serves 
to depict his discernment in judgment; and the two stones 
may ve^ possibly be derived from the same source. Finally, 
1023-28.27, couched in vague and generalizing language, are 
probably relatively late in origin, and are here introducetl to 
give the finishing touch to the picture of Solomon’s prosperity. 

in it8 present form, is coloured by the hand 
of Rd ^)Arase6‘, Nos. 3, 27,29, 31-33, 35, 36, 57, 58, 
65). The view that the latter portion of this sec- 
t ion is not earlier than the Exile (E^^ ; so Kuenen 
vv.»-« Kamphausen, vv.»*i‘>) is based upon the 
words of v.'' ‘who had appeared unto him twice,’ 
and presupposes that the narrative of the second 
vision, ch. comes from the hand of Kd'-*; but 
upon this opinion see ad loc. On the other hand, 
the fact tliat vv.^^‘^ speak of a division of the 
kingdom but make no mention of an exile, favours 
their pre-exilic authorship. lli*« appears in LXX | 
in a somewhat differently arranged and briefer I 
form, which is, in the main, correct.t I 

1114-22 geeins, as it now stands, to be somewhat 
confused. Ifadad, though but ‘ a little lad ’ at the 
time of his flight into Egypt, at once finds favour 
with Pharaoh, and receives from him a house, an 
allowance, and land. He then, in spite of his ex¬ 
treme you til, marries the sister of Pharaoh’s 
queen, Tah penes, and his son Genubath is brought 
up in the palace with Pharaoh’s sons. The form 
Adad (tij^) of as a variation of Hadad (Tin), 
creates further suspicion as to the integrity of the 
narrative. 

* Thii verse originally stood In combination with (Heb. 
68 ); see on 

t Notice especially In v.8b the text of Luc. IBu/juat x«,) iOv$, i.e. 
rj5IP< ■i’ei?l? in place of nn’pjpp. Solomon hitmelf 

burnt incense and sacrificed to the strange gods, but this fact 
has been toned down by some later hand into the statement of 
MT. Syntax, however, has suffered In the process (we should 
expect at least 
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H.WlncklerCAWfesf. l7'n«er8ucAu7ioen,l-6)very skilfullydlstln- 
gulshcs and reconstructs two narratives which have been inter¬ 
woven. 'The one 8[>eaks of an Edomite lladad, who, as a child, 
is carried into Egypt by his father’s servant, and brought up by 
Pharaoh’s queen. The other makes Adad a Muiiaiiite prince, 
who flees with his adherents into Egypt, taking with him certain 
Edomites from Paran, and is well received by Pharaoh, who 
gives him for wife the sister of his queen. A son, Genubath, is 
bora to him, but of his fate we are not informed. 

In of MT the short account of Rezon 

appears to have assumed its present jiosition at the 
hands of a later reviser of the text. LXX (B, 
Jmc.) omits vv.“-“* (down to ‘all the days of Solo¬ 
mon ’), and then, in place of the impossible MT, 
presupposes a text ri?;i nin nVin nili 

‘This is the evil which Hadad did; and he 
abhorred Israel, and reigned over Edom.’ This 
seems to be correct both in reading and position, 
referring as it does the latter part of v.“ to Hadad, 
and addmg the necessary summary as to his rela¬ 
tionship to Solomon. The definiteness, however, 
of the statement, ‘This is the evil,’ suggests that 
in the original narrative some exiilicit account of 
Hadad’s aggressions must have intervened after v.^^. 

The short reference to Uezon, thus omitted by LXX, has 
been inserted between v.i4» and v.i4k»j but clearly by a later 
! hand. So placed, it breaks the connexion of the Hadad story, 
and necessitates the resumption xcit ' Ahip 0 re¬ 

peated from v.i4*. The notice is ancient and genuine, but its 
original position cannot now be accurately determined. 

H2S-40 se 0 jna to have originally formed part of a 
history of Jeroboam, and perhaps belongs to tho 
same source as 12^'^® 14^*^®. As the narrative 
stands in Kings it has probably undergone some 
abbreviation at the commencement, in order to lit 
it on to the preceding account of Solomon’s ‘adver¬ 
saries.’ Notice the summaiy form of the introduc¬ 
tion V.®* and the phrase of llo ‘at that time’ (ny^ 
K’nn) v.'*^. Vv.®^**® show signs of expansion at the 

hands of tho editor {ph/rase^, Nos. 2, 3, 11 , 27, 28, 
34, 38, 57-59). 

Not improbably the speech bos received some few later addi¬ 
tions. In V.** ’nprt] *and my statutes and my judg- 

inontfl,’is wanting in LXX,* and the use of those terms after 
n'lby ^ * to execute'rather than *to keep’ being charac- 
terisiio of H (see on 0^^, the two words may raasonably be sus¬ 
pected to be a later Insertion. LXX also omits 

* who kept my commandments and my statutes,' at the 
end of v.84^ and, though the phrase is Deuteronomio, yet the 
repeated has somethiug of the awkward ring of em inter¬ 
polation. The omission of tho close of the speech by LXX (end 
of v.W*andI will give thee Israel’; v.8»), taken in connexion 
with the reference of v.^—ihe affliction of the seed of David, 
but not for ever- suggests that this also may be an addition of 
exilic or post-exilic times; though, as Kuenen points out, the 
statement of v.»i< need not imply an exilic standjioint; cf. 
2 S 714b The use of the imperfect with weak 1 (n:yK1) is perhaps 
another mark of the late hand. 

After the account of the diaruption of the king¬ 
dom (IK 12 ), the composition of tlie narrative 
takes the form indicated alx>ve in dealing with the 
editor’s method. Into the framework of the hi.story, 
constructed by the editor, are embedded— 

(i.) Short notices which give an epitoine of histori¬ 
cal events. These have reference to both the N. and 
S. kingdoms, and were no doubt generally, if not in 
every case, extracted by R^ from the two books of 
‘Annals’ to which he so constantly makes refer¬ 
ence. Erom the character of this narrative it is 
to be inferred that R'^ made use of just so much of 
his .sources as was necessary to form an outline 
sketch of the history, often summarizing in a few 
words matter which lay before him in greater 
detail; cf. the recurring phrase ‘ and there was 
war between M. and N. continually,’ 114^ 15®* ^®* 
and also the brief passing reference to wars in 
1 14'® 22 ^ (" Heb.), II 13'® 14'“*“ 

To this epitome are to be assigned I 14®'-16*® 
22®'-w, II 8 '®-” 10®®’W 12'7 (Heb. »)-13'® 13^-17® 
(except 14®-'® 16^®"^®}. 
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(ii.) lengthy narratives, generally incorporated 
in their original form, and exhibitinjj only here 
and there the marks of K^’s hand, chielly in the 
expansion of speeches. These are in most cases, 
as is clear from their religious tone, the work of 
prophetical writers. In some cases, however, the 
narratives have to do with the allairs of the 
temple and its priesthood, and exhibit such a 
niiniiteuess and apparent accuracy of detail tiiat 
they must be reganled as due to priestly hands, and 
were probably derived from the temple archives. 
These are II Heb.) 223-23-'*. 

12 *'^. In this narrative vv.*®**’*^*'^^ appear to be 
additions of a later hand. V.*®, witn its refer¬ 
ence to the prediction of Ahijah, probably pre¬ 
supposes ipi"* in its present form, and must in 
this case be duo to R^. Vv.''** ‘‘*^, standing in close 

connexion with v.*® (cf. v.*“ ‘for it was a thing 
brought about of J",’ v.^ *for this thing is of me’), 
give a Judaic turn to the originally impartial 
narrative of vv.*'-'\ and are scarcely consistent 
with the atateinent of 143®, ^yhich is based upon 
the contemporary ‘ Annals.’ Notice further, that 
while v.-*® speakss only of the tribe of Judah, 
vv.^^-^ are careful to make reference also to the 
tribe of Renjamin. V.*^ which stands in an awk¬ 
ward position, and is absent from liXX, is prob¬ 
ably a later gloss, tbough not by the same band as 
vv.^®. since it makes no reference to Henjamin, ; 

I 2-^'88 Judging by the stress which lays 
upon Jeroboam’s cult of the calves as the cause of 
all subsequent deflection of Israel from the pure 
worship of J'* {nhrases, No. 56), it is probable that 
this narrative nas obtained its present casting at 
his hands, though there is no reason hence to infer 
that any detail of fact is underived from the older 
source. Kueneu {Onderzoek^ § 25‘) observes justly, 
‘Jeroboam’s measures with reference to the wor¬ 
ship must already have been related in older 
narratives, but it is only natural that the Redactor, 
when dealing with a matter which so specially 
excited his interest, should not fail to sot before us 
his own construction and his own verdict.’ yy.®^- 3® 
serve to introduce the story of ch. 13. 

I 31 - 8 J stylo of the language in this narrative 
shows traces of decadence :—cf. {iij] perf. with weak 
1 V.*, ’n« n|y, vv.®- apparently first written 

as passives 'nus, 131 (cf. Wellluiusen, Comp. p. 
280), and perhaps v.^—and tliis fact, together 

with the anachronism ‘in the cities of Samaria’ 
V.*® (cf. II. 17-^* 23*®), and the non-mention of the 

names of the principal actors, marks the narrative 
as being of comparatively late origin. It may be 
thought to have been a story previously current in 
the form of oral tradition, and to have assumed a 
literary form shortly after the event predicted— 
the destruction of tlie altar at Rethel—had come 
about. Notice the precision of the statement 
‘Josiah by name’ v.^. The style is about con¬ 
temporary with that of the annals of Josiah’s 
reformation, II 23*'*®-'®*®^, where the perf. with 
'weak 1 is used with some frequency; w.®* 

U. 14. 16 ^ ^ 

It is, however, by no means to be bonce inferred that the 
story is of the character of a vaticinium post eventum. Such a 
view preaupnoHcs that it, together with the notice of II 
was inserted into Kings subsequently to the redaction of 
(Wellhauuen, Comp.p. 280; Kuenen, 0/ui. §25*); whereas, on 
the contrary, ch. 122eff- appears to have been carefully edited by 

so as to lead up to the story, and the resumption of the 
main narrative in 13^- forming a link to 14i-30, constnicte of 
the history a harmonious whole. If the story be merely a very 
late Judtean fiction, the point of the details as to the dis- 
ol>edienne and punishment of the Judccan prophet seems to bo 
o.uite inexplicable. 

The narrative of 14*“*® * exhibits very clear traces 
of the hand of R*’ in Aliijah’s prophecy vv.’'*® 


{phrases. Nos. 3, 8, 13, 29, 32, 34, 39, 64, 66, 67, ^ 
70), with which should be compared the prophecies 
of Jehu son of Hanani against Raasha 16*‘S of 
Klijah against Ahab and of the young 

pronhet against the house of Ahab II 9®'*®. 

Narratives of the Northern Kingdom .—I 17-19. 
20. 21. 22*'®® It 18-22. 28-16 34-27 4 I- 7 . 8-87.18-41. 

42-44 5 gl-7.^ 8-153. 24-88 rj^ 3 I- 6 .7-16 Ql-lOSS 1314-19.20.21 

(14®‘*‘). 'J’his great group consists of narratives 
dealing with the affairs of the kingdom of Israel. 
Tlie stories are in most cases of some length, their 
high descrintive power and sympathetic feeling 
indicating tnat they have their origin in the king¬ 
dom to which they relate; and this conclusion is 
substantiated by such touches as ‘ Beer-sheba which 
belongeth to Judah ’ 119®, ‘ at Beth-shemesh which 
beiongeth to Judah’ II 14**. No blame is any¬ 
where attached to the calf-worship of Bethel and 
Dan, the efforts of Elijah and his successor being 
wholly directed to the rooting out of the foreign 
cult of the Tyrian Ba'al. 

Certain peculiarities of diction probably belong 
to the dialect of North Talcstino. 


Tho following may be noticed:— 

Suffix 2 f. 8ing. '5 pi. ; Kmtbh II 4^ *3^, » 

Elaewhero alng. Oa 23, Pa 1038.*, Jer ll'S 
(text corrupt), pi. Pa 1033- *• o 1167, Cf. Syriac suff. 2 f. sing. 


pi. —. 

Personal pronoun 2 f. sing. K^thihh ’PiK II 4f«. 28 sb Else 
where Jg 172, Jer 480 , E/,k 36^8 7 . Cf. Syriac So prob¬ 


ably KMhibh II 423 stands for as In Syr. 

for Aj*j jZDA d (Ouval, Oramm. Sj/r. p. 174 f-X 


Demonstrative pronoun f. ni 11 6^®. Cf. Aramaic K'J. 

Infln. coDstr. verb n"*? with suff. II 5 I 8 , porhapi 

presupposing form without sufT. with termination as 

in Aram. (cf. Dalman, Oramm, Jiid.'- fal. Aram. p. 289f.). 

Relative in (if not a textual error) II 6 II. So Jg 67 

(N. Palestine) 0^7 712 y26 (probably Ephraimitie), and uniformly 
in Ca (exc. title U). Elsewhere only in exilic or post-exilic 
writings. In Phmnician the relative is t?K with prosthetic K. 

Preservation of .T of article after prep. 1 ; II V'^ 

KSthibh where^ II 0^*. Elsewhere only Ca libit. Uf. 

Aram. Kp;Nt, ]r> on'Sx-iy II 0i8.». 

Construction with the sufT. pronoun anticipating object (akin 
to Syr.); I 1921 21i3n'iDrn« . . . hTiy;!. 

Indefinite use of a certain : I 19*-8 2018 22® (cf. v. 8 ) II 4^ 
8 «; odd I 211 after LXX (B, Luc.). Elsewhere only 113^1 O^orhaps 
for another), Jg 9®® IS®, IS B, 2 8 18^®, and late Exk ll® 
87 .8 etc. 

To these may be added a few roots which betray the influence 
of Aramaic; I 20io, nh''i9 201*-1®-17. i» (elsewhere only very 
Into), onn 218. 11 , II 4“. 

There is also a f-iir number of «)r«| UyifAtvm,, iome of which 
lake the place of ordinary words, and thus may be dialectical: 
«-g. o^^gird, 118*« (for nji?, njK), n5>’?K/o<xi, 198 (for Vjk, 

; but of others nothing can be affirmed. 

The narratives are clearly not all by one author, 
(i.) Some are histories of Elijah and Elisha, or of 
movements which they initiated in the direction 
of religious refoim. (li.) In others tho fate of the 
kingdom is regarded from a nolitical standpoint, 
and this as determined mainly by the action of 
the king ; though here also prophets play an im¬ 
portant part as advisers ana announcers of the 
oracle of J". Thus both classes have a religious 
colouring or motive, and may equally be regarded 
a.s the work of men of prophetic training, perhaps 
memWs of the guilds which we see coming into 
prominence in some of the Elisha stories. 

(i.) To the former class belong 1 17-19. 21, 


* the LXX version of this narrative in its relationship 
to MT, see Wlnckler, UtUertnehungen, p. 12 ff. ; Kittel, 

Hitter^ qf th« Hebretot, 11. p. 206ff.; and the writer's Notes on 


the Heb. Text of Kings, where the whole question of the inter¬ 
relationship of the two forms of the history of Jeroboam (11*^ 
142 ®) ii discussed at length, pp. 163-169. 
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XI 2^*^®* 5. 6'"'^ 8'’®* 

9^-10“ 

Of these 117-19 forms a continuous narrative. 
From the abniptness of v.^, no reason being 
assi^ed for Elijah’s threat, and no point of con¬ 
nexion existing for ‘ hence’ (nj??), v.*, it may bo in¬ 
ferred that the commencement of the story has 
been omitted or abbreviated by R®, and the speci¬ 
fication ‘ Elijah the Tishbite, etc.,’ thus represents 
his summary introduction. The sequel also, in 
strict accoraance with 19^®* is lacking, only one 
part of J"’8 commission being fulfilled, 

I 21 is clearly out of place in MT, breaking the 
connexion between ch. 20 and its sequel ch. 22, and i 
LXX is no doubt correct in placing this narrative 
immediately after ch. 19. The dislocation may 
have been due to the desire to bring the prophecy 
of Allah’s death (2R®) nearer to the account of its 
occurrence (22“®*), and perhaps in a minor degree 
to the description of the king’s mOod as * chafing 
and sullen ’ (^yjl np) in 20^® as in 21^. Most critics 
(Wellhaiisen, Driver, Kaniphausen, Kittel; but 
Kuenen is uncertain, Ond. § 25"^) assign I 21 to the 
same author as 117-19. Thus Wellhausen cites as 

ints of contact the central position occupied by 
ijah, his eagle-like swoop upon Ahab at the 
rignt moment, and the formula} nVxn '<”>11 

‘ and it came to pass after these things’ 2D (but cf. 
LXX) as 17^^^, 'k'Vk ip"] 'iTI ‘And the word of J" 
came to E.’ 21^’ as .rn '* noni 18h 

On the other hand, it may be maintained that 
Elijah is not really the central figure as in 117-19. 
He does not appear upon the scene until v.^^ and 
then takes scarcely a more conspicuous position 
than Micaiah in 22‘^‘’^-. The king and his action 
form the centre of interest both at the beginning 
and end of the narrative. Further, Kuenen notices 
the absence of any reference in 21 to 17-19, and 
vice versdj the murder of Naboth forming the 
single crime of Ahab and Jezebel in the one story, 
while in the other the solo pivot is the strugpe 
between J" and Ba*al. This, however, is a point 
of slight moment, and no definite conclusion can 
be readied as to the relative authorship of the two 
sections. 

More important is the question of the connexion 
of 121 with its natural sequel IT 9^-10®*. Critics 
generally argue or assume that the latter section 
is by a different author from the former, and most 
(Wellhausen, Driver, Kamphausen, Kittel) assign 
II 9f. to the writer of I 20. 22, II etc. (see 
below). The argument against identity of author¬ 
ship of I 21 and ll 9 f., as stated by Wellhausen, is 
based upon the supposed discrepancy in detail. 
While in I 21 it is the vineyard of Naboth which 
is mentioned, and this is described in v.* as ‘ hard 
by the palace of Ahab* (3snN Sys), Tl 9®^"®® 
alludes to the nb) np^n, i.e. the portion or estate of 
Naboth, which lay outside the city. Again, 12D® 
records only the death of Naboth, while II 9-® 
speaks also of the blood of his sons as calling for 
vengeance. 

On the other hand, the following considerations 
clearly make for the unity of the two narratives :— 

II 9®^**, the meeting of Joram son of Ahab with 
Jehu actually upon the estate of Naboth is a 
touch of higli dramatic power which demands that 
the writer should not merely have known the story 
of Naboth (proved by vv.®®* ®®), but should actually 
have written it down himself as an introduction to 
the sequel II 9 f. lienee a presumption is created 
in favour of our Naboth narrative being the story 
thus written. 

The parallels between the prediction I 21'®’®* 
and the fulfilment II 9®®*®®*®® cannot be imsisted 
upon, because 12D®^’ has been largely amplified by 
{phrases, Nos. 32, 39, 43, 44, 54, 67-71), and 
It is not now possible certainly to determine the 


original kernel of Elijah’s prediction. It should, 
however, be noticed that the usual method of is 
to expand rather than to excise, and, if this plan 
has here prevailed, the original speech must be 
contained in The disagreement in 

points of fact between 121 and II 9 proves ujxui 
examination to be non-existent. Ahab’s dispute 
with Naboth arose in the first instance about a 
vineyard adjoining the palace ; but this was only a 
portion of Naboth’s estate (np’;?n), the whole of 
which would lapse to the king, supposing that the 
family of Naboth became extinct. And I 2D®, 
where Jezebel tells Ahab to go down and take 
possession of the vineyard, (dearly implies the 
extirpation of the whole family ; in the statement 
‘ for Naboth is not alive, but dead,’ the name 
Naboth means Naboth n7id his sons, just as much 
as in v.^® ‘ thy blood, even thine,’ means the blood 
of Ahab and his son. 

More decisive, however, is the question of the 
supposed unity of II 9’-10“ with I 20. 22, II 3^*^’ 
6®-7‘‘®. If this be granted, the diverse authorshiji 
of I 21 and II 9f. seems necessarily to follow, 
since 1 21 can scarcely be regarded as of one piece 
with I 20. 22. The place where the dogs lick the 
blood of Ahab, 22®®, is discordant with 21^®, and in 
general the interest of the writer of 20. 22—mainly, 
if not wholly, political—and his sympathetic feed¬ 
ing for the king of Israel, preclude the supposition 
that he is also the author of the Naboth story. 

Wellhausen cites the following coincidences in 
phraseology of II 9 f. with I 20. 22, etc.;—n^na 
‘ a chamber within a chamber,’ II 9®, I 20®® 22“ ; 

I n;in ‘ tarry,’ II 9® 7® ; Dion ap ‘ horseman,’ 9^® 7^^ ; * 
vi; ?ion ‘ turn the hands,’ H 9“, I 22®^ ; 'n bsn ‘ take 
alive,’ II10^® 7^®, I 20’® ; and tlie root ann II lO®’ 6“. 
The importance of this collection is, however, 
open to doubt, since it contains no striking phrase, 
but only such as might be expected to occur in 
narratives nearly contemporaneous, and having, 
in the main, the same subjects in conunon. 

On the other hand, a point of phraseology, 
apparently hitherto overlooKed, sharply separates 
between II 9 f. and I 20. 22, etc., and seems 
absolutely to preclude the theory of a common 
authorship. This is the title which is ordinarily 
applied to the king in the course of the narrative. 

I 20. 22, II 3^'^ 6®-7®^ are bound together by the 
use of a common title. In all, the writer’s plirase 
is ‘ king of Israel,' and the proper name of the 
king, ii it occurs at all, is in nearly every case 
reserved for the necessary specification at the com¬ 
mencement of a section. 

II 9, on the other hand, agrees with I 21 in ex¬ 
hibiting a regular preference for the proper name 
simply, without further title. 

The facta are as follow 

I 20. Ahab king of Israel, w.a- is ; kina of InraH 11 times, 
viz. VV.4. 7.11. 21. A a>. 81. 82.40. 41. 48 ; the king, vv.8i}. 8» hia ; Ahab 
simply, t.14. 

122. Kinq of Israel 17 times, viz. vv.8-lO- 
29. SOfti*. 81.J)2. 38. 84* the king, 1«. 3ft. I7b. 

II 3*-27. King of Israrl H tinios, viz. vv.*-lO. n. 18.18M5 ; 
A hah simply, v.® (probably from another source); the king 
Joram, v,». 

II 6®-720. King of fsrarl 7 times, viz. U-18. 21. 38 ; (he 

king 10 times, viz. 028.80 o. 14. la. 17M*. 18. 

119. Joiam or Jehoram simply 9 times, viz. vv.l^M*WM^- 
17. 21 . 22 . 2:1. 84 • once Jehoram the king, v.^5 j and once Jehoram 
king of Israel in direct distinction frdm ‘ Ahazinh king of Judah,' 
V.21 ; never ki^ of Israel simply. The doul)le occurrence of 
Joram in v.i® is specially to be noticed, since, on account of the 
proximity of ' Ahaziah king of Judah,’ the specification king of 
Israel might have been expected. 

Similarly, in I 21 Ahab simply is usual ; 9 times (omitting the 
prophecy vv.2i-*>, viz. w.^ «• ^ 8- is* hJ- 20 . 27 .», a hab king of 
Hainaria, v.i; Ahab king of Israel, v.i8. 

Now though this agreement in form of reference 
cannot be pressed to prove identity of authorship 

* In 71 ^ MT vocalizes D'p^O 3^*^, but TiXX renders B 
Luc. U. 33^ (or »5?h) for 37 J. 
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for I 21 and 11 9, any more than can the fact that 
I 17-19 always speaks of Ahah simply, he used to 
connect this Hoction with I 21, l)eciiuse different 
writers may easily have enijdoyed the same obvi¬ 
ous citation of the proper name ; yet the fact of 
the disajj^reernent in foi rn of reference between 
I 21 and I 2n. 22, etc., ou^dit to be ernplnisized as 
demoiistratinj' diversity of authorship. It is true 
that in I 20. 22, etc., the general use of kiny of 
Israel may he explained as prompted to a hu'^e 
extent by coritrast to ‘ king of Syria ’; but this 
does not sulliciently account for the almost total 
omission of the king’s proi>er name, which would 
certainly have occurred far more frequently had 
the author of II 9 been the writer of these narra¬ 
tives. Contrast especially 1 22, II where 

(excepting 3®) the names of Ahab and Joram are 
never mentioned in spite of the close connexion 
with ‘Jehoshaphat king of Judah,* with II 9, 
where in connexion with ‘ Ahaziah king of Judah’ 
the usual form of citation is Jorarn, Jehoram 
simply. And, again, notice the use of the kwy 
simply 5 times in 1 22, 10 times in II where 

the desire for distinction from ‘ the king of Syria’ 
cannot have heen in the writer’s mind, ami the 
occasion might have been suitable for the use of 
the king’s pjo[>er name. 

lly tliis point, therefore, tlie diverse authorship 
of 1 20. 22, etc. and IT 9 seems to ])e proved, and 
this dissociation adds weight to the arguments 
which have been put forward above in favour of 
the unity of II 9‘-10-’^ with I 21. 

11 is out of a dillerent source from the pro- i 

ceding Elijah narratives. This fact is markea by 
the form of the name vv.®* peculiar to 

this section, and generally by the inferior literary 
merit of tlie composition. The story is probably 
mucli later than t 17-19, II 21 and its seouel. 

II 2^'^®, Elijah’s translation, links itself closely 
on to some of the longer Elisha narratives which 
follow, as their introduction ; but also might have 
formed a suitable close to the Elnah history, of 
which we possess a fragment in I 17-19, if this 
can he thought to have gone on to embody also a j 
history of Elisha. The following coincidences 
between the narratives are worthy of notice, and 
suggest that 117-19, 11 2^*^® to which we may 
add II 6, may be the work of one author. In the 
case of II 8^"^® 13^^"^* the evidence is too slight to 
build upon. 

^ijah. Elisha. 

Il 78 24_ Miraculous provision 114^-7. Mir.'ioiilotis provision 
for the widow of ZarcphaUi for the wifo of one of the sone 
durinjf famine, and the raising of the prophets, 
of her son from death. II Kaising to life of 

the son of the Shunommito 
wom.an. 

118* njy pN) 7ip j’K) ‘and n 4 SI y-ip «i,ut 

there was nd voice, neither there was no voice, nor any 
was there any that answered '; attention.' 

V.» pt<] I’Nl Sip f'NI 

* but there was no voice nor 
any that answered, nor any 
attention.' 

I 1913- u». Mention of Elijah’s 11 23- 13 . u t&. 
mantle 

I 18^2 nyiK inpl ‘and he II 434.83 ‘ 

crouched upon the earth.’ crouched upon himi’* 

G -QX II 4-30 ifi. 

‘ as J" livetii and as thy 
soul liveth, I will not leave 
thee.' 

II 27* 18 ‘ over against.' 11 428 

11217 *i3-ns«:q ‘and ii yii eia-iy d^;i ‘and ho 

they urgtxl him till he was set (his countenance upon him) 
ashamed.’ till ho was ashamed.' 

II ‘217 35*3 ’5N II 1314 n, 

‘rny father, ray father, 
the chariots of Israel and the 
horses thereof.’ 

* The verb VtJ is not elsewhere found. 


The Hhort Elisha stories are probably popular 
talcs hamlcd down orally at first, and not put into 
writing until some considerable time after the 
I longer narratives. 

j (ii.) The seccnid class includes I 20. 22^*“, II 3^*” 

, g8-;a. !M-33 7 (14S-U). 

All these, M'ith the exception of 14®"^^, deal in | 
the .same .style with the same subject—Israel’s 
relations with Syria, and may not improbahly 
How from one hand. Notice especially the close 
bond of connexion between I 22^* ’ and tl 3'^* 

II 14®*^*, which stands apart from the other 
narratives, is marked as probably N. Palestinian 
by its tone, ami e.s})ecially by the reference of v.“ 

‘in Eeth-sheniesh, which helongcth unto Judah.’ 

It does not appear that any of the group 
of N. Palestinian narratives has undergone im¬ 
portant editorial revision. The fact that the 
speech of Elijah in I 2P“'^* has heen ami)lified by 
R® has already heen noticed. This is also true of 
the speech of the young prophet who was deputed 
by Elisha to anoint Jehu, II 9^'^®. II 3^*®, which 
serves .summarily to introduce the succeeding nar¬ 
rative, is probably not of one piece with this latter, 
hut is rather to be assigned to the ‘ Annals ’ (cf. 

It P). II 9“'** belongs to the scheme of R». 

Traces of later interpolation are not numerous. 

In I 18 the reference to the 400 prophets of 
(he Aaheraii is probably to be regarded, with 
Wellhausen, as a later iu.sertion. Notice the 
absence of riK before ■’np'sn the omission 

of all mention of such prophets in The 

insertion seems to exliibit a late confusion of the 
Asherah with t he goddess Ashtoreth (seeAsHKUAii). 

The statement of v.***'*’ in the same narrative 
looks like a quotation of the exact words of P in 
Gn 35'®; and, if this be the case, vv.'"*®‘^, which 
ai)pear to describe the buihliug of a new altar, 
will form a later addition to the statement of 
which speaks merely of the repair (Kpi;i) of the old 
altar of J". It sliould not, however, he overlooked 
that the giving of the name of Israel to Jacob is 
related also in J (Gn 32“®), and that the relation¬ 
ship of 1 K to the passage of P may be 

iiotliing more than an easy verbal coincidence. 

In this case vv.'"* may represent a detailed 
description of that which is first summarily stated 
in v.''®^, much in the same way as Gn 27^'^ stands 
related to Gn 27^’. 

In the narrative of I 20 the grounds upon which 
Wellhausen regards the reference to the parts 
played by anonymous propliets (vv.'®* 
as later additions are inconclusive.* 

I 22'*®'’, which is omitted in LXX (B, Luc.), is 
certainly an interpolation, derived from Mic P for 
the purpose of identify in Micaiah with Mieah 
the IVIorashtite. The plural o’py regularly denotes 
‘ peoples,’ i.e. foreign nations generally, and is 
seldom or never used of Israel. 

Very possibly also vv.®'’*’#- (from pyq ‘ and the 
blood ran out,^etc.)®® may not have formed part 
of the original narrative of Ahah’s last battle. In 
LXX (B, Luc.) precedes ‘and he died 

in the evening.’ V®®, for which prepares the 
way, hinges awkwardly on to the apparent close 
of the narrative in v.®^, and seems to oe intended 
to satisfy the prophecy as to Ahab’s death in 21"'®, 
though the scene of the event dill'ers from that of 
the prediction. 

II 17’''®* is the commentary of R" {phrases^ 
Nos. 3, 29, 32, 33, 36, 39, 41, 43, 44, 4(5, 51, 63, 65, 

56, 71, 72, and cf. Driver, LOT^ p. 203) upon the 
short historical notice 17®‘*.t Vv.^®* ^ are certainly 
a later insertion, subsequent to the commence- 

• Kuenen (On/!. § 253'') agrees with Wellhausen’s verdict upon 
W.3*- 34. w. w, but inclines to regard w.38-43 as of much greater 
antiquity, and of a piece with the narrative of ch. 20. 

t Possibly composite. Of.Winckler, T UnlereuchungenAb-ih. 
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ment of the Jud.xan exile, and due to The 

opening of 'n '? ‘ For he rent,’ etc., clearly 
refers immediately to the statement of v.^** ») 3 Nn*i 
D'lp;! . . . ‘ was very angry . . . and removed 
them,’ but the sequence is destroyed by the 
interpolation, being deprived of all point. 

The whole reference of the section is to the causes 
which brought about the rejection of the kingdom 
of Israel^ no reference being elsewhere made to 
Judah except in v.^^, wliere niin’3^ ‘and unto 
Judah,’ is probably by the same hand as 

Stade {ZATW vi. 163 f.) regards 17^17 as an pxilic addition, 
later than R®, upon the pfrounda that the writer of theao versen 
oscribea Moleoh • worship and Assyrian star • v^'orship 

(v.®*i>) to the Northern kin^^doni—the abuses which later on 
were rife In the Southern kinp^dom under Manasseh (II ‘213 «), 
and also because certain phrases appear to exhibit the indu^nee 
of Jeremiah ; cf. v.l3 ‘Turn vo from your evil ways,' with Jer 
2.05 3515 303. 7 ; ‘ j» testified,' etc., with Jer ji7tr.; v.i5b 
* and they followed vanity,’ etc., with Jer i®. The refleotioneem¬ 
bodied in these verses are, however, in strict ac(‘.ordance with 
R®’8 plan which runs throuifhout his work, as the number of 
phrases alxive cited os ch-ariwleristic of his hand sutlicicntly 
shows, nor is it at all unnatural that the editor who worked not 
many years after Josiah had removed from the kingdom of 
Judah the foreign abuses of Manasseh's reig-n, should ascribe 
the same kind of reliii^iouB abuses to the kinpfdom of Israel, 
side by side with the worship of J" under the form of a calf. 
Nor, sprain, need the phrases above mentioned imply depen¬ 
dence upon the written prophecies of Jeremiah, any more than 
need other phrases used by R® elsi’where (Nos. 60-05) in com¬ 
mon with Jeremiah go to prove that R° and Jeremiah were 
one and the same person. All that clearly emerges from tlio 
fact of such resemblances is that the two winters were members 
of one prophetic school of thought, i.tf. the Deuteronomic 
(cf. Driver, LOI^ p. 20.3 at end). 

The narrative of II ia certainly compogite. 
Vv.3‘-i. 41, iu speaking of the races which were 
settled by the Assyrian king in the cities of 
Samaria, say that they ‘ feared J",’ while retain¬ 
ing the worship of tlieir own national deities. In 
v.^, on the contrary, it i.s .stated with great em¬ 
phasis that they ‘feared not JV Again, while 
vv.24ff. exclusively to the foreign settlers, and 
only mention the introduction into their midst of 
a single priest of Israeliti.Hh nationality (v.^ nija 
D'jnDn,*:), to whom was due tlieir instruction in the 
worship of J"; are couched in such terms 

as can refer only to Israelites suc.h^ of however 
mixed and renegade a strain. Notice especially 
vv.33-33 the reference to tlie Deuteronomic cove¬ 
nant; V.®* ‘J", who brought you up out of the 
land of Egypt.’ 

Thus tins latter section must be regarded as a 
later addition to the narrative of Kings . 
phrases^ Nos. 3, 16, 28, 29, 49), referring probably 
to the Samaritans of post-exilic tirne.s. 
rounds ol! the interpolation by the repetition of 

v. ®^, the statement of the older narrative to which 
the later writer attaches his addition. 

on the other hand, form, in part at least, an 
ancient narrative embodied by R®. 

Stade {ZATW vl. 167 ff.) regards vv.24 28.41 as the origin.al 
kernel which has received the later extension w.® 34». Po.ssibly 
this latter may be assigned to R® himself; v.32b resembles 
I 1231, and in v.34a non oVnny ‘unto this day,' is an ex- 
preasion commonly employed by R®. 

II 18^'® is mainly the work of RR (phraseSf Nos. 
3, 31, 63, 72), based upon the notices of 
Vv.'^’’*® are probably drawn in substance from the 
‘ Annals.’ With regard to v.^ this is not so clear. 
The verse shows marks of a late style (perf. with 
weak 1, as in 21*- ® 23®®^*), and sketches the outline 
of a religious reformation which appears in all 
essentials to have resembled and anticipated the 
reformation of Josiah. Hence some critics regard 
the notice as a late and unhistorical interpolation 
(cf. Stade, Gcschichte^ i. 607f., ZATW lii. 8IF., 

vi. 17011’.; Wellhausen, Comp, 291). 

The occurrence of a reformation under Hezekiah 
is supported by 18“ (which must, with the rejec¬ 
tion 01 18^ be likewise branded as a later mis¬ 
conception), and perhaps also by the statement 


of Jer 26^'^*'®*, which speaks of the influence exer- 
cised upon Hezekiah and all Judah by the preach¬ 
ing of Micah the Morashtite. Micah MT 
mentions Brttnflh of JeiMisalem for reproba¬ 
tion ; hut this passage must not he pressed, because 
liXX, Posh., Targ. [tresuppose a dillerent reading.* 

CJjBrtainly I.saiah does not appear to have had in 
view any centnilizalion of J"s cultii.s, .such as was 
prominent in Josiah’s reformation, hut his attacks 
upon the idol-worship ( 2 ^* ^®* 3 H ; cf. 
tree-worship (l’^), and necromancy (H®*), which 
seem to have been rife in the kingdom of Judah, 
are in agreement with such a movement in the 
direction of the pure worship of ,1". Probably, 
therefore, as is allowed by Stade {Ges, loc, cit.), 
the statement of is ba.sed upon authentic 
information as to such a reform, and this lias 
been later on expanded in v.‘‘'‘, under the influence 
of the accomplished fact of Josiah’s reformation. 

11 is a notice from the ‘Annals,’ introduced 
by the synchronism of R® v.®*, and closed by his 
comment v.^®. The notice i.s identical with 17®*®. 

JI lS‘®-20‘® = 13 36^-39®.t 

11 which is not found in Is, is distin- 

guishc<l from hy the form of the name 

n;p|n I,li/,l^iyyah (insteadof in;p|n IJizkiyyahu), which 
occurs al.so m 18^* ^*^ (‘Annals’). appears to 

he in strict agreement with the Assyrian record 
(Taylor Cylinder, col. iii. ; cf. COt i. p. 286, 
ii. T>. 1 ), and is probably a genuine excerpt from 
the ‘Annals.’ 

It is generally agreed that the narrative of 
Is 36^-39® cannot ho traced to Isaiah himself, hut 
must he of a considerably later date. Notice tlio 
mention of Sennacherib’s death (I.s 37®® = 2 K 19®^), 
wliicli did not happen until n.c. 68 J, twenty years 
after the campaign agairnst Jerusalem, and cer¬ 
tainly later than tlie death of Isaiah. Again, it 
.seems to he clear that the Isaiah section (except 38®*®'^ 
from another source) must have been extracted 
from our Book of Kings hy the editor of Is 1-39. 

(Vrtaln phrases which are due to R® in the Kings narrative 
appear also in Is; cf. ‘for David iny servant's sake' II 11)34 |1 
Is 3735; ‘How I have walked before thee in tnjth and with a 
j>erfect heart, and have done that which is good in thy sight' 
II 203 I Is 38»; and (he redactional phrases ‘In those days' 
II 201 H Is 881, ‘At that time' II ‘JOi'-^ll Is 39l. Kings is also 
superior to Is In the account of Ilezekiah’s sickness. Is 884-® 
has been abbreviated ; 22 is misplaced. 

The Kings narrative II18^®* 1^-20^® seems to repre¬ 
sent a combination of three sources.' Stade {ZATW 
vi. 174) notices that Isaiah’s threat against Sen¬ 
nacherib occurs three times in similar terms: 19'^ 
1928 b ][ 988 ^ 'pjje contents of Sennacherib’s letter 
(j 910 - 13 ) merely repeat in brief that wdiich has 
already been eaia hy the Rahshakeh (18^'®®). 
Again, it is highly iinprohahle that Sennacherib, 
after hearing the news with regard to Tirhahali 
(19-’*), shoula have imagined tliat the mere dis- 
latch of a letter would do likely to compel Heze- 
viah’s submission, after the failure of previon.s 
verbal negotiations. The true sequel to 19®“ seems 
to he IQ**®*’; upon receiving information of Tir- 
hakah’s hostile movement, Sennacherib raises the 
siege of Jerusalem and returns to Assyria. Wo 
have, then, two sejjarate accounts of the Assyrian 
campaign, Igi®- 1 ; - 19®“* ®®'*; 19®^^-®® 19®^ having 

probably been slightly modified hy the redactor. 
Further, the section itself appears to he 

composite in character. The taunt song vv.“"“, 
witii its accompanying sign vv.“®^ stands apart 
‘Bin,' parallel to transgression, as in v.4». The 
reading of MT is, however, accepted by Kittel, who regards 
the rendering of the Versions as merely a simplification {His- 
tory, li. 357). 

t In addition to the authorities cited at the end of this 
article, cf. the Literature given under Isaiah, especially DUl- 
mann, Jetaia, 1890, p. 810 fl.; Cheyne, Introduction to the 
Book of Isaiah, 1896, p. 212ff. (where, however, the writer 
proceeds upon the assumption that Kings was not compiled 
until after b.o. 588). 
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from thfe prosaic statement jbji, * therefore,’ 

of v.“ answers, not to anything in the nrophecy 
preceding, but to n^T5J?'T ‘Whereas 

thou hast prayed ... I liave heard,’ and, as has 
been noticed above, are duplicates of the 

same statement. Thus generally regarded 

by critics as an authentic prophecy of Isailih, 
appear to have been inserted into the midst of 
the prophetical Iiistory 32 - 34 ^ y 2 u represent¬ 

ing the redactor’s link. 

The narrative of 20^*'** probably belongs to the 
author of one of the two preceding narrative 
sections. Cheyne, following Duhm, selects the 
second narrative 19''^*'^* Notice, as a point of con¬ 
nexion, the occurrence of a prayer of Ilezekiah 
in each section: 19*^'^* 20^''. Very possibly the 
chronological notice at the beginning of 18*^ ‘In 
the 14th year of king Hezekiah,’ properly refers 
to the events of 20^*^^ and occupies its present 
position upon the false assumption that Senna¬ 
cherib’s invasion took j»lace in the same year os 
Ilezekiah’s sickness and recovery. This arrange¬ 
ment is probably due to who removed tlie 
note of time from its true position at the Iicad 
of the narrative of 20’'’’*, replacing it by bis syn¬ 
chronistic plfrase ‘In those days.’ >Jotice the 
reference to Assyria in 2()'\ Tlie whole verse from 
‘and from the hand, etc.,’ must be duo to 
the author of the mistaken synchronism. Cf. the 
latter half with 19^^ 

The 6th year of Ilezekiah for the fall of Samaria, b.c. 722 
(181®), cannot be reoonoilodi with the 14th year for .Sennacherib's 
campaign, B.o. 701 (18i3), and it aeema the best course to 
regard this latter date as true for the sickness of Ilezekiah 
and the embassy of Merodaeh-lialadan, which will then fall 
cir, B.o. 714. Thu.s Ilezeklah’s reign may be supposed to have 
closed B.c. 090, i.e. some 15 years after n.c. 714 (iu®*). 

The short prophecy of has probably been 

worked over by R‘^^ in post-exilic times, when 
Babylon, and not As.syria, was tlie oppressor. 

11 21 is throughout the'NVork of R^’ {phrases, Nos. 
11, 13, 27, 42-44, 49, 64, 65, 60; and cf. Driver, 
LOl'^ n. 203) based upon very brief notices (vv.®**“* 
7*.^“*), derived, presumably, from the ‘Annals.’ 
Yv.!®''® appear to presu[)pose the captivity of 
Judah, and must therefore, in their present form, 
bo assigned to j 

TI 22*-23‘‘“ is a continuous narrative, probably 
drawn from^ the temple archives. Deuteronomic 
phrase.s are found in 23^- ^ (phrases. Nos. 3, 6, 

20, 39, 63), and in th^ speech of lluldah 22^® '^’’ 
{phrases, Nos. 29, 30, 54 ; and cf. Driver, LO'l'^ p. 
203), which seems to show signs of revision by in 
exilic times. Certainly this later editor is respons¬ 
ible for the addition at the close of the narrative 
0 ;^a 6 .27 (phrases, Nos. 11, 39, 51), which strikes a 
note strangely alien to the entlniaiasm of the pre- 
exilio author in view of Josiah’s reformation (cf. 
especially vv.^^. 

Upon II 23^-25®® see above {Later editors). 
2522-26 jj, ^ inncli abbreviated account of tho events 
described in Jer 41)7-43®, to which source R'^^ clearly 
owes his information. Jer 52, on the other haml, 
seems to bo a later addition to tlie prophet’s book 
^notice the closing words of ch. 51, ‘Thus far are 
(he words of Jeremiah’), excerpted from 2 K 24*®- 
25*®, naturally with omission of 25^"'^®, as having 
been alreaily related in fuller detail. 

Litkraturb.—O. Thenius, Die Bilcher der Kimige (in Kgf. 
Exeg. Ilaiuib.), 1« Aufl. 1849, 2^ Aufl. 1873; F. llotfcher, Neue 
exegetischkritigche Aernihse zwn AT, 2« Abtheilung, 1864, 
pp. 1-120; C. F. Kvil, DU Bucher der Koniqe (in Ihhl. Cotntn.), 
!• Aufl. 1865, 2« Aufl. 1876 (Eng. tr. 1872); II. Ewald, The 
History of Israel (Eng. tr. 1871), vol. ill. p. 204 ff., vol. iy. ; 
H. Oiiti, Qesch. der Juden, volt. 1. ii. 1, 1876 (frequent textual 


Buggestions omitted in Eng. tr. 1891); K. Schrader, COT, 1886- 
1888, vol. 1. p. 172ff., vol. ii.; A. Klostemiann, Die Biioher 
Sinnuelis wui der K6nige^ (In Strack and Zbckler’a Kgf. 
Knmm.), 1887, p. 262 ff.;'A. Kuenen, Historisch-kritisch 
Onderzoek, 2nd ed. 1887 (Ger. tr. 1890), §§ 24-27; I. Hooykaas, 
I Jet$ over de Gnekache Vertahng van het OT, 1888^ J. Well- 
liaunen, Die ComponUion dcs llezateucha und der higtorischen 
Bucher dea AT, 2» Druck, 1889, pp. 206-302, 359-361 ( = Well- 
hausen-Bleck, Binleitung, 1878, p. 231 ff.), Prolegomena zur 
Ueschichte Igraela, 4« Ausg. 1895, pp. 276-299 (Eng. tr. 1885, 
p. 272ff.), Israelituche und Judxsche Gegch.,2* Ausg. 1897, 
p. G4tf. (enlarged from art. Merael' in Encyc. Brit. 1881 = 
Iligttvryof Peojde of Jgrael and Judah, 2nd ed. 1801, p. 63 ff.); 
H. Stodo, Gcgchichie deg ]’^olkeg Jgrael, 2* Aufl. 1889, I**" Band, 
pp. 73-79, 2901!., ZA TW iii. 12911. (on I 6-7), v. 178 (on I 22-Wf ), 
V. 276ff. (on II 10-14), vi. 156ff. (on II 16-21); S. R. Driver, 
LO'n (1891), i>p. 176-193, «(1897), pp. 186-203; II. Winckler, 
Alttegt. Untersuehungen, 1892, pp. i -64; E. KOnig, Einleifung in 
dag AT, 1893, pp. 263-269; A. Kamphausen (in Kautzsch’s Die 
lleilsge Schrift deg AT, 1804), pp. 350-426, Beilagen, pp. 20-34 ; 
C, llT Cornill, Einh'itung in daa AT, 3« Aufl. 1890, pp. 108- 
117 ; R. (Cittel, A /lixtory 0 / (fie Hebrewg (V.uy'. tr. 1896), vol. il. 
4917., 177 fl.; Piepoubring, Hist, dupeupled'Israel, 1898, p. 16717. 

C. F. Burney. 

KING’S P00L.-See Bool. 

KING’S YALE, THE (Tif-on ppy, AV the king’s 

dale).—The place where the king of Sodom met 
Abram, Cn 14*7 {t 6 iridiov fiacriXtojsja Ifero also tho 
childless Alisalom erected in his lifetime a monu¬ 
ment to himself, 2S 18*® (g kolXcls toO j^aaiXtcos). See 
Hinnom (Valley of), p. 388*; Shaveu (Vale 
OF), and Jerusalem, [>. 584*. 

KINSFOLK.—Although ‘kin.sfolk’is itself plural 
(see Folk), and is so treated in Job 19*^ ‘My kins- 
folkuhave failed,’ and Lk 2^ ‘They sought him 
among their kinsfolk ’ (te rots avyycvtai [Wll -evaLv]), 
it is also found with an s added, giving the irreg. 
plur. ‘kinsfolks,’ in 1 K 16** ‘Neither of his kins¬ 
folks, nor of his fi ieiids ’; 2 Iv 10**, 2 JNI ac 8* 15*®, Lk 
21*®. The NT Revisers hav'e dropped the s in Lk 21*®, 
and the Apoi r. Revisers in 2 Mac, but in 1 JC 16** 
the OT Revisers have kept it. In 2 K B)** KV 
prefers ‘familiar friends,’ the Heb. expressing no 
reference to kinship cf. LXX yvtoa-roM, the 

same word as is tr'* ‘ acquaintance ’ in Lk 2^). For 
the form ‘kinsfolks’ ci. Strype, JJfe of Arehhp. 
Whitpift, 1597, ‘fOeta] askecl him, if those whom 
he ha(l put to death had no parents, kinsfolks, 
nor friends’; and Bacon, Kssays, ‘(Of Barents and 
Children’ (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 24), ‘The Italians 
make little diflerence betweene Children and 
Nephewes or iieere Kinsfolke.s.’ J. Ua.stings. 

KINSMAN. —This is the proper singular form 
of ‘kinsfolk,’ with tlio fern, form ‘kinswoman.’ 
‘Kinsman’ is the tr“ in OT mostly of gd'U 
(see Gokl), and in NT of avyyey-tjs. In Apocr. 
<rvyy(pi)<i is so tr'* twice, Sir 41**, 2 Mac 12**®, and 
dSfX€/>6s twice, To 3*® 7^ (RV ‘brotlier’). In Ru 2**® 
AV gives ‘next kinsman’ as the tr“ of ^6'cl; RV 
changes this into ‘ near kinsman,’ and gives ‘ near 
kinsman’ instead of the simple ‘kinsman’for all 
the other occurrences of gC'et in Ruth. In Ru 2* 
the Heb. Keihihh means strictly no more than 
‘acquaintance,’ hut whether avc adopt this reading 
or that of tho yniD, ‘ kinsman M.s plainly the 
meaning. Hence RV rightly retains the AV 
translation. 

Kinswoman occurs Lv 18**** ****7, Br 7^; and RV 
adds Lk 1*® ‘Elisabeth thy kinsw^oman,’ for AV 
‘thy cousin Elisabeth,’ the word ‘cousin’ (wh. 
see) having become contracted in application since 
1611, Tho Greek of ’I’K is evyy^e^^, but the weight 
of authority is in favour of the late fern, forna 
avyyevls, which edd. (except Tr.) adopt. 

J7 Hastings. 
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